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PREFACE. 


-rSSE 

FitzGerald's Letters, April 1838. 


T HIS Biographical Dictionary is based upon articles m Chambers* 
Encyclopaedia. Hundreds, however, of little articles have been added 
the total number of persons treated of must be well above ten thousand. 
The world’s Upper Ten Thousand these mainly ; still, the lower, even the 
lowest, have not been wholly neglected. For we include assassins like 
Abd-ul-Hamid and Ravaillac, knaves like Rasputin and Jabez Balfour, 
madmen like Herostratus and Gilles de Retz, impostors like Perkin War- 
beck and Arthur Orton, traitors like Pickle the Spy and Benedict Arnold, 
tagrag and bobtail-every other page offers examples. Whilst including 
many more names than any encyclopedia that ever has been or ever is 
likely to be published, the Biographical Dictionary does not, of course, pre- 
tend 'to vie in their several departments with such monumental works as the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ or « Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,’ which each to the Smiths alone devote nearly two hundred ai tides, 
against our fifty. Still, it has been our endeavour to take in all who may 
reasonably be looked for, and to admit none who will never be wanted- to give 
all the little Somebodies and many of the great Nobodies, as well as Homei 
and Dante, Shakespeare and Tennyson, Raphael and Beethoven, Nelson and 
Napoleon, Washington and Wellington, Newton and Darwin, Joan of Arc and 
Jane Austen, Dickens and Thackeray, and a few more their compeers. Omis- 
sions there must be (the omitted will readily detect them) ; and theie will of 
course be errata, which we shall be sorry and glad to get notice of, with a view 

to future revision. . . . 

Some features of our Dictionary may be glanced at. First, though in only 

one volume, it is not so short after all : it contains as much letterpress, roughly, 

as three whole volumes of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ Next, alone 

of works of its size, it furnishes ample references to biographies, autobiographies, 

criticisms, and such-like ; so that the reader who wants to know more about (say) 
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, , , • p tell in some thirty lines may proceed 

Lord Morley than we could contrive to q f 

J > Under Mary Queen of Scots there 


to Lord Morley's own 4 Recollections 


there 


are cited over twenty authorities, under Raleigh a dozen under Shakespeare 
over sixty, under Tennyson nearly forty. Thirdly, the D.ctronary gives the 
approximate pronunciation of difficult or un-English names, so that leaders 
will have no excuse for speaking of the ‘ Madonna ’ of Simmabew (Cnnabue), 
of the novels of MickywicJcs and Sinkywicks, of the achievements of Tadee ma 
and Kroodjer ; they will understand how Germans pronounce such names as 
Ileus t and Euler ; and if they still prefer to talk of Loy’ola and Bollyvahr’, 
they will at least know that Spaniards do not so call Loyola and Bolivar. 
Fourthly, it has been written on parallel lines to the Gazetteer, and topo- 
graphically is much more precise than biographical dictionaries are wont to 
be. Fifthly, it gives as an appendix a useful index of pseudonyms and nick- 
names, so that the reader ma } 7 know where to look for the 4 Stagii ite,’ the 


4 Child of Miracle,’ ‘ Delta,’ ‘ Lucas Malet ,’ 4 Lavengro,’ the ‘ Corn-law Rhymer/ 
the 4 victor of Barossa,’ the author of ‘Mark Rutherford,’ ‘Fiona Macleod.* 

Any possessor of the Dictionary may for himself advantageously keep it 
up to date by entering on the margin the death of such-and-such a person, the 
publication of this or that new book, and any important occurrence connected 
with the subject of an article. 


Since Dr Patrick’s death the work of revision and addition has been carried 

out by William Geddie, M.A., B.Sc., Editor of Chambers's Encyclopedia, 

and J. Liddell Geddie, M.A., Editor of Chambers's Cyclopedia of English 
Literature. 
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AALI PASHA 

A ALI PASHA (1815-71), Turkish states- 
man and reformer, rose steadily from 
one diplomatic post to another at home 
and abroad, until in 1842-45 he was 
ambassador at London. Afterwards he 
was Grand-vizier more than once, 
though never for long at a time. 

Aasen, Ivar Andreas (1813-96), Norwegian 
‘landsmaal’ poet, lived and died at Oslo. 

Abancourt, Charles Xavier Joseph d’ (1758- 
92), minister to Louis XVI., and a nephew of 
Calonue, was murdered by the mob at Versailles. 

Abarbanel, Isaac Ben Jehudah (1437-1508), 
a Jewish writer, was born at Lisbon and died at 
Venice. His works comprise commentaries on 
the Bible and philosophical treatises. — His eldest 
Bon, Juda Leon (Leo Hebr^eus), a doctor and 
philosopher, wrote Dialoghi di Amare (1535). 
Abati. See Abbate. 

Abauzit, Firmin (1679-1767), born of Protestant 
parentage at Uz&s in Languedoc, on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) was sent to 
Geneva, where he became widely learned. He 
travelled in Holland and England in 1698, and 
died at Geneva, having published many theological 
and archaeological treaties (2 vols. Amsfc. 1773). 
[Ah-bo-zeet'.] 

Abb, St. See Ebba. 

Abbadle, Antoine Thompson d’ (1810-97), and 
Michbl Arnaud d’ (1815-93), born in Dublin of 
French family, were educated in France, and both 
travelled in Abyssinia during 1837-48. 

Abbas (566-652 a.d.), the uncle of Mohammed, 
at first hostile to him, but ultimately the chief 
promoter of his religion. He was the founder of 
the Abbasides, who ruled as khalifs of Baghdad 
from 760 till the Mongol conquest in 946. 

Abbas the Great, shah of Persia (1585-1628), 
won back lost territory from the Uzbegs, Turks, 
and the Great Mogul. 

Abbas EffencLL See Abd-ul-Baha. 

Abbas Hilmi (1874-1944), was educated at 
Vienna, succeeded his father, Tewfik, as khedive 
of Egypt (1892), and was deposed (1914). 

Abbas-Mirza (c. 1783-1833), the favourite son 


ABBOT 

of Shah Fetli-Ali, led the Persian armies with 
great bravery, but with little success, in the wars 
with Russia (1811-13 and 1826-28). 

Abbas Pasha (1813-54), viceroy of Egypt, in 
1841 took an active part in the Syrian war of 
his grandfather, Meliemet Ali. The death of his 
uncle, Ibrahim Pasha, in 1848, called him to the 
throne ; bigoted and sensual, he did much to 
undo the progress made under Meliemet Ali. 

Abbate, Niccolo dell’ (1512-71), a fresco- 
painter of Modena, who died in Paris. [Ab'ba-teh.] 

Abbe, Cleveland (1838-1916), American me- 
teorologist, born in New York. [Ab'beh.] 

Abbe, Ernst (1840-1905), a great improver of 
the microscope and its accessories, born at Eisen- 
ach, was professor at Jena and head of Zeiss’s 
optical glass works. 

Abbey, Edwin Austin (1852-1911), A.R.A. 
(1896), R.A. (1898), subject-painter, was born at 
Philadelphia, U.S., but settled in England in 1878. 

Abbot, Ezra (1819-84), an American scholar 
and biblical critic, who in 1S56 became assistant- 
librarian at Harvard University, and in 1872 pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism. 

Abbot, George, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born, the son of a Guildford cloth-worker, 
29th October 1562. In his seventeenth year he 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship (1583); and through Lord Buck- 
hurst’s influence he rose to be Master of Uni- 
versity College (1597), Dean of Winchester (1600), 
and thrice Vice-chancellor of Oxford University 
(1600-5). To a new patron, the Earl of Dunbar, 
with whom he visited Scotland (1608), he owed 
his promotion to the sees of Lichfield (1609), 
London (1610), and finally Canterbury (1611). A 
sincere but narrow-minded Calvinist, he was 
equally opposed to Catholics and to heretics. 
He fined two recusants, he burnt two Arians, he 
consented that a clergyman should be put to the 
torture ; but, withal, he was charitable, and far 
less obsequious to the kingly will than most of 
his compeers. His closing years were clouded 
by an accident, the shooting of a gamekeeper 
(1621) ; and during the last six he was almost 
superseded by Laud. He died at Croydon, 4th 
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August 1633, and was 
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bury, was a learned theologian. 

Abbot. See Colchester, Lord. 

tlieologian and Shakespearian scl ‘ 0 J®J i ; il I Ii lp Vjf V 
F B A was born in London, and from the U y 
of London School passed in 1857 to St Jcdm s Co - 

lege, Cambridge. Senior cIas f®X! v master at 
medallist (1801), he became a feHow, mastei at 

King Edward's School, Birmingham and at Clif 

ton College, and head-master (iSOo-SO) of th. a C t ) 

of London School. His works include the well 
known Shakespearian Grammar (18 10) , Ihtoug. . 
Nature to Christ (1877); Bacon and ( 18 { ? ’ 

Philochristus (1878) and 0 882), two 

anonymous romances of the first age of t 
church; Francis Bacon (1885); The Kernel and 
the Husk (1887); Philomythus (1891); Anglican 
Career of Newman (1892); Silanus the Christian 
(1906); and works on N. T. criticism (1900-17). 

Abbott, Jacob (1803-79), author of The Young 
Vhristian and innumerable other works, was born 
at Hallowed, Me. — His son, Lyman Abbott. 
D.D. (1835-1922), born at Roxbury, Mass., in 188/ 
succeeded Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, edited The Outlook, and wrote 
Reminiscences (1915), Silhouettes of my Contem- 
poraries (1922), and other books.— A younger 
brother of Jacob’s, Jons' Stephens Cabot (1805- 
77), born at Brunswick, Me., studied at Bow- 
doin ami Andover, was minister in Worcester 
and Roxbury, and wrote historical works. 

Abbott, Sir James (1807-96), born at Black- 
heath, at sixteen joined the Bengal Artillery; in 
1839-40 rode from Herat to Khiva— the first Eng- 
lishman there — and the Caspian ; served splen- 
didly in Hazara 1846-53 ; came home a major- 
general in 18G7 ; and was made a K.C.B. in 1894. 

Abd-al-Rahman. See Abd-er-Rahman. 
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^ British I nflueu 

Morocco, Slic cee . tl Frenc h in Algeria involved 

Kader's war against the ^re concluded by the 

?d. Tt 

to western ide . , „ - a Herzegovina, and 

1875 to r.«ngs m ■ “ foi ? ced him to 
abdicate*; and five days later he was found dead. 

”lbd-xa-Baha S or Abbas Ekfendi (1844-1921), 
son and successor of Baha-UIlan. 

Abd-ul-Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, born 22a 
September 1842, second son of Sultan Abd*ul- 
Medjid succeeded in 1876, on the deposition of his 
brother Murad V. His refen was notable for wars 

(1877-78) and Greece (1897). the 

Armenian atrocities of 1894-96. and domestic 
troubles which culminated^ in deposition and exile 
in 1909. He died in 1918. See Life by Pears (1917). 

Abdulla-ibn-Hussein, born in 1882. was made 
Amir of Transjordan mandated territory by the 
British in 1921, and became King when the 
territory was given independence in 1940. 

Abd-ul-Latif (1162-1231), an Arabian writer, 
who was born and died at Baghdad, but taught 
medicine and philosophy at Cairo and Damascus. 
His best-known book is a work on Egypt. 

Abd-ul-Medjid (1823-61), Sultan of Turkey, 
succeeded li is father, Mahmiul II., in 1S39. Ila 
continued the ftfonns of the previous reign ; was 
saved from Egyptian aggression by the Christian 

nmvArc • in l.Qfirt rp.fllKPfl i Vfl 1 rmifil V t.ft f*iVA nn 


Abd-el-Kader, Algerian hero, was born at Mas- 
cara in 1S07, and, the scion of a priestly house that 
traced back to the Fatimide khalifs, was carefully 
educated. His public career dates from the con- 
quest of Algiers by the French. No sooner was 
the power of the Turks broken than the Arab 
tribes of Oran elected him as their emir; and 
with marvellous perseverance and strategic skill 
he waged his long struggle with the French 1S32- 
47. In 1834 lie forced Gen. Desmicliels toa treaty ; 
and in June 1835 he severely defeated a large 
French army at Makta. Spite of his heroism, he 
was crushed by overpowering force. Taking refuge 
in Morocco lie got up a crusade against the enemies 
of Islam ; but Bugeaud’s decisive victory at Isly 
in 1S44 obliged the sultan to give up the cause of 
Abd-el-Kader, who had to retreat into Algeria, 
and surrender to Lamoricidre, Dec. 22, 1847. He 
was sent to France, and afterwards lived in Bnxsa 
and Damascus, where he died 26th May 1883. 

Abd-el-Krim. Moroccan chief, born 1881. led 
revolts in 1921 and 1924 against Spain and France. 

?il 8l,rr f ndeicd before ^eir combined forces in 
in?!! J n ?. wa8 exiled to Reunion. Amnestied in 

hc w T ent to E *fypt and there 
formed the North African Liberation Committee 

Abd-er-Rahman, (1) leader of tho Saracens in 
them defeat at Tours (where lie fell) by Charles 

rvw ] ?Jr 32 ~r{ 2) T1,e fir ‘ st khalif of 

Cdrdoba ( <a ; >-/8S).— (3) Grandson of Dost Mohnm- 

med, born m 1830, who had for ten years been 

a pensioner of Russia, when, in 1880, he was made 


Abd-ur-Rahman. See Abd-er-Rahman. 

A Becket, Thomas. See Bechet. 

A Beckett, Gilbert Abbott, born in London, 
9th January 1811, and educated at Westminster, 
in 1S41 was called to tho bar, in 1S49 became a 
metropolitan police-magistrate, and died at Bou- 
logne, 30th August 1S06. Besides writing for 
Punch , the Times , &c., he was author of Quizzi • 
ology of the British Drama , The Comic Blacks! one, 
and Comic Histories of England and Rome, the 
second illustrated by Cruikslmuk, tho last twd 
bv Leech.— One son, Gilbert (1S37-91), was a 
playwright; another, Arthur William (1844- 
1909) journalist, playwright, and barrister, wrote 
The A Becketts of Punch (1903). 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus (1826-1902) 
chemist, was born in London, and devoted him- 
self to the science of explosives, oxpounding 
his discoveries in Gun-cotton (1S66), Electricity 
applied to Explosive Purposes (18S4), &c. He was 
chemist to the War Department, and Ordnance 
Committees, and was made O.B. 1877, K.C.B. 
ami D.O.L. 1SS3, and a baronet 1893. He became 
secretary to the Imperial Institute in 1887, ami 
was president of the British Association in 1890. 

Abel, Karl Friedrich (1725-87), a German 
player on the viol-da-gamba and composer. In 
1758 lie came to England, where he was appointed 
chamber-musician to Queen Charlotte. 

Abel, Niels Henrik (1802-29), a Norwegian 
mathematician, occupied mainly with the theory 
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ABEL 

of elliptical functions. See Life by Bjerknes (Fr. 
trans. 18S5). 

Abel, Otto (1824-54), German historian. 

Abelard, or Abailard, Peter, the keenest 
thinker and boldest theologian of the 12th 
century, was born at Le Pallet, 10 miles SE. of 
Nantes, in 1079, the eldest son of a noble Breton 
house. He studied under Roscellin, in 1115 
became a lecturer in the cathedral school of 
Notre-Dame ; and for a few years he enjoyed 
extraordinary repute and influence. Among his 
pupils were Peter Lombard, Berengar, and 
Arnold of Brescia. But within the precincts of 
Notre-Dame lived the beautiful Heloise, niece of 
the canon Fulbert, then seventeen years of age ; 
and with her Abelard, thirty-eight years of age 
and acting as her tutor, fell passionately in love. 
The lovers fled together to Brittany, where 
Heloise bore a son, and was privately married 
to Abelard. When shortly after Heloise, denying 
the marriage (lest it should stand in Abelard’s 
way), left her uncle’s house for the convent of 
Argenteuil, Fulbert caused Abelard to be muti- 
lated so as to be incapable of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Abelard entered the abbey of St Denis 
as monk ; Heloise took the veil at Argenteuil. 
Ere long a synod at Soissons (1121) condemned 
his teaching on the Trinity as heretical. In the 
hermit’s hut at Nogent-sur-Seine to which he 
retired, Abelard was soon again besieged by 
importunate disciples; the hermitage became 
a monastic school known as Paraclete, which, 
when Abelard was invited to become abbot of 
St Gildas-de-Rluiys in Brittany, was given to 
Heloise and a sisterhood. In his abbey Abelard 
maintained for ten years a struggle with disorderly 
and unfriendly monks, and at last fled to Cluny, 
where he lived a model of asceticism and theo- 
logical labour, and recanted some of the doctrines 
that had given most offence. Again, however, 
his adversaries, headed by Bernard of Clairvaux 
(q.v.), accused him of numerous heresies, of which 
he was found guilty by a council at Sens and by 
the pope. On his way to Rome to defend himself 
he died at the priory of St Marcel, near Chalon, 
21st April 1142. His remains were buried by 
Heloise at Paraclete, where hers were afterwards 
laid beside them ; and thence the ashes of both 
were taken to Paris in 1800, and in 1817 were 
buried in one sepulchre at Pere la Chaise, where 
still they lie. Abelard was a conceptualist rather 
than a nominalist, and in theology was held to be 
rationalistic. His ethical system he set down in 
the work Nosce teipsum. Sic et Non is a curious 
collection of contradictions from the works of 
the Fathers. His Historia Ccilamitatum Meai'um 
forms the subject of a remarkable drama by 
R6musat; and the still extant correspondence 
between Abelard and Heloise suggested to Pope 
his Epistle of Eloisci to Abelard. The best edition 
of Abelard’s works is by Cousin (2 vols. 1849-59). 
His work on the Trinity, long lost, was published 
by Stolzle in 1891. See monographs by Remusat 
(Paris, 1845), Wilkens (Gottingen, 1855), Carriere 
(Giessen, 1853), Deutsch (Leip. 1883), Compayre 
(Eng. trans. 1893), McCabe (1901), Sikes (1932). 

Abencerra'ges, a noble Moorish family which 
came to Spain in the 8th century, and is said to 
have suffered tragical destruction in the ^h.ambra 
under Abu Hassan (1466-S4). 

Aben-Ezra (1093-1167), born at Toledo, was one 
of the most learned Jews of his time, distin- 
guished in philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine. He visited France, Egypt, and 
England, and passed his later years m Rome. 
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Abercom. See Hamilton. 

Abercrombie, John (1780-1844), born at Aber- 
deen, took his M.D. in Edinburgh (1803), and, 
establishing a practice there, after Dr Gregory’s 
death (1821) was recognised as the first consulting 
physician in Scotland. His Intellectual Powers 
(1S30) and Moral Feelings (1833) are superficial. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles (1881-1938), profes- 
sor of English at Leeds (1922) and London ( 1929), 
reader at Oxford (1935), was an expert in both 
the theory and the practice of the art of poetry. 

Abercrombie, Sm (Leslie) Patrick (Kt. 1945). 
bom in 1879, was professor of Town Planning at 
University College. London (1935-46). and con- 
sultant for planning and rebuilding London, 
Plymouth, Hull, Bath, and the Clyde region. 

Abercrombie, Sm Ralph (1734-1801). was bom 
at Menstrie, Clackmannanshire, studied law at 
Edinburgh and Leipzig, but joined the Dragoons 
in 1756 and served in the Seven Years’ War. 
He was M.P. for Clackmannanshire, 1774-80: 
in 1793 he accompanied the Duke of York to 
Holland, where he won the admiration of the 
army. The West Indies campaign he conducted 
with distinguished success. In 1797 he was sent 
to command the forces in Ireland, but his remon- 
strances against the policy of the government led 
to his removal to the Scottish command. In 
1801 he received the command of the expedition to 
the Mediterranean. The fleet anchored in Aboukir 
Bay on 2d March 1801 ; and before mid-day of 
the 8tli, the British troops were in possession of 
the sandhills which command the shore, having 
landed in the face of a storm of shot. On the 
21st, Menou, the French commander, attempted 
vainly to surprise the British camp. In the 
glorious action that ensued, Abercromby was 
struck by a musket-ball in the thigh : and on the 
28th he died on board the flagship. The peerage 
conferred on his widow was afterwards enjoyed by 
his eldest son, with the title of Baron Abercromby. 
— His second son, General Sir John Abercromby 
(1772-1817), captured Mauritius in 1809. — His 
third son, James (1776-185S), entered parliament 
in 1S07, held the office of Speaker (1835-39), and 
was then created Baron Dunfermline. He wrote 
a Memoir of his father’s last eight years (1861). — 
John, the fifth baron (1841-1924), wrote a standard 
work on Bronze Age Pottery (1912). 

Aberdare, Henry Austin Bruce, Lord, born 
at Duffryn, Glamorganshire, 10th April 1815, was 
called to the bar in 1837, and in 1852 was returned 
by Merthyr-Tydvil as a Liberal. Home Secretary 
under Gladstone in 1868, he was raised to the 
peerage in 1873, and was Lord President of the 
Council in 1873-74. He died 25th February 1895. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton Gordon, Earl 
of, born at Edinburgh, 28th January 1784, was 
educated at Harrow ; in 1801 succeeded to the 
earldom ; made a tour through Greece ; and took 
his M.A. from St John’s College, Cambridge (1804). 
In 1806 he was elected a Scottish representative 
peer ; in 1813-14 was ambassador to Vienna ; and 
in 1828 became Foreign Secretary in the new 
Wellington ministry. The general principle which 
guided his policy was that of non-intervention, 
which, joined to his well-known sympathy with 
Metternich, exposed him to the suspicion of 
hostility to popular liberty. His gradual aban- 
donment of high Tory principles was evinced by 
his support of the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and of the Catholic Emancipation Act. 
In 1841 he again became Foreign Secretary, his 
chief services as such being the conclusion of the 
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Oregon Treaty. Hi of thB Scottish 
could not heal the D»srui t the Act for 

Church, and was virtually repeated uy peel he 

the Abolition of Pa jj°y a . ge ’ fr e e -trade principles, 
was honestly converted lg46 immediately 

nn(i with p€0l ho resigned on Lord 

after the repeal of the Corn I ^ cted ag fittest 
Derby’s resignation, he . . 1 w hich for some 
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; n 8 M a |ned n up° f the e mS“f the popular dis- 
content. Roebuck's motion, calling for ,n ^ 
w°as carried by a strong majority ; and oil 1 
February 1855, Lord Aberdeen, resigned l office. 
He died in London, December 1®60- 

Lives by his son (1893), Lady K . Balfou £ 

—His grandson. Georoe (1841-<0), the sixth an 
‘Sailor Earl’ of Aberdeen, was drowned on the 
voyage from Boston to Melbourne, when he was 
succeeded by his brother, John Campbell 
Hamilton Gordon (1847-1934), who was viceroy 
of Ireland in 1886 and 1905-15, in 1893-98 was 
governor of Canada, and in 1915 was made a 
marquess. In 1S77 he married Ishbel * Iana f 
Marjorlbanks (1857-1939), youngest daughter of 
the first Lord Tweedmouth, who was Interested in 
women-questions and the Irish peasantry,and 
wrote on Canada (1894) and tuberculosis (1908). 

Abernethy, John, surgeon, was born in London 
3d April 1764, the grandson of the Re\. John 
Abernethy (1680-1740), an Irish Presbyterian 
clergyman and controversialist. He was edu- 
cated at Wolverhampton grammar-school, and in 
1779 was apprenticed to the assistant-surgeon at 
St Bartholomew's Hospital. In J787 he was him- 
self elected assistant-surgeon to St Bartholo- 
mew's, and soon after began to lecture. At first, 
he manifested extraordinary diffidence, but his 
power soon developed itself; and his lectures at 
fast attracted crowds. In 1813 he was appointed 
surgeon to Christ’s Hospital, in 1814 professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the College of Surgeons, 
and in 1816 full surgeon to St Bartholomew s, a 
post which he resigned in 1829. His practice 
increased with his celebrity, which the eccentri- 
city and rudeness of his manners contributed to 
heighten. He died at Enfield, 28th April 1881. 
Of his Works (4 vols. 1830) the most important is 
his Constitutional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases (1809). See Life by George Macilwain (3d 
ed. 2 vols. 1857). 

Abershaw, Jerry (1773-95), a highwayman who 
haunted Wimbledon Common, and was hanged at 
last for shooting a constable. 

Abgar, the name or title of some twenty-eight 
princes of Edessa (Osrhoene) from about 136 b.c. 

Abich, Wilhelm Hermann (1806-86), a German 
geologist and traveller in the Caucasus, Armenia, 
and Northern Persia. 

Abinger, Baron. Sec Scarlett. 

Abington. See Habington. 

Abington, Frances (ntc Barton, 1737-1816), 
from 1755 to 1799 was a popular actress, having 
previously been a flower-girl, street-singer, mill- 
iner, and kitchen-maid. 

Abney, Sir William de Wiveleslie(ci\ 1900), 
born at Derby in 1844, and educated at Rossall 
and Woolwich, became captain in the Royal 
Engineers in 1 SOI, assistant-secretary in 1899, and 
adviser, in 1903, to the Board of Education. He 
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About, Edmond F C iu Lorra j ne , February 
author, was ^bor bril ^ an t course at the Lycee 

14, 1828. After Nonnale in Pans, he 

Charlemagne aI * d Athens ; and then return- 

studied archeology to a litera ry career. 

ing to Paris, dm ote Legion of Honour 

He received the Ciog on A ^ ademy i n !884, 
in 1868, and w aselecre recep tion, January 

include L* Grece contempt 

17 » 1 ®ni 54 ? Le Roi des Montagues (1856 ; Eug. 
raine (1854). ^ (1863), Trente et QuaranU 

trans. 1S9<), ^ 2 . wHicli cost him a week’s 

(1865 , Alsace (1872), w jc Germans, and 
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Aboyne. See Gordon. 

Abraham, the father of the Hebrew people, 
came from the Chaldean town of Ur, near the 
Persian Gnlf, into Canaan at a date variously esti- 
mated at from 2866 b.c. to 1700 b.c. See Gen. 

x i —XXV 

Abraham-a-Santa-Clara, the monastic name 
of Ulrich Megerle, a very eccentric but popular 
Augustinian monk, who was born near Mess- 
kirch, in Swabia, in 1644, and died court-preacher 

in Vienna in 1709. 

Abravanel. See Abarbanel. 

Abruzzi, Luigi Amedeo, Duke of the (1S73- 
1933), cousin of Victor Emmanuel III., noted for 
his Alaskan, Himalayan, and African olimbs, and 
his expedition to 86 8 3 3' N., commanded the Italian 
navy 1914-17. 

Absalon, Archbishop of Lund. See Axel. 

Absolon, John (1815-95), water-colour painter, 
was bom at Lambeth. 

Abt, Franz, composer of songmiusic, was born 
22d December 1819 at Eilenburg, Prussian 
Saxony, and died at Wiesbaden, 31st March 1885. 

Abu-bekr, the father of Mohammed's wife, 
Ayesha, was bom at Mecca in 573 a.d., became 
the Prophet’s most trusted follower, and in 632 
succeeded him as the first khalif. He died in 634, 
and was buried near Mohammed, at Medina. 

Abulfaraj, called also Barhebneus— as being 
of Jewish descent— was bom in Armenia in 1226. 
A master of Syriac, Arabic, and Greek, ho was 
equally learned in philosophy, theology, and medi- 
cine. At the age of twenty, he was made a bishop, 
and as Bishop of Aleppo roso to the second highest 
dignity among the Jacobite Christians. Of his 
numerous writings, the best known is a Syriac 
universal history (ed. and trans. Budge, 1932). He 
died in Persia in 12S6. 

Abulfeda, Ismail-ibn-Ali (1273-1331), a Moslem 
prince and historian, bom at Damascus, ruled 
from 1310 over Hamat in Syria. A generous patron 
of literature and science, in his Arabic An nals he 
has left one of our most valuable sources of 
Saracen history. It has been edited and trans- 
lated into Latin (5 vols. 1789-94) by Reiske ; the 
earlier part, Historia antcislamica, by Fleiscliev 
(1831). His other great work is his Geography. 

Aoolus, Lucius (c, 170-c. 85 b.c.), a Roman tragic 
poet, of whoso work only a fow fragments survive. 

Accum, Friedrich (1769-183S), a Westphalian 
chemist who during 1810-20 greatly promoted the 
introduction of gas-lighting in England. 

Achcemen'ides, a dynasty in ancient Persia, 
from which sprang Cyrus (q.v.). 

Aohard, Franz Karl (1753-1821), of Berlin, 
improved the manufacture of beetroot-s ugar. 
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Aohates, the proverbially faithful companion 
of JSneas (q.v.) on his wanderings from Troy. 

Achilles, mythical hero of the Iliad and of the 
siege of Troy. See also Tatius. 

Achmet. See Ahmed. 

Ackermann, Rudolph (1764-1834), a native of 
Saxony, in 1795 opened a print-shop in London. 
He introduced lithography as a tine art into 
England, and originated the ‘ Annuals ’ with his 
Forget-me-not (1825). 

Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, K.C.B. 

(1884), Oxford regius professor of Medicine 1857- 
94, was born 23d August 1815, from Harrow pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, held an All Souls 
fellowship, and in 1848 took M.D. I*' 1890 1 ie 
was made a baronet, and he died in 1900. His 
eldest brother, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, born at 
Killerton, Devon, 25th May 1809, was educated at 
Harrow and Christ Church, entered parliament in 
1887 as a Conservative, but by 1865 had turned a 
decided Liberal; he sat until 1886. In 1871 he 
succeeded as eleventh baronet, in 1896 published 
Knowledge, Duty , and Faith. He died 29th May 
1898.— Sir Thomas’s second son, Sir Arthur 
Herbert Dyke Acland (1S47-1926), educated at 
Rugby and Christ Church, in 1886-99 was Liberal 
M.P. for Rotherham, in 1892-95 was Vice-president 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 

Aconzio, Jacopo, or Jacobus Acontius (c. 
1500-66), was a native of Trent, who came in 
1557 to Basel, and in 1559 to England. His anti- 
dogmatic Stratagemata Satance (1565) offers a 
very early advocacy of toleration ; he was also a 
lawyer, courtier, and engineer. 

Acosta, Gabriel, or Uriel d', a Portuguese 
Jew, born at Oporto about 1591, was bred a 
Catholic, but early adopted the faith of his 
fathers, and fled to Amsterdam, only to find 
there how little modern Judaism accorded with 
the Mosaic Law. For his Examination of 
Pharisaic Traditions (in Spanish, 1624), a charge 
of atheism was brought against him by the Jews 
before a Christian magistracy; and having lost 
all his property, twice suffered excommunication, 
and submitted to humiliating penance, he at last 
shot himself (1640). His autobiography was pub- 
lished in Latin and German (Leip. 1847). 

Acton, Sir John Francis Edward, minister 
of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, was born at Besan- 
qon, an English doctor’s son, in 1736. Passing in 
1779 from the naval service of Tuscany to that of 
Naples, he became successively admiral and 
generalissimo, and soon managed the entire 
administration. His measures, able but arbi- 
trary, ultimately caused a reaction in favour of 
the French party ; and he fell from power in 
1806, and died at Palermo, August 12, 1811, 
having twenty years before succeeded to a Shrop- 
shire baronetcy.— His grandson, John, Lord 
Acton, was born at Naples, 10th January 1834, 
and succeeded his father as baronet in 1837. He 
was educated at Oscott under Wiseman, and at 
Munich by Dollinger, opposed the dogma of 
papal infallibility, and as leader of the Liberal 
Catholics in England edited a review and a paper 
in their interest. He sat for five years in parlia- 
ment, and Gladstone made him Baron Acton. 
He had written on Wolsey, the Vatican decrees, 
German history, &c., when in 1895 he became 
professor of History at Cambridge. He planned 
the Cambridge Modem Histoi'y , but died 19th 
June 1902. After his death his lectures on modern 
history and on the French Revolution appeared, 
as well as collections of his historical papers, 


essays, and correspondence. See Cardinal Gas* 
quet, Lord Acton and his Circle (1906). 

Adalbert, St, the apostle of the Prussians, 
was chosen Bishop of Prague, his birthplace, in 
982, but went off to carry the gospel to the 
Hungarians, to the Poles, and then to the Prus- 
sians, by whom he was murdered in 997. 

Adalbert (c. 1000-72), Archbishop of Bremen 
and Hamburg, and papal legate to the north, 
extended his spiritual sway over Scandinavia, and 
carried Christianity to the Wends. In 1063 he 
became tutor to the young Henry IV., and soon, 
spite of the opposition of the nobles, ruled over 
the whole kingdom. 

Adam of Bremen (d.c.1075), the Latin his- 
torian of the archbishopric of Hamburg. 

Adam, Adolphe Charles (1S03-5G), musical 
composer, who was born and died in Paris, the 
son of the pianist, Louis Adam (1758-1848). His 
comic opera, the Postilion de Longjumeau (1835), 
still keeps the stage. 

Adam, Alexander, LL.D., the author of 
Roman Antiquities (1791), was born near Forres, 
Elginshire, 24th June 1741. The son of a small 
farmer, in 1757 he came to Edinburgh University, 
and in 1761 obtained the head-mastership of 
Watson’s Hospital, in 1768 the rectorship of the 
High School. Scott, Horner, and Jeffrey were 
among his pupils. He died, 18th December 1809, 
of apoplexy, his last words being : ‘ But it grows 
dark, boys ; you may go.’ 

Adam, Jean, a Scottish poetess, was born 
near Greenock in 1710, and died in the Glasgow 
poorhouse in 1765, after a joyless life, first as 
schoolmistress, then as hawker. Her Poems 
(1734), religious effusions in the Tate and Brady 
style, by no means support the claim advanced 
for her authorship of ‘There’s nae Luck aboot 
the House,’ which, with much more likelihood, 
is ascribed to Mickle (q.v.). See a long article in 
Athenceum for 27th January 1877. 

Adam, Louis. See Adam, Adolphe. 

Adam, Mme. (Juliette Lamber, born at Ver- 
berie, Oise, 1836 ; died 1936), journalist and 
author, wife of the Senator Edmond Adam (1816- 
77), assembled round her during the Empire a 
salon of wits, artists, and advanced politicians, 
produced stories and books on social and politi- 
cal questions, and in 1879 founded the Nouvelle 
Revue. In 1895-1905 she published her Memoires. 

Adam, Robert, architect, was born at Kirk- 
caldy in 1728. His father, William Adam of 
Mary burgh, Fife (1689-1748), was also an archi- 
tect of no mean repute. After leaving Edin- 
burgh University, Robert proceeded in 1754 to 
Italy, and thence to Dalmatia, where lie made 
drawings of the ruins of Diocletian's palace at 
Spalato. On his return to Britain, in 1762, he 
was appointed architect to the king. In 1768 he 
was elected member for Kinross-shire. For over 
twenty-five years, his practice, in partnership 
with his brother James, was more extensive than 
that of any other architect. In 1773 the brothers 
commenced to publish a series of engravings of 
their chief designs. Robert died in London, 3d 
March 1792, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. In Edinburgh the chief Adam works are 
the Register House and the University Old 
Buildings ; in Glasgow the Infirmary ; in London 
the Admiralty screen, but not, since demolition 
1936, the Adelphl buildings, named from the 
brothers (Gk. adelphoi). See books by Swarbrick 
(1916) and Bolton (1922).— His nephew, the Right 

Hon. William Adam of Blair- Adam (1751-1839), 
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Admiral Sir Charles Adam (1780-1853), and 

of his life. His son, Charles Elphinstone Adam 
( 1859-1922), was in 1882 made a baronet. 

Adamnan, Columba’s biographer, was born 
about 625 , of the race of Hy-Nedl, in j*.a t p 
of Ulster which now forms Donegal. Educated 

at the monastic seminary of . clon *”\v l “|“® ? 8 of 
year he joined the Columban brotherhood m 

Iona, of which, in 679, he was chosen abbot, the 
ninth ill succession to his great kinsman, t . 
founder. In G86 he paid a visit to his friend and 
pupil, Aldfrid, king of Northumbria, to procure 
the release of some Irish captives; and dunng 
this visit, and another one two years later, lie 
was converted to the Roman views as to the 
holding of Easter and the shape of the tonsure. 
Those views he endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, 
and also in Ireland, which he twice revisited, in 
692 and 697 ; but he failed, at least in Iona, and 
it is said that mortification at the failure caused 
his death, 23d September 704. He left behind 
him a Latin treatise * On the Holy Places, dic- 
tated, he says, by Arculfus, a Frankish bishop, 
who, returning from a pilgrimage, had been 
wrecked on the Western Isles. It is valuable as 
one of our earliest descriptions of Palestine. 
Adamnan's Vision, a professed account of Ins 
visit to heaven and hell, is a work of the 10 th or 
11th century; but certainly his is the VitaSancti 
Columbce, his Life of Columba, which along with 
miracles and many stories palpably incredible, 
reveals a great deal of distinct and minute matter 
concerning the remarkable community of Iona. 
There are editions by Reeves (1857, from an 8 th- 
century codex discovered at Schalfhausen in 1S45) 
and Fowler (Oxf. 1895, 1920). 

Adams, Charles Francis (1807-86), diplo- 
matist, the son of John Quincy Adams, was born 
in Boston, studied at Harvard, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1828. He served five years In the 
legislature of Massachusetts, and in 1858-61 was 
a congressman for Massachusetts. In 1SG1-08 he 
was minister to England, in 1871-72 an ‘Alabama* 
arbitrator. He published his grandfather’s Life 
and Works. See the Life (1900) by his son Charles 
Francis (1S35-1915). — Another son, Henry (1S3S- 
1918), is remembered chiefly for his History of the 
United States 1801-17 (9 vols. 1S89-91) and his 
autobiography, The Education of Henry Adams 
(1918). See Life by J. T. Adams (1933), aud his 
Adams Family (1930). 

Adams, Francis (1796-1801), an Aberdeenshire 
doctor, who translated Paulas /Egineta, Hippo- 
crates, &c. 

Adams, John, second president of the United 
States, was born in Braintree, 10 miles from 
Boston, 31st October 1735, the son of a fanner, 
and distinguished himself at Harvard. Admitted 
to the bar in 1758, ho settled at Boston in 1768, 
and soon had a very largo practice. Of strongly 
colonial sympathies, ho declined the post of 
Advocate-general in the Court of Admiralty, and 
in 1765 led the protest against the Stamp Act. 
His hoalth failing, he withdrew in 1771 to Brain- 
tree, but in 1774 was sent as a delegate from 
Massachusetts to the first Continental Congross. 
He proposed the election of Washington as com- 
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.... phifif and was the ‘colossus of the 
debate * on the ‘ Declaration of Independence/ 
President of the Board of War, and a member of 
over ninety committees, of twenty-five of which 
he was chairman, lie was kept constantly at 
work from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m ; but retired from 
w° ‘‘ !n 1777 onlv to be sent to France 

and 8 to Holland as commissioner from the new 
republic. He was one of the commissioners who 
in 1783 signed the treaty of peace, and in 1<85 88 
was minifter to England. While in London he 
nublished his Defence of the Constitution of the 
States (3 vols. 1787). In 1789 he became 
vice-president of the United States under Wash- 
inaton They were re-elected in 1<92; and m 
1796 Adams was chosen president by the Federal- 
ists His administration was noted foi fierce dis- 
sensions among the leaders of that party, especi- 
ally between Adams and Alexander Hamilton. 
Defeated on seeking re-election in 1800, Adams 

retired in chagrin to ll . is ho,, ' e a ^ S 82^’ Sethis 
plinsetts where he died Jul> 4, lozi>. aee iiis 

Life and Works, edited by C. F Adams (10 vols 

1850 - 56 ), the Life by J. Q. and C. F. Ad a ins (2 

vols. 1S71), and that by Morse (1SS.>), and J. T. 

Adams, The Adams Family (1930). 

Adams, John, or Alexander Smith (c. 1760- 
1829) a ringleader in the mutiny of the Bounty 
( 1789 ** see Blioh), and the only mutineer not 
murdered in 1794 on Pitcairn Island by the 
Tahitians, who in return were murdered by the 
women. He died a most exemplary character. 

Adams, John Couch, astronomer, was born 
at Laneast, near Launceston, 5th June 1819, from 
Devonport passed to St Johns College, Cain- 
bridge, where he graduated as senior wrangler m 
1843, and became fellow and mathematical tutor, 
and in 1858 Lowndean professor of Astronomy. 
He died 21st January 1892. Soon after taking his 
degree, he undertook to find out the cause ol 
the irregularities in the motion of Uranus. In 
a paper of 1st Juno 1S46 Leverrier assigned to an 
unknown planet almost the same place as Adams 
had done in a paper left with the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich in October 1S45. The Astro- 
nomical Society awarded equal honours to both in 
1S4S ; and Neptune was actually observed by Galle 
at Berlin in September 1S46. Adams also made 
important researches as to the secular acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion, and on the November 
meteors. See memoir by J. W. L. Glaislior pro- 
fixed to Iiis Scicntijic Papers (1896). 

Adams, John Quincy, son of President John 
Adams, and himself the sixth president of the 
United States, was born at Quincy, July 11, 1767, 
and at fourteen became private secretary to the 
American envoy at St Petersburg. He was 
secretary to the commission for peace between 
the colonies and the mother-country ; but in 
1785 began to study at Harvard, and was ad- 
mitted to tho bar in 1790. Successively minister 
to the Hague, London, Lisbon, and Berlin, in 
1S03 he was elected to tho U.S. senate from Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1806, boldly denouncing tho 
right of searching ships claimed by the. British 
government, he lost favour with the Federal party 
and his seat. In 1809 he was minister to St 
Petersburg ; in 1814, a member of a commission 
to negotiate peace between Great Britain aud the 
United States ; in 1815-17 minister at tho court 
of St James’s. As secrotary of state under Presi- 
dent Monroe, ho negotiated with Spain tho treaty 
for the acquisition of Florida, and was alleged to 
bo tho real author of tho ‘ Monroe Doctrine.' In 
1825 Adams was elected president by the House 
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Of Representatives— no election having been 
made by the people. Failing of re-election, he 
retired to his home at Quincy, depressed, and 
poor in purse. In 1830 he was elected to the 
lower house of congress, where he became noted 
as a promoter of anti-slavery'Views ; and he was 
returned to each successive congress until Ins 
death in the Speaker’s room, February 23, 1848. 
See his Diary (ed. Nevins, 1928). Lives by Morse 
(1882) and Stoddart (1S87), his Writings (ed. Ford, 
1913e«scg.), J.T. Adams, The Adams Family (1930). 
Adams, Mrs Leith. See Laffan. 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), American states- 
man, born at Boston, was lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts 1789-94, and then governor till 
1797 His ignorance of military matters led him 
to tilink Washington’s conduct of the war weak 
and dilatory. In 1776 he anticipated Napoleon by 
aDDlving the term, 4 a nation of shopkeepers, to 
the English. See Life by Wells (3 vols. 1865) and 
Morse (1884), and his Works edited by H. A. 
Cushing (1897). 

Adams, Thomas, a Puritan preacher who from 
1612 till about 1653 held charges in Bedfordshire, 
Buckingham, and London. His most notable 
works are his sermons and his commentary on 
2d Peter. Southey called him 4 the prose Shake- 
speare of Puritan theologians. 

Adams, William, an English navigator, born 
in 1564 at Gillingham, near Chatham, from 1600 
till his death in 1620 lived in Japan, where he 
was ‘in such favour with two emperors as never 
was any Christian in those parts of the world. 
See his Letters in vol. i. of Purchas , the Diary 
of Richard Cocks (Hakluyt Soc. 1883), and his 
Log (ed. Purnell, Japan Soc. Trans. 1916). 

Adams, William (1814-48), author of The 
Shadow of the Cross and other 4 sacred allegories, 
died at Boncliurch in the Isle of Wight, haying 
been an Oxford tutor and clergyman (1837-42). 

Adams, William Henry Davenport (1828-91), 
compiler of over a hundred difierent works. 

Adams-Acton, John, sculptor, born at Acton, 
11th December 1836, died 28th October 1.10. 

Adanson, Michel (1727-1806), botanist, having 
spent 1748-53 in Senegal, published . Histo ire iNatw- 
relle du Sendai (1757) and Families des Plantes 
(1763), and left an unfinished encyclopaedia. 

Addington, Henry. See Sidmouth. 

Addison, Joseph, bom 1st May 1672, was the 

eldest son of 

rector of Milston, in Wiltshire, and from 1683 
dean of Lichfield, and was educated at Amesbury 
Lichfield, the Charterhouse, and Queen s College 
and Magdalen, Oxford. In 1693 he began his 
literary career with a poetical address to Dry den. 
Next year appeared his Account of the Greatest 
Enqlish Poets, and a translation of the fourth 
book of the Georgies. Through Charles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, he obtained in 1699 a pension 
of £300, and spent four years in France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and Holland, during which 
he wrote his Letter to Lord Halifax, and made 
notes for his Remarks on Italy, and his Dialogue 
on Medals . The Campaign , a poem celebrating the 
victory of Blenheim (1704), secured for him a 
commissionership of Excise. While secretary to 
the Earl of Sunderland, he produced his opera 
Rosamond (1706); in 1707 he attended Lord 
Halifax to Hanover. In 1708-11 he was secre- 
tary to Lord Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and here he formed a warm friendship with 
Swift. Elected to parliament for Malmesbury 
he kept the seat for life. He contributed 
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largely to the Tatler, started by his friend Steele 
in °1709 ; 41 papers being wholly by Addison, 
and 34 by him and Steele conjointly. In 
March 1711 was founded the Spectator, 274 num- 
bers of which (those signed with one of the 
letter's CLIO), were the work of Addison. 
His fortune was now so much augmented, that 
in 1711 he was enabled to purchase for £10,000 
the estate of Bilton, near Rugby. His tragedy 
Cato (1713) aroused such vehement party enthu- 
siasm that it kept the stage for thirty-five nights 
In the Whig interest, he attacked the Treaty ol 
Utrecht in The Late Trial and Conviction of Count 
Tariff. After the accession of George I., he be- 
came once more, for about a year, secretary to the 
Earl of Sunderland as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

In 1715, a suspicion that he was the author of 
Tickell’s translation of the first book of the Iliad, 
brought him into collision with Pope, who after- 
wards satirised him in the famous charactei ol 
Atticus. He also wrote his comedy of The Drum- 
mer which was acted without success at Drury 
Lane ; and, in the Hanoverian cause, issued (1715- 
16) the Freeholder. He was made a commissioner 
for trade and the colonies, and in 1716 married 
Charlotte, Countess of Warwick. In 1717 he was 
appointed secretary of state, but resigned his post, 
owing toliis failing health, in March 1 <18. Almost 
his last literary undertaking was unfortunately a 
paper-war, on the Peerage Bill of 1719, with lus 
old friend Steele. A sufferer from asthma, and 
then from dropsy, he died at Holland House, 1 1 tli 
June 1719. As a light essayist, he has no equal 
in English literature. In the Spectator may be 
traced the foundations of all that is sound and 
healthy in modern English thought. Addison s 
criticism does not aim at being profound, but is 
distinguished for its sobriety and good sense. His 
prose style reflects the grace and subtlety of Ins 
humour. Cato, written with great elegance and 
correctness, is wanting in dramatic spirit. See 
the Life, by Lucv Aikin (1843), and Macaulay s 
review of it ; also Courthope’s Addison (1884). 

Addison, Thomas (1793-1860), physician, was 
born near Newcastle, and graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh in 1815. He settled in London, 
and in 1837 became physician to Guy s Hospital. 
His chief researches were on pneumonia, phthisis, 
and especially on the disease of the snpra-renal 
capsules, known as Addison’s Disease. 

Adelaer (‘Eagle’), the honorific title of Cort 
Sivertsen (1622-75), a naval commander, born at 
Brevig, in Norway, who fought splendidly for 
Venice against the Turks, and in 1663 was re- 
called to the service of Denmark. 

Adelaide, Queen (1792-1849), daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meiningen, in 1818 married 
the Duke of Clarence, who in 1830 succeeded to 
the English throne as William IV. She was much 
more worthy than popular. See Memoir by 
Doran (1861) and by M. F. Sandars (1915). 

Ad'eler, Max(1 841-1915), pseudonym of Charles 
Heber Clark, a Philadelphia journalist and humor- 
ist, author of Out of the Hurly Burly, &c. 

Ad'elung, Johann Christoph (1732-1806), 
linguist and lexicographer, was born in Pome, 
rania, and died at Dresden, where, since 1787, he 
had held the office of chief-librarian. 

Adler, Alfred, neurologist and psychologist, 
born at Vienna in 1870, diverged from Freud s 
teaching and developed his own individual 
psychology.’ He died in 1937. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus (1803-90), was born at 
Hanover and educated at Gottingen, Erlangen, 
and Wurzburg. He became chief- rabbi of 
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Oldenburg in 1829, of Hanover in 1830, and of 
the united congregations of the British eropi 
in 1845. -His son and successor, Hmimann 
born in Hanover in 1839, graduated B.A .ax 
London in 1859, and Ph.D. at Leipzig two years 
later. A staunch defender of his co-rebgionists 
he published The Jews in England; Ibn Gabirol , 

&c. He died 18 th July 1911. 

Adolphus. John (1768-1845), born in London 

ed ‘ T ER 4 ADOLPHUS 

Life (1871). — His son, John Leycester Adolphus 
(1795-1862), barrister, inter aha 
to Richard Heber (1821), showing Scott to ha\e 

written the Waverley novels. 

Adrian, the name of six popes : Adrian I . 
(772-95) ; Adrian II. (8CT-72) ; Adrian III. (884-5) , 
Adrian IV. (1154-59); Adrian V. (12iO), anil 
Adrian VI. (1522-23). Of these Adrian IV. was 
an Englishman, the only one that ever sat on the 
papal chair. Nicolas Breakspear by name, he 
was born at Langley, near St Albans, became 
first a lay-brother in the monastery of St Rufus, 
near Avignon, and in 1137 was elected its abbot. 
His zeal for strict discipline raised a combination 
to defame his character, and he had to appeal 
before Eugeni us III. at Rome. Here he not only 
cleared himself, but acquired the esteem of the 
pope, who appointed him cardinal-bishop ot 
Albano in 1146. In 1154 he was raised to the 
papal see, one of his early acts being to grant 
Ireland to Henry II. Adrian was at first on 
friendly terms with the Emperor Frederick I. , 
but his high notions of the papal supremacy led 
to that long contest between popes and Holien- 
Btanfens which ended in the destruction of the 
dynasty. See Life by Alfred Tarleton (1S9<>).— 

For the Emperor Adrian, see Hadrian. 

Ady, Endre (1877-1919). Hungarian lyrical 
poet, enriched literature with new forms. 

Adye. Gen. Sm John Miller. G.C.B. (1819- 
fj 1900). born at Sevenoaks. served through the 
Crimean War. the Mutiny, the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882. &c. 

.ffilfric (c. 955-1022) called Grammaticus , a 
writer, was a pupil of Bishop Ethelwolil of Win- 
chester, most likely at the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Abingdon ; and, after ruling the new 
monastery at Cerne Abbas, became abbot of 
Ensham. He has been confounded by Wright, 
Dean Hook, and Freeman with zElfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (995-1005) ; anil by Wharton 
and Thorpe with iElfric, Archbishop of York 
(1032-1051). His Latin and English grammar and 
glossary, and his Colloquium , are less important 
than his eighty Homilies , edited by Thorpe for 
the yElfric Society (1844-46). 

AElianus, Claudius, a native of Pneneste, who 
taught rhetoric in Rome e. 220 a.d., and was 
styled the ‘Sophist.’ We have his Varia Historia 
and De Natura Animalium. 

ABmilius Paulus was the consul who fell at 
Cannae in 216 b.c. His son, Lucius iEmilius 
Paulus (or Paullus) Macedonicus, in 168 b.c. was 
re-elected consul and defeated Perseus, king of 
Macedon, at Pydna. His son, adopted by Scipio, 
was known as Scipio jEmilianus. 

iEneas, the hero of Virgil’s sEncid, is repre- 
sented as a Trojan hero who fled from Troy on its 
fall, and became the king of the Latins. 

AEineaB Silvius. See Pius II. 


iPavhlnes an Athenian orator, second only 

born 389 b.c. Demosthenes 

t0 Demosthenes born to philip of 

then Ensuing his designs for the sub- 
Macedon, then puism | states; while 

JSefiEL °as head of the peace-party was a 
/Lsclnne , ■ h embassy sent by the 

member of more than m I . esult J justi ned the 

^gac^us 8 fears of Demosthenes. But when it 
was proposed to reward him with a golden crown, 
Sff indicted the proposer, Ctesiphon, for 
bringing forward a,, illegal proposition. Demos- 
thenes replied in perhaps the greatest of his 
speeches • and iEschines, defeated had to leave 
Athens He established a school of eloquence in 
Rhodes and died at Samos, 314 b.c. The oration 
against Ctesiphon and two others (all that have 
comedown to us) have been edited by Franke 
fbriD I860), Weidner (Berl. 1872), Richardson 
fBoston 1889), Gwatkin and Shuckburgli (1890), 
Adams” (1919). See Jebb’s Attic Orators. 

^s'chylus, the father of Greek tragedy, was 
bom at Eleusis, the town of the Mysteries, near 
Athens in 525 b.c. The first attempts at tragedy 
had been made by Thespis ; and there were older 
contemporaries of vEschylus, with whom he con- 
tended successfully. He fought for Athens in 
the great Persian wars, and was wounded at 
Marathon. His first victory as a poet was gained 
in 485 b.c.; and, having won thirteen first prizes 
in tragic competitions, lie was exceedingly hurt 
at being defeated by Sophocles in 46S b.c. This 
may have induced him to leave Athens and go to 
Sicily where he produced a new edition of his 
extant Persee. His trial before the Areopagus on 
the charge of divulging the Mysteries is also 
stated as a cause of his departure. His last great 
victory was won in 45S b.c., with the trilogy 
which we still possess, and three years later he 
died at Gela in Sicily. Out of some sixty plays 
ascribed to him, we have only seven extant, the 
Suppliants , the Persee, the Seven against Thebes t 
the Prometheus Bound (in some ways the perfec- 
tion of its author’s art), and the trilogy of the 
Oresteia, three plays on the fate of Orestes, com- 
prising the Agamemnon (perhaps the greatest 
Greek play that has survived), Choephori, and 
Eumenides. The genius of vFschylns is quite 
peculiar in Greek literature, and he has no equal. 
What distinguishes him most from great contem- 
poraries like Pindar, or great successors like 
Sophocles, is the grandeur of his conceptions in 
theology, in the providential ruling of the world, 
the inheritance of sin, and the conflict of rude 
with purer religion. See Weckleiu’s text (Berl. 
1885)/Sidg wick's (1900), Wilamowitz-MollendorfTs 
(1914), Paley’s commentary, and translations by 
Potter, Blackio, Plumptre, Campbell, Way, and 
Smyth ; and for special plays, Sidgwick’s, R. 
Browning’s, Fitz-Gemld’s, and Lord Carnarvon's 
Agamemnon ; Verrall’s Septem and Choephori ; and 
Mrs Browning’s and Lord Carnarvon’s Prometheus. 

JEsop, the famous Greek fabulist, who lived in 
the later half of the 0th century b.c. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Phrygia and a 
slave, but to have been afterwards made free. 
He then visited the court of Crcesns, and, gaining 
his confidence, was sent on several missions, in 
one of which, to Delphi, he was thrown over a 
precipice by the priests, infuriated at his witty 
blasphemies. The traditions of his ugliness and 
his buffoonery may bo dismissed. We know fYom 
Aristophanes that fables bearing the name of 
/Esop were popular at his time ; but the only 
Greek version of them preserved to us is that of 
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Babrius (q.v.). See J. Jacobs' Fables of FE sop (2 
vols. 1889). 

Aetius, a great Roman general, born about 
395 a.d., in Moesia, in 433 became patrician, 
consul, and general-in-chief ; and as such main- 
tained the empire against the barbarians for 
twenty years, defeating West Goths, Burgundians, 
rebellious Gauls, and Franks. His crowning vic- 
tory was that at Chalons over Attila (q.v.) in 
451 ; three years later the Emperor Valentinian 
III., jealous of his greatness, stabbed him to 
death with his own hand. 

Afanasief, Alexander Nikolaievitch (1826- 
71), folklorist, held a post in a government office 
at Moscow. His works are on Slavonic myth- 
ology and Russian folk-tales. 

Afire, Denis Auguste (1793-1S4S), from 1840 
Archbishop of Paris, was shot in the June insur- 
rection, while bearing a green branch on a barri- 
cade. See Life by Cruice (Paris, 1849). 

Afzelius, Adam (1750-1837), Swedish botanist, 
from 1812 Uppsala professor of Materia Medica. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, figures as one of 
the leaders of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 

Agardh, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), a Swedish 
botanist and bishop, his specialty algae.— His son, 
Jakob Georg (1813-1901), succeeded him in the 
chair of Botany (1854-79) at Lund. 

Agar-Ellis. See Ellis. 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe, naturalist, 
was born at Motier, in the Swiss canton of Fri- 
bourg, 28th May 1807, and studied at Bienne, 
Lausanne, Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. He 
graduated in medicine in 1830, his Latin descrip- 
tion of the Fishes of Brazil having the year before 
elicited a warm encomium from Cuvier. In 1831- 
82 he worked in Paris, and in 1832 accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Neuchatel. In 1833 he commenced 
the publication of his Researches on the Fossil 
Fishes , and in 1836 undertook those studies on 
the glacial phenomena of the Alps whose fruit 
was his £ tildes snr les Glaciers (1840) and his 
System e Glaciairc (1847). In 1839 he published 
a Natural History of the Fresh-water Fishes of 
Central Europe. In 1840-44 he and his assistants 
spent the summers at a station on the Alps, and 
in the following autumn he visited the Scottish 
Highlands. In 1846-43 he lectured with success 
in the principal cities of the United States, and 
in 1848 was elected to the chair of Natural History 
at Harvard. He spent the winter of 1850-51 in 
an expedition to the Florida Reefs. In 1851-52 
he taught at Charleston, S.C., and lectured at 
Washington, before the Smithsonian Institution. 
In 1855-63 he and his daughters conducted a 
young ladies' school at Cambridge ; he declined 
chairs at Zurich and Paris, and received the Order 
of the Legion of Honour. Of his Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States, he lived 
to issue only four of ten 4to vols. To a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, established at Harvard 
in 1858, Agassiz gave all his collections ; and 
four years of incessant work here so under- 
mined his health that he decided upon a trip to 
Brazil, ultimately transformed into an important 
scientific expedition, described in A Journey in 
Brazil. He died at Cambridge, 14tli Dec. 1873. 
See Life and Correspondence, edited by Mrs Agassiz 
(1886), the monograph by C. F. Holder (1892), 
and Life, Letters, and Works, by Jules Mareou 
(1896).— His son, Alexander (1835-1910), born 
at Neuchatel, became connected with the Har- 
vard Museum in 1859, amassed a fortune in the 
copper-mines of Lake Superior, and was curator 


of the museum in 1873-85. He founded the 
zoological station at Newport, Rhode Island ; and 
had written works on embryology, and various 
departments of zoology. [Ag'a-see. ] 

Ag'atha, St, a beautiful Sicilian lady, who 
rejected the love of the Prefect Quintilianus, and 
suffered a cruel martyrdom in 251 a.d. 

Agath'ocles (361-289 b.c.), Tyrant of Syracuse 
from 317, fought the Carthaginians, and in 304 
took the title of King of Sicily. A poisoned 
toothpick (perhaps really cancer of the jaw) is 
said to have caused his death. 

Agesila'us (444-360 B.C.), king of Sparta Irom 
399, was one of the most brilliant soldiers of 
antiquity. Called on by the lonians to assist 
them against Artaxerxes, he commenced a splen- 
did campaign in Asia ; but the Corinthian war 
recalled him to Greece. At Coronea (394 b.c.) he 
defeated the allied forces, and peace was con- 
cluded in favour of Sparta (387). Afterwards, m 
the Theban war, though hard pressed by Pelopi- 
das and Epaminondas, ami defeated at Mantinea 
(362), he bravely defended his country. 

Agis IV. of Sparta succeeded in 244 b.c., and, 
having proposed a redistribution of property, 
was strangled, 241 b.c. 

Agnes, St, a beautiful Roman Christian who 
suffered martyrdom in her thirteenth year undei 
Diocletian. Her symbol is a lamb. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetana (1718-99), a native ol 
Milan, remarkable alike as linguist, philosopher, 
mathematician, and theologian, who, when her 
father was disabled, took his place as professor 
of Mathematics at Bologna. [An-yaj/zee.] 

Agnew, Sir Andrew (1793-1849), seventh 
baronet of Lochnaw, Wigtownshire, was a zealous 
promoter of Sabbatarianism. His son, name- 
sake, and successor (1818-92), wrote The Heredi- 
tary Sheriffs of Galloway (1864 ; new ed. 1893). 

Agoult, Marie de Flavigny, Comtesse d’, a 
French author known under the literary pseu- 
donym of ‘ Daniel Stern,’ was born at Frankfort, 
31st December 1805, and educated at a convent 
in Paris. She married the Comte d’Agoult in 
1827, but soon left him for Liszt. To him she 
bore three daughters, the eldest of whom married 
Emile Ollivier ; and the third, first Hans von 
Biilow, and afterwards Wagner. Her best work 
is Esquisses morales (1849). She died in Paris, 5th 
March 1876. See her Memoires (1927). [Ah-goo.) 

Agri'cola, Gn^us Julius, a Roman statesman 
and soldier, was born at Forum Julii (now Frejus 
in Provence), 37 a.d. Having served with dis- 
tinction in Britain, Asia, and Aquitania, he was 
in 77 a.d. elected consul, and proceeded as 
governor to Britain. He was the first Roman 
general who effectually subdued the island, and 
the only one who displayed as much genius in 
civilising as in conquering the inhabitants. In 
his last campaign (c. 86 a.d.), his decisive victory 
over the Caledonians under Galgacus, in the 
battle of Mons Graupius, established the Roman 
dominion to some distance north of the Forth. 
After this campaign, his fleet circumnavigated 
the coast, for the first time discovering Britain to 
be an island. The news of Agricola’s successes 
inflamed the jealousy of Domitian, and in 87 a.d. 
he was recalled. Thenceforth he lived in retire- 
ment. The jealousy of the emperor is supposed 
to have hastened his death (93 a.d.). His Life 
by his son-in-law Tacitus is one of the choicest 
specimens of biography in literature. 

Agricola, Johann (1492-1566), originally called 
Schnitter or Schneider, also Magister Islebius 
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Protestant worship there; then pr 
Eisleben until in 1536 appointed to a chair at 

thS^i^uS'^-* 

Antinomian* controversy- He died court-P^chcr 

at Berlin. He wrote many theological books. But 

it is his collection of German pro™^ 1 ^^ 

that has assured him a place ln . Ge rX ,18811 Y 
history. See Kawerau, Johann Agricola (1881). 

Aericola Rudolph us, the foremost scholar of 
the ‘New Learning’ in Germany, was ’n:, 
Gronincen in Friesland, 23d August 1443. His 
real name,’ Roolof Huysmann (‘ husbandman ), 
ho Latinised into Agricola. From Groningen he 
passed to Louvain, Paris, and Italy, where, during 
1473-80, lie attended the lectures of the mo. 
celebrated men of his age. In 14S3 he > estab' 1 shed 
himself in the Palatinate, where he sojourned 
alternately at Heidelberg and Worms dividing 
his time between private studies and J>«d»c 
lectures, and enjoying high popularity, ^ dis- 
tinguished himself also as a musician and painter. 
He revisited Italy (14S4), and died at Heidelberg, 
28th October 1485. Most of his works were 
collected by Alard of Amsterdam (2 vols. Cologne, 
1530). See Tresling’s Vila Agi'icolcc (Gron. JS30), 
and Bezold’s German monograph (Mun. 1884). 


Agrippa, Cornelius, a cabalistic philosopher, 
born at Cologne of the noble family of Nettes- 
heim (14th September 148(3), was educated at the 
university there, and early entered the service of 
the Emperor Maximilian. By him he was sent 
on a secret mission to Paris (1506), where he 
joined a theosophistic society, and whence he 
engaged in a madcap expedition to Catalonia. In 
1509 he was invited to teach theology at Dole, in 
Burgundy. His lectures on Reuchlin's De Vcrbo 
Mirifico drew on him the bitter hatred of the 
monks, and he was obliged to resume a diplo- 
matic career. He was sent, in 1510, by Maxi- 
milian to London, where he was Colet’s guest. 
In 1511 he was summoned to join the imperial 
army in Italy ; in 1515 he lectured at Pavia, and 
was made doctor both of law and medicine. In 
1518 he became town-orator at Metz ; but in 1520 
he was back in Cologne, having roused the hos- 
tility of the Inquisition by his defence of a witch. 
Dominicans and ecclesiastical authorities perse- 
cuted him, so that he went to Fribourg in Switzer- 
land, where he started a medical practice. In 
1524 he removed to Lyons, as physician to the 
queen-mother of France ; but here his character 
of occult philosopher, of semi-Lutheran even, 
soon furnished pretexts for neglect. He could 
get no salary ; and at last, in 1528, he departed 
to Antwerp, where he was appointed historio- 
grapher to Charles V. He now began to publish 
his works, Dc Incertit inline et Vanitate Scicn • 
tiarum (1530), De Occulta Philosophic, (1531-33), 
and De Nobilitate Feminei Sexus (1532), the last 
two written more than twenty years earlier. The 
first displeased both emperor and monks ; the 
second procured him the title of magician. Once 
more he could get no salary, and was thrown into 
gaol for debt. Then ho retired to Mechlin, and 
married a third wife, who proved unfaithful ; ntul 
then, again forced to flee, he set out on the way 
to Lyons. He had hardly crossed tho French 
border when he was cast into prison for slander- 
ing the queen-mother ; and though he was soon 
released, he reached Grenoble only to die (18th 
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February 1535). The monkish fables—of Agrippa* 
black poodle, of his magic mirror, and of his over- 
nuni Who was rent in pieces by demons 
curious pup . tQ a j ust estimate of his 

"waiter as an^arnest searcher after truth, who 

fein would have unlocked Nature* mysteries had 
tain won* His complete works 

^d h at ^ons (2 1550). See his Life 

by Henry Morley (2 vols. 18ab). 

Aerippa, M. Vipsanius (63 -12 b.c ), a Roman 
ceneml Who commanded Octavian is fleet at 
Actiurn (31 B.C.), and did good service m Gaul. 
Spain, Syria, and Pamionia. 

Agrippa I. and n. See Herod. 

Agrippi na. (1) The daughter of II. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and Julia, daughter of Augustus, married 
ppriiianicus and on his sudden and suspicious 
dea , n Asia, carried his ashes with dutiful 
affection to Rome. The esteem in which she was 
held by the people made her hateful to Tiberius, 
and in 30 a.d. he banished her to the island of 
Pandataria, where she died by voluntary starva- 
tion three years later. -(2) Her daughter Agrip- 
,’,na, one of the vilest of women, was bom at 
Cologne, hence called Colonia Agrippina. She 
first married Cn. Doinitius Ahenobarbus, by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the Emperor Nero. 
Her third husband was the Emperor Claudius, 
though her own uncle. She soon persuaded him 
to adopt as his successor Nero, to the exclusion 
of Britannicus, his own son by his former wife, 
Messalina. She then proceeded to poison all his 
rivals and enemies, and finally the emperor him- 
self. Her ascendency proving intolerable, Nero 
put her to death in 59 a.d. 

Aguado, Alexander M aria (17S4-1S42), a 
Seville Jew, from 1815 a banker in Paris, who 
left a fortune of above 60 million francs. 

Aguesseau, Henri Francois d' (1668-1751), 
pronounced by Voltaire tlie most learned magis- 
trate that France ever possessed, was born at 
Limoges. A steady defender of the rights of the 
people and of the Gallican Church, he was three 
times chancellor of France, in 1717-1S, 1720-22, 
and 1737-50. His works till 13 vols. 1750-89 (2 
vols. 1865). See Lives by Boullee (1849) and 
Monnier (1S64). [ Ah-g($-so.] 

Aguilar, Grace (1S16-47), was born of Jewish 
parentage at llackney, and from 1S28 lived mostly 
in Devonshire. She wrote The Spirit of Judaism 
(1S41), and other graceful religious fictions. 
[Properly Ah-gec-lar' .] 

Aguinaldo, Emilio, born 1S70, led the Philip, 
pino rising against Spain (1S96-9S), and after, 
wards the United States. Ho was taken in 1901. 

Ahab, king of Israel from about S76 to 854 
b.c. , married Jezebel, a Sidonian princess, and 
introduced Pluenieian elements into Hebrew life 
and religion. 

Ahasuerns. See Xerxes. 


Ahlquist, August Engelbert (1S26-S9), Fin- 
nish philologist, from 1863 professor of Finnish 
In the university of Helsingfors. 

Ahmed, the name of three sultans of Turkey 
of whom Ahmed III. (1703-30) fought with credit 
against Russia. 

Ahmed Shah (c. 1724-73), the first monarch of 
Afghanistan, served in the bodyguard of Nadir 
Shah (q.v.), ancl on his assassination, retired to 
Afghanistan, whose tribes lie induced to revolt 
and to choose him sovereign. His wealth and 
military talents made him popular, and lie ex- 
tended his conquests from Khorasan to Sirliind. 
and from the Oxus to tho Indian See- 
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Alin, Johann Franz (1796-1865), author of 
French (1834) and other grammars for Germans. 

Alcard, Jean Francois Victor (1848^-1921), 
French poet, novelist, dramatist, born at Toulon. 

Aidan St, the founder of the Northumbrian 
Chmrch, was sent from Iona in 635, in answer to 
King Oswald’s summons to become Bishop of 
Northumbria. He established himself on Lindis- 
farne, and, making missionary journeys \] ® 
mainland, achieved a great work, m spite i of ‘the 
ravages of Penda, the heathen ruler of Mercia. 
He died at Bamburgh, 31st August bol. 

Al'dd, Hamilton (1830-1906), English poet and 
novelist, was born at Paris, the son of an Armenian 
and of a daughter of Admiral Sir George Collier. 
He studied at Bonn, served in the British army 
(1845-52), and then settling down in the New 
Forest, devoted himself to literature. His poems 
include Elconore (1856), and Songs without Music 
(1882); his novels, Rita (1859), Jhe Marstons 
(1868), Passages in the Life of a Lady (188 1 ), and 
A Voyage of Discover (1892). [Ah-ee-day.] 

Aiken, Conrad Potter, poet, born m 18S9 at 
Savannah, Georgia, made his name with Earth 
Triumphant (1914). Punch, the Immortal Liar 
(1921), and Senlin (1925). 

Aikenhead. Thomas, a student, eighteen years 
old, who was Ranged for blasphemy (i.e. Unitar- 
ianism) at Edinburgh, 8th January 1697. 

Aikin, John, born at Kibworth, Leicestershire, 
15th January 1747, was the son of John Aikin, 
D.D. (1713-80), tutor from 1757 of Varrington 
Unitarian Academy. After studying at Edin- 
burgh and London, he took Ins M.D. at Leyden 
(1780), and practised in Chester, \N arrington, \ ar- 
mouth, and London ; but in 1798 retired to Stoke- 
Newington, where he died 7th December 1822. 
A friend of Priestley, E. Darwin, John Howard, 
and Southey, he was a voluminous author ; his 
works including Lives of Ho ' v ard, Selden, and 
Usher; the General Biography (10 vols. 1/99- 
1815); and the well-known Evenings at Home (6 
vols. 1792-95), written in conjunction with his 
sister, Mrs Barbauld (q.v.). -His daughter, Lucy 
Aikin, was born at Warrington, 6th Is o^ ember 
1781, and died at Hampstead, 29th January 1864. 
She was author of Epistles on Women (1810) , 
Memoir of John Aikin , M.D. (1823); Memoirs of 
the Courts of Elizabeth , James /., and Charles I. 
(6 vols. 1818-33) ; and Life of Addison (1843). See 
her Memoirs (1864). 

Aikman, William(1682-1731), portrait-painter, 
was born at Cairnie, Arbroath. After study ing 
art in Edinburgh and Rome, in 1712 he settled in 
Edinburgh, and practised portrait-painting with 
success till 1723, when he removed to London. 

Ailly, Pierre d’, or Petrus de Alliaco (1350- 
1420), a theologian and Nominalist philosopher, 
who became Chancellor of the university of Paris, 
Bishop of Compiegne, cardinal (1411), and papal 
legate in Germany. At the Council of Constance 
he headed the reform party, but agreed to the 
sentence on Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

Allred of Rievaulx (1109-66), Ninian’s biog- 
rapher. 

Aimard, Gustave, the French Fenimore Cooper, 
born in Paris, 13th September 1818, and 


was 


shipping as a cabin-boy to America, spent ten 
years of adventure in Arkansas and Mexico. He 
travelled also in Spain, Turkey, and the Caucasus ; 
In Paris, served as an officer of the Garde Mobile 
(1848): organised the Francs-tireurs de la Presse 
(1870-71) ; died 20th June 1883. ‘ Gustave Aimard 
was a pen-name, Olivier Gloux his real name. 


Ainger, Ai.kbf.d (1S37-1904), bon. in London 
grfdufte.i from Trinity Hall, Ca.nbr.dge in 
13(30, and in 1S01S became reader at the Temple 
Church in 1SS7 a canon of Bristol, and in 13J4 
Master of the Tennde. He is best known as the 
biographer and editor of Lamb and Hood , lie 
wrote also on Crabbe. See Life and Utters by 
E. Sicliel (1906). 

Ainmiller, or Ainmuller, Max Emanuel (1807- 
70), a Munich glass-painter. 

Ainslie, Hew (1792-1878), poet, was a native of 
Ayrshire, who in 1809 became clerk m the Register 
House at Edinburgh, and in 1822 emigrated to 
America, where he managed breweries. He wrote 
three or four very fair lyrics and moie than a 
hundred very indifferent ones, and a i Pilgrimage 
to the Land of Burns (1822 ; new ed. 1892). 

Ainsworth, Robert ( 1660-1743), was born at 
Woodvale, near Manchester, and died m London. 
His Latin-English and English-Latm Dictionary 
was published in 1736. 

Ainsworth, William Francis (180i- 96), an 
English physician, geologist, and Eastern travel- 
ler, was born at Exeter. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison, was born in 
Manchester, February 4, 1805, and educated at 
the grammar-school. A solicitor's son, in Ins 
seventeenth year lie was articled to a solicitor ; 
and on his father’s death in 1824, went up to 
London to complete his legal studies. Two years 
later, however, he married a publisher’s daughter, 
and himself turned publisher for eighteen months. 
He had contributed some articles to magazines 
prior to 1822, so that his first-born was not Sir 
John Chiverton (1826), an anonymous novel, be- 
praised by Scott, but partly, it seems now, the 
work of a Mr Aston. Anyhow, liis earliest bit 
was Rookwood (1834), with its vivid description of 
Dick Turpin’s ride to York. By 1881 he had 
published no fewer than thirty-nine novels. 
Several of these appeared originally in Bentleys 
Miscellany, Ainsworth's Magazine (1842-54), and 
the New Monthly, of which he was successively 
editor ; and seven of them were illustrated by 
Cruiksliank— viz. Rookwood, Jack Sheppard (1839), 
Tower of London (1S40), Guy Fawkes (1841), Miser s 
Daughter (1S42), IViiulsor Castle (1843), and St 
James’s (1844). To these may be added his 
Crichton (1837), Old St Paul's (1841), and Ixnicei- 
shire Witches (1848), as possessing some intrinsic 
claim to literary merit. He died at Reigate, 
January 3, 1882. See Life by Ellis (1910). 

Aird, Thomas, minor poet, was born at Bowden, 
Roxburghshire, in 1802, and studied at Edinburgh. 
In 1826 lie published Martzoufe, a Tragedy , with 
other Poems. From 1835 till 1863 he edited the 
Conservative Dumfries Herald ; and at Dumfries 
he died, 25th April 1876. ‘ The Devil’s Dream is 

the best known of his Poems , to the fifth edition 
(1878) of which a Life by J. Wallace is prefixed.^ 
Airy, Sir George Biddell, K.C.B. (1872), 
Astronomer Royal from 1836 till his retirement 
in 1881, was born at Alnwick, 27th July 1801. 
Educated at Hereford, Colchester, and Man- 
chester grammar-school, in 1819 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected scholar (1822) and fellow (1824), having 
the year before come out senior wrangler, in 
1826 he was appointed Lucasian professor of 
Mathematics, in 1828 professor of Astronomy. He 
died 2d Jan. 1892. See Autobiography (1896). 

Aitken, John (1839-1919), physicist, achieved 
distinction in invesigation of atmospheric dust, 
dew, cyclones, &c. He died at h ; s birthplace, 
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Falkirk. His Collected Scientific Papers were 
edited by Knott (1923). 

Akbar (i.e. ‘the great,' his proper name being 

Jelal-ed-din-Mohanuned), Mogul emperor of India, 

was bora 23rd November 1542 at Amarkot during 
the flight of his father, Humayun, to Persia. 
Huinayun recovered the throne of Delhi in 1555, 
but died within a year. The young prince at 
first committed the administration to a regent, 
Beiram, but in 1590 took the power into bis own 
hands. At this time only a few of the many 
provinces once subdued by the Mongol invaders 
were actually subject to the throne of Delhi , 
in ten or twelve years, Akbar’s empire embraced 
the whole of India north of the Vindhya Moun- 
tains. His wisdom, vigour, and humanity are 
unexampled in the East. He promoted commerce 
by constructing roads, establishing a uniform 
system of weights and measures, organising a 
vigorous police, and adjusting taxation. For a 
born Mohammedan, his tolerance was wonder- 
ful ; and Portuguese missionaries from Goa were 
sent at his request to give him an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to promul- 
gate a new religion of his own, an eclectic kind 
of deism or natural religion. Literature received 
great encouragement. Abul-Fazl,theable minister 
of Akbar, has left a valuable history of his reign, 
entitled Akbar-nameli. Akbar died 13th October 
1G05 at Agra, and was buried in a noble mausoleum 
at Sikandra. See works by Malleson (1890), Noer 
(trans. IS90), Vincent Smith (1920), Binyon (1932). 

A Kempis, Thomas. See Kempis. 

Akenside, Mark, poet and physician, was born 
at Newcastle, 9th November 1721. The son of a 
butcher, at the age of seven he was accidentally 
lamed for life in his father's shop. He was 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry, and in 
1739 was sent to study theology at Edinburgh, 
but soon abandoned it for medicine. He took 
his M.D. at Leyden in 1744, and practised at 
Northampton, then at Hampstead, and finally in 
Loudon. His success as a practitioner was never 
very great, owing to his haughty and pedantic 
manner, which Smollett sketches to the life in 
Peregrine Pickle ; but at Leyden he had formed 
an intimacy with Jeremiah Dyson, and this rich 
and generous friend allowed' him £300 a year. 
He died in London, June 23, 1770, having nine 
years earlier been appointed one of the physicians 
to the queen. He contributed verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine as early as 1737 ; and in 
1744 appeared his Pleasures of the Imagination, a 
didactic poem, begun in his eighteenth year, to 
which is owing whatever celebrity he still has. 

Akers, Benjamin Paul, an American sculptor, 
born near Portland, Maine, 10th July 1825 ; died 
at Philadelphia, 21st May 1861. 

Akhnaton, or Amenhotep (Amenophis) IV.. 
(14th century b.c.), a king of Egypt who renounced 
the old gods and introduced a purified and univer* 
salised solar cult. 

Aki ba, Ben Joseph, a very influential Jewish 
rabbi, who studied under Rabbi Eliezer, and had 
a great share in redacting the oral law orMishna. 
He entered heartily into the revolt of Bar-Cochba 
(q.v.), and, on his overthrow, was put to death 
with great tortures by the Romans (135 a.d.). 

Aksakof, Ivan Sergeyevitch (1823-86). a 
Russian lyrist and publicist, best known as the 
representative of Panslavism. ^ 
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Alamanni, Luigi (1495-1556), an Italian poet, 
tirlm was born at Florence and died at Amboise, 
having been employed as a diplomat by Francis I. 

Alanbrooke. Viscount. See Brooke. 

Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de (1833-91), a 
Spanish poet, novelist, and Liberal politician. 

Alarcon y Mendoza, Juan Ruiz de (c. 1580- 
1639) reputed next amongst Spanish dramatists 
to Calderon and Lope de Vega, was born of good 
family in Mexico, and early obtained a post m the 
council of the Indies at Madrid, where he died. 
He was neglected for generations save by pla- 
giarists, but restored to his real rank by modern 
critics. His heroic tragedies are almost as bril- 
liant as his character-comedies. See the collected 
editions by Hartzenbusch (1848-52) and Garcia 
Ram6n (2 vols. 1884). 

Al'aric I., the Visigoth, appears in 394 a.d. as 
leader of the Gothic auxiliaries of Theodosius. 
Next year, however, he invaded and ravaged 
Thrace, Macedon, Thessaly, and Illyria, but was 
driven out of the Peloponnesus by Stilieho and 
the troops of the western empire. In 396 he was 
made governor of Illyria by the eastern emperor 
Arcadius ; in 400 he invaded Upper Italy, but was 
met and defeated by Stilieho at Pollentia on the 
Tanarus (402), whereupon he retired to Illyria. 
Through Stilicho’s mediation he concluded a 
treaty with Honorius, agreeing to join in attack- 
ing Arcadius. The projected expedition did not 
take place, but when Honorius failed to pay the 
promised subsidy, Alaric invested Rome. Pro- 
mises again made were again broken, and a second 
time he besieged Rome. Enraged by furthet 
breach of covenant, he advanced on Rome a third 
time (410), and his troops pillaged the city for six 
days, Alaric, who was an Arian Christian like 
his people, forbidding his soldiers to dishonour 
women or destroy religious buildings. When 
Alaric quitted Rome, it was only to prosecute 
the conquest of Sicily ; and he seemed likely to 
become master of all Italy, when in 410 he died at 
Cosenza, in Calabria, only thirty-four years of age. 
Legend tells that, to hide his remains from the 
Romans, they were deposited in the bed of the 
river Busento, and that the captives who had 
been employed in the work were put to death. 

Alaric II., eighth king of the Visigoths, ruled, 
from 484 onwards, Gaul south of the Loire, and 
most of Spain. An Arian, he was attacked, com- 
pletely routed near Poitiers, and slain by the 
orthodox Clovis, king of the Franks (507). 

Alasco, John. See Lasco. 

Alava, Don Miguel Ricardo de (1771-1848), 
Spanish general and statesman, served under 
Wellington, for a time led the anti-absolutist 
party in the Cortes, and alternately held office 
or was an oxile in England or Belgium. 

Alban, St, a Roman soldier, the protomartyr 
of Britain, said to have been beheaded at Verulam 
or St Albans about 303 for sheltering a Christian 
priest known (by mistranslation) as Amphibalus. 

Alba'ni, a Roman family, many members ol 
which, from the accession of Giovanni Francesco 
Albani as Clement XI. to the papal throne in 
1700, tilled high positions in the church. It died 
out in 1S52. It was Cardinal Alessandro Albani 
(1692-1779) who formed the famous art-collection 
in the Villa Albani. [Al-taA'nee.] 

Albani, Francesco (157S-1660), a painter of 
the Bolognese school, studied, along with Guide 
Reni f first under Calvaert, and afterwards under 
Ludovico Cnmcci. He painted about forty .fiv* 
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altar-pieces ; but his bent inclined him more to 
mythological or pastoral subjects. 

Albanl, Damf. Emma (1852-1930; nie Lajeunesse: 
D.B.E. 1925), singer, born at Chambly, Quebec, 
and trained in music by her father, at twelve 
made her d6but at Albany, whence she assumed 

the professional name of 'Albani.' She studied 
at Paris and Milan, and in 1870 sang at Messina 
with a success that the leading cities of Europe 
ind America confirmed. In 1878 she married Mr 
Ernest Gye, eldest son of the director of the 
Royal Italian Opera, London. On retiriug in 
1911 she published Forty Years of Song. 

Al'banie, Count d’, the title assumed succes- 
sively by two brothers, ‘ John Sobieski Stolberg 
Stuart * (1796-1872) and ‘ Charles Edward Stuart ' 
(1799-1880), who were certainly the sons of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Allen, R.N., and who claimed 
that he was the son of Prince Charles Edward. 
For their sojourn in the Highlands, their publica- 
tions, and the younger brother’s descendants, 
see Beveridge, The Sobieski Stuarts (1909). 

Albany, Duke of, the title conferred in 1398 
upon Robert (1340 ?-1420), brother of Robert III. 
(q.v.) of Scotland, who was succeeded by his son 
Murdoch (d. 1425). See James I.— For John 
U481-1536), a grandson of James II., see James V. 

*-Queen Victoria made her youngest son Leopold 
*1853-84) Duke of Albany in 1881. His son 
Leopold (b. 1884) Duke of Saxe-Coburg (1905-18) 
forfeited his British titles in 1917. 

Albany, Louisa, Countess of (1752-1824), 
was born at Mons, the daughter of Prince 
Gustav Adolf of Stolberg, who fell at Leuthen 
(1757). In 1772 she married Prince Charles 
Edward, no longer ‘bonny,’ and no longer 
‘ young, ’ but a selfish worn-out sot. No children 
came of the marriage ; and in 1780, to escape from 
ill-usage, she sought refuge in a nunnery. Three 
years later she obtained a formal separation ; and, 
both before and after her husband’s death (1788), 
she lived with the poet Alfieri (q.v.), and on his 
death (1803), with a French painter, Fabre. See 
works by Von Reumont (2 vols. BerL 1860) 
and Vernon Lee (1884). 

Albemarle, the English form of Aumale, in 
Normandy, whose first earl, Odo, was the 
Conqueror’s brother-in-law. The title reverted 
by marriage to the royal family in 1269, and was 
conferred in 1419 on Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, and in 1660 (a dukedom) on his soi- 
disant descendant, General Monk (q.v.). It expired 
with his son in 1688 ; and in 1696 Arnold Joosti 
van Keppel (1669-1718), a devoted follower of 
William III., was made Earl of Albemarle. 6 
Among his descendants have been William, second 
earl (1732-54), soldier and diplomatist ; George, 
third earl (1724-72), who captured Havana ; and 
George Thomas Keppel, sixth earl (1799-1891), 
who fought at Waterloo, and rose to be a general 
in 1874. Of several works by him, the most 
interesting is Fifty Years of my Life (1876). 

AIb6niz, Isaac (1860-1909), born at Camprod6n, 
Catalonia, became a brilliant pianist and prolific 
composer, especially of picturesque works for 
the piano. [ Al-baj/neeth .] 

Albero'ni, Gittlio, cardinal and statesman, 
was born at Firenzuola, near Piacenza, 21st May 
1664. The son of a poor vine-dresser, he yet was 
carried by the Due de Venddme, as secretary, to 
France end Spain. In 1713 the Duke of Parma 
employed him as his agent in Madrid; and quickly 
gaining the favour of Philip V., in 1714 he became 
prime minister of Spain, and in 1717 was made 
a cardinal. His internal administration was 


liberal and wise, and he did much to develop the 
resources of Spain, while he remodelled the army 
and fleet, and increased the foreign commerce. To 
gratify the queen, he suddenly invaded Sardinia, 
in violation of the Peace of Utrecht — an un- 
expected audacity that made England, France, 
Austria, and Holland form, in 1719, the ‘Quad- 
ruple Alliance.’ But Alberoni was not dismayed, 
even when the Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean 
was destroyed by an English one. He patronised 
the Pretender to annoy England, and the French 
Protestants to annoy Louis. He sought to unite 
Peter of Russia and Charles XII. with him, to 
plunge Austria into a war with the Turks, to stir 
up an insurrection in Hungary, and to bring 
about the downfall of the Regent in France. 
But Philip lost courage, and concluded a treaty, 
its chief condition the dismissal of the cardinal. 
He was ordered to leave Spain without delay, 
and fled to a monastery at Bologna. On the death 
of the pope in 1721, he repaired to Rome, and took 
part in the election of Innocent XIII., who, like 
his two successors, befriended the great exile. 
Alberoni, however, soon retired to Piacenza, 
where he died June 16, 1752. See Italian Life by 
Bersani (1862). 

Albert (or Albrecht) I. (c. 1250-1308), Duke 
of Austria, was crowmed German king at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1298. He ruled with vigour and 
success, and reduced his unruly nobles to obedi- 
ence ; but was murdered while crossing the Reuss 
in a boat, by his own nephew, John, whose claim 
to the duchy of Swabia he had refused.— Four 
other Dukes of Austria bore the name of Albert; 
of whom Albert V. (1397-1439) was elected German 
king in 1438, and as such was called Albert II. 

Albert (1490-1545) ill 1513 became Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, and in 1514 Archbishop and Elector 
of Mainz. 

Albert (1490-1568), last grand-master of the 
Teutonic Order, and first Duke of Prussia, was 
a younger son of the Margrave of Anspach. 
Elected grand-master in 1511, he embraced the 
Reformation, and, by Luther’s ad\ice, declared 
himself secular Duke of Prussia. 

Albert, or Albrecht (1559-1621), the Pious. 
Archduke of Austria, was the third son of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. Brought up at the 
Spanish court, in 1577 he was made cardinal, in 
1584 Archbishop of Toledo, and during 1594-96 
was viceroy of Portugal. He was next appointed 
Stadtholder of the Netherlands, where he dis- 
played a moderation unwonted among the proud 
proconsuls of Spain. He relinquished his orders, 
and in 1598 married the infanta Isabella. In 1599 
he was defeated by Maurice of Nassau, and in 
1609 made a twelve years’ truce with him. 

Albert, Prince Consort, was born at Schloss 
Rosenau, near Coburg, August 26, 1819, the 
younger son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
by his first marriage with Louisa, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. After a careful 
domestic education, the Prince, along with his 
elder brother, studied at Brussels and Bonn ( 1836- 
38), where, in addition to the sciences connected 
with state-craft, he devoted himself with ardour 
to natural history and chemistry, and displayed 
great taste for the fine arts, especially painting 
and music. Gifted with a handsome figure, he 
attained expertness in all knightly exercises; 
whilst by Baron Stockmar, his mentor, he was 
imbued with a real interest in European politics. 
Queen Victoria and he met first in 1836, and fell 
in love like ordinary mortals, though the marriage 
had long been projected by King Leopold and 
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Baron Stoekmar. 11 w »s « 1 title^of Consort of 
on 10t). February 1840 . The formaU y con- 

Her Most Gracious prince consort in 

ferre't in 1842, all< * t jth prudence and tact, 
1857. He abs^ 1 ! 1 . 1 ^’ ' £5 a ute affairs, whilst 
from undue lneddl'iig tia j sphere of action 

opening for himself an Q f science 

in the encouragement ana I ^ owed much to 

and art. rh ® k x ' llb,bl ] ° 1, H . at Prussia sliouhl lie 
him. He lield strongly December 18(11 

supreme in Germany. On wh.dsor Castle. See 
he died of typhoid f eve. at Windsor ^ 1874 _ 

1880V f V&h.im's ' Reminisctncs (tians lSSn ; 
books' by Chancellor (1031) and Boh ho (103 ) 

Albert I. (1875-1034), king of 

A Albe n rt ’ was the name by which Alexandre 
Martin (1815-95), socialist 

He was consp cuous in the lt>48 re\oiuHon, «ui 
associate of Louis Blanc (q.v.), promoted the 
Ateliers Nationaux, was a member of the p o 
visional government, and for joining in an 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but pa^ 
doned by Louis Napoleon in Lv>9. He emer gea 
into notoriety again under the Commune of IS. 1, 
but soon finally sank into obscunt} . 

Albert, Eduakd (1841-1000), born at Senften- 
berg, in Bohemia, became eminent as professor of 
Surgery latterly at Vienna, as an operator, and as 
contributing by his surgical writings and clinical 
methods to the development of his art. 

Albert, Eugen Francis Charles d’ (1S64- 
1932), bom at Glasgow, the son of a French 
musician, studied at London and .^road and 
became very distinguished as pianist and com- 
poser. He composed operas (1 icjland, &c.), a 
suite, a symphony, many songs, and much music 
for the piano. { Dal-bair .] 

Albert, Heinrich (1604-51), sometimes called 
Alberti, did much to develop the German lied 
as we know it, composed many airs, songs, 
chorals, and hymn-tunes. He was born at 
Lobenstein, in Saxony, studied at Leipzig, and 
became organist in Konigsberg. 

Albert, Joseph (1S25-86), a German photog- 
rapher, who was born at Munich and died there, 
made valuable improvements on the gelatine 
process in photo-mechanical printing. 

Albertus Magnus, Count of Bollstadt, the 
Doctor Universalis , canonised in 1932, was born 
at Lauingen, in Swabia, in 1193 or 1206, studied at 
Padua, and, enteringthenewly-founded Dominican 

order, taught in the schools of Hildesheim, 
Ratisbon, and Cologne, w-liere Thomas Aquinas 
was his pupil. In 1245-54 he lectured at Paris, 
in 1254 became provincial of the Dominicans in 
Germany, and in 1260 was named Bishop of Batis- 
bon. But in 1262 lie retired to his convent at 
Cologne to devote himsel f to literary pursuits, and 
there he died in 1280. Of his works (1651 : 1890-99) 
the most notable are the Summa Theologicc&nd the 
Summa dc Creaturis, Albertus excelled all his 
contemporaries in the wideness of his learning, 
and in legend appears as a magician. Ho was 
to the best of his ability a faithful follower of 
Aristotle as presented by Jewish, Arabian, and 
western commentators, and did more than any 
one to bring about that union of theology and 
Aristotelianism which is the basis of schoUati* 


cism . S eo works by Sigbart (1857 ; trans. 1876) 

and Wilms ( 1 929 ; rans dratna tic author, born 

and other P\ a y s * . t omba rds (in Pannonia), 
Alboin, kino 0 ® agains t the Ostrogoths, 

succeeded in 5ol, fougjit ^ Gepid;E> wlttl his 

and f mar^yingSiis daughter Rosamond. 

own hand (oo6),nic y 6 ^dued ^ to the Tiber, 

In 568 ke invade^d Italj, subduea ^ & jus ’ 

and fixed his resi Verona i ie made his queen 

skull and she incited her 

Umbria, and died ne a L r v ^i^ ILLO| b orn at 
Albornoz, G .„ 00 became Archbishop of 

S' *3^ iSSsaswi « 

at Viterbo, papal legate to Bologna, in 1367 

Albrecht Archduke (IS1.-9o), son of the 
\,thduke Charles, fought under Hadetzky in 
1849, and as field-marshal commanded in Italy 
. riKtf> 77 a &c in I860. He reorganised tin 
Austrian army, and wrote on military subjects. 
See Life by C. von Duncker ( N >euna, 

Albrechtsberger, Johann Gt 1 ORO ,. (1 
Viennese organist, composer, and authoi b^ka 
on musical composition, was Beethoven s teacher. 

Albret, Jeanne i>‘. See Jkanne. 

Albuquerque, Affonso d\ ‘ the Great,* viceroy 
of the Indies, was born in 1453, near Lisbon. 
Appointed viceroy of the new possessions in 
India, he landed on the Malabar coast in 1503, 
ami conquered Goa, which he made the seat 
of the Portuguese government, besides Ceylon, 
the Sunda Isles, Malacca, and (in 1515) the island 
of Ormuz. He was active, far-seeing, wise, 
humane, and equitable ; but through his enemies 
at court he was superseded in his ofhee— a blow 
that gave a severe shock to his shattered health. 
A few days after, he died at sea near Goa, 
December 16, 1515. His Commentaries were trails- 
lated bv Birch for the Hakluyt Soc. (4 vols. 
1S75-S4). See Lives by Morse Stephens (1891), 
Prestago (1929). [Al-boo-kcr’kay.) 

Alcaeus, one of the greatest Greek lyric poets, 
flourished in Mitylene about 600 n.c. He was 
the inventor of Alcaic verse, which Horace, 
the happiest, of his imitators, transplanted into 
the Latin language. Of the ton books of Alcaeus’s 
odes, only fragments remain, which are collected 
in Bergk's Poeta) Lyrici Grccci (5th ed. 1900 et seq.). 

Alcam’enes, a Greek sculptor, the rival of 
Phidias (q.v.). See a book by Sir C.Walston. 

Alcester, Frederick Beauchamp Paoet Sey- 
mour, Lord (1821-95), admiral R.N., was edu- 
cated at Eton, entered the navy in 1834, 
served in Burma, in the Baltic against Russia, 
and in New Zealand, and received liis peerage for 
the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. 

Alcibiades, born at Athens about 460 b.c., 
lost his father, Clinias, in the battle of Coronea 
(447), and so was brought up in the house of his 
kinsman Pericles. Socrates gained great in- 
fluonco ovor him, but was unablo to restrain his 
lovo of magnificonco and dissipation, especially 
after his marriage to the wealthy Hipparete. He 
first bore arms in the expedition against Potidiea 
(432 b.c.), but took no part in political matter* 
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till after the death of the demagogue Cleon, when, 
Jealous of Nicias, he persuaded the Athenians to 
ally themselves with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea 
(420) against Sparta. It was at his suggestion 
that, in 415, they engaged in the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, of which he was a commander. But while 
preparations were making, one night all the 
statues of Hermes in Athens were mutilated. 
Alcibiades’ enemies threw on him the blame of 
this sacrilege, and after he had set sail, he was 
recalled to stand his trial. Passing to Lace- 
daemon, and conforming to Spartan manners, he 
induced the Lacedaemonians to send assistance to 
Syracuse, to form an alliance with Persia, and to 
encourage Ionia and the islands, whither he now 
went, to revolt against Athens. But the not 
unjust suspicions of Agis and other Spartans led 
him to flee to Tissapliernes, the Persian satrap, 
to whom he soon became indispensable. And 
now he began to plot the overthrow of democracy 
in Athens, and secured Persian support for the 
oligarchical council established in 411, which did 
not, however, recall him. Thereupon he took 
the command of the Athenian (democratic) army 
at Samos, and during the next four years 
defeated the Spartans at Cynossema, Abydos, 
and Cyzicus, recovered Chalcedon and Byzan- 
tium, and restored to the Athenians the dominion 
of the sea. He then returned home (407) and was 
enthusiastically received, but, failing in an ex- 
pedition to Asia, he was superseded (406) and 
went into exile in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Emerging after the great Spartan victory at 
iEgospotami, he made for the Persian court, but 
by procurement of the Spartans, who knew he 
was seeking Persian help for the Athenians against 
them, his house was fired and he was assassinated 
(404). See Life by E. F. Benson (1928). 

Alciphron (/7o.l80 a.d.), a Greek writer of 118 
imaginary epistles (ed. by Hercher, Paris, 1873 ; 
trans. Wright, 1923). 

Aleman (flo. G20 b.c.), was born at Sardis, in 
Lydia, but lived, lirst as a slave, and afterwards 
as a freedman, in Sparta. The first to write 
erotic poetry, he composed in the Doric dialect 
Parthenia, or songs sung by choruses of virgins, 
bridal-hymns, and verses in praise of love and 
wine. Of his scanty fragments, which are given 
in Bergk’s Poetce Lyrici, the most important is a 
Parthenion, discovered on an Egyptian papyrus 
at Paris in 1855. 

Alcock, Sir John William (1892-1919; kt. 
1919), English airman, born at Manchester, on 
14th June 1919, with Arthur Whitten Brown, 
first flew the Atlantic (Newfoundland to Ireland). 
He was killed in an aeroplane accident. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford (1809-97), born in 
London, studied medicine there at King’s Col- 
lege, and was consul and British minister in 
China and Japan. He wrote The Capital of the 
Tycoon (1863), Art in Japan (1878), &c. 

Alcoforado, Marianna (1640-1723), a Portu- 
guese nun, born at Beja, reputed author of letters 
to a deserting lover, the Marquis de Chamilly. 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88), daughter of the 
pedlar-educationist, Amos Bronson Alcott (1799- 
1888), was born at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and died at Concord. Her greatest success, Little 
Women (2 vols. 1868-69), was one of twenty-eight 
works. See, on the father, Sanborn and Harris 
(1893) and Shepard (1938); and Louisa’s Life, 
Letters, and Journals , by Cheney (1889). 

Alcudia, Manuel de Godoy, Duke of (1767- 
1851), Charles IV.’s unprincipled favourite, was 
bom at Badajoz, and died in Paris, having fled 


Spain in 180S. See his Mcmoires (1836), and Lives 
by D’Auvergne (1912), Madol (1931 ; trans. 1934). 

Alenin (originally Ealhwine ), or Albinus, the 
adviser of Charlemagne, was born at York in 735, 
and educated at the cloister-school, of which in 
778 he became master. In 781, returning from 
Rome, he met Charlemagne at Parma, and on 
his invitation attached himself to the court at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Here he devoted himself first 
to the education of the royal family itself, and 
through his influence the court became a school 
of culture for the hitherto almost barbarous 
Frankish empire. In 796 he settled at Tours as 
abbot ; and the school here soon became one of 
the most important in the empire. Till his death 
here in 804, he still corresponded constantly with 
Charlemagne. His works comprise poems; works 
on grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics; theological 
and ethical treatises ; lives of several saints ; and 
over two hundred letters. The best edition is 
that of Frobenius (Ratisbon, 1777), reprinted in 
Migne's Patrologia (1851). See monographs by 
Lorentz (1829), Monnier (1864), Werner (1881) 
West(lS92), Gaskoin (1904), Wilmot-Buxton (1922), 
and Mullinger’s Schools of Charles the Great (1877). 

Aldhelm, or Ealdhelm, St (c. 640-709), edu- 
cated at Malmesbury and Canterbury, became 
.abbot of Malmesbury about 673, Bishop of Sher- 
borne in 705. A skilled architect, he built a little 
church still standing (some say) at Bradford-on- 
Avon ; a great scholar, he wrote Latin treatises, 
letters, and verses, besides English poems that 
have perished. See Life by G. F. Browne (1903), 
and his works in Giles's Patres Eccles.Angl. (1844). 

Aldington, Richard, English ‘ imagist ’ poet, 
born in 1892, married Hilda Doolittle (q.v.). 

Aldobrandini, a noblo Florentine family, its 
most prominent members Silvestro (1499-158S), a 
law-teacher, and Ippolito (1536-1621), who became 
Pope Clement VIII. 

Aldred (also Ealdred or Aired) became abbot 
of Tavistock (1027), Bishop of Worcester (1044), 
and Archbishop of York (1060). lie undertook 
several diplomatic missions to the Continent, and 
was the first English bishop to visit Jerusalem 
(1058). It has been alleged that he crowned 
Harold in 1066 ; he certainly crowned William 
the Conqueror, and proved a faithful servant to 
the Norman king. He was active and courageous, 
but ambitious, greedy, and self-seeking. Aldred 
died at York, September 11, 1069. 

Aldrich, Henry (1647-1710), born at West- 
minster, passed in 1662 from Westminster School 
to Christ Church, Oxford, of which he became a 
canon in 1682, and dean in 1689. He designed the 
Peckwater Quadrangle, and wrote the well-known 
catch, ‘Hark, the bonny Christ Church Bells;’ 
but he is less remembered as architect or com- 
poser, or even as an inveterate smoker, than as 
the author of the Artis Logiccc Compendium (1691), 
of which a new edition appeared in 1862. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), poet 
and novelist, born at Portsmouth, N.H., was 
from 1881 to 1890 editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Aldridge, Ira (c. 1S05-67), a negro tragedian, 
born in Senegambia, in 1825 came to Glasgow from 
New York to study for a missionary career ; but 
next year, forsaking the pulpit for the stage, made 
his debut as ‘Othello’ in a small London theatre. 
He played in the provinces till 1852 ; then on the 
Continent won a high reputation, which London 
refused to endorse (1857) ; and died at Lodz. 

Aldrovandi, Ulisse (1522-1605), naturalist, was 
born at Bologna, and educated *here and at Padua. 
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Imprisoned at Rome m lo49 as a h . eret ‘ c ' ^ 
graduated in medicine at the university of his 
native city (1553), occupied successively its chairs 
of Botany and Natural History, and established 
its Botanical Garden in 1567. All his studies and 
collections were made subservient to “is great 
work on birds, insects, and mollusca (1599~11>4J;. 

Aldus Manutlus, or Aldo Manuzzi (1450- 
1515), the Venetian printer after whom are named 
the Aldine editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics and of the great Italian writers that for 
about a hundred years were printed at Venice py 
himself and his successors (his son, Paolo Manuzio, 
1512-74; and his son, Aldus the younger, 154/- 
97). He was the first to print Greek books. He 
had beautiful founts of Greek type and Latin 
type made, and first used italics on a large scale. 
In all 90S works were issued, of which the rarest 
and most valuable are those from 1490 to 149/, 
the Virgil of 1501, and the Rhetores Grceci. See 
French works by Renouard (3d ed. 1834) and 
Didot (1875 ; Eng. trans. 3 vols. 1887), and Horatio 
F. Brown's The Venetian Printing-Press (1891). 

Aleander, Hieronymus (1480-1542), a learned 
Italian cardinal, an opponent of Luther. 

Aleardl, Aleardo, Count (1812-78), an Italian 
poet, who was born and died at Verona. 

Alecsandrl. See Alexandra 
Alekhine, Alexander (1892-1946), chess 
champion of the world for many years, was bom 
in Russia, but became a French citizen. 

Alem&n, Mateo (1547-c. 1614), a Spanish 
novelist, was bom at Seville, and died in Mexico. 
His great work is Guzmdn de Al far ache (1599). 
Alembert. See D’Alembert. 

Alengon, title of a ducal family, a branch of the 
house of Valois, representatives of which fell at 
Crecy and Agincourt, and held high command at 
Pavia. Subsequently the title was given to a 
brother of Charles IX., who fought against the 
Huguenots, to the grandson of Louis XIV., to a 
brother of Louis XVI., and to a grandson of 
Louis-Philippe. [Ah-lon° -son*' .] 

Alesius, Alexander, Reformer, was born in 
Edinburgh, 23d April 1500, studied at St Andrews, 
and became a canon there. Won over to the 
Reformation, he had to flee to the Continent 
(1532) and, settling at Wittenberg, signed the 
Augsburg Confession, and gained the friendship 
of Melanchthon. In 1535 he came over to Eng- 
land, was well received by Cranmer and Crom- 
well, and lectured for a time on theology at 
Cambridge; but the persecuting ‘Six Articles’ 
compelled linn to return to Germany He was 
successively appointed to a theological chair in 
the universities of Frankfort-on-the-Oder and 
Leipzig, where he died 17th March 1565. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip of Mace- 
don and Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus 
of Epirus, was born at Pella, 356 b.c., and was 
Wn? d hy Aristotle in every branch of human 
earning. He was but sixteen when bis father 
marched against Byzantium, and left him recent 

at the battle C nf : cT Ul h ° di ^ la >' ed singular courage 
at the battle of Clueronea (33S b.c. ). Philip beim* 

appointed generalissimo of the Greeks was ore 8 

Se g d% r 3 ? ™b" iU i P /, rSia ' when >•« aS 

years d of 33 Lo ^’ and . A lex-ander, not yet twenty 
jears of age, ascended the throne. Having 

tn th« ed the r , e .!?ellious Illyrians, and razed Thebes 
a ground (to prevent a coalition with Athens) 

Alexander crossed the Hellespont in 334 b c * 
«>,000 foot and 5000 l.orse, and obtained a 
great victory over the Persians at the rive? 


Granlcus j whorcupon most of fchc cities of Asia 
Minor at once opened their gates to him. At a 
pass near Issus, in Cilicia, he met Darius, who 
had advantage in numbers, and utterly defeated 
him The family of Darius, as well as his 
treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
who treated them with the greatest magnanimity. 
Alexander now occupied Damascus, and took 
and destroyed Tyre, after seven months of 
incredible exertion (332 b.c.). Thence he marched 
victoriously through Palestine. Egypt, weary 
of the Persian yoke, welcomed him as a 
deliverer; and there he restored native institu- 
tions and’ founded Alexandria (331 b.c.). After 
consulting the oracle of Ammon in the Libyan 
Desert, he again set out to meet Darius, and 
near Arbela in 331 b.c. won another decisive 
victory over an even greater army than at Issus. 
Darius escaped on horseback. Babylon and Susa, 
the treasure-houses of the East, opened their 
gates to Alexander, who also entered in triumph 
Persepolis, the capital of Persia. Such marvel- 
lous successes dazzled his judgment. That in a 
fit of drunkenness, and at the instigation of Thai's, 
an Athenian courtesan, he set fire to Persepolis, 
the wonder of the world, and reduced it to a 
heap of ashes, is mere legend. Having discovered 
a conspiracy in which the son of Parmenio was 
implicated, lie put both father and son to death, 
though Parmenio was innocent. In 329 he 
overthrew the Scythians on the banks of the 
Jaxartes ; and next year he subdued the whole of 
Sogdiana, and married Roxana, whom he had 
taken prisoner. The murder of his foster-brother, 
Clitus, in a drunken brawl, followed. In 326 b.c., 
proceeding to the conquest of India, hitherto 
known only by name, Alexander crossed the 
Indus near to the modern Attock, and at the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) overthrew Poms, after a 
bloody contest, in which he lost his charger 
Bucephalus; thence he marched through the 
Punjab establishing Greek colonies. Having 
hence fought his way to the ocean, he ordered 
Nearchus to sail to the Persian Gulf, while 
he himself marched back through Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan). Of all the troops which had set 
out with Alexander, little more than a fourth 
part arrived with him in Persia (325 b.c.). At 
Susa he married Stateira, the daughter of Darius. 
At Babylon he was busy with gigantic plans of 
conquest and civilisation, when he was taken ill 
after a banquet, and died eleven days later (323 
b.c. ). His body was deposited in a golden coffin 
at Alexandria by Ptoleimeus. His empire soon 
broke up, and was divided amongst his generals 
(see Ptolf.my, Seleocid.e). Alexander was more 
than a conqueror. He diffused the language and 
civilisation of Greece ; and to him the ancient 
world owed a vast increase of its knowledge in 
geography and natural history. 


■%r \ L’ , - 1 ' umpire 11878) * 

Mahaffy, Alexander's Empire (18S7) ; Dodge, Alex- 
ander (Bost. 1890); McCrindle, The Jnmsion of 
India by Alexander (1S93) ; Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon (1897); and works in German 
by Kaerst (1887), Droysen (1SS5 ; now ed. 1917) 
K°PP < 1899 > Otto O 9 ^), Wilcken (1931 ; trans. 
1932); in Irench by Junon do la Gravi^re OS83- 
lSSI), Joubert (1SS9), and Radot (19311 V Alex- 
ander the Great became the hero of a romance, 
which arose in Egypt about 200 a.d., and, carried 
through Latin translations to the West, was 

'' V dely l )( ^P^ ai ' l V fc]}® middle ages, and was worked 
into poetic form in French and German, translated 
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into English (Scots probably by Barbour), &c. ; see 
works by Spiegel (Leip. 1851), Paul Meyer (Paris, 
1886), Budge(1890, &c.), Steele(1895), Hilka(l911). 

Alexander I. (c. 1078-1124), king of Scotland, 
the fourth son of Malcolm Canmore, in 1107 
succeeded his brother, Edgar, only however to 
that part of the kingdom north of the Firths of 
Forth ami Clyde (see David I.). He married 
Sibylla, a natural daughter of Henry I. of 
England ; initiated a diocesan episcopate ; and 
about 1115 had to quell an insurrection of the 
northern clans. 

Alexander II., born at Haddington in 1198, 
succeeded his father, William the Lion, in 1214. 
He early displayed that wisdom and strength of 
character, in virtue of which he holds so high a 
place in history among Scottish kings. His 
entering into a league with the English barons 
against King John drew down upon him and his 
kingdom the papal excommunication ; but two 
years later the ban was removed, and the liberties 
of the Scottish Church were even confirmed. On 
Henry IIl.’s accession to the English throne, 
Alexander brought the feuds of the two nations 
to a temporary close by a treaty of peace (1217), 
in accordance with which he married Henry’s 
eldest sistbr, the Princess Joan (1221). The 
alliance thus established was broken after her 
death without issue (1238), and the second 
marriage of Alexander with the daughter of a 
noble of France. In 1244 Henry marched against 
Scotland, to compel Alexander’s homage ; but a 
peace was concluded without an appeal to arms. 
In 1249, while engaged in an expedition to wrest 
the Hebrides from Norway, Alexander died of 
fever on Kerrera, near Oban. 

Alexander III., born in 1241, in 1249 succeeded 
his father, Alexander II., and in 1251 married the 
Princess Margaret (1240-75), eldest daughter of 
Henry III. of England. Very shortly after he 
had come of age, his energies were summoned 
to defend his kingdom against the formidable 
invasion of Haco, king of Norway (12G3), whose 
utter rout at Largs secured to Alexander the 
allegiance both of the Hebrides and of the Isle of 
Man. The alliance between Scotland and Nor- 
way was strengthened in 1282 by King Eric’s 
marriage to Alexander’s only daughter, Margaret 
(1261-83); the untimely death of their infant 
daughter, Margaret, commonly designated the 
Maid of Norway, on her way to take possession 
of her throne, was the occasion of many calami- 
ties to Scotland. During the concluding years 
of Alexander’s reign, the kingdom enjoyed a 
peace and prosperity which it did not taste again 
for many generations. His only surviving son 
died without issue in 1284 ; and next year Alex- 
ander contracted a second marriage with Joleta, 
daughter of the Count de Dreux. The hopes of 
the nation were soon after clouded by his un- 
timely death. Riding on a dark night between 
Burntisland and Kinghorn, he fell with his horse, 
and was killed on the spot, 12th March 1286. A 
monument (1887) marks the scene of his death. 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, was born 
23d December 1777. Educated on Rousseauesque 
principles, in 1793 he married Elizabeth of Baden, 
and in 1801 succeeded his father, the murdered 
Emperor Paul. Many reforms were at once 
initiated, as to education, serfdom, press-censor- 
ship, and the administration generally. In 1805, 
joining the coalition against Napoleon, he was 
present at the battle of Austerlitz, where the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia were defeated, 
and retired with the remains of his forces into 


Russia. Next year he came forward as the ally 
of Prussia, but in 1807, after the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, he was obliged to conclude the 
peace of Tilsit. In 1808 he declared war on Eng- 
land, and, attacking her ally Sweden, wrested 
therefrom the province of Finland. In the war 
of France against Austria in 1809, he took only a 
lukewarm part ; against Turkey he renewed 
hostilities, which were continued till the peace 
of Bucharest in 1812. The unnatural alliance 
of Alexander with France could not, however, be 
maintained ; and though he was not with his 
troops during the French invasion of Russia 
(1812), he took an active part in the great struggles 
of 1813 and 1814. At the occupation of Paris after 
the downfall of Napoleon in 1S14, Alexander was 
the central figure, and lie was received with equal 
enthusiasm in London. At the Congress of Vienna 
he laid claim to Poland, but promised to confer 
on it a constitution. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, Alexander urged the energetic renewal of 
the war ; yet on this occasion, too, France owed 
much to his generosity. At Paris he had met 
Madame de Kriidener(q.v.), who gave a new direc- 
tion to his mind, and his French ideas gave place 
to a decided pietism, with sympathies lor Protes- 
tant and English ways of thinking. The most 
important political outcome of this period was 
the Holy Alliance, founded by Alexander, and 
accepted by all the Christian powers of Europe, 
except Britain. Many causes contributed to force 
him into a reactionary course, especially the 
influence of Metternich ; and the revolt in Greece 
brought his policy into complete opposition to 
the deepest sympathies of the nation. The death 
of his only and much-loved natural daughter, the 
terrible inundation of St Petersburg in 1824, and 
a Russo-Polisli conspiracy against the house of 
Romanoff, contributed to break the heart of the 
emperor, who died at Taganrog, 1st December 
1825. See Rambaud’s Ilistoire de la Ilussie (Paris 
1879; Eng. trails. 1879), Sutherland-Ed wards 
The Romanoffs (1890), and Clarence Ford’s Madame 
de Krudener (1S93). 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was born 
April 29, 1818. He was carefully educated by his 
father, Nicholas I., but was subjected to such 
a life of manoeuvring, reviewing, and military 
parade, as at last injured his health. He then 
travelled through Germany to recruit his energies, 
and there in 1841 married the Princess Marie 
(1824-80), daughter of the Grand-duke of Hesse. 
He succeeded to the throne, March 2, 1855 ; and a 
twelvemonth later the Crimean war was ter- 
minated by the peace of Paris. The grand 
achievement of his reign, which was in great 
measure his own deed, was the emancipation of 
the serfs — 23,000,000 souls — in 1861. Legal and 
municipal reforms followed; and in 1865 Alex- 
ander established elective representative assem- 
blies in the provinces. He resisted strenuously 
all foreign interference with Polish affairs during 
the insurrection of 1863, which was suppressed 
with great severity. During his reign, the Rus- 
sian empire was widely extended in the Caucasus 
and in Central Asia. During the Franco-German 
war of 1S70-71, Alexander maintained a sympathet- 
ic attitude towards Germany, a policy which was 
continued in subsequent alliances both with that 
country and Austria. In 1874 his only daughter 
Marie married the Duke of Edinburgh (from 1893 
Duke of Saxe -Coburg and Gotha). The Czar 
shared the national sympathy with the Slavonic 
races under Turkish rule, and took the field W'ith 
the army during the victorious war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877-78. But the most re- 
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markable feature of the second I hat f of hi^reign 
was the struggle with the ■' ‘ , “^* 0I , ally a liberal 

zsi'rrk ~ asj-sas 

volutionists severely, ami they souv ^ 13fch 

married the Princess Marie Dagmar of 
(born 1847; as Dowager EinpreM she esup 

from Russia to England in May W throimh 
the death of his father, Alexander II., through 

fear of assassination he shut himself up 
palace at Gatschina, but was crowned in 18b3 with 
extraordinary magnificence at Moscow. Dur ng 
his reign, Russia steadily pursiietl l.er policy 
uf conquest, and of the consolidation of her 
dominions, the subjugation of the Turkomans 
in Central Asia being completed by the fall of 
Merv In 1885 hostilities with Britain, with 
regard to the defining of the frontier between 
the Russian territories and Afghanistan, for a 
time seemed imminent; as regards European 
affairs, he appeared inclined to break away from 
the triple alliance between Russia, Germany, 
and Austria, and to look rather to France. 
From 1887 there were repeated attempts by the 
revolutionary party on the life of the emperor, 
who died, however, at Livadia, 1st November 
1894, and was succeeded by his son Nicholas It. 
(q.v.). See a Life by Charles Lowe (1894), and a 
work by Samson- Hi inmelstierna (Eng. trans. 1893). 

Alexander, the name of eight popes : Alex- 
ander I. (109-119); Alexander II. (1001-73), 
Alexander III. (1159-81); Alexander IV. (1254-01); 
Alexander V. (1409-10); Alexander VI. (1492- 
1503); Alexander VII. (1055-07); and Alexander 
VIII. (1039-91). Of these the most famous, and 
withal the most infamous, was Alexander VI., 
who was born Rodrigo de Borja or Borgia (q.v.), 
in Spain, at JAtiva, 1st January 1431. The beauti- 
ful Rosa Vanozza bore him Cajsar, Lucretia, and 
other children. In 1455 he was made a cardinal 
by his uncle, Calixtus III., and in 1492, on the 
death of Innocent VIII., was elevated to the 
papal chair, which he had previously secured by 
flagrant bribery. The long absence of the popes 
from Italy had weakened their authority and 
curtailed their revenues. To compensate for this 
loss, Alexander endeavoured to break the power 
of the Italian princes, and to appropriate their 
possessions for the benefit of his own family, em- 
ploying the most execrable means to gain this 
end. He died ISth August 1503, most likely of 
fever, but there is some evidence for the tradition 
that lie was accidentally poisoned by wine in- 
tended for Cardinal da Corneto, his host. Ho 
apportioned the New World between Spain and 
Portugal ; whilst under his pontificate the censor- 
ship of books was introduced, and Savonarola 
was executed as a heretic. See Bishop Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy , vols. ii. and iii. (1882-87), 
and books by Mathew (1912), Portigliotti (trans. 

Miall, 1928). 

Alexander of Batten berg. See Battenbf.ro. 

Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), famous school- 
man, the 4 Irrefragable Doctor,* originally an 
ecclesiastic of Halles, Gloucestershire, became a 
professor of philosophy and theology in Paris, and 
in 1922 entered the Franciscan order. His chief 
and only authentic work is the ponderous Summa 
Universal Theologies (best ed., Venice, 1670, 
4 vols.). 


Alexander, Archibald (1772-1851), Presby. 
terian preacher and theologian, born in Virginia, 
was professor at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary as were also his sons James Waddell 
Alexander (1804-59), a noted preacher, and 
Joseph Addison Alexander (1809-60) dis- 
tinguished as preacher, linguist, and exegete. 

Alexander, SIR George (1858-1918), actor, 
born at Reading, made his debut at Nottingham 
In 1879. He played in Lady indermere ifan 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray , Prisoner of ZeruLa 
<fcc. See Life by A. E. W. Mason (1935). 

Alexander of Tunis. Viscount <cr. 1946). 
Harold Rupert Leofric George Alexander 
(bom 1891), British field-marshal, was educated 
at Harrow and Sandhurst, served in France 
during the First World War. and m the Second 
conducted the evacuation from Dunkirk (1940). 
saved India from Japanese invasion (1942), drove 
Italians and Germans from North Africa back 
into Italy, and thereafter conducted^ the invasion 
of Italy to final conquest. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Canada. 

Alexander, Sir James Edward (1803-85; 
kt 1838), Scottish soldier and traveller, wrote 
much on his military experiences and travels. 

Alexander, Samuel (1859-1938 ; O.M. 1930), 
philosopher, born at Sydney, was professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester 1893-1924. His writ- 
ings include Moral Order and Progress (1889), 
Space , Time, and Deity (1920), Beauty and other 
Forms of Value (1933). 

Alexander, William. See Stirling, Earl of. 

Alexander, William, LL.D. (1826-94), editor 
of the Aberdeen Free Press, and author of the 
dialectal Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk (1871), &c. 

Alexander, William, D.D., D.C.L. (1824— 1911), 
preacher and poet, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 
from 1867, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
1896-1910, was born at Londonderry, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. He married Cecil Frances 
Humphreys (1818-95), noted hymn-writer. 

Alexander, William Lindsay, D.D., LL.D. 
(1808-84), born at Leith, became pastor in 
Edinburgh and principal of the Congregational 
College. See Life by Ross (1887). 

Alexander Nevski (1218-63), a Russian hero 
and saint, received his surname for his splendid 
victory over the Swedes on the Neva (1240) 

Alexander Seve'rus (205-235 a.d.), Roman 
emperor, was the cousin and adopted son of 
Heiiogabalus, whom lie succeeded in 221. His 
virtues but made him an object of hatred to the 
unruly pru?torian guards; and, though his first 
expedition (231-33), against Artaxerxes of Persia, 
was successful, during one against the Gormans 
an insurrection broke out, headed by Maximinus, 
in which Alexander was murdered, with his 
mother, not far from Mainz. 

Alexandra. See Edward VII. 

Alexandri, or Alecsandri, Vasilio (1S21-90), 
Rumanian poet and patriot, born at Jassy, was 
educated and died in Paris. 

Alexei, or Alexis, called Mikhailovich 
(1629-76), the second Russian tsar of the house 
of Romanoff, succeeded his father, Michael, in 
1645. In his two campaigns against the Poles 
(1054-67), lie took Smolensk, and conquered 
almost all Lithuania. He also gained a part of 
the Ukraine ; but his war with Sweden (1050-58) 
was unfortunate. By his second wife he was the 
father of Peter the Great. 

Alexei, called Petro'vitch (1090-1718), the 
eldest son of Peter the Great, was born at Moscow. 
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Having opposed the emperor’s reforms, he was 
excluded from the succession, and escaped to 
Vienna, and thence to Naples. Induced to return 
to Russia, Alexei was condemned to death, but 
pardoned, only to die in prison a few days after. 
His son became tsar, as Peter II. 

Alexeiev, General Mikhail Vasilevich 
(1857-1918), Russian chief of staff 1914-17, 
directed the great retreat from Warsaw, 1915. 

Alexis, Willibald. See Haring (Georo). 

Alexius Comne'iius (1048-1118), one of the 
ablest Byzantine emperors, was the nephew of 
the Emperor Isaac Comnenus, and in 1081 was 
elevated by his soldiers to the throne. Every- 
where he was encompassed with foes. The 
Scythians and Turks were pouring down from 
the north and north-east; the fierce Normans 
were menacing his western provinces ; and, in 
1096, the myriad warriors of the first crusade 
burst into his empire on their way to Palestine. 
His daughter, Anna Comnena (q.v.), wrote his life. 

Alfarabi, an Eastern philosopher and encyclo- 
pedic writer, born at Farab, across the Oxus, 
studied at Baghdad, travelled widely, and died at 
Damascus in 950. 

Alfie'ri, Vittorio, Count, Italian poet, was 
born at Asti, in Piedmont, 17tli January 1749. 
His education was very defective, but at fourteen 
he found himself master of a vast fortune. The 
chief interest of his youth was a passion for 
horses, which he retained through life. The 
years 1767-72 he spent in travelling through 
Europe, after which, at Turin, he devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits, renouncing idleness and 
unworthy amours. The applause which his first 
attempts received encouraged him to win fame 
as a dramatist, so at a mature age he began to 
learn Latin, and also to study the Tuscan dialect 
in Tuscany. At Florence in 1777 he made the 
acquaintance of the Countess of Albany (q.v.), 
wife of Prince Charles Edward ; and she having 
quitted her husband in 1780, and been formally 
separated from him in 1784, from that time on- 
ward the two lived together, chiefly in Alsace or 
Paris, until the Revolution drove them first to 
England, and next to Florence. Here A1 fieri 
died, 8th October 1803. Their ashes repose in 
the church of Santa Croce, in Florence, under a 
beautiful monument by Canova, between the 
tombs of Michelangelo and Macchiavelli. Alfieri 
published twenty-one tragedies, six comedies, 
and the ‘tramelogedia’ Abele, a mixture of tragedy 
and opera. His Opere (22 vols. Pisa, 1805-15) 
also include an epic in four cantos, an auto- 
biography (3d ed. 1903 ; trans. 1801), many lyrical 
poems, sixteen satires, &c. See his Life by Cento- 
fanti (1842) and Teza (1861). and his Letters, edited 
by Mazzatini (1890). [Aljyay'ree.) 

Alfonso IH., ‘the Great,’ king of Le6n, 
Asturias, and Galicia from 866 till his death 
in 910, fought over thirty campaigns and gained 
numerous victories over the Moors, occupied 
Coimbra, and extended his territory as far as 
Portugal and Old Castile. His sons conspired 
against him more than once. 

Alfonso X. (1221-84), ‘the Astronomer,’ or 
* the Wise,’ king of Leon and Castile, succeeded 
his father, Ferdinand III., in 1252. His victories 
over the Moors enabled him to unite Murcia with 
Castile, and in 1271 he crushed an insurrection 
headed by his son Philip ; but a second rising 
under another son Sancho in 1282 deprived him 
of his throne. Alfonso was the founder of a 
Castilian national literature. He caused the first 


g eneral history* of Spain to be composed in 
astilian, as well as a translation of the Old 
Testament to be made by Toledo Jews. His 
code of laws and his planetary tables are famous ; 
and he wrote several long poems, besides works 
on chemistry and philosophy. 

Alfonso V. (1401-68), ‘the Magnanimous, ’ king 
of Aragon and Navarre, succeeded his father in 
1416, and in 1442, after a long contest, made him- 
self king also of Naples and Sicily. 

Alfonso I. (1110-S5), ‘the Conqueror,’ earliest 
king of Portugal, was only two years old at the 
death of his father, Henry of Burgundy, con- 
queror and first Count of Portugal, so that the 
management of affairs fell to his ambitious and 
dissolute mother, Theresa of Castile. W resting 
the power from her in 1128, he turned his sword 
against the Moors, defeated them at Ourique, 
July 25, 1139, and proclaimed himself king on 
the field of battle. He took Lisbon (1147), and 
later, all Galicia, Estremadura, and Elvas. 

Alfonso VI. (1C43-S3), king of Portugal, suc- 
ceeded his father, John IV., in 1056, and in 1667 
was forced to surrender both his crown and queen 
to his brother Pedro. 

Alfonso XII. (1857- 25th November 1 885), king of 
Spain, after the expulsion of his mother, Isabella 
II. (1868), was educated at Vienna and in England. 
On the waning of the Carlist cause he was pro- 
claimed king (Dec. 1874), and, mainly through the 
talents of his minister, C&novas del Castillo, hla 
reign of eleven years was a time of relative pros- 
perity, enabling his queen, Christina of Austria, 
quietly to succeed as regent for his posthumous son, 
Alfonso XIII. (b. 1886 ; deposed 1931 ; d. 1941). 

Alford, Henry, born in London in 1810, in 
1829 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
having taken a good degree, in 1834 gained a 
fellowship. Incumbentof Wymeswold, Leicester- 
shire (1835-53), and then of Quebec Chapel, 
London, in 1857 he became Dean of Canterbury. 
He died 12th January 1871. Besides 104 articles, 
some of them contributed to the Contemporary 
Review , of which he was the first editor (1866-70), 
he published 48 volumes, among them The School 
of the Heart and Other Poems (1835), Chapters oj 
the Greek Poets (1841), an annotated Greek Testa- 
ment (4 vols. 1844-60), and A Plea for the Queen's 
English (1863). Several of his hymns are widely 
popular, as ‘Come, ye thankful people, come.’ 
See Life by his widow (1873). 

Alfred, king of the West Saxons (Wessex), was 
born at Wantage, Berkshire, in 849, and in 853 
was taken to Rome. The fifth and youngest son 
of King Etlielwolf, he succeeded to the crown in 
871, on the death of his brother Ethelred. By 
that time the Danes had overrun most of Eng- 
land north of the Thames. The victory of Ash- 
down, won chiefly by Alfred’s bravery, just before 
his accession, gave only a temporary check to 
their incursions into Wessex ; and in that same 
year the West Saxons fought eight other battles 
against them. After that, there was some respite, 
till early in 878, Guthrum, king of the Danes of 
East Anglia, suddenly burst into Wessex. Alfred 
could make no effectual resistance, and, seeking 
refuge in the marshes of Somerset, raised a fort 
at Athelney. In May he defeated the Danes at 
Edington, Wiltshire ; and by the peace of Wed- 
more, Guthrum had to receive baptism, and to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Alfred, who re- 
tained the country south of the Thames and most 
of Mercia, while ceding to the Danes East Anglia 
and the rest of Mercia. In 884 Alfred sent a 
fleet against the Danes of East Anglia ; in 886 ha 
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till 893, when a fresh swarm °f ^anes^ un 
As a leader, his great work eon^sted in repeU i; ng 

the Danes, who at his accession threatene 

subdue the whole country, and in helping towards 
the consolidation of England into a «mted 
monarchy. It is absolutely unliistoncal to regard 
him as establishing trial by jury, as having 
divided England into counties and hundreds, or 
as the founder of the university of Oxford , as 
legislator, he simply compiled or collected the 
best among the enactments of earlier kings. 1 he 
aim of all his work was practical, to promote the 
good of his people; and his writings bear the 
same character of sagacious usefulness. They 
include translations of Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy , of the Histories of Bede and Orosius, 
and of the Pastoral Care of Gregory the Great (ed. 
by Sweet, 1871). 8ee Lives by Asser (q.v.), Pauli 
11851), Conybeare (new ed. 1914), Besant (1901), 
Harrison (1901), Plummer (1902), and Lees (1919). 
Alfred of Beverley. See Alured. 

Algardl, Alessandro (1002—54), Italian sculp- 
tor. His chief work is a colossal rilievo, in St 
Peter’s, of ‘Pope Leo restraining Attila from 
marching on Rome.’ 


Algarotti, Francesco (1712-04), an Italian 
author, patronised by Frederick the Great and 
Augustus III. of Poland. 

AlgazeL See Ghazali. 

All, the first convert to Mohammedanism, and 
fourth khalif, was the son of Abu Taleb, the 
Prophet’s uncle. He was the bravest follower of 
the Prophet, whose daughter Fatima he married. 
Made khalif in 656 a.d., in place of the murdered 
Othraan, he was himself assassinated in 661. 

All Bey (1728-73) was a Caucasian slave who 
in 1763 rose to be chief of the Mamelukes in 
Egypt, slaughtered the other beys in 1766, and 
was proclaimed sultan in 1768. He made him- 
self independent of the Porte, and had con- 
quered Syria and part of Arabia, when one of 
his sons-in-law raised an army against him in 
Egypt, and defeated him. He died a few days 
after of his wounds or of poison. 


All Pasha (surnamed Arslan , ‘the Lion’) was 
born in 1741 in Albania, and, after a youth of 
brigandage, murder, and warfare, was in 1787 
made pasha of Trikala, in 1788 of Janina, and in 
1803 governor of Rumili. The ally successively of 
France and Britain, he deemed his power securely 
established, but in 1820 was deposed by Sultan 
Mahmoud, and put to death in 1822. 

Alice-Maud-Mary, Grand-duchess of Hesse, 
was born 25th April 1843, the second daughter of 
Queen Victoria. In 1862 she married Prince Louis 
of Hesse (1S37-92), who succeeded his uncle as 
grand-duke in 1877 ; and she died at Darmstadt, 
14th December 1878. Of her daughters one 
married Prince Louis of Batten berg, one the 
Grand-duke Sergius of Russia, a third Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and a fourth the Tsar Nicholas 
II. of Russia. See her Letters (1884), with memoir. 

Alison, Archibald, born at Edinburgh in 
1757, studied at Glasgow University and Balliol 
College, Oxford ; was ordained in 1784 ; from 



isnn to 1831 was an Episcopal minister in Edin- 
l 8 ™2°. and died 17th May 1839. His Essays 
onfte' Nature and Principles of Taste (1790) 
advocate the ‘association theory of the sublime 
and beautiful, and are written much m the style 
of Blair, as are also his Sermons (1814-15).^ 
His son, William Pulteney Alison (1790-1859) 

was professor of the Institutes of Medicine at 
Edinburgh from 1822 to 1856.— A younger son 
was Sir Archibald Alison, the historian. Born 
at Kenley, Shropshire, 29th September 1792, he 
entered Edinburgh University in 1805, and in 
1814 was called to the Scottish bar. Within three 
years he was making £600 a year, which allowed 
him to form a fine library, and make four conti- 
nental tours, till, in 1822, he was appointed 
advocate-depute, an office he held till 1830. He 
now began to appear as a writer on law', politics, 
and literature. Appointed sheriff of Lanark- 
shire in 1834, and in 1852 created a baronet, ha 
died at Possil House, Glasgow, 23d May 1867. 
His History of Europe during the French Revolt 
tion (10 vols. 1833-42) was continued under the 
title of The History of Europe from the Fall oj 
Napoleon to the. Accession of Louis Napoleon (9 vols. 
1852-59). He also published Lives of Marl- 
borough and Castlereagh, Principles of the Criminal 
Law of Scotland (2 vols. 1832-33), &c., besides 
contributing to Blackwood's Magazine a series of 
Tory articles. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 
1883).— His son, Sir Archibald Alison, G.C.B. 
(1826-1907), born at Edinburgh, was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities, and 
entered the army in 1846. He served in the 
Crimean war; the Indian Mutiny, losing his left 
arm at the relief of Lucknow ; the Ashanti ex- 
pedition ; and the Egyptian campaign, leading 
the Highland brigade at Tell el-Ivebir. Gazetted 
general in 18S9, he retired in 1S93. He WTote a 
treatise On Army Organisation (1869). 

Allan, David, a Scottish painter, Wilkie’s fora 
runner, was born at Alloa in 1744. From 1755 to 
1762 he studied at Foulis’s Art Academy in Glas- 
gow ; and in 1764 the liberality of friends enabled 
him to go to Rome, where in 1773 he gained the 
gold medal of St Luke’s Academy by his ‘ Origin 
of Painting, or the Corinthian Maid drawing the 
Shadow of her Lover,’ now’ in the National 
Gallery at Edinburgh. In 1777 Allan came to 
London, where he painted portraits ; in 1780 he 
removed to Edinburgh, and in 17S6 succeeded 
Runciman at the head of the art academy there. 
He died at Edinburgh, 6th August 1796. 

Allan, Sir Hugh (1S10-S2), was born ao Salt- 
coats in Ayrshire, settled in 1S24 in Canada, where 
his firm became eminent as shipbuilders, and 
founded the Allan Line of steamers. He was 
knighted in 1871. 


Allan, Sir William, Scottish historical painter, 
w'as born at Edinburgh in 17S2, and educated at 
the High School. Apprenticed til's t to a coach- 
painter, lie studied at the Trustees' Academy, 
with Wilkie for a fellow-pupil, and subsequently 
at the schools of the Royal Academy of London. 
In 1805 he set out for St Petersburg, where he 
spent nine years, making tours to the south of 
Russia, the Crimea, Turkey, and Circassia. In 
1814 he returned to Edinburgh; in 1826 was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1S85 an R.A. ; and in 1S88 
became president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and on Wilkie’s death in 1841 was appointed 
Limner to Her Mqjesty for Scotland and knighted. 
He died in his painting-room, 22d February 1850. 

Allard, Jean Franqois (1785-1 S39), a French 
soldier, adjutant in 1815 to Marshal Bruue, aftei 
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whose assassination he went, by way of Egypt 
Jnd Persia, to Lahore (1820), where Ranjit Singh 
made him generalissimo of the Sikh army. 

Allardice. See Barclay-Allardice. 

Alleotus (c. 250-296 a.d.), munlered Carausius 
(q.v.) and set up in Britain, against Constantins 

Chlorus, as Roman emperor. 

Alleine, Joseph (1034-68), Puritan miter, born 
at Devizes, was educated at Lincoln and Corpus 
Christi colleges, Oxford, and from 1654 fill his 

ejection in 1662 was assistant-minister at Taunton. 

Thenceforth an itinerant preacher, he was otten 
fined and imprisoned. His Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted (1672) was long read. His interesting 
Remains appeared in 1674. 

Alleine, Richard (1611-81) and William 
77\ two Somerset Puritans, brothers, 
ministers both of them, and both ejected in 1662. 

Allen, Charles Grant Blairfindie (1848- 
oo\ born at Kingston in Canada, graduated from 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1871. After four 
years at Queen’s College, Jamaica, as professor 
of Logic and principal (1873-77), he returned to 
England, and, adopting a literary career pub- 
lished Physiological Aesthetics (18(7), Colour Sense , 
Evolutionist at Large, Darwin , and several clever 
novels— Babylon, In all Shades, The Woman who 
Did (1895), An African Millionaire (1897), &c. 
See Life by Clodd (1900). 

Allen, Ethan (1738-89), born at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, distinguished himself early in the 
revolutionary war by the apprise and capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga (10th May 1775). He next 
did good service in Montgomery s expedition to 
Canada, but was taken prisoner and not ex- 
changed till 1778. He wrote a famous deistical 

work (1784). . 

Allen, James Lane (1849-1925), born in Ken- 
tucky, wrote The Kentucky Cardinal, The Choir 
Invisible, and other novels. 

Allen, Joel Asaph (1838-1921), an American 
zoologist, bom at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Allen, John (1771-1843), born near Edinburgh 
took his M.D. there in 1791, travelled with 
Lord and Lady Holland in France and Spam 
11801-5), and was warden of Dulwich College 
11811-20), and then its master. He wrote 41 
articles for the Edinburgh Review and The Rise of 
the Royal Prerogative (1830). , 

Allen, Ralph (1694-1764), the ‘Man of Bath, 
the friend of Pope, Fielding, and Chatham, made 
a fortune by his post-office improvements. See 
his Life and Times by Peach (1895). 

Allen, William, Cardinal, was born at Rossall, 
Lancashire, in 1532, and in 1550 was elected fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1556 he became 
principal of St Mary’s Hall, and, Catholic though 
Ee wTlie retained this office till 1500 : nor was 
it till the following year that he had to seek 
refuge in Flanders. Even then he stole back 
home in 1562, that his native air might cure a 
wasting sickness; but when, in 1565, he landed 
once more in the Low Countries, it was never to 
return to England. He received priest s orders 
at Mechlin, in 1568 founded the English college 
at Douai, and in 1587 was created a cardinal 
during his fourth visit to Rome, where he died 
16th October 1594. At the time of the Armada, 
Allen signed, if he did not pen, the Admonition, 
urging the Catholics to take up arms. See his 
Letters (1882), and a study by Martin Haile (1914). 

Allenby, Edmund, 1st Viscount (cr. 1919), born 
iu 1861 at Brackenhurst, Notts, served in South 


Africa (1884-85, 1888, 1899-1902), and in France 
commanded the cavalry (1914), Fifth Army Corps 
(1915), and Third Army (1915-17). Promoted 
general in 1917, as Commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (1917-19) he took 
Jerusalem and swept the Turks out of Palestine. 

He was in 1919 granted £50,000, made field- 
marshal, and High Commissioner for Egypt 
(1919-25). He died 14tli May 1936. 

Alleyn, Edward (1566-1626), a famous actor, 
contemporary with Shakespeare, founded Dulwich 
College. See his Memoirs by Collier (IS 41), and 
Young’s Dulwich College (2 vols. 1891). 

Allibone, Samuel Austin, LL.D. (1816-89), 
bibliographer, born in Philadelphia, in 1879 be- 
came head of the Lenox Library, New York, 
and compiled an invaluable Dictionary of English 
Literature (3 vols. 1858-70-71). 

Allies, Thomas William (1813-1903), born at 
Bristol, obtained a first class at Oxford in 1832. 
Bishop Blom field in 1842 presented him to Laun- 
ton Rectory, Oxfordshire. In 1850 he joined the 
Roman communion, and became secretary to the 
Catholic Schools Committee. His works delude 
The See of Peter (1850), Per Crucem ad Lucem (1879), 
and Monastic Life (1896). See Life by his daughter 
Mary (1907 ; enlarged 1924). 

Allingham, William (1824-89), poet, born of 
English origin at Ballyshannon in Donegal, was 
in the Irish Customs 1846-70, and m 18 , 4 
Froude as editor of Fraser's Magazine. In 1874 he 
married Helen Paterson (1848-1926) who, born 
near Burton-on-Trent, made a name by hei book- 
illustrations and water-colours, and edited nis 
Diary (1907), &c. His works (6 vols. 1890) in- 
clude Day and Night Songs (1855), illustrated by 

Rossetti and Millais; Laurence Bloomfield in De- 

land (1864); and Irish Songs and Poems (1887). 

Allman, Georoe James (1812-98), zoologist, 
was born at Cork, and from 1844 to 18 5 & ''as Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Dublin, and then till 1870 ol 

Natural History at Edinburgh. 

Allsop, Thomas (1795-1880), a native of Derby- 
shire, and London stockbroker, the helpful 
friend ’ of Coleridge and Lamb. 

Allsopp, Samuel (1780-1838), a member of the 
great brewing establishment of Allsopp & Sons, 
Burton-on-Treut, was noted for the chanties ot 
his public and private life. The youngest of his 
three sons, Henry (1811-87), to whom the develop- 
ment of the firm was largely due, represented 
Worcestershire (1874-80), and in 1880 was created 
a baronet, in 1886 Lord Hindlip. 

Allston, Washington, American painter, was 
born at Waccamaw, South Carolina, in 1//9; 
graduated at Harvard in 1800, and came next 
year to London to study art. In 1803 he went 
to Paris, and in 1805 on to Rome, where lie 
formed a close intimacy with Thorvaldsen and 
Coleridge. Elected an A.R.A. in 1819,. he had 
the year before returned finally to America, and 

fixed his residence at Cambridge Port, near 
Boston, where he died 9th July 1843. His 
pictures are very numerous, the best -being ^scrip- 
tural subjects. He was author of a poem, Thi 
Sylphs of the Seasons (1813), the ar t- n o vel > 

(1842) and Lectures on Art (ed. by Dana, 1850). 
See his Life by Flagg (1893). . 

Almagro, Diego de, a Spanish con^uisfaooj , 
•was a foundling, born in 1464 or 1475. He ha 

marched on Chile in 1536, and d,s P e I*® d A 5£ 
Peruvian army before Cuzco, when, on 6th April 
1538, he was defeated in a desperate engagemen 
with the Spaniards under Pizarro near Cuzco 
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and on tlm 20th was strangled in prison. His 
half-caste son, Diego collecting some hundieds 
of followers, stormed Pizarro s palace, and slew 
him (1541); then proclaimed himself eaptani- 
general of Peru ; but, defeated at Ghupas (loth 
Sept. 1542), was executed with forty companions. 

Almansur (‘ the victorious ’), the title assumed 
by the cruel and treacherous khalif Abu-Jafar, 
who succeeded his brother in 754 and died in 7/5, 
having founded Baghdad in 764. See Nbldekes 
Sketches of Eastern History (trans. 1892). 

Alma-Tad'ema, Sir Lawrence (1836-1912), a 
painter of classical subjects, knighted in 1899, 
O.M. in 1905, was born at Dronryp, Friesland. 
Destined originally for a doctor, in 1852 he 
entered the Ant werp Academy of Art. In 1S73 
ho settled permanently in England and in 1876 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A. See the 
illustrated Life by F. G. Stephens (1895). 

Almeida, Don Francesco de, a Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, appointed in 1505, and 
superseded in 1507 by Albuquerque. He was 
slain in an affray with savages where Cape Town 
now stands, 1st March 1510. 

Almeida -Garrett, Joao Baptista de (1799- 
1854), a Portuguese ]>oet, dramatist, and prose- 
writer. See Life by Gomes de Amorim (3 voN. 
Lisb. 1881-88). 

Almohades, a Moslem dynasty in Africa and 
Spain during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Almoravides (Arabic al murabathin , ‘dedicate/1 
to God's service '), an Arab dynasty in Africa and 
Spain in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Almqvist, Karl Jonas Ludvig (1793-1866). a 
Swedish author, was born at Stockholm, and died 
at Bremen, after a singular career, in which 
(though apparently innocent) lie once had to flee 
as a suspected forger and would-be poisoner to 
America, where he became Lincoln’s secretary. 

A.L.O.E. See Tocker (Charlotte Maria). 
Aloysius, St. See Gonzaoa (Luigi). 

Alp-Arslan (1029-72), Persian sultan from 1059 
to his death. He took and plundered the city 
of Ciesarea, in Cappadocia, in 1064 added Armenia 
and Georgia to his dominions, and in 1071 gained 
a decisive victory over the Greek emperor at 
Manzikert. Marching to the conquest of Turke- 
stan, he was stabbed by a captive enemy. 

Alphonso. See Alfonso. 

Altdorfer, Albrecht (c. 1480-1538), painter, 
engraver, and architect, was born and died at 
Ratisbon. See W. B. Scott’s Little Masters (1879), 
and a German Life by Fried liinder (Leip. 1S91). 

Alton, Karl August, Graf von (1764-1840), a 
Hanoverian general, who, coming to England in 
1803, entered the German Legion, fought through 
the Peninsular war, and commanded at Quatre- 
Bras and Waterloo. After his return to Hanover, 
he became minister of war. 

Karl, Baron von Stein zum 
(17i 0-1840), a Prussian statesman. 

Althorp, Lord. See Spencer. 

Alrnmo, Niccolo, an Umbrian painter, born at 
Fobgno about 1430. 

Alured, or Alfred, of Beverley, an English 
chronicler whose Annates, coming down to 1129, 
was published at Oxford in 1716 by Hearne. 

Alba), Ferdinand Alvarez de 
ioledo, Duke of, Spanish general and statesman, 
was born in 1508, and gave such proofs of his 
courage and capacity in the battle of Pavia (1525) 
in Hungary against the Turks, in Charles V ’s 


expedition to Tunis and Algiers, and in Provence, 
that ho became general at twenty-six, and com- 
mander-in-chief at thirty. His skilful defence of 
Navarre and Catalonia (1542) gained him his ducal 
title ; and in 1547 lie contributed greatly to 
Charles V.'s victory at Miihlberg over the Elector 
of Saxony. He took part in the unsuccessful 
expedition against Henry II. of France, who had 
seized Metz ; but was more fortunate in 1555 in 
Italy against the combined armies of the pope 
and the French king. After the abdication of 
Charles V. in 1556, Alva overran the States of the 
Church, but was obliged by Philip II. to conclude 
a peace, and restore all his conquests. On the 
revolt of the Netherlands, Philip sent Alva in 
1567 with unlimited power and a large military 
force ; his first step was to establish the ‘Bloody 
Council.’ As many as 100,000 artisans, mechanics, 
merchants, &c. emigrated to England, while 
others enlisted under the banners of the pro- 
scribed Princes of Orange. Alva, infuriated by 
the defeat of his lieutenant the Duke of Arem- 
berg, sent Counts Egmont and Horn to the block. 
He afterwards defeated Prince Louis, and com- 
pelled William of Orange to retire to Germany ; 
upon which lie entered Brussels in triumph, 22d 
December 1568. The pope presented him with 
a consecrated hat and sword, as Defender of 
the Catholic faith ; an honour which, hitherto 
conferred only on crowned heads, increased his 
insolence to the highest degree. But Holland 
and Zeeland renewed their efforts against him, 
and succeeded in destroying his fleet, until, re- 
called by his own desire in 1573, lie left the 
country, in which, as he boasted, he had executed 
18,000 men. Soon after conquering Portugal, he 
died at Tliomar, 12th December 1582. 

Alvara do, Pedro de (c. 1495-1541), after shar- 
ing with Cortgs (q.v.) in the conquest of Mexico, 
was appointed governor of Guatemala. 

Alvarez, Josft (176S-1S27), a Spanish sculptor. 
—Luis Alvarez (1S3G-1901), a Spanish painter of 
historical scenes, &c., was born and died at Madrid. 

Alverstone. See Webster (Sir Richard). 

Amadeus (i.e. ‘Love-God’), a common name 
in the house of Savoy. The first to figure much 
in history was Amadeus V. (1249-1323). — Amadeus 
VIII. (1383-1451) had Savoy made a duchy 
(1416), and in 1418 Piedmont chose him for its 
ruler ; but in 1434 he retired to a hermitage by 
the Lake of Geneva. In 1439 as Felix V. ho was 
elected pope (i.e. antipope in opposition to 
Eugenlus IV.) ; but he resigned in 1449, and died 
at Geneva.— Amadeus I. of Spain (1845-90), 
second son of Victor-Emmanuel of Italy, was 
eiected king of Spain in 1870, but had to abdicate 
In 1873, and, as Duke of Aosta, returned to Italy. 

Amalia, Anna (1739-1S07), Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, was left a widow in 1758, and as the 
prudent regent for seventeen years of her son, 
attracted to Weimar Herder, Goethe, Musseus. 
and Schiller. The battle of Jena broke her 
heart. See Life by Bornhak (Berl. 1892). 


Amanullah. born 1S92, amir and king of 
Afghanistan (1919-29), established Afghan inde- 


pendence (1922) after an Indian war,°but over- 
zealous m westernising was deposed. 

a . cele J ) rated Hindu grammarian, 
whose date is variously put at 56 b.c., the 5tl! 
century a.d., And the 11th century* 

Ama'ri, Michele (1806-S9), born at Palermo, 
was mostly m exile in 1841-59, then professor of 
Arabic at pi sa and Florence, and minister of 
Public Instruction (1862-64). He wrote La Guerra 
del Vespro StcUtano (1841). [AtnaVm.1 
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Ama'Bis king of Egypt from 570 to 526 b.c., 
cultivated’ the friendship of the Greeks, and 
creatly promoted the prosperity of Egypt. 

Ama'ti, a family of Cremona, violin-makers, 
whose famous members were Andrea ; lus younger 
brother Nicola (flo. 1568-S6) ; Andrea s two sons 
Antonio (Jio. 1589-1627) and Gerommo ; and the 
latter’s son, Niccolb (1596-1684), the master of 
Guarneri and Stradivari. 

Amberley, Viscount. See Russell. 

Amhoise, George d’ (1460-1510), cardinal and 
prime-minister under Louis XII., to secure his 
election as pope encouraged a schism between 
the French Church and Rome, and convened a 
separate council, first at Pisa, then at Milan and 
Lyons. He left a vast fortune. [On^-bwah^] 
Ambrose St. was born about 340 at Tner, 
so^f the prefect Of Gaul. He studied at Rome, 
and in 369 was made consular prelect of Upper 
Italy which had suffered much from the con- 
troversy between Arians and Catholics. His 
fairness commended him so much to both P ai 'ties, 
that on the death of the Bishop of Milan in 374, 
Ambrose was unanimously called to succeed him. 

He long refused to accept this dignity, and e\ en 
left the city ; yet he soon returned, was baptised, 
as hitherto he had been only a catechumen, and 
was consecrated eight days aftwwa irds. He so 
his goods for the poor, and fitted himself for his 
new office by theological studies. As a bishop, he 
won universal reverence; but he was severe and 
stern against wickedness, even m lugh places. 
Thus he repulsed the Emperor 1 heodosius himself 
even from the door of the church, on account of his 
having caused the rebellious Thessalonians to be 
massacred, excommunicated him, and r . es t<>red 
him only after severe penance. His unflinching 
defiance^of the court party enabled him to save 
the churches in his diocese from the Arian heretics. 
Ambrose's most valuable legacy to the church is 
his hymns, and the improvements lie introduced 
into the service— the Ambrosian ritual and the 
Ambrosian chant. There is a good edition of his 
works by Ballerini (Milan, 18/5-80). The Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, founded by Cardinal 
Borromeo in 1609, was named in honour of ftWan s 
patron saint. See Thornton s St Ambrose (1879) 
and H. de Roinestin’s St A mbrose (1896). 

Amenopbis, or Amen-uotep, the name borne 
by four Egyptian kings of the 18th dynasty , 

See Akhnaton. 

Am erigo Vespucci. See Vespucci. 

Ames, Fisher (1758-1808), American politician, 
member of congress, and orator. 

Ames, Joseph (1689-1759), the historian of 
printing, was a London ironmonger, born at 

Yarmouth. 

Ames (or Amesius), William (1576-1 be 3), a 

Puritan theologian, who wrote mostly in Latin, 
and spent the later half of his life in Holland. 

Amherst, J effrey, Baron Amherst, was born 
at Riverhead, Kent, 29th January 1717, and 
at fourteen entered the army. In i 1<58 ™t 
gave him the command of the expedition a g a ‘jjst 
the French in Canada; and Canada was ours 
by the autumn of 1760, thanks to his pru- 
dence and to Wolfe’s enthusiasm This was the 

great achievement of his life, though in 1772 t he 
became commander-in-chief, and in lr96 a field 
marshal, having been raised to the peerage in 
1776. He died 3d August 1797. See Lite by 
Mayo (1916).— His nephew, William Put Am- 
herst, Earl Amherst of Arrakan, was born 14th 
January 1773, and succeeded as second baion in 


1797. His embassy to China (1816) failed through 
his manly refusal to ‘ kotow ’ to the emperor ; 
but, in spite of that failure, he received in 1823 
the governor-generalship of India. For the suc- 
cessful first Burmese war, and for the capture of 
Bliurtpore, he was rewarded with an earldom in 
1826 He returned to England two years later, 
and died at Knole Park, Kent, 13th March 1857. 
See monograph by Anne Thackeray Ritchie and 
Richardson Evans (1894). 


Amherst, Nicholas (1697-1742), a Whig poet, 
expelled from St John’s College, Oxford (1/19), 

and editor of The Craftsman (1726-37). 

Amiel, Henri Fr£d£ric (1821-81). born at 
Geneva, from 1849 till his death was professor 
at the Academy (University) of Geneva. He 
published some essays and poems; but his wide 
culture and critical power were first made known 
after his death by his Journal Intime (188-5). 

Amin el Husseini, Mufti of Jerusalem, always 
an enemy of Britain, fled from Palestine in 1937. 
spent the war years in Germany, but returned to 

the East in 1946. 

Amiot. See Amyot. 

Ammana'ti, Bartolommeo (1511-92), Floren- 
tine architect and sculptor. 

Ammia'nus Marcelli'nus (c. 330-390 a.d.), a 
Roman historian, born of Greek parents at 
Antioch, after fighting in Gaul, Germany, and 
the East, settled at Rome, and devoted himself 
to literature. He wrote in Latin a history of the 
Roman empire in 31 books, of which only 18 are 
extant, comprising the years 353-378. Tins part 
of Ills work, however, is the most valuable, as it 
treats of affairs with which he was contemporary. 
See editions by Clark (1910-15), and Martin (1930). 

Ammon, Christoph Friedrich von (1766- 
1850), a rationalist theologian, was professor of 
Theology at Erlangen and Gottingen. 

Ammo'nius (c. 175-242 a.d.), surnamed Saccas, 
because in youth he was a sack-carrier or porter 
in Alexandria, was the founder of the Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and teacher of Plotinus.— Another 
Aminonius was an Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught in Constantinople about 400 a.d.— A third 
was a Neoplatonist at Alexandria in the 5th cen- 
tury, a disciple of Proclus. 

Amory, Thomas (c. 1691-1788), an eccentric 
author of Irish descent, who was living in West- 
minster about 1757, seldom stirred out till dark, 
and was doubtless somewhat insane. His chief 
works are : Lives of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain: A History of Antiquities, Productions of 
Nature , &c. (1755); and the Life of John bunde 
(1756-66) — an odd combination of autobiography, 
fantastic descriptions of scenery, deistical the- 
ology, and sentimental rhapsody. 

Amos, the peasant prophet of Tekoa, neat 
Bethlehem of Judea, prophesied in the kingdom 
of Israel against idolatry about 800 b.c. 

Ampere, Andr£ Marie, mathematician and 
physicist (1775-1836), was born at Lyons, and 
became a teacher in the Polytechnic School 
of Paris, a professor in the College de France, 
and a member of the Academy. Among his works 
are Observations Electro-dynamiques (1822) and 
Tlieorie des Phenomenes Elect ro-dynamiques (1830). 
—His son, Jean Jacques Antoine (1800-64), after 
a spell of foreign travel, lectured on the history of 
literature at Marseilles, and after 1830 was pro- 
fessor in the College de France. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1847. Ampere was deeply read in 
German literature, and wrote on China, Persia, 
India, Egypt, and Nubia. His chief works are 
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on early French literature and the French Ian- 
guage (1841) ; La Grece, Rome et Dante (1848) ; and 
La Science et les Lettres en Orient (1865). See the 
Correspondence (1875) of father and son, the work 
on the elder Ampere (whose name is now em- 
ployed as a unit of electrical measurement) by 
Valson (1886), and Potton's on the younger (1867). 

Am p t hill , Lord. See Bussell. 

Amru, or Amr, Arab soldier, joined the Prophet 
about 620; took partin the conquest of Palestine ; 
in 641 took Alexandria after a fourteen months’ 
siege (that he burnt the famous library is false); 
and died governor of Egypt in 664. 

Amsler, Samuel (1791-1849), 8wiss engraver. 
Am undsen, Roald (1872-1928), born at Borge, 
Norway, was the first to navigate the North-west 
Passage (1906) and to reach the South Pole (14th 
Dec. 1911). He also navigated the North-east 
Passage (1918-21), flew over the North Pole in an 
airship (1926), and perished in trying to rescue 
Nobile, a fellow polar aeronaut. 

Amyot, Jacques (1613-93), born at Melun, died 
Bishop of Auxerre. He translated Plutarch, &c. 

Amyot, Joseph (1718-94), Jesuit missionary, 
born at Toulon, published a Manchu dictionary. 

Amyraut (or Amvraldus), Moses (1596-1664), 
professor of Protestant Theology at Saumur, 
departed from the doctrine of predestinatiou in 
the direction of 1 hypothetical universalism.’ 

Anacharsis, a witty Scythian prince, travelled 
widely in quest of knowledge, and visited Athens 
in Solon’s time. [A-na-kar'sis.) 

Ana creon was born about 550 b.c. at Teos, an 
Ionian city in Asia Minor. With his fellow- 
townsmen he emigrated to Abdera, in Thrace, on 
the approach of the Persians, and lived at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos, at Athens, and else- 
where, singing in flowery and graceful strains the 
praises of the muses, of wine, and of love. He 
left Athens on the fall of the Pisistratids, and 
seems to have died, eighty-five years old, in Teos, 
choked by a grape-stone, according to legend. 

Of the five books of his poems, only a few genuine 
fragments have been preserved (edited by Bergk 
1854). The elegant Odes, translated by Cowley 
and Moore, which have given us the word anacre- 
ontic, are admittedly of later origin, though scraps 
of Anacreon’s verse may have been worked up in 
them. They also have been edited by Bergk and 
by Rose (2d ed. Leip. 1876). b 

^ ur P° pes : (h) 398-401 ; (II.) 496- 
498 ; (III.) 911-913 ; (IV.) 1153-54. 

Anaxag oras, Ionic philosopher, born at 
Clazomeme, in Ionia, 500 b.c., taught for thirty 
yeara at Athens, where he had many illustrious 
pupils among them Pericles, Euripides, and 
Archelaus (supposed teacher of Socrates). At 
last ins explanations of physical phenomena by 
natural causes exposed him to accusation of im- 
and withdrawing to Lampsacus, on the 
5{ h ? d, ? d thero in 42 8. Ho held that 

Vl \ hat < ? rdor "as first produced out of 
St® 0 * JJ r W h an 1,1 finite intelligence (Gr. nous). 

The remai n mg fragments of his works were edited 
by Schaubach (1827), and by Schorn (1829). Seo 
a monograph by Heinze (1890). ’ 

Anaximander (611-547 b.c.), Ionic nhilosonher 

hAM 8 fi CCeSS ° r ? f , Thales » was born atMHetus. Iio 

ir^i h f 6 P n . Mcl I >le of the world to bo the infinite 
or indeterminate (to apeiron). “unite 

Mi^nf lme i n a e ; 8, J IO u ic P hiIos opher was born at 
Miletus, and died about 600 b.o. He held air to 


be the primary form of matter, whence all thing* 
were formed by compression. 

Ancelot, J acques-ArsLne - Polycarpe - Fran- 
qois (1794-1854), born at Havre, for a time was 
librarian under the restoration government. He 
produced tragedies, comedies, vaudevilles (most 
of them of small merit), familiar letters, and a 
work of travel in Russia. He became a member 
of the Academy in 1841. 

Ancillon, John Frederick (1767-1837), a mem- 
ber of a Huguenot family, was born in Berlin, and 
was successively pastor of the French refugees 
professor of History in the Military Academy* 
tutor to the crown-prince, and foreign minister! 
He wrote many works on history, politics, and 
literature, which have now no value. 

Anckarstrdm. See AnkarstrCm. 

Ancre, Baron de Lussiony, Marshal d\ 
originally Concino Concini, was a Florentine who 
came to the French court in 1600, in the train of 
Maria de’ Medici, the wife of Henry IV. After 
Henry’s death, he became chief favourite of the 
queen-regent, and was made a marquis, and, in 
1614, even marshal of France, though he had never 
seen war. His prodigality was immense, and he 
squandered vast sums on the decoration of his 
palaces. Hated alike by nobility and populace, 
he was assassinated in the Louvre. 24th Aprii 
1617. His wife was executed for influencing the' 
queen by witehcra f t. 

Ancus Marcius, fourth king of Rome (640-616 
b.c.), is said to have conquered the neighbouring 
Latin tribes, and settled them on the Aventine. 

Anderledy, Antonius (1819-92), from 1884 
general of the Jesuits, was born at Brieg in 
Valais, aud died at Fiesole. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, one of the world’s 
great story-tellers, the most widely popular of 
Danish authors, was born April 2, 1805, at Odense 
in Fiinen. The son of a poor shoemaker, after 
his father’s death he worked in a factory, but his 
wonderful singing soon procured him friends and 
patrons. He early displayed a talent for poetry 
Hoping to obtain an engagement in the theatre, 
he found his way to Copenhagen, but was rejected 
for his lack of education. He next tried to become 
a singer, but soon found that his physical quali- 
ties were quite unfitted for the stage*. Generous 
friends, however, helped him ; and application 
having been made to the king, he was placed at an 
advanced school. Some of his poems, particularly 
Hie Dying Child, had already been favourably 
received and he now became better known by 
his Walk to A mate, a literary satire in the form of 
a humorous narrative. In 1830 he published the 
iirst collected volume of his Poems, and in 1S81 a 
second, under the title of Fantasies and Sketches 

P, e ' lsi ,°" P railtert him by the king in 
1S33 boie fruit in his Travelling Sketches of a tour 

^ A(,nfs " ,,d ,he Merman. 
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Andersen-Nex5. See Nexo. 

Anderson, Alexander (1845-1909), born at 
Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, was a railway plate, 
layer, then assistant (1880) and chief (1905) uni- 
versity librarian in Edinburgh. As ‘ Surfaceman * 
he published Songs of Labour (1873), Songs of the 
Rail (1877), &c. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., was 
born in London in 1836, and brought up at Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk. In 1860 she entered on the study 
of medicine ; owing to opposition to the admission 
of women, she had difficulty in qualifying, but in 
1865 passed the Apothecaries’ Hall examination. 

In 1870 she was made a visiting physician to the 
East London Hospital, and headed the poll for 
the London School Board; and the university of 
Paris gave her the degree of M. D. Marrying 
(1871) J. G. S. Anderson (died 1907), she practised 
regularly as a physician for women and children. 
A sister of Mrs Fawcett, she was elected mayor of 
Aldeburgh in 1908— the first woman mayor in 
England. She died Dec. 17, 1917.— Her daughter 
Louisa (1878-1948), C.B.E.. organised hospitals in 
France in the First World War. and wrote her 
mother’s life (1939). 

Anderson, James (1662-1728), antiquary and 
W.S., was born at Edinburgh, and in 1705 pub- 
lished a treatise vindicating the independence of 
Scotland ; thenceforward to the close of his un- 
happy life, he was employed on his Selectus Diplo - 
matum et Numismatum Scotice Thesaurus (1739). 

Anderson, James, LL. D. (1739-1808), writer on 
political economy and agriculture, was born at 
Hermiston, near Edinburgh; had a farm in 
Aberdeenshire; invented the ‘Scotch plough;’ 
edited The Bee at Edinburgh (1790-93); and 
settled in London in 1797. His Recreations of 
Agriculture anticipated Ricardo’s theory of rent. 

Anderson, John (1726-96), born in Rosneath 
manse, Dumbartonshire, studied at Glasgow, and 
from 1756 to 1760 was professor of Oriental 
Languages, and then of Natural Philosophy. He 
also established a bi-weekly class for mechanics, 
and at his death left all he had to found ‘Ander- 
son’s College* in Glasgow. The author of Insti- 
tutes of Physics (1786), &c., he also invented the 
balloon post, and a gun which, in 1791, he pre- 
sented to the French National Convention. 

Anderson, John Henry (1815-74), a conjurer, 
known as the ‘-Wizard of the North.’ 

Anderson, Joseph, LL. D., born at Arbroath 
in 1832, was a schoolmaster, then an editor at 
Wick, and (1870-1913) keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. He wrote 
Scotland in Early Christian and Pagan Times (4 
vols. 1881-86), &c. ; and died 28th September 1916. 

Anderson, Mar y (1859-1940), actress, was born 
at Sacramento, California. Her d6but as 
Juliet at Louisville in 1875 was successful, and 
she played with growing popularity in America 
and (after 1883) in England. In 1890 she married 
A. de Navarro (d. 1932), retired (apart from 
charity), and settled in England. See her A Few 
Memories (1896), A Few More Memories (1936). 

Anderson, Rasmus Bjorn (1846-1936), born at 
Albion, Wis., of Norwegian parentage, was Scan- 
dinavian professor at Wisconsin (1875-84), in 
1885-89 U.S. minister to Denmark, author and 
translator of works on Scandinavian subjects. 

Anderson, Robert, M.D. (1750-1830), editor of 
the * British Poets,’ for the last forty years of his 
life lived in Edinburgh. 

Anderson, Robert (1806-71), American general 
served in the Black Hawk war, the Mexican war. 


and the beginning of the civil war, defending 
Fort Sumter. 

Anderson, Sherwood (1876-1941), born at Cam- 
den O , worked in a Chicago office before he made 
his name by his novels, largely autobiographical. 

Anderson, William (1803-66), a ScotUsh 
journalist, compiler of the biographical The 
Scottish Nation (3 vols. (1859-63), &c. 

Andersson, Karl Johan (1827-67), Swedish ex- 
Dlorer in 1850 went with Francis Galton to 
Damaraland; in 1853-54 continued alone ; and 
published Lake Ngami, or Discoveries in South 
A frica (1856). In 1858 he explored the Okavango, 
in 1866 set out for the Cunene. He came within 
sight of the stream, but had to retrace his steps, 
and died on the homeward journey. 

Andral, Gabriel (1797-1876), physician and 
pathologist, was born in Paris. 

Andrdssy, Julius, Count (1S23-90), Hungarian 
exile 1850-60, and foreign minister 1871-79. 

Andr6, John, British officer, was born in 
London in 1751 of Frencli-Swiss descent; took 
over his father’s business ; but in 1774 joined the 
army in Canada, and became aide-de-camp to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and adjutant-general. When in 
1780 Benedict Arnold (q. v.)obtained the command 
of West Point, Andr6 was selected to make the 
arrangements for its betrayal. Arnold and Andr6 
met on September 20 near Haverstraw on the 
Hudson ; then Andr6 began his dangerous journey 
to New York. As he was nearing the British 
lines he fell into the hands of an armed band of 
colonials, who delivered him to the American 
military authorities. The papers found on him 
proved him a spy ; a military board convened by 
Washington declared that ‘ agreeably to the laws 
and usages of nations he ought to suffer death ;' 
and Major Andr6 was hanged at Tappantown, 2d 
Oct. 1780. In 1821 his remains were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. See his Journal (1904), Life 
by Sargent (1902), and Lossing’s Two Spies (1886). 

Andrea, Johann Valentin (1586-1654), was 
born near Tubingen, and died at Stuttgart, the 
Protestant court-chaplain. Long regarded as the 
founder or restorer of the Rosicrucians, he wrote 
Chymische Ilochzeit Christiani Rosenkreuz ( 1616). 

Andrea del Sarto. See Sarto. 

Andree, Salomon August, Swedish engineer, 
born in 1854, started from Danes’ Island in a 
balloon for the North Pole in 1897. His body 
was found on White Island in 1930. 

Andreev, or Andreveff, Leonid (1871-1919), 
Russian dramatist and novelist, born at Orel, 
suffered much from poverty and ill-health as a 
student, and attempted suicide, before taking to 
writing and portrait-painting. 

Andreossy, Antoine Franqois, Count (1761- 
1828), French Napoleonic general and diplomatist. 

Andrew, John Albion(1818-67), American anti- 
slavery statesman, four times governor of Mass. 

Andrewes, Lancelot, a great English prelate, 
was born at Barking in 1555, and educated at 
Ratcliffe, Merchant Taylors’ School, and Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, of which he was in 1576 
elected fellow. Taking orders in 1580, he accom- 
panied the Earl of Huntingdon to the north ; and 
in 1589, through Walsingham’s influence, he was 
appointed a prebendary of St Paul’s and Mastei 
of Pembroke Hall. In 1597 Elizabeth made him 
a prebendary, and in 1601 dean, of Westminster. 
He rose still higher in favour with King James, 
who appreciated his learning and peculiar oratory. 
He attended the Hampton Court Conference, and 
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took part in the translation of the Bible. In 
1605 he was consecrated Bishop of Chichester; 
in 1609 he was translated to Ely, and in 1618 to 
Winchester, having the year before accompanied 
the king to Scotland as one of the royal instru- 
ments for persuading the Scots of the su P e r ior 'j^ 
of episcopacy over presbytery. He died 27th 
September 1626. A zealous High Churchman, An- 
drewes was, with the exception of Usher, the most 
learned English theologian of his time. His 
principal works published during his life were 
two treatises in reply to Cardinal Bellarmine, in 
defence of the right of princes over ecclesiastical 
assemblies. His other works consist of sermons 
lectures, and manuals of devotion ; and the 
whole fill 8 vols. of the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology (1841-64). .See Lives by Russell (1863), 
Ottley (1894), and Macleane (1910); and T. 8. 
Eliot’s book (1928). 

Andrews, Thomas (1 SI 3-85), physicist, was 
born in Belfast, and studied chemistry and medi- 
cine at Glasgow, Paris, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
He practised as a physician at Belfast, where 
from 1849 to 1879 lie was professor of Chemistry. 
See his Scientific Papers, edited, with a memoir, 
by Profs. Tait and Crum Brown (1S89). 

Andrleux, Franqois Guillaume Jean Stanis- 
las (1759-1833), a French scholar and dramatist, 
born at Strasburg. 


Androclus, a Roman slave of the 1st century, 
the hero of the well-known story of the lion. 

Andronl'cus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who lived at Rome in Cicero’s time.— 
Another Greek and Aristotelian, Andronicus 
Callistos, was professor in Italy in the loth c. 

Andronl'cus, the name of four Byzantine 
emperors.— Andronicus I., Comnenas, grandson 
of Alexius I., in his youth served against the 
Turks, was imprisoned for treason for twelve 
years, but escaped to Russia. Pardoned and 
employed again, he fell once more into disfavour ; 
and after his scandalous seduction of Theodora, 
the widow of Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, he 
settled among the Turks in Asia Minor, with a 
band of outlaws. After the death of Manuel in 
1182, he was recalled to become, first guardian, 
then colleague, of the young Emperor Alexius II. 
Soon after, lie caused the empress-mother to be 
strangled, and then Alexius himself, marrying 
his youthful widow. His reign was vigorous, 
and restored prosperity to the provinces ; but 
tyranny and murder were its characteristics in 
the capital. And in 11S5 the last emperor of his 
race was put to death by the infuriated populace. 
— Andronicus II., second of the Palieologi (1282- 
1328), withdrew from the negotiations for the 
union of the Greek and Roman communions, and 
restored the Greek ritual in full. He and the 
empire suffered much from Spanish mercenaries, 
hired for the Avars with the Turks. — His grandson, 
Andronicus III. (1328-41), excluded from the suc- 
cession for the murder of his brother, compelled 
his grandfather to make him his colleague in 
the empire and then to abdicate. Meanwhile 
the Turks occupied the southern shores of the 
Bosporus, and the Serbians conquered Bulgaria, 
Epirus, and Macedonia. — Andronicus IV. leagued 
himself with the Turks to dethrone his father, 
John V. (son of Andronicus III.), but was blinded 
and imprisoned, escaped in 1376, and took posses- 
sion of the capital. Ultimately he made a treaty 
with his father, and died in 1385. 

Andronicus, Livius. See Livius Andronicus. 

Aneurin, a Welsh poet, whose principal work, 


I the Gododin , celebrates the British heroes who 
fell in conflict with the Saxons m the bloody 
battle of Cattraeth, noAY usually identified with 
the battle the Saxons called Degsastan (Dawstane 
in Liddesdale?), and fought in 603 a. d. See the 
editions and translations by Williams ab Ithel 
(1852), .Skene (in The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
1866 ), ’and T. Stephens (1885). 

Angas, George Fife (1789-1879), a founder of 
South Australia after 1851, was bom at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and died at Adelaide. See Life by 

Hodder (1891). 

Angel'ico, Fra, the name by which we best 
knoAv the great friar-painter, Guido di Pietri, 
Avhose monastic name was Giovanni (from his 
monastery called Giovanni da Fiesole), was born 
in 1387 at Vicchio in Tuscany. In 1407 he entered 
the Dominican monastery at Fiesole, in 1436 he 
was transferred to Florence, and in 1445 was sum- 
moned by the pope to Rome, where thencefor- 
ward he chiefly resided till his death, 18tli March 
1455. His most important frescoes are those in 
the Florentine con\ f ent of San Marco (now a 
museum), at Orvieto, and in the Nicholas Chapel 
of the Vatican. Others were painted at Cortona 
and Fiesole. Of his easel pictures, the Louvre 
possesses a splendid example, ‘The Coronatiou 
of the Virgin,’ and the London National Gallery 
(since 1S60) a * Glory,' or Christ with 265 saints—, 
both of which were originally at Fiesole. There 
are fine examples of his art in the Uffizi at 
Florence. Fra Angelico’s constant aim is to 
arouse devotional feeling through the contempla- 
tion of unearthly loveliness ; the ethereal beauty 
of his angelic figures gave him his neAV name. He 
Avas beatified after his death. See works by Hausen- 
stein (1924 ; trans. 192S), Schneider (French, 1925). 

Angell, Norman (in full, Sir Ralph Norman 
Angell Lane), English pacificist (Nobel prize 1933), 
born in 1874, wrote The Great Illusion (1910; 
trans. in many languages) to prove the economio 
futility of war even for the winners. [Ayn'jel.] 

Angellier, Auguste Jean (184S-1911), French 
poet and critic, born at Dunkirk, was English 
professor at Lille, and wrote a masterly Life of 
Robert Burns (1S93). [OnV-zhel-yay . ] 

An'gelo (1717-1802), fencing and riding master 
(full name Doininico Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
mondo), Avas born at Leghorn ; came to England 
from Paris Avitli Peg Woffington ; and at one 
time Avas making over £2000 a year.— His son, 
Henry Angelo (1760-1839), also a great fencing- 
master, born in London, wTote Reminiscences 
(1828-30), introducing Gainsborough, Byron, &c. 

An'gelo, Michael. See Michelangelo. 

An'gelus Silesius, properly Johann Schef- 
fler (1624-77), .philosophical poet, born at Bres. 
lau, Avas a Protestant physician avIio became a 
Catholic priest. See Life by Seltmann (1896). 

Angerstein, John Julius (1735-1823), a London 
underAvriter of Russian origin, whose thirty-eight 
pictures, bought in 1824 for £57,000, formed the 
nucleus of the National Gallery. 

Angerville. See Aunoerville. 

Anglesey, Henry William Paget, Marquis 
of, born in London, May 17, 1768, from West- 
minster passed to Christ Church, Oxford, sat in 
parliament off and on from 1790 to 1810; and in 
1812 succeeded his father as Earl of Uxbridge. 
Ho served in the army Avith distinction in 
Flanders (1794), Holland (1799), and the Penin- 
sular war (1808) ; and for his splendid services as 
commander of the British cavalry at Waterloo, 
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where he lost a leg, he was made Marquis of 
Anglesey. In 1828 he was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, advocated Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and was recalled by Wellington in 1829. In 
1830-33 he held the same office under Lord Grey’s 
administration ; but lost his popularity through 
coercive measures against O’Connell. To him 
Ireland is indebted for the Board of Education. 
In 1846-52, now field-marshal, he was Master- 
general of the Ordnance. He died April 29, 1854. 

Angouleme, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, 
Due d’ (1775-1844), eldest son of Charles X. of 
France. He retired from France along with his 
father after the Revolution, and lived in various 
places, including Holyrood. In 1799 he married 
his cousin, Marie Tli6rese (1778-1851), only 
daughter of Louis XVI., ‘the only man in the 
family,’ in the words of Napoleon. Aftei the 
Restoration, he made a feeble effort, as lieuten- 
ant-general of France, to oppose Napoleon on 
Ills return from Elba ; and in 1823 he led the 
French army of invasion into Spain. On the revo- 
lution in July 1830, he accompanied his father 
into exile, and died at Gorz. See works on the 
duke by Vte. de Guiclien (1909), on the duchess by 
Lenotre (trails. 1908) and Turquan (trails. 1910). 

Angstrom, Anders Jonas (1814-74), physicist, 
was pi-ivat-docent (1839), keeper of the observatory 
(1843), and professor of Physics (1858), and from 
1867 secretary to the Royal Society at Uppsala. 
He wrote on heat, magnetism, and especially 
optics. — His son, Knut J. Angstrom (1857-1910), 
wasalsoa noted Uppsala physicist. [ Ong'-strehm .) 

Anjou, Duke of. See Henry II. 

Ankarstrom, Johan Jakob (1762-92), the 
assassin of Gustavus III. of Sweden, was a page 
at court, served in the bodyguard, but after 
settling on his estates (1783), was tried for 
treason, though released for want of evidence. 
Soon after he formed a plot with a ring of dis- 
contented nobles to murder Gustavus, and, the 
lot falling on him, wounded the king mortally 
with a pistol at a masked ball. He was publicly 
flogged for three days, and then executed. 

Anna, or Anne, St, wife of St Joachim, and 
mother of the Virgin Mary, is first mentioned by 
St Epiphanius, in the 4th century. She is the 
patron-saint of carpenters. 

Anna Carlovna (1718-46), niece of the Empress 
Anna Ivanovna (q.v.), and wife of a Duke of 
Brunswick, was regent during the one year’s 
reign (1740-41) of her infant son Ivan. He was 
murdered, and she herself died in prison. 

Anna. Comne'na (1083-1148), a learned Byzan- 
tine princess, was the daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius I. (Comnenus). She tried in vain to 
secure the imperial crown, and failed in her 
attempt to overthrow or poison her brother 
(1118), her husband Bryennios being either too 
timid or too virtuous to back her. Disappointed 
and ashamed, she withdrew from the court, and 
sought solace in literature. On the death of her 
husband (1137), she retired into a convent. Her 
life of her father, though a rhetorical panegyric, 
is one of the better class of Byzantine histories. 
See Oster’s Anna Comnena (1868-71), books by 
Mrs Mitchison (1928) and Mrs Buckler (1929). 

Ann a. Ivanovna (1693-1740), Empress of 
Russia, was the second daughter of Ivan, elder 
brother of Peter the Great. She married in 
1710 the Duke of Courland, who died next year, 
fhe throne of Russia was bestowed on her by 
the Supreme Council in 1730, on her accepting 
•onttitutional limitations. But she soon declared 


herself autocrat ; her paramour, Biron (q.v.), 
established a reign of terror, and is said to nave 
banished 20,000 persons to Siberia. 

Anne, the last Stuart sovereign, was born at 
St James’s Palace, London, 6th February 1665. 
She was the second daughter of James II. (then 
Duke of York), by his first wife, Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of Clarendon. Her mother died in 1671, 
and in 1672 her father joined the Church of Rome ; 
but his daughters were brought up members of 
the Church of England, to which Anne always 
retained an ardent if not a very enlightened 
attachment. In 1683 she was married to the 
indolent and good-natured Prince George of 
Denmark (1653-170S), when Sarah Jennings 
(1660-1744), the wife of Lord Churchill (after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough), was appointed a 
lady of her bed-chamber. As the queen needed 
some one on whom she could lean, Lady 
Churchill speedily acquired supreme influence 
over her, which she exerted in favour of her 
husband. In their correspondence, Anne went 
by the name of Mrs Morley, and Lady Churchill 
by that of Mrs Freeman. During her father’s 
reign, Anne lived in retirement, taking no part 
in politics. On the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, she soon joined his party ; but quarrelled 
presently with her sister, and by 1692 was drawn 
into intrigues, in which the Churchills were 
engaged, for the restoration of her father, or to 
secure the succession to his son. She was her- 
self childless when, on the death of William III., 
on 8th March 1702, she succeeded to the throna 
She had borne, indeed, seventeen children ; but 
one only, William, Duke of Gloucester (1689- 
1700), survived infancy. The influence of Marl- 
borough and his wife was most powerfully felt 
in all public affairs during the greater part of hei 
reign, the chief event of which was the union of 
England and Scotland (1707). The strife of 
parties was extremely violent, and political 
complications were increased by the queen’s 
anxiety to secure the succession for her brother. 
In so far as she had any political principles, 
they were opposed to that constitutional liberty 
to which she owed her occupancy of the throne. 
These principles and her family attachment 
tended to alienate her from the Marlboroughs, 
whose policy, from the time of her accession, 
had become adverse to Jacobitism, and who now, 
along with Godolphin, were at the head of the 
Whig party. The duchess also offended the 
queen by presuming too boldly upon the power 
she had so long possessed. In 1710 they parted, 
never to meet again. Anne had found a new 
favourite in Abigail Masham, a cousin of the 
duchess, who herself, about 1704, had introduced 
her into the royal household. To Mrs Masham’s 
influence the change of government in 1710 was 
in great measure owing, when the Tories came 
into office, Harley (afterwards Earl of Oxford) 
and St John (Lord Bolingbroke) becoming the 
leaders of the ministry. But, although con- 
curring more or less in a design to secure the 
succession of the throne to her brother, the new 
ministers had quarrels among themselves which 
prevented its successful prosecution, and kept 
the poor queen in a state of constant unrest. 
She died 1st August 1714. See works by J. H. 
Burton (18S0), McCarthy (1902), H. Paul (1907), 
P. F. W. Ryan (1908), G. M. Trevelyan (1930-34). 

&nne Boleyn. See Boleyn. 

Anne of Austria (1601-66), eldest daughter 
of Philip III. of Spain, in 1615 became the wife 
of Louis XIII. of France. The marriage was so 
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far from being a happy one, that the royal pair 

lived for the first twenty-two years m a sut 

virtual separation^ result due chiefly totoj 
influence of Ri^elieu. In 1643 A ^ Her 
queen -regent for the baoy an( i she 

minister, Mazann (q.v.), < ' ,e _? aAce See 

reti k d hvV 1 W. C F"eer n (1864, new ed. 1912; 1866) 
Mme. de X : Motteville’s 3 /ewoim (trans 1902), and 
Mrs C. Grant’s Queen and Cardinal (1906). 

Anne of Bohemia (1366-94), in 1382 married 
Richard II. (q-v.). 

Anne of Brittany (1476-1514), wife of Charles 
VIHand Louis XII. of France, was an admirable 
Duchess of Brittany, her hereditary dominion. 

Anne of Cleves (1515-57), a Lntheran prmce^ 
plain of feature, who in 1540 married, as I ns fo' urt 
queen, Henry VIII., a marriage declared null and 

void six months afterwards. 

Anne of Denmark (1574-1619) in 1589 marrie 
James VI. of Scotland, the future James I. (q.\ ). 

Annesley, James (1715-60), the son of Lord 
Altham, shipped off for twelve years to Ame ica 
by his uncle, Lord Anglesey. See Charles Reade s 
Wandering Heir (1875). 

Annunzio. See D’Annunzio. 

a« nii e til Louis Pierre (1723-1806), histonan 
-H?s brother, Abraham Hyacinthe 
^“dupebbon (1731-1805), orientalist, 
translated the Zend -a vest a (1m 1). 

Ansdell Richard, animal and _ landscape 
painter, was born at Liverpool in 181 j, and died 
at Farnborough, 20th April 1885, having been 
elected A.R.A. in 1861, and R.A. in 18.0. 

Anselm, St, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
nobly born at or near Aosta, in Piedmont, in 

1033. y At fifteen he ardently desired to embrace 

the monastic life, but his father refused Ins con- 
sent • and about 1056, his mother being dead, he 
left home, and, after three years in Burgundy and 
France, was attracted by Lan franc s fame to the 
abbey of Bee, in Normandy. In 1063 he suc- 
ceeded his master as prior, and in 1°78 became 
abbot of Bee, the most famous school of the 11 th 
century. Lanfranc, who had meantime become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1089; and the 
diocese remained four years vacant till in 1093 
Anselm was appointed. He was distinguished 
both as a churchman Mid a philosopher. His 
numerous embroilments with William Rufus and 
his successor, and the unbending spirit which he 
displayed, indicate the vigour and resoluteness 
of his character, as much as his writings exhibit 
the depth and acuteness of his intellect. Exiled 
by Rufus, Anselm returned at Henry’s urgent 
request ; but the new monarch’s demand that he 
should renew his homage, and be again invested 
with his archbishopric, was met with an absolute 
refusal, and led to a second exile of two years’ 
duration. In 1105, however, Anselm’s threat of 
excommunication led to a reconciliation, and 
the compromise was devised which, in 1122, 
was accepted by pope and emperor at Worms. 
Embracing without question the doctrines of the 
church mostly as stated by Augustine, and hold- 
ing that belief must precede knowledge and must 
be implicit mid undoubting, Anselm yet felt the 
necessity of a religious philosophy, and for this 
purpose wrote liis Monologion, Proslogion , and 
Cur Deus Homo (Eng. trails, by Prout, 1887). 
Besides his philosophical treatises, his Medita~ 
tions and Letters have come down to us, revealing 
his humble fervent faith, and the tender sym- 
pathy of hU nature. He died April 21. 1109* and 
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(1884) Apostle of the North, 

Ansgar ( 801 - 865 ), ti ^ monk of corvei, why 

was a nati\ e colleague Autbert, to preach 
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In 17Jy, on W 1 B * . of a Pacific squadron of six 

receive coiled from England in September 
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defeated the French off Cape Finisterre, and 
ueieatea . , made Baron Anson of 

So her ton fn'a.’Tur ^vflaTer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1761 he received the high dignity 
of Admirai of the Fleet. He died 6th 


Of the popular Voi/age round the H orld (1748). 
whether P edited by Walter orjlobins, he h.msel) 
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was virtually the author. See Lives by bir J. 
Barrow (1839) ami VI. V. Anson (191-). 

Anson, Sib Wii.liam R f. y n f. l l ( 1 8 4 S-l 9 1 4 ) .born 
of w^lhprton Sussex, was warden of All Souls 
College (from 1S8I) and M.P. for Oxford Uni- 
versity (from 1899). His Principles of the English 
Lam of Contract (1884) and Law and Custom oj the 
Constitution (1886-92) are standard works. 

Anspach, Elizabeth, Margravine of (1750- 
182S), was the daughter of Lord Berkeley, first 
married (1767) to Lord Craven, but separated from 
him (1780). After travelling awhile, she settled in 
the house of the Margrave of Anspach and Bay- 
reuth, whom on Lord Craven’s death (1791) she 
married. She wrote books of travel, plays, and 
entertaining Afemoirs (1826). — An earlier Margra- 
vine of Anspach and Bayreuth was the witty Wil- 
helmine (1709-58), sister of Frederick the Great. 

Ansted, David Thomas, geologist, born in 
London, February 5, 1814, was a fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and died, through a carriage 
accident near Woodbridge, Suffolk, May 13, 1880. 
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Anstey, Christopher (17*24-1805), author in 
1766 of the New Bath Guide, wa 
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1400 ui Luo ite.t/ «««*«*, was educated at Bury 
St Edmunds, Eton, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was a fellow (1745-54). 

Anstey, Francis, the pseudonym of Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie (1856-1934), who, born in London, 
studied at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1880 
was called to the bar. A whimsical humorist, 
he wrote Vice } r ersft (1SS2), The Tinted Penus 
(18S5), The Brass Bottle (1900), vS:c. 

Antal'oidas, a Spartan polit ician, chiefly known 
by the treaty concluded by him with Persia at 
the close of the Corinthian war in 380 n.c. 

Anta'ra, or Antar, a celebrated Arab chief 
and poet of the 0th century. 

Anthon, Charles, LL.D. (1797-1807), editor of 
classics, was born in New York, and educated 
at Columbia College, and In 1885 became head ot 
its classical department. 
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Anthony, St. See Antony, St. 

Antig'onus, surnamed the ‘ One-eyed ’ (Cyclops), 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
received, after his death in 323, the provinces of 
Phrygia Major, Lycia, and Pamphylia. On Anti- 
paters death in 319, he aspired to the sovereignty 
of Asia, and waged incessant wars against the 
other generals, making himself master of all Asia 
Minor and Syria. In 306 he assumed the title of 
king, but was defeated and slain by Lysimaclius, 
Cassander, and Seleucus at Ipsus in Phrygia, 
301 b.c.— His grandson, Antigonus Gon'atas, 
king of Macedon, did not mount his throne until 
276, seven years after the death of his father, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus of Epirus over- 
ran Macedonia in 274, but Antigonus soon recovered 
his kingdom, and kept it until his death in 239. 

Antin'ous, a youth of matchless beauty, a 
native of Claudiopolis in Bitliynia, the favourite 
of the Emperor Hadrian, and his companion in 
all his journeys. He was drowned in the Nile, 
near Besa, in 122 a.d., perhaps through suicide, 
either from weariness of the life he led, or from 
a belief that his voluntary death would avert 
disaster from the emperor. The emperor enrolled 
him among the gods. 

Anti'ochus, the name of thirteen kings’of Syria 
of the Seleucid dynasty.— Antiochus I. (323-262 or 
261 b.c. ), surnamed Soter, was the son of Seleucus, 
one of Alexander’s generals, whose murder in 280 
gave him the whole Syrian empire, but left him 
too weak to assert his right to Macedonia. Anti- 
ochus gained the name of Soter (‘Saviour’) for a 
victory over the Gauls, but fell in battle with 
them. — He was succeeded by Antiochus II., sur- 
named Theos (‘God’) by the Milesians, whom he 
freed from their tyrant Timarchus. He married 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II., exiling his first 
wife, Laodice, and her children. On his death 
(247 or 246 b.c.) there followed a struggle between 
the rival queens ; Berenice and her son were 
murdered and Laodice’s son, Seleucus, succeeded. 
That Antiochus and Laodice were reconciled, and 
that Laodice poisoned Antiochus, are probably 
inventions. — His grandson, Antiochus III. (242- 
187 b.c.), surnamed the Great, who in 223 succeeded 
his father, Seleucus Callinicus, was the most dis- 
tinguished of the Seleucidje. He waged war with 
success against Ptolemy Philopator, and though 
defeated at Raphia near Gaza (217), he obtained 
entire possession of Palestine and Ccele-Syria 
(198), dowering therewith his daughter Cleopatra 
on her betrothal to the young king Ptolemy of 
Egypt. He afterwards became involved in war 
with the Romans, who had conquered Macedonia ; 
but he declined to invade Italy at the instigation 
of Hannibal, who had come to his court for refuge. 
He crossed over into Greece, but was defeated in 
191 at Thermopylae, and in 190 or 189 by Scipio at 
Magnesia. Peace was granted him only on con- 
dition of his yielding all his dominions west of 
Mount Taurus, and paying a heavy tribute. To 
raise the money, he attacked a rich temple in 
Elymais, when the people rose against him, and 
killed him (187 b.c.).— Antiochus IV. (175-163 
b.c.), surnamed Epiphanes, fought against Egypt 
and conquered great part of it. He twice took 
Jerusalem ; and, endeavouring there to establish 
the worship of Greek gods, excited the Jews to a 
successful insurrection under Mattathias and his 
heroic sons, the Maccabees.— The last of the 
Seleucidae, Antiochus XIII., surnamed Asiaticus, 
was deprived of his kingdom by Pompey (64 b.c.), 
who reduced Syria to a Roman province. 

Antip'ater, (1) a general highly trusted by 


Philip and Alexander the Great, left by the latter 
as regent in Macedonia, 334 b.c. He discharged 
the duties with great ability, both before and 
after the death of Alexander, in 322 defeating an 
alliance of the Greek states. He died at an 
advanced age in 319.— (2) The father of Herod the 
Great, appointed by Julius Cnesar procurator of 
Judrea in 47 b.c. He was poisoned in 43 b.c.— 
(3) The son of Herod the Great by his first wile, 
a worthless prince, who was perpetually conspir- 
ing against the life of his brothers, but was 
executed in prison five days before Ilerod died. 

An'tiphon (480-411 B.C.), the earliest of the 
ten Attic orators, born at Rliamnus in Attica, 
belonged to the oligarchical party ; and to him, 
according to his pupil Thucydides, was mainly 
due the establishment of the government of the 
Four Hundred. On its fall, six months later, 
he was condemned to death, in spite of his noble 
defence. Of his fifteen extant orations, the best 
edition is by Blass (Leip. 1881). 

Antis'thenes (c. 444-370 b.c.), founder of the 
Cynic school of philosophy, was the son of an 
Athenian father and a Thracian mother. He 
fought at Tanagra (426 b.c.), was lirst a disciple 
of Gorgias, afterwards a friend of Socrates, and 
died at Atnens. 

Antoine. Andr£ (1858-1943). born at Limoges, 
as actor, founder of the The&tre Libre (1887), and 
director of the Odeon (from 1906), greatly in- 
fluenced the French stage. 

Antommarchi, Francesco (1780-1838), Napo- 
leon’s physician at St Helena from 1818, was a 
native of Corsica. Napoleon ultimately gave him 
his full confidence, and left him 100,000 francs. 
After his return to Europe, he published Les 
Derniers Moments de Napolion (1823). During the 
Polish revolution he did duty at Warsaw as 
director of military hospitals. He afterwards 
went to the West Indies, and died in Cuba. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, cardinal, was born 2d 
April 1806, at Sonnino, a village situated near the 
Pontine Marshes. His father was a woodcutter, 
member of an ancient but decayed family. In 
1819 his birthplace having been demolished as a 
nest of bandits, Antonelli came to Rome, and 
entered the Grand Seminary, where he gained the 
favour of Pope Gregory XVI. In 1847 he was 
made cardinal-deacon by Pius IX., and in 1848 
was president and minister of foreign affairs in a 
Liberal cabinet, which framed the lamous Statute 
or Constitution. He accompanied the pope in 
his flight to Gaeta, and, returning with him to 
Rome, supported the reactionary policy. In 1855 
an attempt was made upon his life. In the 
Vatican Council of 1869-70 Antonelli showed 
great tact and ability. After his death, 6tli 
November 1876, the vast property, £1,600,000, 
bequeathed to his three brothers, was vainly 
disputed by a soi-disant daughter (1877-79). 

Antonello of Messina (c. 1430-79), an Italian 
painter, who introduced into Italy the Flemish 
methods of oil-painting, which he had learned 
from the Van Eycks. 

Antonescu, Ion, Rumanian general, bom in 
1882 in Transylvania, was, following fascist Iron 
Guard coup, pro-German dictator of Rumania 
1940-44. He was executed in 1946. 

Antoni'nus, M. Aurelius. See Aurelius. 

Antoninus Pius, Titus Aurelius Fulvus (86- 
161 A.D.), Roman emperor, inherited great wealth, 
and in 120 was made consul. Sent as proconsul 
Into Asia by the Emperor Hadrian, In 138 he was 
adopted by him and the same year came to 
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prevail on the Romans to rceogmse aesar a 
nmneror On Caesars assassination, lie plajea 
thenart'so finely described by Shakespeare, and 
the Sight of the conspirators from Rome left him 
with almost absolute power. N*xt, we find him 

in dispute with Octavian fi ee ( ^“f" STt SL b i?ffj: 
ine Mutina, and denounced by Cicero. 1 he deteat 
of^Mutina (43 b.c.) drove him a fugitive beyond 
the Alps; but in Gaul he visited the camp of 
Lepidus, and gained the favour of the arinj . of 
which he took the command. Planeus and Poll o 
ioined him ; and Antony returned to Rome at the 
liead of seventeen legions and 10,000 cavalry. 
Octavian now threw oft the mask, and held a con- 
saltation with Antony and Lepidus, near Bononia, 
when it was determined that these triumvirs 
should share the whole Roman world. Return- 
ing to Rome, they began their course of proscrip- 
tion and plunder. Among their first victims was 
Cicero; and, in all, 300 senators and 2000 equites 
are believed to have fallen. After securing Italy, 
and raising an enormous sum of money, Antony 
and Octavian led their troops into Macedonia, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius. Antony next paid 
a visit to Athens, and then passed over to Asia, 
to arrange his dispute with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, who captivated him by her beauty and 
address. He followed her into Egypt, and lived 
in idleness and luxury, until he was aroused by 
tidings of a quarrel in Italy between his own 
kindred and Octavian. This dispute gave rise to 
a short war, which came to an end before he 
arrived in Italy. A new division of the Roman 
world was now arranged, Antony taking the East, 
and Octavian the West, while Lepidus had to put 
up with Africa. Antony had married Octavian’ s 
sister, Octavia; but, returning now to Cleopatra, 
he resumed his voluptuous life, and was guilty 
of acts of the grossest injustice. Octavian used 
these facts to excite the indignation of the Roman 
people ; and in the naval engagement of Actium 
(81 b.o.) Antony was defeated. He now went 
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Egyptian fleet, M*y**°™* suicide, he killed 
a % bVSng ’upon hU sword (30 b.c.). 

himself b> J? rliame d 4 the Great/ or Antony 
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OF THEBES, the utnci « Having sold his 
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.who™ be died, 350 A.„. 

A Antony Vf *p a d c 'k, si. bom at Lisbon, August 
1 5 1195 was at first an Augustiman monk, but 

became one of ^i^nios^artive'pn^^ators! He 
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Sng W be preached to the fishes 
when men refusld to hear him ; hence lie is the 
natron of the lower animals, and is often repre. 
sented as accompanied by a pig. See ChromcU 
of St Anthony of Padua, edited by the Re\. H. J. 

Coleridge (1883), 

Antralgues, Emanuel Delaunay, Comte d, 
an ambi-uous politician, was born at Villeneuve 
de Berg, Ardeclie, i.i 1705. His Jftmoim sur lei 
Ftntlaeneraux (178S) was one of the first sparks 
nf the French Revolution ; but in 17S9, when 
Antraigues was chosen a deputy, he defended the 
hereditary privileges and the kingly veto, and 
ranked himself against the union of the three 
estates. After 1790 lie was employed in diplom- 
acy at St Petersburg, Vienna, and Dresden. In 
England ho acquired great influence with Can- 
ning. On July 22, 1812, he was murdered, with his 
wife, near London, by an Italian servant. See L. 
Pingaud, Un Agent Secret (1S93). 

Anville. See D’Anville. 

Anwari, a celebrated Persian poet ana astrol- 
oger, who died between 1191 and 1190. 

°Aosta, Duke of. See Amadeus. 

Apelles ( flo . 325 b.c.), the most celebrated 
painter of antiquity, was probably born at Colo- 
phon, on the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. He 
was trained at Ephesus and Sicyon, visited 
Macedon, where he became the friend of Alexander 
the Great; ami is said to have accompanied him 
on his expedition to Asia, and settled at Ephesus. 

Api'cius, Marcus Gabius, a Roman epicure in 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. It is said 
that when he had spent £800,000 upon his appetite, 
and had only some £S0,C)00 left, he poisoned him- 
self to avoid the misery of plain diet. 

Apion, an Alexandrian grammarian, who about 
80 a.d. became famous as a teacher of rhetoric 
at Rome, Except one or two fragments, all his 
numerous writings are lost. 

Apollina'ris the Younger, Bishop of Laodicea 
in Syria (died 390 a.d.), and one of the warmest 
opponents of Arianism. His father, Apollinaris 
the Elder, who was presbyter of Laodicea, was 
born at Alexandria, and taught grammar, first 
at Berytus, and afterwards at Laodicea. Apol- 
linaris himself upheld a doctrine condemned by 
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the Council of Constantinople (381), as denying 
the true human nature of Christ. — He must not 
be confounded with Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia (170 a.d.), who wrote 
an Apology for the Christian faith, and several 
other works, all lost. — See alsoSiDONius. 

Apollodo'rus, (1) an Athenian painter, who 
flourished about 408 b.c. — (2) An Athenian gram- 
marian, who flourished about 140 b.c., and wrote 
a work on mythology (ed. Frazer, with trans. &c. 
1921). — (3) A celebrated architect, executed in 
129 a.d. by Hadrian for his fearless criticism of 
the emperor’s design for a temple. 

Apollo'nius. (1) Apollonius Rhodius (born 
in Alexandria about 295 b.c.. but long resident 
in Rhodes) wrote many works on grammar, and 
an epic poem, the Argonaut tea, marked rather by 
learning and industry than by poetical genius. 
Greatly admired by the Romans, it was trans- 
lated into Latin by P. T. Varro, and imitated by 
Valerius Flaccus. See editions by Seaton (1900) 
and Mooney (1913) ; translations by E. P. Cole- 
ridge (1889), Seaton (1912), and (in verse) Way 
(1901).— (2) Arou.oNius of Pf.koa, who flour- 
ished 250-220 b.c. , was one of the founders of 
the mathematical sciences. His Works have 
been edited by Heiberg (2 vols. Leip. 1890-93). 
—(3) Apollonius of Ty'ana in Cappadocia, 
born about 3 b.c., was, according to Philostratus, 
a zealous neo-Pythagorean teacher, who col- 
lected many disciples, travelled through great 
part of Asia Minor, and ultimately made his way 
to India. On this journey he was introduced to 
the Magi at Babylon, and at the court of King 
Phraortes, in India, made the acquaintance of the 
notable Brahmins. When lie returned his fame 
as a wise man was greatly increased ; the people 
regarded him as a worker of miracles and a divine 
being, and princes were glad to entertain him. 
He himself seems to have claimed insight into 
futurity, rather than the power of working 
miracles. He was patronised by Vespasian, and 
followed him to Egypt. After travels in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, he was accused of conspiring 
with Nerva against Domitian ; ultimately he 
appears to have settled in Ephesus, where he 
taught until he died nearly one hundred years 
old. His history was not written till more than 
a century after his death, by Philostratus (q.v.); 
it contains a mass of absurdities. See the Life 
and Times (1908) by F. W. G. Campbell, G. R. S. 
Mead's study (1901), editions of Philostratus' s Life 
(with trans.) by Conybeare (1912) and Philli- 
more (1912), and German works by Baur (1832), 
Petterscli (1879), Jessen (1885), and Gottsching 
(1889).— (4) Apollonius, surnamed Dyskolos (or 
‘ ill-tempered ’), of Alexandria, lived in the 2d cen. 
tury a.d. , and first reduced grammar to a system. 

Apperley, Charles James (‘Nimrod’; 1777- 
1843), sporting writer, was born near Wrexham, 
and educated at Rugby. He devoted himself to 
hunting, and in 1821 began to contribute to the 
Sporting Magazine, but in 1830 had to retire to 
France, where he thenceforth chiefly resided. See 
his Life and Times, completed by Cuming (1927). 

Appert, Benjamin Nicolas Marie (1797- 
c. 1847), a French philanthropist, wrote works 
on prisons and prison management in France, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Austria. [Ap-per'. ] 

Appian (Gr. Appianos), author of a Roman 
history — eleven of whose twenty-four books sur- 
vive (ed. with Engl, trans. by White, 1912)— was a 
native of Alexandria, and flourished during the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. 


Appia'ni, Andrea (1754-1817), ‘ the Painter ol 
the Graces,’ was born and died at Milan. 

Appius Claudius. See Claudius (Appius). 

Applegath, Augustus (died 1871), made im- 
portant improvements on the steam printing- 
press and in the manufacture of bank-notes. 

Appleton, Charles Edward (1841-79), born at 
Reading, founded in 1869 the Academy. 

Appleton, Daniel (1785-1849). founded the 
famous New York publishing house. 

Appleton, Sir Edward Victor, bom 1892 at 
Bradford. F.R.S. 1927, kt. 1941. secretary of the 
Dept, of Scientific and Industrial Research from 
1939. received the Nobel Prize (1947) for his work 
in atmospherical physics. 

Apraxin, Feodor, Count (1671-1728), the 
creator of the Russian navy, and long all-powerful 
in the court of Peter the Great.— His nephew, 
Count Stephan Feodorovich Apraxin (1702-5S), 
defeated the Prussians at Grossjagersdorf (1757). 
but died next year a prisoner in disgrace. 

Apuleius, or Appuleius, Latin satirist, was 
born about 125 a.d. at Madaura, in Numidia, and 
studied at Carthage and Athens. The fortune 
bequeathed him by his father enabled him to 
travel ; he visited Italy, Asia, &c., and was 
initiated into numerous religious mysteries. The 
knowledge which he thus acquired of the priestly 
fraternities he made abundant use of afterwards 
in his Golden Ass. Having married a wealthy 
middle-aged lady, he was charged by her relations 
with having employed magic to gain her affec- 
tions. His Apologia , still extant, was an eloquent 
vindication. After this, his life appears to have 
been devoted to literature and public oratory, in 
both of which he attained great eminence. His 
romance, The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass, is a 
satire on the vices of the age, especially those 
of the priesthood and of quacks. The most 
exquisite thing in it is the episode of Cupid 
and Psyche. Adlington’s translation (1666) of the 
Golden Ass was edited by Whibley (1893), by 
Seccombe (1915); other translations are by Sir 
G. Head (1S51), F. D. Byrne (1904), and by H. E. 
Butler (1910), who also translated The Apologia 
and Florida (1909). Apuleius’s Opera (Teubner, 
3 vols. 1905-10) include an Anthology, works on 
the Diemon of Socrates, Plato’s doctrines, &c. 

Aq'uila, Ponticus, translator of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, was a native of Sinope \tho 
flourished about 130 a.d., and is said to have been 
first a pagan, then a Christian, and finally a Jew. 

Aqui'nas, Thomas, prince of scholastic theo- 
logians, was of the family of the Counts of Aquino, 
and was born in 1226 in the castle of Rocca-Secca, 
near Aquino, a small town between Rome and 
Naples. He was educated by the Benedictines 
of Monte-Casino, and at the university of Naples ; 
and, against the will of his family, entered (1243) 
the Dominican order. His brothers carried him 
off by force, and kept him a prisoner in the 
paternal castle for tw’o years ; ultimately escap- 
ing through France to Cologne, he became there 
a pupil of the great Dominican luminary, Albertus 

Magnus (q.v.). In 1248 the heretofore ‘ Dumb Ox* 
was appointed to teach under Albert, and began to 
publish commentaries on Aristotle. In 1252 he 
went to Paris, obtained great distinction as a 
philosophic theologian, and taught till, in 1258, 
now a doctor, he was summoned by the pope to 
teach successively in Rome, Pisa, and Bologna. 
He enjoyed the highest consideration throughout 
I the church, and his voice carried almost decisive 
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weight. ^'H ce 1 ,,1 Q i g I iow\edge , of I Greek^orHebr^^ 
logians, lie had no Know le t of history ; but 

and was almost -f^ncs display intellectual power 

his numerous writing I a ne w and scien 

of the highest ° rder - “Lftrfnes of his church, 
tific foundation to wjat ; ^ d £ stan tiation. Ho also 
especially that oi t accor< |ing to an arrange* 
treated Christian mo Sujnmu Theologiv, the hist 
ment of his own. H * lineal system, remains 
attempt at a complete tl eologi > d authority 
to this day substantially the s ™ mcontr a Gentiles 
in the Roman Church. i ' * * of natural reli- 

deals c hiefly ' vltl * 1 t t 1 ‘ e ri ^on gcrip ture and de ™' 

gion. His commenta • ^ reputation. His 

tional treatises asotoea » f succeeding 

influence on the theological t hou^ ecclesi * 

ages was ^.Viudin- the archbishopric 

astical appointments, inci i d o d a general 

of Naples. Gregory X., who mac. J Latin 

council to effect ^'VC nas ^ defend the papal 

churches, su.umoned Aquinas to th suffer ing 

cause at Lyoi S V. ( , ® tbe r0 ad at the Cistercian 
from fever, and died on the ro Europe 

abbey of Fossa-Nuova, Marcl^< said to be 

mourned his loss, Iin s V prsities religious 

wrought at h is funeral , uni' f^. 1 the honour of 
orders, and princes cot de ^ ( . |iall best0 wed 

poll on Toulouse. Aquinas was canonised 
'"The only scholastic theologian who u» any^Jegree 

esS-SUH Sf 

tions of grace and of just-iHcatioii, ® J" 

represe^its^witl^few^eifcepUons^the^ general 
teaching of the Catliolic Church ; its rivals no\\ 
behW not the Scotists but the eclectic school of 
JesuTts. The works of Aquinas have been often 
printed from 1570 (17 veto.) to 1M2 etseq . . Mjgie • 
edition of the Summa is m 4 vols. A trail slatio 
bv English Dominican lathers is in progiess. 
St Thomas was the author of the famous Ran ^ 
Lingua and other eucharistic hymns. s ee the 
Lives by Archbishop Roger \aughan 0 s '- » 
new ed. 1S93), Cavanagh (1890), Conway (1. H) . 
and a volume of selected translations "ith in- 
troduction by H. C. O’Neill (1909). 

Arabella Stuart. See Stewart. 

Ara'bi Ahmed (‘ Arabi Pasha’), Egyptian rebel 
leader was defeated at Tell el-Kebir (1S82), ban- 
ished till 1901, and died in 1911. 

Ariago, Franqois Jean Dominique, astronomer 
and physicist, was born February 20, 17S0, at 
Estagel near Perpignan, and died in Paris, 2d 
October 1853. At seventeen he entered the Poly- 
technic, and in 1804 became secretary to the 
Observatory, in 1830 its chief director, having 
at twenty-three been elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. He took a prominent part 
in the July revolution (1830), and as member of 
the Chamber of Deputies voted with the extreme 
left. In 1848 he was a member of the provisional 
government, and opposing Louis Napoleon, re- 
fused to take tho oath of allegiance after the 
events of 1851-52. His achievements, mainly in 
the fields of astronomy, magnetism, and optics, 
are recorded in his works (ed. by Barral, 17 vols. 
1854-62). See Audiganne’s A rago, son iiinie et son 


. i i sno'i Ilis brother, Jacque* 

Influence (2d ed. 1 '^ GQ (17 9o-1855), was an 

Etienne N ^aveUcd much, and latterly was 
author, who trajeiie . Etienne (1802—92), was 
bliiid.-Another E l (1812-96), son 

also a P°P ulal *'\ U became known as a zealous 
of the astrononi » a nd was ambassador to Swit- 

brother, Aukbed <1816- 

■j->) was born in 1704 at Ramsgill, 

Aram, Yorks hire. Though but a 

>" V PP 5 a N so he contrived to acquire con- 
gardener s son, ied ea rly, and became a 

siderable learmnt. RainS gill, and in 1734 at 

schoolmaster h • ^ became intimate with 

Knaresborough, k" a shoemaker. The sudden dis- 
one Daniel Clar , - n 1745j at a time when 

appearance ot att possession of valuable 

he ? aP tCw suspicion on Aram, not as, Clark’s 
goods, threw s si confe derate in swindling, 
murderer, but as ms co ^ ^ it was found a 

His garden propert y. Aram was 

portion of tl • acquitted for want ol 

arrested and tucu^ ^ wife at Knares- 

evidence. H no schoolmaster at various 

borough, and acted asa ' in spite of hia 

pUces m E oiaif > l a knowledge of botany, 
nomadic ino 1 ArabiCt Welsh, and Irish, and 
he raid i y, Cha.1 ■ We materials for a Comparative 
amassing co s fel £~ fc was betrayed by a confed- 

erate C °who ^excited suspicion by the loudness of 
erate, ^.no s that a skeleton found near 

Knaiesboro^gh was not Clark's The accom- 
nhee was at last driven to confess where the 
n ndered man had been buried ; the bones were 
exhumed and identified, and Aram was suddenly 
dragged from his ushership at Lynn in Norfolk. 

He was tried at York, 3d August 1-59, and 
lmnoed on the 6th. At the trial he conducted 
l own defence, attacking with great acumen, 
plausibility, and curious erudition, the doctrine 
of circumstantial evidence. After Ins condemns- 
tiou he confessed his guilt, wrote a defence ol 
suicide, but failed in an attempt to illustrate his 
essay. A factitious interest attaches to Ins story 
front Lord LytUm’s romance and Hood s ballad. 
See E. U. Watson’s Eugene A ram (1913). 

Aranda, Pedro dk Bolea, Count of (1718-99), 
a Spanish statesman who procured tho expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Spain. 

Arany, Janos (1817-82), next to Petoil the 
most distinguished of modern Hungarian poets, 
was born, a peasant, at Nagy-Szalonta. 

Ara'tus of Sicyon (c. 271-213 b.c.), a Greek 
statesman who liberated Sicyon from its tyrant 
in 251, and whose great object was to unite the 
Greek states, and so form an independent nation. 

Aratus of Soli (in Cilicia) wrote about 270 
b.c. two astronomical poems, from one of which 
St Paul quoted when preaching at Athens. 

Arber, Edward (1S3C-1912), born in London. 
English professor at Birmingham (1SS1-94), issued 
a series of * English Reprints’ (1S0S-80), &C. 
Arblay, Madame d\ See D’Arblay. 

Arbuthnot, Alexander (U»3$-$3) t a Scottish 
poet and Presbyterian minister, principal from 
1569 of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Arbuthnot, or Arbuthnott, John, physician 
and wit, tho much-loved friend of Swift and 
Pope, was born at Arbuthnott, Kincardineshire, 
29th April 1667. His father was the (Episcopal) 
parish minister, who was ejected after tho Revolu- 
tion. One of John’s brothers fought under 
Dundee at Killiecrankie, and another in Mar's 
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rebellion; John was, according to Chesterfield, 
‘a Jacobite by prejudice, a republican by reflec- 
tion and reasoning.' He studied at Aberdeen 
and University College, Oxford, but took his 
M.D. degree at St Andrews (1696). Settling in 
London, where before this he had taught mathe- 
matics, in 1697 he attracted notice by his 
Examination of Dr Woodward’s Account of the 
Deluge. Accident called him into attendance on 
Prince George of Denmark ; in 1705 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the queen, and her death in 
1714 was a severe blow to his prosperity. In 
1715, along with Pope, he assisted Gay in Three 
Hours after Marriage, a farce that yet proved an 
absolute fiasco. He pronounced the Harveian 
oration in 1727, and died 27th February 1735. 
Utterly careless of literary fame, Arbuthnot was 
the chief, if not sole author of the brilliant 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, first published in 
Pope’s works (1741); and his too was the cele- 
brated History of John Bull (1712). See his Life 
and Works, by G. A. Aitken (1892). 

Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Aroadius (377-408 a.d.), first emperor of the 
East alone, was born in Spain, and after the 
death of his father, the Emperor Theodosius, in 
395 a.d., received the eastern half of the Roman 
empire, the western falling to Honorius. Arcadius 
lived in oriental state and splendour, and his 
dominion extended from the Adriatic to the 
Tigris, and from Scythia to Ethiopia ; but the 
real rulers over this vast empire were the Gaul 
Bufinus, the eunuch Entropius, and the Empress 
Eudoxia, who exiled Chrysostom in 404. 

Arce'silas, or Arcesila'us (316-241 n.c.),aGreek 
philosopher, founder of the New Academy.— Also 
the name of four kings of Cyrene who reigned 
between 600 and 450 b.c. 

Arch, Joseph (1826-1919), was bom at Barford, 
Warwickshire, and whilst still a farm-labourer 
became a Primitive Methodist preacher. In 1872 
he founded the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, and later was M.P. for North-west Nor- 
folk. See his Autobiography (1898). 

Archela'us, (1) a philosopher of the Ionic 
school who flourished about 450 b.c. He was 
the first to maintain the spherical form of the 
earth.— (2) King of Macedonia from 413 to 399 
b.c.— (3) A general sent by Mithridates the Great 
to Greece to oppose the Romans in 87 b.c. He 
was defeated by Sulla at Chaeronea and at Orcho- 
menos in 86. Unjustly suspected of treason, 
Archelaus went over to the Romans at the out- 
break of the second war in 83. — (4) The son of the 
preceding, married Berenice, daughter of King 
Ptolemy Auletes, in 56 b.c., and ruled over Egypt 
for six months during Ptolemy’s banishment.— 
(5) Ethnarch of Judaea, son of Herod the Great, 
succeeded his father in 1 a.d., and maintained his 
position against an insurrection raised by the 
Pharisees. His heirship being disputed by his 
brother Antipas, Archelaus went to Rome, where 
his authority was confirmed by Augustus, who 
made him Ethnarch of Judsea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, while his brothers, Antipas and Philip, 
were made tetrarchs over the other half of 
Herod’s dominions. After a nine years’ reign, 
he was deposed by Augustus for his tyranny, 
and banished to Vienne, in Gaul, where he died. 
[ Ar-ke-lay'us .] 

Archenholz, Johann Wilhelm von (1745-1812), 
a German historian who passed ten vears in Eng- 
land (1766-79). [Ax' ken-holts.] 

Archer, Frederick J., jockey, was born at 
Cheltenham, 11th January 1857 ; rode his first 


race m 1870; in all had 2746 mounts, winning the 
Derby five times, the Oaks four, the St Leger 
six, the Two Thousand Guineas five, &c. ; and 
shot himself, whilst temporarily insane, at his 
house in Newmarket, 8th November 1886. 

Archer, William (1856-1924), dramatic critic, 
dramatist, and apostle of Ibsen, born at Perth, 
went up from Edinburgh to London in 1878. 

Archilochus of Paros flourished about 714— 
676 b.c. , and is regarded as the first of the Greek 
lyric poets, by the ancients being ranked with 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. Even Plato calls 
him ‘the very wise.’ The best editions of his 
fragments are those of Schneidewin and Bergk. 

Archime'des (c. 287-212 b.c.), the most cele- 
brated of ancient mathematicians, was born at 
Syracuse, and perished in the capture of that city 
by the Romans. He alone of the ancients con- 
tributed anything of real value to the theory of 
mechanics and to hydrostatics, first proving that 
a body plunged in a fluid loses as much of its 
weight as is equal to the weight of an equal 
volume of the fluid. Among the numerous in- 
ventions ascribed to him are the endless screw, 
and the Archimedes screw or spiral pump for 
raising water. His works, in Doric Greek, were 
edited by Torelli (.1792), Heiberg (18S0-S1), and 
Sir T. L. Heath (1S97-1912), who wrote a Life of 
him (1920). 

Archytas of Tarentum, general, mathe- 
matician, and Pythagorean philosopher, flour- 
ished about 400 b.c., and, according to Horace, 
was drowned in the Adriatic. [Ar-kVtas.] 

Arculfus. See Adamnan. 

Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903), composer, born near 
Turin, studied music at Milan. Famous first 
as a violinist, he conducted the Italian opera at 
New York (1852-56), and was musical director at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London (1857-78). His 
operas, I Briganti (1841) and La Spia (1856), are 
less known than some of his songs, violin duets, 
and waltzes such as II Bacio. See his Reminis- 
cences (1896). [Ar-ded tec.] 

Ardmillan, James Ckaufurd, Lord (1805-76), 
Scots judge, known through the Yelverton case. 

Arends, Leopold (1817-82), founder in 1860 of 
a system of ‘rational stenography,’ which came 
into considerable use in Germany and other 
countries on the continent, was born near Vilna and 
died in Berlin. Arends also wrote dramas and books 
on natural history and ancient Hebrew music. 

Arensky, Anton Stepanovich (1S61-1906), 
Russian composer, born at Novgorod, from 1895 
conducted the court choir at St Petersburg. 

Aretseus ( flo . 100 a.d.), a Greek physician of 
Cappadocia, considered to rank next to Hippo- 
crates. The first four books of his great work, 
preserved nearly complete, treat of the causes 
and symptoms of diseases ; the other four, of the 
cure. There is an edition by Adams (1856), and 
an English translation (1837). 

Areti'no, Pietro, poet, was born at Arezzo, 
Tuscany, 20th April 1492, the natural son of a 
nobleman named Luigi Bacei. Banished from 
his native town, he went to Perugia, where he 
wrought as a bookbinder, and afterwards wandered 
through Italy in the service of various noblemen. 
At Rome he distinguished himself by his wit, 
impudence, and talents, and secured even the 
papal patronage, which, however, he subse- 
quently lost by writing his sixteen shameless 
Sonetti Lussuriosi. He now went to the Medi- 
cean court, where John de’ Medici grew fond of 
him, and procured him an opportunity of ingra* 
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Mating himself with Francis J. at MjJj® ™ t ^ ere 

A few years later he settle Bishop of 

also acquiring powerful fr • station of the 
Vicenza not only soothed the irria^ Bmperor 

pope, but recommended Francis, pen- 

Charles V. The latter as Zfides enriching him 
sioned the fortunate wit, besides ei wW i e 

with splendid presents It is sam re of one 0 f 

laughing heartily at a droll i auven ^ ki i led 
his sisters, he fell from a sto * . g j llC lude 

on the spot (1557). H ls > P d 0 r some merit. 

See* rive y s CO by e Ch a sles 

carve- 

er= a, 

at Geneva, and lived for a time in England. 

Argelander, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
(1799-1875), a German astronomer was born at 
Memel and died at Bonn. [Ar-gchdan do.) 

Argenso'la, Lupercio and Bartolomeo de 
poftsfstyled’the -Spanish Horaces - were born 
in 1564 and 1565, and died in 1013 and 1631. 

Argenson. See D’Argenson. 

Argfielles, AoostIn (1770-1844), a Spanish re- 
forming statesman. [Ar-goo-el yes. J 

Argyll', Archibald Campbell, Marquis of, 
was the descendant of Sir Colin Campbell of 
Lochow or Loch Awe, who was knighted n 1286, 
and who through his Prowess bequeathed to the 

chiefs of his line the Gaelic title of Mac Cailean 
Mhor or Mac Callum More (‘ great Colin s son ). 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Campbell in 1445 ; and Colin, 
his son, was created Earl of Argyll in 145 1 . The 
second earl fell at Flodden (1513) ; the fourth, 
who died in 1558, was the first of the Scottish 
nobility to embrace the Reformation ; and the 
fifth (1530-73) figured prominently in Mary’s 
reign, first as a Lord of the Congregation, and 
next as an adherent of the queen. Archibald 
was born in 1598, and in 1619, his father having 
turned Catholic and quitted Scotland, became 
the sole potentate of all the broad lands of his 
line. He succeeded as eighth earl in 163S. In 
the General Assembly at Glasgow (1638) he openly 
took the side of the Covenanters, and next year 
he joined Leslie’s encampment on Duns Law. 
In 1640 he marched with 4000 men through Bade- 
noch, Athole, Mar, and Angus, enforcing subjec- 
tion to the Scottish Parliament. Charles, on his 
visit to Scotland in 1641, created him marquis. 
In 1644 he dispersed the royalist forces under 
Huntly ; but Montrose in 1645 annihilated his 
army at Inverlochy. He was strongly opposed 
to the king’s execution ; and in 1651 ho crowned 
Charles II. at Scone. After the defeat of Wor- 
cester he defended himself for nearly a twelve- 
month in his castle of Inveraray against Crom- 
well’s troops ; but in 1652 he gave in his sub- 
mission to the Protector. On the Restoration 
he repaired to Whitehall, encouraged by a letter 
from his son ; but ho was at once committed to 
the Towor. Thence taken by sea to Leith, on 
27th May 1661 ho was beheaded with the 4 maiden ’ 
at the cross of Edinburgh. A gorgeous monu- 
ment was erected to him in 1895 in St Giles’ 
Cathedral. See Life by Rev. J. Willeock (1902). 
—His son, Archibald, 9th Earl of Argyll, ex- 
hibited great bravery at Dunbar, where lie com- 
manded a regiment on the royalist side. After 
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. ar i.p continued, like his father, in arms, 

Worcester e con so Qbnoxious to Cromwell that 

and made excepted from the act of grace 

he in 4 P Acting under Charles’s orders, he sub. 
in . next vwr to the Protectorate, but from 
Vn fc 7 to 1660 was a prisoner. On the Restoration 
Le va? received into high favour (as a balance to 
• execution), and participated m some 

o} S tlra niquitous acts of the Scottish legislature. 
Thus in 1681, he voted in council against Donald 
Cargill ; yet, the same year, would only sign the 
new* 1 test with a reservation, which led to his 

?rial for ‘leasing-making,’ and his condemnation 
In death His step-daughter helped him to 
escape from Edinburgh Castle to Holland. Laud- 

Argyllshire, in May 1085 with an anned 
force to co-operate in Monmouth s rebellion, he 
was ’after a series of misfortunes, taken pris- 
nner and beheaded at Edinburgh, on his former 
sentence. 30th June 16S5.-His son, Archibald 
/a 1 7081 an active promoter of the Revolution, 
was created Duke of Argyll in I701.-His son, 
John 2d Duke of Argyll, was born in 1678. 
Destined, says Pope, ‘ to shake alike the senate 
and the field,’ he as royal commissioner in 
1705 had a principal share in bringing about the 
Act of Union ; whilst as a soldier, from 1694 
he distinguished himself under Marlborough at 
Ramillies?Oudcnarde, and Malplaquet. Previous 
to 1710 he had been a keen Whig; now he became 
a declaiiner against Marlborough. For reward he 
was appointed by the Tories generalissimo in 
Spain ; but shortly after he again turned Whig. 
His tortuous career up to the ’15 seriously detracts 
from his services then, which in 1718 gained him 
the English title of Duke of Greenwich. In 1721 
he again played into the hands of the Tories, for 
the purpose of securing the entire patronage of 
Scotland. In 1737 he rose into immense popu- 
larity in Scotland by his spirited defence of 
Edinburgh before parliament in regard to the 
Porteous mob. He died 3d September 1743.— 
George John Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of 
Argyll, in 1S92 made a duke of the United King- 
dom, was born at Ardincaple Castle, near Helens- 
burgh, on 30th April 1823, and succeeded hh 
father in 1S47. At the age of nineteen he wrote 
A Letter to the Peers from a Peer's Son , on the 
struggle which ended in the Disruption; and 
seven years later appeared his Presbytery Exam • 
ined. He was Lord Privy Seal (1S53-55; 1859- 
66) and Postmaster-general (1S55-5S) under Lord 
Palmerston. Under Mr Gladstone lie was Secre- 
tary of State for India (186S-74) and Lord Privy 
Seal (1SS0-S1). He resigned, disapproving of the 
Irish Land Bill, as later of Homo Rule. HU 
works include, besides i>apers on zoology, geology, 



Durden of Belief (poems, 1896). In 1895 he married 
his third duchess (who edited his Autobiogmphy , 
1906), ami he died 24th April 1900.— He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, John Douglas Suther- 
land Campbell (1845-1914), who in 1871 married 
Princess Loulso (1848-1939), was Governor- 
general of Canada 1878-83, Unionist M.P. for 
South Manchester 1895-1900, and wrote verse, 
an opera libretto ( Diarmid ), on Canada, a llfo of 
his mother-in-law, Queen Victoria, <fcc. 

Argyropu'los, Joannes (1410-c. 1480), one of 
the earliest teachers of Greek learning In the 
West, was born nt Constantinople and died In 
Rome. — P eriklks Argyropulos (1809-00), a 
Greek publicist, bom at Constantinople, becamo 
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professor of Jurisprudence at Athens in 1837, 
and in 1854-55 was foreign minister. 

Arias Monta'nus, Benedictus (1527-98), a 
Spanish Catholic divine and orientalist. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, was born at Reggio nell’ Emilia, 
September 8, 1474. He was bred to the law, but 
abandoned it for poetry. However, in 1500 he 
was compelled by his father's death to exert 
himself for the support of a large family. In 
1503 he was introduced to the court at terrara 
of the Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, who employed 
him in many negotiations, but was extremely 
niggardly in his rewards. Here, in the space of 
ten years, Ariosto produced his great poem, 
Orlando Furioso (1516), the Roland epic that forms 
a continuation of Boiardo's Orlando Inncimorato. 
When the cardinal left Italy (1518), the duke, his 
brother, invited the poet to liis service, and acted 
to him with comparative liberality. In lo— he 
was commissioned to suppress an insurrection in 
the wild mountain-district of Garfagnana, an 
arduous task which he successfully accomplished , 
and after remaining three years governor of the 
province, he returned to Ferrara. It was now 
that he composed his comedies, and gave the 
finishing touch to his OrUiiulo. At length, in 
1532, that poem made its appearance in a third 
edition, enlarged to its present dimensions. 
Ariosto died 6th July 1533, and was buried in the 
church of San Benedetto, at Ferrara, where a 
magnificent monument marks his resting-place. 
He is described in the Latin verses of his brother 
Gabrielle as a man of noble personal appearance 
and amiable character. Besides his great work, 
Ariosto wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and a 
number of Latin poems. Of these the sonnets 
alone show the genius of the poet. His Latin 
poems are mediocre indeed, and his comedies, 
besides lacking interest, are disfigured by licen- 
tious passages. Of the Orlando there are many 
English translations: by Harrington (1607 and 
1634), Croker (1755), Huggins (1757), Hoole (1783), 
and Stewart Rose (1823). In the last only is there 
to be found a fair representation of the feeling 
and spirit of the original. One of Ariosto s come- 
dies had been rendered into English by Gascoigne 
as early as 1566. See books by J . Shield Nicholson 
(1914), Edwards (1924), Catalano (Geneva, 1931), 
E. G. Gardner’s King of Court Poets (1906), and 
Ferrazzi’s Bibliografia Ariostesca (1881) for a long 
list of editions and lives of Ariosto. 

Ariovis'tus, a German chief, defeated by Caesar 
near Vesontium (Besangon), 58 b.c. 

Aristarchus of Samos, an Alexandrian astron- 
omer who flourished 280-264 b.c., and who seems 
to have anticipated Copernicus, maintaining that 
the earth moves round the sun. — Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, an Alexandrian grammarian and 
critic who lived c. 215-143 b.c. 

Aristi'des, surnamed ‘the Just,’ at the battle 
of Marathon (490 b.c.) was appointed one of the 
ten leaders, but induced his companions to make 
Miltiades commander-in-chief. Next year he was 
chief archon, and secured the general respect of 
the citizens ; but about 483 the jealousy of Them- 
istocles procured his banishment. Three years 
later came Xerxes’ invasion, when, on the eve of 
Salamis, Aristides, hearing that the Greek fleet 
was hemmed in by that of the Persians, made his 
way from jEgina to offer his aid to Themistocles. 
He did good service in that great sea-fight ; and, 
as Athenian general, he divided with Pausanias 
the glory of Platsea (479). In 477 b.c. he intro- 
duced a sweeping change into the constitution, 


by which all citizens, without distinction of rank, 
were admitted to the archonsliip. Through him, 
too, about the same time, Athens, not Sparta, 
became the ruling state of a maritime confederacy. 
He was an old man when he died (most likely in 
468), and so poor, it is said, that he had to be 
buried at the public cost. See Vom Berg, Das 
Leben des Aristides (Gbtt. 1871). 

Aristides, a first-century Christian apologist, 
whose work, mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was discovered in the later 19th century. A frag- 
ment from the Armenian was first published ; in 
1SS9 Rendel Harris discovered a Syriac version m 
the convent of St Catherine on Mount Sinai ; and 
from it J. A. Robinson recognised that the Greek 
speech in the mediaeval legend of Barlaam and 
Josaphat is, in a curtailed form, the original Greek 
of the Apology. See the edition by Rendel Harris 
(2d ed. 1S93), and a work by Mrs Harris (1892). 

Aristip'pus, founder of the Cyrenaic or Hedon- 
istic philosophy, was a native of Cyrene in Africa. 
He became a pupil of Socrates at Athens, and 
remained with him almost up to the master s 
death, 399 b.c. He himself taught philosophy 
both at Athens and jEgina, and was the first of 
the pupils of Socrates to take money for his 
instruction. Much of his life was passed in 
Syracuse, at the court of Dionysius the tyrant, 
where he acquired the reputation of a philosophic 
voluptuary. He lived some time at Corinth, in 
intimacy with the famous Lais, but towards the 
close of his life he is supposed to have retired to 
Cyrene. He taught his doctrines to his daughter 
Arete, by whom they were communicated to her 
son Aristippus the Younger. 

AristobuTus, an Alexandrian Jew and Peri- 
patetic philosopher, who lived about 170 b.c., was 
considered by the early fathers as the founder of 
the Jewish philosophy in Alexandria. 
Aristogei'ton. See Harmodius. 

Aristoph'anes, the greatest of Attic, if not of 
all, comedians, was born about 448 b.c. Of his 
personal history we have nothing recorded, except 
that he had three sons— Philippos, Araros, and 
Nikostratos— all comic poets. He is said to have 
written fifty-four plays, but eleven only are 
extant, which may be ranged under the categories 
of political, philosophical, social, and literary ; 
and again under three periods, ending respec- 
tively 425, 406, and 38S b.c., about which last 
date he died. To the first period belong the 
Acharnians, Knights , Clouds , and IFasps, the poet’s 
four masterpieces, named from their respective 
choruses, and the Peace, in all of which full rein 
is given to political satire ; to the second, the 
Birds , Lysistrata , Thesmophoriazusce , and Frogs, in 
which we find less political rancour, and more 
reticence and caution ; to the third, the Ecclesi- 
azusce and Plutus, comedies of a tamer type, 
known as that of the middle comedy, in which 
political allusions and the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the old comedy, the pardbasis, dis- 
appear. The first printed edition, the Aldine 
(Venice, 1498), contains nine piays ; Junta (1515) 
added two. Other editions are those of Bergler 
(1760), Brunck (1783), Invernizzi-Beck (1794), with 
a collation of the Ravenna or oldest MS., Bekker 
(1829), Dindorf (Poetce Scenici, 5th ed. 1869), Bergk 
(1857), Meineke (1860), Blaydes (1886), Coulon 
(Paris, 1923 et seq.). See translations of some of 
the plays by Mitchell (1822), J. H. Frere, Walsh 
(1837), B.H. Kennedy (1874), Tyrrell (1883), Rogers 
(1852-1916), and a study by Gilbert Murray (1933). 

Ar'istotle was born at Stagira, a Greek colony 
on the peninsula of Chalcidice, in 384 b.c., the son 
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of the friend and f "phi^ip^^l grand- 

king of Macedon, fathg o P1 } n £’ is eighteenth 

father of Alexander the Great.^ ^ three years 

year he left nn :i During his twenty 

later, became Plato s pupil- a sc hool 

years’ sojourn in Athens .^identally a little 

of rhetoric— then, as inc h preparation for 

law and politics, the re g pi a to(347), Aristotle 
public life. On the death of Plato 

left Athens— either ^.Xf l im his successor as 
Plato had not appointed lnm schoo l of 

head of the ‘ Acad®"'/ ?tl.ens and Philip of 

philosophy, or because Atliei gta d thre0 
Macedon were now at fe ua . f Les bos, 

years with an old pupil, now ^por his 

L CHsrfe 
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Alexander, who f< " “‘Jl Tnallv when Alexander 

sswx b sag. 
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^nVroSr After the f ath of Alexander 
the anti-Macedonian party a of g ocra tes 

hL 0 e f yes, P h e e t , y nade a timely 'escape (322 b c.) 
,n Of ge the° n nuinerous writings which have come 

and the style so unequa 1 , that it has b en 1 

Bsr^-wrssswa;^ 

at first mainly through Arabian translations, 
which in their turn were translated into Latin. 
At the time when what was supposed to be the 
Aristotelian system was (especially through the 
influence of Thomas Aquinas) dominant in western 
Europe, Aristotle’s works were hardly known to 

any one in the original. € P1 . 

It is often but erroneously said that Plato was 

9ui idealist, Aristotle an empiricist ; the differ- 
ence is great in appearance mainly, bir Alex- 
ander Grant truly declared that Aristotle codified 
Plato.’ Plato was a poet, and is always an artist, 
as well as a thinker, in his Dialogues. Aristotle, 
with the education of a physician, has the mental 
habits and tendencies of the man of science pre- 
dominant; and while lacking Plato’s inspiration 
and enthusiasm, has a wider, in tact, an all- 
embracing range of interests, and cares more for 
actual facts for their own sake. He appears to 
have projected what may be called an Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy, though the scheme is only 
imperfectly carried out in his works. Orpruiofi 
was the name given to the treatises on logic, of 
which the most notable were that on the Cate - 
aories (on substance, quality, quantity) ; Prior 
Analytics (syllogistic moods and figures) ; and 
Posterior Analytics (the theory of knowledge and 
of scientific method). Tim Rhetoric deals with the 
art of persuasion ; the Topics , with dialectical 
argumont and reasoning from probabilities. The 
panic Metaphysics (i.o. ‘after tljo Physics ) was 


Aristotle's discussions on ‘first philo« 
given to Aristotie r>laced by his editors 

sophy,’ because they P they treat of the 

after his the actual alld 

relations of matte The Physics have 

remain W with the metaphysical aspects of 
to do iu»miy the Soul 1S as much a 

movement. The W treat ise. The Ethics 

bl °W - ha P ve in both medieval and modern 
and Politics nave us influence. Aristotle 

M ,ne ? l e ;® ,[ 5L“e made a coHection of 158 ‘ Consti- 
is spd to have made a^ ^ writing his Politics : 

tutions, as a p 1 , ^ was the Constitiv- 

° f ^VltTels' first published in a complete form 

n iRhl frmn i British Museum papyrus from the 
in 1891 are not considered to be 

Fayum. I he ^conomi i toins lit tle more 

by Aristotle I he roeiv* . f v books on 

than a dwcuMicm of tr influence. 

^Th^Jreat edition of Aristotle is still that 
w nm-40) In Germany a succession 
°f Bekker (183 ( ^ ) ( ; ll0lars _ Bon itz, Schwegler, 

of Aristotelian Waitz, and Susemilil 

Trendelenburg, Tcwst^ k, latter and Sticks, 

te ^\ d nd rab 1 e)— 1 ia v e ed i ted and expounded 
1895, *^. at * “ r Th( / re ; s a complete English trans- 

ation « mod bysmfthand RcL (11 vofs ; 1909-31), 
fc i f^n ncJiVtions of the Nicomachean Ethics (Peters 
don) rolitiv (Jowett and Welldon), 
pv/nWc Jwelldon) Poetics (Twining, Wharton), 
nfSirlSU Post. Analytics (Poste), 
Parts of Animals (Ogle), and .Co nstitut 'ion (Byrnes, 
lr-nvon Poste). See Grotes Aristotle (3d. 

^841 works by Lewes (1864), Wallace (1875), 
Cran't flS77) Butcher (1895), Zeller (trans. 1897), 
Taylor (1906, 1919), Ross (1930) Mure (1932), and 
Stocks’s Lectures in the Lyceum (189 1 ). 

Aristox'enus of Tarentum, a Greek writer 
upon music, flourished about 350 b.c. 

A'rlus (Gr. Areios), the founder of Arianism, 
was born in Libya about 260 a. d., was trained iu 
A ntioch, and became a presbyter in Alexandria. 
Here about 313 he maintained, against Ins bishop, 
that the Son was not co-equal or co-eternal with 
the Father, but only the first and highest of all 
finite beings, created out of nothing by an act of 
God’s free-will. He secured the adherence of 
clergy and laity in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
but was deposed and excommunicated m 321 by 
a synod of bishops at Alexandria. Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicoinedia, absolved him, and in 323 
convened another synod in Bithynia, which pro- 
nounced in his favour. At Nicomedia, Arms 
wrote a theological work in verse and prose, 
called Thaleia, some fragments of which remain. 
The controversy became fierce, and to settle it 
the Emperor Constantine convoked the memor- 
able Council of Nica?n, or Nice, in Bithynia, 325. 
Three hundred and eighteen bishops, especially 
from tho East, were present, besides priests, 
deacons, and acolytes. Anus boldly expounded 
and defended his opinions. It was principally by 
the reasoning of Athanasius (q.v.) that the 
Council was persuaded to define the absolute 
unity of the divine essence, and the absolute 
equality of the three persons. All the bishops 
subscribed it except two, who were banished, 
along with Arius, to Illyricum. Arias was re- 
called in 32S, but Athanasius refused to re- 
admit him to church communion, and the con- 
troversy went on all over the East. In 336 Avius 
wont to Constantinople, and tho Emperor com- 
manded the bishop to admit him to tho sacramont. 
But a day or two before tho Sunday appointed 
for the purpose, ho 4led suddenly-poisoned by 
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the orthodox, said his friends; by the direct ; 
judgment of God, according to his enemies. 

After his death the strife spread more widely 
abroad : the Homoousian doctrine (identity ol 
essence in Father and Son) and the Homoiousian 
(similarity of essence) seemed alternately to pre- 
vail ; and synods and counter-synods were held, i 
The West was mainly orthodox, the East largely 
Arian or semi-Arian. There was a good deal of 
persecution on both sides; but Julian the Apos- 
tate (361-3) and his successors extended full 
toleration to both parties. Arianism at last was 
virtually suppressed in the Roman empire under 
Theodosius in the East (379-95), and Valentinianus 
II in the West. Among the Germanic nations, 
however, it continued to spread through mission- 
try efforts, the juombards being the last to come 
round (in 662). Milton held Arian or semi-Anan 
views. The Arian controversy was revived in 
England by Dr Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), and 
Whiston (1667-1752) ; but Arianism waa super- 
seded by Unitarianism. See Gwatkin, Studies in 
Arianism (1882) and The Arian Controversy (1889). 

Ark'wright, Sir Richard, cotton-spinning 
inventor, was born at Preston in Lancashire, 
December 23, 1732. Of humble origin, the 
youngest of thirteen children, he settled about 
1750 as a barber in Bolton, and became also a 
dealer in hair, a secret process of his own for dye- 
ing hair increasing the profits of his trade. 
About 1767, assisted by a Warrington clockinaker 
named Kay, he seems to have given himself 
wholly up to inventions in cotton-spinning. 
Next year he removed to Preston, where he set up 
his celebrated spinning-frame — the first machine 
that could produce cotton-thread of sufficient 
tenuity and strength to be used as warp. The 
same year, to escape the popular rage against 
machinery, he removed to Nottingham, and set up 
his first mill, driven by horses ; in 1771, entering 
Into partnership with Jedidiah Strutt of Derby, 
the celebrated improver of the stoclcing-frame, he 
set up a larger factory, with water-power, at Crom- 
ford, Derbyshire. In 1775 he took out a fresh 
patent for various additional improvements in 
machinery. His success stimulated rivals to in- 
vade his patent; and to such an extent did other 
cotton-spinners use his designs that he was 
obliged, in 1781, to prosecute nine different manu- 
facturers — the outcome, however, that in 1785 his 
letters patent were cancelled. Popular animosity 
was also excited against him on the ground that 
his inventions diminished the demand for labour ; 
and in 1779 his large mill near Chorley was de- 
stroyed by a mob in the presence of a military and 
police force. In 1786 he was knighted, in 1787 
became high-sheriff of Derbyshire, in 1790 in- 
troduced the steam-engine into his works at 
Nottingham. He died 3d August 1792. 

Arlen, Michael (born 1895), English novelist, 
of Armenian birth, made his reputation with 
Piracy (1922), The Green Hat (1924), and his short 
story collections The Romantic Lady and These 
Charming People. 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, Earl of, was born 
at Arlington, Middlesex, in 1618, and from West- 
/minster School proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford. During the Civil War, at Andover he got 
a life-long scar on the nose ; afterwards at Madrid, 
as Charles’s agent, he acquired an equally lasting 
pomposity. The Restoration brought him back 
to England. Created Lord Arlington in 1663, and 
Earl of Arlington in 1672, he was not the most 
scrupulous member of the unscrupulous Cabal. 
In 1674 he was impeached as a promoter of 
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popery, a self-aggrandiser, and a betrayer ol 
trust — in brief, as the ‘conduit-pipe ol Charles s 
evil policy. The impeachment fell through ; but 
Arlington found it desirable to exchange the office 
of secretary of stale for that of lord chamberlain, 
and finally he retired to his Suffolk seat, and died, 
28th July 1685. See study by Barbour (1914). 


Armfelt, Gustaf Mauritz (1757-1S14), a favour- 
ite of the Swedish king, Gustavus III., after 
whose death in 1792 he underwent great vicissi- 
tude, until in 1811 he entered the service of 
Russia. See his Autobiography (Stock. 183u), 
and a Life bv Teener (3 vols. Stock. 1SS3-S7). 


Arminius (18 b.c.-19 a.d.), a famous chief of the 
German Cherusci, who in 9 a.d., in a three days’ 
battle in the ‘Teutoburg Forest,’ probably near 
Detmold, annihilated the whole Roman army. 
‘Varus, Varus, give me back my legions!' was 
the cry of the Emperor Augustus, now old and 
weak, on hearing the fatal news. The Germans, 
who had only their own liberation in view, pro- 
secuted their victory no further; but when 
Germanicus (q.v.) assumed the command on the 
Lower Rhine he resolved to crush the barbarians. 
In two successive campaigns (15-16 a.d^) he 
reduced Arminius to great straits ; but in 17 a.d. 
he was recalled to Rome by the Emperor 1 iberius. 
No sooner, however, was the foreign enemy 
expelled than internal feuds broke out, in the 
course of which Arminius was slain by Ins own 
kinsmen. See Bandel, and German works by 
Bottger (1874) and Kemmer (1893). 

Arminius (i.e. Harmensen), Jacobus, theo- 
logian, was born in 1560, at Oudewater, iu 
South Holland, and studied at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Geneva, and Basel. In 15S6 he visited Italy, and 
on his return to Amsterdam (158S) was ordained 
a minister. Selected to defend Beza's doctrine ot 
predestination, he soon came to adopt the opin- 
ions he had been commissioned to confute. Yet 
in 1603 he was made professor of Theology in the 
university of Leyden. In 1604 his colleague 
Gomar (q.v.) attacked his doctrines, and from that 
hour to the end of his life Arminius was engaged 
in a series of bitter controversies. Arminius 
asserted that God bestows forgiveness and eternal 
life on all who repent of their sins and believe in 
Christ; he wills that all men should attain salva- 
tion, and only because he has from eternity fore- 
seen the belief or unbelief of individuals, has he 
from eternity determined the fate of each— thus 
rejecting the high Calvinistic doctrine of absolute 
predestination or election. In 1608 Arminius 
himself besought the States of Holland to convoke 
a synod to settle the controversy ; but, worn out 
with care and disease, he died on 19th October 
1609, before it was held. Arminius was lesc 
Arminian than his followers, who in 1610 pre- 
sented to the States of Holland a Remonstrance 
—the famous ‘ Five Articles.’ The strife between 
Gomarists or Calvinists and Remonstrants or 
Anninians went on furiously, and became a kind 
of civil war; Maurice of Orange treating the 
Arminians as republicans and enemies. Barne- 
veldt (q.V.) died on the scaffold, Grotius (q. v .) 
escaped from life-long imprisonment. Ultimately 
(1618-19) the Synod of Dort condemned Armin- 
ianism, which, however, not merely survived at 
home, but told directly on foreign Protestantism. 
Thus in England Laudians and Latitudinarians 
were alike Arminian in tendency ; Wesleyans, 
and many Baptists and Congregationalists, are 
distinctly anti-Calvinist. J. Nichols translated 
two vols. of Arminius’ works (1825-28); and 
Guthrie translated Brandt’s Life of him (1854). 
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Annitage, Edward( 1817-96), liistorica! painter, 
wan born in Lo J l ^ n, il fi 875 e bJin" appointed lec- 
turer on pafnti^ He died at Tunbridge Wells 
Armstead, Hurt Hugh, sculptor, was born 

&5* iu 

Cumberland, ami died at a greau 0 was 

Armstrong, tfeto 11 ° manse, Liddesdale, 

horn about liOJ in ^ -j ^ Edinburgh M.D. 

Roxburghshire. He took the ^u J ctice in 

in 1732, and jogn -ft « ",n er ^ >0 e.n, 

London. In l/3t> he puo principal work, 

The (Economy of Love , Jp • ai J} ac ti C poein in 
The of Preserving Hea 

four books. In 1 746 ne was pi ^ in 1760 
cian to the London So U li 3 when ce he 

physician to the forc ® 3 , resume practice, 
returned on half-pay in i 1/63, continental 

With Fuseli, P a "^?V n h T o uton from a fall, 7tli 
tour (1 7/1) ; an e J Thomson, Mallet, 

September 1/ <9. me menu ui * , 

Armstrong, John, physician 

fl8°7) c £? physician to Sunder- 

iand t ^nHrmar^'mi S d?hav e iib l Kr cat y® xt ' en i c ^ e '^g 1 3 
reputation by a work on Typhus (1816), m 1818 
removed to London, where torn 1819 to is. « 
was physician to the Fever Hospital. He H e 
of consumption, 12th December 1829. See im 
Life by Dr Boott (2 vols. 1833 ).-His son, John 
Armstrong (1813-56), in 1353 became Bishop of 
Grahamstown. . 

Armstrong, Johnnie, of Gilnockie, near Dni«- 
holin, a Border freebooter, hanged, with tlurtj 
six followers, by James V. at Caerlanrig, in lo2 " 

Arm^trone- Sir Walter (1850-191S), writer of 
Armstrong, btR^vA Reynolds, 
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Raeburn, Laurence dll ^ ct01 

National Gallery of Ireland, 1892-1914 , 

Armstrong, William, or ‘ Ivinmont M illie, a 
Dumfriesshire moss-trooper, rescued in \o.e> by 
Scott of Buccleuch from Carlisle Castle. 

Armstrong, William George, Lord Arm- 
strong inventor, born 26th Nov. 1810 at New- 
castle was articled to a solicitor, and became a 
partner but in 1840 he produced a much im- 
proved hydraulic engine, in 1S42 ^n apimratus 
for producing electricity from steam, > in 
the hydraulic crane. He was elected an r.U.b. 
in 1846; and shortly afterwards 
Elswick Engine-works, Newcastle, l'us la 
establishment at first chiefly produced hydraul c 
cranes, engines, accumulators, and bridges, but 
was soon to be famous for its ordnance, ami 
especially the Armstrong gun, whoso barrel is 
built up of successive coils of wrouglit-iron. From 
1882 shipbuilding was included. In 1SS7 Arm- 
strong was created a baron. He wrote on h lec- 
trie Movement (1897), and died 27th December 1900. 

Arnaboldi, Alessandro (1827-08), Italian lyric 
poet, was born at Milan. 

Arnal, Etienne (1794-1872), French comic 
actor, held the boards for nearly half a century. 

Arnason, J6 n (1819-88) ‘ the Grimm of Iceland,’ 


lvas national librarian, and made a great collection 
of Icelandic legends (trans. 1361-66). 

Arnaud, St. See St A L • 

Arnaud, f^^e^^ pastor and mill. 
Arnaud, Hknr ( ® SCJ / wrote in exile at 

»- ^ ** 

Va f 0iS T Zo^ (1560-1610), the greatest 
Amauld, An l jn France , won a wide 

advocate or ” ^ [le feiice of the university 
celebrity bj his 2 its 1594 .— His eldest 

^.^CIbt A^ld '“^N mi-LV (1588-1674), 

i'pmt Roya/'des Champed 

. »'nd nriest and, living mostly in seclu- 

doetor and priest, o an h > briU , ant contro . 

S1011 ». mainly against the Jesuits and 

versial writings, mamo o became the 

‘"r^^rdirector of ule m.ns of Port-Royal des 
rehgious d 11 ector mi 1 h h(g sigter was 

C in S ’ Hire he and his friends, Pascal (q.v.), 

other ‘Port-Royalists' living near 
hiin produced many books,' including treatises 
'“"Vammar geometry, and logic. He also wrote 

w defince Of transubstantiation and against 
P iSm Under Jesuit influence, the king 

order for his arrest. Amauld hid 
himself for some time, but nnaUy mthdrewto 

UsIwdMhi 45 'vWs. (1775-S3). — His sister, Marie- 
a iooe (1591-1661), was made abbess ol Port* 
CaE eleven, ultimately reformed the convent 
bv hei holy example and severe discipline, re- 
signed 1 and returned to be prioress under her 
s fter Agnes (1593-1671). -Their niece la Min 
AvofiLiQUE (1624-S4), the daughter of Robert, 
became a nun at Port- Royal, was successively 
sub nrioivss and abbess; and during the pers»e- 
ention* oV the' Port-Royalists, sustained by her 
heroic courage the spirits of the s.sterhoocUnd 
1 1 ..,;,. friends See works on liei i>\ r. Martin 

m-i/o Dan (Par. 1 S 93 ), A. K. H. ( 1905 ), and 

SaVnte-Bcuve’s Port-Royal (4th ed. 0 vols. 

Arnault, Antoine Vincent, poet, was born in 
Paris in 1760, suffered four years exile as an 
Imperialist (1815-19), and died, secreta: ryof the 
Academy near Havre, loth bepteinbci 1834. A 
rigid classicist, he produced seven J.I^mas— the 
best Lcs PenMens (1799), but all inferior to his 
Rubles it Poesies (1S12). See Ins souvenirs dun 
Scxa ge n a i re (1S83). 

Arndt, Ernst Morltz, German poet and 
patriot, was born in llie then Swedish island ol 
Hiigeii, 26th December 1709. The son of a former 
serf ho yet received an excellent education at 
Stralsund, Greifswald, ami Jena, with a view to 
the ministry ; but in 1805, after travelling over 
great part of Europe, ho became professor of 
History at Greifswald. Ilis (icsehichte der Lnbei- 
gensehaft in Pom mem und Riitjen 0803) led to the 
abolition of serfdom ; and in lus heist- der Zeit 
(1807) ho attacked Napoleon with such boldness 
that, after Jena, ho had to take refuge in Stock- 
holm. I Fas ist des Dcutschen J aterlandt and 

others of his fiery songs, did not a little to rouse 
the spirit of Germany. In 1817 he married a 
sister of Schleierniacher’s, and in ISIS became 
professor of History in the new university of 
Bonn; but, aiming steadily at constitutional re- 
forms, he was suspended in 1819 for participation 
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in so-called ‘demagogic movements, and was not 
restored till 1840. He was elected a member of 
the German national assembly in 1848, but retired 
from it in 1849. Vigorous in mind and body, 
beloved and revered by the whole German people 
as ‘ Father Arndt,’ he died at Bonn, 29th January 
1860. His works comprise an account ot the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands (1826), numerous 
political addresses, some volumes of reminis- 
cences, two of letters (1878-92), and his poems. 

See German lives of him by Langenberg, Baur, 
Schenkel, and Meinhold (1910), and an English 
one, with preface by Seeley (1879). 

Arndt, Johann (1555-1621), a German Lutheran 
divine, whose semi-mystic Wahres C/iris?en</mm 
True Christianity ’) has been called the 1 rotest- 
ant Jmitatio. There are two English translations 
—by Boehm (1720) and by Jaques (1815). 

Arne, Thomas Augustine, composer was born 
in London, 12th March 1710, and educated at 
Eton. His father, an upholsterer, intended him 
for the bar, but young Arne became skilful as a 
violinist, forming liis style chiefly on Corelli i , 
and his zeal in the study of music induced his 
sister (the actress, Mrs Cibber, 1714-60) to culti- 
vate her excellent voice. He wrote for her a part 
in his first opera, Rosamond, which was per- 
formed with great success in 1733. Next followed 
his comic operetta, Tom Thumb ; and afterwards 
his Comus (1738). He married a singer, Cecilia 
Young (1736) ; and after a successful visit to Ire- 
land, was engaged as composer to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and wrote many vocal pieces lor tne 
Vauxhall concerts. Rule, Britannia, originally 
given in The Masque of Alfred, is his ; so too is 
Where the Bee Sucks, as well as two oratorios and 
two operas, Eliza and Artaxerxes. He died in 
London 5th March 1778. 

Amlm, Harry, Graf von (1824-81), from 1864 
to 1870 was Prussian ambassador at Rome, where 
he backed up the anti-infalliblists during the 
Vatican Council. Ennobled, he went as anibas- 
sador to France (1872-74), but fell into disfavour, 
was charged with purloining state documents, 
and died in exile at Nice. His son Henning (d. 
1910) married Mary A. Beauchamp (1866-1941) 
of Sydney, who wrote Elizabeth and her German 
Garden (1898), Ac., and m. Earl Russell in 1916. 

Amim, Ludwig Achim von (1781-1831), a 
fantastic but original German writer of romances, 
stirred up a warmer sympathy for old popular 
poetry, and published over 20 volumes, mainly 
tales and novels.— His wife, Bettina von Arnim 
(1785-1S59), a sister of Clemens Brentano (q.v.), 
was in her girlhood enthusiastically attached to 
Goethe, and afterwards published a (largely fic- 
titious) Correspondence with him, besides 10 vols. 
of tales and essays. 

Arnobius (1) the Elder, a teacher of rhetoric 
at Sicca, in Numidia, became a Christian about 
800, and died most probably in 327. He wrote a 
defence of Christianity, translated in vol. xix. 
of the Ante-Nicene Library— (2) Arnobius the 
Younger w r as a bishop in Gaul in the 5th century, 
who wrote a commentary on the Psalms. 

Arnold of Brescia, educated in France under 
Abelard, adopted the monastic life ; and having 
by his preaching exasperated the people ol 
Brescia against their bishop, was banished from 
Italy by the Lateran Council (1139). In France 
he met with bitter hostility from St Bernard, and 
took refuge in Zurich, where he remained five 
years. Meanwhile an insurrection against the 
papal government had taken place in Rome, and 
thither in 1143 Arnold repaired, and struggled I 


for ten years to found amongst disorderly and 
disunited masses a republic on ancient Roman 
lines. Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear) 
laid the city under an interdict, when Arnold, 
whose party fell to pieces, retired to Campania. 

On the arrival of the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, in 1155, Arnold was arrested, brought to 
Rome, and hanged, his body burned, and the 
ashes thrown into the Tiber. But he is remem- 
bered alongside Rienzi and Savonarola. See Life 
by Greenaway (1931). 

Arnold of Winkelried, a Swiss of Unterwalden, 
who, according to tradition, made a way for his 
comrades into the enemy's ranks at Sempach 
(13S6) by grasping an armful of Austrian speai- 
heads and plunging them into his own bosom. 

Arnold, Benedict, the traitor, was born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, January 14, 1741. At 
fifteen he ran away, joined the provincial troops 
then engaged in the old French war, but soon 
deserted, and became a merchant in New Haven. 
On the breaking out of the Revolutionary war 
he joined the colonial forces, assisted in the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga, and in 1 , 75, for his 
gallantry at the (unsuccessful) siege of Quebec, 
was made a brigadier-general. Though greatly 
admired by General Washington, he had bitter 
and influential enemies ; to his great chagrin, m 
1777 five of his inferiors in rank were promoted 
by congress over his head. At the battle of 
Ridgefield, his horse was killed under him, and 
for his gallantry he was made a major-general. 
He fought with distinction in the eventful battles 
of Saratoga (having his horse killed and being 
himself severely wounded). In 17 < 8 he was 
placed in command of Philadelphia. In 178(1 
Arnold sought and obtained the command o! 
West Point, which, through a conspiracy with 
Andr6(q.v.), he agreed to betray. On the capture 
of Andre, Arnold fled to the British lines, and was 
given a command in the royal army. In 1<81 ie 
led an expedition against his native state; and 
after the war lived in obscurity in London, 
where he died June 14, 1801. See the Life by 
Sparks; also works by I. N. Arnold (1880; extenuat- 
ing his treason), J.G.Taylor(1931), bherwin (1931). 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E. (1888), C.S. I. 
(1877), poet, was born 10th June 1832, the son 
of a Sussex magistrate, and, after an education 
at Rochester and King’s College, London, was 
elected a scholar of University College, Oxford. 
He won the Newdigate (1852) with a poem on 
Belshazzar's Feast, for a while was second master 
at Birmingham, and then became principal of 
the Government Sanskrit College at Poona. 
Returning to England in 1861, he joined the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph. His numerous 
works include Poems (1853); The Indian Song oj 
Songs (1875); The Light of Asia (18-9); Indian 
Poetry (1881); The Song Celestial (1885) ; ^\ <5 
and Jewel (1888); The Lig lit of tht 'WorU ! (1891), 
Seas and Lands (1891) ; Potiphar s Wife (1892) , Ad- 
zuma, or the Japanese Wife, a play (1893) , and 1 he 
Tenth Muse (1895). He died 25th March 1904.— 
His brother Arthur (1833-1902) was Liberal M.P. 
for Salford (1880-86), and wrote on the Levant, 
Persia, Free Land, &c. Chairman of the London 
County Council, he was knighted in 1895. 

Arnold, John (1736-99), a native of Bodmin, 
who helped to perfect the chronometer. 

Arnold, Matthew, one of the greater modern 
English poets, and the Sainte-Beuve of English 
criticism, eldest son of Dr Arnold of Rugby, was 
born at Laleham, near Staines, 24th December 
1822, was educated at Winchester, Rugby, and 
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BaUiol College, ford^and , ^ Elected' a^f eVl ow 

oT Odel. ^AfterJ acting ; for 

secretary to Lord Lanscio e. h j in 1851, an 

one of the lay inspectors of s C nc ^ Duri 

office from which he retire at Oxford. 

1857-67 lie was professor ^ government 

He was more than one* ^[Vacation on the 
to inquire into the st* Germany, and 

Continent, especially in rrar ' . w itli their 

Holland; and h.s ... ght ' Statement ol 
pregnant hints and do«nnfc h atte „tion 

English a ® f,c '4' 1C !?,o dknds audacious applica- 
in England. So, too, <im i 1 1 of literary 

tion to Scripture of tl e f £250 w as con* 

criticism. In 1883 a pension hQ lectured 

ferredon him, and m the sa e > ear s dden i y at 

in the United States. He diec^su ftt 

S Hiigby^ize p°o 

Poems (1807), Culture < and ' tatonKnd 

and Discourses on yi nio ica (1 »)• g • A s gp\ 

(ed. 1805, 1932) and books b> Saintsbmj (l h 

H W Paul (1902), and G. W. E. Kussen 
Arnold Samuel, composer (1740-1802), became 
organist to the Chapels Royal (1783) and to ^ est- 
minster Abbey (1793). He is best remembered b> 
his valuable collection of cathedral music (li90). 
H?s son, Samuel James (1774-1852), was a play- 
wright and manager. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D., head-master of Rugby, 
was bom June 13, 1795, at East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. In 1S07 he went to Winchester, whence 
in 1811 he was elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Having taken a first 
class in classics (1814), he was next year elected 
a fellow of Oriel, and he gained the chancellor s 
prizes for the Latin and English essays in 181o 
and 1817. He took deacon’s orders in 1818, .ami 
the year after settled at Laleliam, near Staines, 
where he prepared pupils for the university. In 
1820 he married Mary Penrose, daughter of a 
Nottinghamshire rector, and sister of one of his 
earliest friends ; in August 1828 he entered on the 
task of regenerating Rugby, where he had the 
tact to make himself both loved and feared. In 
1832 he purchased for his vacations Fox How, 
between Rydal and Amblcsirle ; in 1S41 ho re- 
ceived from Lord Melbourne the logins professor- 
ship of Modern History at Oxford. He died 
.suddenly of angina 'pectoris , 12th June 1S4-, and 
ivas buried in Rugby Chapel. His pm.cipa 
works are six volumes of Sermons (best ed. 1848) , 
an edition of Thucydides (3 vols. 1830-85) ; the 
History of Rome ( 3 vols. 1838-43), broken oil at the 
end of the second Punic war; and lus Oxford 
Lectures on Modern History (1842). ‘ Those, in the 

words of an Edinburgh reviewer, ‘are all proofs 
of his ability and goodness. Yet the story of his 
life is worth them all/ And that story has been 
admirably told by Dean Stanley in his Life of 
Arnold (1815, 12th rd. 1881). See too works by 
Findlay (1897), Worboiso (1897), ami Fitch (1897). 

Arnold, Thomas Kerch ever (1800-53), educa- 
tional author, was born at Stamford, and died 
rector of Lyndon, Rutlandshire. 

Arnolfo di Oamblo (1232-1801), Florentine 
architect, first designer of the Cathedral. 


-Mitt* n 788-1874), a London physician, 
bofSTt ‘IVbroa^! invented a water-bed, a stove, 

and a ve " t ' i f^ 0 ^‘ tllilv na ,„ e of Voltaire (q.v.). 

u ,^i d ,n 9 ti;e Magya^'.rit’gaTned a'f® 

in that country about »84. 

Arran, Eaui. ok. fcce g^ - boril nea r 

Arrhenius, SvANTt^aS 9 f l>hy >t t 

Stock- 

Uppsala became p f Qr q( , th » No bel institute 
award ed^the^Nobel prta for chem^y in 1903 

Arriaga, 

f 9 ^ e 0 e and was n p esideut’S Urn republic 1911-15. 

Davids (c. 95-180 a.d.), a native of 

Arrian, Flavius (c in 136 was ap- 

Nicomedia J n . "‘ f rannidocia He edited the 
pointed prefect LapL ^ |naster Epictetus, 

Enchiridion of h » 1 ^ rt .) he wrote out in eight 

jvbose 1'" f ^ ir have been preserved. His 
books. Only lo An abasis Alexandrov , 

chief work, bow eteu «tne Qf Alexander t ,, e 

or history of tl 1 h almost entire. 

Great, which has co ne uoxn Jnd and Qf 

? i Aoya«e ,, roun < d tlm Cine, are valuable for 
ancie'nt^eograpby. See editk.n w.th Eng. trans. 
bv Robson (Loeb Library, 1930-33). 

An" 01 ' S ' n W, ..u *« C 839-m 3), ( 

Bndge the Forth 

Bridge, &c. He was knighted in 1S90. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron (1 750-1 S23), born at Win- 
ston, Durham, about 1770 came up to London, 
and by 1790 had established a great map-making 
business. — His nephew, John (1790-1873), was 
also an eminent cartographer. 

Arsacid®, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the founder, Arsaces, who wrested a 
kingdom for himself from the feeble grasp of the 
Seleucid Antiochns II. about 250 b.c., which 
ultimately extended from Bactria to the 
Euphrates, ami included Persia. Its greatest 
kim^s were Mithradates, Phraates, Mithradates 
‘the great, ' Volagases I., and Artabanus, who fell 
at Horniizdlau in 220 a. i>. attempting to stem 
the conquering career of Ardashir, founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty of Persia. 

Arsin'oe. daughter of Ptolemy I. of Egypt, 
married first, about 300 b.c., the aged Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace, and finally, in 279, her 
own brother, Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus. 

Artabaz'us, the name of several Persian gene* 
r n 's under the dynasty of the Achannenid®. 

Artaxerx'es (ano. Persian Artakhshathixi), the 
name of several Persian kings. — A rtaxrrxes I., 
surnamed Lontjimanus (‘long-handed, 1 no doubt 
from his wide-reaching power), the second son 
of Xerxes, reigned from 465 to 425 b.c.— Arta- 
xerxes II., surnamed Mnemon (‘the mindfnr), 
reigned from 404 to 3.59 b.c.— His son and suc- 
cessor, Arta xerxes III., named Ochus, found the 
empire falling to pieces, but did much to build 
it up again, lie was poisoned in 33S by his 
favourite eunuch, Bagoas. — A rtaxerxes, or Arda- 
shir, the four -dor of tho new Persian dynasty of 
the Snssnnidte, overthrow ArdavAn (Artabanus), 
tho last of tho Parthian kings, in 226 a.i>. He 
next conquered Media and a large part of the 
Iranian highlands, but was defeated by Alexander 
Soverns in 233. He died in 242. 
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Artedl, Peter (.1700-35), a Swedish ichthy- 
ologist and botanist, drowned in a canal near 
Amsterdam. [Ar-tay'dce.) 

Artemis ia, queen of Caria 352-350 b.c., erected 
a magnificent mausoleum to the memory of 
her brother and husband, Mausolus.— Another 
\rtemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, accompanied 
Xerxes, with five ships, in his expedition against 
Greece, and distinguished herself at Salamis 
(480 b.c.) ; an unfortunate love-attair made her 
leap from a rock into the sea. 

Artevelde, Jacob van, a wealthy and high- 
born brewer of Ghent, who, in 1335, when wai 
was raging between England and Prance, ga\e 
his support to the former power, while the Count 
Df Flanders sided with the latter, and who actually 
concluded a treaty with Edward III. Proclaimed 
governor of Flanders, for nine years he was almost 
absolute ruler; but he went too far when he pro- 
posed that the Black Prince should be elected 
Count of Flanders, and was killed in a popular 
insurrection, July 24, 1345. His son Philip van 
Artevelde in 1381 headed a new revolt of the 
people of Ghent, and gained a victory over the 
Count of Flanders, the son of his fathers old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the assistance 
of Charles VI. of France, and Philip was defeated 
and slain at Roosbeke, 1382. His history forms 
the theme of a fine drama by Sir Henry Taylor. 
See Hutton, James and Philip van Artevelde (1883). 

Arthur, a half-legendary king of the Britons 
_ Cymri driven into the west of England by 
the Saxons— is represented as having united the 
British tribes in resisting the pagan invaders, and 
as having been the champion, not only of ins 
people, but also of Christianity. He is said to 
have lived in the 6th century, and to have main- 
tained a stubborn contest against the Saxon 
Cerdic, but the Saxon Chronicle is suspiciously 
silent as to his warfare and as to Ins existence. 
Indeed the Welsh bards of the earliest period do 
not assert that he was a contemporary, and it is 
more than doubtful whether he is an historic 
personage. It is worthy of remark that the fame 
of Arthur is widely spread ; he is claimed, alike as 
a prince in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, Cumber- 
land, and the lowlands of Scotland ; that is to 
say, his fame is conterminous with the Brytlionic 
race, and doe#j not extend to the Goidels or Gaels. 

See Villemarque, Contes Popvlaires des Anciens 
Bretons (1842) ; and his Poemes des Bardes Bretons 
du 6* Siecle (1850) ; San-Marte (A. Schulz), Die 
ArthxLrsage (1842): Rhys, Celtic Britain (1882), The 
Arthurian Legend (1891) ; O. Sommer s JulgaU 
Version of the Arthurian Romances (1908-16); 
Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales (1868); Glennie, 
Arthuinan Localities (1869); Cox’s Popular Ro- 
mances (1871); Alfred Nutt’s Studies on the Holy 
Grail (1888), Chambers’s Arthur of Britain (1927) ; 
also articles on Map, Malory, Tennyson. 

Arthur, Prince, the posthumous son of Geoffrey 
(Henry II.’s fourth son) by Constance, Duchess 
of Brittany, was born in 1187. On Richard’s 
death in 1199, Arthur by the law of primogeni- 
ture should have succeeded to the English crown ; 
and the French king, Philip II., upheld his claims, 
until John (q.v.) bought him over to a disgraceful 
treaty. Arthur soon after fell into his uncle’s 
hands, and was imprisoned, first at Falaise, after- 
wards at Rouen, where, on 3d April 1203, he is 
supposed to have perished, either by assassina- 
tion or by drowning in an attempt to escape. 
The story of John’s orders to Hubert to put out 
his eyes was current as early as 1228. 

Arthur, Prince, the eldest son of Henry VII., 


was born at Winchester, 19th September 1486 ; on 
14th November 1501 married Catharine of Aragon, 
and died at Ludlow, 2d April 1502. 

Arthur, Chester Alan, twenty-first president 
of the United States, was born at Fairfield, 
Vermont, 5th October 1830, the son of a Baptist 
minister from Antrim. He became the head of a 
very eminent law firm and leader of the Republican 
party in New York state. He was made vice- 
president of the United States when Garfield 
became president in 1881 ; and, after Garfield’s 
death, he was president from September 1881 to 
March 1885. He died 18th November 1886. 

Arthur, Sir George (1785-1854 ; bart. 1841), 
born near Plymouth, was governor of British 
Honduras (1814-22), Van Diemen’s Land (1823-36), 
Upper Canada (1837-41), and Bombay (1842-46). 

Artsibash'ev, Michael (1S7S-1927), Russian 
novelist, a great-grandson of Kosciusko. His 
Sanin (1909), Breaking Point (1915), and other 
erotic, pessimistic stories have been translated. 

Ar'undel, Thomas (1353-1413), third son of 
Robert Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 1373 became 
Archdeacon of Taunton and Bishop of Ely, in 
1388 Archbishop of York, and in 1396 of Canter- 
bury* Banished by Richard II. (1397), he helped 
to seat Henry of Lancaster on the throne (1399). 
He was a bitter opponent of the Lollards. 

Arundel, Thomas Howard, Earl of (1586- 
1646), was prominent in the court and public 
life of his day, but is remembered for his art 
collections, particularly for the Arundel Marbles 
(statues, inscribed marbles, &c.), gifted by his 
grandson to Oxford University (1667). 

Asbjbrnsen, Peter Christian, was born 15th 
January 1812 at Christiania. He studied at the 
university there, then for four years was a tutor 
in the country. In long journeys on foot he 
collected a rich store of popular poetry and folk- 
lore. On his return to the capital he devoted 
himself to medicine and the natural sciences, and 
from 1846 to 1853 he explored and dredged, at 
government expense, parts of the Norwegian 
coast. In 1849-50 he accompanied a Norwegian 
ship of war to the Mediterranean, and from 1856 
to 1858 studied forestry in Saxony. Appointed 
inspector of forests for the Trondhjem district in 
1860, he was sent in 1864 to investigate the pre- 
paring of peat in Holland, Germany, and Den- 
mark. On his return he was appointed to take 
measures for its better preparation among the 
peasantry, and he resigned this office only in 
1876. He died at Christiania, 6th January 1885. 
Asbjornsen wrote many books on natural history, 
forestry, cookery, &c. ; but it is by his inimi- 
table collections of folk-tales that his name will 
be remembered. He was fortunate in finding for 
his first collection a coadjutor, the poet Jorgen 
Moe (1815-82), afterwards Bishop of Christian- 
sand ; they published in 1842 Norske Folkeeventyr. 
Asbjbrnsen alone published his Norske H uld re- 
event yr og Folkesagn (2 vols. 1845-4S); and in 1871 
a second volume of the Folkeeventyr. These books 
have been translated into English by Sir George 
W. Dasent in Popular Tales from the Norse (1859) 
and Tales from the Fjeld (1874); and by H. L. 
Braekstad in Round the Yule Log (1881). 

Asbury, Francis, the first Methodist bishop 
consecrated (1784) in America, was born at Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, August 20, 1745; in 1771 
was sent as a missionary to America ; and died at 
Richmond, Virginia, March 31, 1816. See Lives 
by Larrabee (1853) and Strickland (1858). 

Ascbam, Rooer, was born in 1515 at Kirby 
Wiske, near Thirsk, in Yorkshire. He received 
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his early education in the family of Sir An ttony 
Whiglleld, and by him was seutm 1.30 U, M 
John's College, Cambridge, where^n^ Ieaning 

1dm numerous pupils; and about 15g > > ™ 
annotated Greek reader at do Jonu n 
linn rs were devoted to music, penmanship (in 

of £10 eqiiVident to abo.it ilOO »f m.r present 
° f *!/ in i r i4(i he was appointed umveisit> 
orator!' He was tutor at Cl,', ‘shunt to the Lady 
iriizabeth (1548-50), and as secretin y to S 
Richard Morysin, ambassador to Charles V., spen 
three veirs (1550-53) on the Continent, at ;Augv 
hure chiefly, but with occasional visits to Venice, 
the Tvrol and Carinthia. On his return he be- 
oi, » Jr atin secretary to Queen Mary, his pension 

£' ™ £ the ^ same time doubled. His prudence 

wliicl^offlces* h^ hefd tUl'hU d^th.JOth Uecember 
n c R o rrjo nrincipal work, r/ie 5c noteimtsier, u 
fcreatis^on classical education! was published m 

1570. and was edited by M#> oi ( 1863 H'® ££ 
admirable letters are included in Giles s edition 
(3 vols. 1804-05) ; the English works were edited 
in 1905 by W. Aldis Wright, bee Kattei feld s 
(German) monograph (1879). [Aschani spelt his 
name sometimes Askham and Ascam.] 

Asclep'iades, a Greek physician, born at Prasa, 
in Bithynia, who flourished during the early part 
of ti e 1st century b.c. He seems to have wan- 
dered about as a not very successful teacher of 
rhetoric before he finally settled at Home where 
by the practice of medicine, he had men m 
Cicero’s time to considerable fame and wealth. 

As'coli, Graziapio Isaia ( 1829-1907), Italian 
philologist, was born of Jewish parentage .1 
Gorz, and was destined for a mercantile caieei 
but early devoted himself to comparative phil- 
ology In 1801 he obtained a chair of philolo 0 y 
at Milan, ami in 1889 was created a senator. 

Asellio, Gasparo (1581-1026), an Italian physi- 
cian, the discoverer of the lacteal vessels. 

Aseill, John, an eccentric writer, born at Han- 
ley Castle, Worcestershire, in 1059, was called to 
the bar in 1092. Having got into dilhcnlties, he 
sailed in 1099 for Ireland, where an act for the 
resumption of forfeited estates promised plenty 
of lawsuits. His talents gained him a lucrative 
practice: and in 1703 he obtained a seat in the 
Irish parliament. Three years before, however, 
ho had published a paradoxical pamphlet, be- 
praised by Coleridge, to prove that by the rules 
of English law the redeemed need not die. Much 
to his* own surprise, the Irish parliament voted 
this a blasphemous libel, and expelled its author 
from the House. In 1705 he returned to England, 
and entered the English parliament as member 
for Bramber, in Sussex. But the fame of his 
unlucky pamphlet haunted him ; for the English 
House condemned it to be burned by the common 
hangman, and expelled Asgill in 1707. At last 
lie found peace in the King’s Bench and the 
Fleet, where ho died in November 1738. 

Ash, John (c. 1724-79), lexicographer and 
Baptist minister at Persliore, Worcestershire. 
Ashbourne, Edward Gibson, Lord, Lord 


xMM J1S a! Tri ni ty* College, 

fir' s"i e ‘Sou’senaUve 1 “administrations to 
the Cl.ancellorsl.ip (1SS5, 1886, 1805). carrying 
mVaT i mi" facilitating tl.e purchasing 
clauses of theTand Act. He died in 1918. 

Achhnrinn Alexander Baring, Lord, born 

^--4 Second son of Sir Francis Baring (q.v.), 

1,1 1 V^’sevma vca s engaged in the United States 
in’ tin. sendee o7 tl.c g.eat London mercantile 
i mwp established by bis father. In 1810 he suc- 
ceeded him as head of Baring Brothers & Co., 
hav ng four years before been elected member 
rlfn aiii. tnn He represented that place, Calling- 
on an ‘ 1° etf “l hf the Liberal interest till 188% 

i"t°ritimi (1834-:f.)'l>c was President of the Board 
of Trade, and was created Baron Ashburton in 
1835 In 1842, as special ambassador to the 
United States, he concluded the Washington or 
Ashburton Treaty, defining the frontier line 
between Maine and Canada, lie opposed free 
trade, but strongly supported the penny-postage 
system when it was first proposed by Rowland 
Hill in 1837. He died May 13, lS48.--His son, 
William Bingham Baring, second Lord Ash- 
burton (17D°-lSlM), is chiefly remembered through 
liis first wife, who made their house a meeting- 
place of politicians and men of letters, among 
the latter Thackeray and Carlyle. 

Ashe, Thomas (IS36-S9), minor poet, clergy- 
man, mathematical master, and student of Cole- 
ridge, was born at Stockport. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaftesbury. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis (1849-1902), bom 
at Brooklyn, in 1880 entered parliament as a 
Conservative, and in 1892 was knighted. An 
ardent Turcophil, lie— with his son Ellis (1881- 
1931) later a noted war correspondent — was 
captured by the Greeks in 1897. See Burdett- 
Coon's. 

Ashmole, Elias, antiquary, was born at Lich- 
field, 23d May 1017, and commencing the study of 
law when only sixteen, in 1038 became a solicitor. 
He combined work lor the Royalist cause with 
the study of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, astrology, and alchemy, entering 
Brazenose College, Oxford. In 1046 he became 
acquainted with Lilly and other famous 
astrologers ; and in 1050 ho edited a work ot 
Dr Dee’s to which ho subjoined a treatise 
of his own. In 1652 lie issued his Theatrum 
Chymicum , and in 1672 his magnum opus, a 
History oj the Order of the Garter. After tlio 
Restoration ho mainly devoted himself to heraldic 
and antiquarian studies. In 1082 he presented 
to the university of Oxford a line collection of 
rarities, bequeathed him by his old friend 
Tradescant, and known ns tlio Ashmolean 
Museum. Ho died 18th May 1692. Among his 
friends wero Selden and Dugdale, whose daughter 
been mo his third wife. See his quaint Diary 
(1717; ed. Gunther, 1927.) 

Aahm nn, Jehudi (1794-1828), philanthropist, 
tlio founder in 1822 of the colony of Liberia for 
liberated negroes on the west coast of Africa, was 
born at Champlain, Now York, and died at New 
Haven, Connecticut. Soo Life by Gurloy (1636). 

Aslnius. See Pollio. 

Asko, Robert, a Yorkshire attorney at Gray’s 
Inn, wlio was hanged at York in 1637 for having 
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in the previous autumn headed the Catholic ' 
rising known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Askew Anne, Protestant martyr, was born of 
centle parentage near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, m 

1521 Early embracing the Reformed (lootuu ^ 
she was turned out of doors by her husband, and 

thereupon went up to London to sue for » 
tion • but in 1545 she was arrested on a chaise 
of heresy. After examination and torture b> the 
lack she was burned in Smitlitield, July 18, 1 
Asnvk, Adam (1838-97), Polish lyric poet and 
dramatist, born at Kalisz, lived at Cracow. 

A6o'ka, an Indian king 264-223 b.c., a comeit 
to Buddhism, organised it as the state i el lgioi . 

Asna'sia a native of Miletus, the famed mis- 
trees' of Pericles (q.v.). After his death (429 me.) 
she lived with Lysicles, a rich “ttle-deale 1 . 

Aanuith Herbert Henry (1852-1928), i^arl 
of Oxford AND Asquith (cr. 1925), Liberal states- 1 
man born at Morley, Yorkshire, studied at , 
Balliol Oxford, took a first class in classics, von 
the Craven and a fellowship. Called to the bar 
1876 0 C in 1890, M.P. for East Fife 1886- 
1918, in’ 1892-95 he was Home Secretory, in 1905-8 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In April lJU© 

hi succeeded Campbell-Baiinerman as Pieunei 

Winning two general elections in .1910, ne 
the premiership continuously for eight years and 
eight months, a record unequalled since Liver- 

pool's time (1812-27). His rtgime i was notable. 

fe o pS»ioLi 

STS* fSTtf 

rebellion. Member for P ^ i8 ^ n 1 ??2fi 24 ’see his 
Ahmed the Liberal leadership in 1926. bee ms 

Memories and Reflections (1928). His second w if 

‘Margot ' (Tennant) (1865-1945) wrote s a li ely 

Autobiography (1920).— Raymont> (1878-1916). 

his brilliant eldest son, was killed m a.cUon 

Herbert (1881-1947). a younger son. , waa a .poet. 

—Anthony, the youngest son (bom in 1902) is a 

film director.— E lizabeth (Princes Bibesco). 

daughter by his second wife, wrote lively novels. 

S *Assemani, Joseph Simon (1687-1768), oriental, 
ist was born of Maronite family at Iripoli in 
Syria and died keeper of the \atiean Library. 

Asser, King Allred’s biographer, was a monk 
of St Davids (Menevia). He resided at intervals 
(8S5-901) at Alfred’s court, assisting him m his 
studies, and worthily enjoying an affectionate 
confidence. Alfred promoted him to vanous 
dignities, and prior to 900 made hnn Bishop or 
Sherborne. He died in either 909 or 910. His 
Latin life of Alfred was first published, with 
various interpolations, in 1572 by Archbishop 
Parker (best ed. by W. H. Stevenson, 1904). 

Assl, Adolphe Alphonse (1840-S6), a French 
communist, transported in 1872 to New Caledonia. 

Assollant, Alfred (1827-86), a French novelist 
and journalist, born at Aubusson. 

Assurbanlpal. See Sardanapalus. 

AsteU, Mary (1668-1731), a Newcastle mer- 
chant’s daughter, who lived at Chelsea, and in 
1694 projected an Anglican sisterhood. 

Astlev, Philip (1742-1814), theatrical manager, 
equestrian, and the best horse-tamer of his time, 
in 1770 started a circus at Lambeth. 


and at Birmingham and Cambridge. His work 
with positive rays and his 4 mass spectrograph 
proved that elements may be mixtures of isotopes. 

Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), millionaire, tlm 
founder of the ‘American loir Company, was 
born near Heidelberg, and helped on Ins lather s 
farm until in his 16th year ho went to London 
and worked with his brother, a maker of musical 
fnstruments. In 1783 he sailed to America and 
invested his small capital in f «rs. On lns death 
at New York, he left about 820,000,000, and a 
legacy of §350,000 to found a public library in N e w 
York —His son, William (1792-1875), augmented 
his inherited wealth till liis death when he js saw 
to have left §50,000,000. He added §200,000 to 
his father's library bequest. He was called the 

•landlord of New York. '-A 

r liM \v a r dorf 1st Viscount Asior (io4o i * ». a 
U S mincer to I Wly in 1882-85, in 1892 settled 


lieu A vvi W ' 

—Another great* grandson, John Jac° b 

A " 0t ” down with the r««»fe.-Tl.e seeoml 


Aston, Francis William. F.R.S. (1877-1945), 
bom at Birmingham, was educated at Malvern 


iqio\ wont, clown \y 1 1 * i * a Hwiwv. - • 

vfscount’s Wife, nee Nancy Witcher -anghorne 
of Virginia, succeeded her husband as M.l . o 
Plymouth (1919), and was the first woman actually 

to sit in the House of Commons- 

Astorga, Emanuele, d (c. 1681-c. 1757), com 
noser probably born at Agosta ; died at Madrid 
or Lisbon. His masterwork is a Stabat Mater. 

Astruc, Jean (1684-1766), a French medical 
professor who by a work on Moses founded th 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Asty'ages, the last king of Media, was de- 
throned by Cyrus the Great (q.v.) about o50 b.c. 

Atahualpa, last of the Incas, on his father s 
death in 1525 received the kingdom of Quito, and 
in 1532, overwhelming his elder brother, Huascar, 
seized Peru. Meanwhile the Spaniards had disem- 
barked ; and Atahualpa, made a captive, agreed 
to great ransom, but was accused of plotting 
against Pizarro, tried, and strangled (1533). 
Atatiirk. See Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 

At half ah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
wife of Jehoram, king of Judah .seenred the 
throne of Judah to herself after the death . (843 
b c ) of her son, Aliaziah, at the hands of Jehu, by 
the slaughter of all the royal children save Aha- 

ziah’sson, Joash. Hersupportof Ba f ^Xf hv Uie 
after six vears, to an insurrection headed by the 

priests; Joash was made king, and Athaliah put 

to death (837). Her fate is the subject of ‘a ■ play 

by Racine, with music added by Mendelssohn. 

Athan'aric, a prince of the Western Goths, 
who fought three campaigns with the Emperor 
Valens, but was finally defeated in ^369, and who, 
driven by the Huns from the north of the Danube, 
died at Constantinople in 381. 

Athanasius, born in Alexandria about 296 a.d., 
in his youth often visited the celebrated hermit 
St Antony, and himself lor a time embraced an 
anchorite’s life. He was only a deacon when he 
distinguished himself at the great Council of 
Nicsea or Nice in 325. In 326 he was chosen 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Primate of Eg>pt, 
and was but newly installed when Arms, banished 
on the condemnation of his doctrine at N me, 
was recalled, and recanted. Athanasius reinsert 
to comply with the will of the Emperor Constan- 
tine that the heretic should be restored to 
communion. Hence, and on other charges 
brought by the Arians, he was summoned by the 
emperor to appear before the synod of Tyre, in 
335> which deposed him. The sentence was 
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confirmed by the synod of Jerusalem in 
lie was banished to Augusta 

r n qsh however he was recalled and lestoreu, 
but ?11 341 he was again condemned by a council 
of ninety-seven (mainly Ariau) bishops 
Orthodox synods at Alexandria and at bard tea 
protested in his favour, and he was again re- 
placed i!, his office (3410- Under the Amn 
Emperor Constants us lie was again c0 ^ en i^ 
by councils at Arles <353) and Milan (3a5), and 
was forcibly expelled by soldiers . whereupoii i he 
retired to a remote desert m Upper E c jpt. 
Under Julian the Apostate, toleration was pro- 
claimed to all religions, and Athanasius became 
once more Patriarch of Alexandiia (Jol). His 
next controversy was with the heathen subjects 
of Julian, by whom he was compelled again to 
flee from Alexandria, and remained concealed ill 
the Theban desert until 303, when Jovian ascended 
the throne. After holding office again for a short 
time, lie was expelled anew by the Arians under 
the Emperor Valens, who, after a few months, 
moved, by petitions from the orthodox Alex- 
andrians, restored the patriarch to his see, in 
which he continued till his death in 373 a.d. 

Athanasius was the great leader during the 
most trying period in the history of the eaily 
Christian church. His conscientiousness, his 
wisdom, his fearlessness, his commanding in- 
tellect, his activity and patience, all mark him 
out as an ornament of his age. His writings, 
polemical, historical, and moral, are simple, 
cogent, and clear. The polemical works treat 
ehiefly of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
divinity of the Hoiy Spirit. The standard edition 
of the works is that in Migne’s great Patrologia 
Grccco-Latina (4 vols. 1860). There are transla- 
tions of some of them by Parker (1713), Whiston 
(1713), Newman (1842), &c. See, besides the 
church histories, Push’s Athanasius (1888), Rey- 
nolds' Athanasius (1889), and Robertson’s Select 
Works and Letters of Athanasius (1892). See 
also Arius. The so-called Athanasia n Creed 
(representing Athanasian beliefs) is little heard 
of till the 7th century. 

Atheling. See Edgar. 


Athelstan (c. 895-939), son of King Edward 
the Elder, and grandson of Alfred the Great, was 
crowned king of the Mercians and West Saxons 
at Kingston-upon-Thames in 924. He conquered 
portions of Cornwall, Wales, and Northumbria, 
and, a league being formed against him in 937 
of Welsh, Scots, and Danes, completely routed 
them at Brunanburh. After this his fame spread 
to the Continent ; and one of his sisters married 
Otho the Great, afterwards emperor ; another, 
Hugh, Duke of the French, father of Hugh 
Capet. At home lie improved the laws, built 
monasteries, and promoted commerce. 

AthensB'us, a Greek writer, born at Naucratis 
in Egypt. Ho lived first at Alexandria and after- 
wards at Rome about the close of the 2d century. 
His Deipnosophistm (‘ Banquet of the Learned ’), 
in fifteen books, but of which we possess only 
the first two, and parts of the third, eleventh, 
and fifteenth, is very interesting as one of the 
earliest collections of Ana. There are German 
editions by Schweighiiuser (14 vols. 1801-7), Din- 
dorf (3 vols. 1827), Meineke (4 vols. 1859-67), and 
Kaibel (3 vols. 1SS7-90), and an English one, with 
translation by Gulick (6 vols. 1927 ct seq.). 

Athenag'oras, a Christian philosopher of the 
2d c., who taught first at Athens, and after- 
wards at Alexandria. His two extant treatises 
have been edited by Schwartz (Leip. 1891). 


i Athena'is. See Eudocia. 

! Atherstone, Edw in, was born at Nottingham, 
17th April 1788, and died at Bath, 29th January 
1872 He was ft friend of the painter Martin, 
and between 1821 and 1868 published a dozen 
volumes of Martinesque poetry and romance, one 
of them an epic in thirty books. 

Atholl a mountainous Perthshire district, has 
given to the Murrays the title of earl (1629), marquis 
(167G), and duke(1703). 

Atkinson, Thomas William (1799-1861), a 
Yorkshire stonemason, who travelled in and wrote 
on Asiatic Russia. 

At'talus, the name of three kings of Pergamos, 
of whom the last, dying in 133 b.c., left his 
kingdom to Rome. 

Atterbom, Peter Daniel Amadeus (1790- 
1855), a Swedish Romanticist poet, professor at 
Uppsala of Logic (1828) and of ^Esthetics (1835). 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of Rochester, was 
born 6th March 1663, at Milton- Keynes, near 
Newport-Pagnell, and educated at Westminster, 
whence in 16S0 he passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1687 he answered a pseudonymous 
attack on Protestantism by Obadiah Walker, 
master of University College ; and, taking orders 
about the same time, won such reputation as a 
preacher, that he was appointed lecturer of St 
Bride’s (1691), a royal chaplain, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. Boyle’s Examination of 
Bentley's Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris 
(1698), a clever, but shallow performance, was 
really by Atterbury, who had been the young 
nobleman’s tutor at Christ Church ; his defence 
(1700) of Convocation won him the archdeaconry 
of Totnes, a canon ry of Exeter, and the degree of 
D.D. In 1704 he was promoted to the deanery 
of Carlisle; in 1710 was chosen prolocutor of 
Convocation ; in 1712 became Dean of Christ 
Church ; and in 1713 was made Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster. To Atter- 
bury is ascribed, with great likelihood, Dr Sache- 
verel’s famous defence (1710) before the Lords; 
and lie was author of the scarcely less famous 
Representation of the State of Religion (1711). He 
may well have aspired to the primacy ; but the 
death of Queen Anne extinguished his hopes in 
that direction. His known character and Jacobite 
leanings made him no favourite with George I. 
In 1715 he refused to sign the bishops’ declaration 
of fidelity, and in 1722 ho was committed to the 
Tower for complicity in an attempt to restore 
the Stewarts. A bill of pains and penalties 
was passed ; and Atterbury, who had defeuded 
himself with great ability, was deprived of all 
his offices, and for ever banished the kingdom. 
In 1723 lie quitted England, and after a short 
stay at Brussels, settled in Paris, whore lie died, 
15th February 1732. Ho was laid in a nameless 
grave in Westminster Abbey. His works com. 
prise sermons, and letters to Pope, Swift, • 
Bolingbroke, and others of his friends. See 
Canon Beeching’s Life and Williams’ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Atterbury (2 vols. 1869). 

At'ticus, Titus Pomponius, born in Rome 109 
b.c., was educated with Cicero and the younger 
Marius. In 85 b.c. he withdrew to Athens ; and, 
after 65 b.c., when Sulla induced him to return 
to Romo, ho still devoted himself chiefly to study 
and the pleasures of friendship. In 82 b.c. ho 
was informed that a disorder he suffered from 
was mortal, and died after five davs of volun- 
tary starvation. A man of large wealth, and an 
Epicurean in philosophy, he was intimately 
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acquainted with both Greek and Itoman litera- 
ture, and his taste was so good that Cicero used 
to send him his works for revision. None of his 
own writings have been preserved, but we have 
396 epistles addressed to him by Cicero, ranging 
from 68 to44B.c. His Life by Cornelius Nepos 
is a panegyric rather than a biography. 

Att'ila (Ger. Etzel, Hungarian Ethele), the 
‘ Scourge of God,’ was born about 406. In 434 lie 
became king (jointly at first with a brother) 
of couutless hordes of Huns from Asia scattered 
from the north of the Caspian to the Danube. 
Attila soon had Vandals, Ostrogoths, Gepida*, 
and Franks fighting under his banner, so that 
ere long, while his headquarters were in Upper 
Hungary (near Tokay), his dominion extended 
over Germany and Scythia from the Rhine to 
the frontiers of China. In 447 he devastated 
all the countries between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. The Emperor Theodosius 
was defeated in three bloody engagements, and 
Constantinople owed its safety solely to its 
fortifications and the ignorance of the enemy 
in the art of besieging ; Thrace, Macedon, and 
Greece were overrun, and Theodosius was com- 
pelled to cede a territory south of the Danube, 
and to pay tribute. In 451 Attila invaded Gaul, 
but Aetius, the Roman commander, and Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths, compelled him to 
raise the siege of Orleans, and, after a fearful 
and bloody contest, utterly defeated him on the 
Catalaunian Plain, near Chalons-sur-Marne. He 
retreated to Hungary, but next year made an 
incursion into Italy, devastating Aquilela, Milan, 
Padua, and other cities, Rome itself being saved 
only by the personal mediation of Pope Leo I., 
who bought off the city with large sums. He died 
in 453, soon after his return to Pannonia, im- 
mediately after his marriage to the beautiful 
Burgundian Ildeco ; and the Hunnish empire 
decayed. See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and 
works by Hutton (1915), Brion (1929). 

Attlee, Clement Richard, born at Putney in 
1883, was educated at Haileybury and Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1905, 
he joined the Fabian Society in 1908, became 
secretary to Toynbee Hall in 1910, a lecturer in 
the London School of Economics in 1913. After 
service in the First World War, he was mayor of 
Stepney 1919-20. Labour member for Limehouse 
from 1922, he was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 1930-31, Postmaster-General 1931, 
leader of the party in the House of Commons 
(from 1935). In the Second World War he had a 
seat in the Churchill coalition war cabinet, being, 
first, Lord Privy Seal and deputy leader of the 
House of Commons (1940) and afterwards, with 
position as deputy prime minister, Dominions 
Secretary (1942) and Lord President of the Council 
(1943). He became Prime Minister in the Labour 
government of 1945. 

Attwood, Thomas (1 765-1 S38), English musi- 
cian and composer, a pupil of Mozart, organist of 
St. Paul’s from 1796 till his death. 

Atwood, George (1746-1807), mathematician, 
tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, invented 
a machine to illustrate the motion of a body 
falling under the action of gravity. 

Aubanel, Theodore (1829-86), a Provencal 
playwright and lyric poet, by calling an Avignon 
printer. See monographs by Saint*R6my (1882) 
and Mari6ton (18S3). 

Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit, composer 
of operas, was born at Caen in Normandy, 


29th January 1782, and died in Paris, 13th May 
1871. His best-known works are La Mnettc de 
Portici, usually entitled Masaniello (1828), and 
Fra Diavolo (1S29). [O-tair'.] 

Aubigne. See D’Aubign£. 

Aubrey, John, antiquary and folklorist, was 
born at Easton Percy, near Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire, 12th March 1626, and was educated at 
Malmesbury, Bland ford, and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He entered the Middle Temple in 1646, 
but was never called to the bar; in 1652 he 
succeeded to estates in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, 
and Wales, but was forced through lawsuits to 
part with the last of them in 1670, and with his 
books in 1677. His last years weie passed, in 
‘danger of arrests,’ with Hobbes, Aslnnole, and 
other protectors, till in June 1697 he died at 
Oxford, on his way back from London to Dray- 
cott. Only his quaint, credulous Miscellanies 
(1696) was printed in his lifetime ; but he left a 
large mass of materials. Of these, his Wiltshire 
and Surrey collections have in part been pub- 
lished ; his Brief Lives (Hobbes, Milton, Bacon, 
&c.), given to Antony a Wood, appeared in Letters 
by Eminent Persons (1813), and were edited by 
A. Clark (2 vols. 1898); his Jlemains of Gentilisrm 
and Judaism was issued by the Folklore Society 
in 1880. See Masson in British Quarterly (1856). 

Aubusson, Pierre d\ See D’Aubusson. 

Auch'muty, Sir Samuel, general, son of a 
New York clergyman (Samuel Auclimuty, 1722- 
77), was born there 22d June 1758, entered the 
British army as a volunteer in 1777, and during 
the revolutionary war served three campaigns 
agaiust the American colonists. Having at- 
tained to a captaincy, he served in India 
(1783-97) at Seringapatam, Ac. A lieutenant- 
colonel and G.C.B., he was one of Baird’s chief 
lieutenants in the desert march to support Aber- 
cromby at Alexandria. He captured Montevideo 
in 1806, and afterwards commanded in the Car- 
natic, in Java, and in Ireland, where he died 11th 
August 1822. 

Auckland, William Eden, Lord, statesman 
and diplomatist, third son of Sir Robert Eden, 
Bart., of West Auckland, Durham, was born 3d 
April 1744, educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 176S. In 1772 he was 
appointed Under-secretary of State, and after- 
wards Lord of Trade, commissioner to treat with 
the American insurgents, chief - secretary to 
the Irish viceroy, minister-plenipotentiary to 
France (concluding a commercial treaty with 
that country, 1786), ambassador to Spain, 
ambassador to Holland, and Postmaster-general. 
In 1788 he was raised to the Irish, in 1793 to the 
British, peerage as Baron Auckland. He died 
May 2S, 1814. Besides Principles of the Penal 
Lata (1771), we have his Journal and Correspond- 
ence (4 vols. 1860-62). — His son, George Eden 
(1784-1S49), second baron, first Earl ok Auck- 
land (1839), was born at Eden Farm, near Becken- 
ham. A steadfast supporter of reform, he held 
two or three offices, and in 1835 was appointed 
governor-general of India. He plunged into the 
unhappy Afghan war in 1838, and was superseded 
in 1841. See Trotter’s Earl of Auckland (1893). 

Audebert, Jean Baptiste (1759-1800), a French 
naturalist and artist, best known by his Histoire 
Naturelle des Singes.. [Ohd-bair.] 

Auden, Wystan Huoh, born in 1907, educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, from 1930 published 
volumes of poetry which marked him a leader of 
a new school. 

Audley, Sir James, one of the original knights 
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Audley in 1307 was go poitou t and took 

W'i i s; capti 1 vo °o f C L a - Roc h e - s u r - Y o n . He 
Sied in 1386 at Fontenay-leXomt* ^ ^ 

of Co on*, and 

in 1532 Lord Chancellor. 

Audouin, Jean Victor O* 07-1^1), 

entomologist. [0h ' d ° ( °'^ mi) born at Lj 5ns, 
Andran, | ujd " ol ) ier comic operas. 

^Aud^an, Gerard 0040-1703), 
yzuui 7 _ WAS I)C 


Au'dubon, John James, o™itl.ologi S t,v ; 'aa born 
France and joined the na\ > . « -is ^ reiin , ne d 

sSteRs^SSSfSS 

lather had purchased Here lie mair ttl 
Lucy Bakewell, daughter of an i^^t.d .vest- 

IS*, gf ^ Wpaint ; 

in" portraits at Louisville, Cincinnati, and . else- 
where. In 1820 he left Cincinnati without a 
dollar' on an excursion down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, stopping at the principal towns 
and drawing portraits, and adding to l‘ ,s « 1, ^ n ; ,1 > 
wonderful collection of coloured i design* ot buds. 
After a precarious existence of this sort foi * ol j £ 
three years, Audubon visited the edit* of the 
Atlantic coast with the view of publishing hi» 
works ; but meeting with little encouragement, 
he returned (1820) to Louisiana and taught 
music and dancing in a school his wito h • 
established. Encouraged and as^sted > 
her, he embarked for Europe in lN-O. \ n y'\ 
exhibitions of his drawings in Liverpool _^a ml 
Edinburgh proved successful, and in I s -' JJ' 
issued the prospectus of lus great work, J *• 
Birds of America. Fainting pictures to uetia\ 
his expenses, lie in 18-S visited Ians, w liei t % 
his work received the highest encomiums lioin 
Cuvier. The work (1S27-3S) embraces coloured 
figures of 10G5 birds (natural size), and is said to 
have cost £20,000(8100,000). Meanwhile, Audubon 
explored the least-known regions of the Atlantic 
coast from Labrador to the Gulf ot Mexico, retm n- 
ing to London in 1837. In 1339 he -settled in 
New York, visited the Yellowstone m 1M3, and 
with his sons published The Quadrupeds ofhoitn 
America . Ho died 27th Jan. 1851 See Life prac- 
tically an autobiography, edited by R. Buchanan 
(1808); Maria R. Audubon's Am/ubon. and his 
Journals (MS)-, F. H Herrick's ^fubonthe 
Naturalist (1917), and C. Rourko s Audubon (193b). 

Aue, Hartmann von. See Hartmann. 

Auenbrugger von Auenbrug, Leopold (1722— 
1809), an Austrian physician, the discoverer of 
percussion in medical diagnosis. 

Auer, Karl, Freiherr von Welsbach (1$5S- 


, • 4 - un.-n at Vienna, invented the in- 

1U29), ^'^s-mantle and the osmium lamp. 

candescent gas n German novelist, was 

Auerbach, Bertho ■ » Nordstetten, in the 

born, of Jewish pare t 28tu February 1812 
Wurttemberg Black * at the Talmud school 
He received his , e £ 1 at Stuttgart gyrana- 

of Hechingen at Carls. u.^, s . ties Qf T ubingen 

sium, t a,1 ‘ l idelber", in 1836 suffering several 
Munich, and He deH> the fortress G f Hohenas- 

months linpi f . e students’ Bursclienschaft. 

pergasa nieniber o the stuaen bufc ^ 

lie had been V fo^law, then law for 

early aban f 1 ° , ‘ b ios OP hy-the philosophy, above 
history and J of his race, Spinoza. A 

all, of the great th J^ 1 ® 1 d on Spinoza’s Ufe, 

biographical earliest work, Das JiuUntum 

succeeded 111 1 / 83 r;^r«Lo- (1S36), and itself was 
und die -^1“ of Spinoza’s works (5 
follow et k < 1 first series of his ScTiwar*- 

vols. 1841). in y nom ol , which his fame 

Tieflv rest? heaves charming pictures of Black 

d i iite thou"h his peasants too often are 
b ores t 1 1 ie. t no D I( ; n <, e r stones- Barf ussele 

peasant Spiuozas. J-i (1S01 ) and Edelweiss 

<}“«■ U * * 0 * ool; ^ ut , the Vr 6 ; 

( 1 } 7 1 NH tic romances of the third and last 
v °lun e < i« lactic rom. though clever of 

period ot hi* > (le< , ree . These were Auf 

f ICS t Afte^avestlessUfe, » 

^t a ^ ) ^ , ^. l l ^ 1 l pg S V st.i, ,1 Fcbniarv e iSS 2 ^ er See Berthold 
Juertk eL Gel M (188 2), and two volumes 

GUV VON 

nW^rian poet, distinguished by his 
(ifcOo-.n). ‘ u * "V ' feerinan sympathies, but 

SSo under the A " a ^ 

Gran as one of the German epic and lyrical 
poets, amour; whom he hohls a lngli lanU. His 
collected works till 7 vols. (13 m). bee the Lite 

bv Radicz (2 vols. 1870-78). 

Aufrecht, Theodor (1822-1 907), born at Lesch- 
nitz in Upper Silesia, professor of banskrit at Edin- 
bur di (1862-75), and Bonn (lSio-89). [Ow/Vehfct.] 
Augereau, Pierre Francois Charles (1757- 
1 S 10 ) Duke of Castigliono, marshal and peer of 
France, one of the most brilliant of Napoleon s 
"enerals, was the sou of a Pans fruiterer, in 
17S7 settled in Naples as a fencing-master, and 
subsequently fought at Lodi, Castiglione, Ro^e• 
redo, Jena, Eyhui, and Leipzig. [0:h ro.j 
Augier, Guillaume Victor Em^e (iS^O-SO), 
drimalist was born at Valence. His Ihedtfs 
com old (1890) tills 7 vols., and includes line social 

comedies, L '’ ta'iulrc de M.. " 1 Q^ 64, Ree t a 
Samleau) and Let FoiirchambauU(\StS). See a 
Wl , r k by Gai Hard «le Champr -is (1910). [Oh zhcc-ay.] 
August!, Johann Christian Wilhelm (1772- 
1841), Gorman theologian, first a rutiouftiist 9 then 
an orthodox Lutheran. [Ow-goos fit’.] 

Augustine, St (Aurelius Augustinus), the 
Greatest of the Latin fathers, was born at 
Tagaste in Numidia, 13th November 854 ad. 
llis father, a magistrate, was a heathen till 
advanced in veal's ; his mother was the saintly 
Monica The gifted bov was sent, to Carthage to 
complete his studies, but yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the second city of the empire. Betore 
he had reached his eighteenth year, Ins mistress 
bore him a son, Adeodatus. What seems to have 
first stirred his deeper being was a passage m 
the llortensius of Cicero on the value of philo- 
sophv * and fascinated by the pretensions of tht 
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•lauich&an sect to supply ‘ a satisfactory solution 
of all things human and divine,’ he became a pro- 
fessed Manicha?an. He afterwards lectured on 
literature, first at Tagaste and then at Carthage. 
Here he wrote, in his twenty-seventh year, his 
first work, a (lost) treatise on aistlietics. His 
spiritual nature became more imperative in its 
demands, and he forsook the Maniclueans m 
disgust. In 3S3 he went to Rome, but soon 
settled in Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
became a friend of the bishop, the eloquent and 
devout St Ambrose. He was now an enthusiastic 
student of Plato, and also zealously studied the 
Bible. At last he became a decided Christian 
and was baptised by Ambrose in 3S7, along with 
his natural son Adeodatus. Before leaving Italy 
for Africa, Augustine wrote treatises against the 
Maniclueans and on Free Will ; other works lie 
wrote after his return. In 391 he was ordained 
a priest by Valerius, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia, 
whose colleague he became in 395. I hen ensued 
the great Donatist and Pelagian controversies ; 
and Augustine proved a most formidable and 
relentless antagonist to both heretical schools. 
In 397 appeared his Confessions— a sacred auto- 
biography of one of the greatest intellects 
the world has seen. In 413-420 he produced 
his De Civitate Dei , a profound and masterly 
vindication of the Christian church, conceived 
of as a new order rising on the ruins of the old 
Roman empire— though here as elsewhere the 
powerful intellect is frequently misled by defec- 
tive scholarship, for of Greek ‘ Augustine knew 
'ittle, and of Hebrew nothing.' In 428 Augus- 
tine published his Retractat tones, in which lie 
frankly acknowledges the errors and mistakes in 
his works. In 430 the Vandals, under Gensenc, 
besieged Hippo ; and Augustine died on 28th 
August in the third month of the siege. The 
central tenets of his creed were the corruption of 
human nature through the fall of man, the con- 
sequent slavery of the human will, predestination, 
election and reprobation, and the perseverance 
of the saints. It was not by his controversial 
writings merely, but by his profound conception 
of Christianity and the religious life, and by his 
personal fervour and force of character that 
Augustine moulded the spirit of the Christian 
church for centuries, so that at the Refor- 
mation Protestants and Catholics alike appealed 
to his authority. Calvinism is by many regarded 
as little more than a reassertion of Augustinian- 
isin, though this is denied by the Catholic 
Church ; and Jansenism professed to be the true 
expression of Augustine’s views. 

The best complete edition of his works is that 
of the Benedictines (1079-1700), reprinted in 10 
vols., of Migne’s Patrologio, Ditina. A complete 
English translation was published at Edinburgh 
in 15 vols. (1872-80) under the editorship of 
Marcus Dods. See Harnack’s Monast icism (trans. 
1901); German monographs by Cloth (1840), Binde- 
mann (1844-09), Dorner (1873), Bohringer (1878), 
Holl (1923); French by Poujoulat (0th ed. 1875), 
Bertrand (1912) ; W. Cunningham’s Hulsean Lec- 
ture for 1S85 ; McCabe’s St Augustine and his Age 
(1902); W. Montgomery’s St Augustine (1914), and 
Rebecca West’s (1933). 

Augustine, or Austin, St, first Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was prior of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St Andrew at Rome, when, in 590, he was 
sent, with forty other monks, by Pope Gregory 
I., to convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, 
and establish the authority of the Roman see in 
Britain. Landing in Thanet, the missionaries 
were kindly received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 


whose wife Bertha, daughter of the Frankish 
king, was a Christian. A residence was assigned 
to them at Canterbury, where they devoted them- 
selves to monastic exercises and preaching. The 
conversion and baptism of the king contributed 
-ueatly to the success of their efforts among his 
subjects, and it is recorded that in one day 
Augustine baptised 10,000 persons in the rivei 
Swale. In 597 he went to Arles, and there was 
consecrated Bishop of the English. His efforts 
to extend his authority over the native British 
(Welsh) church, with whose bishops he held a 
conference in 003 at Auston the Severn, were less 
successful. He died 20tli May 004, and in 012 his 
body was translated to his abbey of SS. Peter and 
Paul, its site now occupied by St Augustines 
Missionary College (1S4S). See works by Cutts 
(1895), Mason (1897), and Sir H. H. Howorth (1913). 

Augus'tulus, Romulus, the last emperor (475- 
470 ad.) of the western half of the old Roman 
empire. His father, Orestes, a Pannonian, had 
risen to high rank under the Emperor Julius 
Nepos, on whose flight he conferred the vacant 
throne on Augustus (the diminutive Avgustulus 
was a nickname), retaining all substantial power 
in his own hands. Orestes failing to conciliate 
the barbarians who had helped him against the 
emperor, they, under Odoacer, besieged him m 
Pavia, and killed him. Augustulus yielded at 
once and being of too little consequence to be 
put to death, was dismissed to a villa near Naples 
with an annual pension of 0000 pieces of gold. 

Augustus, Gaius Julius C^sar Octavianus, 
first Roman emperor, was born in 03 b.c., the son 
of Gaius Octavius, senator and praetor, and Atia, 
Julius Ca j sar’s niece. His grand-uncle adopted 
him as his son and heir. At the time of Csesars 
assassination (44 b.c.) Augustus was a student 
under the orator Apollodorus, at Apolloma in 
Illyricum, but returned at once to Rome. Mark 
Antony at first refused to surrender Caesar’s pro- 
perty ; but after some fighting, in which Antony 
was forced to flee across the Alps, Augustus 
obtained the consulship, and carried out Caesar’s 
will. When Antony returned from Gaul with 
Lepidus, Augustus threw off the republican 
mask, and joined them in establishing a 
triumvirate. He obtained Africa, Sardinia, 
and Sicily; Antony, Gaul; and Lepidus, Spam. 
Their power was soon made absolute by 
the massacre of those unfriendly to them in 
Italy, and by the victory at Philippi over the 
republicans under Brutus and Cassius. Diffi- 
culties between Augustus and Antony, raised by 
Fulvia, Antony’s wife, were removed by her 
death and Antony’s marriage with Octavia, sister 
of Augustus. Shortly afterwards the Roman 
world was divided anew, Augustus taking the 
western half, and Antony the eastern, whilst 
Lepidus had to content himself with Africa. 
While Antony was lost in dissipation at the 
court of Cleopatra, Augustus was striving to 
gain the confidence of the Roman people. War 
was at length declared against the Egyptian 
queen, and by the naval victory at Actium (31 
b.c.) Augustus became sole ruler of the Roman 
world. Antony and Cleopatra committed suicide ; 
Antony’s son by Fulvia, and Csesarion, son of 
Caesar and Cleopatra, were put to death; and in 
29 b.c. , after regulating affairs in Egypt, Greece, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Augustus returned to 
Rome in triumph, and, closing the temple of 
Janus, proclaimed universal peace. 

His subsequent measures were mild and 
prudent, and he reformed many abuses. Re- 
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publican names and forms s r ^ 1 o, • i a n' ° lie n^e - 
they were mere shadows ; and OcUyan, hence 

forward known by the new t.tle of Augustu^ 

(‘sacred,’ ‘venerable’), was, m all but name, 

absolute monarch. After a course of victories in 

Asia, Spain, Pannoma, E ; a . 1,nat ‘ a ’ f ^l ld of G h ’ 
he suffered the one crushing defeat ot ms 
lone rule (9 u.c.), when the Roman army under 
Varus was annihilated by the Germans undei 
Arminius (<j. v.)- Tlienceforth he confined him- 
self to domestic improvement and relorm, and so 
beautified Rome, that it was said, ‘Augustus 
found the city built of brick, and left it built of 
marble.’ He also built cities in several parts ot 
the empire ; altars were raised to commemorate 
his beneficence ; and the name Augustus was 
given to the month fr.rfiti*. Age, domestic 
sorrow, and failing health warned him to seek 
repose in Campania; but his infirmity increased 
and he died at Nola in 14 a. l>. He was succeeded 
by his step-son, Tiberius. Augustus bad con- 
summate tact as a ruler, and skilfully used the 
passions and talents of others ; but his best 
measures originated mostly with himself. 

Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Livy were the glory of the Augustan Age, a 
name given in France to the reign of Louis XIV., 
in England to that of Queen Anne. See books by 
Slmckburgh (1903), Firth (1903), Rice Holmes (1931). 

Augustus (1520-8(>), Elector of Saxony, is 
chiefly notable as having first used his utmost 
influence in favour of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
the sacraments; and then, becoming Lutheran, 
in 1574 persecuted the Calvinists. But lie gave 
a great impetus to education, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce. The Dresden library 
and most of the galleries owe their origin to him. 
—Augustus II. (1670-1733), Elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland, was nicknamed ‘the Strong.’ 
After fighting the Turks with credit, he became a 
candidate for the throne of Poland ; and, adopt- 
ing the Catholic faith, was elected king by the 
venal nobles (1097). His efforts to recover the 
provinces lost to Sweden led to his defeat, his 
deposition from the kingdom, and the election 
of Stanislas Leszcynski (1704). On the defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultowa, in 1709, he marched into 
Poland, formed a fresh alliance with the czar, and 
recommenced a war with Sweden, which raged 
till the death of Charles XII. (1718). The rival 
king had disappeared, and Augustus kept the 
crown of Poland till his death. The Saxon court 
became known as the most dissolute in Europe. 
Maurice (q.v.) of Saxony was one of his illegitimate 
children (said to number 300!); bis only legiti- 
mate son, Augustus III. (1090-1703). succeeded as 
Elector of Saxony in 1733, and by help of Russia 
drove out Stanislas once more and became king of 
Poland (1734). Ho took Maria Theresa’s side, and 
was vanquished by Frederick the Great. Count 
Bruhl (q.v.) was his minister. 

Aulnoy, Comtesse i>\ See D’Aulnoy. 

A ulus Gellius. See Gellius. 

Aumale, Chari.es de Lorraine, Due o’ (1550- 
1031), one of the leaders of the League against the 
Huguenots, was defeated by Henry IV. at Arques 
and Ivry, went over to the Spaniards, was con- 
demned to be broken alive on the wheel, and lived 
in exile till his death. [O-mahi.) 

Aumale, Henri - Eugene - Philippe - Louis 
d Orleans, Due o', fourth son of King Louis- 
Philippe, was born at Paris, January 10, 1822, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the eam- 

S aigns in Algeria, where in 1S47 he succeeded 
larshal Bugeaud as governor-general. On the 



revolution of 1848 he retired to England. Here 
he became known by his contributions to 'the 
Ucime des Deux Mondes, his incisive pamphlet* 
against Louis Napoleon, and Jus gieat works, His • 
toire des Princes de Conde (1809-97) and Us lnstitu* 
(ions militaires de la France (1867). He might not 
serve in the Franco-German war, but in 1871 was 
elected to the Assembly, and in 18 <3 presided 
over Bazaine’s court-martial, but m 1883 was 
disqualified from further military command. An 
Academician since 1871, in 1886 he bequeathed his 
magnificent chateau of Chantilly to the Institute. 
The decree expelling him from France was revoked 
in 18S0 His wife died in 186/, Lis two sons in 
I860 and 1S72 ; and he himself died 6th May 1897, 
through the shock of the burning of his niece, 


Aungerville, Richard(1281-1345), churchman, 
is known as Richard de Bury, from his birth- 
place, Bury iSt Edmunds. He studied at Oxford, 
became a Benedictine monk at Durham, and 
having been tutor to Edward III., was made 
successively Dean of Wells and Bishop of Durham, 
besides acting for a time as high chancellor, as 
ambassador to France and Germany, and as 
commissioner for a truce with Scotland. He had 
a passion for collecting manuscripts and books; 
and his principal work, Philobiblon , intended to 
serve as a handbook to the library which he 
founded in connection with Durham College at 
Oxford (afterwards suppressed), describes the 
state of learning in England and France. See E. 
C. Thomas’s edition of the Philobiblon (1888). 

Aurelianus, Lucius Domitius, Roman em- 
peror, was born, a husbandman’s son, in Dacia 
or Pannonia, about 212 a.d., and enlisting 
early as a common soldier, rose rapidly to 
the highest military offices. On the death 
of Claudius (270), Aurelian was elected emperor 
by the army, with whom his great stature, 
strength, and courage had made him very 
popular. He repulsed the Alemanni and Mar- 
comanni, and erected new walls round Rome. 
He resigned Dacia to the Goths, and made the 
Danube the frontier of the empire. He defeated 
Zenobia (q.v.), besieged her in Palmyra, and took 
her prisoner. When an insurrection broke out 
again in Palmyra, he returned in 273, and gave 
the splendid city up to destruction. Aurelian 
quelled a rebellion in Egypt, and recovered Gaul 
from Tetricus. By restoring good discipline in 
the army, order in domestic affairs, and political 
unity to the Roman dominions, he merited 
tho title awarded him by the senate— ‘ Restorer 
of the Roman Empire.’ He was assassinated 
near Byzantium during a campaign against the 
Porsians (275). 

Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Roman emperor, and one of the noblest figures 
m history was tho son of Annins Verns and 
Domitia Calvilla, and was born at Rome, 26tl\ 
Apnl 121 a.d. His original natno was Marcus 
Annins \erus. When only seventeen years of 
:ige lie was adopted by Antoninus Pius, who had 
succeeded Hadrian, and whose daughter Faustina 
was selected for his wife. From 140 a.d., when 
ho was made consul, to the death of Pius in 161, 
he discharged his public duties with tho utmost 
fUlehty, and maintained the kindliest relations 
with the emperor; while at the same lime he 
still devoted himself with real to the study of 
law and philosophy, especially tho Stoic philo- 
sophy On Ins accession to the throne, with 
characteristic magnanimity he voluntarily divided 
the government, with his brother bv adoption. 
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Lucius Aurelius Veins, who in 161 was sent 
to take command against the Parthians. The 
generals obtained a victory — not final — in 
spite of the self-indulgence and luxury of 
Verus ; and the victorious army brought back 
with it a dreadful pestilence that long scourged 
Rome. The peaceful Marcus Aurelius was 
throughout his reign destined to sutler from 
constant wars, and though in Asia, in Britain, 
and on the Rhine the barbarians were checked, 
permanent peace was never secured. Rome was 
suffering from pestilence, earthquakes, and inun- 
dations when the imperial colleagues led the 
Roman armies against the northern barbarians on 
the Danube. The Marcomanni were humbled in 
1C8, and in 173 almost annihilated in retreating 
across the Danube. Verus had died in 1G9. The 
victory over another Germanic tribe, the Quadi, 
in 174 a.d., was attributed by the Christians 
to the prayers of what afterwards became known 
as the ‘ Thundering Legion ’ (because of a fierce 
and unexpected thunder-storm which confounded 
the enemy). He was next summoned to the 
East by a rebellion of the governor, Avidius 
Cassius, who, before Aurelius arrived, had 
fallen by an assassin’s hand. Meanwhile, his 
wife Faustina (q.v.), whom the emperor tenderly 
loved in spite of stories to her discredit, died in 
an obscure village at the foot of Mount Taurus. 
On his way home he visited Lower Egypt and 
Greece. At Athens he showed his catholicity by 
founding chairs of philosophy for each of the four 
chief sects— Platonic, Stoic, Peripatetic, and 
Epicurean. Towards the close of 176 he reached 
Italy, and next autumn departed for Germany, 
where fresh disturbances had broken out. Victory 
again crowned his arms ; but his constitution, 
never robust, at length gave way, and he died 
either at Vienna or at Sirmium in Pannonia, 17th 
March 180. 

Marcus Aurelius was the flower of the Stoic 
philosophy ; and few books have had such a 
potent charm as his Meditations. His sentences 
reveal the loneliness of his soul, but they show 
us that he did not suffer himself to be embittered 
as well as saddened by his experience of life. 
His death was felt to be a national calamity; 
he became almost an object of worship to the 
citizens of the empire, and was believed to appear 
in dreams like the saints of subsequent Christian 
ages. Aurelius twice persecuted the Christians : 
in the first persecution (166) Polycarp perished ; 
in the second (177), Iremeus. He doubtless 
believed that what he regarded as Christian 
fanaticism and superstition were dangerous to 
true philosophy, to society, and to the empire. 

There are editions of the Meditations (which 
were written in Greek) by Gataker (1652) and 
Stich (1882) ; and English translations by J eremy 
Collier (new ed. 1887), G. Long (1869), Rendall 
(1898) ; but definitive, both for text and transla- 
tion, is Farquharson (1945). See Renan’s. Marc 
Aurilc (1882); Farrar’s Seekers after God (1868); 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (1888). 

Aurelle da Paladines, Louis Jean Baptiste d’ 
(1804-77), French general, sat in the National 
Assembly and the Senate. 

Auriol, Vincent, bora in 1884, French Socialist 
deputy from 1914, was elected President in 1047. 

Aurungzebe ( Aurangzib , ‘ Ornament of the 
Throne ’), the most magnificent of the Mogul 
emperors of India, was bom in 1618, and was the 
third son of Shah-Jehan, who in 1657 was seized 
with a serious illness. The reins of power were 
at once seized by the eldest son, Dara, who was 


attacked by another brother, Shuja, governor of 
Bengal Aurungzebe’s policy was to let the two 
fight it out, and then play oft' his next brother 
against the victor. By this time, however, Slmh- 
Jehan had somewhat recovered ; so Aurungzebe, 
professing the utmost loyalty, made him a pris- 
oner ; and the old man, still in confinement, 
died in the seventh year of his undntiful son s 
reign. Aurungzebe ultimately seized and con- 
fined his too confiding brother Murad ; and 
after a struggle of three years, Dara and Shuja 
also fell into his power, and all three were put 
to death. The sceptre was now firmly within his 
grasp. His long reign of half a century was dis- 
tinguished by great outward prosperity ; but the 
empire was diseased at its heart. Everywhere 
there was distrust ; the emperor, who had 
established his throne by fraud, was naturally 
enough distrusted by all. His sons imitated him 
in his disobedience to his father, and the Hindus, 
whom he treated with great harshness, excited 
the Malirattas against him in the south. Some 
of the minor Mohammedan princes were subdued, 
but the Hindu states were gathering strength 
for the overthrow of the Mogul power. Most 
of his enterprises failed ; and he may be said 
to have ruined the empire. His later years were 
passed in the fear of receiving the measure he 
had meted to others, and he died, a fugitive 
before the Malirattas, at Ahmednagar, in 
February 1707. See Stanley Lane-Poole’s Aurang- 
zib (1893), and Sir J. Sarkar’s (1912-16, 1933). 

Ausonius, Decius Magnus, foremost Latin 
poet of the 4th century, was born at Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) about 309 a.d. He was appointed by 
Valentinian tutor to his son Gratian; and he 
afterwards held the offices of qua stor, prefect of 
Latium, and consul of Gaul. On the death of 
Gratian, Ausonius retired to his estate at Bor- 
deaux, where he occupied himself with literature 
and rural pursuits until his death (392). It is 
most probable that he was a Christian. Ilis 
works include epigrams, poems on his deceased 
relatives and on his colleagues, epistles in verse 
and prose, and idylls. In spite of his grace of 
expression, Ausonius is but a poor poet. See 
H.G.E. White’s edition with translation (1919-21). 

Austen, Jane, one of the greater English 
novelists, was born December 16, 1775, at Steven- 
ton Rectory, Hampshire, her home for twenty- 
five years. She was the seventh of eight chil- 
dren, six of them boys, of whom two rose to be 
admirals. Her father, who took pupils, gave her 
a better education than was common then for 
girls ; she learned French and Italian, and had a 
good acquaintance with English literature, her 
favourite authors being Richardson, Johnson, 
Crabbe, Cowper, and, later, Scott. She sang a 
few old ballads with much sweetness, and was 
very dexterous with her needle. She grew up 
tall and remarkably graceful in person, with 
bright hazel eyes, fine features, rich colour, and 
beautiful brown curly hair. Her disposition was 
very sweet and charming, and she was an especial 
favourite with children, whom she used to delight 
with her long improvised stories. In her life 
there is a hint of an affection for a lover who dice! 
suddenly, but there is no trace of such a tragedy 
in her books, which are cheerful and wholesome 
throughout, free from anything morbid or bitter. 
In 1801 she went with her family to Bath, and 
after her father’s death in 1805, removed to 
Southampton, and later (1809) to Chawton near 
Alton. She had written stories from her child- 
hood, but it was at Chawton that she first gave 
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anything to the world. Four stories were pub- 
lished anonymously during her li fetime—'oe w-se 
and Sensibility (1811), Pride and Prejudice { 1813), 
Mansfield Park (1814), and Emma (1816). The 
first two were written before she was more than 
two-and-twenty. Early in 1816 her health began 
to give way. In the May of 1817 she came for 
medical advice to Winchester, and here she 
died, July 18. She was buried in the cathedral. 
Northangcr Abbey and Persuasion were published 
in 1818, when the authorship of the whole six was 
first acknowledged. Love and Freindship (sic) 
was published with other juvenilia in 1922; 
Sanditon (unfinished) in 1925. Chapman edited the 
novels (1923, 1926), Letters (1932), juvenilia (1933 et 
teg.); see Life and Letters by W. and R. A. Austen- 
Leigh (1913); Bibliography by G. Keynes (1929). 

Austin, Alfred, born of Catholic parents at 
Headingley, Leeds, May* 30, 1835, was educated 
at Stonyhurst and Oscott, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1853, and was called to the 
bar in 1857. He published 77ie Season: a Satire 
(1861), The Human Tragedy (1S62), The Conversion 
of iVinekelmann(l807), and a dozen more volumes 
of poems, and an Autobiography (1911). In 1883-93 
he edited the National Review; in 1896 he became 
poet-laureate; on June 2, 1913, he died. 

- Austin, John, writer on jurisprudence, was 
born at Greeting Mill, Suffolk, March 3, 1790. 
He served in the army in Sicily, but in 1818 was 
called to the bar. In 1820 lie married Miss Sarah 
lay lor of Norwich, and in 1826 he was appointed 
professor of Jurisprudence in the newly founded 
university of London (now University College) ; 
to fit himseJf for his duties, lie read law at Bonn 

V- V' - Hls Iectllres "'<*re well received by a few 
distinguished men ; but the subject was not 
recognised as a necessary branch of legal study, 
and from lack of students, Austin resigned the 
chair (1832). His Province of Jurisprudence De- 
termined , defining (on a utilitarian basis) the 
sphere of ethics and law, was at first little read ; 
but by-and-by it practically revolutionised Eng- 

ol i tl,c subject, ami introduced a 

in h icQfi eSS ° f ten,, . mol °Sy hitherto unknown, 
in 1833 he was appointed a member of the Crim- 

7? w C °r iission ; in 1S3<3 he ‘ !i<1 not believe 
hnru. the ft 1 , 1 ?, 1 ® rcce,v 1 e i' 1 any advantage from such 
; o 5 ,‘ e f- If they would give me .€200 a year,' he 
said, for two years, I would shut myself up in a 
gauet, and at the end of that time I would pro- 
duce a complete map of the whole field of crime 
ami a draft of a criminal code.’ Austin "as 
nl Jhit' 1 S ap . |lo " lt0| l a member of a commission 
?S4? itH *r iev , a, ! ces - IIis ‘>™uh was bad. In 
Paris^Tufe * ve<1 . nl . Germany, and in 1S44-4S in 

fneinml O H V0 ',‘ tlon of ls « drove him back to 
England and he then settled at Weybridge, where 

he died in December 1S59. His Lectures Jnrit 
wdownfil'v 6 Published after bis death by his 
eX r "v et ‘ b >: Campbell, 1SG9)/ See 
ed ft ion n? i, b « } Austin, prefixed to the new 

Austin 0 793 %^° 7 1 . SG1 > ~ His "’ife, Sarah 
Gordon rn vV 8 ? 0, b0r< ? 'V', 11 °M0 elillcl. Lady Duff 
known hi* iL A * rp,,, ? r \ abl >’ gifted woman, she is 
Frpnnt b} k transactions from German ami 

av nStiaf ''*£'? , Ra,lk0 ’* Po ^ «nizot*s 

“d^tSSil efncnlion^ 

Johns brother, was educated 
made a Q.C. in 1841. I 
he realised an enormous 
ary lawyer ; in 1848 he 


Austin, Stephen (1804-92), a Hertford printer. 

Austin, Stephen Fuller (c. 1790-1836), an 
American pioneer, founder of Texas State. 

Autol'ycus, a Greek astronomer and math* 
maticiau of Pitane in zEolia, about 330 b.c. 

Autran, Joseph (1813-77), born at Marseilles, 
wrote Pohnes de la Mer and other verse. 

Auwers, G. F. J. Arthur (183S-1915), astrono- 
mer, born at Gottingen, was director of Potsdam 
observatory. 

Avebury, Lord. See Lubbock. 



Avempace (Ibn Badju ), an Arabian philo- 
sopher, born in Spain, who lived mainly at court 
in Morocco, and died at Fez in 1138. 

Aventi'nus, the name given to Johannes 
Thurmayr (1477-1534), a scholar and historian, 
born at Abensberg(Lat. Aventinum), Bavaria, who 
taught Greek and mathematics at Cracow, wrote 
a history of Bavaria, &c.,and died at Ratisbon. 
See Dellinger's Studies in European History (Eng. 
trans. 1890), and the Bavarian Academy's edition 
of Aventinus's works (5 vols. 1880-S4). 

Avenzoar (properly Ibn Zohr , c. 1072-1162), 
Arabian physician and author on medicine at 
Seville in Spain, praised by his pupil Averroes. 

Averrho'es, or Averroes (properly Ibn Roshd), 
the most famous of the Arabian philosophers, 
was born at Cordova in Spain, in 1120, and was 
the son of the Kadi there. He himself was Kadi 
successively in Cordova, Seville, and Morocco; 
and though' for a time stripped of all honours and 
banished, lie was restored again by a new calif to 
his dignities at Morocco, where he died in 1198. 
He was an indefatigable and acute commentator 
on Aristotle’s writings, and hence was called the 
Expositor.' It was, however, to Alexandrian or 
Neoplatonic influences that ho owed his doc- 
trine of a Universal Reason (other than the in- 
dividual reasons), indivisible, but shared in by 
all ; he denied, too, the immortality of individual 
men. He expounded the Koran according to 
Aristotle, and so founded a Moslem philosophy 
of religion, the cause of many heresies. He pro- 
foundly influenced many of the great scholastics, 
though ultimately Averroists were condemned 
by Leo X. Most of his writings are known to us 
only through Latin translations ; the great edition 
being that of 1552 (1 1 vols. folio, Venice). Aver- 
rhoes also wrote a sort of medical system, 
which, under the name of Colli get, was ‘trans- 
lated into Latin, and repeatedly printed. See 
Renans Arc-rods (4th ed. 1SS2), and Laflnlo's 
Studu sopra Averroe (1S75). 

n„nT! an r U ?’, , Fl ^ v,us ’ A 4th-century Latin 

ir° f fa , , '; s r 111 l ,oor verse. See vol. 

m. of I-fomeux Les Kabul isfes Latins (1893). 



Avloenna (Arabic Ibn Si no), Arab philoso- 
pher and physician, born 9S0 near Bokhara 
was physician to , ? OKl ‘ara. 
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Avie'nus, Rufus Festus, a Latin descriptive 
poet, who flourished about 375 a.d. See Holder s 

(1577-1658), royal 

h T^i°a gr y P z . DE (c. 1100-1550), 
Spanish general, diplomatist, and author of a 
hStory of Charles V.’s German wars. Char lea iV. 
intrusted him with embassies to 1 opes I aul I > . 
and Pius IV. ; and he accompanied the emperor 
on his expedition against the German Protestant 
princes. His Comentarios (1547) were translated 
into several languages. [Ah'vee-la ee Thoon yee-ga .] 
Avison, CHARLES (c. 1710-70), composer, was 
born and died at Newcastle. He figures m 

B Avoga ,g drof Ahedeo‘( 1776-1856), professor of 
Physics at Turin, formulated his law as to the 

A< Axeh or h ABSALON 8 (U28-1201), Archbishop of 
Lund from 1177, was also minister to \ aldemar 

I and Canute VI. of Denmark. 

Aya'la, Pedro LOpez de (i 33 2-1407), a brave 
soldier and able statesman, who held high oflice 
under several kings of Castile, and '' rote the 
Crdnicas de los Reyes de Castilla (best ed. 1780), 
and a didactic and satirical poem begun during 
his captivity in England (1367 .-Adeiardo 
L6pez de Ayala (1829-79) was likewise a poet 

an AyMhah™ a or AIsha (c. 610-C77 a.d.), the 
favourite of the nine wives of Mohammed, bore 
him no children. On Mohammed s death on 
8th June 632, she resisted Ali, the Prophet s son- 
in-law, and secured the khalifate for her father, 
Abu-Bekr (q.v.). Again opposing Ali, she was 

defeated and taken in 656. 

Avlmer, John, born in 1521 — the ancestral 
home was Aylmer Hall, Tilney St Lawrence, 
Norfolk— in 1541 graduated B.A. of Cambridge ; 
became tutor to Lady Jane Grey ; in 1553 was 
installed Archdeacon of Stow, in 1562 of Lincoln, 
having lived abroad during the Marian per- 
secution ; and finally, in 1577, was consecrated 
Bishop of London. The ‘ Morrell ’ of Spenser’s 
Shepheard's Calendar , the ‘ proude and ambitious 
pastoure,' is a fair enough estimate of one who 
showed equal rigour to Catholics and Puritans, 
and was always quarrelsome and arbitrary. 
He died 3d June 1594. 


Aymon, or Haimon, Count of Dordogne, 
whose sons, Alard, Richard, Guichard, and 
Renaut, were the chief heroes of one of the 
finest romances of the Caroliugian cycle. 

Ayrer, Jacob, next to Hans Sachs the most 
prolific German dramatist of the 16th century. 
He was a citizen of Nuremberg in 1594, and a 
procurator in the courts of law. 

Ayrton, William Edward (1847-1908), born 
in London, was professor of Electrical Engineering 
at the Central Technical College, S. Kensington. 
His first wife was a pioneer woman doctor. 
Matilda Chaplin (1846-83); his second, Herthn 
Marks (1854-1923), continued his work on the 
electric arc, &c. 

Ayton, Sir Robert (1570-1638), a Scottish 
poet and courtier to whom have been ascribed 
‘ I do confess thou ’rt smooth and fair,’ and the 
prototype of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

Aytoun, William Edmonstoune (1813-65). 
born in Edinburgh, was educated at the Academy 
and the university, and in 1840 was called to the 
Scottish bar. He entered in 1836 on his lifelong 
connection with Blackwood's ; in 1845 was ap- 
pointed professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
in Edinburgh University, and in five years quin- 
tupled the number of his hearers. In 1849 he 
married a daughter of Professor Wilson ; in 1852 
was made Sheriff of Orkney. His works include 
Poland, Homer , and Other Poems ( 1832) ; Lays oj 
the Scottish Cavaliers (1848) ; Firmilian, a Spas- 
modic Tragedy( 1854); Bon Gaultier Ballads ( 1855), 
and Poems of Goethe ( 1858), conjunctly with Theo- 
dore Martin; Bothwell (1856)', and Norman Sinclair 
(1861), a semi-autobiographical novel. See Lives 
by Sir T. Martin (1867), Miss R. Masson (1898). 

Azafia, Manuel (1880-1940), Spanish states- 
man, was a barrister, author, and lecturer in 
Madrid University. War minister in 1931, and 
prime minister in 1931-33 and 1936 as leader of 
the Republican Left, in 1936-39 he was president. 

Azeglio, Massimo Taparelli, Marchese d’ 
(1798-1866), Italian statesman, landscape- 
painter, publicist, and romance-writer. [Ad- 
zayl’yo .] 

Azorin, pen-name of the Spanish novelist and 
critic, Jos6 Martinez Ruiz, born in 1874 at 
Monovar, educated at Valencia. 

Azu'ni, Domenico Alberto (1749-1827), a 
Sardinian jurist. 


B AADER, Franz Xaver von (1765-1841), 
a Roman Catholic theologian and 
mystical philosopher, was born and 
died at Munich. 

Babbage, Charles, born 26th De- 
cember 1792, at Totnes, Devon, entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge in 1811, but graduated from 
Peterhouse in 1814. Two years later he was 
elected an F.R.S., and from 1828 to 1839 filled 
the sinecure of Lucasian professor of Mathemat ics 
at Cambridge. By 1822 he had constructed a 
small model of a calculating machine. A larger 
and improved machine, cost £6000 of his own 
money and £17,000 of the nation’s, was aban- 
doned by government in 1842, after eight years 
of circumlocution, and is now preserved in an 
unfinished state in the South Kensington Museum. 
He invented an ophthalmoscope. Of eighty 
writings by him may be noted his Table of 
Logarithms (1827), On the Economy of Manu- 
factures and Machinery (1832), and the auto- 
biographical Passages from the Life of a Philosopher 
(1864). In his later years he was chiefly known 


by his fierce hostility to organ-grinders. He died 
18th October 1871. 

Babbitt, Irving (1865-1933), born at Dayton, 
Ohio, educated at Harvard, was professor of 
French Literature there from 1912. His books 
— Rousseau and Romanticism (1919), Democracy 
and Leadership (1924), &c. — expound a ‘new 
humanism ’ and champion classicism. 

B&b-ed-Din (‘ gate of righteousness ’), the title 
assumed by Mirza Ali Mohammed, who in 1843 
formed a new faith composed of Mohammedan, 
Christian, Jewish, and Parsee elements (still 
known as Babism), and after a long imprison- 
ment was put to death in 1850. 

Bab'er, or Babur (Zehir-Eddin Mohammed), 
first Great Mogul in India, a descendant of Timur, 
was born in 1483, and was barely twelve when he 
succeeded his father in the sovereignty of the 
countries lying between Samarkand and the 
Indus. Having made himself master of Kashgar, 
Kunduz, Kandahar, and Kabul, in April 1526 he 
routed at Panipat the vast army of the Afghan 
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emperor of Delhi, and entered the capital ; Agra 
next month surrendered. Baber died in 1530. 
See his autobiography (trails, by Leyden and 
Erskine 1826, 1921, by Mrs A. S. Beveridge 1912 et 
seq.\ abridged by Caldecott 1844, by Talbot 1910); 
•studies by Lane-Poole (1899), S. M.Edwardes(1926), 
F. Grenard(trans. 1931) ; E. D. Ross’s edition of his 
Poems (1911); and Mrs Beveridge's trans. of his 
daughter's memoirs, The History of Humayun (1903). 

Babeuf, Francois Noel, born in 1760 at St 
Quentin, during the Revolution, as ‘Gracchus 
Babeuf,’ in his Tribun du People, advocated a 
rigorous system of communism. A conspiracy to 
destroy the Directory and establish an extreme 
democratic and communistic system was dis- 
covered, and Babeuf guillotined, 27th May 1797. 
See Bax’s Last Episode of the Revolution (1911). 

Babinet, Jacques (1794-1872), a French physi- 
cist and meteorologist. [Bab'ec-nay.) 

Bablngton, Antonv, was born of an old and 

iich Catholic family at Dethick, Derbyshire, in 

1561. He had served as a page to Queen Mary 

of Scotland, then a prisoner at Sheffield, when in 

15S0, some seven years after his marriage, lie was 

induced by Ballard and other Catholic emissaries 

to put himself at the head of a conspiracy that 

had for its object Elizabeth’s murder and Mary’s 

release. The plot was betrayed, and after hiding 

in the depths of St John’s Wood and at Harrow, 

he was taken, and with thirteen others con- 

aeinned to die. His prayers for mercy were all 

n)? ll1 .’ andon 20th September 1586, he followed 
Ballard to the scaffold. 

nr^mi? g , t0n ’ B ™ JAMLV Guv > (1704-1806), 

a b0rn in Gu >’’ s Hospital, ami was 

physician there 1837-55. 

n f^ ab 1 1 ? gt0n ’ Char les Card ale (1S08-95), born 
at Ludlow, in 1801 became professor of Botany at 
Cambridge. See h is Memor inis (1SP8). 

Babington, William (1756-1833), an Irish phy- 
Mcian and mineralogist, who lived in London. ' 

U8, G - eek fab,,list > " ho has been assigned 
Ha Poim U9 f p , er i? (,s between 250 b.c. and 250 a.d. 

i te r yLs »° l>IC fal)les » wll ich he turned into 
« P ll P lnt T,iese 1,aii been almost 

Athos^Vnr H 1842 a « reek <liscove red at Mount 

tl - e,u Vi &ee ed,tions b y Rutherford 
(1883) and Crusius (1897). 

/*a?^° Chyl ideS ’ a Greek lyric poet of the 5tli 
eentuiy f c - at the court of Hiero of Syracuse 

1896 'were Pd -t V? 0 I , .’ imkia " odes, discovered in 
189b, "ere edited by Kenyon (lS97)and Jebb(1905). 

Bacciochi, Maria Bonaparte (1777-1820) 

rAtmi S ii Ster ° f i >;Ta|>o, r 0n ’ born at Ajaccio, married 
VoAr B o C . c,0(,,u ’ il,Kl was seated by her brother 
in 1805 Princess of Lucca, Piombi.m, Massa, ami 

< airara, and in 1809 Grand-duchess of Tuscan v 
She spent her last years in Austria, dying on her 
estate near irieste. Her husband died in 1841 * 
her only son, in 1833 ; and l,er only daughter* 

the Countess Camerata, in i860. [Bat-cho'kee.) * 

Baccio della Porta. See Bartolommeo. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, one of the su- 
premely great musicians of the world, was born 
at Eisenach, 21st March 1685. The family had 
already produced many musiciutis, among whom 
two cousins of Sebastian’s father, Johann 
c Jmstoph and Johann Michael Bach, wrote 
several excellent motets, and had considerable 
influence on their illustrious kinsman. Before 
Me was ten years old, Sebastian lost his father 
and was placed under the care of an elder 
brother, Joliunn Christoph' who was organist at 


Ohrdruf. In 1700 lie entered the choir of St 
Michael’s school at Luneburg, remaining there, 
after his beautiful soprano voice had broken, as 
accompanist on the harpsichord, and also as a 
violinist. In 1703 he was given a court appoint- 
ment at Weimar; and in 1704 became organist at 
Arnstadt, where many of his ‘ church cantatas’ 
were written, as well as the famous ‘Capriccio 
on the Departure of a Brother,’ composed when 
his brother, Johann Jakob, went to join the 
Swedish Guard. In 1707 he married a cousin, 
Maria Barbara Bach (d. 1720), and removed to 
Muhlhausen ; in 1708 he was appointed court 
organist at Weimar. The nine years spent at the 
ducal court did much to perfect Bach’s style as a 
composer for the organ, and some of the best of 
his cantatas were also written there. In 1717 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Kotheu offered him the 
post of kapellmeister at his court, a situation 
which he retained till 1723. In December 1721 
he married Anna Magdalena Wiilkens, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the court trumpeter at Weissen- 
fels ; much of his music exists in copies made by 
her, and many of his works for keyed instru- 
ments were written for her use. Most of the 
well-known ‘suites’ date from this time, as well 
as many works for stringed instruments. The 
first half of the wonderful collection of Forty • 
eight Preludes and Fugues , called in Germany 
Das Wohltemperirte Clavier , was also written at 
Kdthen, the second half being composed many 
years afterwards. In 1723 he was appointed 
Cantor of the Thomas-schule at Leipzig, a post 
he retained till the end of his life. In Leipzig all 
his greatest works for chorus were written, among 
which the most important are the two settings of 
the Passion, many church cantatas, and the Mass 
in B minor. Two movements from this latter 
work were presented to Augustus III. at one of 
Bach s frequent visits to Dresden, where he 
received in 1736 the honorary title of Hofcom- 
ponist. A more famous visit was that paid to 
Frederick the Great at Potsdam, in May 1747 
its fruit 77/e Musical Offering , which, like the 
Art of Fugue, is a monument of contrapuntal 
ingenuity and theoretical learning. Some two 
and a half years after this visit his eyesight 
began to fail, and lie was persuaded to have 
recourse to an English oculist then resident in 
Leipzig. An operation resulted in absolute 
blindness and, worse than that, tin* remedies 

ItpnLr ,e< ^M d 118 kealth * 1,1 July 1750 he was 
struck wHh apoplexy, aud on the 28th he died. 

lir M 'iT son Karl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), 

si > " i J T? rtant P lace 1,1 the history of music 

wmli V H i nmch t0 devel °t> the * sonata. 

Nil helm Friedoiiiann (1 • 10-S4), Sebastian’s el.lot 

son, dissipated his fine musical talents, leaving 

- few compositions; Johann Chris- 

toph Fncdnch (1732-95) lived as kapellmeister at 


in .i \ a i 

Uan n735 S^ a I:«i f t lo A: oi ' ,1 g es 1 t son, Johann Chris- 
tian (1 ,35-5 ), settled in London. There aro Lives 

of the master by 1-orkel (1S03 ; new trans 19‘'o) 

Hilgenfeldt (I860), Bitter (1SS0), Spitta (1S73-W* 

tians. 153 o), R. Lane Poole (1882). iSee also 

nnn6% by s: Bo,, £ bto11 0907), Parry (1909), Pirm 

( 915 "i'<) 34 ) C ^ Sanford Terry 
(iJio, l»L>4). [I hoc/, in Bach is guttural, asiiWocft*] 

Baohe, Alexander Dallas, physicist, a grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin, was born at Phila- 
delphia, 19th July 1S06, and died at Newnort 
Rhode Island, 17th February 1867. [Ba itch.) ’ 

Baohe, Francis Edward (1833-5S), violinist 
organist, and composer for the piano, was born 
and died in Birmingham. 
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Baohelet, Jean Louis Theodore (1829-79), a 
French historian. [Bahsh-lay.) 

Bachman, John (1790-1874), an American 
naturalist and Lutheran pastor. 

Back, Sir George, Arctic explorer, was born 
at Stockport in 1796, and entering the navy in 
180S next year was taken prisoner by the Frencli 
in Spain. With Franklin (q.v.) he had already 
shared in three Polar expeditions— to the Spitz- 
bergen Seas (1819), the Coppermine River (1819- 
22), and Mackenzie River (1822-27)— when he 
volunteered to go in search of Captain (Sir John) 
Ross, who was supposed to be lost. He left London 
in February 1833, and on 28th June started from 
a station of the Hudson Bay Company on his 
journey north. After passing a terrible winter 
with his companions near the Great Slave Lake, 
he discovered, in 1834, Artillery Lake and the 
Great Fish River, or Back’s River, which he 
traced to the Frozen Ocean. Hindered by the 
ice from proceeding along the coast, he returned 
by the river, reaching England in the autumn of 
1835, when he was raised to the rauk of captain 
by order in council, an all but unprecedented 
honour. In 1836-37 he further explored the 
Arctic shores; and of this, as of the preceding 
voyage, he published a vivid description. He 
was knighted in 1839, and made admiral in 1857 ; 
but his hardships had disabled him from further 
active service. He died 23d June 1878. 

Backhuysen, or Bakhuizen, Ludolf, a 
famous marine painter of the Dutch school, 
whs born at Emden in 1631, and died at Amster- 
dam in 1708. 

Bacon, Delia, American authoress, was born 
at Tallmadge, Ohio, 2d February 1811 ; spent the 
four years 1S53-58 in England (St Albans, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, &c.) ; and died in Hartford, Conn., 
2d September 1859. She was eminent in her day 
as a teacher, and wrote several stories, but now 
is remembered only as an eloquent but more than 
half-crazed advocate of the theory that Shake- 
speare’s plays were written by Lord Bacon, 
Raleigh, Spenser, &c. She did not originate the 
idea herself, but was the first to give it currency 
in her Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare 
Unfolded (1857), with a preface by Hawthorne. 
See Delia Bacon , a Biographical Sketch (18SS). 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam and Viscount 
St Albans, born at York House in the Strand, 
London, 22d January 1561, is usually, but inac- 
curately, spoken of as Lord Bacon. He was the 
younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (q.v.). With 
his elder brother Anthony (1558-1601), the future 
diplomatist, Bacon passed his boyhood under the 
stem discipline of his mother, a zealous Calvinist. 
In 1573 the brothers entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1576 Gray’s Inn, Francis being 
called to the bar in 1582. At Cambridge he had 
recognised the barrenness of scholastic philo- 
sophy and the need of educational reform. He 
became member of parliament for Melcombe 
Regis in 15S4, for Taunton in 1586, and for Middle- 
sex in 1593 ; and sought to attract the queen’s 
attention by addressing to her a paper advocating 
tolerance in the treatment of recusants. In 1593 
he offended the queen by opposing in parliament 
the grant of a subsidy. Failing in his efforts to 
obtain any favour from Burgliley (who had 
married his mother’s sister), Bacon attached him- 
self to the Earl of Essex, from whom he accepted 
a gift of land at Twickenham. He advised his 
patron in 1598 (although he afterwards denied 
having done so) to undertake the suppression of 
Tyrone’s rebellion in Ireland, and when the earl 


returned in disgrace (1599) and was tried, Bacon 
acted with the prosecuting counsel— in the hope, 
he said, of aiding his patron. When in 1601 
Essex broke into open rebellion, Bacon volun- 
tarily endeavoured to secure his conviction on 
the charge of treason, and after the execution 
drew up the official declaration of Essex's treasons. 
In the last years of Elizabeth's reign, he tried to 
act the part of mediator between crown and 
commons, and recommended a tolerant policy 
in Ireland. On James I.’s accession (1603), he 
sought royal favour by extravagant professions 
of loyalty ; by planning schemes for the union 
of England and Scotland, and for pacifying the 
Church of England on comprehensive lines ; and 
by making speeches in parliament to prove that 
the claims of the king and parliament could be. 
reconciled. For these services he was knighted 
(1603), was made a commissioner for the union of 
Scotland and England, and received a pension 
of £60 a year. In 1605 Bacon published the 
Advancement of learning; in 1606 he married a 
London alderman's daughter ; in 1607 he became 
solicitor-general. In 1612 he offered to manage 
parliament for the king, and to obtain supplies 
without concerting undigniiied bargains. In 1613 
he was promoted to the attorney-generalship. 
He failed to harmonise the interests of king and 
parliament, but craved for personal advancement 
with increased eagerness ; and henceforth he 
obtained it by suppressing his real opinions, by 
conventional flattery of all who could serve him, 
and by petty tricks to circumvent opposition. 
In 1615 he examined under torture an old clergy- 
man, Edmund Peacham, charged with preaching 
treason, and undertook to confer privately with 
each judge of the King’s Bench in order to secure 
a conviction. In 1616 he prosecuted Somerset, 
with whom he was intimate, for the murder of 
Overbury. 

In 1616 Bacon became a privy-councillor, in 
1617 lord keeper, and in 1618 lord chancellor, 
being raised to the peerage as Lord Verulam, a 
title taken from Verulamium, the Latin name of 
St Albans, near which lay Bacon’s estate of 
Gorhambury. His obsequiousness was now more 
marked than ever ; he even accepted the king’s 
policy of the Spanish marriage. A word from 
Buckingham influenced his behaviour to suitors 
in the Court of Chancery ; in one case, when 
Buckingham expressed his surprise, Bacon can- 
celled his decision. He was on the side of severity 
in the case of Raleigh (161S). In 1620 he published 
his Nornim Organum, and in 1621 was created 
Viscount St Albans. But his fall was now at 
hand. The Commons, led by Bacon’s enemy 
Coke, first inquired into a recent increase of 
monopoly-patents, promoted by Bacon, by which 
Buckingham had enriched his relatives. Com- 
plaint was then made that Bacon was in the 
habit of taking bribes from suitors in his court, 
and in 1621 charges were sent to the House of 
Lords by the Commons for inquiry. That he 
took presents from suitors was undeniable, but 
that he allowed these gifts to influence his 
judicial decisions is disputed. Bacon, who had 
fallen ill, submitted himself to the will of his 
fellow-peers, without offering any defence. It 
was ordered that he be fined £40,000, imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure, and banished parlia- 
ment and the court. After a few days he was 
released from the Tower, and retired to Gorham- 
bury ; three months later the king pardoned 
him, but declined to allow him to return to 
parliament or the court. Bacon employed him- 
self in completing his Henry VII. and his Latin 
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translation of the Advamxment (De Augmentin'). 
Tn March 1626 lie caught cold while stuffing a 
fowl with snow near Highgate, in order to 
observe the effect of cold on the preservation of 
flesh ; taken to a friend's house, he died there 
on 9th April, and was buried in St Michael’s 
Church, St Albans. He died deep in debt. 
Bacon’s literary work is divisible into philo- 
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/ tie Advancement oj earning a review ui 

the state of knowledge in his own time, and its 
chief defects ; (2) De Av gmentis Scicntiarum (1(323), 
a Latin expansion of the Advancement; and (3) 
Novum Organum (1020), intended to form the 
second book of a never-completed greater treatise, 
Instauratio Magna, a review and encyclopaedia of 
all knowledge. Bacon abandoned the deductive 
logic of Aristotle and the schoolmen, and for in- 
terpreting Nature relied on inductive methods. 
He took all knowledge for his province, and 
his inductive system was to arrive at the causes 
not only of natural but of all moral and political 
effects. He described heat as a mode of motion, 
and light as requiring time for transmission, but 
he was behind the scientific knowledge of his 
time; says nothing of Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, or of Kepler’s calcula- 
tions, and rejected the C'opernican astronomy. 
His system was never finished. His greatness 
consists in his insistence on the facts that man 
is the servant and interpreter of Nature, that 
truth is not derived from authority, and that 
knowledge is the fruit of experience ; and in 
spite of the defects of his method, the impetus 
ho gave to future scientific investigation is in- 
disputable. He was the practical creator of 
scientific induction. An unparalleled belief in 
himself, which justified to himself his ignoring 

fw,, ord !? ar >: Iaws of morality, is the leading 
J n fc , he chara cter of this ‘ wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind.’ As a writer of English 

L„ e f!i n( l a , stu ? en t of human nature, Bacon is 
vl , “ n bes ; advantage in his Essays, ten of 
thrm rrb no 6 f,rs ^ published in 1597; after passing 

thev^ ?LVp1,p i e l! tl0, ]- S in 150S ’ 1G04 > 1GC6 > a ” d 1G12 » 

Hi/ Ilhtorunf 10 ,l Vr! Ml,,,,ber ° f 5S ™ 1025. 
^sLrch hp«?m /CMr - / I VJI : < 102 “) «hows scholarly 
his fancifid S v deS ? d,rect a,,d nervous style. In 
t ion of * sc ! e n t m ^ If rt n l* s 1,6 the forma- 

(lG25)areadi«on >C . acadeInies * Iho Apophthegms 

H?s r^l icious^vmSJc ^ u ^ c *5 lection of witticisms. 
Sl«/i«V® ,ous l vorks nicluded prayers and verse 
translations of seven Psalms (1 (i« 5 ) The nro 
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Bacon, John. See Baconthorpe. 

**?<>?. j ohn’, sculptor, was born in London 

‘ l e ,,bo r ■*'*• 1 ,4<) * and died there, 4th August 
799, leaving £(10,000 to his live child on, of whom 
the second son, John (1777-1859), was also a 
sculptor. See Life by Richard Cecil (1801). 

Leona r D( 1 8 01 -SI), American Cougrega- 
tlonallst dlvino, was professor of Theology ^at 


Yale, and wrote many works on theology ane 
against slavery. Delia Bacon (q.v.)was his sister. 

°Bacon, Nathaniel (c. 1(342-7(3), a native of 
Suffolk, who, emigrating to Virginia, there sig- 
lised himself by his raids against the Indians 
.d his opposition to the governors. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, was born in 1509, most 
likely at Chislelmrst, Kent, passed from the 
abbey school at Bury to Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge (1523). and was ten years later called to the 
bar.° In 1537 he was appointed solicitor to the 
Court of Augmentations, and in 1540 attorney of 
the Court or Wards. During Mary’s reign his 
Protestantism cost him all his public honours 
and emoluments; but on her death in 1558 he 
received from Elizabeth the post of lord keeper 
of the Great Seal. Elizabeth left to him and to 
Cecil ‘ the ordering of church matters for the most 
part ;’ and Parker chiefly owed to him the see of 
Canterbury. He was always honestly opposed 
to Catholics generally, above all, to Mary of 
Scotland. Elizabeth paid him several visits— 
one of six days in 1577, at his magnificent man- 
sion of Gorhambury, Herts. He died at York 
House, his London residence, 20th February 1579. 

Bacon, Phan pel (1700-S3), a clergyman, born 
at Reading, the author of live miserable plays. 

Bacon. Rocer, monkish philosopher, was born 
of a well-to-do family at Ilchcster, Somerset, 
about 1214. He studied at Oxford under Grosse- 
teste, graduated M.A., and before 1236 proceeded 
to Paris, where, as at Oxford, he won fame by his 
lectures. About 1250 he returned to Oxford, and 
may then have entered the Franciscan order. 
Physics seems to have been at that time the chief 
object of his labours ; and liberal friends of science 
supplied him with the means of pursuing his re- 
searches. In exploring the secrets of nature he 
made discoveries and invented applications which 
were looked upon by the ignorant as the work of 
magic. This prejudice was encouraged by the 
jealousy of his brother- monks. About 1256, 
‘owing to many infirmities,’ he went into retire- 
ment (banishment or confinement, according to 
some) for ten years in Paris. Among the few 
clear-sighted men who admired Bacon was Guy de 
Foulques. He had desired to see Bacon’s writ- 
ings; and, on his ascent of the papal throne as 
Clement IV. in 1265, Bacon wrote to him ex- 
pressing his readiness to furnish him with what- 
ever lie desired. Clement repeated the request 
to see his works; and Bacon accordingly drew 
up his Opus Majus, which he sent to the pope 
by his favourite pupil, John of London. How 
Clement received it is not known; but it could 
only have reached him about the time of his 
last illness in 1268. In 1277 the general of the 
Franciscans declared himself against Bacon, for- 
bade the reading of his books, summoned their 
author for 4 suspected novelties,’ and issued an 
order for his imprisonment — an imprisonment 
that lasted almost till his death. When in 1288 
Jerome himself became Pope Nicholas IV. 
Bacon sent him a treatise on the means of 
warding off the infirmities of old age, but in vain 
Ho seems to have at last recovered his freedom 
about 1292, and in that year (or iu 1294) he 
diul at Oxford. A true forerunner of his greater 
namesake, Bacon yet could not rid himself of 
all the prejudices of his time. Ho believed in 
t ho philosophers stone and in astrology. His 
duel invention is the magnifying-glass. Thera 
vlflw SO m *1* writings other new and ingenious 
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increase in the size of the sun and moon m the 
horizon. He prepared a rectified calendar, and 
he made several chemical discoveries whichwere 
wonders at that time. He knew for insUnce, 
that with sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal we 
may produce explosions. Mathematics applied 
to o y bs P e °vation he considered to be the only means 
of arriving at a knowledge of nature. He studied, 
several languages, and wrote Latin with great 
elegance. On account of his extensive 

he deceived the name °. f ‘ ^wLe^n'^Ss and 
Six of his works were printed between i486 ’ 

igl4 • in 1733 S. Jebb and in 1897 Bridges edited 

.. Anus Maius. Brewer edited the Opus Tertiurn, 

Onus 5/in«s "and Compendium Philosophic in 1S59 : 

minor works in Opera Hactenu 


Greene s play. Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay 

Baconthorpe, or Bacon, John (d. 1 34b), a 
diminutive Norfolk Carmelite, but a great Aver- 
roist, known as the ‘ Resolute Doctor. 

Bacsanyl, JAnos ( 1763-1845), a Hungarian poet. 

Badcock, Samuel (1747-88), a dissenting, and 
later Anglican, minister, born at South Molton, 
wrote much as a theological reviewer. 

Baddeley, Sophia (1745-86), actress and singer. 
See her Memoirs by Mrs Steele (6 vols. 1781). 

Baden Powell. See Powell. 

Badger, George Percy ( 1815-88), orientalist, 
served in the East as government chaplain and 
interpreter, and wrote on the Nestorians, etc. 

Badham, Charles (1780-1845), doctor, trav- 
eller, and author, father of Charles Badham, 
D.D. ( 1813-84), a great scholar, who died professor 

of Classics in Sydney. 

Badfa-y-Leblich, Domingo, was born at Barce- 
lona in 1766 and in 1801-7, disguised as a Mussul- 
man, visited Barbary, Egypt, Mecca (the first 
Christian ever here under Islam), Syria, and 
Constantinople. In 1818 he died in Syria. See 
his Voyaged’ Ali-Bei en Afrique et en Asie (1814). 

Badoglio, Pietro, Italian marshal, born in 1871 
at Grazzano Monferrato, Piedmont, served with 
distinction in Tripoli ; with Diaz took command 
after the disaster of Caporetto (1917) ; supersed- 
ing de Bono, completed the conquest of Abys- 
sinia (1935-36) ; and, on Italy’s entry into the 
Second World War in June 1940, was made 
commander-in-chief, but in December resigned 
on the Greek humiliation of Italian arms in 
Albania. Following Mussolini’s downfall (1943), 
he formed a non-Fascist government, negotiated 
an armistice, declared war on Germany, and, not 
without democratic and republican opposition, 
held power till 1944, when, after the king’s delega- 
tion of his powers to his son, he was unable to 
form a government and resigned. [ Bah-dol'yo .] 

Bffida. See Bede. 

Baedeker, Karl (1801-59), a German publisher 
at Coblenz, the originator of a series of admirable 
guidebooks, published since 1872 at Leipzig. 

Baekeland, Leo Hendrik (1863-1944), Belgian- 
American chemist, bom at Ghent, invented a 
photographic printing paper usable with artificial 
light and, by his discovery of bakelite, was a 
founder of the plastics industry. [ Boyle' land .] 

Baer, Karl Ernest von (1792-1876), Estonian 
naturalist, a pioneer in embryology. [ Bayr .] 

Baeyer, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Adolf 
von (1835-1917), German chemist, Nobel prize- 
man 1905, known for his synthesis of indigo. 


Baffin. William, navigator, was probably born 
in London about 1584, and in 1612-16 was pilotin 
several expeditions in search of the North-west 
Passage, during which he carefully examined 
Hudson Strait (1615), discovered Baffin Bay 
11616) and discovered also and named Lancaster, 
Smith’ and Jones Sounds (1616). His latest 
voyages (1616-21) were to the East, and at the 
siege of Ormuz he was killed in 16 ll. See his 
Voyages (ed. Markham, 1880). 

Bage, Robert (1728-1801), published between 
1781 and 1796 half-a-dozen novels, the last and 
best Hermsprong, or Man as he is not. 

Bagehot, Walter (182&-77), economist and 
journalist, was born at Langport, Somerset, and, 
educated at Bristol and University College, Lon- 
don, was called to the bar in 1852, but joined his 
father as a banker and shipowner at Langport. 
From 1860 he was editor of the Economist, suc- 
ceeding his father-in-law, James Wilson, the 
founder. His works (issued in 10 vols. with Life 
by Mrs Russell Barrington, 1915) include T/ie 
English Constitution (1867), Physics and Politics 
(1872), Lombard Street (1873), Literary Studies 
(1878) and Economic Studies (1880). See a study 
by W. Irvine (1939). [Badge'ott.) 

Bagford, John (1650-1716), a London boot- 
maker, collector of ballads and title-pages. 

Bag'gesen, Jens (1764-1826), Danish and Ger- 
man poet, was born at Korsbr His German 
works nil 5 vols. (1836) ; his Danish, 12 (new ed. 
1845-48). See Life by his son (Cop. 1849-56), and 
Clausen’s Jens Baggesen (Cop. 1895). 

Bagimont. See Bajimont. 

Baelivi, Gioroio (1669-1707), an Italian phyai- 
cian, whose De Fibra Motrice founded the theory 
of medicine known as ‘ solidism/ [Ba-<jleevce. J 
Bagnacavallo, the name (from his birthplace) 
by which the painter Bartolommeo Ramenglii 
(1484-1542) is known. [Ban-ya-ca-vcd'lo.] 

Bagration, Peter Ivanovich, Prince, a 
Russian general, descended from the royal 
Bagratidai of Georgia, was born in 1765. He 
entered the Russian service in 1783, and, after 
much active service, in November 1805, with 6000 
troops, stood during six hours against 30,000 
French under Murat. He fought, too, at Auster- 
litz. Eylau, Friedland, and the siege of Silistria 


(1809). Mortally wounded at Borodino, he died 
October 7, 1812. [Ba-gr&h-te-ohn'.] 

Baha Ullah (‘ Splendour of God ’), the name 
given to Mirza Huseyn Ali (1817-92), successor of 
B&b-ed-Din (q.v.). 

Bahr, Hermann (1863-1934), Austrian drama- 
tist, novelist, and critic, was born at Linz. 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix (1798-1872), 
born at Darmstadt, in 1823 became professor of 
Classical Philology at Heidelberg. 

Bahrdt, Karl Friedrich, theologian and 
freethinker, was born in 1741 at Biscliofswerda, 
in Saxony, was a professor at Leipzig (1766-68) 
and Giessen (1771-75), for ten years kept a public- 
house at Halle, and died there, April 23, 1792. 

Balf, Jean Antoine de (1532-89), French poet, 
born at Venice, was a member of the Pleiade. 

Baikie, William Balfour, was born at Kirk- 
wall Orkney, in 1825. He studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, and in 1848 became a naval sur- 
geon. Appointed surgeon and naturalist to the 
Niger expedition in 1854, he succeeded through 
the captain’s death to the command of the 
Pleiad, and penetrated 250 miles higher than 
any previous traveller. In 1857 the Pleiad ww 
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wrecked, and lie was left to continue his work 
alone. Within five years he had opened the navi- 
gation of the Niger, constructed roads, collected 
a native vocabulary, and translated parts of the 
Bible and Prayer-book into Haussa. He died at 
Sierra Leone, 12th December 1864. 

Bailey, John (1760-1819), a Yorkshireman, long 
agent at Chillingham, and inventor (1795) of the 
first rational plough. 

Bailey, John* E<;lixgton (1840-S8), a Man- 
chester merchant and antiquary, wrote a Life 
of Fuller (1874) and other works. 

Bailey, Nathan or Nathaniel, the compiler 
of An Universal FAyrnologiml English Dictionary 
(1721-27 ; 30th ed. 1S02), was a ‘Seventh-day 
Baptist,’ and kept a boarding-school at Stepney, 
where he died June 27, 1742. 

Bailey, Philip James (1816-1902), poet, was 
born at Basford. Nottingham, the son of the 
historian of Nottinghamshire, Thomas Bailey 
|1785-1S56). After studying at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, he was called to the English bar in 1840, but 
never practised. Fes t us ; a Poem (1839) reached 
an 11th (Jubilee) edition in 18S9, having mean- 
while received a large amount of new matter. It 
was hailed in America with a perfect tornado of 
applause ; and by so great a poet as Rossetti it 
was, says his brother, under date 1S43, 'enor- 
mously relished, read again and yet again.’ 

Bailey, Samuel, was born in 1791 in Sheffield, 
where afterwards ho became a banker. He twice 
contested his native city as a ‘ philosophical 
radical ’ without success, and died there, after a 
remarkably busy but unusually quiet and un- 
eventful life, January IS, 1870, leaving £80,000 
as a bequest to the town. Between 1821 and 
1862 he published thirteen works, chiefly on 
political economy and mental philosophy. 

Baillie, Lady Grizel, bom in 1065, was the 
daughter of the Scottish patriot, Sir Patrick 
Hume (q. v.), and in 10S4 supplied him with food 
during his concealment in the vault beneath 
Polwarth church. She shared her parents’ exile 
at Utrecht (1680-SS), and in 1092 married the son 
of Baillie of Jerviswood. He died in 1738, and 
she on 6th December 1746. She is remembered 
by her songs, the best of which is, 4 And werena 
my heart liclit I wad dee.’ See her Household 
Book (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1912), and Memoirs of her 
(1822) by her daughter, Lady Murray. 

Baillie, Joanna, poetess, was born lith 
September 1762, in Bothwell manse; in 1776 her 
father became professor of Divinity in Glasgow. 

In 1784 she went to reside in London, where her 
brother, Matthew Baillie (q.v.), had established 
himself as a physician. In 1S00 she and her 
sister, Agnes, took a house for themselves at 
Hampstead, and here she remained till her death 
on 23d February 1S51. Agnes survived till 1861.’ 

No authoress ever enjoyed a larger share than 
the immortal Joanna ’ of the esteem and affec- 
tion of her literary contemporaries. All vied in 
showing her a courteous respect, and even 
America sent its votaries to her little shrine at 
Hampstead. Her greatest achievement is un- 

R^ ted >: i ,l0 4 ! nne 011 the Passions { 1798- 

aro fnli'nr? ‘i ) thon p! 1 erroneous in conception, 
ar° full of noble and impressive poetry, and often 

characterised by intense dramatic power. The 

twi I H pU i U ' a Y vH ! ns tho most powerful of 
m ? t n° trag r et,y ! )r MonMt* was brought 
out at Drury Lane in 1800, Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons taking tho leading parts. Her Family 
legend, produced at Edinburgh under Scott’s 


auspices in 1810, was a great success. See Lady 
Richmond Ritchie’s Books of Sibyls (1883), and 
Carhart’s Life and Work of Joanna Baillie (1923). 

Baillie, Matthew, anatomist, brother of the 
above, was bom in Shotts manse, 27th October 
1761. After seven years at Glasgow and Oxford 
(1773-80) he studied anatomy under the famous 
William Hunter, his mother’s brother, and in 
1783 succeeded to his uncle’s practice and 
lectureship. Working often sixteen hours a 
day, he made a very large income-one year 
£10,000— so that he purchased the estate of 
Duntisborne in Gloucestershire, and at his death 
there, on 23d September 1823, left a fortune 
besides of £80,000. See Life by Wardrop, pre- 
fixed to his Works (2 vols. 1825), the most im- 
portant of which, on Morbid Anatomy , was 
published in 1795 

Baillie, Robert, Presbyterian divine, was born 
at Glasgow in 1599, and educated at the univer- 
sity of that city. In 1622 he received episcopal 
ordination, and was shortly after presented to the 
parish of Kilwinning. In 1637 he refused to 
preach in favour of Land’s service-book, in 1638 
sat in the famous General Assembly of Glasgow, 
in 1639 served as chaplain in the Covenanting 
army at Duns Law, and in 1640 was selected to 
go to London, with other commissioners, and 
draw up charges against Archbishop Laud. On 
his return to Scotland in 1642 he was appointed 
joint- professor of Divinity at Glasgow. In 1643 
he was again sent to London as a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly, in 1649 was chosen by 
the church to proceed to Holland, and invite 
Charles II. to accept the Covenant and crown of 
Scotland. He performed his mission skilfully; 
and, after the Restoration, was made Principal 
of Glasgow University. He died July 1662. See 
his valuable tetters and Journals, edited by 
David Lamg (3 vols. Bannatyne Club, 1841-42). 

Baillie, Robert, of Jerviswood, the ‘Scottish 
Sidney,’ was a native of (Lanarkshire, who in 1683 
entered into correspondence with Monmouth’s 
supporters in London, and repaired there to con- 
cert measures for securing adequate reforms. On 
the discovery of the Rye-house Plot, he was 
arrested and sent down to Scotland. Accused 
of conspiring against the king’s life, and of hos- 
tility to monarchical government, he was tried at 
Edinburgh, condemned to death, and hanged on 
the same day, 24th December 10S4. His son 
married Lady Grizel Baillie (q.v.). 

Baillon, Henri Ernest (1S27-95), botanist, 
was born at Calais, and died in Paris. 

Baillot, Pierre Francois de Sales (1771-1852) 
a French violinist and composer. [Ba-yoft.] 

. JeanSylvain, born in Paris, Septem- 

ber 15, trom art turned aside to literature 
and thence to astronomy. Ho was early admitted 
to tho Academic des Sciences, and ho justified his 
lonoHr^hy his great Histoir, de V Astronomie (5 
noIs. 1, >5-8,). Elected to the Academe Fraii- 
Caise, and next year to the Academio des Inscrip- 
tions, ho was thus a member of the three 
academies at once, an honour that had fallen to 
no one before him save Fontonelle. Tho Revolu- 

°. f 1 ; s U , l te ™ ,pte(l his Ireful studies. As 
of tll ° National Assembly and Mayor of 
1 aris, ho conducted himself with groat integrity * 
but at last lost his popularity by allowing the 
National Quart to tire on the mass*" XVero 
assembled m the Champ de Mars, 17th July 1791 
to demand tho dethronement of the king He 

\\Z « ir SE l ’P Ms mayoralty, and went to live 
first at Nantes, and afterwants with his frlencj 
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Laplace at Melun. Here lie was seized by the 
Jacobin soldiery, and brought to Paris where he 
was guillotined November 12, 1793. bee Nour- 
risson’s Turgot , Necker, Bailly (1885). [ Ba-yee .] 

Bally, Edward Hodoes, sculptor, was born at 
Bristol, 10th March 1788, and died at Holloway, 
22d May 1807. The statue of Nelson, in lrafalgar 
Square, is by him. 

Bally, Francis, astronomer, was born at New- 
bury, Berks, 28th April 1774. An apprentice- 
ship in a London mercantile house was followed 
by two years of roving in North America, but in 
1799 he settled down as a stockbroker in London. 
In financial business he showed great capacity, 
and gradually acquired a large fortune, publish- 
ing meantime a series of excellent books on bank- 
ing and assurance. At 51 he retired from business 
to devote himself entirely to astronomy. Among 
his chief services were his share in the foundation 
of the Astronomical Society, the improvement of 
the Nautical Almanac , his laborious repetition of 
Cavendish’s measurement of the earth s density, 
and the production of the Astronomical Society s 
Star-catalogue. Baily’s ninety-one writings in- 
cluded a Life of Flamsteed (1835), but mostly 
appeared in the Astronomical Society's Memoirs. 
He died in London, 30th August 1844. See 
Memoir by Sir J. Herscliel (1845). 

Bain, Alexander (1818-1903), writer on mental 
philosophy of the empirical school, was born in 
Aberdeen, filled the chair of Logic there from 1860 
to 1881, and then was elected Rector of his uni- 
versity. From 1855 he published nearly a score 
of works— the most important The Senses and the 
Intellect (1855), The Emotions and the Will (1859), 
Mental and Moral Science ( 1868), Logic(1870), Edu- 
cation as a Science (1879), and books on the two 
Mills. See his Autobiography (1904). 

Baines, Edward (1774-1848), from 1801 pro- 
prietor of the Leeds Mercury , Liberal M.P. for 
Leeds 1834-41, and historian of Lancashire. See 
the Life (1851) by his son, Sir Edward Baines 
(1800-90), who also sat for Leeds 1859-74, and 
was author of a History of the Cotton Manufacture 
in Great Britain (1835). 

Bainhill, Alexander (1810-77), a telegraphic 
Inventor, was born in Caithness, and died near 

Kirkintilloch. 

Baini, Giuseppe (1775-1844), musician, was 
born at Rome, and from 1844 was director of the 
pope’s choir. His principal work is a Life of 
Palestrina (1828). [Bi'riee.] 

Bairakdar, or Bairaktar (‘ standard -bearer’), 
Turkish grand-vizier, was born in 1755 of poor 
parents, and, early entering the military service, 
soon distinguished himself by his valour. When 
he was pasha of Rustcluik in 1800, he fought 
against the Russians, and after the revolt of the 
ianissaries in 1S07, by which Selim III. was de- 
posed in favour of Mustapha IV., Bairakdar 
marched his troops to Constantinople, where 
they found the dead body of Selim lying m the 
seraglio. Bairakdar executed the murderers, de- 
posed Mustapha, and proclaimed his brother, 
Mahmoud II., sultan on 28th July 1808. As 
grand-vizier, he endeavoured to carry out Selim s 
reforms, to strengthen the regular army, and to 
annihilate the janissaries, who, however, re- 
belled, and, backed by the fleet, demanded the 
restoration of Mustapha. Bairakdar defend ec* 
himself bravely, until at last, strangling Mus- 
tapha, he threw his head to the besiegers, and 
then blew himself up. 

Baird, Sir David, general, was bom 6th 


December 1757, at Newbyth, Haddingtonshire. 
He entered the service in 1772, and in 1779 sailed 
to India as captain in a Highland regiment. In 
July 1780 Hyder Ali burst into the Carnatic at 
the* head of 100,000 men, disciplined and com- 
manded by French officers. A portion of the 
English army fell into an ambuscade and was 
cut to pieces; among the few prisoners was 
Baird, who endured a captivity of nearly four 
years at Seringa patam. In March 1784 he was 
released, and after a two years’ visit to England 
(1789-91), he took part in several important 
sieges, attacks, and skirmishes, till in 1799, now 
a major-general, he led the storming column at 
the victorious assault of Seringapatam. He com- 
manded an expedition sent from India to Egypt 
in 1801 to aid in the expulsion of the French, 
and inarched across the desert to the Nile. On 
his return to India in 1802, he found that the 
Wellesley star was in the ascendant, and applied 
for leave of absence. Knighted in 1804, in 1805-6 
he commanded the expedition which finally 
wrested from Holland the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1807 he commanded the lirst division at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen ; and in 1808 was 
sent to Spain with 10,000 men, to assist Sir John 
Moore. In the battle of Corufta, 16th January 
1809, his left arm was shattered, and had to be 
amputated. Created a baronet, he retired from 
active service in 1810, and in 1820 was made 
commander of the forces in Ireland. He died at 
Crieff, 18th August 1829. See Lives by Theodore 
Hook (2 vols. 1832) and W. H. Wilkin (1913). 

Baird, James (1802-7G), ironmaster, of Gart- 
sherrie, Lanarkshire, Conservative M.P. for Fal- 
kirk burghs (1851-57), in 1871 founded lectures in 
defence of orthodoxy in Scotland. 

Baird, John Logie ( 1888-1946), bom at Helens- 
burgh. studied at Glasgow, was an engineer, manu- 
facturer of boot-polish and (in Trinidad) jam, and 
invented a successful system of television. 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D. (1823-87), 
American naturalist, was born at Reading, Pa. 
See Life by W. H. Dali (1915). 

Baireuth, Margravine of. See Anspach. 

Bajazet I., or Bajazid, Sultan of the Turk^ 
was born in 1347, and in 13S9 succeeded hia 
father, Murad I., who was slain on the battle- 
field of Kossovo. In three years lie conquered 
Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, and most of Asia Minor. From the 
rapidity of his conquests he received the name of 
Ilderim— that is, ‘Lightning.’ He for ten years 
blockaded Constantinople, to rescue which King 
Sigismund of Hungary (afterwards emperor) 
assembled a large army, including 2000 French 
nobles, and laid siege to Nikopol is, on the Danube. 
Bajazet hastened to meet him, and gained a 
decisive victory (1396). Bajazet would now have 
entirely destroyed the Greek empire, if he had 
not in 1402 been completely defeated by Timur 
(q.v.) near Angora. Bajazet himself fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who treated him with 
great generosity (the iron cage is a myth), and 
in whose camp he died, 8th March 1403. He wan 
succeeded by his son Soliman I. 

Bajazet n. (1446-1512) succeeded his father, 
Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, 
in 1481. His 32 years’ reign was a succession of 
wars against Hungary, Poland, Venice, Egypt, 
and Persia, which served on the whole to estab- 
lish the Ottoman power. 

Bajimont, or Boiamond, a canon of Asti in 
Piedmont, sent in 1274 to Scotland to collect the 
I tithe of all the church livings for a crusade. 
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Bajus, or Dk Bay, Michael (1513-89), Catholic 
theologian, born in Hainault, in 1551 became 
professor of Theology at Louvain. He was a 
devoted student of St Augustine, and seventy- 
six of his propositions were condemned by a 
papal bull in 1567. He may be regarded as the 
precursor of the Jansenists. See Linsenrnann, 
Michael JJajus (Tub. 1807). [Bdh'yoos.] 

Bajza, Joseph (1804-58), Hungarian poet. 
Bakacs, Thomas, a wealthy Hungarian states- 
man, archbishop, and cardinal, who died in 1521. 

Bake, Jan (1787-1864), classical scholar, born 
Afe Leyden, from 1817 to 1857 was professor of 
Greek and Roman literature there. [Bdh'keh.] 

Baker, Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), born at 
Froine, designed the Forth Bridge with Fowler, 
and was consulting engineer for the Aswan Dam. 

Baker, Henry (1698-1774), naturalist, born in 
London, from a bookseller’s apprentice turned a 
teacher of deaf-mutes, and, making a largish for- 
tune, in 1729 married Defoe's youngest daughter. 
In 1740 he was elected F.R.S. and F.S.A. He 
was founder of the Bakerian lectureship. 

Baker, Sir Herbert (1862-1946. Kt. 1926. 
R.A. 1932). architect, bom in Kent, designed 
Groote Schuur, neaf Cape Town, for Rhodes, the 
Union Government buildings at Pretoria, and, with 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, the new Delhi; in London, the 
new Bank of England, South Africa House, <S:c. 

Baker, John Gilbert (1834-1920), born at 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, was assistant-curator at 
Kew herbarium 1866-90, keeper 1890-99. 

Baker, Sir Richard (c. 15GS-1645), born in Kent, 
was knighted in 1603. High-sheriff of Oxfordshire 
in 1620, in 1635 he was thrown into the Fleet 
Prison for debt. Here he wrote his ChronicU of 
the Kings of England (1643): and here he died. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, African traveller, 
horn m London, June 8, 1821, in 1845 went to 
Ceylon (where lie established an agricultural 
settlement at Xu warn Eliya), and afterwards 
superintended the construction of a railway 
across the Dobrudja. In i860 lie married a Hun- 
gauan lady, and with her undertook the explora- 
tion of the Nile sources. Setting out from Cairo 
in April 1861, at Gondokoro they were joined by 
® a * u * Grant coming from the south, who 
told Baker of the Victoria Nyanza, which they 
had discovered ; they also mentioned that the 
natives had described to them another great lake, 
named Luta Nzige. Baker resolved to reach this 

mi lifif'ir a ? ei ; ’ ,ian / adventures they beheld, 
pi 14th March 1804, from a lofty cliff, the great 

“ s * a to w h*ch Baker gave the name of the 

PvnpHif^ yanZa - . In ISC 9-73 he commanded an 
expedition, organised by the pasha of Egypt, for 

Jpa s " I ?, p, i ess . ,0 1 n of ? ,aver y and the annexation of 
the equatorial regions of the Nile Basin. He 

thoroughly explored Cyprus in l$79, and after- 

Kni-hted ,fc i? ( v’ Jai,an ’ and America. 

6< a Ji 1 1,e at his liome near 

Newton-Abbot, 30th December 1S93. He pub- 

y h l J ? i ^f r and [ he Hound in Ceylon (1854) ; 
\ e r ai * Panderings in Ceylon (1S55); The 
Albert -VvRiicrt (1806); The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia (lSGi); Ismailia (1874); Cyprus as / 

0800) ©} £ ™ ts and SS" 

Sr S rl L C v y Murray and White (1S95).- His 

‘ Rrikpr’p?^ • V ALE ^ T ! NE Baker (1831-S7), or 
~J? a n k n e I Basha, served in the British army 1848- 
<J| anc * en tered the Turkish service in 1877. 

hft?n k n 0 t r 'r T,IO u a,,tf< lM»ry and nonjuror, was 
Manchester, Durham, in 1656, and was 
elected a Fellow ol St John's College, Cambridge^ 


where he died in 1740. His History of that 
college was edited by Professor Mayor in 1867. 

Baker, Thomas, the author of five comedies 
produced between 1701 and 1708. 

Bakewell, Robert (1725-95), grazier and stock, 
breeder, was born at Dishley, Leicestershire. 

Bakhuizen. See Backhuysen. 

Bakst, Leon (1866-1924), Russian artist, born 
at St Petersburg, revolutionised stage decoration. 

Baku'nin, Mikhail, anarchist, born near Mos- 
cow in 1814 of a noble family, took part in the 
German revolutionary movement of 1848-49, and 
was condemned to death. Given up to Russia, 
and sent to Siberia in 1855, he escaped to Japan, 
and arrived in England in 1861. In September 
1870 he attempted an abortive rising at Lyons. 
As the leader of anarchism Bakunin was in the 
International the opponent of Karl Marx ; but at 
the Hague Congress in 1S72 he was outvoted and 
expelled. He died in a Berne hospital, 1st July 
1870. 

Balakirev, Mim Alexeivich (1836-1910), Rus- 
sian composer, born at Nijni Novgorod, greatlj 
influenced the modern Russian school. 

Balbi, Adriano (1782-1848), geographer and 
statistician, born in Venice, died at Padua. 

Balbi, Gasparo, a Venetian merchant of the 
16th century, who, on a journey from Aleppo to 
India, visited Baghdad, Basra, Goa, Cochin, and 
Pegu, and a Latin translation of whose Viaggio 
(1590) was printed at Frankfort in 1594. 

Balbo, C esa re, Count (17S9-1853), an Italian 
statesman and author, born at Turin. See Life 
by Ricotti (1S56). 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez dr, a Spanish conquis- 
tador, was born of a noble but reduced family at 
Jerez-de-los-Caballeros in 1475. After rather a 
dissolute youth, lie settled in San Domingo ; but 
fortune provingad verse, he had himself smuggled 
on shipboard, and joined the expedition to Darien 
in 1510, commanded by Francisco de Enciso. An 
insurrection which took place obtained for Balboa 
the supreme command in the new colony. Con- 
fused accounts which reached him of a great 
western ocean impelled him in 1513 to set out 
m quest of it; and on 25th September lie ob- 
tained the first sight of the Pacific from ‘ a peak 
in Darien.’ The governorship of the territories 


conquered by Balboa was obtained in 1514 by the 
cruel, narrow-minded Pedrarias Davila, through 
intrigues at the Spanish court. Balboa married 
a daughter of Davila’s, ami, in a subordinate 
situation undertook many successful expeditions- 
put on the first dispute, he was, most unjustly’ 
beheaded in 1517. See A. Strnwn’s study (1929). 

Baldung, or GrOn, Hans (c. 1476-1545) a 
German painter and engraver, who was con tern- 
porary with Albert Diirer. See a monograph by 
Rosenberg (Frank f. 1SS9). p y 

0? 58 -ins), king of Jerusalem from 
rv2?fv WaS / bor, v l i u ^e youngest brother of 

Godfrey (q.v.) de Bouillon, with whom lie took 
part in the first Crusade. — His cousin and suc- 
cessor, Baldwin II., reigned 111 S-3L— Baldwin 

Anion ^ 1 29-b 2 ) succeeded his father, Foulques of 
Anjou, Baldwin II. s successor, in 1U3, and him- 

dted in S ii7« Cee R ed by ^ brother Amalric, who 
died in 1173.— Baldwin IV., the son and sue* 

if- of 4 mR, » nc ’ snrnnm ®‘l tho Leper, reigned 

(nTsso^^bec^^:;!. his nephe " > ^ ai mviN v - 

Baldwin I., born at Valenciennes in 1171, auo- 
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•coded hi s parents as Count of Hainault and 
Flanders in 1195. In 1200 he joined the fourth 
Crusade, and in 1204 was chosen the first Latin 
emperor of Constantinople. The Greeks, invoking 
theaid of the Bulgarians, rose and took Adrianople. 
Baldwin laid siege to the town, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner, and died a year after (1200) in 
captivity. — His sister’s son. Baldwin II. (1217- 
73), succeeded as emperor m 1228. The Greeks 
took Constantinople in 1261, and he fled to Italy. 
•So ended the Latin empire in the East. 

Baldwin, James Mark (1861-1934), American 
psychologist, was bom at Columbia. S.C. 

Baldwin. Robert (1804-58). Premier of Upper 
Canada 1842-43. founded the ‘ Reform * party. 

Baldwin, Stanley, Earl (1937), bora in 1867, 
went to Harrow and Cambridge, was vice-chair- 
man of the great steel and iron firm of Baldwins. 
Entering parliament in 1908, he was Prime 
Minister in the Conservative governments of 1923 
and 1924-29 and (in 1935-37) in the National 
government. He died in 1947. — His eldest son 
Oliver, bom in 1899, Socialist M.P. for Paisley 
(1945-47), Viscount Corvedale, succeeded to the 
earldom. 


Bale, John (1495-1563), born at Cove, near Dun. 
wich, obtained the Suffolk living of Thorndon, 
though married and turned Protestant. In 1540 he 
had to flee to Germany. Recalled by Edward VI., 
he was made Bishop of Ossory in Leinster. Here 
‘ Bilious Bale ’ made himself so obnoxious to Catho- 
lics that they attacked his house and killed five 
servants. On Elizabeth’s accession he was made a 
prebendary of Canterbury. His fame rests partly 
on Latin biographical catalogues of British authors 
(from Adam and Seth downwards), partly on his 
plays, which are sorry doggerel, though his King 
John links such moralities as his own John Baptist 
with the masterpieces of the Elizabethan stage. 

Balfe, Michael William, composer, was born 
in Dublin, 15th May 1808. In his ninth year he 
made his debut as a violinist, having begun to 
compose two years earlier; in 1823 he came to 
London, and during 1825-26 studied in Italy 
under Paer, Galli, Federici, and Rossini. In 
1826 he wrote the music for a ballet, La Peronse, 
performed at Milan ; and in 1827 he sang in the 
Italian Opera at Paris with great applause, his 
voice being a pure rich baritone. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and in 1846 was appointed 
conductor of the London Italian Opera. He died 
at Rowley Abbey, his estate in Hertfordshire, 
20th October 1870. Of his numerous operas, 
operettas, and other compositions, produced in 
rapid succession from 1830, the most permanently 
successful have been The Bohemian 0 'irl (1843), 
The Rose of Castile { 1857), and 11 Talismano (1874). 
Many of his songs are admirable. See works by 
Kenney (1875) and Barrett (1882). 

Balfour, Arthur James, statesman and philo- 
sopher, was created Earl of Balfour ai j K.G. 
in 1922. Born 25tli July 1848, in 1856 ne suc- 
ceeded his father in the estate of Wliittinghame, 
Haddingtonshire. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he entered parliament in 
1874 as Conservative member for Hertford, and 
from 1878 to 1880 was private secretary to his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, whom he accompanied to 
the Berlin Congress. For a while an unattached 
member of Lord Randolph Churchill’s ‘Fourth 
Party,’ he led off the attack on the ‘ Kilmainham 
Treaty (1882), negotiated with Lord Hartington 
the franchise compromise (1 8S4), was returned 
for East Manchester (1885), and was appointed 
President of the Local Government Board (1885), 


Secretary for Scotland (1S86), Chief-secretary for 
Ireland (1S87), and First Lord of the Treasury 
and leader in the Commons (1892-93), and in 
1902-6 was prime-minister. He resigned the 
Conservative leadership in 1911. M.P. for City 
of London 1906-22, in 1915 he joined the Coali- 
tion as First Lord of the Admiralty ; in 1916-19 
he was Foreign Secretary, in 1919-22 and 1925-29 
Lord President of the Council. A brilliant 
debater, keen student, musician, sportsman, Chan- 
cellor of Edinburgh and Cambridge Universities, 
furtherer of Zionism, O.M. (1916), he died 19th 
March 1930. Ills works include a Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt (1879), Essays and Addresses, 
The Foundations of Belief, Theism and Humanism 
(Gifford Lectures, 1914). See Life by his niece, 
Mrs Dugdale (1936). — His brother, Francis 
Maitland Balfour (1851-82), embryologist, 
born at Edinburgh, from Harrow passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He did valuable re- 
search on the elasmobranch fishes, led in founding 
the Cambridge school of natural science, and in 
1878-83 appeared his well-known Comparative 
Embryology. He was appointed to a special chair 
of Animal Morphology at Cambridge in 1882, but 
on 19th July lost his life on Mont Blanc. — 
Another brother, Gerald ( 1853-1945), from Eton 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, took a first 
in classics (1874), and became a fellow (1878). 
He was Chief-secretary for Ireland (1895-96), Pre- 
sident of Board of Trade (1900-5), of Local 
Government Board (1905-6), and succeeded his 
brother as Earl in 1930. — See also Sidgwick. 

Balfour, Jabez Spencer (1843-1916), born at 
Leith, first mayor of Croydon (1883), M.P. for 
Burnley (18S9), in 1895 was sentenced to fourteen 
years' hard labour for his infamous ‘ Liberator’ 
frauds, but was released in 1906. 

Balfour, Sir James, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, was a son of Sir Michael Balfour 
of Montquhanie, Fife. One of Cardinal Beaton’s 
murderers, on the surrender of the castle of St 
Andrews (1547) he was carried prisoner to France 
with Knox. In 1549 he purchased freedom by 
apostasy, and, returning to Scotland, ‘ served with 
all parties, deserted all, and yet profited by all.’ 
When Morton became regent Balfour curried 
favour with him, and received a commission to 
make a general digest of the law. It is doubtful, 
however, how far the Practices of Scots Laic is really 
his ; for, not feeling himself safe in Scotland, he 
left it for France (1573-80). He died in 1583. 

Balfour, John, of Kinloch (or of Burley, in 
Scott's Old Mortality), was one of the chief actors 
in the assassination of Archbishop Sharp (q.v.) 
in 1679, for which a price was set upon li is head. 
He fought at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge, 
and is said afterwards to have escaped to Hol- 
land. By one account lie died on a homeward 
voyage to Scotland, by another at Ilosneath, 
Dumbartonshire. He is quite a different person- 
age from John Balfour, who, having spent his 
youth in France, in 1663 succeeded to his father 
as third Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and who died 
in 1688. — Alexander Hugh Bruce, sixth Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, born at Alloa 1849, in 1869 
had restored to him the peerage, in abeyance since 
the ’15. A Conservative, in 1895-1903 he was 
Secretary for Scotland. He became Chancellor ol 
St Andrews University in 1900, presided ove. 
many commissions, and died 6th July 1921. 

Balfour, John Hutton, born in Edinburgh, 
September 15, 180S, and died there, February 11, 
1884, from 1841 to 1845 was professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, and then till 1879 at Edinburgh. 
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sir Es'inc Bavl^y Balfour (1853-192 2 ; 
His son, oil Isaac J iqoi 

K B.E 1920), lield the latter chan, 1888 • 

Balguv John, a liberal divine, was born at 
Sheffield^ 1(386, and died at Harrogate in 1748 

Baliol an Anglo-Norman family, whose foun- 
der Guido oi Guy, held Bailleul, Harcourt, and 
•other fiefs in Normandy, and from Rufus r 
•ceived broad possessions in Durham ^d^ot' 
mnberland. Bernard, his son, built the lor tress 
of Barnard Castle ; and his great-grandson, Job»> 

about 1263 founded Balliol p olle ^\ ° oQO bv his 
died in 1260, and was survived till 1 200 Dy n is 
widow, Devorguila, the daughter and co-heiress 
of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and the great-great 
granddaughter of David I.— Their so*i, John d 
Baliol, born in 1240, succeeded m hei right to 
the lordship of Galloway, as well as o jus 
father’s vast possessions in England and ISoi- 
mandy. On the death of the Maid of Norway m 
1290, he became a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, and his claim was pronounced superior 
to that of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale. 
The arbiter was Edward I. of England, to whom 
Baliol swore fealtv before and after his corona- 
tion at Scone (1292). He was soon made to fee 
that his sovereignty was merely nominal, and 
the indignities which he experienced at length 
roused him to an assertion ot his rights as king. 
In 1295 lie took upon him to conclude an alliance 
with France, then at war with England ; Edward 
thereupon invaded Scotland, took Baliol prisoner, 
and compelled him formally to surrender Ins 
crown, July 7, 1296. Baliol was confined for 
three years at Hertford and in the Tower ; in 
1302 he was permitted to retire to his estates 
in Normandy, where he died in 1315. ‘loom 
Tabard,’ or ‘Empty Jacket,’ was his Scottish 
nickname. — Edward, his son, in 1332, accom- 
panied by the ‘disinherited barons,’ who were 
Denton recovering their forfeited Scottish estates, 
landed with 3400 followers at Kinghorn in Fife; 
defeated the Earl of Fife; and at Dupplin Moor 
in Perthshire, on the night of 12th August, sur- 
prised and routed 30,000 men under the new 
regent Mar, who himself was slain, with 13,000 
besides. On 24th September he was crowned 
king of Scotland at Scone. Less than three 
months after, he was surprised in liis camp at 
Annan by Archibald Douglas, and nearly lost 
life as well as crown. Ho died near Doncaster in 
13C7, and with him ended the house of Baliol. 

Ball, John, a priest who was one of the leaders 
m the rebellion of Wat Tyler (q.v.). 

Ball, John, F.R.S., was born in Dublin, 20th 
August ISIS, and died in London, 21st October 
1889. Besides his well-known Alpine Guide 
(1803-6S), he wrote on the botany, &c. of Morocco 
and South America. 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(1840-1913), astronomer, was horn in Dublin, and 
studied at Trinity College. He was appointed 
Lord Rosso’s astronomer at Parsonstown in 1805 ; 
professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
at the Royal Irish College of Science in 1873 ; 
in 1874 professor of Astronomy at Dublin, and 
astronomer royal for Ireland ; ami in 1892 
Lowmlean professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. 
Knighted in 1886, ho wrote Story of the Heavens 
(1885), Great Astronomers (1895), &c. See Item in li- 
cences and tetters, ed. by his son, W. V Ball (1915). 

Ballanche, Pierri: Simon (1776-1847), philoso- 
pher, was born at Lyons. His works are a strange 
medley of mysticism, socialism, and the philos- 
ophy of history. See his Life by Amp&re (1848). 


Ballantine, James (1808-77), artist and poet, 
born in Edinburgh, was brought up as a house, 
nn inter but afterwards learned drawing under 
sfr William Allen, and was one of the first to 
revive the art of glass-pamting. Two prose 
volumes^ The Gaberlunzie's Wallet (1843) and 
Miller of Dcanhanyh (1845), contain some of his 
best-known songs and ballads. 

Ballantine, William (1812-86), serjeant-at- 
law was Called to the bar in 1834, and soon 
obtained a large practice, chiefly in criminal 
cases He was created a serjeant m 1856. 
Amongst the famous trials with which he was 
associated were the Muller murder trial, Tich- 
bor.ic case, and the defence of the Gmcowar of 
Baroda. From the latter lie is said to have 
received a fee of 20,000 guineas to induce him to 
India. See liis Experiences of a Banister's 
Life (1882) ; and liis Old World and the New (1884). 

Ballantyne, James (1772-1833)and John (1774- 
2321) Scott's printers, were the sons of a mer- 
chant of Kelso, where in 17S3 they were both at 
school with Sir Walter. James was bred for the 
law, but in 1797 started the Tory Kelso Mail; 
and in 1802, having already printed some ballads 
for Scott, he produced the first two volumes of 
the Border Minstrelsy. The beauty of their typo- 
graphy established his fame as a printer; and 
at Scott’s suggestion he removed to Edinburgh. 
In 1805 Scott became a secret partner in the 
business, which in 180S expanded into the print- 
ing, publishing, and bookselling firm of John 
Ballantyne & Co., Scott having one-half share, 
and each of the brothel's one-fourth. Aldi- 
borontiphoscophornio ’ and ‘ Rigdumfunnidos’ 
were Scott’s nicknames for pompous James and 
sporting John ; he seems to have liked them 
both, though sometimes he might plead ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, treat me as a man, and not as a 
milch cow.’ As early as 1S13 bankruptcy threat- 
ened the linn, and it was hopelessly involved in 
Constable’s ruin (1826). John had died bankrupt 
live years earlier ; and James, after the settlement 
of affairs, was employed by the creditors’ trustees 
in editing the Weekly Journal and in the literary 
management of the printing-office. See History 
of the Ballantyne Press (Edin. 1871). 

Ballantyne, Robert Michael (1S25-94), writer 
of tales for boys, was born at Edinburgh, a nephew 
of Scott’s printers. The first of his eighty volumes, 
issued in 184S, was a record of persoual experi- 
ences during a six years’ residence (1841-47) in the 
territories of the Hudson Bay Company. See his 
Personal Recollections (1898). — liis elder brother, 
James Robert Ballantyne (1S1S-64), born at 
Kelso, was from 1S45 to 1801 Principal of the 
Sanskrit college at Benares. 

Ballard, John, a Jesuit executed in 15S6 for 
his connection with Babington’s conspiracy, 

Ballin, Albert (1857-1918), a Hamburg Jew, as 
director-general of the 1 lam burg- Amerikft Line, 
greatly expanded Germany’s mercantile marine. 

Ballou, Hosea (1771-1852), the chief founder 
of the Univorsalist Church, originally a Baptist 
minister, was horn at Richmond, New Hamp- 
shire. ami died in Boston. 

Balmerino, Arthur Kluhinstonk, sixth Lord 
(1088-1740), was beheaded on Tower Hill for his 
share in the ’45. See J. Campbell’s History of 
Balmerino (Edin. 1807). 

Balnavos, Henry, of HalhiU, Scottish Re- 
former, was born at Kirkcaldy in Fife, and edu- 
cated at St Andrews aud Cologne. In 1588 
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James V. made him a Lord of Session ; and in 
1543 the regent Arran appointed him Secretary 
of State. Shortly after, however, he suffered a 
six months’ imprisonment in Blackness Castle on 
account of his Protestantism ; and in 1546, like 
Knox he joined Beaton’s murderers in the castle 
of St* Andrews. When the castle was captured 
by the French (1547), Balnaves, with Knox and 
others, was sent to Rouen. While in prison 
here he wrote a treatise on Justification, which, 
with notes and a preface by Kd ox, was published 
in 1584 as The Confession of Faith. In 155G his 
forfeiture was rescinded, and he returned to 
Scotland, and took an active part on the side of 
the Lords of the Congregation. He died in 1579. 

Baltimore, Georoe Calvert, first Lord, born 
at Kipling, in Yorkshire, about 15S0, entered 
parliament in 1 GOO, was knighted in 1017, and in 
1619 became Secretary of State. In 1G25 he de- 
clared himself a Catholic, and resigning office, 
was created Baron Baltimore in the Irish peerage, 
and retired to his Irish estates. As early as 
1621 he had despatched colonists to a small 
settlement in Newfoundland, and in 1627 he 
visited the place. Next spring he returned with 
his family, and stayed till the autumn of 1G29. 
The severe-winter induced him to sail southward 
in search of a more genial country; but his at- 
tempts to settle in Virginia led to disputes, and 
he returned home to obtain a fresh charter. He 
died April 15, 1632 ; and the patent was granted 
in June to his son, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore 
(c. 1605-75). See Life by Neill (Balt. 1869). 

Balzac, Honors de, born at Tours, 20th May 
1799 was educated at the College de Vendome, 
and ’studied law at the Sorbonne. His father 
wished him to become a notary, but he lea Tours 
in 1819 to seek his fortune as an author in Paris. 
From 1819 to 1830 he led a life of frequent priva- 
tion and incessant industry, producing stories 
which neither found nor deserved to find readers, 
and incurring— mainly through unlucky business 
speculations— a heavy burden of debt, which 
harassed him to the end of his career. He first 
tasted success on the publication of Les Demiers 
Chouans (1829), which was soon followed by La 
Peau de Chagrin , a marvellous interweaving of 
the supernatural into modern life, and the earliest 
of his great works. After writing several other 
novels, he formed the design of presenting in 
the Comidie Humaine a complete picture of 
modern civilisation. All ranks, professions, arts, 
trades, all phases of manners in town and 
country, were to be represented in his imaginary 
system of things. In attempting to carry out 
this impossible design, he produced what is 
almost in itself a literature. The stories com- 
posing the Comtdie Humaine are classified as 
• Scenes de la Vie Privee, de la Vie Parisienne, de 
la Vie Politique, de la Vie Militaire,’ &c. Among 
the masterpieces which form part of Balzac’s 
vast scheme may be mentioned La Recherche de 
VAbsolu, Le P'ere Goriot, Les Illusions Perdues , Les 
Paysans, Les Marana, La Femme de trente A ns, 
Us Parents Pauvres, and Euginie Grandet. The 
Contes Dr6latiqu.es (1833) stand by themselves— 
a series of gross stories in the vein of Rabelais. 
Balzac’s industry was phenomenal. He repre- 
sents himself as working regularly for fifteen and 
even eighteen hours a day. He wrote eighty- 
five novels in twenty years, and he was a fastidious 
writer. His work did not bring him wealth ; his 
yearly income rarely exceeded 12,000 francs. 
During his later years he lived principally in his 
villa at Sfevres. In 1849, when his health had 
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broken down, he travelled to Poland to visit 
Madame Hanska, a ricli Polish lady, with whom 
he had corresponded for more than' liaeen years. 
In 1850 she became his wife, and three months 
later, on 18th August, Balzac died at Paris. 

An ‘Edition definitive* of his works was pub- 
lished in 24 vols. (1869-75); the last contains his 
correspondence 1819-50 (Eng. trans. , with memoir, 
1879). See also the CEuvres Posthumes (2 vols. 
1899-1906) and the CEuvres Completes in 40 vols. 
(1912 et seq.). There are translations under Sain ts- 
bury’s editorship (40 vols. 1895-98). See works by 
Balzac’s sister, Mine. Laura Surville (1858), Yte. 
A. C. J. de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul (1879, 1S97), 
Miss Sandars (1904), Le Breton (1905), Brunetiere 
(tr. 1907), Lawton (1910), Faguet (tr. 1914), Ernst 
von Curtius (1925), and M. Bouteron. 

Balzac, Jean Louis Guez de (1594-1654), bom 
at AngoulGme, died on his estate of Balzac. Ilis 
Lettres (1624), Lettres Inedites (1873), &e.,did much 
to refine the language. An original member of 
the Academy and historiographer, he was a father 
of French prose. See works in German by Vogler 
(1906), in French by Desclareuil (1908). 

Bamford, Samuel (1788-1872), the Lancashire 
weaver-poet, was born at Middleton. His Passages 
in the Life of a Radical and Early Days (1840-59) 
were reprinted in 1894. 

Bampton, John (d. 1751), a Salisbury preben- 
dary who founded the Oxford Bampton Lectures. 

Bancroft, George, historian and diplomatist, 
was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
3, 1800. At thirteen he entered Harvard College, 
graduated with high honours in 1817, and then 
studied in Germany. Returning to America in 
1822, he served a year as Greek tutor in Harvard 
College, when he and Dr Cogswell, a fellow-tutor, 
established the Round Hill School at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, with which Bancroft 
was associated until 1830. In 1823 he published 
a volume of poems, and subsequently made 
translations from the German of the minor poems 
of Goethe, Schiller, &c., and of some of the his- 
torico-political works of Heeren. His History of 
the United States from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent (10 vols. 1S34-74) was supplemented by 
The History of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States (2 vols. 1882), which after- 
wards formed a constituent part of the revised 
edition of the complete History (6 vols. 1883-85). 
In his political sentiments Bancroft in early life 
was a democrat. He served as collector of thr 
port of Boston (1838-41), and was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts in 1844. He was secretary of the Navy 
in 1845 in the cabinet of President Polk, minis- 
ter to the court of St James (1846-49) and to 
Berlin (1867-74). He died at Washington, 17tl» 
January 1891. See Life and Letters by Howe (1 90S). 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe (1832-1918), historian, 
born in Ohio, settled in San Francisco in 1852, 
started a book-shop, and amassed a fortune. He 
collected and transferred to the University of 
California (1905) 60,000 volumes, mainly on Ameri- 
can history and ethnography, and published The 
Native Races of the Pacific States (6 vols. 1875-76), 
History of the Pacific States (40 vols. 1882-91), and 
Chronicles of the Builders of Commonwealths (7 vols 
1891-95). See his autobiographical Literary In- 
dustries (1891) and Retrospection (1912). 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a bitter opponent of the Puritans, was born 
at Farnworth, Lancashire, in 1544. Sent to Cam- 
bridge, he took his B.A. in 1567, and in 1676 
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became rector of Tevershain, Cambridgeshire; 
in 1.097 lie was consecrated Bishop of London, iie 
attended Elizabeth during her last illness, and 
took the lead at the Hampton Court Conference. 
He succeeded Whitgift as archbishop in 1004, and 
died November 2, 1(310. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926), actor and 
manager, born in London, made his d6but at Bir- 
mingham (f861) and in London (1809). In ISOi he 
married Miss Marie Wilton (1840-1021) of Don- 
caster, who, after playing infant prodigy hi the 
provinces, had come out in London in 18o6. 
From 1866 to January 1880 the Prince of Wales s 
Theatre witnessed their triumphs iu Robert- 
son's comedies, in School for Scandal , Masks and 
Fares, &c. : then until 1SS5 they were successful 
lessees of the Ilaymarket. Both sometimes reap- 
peared later— e.g. in Diplomacy { 1893). In 1897 lie 
was knighted. See his The Bancrofts : llecollcctions 
of Sixty Years (1909) and Empty Chairs (1925). 

Bandel, Ernst von (1800-76), sculptor, was born 
at Ansbach, studied art at Munich, Nuremberg, 
and Rome, and from 1834 lived chiefly at Hanover, 
engaged, off and on, for forty years on his colossal 
bronze statue of Arminius, near Detmold, 84 feet 
high (with pedestal, 1S7), which was unveiled by 
the Emperor William on 16th August 1875. See 
Life by H. Schmidt (Han. 1892). 


Bandello, Matteo (r. 14S0-1562), writer of 
novelle or tales, was born at Castelnuovo in 
Piedmont. For a while a Dominican, lie was 
driven from Milan by the Spaniards after the 
battle of Pavia (1525), and settling in France, 
was in 1550 made Bishop of Agen. His 214 tales 
(4 vols. 1554-73 ; new ed. Bari, 1910 el seq.) gave 
themes to Shakesneare, Massinger, <kc. Twelve 
of them were done into English by Percy 
Pinkerton (1S94) ; and the whole by John Payne 
for the Villon Society (6 vols. 1S90). 

Bandlera, Attjlio and Emilio, two brothers, 
Venetians, born in lS17and 1819, were lieutenants 
in the Austrian navy, where their father (1785- 
1847) was admiral. Having attempted a rising in 
favour of Italian independence, they were shot at 
Cosenza, 25th July 1S44. [Ban-dec-afra.] 

Bandinelli, Baccio (1493-1560), sculptor, was 
born and died at Florence, the son of a famous 
goldsmith. He was a jealous rival of Michael 
Ajmelo, who is said to have repaid his enmity 
with contempt. His talent, however, secured 
him many patrons, and Pope Clement VII. 
bestowed on him an estate. Among his works are 
his colossal Hercules ami Cacus, his Adam and 
Eve, li is copy of the Laocoon, and the exquisite 
bassi-rilicvi in the Duoino of Florence. 


Baner, Johan (1598-1641), a general of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 


Banlm, John, Irish novelist, born at Kilkenny 
in 1798, in 1813 went up to Dublin to study art, 
and two years later became a drawing-master in 
his native town. His youth was darkened by an 
unhappy love-affair; but having achieved some 
success as a playwright (1821), having married, 
and settled in London, ho produced, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Michael (1796-1874), the 
Tales of the O'Hara Family (Q vols. 1825-20), which 
were followed by The Croppy, The Denounced, The 
Smuggler, The Mayor of IVindgap, Father Connell, 
&c. In 1836 general sympathy having been 
attracted towards Banim's privations, occasioned 
by disease that precluded all literary exertion, a 
pension of £150 was awarded him, which was 
afterwards increased by £40 for the education of 
*»i3 only daughter. He died in poverty. 18th 


August 1842, at Windgap Cottage, near Kilkenny. 
See P. J. Murray’s Life of John Banim (1857). 

Bankes, Lady Mary (d. 1061), the valiant 
defender of Corfe Castle in 1043 and 1646 against 
the rebels, who on the second occasion captured 
it through treachery. See works by G. Bankes 
(1853) and T. Bond (1884). 

Banks, Isabella (ni* Varley), was born at 
Manchester, 25th March 1821, and in 1846 married 
George Linmeus Banks (1821-SI), poet, orator, 
and journalist. Of nearly a score of works by 
her chiefly novels, the most popular is The Man- 
chester Man (1872). She died 4th May 1897. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, naturalist, bom in London, 
13th February 1744, and educated at Harrow, 
Eton, ami Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1766 
made a voyage to Newfoundland, collecting 
plants ; and in 1768-71 accompanied Cook’s expedi- 
tion round the world in a vessel equipped at his 
own expense {Journal, ed. by Sir J. D. Hooker, 
1896). In 1772 he visited the Hebrides and Ice- 
land, and made the wonders of StafTa known to the 
world. In 1778 he was elected President of the 
Roval Society, an office which he held for 41 years; 
in 1781 lie was created a baronet, and in 1802 a 
member of the French Institute. He died at 
Spring Grove, Isleworth, 19th June 1820. Banks 
founded the African Association ; and the colony 
of New South Wales owed its origin mainly to 
him. Through him the bread-fruit was trans- 
ferred from Tahiti to the West Indies, the mango 
from Bengal, and many fruits of Ceylon and 
Persia. See works on this ‘ Father of Australia’ 
by J. H. Maiden (1909) and E. Smith (1911). 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-94) 
American politician and soldier, was at first a 
factory- worker, but studied law, and became suc- 
cessively a member of the state and national 
legislatures. He was Speaker of congress in 1856, 
and in 1857, 1859, and 1S61 was elected governor 
of his native state, Massachusetts. On the out- 
break of the war, he commanded first on the 
Potomac, then at New Orleans, and finally on the 
Red River. Relieved of li is command in’lS04, lie 
was a member of congress till 1873. 

Banks, Thomas (1735-1 S05), R. A. 17S5, sculptor, 
born in Lambeth, was apprenticed to an ornament 
carver; married a well-to-do wife; in 1772-79 
lived in Rome ; in 17S1-S2 visited Russia. 


Bannatyne, George (1545-1 60S), a native of 
Forfarshire and Edinburgh burgess, whose MS. 
compiled during the plague of 1568, preserved 
much of the poetry of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The Bannatyne Club was founded in 1823. 

Bannister, John (1760-1836), comedian, was 
born at Deptford, the son of the actor and 
vocalist, Charles Bannister (c. 173S-1804). 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant, born at 
Allistou, Ontario, in 1891, studied at Toronto 
became professor there in 1923, and with Prof. /. 
J. It. Macleod discovered insulin (joint Nobel 
prizemen 1923). Ho was killed in 1941 in an 
aeroplane accident. 

Banting, William ( 1 797-1878), a London under- 
taker, who in 1803 published a pamphlet describ- 
ing how he had reduced his obesity. 

Bantook, Sir Granville (1868-1940). com- 
poser. was bom in London. He was Professor of 
Music at Birmingham University (1908-34). 

Banville, TuSodoke dk, was born at Moulinsin 
1823. From Lcs Cariatides (1841) to Dans la 
Fo unwise (1892), ho showed himself ono of the 
most musical of lyrists, ono of the wittiest of paro- 
dlsts. The title * roi dos rimes * was given him 
from his ingenuity lu handling the most difficult 
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forms of verse— the mediaeval ballades and 
rondels. He was also an eloquent but hardly a 
discriminating critic. He died 12th March 1891. 
Bar, Karl E. von. See Baer. 

Baraguay d’Hilliers, Louis (1764-1813), a 
French general, like his son Achille (1795-1878). 

Barante, Am able Guillaume Prosper Bru- 
oifeRE, Baron de, French historian and statesman, 
was born at Riom in Auvergne, June 10, 1782, 
and died at his ch&teau in Auvergne, Noveniber 
23 1866. His chief work was a Histoire des Dues 
de Bourqogne, 136U-1U77 (12 vols. 1824-28). See 
his Souvenirs (3 vols. 1890-1901). [Ba-ronM .) 

Baratynski, Jevgeni Abramovich, a Russian 
poet, born in 1800, died at Naples in 1844. 

Bar'bara, St, suflered martyrdom at Nico- 
media, in Bithynia, in 240 or 306. Her own 
father offered himself to behead her ; scarce had 
he done so when he was struck with lightning. 
Hence St Barbara is the patron saint of artillery. 

Barbaros'sa. See Frederick I. 

Barbarossa, Horuk and Khair-ed-din, two 
brothers, renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylene, 
who as Turkish corsairs were the terror of the 
Mediterranean. The former was captured and 
beheaded in 1518 ; the latter, with thousands of 
captives, returned in triumph to Constantinople, 
where he died July 4, 1546. See S. L. Poole s 
Barbary Corsairs (1890). 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean Marie, one of the 
greatest of the Girondists, was born at Marseilles, 
6th March 1767, and guillotined at Bordeaux, 
June 25, 1794. [Bar-ba-roo' .] 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, was born 20th June 
1743 at Kibworth-Harcourt, Leicestershire, where 
her father, the Rev. John Aikin, D.D., a dissenter, 
kept an academy. Her Poems (1773) ran through 
four editions in the twelvemonth, encouraged by 
which she the same year, conjointly with her 
brother, John Aikin (q.v.), published Miscel - 
laneous Pieces in Prose. Next year she married 
the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a dissenting 
minister at Palgrave, Suffolk ; a boys* boarding- 
school, opened by them, soon was made celebrated 
by Mrs Barbauld’s literary fame and assiduity. 
During the ten years spent here she published 
Early Lessons for Children, Hymns in Prose, and 
Devotional Pieces. In 1792 she commenced with 
the same brother the well-known Evenings at 
U<me. In 1810 she published a collection of the 
British novelists, the task of editing which she 
had undertaken to divert her mind from the 
suicide of her husband two years before. Her 
last poetical effort was an ode, Eighteen Hundred 
and Eleven, in which she anticipated Macaulay s 
New Zealander. She died at Stoke-Newington, 
9th March 1S25. See Memoir by Lucy Aikin, pre- 
fixed to her Works (2 vols. 1825); Lives by Mrs 
Le Breton (1874) and Grace Ellis (Boston, U.S. , 
1874) ; and Lady Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Barberlni, a Tuscan family that acquired 
wealth by trade in the 16tli century, and rose to 
the front rank among the Roman nobility on the 
elevation of Maffeo Barberim as Urban VIII. to 
the papal chair in 1623. His brother Antonio 
became cardinal ; Carlo, general of the papal 
troops ; while to a son of the latter, Taddeo, was 
given the principality of Palestrina. Francesco 
(1597-1079), brother of Taddeo, cardinal and 
vice-chancellor, founded the Barberini Library , 
another brother, Antonio (1008-71), was cardinal 
and high-chamberlain under Urban VIII. lhe 
power and ambition of the Barberim excited the 
jeklouty of the neighbouring prince* and led to 


the defeat of the papal troops by the Duke of 
Parma (1641-44). The Barberini then fled to 
France, but returned in 1652. [Bar-ber-ee' nee.\ 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Jules (1S08-89), French 
Romanticist, poet, novelist, and critic. 

Barbier, Antoine Alexandre (1765-1825), a 
French bibliographer. [Barb-yay.) 

Barbier, Henri Auouste (1805-S2), a French 
satirist, author of Iambes (1831 ; 31st ed. 1882). 

Barbier, Paul Jules (1825-1901), French dra- 
matist, like his son Pierre (b. 1854). 

Barbou, a French family of printers, whose 
founder, John Barbou of Lyons, issued in 1539 
the beautiful edition of the works of Clement 
Marot. His son Hugh removed to Limoges, 
where his edition of Cicero's tetters to Atticus 
appeared in 15S0. Joseph Gerard settled in 
Paris, and continued in 1755 the series of Latin 
duodecimo classics— rivals to the earlier Elzevirs 
—which had been begun in 1743 by Coustelier. 

Barbour, John, the father of Scottish poetry 
and history, was born about 1316 ; paid several 
visits to England and France ; and was Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen from 1357, or earlier, till his 
death, on 13th March 1396. His national epic. 
The Brus, first printed at Edinburgh in 1571, was 
edited by Skeat (1893-94) and Mackenzie (1909). 
To him some have ascribed Legends of the Saints 
(ed Metcalfe, 1887-96), fragments of a Troy-book, 
and a translation of the French Alexander romance 
(ed. Ritchie, 1921-29). See G. Neilson’s John 
Barbour , Poet and Translator (1900). 

Barbusse, Henri (1S73-1935), French novelist 
and Communist journalist, born at Asni6res of an 
English mother, fought in the Great War and 
showed up its horrors in Le Feu (1916). 

Barclay, Alexander, poet and prose-writer, 
was born about 1475, most probably in Scot- 
land, may have studied at either or both of the 
English universities, then travelled in France 
and Italy, and in 1508 was chaplain of Ottery 
St Mary, Devon. Perhaps about 1511 he became 
a monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely; 
later he assumed the Franciscan habit ; and he 
died at Croydon in June 1552, six weeks after 
obtaining the rectory of All-Hallows, London. 
His famous poem. The Shyp ofFolys of the Worldt 
(1509), is partly a translation and partly an 
imitation of the German Narrtnschiff by Sebastian 
Brandt (q.v.). He also published Egloges (Ec- 
logues), a translation of Sallust’s Jugurthine War, 
&c. See the admirable edition of the Shyp of Folys 
by T. H. Jamieson (2 vols. Edin. 1874), and that of 
the Eclogues by Beatrice White (E.E.T.S., 1928). 

Barclay, Sir George, the contriver of the 
Assassination Plot (1696) against William III. 

Barclay, John, author of the Argenis, was 
born in 1582, at Pont-i-Mousson in Lorraine, 
where his father, a Scot, was professor of Law. 
Owing, it is said, to persecution by the Jesuits, 
he came with his father to England about 1603, 
and either then or in 1605 published his Euphor- 
mionis Satyricon, a politico-satirical romance, 
chiefly directed against the Jesuits, supplements 
to which were the second part (1607), the Apologia 
(1611), and the Icon Animorum (1614). In 1616 lie 
went to Rome, where he died, a good Catholic, in 
1621. In the same year appeared his Latin 
political allegory, Argenis, according to Cowper 
the ‘ best romance that ever was written.’ There 
are three English versions, the last by Clara Reeve 
in 1772. See Dupond, U Argenis de Barclai (1875). 

Barclay, John, M.D., anatomist, was born 
10th December 1758, in Perthshire, and died in 
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Edinburgh, 21st August 182<S. He'vasmaiuly 
instrumental in founding the Dick vetenna > 
College in Edinburgh. 

Barclay, John (1734-98), a Scottish Presby- 
terian minister, who in 1773 founded the 
almost extinct sect of the Bereans. 

Barclay, Robert, the apologist of the Quakers, 
was born at Gordonstown, near Elgin, Decem- 
ber 23, 1648. His father. Col. David Bare ay 

(1610-86), had served under Gu f U ^ us 0 ^kerilin’ 
and in 1666 became a convert to 
Robert was educated at the Scots College 
Paris, of which his uncle was rector ; and here 
he withstood every temptation to embrace Catholi- 
cism. He returned to Scotland in 1604, and in 
1667 joined the Society of Friends. He prosecuted 
his studies ardently, married a Quakeress in lOiU, 
and became involved in controversies in wiuen 
he showed himself the superior in logic and 
learning, no less than in tolerance. In 10/2 lie 
startled Aberdeen by walking through its streets 
in sackcloth and ashes. He suffered much per- 
secution and was frequently imprisoned, but at 
last found a protector in the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. He made several journeys into 
Holland and Germany, the last in company with 
William Penn and George Fox. He was one of 
the twelve Quakers who acquired East New 
Jersey in 1682, and was appointed its nominal 
governor. He visited Loudon, bat continued 
to live at his estate of Urie, near Stonehaven, 
where he died October 3, 1690. Barclay’s works 
were collected in 1692 in a folio entitled Truth 
Triumphant (3 vols. 1717-18). The greatest is An 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity held by the 
Quakers (1678). See Life by M. C. Cadbury (1912). 


Barclay-Allardice, Robert, known as Captain 
Barclay, the pedestrian, was born in 1779, and 
succeeded to the estate of Urie, near Stone- 
haven, in 1797. He entered the army (1805), and 
served in the Walcheren expedition (1S09), but 
afterwards devoted himself to agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and the claiming of earldoms 
(Airth, Strathearn, and Menteith). He died 8th 
May 1854. His great feat of walking 1000 miles 
in 1000 consecutive hours took place at New- 
market in June to July 1S09. 


Barclay de Tolly, Michael, Prince (1761- 
1818), a Russian general of Scottish ancestry, 
who distinguished himself against Napoleon. 

Bar-coch'ba, Simon, the leader of the Jews in 
their great but fruitless insurrection against the 
Emperor Hadrian, from 130 to 135 a.d. 


Bardesanes (properly Bar-Daisan), a Syrian, 
the ‘last of the Gnostics,’ was born at Edessa in 
154, and died in 222. See Hilgenfeld’s Bardesanes 
(Leip. 1864). 

Barebone, or Barbon, Praise-God (c. 1596- 
1679), an Anabaptist leather-merchant of London, 
famous solely for having given nickname to 
Cromwell's ‘Little Parliament’ of 1653, of which 
he was one of the 139 members. 


Barentz, or Barents, William, a Dutch navi- 
gator, was pilot to several Dutch expeditions in 
search of the North-east passage, and died oft’ 
Novaya Zemlya, 20th J uno 1597. Captain Carlsen 
found his winter-quarters undisturbed in 1871, 
after 274 years, and in 1875 part of his journal was 
recovered by another explorer. See Van Cam pen’s 
Barents' Relics (1877). 

Bardre de Vleuzao, Bertrand, a French re- 
volutionist and regicide, the ' Anacreon of the 
guillotine ’ was born at Tarbes, 10th September 


1755 • died 14th Jan. 1841. See his lying Mhnoires 
(4 vols. 1842 ; trans. 1897). [Bur-ehi' de Vyeh-zak'.] 

Baretti, Giuseppe Marc Antonio, born at 
Turin in 1719, in 1751 established himself as a 
teacher of Italian in London. He revisited 
the Continent (1760-66), where he published a 
readable book of travels, and in Venice started 
the Frusta Letteraria, or ‘ literary scourge.' I n 
1769 he stabbed a Hay market bully in self- 
defence, and was tried for murder, but acquitted 
—Dr Johnson, Burke, and Garrick testifying to 
his character. He died in London, 5th May 1789. 
His thirty-six works included an Italian and 
English Dictionary (17(50; 10th ed. 1854). 

Barham, Francis Foster, founder of a new 
mystic religion called ‘Alism,’ was born near 
Penzance in 1S08, and died at Bath, 9th February 
1871. See Memorial by Sir I. Pitman (1873). 

Barham, Richard Harris, author of the 
Tngoldsby Legends , was born at Canterbury, 6th 
December 17SS. In 1795 lie succeeded to the 
manor of Tappington, and in 1802 he met with an 
almost fatal coacli accident whilst on his way to 
St Paul’s School, an accident that partially 
crippled his right arm for life. He entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford (1807), was ordained 
( 1813 ), and in 1 S 21 received a minor canonry of St 
Pauls Cathedral, three years later becoming 
incumbent of a City church, and priest in ordi- 
nary of the chapels royal. His first novel, 
Baldwin (1819), fell still-born ; his second, My 
Cousin Nicholas (1841 ), appeared in Bladcwood's 
Magazine; and with the commencement of Bent- 
ley's Miscellany in 1S37, he began his series of 
inimitable burlesque metrical tales under the 
pen-name of Thomas Ingoldsby. They were first 
collected into a volume in 1S40, and the third 
series was published in IS 17 with a brief memoir 
of the author by his son. Barham’s lyrics were 
published separately in 1SS1. He died in Lon- 
don, June 17, 1S45. See his Life and Letters by 
his son (2 vols. 1870 ; 3d ed. 1880). 

Bar-Hebraeus. See Abulfaraj. 

Bariatinski, Alexander Ivanovich, Prince 
(1814-79), a Russian lield-marshal, who distin- 
guished himself against the famous Shamyl (q.v.). 

Baring, a great financial and commercial house 
established in London in 1770 by the two sons of 
John Baring (1697-174S), a German cloth manu- 
facturer, who in 1717 started a small business at 
Larkbear, near Honiton, Devon. Those sons 
were John (1730-1816) and Francis (1740-1810), 
who was created a baronet by Pitt in 1793, and 
who at the time of his death had amassed a for- 
tune of nearly seven millions.— His eldest son, 
Sir Thomas Bari no (1772-184S), was chiefly 
remarkable as a patron of art.— His fourth son 
Charles Thomas (1S07-79), Bishop of Durham’, 
was a strong Evangelical, noted for his piety and 
personal kindliness.— Sir Francis Thornhill 
Baring (1796-1866), created Lord Northbrook in 
the year of his death, eldest son of Sir Thomas, 
was educated at Oxford, where in 1817 he took a 
double first. He represented Portsmouth from 
1S26 till 1865. Under successive Whig govern- 
ments, he was Lord of the Treasury, Secretary to 
the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty. — His son, Thomas 
George, second Lord Northbrook, was born in 
1826, and was successively a Lord of the Admin 
alty, Under secretary of State for India. Under- 
secretary of War, Governor-general of India 
(187*2-76), First Lord of the Admiralty (1880-851 
and an earl (1876), aud died 1904.— Thomas 
Baring (1799-1873). brother of the first Lord 
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Northbrook, devoted himself early to commercial 
Dursuits, to picture-collecting, and to politics, 
and sat as a Conservative for Huntingdon, 1844-73. 
In 1885 the head of the firm, Edward Charles 
Raring (1828-07), was made Baron Revelstoke. 
His fourth son, Maurice Baring, (1874-1948), 
educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, held 
diplomatic posts, was a war correspondent, air 
officer, author of short stories, novels, burlesques, 
poems, books on Russia and Russian literature. 
For Alexander Baring, see Ashburton, Lord ; 
and for Sir Evelyn Baring, see Cromer, Lord. 

Baring-Gould, Sabine (1834-1924), born at 
Exeter, of an old Devon family, in early life 
lived much in Germany and France. Educated 
at Clare College, Cambridge, he became incumbent 
of Dalton, Thirsk, in 1866 ; rector of EastMersea, 
Colchester, in 1871 ; and in 1881 rector of LewTren- 
chard, Devon. His works (about a hundred) in- 
clude novels, topographical, mythological, theo- 
logical, and other studies. 

Barker, Edmund Henry (1788-1839X classical 
scholar, bom at Hollym vicarage, S.E. Yorkshire, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge. He lost all he had 
in a lawsuit, and after some years in the Fleet 
prison, died in a mean London lodging-house. 

Barker, Harley Granville (1877-1946), 
dramatist and actor-manager, was bom in London. 
A Fabian and champion of the Repertory move- 
ment. he wrote The Voysey Inheritance (1905), 
Waste (1907), and other powerful plays. 


Barker, Lady. See Broome. 

Barker, Robert (1739-1806), a native of Kells, 
and artist in Edinburgh, who in 1788 exhibited a 
panorama of that city, the earliest known of. 

Barker, Thomas, ‘ of Bath * (1769-1847), painter 
Df rural and other scenes, was born near Polity- 
pool, and died at Bath.— His eldest son, Thomas 
Jones Barker (1815-82), was born at Bath, and 
died in London. A painter of battle-scenes, he 
has been styled the ‘ English Horace Vernet.’ 

Barlow, Jane (1S00-1917), bom at Clontarf, 
the eldest daughter of a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, published in 1892 a remarkable volume of 
Irish Idylls , followed by Bogland Studies, Kerri- 
gan's Quality, Mrs Martin’s Company , &c. 

Barlow, Joel, poet and politician, bom 24th 
March 1754 at Redding in Connecticut, studied at 
Dartmouth and Yale colleges, and served as a 
military chaplain during the war of independence. 
In 1788 he came to France as agent for a land 
company ; in 1792 published in London a poem 
entitled The Conspiracy of Kings ; and the same 
vear was deputed by the London reformers to 
proceed to Paris, where he received the rights of 
French citizenship. He spent some years on the 
Continent in political, literary, and mercantile 
pursuits, in which he made a fortune, and served 
as American consul at Algiers. He returned to 
America in 1805, and was appointed ambassador 
to France in 1811. He died, 22d December 1812, 
near Cracow, when on his way to a conference 
with Napoleon. His Columbia d (1807), the germ 
of which was contained in his Vision of Columbus 
(1787), is an historical review of events from the time 
of Columbus to the French Revolution. Other 
works are his intemperate Advice to the. Privileged 
Orders (1791-95), and the would-be humorous 
poem, Hasty Pudding. See Todd’s Life and tetters 
of Joel Barlow (1886). 

Barlow, Thomas (1607-91), the ‘ trimming 
Calvin istic Bishop of Lincoln, was bom at Orton 
in Westmorland, and educated at Appleby and 
Queen's College, Oxford, of which he became 


provost in 1657. He was consecrated in 1675, 
and died at his palace of Buckden, Hunts. 

Barlow, William (died 1568), a weathercock 
reformer, from 1536 Bishop successively of St 
Asaph, St Davids, Bath, and Chichester. — His son 
William (died 1625), Archdeacon of Salisbury, 
wrote on the compass and magnetism. 

Bar'mecides, or Barmekides, a Persian family 
descended from Barmak, a physician and priest 
of Balkh, in Khorassan. Khalid bin Bermek 
became prime-minister of the first Abbasiclt 
calif ; and his virtuous and able son, Yahya, waa 
in 786 made vizier by Haroun-al-Raschid, who, 
however, in 803 exterminated the entire race. 

Barnard, Lady Anne (1750-1825), author of 
‘ Auld Robin Gray,' eldest daughter of James 
Lindsay, fifth Earl of Balcarres, in 1793 married 
Andrew Barnard (1763-1807), a son of the Bishop 
of Limerick, and colonial secretary at the Cape 
from 1797. Her matchless lyric, named after the 
Balcarres herd, was written to an old melody in 
1772 ; but she first acknowledged its authorship 
in 1823 to Sir Walter Scott. Her delightful 
Letters were published in 1901 as South Africa 
a Century Ago. See Lord Crawford's Lives of 
the Lindsays (1849), and Miss D. Fairbridge’s Lady 
Anne Barnard (1925). 

Barnard, Henry (1811-1900), American educa- 
tionist, bom at Hartford, Conn. 

Bamardo, Dr Thomas John (1845-1905), 
founder in 1866 of the ‘Bamardo Homes’ foi 
homeless children, was born in Ireland of Spanish- 
German-Anglo-Irisli parentage. SeehisLife(1907). 

Barnato, Barney (1852-97), South African 
millionaire, was born in Whitechapel of Jewish 
parentage, went out to Kimberley with a small 
circus in 1873, and drowned himself off a home- 
ward Cape steamer. See Life by Raymond (1897). 

Barnave, Antoine (1761-93), Revolutionist, 
born at Grenoble, brought back the royal family 
from Varennes, but, subsequently advocating 
more moderate courses, was guillotined. 

Barnby, Sir Joseph (1838-96), musician, was 
born at York, and knighted in 1892. 

Barnes, Albert (1798-1870), biblical expositor, 
was bom at Rome, N.Y., and died at Philadelphia. 

Barnes, Ernest William, F.R.S., bom in 1874. 
Bishop of Birmingham, wrote on science and 
religion, his Rise of Christianity (1947) incurring 
archiepiscopal rebuke. 

Barnes, Thomas (1785-1841), as editor from 
1819 made the Times * the Thunderer.’ 

Barnes, William (1800-86), England’s beat 
purely pastoral poet, was bom at R us hay, near 
Sturminster-Newton. Spite of early difficulties, 
he acquired remarkable learning, and after 
some time in a solicitor’s office, taught a 
school at Dorchester with success. He became 
curate of Whitcombe in 1847, and rector of 
Winterborne Came in 1862. Meantime he had 
become widely known by his fine idyllic poetry 
in the Dorset dialect, ‘ tiie bold and broad Doric 
of England.’ His first volume appeared in 1844 ; 
the second, Ilwomely Rhymes, in 1859 ; the third 
in 1862 ; the three were collected in 1879 as Poems 
of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. He wrote 
several philological works, being specially jealous 
to preserve the purity of English. See Life (1887) 
by his daughter, Mrs Lucy Baxter (‘ Leader Scott,' 
1837-1902), who wrote much on Italian themes. 

Barnett, John, composer, was bom at Bed- 
ford, 15th July 1802, and died 16th April 1890, 
having for some time been musical director of ths 
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Olympic Theatre. — His 

Barnett (1837-1016). was also a composer. 

Barneveldt, Jan »*" °l»«. ta 

?!°47? r and “°1M9 ™ " T h ro. » gh * Ba r n eve 1 i?s 

father as stadtholder (1584) * I repu blican 

aana ssus? 

of the Bohemians. His influence exc re 
house of Nassau to still greater jealousy, winch 
in the religious controversies between t he «e 
monstrants and Gomarists degenerated into the 
bitterest hostility (see Arm.nius) To jb'iate a 
civil war, Barneveldt proposed an ecclesiastical 
assembly, which .agreed to a general toleration. 
The States concurred; but the intrigues of t 
Orange party brought about a change of • . 
by representing the Remonstrants as secret 
friends of Spain. Barneveldt was scurnloi s > 

attacked and insulted by the mob, Wlth ' s !‘°" 
Maurice was an idol. In 1618 he was illegal1> 
arrested, along with Grotius; and, condemned as 
a traitor, on 13th May 1619 he was beheaded at 
the Hague. His two sons were at the same time 
dismissed from office. Four years after their 
father's death they took part in a conspirac) , 
which, however, was discovered. Ihe cldei 
escaped to Antwerp, the younger was beheaded. 
See Motley’s Life of Barneveldt (2 vols. 18 , 4). 

Barnfield, Richard, born at Norbury, Shrop- 
shire, in 1574, studied at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and died, a country gentleman, at Stone 
in Staffordshire, in 1627. There are editions of 
his pastoral poems, quaint, rhythmic, dainty, but 
over-luxuriant, by Grosart(1876) and Arber (lb82). 

Bamum, Puineas Taylor (1810-91), American 
showman, was born at Bethel, Conn., and died 
worth $5,000,000. See his Autobiography (187.4; 
new ed. 1SS8). 

Baroche, Pierre-Jdlf.9 (1S02-70), a French 
Bonapartist politician. (Ba-roa$7i\] 

Baroja, Pio, Spanish novelist, born in San 
Sebastian in 1872, abandoned medicine for letters. 

Baronius, C.esar, a great Catholic ecclesi- 
astical historian, born at Sora, in Naples, 30th 
August 1538. Coining to Rome at nineteen, he 
was one of the lirst pupils of St Philip Neri, and 
attached himself to his Congregation of the 
Oratory, of which in 1593 he became superior. 
His Annales Ecclesiastici a Christo nato ad Annum 
1198 (12 vols. 1588-93) was written in reply to the 
Protestant Magdeburg Centuries , its object to 
prove that the Church of Rome was identical 
with the Christian church of the 1st century. 
Honours were now showered upon him. He 
became confessor to the pope, apostolical pro- 
tonotary, cardinal in 1596, Vatican librarian, and 
would have been elected pope in 1605 but for 
the Spaniards, who were indignant at his argu- 
ment against Spain’s claim to Sicily. He died 
June 30, 1007. The best edition of the Anilities 
—a too polemical and uncritical work — is by 
Mansi (38 vols. Lucca, 1738-59), which contains 
Pagi’s Critica. Odoricus Raynaldus wrote a 
continuation to 1565 (9 vols. 1646-76). A new 
edition, with the continuations of Raynaldus, 
&c., is by Theiner (37 vols. Bar-le-Duc, 1864-S3), 
who wrote a continuation for 1572-S5 (Homo, 3 
vols. 1857). Baron ius's Martyrologium llama nu m 
(1596) also deserves notice. See Lives by Surra 
(Rome, 1802) and Lady A. Kerr (1899). 


Barranfces, Vicente (1829-98), a Spanish writer 
of plays, satires, stories, &c., was born at Badajoz. 

Barras Paul-Jean-Fran$ois-Nicolas, Comte 
de Revolutionist, was born June 30, 1755. at 
Fos-Einphoux in Var, of one of its oldest families. 
In his youth he served against the English in 
I dia ■ then, returning home, plunged into reck- 
less dissipation at Paris. An original member 
of the Jacobin Club, he represented Var m the 
National Convention, voted for the kings execu- 
tion and had a share in the Girondists’ downfall. 
He conducted the siege of Toulon, and sup. 
nressed with great cruelty, the revolt in the south 
of France. Hated by Robespierre, lie played the 
chief part in the tyrant’s overthrow, and by the 
terrified Convention was appointed virtual dic- 
tator; as such he crushed the intrigues of the 
Terrorists. On subsequent occasions he acted 
with decision against both Royalists and 
Jacobins; and in 1795, being again appointed 
dictator, lie called his young friend Bonaparte to 


being appuiiii/cvj, • . . , . . y- y* 

the five members. Once more dictator m 1797, 
he guided the state almost alone, until his 
covetousness and love of pleasure had rendered 
him so unpopular that Bonaparte, with Sieyfcs’ 
help, overthrew him easily on 18tli Brumaire 
(November 9) 1799. Compelled to remove from 
Paris, he resided in Brussels, Marseilles, Rome, 
ami Montpellier; in 1S15 he returned, and pur- 
chased an estate near Paris with part of the great 
fortune acquired in the Revolution. He died 29tli 
January 1829. See his Mtmoires , edited by G. 
Duruy (Eng. trans. 4 vols. 1S95-96). [Bar-rah.] 
Barr 6, Isaac (1726-1802), was born at Dublin, 
rose under Wolfe to be lieutenant-colonel, and 
was wounded at Quebec (1759). He sat in parlia- 
ment from 1761 to 1790, and held office succes- 
sively under Lord Bute, Pitt, Rockingham, and 
Lord Shelburne. 

Barr&s, Maurice (1S62-1 923), French novelist, 
literary artist, politician, apostle of nationalism, 
individua; ; sm, provincial patriotism, and national 
energy, was born .at Charmes-sur-Moselle, and 
admitted to the Academy in 1906. 

Barrett, Wilson (1846-1904), actor and theatre 
manager, born in Essex, shono in his own Christian 
melodrama. The Sign of the Cross. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, O.M. (Bart. 1913), 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University (1930), was 
born 9th May 1860 at Kirriemuir, Angus, and was 
educated there and at Dumfries Academy and 
Edinburgh University, taking his M.A. in 1882. 
After a year and a half as a journalist in Notting- 
ham, he settled in London, and became a regular 
contributor to the St James's Gazette, British 
Weekly (as ‘Gavin Ogilvy'), National Observer, 
Speaker, &c. Ilis first volume, Better DeadCLSfft), 
was largely a satire on London life ; in Aula Licht 
Idylls (18SS)he opened a new and rich vein, the 
humour and the pathos of his native village. 

‘ Thrums, * that village, still furnishes the key- 
note to ir/ic/i a Man 's Single (1S8S), nominally a 
tale of literary life in London ; and still more to 
.4 Window in'Thrums (1889). The Little. Minister 
(1891), his first novel, came out in Good Words, 
and showed grim humour, pathos, power of char* 
actor-sketching and nature-description, with the 
gift of veracious ami vivacious dialogue, but was 
fantastic and less true to nature than his shorter 
tales and sketches ; it was dramatised in 1897. 
Walker, London, a farcical comedy, had a pro- 
digious run at Toole’s Theatre in 1892. Other 
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successful pieces were The Professor's Love 
Story (1895), Quality Street , 1 he Admirable 

chiton. Little Mary, Peter Pan (most femous of 
all * 1904), Alice-sit-by-the-B ire (1905) Ei . ery 

Woman Knows (1908), Dear Brutus 091 ./), 1 1 ary 
Rose (1920), Shall we Join the Ladies? ( 1922 ). i/l ^ 
Boy David (1936). Sentimental 1 ommy 089b), a 
story, was continued in Tommy and Grizel (1900) > , 
Margaret Ogilvy (1896 dealt with his mother/ 
life ; The Little White Bird appeared in 1902. 
Sir James Barrie died 20th June 1037. 

Barrington, George, was born 14th May 1/55 
at Maynooth, Ireland, the son of a silversmith 
named Henry Waidron. In London he turned 
pickpocket, and was in 1790 transported to Botany 
Say, but was emancipated in 1792 He became 
high constable of Parramatta, New South Wales, 
where he died towards the end of 1804. He was 
not the author of A Voyage to New South If ajes 
(1795) a Senuel thereto (1800), or even of the 
prologue, ‘True patriots we,* &e supposed to 
be spoken at the opening of a Sydney theatre, 
a jeu d’ esprit of Henry Carter. 

Barrington, John Shute, Viscount, was born, 
the son of a London merchant, at Theobalds in 
1678, and, after four years’ study at Utrecht, was 
called to the bar in 1699. His Rights of Pro- 
testant Dissenters (1704) gained him the confidence 
of the Presbyterians; his Dissuasive from Jacob it- 
ism (1713) recommended him to George I., and in 
1720 he was raised to the Irish peerage as baron 
and viscount, having ten years before assumed 
the name Barrington. He was returned for Ber- 
wick in 1715, but expelled from the House of 
Commons in 1723 for his connection with a 
bubble speculation. He died at Becket, Berk- 
shire, 14th December 1734. See Life prefixed to 
his theological works (3 vols. 1828). Of his six 
sons, four deserve notice. — William Wildman, 
2d Viscount (1717-93), in 1740 was returned by 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and until 1778 constantly 
held office in the Admiralty, War Office, Ex- 
chequer, or Post-office.— Daines (1727-1800) was 
called to the bar, where he attained a consider- 
able position. His numerous writings embrace 
law, antiquities, and natural history, but his only 
important work is his Observations on the Statutes 
(1766).— Samuel (1729-1800) was a distinguished 
admiral.— Shute (1734-1826) became successively 
Bishop of Llandaff, Salisbury, and (1791) Durham. 

Barros, Joao de (1496-1570), a Portuguese his- 
torian, born at Vizeu. 

Barrot, Camille' Hyacinthe Odilon (1791- 
1873), a liberal French statesman. See his 
Memoires Posthumes (4 vols. 1875-76). [Bar-ro.] 

Barrow, Isaac, mathematician and divine, was 
bom in 1630 in London, where his father was 
linen-draper to Charles I. At the Charterhouse 
he was chiefly distinguished for pugnacity ; 
but at Felstead, in Essex, his next school, he 
greatly improved. In 1643 he was entered at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, under his uncle, Isaac 
Barrow (1614-80), then a fellow, and afterwards 
Bishop of Sodor and Man and St Asaph. In 1645, 
before he had come into residence, his uncle was 
ejected ; so he went instead to Trinity, where he 
became a fellow in 1649. Finding that to be a 
good theologian he must know chronology, that 
chronology implies astronomy, and astronomy 
mathematics, he applied himself to the latter 
science with distinguished success. To the 
classics he had already devoted much study, and 
in 1654 he was recommended for the Greek chair ; 
but a suspicion of Arininianism interfered with 
bis success. After this disappointment he went 


abroad (1655), and travelled four years through 
France and Italy to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
back to Venice, and home through Germany and 
Holland. Soon after his return he took orders 
(1659), and next year was appointed professor of 
Greek. In 1662 he received the chair of Geometry 
at Gresham College, London, which he resigned 
on his appointment to the Lucasian professorship 
of Mathematics at Cambridge (1663). This too 
lie resigned in 1669, in favour of his pupil Isaac 
Newton. On quitting his professorship, he 
obtained from his uncle a small sinecure in Wales, 
and from Dr Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, a 
prebend in that cathedral. He devoted the 
revenues of both to charitable purposes, and 
resigned them in 1672, on being appointed by the 
king Master of Trinity College. In 1675 he was 
nominated vice-chancellor of the university; on 
4th May 1677 he died in London, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He was only 47, but he 
had achieved a reputation which time has left 
unimpaired. As a theologian, his fame rests 
mainly on his posthumous Treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy, and on his eloquent sermons, un- 
matched as specimens of clear, exhaustive, 
vigorous discussion. One, however, on charity, 
lasted three hours and a half; and at West- 
minster Abbey he once detained the audience so 
long that they got the organ to play ‘till they 
had blowed him down.* Far the best edition of 
Barrow’s English theological works is the Rev. A. 
Napier’s (9 vols. Cainb. 1859), with a memoir by 
Whewell, who in 1860 also edited his Latin mathe- 
matical works, Lectiones Geometric a>, Lectiones 
Optica •, &c., some of which have been translated. 

Barrow, Sir John, was born of humble parent- 
age at Dragley Beck, Lancashire, in 1764, and 
educated at Ulverston. Having for three years 
been timekeeper in a Liverpool iron-foundry, he 
made a voyage (1781) on a Greenland whaler, and 
next taught mathematics in a school at Green- 
wich. In 1792 he became private secretary to 
Lord Macartney, ambassador to China ; in China 
he learnt Chinese, and collected valuable mate- 
rials, which he afterwards published, partly in the 
Quarterly Review, and partly in his Travels in 
China (1804). When in 1797 Lord Macartney 
became governor of Cape Colony, Barrow made 
extensive excursions in the interior, which he 
described in his still valuable Travels in Southern 
Africa (1803). From 1804 to 1845 he was secretary 
to the Admiralty ; in 1835 was created a baronet ; 
and died in London, 23d November 1848. Barrow 
also published A Voyage to Cochin-China (1806), 
The Life of Macartney (1807), Voyages into the 
Arctic Regions ( 1818), Voyages of Arctic Discovery 
(1846), besides a series of lives of naval worthies. 
He promoted Arctic expeditions; and Barrow 
Strait, Cape Barrow, and Point Barrow preserve 
his memory. He may also be claimed as the 
founder of the Geographical Society (1830), of 
which he was vice-president till his death. See 
his Autobiography (1847), and the Memoir by 
Staunton (1852). 

Barry, Ann. See Barry, Spranger. 

Barry, Comtesse du. See Du Barry. 

Barry, Sir Charles, R.A., architect, was born 
at Westminster in 1795, and educated at private 
schools in Leicestershire and Bedfordshire. In 
1810 he was indentured to a firm of Lambeth 
surveyors ; in 1817 he went to Italy. A wealthy 
Englishman, attracted by the beauty of his 
drawings, took him with him to the East ; in 
1820 he returned to England. He was archi- 
tect of the Manchester Athenaeum, a building 
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in the Greek style, *n* Birmingham 

grammar-school, his most beauti Reform 

London he designed the Travellers Reform 

Clubs, the College of Surgeons and the Houses 
of Parliament. Elected an R . A. in 1841 h e d ieU 
at Clapham, May 12. 1860. See the Life (1867^ oy 

his second son, Alfred Barry, D.D.( ptt A rl pk 
Bishop of Sydney (1*84-89). Other Bons CHABr™ 

Barry (1823-1900), and Bdw^id Mrora-wroi 
Barry (1830-80), were architects . the fifth eon. 

Sir John Wolfe-Barrv, K. °* B ; ;*! Bridge 

net 1897, was the engineer of the Tower Bndg , 

Barry docks, &c. 

Barry, Elizabeth (1658-1713), ft London 
actress, brought out by the Earl of Rochester. 

Barry, James, historical painter, was born at 
Cork, October 11, 1741. A prot6g6 of Burke, he 
studied in Italy (1766-70), and in 1782 was ap- 
pointed professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy, from which his irritable temper 
brought about his expulsion (1799). He died in 
poverty, 22d February 1806. See J. Comyns 
Carr’s Papers on Art (1885). 

Barry, Martin (1802-55), physiologist, born at 
Fratton, Hampshire, studied much abroad, was 
house-surgeon to the Maternity Hospital, Edin- 
burgh (1844-53), and died at Beccles. 

Barry, Spranger (1719-77), an actor, Garrick’s 
rival, born at Dublin, in 1768 married the actress 
Mrs Ann Dancer, nee Street (1734-1801). 


Barry Cornwall. See Procter. 

Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste du, soldier, 
diplomatist, and man of letters, was born at 
Montfort, in Armagnac, in 1544, and died in 1590 
of wounds received at the battle of Ivry. His 
chief poem, La Sepmaine, gives an account of the 
creation, and is said to have had a considerable 
influence on Milton’s Paradise Lost. Thirty edi- 
tions of it came out in six years. Joshua Sylvester 
(1568-1618) Englished his poems. See Pellissier’s 
Vie de Du Dartas (1S83). 

Barth, Heinrich, traveller, was born at Ham- 
burg, 10th February 1821. He studied at Berlin, 
and, after visiting Italy and Sicily, in 1845 passed 
over to Ta.-nrier in Africa. On his journey to 
Cairo, he was ounded and plundered by Arab 
robbers. He afterwards visited Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. He was next appointed 
by the British government, along with Dr Over- 
weg, scientific companion to Mr James Richard- 
son. Starting from Tripoli early in 1850, they 
crossed the Great Desert. Barth soon separated 
from his friends, who both succumbed to the 
climate, and continued his explorations, which 
extended to Adamawa in the south, and from 
Bagirmi in the east to Timbuktu in the west, 
upwards of 12,000 miles, and which he described 
in Travelsand Discoveries in Central Africa (5 vols. 
1857-58). Afterwards lie made several journeys 
in Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. He died at 
Berlin, November 25, 1865. 

Barth, or Bart, Jean, was born, a fisherman’s 
son, at Dunkirk in 1651, and served first in the 
Dutch navy under De Ruyter, but on the outbreak 
of the war with Holland passed over to the French 
service. For a while the captain of a privateer, in 
1691 he commanded a small squadron in the North 
Sea, where he destroyed many English vessels, and 
made a descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 
1694, after a desperate struggle with a superior 
Dutch fleet, he recaptured a large flotilla of corn- 
ships, and brought them safely into Dunkirk. 
Soon after ho was taken prisoner and carried to 
Plymouth, but escape-' m a fishing-boat to France. 


| Tije king received him with distinction at Ver- 
cailles and in 1697 appointed him to the com- 
mand of a squadron. The peace of Ryswick ter- 
minated Barth’s active career, and he died at 
( n.mkirk April 27. 1702. See Laughton’s Studies 
n887 ^nd Male’s Corsaires dunkerquois (1912). 

Barth. Karl, theologian, bom in 1886 at Basel, 
professor successively at Gottingen. Mttnster. 
BcmT^sel. revived the evangelical theology of 
the Reformation. 

Barthdlemy, Auguste Marseille (1706-1867), 
a French poet and Bonapartist, was born ana 
died at Marseilles, of which city he was librarian. 

Barthelemy, J ean Jacques (1716-95), a learned 
French abb6 and antiquary, best known by ids 
Voyage dujeune Anach arsis en Grkce (4 vols. 1788). 
The first complete edition of his works was that 
of Villenave (4 vols. 1821), with a biography. 

Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, Jules (1805-05) a 
French scholar and statesman, born in Paris, best 
known by his translation of Aristotle and his 
writings on Indian philosophy. 

Bartholdi, Auguste (1834-1904), sculptor, was 
born at Colmar, Alsace, of Italian ancestry on 
his father’s side. His best-known works are the 
‘Lion of Bel fort ’and the colossal bronze ‘ Liberty 
enlightening the World,’ unveiled on Bedloe’s 
Island, New York Harbour, in 1886. 

Bartholin, Kaspar (1585-1629), Swedish author 
of fifty works.— His son, Thomas (1616-80), was 
a philologist, naturalist, and physician. 

Bartholomseus Anglicus. See Glanville. 
Bartholomd, Albert (1848-1928), French sculp, 
tor and painter, born at Tkiverval. 

Bartleman, James (1769-1821), a London bari- 
tone singer with a voice of unusual compass. 

Bartlett. See A-sumead- Bartlett. 

Bartlett, William Henry, artist, born in 
London in 1809, and died on the voyage from 
Malta to Marseilles. 13th September 1854. He 
illustrated nineteen quarto volumes with English, 
Continental, and Eastern sketches. 

Bartley, George (1782-1858), a comedian, bom 
at Bath, who married in 1814, for his second wife, 
an actress more celebrated than himself, Sarah 
Williamson or Smith (1783-1850).. 

Bartdk, B£la (1887-1945). composer, bom at 
Nagyszentmiklbs, in Transylvania, studied at 
Budapest. He made important collections of 
Magyar, Slovak and Rumanian folksongs. Hi6 
own music is strongly individual. [JJort'oafc.] 

Bar'toli, Taddeo (1362-1422), an Italian painter 
of the Siennese school. — Daniello Bartoli 
( 1608-85) was rector of the Jesuit College at 
Rome in 1685, and wrote a history of the order 
(1653-73). — Pietro Santo Bartoli, sometimes 
called ‘ Perugino ’ (1635-1700), was a painter after 
the manner of Poussin, and a skilful etcher. 

Bartoli'ni, Lorenzo (1777-1S50), an Italian 
sculptor, born at Vernio in Tuscany. 

Bartolomme'o, Fra (properly Baccio della 
Porta), one of tlio most distinguished masters of 
the Florentine school of painting, was born near 
Florence in 1475. His first teacher was Cosimo 
Rosselli ; but ho owed his higher cultivation to 
the study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His subjects are mostly religious, and by ter the 
greater part of his piecos belong to the later years 
of his life. He was a warm adherent of Savona- 
rola, after whoso tragical end ho in 1500 assumed 
the Dominican habit. The visit of the young 
Raphael to Florence in 1604 seems to have been 
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instrumental in stimulating him to resume his 
art He imparted to Raphael his knowledge of 
enuring and acquired from him a more perfect 
knowledge of perspective. The two remained 
constant friends — Bartolommeo on one occasion 
finishing certain of Raphael’s unfinished works 
Ttanhael performing a like kindness for him at 
Another tfme Bartolommeo died at Florence, 
3lst October 1517. The greater number of his 
works are to be seen at Florence, in the gallery 
of the Pitti Palace, but the Louvre possesses a 
fine ‘Annunciation* by him. See ^ 

Frantz (Ratisbon, 1879), Leader Scott (1880), 
Gruyer (Paris, 1880), and Knapp (Halle, 1903). 

Bartoloz'zi, Francesco, engraver, was born 
Florence, September 21, 172/, and settled in 
London in 1704. In 1769, on the formation of 
the Royal Academy, he was nominated a jJ original 
member, and executed, from a design by his friend 
Cipriani, the diploma, which is still in use ant 
ranks as one of his masterpieces. In 1802 lie 
accepted a flattering invitation from the Prince 

Regent of Portugal, to take the 
of a school of engravers at Lisbon, whither lie 
repaired three years afterwards, and there resided 

until his death, March 7, 1815. He was the grand- 
father of Madame Vestris. His prints, said U> 
be more numerous than those of any engraver, 
include line engravings and stippled works, 
printed in brown and red. See Tuer s Bartolozzi 
and his Works (2 vols. 1882). 

Barton, Andrew, a Scottish naval commander 
who in 1506 sent Janies IV. three barrels full of 
Flemish pirates' heads, and who was killed in an 
engagement with two English ships in the Downs, 

2d August 1511. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith (1766-1815), Amer- 
ican naturalist and medical practitioner. 

Barton, Bernard, the Quaker poet, was born 
at Carlisle, 31st January 1784. In 1809 he became 
clerk to a bank at Woodbridge, a post which he 
held till within two days of his death, 19th 
February 1849. His Metrical Effusions (1812) 
brought him into correspondence with Southey; 
whilst Poems by an Amateur (1818), Poems (1820), 
&c. gained him the friendship of Lamb. His 
devotional poems have an echo of George Her- 
bert, and some of his lyrics are graceful ; but lie 
is less a poet than a versifier, easy and pleasant 
withal See his Poems and Letters (1849), selected 
by his daughter, with a memoir by her husband 
Edward FitzGerald ; and E. V. Lucas s Bernard 
Barton and his Friends (1894). 

Barton, Clara (1821-1912), bona at oxford 
Mass., founded the U.S. Red Cross Society (1882). 

Barton, Sir Edmund, G.C.M.G. (1849-1920), 
born at Sydney, was the first Prime Mimstei 
Of the Australian Commonwealth (1901-3). 

Barton, Elizabeth, the Holy Nun or Maid of 
Kent, was born in 1506, and about 1525, when a 
domestic servant at Aldington in Kent, had an 
illness, and uttered hysterical ravings. When her 
illness left her, she still continued her trances and 
prophetic utterances, which drew so much atten- 
tion that Archbishop Warham sent two monks to 
examine her. One of these, Edward Bocking, 

' instructed her carefully in the controversial 
points between his church and the Protestants, 
and persuaded her to give herself out as directly 
inspired by the Virgin. Soon afterwards she be- 
came an inmate of the priory of St Sepulchre at 
Canterbury, with Bocking for confessor. As 
soon as Henry VIII.’s divorce was mooted, the 
Nun denounced it, and threatened the king with 
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death if he persisted. His marriage to Anne 
Boleyn (1533) and subsequent immunity destroyed 
her credit ; and meantime Warham had died, 
and Cranmer reigned in his room. She was soon 
‘ put to the question,’ and repeated examinations 
drew a full confession from her that she never 
had visions in all her life.' She was hanged at 
Tyburn with Bocking and four other accomplices 
on 20th April 1534. 

Baruch (‘ the Blessed ’), the son of Neriali, the 
faithful friend and secretary of Jeremiah. 

Barye, Antoine Louis (1795-1875), a French 
sculptor, distinguished for his bronze statues ot 
animals. See French monographs by Alexandre 
(1889) and Ballu (1890> [Bah-ree.) 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard (1728-90), an 
educationist who sought to reduce to practice 
the maxims of Rousseau and Comenius, was born 
at Hamburg, and died at Magdeburg See his 
Life by Meyer (2 vols. 1792). and works by Hahn 
(1885) and Pinloche (Paris, 1890). [Bah-zeh-dd' .] 

Basevi, George (1794-1845), the architect of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, was killed 
by a fall in Ely Cathedral. 

Bashkirtseff, Marie, artist and diarist, was 
born of noble family at Pultowa, South Russia, 
11th November 1860, and died of consumption, 
on the 31st October 1884, at Paris, where she had 
become famous as a brilliant member of society, 
a woman of marvellous accomplishments, and a 
painter of very high promise. See her Journal 
(Eng. trans. 1890) and letters (trails. 1891). 

Basil, St, surnamed The Great (c. 329-79), one 
of the greatest of the Greek Fathers, was born 
at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, and in 370 succeeded 
Eusebius as bishop of his native city. The best 
editions of his works are the Benedictine (3 vols. 
Paris, 1739) and Migne’s (4 vols. Paris, 1866). 

Basil I., ‘the Macedonian,’ Byzantine emperor 
(867-886). 

Basile, Giambattista, the compiler of the Pen- 
tamerone (Naples, 1637), a collection of fifty Nea- 
politan folk-tales, edited by Liebrecht (Breslau, 
1846), and translated by Sir R. Burton (1893). 

Basili'des, one of the greatest of the Gnostics, 
who flourished at Alexandria about 125 a.d. 

Basire, Isaac (1607-76), archdeacon of Non 
thumberland and rector of Stanhope, was born 
of Huguenot parentage either at Rouen or in 
Jersey. Ousted by the parliamentarians, he 
visited the Levant (i647-61) to incline the Greek 
Church to communion with the English. See 
Life by Darnell (1831). 

Basire, James (1730-1802), a London engraver, 
the son, father, and grandfather of three engravers 
—Isaac (1704-68), James (1769-1822), and James 
(1796-1869). 

Baskerville, John, printer, was born in 1706 
at Sion Hill, Wolverley, Worcestershire. A foot- 
man to start with, he afterwards became a writ- 
ing-master in Birmiugham, and from 1740 carried 
on the business of japanning there with great 
success. About 1750 he began to make costly 
experiments in letter-founding, and produced 
types which have scarcely yet been excelled. His 
quarto Virgil (1756), in Macaulay’s word9, ‘ was the 
first of those magnificent editions which went 
forth to astonish Europe,* and which, 55 in number, 
included Milton, Juvenal. Congreve. Addison, 
the Bible, a Greek New Testament, Horace, and 
Catullus. He died, bequeathing £12,000, 8th 
January 1775. A foe to ‘superstition,’ he chose 
to be buried in his own garden, whence in 1825 
his remains were exhumed. 
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t>o oq Georoe a naval surgeon who in 1/96 y» 

explored tlie strait that bears ^V'houWSlTa 
Tasmania and Australia. He died about 181-, a 

Soutli American miner. 

Bass, Michael Thomas (1799-1884), of the 
famous Burton brewing firm of Bass . & Go., 
founded bv William Bass m D n, joined the bust 
ness on leaving school, and afterwards acted as 
traveller. From 1848 till 1883 he sat as a Liberal 
for Derby, to which, as to Burton, his benefactions 
were very munificent. Of simple tastes, he 
declined more than once a baronetcy and a peei* 
age. Both honours were conlerred on his son 
Michael Arthur Bass (1837-1909), the former in 
1882, and the latter in 1886, when he took the 
title of Baron Burton. 

Bassa'no (properly Giacomo da Ponte), painter, 
was born at Bassano in 1510, and studied at \ enme. 
He founded a school whose specialty was the 
delineation of markets, cattle, and country scenes , 
but his altar-piece of the ‘Nativity at Bassano 
shows his power of handling sublimer subjects. 
He died in 1592, leaving four sons, all also painters. 

Basso, William, an Oxfordshire poet, who 
published between 1602 and 1653 , his best-kno'wi 
piece an elegy on Shakespeare. R. W . Bond lias 
edited his poems (1892). 

Bassendyne, Thomas, an Edinburgh bookseller, 
who in 1576 reprinted the second Geneva, version 
of the New Testament (the first published m 
Scotland), and died 3d October 1577. See Dobson s 
History of the Bassandyne Bible (Edin. 188 <)• 

Bassoinpierre, Franqois de (1579-1646), was 
raised to the rank of Marshal of France in 1622 ; 
bore an active part in the siege of La Rochelle ; 
but was imprisoned by Richelieu in the Bastille 
from 1631 to 1643. He was an accomplished 
courtier, extravagant in luxury, and excessively 
addicted to gallantries. His .Journal dc ma J ie t 
written in the Bastille, has been edited by the 
Marquis de Chanterac (4 vols. 1870-77). 

Bastian, Adolf (1826-1905), traveller and 
anthropologist, author of over thirty works, was 
born at Bremen. He studied at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Prague, Jena, and Wurzburg, and in 1851 
sailed for Australia as a ship’s doctor, thereafter 
travelling in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and where not else besides. 

Bastian, Henry Charlton, physiologist, was 
born at Truro, Cornwall, 28th April 1837, and 
from a private school at Falmouth proceeded to 
University College, London, where he ^became 
professor of Pathological Anatomy (1867), hos- 
pital physician (1871), and professor of Clinical 
Medicine (1887-95). He championed the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation, ana died Nov. 1, 1915. 

Bastiat, Fr£d£ric, political economist, was 
born at Bayonne, 29th June 1S01, and died in 
Rome, 24th December 1850. His works, in which 
he combated protection and socialism, till 7 vols. 
(new ed. 1881). See works by G. de Nouvion 
(1905), Ronce (1995), Bidet (1906). [Bust-yah'.) 

Bastlde, Jules, a French radical journalist, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1848, and member 
of tiio Constituent Assembly, was born at Paris 
in 1800, and died March 3, 1879. [Bus- feed'.] 

Bastien-Lepage, Jules, impressionist painter 
of peasant-life and portraitist, was born at Dam- 
villiers (Meuse), November 1, 1848, and died in 


Paris, December 10, 1884. See Theuriet's mono 
rrraph (trans. 1892). [Bast-yanP -Leh-pdzh'.] 

° Bastwiok, John ( 1593 - 1654 ), a Puritan doctor 
of Colchester, who under Laud lost his ears in 
the pillory, and was imprisoned (1637-40). 

Bataillard, Paul (1816-94), a_ French writer 
from 1844 on the Gypsies. [Ba-ti-yar .] 

Bataille, F£mx Henry ( 1872 - 1922 ), French 

poet and dramatist, born at Nfmes. [Bat-ah’ee.) 

Bateman, Kate Josephine (1842-1917), actress, 
horn at Baltimore, U.S., in 1862 appeared as 
‘Leah’ at Boston, and in 1863-64 played that 
nart 210 nights at the Adelphi, London. In 1866 
ihe married Dr George Crowe, but in 1868 re- 
turned to the stage. In 1912 she appeared in The 
Younaer Generati on. — Isabel B atem a n (1 854—1934) 
and Virginia Bateman (Mrs Edward Compton 
1853 - 1940 ), her sisters, were also actresses. 

Bateman, Thomas (1821-61), a Derbyshire anti- 
quary, of Lomberdale House, Bakewell. 

Bates Henry Walter, F. R. S. (1825—92), 
naturalist and traveller, was born at Leicester. 
With his friend, Alfred R. Wallace (q.v.), in April 
1S4S he left to explore the Amazons, and remained 
ti,ere. till 1859. In 1864 he became assistant, 
secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
See Memoir by E. Clodd prefixed to fourth ed. 
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Bates, Joshua (1788-1864), partner from 1823 
in the great London banking-house of Baring 
Brothers, was born at Weymouth, near Boston, 
U.S. He was a munificent benefactor of the 
Boston free library. 

Bath'ori, a noble Transylvanian family, dating 
from the 11th century, that in 1575 gave Poland 
a king in Stephan Bathori (1532-86). His niece, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Hungarian Count Nddasdy, 
was discovered in 1610 to have murdered 650 
young girls, that she might renew her own 
youth by bathing in their warm blood. Her 
accomplices were burnt ; but she was shut up for 
life in her fortress of Csej, where she died in 1614. 
See Baring-Gould’s Book of Werewolves (1805). 

Bath urst, Earl, a title conferred in 1762 on 
Allen Bathurst (1684-1775), a Tory statesman, 
and the friend of Pope, Swift, Congreve, Prior, 
and Sterne. Ho had been raised to the peerage 
forty years before as Baron Bathurst. — His son 
Henry (1714-94), second earl, sat for Cirencester 
from 1735 to 1754, and from 1771 to 1778 was 
Lord Chancellor— ‘ one of the weakest, though 
one of the worthiest,’ that, ever sat on the wool, 
sack.— His son Henry (1762-1834), third earl, 
was Secretary for the Colonies from 1812 to 1828. 
To the same family belonged Henry Bathurst 
(1744-1S37), from 1805 Bishop of Norwich, the 
‘only Liberal bishop’ of his day; and his son 
Benjamin (17S4-1S09), who disappeared mysteri- 
ously between Berlin ami Hamburg, as he was 
travelling with despatches from Vienna. 

Batman, John (1S00-40), the * Founder of Vic- 
toria, 1 born at Parramatta, in May 1835 colonised 
the shores of Port Phillip from Tasmania. 

Battenberg. The title Countess of Battenberg 
was conferred in 1851 on Prince Alexander of 
Hesse’s morganatic spouse, the Countess Hauke 
(1825-95). Fruits of that union were Prince Louis 
Alexander of Battenberg (1854-1921), First Sea 
Lord, 1912-14, Admiral of the Fleet, 1921, who ill 
1884 married the eldest daughter of the Princess 
Alice of Hesse, and became Marquis of Milford 
llavou in 1917, chunging the family name to 
Mouutbatten ; Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
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(1857-93), and Prince of Bulgaria (see below); and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg (1858-96), who in 
1885 married the Princess Beatrice (1857-1944), 
voungest daughter of Queen Victoria. He died 
at sea, of fever caught in the Ashanti campaign. 

The above Prince Alexander, chosen prince 
of Bulgaria in 1879, proclaimed the union of 
Eastern Rouinelia with Bulgaria (1885) without 
consulting Russia, and thereby also provoked 
the jealousy of the Serbians, whom lie deleated 
a fortnight’s campaign. But in August 


1886 partisans of Russia overpowered him in 
his palace at Sofia, forced him to abdicate, and 
carried him off to Reni, in Russian territory. 
Set free in a few days, he returned ; but aftei a 
futile attempt to conciliate the Czar, he abdicated 
finally next month, and as Count Hartenau retired 
to Darmstadt. _ He died 17th Feb. 1893. 

Batthydnyi, one of the oldest and most power- 
ful of the noble families of Hungary. — Count 
Casimib BatthyAnyi (1807-54) died, an exile in 
Paris, having shared in the Hunganan insurrec- 
tion of 1849.— Count Louis BatthyAnyi [ (1809-49) 
was shot by martial law for his part in that same 
insurrection. His estates, worth £400,000, were 
confiscated, but were restored to his family in 
1867 ; and in 1870 his body was removed, and 
interred anew with great solemnity. — A Prince 
BatthyAnyi (1803-83) occupied for forty-five years 
a prominent position on the turf, winning the 
Derby in 1876. [Bcit-yan'yec.] 

Battishill, Jonathan (1731-1801), a London 
composer, especially of sacred music. 

Batuta. See I bn Batuta. 

Baudelaire, Charles, poet, was born at Paris, 
21st April 1821, and, ruined financially and physi- 
cally, died there, 31st August 1867. His works- 
marked by sombre imagination, analytic power, 
and haunting rhythm— include Les Fleurs du 
Mai (1857), poems ; Les Paradis Artijkiels, Opium 
it Haschisch (1860), with translations from Poe 
and De Quincey ; L' Art Roma ntique, essays; 1 etUs 
Poemes en Prose , fine prose poems ; Litres, 

(1906). See Gautier’s Life (traits. 1915). [Bode-lei .] 
Baudi8Sin, Wolf Heinrich, Count (1789-1878), 
a German translator of Shakespeare, MoliCre, &c. 
—Another Count Baudissin (Wolf Wilhelm 
Friedrich ; 1847-1926) became professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis at Strasburg, at Marburg, 
and at Berlin, writing on Job, Semitic religion, 
and the Jewish priesthood. [Bou/dis-seen.] 
Baudry, Paul (1828-86), painter, was born at 
La Roche-sur-Yon, and died in Paris. See Life 
by Ephrussi (Paris, 1887). [Bd-dree.] 

Bauer, Bruno, an audacious biblical critic, was 
born at Eisenberg, 9th September 1809, and died 
at Rixdorf, near Berlin, 13th April 1882. [ Bow’er .] 

Bauer, Caroline, a German actress, born at 
Heidelberg in 1807, made her d£but in 1822, and 
had achieved a brilliant success, in comedy and 
tragedy alike, when in 1829 she married Prince 
Leopold, afterwards king of the Belgians. Their 
morganatic union was as brief as it was unhappy ; 
in 1831 she returned to the stage, which she 
quitted only in 1844, on her marriage to a Polish 
count. She died at Zurich, 18th October 1878. 
Her Memoirs (Eng. trans. 1884), with their de- 
nunciations of Prince Leopold and Baron Stock - 
mar, offer a striking contrast to her bright 
theatrical reminiscences (2 vols. 1871-75). 

Baum6, Antoine (1728-1804), a French chemist, 
born at Senlis, known specially for his improve- 
ments on the areometer. [Ron-may. ] 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb (1714-62), 


a clear and acute thinker of the school of Wolf, 
the founder of /Esthetics, was born at Berlin, and 
in 1740 became professor of Philosophy at Frank- 
fort-on- tlie-Oder. See Joh. Schmidt’s Leibnitz 
und Baumgarten (Halle, 1874). [Bowin' gar-ten.) 

Baumgarten-Cruslus, Ludwig Friedrich 
Otto (17SS-1S43), a semi-rationalistic theologian, 
born at Merseburg, became in 1817 professor of 
Theology at J ena. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian (1792-1860), 
founder of the ‘Tubingen School ’ of theology, was 
born at Sclimiden, near Stuttgart, and held the 
TUbingen chair of Theology from 1826. [Bowr.] 
Bautain, Louis Eugene-Marie (1796-1867), 
mystical theologian, was born and died at Paris. 
He became in 1816 professor of Philosophy at 
Strasbourg, took orders in 1828, was suspended in 
1834 for heterodoxy, but in 1848 was appointed 
vicar-general of the Paris diocese, iD 1853 a pro- 
fessor of the Theological Faculty. [Bo-tan9.) 

Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor, composer, 
Master of the King’s Musick (1942), was born in 
London In 1883. 

Bax, Ernest Belfort (1854-1926), a founder of 
English socialism, born in Leamington. 

Baxter, Sir David (1793-1872), a linen manu- 
facturer and benefactor of Dundee, in 1863 received 
a baronetcy. His sister contributed £150,000 to 
found Dundee University College (1883). 

Baxter, John (1781-1858), a Lewes printer, 
issued ‘ Baxter’s Bible.’ — His son, George Baxteb 
(1804-67), inventor of printing in oil-colours, pro. 
duced famous prints. See Life by Lewis (1910). 

Baxter, Richard, Nonconformist divine, was 
born November 12, 1615, at Rowton, Shrop- 
shire. His father had gambled away Ins pro- 
perty, so for the first ten years of his life 
Baxter lived with his grandfather. His educa- 
tion was irregular, but he acquired immense 
stores of varied knowledge by private study. 
At eighteen he was persuaded to make trial of a 
court life ; but at the end of a month he returned 
home, ‘glad to be gone.’ From his earliest days 
lie was under religious impressions, and in 1638 
he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, having entered on the mastership of 
Dudley grammar-school before that date. After 
a year he went as assistant to a clergyman in 
Bridgnorth, where he laboured for nearly two 
years. Originally, like his family and friends, an 
unhesitating conformist, he about this time found 
himself led to adopt some of the Nonconformist 
views. In 1640 he removed to Kidderminster; 
in 1642, on the outbreak of the Civil War, retired 
to Coventry, and ministered for two years to its 
garrison and inhabitants. His sympathies were 
almost wholly with the Puritans, and after Naseby 
he acted as army-chaplain, and was present at 
the sieges of Bridgwater, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Worcester. Returning to Kidderminster (1647), 
he laboured there with eminent success. His 
health continuing very uncertain, he retired to 
Rouse-Lench, Worcestershire; and here, ‘with 
one foot in the grave,’ wrote the first part of the 
best of all his works, The Saints' Everlasting Rest 
(1650). At the Restoration he was appointed a 
royal chaplain, and took a leading part in the Savoy 
Conference. Presbyterian though he was, he did 
not object to a modified form of Episcopacy ; yet 
he declined the proffered bishopric of Hereford. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity drove him out of the 
English Church, and he retired to Acton, Middle- 
sex. The Act of Indulgence in 1672 permitted linn 
to return to London, where lie divided his time 
between preaching and writing. But in 1685 he 
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was brought, for alle ^ t ament ” before Judge 
phrase of the New . r 1 ^ I t n a " . ' the most brutal 

Jeffreys, who treated hi , ycarin^ it would 
manner, calling him a dog, guc h villain 

be no more than justice to 'V ' p ,^500 .narks, 
through the city. Condemned to p * 00 id he 

Pow?" 3 ’ He* cued 8th December" .1691 See U* 
autobiographical vole 1024, 

192?)? the complete edition of his practical works 
(23 vols. 1830); shorter Lives by Dean Boyle 
(1883), Davies (1886), and a study by Ladell (1 J2J). 

Baxter, Robert Dudley (1827-75), poetical 

economist, Conservative, and Westminster lav^er, 
born at Doncaster. See Memoir by widow (1878). 

Bayard, James Asheton (1767-1815), American 
statesman, was bred a lawyer, and was elected to 
congress in 1796, where he was a conspicuous 
member of the Federal party. He was m the 
senate from 1804 to 1813, opposed the war oi 
1812, and was one of the negotiators of the treaty 
which followed. -His son, Richard Henry (1<9u- 
1868), was long a senator, acting with the wings, 
and represented the United States in Belgium.- 
Another son, James Asheton (1799-1880), was 
also a distinguished democratic senator; and lus 
son, Thomas Francis, born at Wilmington, Del., 
29th Oct. 1828, was bred to commerce, but quali- 
fied for the bar like his father and grandfather, 
and entering the senate (1869), acted with the 
Democrats. He was proposed for the presidency 
in 1880 and 1884, and, secretary of state 1885-89, 
was in 1893-97 ambassador to Great Britain. 
Oxford made him a D.C. L. in 1896. He died at 
Dedham, Mass., 28th Sept. 1898. [Bi'ard. J 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de, 

‘ the knight without fear and without reproach, 
was born in 1476, at the Chateau Bayard, near 
Grenoble. Accompanying Charles VII I. to Italy 
in 1494-95, he won his spurs at the battle ol lor- 
novo, where he captured a standard. Early in 
Louis XII. 's reign, in a battle near Milan, he 
followed the defeated forces with such impetu- 
osity that he entered the city with them, and was 
made a prisoner, but the Duke Ludovico Sforza 
released him without ransom. At Barletta, in 
1502, Bayard and ten other French knights 
fought an equal number of Spaniards ; and 
although seven Frenchmen were overthrown in 
the first charge, the result, chiefly through 
Bayard’s bravery, after a six hours' combat, was 
declared equal. Next we find him fighting 
bravely in Spain, and against the Genoese and 
Venetians. In 1515 Bayard was sent into 
Dauphin^ to make a way for the army over the 
Alps and through Piedmont ; in this expedition 
he made Prosper Colonna a prisoner. Next, at 
Marignano, he gained a victory for Francis I., 
who, in consequence, submitted to receive the 
honour of knighthood from Bayard. When 
Charles V. broke into Champagne, at the head 
of a large army, Bayard defended M6zi£res 
against all assaults. He was mortally wounded 
by a shot from an arquebus, while defending the 
passage of the Sesia, April SO, 1524, and died with 
his face to the foe, reciting the Miserere. His 
body was sent home and buried in the Minorities’ 
ohurch near Grenoble. See Lives by C. Hare (1911), 
Shellabarger (1929), Ballaguy (1936); by Champier 
(1525), and Bayard’s secretary, Jacques Joftrey 
(‘Le Loyal Serviteur,' 1527), of which there are 
English translations by Sara Coleridge (1825), 
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Kinderslev (1848), and Larchey (1883) fF r . 
pron. Ba-yahS.} 

Bayazid' I. See Bajazet. 

Baver Johann (1572-1625), astronomical chart- 
oerapher, was born at Rhain, in Bavaria, and 
died an advocate at Augsburg. His zeal for 
Protestantism was such that he was called Os 
ProUstZntiu m (‘ the Protestants’ Mouth ’). [BVer.) 

Bavle Pierre, was born at Carlat, near Foix, 
in Languedoc, ISth November 1647. The son of 
a Calvinist pastor, he yet studied philosophy 
under the Jesuits at Toulouse, and for a year 
and a half turned Catholic. To escape ecclesi- 
astical censure, be withdrew to Geneva, and 
thence to Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva, where 
he studied the philosophy of Descartes. After 
a few years he returned to France, and in 1675 
was elected to the chair of Philosophy at Sedan, 
in 1681 at Rotterdam. In 1684 lie started Nouvelles 
dc la Republiqttc des Lettres , one of the most 
successful attempts at a popular journal of 
literary criticism. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes led Bayle to write a strong defence 
of toleration ; but accusations brought forward 
by the theologian Jurieu, who regarded Bayle as 
an a <r ent of France and the enemy of Protestant* 
ism,°led to the loss of his licence to teach (1G93). 
Bayle now assiduously devoted his leisure to the 
Diet ionna ire Jlistorique et Critique (2 vols. Rotter- 
dam, 1696 ; latest ed. 16 vols. Paris, 1820). This, 
the first work published under his own name, 
exercised an immense influence over literature 
and philosophy, and was the dawn of scepticism 
of the 18th century. Jurieu induced the con- 
sistory of Rotterdam to censure the Dictionary, 
on account of the irreligious tendency of the 
article 4 David,’ and its commendation of certain 
atheists. New opponents were called into the 
arena by his Rtponse anx Questions d'vn Provincial , 
and the continuation of an earlier work, Pensiet 
sur la Cowetc. Jacquelot and Leclerc attacked 
his religions opinions, while others persecuted 
him as the enemy of Protestantism and Holland. 
He died 2Sth Dec. 1706. His (Euvres Diverses 
appeared at the Hague(4 vols. 1725-31), hisselected 
Corresjyondance Inedite at Copenhagen (1891). See 
French Life by Desmaizeaux (Amst. 1730), and 
German by Feuerbach (1838); also Sir J. F. 
Stephen’s Ilorce Sabbat ice v (vol. ii. 1892). 

Bayly, Ada Ellen. See Lyall, Edna. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, song-writer, was born 
at Bath, October 13, 1797, and was trained for 
the church at Winchester and St Mary Hall, 
Oxford. In 1S24, however, he settled in London ; 
and his I’d be a Butterfly was quickly followed 
by The Soldier's Tear, I Ve met — 'twas in a Crowd, 
She wore a Wreath of Roses , Oh, no, we never 
mention her, Ac. He also wrote a novel, several 
volumes of verse, some tales, and thirty-six 
dramatic pieces. In his last years afflicted by 
sickness and loss of fortune, he died April 22, 
1839. See A. Lang’s Essays in Little (1891). 

Bayne, Peter, born at Fodderty, Ross-shire, 
19th Oct. 1S30, studied at Aberdeen, and became 



land (1893), Ac., he died in London, 12th Feb. 1890. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer, born at Wellington, 
Somerset, 24th March 1823, studied at Bristol 
College and Edinburgh University, and became 
assistant to Sir William Hamilton. In 1857-64 
he was assistant-editor of the Daily News, and 
m 1864 became professor of Logic at St Andrews, 
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where he remained till his death, in London, 
aoth May 1887. He wrote much for reviews and 
magazines, and was editor of the ninth edition 
of the Encuclopcedia Bntannica. See Memoir by 
Prof Lewis Campbell prefixed to Baynes s Shak- 
spere Studies and other Essays (1894), and J. 
Skelton’s Table-talk (1895). 

Bazaine, Francois Achille, a marshal of 
France, born at Versailles, 13th February 1811. 
Entering the army in 1831 lie served in Algeria, 
Spain, the Crimea, the Italian campaign of 1859, 
and the French expedition to Mexico (1862), but 
is solely remembered by his capitulation at Metz 
(October 27, 1870), when 3 marshals, over 6000 
officers, and 173,000 men became prisoners of 
war For this, in 1873, he was court-martialled, 
and’ sentenced to degradation and death, a 
sentence commuted to 20 years imprisonment. 
But in 1874 he escaped from the fortress on the 
tie Ste Marguerite, near Cannes, and he died at 
Madrid, 23d September 1888. 

Bazalgette, Sir Joseph William (1819-90), 
the engineer of great drainage works and the 
Thames embankments, was knighted in 18/4. 

Bazancourt, Cesar, Baron de (1810-65), nov- 
elist and military historian, was born and died 
in Paris. [ha-zon* -coor' 

Bazard, Saint- Amand (1791-1832), born at 
Paris, in 1820 founded an association of French 
Carbonari, and in 1825 attached himself to the 
school of Saint-Simon, he and Enfantin.becoming 

its ‘ Pfcres Supremes.’ [Ba-zaV.) 

Bazin, Franqois, (1816-78), a French composer 

of comic operas. [Ba-zai i?'.) 

Banin, Jacques Rioomer (1771-1820), a French 
democrat and publicist, who fell in a duel. 

Bazin, Ren6 (1853-1932), born at Angers, won 
fame with Les Oberle (1901) and other novels. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1903. 

Beach. See Hicks-Beach. 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, 
statesman and novelist, was born 21st December 
1804, in London, most likely at 6 King s Road 
(now 22 Theobald’s Road), Bedford Row. He 
tvas the eldest son of Isaac D’Israeli (q.v.), whose 
father came to England from Modena as an im- 
porter of Leghorn chip and straw hats, but 
became a banker ; the mother’s family had been 
driven out of Spain by the Inquisition. He 
was duly circumcised at the Spanish Syna- 
gogue in Bevis Marks, but in 1817, a boy of 
twelve, was baptised at St Andrew s, Holborn. 
and entered thus on all the privileges from 
which the Jewish race was still debarred. He 
was educated partly at a private school kept at 
Walthamstow by a Unitarian minister ; in 1821 
was articled to a solicitor ; in 1824 entered Lin- 
coln's Inn, and kept nine terms ; but in 1831 had 
his name removed from the books. In 1826 the 
first part of Vivian Grey became straightway the 
talk of the town ; the second part, now little read, 
succeeded in 1827 ; the Gulliverian Captain Popan- 
t7toinl828 ; and thehigh-flown Young Duke in 1831. 
In 1830-31 he took a twelvemonth’s holiday in 
the Mediterranean, visiting Spain, Venice, Jeru- 
salem (the home of his ancestors), and describing 
his doings in the fourteen graphic Home Letters 
(1885), where we see him young, brilliant, fop- 
pish, affectedly affected, just as we know him in 
Maclise’s portrait. 

He returned to England to find the country in 
the throes of the Reform Bill; and in 1832 stood 
twice for Wycombe as an advanced Radical, 
backed by O’Connell and Joseph Hume. He 


failed both times, and failed again in 1835, when 
as a Tory he contested Taunton, quarrelling with 
O’Connell, and sending a challenge to O'ConneH's 
son. Not until 1837, the first year of Victoria's 
reign, did he enter parliament, as member for 
Maidstone. Meanwhile he had published Con- 
tarini Fleming (1832), The Wondrous Tale of Alroy 
(1833), The Revolutionary Epick (1834), Vindica- 
tion of the English Constitutioii (1835), Henrietta 
Temple (1837), and Venetia (1837). His maiden 
speech, on Irish election petitions, was clever 
enough, yet was greeted with shouts of laughter, 
till, losing patience, he cried, almost shouted : 

* I have begun several things many times, and 
have often succeeded at last ; ay, and though I 
sit down now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.’ In less than nine years 
that time did come. A reckless free-lance 
at iirst, persistent in little save hatred of the 
Whigs, he had risen since 1842 to be head of the 
‘ Young England ’ party, when suddenly, from 
the hour of his savage onslaught on Peel m the 
Corn-law debate of 22d January 1846, he became 
the real leader of the Tory Protectionist squires, 
though their nominal chief for two years was 
Lord George Bentinck (q.v.). To this period 
belong Coningsby (1844), Sybil (1845), and Tan- 
credy or the New Cruso.de (1847). As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the Lower House 
in the brief Derby administration of 1852, he 
coolly discarded Protection, and came off on the 
whole with flying colours; still, his budget was 
rejected, mainly through Mr Gladstone’s attack on 
it ; and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, in the Aber- 
deen coalition ministry. In 1858 he returned, 
with Lord Derby, to power, and next year intro- 
duced a petty measure of parliamentary reform— 
his ‘ fancy franchise ’ bill— whose rejection was 
followed by resignation. For seven long years 
the Liberals remained in office ; and Disraeli, in 
opposition, displayed talents as a debater, and 
a spirit and persistency under defeat that won for 
him the admiration of his adversaries. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the third Derby 
administration (1866), he introduced and carried 
a Reform Bill (1867), far more democratic, more 
sweeping in its character, than one just rejected 
by the Conservatives and malcontent Liberals. 
It was ‘ a leap in the dark,’ Lord Derby's own 
phrase ; the leap at any rate was boldly taken. In 
February 1868 he succeeded Lord Derby as 
premier ; but, in the face of a hostile majority, 
he resigned in December. On this occasion Mrs 
Disraeli was raised to the peerage as Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, an honour sdie survived only till 
15th December 1S72. The rich widow, fifty-six 
years old, of his first colleague, Mr Wyndham 
Lewis, she had married Disraeli in 1839. 

In 1874 Disraeli entered on his second premier- 
ship, the first two years of which were marked 
by the abolition of church patronage in Scotland, 
by an act to put down Ritualistic practices, and 
by one excellent measure, to protect British 
seamen against ‘floating coffins,’ which was 
forced on the government by Mr Plimsoll. But 
a spirited foreign policy was more to Disraeli’s 
taste than humdrum domestic reforms. In 1875 
he made Britain half-owner of the Suez Canal ; 
and in 1876 he conferred on the Queen the now 
title of Empress of India, himself the same year 
being called to the Upper House as Earl of 
Beaconsfield. He had sat for Shrewsbury from 
1841 to 1847, and thenceforward for Buckingham- 
shire. A free career was opened to his enterprise 
by the outbreak of insurrection in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Himself, he pooh-poohed the ‘Bui- 
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garian atrocities,’ an d was a ^^ or aggr^sslorK 
Turkey as a bulwark against Bussl&n e^ a 

monecl to Malta It was ! veiy m the Berlin 
attended with Lord Salisbury, auu 
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5,4 Cyprus. The Afghan and Zulu wars com- 
bined with commercial depression and 
troubles in Ireland to sicken the country of an 
‘ Imperial ’ policy ; and the general election o 
1880 returning a large Liberal nia J^ 1 ^’ f 
government resigned before the . 

parliament. Lothair had appeared 
now came Endymion, like so many of Beacons- 
field's novels, the story of a fortunate politician. 
On 19th April 1S81 he died at his London 
residence in Curzon Street ; and the terms of 
his will precluding a public funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he was buried at Hughemlen, near 
Wycombe, his home for the last thirty y^* ai ' s - 
See Lord Beaconsfield' s Letters , 1830-52 (18b< ) ; 
his Selected Speeches , edited by Kebbel (2 vols. 
(1882); the authoritative Life by Monypennv and 
Buckle (1910 et seq.) ; Sir W. Fraser’s Disraeli and 
his Day (1891) ; a Beaconsfield Bibliography m 
Notes and Queries (1S93); and the Lives by 
O’Connor (hostile, 1879), Braudes (trans. 1880), 
Ewald (1882), Hitcliman (3d ed. 1885), Kebbel 
(1888, 1896), Fronde (1890), Meynell (1903), Sichel 
(1904), Maurois (trans. 1927) ; also Wolfs intro- 
duction to thecentenary edition ofhis works (1905) 
Beale, Dorothea (1831-1906), eminent educa 
tionist and LL.D. of Edinburgh, born in London 
was from 1858 principal of Cheltenham Ladies 
College. See Life by Elizabeth Raikes (190S). 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828-1906), physiologist, 
born in London, studied at King's College, where 
lie was professor 1853-96. His works include 
Protoplasm (1870), Life Theories (1871). &c. 

Beales, Edmond (1S03-81), a radical reformer 
and county court judge, born at Cambridge. 

Beard, George Miller (1839-S3), an American 
physician, best known by his valuable American 
Nervousness (1881). 

Beardsley, Aubrey, designer in black and 
white, born at Brighton in 1872, was in an archi- 
tect’s and a fire-insurance office, and became 
famous by his posters and illustrations in 
the Yellow Book (1894, &c.). In 1897 ho turned 
Catholic, and died at Mentone, 16th March 1898. 

Beaton, or Bethune, David, Cardinal and 
Primate of Scotland, was born at Balfour, Fife, 
in 1494, and educated at the universities of St 
Andrews and Glasgow, afterwards studying 
theology and law at Paris. In 1519 tho Regent 
Albany appointed him resident for Scotland at 
tho French court ; in 1525 ho took his seat in 
the Scots parliament as Abbot of Arbroath ; in 
1528 was appointed Lord Privy Seal. Twice sent 
ambassador to France, to negotiate James V.’s 
two marriages, ho was admittod to all the privi- 
leges of a French citizen, and in 1537 was mado 
Bishop of Mirepoix in Foix. After his return, 
he became coadjutor to his uncle in the see of 
St Andrews, and in 1538 was elevated to tlm 
dignity of a cardinal. On his uncle’s death in 
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1539 lie succeeded him as Archbishop of St 
Andrews, and soon commenced a persecution of 
the Reformers, obtaining from the pope the ap. 
nointment of legatus a latere in Scotland. On 
James’s death, after the disastrous rout at Solway 
Moss (1542), Beaton produced a forged will, 
appointing himself and three others regents of 
the kingdom during the minority of the infant 
Queen Mary. The nobility, however, elected the 
Earl of Arran regent, who then professed the 
reformed faith. Beaton was arrested, but soon 
liberated and reconciled to the regent, whom he 
induced to abandon the English interest, and 
publicly to abjure Protestantism. On the young 
queen’s coronation in 1543, Beaton was again ad- 
mitted of the council and appointed chancellor. 
In 1546 lie caused George Wishart (q.v.) to be 
burnt at St Andrews, and witnessed his suflerings 
from a window. Three months later he was him- 
self assassinated by a band of conspirators in his 
castle of St Andrews, 29th May 1546. His mistress, 
Marion Ogilvy, had borne him at least two sons 
and one daughter— the last married an Earl of 
Crawford. See Life by Professor Herkless (1891). 

Beaton, James, uncle to the cardinal, took his 
M. A. at St Andrews in 1493, and rose rapidly to 
be Archbishop of Glasgow (1509), and of St 
Andrews (1522). One of the regents during 
James V.’s minority, he upheld the Hamilton 
against the Douglas faction ; and in 1526 he had 
‘ to keep sheep in Balgrumo,’ whilst the Douglases 
plundered his castle. He was soon, however, 
reinstated in his see, and figured as a zealous 
supporter of France, and an opponent of the 
Reformation, Patrick Hamilton and three other 
Protestants being burnt during Beaton’s primacy. 
He died at St Andrews in 1539. — Another James 
Beaton, nephew to the cardinal, was born in 
1517, and in 1552 was consecrated archbishop of 
Glasgow. He stood high in favour with the 
queen-regent, Mary of Lorraine, on whose death 
in 1560 he withdrew to Paris. There he dwelt as 
Scottish ambassador, honoured by all men for his 
blameless life, till his death, 30th April 1603. 

Beatrice. See Dante. 

Beatrice, Princess. See Battenberg. 

Beattie, George (1786-1823), a Montrose law- 
yer, author of John o' Arnha and other poems. 

Beattie, James, poet and essayist, was bom 
at Laurencekirk in 1735 ; studied at Marisclial 
College, Aberdeen (1749-53); was schoolmaster 
at Fordoun parish, then a master of Aberdeen 
grammar-school, and in 1760 professor of Moral 
Philosophy in his old college. His overrated 
Essay on Truth (1770) attacked Hume. In 1771-74 
appeared The Minstrel , tho poem by which alone 
he is now remembered. He died August 18, 1808. 
Seo Forbes, Beattie and his Friends (1904) ; Mackio 
Jamrs Beattie the Minstnl (1908). 1 

Beatty, David, Eakl (1871-1936), a native of 
Co. Wexford, entered the navy and served in the 
Sudan (1896-98; D.S.O.) and China (1900). Ob- 
taining tlag rank at thirty-eight, he took command 
of the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron in 1918, distin- 
guished himsolf nt Heligoland Bight (Aug. 28, 
1914), Dogger Bank (Jan. 24, 1915), and Jutland 
(May 31, 1916); and in Nov. 1916 became com- 
mander-in-chief of tho Grand Fleet. Knighted iu 
1914, G.C. B. (1916), G.C.V.O. (1917). he was made 
Admiral of the Fleet, an Karl, O.M., and First 
Sea Lord, and granted £100,000 in 1919. 

Beauolerk, Toi ham (1789-80), friend of Samuel 
Johnson, was the only son of Lord Sydney 
Beauclerk, In 1768, two day* after her divorce 


BEAUFORT 

from Lord Bolingbroke, he married Diana (1734- 
1808), daughter of the second Duke of Marl- 
borough, and an artist of some ability, still known 
through Bartolozzi’s engravings. See Birkbeck 
Hill’s Dr Johnson, his Friends and Critics (18/8). 

Beaufort, Duke of, a title conferred in 1682 
on Henry Somerset, the son of the Marquis of 
Worcester (q.v.). Henry Charles Fitzroy Somei- 
set, eighth Duke (1824-99), succeeded his fathei 
in 1853. He was one of the editors of the sport- 
ing ‘ Badminton Library.’ 

Beaufort, Henry (1377-1447), Cardinal, was a 
natural son of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swyn- 
ford, and thus half-brother to Henry IV. His 
parents were married in 1396, and their children 
1 a optimised next year by Richard II. He studied 
at Oxford and at Aix-la-Chapelle ; was consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1398; in succeeded 

William of Wykeham in the see of Winchester 
thrice filled the office of chancellor ; and at the 
Council of Constance (1417) voted for the election 
of Pope Martin V., by whom m 1426 he was niade 
a cardinal. He strongly opposed Henry V. s pro- 
position to levy a new impost on 
the war against France ; but in 1410-21 he lent 
the monarch, out of his own private purse, 
£28,000— a sum which justifies the belief that he 
was the wealthiest subject in England. In I42i 
the pope sent him as legate into Germany, to 
organise a crusade against the Hussites. This 
undertaking failed; and the cardinal fell under 
papal displeasure. In 1431 he conducted the young 
king, Henry VI., 


Kln „ nem v » * ’to Paris, to be crowned as king 
of France and England. He died at Winchester. 

Beaufort, Jane. See James I., of Scotland. 

Beaufort, Margaret (1443-1509), daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Somerset, was thrice 
married — to the Earl of Richmond, Henry Staf- 
ford, and the Earl of Derby. She is the Lady 
Margaret' who was a benefactor to both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. See Life by Routh (1925). 

Beauharnais, Alexandre, Vicomte de (1760- 
04) was born in Martinique of an ancient French 
family * served in the American war of independ- 
ence ; and in 1789 eagerly embraced the French 
Revolution. He was made Secretary of the 
National Assembly, but was guillotined July 23, 
1794 In 1779 he had married Josephine (q.v.), 
afterwards wife of Napoleon, and his daughter 
Hortense in 1802 married Napoleons brother 
Louis ; so that Beauharnais was thus the grand- 
father of Napoleon III. — His son, Eugene de 
Beauharnais (1781-1824), after his mothers 
marriage (1796) with Napoleon, accompanied linn 
to Italy and Egypt. He rapidly rose to the 
highest military rank ; and in 1805 was made a 
prince of France and viceroy of Italy. In 1806 
he married the Princess Amelia Augusta of 
Bavaria (1788-1851), and in 1807 was created 
Prince of Venice, and declared by Napoleon his 
adopted son, and heir of the kingdom of Italy. 
Wise, honourable, and virtuous, he showed great 
military talent in the Italian campaigns, in the 
wars against Austria, and in the retreat from 
Moscow. In the Hundred Days he took no 
part ; and he was allowed to retain his posses- 
sions in the March of Ancona, large sums being 
granted him in compensation for his other Italian 
possessions, with which he purchased the land- 
graviate of Leuclitenberg and principality of 
Eichstadt, as Duke of Leuclitenberg taking his 
place among the nobles of Bavaria. See Lives by 
Aubriet (1826), Baudoncourt (1827), Miss Mon- 
tagu (1913), and his iUmoires et Correspondance, 
by Du Casse (10 vols. 1858-60).— His second son. 
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Max EuofeNE Joseph Napol£on (1817-52), who 
in 1835 succeeded his elder brother as Duke oi 
Leuclitenberg, married a daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia ; ami his descendants bear the 

name of Romanovski, and ranked among the mem- 
bers of the Russian imperial family. [Bo-ar-nay.) 

Beaumarchais, De, the name assumed by 
Pierre Augustin Caron, next to Moliere the 
greatest French comic dramatist. Born in Paris, 
January 24, 1732, he was brought up to the watch- 
maker’s (his father’s) trade, and at twenty-one 
invented a new escapement, which was pirated 
by a rival. His vigorous defence of his rights 
brought him into notice at court, where his 
handsome figure and fine address quickly pro- 
cured him advancement. He was engaged to 
teach the harp to Louis XV.’s daughters, and m 
1756 the wealthy widow of a court official married 
him, whereupon he assumed the title by which 
lie was known thenceforward. Duverney, a rich 
banker of Paris, also helped him to some specula- 
tions which realised a handsome fortune, largely 
increased in 1768 by another prudent marriage 
with a wealthy widow. His first plays, Finnic 
(1767) and Les Deux Amis (17/0), had but a 
moderate success. The death of Duverney in 
1770 involved him in a long lawsuit with his 
heir, Count Lablaclie, in the course of which lie 
became the idol of the populace, as the supposed 
champion of popular rights against the corrupt 
tribunals of the old regime. Beaumarchais 
appealed to the public by publishing his famous 
mmoires du Sieur Beaumarchais par luv-minu 
(1774-78 ; new ed. by Sainte-Beuve, 1873), a work 
which united the bitterest satire with the sharpest 
logic, and gained for him a reputation that made 
even Voltaire uneasy. The same brilliant satire 
burns in his two famous comedies, U Barbier dc 
Seville (1775) and La Folle Jour nee, ou le Manage 
de Figaro (1784). The latter had a most unprece- 
dented success; and both are still popular act- 
in^ plays in France, but in England are chiefly 
known through Mozart’s and Rossini's adapta- 
tions. The Revolution cost Beaumarchais his 
vast fortune, and, suspected of an attempt to 
sell arms to the emigres, he had even to take 
refuge in Holland and England (1793). Stone- 
deaf in his last years, he died in Paris, May 19, 
1799. His Thedtre lias been edited by Saint-Marc 
Girardin (1861) and by D’Heylli and Marescot 
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(1869-75), his (Euvres Completes by Molantl (1874) 
and Fournier (1875). See Lives and monographs 
by Lomenie (4th ed. 1880), Paul Lindau (Berl. 
1875), Bettelheim (Frankf. 1886), Bonnefon (1887), 
Lintilliac (1887), Gudin de la Brenellerie (1888), 
and Andre Hallays (1897). [Bo-mar-shay' .] 

Beaumont and Fletcher, a pair of the greatest 
dramatists of the Elizabethan age. Francis Beau- 
mont was the third son of Francis Beaumont, 
judge of the Common Pleas, and was born at 
Gracedieu, Leicestershire, in 1584. He was ad- 
mitted in 1597 to Broadgate Hall, Oxford (now 
Pembroke College), and in 1600 to the Inner 
Temple. In 1602 he published Salmacis and 
Hennaphrodilus , an expansion of Ovid’s story, 
and ere long became an intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson and the other men of genius who assem- 
bled at the Mermaid Tavern, among them, doubt- 
less, John Fletcher. He was born at Rye in 
December 1579, the third son of that Dean of 
Peterborough who disturbed the last moments of 
Mary Stuart, and afterwards as Bishop of London 
died either of chagrin at the queen’s displeasure 
on account of his second marriage, or of the lm- 
moderate use of tobacco. The boy entered Bene t 
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and cloak and everything in common 
mont married in 1613 but d>ed 0 tli hfeSLt four 
Fletcher wrote on until his death, h _ lavs 
years producing no less than eleven new pla>s. 

He died of the plague m Au S“® t , 16 |?: fccher firs t 
The works of Beaumont and FJetcher , i 

collected in 1647, comprise in a ^, f ^- fc 'o f P t hese 
a masque, and several mi nor poems. Ol inwn 

may be specified The Maids Tragedy, akesDeare 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (in which Shaken speare 

had almost certainly a hand) and that most 
delightful pastoral The Faithful Shepherdess. See 
G. d. Macaulay’s Beaumont (1S83), and C. M. 
Gaylev’s (1914). Dyce’s edition (11 vols. 1843-46) 
was followed by A. H Gulle. s d vols. 1904 
et seq.), and Glover and Waller s (10 vols. 1905-12). 
Beaumont, Eon de. See Eon de Beaumont. 
Beaumont, Sir Georoe Howland, landscape- 
painter and art-patron, was born at Stonehall, 
Dunmow, Essex, 6th November 1753, and studied 
at Eton and New College, Oxford. He was an 
intimate friend of Reynolds ; at his Leicester- 
shire seat, Coleorton, enterUined Wordsworth, 
Scott, Rogers, Byron, Wilkie, Haydon, &c. ; and 
presented his valuable collection of pictures to 
the National Gallery. He died 7th February 
1827. See Knight’s Memorials of Coleorton (188/). 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste Elie de (1798-1874), 
a French geologist, born at Cauon, Calvados. 

Beaumont, Sir John (1582 -1627), elder brother 
of the dramatist, from Broadgates Hall, Oxford, 
proceeded to the Inner Temple, and in 1626 was 
created a baronet. His ‘ Bos worth Field ’ and 
6acred poems (1629) have been edited by Dr 
Brosart in his ‘Fuller’s Worthies Library.’ 

Beaumont, Joseph, D.D. (1616-99), poet, born 
at Hadleigh, Suffolk, from 1663 was master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. His Psyche (1648), which 
is longer than the Faerie Queene, was edited with 
his other poems by Grosart (2 vols. 1880). 

Beaumont, William (1796-4853), an American 
doctor, whose work on Digestion (1833) was based 
on experiments with a young Canadian, Alexis 
St Martin, suffering from a gun-shot wound. 

Beaumont-Vassy, Edouard de la Bonniniere, 
Vicomte de (1816-75), a French historian. 

Beaune, Flori.mond de (1601-52), a mathe- 
matician and friend of Descartes, was born and 
died at Blois. [ Boon.) 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant (1818- 
1893), Confederate general, was born near New 
Orleans, graduated at West Point in 1838, 
served with distinction in the Mexican war, and 
was appointed by the Confederate government to 
the command at Charleston, 8.C., where, April 
12, 1861, he commenced the war by the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. He was virtually in com- 
mand at the first battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1801 ; and, sent to the west in the spring of 1862 
as second to General A. S. Johnston, lie succeeded 
to the command when the latter was killed in 
the first day’s battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Defeated on the second day’s fighting, ho 
retreated to Corinth, Miss., where he reorganised 
his division ; but on the approach of the Union 
troops he evacuated the place, and was super- 
seded by General Bragg. In 1864 he commanded 


the military division of the west, but failed to 
check Sherman’s march to the sea. [ Bo-re-gard' 
Beausobre, Isaac de (1059-1738). Huguenot 
writer, born at Ntort, in Poitou. [ Bo-sobr 
Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, 1st 
Baron (cr. 1916), British newspaper magnate and 
politician, was born in 1879 in New Brunswick 
and had made a fortune in finance before coming 
to England, where he entered politics as a Con- 
servative (1910) and acquired also various 
popular newspapers. In the First World War 
he was Canadian government representative at 
the front, skilfully prepared the Canadian war 
records, and in 1918 entered the cabinet. His 
Politicians and the War (1928-32) caused a stir. 
In the Second World War he sat in the Churchill 
war cabinet from 1940 till 1942, when he with- 
drew, returning, however, to office in 1943. 

Bebel, Ferdinand August (1840-1918), born 
at Cologne, became a master turner, and rose by 
1871 to be a leader of the German Social Demo- 
crat movement and its chief spokesman in the 
Reichstag. Imprisonment more than once added 
to his popularity. He wrote much on socialism, 
on the Peasants’ War, on the status of women, and 
an autobiography (trans. 1912). [Bai/bel.] 
Beccaria, Cesare, Marchese de (1735 or 1738- 
94), born at Milan, in 1704 published anonymously 
his Dei Delitti e dclle Pcne (‘ On Crimes and 
Punishments ’). Denouncing capital punishment 
and torture and early advocating prevention of 
crime by education, the work had a widespread 
influence on the punishment and prevention of 
crime. In 1768 he was made professor of 
Political Philosophy at Milan and in 1791 a 
member of the board for reform of the judicial 
code. See Life prefixed to Farren’s translation of 
the Dei Delitti (1880). [Bek-ka-ree'a.] 

Beccaria, Giovanni Battista (1716-81), from 
1748 professor of Physics at Turin, did much to 
forward the science of electricity. 

Beche. See De la Beche. 

Becher, Lady. See O’Neill, Eliza. 

Becher, Johann Joachim (1635-82), a chemist, 
born at Speyer, whose Physica Subterranea (1669) 
was the first attempt made to bring physics ana 
chemistry into close relation. [Bay'hher.) 

Bechstein, Karl (1826-1900), born at Gotha, 
in 1856 founded in Berlin his famous piano 
factory. 

Beck, Adolf (1841-1909), a Norwegian twice 
(1896, 1904), owing to mistaken identity, wrongly 
convicted in Lonaon of frauds on women. He 
received two free pardons and £5000 compensa- 
tion. See Trial (ed. E. It. W r atson, 1924). 

Beck, or Beek, David (1621-50), a Dutoh por- 
trait-painter, worked mostly at foreign courts. 

Becker, Karl Ferdinand (1775-1849), German 
doctor (1815) and schoolmaster (1823), wrote 
valuable works on the Gorman language. 

Beoker, Karl Ferdinand (1804-77), musician 
and writer on music, was born and died at Lelprig. 

Beoker, Nikolaus ( 1809-45), the author in 1840 
of the JFtheitilied ( 4 Sie sollen ihn nlcht haben •), 
which called forth Alfred de Mussot's answer 
( 4 Nous l’avons eu votre Rhin allemand *). 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf (1796-1846). born at 
Dresden, in 1842 becamo professor of Archmology 
at Leipzig. In Charities (1840) he ventured to re- 
produce the social lifo of old Greece ; and In 
Gallus (1838) of the Augustan age at Rome. 

Beckerath, Hermann von (1801-70), a German 
politician and banker, who waa born and died at 
Krefold. Ho was a resolute advocate of German 
unity. Soe Life by Kopstadt (1874). 

Beokeft, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born In London In 1118 or Norman parent- 
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ace his father being a wealthy merchant. That 
his’ mother was a love-lorn Saracen is a pretty 
but baseless tradition. Educated at Merton 
Priory and in London, he was trained in 
knightly exercises at Pevensey Castle, next 
studied theology at Paris, and then, on his 
father’s failure, was clerk for three years in a 
lawyer’s office. About 1142 he entered the 
household of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who sent him to study canonical juris- 
prudence at Bologna and A uxerre, heaped pre- 
ferments on him, including the arclideaconrj of 
Canterbury (1154), and employed him in several 
important missions. At the papal comt in 115- 
he had promoted the cause of Henry of Aqjou 
against that of Stephen’s son, Eustace ; in 1155, 
the year after Henry’s accession, he received the 
office of chancellor, and thus resuscitated the 
hopes of the English, as the first Englishman- 
born since the Conquest who had filled I anj 
high office. So magnificent was his hospitality, 
thlt Henry himself did not live in a manner 
more sumptuous. He fought like any knight 
in the Toulouse campaign (1159), and would 
seem in everything to have kj™- 

self as a mere layman, though he 
orders. The change-, then, was all the more 
sudden when in 1102 he was created ^M»shop 
of Canterbury. He resigned the chancellorship, 
turned a rigid ascetic, showed his liberality only 
in charities, and in short became as zealous a 
servitor of the church as ever before of king or 
archbishop. He figured soon as a champion of 
her rights against all aggressions by the king and 
his courtiers, several nobles and other laymen 
being excommunicated for their alienation of 
church property. Henry II., who, like all the 
Norman kings, endeavoured to keep the clergy in 
subordination to the state, in U64 convoked the 
Council of Clarendon, where were adopted the so- 

called ‘Constitutions,’ or laws relative to the 
respective powers of church and state. To these, 
curtailing clerical immunities, the primate at first 
declared he would never consent ; but afterwards 
he was induced to give his unwilling approba- 
tion. Henry now began to perceive that Becket s 
notions and his own were utterly antagonistic, 
and clearly exhibited his hostility to Becket, 
who thereupon tried to leave the country. For 
this offence Henry confiscated his goods, and 
Bequestered the revenues of his see. A claim 
was also made on him for 44,000 marks, as the 
balance due by him to the crown when he 
ceased to be chancellor. Becket appealed to the 
pope, and escaped to France. He spent two 
years at the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny in 
Burgundy ; and then, the pope seeming disposed 
to take up his cause, he went to Rome, and 
pleaded personally before his holiness, who re- 
instated him in the see of Canterbury Becket 
now returned to France, and thence he wrote 
angry letters to the English bishops, threatening 
them with excommunication. Several efforts 
were made to reconcile him with Henry, which, 
however, proved futile ; but at length in 11 <0 an 
agreement was patched up The result was that 
Becket returned to England, entering Canter- 
bury amid the rejoicings of the people, who 
regarded him as a shield from the oppressions of 
the nobility. Fresh quarrels soon broke out; 
excommunications were renewed; and Henry at 
last exclaimed: ‘Of the cowards that eat my 
bread, is there none will rid me of this turbulent 
priest?’ Four knights— Fitzurse, Tracy, Brito, 
and Morville— overheard the hasty words ; and, 
quitting Normandy by separate ways, on the 


evening of 29th December 1170 entered Canter- 
bury cathedral, and slew the archbishop before 
the altar of St Benedict, in the north transept. 
Two years afterwards Becket was canonised. 

See Dr Giles's Vita el Epistolcc S. Thomas (2 vols. 
1S46); Father Morris’s Life of St Thomas (1859 ; 2d 
ed. 1S85); Canon Robertson’s Life of Becket ( 1859), 
and Materials for the History of Becket (7 vols. 
1875-86); Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury ; 
Freeman’s Historical Essays; Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops; Fronde’s Short Studies; Radfords 
Thomas of London (1894); Abbott s StThonmsoJ 
Canterbury (1899) ; Hutton s Thomas Becket (192o). 

Beckett, Sir Edmund. See Grimthorpe, Lord. 

Beckett, Isaac (1053-1719), a mezzotint en- 
graver, who worked much after Knoller s portraits. 

Beckford, Petkr (1740-1811), of Stapleton near 
Blandford, published Thoughts upon Hare and ' box 
Hunting (1781). See Life by Higginson (1937). 

Beckford, William, born in Jamaica m 1709. 
in 1723 was sent to England, and educated at 
Westminster. Elected an alderman (1752) and 
member for the City of London (1753), he was 
twice Lord Mayor. As such he showed himself 
a doughty Whig, a rival almost of Wilkes, a man 
who dared to speak face to face with a king. A 
petition from the London corporation, presented 
bv him to George III., being treated as uncon- 
stitutional, he delivered a dignified remonstrance, 
and. the king’s answer being still unconciliatory, 
proceeded to argue the point. Just four weeks 
later he died in London, 21st June 1770. 

Beokford, William, son of the preceding, 
was born at Fonthill, Wiltshire, at the end of 
September 1760, and on his fathers death in 
1770 inherited a vast fortune. Already in ins 
seventeenth year he revealed remarkable intel- 
lectual precocity in his satirical Memoirs of Extra- 
ordinary Painters. From 1777 he spent much 
time on the continent, meeting Voltaire in 1778, 
and making later a grand tour in Flanders, 
Germany, and Italy. In 1784 he entered parliar- 
ment as a member for Wells, but from that same 

year he found himself excluded from society— and 
indeed from England— by reason of a reputation 
for certain evil habits. In 1787 Vathelc , an 
Arabian tale of extraordinary and gloomy im- 
aginative splendour, appeared in French in two 
editions (Lausanne and Paris, slightly differing), 
the graceful style being modelled on \ oltaires. 
Beckford said that he wrote it at a single sitting 
of three days and two nights ; it has been shown 
that he worked at it for months, indeed for 
years. The English translation by Dr Samuel 
Henley had, contrary to Beck ford’s wish, been 
published (anonymously) in 1786. In 1787-S9 
Beckford sought distraction from the loss of his 
wife (a daughter of the Earl of Aboyne) in a 
visit to Portugal, Spain, and Paris; revisiting 
Portugal in 1793, he settled in that 1 Paradise 
near Cintra which Byron commemorates in Child e 
Harold. He returned to England in 1796, and 
proceeded to erect a new palace, Fonthill Abbey, 
its chief feature a tower which fell in 1800 but 
was rebuilt (276 feet high). In 1822 he sold 
Fonthill Abbey and most of its contents for 
£330,000 ; in 1825 the great tower fell again. 
On the sale of Fonthill, Beckford removed to 
Bath, and there built Lansdown Tower. In 1834 
he published Italy , with Sketches of Spain and 
Portugal (incorporating, in modified form, Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts, and Incident, suppressed in 
1783), and in 1835 another volume of Recollections 
of travel. He died 2d May 1844. See Lift by 
J. W. Oliver (1932), Guy Chapman s edition of the 
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Travel Diaries ( 1928 ) and of Vathek 'J 
French, with the ‘Episodes ) and Grtasditci. 
new English translation of Vathek (1929). 

Beckmann Johann (1739-1811), professor of 

?/ Inventin' ( 5 vols. 1780-1 805 ; Eng- t«n» j.WM • 

Beckwith, John (^SS-lSoSX 

Beokx, Peter John (1795-1887), from 1853 
general of the Jesuits, was born in Brabant. 

Becon, Thomas (1512-67), a Protestant divine, 
born in Norfolk, died probably at Canterbury. 

Becque, Henry (1637-99), dnmatist, born in 
Paris, produced La Parisienne (1885), &c. 

BScquer, Gustavo Adolfo (1836-70), Spanish 
romance writer and lyric poet, born at Seville. 
See Life by F. Schneider (Leip. 1914). [Bek'ker.) 

Becquerel, Antoine C^sar (1788-1878), French 
physicist, wrote on electricity and magnetism.— 
His son, Alexandre Edmond (1820-91), who made 
important researches on light, conductivity, &c., 
succeeded his father as professor at the Con* 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers. — Antoine Henri 
(1852-1908), his son, born in Paris, became one of 
the most distinguished physicists of his time, 
especially as discoverer of the ‘Becquerel rays' 
and radio-activity (see monograph by Strutt, 1904). 
Like his grandfather, he was professor at the 
Mus6e d’Histoire Naturelle, and then at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He was admitted to the Institute 
in 1889, and awarded a Nobel prize in 1903. — His 
son Jean (b. 1878) in his turn taught physics at 
theMuseeandtheilcole Polytechnique. [Bek-er-el.] 
Beddoe, John, LL.I). (1826-1911), anthropolo- 
gist, born at Bewdley, graduated B.A. of Lon- 
don i*~ 1851, and M.D. of Edinburgh in 1853. He 
served as a civil surgeon during the Crimean war, 
and afterwards practised at Clifton. He was the 
author of Stature and Bulk of Man in the British 
Isles (1870) The Races of Britain (1886), &c. 

Beddoes, Thomas, physician, born at Shiffnal, 
Shropshire, in 1760, passed from Bridgnorth 
grammar-school to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and studied medicine at Edinburgh and London. 
In 1788, after taking his M.D. at Oxford, he was 
appointed reader in chemistry there, but Ills 
sympathies with the French Revolution led to 
his resignation (1792). During 179S-1S01 he 
carried on at Clifton a ‘pneumatic institute’ for 
the cure of diseases by the inhalation of gases, 
with Humphry Davy for his assistant. He died 
24th December 1808. His temperance tale, Isaac 
Jenkins (1793), was highly popular in its day. 
See Life by Dr Stock (1811). 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, eldest son of the 
above by a sister of Maria Edgeworth, was born 
at Clifton, 30th June 1803. From Bath grammar- 
school he passed in 1S17 to the Charterhouse, and 
thence in 1820 to Pembroke College, Oxford. 

In 1822 he published The Brides' Tragedy , which 
achieved a brilliant success. In 1825 ho went to 
Gottingen to study medicine, and thenceforth 
led a strange wandoring life ns doctor and demo- 
crat, in Germany and Switzerland, with occa- 
sional visits to England. From 1825 ho was 
engaged in the composition of a drama, Death's 
Jsst-book, which, with his poems and a memoir 


by Kelsall, appeared in 1850-51. The story of his 
death by suicide at Basel (26th January 1849) was 
first told in Gosse’s memoir with the Poetical 
Works (2 vols. 1890). See books by Donner and 
his edition of the Works (1935). 

Bede, or B^da, the Venerable, the greatest 
name in the ancient literature ot England, was 
horn near Monk wean no utli, in Durham, about 073 
v D He studied at the Benedictine monastery 
there under Benedict Biscop, and passed ere long 
to the daughter-monastery at Jarrow. Here 
he devoted himself to study, while he was 
dili"ent in observing the discipline of his order, 
as well as in the daily service of the monastery 

church having been successively ordained deacon 

and priest. His industry was enormous, and he 
was continually employed in reading, writing, 
and teaching. Besides Latin and Greek, classi- 
cal as well as patristic literature, he studied 
Hebrew, medicine, astronomy, and prosody. He 
wrote homilies, lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, 
works on chronology and grammar, and commen- 
taries on the Old and New Testament. He had 
just finished dictating a translation of St John 
into Anglo-Saxon, when he died, 26th May 735. 
He was buried at Jarrow ; but in the 11th 
century his bones were removed to Durham. His 
most valuable work is the Ilistoria Ecclesiastica 
Gentis Anglorum, to which we are indebted for 
almost all our information on the ancient history 
of England down to 731 a.d. Bede gained the 
materials for this work partly from Roman 
writers, but chiefly from native chronicles and 
biographies, records and public documents, and 
oral and written communications from his con- 
temporaries. King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon. His De Sex Etatibus Mundi was 
an important book on chronology. The History 
has been frequently printed since 1473 ; and there 
are several English translations — Stapleton's 
(1565) was reprinted (ed. Hereford, 1930). Stan- 
dard editions of Bede’s complete works are by 
Giles (12 vols. lS44)and Migne(6 vols. Paris, 1844); 
of the Opera Historica by C. Plummer (1896). 

Bede, Cuthbert. See Bradley, Edward. 

Bedeau, Marie Alphonse (1804-63), general, 
was born near and died at Nantes. [Bi-do'.] 

Bedell', William (1571-1642), from 1629 Pro- 
testant bishop of Kilmore, was born at Black 
Nottley, Essex, and died at Drumlor. See Livea 
by his son and A. C-logy, ed. by Sliuckburgh(1903). 

Bedford, John, Duke ok (1389-1435), third son 
of Henry IV., in 1403 was mado governor of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed ami warden of the east 
marches. In 1414 his brother, Henry V., created 
him Duke of Bedford ; ami during the war with 
Franco he was appointed lieutenant of the king- 
doni. After Henry's death (1422), Bedford be- 
came guardian of the kingdom, and regent also of 
Franco ; ami, Charles VI. dying two months 
afterwards, lie had his nephew proclaimed king 
of Franco and England as Henry VI. In the 
wars with the dauphin which followed, Bedford 
displayed great generalship, and defeated the 
French in several battles— most disastrously at 
Verncuil in 1424. But, owing to the way iu 
which men ami money were doled out to him 
from England, ami the withdrawal of the forces 
of the Duke of Burgundy, ho could not profit 
fully by his victories. The appearance of Joan 
of Arc was followed by disaster to his arms: 
and in 1435 a treaty was negotiated at Rouen 
botween Charles VII. ami the Duke of Burgundy, 
which ruined English interests In France. Bed* 
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ford's death at Rouen, fourteen days before, was 
mainly occasioned by anxiety and vexation. 

Bedford, Paul (c. 1792-1871), vocalist and low 
comedian, born at Bath, wrote Recollections (1864). 

Bedloe, William (1650-80), of Chepstow an 
Infamous contriver of the * Popish Plot (16<9). 

Bedmar, Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis de 
(1572-1655), was sent in 1607 as Spanish ambassa- 
dor to Venice, and in 1618 plotted the destruction 
of the republic. One of the conspirators betrayed 
the plot, which forms the theme of Otways 
Venice Preserved. Bedmar was dismissed, and 
went to Flanders, where he became president of 
the council. In 1622 he was made a cardinal, and 
finally Bishop of Oviedo. 

Bedoe de Celles, Dom Franqois (1706-79), a 
French Benedictine monk and organ-builder. 

Bedwell, William (1562-1632), an English 
clergyman, an early student of Arabic. 

Bee. or Begha. St. Irish princess, founded the 
nunnery of St Bees in Cumberland, c. 656. 

Beebe. Charles William. American naturalist. 

(b 1877), explored ocean depths in a bathysphere. 

Beecham, Sm Thomas, composer and con- 
ductor. bom in 1879. knighted in 1916. greatly 
promoted opera in Britain, aided by his 
aire father. Sir Joseph Beecham (1848-1916), the 
St Helens pill inventor’s son. 

Beecher, a remarkable family whose founder 
settled in 1638 at New Haven, Connecticut, 
where Lyman Beecher was born October 12, 
1775. Having studied at Yale, he was a Presby- 
terian minister at Boston (1826-32), and president 
of Lane Theological Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio (1832-52). He was long a leader of the less 
Calvinist or New School Presbyterians. He died 
10th January 1863, the father of seven sons (all 
of whom became clergymen) and six daughters. 
See his autobiography (1864). — Catherine 
Esther, the eldest child (1800^78), was from 
1822 to 1832 principal of a seminary m Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and wrote on female education 
and the duties of women.— Harriet Elizabeth 
fMrs Harriet Beecher Stowe), author of Lucie 
Tom’s Cabin , was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
June 14, 1811, joined her sister Catherine at 
her school in Hartford, and afterwards helped 
her to establish a school at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1836 she married the Rev. C. E. Stowe, a theo- 
logical professor in Lane Seminary, with whom 
she subsequently removed to Brunswick, Maine, 

and in 1849 she issued her first work, The May- 
flower. In 1851 she contributed to the anti- 
slavery National Era her famous Lncle Toms 
Cabin. Later works were Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands (1854) ; Dred (1856) ; The Minister s 
Wooing (1859) ; The Pearl of Orrs. Island ! (1862) , 
Agnes of Sorrento (1862) ; Oldt own talks (1869)]; Lady 
Byron Vindicated (making a monstrous charge 
against Lord Byron, 1870); Poganuc People{ 1878), 
&c. She died at Hartford, Conn., 1st July 1896. 
See the Life, compiled (before her mind became 
clouded) from her letters and journals, by her 
son (2 vols. 1890), and that by her son and grandson 
ngil). —H enry Ward Beecher, born at Litch- 
field, Conn., June 24, 1813, graduated at Amherst 
College, Mass., preached for eight years at Indi- 
anapolis, and in 1847 became the (first) pastor of 
Plymouth (Congregational) Church, in Brooklyn, 
New York, and practically ignoring formal creeds, 
preached what he held to be the gospel of Christ, 
contended for temperance, and denounced slavery 
to an immense congregation. He favoured the 
free-soil party in 1852, and the republican can- 


didates in 1856 and 1860 ; and on the breaking 
out of the civil war, his church raised ana 
equipped a volunteer regiment. On the close of 
the war in 1865, he became an earnest advocate ot 
reconciliation. For many years he wrote for 
The Independent ; and after 1870 edited The 
Christian Union. A charge of adultery (1874) 
was not proved. He repeatedly visited Europe 
and lectured in Britain, and died March 8, 1887. 
Of his writings, largely first published in journals, 
the principal are Star J’opers (1855), Summer in 
the Soul (185S), Eyes and Ears (1864) Lectures 
to Young Men (1844 ; revised ed. 1850), Aids to 
Prayer, Lecture-room Talks (1870), 1 ale Lectures 
on Preaching, Evolution and Religion, and Life oj 
Jesus the Christ (1891). Besides his own AhJo- 
biographical Reminiscences, there are Lives by 
Scoville, Ellinwood, Lyman Abbott (1903), and 
half-a-dozen others. 

Beechey, Sir William, born at Burford, 
Oxfordshire, 12th December 1753, entered the 
Royal Academy as a student in 1772, and devoted 
himself chiefly to portrait-painting, in 1793 being 
made an A.R.A., and in 1/9S an R.A. with a 
knighthood. He died at Hampstead, 28tli Janu- 
ary 1839.— His son, Frederick William, born 
in London, 17th February 1796, entered the navy 
at ten, and took part in three polar expeditions 
(1818, 1819, and 1825-28). He was made Rear- 
admiral of the Blue in 1854, and died 29th 
November 1856.— Two other sons, George and 
Henry William, were both painters, and died 
one in India, the other in New Zealand ; and his 
youngest son, Richard Brydoes (1S08-95), be- 
came an admiral, and after leaving the navy in 
1857, took to painting as a profession. 

Beerbohm, Sir Max, caricaturist aud satirist 
(with pen and pencil), was bom in 1872 in London. 

Beerbohm Tree. See Tree. 

Beesly, EdwardSpencer(1831-1915), Positivist 
and Radical, born at Feckenliam, Worcestershire, 
was professor of History at University College, 
London, 1860-93. He wrote on Catiline, Clodius 
and Tiberius, Queen Elizabeth, &c. 

Beet'hoven, Ludwig van, the greatest of 
musical composers, was born of Flemish an- 
cestry at Bonn, December 16, 1770. He was 
carefully taught music (at first by his father, 
who was a tenor singer in the Elector of Cologne s 
band at Bonn), and in 1781 played in Holland 
as a virtuoso on the piano. He joined the band 
in 1783 as accompanist, in 17S4 was made second 
organist, and afterwards played the viola. In 
1792, already one of the finest extempore players 
of his day, he was sent by the Elector to Vienna 
to study under Haydn and Albrechtsberger. And 
here, save for a few tours, he remained, without 
any official appointment, the rest of his life ; 
spending the winters usually in the city, and the 
summers in some village near by, working out 
his compositions. From 1798 on he was afflicted 
with a defect in hearing which gradually became 
total deafness ; and this and his family troubles 
(mainly through a graceless nephew whom ha 
educated) partly account for the solitariness 
sadness, brusqueness, and hypochondria of his 
later life. He died of dropsy, 26th March 1827. 
In 188S his remains were translated to the 
Central Cemetery, Vienna. His early works 
can often be hardly distinguished from Mozart ; 
he worked on the old lines until he found that 
he needed to enlarge or modify them. Thus 
he enlarged the introduction and the coda; he 
Introduced episodes in the ‘working out;’ he 
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changed the minuet into 

plied the key-relations of the moyenien , 

introduced the chorus into the . ■ he put 

phony ; he invented the ‘ cycle of songs . WPJJJ 

variations on a new footing, w1 ^ . j ie 
adopted and extended by his successors , # , 

initiated tlie modern use of ‘ P^^^'g^jous 
»nd evervthinc that he did was more serious, 

more thoughtful, and therefore more 
than any one else’s. At the same time, t is pure 
music of the grandest, most J° u chmg, . 
beautiful sort. We often hear of Beethovens 
three styles.’ It means that lie began wnting as 
his predecessors wrote ; that by degrees his own 
genius asserted itself and made his music 
stronger, broader, more deeply coloured, more 
beautiful than music had ever been before ; amt 
that lastly his deafness, his poverty, the troubles 
of life, the approach of the end, brought a pecu- 
liar and unearthly sentiment into his themes, riis 
works include 138 with, besides many without, 
the opus-number* To the first style belong his 
works to about op. l(J f including the first three 
trios and the symphonies in C and D ; to the 
second, symphonies Nos. 3 to (5, Egniont, the Ruins 
of Athens , FUlelio (his only opera), and many 
chamber pieces — in all, to about op. SO; to the 
third style belong the Oth (and last) symphony, 
the Missa Solennis, the great overture, the later 
sonatas for the piano and the string-quartette. 
See Beethoven's Letters (1926) and works by 
Grove (1896), Nohl (trans. 1880, 1881), V. d’Indy 
(trans. 1014), Romain Rolland (trans. 1016); and 
that by the American Thayer, completed in 
German by Deiters and Rieraann (5 vols. 1866- 
1908 ; see, too, KrehbieTs edition, N.Y. 3vols.l921). 

Beeton, Mrs (nee Isabella Mary Mayson) 
(1836-1865). married the publisher of The English’ 
woman's Domestic Magazine, and contributed to 
it. Her Household Managenient was issued in 
parts in 1859-60. See Life by N. Spain (1948). 

Beets, Nicolaas (1814-1903). Dutch poet and 
writer, was born at Haarlem. [Bavts.] 

Begas, Karl (1794-1854), court-painter to the 
king of Prussia. Of bis four sons, two were 
painters and two sculptors. 

Begg, James, D.D. (1808-1883), minister of 
Liberton (1853-43). after the Disruption was 
minister of Newington Free Church. 

Begha, St. See Bee. 

Behaim, Martin (c. 1459-1507), cosmographer, 
born at Niirnberg, went in 1484 (or perhaps 
earlier) to Portugal, where (vaunting himself a 
pupil of Regiomontanus) he soon acquired a 
reputation. He claimed to have accompanied 
Diego Cam in a voyage of discovery (1484-85) 
along the west coast of Africa as far as tlio 
mouth of the Congo. Thereafter he went to 
Fayal, one of the Azores, but in 1490 returned to 
Niirnberg, where he constructed a large globe, 
still preserved. He left Niirnberg in 1493, and 
died in poverty in Lisbon. The claims mado by 
and for Martin Behaim are critically examined in 
E. G. Ravenstein’s study (Lond. 190S). — Michael 
Behaim (1416-74) was a German meistersdnger , a 
native or Sulzbach (Wiirttemberg), and by pro- 
fession a weave:*. [Bay-hime.] 

Beham, two brothers, natives of Niirnberg, 
and both of them pA in tors and engravers— Hans 
Sebald (1500-50) and Barth el (1502-40). They nro 
reckoned amongst Diirer’s seven followers, tho 
‘Little Masters, 1 who form tho subject of a mono- 
graph by W. B. Scott (1870). [Bay-ham.] 

Bebm, Ernst (1880-84), a German geographer, 


84 


compiler, with H. Wagner of the Bevollurung 
der Erde (7 vols. 1872-82). [Baym.] * 

Behmen. See Boehme, Jakob. 

Behn, Afra, the first English professional 
authoress and the first literary abolitionist, was 
born in 1640 at Wye, in Kent, the daughter of one 
John Amis. The latter, with wife and family 
and the promise of a good post, set sail for 
Surinam. He died on the voyage out, but Afra 
reached Surinam, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of the slave Oroonoko, the subject after- 
wards of one of her novels. Returning to 
England about 1663, she married Mr Behn a 
merchant of Dutch extraction, but was a widow 
by 1666 , when Charles II. despatched her as a 
spy to Antwerp. She sent back political and 
naval information, but received little thanks 
and, on her return was imprisoned for debt, and 
had to betake herself to literature. Her plays 
and some of her poems are better than her novels 
but all alike are coarse. Dying in 1689, she 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Her Works 
(6 vols.) were edited by M. Summers (1915); and 
see V. Sackville- West’s study (1927). 

Behnes, William (1794-1864), a clever but 
dissipated sculptor, the son of a Hanoverian 
piano-maker, was brought up in Dublin. 

Behring, or Bering, Vitus, a famous navi- 
gator, born in 1 G 80 at Horsens in Denmark, early 
entered the newly-formed navy of Peter the Great 
and for his bravery in the wars with Sweden was 
appointed to conduct an expedition of discovery 
in the Sea of Kamchatka. Sailing in 1728 from 
a port on the east of Kamchatka, he followed 
the coast northward until, from its westward 
trend, he believed he had reached the north-east 
point of Asia. In 1741 he sailed from Okhotsk 
towards the American continent, and sighting 
land about 58.}° N. lat., followed the coast north- 
ward ; hut sickness and storms obliged him to 
return, and being wrecked on the desert island 
of Avatcha (now Behring Island), he died there 
December 19, 1741. See Danish Life by Laurid* 
sen (1885 ; trans. Chicago, 1SS9). [Bay-ring.] 

Behring, Emil von (1854-1917), bom at Hans- 
dorf, W. Prussia, was director of Marburg Hygiene 
Institute, discovered diphtheria and tetanus anti- 
toxins, was ennobled, aud got a Nobel prize (1901). 

Beilby, Ralph. See Bewick, Thomas. 

Belth, John Hay, born lnl$76, taught at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. As ‘ Ian Hay 'he won fame 
with novels and The First Hundred Thousand 
(1915). His successful comedies include TiUy of 
Bloomsbury (1919). and The Housemaster (1986* 

Bek, Antony (died 1311), Bishop of Durham 
from 12S3, took a prominent part in the Scottish 
wars of Edward I., and from 1S00 was involved 
in ecclesiastical disputes. His brother, Thomas Bek 
(died 1293), was Bishop of St Davids from 1280.— 
Another Antony Bek (1279-1348) was Bishop of 
Norwich from 1337 ; his brother, a second Thomas 
Bek (1282-1347), was Bishop of Lincoln from 1342. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone (1800-74), explorer, 
born in London, studied ancient history, philo- 
logy and ethnography. His Origines BiWicm (1834) 
mod him a Tubingen doctorate. In 1837-38 he was 


cnim 

British consul at Leipzig. During his Abyssinian 
explorations (1840-43) ho fixed the latitude of ovy 


seventy stations, mapped 70,000 sq. miles, and 
collected fourteen vocabularies. In 1865 he under-' 
took a fruitless mission to Abyssinia, to obtain the 
release of the captives ; in 1874 he explored the 
region at tho head of the Red Sea. He wrote 
Abyssinia (1845), The Sources of the Nils (I860* 
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British Captives in Abyssiniajl *»>» The °- 

dore (1869), and Sinai and Midian (18<S). 

Bekker, Balthasar (1034-98), a D»‘tch Pro- 
testant pastor, was suspected of rationalism 
and Socinianism, and was promptly deposed and 
excommunicated on the publication of De Betoo - 
verde Wereld (‘The World Bewitched,’ 4 vols. 
1691-93), contesting the belief in witchcraft and 
magical powers. 

Bekker, Immanuel (1785-1871), editor of the 
Greek classics, in 1811 became professor of Phil- 
ology in his native city, Berlin. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, admiral, born in 1799, 
entered the navy in 1812, and from 1S3G to 
1842 was exploring the western coast of America. 
Knighted in 1843, he was in 1852 appointed to 
the fommand of an unfortunate expedition sent 
out to search for Sir John Franklin and in 1872 
became rear-admiral. He died 18th March 18<7. 
He published several volumes of voyages, &c- 

Belcher. George. R.A. (1875-1947). was a fre- 
quent contributor to Punch, but was also a 
serious painter of London types. 

Belgiojoso, Cristina, Princess of (1808-71), 
Italian authoress and patriot, was the daughter 
of the Marquis Trivulzio. [Bel-jo-yo'zo.] 

Belisa'rius (505-565 a.d.), a great soldier under 
the Emperor Justinian, was an Illyrian by race 
and birth, defeated a great Persian army in 530, 
and in 532 suppressed a dangerous ,n s urr ^Jj° n f 
in Constantinople by the destruction of 30,000 of 
the ‘ Green * faction. Sent to Africa next year 
to recover the provinces overrun by the Vandals, 
he twice defeated the Vandal king, Gelimer, and 
brought him a prisoner to Constantinople. He 
next took the Held in I taly against the Ostro- 
goths in 535, occupying successively Sicily and 
lower Italy, endured a siege in Rome by the 
Gothic king, Vitiges, and in 540 captured the 
Ostrogothic capital, Ravenna. In 542 lie drove 
back the Persian king, Chosroes; in 544 made 
another, but less successful, campaign against 
the Goths in Italy ; and in 559 repelled an assault 
of the Huns on the capital. In 562, falsely accused 
of conspiracy against the emperor, lie was de- 
prived of his dignities, and for a short time im- 
prisoned ; but in 563 he was again restored to 
honour. Lord Mahon, in his Life of Belisarius 
(1829), tried vainly to confirm the late tradition 
that Belisarius was blinded by Justinian s orders, 
and reduced to mendicancy— a fiction popularised 
by Marmontel’s romance and Gerard s picture. 

Bell, Alexander Melville (1819-1905), born 
at Edinburgh, established himself there as a 
teacher of elocution, but in 1865 removed to 
London, and in 1870 to Canada, settling finally 
at Washington. Of his numerous works con- 
nected with Phonetics may be mentioned Visible 
Speech (1867).— His son, Alexander Graham 
Bell (1847-1922), the inventor Of the telephone, 
was born at Edinburgh, and was educated at 
the High School there, and in Germany, taking 
his Ph. D. at Wtirzburg. He went also to Canada, 
and at Boston devoted himself to the teaching of 
deaf-mutes and to spreading liis father’s system 
of ‘ Visible Speech.' His inventions of the articu- 
lating Telephone in 1872-76, of the Photophone 
in 1880, of the Graphophone in 1887, and of kin- 
dred instruments, brought him wealth and fame. 

Bell, Andrew, D.D., founder of the ‘Madras 
System of Education,’ was born, a barber s son, 
at St Andrews, 27th March 1753, and educated 
there. After acting as a tutor in Virginia (1774- 
81), he took Episcopal orders, sailed for India in 


1787, and within two years was holding simul- 
taneously eight army chaplainships. In 1789 he 
became superintendent of the Madias military 
orphanage, and, finding it impossible to obtain 
duly qualified masters, conducted it by the aid of 
the scholars themselves. In 1796 he returned to 
England, where, on 27th January 1832, he died at 
Cheltenham, leaving (besides a valuable estate) 
£120,000 for educational purposes, half of it to go 
to St Andrews. His pamphlet entitled A n Experi- 
ment in Education (1797) had attracted little 
attention, until in 1803 Joseph Lancaster (1 1 . 8- 
1S3S), a Quaker, also published a tractate re- 
commending the monitorial system. Laneasterian 
schools began to spread over the country ; 
the Church grew alarmed, and in 1811 lounded 
the ‘National Society for the Education of the 
Poor,’ of which Bell became superintendent, and 
whose schools soon numbered 12,000. See Life 
by Southey (3 vols. 1844), and Meiklejohn s An 
Old Educational Reformer (1S81). 

Bell, Sir Charles, famous for his discoveries 
in the nervous system, was born at Edinburgli 
in November 1774, the youngest of five sons ol 
. William Bell, an Episcopal clergyman. In 1804 
he proceeded to London, where he lectured with 
great success on anatomy and surgery. In 1807 
he distinguished between the sensory and motor 
nerves in the brain. In 1812 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, which his 
clinical lectures raised to the highest repute. 
To study gunshot wounds, he went to Haslar 
Hospital after Corunna in 1809, and after Water- 
loo took charge of an hospital at Brussels. In 
1824 he became senior professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery to the College of Surgeons, and in 1826 
head of the new medical school (University 
College), but soon resigned. Knighted in 1881, and 
professor of Surgery at Edinburgh from 1836, he 
died 28th April 1842. His works include Anatomy 
of Expression in Painting (1806), Anatomy of the 
Brain (1811), Animal Mechanics (1828), Nervous 
System of the Human Body (1830), and The Hand 
(Bridgewater Treatise, 1833). See Pichot s l le et 
Travaux de Sir Charles Bell (1859), and his Corre- 
spondence (1870).— To the same family belonged 
the Edinburgh surgeon, Joseph Bell (1837-1911), 
the original of ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ 

Bell, Clive, English writer (chiefly upon art), 
born in 1881, author of Since Ctzanne (1922), Proust 
(1929), &c. His wife, Vanessa Bell, daughter of 
Sir Leslie Stephen, is known as an artist. 

Bell, Currer. See Bronte. 

Bell, George Joseph (1770-1843), lawyer, a 
brother of Sir Charles, was born at Edinburgh, 
passed advocate in 1791, in 1822 was made pro- 
fessor of Scots Law in Edinburgh University, 
and in 1832 a clerk of the Court of Session. In 
1823 he was a member of the commission on 
Scottish judicial proceedings. On the report, 
drawn up by Bell, was founded the Scottish 
Judicature Act (1825), prepared by him. His 
chief works are Commentaries on the Laws of 
Scotland (1810) and Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (1829). 

Bell, Henry (1767-1830), a pioneer of steam- 
navigation, was born at Torphichen Mill, Lin- 
lithgow, died at Helensburgh, having in 1812 
successfully launched the 30-ton Comet on the 

Clyde. 

Bell, Henry Glassford (1803-74), sherifT of 
Lanarkshire, vindicator of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and author of ‘The Scene was Changed, 
and other poems. See a Memoir by Stoddart 

(1892). 
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Bell. Sir Isaac Lowthian C 1816 ” 1 ^* ’ J*}??; 

1885), lorn at Newcastle and educa^d at 

burgh and Paris, founded in 18o2 w»th his 
brothers great iron-smelting works on the lees. 
Ha was ftp for Hartlepool, I875-80.-H is grand- 
daughter, Gertrude Bell (1868-1026), moved 
much in the Near East, and '"Ota Safa, Nameh 
(1894), The Desert and the Sown (1907), & . c * y 
Bell, her stepmother, edited her Letters (1929). 

Bell, Jambs (1709-1833), a Scottish geographer. 
Bell, John, of Anterinony, Asiatic traveller, 
born in Cainpsie parish, Stirlingshire, in '1691, 
studied for the medical profession. In 1714 lie 
went to St Petersburg, and was physician to 
Russian embassies to Persia (1715-18), to China 
through Siberia (1719-22), and again to Persia 
(1722). In 1737 he settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant, but about 1740 returned to Scotland, 
where he died at Anterinony, July 1, 1780. His 
Travels were published in 1703. 

Bell, John, surgeon, was born in Edinburgh, 
May 12, 1703, and died at Rome, April 15, 1820. 
His Principles of Surgery (1801-7) was re-edited by 
his brother, Sir Charles Bell, in 1820. 

Bell, John ( 1745-1831), a Loudon publisher, who 
started the Sunday Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Bell, John (1797-1809), an American statesman, 
who in 1S0O was nominated for the presidency, 
but received only 39 electoral votes. 

Bell, John (1811-95), sculptor, born at Hoptou, 
Suffolk, produced the Guards’ Memorial (1858) 
in Waterloo Place, and the American group in 
the Hyde Park Albert Memorial (1873); and to 
him is due the fashion of carved wooden bread- 
knives and trenchers. 

Bell, Patrick, LL.D. (1799-1809), minister 
from 1843 of Carmylie, Forfarshire, and inventor 
in 1827 of an early reaping-machine. 

Bell, Robert (1800-07), a busy litterateur, 
born at Cork, in 1828 came to Loudon. He is best 
known by his annotated edition of the English 
poets from Chaucer to Cowper (24 vols. 1S24-57). 

Bell, Robert Charles (1800-72), an Edinburgh 
engraver, who worked much for the Art Journal . 

Bell, Thomas, naturalist, was born at Poole, 
Dorsetshire, October 11, 1792, and in 1 SI 3 entered 
Guy’s Hospital, where from 1817 till 1801 he held 
the post of dental surgeon, whilst also lecturing 
on comparative anatomy. In 1830 he became 
professor of Zoology in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Elected in 1828 a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and from 1840 to 1853 its secretary, he 
was also president of the Lin mean Society (1853- 
61), and first president of the Ray Society (1844). 
He wrote British Quadrupeds (1837 ; 2d ed. 1874), 
British Reptiles (1839), &c. Retiring from practice 
about 1S0O to the Wakes of Selborne, which ho 
had purchased from Gilbert White’s grandnieces, 
he died there, March 13, 1880. 

Bella, Stefano della (1610-64), a Florentine 
designer and engraver. 

Bellamy, Edward (1S50-9S), born at Chikopee 
Falls, Mass., studied at Union College, New York, 
and in Germany. Admitted to the bar, he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, his one tremendous 
success being Looking Backward, 2000 - 1SS 7. 
hquality (1897) was quite unreadable. 

Bellamy, Georoe Anne, an English actress, 
born most likely at Lisbon in 1727, was the 
natural daughter of a Quaker school-girl and 
Lord Tyrawley. She came out at Covent Garden 
m 1744, and after many alternations of fortune, 
was released by a ' free benefit ' from a debtors’ 


which year she published an 
life (0 vols.). She died 


prison in 1785, in 
‘Apology* for her 
February 16, 1788. 

Bellamy, Jacobus (1757-86), a Dutch poet. 

BeHarmine, Robert, one of the most cele- 
brated Catholic theologians, was born at Monte, 
pulciano, near Siena, in 1542. He entered the 
order of Jesuits at Rome in 1500, and studied 
theology at Padua and Louvain. In 1570 he was 
appointed to the chair of theology at Louvain 
but returned to Rome in 1576 to lecture in the 
Roman College on controversial theology, in 
1592 he became rector of the Roman College, was 
made a cardinal in 1599 against his own inclina- 
tion, and in 1602 Archbishop of Capua. After 
the death of Clement VIII., he evaded the papal 
chair, but was induced by Pius V. to ho Id an 
important place in the \atican from 1605 till his 
death, 17th September 1621. Bellarmine, not 
canonised till 1931, was yet the chief defender of 
the church in the 10th century. His learning 
and moderation gained him the praise even of 
Bayie. His great work is the Disputationes de 
Controversiis Christiana} Fidei (3 vols. Rome 
1681). Lives have been written by the Jesuits 
Fuli gat ti (in Italian, Rome, 1624) and Brodrick 
(Lond. 192S) ; a Latin autobiography, thitherto 
withheld by the Jesuits, was edited in 1887, with 
a German translation, by Dollinger and Reusch. 

Bellasis, Edward (1S00-73), serjeant-at-law, a 
great parliamentary lawyer, was born at Basil- 
den, Berkshire, the son of an Evangelical clergy, 
man, and in 1S50 from Tractarianism passed on 
to Rome. See Life (1893). 

Bellay, Joachim du (1522-60), French poet 
and prose-writer, next to Ronsard the most 
important member of the famous Pleiade, was 
born at Lire in Anjou. His Defence et Illustra- 
tion de la Lang ue Franqoyse (1549. new ed. by 
Seche, 1905) marks an epoch in French litera- 
ture. He went to Rome as secretary to his 
kinsman, Cardinal du Bellay; but a diplomatic 
career proved to be uncongenial to him, and 
lie lost the cardinal’s favour and fell into 
difficulties. His poems include a series of 
sonnets addressed to one Mademoiselle de Viole : 
Regrets , Jcux Rustiqnes, and Les AntiquiUs de 
Rome, translated by Spenser under the title of 
the Ruins of Rome. A few of his poems — among 
them his best-known piece, the charming Fan- 
neu r — were admirably translated by Andrew Lang 
in Ballads and Lyrics of Old France (1872). His 
poetical works were edited by H. Chamard (3 vols. 
1 90S- 12). See si so Pater’s Studies in the Renaissance. 

Belleau, Remi (1528-77), a French poet, some- 
times included in the Pleiade. His works were 
edited by Marty-Laveaux (2 vols. 1877-78). 

Belleisle, Charles Louis Fouquet, Due d? 
(16S4-1701), marshal of France, in the war of the 
Austrian succession stormed Prague, and con- 
ducted the marvellous retreat to Eger. [Bel -eel) 

Bel'lenden (Ballantyne), John, was born 
towards the close of the 15tli century, and in 
1508 niatriculated at St Andrews as 'of the 
Lothian nation.’ Ho completed his education at 
Paris, where he took the degree of D.D. at the 
Sorbonne. His translations of Boece’s Historia 
(lends Scotonnn , and of the first live books of 
Livy (both done in 1538), are interesting as early 
specimens of Scottish prose, remarkable for the 
ease ami vigour of their style. The Cronikth of 
Scotland is a very free rendering, and contains 
numerous passages not to be found in Boece, so 
that it ie in some respects almost an original 
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i pAilpnden enjoyed great favour at the 
wor ]i* nf James V., at whose request he executed 
K U ?r»Ml«t ons AS a reward, l.e received con- 
h-'fprftble crants from the treasury, and after- 
was made archdeacon of Moray and canon 
Rppominsz involved, however, in ecclesi- 

0f .Kf controverey, «e went to Rome, where he 
astical controversy, as 1587 Both works 

(hed about - » 182 i-22 by Thomas Maitland 

rX^arf w Dundrenna 5 ,.), the Livy by W. 

A. Craigie (S.T.S. 1901-3). 

Rellenden, William (c. 1555-1633), a Scottish 
«n?hor who was born, it would seem, at Lass- 
aut r >r » likely a Catholic, he was a professor 
"“L* university, and an advocate in the pari a- 
of Paris and was employed in a diplomatic 

oi?v hv James VI., who about 1010 made him 
capacity by J Hi ciceronis Pr biceps 

cLroX co^a (1012). and Dc Statu 
Q 6 ® Orbis (1015), he republished in 1616 under 
"f %\ e De Statu Libri tres. His crowning 
ffhnnr was D< Tribus Luminibus Roma norum, 

The ‘three luminaries’ being Cicero, 
b 1 nn j Pliny, out of whose works he 111- 

S® n ®2» to compile a digest of the civil and re- 
unions history and the moral and physical 
1 Of the Romans. His works furnished the 

mit^ials for Middleton’s Life of Cicero. Warton 
denounced the theft, which Dr Parr made 
fi i?flr in his edition of the De Statu (1787). 

'Bellow John Chippendall Montesquieu 
n?23-74^ * n* Higoin), born at Lancaster, from 
1848 to 1868 was an Anglican clergyman in Eng- 
and Calcutta, for twelve years a most 
Xular London preacher ; and then turning 
PStholic devoted himself with high success to 
putdic readings. — H a rold Kyrle Bellew (1857- 
1911), actor, was his younger son. 

Bellingham. See Perceval. 

Bellingshausen, Fabian Gottlieb von (17,8- 
18521 Russian explorer, born in Oesel, in 1819 
1821 led an Antarctic expedition to 70° S. lat. 

Bellini a Venetian painter family whose earliest 
member, Jacopo Bellini (c. 1400-70, was a pupil 
of the celebrated Gentile da Fabriano, and was 
the first to bring to Venice the skill of Florence. 
_His elder son, Gentile Bellini (c. 1429-1o0<), 
was distinguished as a portrait-painter, and also 
for his processional groups, with fine architec- 
tural perspective. Along with Ins brother, lie was 
commissioned to decorate the council-chamber of 
the Venetian senate ; and at Constantinople in 
1479 he painted the portrait of Mohammed II. 
The ‘Preaching of St Mark’ is his most famous 
achievement. — His more celebrated brother 
Giovanni Bellini (c. 1430-1516), removed about 
1464 from Padua to Venice. His works are 
marked at first by a somewhat hard manner and 
severe drawing, due to the influence of bis 
brother-in-law, Andrea Mantegna, but gradually 
increase in warmth and tenderness. Besides 
several examples in Venice and Naples, there are 
his ‘Circumcision,’ now at Castle Howard, liis 
gorgeous ‘ Feast of the Gods,’ at Alnwick Castle, 
and his ‘Blood of the Redeemer,’ acquired in 
1887 for the National Gallery. Among his pupils 
were Giorgione and Titian. [Bel-lee' nee.) 

Bellini, Vincenzo, operatic composer, was 
born at Catania, in Sicily, November 3, 1S0L 
An organist’s son, he was sent by a Sicilian 
nobleman to the Conservatorio of Naples. His 
two earliest operas were Adelson e Salvina (1824) 
and Bianca e Fernando (1826). II Pirata (1827) 
immediately carried the composer’s name be- 
yond Italy, and was followed by I Capuleti ed i 


Montecclii (1830), La Sonnambula (1831), and 
Norma (1832), Bellini’s best and most popular 
work. In 1833 he went to Paris and London, 
whither be had accompanied the famous Pasta. 

I Puritan i (1834) shows the influence oi the French 
school, but without servile imitation, lie died 
near Paris, 21st Sept. 1835. See works by Pougin 
(1868) and Lloyd (190S). 

Bellman, Karl Michael (1740-95), ' the Swed- 
ish Anacreon,’ was born in Stockholm. 

Belloc, HiLAiRE(born 1870), a French barrister’s 
son, served in the French artillery, studied at 
Oxford, was M.P. for Salford (1906-10), and has 
written novels, essays, &c., especially on French 
history and on the European war. 

Bellot, Joseph Ren£ (1826-53), Arctic explorer, 
born in Paris, served with distinction at Tamatave 
in 1845, and in 1851 joined the search expedition 
sent out by Lady Franklin. He discovered Bellot 
Strait in 1852, and was lost in an ice-crack 
during Inglefield’s expedition. See his Journal 
(Eng. trails. 1855). [Bel-loh' .) 

Belloy, Dormont de, properly Pierre Laurent 
Buyrktte (1727-75), a French dramatist, who 
acted for some years at St Petersburg, and who 
was one of the first to introduce on the French 
stage native instead of classical heroes. His 
first success, Zclmire (1762), was followed by 
LeSligede Calais ( 1765), Gaston et Bayard (1771), 
and Pierre le Cruel (1772). [Iicl-wah ' .] 

Beloe, William (1756-1817), translator, clergy- 
man, and librarian, author of The Sexagenarian , 
was a native of Norwich. 

Belon, Pierre (1517-64), a French naturalist, 
who in 1546-49 travelled in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Arabia. He was murdered by robbers whilst 
gathering herbs in the Bois de Boulogne. Be- 
sides Travels, Belon wrote valuable treatises on 
trees, herbs, birds, and fishes. He was one of 
the first who established the homologies between 
the skeletons of different vertebrates ; he planted 
the first cedar in Fiance; and lie formed two 
early botanical gardens. [Bel-on 9 ' .] 

Belot, Adolphe (1829-90), playwright and 
novelist, born in Guadeloupe, died in Paris. 

Belsham, Thomas (1750-1S29), a Unitarian 
theologian, who was born at Bedford, and died 
at Hampstead, having published upwards of fifty 
works. See liis Lifo by Williams (1833). His 
brother, William (1752-1827), was a voluminous 
writer of history and Whig tracts. 

Belzo'ni, Giovanni Battista, traveller, was 
born, a poor barber’s son, at Padua in 1778. He 
was educated at Rome for a monk, but in 1S03 
came to England, where, 6 feet 7 inches tall, lie 
gained a living by exhibiting feats of stiength 
and models of hydraulic engines. In 1812 he 
went to Spain, in 1815 to Egypt, and there 
was commissioned by Meliemet AH to construct 
an hydraulic machine. He was next employ ed, 
through the traveller Burckliardt, on the ex- 
ploration of Egyptian antiquities. He removed 
the colossal bust of the so-called ‘ Young Memnon 
from Thebes to Alexandria, and was the first to 
open the temple of Abu-Simbel. In the valley of 
‘the tombs of the kings,’ near Thebes, he dis- 
covered several important catacombs containing 
mummies, and from the grotto-sepulchre of Seti 
I. removed the splendid sarcophagus, now like 
the ‘Young Memnon,’ in London. But his 
greatest undertaking was his opening of the 
second pyramid of Gizeh. In 1819 he returned to 
Europe, and in 1821 published his Excavations in 
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Egypt a ad Nubia . In 1821 he opened in London a 
successful exhibition of his Egyptian ant qmties 
and in 1823 he had set out on a journey 
Timbuktu, when on 3d December he died 
dysentery at Gato, Benin. 

Bern Joseph (1795-1850), a Polish leader of the 

Hungarian insurrection of turned 

sunnression he escaped into Turkey, turneu 

Mohammedan, and received a command at Aleppo, 

where lie died of fever ten months latei. 

Bembo, Pietko (1470-1547), born at Venice, 
in 1513 was made secretary to LeoX., ami in 1539 a 
cardinal by Paul III., who appointed him to the 
dioceses of Gubbio and Bergamo. Bembo was the 
restorer of good style in both Latin and Italian 
literature. Notable works are the Benon Veneti- 
carum Libri XII. (1551; Italian ed. 1552); his 
little treatise on Italian prose, which marked an 
era in Italian grammar; and his Letters. 

Benavente, Jacinto, Spanish dramatist, born 
at Madrid in 1806, got a Nobel prize in 1922. 

Benbow, John, admiral, was born, the son of a 
Shrewsbury tanner, 10th March 1653. He entered 
the navy in 1678, and by 1696 had risen to be rear- 
admiral. In the West Indies, on 19th August 1/02, 
he came up with a superior French force under 
Du Casse. For four days he kept up a running 
fight, almost deserted by the rest of his squadron, 
until, his right leg smashed by a chain-shot, he 
was forced to return to Jamaica, where he died at 
Port Royal, 4th November. 

Benckendorflf, Alexander, Count (1849-1917), 
as Russian ambassador in London (from 1903), 
greatly promoted Anglo- Russian friendship. 

Benda, Georg (1722-95), Bohemian musician. 

Bendemann, Eduard (1811-89), painter, was 
born in Berlin, in 1838 became professor of the 
Academy of Art at Dresden, ana in 1858-67 was 
director of the Dusseldorf Academy. 

Benedek, Ludwig von (1804-81), an Austrian 
general, bom at Oedenburg, in Hungary, distin- 
guished himself in Galicia in 1846, in Italy in 
1847, in Hungary in 1849, and in 1859 drove back 
the Piedmontese at Solferino. He was governor 
of Hungary in 1860. In 1S66 he commanded the 
northern Austrian army in the war with Prussia ; 
but after the defeat of Sadowa, he was super- 
seded. See the Life of Ludwig von Benedek by 
John Presland (1934). [Ben-eh-dek. ) 

Benedettl, Vincent, Count (1817-1900), a 
French diplomatist, born at Bastia in Corsica, ob- 
tained a post in the foreign ministry in 1855, and 
was appointed ambassador at Turin in 1861, and at 
Berlin in 1864. He proposed a secret treaty with 
Prussia ; and it was ne who at Eras, in 1870, made 
the demand that led to the Franco-German war. 
On the fall of the empire he retired to Ajaccio. 
See his Studies in Diplomacy (Eng. trans. 1895). 

Benedict Is the name of fifteen popes : I. in 
675-9; II. from C84 to 685 ; III. 855 to 858; IV. 
from 900 to 903 ; V. from 964 to 905, when lie 
died in exile; VI. from 973 to 974, when he was 
strangled by a rebel ; VII. from 974 to 083. — 
Benedict VIII., elected in 1012, and driven from 
Rome by the anti-pope Gregory, was restored to 
the papal chair by the Emperor Henry II., and 
afterwards defeated the Saracens and the Greeks. 
He was a reformer of the clergy. He died in 
1024. — Benedict IX., a nephew of the preceding, 
obtained the papal throno by simony in 1032, whilo 
still a youth ; but in 1036 the Romans banished 
him on account of his licentiousness. Several 
times reinstalled, he was as often deposed. 
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He died in the convent of Grotta Ferrate prob. 
ably before 1065.— Benedict XIII. is a title 
assumed by two popes, Peter de Luna, a Spaniard 
chosen by the French cardinals m 1394, and re-’ 
cognised only by Spain and Scotland up to his 
death in 1424 ; and Vincenzo Marco Orsini (1724- 
30), a learned man of simple habits and p Ure 
morals, who unfortunately yielded himself to the 
guidance of the unscrupulous Cardinal Coscia 
— Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lambertini), born 
at Bologna in 1675, distinguished by his learning 
and ability, became pope in 1740. He founded 
chairs of physic, chemistry, and mathematics in 
Rome, revived the academy of Bologna, rebuilt 
churches, and encouraged literature and science 
His piety was sincere, enlightened .and tolerant 
He died May 3, 1758.— Benedict XV. (Giacomo 
della Chiesa: 1854-1922), born of noble Italian 
family, was ordained at twenty-four, became 
secretary to the Papal Embassy, Spain, in 
1883, then secretary to Cardinal Rampolla, bishop 
(1900), Archbishop of Bologna (1907), cardinal 
(May 1914). Although junior cardinal, he was 
elected (Sept. 3, 1914) to succeed Pius X. 

Benedict, Sr, the founder of Western mona- 
chisni, was born of a wealthy family at Nursia, 
near Spoleto, in 4S0 a.d. ; and convinced while 
yet at the schools of Rome that the only way of 
escaping the evil in the world was in seclusion 
and religious exercise, he, a boy of fourteen, 
withdrew to a cavern or grotto near Sublaco, 
where he lived three years. The fame of hi* 
piety led to his being appointed the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery at Vicovaro, nominally 
observing the oriental rule; but he soon left it, 
as the morals of the half- wild monks were not 
strict enough. Multitudes still sought his guid- 
ance ; and from the most devoted he founded 
twelve small monastic communities. He ulti- 
mately established a monastery on Monte Cassino 
near Naples, afterwards one of the richest and 
most famous in Italy. In 515 he is said to have 
composed his Begula i\fonachorum y which became 
the common rule of all Western monachism. In 
addition to the usual religious exercises, the rule 
directs that the monks shall employ themselves 
in manual labours, imparting instruction to 
youth, copying manuscripts for the library, Ac. 
Benedict was Jiimself little of a scholar. The 
date of his death is usually given as 643 ; but 
it may well have been ten or twelve years later. 
See works on the order and its founder by 
Mabillon (Paris, 1703-39), Snow (1883), Montalem- 
bert (trans. 1S96), Butler (1919), Chapman (1929). 

Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-85), musician and 
composer, born at Stuttgart, where his father 
was a Jewish banker, studied under Hummel 
and Weber, and was at twenty conductor at a 
Vienna opera-house, and then at the San Carlo in 
Naples. He became distinguished as a pianist, 
ami in 1S30 settled in London for good. Here 
he produced the operas The Gipsy's Warning 
(1838), The Brides of Venice (1814), aud The 
Crusaders (1846). He conducted at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1S43-44, the Norwich Musical Festival 
in 1845, and thereafter the Monday Popular and 
numerous other concerts. In 1850 he conducted 
for Jenny Lind in America. His cantata, Undine 
(I860), was well received, and his Lily of KiUarney 
(1862) was his greatest operatic success. Other 
works wore Itichanl Ca'nr de Lion (1863), The 
Bride of Song (1864), a symphony (1873), aud the 
cantatas St Cecilia (1866) and Grasiella (1S82L 
His oratorio, St Peter (1870), was perhaps his 
masterpiece. Rossini influenced him at first, 
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and then Weber. He was knighted in 1871, and 
died in London, June 5, 1885. 

Benedict Biscop (c. 628-690), a great Anglo- 
Saxon churchman, five times journeyed to Rome, 
and in 669-671 was abbot of St Peter s, Canter- 
bun". In 674 he founded a monastery at Wear- 
mouth, endowing it richly with books ; and in 
682 founded a second monastery at Jarrow. ue 
is said to have introduced stone edifices and glaes 
windows into England. Bede (q.v.) was his pupil. 

Benedix, Julius Roderick ( 1811-73), a German 
actor, manager, and play-writer. His dramatic 
works fill 27 vols. (1846-74). 

■RAiifike Friedrich Eduard, born in 1798 at 
Berlin, taught philosophy there frorn 1820, at 
Gbttingen (after the interdiction of his Berlin 
lectures in 1822 for Epicureanism opposing HegeO, 
and again from 1827 at Berlin, as extraordinary 
professor (1832) after Hegel s death. In March 
1854 he disappeared ; in J une 1856 his bo^y was 
found in the canal at Chari ottenburg. Hischlef 
work was in empirical psychology. [Bay neh-ke.] 

BeneS, Eduard, Czechoslovak statesman, born 
at Kozlany In 1884, became professor of sociology 
at Prague. As a refugee during the First World 
War, he worked in Paris with Masaryk for Czecho- 
slovak nationalism, and in 1918-35 w^ foreign 
minister of the new state, and was premier also 
in 1921-22. In 1935 he succeeded Masaryk as 
president, but resigned in 1938 and left the 
country, res uming office, however, in 1939 on the 
setting up. after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, of an exile government, first in 
France and then in England. In 1945 he returned 
to his country, and in 1946 was re-elected presi- 
dent. President only in name after the Com- 
munist coup of 1948. he resigned, to die a few 
months later. (Ben'esh.l 

Benfey, Theodor (1809-81), a great Sanskrit 
scholar and comparative philologist, was born of 
Jewish parents near GBttingen. [ Ben-fye .] 

Bengel, Johann Albrecht (1687-1752), Ger- 
man theologian and commentator, born at Win- 
nenden in Wiirttemberg, was the first Protestant 
author who treated the exegesis of the New 
Testament critically ; he did good service also 
in the rectification of the text, and was the first 
to classify the manuscripts of the New Testament 
into families (Asiatic and African). See Lives by 
Burk (2 vols. 1831-37) and W&chter (1865), and 
Reiff’s Bengel und seine Schule (1882). [ Beng-el .] 

Benjamin of Tude'la (died 1173), a Spanish 
rabbi, the first European traveller who gave in- 
formation respecting the distant East. In 1159- 
73 he made a journey from Saragossa, through 
Italy and Greece, to Palestine, Persia, and the 
borders of China, returning by way of Egypt and 
Sicily. His itinerary — written in Hebrew, and 
often translated in Latin, English, Dutch, and 
French — j s valuable, with qualifications. Adler’s 
edition (Lond. 1907) gives the Hebrew text, with 
an English translation. 


Benjamin, Judah Philip (1811-84), was bom 
at St Croix, West Indies, the son of Jewish 
parents on their way from England to the United 
States. A lawyer in New Orleans, he early en- 
gaged in politics, serving first with the Whigs, 
and afterwards with the Democrats. He sat in 
the U.S. senate from 1852 till 1860, and in 1861 
joined Jefferson Davis’s cabinet as Attorney- 
general. He was for a few months Secretary of 
War, and then Secretary of State until Davis's 
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capture in 1805, when he escaped to England. 
Called to the English bar in 1866, he became 
a Q.C. in 1S72. He wroto a Treatise on the Law 
of Sale of Personal Property (ISOS'* 

Bennet. See Arlington. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold (1867-1931), born in 
N. Staffordshire, left law for journalism and 
literature, and attained fame by novels, such 
as The Old Wives’ Tale (1908) and Piceyman 
Steps (1923), and stories of the Pottery district 
(especially the trilogy— Clayhanger, Hilda Less- 
ways, These Twain, 1910-16). Successful dramatic 
pieces were Milestones (1912 ; with E. Knoblock), 
and The Great Adventure (1913). See his The 
Truth About an Author (new ed. 1914), and his 
Journals (1932-33). 

Bennett, James Gordon (1795-1872), born at 
Keith, Banffshire, was trained for the Catholic 
priesthood, but emigrated to America in 1819, 
where he became in turn teacher, proof-reader, 
journalist, and lecturer. He issued the Pew 1 ork 
Herald, May 6, 1835, price one cent, spared no 
effort and expense in securing news, and laid the 
foundation of its huge success.— His sou and 
successor, James Gordon Bennett (1841-1918), 
showed like enterprise. He sent Stanley to find 
Livingstone, and supplied funds lor his Congo 
journey (1 874-78). He also promoted polar explor- 
ation, storm warnings, motoring, and yachting. 

Bennett, John Hughes (1812-75), physician, 
w’as from 1848 to 1874 professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine in Edinburgh University. 

Bennett, Richard Bedford U 870-1 947 
Viscount (cr. 1941). Canadian statesmam born 
in New Brunswick. Conservative leader from 1927. 
and prime minister in 1930-35. 

Bennett, William (1804-86), a Tnactanan 
clergyman, incumbent from 1851 of Frome in 
Somerset. In the case of Sheppard v. Bennett 
(1870-72), his teaching on the Real Presence was 
pronounced to be not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Church of England. 

Bennett, William Cox, LL.D. (1829-95), song- 
writer, was born at Greenwich. 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndale, Mus.D., 
D.C.L., pianist and composer, was born at 
Sheffield, April 13, 1816; studied at the Royal 
Academy, London, and at Leipzig, attracted 
Mendelssohn's notice at the Dusseldorf Musical 
Festival; appeared with success at Leipzig m 
the winter of 1837-38 ; and was received with 
great applause when he returned to London. In 
1838 he was elected member of the Royal Society 
of Music; in 1856 became professor of Music at 
Cambridge, and in 1868 principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music; was knighted m 18<1 .and 
died February 1, 1S75, being buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His compositions include a isyin- 
Dbony, four concertos, overtures, the two cantatas 
The May Queen and The Woman of Sainana, and 
a few songs. His peculiar individuality is best 
exemplified in bis works for the piano. See Life 
by his son (1908). 

Ben'nigsen, Levin August Theopiiil, Count 
(1745-1826), Russian general, was born at Bruns- 
wick * in 1773 entered the service of the Empress 
Catharine; fought at Pultusk (1806), Eylau 
(1807) Borodino and Tarutino (1812), and Leip- 
zig (1813); and died on his paternal estate in 
Hanover.— His son, Alexander Levin (1809- 
93) was a Hanoverian statesman.— Rudolf von 
Bennigsen (1824-1902), born at Liineburg and 
trained to the law, as early as 1859 stood forth 
as a champion of German unity under Prussian 
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hegemony. In 1888-07 he was William II.'s chief 

a ^eMon^ED wa i^ a Whit e (1820-00), .born near 
Birmingham, and educated at Trinity, Cam 
bridge, was successively a master at Rugby, firs 
hparimaster of Wellington College (I 808 -/ 2 ), 
Bifh^P of Truro (1877), Archbishop of Canterbury 
See Life by his son, ARTHUR Christo- 
pher (1862-1925), Master of Magdalene (1915), 
who wrote poems; Rossetti, Ritzgerald and 
Pater in ‘ Men of Letters ; From a College 
Window <fcc. — His third son, Edward Frederic 
(1867-1940), wrote Dodo (1893), The Vintage 
(1898), and other novels; and the autobio- 
graphical Final Edition (1940) .-Ano her - son 
Monsignor ItoBERT HUGH (18 <1-1914), private 
chamberlain to Pius X., wrote novels and theo- 
logical works. See Life by Martmdaie (191C). 

Benson, Sir Frank Robert (1858-1939), 
Shakespearian actor-manager, born at Alresiord, 
Hants, was knighted in Drury Lane (1916). 

Benson, Stella (1892-1933), led an adventurous 
life in London, America, and China, and wrote 
Tobit Transplanted (1931) and other novels, &c. 

Bent, James Theodore (1852-97), bom near- 
Leeds, investigated the Zimbabwe ruins, and 
wrote the Ruined Cities of Mashonaland (1892). 

Bentham, George, botanist (1800-84), born at 
Stoke, Plymouth, in 1826-32, was secretary to 
liis uncle Jeremy. His New System of Logie 
(l $27) anticipated Hamilton's doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate. Abandoning law 
for botany, lie catalogued the plants of the Pyre- 
(1824-26), and published his Ixibiatarum 
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Genera et Species (1S32-30). In 1S54 he presented 
his collection* to Kew, where with Sir Joseph 
Hooker lie produced the great Genera Plantar inn 
(3 vols. 1862-83). President of the Limneau 
Society in 1S63-74, he was made a C.M.G. in 1878. 
See a book by B. L). Jackson (1906). 

Bentham, Jeremy, writer on jurisprudence 
and ethics, was born, an attorney’s son, in London, 
I5th February 174S. From Westminster School 
he went, twelve years old, but already dubbed 
‘the philosopher,’ to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he took his B.A. in 1763. His father set 
him to study law at Lincoln’s Inn, and he 
was called to the bar in 1772; but he never 
practised, and turning to the theory of law, 
became the greatest critic of legislation and 
government in his day. His first publication, 
A Fragment on Government (177 6), was an acutely 
hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries , and contains the germs of 
most of his after writings. On the death of his 
father in 1792, he succeeded to nearly £600 a 
year; and, living frugally but with elegance, and 
employing secretaries, he got through an immense 
amount of work. By a life of temperance and 

g reat self-complacency, in the society of a few 
evoted friends, lie attained the age of eighty- 
four, dying 6th June 1S32. By his own wish, 
his body was dissected ; and his skeleton, dressed 
in his accustomed garb, is preserved at University 
College, London. A pamphlet on The Hard 
Labour Bill (1778) was an excerpt from his 
Rationale of Punishments and Rewards (1825), 
which was written in 1775, but first saw the light 
in a French translation by Dumont (1811). He 
published in 1787 a Defence of Usury; in 17S9, 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation; in 1802, Discourses on Civil and Penal 
legislation; in 1813 A Treatise on Judicial Evi- 
dence; in 1817. Codification and Public Instruc- 
tion; in 1824, The Book of Fallacies. His works 
Were edited in 1843 by Bowring and John Hill 


Rnrfrm in 11 volumes; ami generous disciple* 
like Dumont, the Mills, and Sir Samuel RoraftlyJ 
diffused his principles and promoted his feme. 
In his early works, his style was clear spirited. 

often eloquent; but from 1810 ft Warn* 
overloaded with technical terms. In all Ben- 
tham’s ethical and political writings, the doctrine 
of utility is the leading and pervading principle; 
‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
a phrase coined by Hutcheson or Priestley, owe* 
its currency to him. In the application of th* 
principle he demanded nothing less than the I®, 
mediate remodelling of the government, and th* 
codification and reconstruction of the laws; and 
insisted, among other changes, on universal 
suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot, and 
paid representatives. Many of liis schemes have 
been realised, many more are in course of real!, 
sation. The end and object of them all was the 
general welfare, and his chief error lay in con- 
ceiving that organic changes are possible save 
through the growth and modification of popular 
needs, ideas, and institutions. In Mill's words 
‘he found the philosophy of law a chaos, and left 
it a science ;’ and he was the philosophic pioneer 
of Liberalism and of Radicalism. See Life by 
Bowring in the collected works; Burton's Ben- 
thmuiana (1843) ; ami Life by Atkinson (1905). 

Bentinck, William (1649-1709), first Earl of 
Portland, was born in Holland, the descendant 
of a noble family which in the 14th century had 
migrated from the Palatinate to Gelderland. The 
friend from boyhood of William III., he wag 
trusted beyond all others with the secrets of 
his foreign policy, and after the revolution was 
created an English peer, and given large estates 
See Life by Mrs Grew (1924). — William Cavendish 
Bentinck (173S-1S09), third Duke of Portland 
entered Lord Rockingham’s cabinet in 1765, and 
succeeded him as leader of the Whig party. He 
was twice prime-minister — April to December 
1783, ami 1S07-9; but his best work was done as 
Home Secretary under Pitt, with charge of Irish 
affairs, throughout the eventful period 1794-1801. 
—His second son, Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck (1774-1S39), Indian statesman, after 


with 


serving 
was governor 


distinction in Flanders and Italy 
of Madras (1803-7). He advocated 
several useful reforms ; but his proscription of 
sepoy boards and turbans led to the massacre of 
Vellore, and his own immediate recall. From 
ISOS to 1 SI 4 he was serving in the Peninsula and 
Italy; in 1827 he was appointed governor-geueral 
of Bengal, and in 1833 became the first governor- 
general of India. 1 1 is policy was pacific and 
popular, and his viceroyship marked by the sup- 
pression of suttee and thuggism, the educating 
and employment of natives, the opening up or 
internal communication, and the establishment 
of the overland route. He returned to England In 
1S35, and died at Paris. See Life by Boulger(lS92). 

Lord George Bentinck, sportsman and Pro- 
tectionist leader, the fourth Duke of Portland’s 
third son, was born at Welbeck Abbey, 27th 
February 1802, and, entering the army in 1819. 
attained six years afterwards the rank of major. 
Brom 1822 to 1825 he was private secretary to 
his uncle, Mr Canning, and in 1826 was elected 
member for Lynn. At first attached to no 
party, he voted for Catholic emancipation and 
lor the principle of the Reform Bill, but against 
several or its most important details, and In 
favour of the celebrated Chandox clause. On 
the formation of Peel’s ministry in December 
1831. he and his friend Lord Stanley, afterwards 
barl of Derby, with some adherents, farmed e 
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.Anarate section in the House of Commons ; but, 

STSS-rSoigoation in April Lord George 

ouenlv ioiued the Conservative party, and in 1841 

Sved from Peel an otter of office, which he 

XSined being at that time too deeply engrossed 
declined, oe ? orts When Peel introduced 

Ids^free^trade 'measures 3 in 1845, a large body of 
- E, triers formed a Protection party, Lord 
5“ !" P SsSSing its leadership. A hard hitter 
Ge Sf,^ter of figures, he was no orator ; yet 

hhf speeches in the session of 1840 were most 

» ,b Peel’s government. He was always 

da 'n.? nfon of religfois liberty, advocating the 

a Cl lfJ»i 1 nf the Jewish disabilities, and the endow- 

Inent o U e risl.Ztl.olic clergy out of the land ; 
ment of tne 1 he potato famine he wanted 

and at the tin ' £16,000,000 for reproductive 

government to lend &n . Adlllirab i e 

Crichton of field-sports, and though he never 
r iw^ttip Derby, had brilliant success on the 
did win the ve * prac tices he showed the 

t» rf * f^ suDDress He died suddenly, 21st 

utmost zeal to suppress^ k - near We ibeck 

Septen.ber 1848 whdst Belconsfleld (1861), 

Bentley, Richard^ sc o ^ Leeds January 

S53:f|s»!=i 

t ?hen C DeBi. of St Paul's, and subsequently 

uTkeno'rders^in 0 lOwfant^ZstilHngfleet 
varfous good ecclesiastical preferments, with the 
uost of royal librarian at St James s. His Letter 
Mill (1691) on the Greek chronicler John 
Malelas is itself a masterpiece; but it was the 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalar is ( 1699), 
an expansion of an earlier essay, that established 
his reputation throughout Europe, and may be 
said to mark a new era in scholarship, lii l <00 
Bentley was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and in the following year he married 
Joanna Bernard, the daughter of a Huntingdon, 
shire knight. The history of his mastership is 
an unbroken series of quarrels and litigations, 
provoked by his arrogance and rapacity, for 
which he was fully as well known during his life- 
time as for his learning. He contrived never- 
theless, in 1717, to get himself appointed regius 
professor of Divinity, and by Ins boldness and 
perseverance managed to pass scatliless through 
all his controversies. This stormy life did not 
impair his literary activity. He edited various 
classics— among others, Horace (17 11) and Terence 
(1726) — upon which he bestowed vast labour. 
Emendations were at once his forte and foible 
—the latter conspicuously in his edition of Para- 
dise Lost (1732). The proposal (1720) to print an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, in which 
the received text should be corrected by a care- 
ful comparison with the Vulgate and all the oldest 
existing Greek MSS., was then singularly bold 
and evoked violent opposition. Bentley died 14th 
July 1742, leaving behind him one son, Richard 
(1708-82), who inherited much of his father’s taste 
with none of his energy, and two daughters, one 
of whom was the mother of Richard Cumberland 
the dramatist. See Monk’s Life of Bentley (2 


vols. 1833) ; Jebb’s Bentley (18S2); and Dyce’s 
unfinished edition of his works (3 vols. 1S36-38). 

Bentley, Richard (1794-1871), a London pub- 
lisher, founder of Bentley’s Miscellany (1837-68). 
The firm was absorbed by Macmillan’s in 1898. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858), American 
statesman, known as ‘Old Bullion from his 
opposition to the paper currency, was born neat 
Hillsborough, N.C. See Life by Roosevelt (1880. 

Benyowsky, Maurice Augustus, Count de 
(1741-86), a rascally Hungarian adventurer, who, 
while fighting for the Polish Confederation, was 
taken prisoner in 1769, banished to Kamchatka, 
and there made tutor in the governor's family. 
He gained the affections of the daughter of 
the house, and was assisted by her to escape, 
but not without a struggle, in which the gover- 
nor was killed. Benyowsky, with ninety-six 
companions, set sail in a ship well-armed and 
provisioned, and with a considerable amount of 
treasure, and reached France in 1772. Invited 
by the French government to found a colony at 
Madagascar, he arrived there in 1774, and was 
made king in 1776 by the chiefs. His relations 
with the French were now not always friendly, 
and while in contention with the government of 
Mauritius, he was killed in battle. See his 
Memoirs (trails, by Nicholson, 1790; new ed. by 
Pasfield Oliver, 1904). [Bcn-yofsky.) 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de, the greatest song- 
writer of France, was born in Paris, 19th August 
17S0, was apprenticed to a printer in Plronne, 
and for a time was clerk to his father, who made 
(and lost) a fortune in speculation. In 1798 he 
took to literature in Paris, living in the garret 
of which he has sung so charmingly, until in 1S04 
distress compelled him to ask aid from Lucien 
Bonaparte ; and in 1807-21 he held a clerkship 
at the university. On the publication of the first 
collection of his songs in 1815, he was recognised 
as the lyrical champion of the opposition to the 
Bourbons. His popularity with the working- 
classes was immense ; his politics, a curious com- 
pound of republicanism and devotion to the 
Napoleonic legend, exactly hit the taste of the 
multitude. The political allusions in two vol- 
umes published in 1821 led to a government 
prosecution, which cost him his post, and brought 
him a fine of 500 francs and three months’ im- 
prisonment ; a volume (1825) involved a fine of 
10,000 francs and nine months’ imprisonment. 
In 1830 he published Chansons Kouvellcs, and in 
1840 he wrote the story of his life. In 1848, 
elected against his will deputy of the Seine, he 
resigned after a few days. He rejected sundry 
offers of advancement from Napoleon III., and 
lived in retirement during his last years. He 
died at Paris on July 16, 1857. The vivacity and 
wit of the songs, their tripping lightness oi 
movement, their gaiety which trembles into 
pathos, their satire which melts into laughter, 
their inimitable simplicity and seemingly un- 
studied grace of workmanship, justify their popu- 
larity. See Ma Biographie (trails. 1858). and his 
correspondence (1859-fiO); Sainte-Beuve’s Por- 
traits Contemporains. [Bav-ron^-zhay.] 

Berchem, or Berghem, Nicholas (1620-83). a 
landscape-painter of vast industry, was born at 
Haarlem, and died at Amsterdam, [Berh-hem.] 
Berdyaev, Nikolas (1874-1948). Russian philo- 
sopher, wrote Freedom, and the Spirit, &c. 

Be rengar I. succeeded his father as Duke of 
Friuli, and in 887 was crowned king of .J^ly, in 
915 emperor. He was assassinated j n ^4.—His 
grandson, Berenoar II., succeeded his father 



beeenoaria 

. 8 Count of Ivrea in 925, an.l "“ cr °' vne h d c k e ‘°® 
in 050 In 961 lie was dethroned by tne e 
peror, 'and after three years’ .refuge iu a mou - 

tain-fortress, was sent as a prisoner to Bamberg, 

in Bavaria, where he died in 960. 

Berengaria. See Richard I. 

Berenga'rius of Tours (998-1088), scholastio 
theologian, in 1031 was appointed preceptor of the 
cathedral school at Tours, and About 1040 »rch 
deacon of Angers. An opponent of the ' doctnne of 
transubstantiation, he was finally, m 1078, cited to 
appear at Rome, where he repeatedly abjured, but 
apparently never abandoned his error. spe 

hifl last years in a cell on an island in the Loire, 
n£r Tours See 1 J. Macdonald’s study (1930). 

Berenice, the name of several women of the 
house of Ptolemy, none of them so celebrated 
as the Jewish Berenice— the daughter of Herod 
Aurippa, who, having been four times married to 
an uncle, her brother, &c., gained the love of 
Titus during the Jewish rebellion (70 a. d.), and 
followed him to Rome. She is the heroine of 
Racine’s tragedy. [Ber-e-ni'see . ) 

Berenson, Bernhard, ‘ constructive ’ art 
critic, was born at Vilna in 1S65, studied at 
Harvard, and has written a series of original 
(almost revolutionary) works on Italian art. 

Beresford, Charles William de la Poer, 
Baron (1916), was bom at Philiptown, County 
Dublin, 1846, the second son of the fourth Marquis 
of Waterford. He entered the navy in 1859, and 
was promoted captain in 1882 for his services at 
the bombardment of Alexandria. He served, too, 
in the Nile expedition (1884), was Conservative 
M.P. for Co. Waterford (1874-80), Mary 1 ebon e 
(1885-89), York (1897-1900), Woolwich (1902-3), 
Portsmouth (from 1910). As admiral he com- 
manded the Mediterranean Fleet in 1905-7, 
Channel Fleet 1907-9. A trenchant naval critic, 
he published Memoirs in 1914. He died 6th 
September 1919. [Ber'es-foid.] 

Beresford, John Daws (1873-1947), English 
novelist, wrote the History of Jacob Stahl (1911- 
15.), and other novels, short stories, &c. 

Beresford, William Carr Beresford, Vis- 
count, was born in 1768, a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford. He distinguished himself 
at the Cape (1806) and at Buenos Aires (surren- 
dering but escaping). In the Peninsula lie took 
the command (1809) of the Portuguese army. For 
his services at Busaco (1810) he was made a Knight 
of the Balh ; ami for his victory over Soult at 
Albuera ( 1 SI 1) he received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. He was present at Badajoz, and at Sala- 
manca was severely wounded. In 1S14 he was 
created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Beresford. 
He quitted Portugal in 1S22 ; and in the Welling- 
ton administration (1828-30) he was mnster- 
geueral of the ordnance. He bore the title or 
Duke of Elvas in Spain, and of Condo de Tran- 
coso in Portugal. He died 8th January 1854. 

Berg, Alban (1885-1935). Austrian composer, 
wrote 6 ome revolutionary instrumental music. 

Bergenroth, Gustav Adolf (1813-69), the 
editor of the Simancas archives, was born in East 
Prussia, and died at Madrid, having had to quit 
Germany in 1850 as a revolutionist, first for 
California, and then for England, where he 
devoted himself to the Tudor state papers. See 
Memoir by Cartwright (1S70). [Ber-gcn-roat. ] 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de (1619-55). 
fought more thuu a thousand duels, mostly on 
account of his monstrously largo nose. His 
works, often crude, but full of invention, 
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vigour, and wit, include the Histoire Comigue 
des Etats de la tune it du Soleil (trans. Aldtmr. 

ton, 1923), which suggested ‘Micromegas’ to 

Voltaire and ‘ Gulliver ’ to Swift. See Rostand, 

[Ber-zhe-roV .] 

Berghaus, Heinrich (1797-1884), geographer 
born at Cleves, died at Stettin. [Berg'howss, j * 

Berglus, Friedrich (b. 1884), German Indus, 
trial chemist, made notable researches In coal 
hydrogenation, &c. [ Berg'ee-ooss .] 

Bergk, Theodor (1812-81), born at Leipzig 
from 1842 to 1869 was professor of Philology 
Marburg, Freiburg, and Halle. His chief work 
is his Poetce Lyrici Greed (3 vole. 1843). 

Bergman, Torbern Olof (1735-84), a Swedish 
chemist, from 1758 a professor at Uppsala. 

Bergson, Henri (1869-1941), born in Paris, was 
professor (1900-21) at the College de France 
academician (1914), Nobel prizeman (1927)* 
Matibre et Mimoire appeared in 1896, Le Hire in 
1900. He took front rank as philosopher by his 
Evolution Crtat rice (1907 ; trans. 1911). Les Deux 
Sources de la Morale et de la Religion followed In 
1932. He maintains the reality of time, and the 
concrete reality of conscious life. See books bv 
M'Kellar Stewart (1911), Wlldon Carr (1914) 
G. W. Cunningham ( 1916), Chevalier (trans. 1928)! 

Bering. See Behrino. 

Berkeley, George, born near Kilkenny, 12th 
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act of seeing, winch seems so immediate, is really 
an act of interpretation. The argument was 
enlarged in scope in a Treatise on the Principles 
of Human Knowledge (1710), followed in 1713 k v 
Dialogues between Jii/las and Philonous, further 
illustrating his 4 new principle —that the world 
which we see ami touch is not an abstract inde- 
pendent substance, of which conscious mind may 
be an effect, but is the very world which is pre. 
seuted to our senses, and which depends for its 
actuality on being perceived. In 1713 Berkeley 
went to London, and then spent the best part 
of seven years in travel in France and Italy 
first as chaplain to the brilliant and eccentric 
Earl of Peterborough, and aRerwards as tutor to 
a sou of the Bishop of Cloghcr. On his return to 
Ireland in 1721 he was distressed by the social 
corruption and disorder occasioned by the South 
Sea Mania, and published a short Essay towards 
preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. In 1724 he 
was made Dean of Derry, but having received 
promise of a government grant in support of hi* 
romantic scheme 1 of founding a college at the Ber- 
mudas for the Christian civilisation of America' 
(as head of which he was to have £100 a year*) 
he sailed for America in September 1728, taking 
with him his newly-married wife. To prepare 
for Bermuda, lie made a temporary home for 
nearly three years in Rhode Island ; and aa the 
promised grant was in the end withdrawn in 
173 1 ho returned to England. Alciphron , or ths 
Minute. Philosopher (1782), the most Untslied of 
his works, is a religious interpretation of nature, 
giving pleasant pictures of American scenes and 
ife, while in form and ideas it resembles dta» 
loguosof Plato. Next came a T indication (1788) 
of Berkeley s early visual immaterlalism ; and in 
tlm A nalyst (1 1 35), his theological philosophy was 
further unfolded. Meantime, in 1784 , Berkeley 
was made Bishop of Cloyne, where in a beautiful 
homo-life of oighteen years ho round a channel 
tor his anient philanthropy in devotion to the 
social problems of Ireland. In 1786 and follow* 
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ine years he issued the Querist and other pam- 
Dhlets on Ireland. In 1744 he published Siris, 
or a chain of philosophical reflections on the 
virtues of Ur- water, a treatise which he said cost 
him more research and thought than any of his 
other works. It suggests a connection between 
the resinous element in Ur and the Spiritual 
power by which the universe is being perpetually 
created, and shows Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
influence. In 1752 he resigned his episcopate 
and settled in Oxford, but died 14th January 
1753. Berkeley’s thought, through Humes mis- 
application of the ‘ new principle to disintegrate 
spirit as well as matter into a succession of 
isolated feelings, told on Kant on one side and 
the Scottish psychologists on the other, lne 
• Collected Works’ (4 vols. 1871 ; new ed. 1901) 
include a Life by Campbell Fraser, who also pub- 
lished separate studies (1899, 1908); see, too, works 
by G. A. Johnston (1923), G. Dawes Hicks (1933), 
and B. Rand’s Berkeley's American Sojourn (1932). 

Berkeley, Hon. Grantley Fitzhardinge 
(1800-81), sportsman, M.P. for West Gloucester- 
shire, and heir for seventy years to the earldom 
of Berkeley, wrote several works, among them 
My Life and Recollections (4 vols. 1865-66). 

Berliohingen, Gotz von. See Gotz. 

Berlioz, Hector, a musical composer of eccen- 
tric genius, was born December 11, 1803, at COte- 
8t-Andr6, Is£re. Sent to Paris to study medi- 
cine he devoted himself to music, and entered 
the Conservatoire. He won the Grand prut de 
Rome in 1830, and in IUly became acquainted 
with Liszt and Mendelssohn. At Paris in 183Z 
he got a hearing for some of his compositions ; 
but their complicated and peculiar nature failed 
to win popular recognition, and Berlioz was 
driven to support himself and his wife— he 
married the Irish actress, Harriet or Henrietta 
Smithson (1800-54), in 1833-by writing musical 
criticisms, which, wrung from him with the 
utmost pain and effort, reveal huniour, style, and 
picturesque expression. In 1842 he set out 
on the first of those foreign concert tours which 
partly indemnified him for the indifference of his 
compatriots, being received with enthusiasm i in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary.even Russia. 
In 1848 he was engaged by Jullien as conductor 
at Drury Lane, but the enterprise proved a 
disastrous failure; in 1855 he was conductor of 
the New Philharmonic Society. For some years 
before his death in Paris, 8th March 1869, he had 
practically abandoned composition. I he com- 
plete list of Berlioz’s works extends to twenty- 
six opus-numbers. After his Damnation de 
Faust , which is, perhaps, deservedly his most 
popular work, his most successful achievements 
are his symphonies, Romeo et Juliette , Harold en 
Italie. and the Symphonie Fantastique; his over- 
tures, Carnaval Romain 9 Benvenuto Cellini, ana 
Waverle v; his charming opera, Beatrice et Bine- 
diet; his sacred trilogy, L'Enfance du Christ; 
and finally, his great ilfesse des Morts and Te 
Deum. Much of Berlioz’s best litenur work is 
buried in the files of the Dibats ; but his pub- 
lished writings include his Soiries dorchestre, 
A travers Chants , Les Grotesques de la Musique , 
his Mbnoires (1865), and his well-known treatise 
on orchestration. His conceptions were 
grandiose rather than great, and he delighted 
overmuch in extravagantly exciting effects ; but 
his sense of orchestration was abnormally acute, 
And in delicate orchestral embroidery he stands 
alone. Berlioz was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1839, and a member of the 


Institute in 1856, and was librarian of the Con- 
servatoire. See his Correspondance Inidite 
(Paris, 1879); his Life and Letters (trans. 1882); 
his Autobiography (trans. 1884); and Lives by 
Jullien (Paris, 18S8), S. R. Thompson (1895), and 
MissK. F. Boult (1903). [Bcrdce-oze.) 

Bernadette Soubirous (1844-79), the peasant 
girl who at Lourdes, in the French department of 
Hautes Pyrenees, beheld in 1858 the eighteen 
apparitions of ‘ Our Lady of Lourdes.’ 

Bernaflotte, Count Folke (1895-1948). nephew 
of Gustaf V. of Sweden, acted as mediator during 
both World Wars. Appointed by U.N.O. to me- 
diate in Palestine, he produced a partition plan, 
but was assassinated by Jewish terrorists on Sep- 
tember 17. See also Charles XIV. of Sweden. 

Bernard, St, of Clairvaux, was born of a noble 
family at Fontaines, near Di.jon, in Burgundy, in 
1091 ; in 1113 entered the Cistercian monastery 
of Clteaux ; and in 1115 became the first abbot of 
the newly-founded monastery of Clairvaux, m 
Champagne, where he died, August 20, 1153. 
He was canonised in 1174. His studious, ascetic 
life and stirring eloquence made him the oracle 
of Christendom ; he founded more than seventy 
monasteries ; and the ‘ Mellifluous Doctor is 
regarded by the Catholic Church as the last of 
the fathers. He drew up the statutes of the 
Knights Templars in 1128 ; he secured the recog- 
nition of Pope Innocent II.; and it was his 
clowing eloquence at the council at V^zelay in 
1146 that kindled the enthusiasm of France for 
the second crusade. The influence of St Bernard 
as a spiritual teacher through his fervid pietf 
and living grasp of Christian doctrine was a 
wholesome antidote to the dry and cold scholas- 
ticism of the age. Yet he showed a harsli 
severity towards Abelard and others whose 
views lie disapproved. His writings comprise 
more than 400 epistles, 340 sermons, a Life of St 
Malachy, and 12 distinct theological treatises; 
there are editions by Mabillon (1667-90) and 
Migne (1851-62). The monks of his reformed 
branch of the Cistercians are often called 
Bernardines. See Lives by Cotter Morison 
(3d ed. 1877); Eales (1890); and Storrs (1893). 

Bernard (St), of Menthon, born in Savoy in 
923, as archdeacon of Aosta founded the hospices 
in the passes that bear his name, and died 
‘Apostle of the Alps,’ in 1008, at Novara. 

Bernard of Morlaix, a monk of Clugny about 
1140, is said to have been born of English parents 
at Morlaix in Brittany. He is the author of the 
remarkable poem De Contemptu Mundi, In 3000 
long rolling, ‘leonine-dactylic’ verses, some of 
which Dr Neale freely translated as 1 he Rhythm, of 
Bernard de Morlaix. From this selection ‘Jeru- 
salem the Golden ’ and other hymns are taken. 

Bernard of Weimar. See Bernhard. 

Bernard, Claude, physiologist, born near Ville- 
franche, 12tli July 1813. studied medicine at 
Paris, and in 1841 became assistant at the College 
de France to Magendie, with whom he worked 
until his own appointment in 1854 to the chair 
of General Physiology, and whom he succeeded 
in 1855 as professor of Experimental Physiology. 
He was elected to the Academy in 1868, and 
died at Paris, February 10, 1878. His earnest 
researches were on the action of the secretions 
of the alimentary canal, the pancreatic juice, 
the connection between the liver and nervous 
system, &c., for which he received prizes from 
the Academy (1851-53.) Later researches were 
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oil the changes °j f ‘^'’jf^noifs blood, the opium 
SE&s" curaiine, and 

Histone de by Malloizel 

a standard work. . j Foster (1890). . 

(French, 1881) and S • nom .de-thtdtre of the 
Bemard-Beere, Hr s > p er j n g (1S33-74), her 
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widow of Captain, ®. ~ Whitehead , u» 

maiden name being c *3. Olivier- Asactiess* 
1900 she married Mr H- /or Scandal, 

she became fa m0 , 1915 aged lifty-eight. 

Fidora, SC. 9ie ‘ « l SeeST.Pir«t. 

Bernardln da St-He^ sien a, born at 

Bernardino, St C 1 »^”| , slie d family, made 
Massa-Carrara of a dui © stora tion of the 
himself famous by his r g d \ the order 

primitive Franciscan nil . d |tg vicar . ge neral 
in 1404 , and m 1438 was app Obserranfm, 

for Italy- He founded the Frames « alrea dy 

a branch of the Franciscan order during 

numbered over 3<X in 1450. His 
his day. Bernardino • were published at 

eminently "g st i c t Pu i s i n 1636. See Lives by 
Venice in 1591, at f* r UoweH (1913). 

Thu reau Dai.giu (1912), ^ Ross,. 

Bernardino. See bin j daughter of a 

Bernauer, Agnes, the secretly married 

poor surgeon of Bavaria, only son 

hi 1432 to Duke Albrecht ® f , ^;; |ier # hll 8 band*s 

of the reigning Duke Ernst, ^ ^ witc h at Strau- 

absence, Wl her diowne «- 1435 . Albrecht 

bing, in the father but after a year 

According 

« ra the P s 

Berners who was beheaded ln MgjM" P«° tbe 

W '*-«* «-* trr t£ 

M istXdy, n« i ™ SiSS «- - 

SS’S.SSfSV^ S “ •“£<}S 

Berners John Bourchier, Lord (14o,-1jJs;. 
succeeded his grandfather as second lord in 14 - 1 . 
and i r n 1520-26 and 1531-33 was deputy of Calais, 
where in 1523-25 lie translated Froissart. 

Bernhard (1004-39), Duke of Wchimr, geiieral, 
was youngest of the e!ght sons 

Duke of Saxe- Weimar. In the lhirt> l iars 

lu> took tlm Protestant side, and distinguish' d 
himself in Wi - at the bloody battle of Wimpfri.. 
In 1031 he was one of the Unt to slipped. U istai u 
Adnlnhus lie commanded the h It \' mg ui 

Mitzen, and after tlm kilims d«jO> “J* ^ {"'* 

command. Ho took a very ini .ortaiit l«ii t > tlm 
war; but fell suddenly ill, and died at Muburg 

^Bemhardi, Friedrich von (1849-1930), German 
general of cavalry, exponent- of mil 
pion of rmssianism, wrote Germany and the MM 
I Far (1912) and other similar works. 

Bernhardt, Sarah, properly Henrikttf-Ros- 
ink Bernard ( 1844-1923), the greatest fruy.di- 
enne of her day, was Ihmii in Tans, daughtu of 
a milliner from Berlin by a IIavro inagistraU» 
Wnt^rlnt? tho Paris Conservatoire in 18*9, in 1M 
tfhe made It or ddbut as ‘ Inh Wide * at the Tl.Mtro 
Francis, but attracted little notice. In 1W7 »hj 
played minor purt* at the Odt'on, von fame n* 


• 4 7 a netto * in Copp^e’s Le Pa ssant (18 69),*r< 1 the 
• Oueen of Spain* in Ruy Bias (1872) and was re. 

rilled to the Theatre Frangais. After 1876 she 
made frequent appearances in London, America, 

F urope &c., earning vast sums of money. In 1882 
si e married M. Jacques Dana or d Am ala (d 1889), 
l Prppk actor, from whom she was divorced shortly 
Awards In 1916 her French nationality wm 

Restored She founded the TheAtre Sarah Bern- 
S in 1899. In 1915 she had a leg amputated, 
Hnrdid not abandon the stage. See her Auto- 
biography 0 ( 1 907), and Lives by Sir G. Arthur 
/iaoq\ Maurice Baring (1933). 

^ RArn hardy Gottfried (1800-75), classical 

near Frankfort, in 1829 became 

director of tbe Halle philological seminary. 

■Rerni or Bernia, Francesco (c 1497-1535), a 
rovAnrite Italian poet, was born at Lamporecchio 
jf ' Tuscany, ami in 1517 repaired from Florence 
L“ Rome He entered successively the service 
Sflifa uncle Cardinal Bibbiena, of Giberti, chan. 
cJllor Z Clement VII., and in 1632 of Cardinal 
? e ,»«• Mpdiri. This lie quitted a year later 


Cardinal Salviati, he was nnnseii poisoned. His 
recast or rifacimento of Boiardo s OrUnxdo Inm. 
nnwto (1542) is still read in Italy (and justly so) 
|p° preference to tbe original. He had a largi 
share in establishing Italian as a literary language, 
lee Life (1881) by Virgili. [Ber-nee.) 

Bernier Franqois, born at Angers about 1664, 
France for Syria, Egypt, Arabia and India, 
where for twelve years he was physician te 
Aurungzebe. He published a delightful account 
of his travels in 1670-71 (best English ed. by Con- 
stable, 1893), and died at Paris in 1688. [Bem-yay.] 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (1598-1680), sculp. 

tor architect, ami painter, was born at Naples, 

arid died in Rmne, leaving £100,000 PopeUrba^ 
? - 1 \ tiii Ainhfdlish St PAfcAr r 


;e a study by lv Konou v ****/» incr-nwnee.} 
Bernoulli, or Bernouilm, a Swiss family ol 
scientists, whose founder, Jacques Bernoulli (d. 
15S3) fled a Protestant refugee from Antwerp to 
Frankfort ; his grandson, Jacques (1598-1634), in 
ijsoo settled ill Basel. Members of the family 
were* Jacques (1654-1705), mathematician ; his 
brother, Jean (10G7-174S), mathematician; their 
nenhew Nicolas (1687-1759), mathematician; 
Jean’s two sons, Nicolas (1695-1726), mathe- 
matician, ami Daniel (1700-82), mathematician, 
botanist, and physicist ; his sons, Jean 0744- 

i S07) astronomer, amt JacQues (1 1 59— S9)! 

matioian ; Christophe (1782-1863)* naturalist, 
stat i^t ician, Ac. ; Jean Jacques (1S31-1 913), archas. 
olo-ist • ami his brother, Charles Gustave (1834- 
1S7S), naturalist. [Per-noo-yee. ) 

Bornstein, Eduard (1850-1932), German Social- 
is f 1,,-ulor, born in Berlin, lived in England from 
1888 to 1901. Sec his My Years of Exile (1921). 

Bernstein, Henry, French dramatist, born in 
1S77, writes brilliant, breathless, brutal plays, 
such as I.a Ilajale (1905), Ia\ (i r(Jlf (190C). 

Bemstorff, Count Johann (1802-1030), 
man nmbassailor to tlio U.S. 1008— 17, was bom in 
omlon of a line of eminent Danish and Prussian 
statesmen, lie was sent homo in 1017 *hen 
America severed diplomatic relations with Qer* 
many, before declaring a state of war. 


V * 

Bero sui, or Dkross'vs (fl. e. 200 B.C.), a Driest 
of Babylon, who wroto In Greek three books of 
Babylouian-Chnldcan history, in which he made 
use of tho archive* in the temple of Bel at 
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Babylon, and of which unfortunately only a few 
foments have been preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Syncellus. 

Berri, Charles Ferdinand, Due de, second 
son of the Comte d* Artois (afterwards Charles 
y.) was born at Versailles, January 24 1778 

In 1792 he fled with his father to Turin , fought 
with him under Conde against France ; afterwards 
visited Russia, and lived for some time m London 
and Edinburgh. In 1814 he returned to trance, 
in 1815 was appointed Commander of the troops 
in and around Paris, and in 1816 married Caroline 
E\»rHinande Louise (born November 5, 1*98), 


Ferdinande Louise (born ---- - f 

eldest daughter of Francis, afterwards king of 
the Two Sicilies. Assassinated by the fanatic 
U.uvel in front of the Opera (13tl. February 
18201 he left only a daughter; but on 29tli 
SeDtimber 1820, the widowed duchess gave birth 
to the Comte de Chambord (q.v.). After the July 
revolution 1830, in which the duchess exhibited 
ereat courage, she, with her son, followed Charles 
X to Holyrood ; in 1832 she landed from Italy 
near Marseilles, but, after many adventures, was 
betrayed by a Jew at Nantes, and imprisoned m 
the citadel* of Blaye. Her confession « iat s ^ e 
had fonned a second marriage with the «ea 
nolitan marquis, Lucchesi-Palli, at once de- 
stroyed her political importance, and the govern- 

meat set her at liberty. She ' c r d „ VI ggoVNauroy 
A.Dril 1870. See works by Meniere (1882), isauio> 

(1889), Imbert de Saint Amand (1888-91 ; trans. 
1892-93), Noel Williams (1911). [Ber-iee.] 

Berry, Mary (1763-1852), was born at Kirk- 
bridge in Yorkshire, travelled on the Continent 
11783-85), and in 1788 first met Horace Walpole 
(q.v.), whose literary executor she became, and 
who induced her to settle at Little Strawberry 
Hill with her younger sister and life-long com- 
panion, Agnes. See her Journal and Carre - 
spondence (1865), Hough ton's Monographs (187 3), 
and the Berry Papers^ 1914), ed. by Lewis Melville. 

Berryer, Pierre Antoine (1790-1868), a noted 
French advocate, Legitimist orator, ami member 
of the Acad6inie, was born in Paris. [Berr-yay. J 

Beraot, Pierre Ernest (1816-80), French pliilo 
sopher, born at Surg^res. 

Bert, Paul, a French physiologist and re- 
publican anti-religious statesman, was born at 
Auxerre, 17th October 1833, and died at long- 
kine. 11th November 1886. See Bullions 
L'CEuvre scientifique de Paul Bert (1887). [Berr.] 
Bertha. See Augustine, or Austin, St. 

Berthelot, Marcellin (1827-1907), chemist, 
born in Paris, in 18/59 became professor of Organic 
Chemistry in the Ecole de Pharmacie, in 1861 in 
the College de France, in 1876 inspector-general 
of higher education, in 1886-87 minister of public 
instruction, and in 1889 perpetual secretary of the 
Acad6raie des Sciences. He did very important 
work in synthetic chemistry, was one of the 
founders of thermo-chemistry, and wrote a history 
of alchemy. In 1895-96 he was minister for foreign 
affairs. He was elected to the Academe Fran- 
Qaise in 1900. [Bert-lo.) 

Berthier, Alexandre, Prince of Neuch&tel 
and Wagram, and Marshal of the French empire, 
was born at Versailles, February 20 1753, and, 
entering the army in 1770, fought with Lafayette 
in the American war of independence. I 11 the 
French Revolution he soon rose to be chief ot the 
ttaff in the army of Italy (1795), and in 1798 pro- 
claimed the republic in Rome. He accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt in the same year as chief of 


the staff, a post which he also held in all the 
subsequent campaigns. On Napoleon’s fall, he 
had to surrender the principality of Neucli&tel, 
and, not to lose more, submitted to Louis XVI 11., 
who continued him his rank as peer and marshal. 
Napoleon made overtures to him from Elba ; but 
he retired to Bamberg, in Bavaria, to his father- 
in-law, Duke William. On 1st July 1815, as he 
looked from a window at a Russian division 
inarching towards the French frontier, the sight 
was too much— he threw himself down into the 
street, and was picked up dying. His Mi' moires 
appeared in 1826. [Ber-tc-ay. 1 

Berthollet, Count Claude Louis, chemist, was 
born at Talloires in Savoy, 9th December 1748. 
He studied at Turin, came to Paris m 1772, ana 
in 1781 was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He aided Lavoisier in his researches 
on gunpowder and in forming the new chemical 
nomenclature, and accepted Ins antiphlogistic 
doctrines ; in 1785 he showed the value of chlorine 
for bleaching. Following Priestley, lie showed 
ammonia to be a compound of hydrogen and 
nitrogen. He was made a senator and a count 
bv Napoleon, vet voted for his deposition in 1814, 
and on the Bourbon restoration was created a 
peer. He died November C, 1822. [Per today .J 
Bertillon, Alphonse (1853-1914), a Paris police, 
officer who in 1880 devised a systeni of .deiaifi" 
ing criminals by measurements. [Ber-tee-yon? 

Bertin, Louis Francois (1766-1841), the 
founder in 1799 of the Journal des Debats, edited 
afterwards bv his sons, Louis Marie Arm and 
(1801-54) and Edouard (1797-1871). [Ber-tan .] 
Bertram, C. See Richard of Cirencester. 
Bertrand, de Born. See Born. 

Bertrand, Henri Gratien, Comte ( 1773-1844), 
one of Napoleon’s generals, was born and died 
at Ch&teauroux. He shared the emperor s banish- 
ment to St Helena, and, on his death, returned t<\ 
France, where in 1830 he was appointed com- 
mandant of the Polytechnic School. [Ber-tronW. ] 

Bervic, Charles Clement (1756-1822), a 
French engraver. 

Berwick, James Fitzjames, Duke of, a great 
French general, was the natural son of Janies II., 
by Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Born at Moulins, 21st August 
1070, lie was educated in France as a Catholic, 
served in Hungary under Duke Charles of Lor- 
raine, in 1687 was created Duke of Berwick, and 
fled from England at the Revolution. He fought 
through his Irish campaign of 1689-93, and then 
in Flanders and against the Camisards. In LOO 
he was created a marshal of France, and in 170! 
in Spain established the throne of Philip V. by 
the decisive victory of Alniansa. After seveial 
years of inactivity, he received the command in 
1733 of an army intended to cross the Rhine. 
While besieging Philippsburg, he was killed by a 
cannon-ball, 12th June 1734. He left descend- 
ants in both Spain and France-the Dukes of 
Liria and Fitzjames. See lus Memo ires (Lib), 
and two works by C. T. Wilson (1876-83)* 
Berzelius, Johan Jakob, Baron, one of the 
greatest of chemists, was born at a farm in East 
Gotland, Sweden, 29th August 1779 ; studied at 
Uppsala for a doctor; and died at Stockholm— 
his home from 1806— on 7th August 1648. His 
multiplied and accurate analyses established the 
laws of combination on an incontrovertible basis ; 
and to him we owe our system of chemical 
symbols. He discovered the elements selenium, 
thorium, and cerium, and first isolated others. 
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ansass r 

prfestels ' y from 1891, and m ’^jo^f^dlJ'Tee 

Geofflrey 

West (new ed. 1933). Besterman (1934). 

Tj«n^-n+' <3 tr tv alter, novelist, was born at 

KrhA" if 

s Ss 

Studies in French Poetry, appeared in 1868 ana 
in 1871 he entered into a hteraiy partner.! I 

with James Rice(1844^2), a native ofNorthamp- 

ton and editor of Once a Week. Together the> 

produced Ready-money Morti W l s!l ), 0 f t ^wn 
Girl With Harp and Crown, Ihis Son °fj' u ! can ’ 

The Golden Butterfly (1876). The Mo nks 
By Celia's Arbour. The Chaplain of -he Fleet, ana 
The Seamy Side (1881) . thereafter Besant himself 
wrote All Sorts and Conditions of Men (18b- , *J- S 


i 1 

isfiuumn, of Gidton % »vu. v- - # - _ \r~. 

Gate , Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, The Mastei 
Craftsma n, &c. He was also the author of French 
Humorists (1878), of short books on Rabelais, 
Coligny, Whittington, King Allred, and 1 rot. 
Palmer (1883), and a series of works on London 
and its history. He was secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (some of whose works he edited), 
ana first chairman of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors. Knighted in 1895, he died 9th June 
1901. See his Autobiography (1902), 

Bessarion, or Basilius, Johannes (his birth- 
date variously given — 13S9, 1395, 1403; d. 14<-), 
one of the earliest scholars who transplanted 
Greek literature and philosophy into the West, 
was born at Trebizond, and died at Ravenna. 
As Bishop of Nicsea, he accompanied the Greek 
emperor, John Paheologus, to Italy in 1439 in 
order to effect a union between the Greek and 
the Roman churches. Soon afterwards joining 
the Roman Church, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. Ten years later, Nicholas V. 
created him Bishop of Frascati ; and for five 
years also he was papal legate at Bologna. After 
the fall of Constantinople, of which he had been 
titular patriarch, lie visited Germany, and en- 
deavoured to promote a crusade against the 
Turks. Twice he was nearly elected pope. 

Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm (1784-1846), 
Prussian astronomer, was born at Minden, and 
was in 1810 appointed director of the observatory 
at Konigsberg, and professor of Astronomy there. 
See German Life by Dnrege (Zur. 1861). 

Bes'semer, Sir Henry, inventor, was born 
at Charlton, Herts, 19th January ISIS, and from 
artist turned engineer. For his steel-making 
process (patented 1856) ami other discoveries ho 
was knighted in 1879. Ho died loth March 1898. 

Bessi&res, Jean Baptiste (1708-1813), Duke 
of Istria and Marshal of the French empire, 
was born of poor parents at Preissac, dep. Lot ; 
became a private in 1792 ; in less than two years 
lose to be captain ; covered himself with glory 
at St Jean d’Acre, Aboukir, Austerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau. In 8pain and in the Russian campaign ; 
and fell by a stray shot near Liltzen on the eve 
of battle. [fles-zez-air.) 


Best, William Thomas (1826-97), organist and 
composer, was born at Carlisle. 

Bestushev, Alexander (1795-1837), Russian 
novelist, exiled as a Guards officer for his share 
in the military conspiracy of 1825, was in 1830 
allowed to enter the army of the Caucasus as a 
private, and fell in a skirmish with the moun- 
taineers. 

Betham-Edwards. See Edwards. 

Bethel!, Richard. See Westbury (Lord). 

Bethlen G&bor, or Gabriel Bethlen (1580- 
2629 V born of a noted Protestant family of Hun- 
gary* in 1613 was elected prince of Transyl- 
vania. In 1619, with the Bohemians, he invaded 
Hungary, and next year was chosen its king, but 
in 1021 concluded peace with Ferdinand II., and 
resigned his claims to Hungary, whilst obtaining 
large accessions of territory. In 1622 and 1626 
he renewed hostilities with the emperor. 

Bethlen, Istvan (Stephen), Count, Hungarian 
statesman, born in 1874 at Gernyeszeg (Cor- 
nesti), Transylvania, was a leader of the counter- 
revolutionary movement after the 1st World War 
and as prime minister in 1921-31 greatly promoted 
Hungary's economic reconstruction. [ Bet'len . Q 

Bethmann Hollweg, Theobald von, born at 
Hoheiifinow, Brandeiiburg, in 1856, studied law, 
and rose iu the service of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and the Empire, till in 1909 he became Imperial 
Chancellor. He treated the Belgian neutrality 
treaty as a 4 scrap of paper,’ and played an invidious 
role before and after the outbreak of war in 1914 , 
Superseded in July 1917, lie died Jan. 2, 1921. 

Bethune, John. See Drinkwater. 

Betterton, Thomas (c. 1635-1710), actor and 
adapter of dramas, born iu London, in 1661 joined 
Davenant’s theatrical company. Addison, Cibber 
Dryden, Pepys, &c. bear admiring witness to his 
dramatic powers, which overcame the natural 
disadvantages of a low voice, small eyes, and an 
ungainly figure. His private character was highly 
estimable, like that of his wife, who worthily 
shared his stage triumphs. In an unfortunate 
speculation in 1692 Betterton lost all his savings. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See Li In 
by Lowe (1891). 

Botty, William Henry West, better known 
as the Young Roscius, was born at Shrewsbury 
in 1791, appeared on the stage at eleven in 
Belfast, and for almost live years sustained the 
heaviest parts before enthusiastic audiences, and 
earned from 50 to 75 guineas nightly. In 1805 
the House of Commons adjourned to witness 
his Hamlet. He quitted the stage in ISOS, but 
after studying for two years at Cambridge, re- 
turned to it in 1812. He retired finally in 1824, 
and lived for fifty years on the ample fortune 
he had so early amassed. He died in London, 
August 24, 1874. 

Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von, 
Saxon and (from 1S66) Austrian statesman, w&a 
born at Dresden, January 18, 1809, and died at 
Sell loss Alton berg, near Vienna, October 24, 
1886, having been Imperial Chancellor (1867-711 
and ambassador at London (1871-78), at Park 
(1S7S-S2). His chief achievement was the re 
'conciliation of Hungary to Austria. See his 
Memoirs (Eng. tmns. 2 vole. 1887). [Boyd.] 

Bevon, Aneurin, bom iu 1897, worked as a 
! coal-miner. Socialist M.P. for Ebbw Vale from 
1929, he became Minister of Health In the Labour 
I government of 1945. 

| Beveridge, William (1637-1708), Bishop of St 
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Asaph from 1704, was born at Barrow, Leicester- 
and educated at Oakham and St John s, 
Cambridge His works were edited in 1824 and 
1842-46 (9 and 12 vols.) ; but Private Thoughts 
upon Religion (1709) is now alone i ■emembered 
Kflveridee. Sir William Henry (kt. 1919), 
British economist, bom in 1879 of Scottish de- 
scent at Rangpur, India, was educated Charter- 
house and Balliol College, Oxford. In 1908-19 he 
was a civil servant, in 1919-37 director of the 
London School of Economics, became ma ater * of 
TTnIversitv College, Oxford, in 1937, and in 1944 
was elected Liberal M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
An exponent of social planning, his study of un- 
employment led to the establishment of labour 
and unemployment exchanges, of which he was 
first director (1908-16); his ^ort on sc^al in- 
surance (1942) was broadly accepted in 1944 ^as 
the basis for a compulsory contributory ' ■Jjeme of 
universal national insurance against unempioy- 
ment, sickness, old age, &c . ; and iR 1944 h 
published, as complementary to the scheme, a 
plan for full employment. See 
ment (1909), Social Insurance and Allied Serves 
(1942), Full Employment in a Free Society 0-944). 

' Beverland, Adrian, a Dutch scholar, who, by 
his Unorthodox pamphlet, PeecatumOngxi urif 
(1678), and still more his De Stolatee Virgindatis 
Jure (1680), gave great offence. He came to Eng- 
land. where he died insane, soon after 171^. 

Bevin, Ernest, English labour leader, was 
born in 1881 at Winsford, Somersetshire, and, 
after working on the land, as a docker, &c., 
became a trade union organiser— the dockers 
tt c * and the welder of thirty-two separate 
unions into the national Transport and General 
Workers' Union (1922). In the Churchill coali- 
tion war government (1940-45) he held, as a 
Labour member, the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, and in the Labour government 
of 1945 he became Foreign Secretary. 

Bewick, Thomas (1753-1828), wood-engraver, 
was born, a farmer's son, at Cherry burn House, 
Ovingham, Northumberland, and early evinced 
a strong love of nature and drawing. At fourteen 
he was apprenticed, to Ralph Beilby (1744-1817), 
a Newcastle engraver, became his partner in 1776, 
and, taking his brother John Bewick ( 1760-95) as 
an apprentice, in his woodcuts for Qay s Fables 
(1779); Select Fables (1784), and his own History 
of Quadrupeds (1790), produced work far superior 
tb anything of the kind that had yet been done. 
In 1789 he executed his famous Chillingham 
Bull/ a large woodcut. Finer even than ms 
Quadrupeds was his History of British Birds (2 
vols. 1797-1804), in which the figures, as of the 
4 Eagle Owl,' 4 Short-eared Owl,* Goldfinch, 
are rendered with the utmost spirit and accuracy, 
and are powerful and finely decorative arrange- 
ments of black and white ; the tailpieces are vivid 
renderings of landscape and of rustic life, 
frequently touched with humour. Chief of later 
works was the tfsop’s Fables (1818), in which he 
was assisted by William Temple, William Har- 
vey, and his son, Robert Elliott Bewick (1788- 
1849), who became his partner in 1812, and also 
took part in the cuts for an unfinished History of 
British Fishes. See his charming Autobiography 
(1862, new ed. 1924) ; Hugo’s Bewick Collector 
(1866), and ‘Supplement' (1868); Life , by 
Thomson (1882) ; Dobson’s Bewick and his Pupils 
(1884); J. Boyd’s Bewick Cleanings (1887). 

"^Beylef*^ Marie-Henri (‘ Stendhal ' ; 1783- 

1842), born at Grenoble, was painter, govem- 
ment-clerk, soldier, and merchant by turns; 
accompanied the fatal Russian campaign of 1812 ; 
and after 1821 acquired a high reputation as a 
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bickerstaffe 

writer of novels, art and literary criticisms, notes 
of travel, &c. He was consul at Trieste and 
Clvita Vecchia in 1830-41. See his (Lucres com- 
pletes (35 vols. 1912 et seq.), and books by Baton 
(1874), Rod (1892), Chuquet (1902), M61ia (1910), 
Green (1939). [Bayl.] 

Beyschlag, Wi lib aid (1823-1900) German 
evangelical theologian, born at E ran kfort-on- Main, 
and a professor at Halle from 1860. [ Bl-shlag . ] 

BezaT Theodore (1519-1605), Genevese re- 
former, was born of the noble family of De B6ze 
at V6zelay, in Burgundy, and studied Greek and 
law at Orleans. He became known as a writer of 
witty (but indecent) verses, settled with brilliant 
prospects at Paris, and lived for a time in fashion- 
able dissipation. But after an illness, he took a 
serious view of life, and, marrying his mistress, in 
1548 went along with her to Geneva ; and in 
1549-59 was Greek professor at Lausanne, pub- 
lishing a drama on The Sacrifice of Abraham. In 
1559 he was appointed a theological professor and 
president of the college at Geneva, and became 
Calvin's ablest coadjutor. In a work on the 
punishment of heretics (1554) he had approved of 
the burning of Servetus. During the civil war 
in France he was chaplain to Cond6, and later 
to Colicnv. In 1563 he once more returned to 
Geneva, and on Calvin’s death (1664) the care ot 
the Genevese church fell upon Beza s shoulders. 
He presided over the synods of J rencli reformers 
held at Rochelle in 1571 and at Nimes in W 2. 
Among his works are a Greek text of the New 
Testament, a translation of it into Latin, a life of 
Calvin, a work on predestination, the leones or 
portraits of the reformers, and his (in part) 
Histoire des Fglises Rtf armies de France, 1521- 
1563 (3 vols. 1580). See Lives by Baird (1899), 

Bhartrihari, a celebrated 7th century Indian 
writer of apothegms, of whom little is known. 

Bhavabhfiti, surnamed ‘ Sri-kantha,' a great 
Indian dramatist, who flourished in 730 A.D. 

Bianchini, Francesco (1662-1729), antiquary 
and astronomer, was bom at Verona, and lived 
and died in Rome. [B’yan-kee'nee.] 

Bum' coni, Charles (1786-1875), a native of 
Lombardy, who about 1801 came to Dublin as an 
itinerant vendor of cheap prints, and who started 
the first public conveyance between Clonmel and 
Cahir in 1815 ; forty years later his cars were 
working over 4000 miles of road daily. See Life 
by his daughter, Mrs O’Connell (1878). 

Biard, Auguste Francois (1798-1882), a 
painter, bom at Lyons, who travelled in the 
Levant, Greenland and Spitsbergen, Brazil, and 
round the world. His wife, L6onie d’Aunet 
(1820-79), separated from him since 1845, was 
author of some novels, a play, &c. [Be-ahr'.] 
Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, a 
native of Pri§ne in Ionia, flourished about 570 
B.c., famous for his eloquence, his nobility of 

character, and his apothegms. 

Bibra, Baron Ernst von (1806-78), a German 
chemist, South American explorer, and man of 
letters, was bom in Franconia. [ Bee-bra.] 
Bichat, Marie Francois Xavier (1771-1802), 
an epoch-making anatomist and physiologist, 
was bom at Thoirette, dep. Jura, and studied in 
Paris under Desault, who adopted him as his son, 
and whose surgical works he edited. In 1797 he 
began giving lectures, and in 1800 was appointed 
physician to the HOtel-Dieu. He was the first to 
simplify anatomy and physiology by reducing 
the complex structures of the organs to their 
simple or elementary tissues. [Bee-shah .] 
Bick'erstaffe, Isaac, play-writer, was born in 
Ireland about 1735, and at eleven became page to 
Lord Chesterfield, the lord-lieutenant. He was 
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bickersteth 

afterwards an officer of ' 11 ar J 7 | S j ia a U to ''flee the 

missed theserv.ee ami ,.1^.2 j3 cer . 

country on a capital charge. but ]l0 1S 

tainly known regarding h^. J Cont i„ent in or 

supposed to ha\ 0f his° numerous pieces, pro- 
soon after 1812. ® ; 1771 t j ie best known is 

duced between 17o6 and It n t 

The Maid of the AIilL , 

B,ck-crs(oth, EdIVard (1786^-18^50), Jsvangeh cal 

lain!, was fifteen years a clerk 
Post-office and in a solictors of hct, *ecu 
to the Church Missionary Society ^ 

then rector of Watton Herts. He w ajonj 1 
tl.P Evangelical Alliance; and his 
Psalmodv we lit through 59 editions in seven yeai. . 
P His son Edward Henry (1825-1P06), horn at 
Islington, * was vicar of Christ Church, Hainl 
steall lrm 1855; in 1885 became Bishop of 
Exeter ; and was author of V ester (Jay, To- j 
For Ever , and other poems. Hm eldest son, 

•wansaK||p^««5 

Foreign Minister in 1947. 

Bidder, George Parker (1806-78), the 'Calcu- 
lating Bov,’ was born a stonemasons son at 
Moref 011 -Ham pstead, was educated at 
well and Edinburgh, became a distinguished 
civil engineer, and died at Dartmouth. 

Biddle, John, the founder of English Uni* 
tarianism, was born in 1015 at Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, and in 1034 entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1041 was elected master 
of the Gloucester free school, but in 164o was 
thrown into jail for his teaching on the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit. The \\ estminster 
Assembly undertook in vain to settle Biddles 
case; a work by him (1647) was burnt by the 
hangman as blasphemous ; and during tne 
Commonwealth he suffered severely for his 
creed, in 1655 being banished to one of the 
Scilly Isles. In 165S he was released, and con- 
tinued to preach in London till after the Restora- 
tion ; but in June 1002 was again apprehended 
and fined in £100. He could not pay it, so was 
committed to jail, where he died 22d September. 

Bierce. Ambrose (1842-71014). American jour- 
nalist. disappeared in Mexico. 

Bidpai, also Pilpay, the reputed author of an 
Indian collection (now lost) of fables and stories 
widely circulated both in the East and West, of 
which the earliest extant form exists in an 
Arabic version of about 750 a.d. 

Bierstadt, Albert, an American artist, born 
at Solingen, near Diisseldorf, 7th January 1830, 
was brought next year to the United States, but 
studied in Europe 1853-57. In 1859 he visited 
the Rocky Mountains, and mountain scenes were 
his favourite subjects. He died in 1902. 

Bigelow, the name of several notable Ameri- 
cans : (1) Erastus Brigham (1814-79), born in 
Massachusetts, invented looms for various kinds 
of material, a carpet-loom, and a machine for 
making knotted counterpanes. — (2) Jacob (1787- 
1879), physician ami botanist, born in Massa- 
chusetts ; graduated at Harvard in 1806 ; practised 
for over forty years in Boston ; and filled several 
chairs at Harvard. His professional publica- 
tions are numerous, and the single-word nomen- 
clature of the American Pharmacopoeia of 1820, 
afterwards adopted in England, Is largely duo to 
him.— (8) John (1817-1911), born at Malden, N. Y., 


was managing editor of the New York Evening 
Post from 1850 to 1861, when he went as consul 
t n P-iris From 1865 to 1866 he was U.S. Minister 

prance In 1875 lie was elected secretary of 
Lute for New York, but after 1877 he took no part 

fn noli tics. His works include Lives of W. C. 
Bryant (1890) and S. J. Tilden (1895); editions of 
Franklin’s Autobiography from the original MSS. 
which he found in France (1868), Franklin s Com. 
'nUU Works {10 vols. 1887-88), Tilden’s Writing* 
n\ul Speeches (2 vols. 1885) ; and Retrospections oj 
a n Active Life 0.910-13). His son Poultnay (b. 
1855) writes on his travels, Ac. [Bigtf edo.] 

Bigod, a family founded by a poor Norman 
knight which in 1136 acquired from Stephen the 
earldom of Norfolk. The second earl, Roger 
took a prominent part in securing Magna Charta* 
in 1306 the earldom became extinct. 

Bilderdijk, Willem, a Dutch poet and phil- 
ologist, was born at Amsterdam, 7th September 
1756 and died at Haarlem, 18th December 1831. 
See Life appended to his poems (ed. by Da Costa, 
1856-59), and others by Jan te Winkel (1890) and 
Kollewijn (2 vols. 1891). [BiVder-dike.] 

Billaud-Varenne, Jean Nicolas (1750-1819), 
one of the vilest Terrorists in the French Revolu- 
tion, was born at La Rochelle, in 1795 was trans- 
ported for twenty years to Cayenne, and died 
at Port au Prince, Hayti. [ Be’yo Va-ren'.] 

Billings. Josh, the pseudonym under which 
Henry Wheeler Shaw (1S18-85), a land-agent at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, published facetious 
almanacs and collections of witticisms, the wit, 
however, mainly due to deliberate misspelling. 

Billings, Robert William (1813-74), archl- 
tect, was born in London, and for seven years 
apprenticed to John Britton (q.v.). He himself 
produced Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland (A vols. 1S45-52), with 240 illustrations. 

Billington, Elizabeth (c. 1708-1818), from 
1783 to 1811 a celebrated operatic singer, was 
born in London of mixed German and English 
parentage, ami died at her villa near Venice, 
perhaps from a blow by her worthless second 
husband, a Frenchman, Felissent. 

Bilney, Thomas, martyr, born about 1495, 
probably at Norwich, studied at Trinity Hall. 
Cambridge, and was ordained in 1519. He was 
opposed to the formal ‘ good works ’ of the school- 
men, and denounced saint and relic worship ; and 
to these mild Protestant views he converted 
Hugh Latimer and other young Cambridge men. 
In 1527 he was arraigned before Wolsev, and on 
recanting, absolved, but confined in tne Tower 
for over a year. Relapsing, he was burned as a 
heretic at Norwich, 19tli August 1531. 

Blnet, Alfred (1857-1911), French psycholo- 
gist, with Theodore Simon established a standard 
for the measurement of intelligence. 

Bingham, Joseph (1668-1723), scholar and 
divine, was born at Wakefield, became fellow and 
tutor of University College, Oxford. He is 
known by liis learned Origines Ecclesiastics, or 
Christian Antiquities (10 vols. 170S-22). 

Binney, Edward William (1S12-S1), a geolo- 
gist, by profession a lawyer in Manchester. 

Binney, Thomas, D.D., LL.D, (1798-1874X 
Congregational preacher, was born in Newcastle. 
The new Weigh-liouse Chapel, near London 
Bridge, was erected for him in 1833. 

Binyon, Laurence (1869-1948), C.H. (1982), 
poet, dramatist, and art critic, born at Lancaster, 
entered the British Museum ( 1893), and rose to be 
Keeper of Prlnt9 and Drawings, 
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Rion one of the three Greek bucolic poets, 
seems * to have flourished about 100 b.c., a 
native of Smyrna, settled in Sicily, and is said 
to have been poisoned by a jealous rival. L‘tt 
of hi! work ha. survived save ^Lament for 
Adonis.— Bios of Borysthenes (Jo. 2S0 b.c.), 
at first perhaps a slave, studied plulosop »> 
at Athens, and lived at the court of Antigonus 

G Bi a ondj, Giovanni Francesco (1572-1644) a 
tedious Italian romance-writer, was b< }™ 1 lI1 T tlie 
Dalmatian island of Lesma, and died at Lau- 
sanne having from 1609 to 1640 lived in England, 
where James I. knighted him in 1622. [B yon-dee. ] 

Bibmson. See Bjornson. 

Biot, Jean Baptiste, physicist a »d as tro- 
nomer was born in Paris, April 21, In 4, and 
died there, February 3, 1862, having served m 
the artillery, and in 1800 become professor of 
Physics in the College de France Along : with 
Aracvn (q v.l he was (1806) sent to Spain to 
measurea degree of the meridian, and in 181 7 he 
visited England and the Shetland Islands to 
make observations along the line of tlie British 
arc of meridian. He made researches on the 
nolarisation of light and into ancient astronomy. 
-His son, Edouard Constant (1803-50), was a 
railway engineer, until, his health 1 

devoted himself to Chinese studies. [Be oh.] 

Birch, Jonathan (1783-1847), till 1803 a Baltic 
timber-merchant, translated Faust and . the 
Nibelungenlied.- His son, Charles Beli Birch 
(1882-93), was a sculptor, an A. K.A. in 

Birch, Samuel ( 1757-1841), pastrycook, dram- 
atist, volunteer colonel, and Lord Mayor. 

Birch, Samuel, Egyptologist, was born in 
London, 3d November 1813, the son of a City 
clergyman. Educated at Merchant Taylors , in 
1836 he entered the British Museum, and in 1844 
became assistant-keeper of antiquities, in 18bi 
keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. 
He was LL.D. of St Andrews (1862 » and Cam- 
bridge (1874). He died in London, 2 1 th Dec. 1885. 

Birch, Thomas, D.D. (1705-66), compiler of 
Lives of Boyle, Tillotson, Queen Elizabeth, 
Prince Henry, &c., was born at Clerkenwell, the 
son of a Quaker, but in 1730 took Anglican 
orders, and received half-a-dozen preferments. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse in the 
Hampstead Road. 

Birch-Pfeiffer, Charlotte (1800-68), actress, 
dramatist, and novelist, was born at Stuttgart ; 
made her debut at Munich at thirteen ; in 182o 
married Dr Christian Birch of Copenhagen ; 
and died in Berlin.— Her daughter, Wilhelmine 
von Hillern (1836-1916), born at Munich was 
the author of Die Geyer-lVally (IS/ 3 ; Eng. tians. 
Elsa and her Vulture , 1876) and other novels. 
[Beerhh-P'fyfe'fer.] 

Bird, Edward (1772-1819), genre painter, was 
born at Wolverhampton, as a lad ornamented 
tea-trays at Birmingham with flowers and shep- 
herds, and then became a drawing-master in 
Bristol. In 1809 he sent to the Academy Good 
News and his ‘ Choristers Rehearsing and The 
Will ’ having won him influential patrons, in 1812 
he was elected an A.R.A., in 1815 an R.A. His 
masterpiece was ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 

Bird, Francis (1667-1731), sculptor. 

Bird, Isabella. See Bishop. 

Bird, James (1788-1839), minor poet, was first 
a miller, then a stationer, at Yoxford, Suffolk. 

Bird, Robert Montgomery. M.D. (1805-54), 


was born at Newcastle, Delaware, and died at 
Philadelphia. Besides two successful tragedies, 
he wrote Calavar , a Mexican Romance (1834); 
Nick of the Woods (1837), and other novels. 

Birde, William. See Byrd. 

Birdwood, Sir George Christopher Moles- 
worth (1832-1917), born at Belganm, Bombay, 
graduated M.D. (Edin.), held public posts in 
Bombay till 1S6S, in the India Office 1871-1902. 
He was an authority on Indian art and the East. 

Biren, Ernst. See Biron, Ernest. 

Birkbeck, George (1776-1841), the founder of 
mechanics' institutes, was born at Settle York- 
shire. In 1799, as professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy at Anderson's College, Glasgow, he delivered 
his first free lectures to the working-classes. In 
1S04 he became a physician in London. He took 
a leading part in the formation of the London 
Mechanics' or Birkbeck Institute (1S24)— the first 
ill the kingdom. See Life by Godard (18S4) and 
Burns, Birkbeck College (1924). [BcVbelc.) 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith 1st 
Earl (cr. 1922), born at .Birkenhead »» 1872 > 
championed Ulster as Unionist M.P. (1906-19), 
and rose to be Solicitor-General (1915), Attorney. 

General. Lord Chancellor (1919-22) and Secretary 

for India (1924-28). He died Sept. 30, 1930. 

Birks, Thomas Rawson (1810-83), Evangelical 
divine, born at Staveley, Derbyshire. 

Birney, James Gillespie (1792-1857), an 
American anti-slavery statesman. 

Biron, the title of a family that has given several 

marshals to France.— ArmanddeGontaut, Baron 

de Biron (1524-92), fought against the Hugue- 
nots at Saint-Denis and Moncontour, but early 
joined and rendered great service to Henry IV. 
He was killed at the siege of Epernay. See 
his Correspondance (ed. by Barth61emy, 1874). 

His son, Charles de Gontaut, Due de Biron 
(1562-1602), by his valour gained the affection ol 
Henry IV., and the nickname of ‘ Fulmen Gallioe ’ ; 
but, being convicted of correspondence with Spain, 
he was beheaded in the Bastille. — Armand Louis 
de Gontaut, Due de Lauzun, I)uc de Biron 
(1749-93), fought with Lafayette in America, 
joined the Revolutionists in France, and dofeated 
the Vendeans at Parthenay in 1793; but was 
guillotined. See his Mimoires (trails. 1928). 

[ Bee-ron ^.] 

Biron, Ernest John de (1690-1772), Duke of 
Courland, was the son of one Biiliren, a Courland 
proprietor. He gained the favour ol Anna 
Ivanovna, Peter the Great’s niece, who, on ascend- 
ing the Russian throne in 1730, loaded him with 
honours. He assumed the name and arms of the 
French dukes De Biron, and soon swayed all 
Russia through his royal mistress. More than a 
thousand persons were executed by his orders, 
and far more sent into banishment : still by the 
strength of his character he introduced vigour 
into every branch of the public administration. 
On the death of the empress (28th October 1740), 
Biron assumed the regency, and acted with great 
moderation. A conspiracy was, however, formed, 
and, three weeks after, he was arrested and 
conveyed to Siberia. On Elizabeth s accession 
next year, he was recalled, and spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement. 

Birrel, Robert, an Edinburgh burgess, who 
in 1532-1605 wrote an interesting Diary (1798). 

Birrell, Augustine, bom at Wavertree, Liver- 
pool, 19th January 1850, the son of a Baptist 
minister, was educated at Amersham and Trinity 
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Hall, Cambridge, and called n fc ° V hW Rristoi 
Liberal M.P. for W. Fife (1889-1900) and N.B wtoj 

(1906-lb), as minister of education beintro 
the bill of 1906. Irish secretary C 190 !'^ ^ 
resigned after the Sinn Fein rebellion. A 
wit and charming essayist, he wrote Oft^r Zh^ 
(1884-87, 1924) and Res Judicata; on Charlotte 
Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell, &c. ; copyright and 
the duties of trustees; and died Nov. 20, lJaa. 

Bischof, Karl Gustav (1792-1870), chemist and 
geologist, from 1822 professor at Bonn. 

Bischoff Theodor Ludwio Wilhelm (1807 
82) embryologist, was professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Heidelberg, Giessen, and Munich. 

Biscop. See Benedict Biscop. 

Bishop, George (1785-1861), London wine- 
merchant and astronomer. 

Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley (17S6-1855), com- 
poser, was born in London, and in 1806 was 
appointed composer of ballet music at the Opera. 
Among his 88 operatic entertainments were Guy 
Mannering , The Miller and his Men, and. 
Marian. The opera Aladdin (1826) was a failure. 
The famous glee, 4 The Chough and Crow, is his; 
many of our most popular songs, such as Should 
he upbraid,' 4 Bid me discourse,’ ‘My pretty Jane, 
are by him ; and his, too, probably, is the setting 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ (see Payne) In 1810- 
24 he was director of the music at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1825-30 at Drury Lane, and for three 
years more at Vauxhall Gardens. In 1841-43 he 
was professor of Music at Edinburgh, from 1848 
at Oxford. He was knighted in 1842, and made 
Mus.Doc. in 1853. His second wife, Ann 
RivifcRE (1814-84). a brilliant vocalist, eloped 
from him in 1839, and married a Mr Schulz. 


Bishop, Isabella (nee Bird ; 1832-1904), born 
in Edinburgh, from 1854 onwards visited 
Canada and the United States, the Sandwich 
Islands, the Rocky Mountains, Yezo, Persia and 
Kurdistan, Tibet, and Korea, when the war of 
1894 broke out. Among her books are lhe 
Englishwoman in America (1S5S), A Lady's Life 
on the Rocky Mountains (1879), Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan (1880), The Golden Chersonese (1SS3), Persia 
and Kurdistan (1891), Korea (1S98), and The Yang - 
Tse Valley ( 1899). See Life by A. M. Stoddart(1906). 

Bishop, John (1665-1737), church composer, 
from 1695 organist at Winchester. 

Bismarck-Schonhausen, Otto Eduard Leo- 
pold, Prince von, chancellor of the German 
empire, was born of an ancient family, 1st 
April 1815, at Schdnhausen in Brandenburg, and 
studied law and agriculture at Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Greifswald. In 1S47 he became known in 
the new Prussian parliament as an ultra-royalist, 
and opposed equally the constitutional demands 
of 1848 and the scheme of a German empire, 
as proposed by the Frankfort parliament of 1849. 
In 1851, as Prussian member of the resuscitated 
German diet of Frankfort, ho resented the pre- 
dominance of Austria, and demanded equal rights 
for Prussia. In 1859 he was sent as minister to 
St Petersburg, and in 1862 to Paris. Recalled 
the same year to take the foreign portfolio 
and the presidency of the cabinet, and not being 
able to pass the military reorganisation bill and 
the budget, he closed the chambers, announcing 
that the government would be obliged to do 
without them. For four years the army reorgan- 
isation went on, when the death of the king of 
Denmark (1863) re-opened the Sleswick-Holstoin 
question, and excited a fever of national German 
feeling, which led to the defeat of Denmark by 


Austria and Prussia, and the annexation of the 
duchies. This again brought about the quarrel 
between Prussia and Austria and the ‘seven 
weeks’ war,’ which ended in the humiliation 
of Austria at the battle of Kdniggratz (1866), 
and the reorganisation of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia. Bismarck was through- 
out the guiding spirit, and, from being uni. 
versally disliked, became the most popular man 
in Germany. The action of France in regard 
to the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern for the throne of Spain gave Bismarck 
the opportunity of carrying into action the in- 
tensitied feeling of unity amongst Germans. 
During the war of 1870-71 Bismarck was the 
spokesman of Germany ; he it was that in 
February 1S71 dictated the terms of peace to 
Fiance. Having been made a count in 1866, he 
was now created a prince and chancellor of the 
new German empire. After the peace of Frankfort 
the sole aim of Bismarck’s policy, domestic and 
foreign, was to consolidate the young empire 
and secure it. through political combinations 
against attack from without. The long and bitter 
struggle with the Vatican, called the Kulturkampf 
was a failure, the most oppressive of the anti- 
papal Falk or May laws being ultimately 
repealed. Otherwise, his domestic policy was 
marked by a reformed ; coinage, codification of 
law, nationalisation of the Prussian railways 
repeated increase of the army, a protective tarifl 
(1879), and various attempts to combat socialism 
and to establish government monopolies of 
tobacco, &c. In 1SS4 he inaugurated the career 
of Germany as a colonising power. To counteract 
Russia and France, he formed in 1S79 the Austro- 
German Treaty of Alliance (published in 1888) 
which Italy joined in 1886; and he presided ove! 
the Berlin Congress in 1878. The phrase, ‘man 
of blood and iron,’ was used by the ‘Iron 
Chancellor ' in a speech in 1862. Bismarck’s life 
was twice attempted (1S66, 1874). Disapprove 
the policy of the Emperor William II., along with 
his son Herbert (1849-1904), foreign secretary 
he resigned the chancellorship in March 189y' 
becoming Duke of Lauenburg. Long a causti: 
critic of imperial measures, he was reconciled t! 
his sovereign in 1S94. He died at Friedriciisruli 
30th July 1S9S. See his speeches, correspond ’ 
ence, &c. ; books by Blum, Busch, Hahn, Kohl 
Marcks, Poschinger, Ludwig (trails. 1927); Eng! 
lish by Lowe (1S9S), Headlam (1899), Whitman 
(1902), and the autobiographical Bismarck, the 
Man and the Statesman (trans. 2 vols. 1898). 

Bismark. Friedrich, Graf von (17SS-1860) 
spent most of his life in the Wurttemberg army* 
but from 1804 to 1807 was in the English service! 
He wrote on effvalry tactics and organisation. 

Bissen, Wilhf.m (179S-1868), a Danish sculptor 
from 1850 director of the Academy of Arts, Copem 
hageii. See French Life by Plon (2d ed. 1871). 

Bltzius, Albert (‘Jeremias Gottlielf’), a 
popular Swiss author, bepraised by Ruskin 
was born at Morat, in Freiburg canton, 4tli 
October 1797 ; studied at Bern; and became in 
1832 pastor of Lutzoltluh, in Emmenthal, where 
he died, 22d October 1S54. Of his masterly 
delineations of Swiss life the best are Kathi, 
die Grossmutter (1S47); Uli, der Knecht (1841; 
tr. 1888), and its continuation, Uli, der PachUr 
(1849); and Erziihlungen aus dem Volksleben der 
Schweiz (5 vols. 1852-55). See German works by 
Brockhaus (1876), Schiiror (18S8X Bartels (1909). 

Blzlo, Girolamo Nino (1821-70), an Italian 
merchant captain, oue of Garibaldi's moat 
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trusted followers, was born at Chiavari near 
Genoa, and died of cholera in the East Indies 

toire under Hal y ’ 1875 g is Wagnerian 

heart-disease. 3d June 187^^ ^ FiUe de 

pfrwT(1867) had little success; but his music to 
^A^ T'ArUsienne was popular, and Carmen 

(1875) was remark*^ 1862). 

Bjerknes, 1897) formulated the 

theory 8 of' Q cycl C o°nes on which modern weather 

forecasting is based. [Byerknais.] 

Bjornson, Bjornstjernb, Norwegian novelist 
onH nlavwri"ht, was born in 1832 at KviKiie, in 
Siterdalen, where his father was pastor ; was edu- 
cated at Molde^Christiania, and Copenhagen .and 
froni 1857 alternated visits to Rome (lSbO-62) 
and Paris (1882-88) with theatrical management 
and newspaper editing at Bergen and Christiania, 
whilst constantly writing and taking an active 
part in politics as Home Ruler and Re Pub ll can. 
As poet and novelist he won a ^pbej prize (1903), 
aiid P stood till his death (26tli April 1910) in i the (first 
rank of Scandinavians. Some of lus songs are 
among the chief favourites of his countrymen ; 
and his teles, which have been compared to the 
old sagas for their terse and vigorous diction, are 
strikingly vivid pictures of Norwegian peasant- 
life Most of his novels, heroic plays and social 
dramas and his Poems and Songs (1915) have 
bee rT & translated into English.. See Brandes 
Bjornson (trails. 1899), and Gosse s preface to his 
novels (1895). [B'yurn-son.} 

Bjornstjerna, Magnus, Count 
Swedish Liberal statesman, ambassador to Great 
Britain (1828-46). [B'yurnst yer-na .] 

Black, Adam, an Edinburgh publisher, was 
bom there, 20th February 1784, and died -4th 
January 1874, having been twice Lord Provost 
and Liberal M.P. for the burgh (1856-65). The 
two enterprises which, above all else, gave posi- 
tion, fortune, and success to Ins firm, were the 
purchase of the Encyclopedia Bntannica in 1827 
after Constable’s failure; and that of Scott s 
novels from Cadell’s representatives in 1851 for 
£27,000. See Memoirs by Nicolson (1885). 

Black, John, editor of the Morning Chronicle 
from 1817 to 1843, was born of humble parentage 
near Duns, Berwickshire, in 1783, and died at 
Snodland, Kent, 15th June 1855. His paper was 
celebrated for its independence and fearless 
advocacy of progress— a fearlessness which led 
to his duel with Roebuck in 1835. Dickens 
was one of his reporters and contributors, and 
James Mill helped him with almost daily advice. 
He wrote a Life of Tasso (1810), and translated 
German, French, and Italian works. 

Black, Joseph (1728-99), chemist, was born, 
a Scoto-Irish wine-merchant's son, at Bordeaux, 
and educated at Belfast, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
In his famous M.D. thesis (1754) he showed 
that the causticity of lime and the alkalies is due 
to the absence of the ‘fixed air’ or carbonic acid 
present in limestone and the carbonates of the 
alkalies. On Cullen’s removal in 1756 to Edin- 
burgh, Black succeeded him as professor of 
Anatomy and Chemistry in Glasgow, but soon 
after exchanged duties with the professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine, practising also as a 
physician. Between 1756 and 1761 he evolved 
that theory of ‘ latent heat ’ on which his scien- 
tific fame chiefly rests. In 1766 he succeeded 
Cullen in the chair of Medicine and Chemistry 


in Edinburgh, and lienceforwaid devoted him- 
self to teaching. See Black's Lectures (1803); 
Life and Letters , by Sir Win. Ramsay (1918). 

Black, William, novelist, born in Glasgow, 
13th Nov. 1841, studied art with the view of 
becoming a landscape-painter. Instead, however, 
he adopted journalism, having written for the 
Glasgow Weekly Citizen prior to his removal to 
London in 1S64. During the Prusso- Austrian 
war of 1866 he was war correspondent for the 
Morning Star; and in a novel. Love or Marriage 
(1868), he utilised some of his experiences. In 
Silk Attire (1869) and Kilmeny (1870) were fairly 
successful ; but it was A Daughter of Iletti (1871) 
that established his reputation. Later novels 
were The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ( 18 - Z) , 

A Princess of Thule (1873), best perhaps of all his 
many romances; Madcap ^^t (IS Macleod^f 
Dare (1878), Briseis (1896), Wild Eelm (1898), &c. 
Tn 1870-74 he was assistant-editor of the Daily 
News * and he died at Brighton, 10th Dec. 1898. 
See his Life by Sir Wemyss Reid (1902). 

Blackadder, John (1615-86), the Covenanting 
minister of Troqueer near Dumfries, died a 
prisoner on the Bass Rock. See Memoirs (1823). 
His fifth son, John (1664-1729), was colonel of the 
Cameronians. See his Life and Diary (1824). 

Blackburn, Henrv (1830-97), art-critic, travel- 
ler, &c., was born at Portsea. 

Blackburne, Francis, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, was born at Great Footstown, County 
Meath, 11th November 1782, and in 1798 entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. Called to the English 
bar in 1805, to the Irish in 1822, he was appointed 
Attornev-eeneral for Ireland in 1830 and again in 
1841 , Slasfer o f th e Rolls in 1842, ChieWustice of 
the Queen’s Bench in 1846, and Lord Chancel 1 or 
of Ireland in 1852 and 1866. He died 1-th Sep- 
tember 1867. See Life by his son (18-4). 

Blackburne, Lancelot (1658-1743), in 1717 
became Bishop of Exeter, and in 1724 Arch- 
bishop of York, having previously, according to 
his enemies, been chaplain on a buccaneer. 

Black Hawk (1767-1838), a famous chief of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, who joined the British in 
1812, and opposing the removal west of his tribe, 
fought against the United States in 1831-32. See 
Lives by Patterson (1834) and Snelling. 

Blackie, John Stuart, a versatile writer, born 
in Glasgow of Kelso ancestry, 28th July 1809, 
was educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and 
during 1829-30 studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Rome. In 1834 he published a good metrical 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, and passed as 
advocate at the Edinburgh bar. He soon, how- 
ever, began to make himself known by magazine 
articles on German subjects, and from 1841 to 
1852 was professor of Humanity in Manschal 
College, Aberdeen, and then of Greek at Edin- 
burgh till 1882. He took an active part in 
educational reform, and in the movement that 
led in 1859 to the remodelling of the Scottish 
universities. He always figured as the champion 
of Scottish nationality, and advocated with ardour 
the preservation of the Gaelic language. During 
1874-76 he promoted throughout the country 
with great enthusiasm the foundation of a Celtic 
chair in Edinburgh University, and raised over 
£12,000 for its endowment. He published a fine 
metrical translation of iEschylus in 1850, and one 
of the Iliad in ballad metre in 1866, as well as 
several volumes of verse. His prose works em- 
i brace moral and religious philosophy, the method 
I of history, the land laws, Self Culture (1873), Horw 
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Hellenic as (1874), a short life of Burns fee. He 
died in Edinburgh, 2d March 189a. bee Life by 
Miss S tod cl art (2 vols. ISOa), and the shortei 
Sketch by his nephew (1895). 

Blacklock, Thomas, D.D. (1721-91), the bl in' 
poet, was born of humble parentage at Annan 
and lost his sight through smaUpox before he was 
six months old. Educated at Edinburgh, h, c was 

minister of Kirkcudbright (1 *62^4), and then 

took pupils to board with him in _ E i £ arrested 
his death. It was a letter of his that anest _i 

Burns on the eve of his departure for the west 

Indies The first volume of his own poor poems 

appeared in 1746; and a collected edition in 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, poetaster was born 
at Corsham, Wilts, and educated at Westmin- 
ster and Oxford, taking his B.A. in 10.4. t 'irs' t 
a schoolmaster, then a London physician (1Gb. 
1722), he was knighted in 1697, ami died at 
Boxted, Essex, in 1729. He wrote six epics in 
sixty books (all on the loftiest themes), besides 
versions of various books of the Bible, theological 
and medical treatises, and a poem, Creation. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1825-1900), 
novelist, was born at Longworth, Berkshire, 
and educated at Blundell’s School (liverlon) 
and Exeter College, Oxford. He graduated 
in 1847, afterwards studied law, was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1852, and practised 
for a time as a conveyancer. Poems by Melantcr 
(1854) was the first of several volumes of verse; 
of his novel.: the earliest were Clara Vaughan 
(1864) and Cradock Nowell (1S66), but his first 
distinct success was Lorna Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor (1869), which reached a 3Sth edition in 
1893. Blackmore’s other novels, several of which 
reveal his love of gardening, are : The Maid of 
Sker (1872), perhaps his second-best story ; Alice 
Lorraine (1875) ; Cripps the Carrier (1876) ; Erema 
(1877); Mary Anerley (1880); Christourll, a Dart- 
moor Tale (18S2) ; Tommy Upmore (1884) ; Spring- 
haven (1887); Perlycross (1894) ; and Daricl (1S97). 

Black Prince. See Edward. 


Blackstone, Sir William, jurist, was the 
posthumous son of a London silk-mercer, and 
was born there 10th July 1723. In 173S he 
obtained a scholarship from the Charterhouse 
to Pembroke College, Oxford ; in 1741 entered 
the Inner Temple; in 1744 was elected a fellow 
of All Souls'; and in 1746 was called to the bar, 
but failed to attract either notice or practice. 
In 1749 he succeeded an uncle as recorder of 
Wallingford, Berkshire; and in 1753 he delivered 
lectures at Oxford on the law of England. In 
1758, a Mr Viner having left £12,000 to endow a 
chair of English Law at Oxford, Blackstone was 
appointed first Vinerian professor. Next year 
he returned to Westminster ; and as the doctrines 
which he taught had commended him to the Tory 
government, he was made a king’s counsel in 1761. 
Member for Hindoo, in Wiltshire, and principal 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford, he was in 1763 made 
solicitor-general to the queen. In 1765-69 he 
published his lectures, the colobrated Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England , which brought 
him in £14,000. His practice increasing, he 
resigned in 1766 his Oxford appointments. In 
1770 he declined the solicitor-generalship, and, 
having been knighted, was made a justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He died 14th February 
1780, and was buried at Wallingford. 

Blackwell, Alexander, adventurer, seems to 
have been born in Aberdeen soon after 1700, ami 
to have been a younger son of the Rev. Thomas 
Blackwell (1660-1728), principal of Marischal 


College. He may, or may not, have studied 
medicine under Boerhaave at Leyden; anyhow 
about 1730, ho was a printer in London, and 
becoming bankrupt in 1734, was supported i n 
prison by his wife, who published a Herbal (2 
vols. folio, 1737-39) with 500 cuts, drawn, en- 
graved, and coloured by herself, her husband 
adding their Latin names and a brief description 
of each. Next, in 1742, Blackwell turns up i n 
Sweden, where, having cured the king of an ill. 
ness, he was appointed a royal physician, and 
undertook the management of a model farm 
While still in the full enjoyment of court favour* 
he was charged with complicity in a plot 
against the constitution, and after being put to 
the torture, was beheaded, August 9, 1747, pro- 
testing his innocence to the last. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, the fi»t woman that 
obtained a medical diploma in the United States 
was born at Bristol, February 3, 1821. Her 
father emigrated to the States in 1832, and died 
six years later, leaving a widow and nine children 
Elizabeth helped to support the family by teach- - 
ing, devoting her leisure to the study of medical 
books. After fruitless applications for admission 
to various medical schools, she entered that of 
Geneva, in New York State, and graduated in 
1S49. She next visited Europe, and after much 
difficulty was admitted into the Matcrnite hospital 
at Paris', and St Bartholomew's Hospital in Lon- 
don. In 1851 she returned to New York, and 
there established herself in a successful practice* 
after ISOS she lived in England till her death in 
June 1910. See her autobiography (1896). 

Blackwell. George (c. 1545-1613), from Oxford 

passed in 1574 to Douay, and from 1598 to 1608 
was archpriest over the secular clergy of England 
and Scotland. He died in a Southwark gaol. 

Blackwell, Thomas (1701-56), scholar, a brother 
most likely of Alexander Blackwell (q.v.), in 1723 
was appointed professor of Greek in Marischal 
College, and in 1748 its principal. He was author 
of Life and Writings of Homer (1735), Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus (3 vols. 1752-64), &c. 

Blackwood, Adam (1539-1613), an adversary of 
Buchanan and champion of Queen Mary, was born 
at Dunfermline, and lived mostly at Poitiers. 

Blackwood, William (1776-1 S34), Edinburgh 

publisher, established himself as a bookseller 

principally of old books — in 1S04, and in 1817 
started Blackwood’s Magazine , of which he was 
the chief manager, with Wilson (‘Christopher 
North’), Lockhart, Hogg, &c. for contributors. 
His place was tilled during 1S34-52 by his sons, 
Alexanderand Robert, and then by John (1818-79). 
‘George Eliot’s’ novels were all but one issued 
hence. See Annals of a Publishing House, by Mi’s 
Oliphaut and Mrs GemUl Porter (3 vols. 1897-98). 

Blades, William (1824-27th April 1S90), a 
Loudon printer, born atClaplmm, was the author 
of tho Life of Caxton (3 vols. 1861-63), The Penta- 
teuch of Printing (IS91, with memoir), &c. 

Blaeu (spelt also Blaeuw and Blaine, Lat 
Ca'sius ), Wii.lkm Janszoon, a Dutch map-drawer 
and printer, was born at Alkmaar in 1571, and 
died in 1638. — His son, Jan (died 1673), com- 
menced business on bis own account at Amster- 
dam in 1637, but afterwards entered into partner- 
ship with his brother, Cornells (died 1650). His 
Atlas Mtyor, in 1 1 volumes, is extremely valuable 
from the light the maps throw on local history. 
Tho volume on Scotland contains forty-nine maps 
prepared by Timothy Pont (q.v.), and local details 
by Sir John Scott. Jan further published fcopo- 
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nlates and views of towns. Two of his 
Sfis carried on the business until 1700. [ Blaa-ee . ] 

Rlaine James Gillespie, journalist and states- 
, hnrn at West Brownsville, Penn., 31st Jan. 
V15S- and died in New York, Jan. 27, 1S93. He 
18 jt ’’.lefeatcd in the Republican nominations for 
th<f presidency hi 1870, t £», 1884, and 189* 

THoinvUle Henri Marie Ducrotay de (1 , -S- 
K«lo'lstand anatomist, Cuvier’s successor 
18 as nrofessor of Comparative Anatomy 

Sn the Museum of Natural History. IBlan'-veel.) 

Blair Hugh, born at Edinburgh 7tli April 1/18, 

. ’entered the university, and in 1741 ''as 

n 1 , 30 entere i^r. After occupying the 

licensed as a p ac Fifej Canongate, and 

churches of. Col 11- ® promo ted in 175S to one of 

LadyVeste- he ^ ; romo Edinburgll . m 

the charges of tne 1 » • f un i V ersity lectures 

H59 he S n C a d in 1702 he was appointed to 
on Composi twn , , an d oric and Belles-lettres, 

a new regius chair of ™« ol He resigne d this post 

• Vl i"83 S a nd pubHshed^is Lectures, which obtained 

? ? a : 1 His 

SmUll n (1777) enjoyed the approval not oidy of 
Dr Johnson, but ot George lli.,^ "n o u 
Blair in 1780 a pension of ±,-00 a >ear. 
iied December 27, 1800. 

several English incumbencies. 

Blair Robert, author of The Grave, was born 
• B J?m It Edinburgh, where his father was a 

clergyman. There and in 

fl808) it found a congenial illustrator. Blau was 
succeeded in his ministerial charge by Home, the 
author of Douglas. His third son Robert Blair 
of Avontoun (1741-1811), became Lord President 

of the Court of Session. 

Blair Robert, improver of the telescope, fro™ 
1785 till his death in 1828 held the sinecure 
professorship of Astronomy at Edinburgh. 

Blaize. See Blasius. 

Blake Robert, next to Nelson the greatest of 
Fmzlish admirals, was born at Bridgw ater in August 
1599, the eldest of a merchant’s twelve sons. From 
Bridgwater grammar-school he passed in lfilo to S 
Alban Hall and Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he remained till 1025. He seems next to have 
continued his fathers business, but may ft om 
time to time have made voyages to distant seas. 
Returned for Bridgwater in 1640 to the Short 
Parliament, he cast in his lot unhesitatingly with 
the parliamentarians, but did not become a 
member of the Long Parliament till 1045. An 
ajdent Republican, and a man of blunt manners, 
devoid of fear, and of inflexible character, he was 
much respected by Cromwell, but they never 
became very intimate. He served under Popham 
in Somerset, and attracted notice at thesmgeof 
Bristol and by his obstinate defence of Lyme 
in 1644 against Prince Maurice. His defence of 
Taunton for nearly a year against overwhelming 
odds proved a turning-point in the war. In 104U 


I he was appointed with two others to command 
the fleet, then in a state of disaffection 
and weakness. Before two years he had 

blockaded Lisbon, destroyed the squadron of 
Prince Rupert, and forced the royalists to 
surrender the Scilly Isles and Jersey, then last 
stronghold. Early in 1052 began the struggle 
with the Dutch for the supremacy of the seas, 
and Blake found himself pitted against Tromp, 
De Ruyter, and De Witt. In the first engage- 
ment on 19th May, Tromp retreated under 
cover of darkness with the loss of two ships. 
On 28th September Blake gave battle to De 
Ruyter and I)e Witt off the mouth of the 
Thames • the tight ended with the flight of 
the Dutch next day. On 29th November eighty 

vessels under Tromp encountered Blake 7"“ 
scarcely forty off the Goodwill Sands. After a 
two davs’ hotly contested light, victory remained 
with the Dutch. Blake lost six ships, but 
brought the remainder in a shattered state into 
safety. In February 1653 he W«in with 
nparlv eiehtv ships ; and on the 18th Tromp was 
sighted n?a? Portland with about an equal force. 
In the long running fight from l ortland to Calais, 
Blake was severely wounded, but gained «a com- 
plete victory, sinking five ships and captuimg 
four as well as some thirty merchantmen. Ilia 

ill health prevented him from taking part in the 
ill-neaiui pi ..... tinnilv shattered 


enga^emeiit of 31st July, 'vbieb <n, ally sheered 

U \ e ie ufe 1 £HSh flit “respecter n the Mediter- 
’ra a nean . in 1655 he safled u.fJler the guns of Tunis 
p. Of mrates and burned nine ships. The 
terrified dev of Algiers submitted to his terms, 
and in September, Stayner, one of beutenants^ 
fell in with the Plate fleet and captured it— a loss 
to Snain of nearly two millions in treasuie alone. 
Biit the crowning exploit of Blake’s career was 
his Iasi? Healing in April 1057 that a fleet from 
America had arrived off Tenerille, he at once sailed 
thither and on the 20th arrived in the bay where 
sixteen' ships were lying at anchor. Before night 
he completely destroyed the fleet and the town 
Qonta Cruz and drew ott with a loss of 50 
slain and 120 wounded ; then, his health failing 
fast he returned homewards to die just as his 
ship entered Plymouth Harbour, Hh August 
1657. Cromwell buried him m Westminster 
Ahhev whence the body was ousted at the 
Restoration. See Hannay's Admiral Blake (1880). 

Blake, William, engraver, painter, and poet, 
was born in London 28th November 1*57, the 
so,? of a hosier, said to be of Irish extrac- 
tion. In 1771 he was apprenticed to James 
Rnsire the engraver ; and, after studying in the 
Antique School of the Royal Academy, he began 

to produce water-colour figure-subjects, and to 
engrave illustrations for the magazines. His first 
picture exhibited in the Royal Academy jvas l he 
Death of Earl Godwin’ (1/80) His first book of 
poems, the Poetical Sketches by IF. B- 0-83), is 
full of exquisitely spontaneous lyrical P® w ®^ 
This the Songs of Innocence (1789), and the .Songs 
of Experience (1794) include the finest examples 
of Blake’s poetry ; but those who admire him as 
‘the greatest mystic poet of the western "orld 
set great store by the so-called Prophetical 
Books ’-the Book ofTlicl (1789), the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (1791), The French Revolution 
(1791) The Song of Los (1795), I ala, and many 
others which mostly have imaginative designs 
interwoven with their text, printed from copper 
treated by a peculiar process, and coloured by 
his own or his wife’s hand. Among his design, 
of poetic and imaginative figure-subjects are a 
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■uperb series of 537 coloured il | u , s ^ r J tio “ s 
Young’s Night Thoughts (1707) and 12 to Blair s 

Grav? (1808). Among the 
his paintings (in a kind of tempera) i 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ which the artist himself 
engraved The 8 Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding 
Behemoth' (now in the National Gallery); 
‘Jacob's Dream;’ and * The Last Ju dgmi ent. 
Blake’s finest artistic work is to be found in the 
Illustrations to the Book of Job/ published 
in 182G, when he was verging upon s ® vei ?ty. but 
unequalled in modern religious art ^for ma 0 ina. 
tivo force and visionary power. At his death 
Blake was employed on the illustrations to Dante. 
He is also known as a wood-engraver by cuts in 
Thornton’s Virgil , rude in execution, but full of 
the very spirit of idyllic poetry. During his life 
Blake met with little encouragement from the 
public ; but Hayley, Flaxman, and Samuel Palmer 
were faithful friends, and by John Linnell s gene- 
rosity Blake was in his last days saved from 
pecuniary anxiety. And all through his life he 
was upheld by the most real and vivid faith in 
the unseen, guided and encouraged— as he be- 
lieved— by perpetual visitations from the spiritual 
world. He died in London, 12th August 1827. 
Fee his works, edit, by Ellis and Yeats (1893), by 
G. Keynes (3 vols. 1925); books by Gilchrist (1863 
new ed. 1880 ; re-edited, 1907, 1942), Swin- 
burne (1868, 1906), Ellis (1907), Symons (1907), 
Sellncourt (1909), Russell (1912), Berger (trans. 
1914), T. Wright (1929), Middleton Murry (1933) ; 
and Figgis’s Paintings of Wm. Blake (1925). 

Blakey, Robert (1795-1878), born at Morpeth, 
in 1848 became professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. Four of sixteen works 
by him are on angling. See Memoirs (1879). 

Blamire, Susanna (1747-94), a Cumberland 
poetess, whose poems were collected in 1842. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Lours, French Socialist 
and historian, was born 29th October 1S11 at 
Madrid, where his father was inspector-general 
of finance under Joseph Bonaparte. In 1830 he 
came to study in Paris, then for two years was a 
private tutor at Arras, and in 1834 returned to 
Paris, where in 1S39 he founded the Revue du 
Progres. Here appeared his chief work on Social- 
ism, the Organisation du Travail, which in book- 
form (1840) obtained for him a wide popularity 
among the French workmen, captivated by the 
brilliancy of the writing and the simplicity of 
the scheme advocated. The book denounces the 
principle of competitive industry, and proposes 
the establishment of co-operative workshops, sub- 
sidised by the state. Next, in 1841-44, Blanc 
published his Histoire de Dix Ans 1830-UO , which 
had a deadly effect on the Orleans dynasty; 
Louis-Philippe declared afterwards that 4 it acted 
like a battering-ram against the bulwarks of 
loyalty in France.’ This was followed by vol. i. 
of a Histoire de la Revolution Franqaise ; and this 
by the revolution of February 1848, when Blanc, 
was appointed a member of the Provisional 
Government, and placed at the head of the com- 
mission for discussing the problem of labour. 
But accused without reason of a share in the 
disturbances of the summer of 1848, he escaped 
to London, where lie finished his Histoire de la 
Revolution, and wrote much for the French 
journals— a selection therefrom his bright Ijcttres 
sur VAnglctcrre. On the fall of the Empire, 
Blanc returned to France, and was elected in 
1871 to the National Assembly, in 1876 to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in both voting and acting 
with the extreme Left. He died at Cannes, 6th 
Dec. 1882. See study by Golliot (1 1*03). [BlonP . J 


Blanchard, Edward Laman, journalist, panto, 
mime- writer, &c., a son of William Blanchard 
( 1769 - 1835 ), the comedian, was born in London, 
11th Dec. 1820, and died there, 4th Sept. 1889. 
See Life by Clement Scott (2 vols. 1891). 

Blanchard, Laman, born at Yarmouth, 16th 
May 1804, became a journalist in London in 1881, 
and died by his own hand, 15th February 1845. 
He was a popular writer of light literature. His 
prose essays were collected in 1846 as Sketches of 
life, and his poetry in 1876. 

Blanche, August (1811-68), a Swedish dram- 
atist and novelist. See Life by Erdmann (1893). 

Blandrata, or Biandrata, Giorgio (c. 1515- 
90), the founder of Unitarianism in Poland and 
Transylvania, was nobly born at Saluzzo, Pied- 
mont. The freedom of his religious opinions com- 
pelled him to flee to Geneva in 1556, whence in 
1558 Calvin’s displeasure at his anti-trinitarianism 
drove him to Poland. Finally, in 1563, he betook 
himself to the court of John Sigismund, Prince 
of Transylvania, whose favourite physician he 
became He was strangled, it was said, by his 
nephew as he slept. [Dlan-drdh'ta.] 

Blandy, Mary, the ‘ unfortunate Miss Blandy ’ 
for poisoning her father, a lawyer of Henley-on- 
Thames, was hanged at Oxford, 6th April 1752. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert (1749-1834), physician, was 
born at Blanetteld, Ayrshire, studied at Edin* 
burgh University, and in 1779 sailed with Rodney 
to the West Indies. In 1783 he was elected 
physician to St Thomas’s Hospital, London. As 
head of the Navy Medical Board, he was instru. 
mental in introducing the use of lemon-juice on 
board ship. In 1812 he was made a baronet. 

Blanqui, J£r6me Adolphe, economist, was 
born at Nice, 21st November 1798 ; studied 
philology and political economy at Paris ; and in 
1833 became a professor in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, and one of the editors of the 
Dictionnaire de V Industrie. In 1838 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. He died at Paris, 28th January 
1854. Blanqui was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free trade. His chief work is the His - 

toirc de V Economic Politique en Europe (1838). 

His brother, Louis Auguste Blanqui, born at 
Puget-Th^niers (Alpos Maritimes), 7th February 
1805, was one of the foremost fighters in all the 
French revolutions of the century, and for his 
share in the Commune was sentenced (1872) to 
transportation to New Caledonia, a sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment, from which he was 
released in 1879. A passionate extremist, he died 
1st January 1881, having spent thirty-seven years 
of his life In prison. [Blon^-kee.) 

Blasco Ibdflez, Vicente. See IbaRkz. 

Blasius, St, Bishop of Sebaste, Cappadocia, 
suffered martyrdom in 816. The wool-combers 
claim him as their patron. 

Blass, Friedrich (1843-1907), greatest Greek 
scholar of his time, professor at Halle from 1892. 

Blatohlord, Robert (1851-1943), Socialist 
journalist (‘ Nunquam ’), was born at Maidstone. 
In turn brushmaker, soldier, clerk, writer, he 
founded the weekly Clarion (1891). See My 80 
Years (1931). 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna 0831-91), 
founder of modorn ‘Theosophy,’ born (Hahn) at 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, wrote Isis Unveiled, &c. 

Blaze de Bury, Henri (1813-88), a French 
writer, largely on German subjects.— His wife, 
Maiue Pauline Rose Stuart (1814-94), born at 
Oban, reared in France, also wrote much. 
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Bleek Friedrich (1793-1S59), biblical critic, 
BieeK, Holstein, studied theology 

Sat KteTand Berlin, where' he was appointed 
SflMS a university tutor, and in 1823 an extra- 
ordinary professor of Theology. In 1829 he \vas 
polled to Bonn. His chief work was his com- 
mentary 0 on Hebrews. — His son. Wilhelm Bleek 

-nt Gre 5 ; 

Library'oSGl). He l rote on native languages 
and folklore. [Blayk.] 

K Se " e 

SFiSste sss? -t3°S 

gathered'*around^Ter 'all tlfe'niost'distii^guUlied 

wards she resided in Pans, until the d^th of her 

M ield 8 flitUe e rrt he a r t a h« g Kei°Sn 

C o u n t° ' *d ' 1 0 rsay dTefC.n m2 

Dlaced her in an equivocal position, and her hn ish 
expenditure overwhelmed her in debt, though 
for P nearly twenty years she was making an extra 
income of over £2000 per annum as author of a 
dozen most trashy novels, The Idler in 
The Idler in Italy , and Conversations with Lout 
Byron (1834 ; new ed. 1894). At length *n 
April 1849 she and D’Orsay had to flee to Pans 
where on 4th June she died of WPlexy- See 
Lives by Madden (3 vols. 1865) and Molloy (1896>. 

Blioher, Steen Steensen (1782-1848), Danish 
poet and novelist. See Life by Knstensen and 
Lund (Copen. 1882). [Bleeh-her.] 

Bliffh William, born in Cornwall about 1753, 
uiiled under Captain Cook in his second voyage 
rnnnd the world (1772-74), and in 1787 was sent 
as commander of the Bounty to Tahiti to collect 
nlants of the bread-fruit tree with a view to 
acclimatisation In the West Indies. During their 
six months' stay on the island, his men had 
become completely demoralised, and in a few 
weeks mutinied under the harsh treatment of 

their commander. On 28th . ^r/f f 1 i n ^n^P e n 
with eighteen men, was cast adrift in an open 

boat but 23 feet long, with a small stock of pro- 
visions, and without a chart; while the mutineers 
returned to Tahiti, and ultimately settled on 
Pitcairn Island. After almost incredible hard- 

ship Bligh arrived at Timor, near _ Ja ^ a » ° n 
June, having sailed his frail craft for 8618 mile s* 

« Bread-fruit Bligh ’ was again sent out to collect 
bread-fruit plants, and in 1805 was appointed 
governor of New South Wales. Here, too, his 
conduct was so overbearing that in 1808 he was 
arrested, and kept in prison for two years. 
The officer who arrested him was tried in England 
and cashiered. Bligh was promoted admiral in 
1811, and died in London, 7th Dec. 1817. See 
his Second Voyage , ed. by Ida Lee (1920). 

Blind, Karl, bom at Mannheim, 4th September 
1826, studied law at HeMelberg. . F °r his share 
in the risings in South Germany in 1848 he was 
sentenced to eight years' imprisonment, but 

4 * 


while being taken to Mainz was liberated by the 
notmlace and from 1852 found a home in Eng- 
Fand He died 21st May 1907. He wrote on 

politics, history, mythology, and folklore, bes.des 
lives of Ledru-Kollm, Deak, Freiligrath.-lh* 
step-daughter, Mathilde ‘Blind (born 21st 
March 1847; died 26th Nov. 1S96), was educated 
in Brussels; London, and Zurich. A champion 
of woman’s rights, from 1S67 she P u ^U?! lt ' l ' f 
(, Selections , 1899), biographies, Ac. [Bhnnt.\ 

ggf TamuR^^rnTn Londo‘n in 1891, 

educated at Rugby and Pei ^ b 2 r0 v ke a ° 
Cambridge, composed Rout (1920), a Colon) 

Symphony (1922), quintets, Ac. 

BUSS, Philip (1787-1857), editor of A Wood 
and Hearne, was registrar of Oxford Um\ersit> . 

Bloch, Jean de(1S36-1 902), a Polish Jew of pooi- 
parentage, made a fortune in Russian railways, 
sought to reconcile Russian and Polish interests, 
and wrote to prove that war under modem con- 
ditions must become impossible. _. nnn 

Block Maurice (1816-1901), political econo- 
mist was born at Berlin of Jewish parentage, 
fettled in Paris, and in 1880 he was elected to 

th Bloemaert," Abraham ( 1564 - 1651 ), a Dutch 
painter, father of the copper engraver, Cornelius 
Bloemaert (1603-88). [Bloo-maln t.] 

Blok Aleksandr (1880-1921), Russian poet, 
born at St Petersburg, inspired by the revolution 

wrote The Twelve (1918). . nictnru of 

Blomefield, Francis, author of the II «f < oiy of 
vols 1739-75 ; new ed. 11 vols. I8U0 
lof was ( born a t Fcrsflelcl, 23d July 1705 became 
rectofof Hargham and Ferslleld, and afterwards 
of Brockdish, and died in London of smallpox, 
16th January 1752. [Bioom./iW.) 

Blomfield, Charles James (17S6-1So7), ooi 
at Bury St Edmunds, where lus father was 
schoolmaster, studied at ^in.ty Col ege Ca - 
bridge, and became incumbent of St Botolph 
London (1819), Archdeacon of Colchester 

Bishop of Chester (1824), of 
His classical reputation rests on bis edRions o 
iEschylus, Callimachus, Euripides, Ac. S« t _L 
by his son (1863).— The fourth son, Sir Artel r 
William Blomfield, architect, was bom at 
Fulham Palace, 6th March 1829, from Hngby 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge in 1388 
became an A.R.A., in 1889 was knighted, and 
died in 1899.— The bishop's "^bernal Rr jatic! son , 
cm Reginald Blomfield (1856-1942), r. a. 
(1914), designed the Menin Gate and Lambeth 
Bridge, and wrote books on architecture, bee 
his Memoirs (1932). [Bloom fild.] 

Blommaert, Philip (1809-71), author, with 
Conscience a reviver of the Flemish tongue, was 
born and died at Ghent. [Blovwnalirt. J 
BlondeL a minstrel, who is said to have accom- 
panied Richard Cceur de Lion to Palestine, and in 
1193 to have found him out in the Austrian prison 
of Durrenstein. The poems (ed. Tarb6, Reims, 
1862), attributed to one Blondel of Nesle in 
Picardy, are poor and uninteresting. 

Blondel, David (1591-1655), a Protestant theo- 
logian, author of Pseudo-Isidorus et Turnanu > 
Vapulantes (Gen. 1628), &c. 

Blondin, Charles (really Jean Francois 
Gravelet, 1824-97), rope-dancer, was born at 
Hesdin, near Calais, and trained at Lyons. In 
1859 he crossed Niagara on a tight-rope ; and later 
did the same with variations ^blindfold, with a 
wheelbarrow, with a man on his back, on stilts). 
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Blood, Thomas, adventurer, was born in 
Ireland about 1618, and in the Great Rebellion 
eided with the parliament. Deprived of his estate 
at the Restoration, he put himself in 1063 at 
the head of a plot to seize Dublin Castle and 
Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant. On its discovery 
his chief accomplices were executed ; but he him- 
self escaped to Holland. He soon found his way 
back to England, and thence proceeding to Scot- 
land, fought for the Covenant at Rullion Green 
(1660). On the night of 6th December 1070, lie 
seized the Duke of Ormonde in his coach, and 
attempted to hang him at Tyburn ; on 9th May 
1671, disguised as a clergyman, with three accom- 
plices lie entered the Tower, determined to carry 
off the regalia. After nearly murdering the 
keeper of the jewels, he actually succeeded in 
getting off with the crown, while one of his 
associates bore away the orb. They were pur- 
sued, however, and seized ; but at the instigation 
of Buckingham, who was accused of having 
hired Blood to attack Ormonde, King Charles 
visited the miscreant in prison, pardoned him, 
took him to comt, and restored him his 
estate of £500 a year. For several years Colonel 
Blood was an influential medium of royal 
patronage, until, quarrelling with Buckingham, 
he was committed by the King's Bench. He was 
bailed out, but died on 24tli August 1680. See 
Life by W. C. Abbott (1911). 

Bloomer, Amelia Jenks (1818-94), champion 
(1849) of women’s right to wear the breeches, 
was born at Homer, New York, and in 1840 
married a lawyer. 

Bloomfield, Robert, author of The Fanner's Boy , 
was born 3d December 1766 at Honington, near 
Bury St Edmunds. The son of a poor tailor, he 
was sent at fifteen to learn shoemaking in London, 
where he married most foolishly in 1790, and 
wrote his Farmer's Boy in a garret. Through 
Capel Lofft it was published in 1800, and achieved 
extraordinary popularity. The Duke of Grafton 
gave a small allowance to Bloomfield, who made 
iEolian harps, wrote poetry, and embarked in 
the book-trade, but failed. Latterly he became 
hypochondriac and half blind, and he died in 
poverty at Shefford, Bedfordshire, 19th August 
1823. See his Remains (1S24); and Hart’s selec- 
tions from his Correspondence (1871). 

Blore, Edward, a reviver of Gothic archi- 
tecture, was born at Derby, 13th September 1787, 
the son of Thomas Blore (1764-1818), the topo- 
grapher, and died in London, 4th September 1879. 

Blouet, Paul (‘ Max O’Rell* ; 1848-1903), born 
in Brittany ; was educated in Paris ; served in 
the Franco-German war and against the Com- 
mune, being severely wounded ; in 1S73 came to 
England as a newspaper correspondent ; was 
French master at St Paul’s School (1870-84); 
and from 1887 lectured and acted in the United 
Kingdom, United States, and colonies. His works 
include John Bull and his Island (1883), The Dear 
Neighbours (1886), A Frenchman in America (1891), 
John Bull <£• Co. (1894). [Bfoo-ay.] 

Blount, Charles (1654-93), deist, was born at 
Upper Holloway, London, the son of Sir Henry 
Blount (1602-82), traveller in the Levant. He 
became noted for his contributions (often flip- 
pant) to the political, literary, and theological con- 
troversies of the times. Despairing of marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister, he died by his 
own hand. [Jttunf.] 

Blount, Martha (1690-1762), the Wend of 
Pope from 1710 or earlier until his death in 1744. I 


Blount, Thomas (1618-79), was called to the 
bar, but lived and died a country gentleman at 
Orleton, Herefordshire. A zealous Catholic, he 
was author of some sixteen works, the best 
known being Ancient Tenures and Jocular Oustoms 
of some Manors (1679 ; new ed. 1815). 

Blow, John (c. 1648-1708), composer, became 
organist of Westminster Abbey in 1669, and of 
the Chapel Royal in 1676. For the stage he 
wrote a masque, Venus and Adonis, and he was 
author of many birthday, New Year, and St 
Cecilia odes, about one hundred anthems, and 
fourteen services. His contemporaries thought 
him the greatest organist in the world. 

Blowitz, Henri Georges Adolphe Opper de 
(1825-1903), in 1871-1902 Paris correspondent of 
the Times, and originator of the ‘ Interview,* was 
born of Jewish ancestry at Blowitz in Bohemia 
and during 1849-60 was a German teacher in 
various French schools. 

Blilcher, Gebhard Leberecht von. Prince of 
Wahlstadt, Field-marshal of Prussia, was born at 
Rostock, in Mecklenburg, December 16, 1742 
After two years in the Swedish service, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Prussian cavalry, but 
retired from the service in disgust at troubles 
brought about by his own dissipation and in- 
subordination, and for 15 years farmed his own 
estates. In 1793 he fought, as colonel of hussars 
against the French on the Rhine, and in 1806 as 
lieutenant-general, at Auerstadt, and was distin- 
guished, though not successful, at Liibeck, Stral- 
sund, and elsewhere. When the Prussians rose 
against France in 1S13, Bliicher took chief com- 
mand in Silesia, and at the battles of Lutzen 
Bautzen, Haynau, displayed heroic courage. At 
the Katzbach he cleared Silesia of the enemy 
at Leipzig he won very important successes • in 
January 1814 he crossed the Rhine, and, though 
once routed by Napoleon, gained several battles 
and, on 31st March, entered the French capital* 
In England, whither he followed the Allied 
Sovereigns, he received the freedom of the city 
of London, and Oxford made him D.C.L. After 
Napoleon’s return in 1S15, Bliicher assumed the 
general command, suffered a severe defeat at 
Ligny. but completed Wellington’s victory at 
the battle of Waterloo by his timely appearance 
on the field, and his Prussians pursued the flee- 
ing enemy all through the night. On the second 
taking of Paris, Bliicher manifested a strong 
desire to retaliate on Paris the spoliation that 
other capitals had suffered. He died September 
12, 1819, at his estate of Krieblowitz, in Silesia, 
presented to him by the king. ‘Marshal Fo£ 
wards ’ was not a great tactician, his victories 
being due mainly to dash and energy ; in speech 
and behaviour he was rough and uncultivated. 
See Lives by Scherr (1863), Unger (190$). E F 
Henderson (1911). [Ger. nearly Blee-hei\] * * 

Blum, L£on. French Socialist leader, born in 
Paris in 1872. many times held high office. He 
was imprisoned by the Germans ( 1940 - 45 ) 
[Bloom.] 

Blum, Robert, born at Cologne in 1807, was 
successively theatre-secretary and bookseller. 
When the revolutionary movement broke out in 
1848, Blum was one of Its most energetic leaders. 
Joining the Vienna insurgents, to whom he was 
bearer of a congratulatory address, he was 
arrested, and shot on 9th November. See Life 
by his son (Leip. 1878). 

Blumenbaoh, Johann Friedrich, naturalist, 
was born at Gotha, 11th May 1752, studied at 
Jena and Gottingen, and at Gbttingen became 
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^ /Nrriin&rv professor in 1770, ordinary pro- 
e xtxa*oraina y 1 he j ec tured till 1835 on 

fessor in • compara tive anatomy, pliysi- 

natura Ld the fcstory of medicine. He died 22d 
ology, t*e Among his works were Institu- 
january 184 • n787), Handbuch der Natur- 

//W 1780 ri2th ed. 1830), Handbuch der 
Anatomic nnd Physiologie (1804), 
Craniorum Diversarum Gentium 

nfJwX S“ Memoir by MarX (1840) ' and 

(1872) - 

Blumenthal, Jacques (1829-1908), born at 
Wamburg, was pianist to Queen Victoria, and 
composed many pretty pieces and popular song*n 
winmenthal, Leonhard, Graf von (1810- 
loSlPnissnm general, greatly distinguished 
Simthe wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 

Whindoll, Peter (1520-1601), a kersey manu. 
factufer of Tiverton, founded Blundell’s School. 

1 TUnnden, Edmund Charles, poet and critic, 
wn in 1896, educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
neon’s College, Oxford, was professor of English 

Tnkvo 1921-27, reviewer, and from 1931 fellow 
•nd tutor in English literature at Merton College, 
SrfmS A natine-poet of high craftsmanship, as 
iho^m in The Waggoner (1920), The Shepherd 
?19221 and later volumes, he wrote also Under - 
nf War (1928), and in prose The Bonadventure 
H922) a history of Christ’s Hospital, a life of 
Veieh Hunt, books on Lamb, &c. , and edited 
fukre Christopher Smart, and Collins. 

Bluiit John Henry, D.D. (1823-84), theologian, 
horn at Chelsea, was for some years a manu- 
factoring chemist, but in 1850 entered Durham 
ITniversity, and in 1873 received the crown 
liYing of Beverstone, Gloucestershire. 

Blimt, John James (1794-1855), born at New- 
castle-under- Lyme, in 1812 entered St Johns 
College, Cambridge, graduated fifteenth wrangler, 
and obtained a fellowship. Curate in Shropshire, 
thenrector of Great Oakley, Essex in 1839 he 
became Lady Margaret professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. His best-known work is Undesigned 
Coincidences (1833). See Memoir by Selwyn pre- 
fixedto his Two Introductory Lectures (1856). 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen (1840-1922), “born at 
Petwortli, Sussex, was educated at Stonyliurst 
and Oscott ; served as attache and secretary to 
British embassies (1859-70); married in 1869 
Anne daughter of the Earl of Lovelace, grand- 
daughter of Byron ; and travelled through 
Spain, Algeria, Egypt, and the Syrian desert, as 
recorded in two books by his wile (who became 
Baroness Wentworth in her own right, and died 
in 1917). 1882 he championed Arabi Pasha in 

Egypt ; in 1887-88 was imprisoned for two months 
for taking part in a prohibited meeting in Gal- 
way. He bred Arab horses; wrote on Egypt, 
Islam, Ireland, &c. ; and composed sonnets and 
songs. See his Poetical Works (2 vols. 1914) and 
My Diaries *1919 et seq.). 

Bluntschli, Johann Kaspar (180S-81), jurist, 
bom at Zurich, in 1833 became professor in its 
newly-founded university. In 1848 lie went to 
Munich as professor of Civil and International 
Law* in 1871 removed to Heidelberg; and died 
at Karlsruhe. Among his works were Allgemeincs 
Staatsrecht (1852), on which his reputation chiefly 
rests, and K Deutsches PHvatrecht (1853-54). See 
his Autobiography (1884). [Bloontsh'lee.] 

Boabdil (properly Abu-Abdallah), the last 
Moorish king of Granada, dethroned his father, 
Abu-l-Hasan, in 1481, and two years later was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Castilians 


near Lucena. He was set free on condition of 
paying tribute, and returned to Granada to 
struggle with his father and with his uncle for 
the throne. The fall of Mdlaga was but the pre- 
lude to the siege of the capital itself, which was 
finally starved out in 1491, spite of the reckless 
courage of the Moors and of Boabdil, whose weak 
and vacillating nature fell from him in the hour 
of battle. The spot from which he looked his 
last on Granada, after giving up to Ferdinand 
the keys of the city, still bears the name of el 
ultimo sospiro del Moro, ‘the last sigli of the 
Moor.’ Boabdil soon crossed to Africa and flung 
away his life in battle. 

Boadicea (better Boudicca or Bonduca ), 'the 
British warrior-queen,’ wife of Prasutagus, king 
of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting the part of Britain 
now occupied by Norfolk and Suffolk. On her 
husband’s death (c. 60 a.d.), the Romans seized 
her territory, and treated the inhabitants with 
brutal cruelty. The queen herself was scourged, 
her daughters were outraged, and the noblest 
among the Iceni were treated as slaves. Boadicea 
gathered a large army, destroyed the Roman 
colony of Camulodunum (Colchester), took Lon- 
dinium and Verulamium (London and St Albans), 
and put to death, according to Tacitus, as many 
as 70,000 Romans. Suetonius Paulinus, the 
Roman governor of Britain, who had been absent 
in Mona (Anglesey), now advanced against her, 
and with only 10,000 men inflicted an over- 
whelming defeat on 200,000. The British loss is 
said to have been 80,000, the Roman only 400. 
Boadicea thereupon poisoned herself. 

Boardman, George Dana (1S01-31), from 1825 
Baptist missionary in Burma, was born in the 
State of Maine, and educated at Andover. His 
widow married the more famous Judson. 

Bobbin, Tim. See Collier, John. 

Bocage, Manoel Barbosa do (1765-1805), a 
Portuguese poet, beat known by his sonnets. 
8ee his Obras , ed. Braga (1875-76). [ Bo-kahzh '.] 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, was born either at Paris 
or at Florence in 1313. He was the illegitimate 
son of a merchant of Certaldo, and disliking a 
commercial career (during which he spent some 
time at Paris), he attempted but quickly aban- 
doned the study of canon law ; then at Naples he 
gave himself to story-writing in verse and prose, 
mingled in courtly society, and fell in love with 
the noble lady whom he made famous under the 
name of Fiainmetta. Up to the year 1350 
Boccaccio lived alternately at Florence and at 
Naples, producing prose tales, pastorals, and 
poems. The Teseule is a graceful version in 
ottava rima of the mediaeval romance of Palamon 
and Arcite, which was partly translated by 
Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale , and is the subject 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher’s Two Noble Kinsmen. 
The Filostrato, likewise in ottava rima, deals with 
the loves of Troilus and Cressida, also in great 
part translated by Chaucer. After 1350 Boccac- 
cio’s life is that of a diplomatist entrusted with 
important public affairs, of a scholar devoted to 
the cause of the new learning. During this 
period, in which he formed a lasting friendship 
with Petrarch, Boccaccio, as Florentine am- 
bassador, visited Rome, Ravenna, Avignon, and 
Brandenburg. In 1358 he completed his great 
work, the Decameron , begun some ten years 
before. During the plague at Florence in 1348, 
seven ladies and three gentlemen, leaving the 
city and betaking themselves to a country villa, 
while away ten days (whence the name Decameron) 
I by each in turn telling stories, a hundred in all, 
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Lan literature, the classical and the romantic, 

are seen working together in the Decovie ^V l 
thPV are hardly to be seen elsewhere. The 
fnfluence of the book on European literature 
has been lasting and profound, not merely _m 
Italy but in France and England. Chancer 
borrowed largely from it; in less degree, 
Sidney Tourneur, Marston, Fletcher, and Shake- 
speare ’ None of Dryden's works have had more 
enduring popularity than his Tales from Boccaccio. 
In later 8 days Keats (in Isabella), Tennyson (m 
The Falcon an d The Lover's Tale), Longfellow, 
Swinburne, and George Eliot are among those 
who have turned for their subjects to the deathless 
naces of the hundred tales. Boccaccio for some 
time held a chair founded for the elucidation of 
the works of Dante, on whose Divina Comma! m lie 
produced a commentery, During his last years he 
lived principally in retirement at Gertaldo, and 
would have entered into holy orders moved by re- 
pentance for the follies of his youth, had lie not 
been dissuaded by Petrarch. He wrote in Latin 
an elaborate work on mythology, Be Gcnealogia 
Deovum, and treatises such as Be Claris Mu her- 
ibus and Be Monlibus. He died at Certaldo 
21st December 1375. Some of the early printed 
editions (of which the 15th century produced 
more than a dozen) are rare and costly biblio- 
graphical curiosities ; a good recent one is that 
of Fansani (1857). See works on Boccaccio (in 
older English literature called John Bocha.s) b> 
Baldelli (180G), Landau (Stuttg. 1877), Koerting 
(Leip. 1880), Crescini (18S7), J. A. Symonds (1804), 
and E. Hutton (1900). [liok-katch'yo.] 

Boccage, Marie Anne Fiquet du ( nee Le Page), 
a beautiful French poetess, once famous, was 
born at Rouen, 22d October 1710, and died m 
Paris, 8th August 1802. Her Paradis lerrcstre 
(1748), La Colombiadc (175G), &c., are now almost 
forgotten ; but her letters to her sister, written 
while travelling through England, Holland, and 
Italy, are still interesting. [Bok-kazh.] 
Boccherini, Luigi, composer, born at Lucca, 
14th January 1740, studied at Rome, appeared 
with great success at Paris in 17GS, and went to 
Madrid, where, his last years darkened by poverty 
and ill-health, he died 20th May 1S05. He wrote 
3GG instrumental works, mostly trios, quartets, 
and quintets for strings, in which the cello is 
prominent. See works by Picquot (Paris, 1851) 
and Schletterer (Leip. 1SS2). [Bok-kcr-cc'nec.) 

Boohart, Samuel (1599-1007), born at Rouen, 
after extensive studies, especially in the Semitic 
languages, at Paris, Sedan, Sauinur, ami Leyden, 
became Protestant pastor at Caen. In 1040 he 
publ i shed li i s Gcog ra pli ia Sacra , i n 1 003 II i crozo i c<> n , 
sive de Aniuialibus Script u nr Sacrir ; and in 105 2 
visited the Swedish court. [Fr. pron. lio-shar'. ] 
Booher. Joan, an Anabaptist, tried by Cran- 
mer, and burned at Smithtleld, 2d May 1550. 
Bbokh. See Boeckh. 

Booklin, Arnold, a painter mainly of mytho- 


logical subjects, born at Basel in 1827, worked at 
Munich, Weimar, Florence, and Zurich ; and died 
in 1901 — a very great artist. [Nearly Buk-leen.) 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747-1826), astronomer 
born at Hamburg, was director of Berlin obser! 
vatory. The arithmetical relation subsisting 
between the distances of the planets from the 
sun is called Bode’.s Law. [Bo'deh]. 

Bode, Wilhelm von (1845-1929 : ennobled 1914 ) 
art critic, born in Brunswick, became general 
director of the Prussian royal museums in 1905 
and wrote much on Rembrandt and on the history 
of art, especially in the Renaissance period. 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich Martin von (1819- 
92), born at Peine in Hanover, had lived at 
Moscow, travelled in the Crimea, Turkey, Greece 
and Asia Minor, edited the JFeser Zeitung, flllecl 
the chairs of Slav languages and Old English at 
Munich, and been director of the Meiningen court 
theatre. Bodenstedt published many translations 
from the Russian, English (Shakespeare), and 
Persian, and several volumes of poetry, including 
dramas and romances. His most popular work 
is the Lieder des Mirza Schaffy (1851 ; 143d ed 
Berlin, 1S93), feigned to be a translation from the 
Tatar. See his Autobiography (1890). 

Bodichon, M adame (1827-90), advocate of 
women’s rights, a founder of Girton College, 
and a water-colour landscape-painter, was born 
Barbara Leigh Smith, the daughter of a Norwich 
M.P., and died in Algeria, having in 1857 married 
Eugene Bodichon, M.D. (1810-85). [ Bod-ee-shon 9 .] 

Bodin, Jean (c. 1530-9G), a great political 
thinker, was born at Angers and died of th« 
plague at Laon, having been appointed king’s 
attorney there in 1570. According to Bodin’s 
greatest work, Les Six Livrcs de la Ripublique 
(1570; Latin version, 1586), property and the 
family form the basis of society, and a limited 
monarchy is the best possible form of government. 
In opposition to certain Protestant writers, he 
held that under no circumstances are citizens 
justified in rebelling against their ruler. One 
prince, however, may interfere in behalf of the 
oppressed subjects of another. His Methodus ad 
Pacilcm Ilistoriannn Cognitioncm (1566) is by 
some writers deemed the foundation of the 
true philosophy of history. His famous Collo. 
quiu m Hrptujdomcrcs, lirst published by Noack in 
1S57, is a conversation between a Jew, a Mo- 
hammedan, a Lutheran, a Zwinglian, a Roman 
Catholic, an Epicurean, and a Theist, who come 
to the conclusion that they will leave off dis- 
puting on religion, and live together in charity. 
Bodin, though so liberal in his opinions as to 
earn the reputation of an atheist, was not before 
his age in his notions about witchcraft, as is 
evidenced by his Dcmonoman ie dcs S orders (1580). 
Bee Bandrillart’s Jean Bodin ct son Temps (1853), 
and Flint’s Philosophy of History in Kuropt 
(1874). [Fr. pron. Bo-dan 9 .] 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, was born at Exeter, 
March 2, 1545. Ilis family, forced to flee during 
the persecutions of Mary, settled at Geneva, 
where Bodley studied languages and divinity. 
In 1558 he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
gained a Merton fellowship, was elected a proctor, 
and ofllciated as public, orator. He devoted him- 
self to the study of Hebrew, and, spending the 
years 1570-80 in Italy, France, and Germany, 
became protlciont in modern languages. He 
was now employed by the queen in diplomatics 
missions to Denmark, France, and Holland; 
married a wealthy widow in 1587; and returned 
to Ids favourite city, Oxford, in 1697, where he 
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^ a voted himself to literature especially to the 
d !J?nSon of the university library, originally 
e3 ffthfished by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
68 h now wiled the Bodleian. He was knighted 
S S James in 1603, and died at Oxford, 
i y niwrv g 28 1613. His Autobiography, with his 
£ ttorewas published as Reliquiee Bodlciancv 
mnqf ’ See also Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian 

Library (1868 ; 2d ed. 1890). 

Bodmer, Johann Jakob (1698-1782), poet and 
...SL, was bom at Greifensee, near Zurich, 
nlTdied ’at Zurich, having been professor of 
HUtory from 1725 to 1775 The study of Greek, 
litin English, French, and Italian writers having 
„nvinced him of the poverty and tastelessness 
of existing German literature, he attempted a 
reformation ; but, though he was inexhaustibly 
active as an author, his own poems, dramas, and 
filiations have no vigour or originality. He 
better service by republishing the old German 
Mbinesingers, and a part of the Nibelungenlied , 
Sso by his numerous critical writings. 

Bndoni, Giambattista (1740-1813), a Parma 
prater See Life by Bernard! (1873). 

wbdtoher, Ludvig (1793-1874), Danish love- 
Jfct [Nearly Bet-h'yer.] 

Body George, D.D., born at Cheriton Fitz- 
naine near Crediton, 7th January 1840, was 
educated at Tiverton, St Augustine’s, Canter- 
fiurv and St John’s College, Cambridge ; in 1863 
took orders, and in 1883 became canon-missioner 
oir Durham. He was a High-Churchman, and an 
eloquent preacher. He died 5tli June 1911. 

Boece, Boyis, or Boethius, Hector (c. 1465- 
1536) Scottish historian, was born at Dundee, 
and studied at Montaigu College, Paris, where c. 
1492 to 1498 he was a regent or professor of Philo- 
sophy and where lie made the friendship of 
Erasmus. Bishop Elphinstonc then invited him 
to preside over his newly-founded university of 
Aberdeen, and Boece accepted the office, though 
the yearly salary was but 40 merks, or about 
£2, 4s. 6d. sterling. The value of money, how- 
ever, was immensely greater then than now, and 
he was at the same time made a canon of the 
cathedral. In 1522 he published his lives, in 
Latin, of the Bishops of Mortlacli and Aber- 
deen (Bannatyne Club, 1825 ; trans. by Moir for 
New Spalding Club, 1895); in 1527 the Latin 
History of Scotland , which, though proved to 
contain a large amount of fiction, was deemed 
distinctly critical at the time of its publication. 
The king rewarded him with a pension of £50 
Scots, until he should be promoted to a benefice 
of 100 merks, which appears to have occurred in 
1534. See Bellenden, John; and J. Moir’s 
edition and translation of the History (New 
Spalding Club, 1895). 

Boeckh, Philipp August, classical antiquary, 
was born at Karlsruhe, November 24, 1785, 
studied at Halle, in 1805 became professor of 
Philology at Heidelberg, and in 1811 of Rhetoric 
and Ancient Literature at Berlin, where he 
lectured for upwards of forty years, and where 
he died, August 3, 1867. His four great works 
are his edition of Pindar (2 vols. 1811-21) ; Die 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener (2 vols. 1817 ; 3d 
ed. by Frankel, 1886), translated by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis as The Public Economy of Athens 
(1828); Metrologische Untersuchungen (1838); and 
das Seewesen des Attischen Staats (1840). His 
lesser works have been collected (7 vols. 1858-74) ; 
and his Correspondence with K. O. Muller was 
published in 1883. [Nearly Behlc.) 


Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar, sculptor, was born 
in Vienna, July 6, 1834. He was educated 1848- 
51 in England, and finally settled there in 1S62. 
In 1807 he executed a colossal statue of the 
Queen ; of his seated statue of Thomas Carlyle 
(1875), enthusiastically praised by Ruskin, a 
replica was erected at Chelsea. His animal 
studies are also noteworthy. Boehm became an 
A.R.A. in 1878, sculptor-in-ordinary to the 
Queen in 1881, an R. A. in 1882, and a baronet in 
1SS9. The Queen’s effigy on the Jubilee coinage 
was from his designs. On 12th December 1890 
the Princess Louise found him sitting dead in 
his studio. [Nearly Behm or Baym.) 

Boehme, Jakob, tlieosophist and mystic, was 
born of poor parents at Altseidenberg near Gorlitz, 
in Upper Lusatia, in 1575, and in boyhood herded 
cattle. He afterwards worked industriously as a 
shoemaker, but from his youth up devoted much 
of his time to meditation on divine things. About 
1612 he published Aurora, containing revelations 
and meditations upon God, Man, and Nature, 
and showing a remarkable knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and of the writings of alchemists. It 
was condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Gorlitz, and he suffered much persecution, 
though he was at last protected by the Saxon 
court. His chief aim is to explain the origin of 
things, especially the existence of evil. God is 
the Ungmind or Urgrund, the original and un- 
distinguished unity, at once everything and 
nothing, which, however, has in itself the prin- 
ciple of separation ; all things come into existence 
through the principle of negation, which in 
a way is identified with evil. The difficulties 
of the great problems of philosophy and religion 
are rather concealed than explained under a 
cloud of mystical language and a system of triads, 
suggested by the Christian doctrine of the 
trinity. Boehme died at Gbrlitz in 1624. Col- 
lected editions of his works were published at Am- 
sterdam in 1675 and 1730, and at Leipzig (1831-47). 
In England, where Boehme was generally called 
Behmen, all his works were translated between 
1644 and 1662 (new ed. 1909 et seq.). Newton 
studied him ; Henry More was influenced by him ; 
William Law might be called a disciple; John 
Pordage (1608-98) and Jane Leade (1623-1704) were 
leaders of the Philadelphians, a Behmenist sect. 
Points of contact with Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel revived interest in his speculations in 
Germany in the 19th century. See works by 
Hamberger (1844), Martensen (trans. 1885), Bou- 
troux (1888), Hartmann (Lond. 1890), Deussen 
(Leip. 1911), A. J. Penny (1912). [Nearly BeTi- 
meh or Bay-meh.] 

Boerhaave, Hermann (1668-1738), the most 
celebrated physician of the 18th century, was 
born at Voorhout, near Leyden ; in 1682 he went 
to Leyden, where he studied theology and ori- 
ental languages, and took his degree in philosophy 
in 1689 ; but in 1690 he began the study of 
medicine, and in 1701 was appointed lecturer on 
the Theory of Medicine, in 1709 professor of 
Medicine and Botany. The two works on which 
liis great fame chiefly rests, Institutiones Medicce 
(1708) and Aphorismi de Cognoscendis et Curandis 
Morbis (1709), were translated into various 
European languages, and even into Arabic. 
Though so industrious in his own profession, he 
also undertook in 1718 the professorship of 
Chemistry, and his Elementa Chemiee (1724) occu- 
pies a high place in the history of chemistry. 
Meanwhile patients came from all parts of Europe 
to consult him, so that he made a fortune of two 
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million florins. See Lives by Burton (2 vols. 
1743) and Johnson (1834). [Boor-hah ten.] 

Boethius, or BoStius, Anicius Manlius > Sever- 
inus, Roman statesman and philosopher, • 
bom between 470 and 475 a.d. of a coiisul 
familv and studied with enthusiasm philo^oph}, 
mathematic.^, and poetry Soon after 500 he was 
anpointed a court minister by the Gothic King, 
T^eodoric, now ruling Italy from Rome ; and Ins 
Roman countrymen owed lfc to him that the 
Gothic rule was so little oppressi\e. He • 
made consul iu 510, and his two sons shared the 
same honour in 522. But his bold uPf'gJj^ess of 
conduct at last brought down 

vengeance of those whom he had checked in their 
oppressions. He was accused of. treason ab 
designs against Theodoric, was stopped of his 
dignities, and, after imprisonment at Pavia, n a. 
executed in 525. During his imprisomnent he 
wrote his famous De Consolatione Philosophic in 
which the author holds a conversation vvith 
Philosophy, who shows him the mutability of all 
earthly fortune, and the insecurity of everything 
save virtue. The work, which in style happily 
imitates the best Augustan models, is tlieistic in 
its language, but affords no indication that its 
writer was a Christian. Boethius was the last 
great Roman writer who understood Greek ; ins 
translations of Aristotle were long the only 
means of studying Greek philosophy; and his 
manuals on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music were generally used in the schools. 
Peiper’s (1871) is a standard edition of the Con - 
solatio, which was often translated— as by King 
Alfred into Anglo-Saxon, and by Chaucer into 
English prose (printed by Caxton in 14S0). H. F. 
Stewart, in his monograph (1891), is confident 
that Boethius was at least outwardly a Christian. 

Boetliius, Hector. See Boeck. 


Boex. See Rosny. 

Bogardus, James, American inventor, born 
in Catskill, New York, 14th March 1S00, was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, and early showed 
the bent of his mind by improvements in eight- 
day clocks, and by the invention of a delicate 
engraviDg-machine. The dry gas-meter is his 
invention, as is also the transfer-machine to pro- 
duce bank-note plates from separate dies ; and in 
1839 his plan for manufacturing postage-stamps 
was accepted by the British government. Later 
he introduced improvements in india-rubber 
goods and machinery ; and invented a pyrometer, 
a deep-sea sounding-machine, and a dynam- 
ometer. He died at New York, 13th April 1S74. 


Bogatzky, Karl Heinrich von (lf»90-1774), a 
German devotional writer, was born at Jankowe 
in Lower Silesia, and died at Halle. His chief 
work is J Das guldens Schatzkdstlein tier Kinder 
Gottes y which as Bogatzky s Golden Treasury was 
translated into English, recast, and expanded in 
1776 by John Berridge. IIo wrote also many 
popular hymns (collected in 1749). See his Auto- 
biography, and an English Life by Kelly (1889). 

Bogdano'vich, Ippolyt Fedorovich (1744— 
1803), a Russian poet. 

Bogermann, Johann (1576-1033), professor of 
Divinity at Franokor, president in 1618 of the 
famous Synod of Dort, and the chief translator 
of the Bible into the standard Dutch vorslon. 


Bogle, Georoe (1746— SI ), born near Bothwoll, 
in* 1769 entered the service of the East India 
Company, and in 1774 was sent by Warren Hast- 
ings to Tibet, where ho formed an inthnato 
friendship with one of the Lamas. He returned 


in 1775, and died at Calcutta. See Clements R 
Markham's Narrative of his Mission (1876). 

Bogue, David, a founder of the London 
Missionary Society, was born in Coldingham 
parish, Berwickshire, 18th February 1750 ; studied 
at Edinburgh ; in 1711 went to London to teach ; 
afterwards became an Independent minister at 
Gosport, and here also took a tutorship in a 
seminary for Independent students of theology. 
This became a great school of missionaries, and 
out of it grew the London Missionary Society. 
Bogue took besides an active part in the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the Religious Tract Society. He died at 
Brighton, 25th October 1825. In conjunction 
with Dr James Bennet, he wrote a History of 
Dissenters (3 vols. 1S09). 

Bohemond I. (c. 1056-1111), eldest son of 
Robert Guiscard (q.v.), distinguished himself in 
his father’s war against the Byzantine emperor, 
Alexius Comiienus (1081-S5). After his father’s 
death he was excluded from the throne of Apulia 
by his brother Roger, and only gained the princi- 
pality of Tarentum after a long contest. He 
joined the crusade of 1096, and took a prominent 
part in the capture of Antioch (1098). While the 
other crusaders advanced to storm Jerusalem, 
Bohemond established himself as prince in 
Antioch. He was made prisoner, however, in 
1100 by a Turkish emir, and remained two years 
in captivity, Tailored meanwhile looking after 
his interests in Antioch. He then returned to 
Europe to collect troops, aud after defeating 
Alexius was acknowledged by him as Prince of 
Antioch. His younger son, Bohemond II,, 
assumed the government of Antioch in 1126, and 
was killed in battle (1130). From Bohemond VI. 
Antioch was wrested by the Mamelukes (1268). 

Bbhm. See Boehm. 

B<>hme. See Boehme. 

Bohn, Henry Georoe, publisher, was born ol 
German parentage in London, January 4, 1796; 
in 1831 started as a second-hand bookseller; and' 
in 1841 issued his famous 4 guinea catalogue,' con- 
taining 23,208 items. In 1846 he issued the first 
of the ‘ Bohn Libraries * (766 in all). He died in 
1884. 

Bohr. Neils, Danish physicist, bom in 1885 
(Nobel prize 1922), a pioneer of atomic physics. 

Bohtlingk, Otto (1815-1904), Sanskrit scholar, 
was born of German ancestry at St Petersburg; 
from 1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, 
especially Sanskrit, at Berlin and Bonn ; and', 
after twenty-six years in his native city, removed 
in 1S6S to Jena, and thence to Leipzig. Among 
his invaluable works are the first European 
edition of the Indian grammarian Panini (1839), 
a Sanskrit Chrcstomathy (1845), and a great Sans- 
krit dictionary (7 vols. 1855-75). [Beht-lingk.) 

Bohun, a family founded by the Norman 
Humphrey de Bohun, whose fourth descendant, 
Henry, in 1199 was made Earl of Hereford. 
Humphrey, fourth Earl of Hereford (1276-1822), 
was taken prisoner at Bannockburn, and fell at 
Borough bridge. In 13S0 the heiress of the earl- 
doms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton 
married Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV.). (Boon.) 

Bolardo, Matteo Maria, Count of Scandi&no, 
one of the greater Italian poets, was bom about 
1441 at Scandiano, a village at the foot of the 
Lombard Apennines. He studied at Ferrara, and 
in 1462 married the daughter of the Count of 
Norellnm. Ho lived at the court of Ferrara on 
intimate tenns with Dukes Borso and Eroolt; 
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. he was employed on diplomatic 

b * ^ns and appointed governor in 1481 of 
missions, »» of Reggio. As an admims- 

ModeD ^ fl was distinguished fbr his clemency, 
trator he .S?- capital punishment. He died 

21st December 1494. Boiardo has 
at t 2 hfi « Flower of Chivalry.’ His fame 

been Orlando Innamorato (I486), a long 

1m S which the Charlemagne 
narrative P Tec&st into ottava rima. Full of 

romances »r re this is fche only work in 

rich andgwcful » . g found in union 

sDirit of the Renaissance. Ariosto 
Boiardo’s characters, and brought his 
^?J*Sve B to a* close in the Orlando Furioso by 
D l>h the fame of the earlier poem lias been 
W ^fahlv obscured. After going through sixteen 
u !J 2 before 1545, Boiardo’s work became 
fnreotten, its vigorous but rough and pro- 
stvde being uncongenial to the Florentine 
ymma! a^ 0 therworks comprise Latin eclogues, 
taste * •fiMHnn of Lucian’s Timon , translations of 
^^S The iS of Lucian, and the Golden 
o d f Apuleius, and a series of sonnets and 

ssyte.iMr ■■ “ ' a, “" b> 

h<^ 1 at^Rouen^5th^<^em t b ? er I 1775°; ri at 0 e?giite'e]i 

Kght“ one-act opera there; and two 
^afterwards repaired to Paris, where lie pro- 

S many successful compositions. When 
nnnsflrvatoire de Musique was established, 
nn^ldieu became a professor (1797) I the Caliphe 
^Raadadl 1799) was his first brilliant success. 
His^unhaPPy marriage with the celebrated dancer, 
nntilde Mafleuroy, induced him to accept an 
SwUtion to St Petersburg, where from 1803 to 
1810 he was imperial maitre de chapelle, and pro- 
duced several operas. Returning to Pans he 
Sought out Jean de Paris (1812), La Davie 
Blanch* (1825), his masterpiece and other works. 
BUsstmngth lies in bright and graceful melody, 
Sht but tasteful instrumentation and pure 
harmony. He was elected an academician in 
18 l 7 ?ana on his death, 8th October 1834, received 
a public funeral. His native city claimed his 
heart, and in 1875 erected a monument to him. 
The government further granted a pension to Ins 

son Adrien (1816-83) who h ‘ n ? s 7 e . 1 ^ / C0 ^P°^ d 
several operas. See Pougin, Boieldieu, sa Vie, 
ses QSuvres (1875). [Bwahl-de-iih .] 

Boigne, Count Benoit de (really La Borgne), 
military adventurer, was born at Chambery in 
1751, served in the Irish Brigade in France was in 
the kussian army for a time, arrived in India in 
1778 took service in the East India Company s 
Madras army, and entering Sindh ia s service, .won 
an empire for his master. He resigned in 1795, and 
came home to France, dying in 1830. His last 
years were marked by extraordinary benevolence. 

Boileau (or Boileau Despreaux), Nicolas, 
critic, was bom at Paris, 1st November 1636, 
studied law and theology at Beauvais, but 
inheriting a competence, devoted himself to 
literature. His first publications (1660-66) were 
satires, some of which brought him into trouble ; 
in 1677 the king appointed him, along with 
Racine, a royal historiographer. L'Art Pottique , 
imitated by Pope in the Essay on Criticism, was 
published in 1674, along with the first part of the 
clever serio-comic Lutri/n. In 1669-77 Boileau 
published nine epistles, written, like his satires, 
on the Horatian model. His ode on the capture 
of Namur (1692, burlesqued by Prior) is a glaring 
example of servile flattery and bad verse. In his 


last years Boileau retired to Autenil, where he 
died on 13th March 1711. His works include 
several critical dissertations in prose, a collec- 
tion of epigrams, a translation of Longinus On 
the Sublime , a Dialogue des Ileros de Homan, ami a 
series of letters (many to Racine). His verse has 
wit and vigour, but he never rises to the level of 
the great satirists. His influence as a critic has 
been profound. The 16tli century had flooded 
French literature with new words and new ideas. 
He set up good sense, sobriety, elegance, and 
dignity of sty leas the cardinal literary virtues, dis- 
countenancing the conceits of the salon coteries 
and the grossness and grotesqueness of the earlier 
writers. Through the influence of the ‘ lawgiver 
of Parnassus,’ French prose became almost identi- 
cal with clear, precise, and polished composition ; 
but for more than a hundred years verso was 
robbed of lire and melody and suggestiveness, 
and the drama was divorced from real life. 
While he relined he impoverished the vocabulary 
— the language lost its old pith, colour, and 
flexibility. See Pauly’s edition of Boileau (Paris, 
1894), and works on him by Morillot (1890) and 
Lanson (1891). [Biva-lo’.) 

Boisgobey, Fortune du (1824-91), a writer of 
innumerable ‘ police-novels,’ was born at Gran- 
ville in Normandy. [Bwah-go-bay’.] 

Boisserde, Sulpice (1783-1 854), born at Cologne, 
with his brother Melchior (1786-1851) collected at 
Stuttgart two hundred pictures, sold in 1827 to 
the king of Bavaria. [Ricoss-ia?/.] 

Bolssier, Gaston (1823-1908), French scholar, 
secretary (from 1895) and historian of the 
Academic. [Bwass-yay.] 

Boissonade, J ean Francois (1774-1859), born at 
Paris, in 1828 became professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in the College de France. [Bwass-o-nahd’.) 

Boissy d’Anglas, Franqois Antoine de (1756- 
1826), French statesman, in 1789 became major- 
domo to the Count of Provence (Louis XVIII.) 
and a member of the States-general. During the 
Reign of Terror he kept quiet ; but Tallien and 
Barere induced him to join the conspiracy against 
Robespierre. Two months after, he was elected 
secretary of the Convention, and then a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, in which 
capacity he displayed remarkable talent. He 
was afterwards president of the Council of Five 
Hundred ; was called to the Senate by Napoleon ; 
and made a peer by Louis XVI II. His chief 
writings arc ltecherches sur Malesherbrs (1819) 
and Etudes LitUraires et Poeliques d un Vicillo.rd 
(1826). [Bwas-see-don 9 -glah' 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918), composer and poet, 
was born at Padua, and studied at the Milan 
Conservatorio. His first important work was 
the Wagnerian opera i Mefistofelc (1868), which, at 
first a dead failure, later grew in popularity. 
Other operas are Ero e Leandro and Ncrone. He 
wrote his own and other libretti (o.g. Verdi's 
Otello and Falstaff ) ; published songs, lyrical 
dramas, and novels ; and was a senator. [Bo'ec-to.) 

Boivin, Marie (1773-1841), a French nun, who 
devoted herself to midwifery, and was super- 
intendent of the Maternite at Paris. Maibuig 
University gave her the degree of M.D. [Bwah- 
van?.] 

Bojardo. See Boiardo. 

Boier, Johan, Norwegian novelist, born in 
1872, wrote The Great Hunger (trans. 1918), The 
Power of a Lie (trans. 1919), &c. 

Boker, George Henry (1823-90), poet, play- 
wright, and diplomatist, born in Philadelphia. 
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Bolanden, Konrad von. See Bischoff, E. K. 

Bolckow, Henry W. F. (1806-78), a native of 
Mecklenburg, an ironmaster from i» 41 oi 
Middlesbrough, its first mayor and member ot 
parliament. [Bel-ko.) 

Boldrewood, Rolf, the pseudonym of Thomas 

Alexander Browne, author of *° bber V' ^nfd 
Arms (1888), The Miner's Right (1890), Old 
Melbourne Memories (1805), and Australian tales 
of adventure. Born in London, 6th August 1826, 
he was taken to Australia in 1830 by his father. 
Captain Sylvester John Browne, a founder of 
Melbourne. After a good education and a varied 
experience in stock-farming and other vocations, 
he became a police-magistrate and goldfields 
commissioner. He died at Melbourne, 11th 
March 1015. 


Boleyn, Anne, second wife of Henry VIII., 
was born between 1502 and 1507, probably at 
Rochford Hall, Essex, and was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Viscount Roclitord 
and Earl of Wiltshire, by Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. She spent 
some three years (1510-21) at the court of 1* ranee, 
and soon after her return to England was wooed 
by Lord Henry Percy, the heir to the earldom of 
Northumberland, and by King Henry himself, 
who in the April of 1522 began to shower wealth 
and honours on her father, and who ere this had 
dishonoured her sister Mary. Not till the king’s 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon was set afoot 
(in May 1527) does Anne seem to have favoured 
his addresses ; but long before Craniner pro- 
nounced the divorce (23d May 1533) she was 
Henry’s mistress, and in the preceding January 
they had been secretly married. She was 
crowned with great splendour in Westminster 
Hall on Whitsunday ; but within three months 
Henry’s passion had cooled. It was not revived 
by the birth, in September 1533, of a princess, 
the famous Elizabeth, still less by that of a still- 
born son, on 29th January 1536. On next May- 
day the king rode oft' abruptly from a tournament 
held at Greenwich, leaving the queen behind, 
and on the morrow she was arrested and brought 
to the Tower. The story runs that his jealousy 
was kindled by her dropping a handkerchief to 
one of her lovers in the lists below; anyhow, a 
week before, a special commission had been 
secretly engaged in examining into charges of 
Anne’s adultery with her own brother, Lord 
Rochford, and four commoners. These on tho 
12th, and on the 15th Anne and her brother, were 
tried and convicted of high-treason. Her own 
father and her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, were 
instrumental in her death, the latter presiding 
over her judges, the twenty-six peers, and 
pronouncing her doom. No vestige of the 
evidence remains. On the 19th, on Tower 
Green, Anne was beheaded, the others having 
suffered two days earlier. Henry the next day 
married Jane Seymour. That Anne was guilty 
of adultery with Henry is certain ; that slio was 
guilty of incest with her brother, or even of 
adultery with her other alleged paramours, 
remains at least not proven. See Hepworth 
Dixon’s History of Two Queens (1874); Paul 
Friedmann’s An ne Boleyn (1885), Sergeant’s (1928) ; 
and works cited under Henry VIII. [BooTfen.] 


Bolingbroko. See IIenpy IV. 


Bolingbroke, Henry St John, Viscount, one 
of tho most gifted of English statesmen ami 
orators, was born of good family at Battersea, on 
October 1 , 1078, and educated at Eton (not at I 


Oxford). After travelling on the Continent, he 
entered parliament in 1701 as Tory member for 
Wootton Bassett, became successively Secretary 
for War (1704) and Foreign Secretary (1710), and 
shared the leadership of the party with Harley. 
Made a peer in 1712, in 1713 he negotiated the 
peace of Utrecht. He estranged his followers 
by his morbid love of secret scheming. After 
intriguing successfully for Harley’s downfall 
lie was plotting a Jacobite restoration when 
Queen Anne died, and George I. succeeded. 
Fleeing to France, he was attainted in 1716 
and acted for some time as Secretary of State 
to the Pretender. While living abroad he 
wrote his Reflections on Exile . In 1723 he 
obtained permission to return to England, settled 
at Dawley, near Uxbridge, and became the 
associate of Pope, Swift, and other men of letters. 
A series of letters attacking Walpole in the 
Craftsman were reprinted as A Dissertation on 
Parties. Disappointed in his hope of readmission 
to political life, he returned to France, where lie 
remained from 1735 to 1742. During these years 
he produced A Letter on the True Use of Retire,, 
meat - , and his most important contribution to 
literature— the Letters on the Study of History 
laying down precepts for the historian’s guidance! 
His last years were spent at Battei sea, where he 
wrote his Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism 
and his Idea of a Patriot King. He died 12th 
December 1751. ‘The Alcibiades of his time * 
he was idolised for the grace of his person, the 
charm of his manner, and the splendour of his 
talents. An admirable speaker and writer, lie 
was not a great statesman. He was the arch- 
intriguer of his time, selfish and insincere. A 
pronounced Deist, ho considered Christianity a 
fable, but held that a statesman ought to profess 
the doctrines of the Church of England. His 
philosophy is sensational. His works, philo- 
sophical ami political, are models of polished 
pointed, declamatory prose. Mallet published hia 
works in 1753-54. See books on him by Mac- 
knight (1863), Cliurton Collins (1SS6), Sichel (2 
vols. 1900-2), and A. Hassall (rev. ed. 1915). 

Bolivar, Sim6n (1783-1830), * the Liberator* ot 
South America from the Spanish yoke, was born 
in Caracas, of noble family, studied law at Madrid 
and was in Paris during the closing scenes of the 
Revolution. After the declaration of independ- 
ence by Venezuela in 1811, he obtained command 
of an army, niul in ISIS entering Caracas as con- 
queror, proclaimed himself dictator of western 
Venezuela. Fortune, however, soon deserted him • 
but driven out in 1814, he made repeated descents 
on Venezuela from the West Indies, and in 1817 
began to make head against the Spaniards. 
Still, owing to dissensions among the patriots 
it was only in June 1S21 that the victory of 
Cnrabobo virtually ended the war ; while it was 
not till 1S24 that the royalist troops were finally 
driven out. In 1821 Bolivar was chosen presi- 
dent of Colombia, comprising Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Now Granada. In 1822 he added 
Ecuador to tho republic, and in 1824 drove the 
Spaniards out. of Peru, of which he was for a 
time dictator. Upper Peru was made a separate 
state, and called Bolivia in his honour, while 
lio was named perpetual protector; but his 
Bolivian constitution excited great dissatistoo- 
t ion, and led to tlio expulsion of the Colombian 
troops. His assumption of supreme power, after 
his return to Colombia in 1S28, roused the appre- 
hension of tho republicans there: and in 1829 
Venezuela separated itself from Colombia. Boli- 
var. in consequence, laid down his authority la 
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1330, and died the same year. See F. Loraiue 
Petre’s Life of him (1910X [Bo-lee'vur. J 

Bolland, John (1590-1665), an Antwerp Jesuit 
the first editor of the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. 

Bologna, Giovanni (1524-1608). Flemish sculp- 
tor and architect, was born at Douai, and died 
at Florence, having lived in Italy from 1551. 
See Life by Desjardins (Paris, 1884). [Bo-lon'ya.] 

Bolseo, Jerome, an ex-Carmelite monk who 
opposed Calvin’s doctrine of predestination at 
Geneva (1551), and then, returning to Catholi- 
cism, wrote a libellous Life of him (Par. 1577). 

Bolzano, Bernhard (1781-1848), a Catholic 
theologian, philosopher, and mathematician, was 
born at Prague of Italian ancestry. [Bol-tsah'no.] 

Bomba. See Ferdinand II. (of Naples). 

Bonald, Louis Gabriel Ambroise, Vicomte 
de (1754-1840), an ultramontane and monarchical 
French writer, who, an emigre at the Revolution, 
was ennobled by Louis XVIII. He wrote Theorie 
Dn Pouvoir Politique et Religieux (1796), Legisla- 
tion Primitive (1802), and Recherches Philosophiques 
(1818).— His son, Louis Jacques Maurice (1787- 
1870), became Archbishop of Lyons in 1839, and 
cardinal in 1841. 

Bonaparte (in Ital. four syllables, in Fr. and 
Eng. three, and spelt Buormparte by Napoleon 
till 1796) is the name of an ancient family of 
Ajaccio in Corsica. From it descended Charles 
Bonaparte (1746-85), father of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who assisted Paoli in defending Corsica 
against the French, but ultimately took the 
French side, held various appointments in Cor- 
sica, and was ennobled by Louis XVI. As a 
Corsican commissioner he resided in Paris, where 
he gained for his son Napoleon a free admission 
into the military school at Brienne.— His wife, 
Maria Letizia Ramolino (1750-1836), mother of 
Napoleon I., and step-sister of Cardinal Fesch, 
lived to see her family placed on the thrones of 
Europe, and also to witness their downfall, sub- 
mitting to her change of fortune with remarkable 
dignity. Besides the Emperor Napoleon (q.v.) 
and the sons named below, she had three daugh- 
ters, Marie Anne Elisa (1777-1820) — wife of Felix 
Bacciochi — Princess of Lucca, Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany; Marie Pauline (1780-1825), who 
married Prince Camillo Borghese, and became 
Duchess of Guastalla; and Maria Annunciata 
Caroline (1782-1839), wife of Murat. 

Joseph Bonaparte (1768-1844), eldest brother 
of Napoleon, born in Corsica, studied for the 
bar at Marseilles. Plenipotentiary to the United 
8tates in 1800, he signed the treaties of Luneville 
1801, and Amiens 1802 ; assisted in the concordat 
negotiations ; in 1805 was made, ruler of the Two 
Sicilies ; and in 1806, king of Naples. A humane 
and accomplished man, but an ineffective ruler, 
in 1808 he was summarily transferred by his 
brother to the throne of Spain, but found him- 
self unprepared to cope with the Spanish in- 
surgents, and after the defeat of the French at 
Vitoria in 1813 returned to his estate at Mor- 
fontaine in France. After Waterloo he accom- 
panied Napoleon to Rochefort, and, himself 
taking ship to America, became an American 
citizen, lived for some years at Bordentown, in 
New Jersey, U.S., where he employed himself in 
agriculture, but in 1832 returned to Europe, and 
died at Florence. — His wife, Julia Marie Clary 
(1777-1845), daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Marseilles, and sister-in-law of Bernadotte, king 
of Sweden, bore him two daughters. 

Luoien Bonaparte (1775-1840), Prince of 


Canino, and a younger brother of Nanolenn 
was born at Ajaccio, and was educated at AutSn 
Bnenne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a mein' 
her of the Council of Five Hundred and i„Li 
before the isth Brumaire he was elected' Us 
piesident. He was successful as Minister of the 
Interior ; and as ambassador to Madrid (lSocn 

wnnl!i l H d Briti t h inrtuence - On condition that 

iVloLK d L dl y 0 rf e h,S Seco,Kl wife (the widow Ot a 

rU?pr^T ker) S ^ 1 CrOW, i S of Ual >’ and Spain were 
offered hnn ; but he refused them, and lived on 

his estate of Canino, in the States of the Church 

being created by the pope Prince of Canino. He 

had never wholly shaken off his early strong 

et I i»r b rlJu? ll,S, V ha ' ,in « denounced the arro- 
?>' 0t < n , s bro , t J ier towards the court of 

Rome, he Mas advised ' to leave Roman territorv 

thft h'a. 18 / 0 sh iP for -America, but fell into 

JrnL r 1 S ° t j ,e . El *e ,ish « a,l(1 was kept in 
honourable captivity at Ludlow and Thorn- 

F°^ e ,' Worcestershire, til! 1814. After Waterloo 
he advised his brother to assume the place of 

I m4«» lte r dlC i at ° r ’ After the second restoration 
Lucien lived m and near Rome, occupied with 

science and art, and died at Viterbo.— His eldest 
son, Charles Lucien Jules Laurent Bona- 
parte (1803-57), Prince of Canino and Musigiiano, 
acquired a reputation as a naturalist, writing a 
continuation ot Wilson’s Oniithologi/ of America 
and the Iconograjia della Fauna Itaiica ; his son’ 
Lumen (1828-95) was a cardinal.-Tlie second 
son Paul Marie Bonaparte (1808-27), took part 
in the Greek war of liberation.-The third son, 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, born in 1813 at Thorn 
grove, devoted himself to chemistry, mineralogy 
and languages, and became an authority of the 
first rank in Basque, Celtic, dialectology, and 
comparative philology generally. He was elected 

i^o he ^i SSen ^ y , ln 184i> > aml ,na(,G a ^» a tor in 

jfah Z he c “l alo l of 222 linguistic works 
(1858-88), written either by himself or with his 
encouragement, includes a Basque Bible, parts 
of the Bible in twenty-six English and Scots 
dialects, in seventy-two European tongues, and 
dialects, a treatise on the Basque verb, &c. He 
lived long in England, where a Civil List pension 
of £250 was granted to him in 1883, but died at 
hano, on the Adriatic, 3d November 1S91.— 1 The 
fourth son, Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte (1815— 
81), passed through many changes of fortune in 
America, Italy, and Belgium. In 1870 he shot 
a journalist, Victor Noir, in Paris, and though 
acquitted of murder, had to pay 25,000 francs to 
the relatives.— The youngest son, Antoine Bona- 
parte (1816-83), fled to America after an affair 
with the papal troops in 1836, but sat in the 
National Assembly in 1S49. 

Louis Bonaparte (1778-1846), third brother of 
Napoleon, was educated in the artillery school at 
Chalons, and rose from one honour to another till 
in 1806 he was made king of Holland (really 
viceroy under his brother). Resigning in 1810, 
he returned to Paris in 1814, settled in Florence 
in 1826, and died at Leghorn. He wrote a 
novel, poems, a work on Dutch government, a 
history of the English parliament, and replies to 
Scott and other critics of Napoleon’s career. In 
1802 he married Hortense Eugenie Beauliarnais 
(1783-1837), daughter of General Beauliarnais 
(q.v.) by his wife Josephine, afterwards empress 
of the French. After the execution of her father, 
Hortense lived in humble circumstances until 
Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine. In obedi- 
ence to the plans of her step-father, she rejected 
her intended husband, General Desaix, and 
married Louis Bonaparte. She lived mostly 
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apart from him, even as queen of Holland; and on 
the downfall of the Napoleons, passed her time m 
various countries, seeing finally at Arenenberg 

&an/Sr e and £ber f 

(1803- 

ESST afterwards* " Napoleon I II. (q.v.>. 8e 

article Morny, and Life %i l g2\gQ([) 0r youngest 
Tfrome Bonaparte (1784-lsbu;, J°““b c 7 

brother of Napoleon, served as naval lieutenant 
Y, ork” where he ‘married' ^1M3) EliibethVatterson 

&\ 8 e 7 ?in' a tbfwa r r Sgai nTpn.ss'ia,’ M ™i 

made king of Westphalia, and fought at ' Vater “«- 
py p livod lone in Florence, but in lo4» "as 
appointed governor of the Invalides, and in lboO 
waV made a French marshal. His marriage 
with Elizabeth Patterson having been declared 
null by Napoleon, the king of Westphalia was 
forced to marry Catharine, daughter of the 
king of Wiirttemberg. By his first wife Jerome 
left one son, Jerome Bonaparte-Patieuson 
(1805-70), who married a wealthy wife and had 
one son (1830-93), a soldier. By his second 
wife he had three children — Jerome Napoleon 
Charles (1814-47), Comte de Montfort; Ma- 
thilde (1820-1904), who married Prince Demi- 
doff- and Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul, who, 
born’ at Trieste in 1822, passed his youth in 
Italy; entered the military service of Wiirttem- 
berg in 1837 ; and was banished from fiance 
(1845) for Republicanism. In 1S4S (having on his 
brother's death taken the name of Jerome) he was 
elected to the Legislative National Assembly. He 
commanded at the battles of Alma and Inker- 
mann. Iu 1859 he married the Princess Clotilde, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, by whom 
he had two sons and a daughter. After the fall 
of the empire he took up his residence in Eng- 
land, but returned to Franco in 1S72, and sat in 
the Chamber of Deputies. On the death of the 
Prince Imperial in 1879, the eldest son of Prince 
Napoleon became the heir of the Bonapartist 
hopes ; and in 1880 father and son were exiled as 
pretenders to the throne. lie died at Rome, 
18th March 1891. His eldest son, Victor (1862- 
1926), settled at Brussels, and was succeeded as 
head of the Bonaparte family by his son Louis 
(born 1914). See Napoleon, Napoleon III. ; 
F. Masson, Napoleon et sc i Famillc (1897 ct seq. ) ; 
Tschudi, Napoleon's Mother (trails. 1900); Bing- 
ham, The Marriages of the Bonapartes (1881); J. 
Turquan, The Sisters of Napoleon (trails. 1908); 
H. N. Williams, The Women Bonapartes (1908); 
Atteridge, Napoleon's Brothers (1909); the Mc- 
moires of Joseph, Lucien, and Jerome ; and Miss 
Taylor’s Queen Hortense (1910). 

Bonar, Ho rati us, D.D. (1 SOS-89), born in 
Edinburgh, became minister at Kelso (IS37-66; 
Free Church from 1843), and then at Edinburgh. 
He wrote well-known hymns — 1 I lay my sins on 
Jesus,’ 4 1 heard the voice of Jesus say,’ &c. 

Bonatl, Guido, the great Italian astrologer of 
his time, died in 1596. [lio-nah'tcc.] 

Bonaventura, or Bonavf.nture, St, originally 
John of Fidanza, was born in 1221 near Orvieto, 
Tuscany. In 1243 lie became a Franciscan, iu 
1253 a teacher at Paris, in 1250 general of his 
order, and in 1273 Bishop of Alhuuo and cardinal. 
During the Council of Lyons ho died, July 15, 
1274, from sheer ascetic exhaustion. In 1 182 ho 


was canonised by Sixtus IV.,. and in 1587 was 
ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth of the great 
doctors of the church. His religious fervour 
ilrocured for him the title of Doctor Seraphicus, 
and Ids mysticism attracted Luther, though he 
promoted Mariolatry, celibacy and a high view 
of transubstaiitiation. His most important works 
are the Brcviloquium (a dogmatic) , the Itmera- 
rium Mentis in Deum , Dc lleductwne Artimn ad 
Theologi' nn, a commentary on Peter Lombard ; 
and his Biblia Pauperum , or Poor Man s Bible. 
See his works (8 vols. Rome, 1588-96 ; new ed. 
Freiburg, 18S2-92), and books about him by 
Richard (1873), Da Vicenza (1874), and Prosper 
(1886). [Bo-na-ven-too'ra.] 

Bonchamp, Charles, Marquis de (1760-93), 
born at the chateau of Jouverteil in Anjou, 
fought in the American revolutionary war, but, a 
strong royalist, became after the French Revolu- 
tion Sue V the bravest of the Vendean insur- 
gents, and fell at Cholet. [ Bon ff -shon 

Bond, Sir Edward Augustus, born at Han- 
well, 31st Dec. 1815, entered the British Museum 
in 1838, became keeper of the MSS., and was head 
librarian 1878-SS. He published catalogues and 
facsimiles of MSS. worked for the Hakluyt 
Society, the Rolls series, and the Palseographic 
Society. He died 2d January 1898. 

Bond, William Cranch (17S9-1859), born at 
Portland, Maine, from 1840 director of Harvard 
University observatory. His son, George Philips 
Bond (1826-65), succeeded him. 

Bondfield, Margaret Grace (b. 1873, in Somer- 
set), Minister of Labour 1929-31, was the first 
woman to enter the Cabinet. 

Bondi, Clemente (1742-1821), Italian poet, 
became a Jesuit, but quarrelling with the order, 
fled to Tirol. Afterwards he lived at Venice, 
Mantua, and Milan, where ho found a patron in 
the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand. [Ron'dee.] 

Bone, Henry (1755-1S34), enamel-painter, was 
born at Truro, worked in the Bristol china- works, 
and in London first enamelled watches and fans, 
and afterwards made enamel portraits, brooches, 
&c. In 1801 he became enamel-painter to George 
III., and A.R.A. Elected R.A. in 1811, he ex- 
hibited his large enamel, ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ 
after Titian, now in the National Gallery. His 
son, Henry Pierce Bonh (1779-1855) was an 
enamel-painter. 

Bone, Sir Muirhead, etcher and illustrator, 
was born in Glasgow in 1S76. ’ 

Boner, Charles (1815-70), born at Bath, from 
1839 lived in Germany or Austria, and wrote a 
dozen books on chamois-bunting, Transylvania, 
&c. See Memoir (2 vols. 1871). 


Boner, Ulrich, one of the oldest German 
fabulists, was a preaching friar of Bern in 1324- 
49. His Ed cist ri n, a collection of fables and 
jokes, was the first German book printed. 

Bonghi, Ruggero (1S26-95), Italian statesman 
and author, from 1870 professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Rome, was born at Naples. 

Bonheur, Rosa, animal-painter, born at Bor- 
deaux, 10th March 1822, studied under her father, 
Raymond Bonheur (an artist of merit, who 
died in 1853), and in 1841 exhibited at the Salon 
‘ Two Rabbits’ and ‘ Goats and Sheep.’ In 1849 
she produced 4 Ploughing with Oxou,’ now in 
the Luxembourg. • Her famous 1 Horse Fair* 
(1853) Mr Vanderbilt presented to the Gallery of 
New York. The Well-Known engraving was made 
from a smaller replica in the National Gallery, 
London. She directed an art school fbr girls, 
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and died 25th May 1899. See book by Laruelle 

(1 « 5 niface° the^ name of nine popes. I., in 418-22, 

^ eanomsea ,^5 for a fortnight in 896; 

615 ; Boniface VIII., unlike his pre- 

VII -» ^ a famous pope, was elected in 1294. 
i eCe S»ure of the Roman see was marked by 
His ^renuous assertion of papal authority : 

th6 the bun Uwm Sanctam of 1302 lie claimed 
, n tne ow in temporal and spiritual 

S S me He failed, however, to assert a feudal 
affairs* ” Sicily, and sought without 

snperionty Edward { of England to account. 

PHliD tlm Fair of France, supported by his states 

Ph r iP iiH»v maintained the independence of his 

5 ' e i?. y 'di 3 rerarded many bills and briefs, 

k Jd E even excommunication ; and at last, with the 

a ?, d ® fifllian enemies of Boniface, made him 
81 d Of Italian ene ^ whjch hfJ had fled Boni . 

p ns oner t g afterwards in 1303. For 

Kfmonv Dante has placed him in the Inferno. 
h CSis IX. became pope at Home in 1389, 
rimnent VII. was pope at Avignon. He 
wh: ^ntorious for his shameless sale of benefices, 
TLnSns and indulgences, and acquired a 
BBSS power in Rome. He died in 1404. 

n/miface St, ‘ the Apostle of Germany,’ whose 
rS name ias Winfrid, was born about CS0, 
nrobably at Kirton or Crediton, in Devon- 
shire 1 ^ A Benedictine monk in Exeter from liis 
vn itli he taught in the monastery of Nursling, 
Sr Romsev, and in 716 went to convert the 
Khen Frisians, but was foiled by a war between 
th^m and the Frankish king. But in 718 at 
Rome he received a comm.ss.on from Pope 


Thuringia, Bavaria, jmesiana, ixesse, 
everywhere baptising multitudes, and was con- 
secrated bishop (723), archbishop and primate of 
Germany (732) He founded the bishoprics of 
Ebon, Passau, Freising, Salzburg, Paderborn 
WiSzburg, Eichstadt, and^rfurt, and the abbey of 
Fulda. His chief life-work was less converting 
heathens than seeking to bring everything in the 
Frankish kingdom into accordance with Roman 
Catholic order and suppressing the irregularities of 

Irish or Columban Christianity. In 747 Mainz be- 
came his primatial seat ; but in 754 he resigned the 
archbishopric, and had resumed his apostolical 
labours among the Frisians, when at Dokkum, 
near Leeuwarden, he was killed by heathens 
.Tune 754). His remains were taken to Fulda. 
Ss^otehave been edited by Giles (2 vols 
Loud/ 1844) and Jaffe (Berlin, 1860), with Life 
by Willibald (trans. 1916). He left also sermons, 
canons, and some Latin verses. See German 
works on Boniface by Seiters (1845), ^fuller (1870), 
Werner (1875), Fischer (1S81), and Ebrard (1882) ; 
also Merivale’s Conversion of the West (1878). 

Bonin, Eduard von (1793-1865), a Prussian 
general who fought against the Danes in 1848-9. 

Bonington, Richard Parses, painter, was 
born near Nottingham, 25th October 1801 or 
1802. His father, who had been governor of 
Nottingham prison, settled at Calais, and here 
and at Paris the son studied art, partly under 
Baron Gros. His water-colours sold rapidly. In 
1822 he began to exhibit in the Salon, and in 1824 
was awarded a medal there. He now occupied 
hims elf with lithography ; but about 1825 he took 
to oil-painting, and visited England, accom- 
panied by Delacroix, in whose studio he worked 
after his return to Paris. Next having visited 


Italy, he produced his splendid Venice views 
(1827). He also exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution. His position was 
now fully established ; but having had a sun- 
stroke, ho fell into a decline, and visiting London 
for medical advice, died there, 23d September 
1828. Bonington’s fame has steadily increased. 
His ‘Henry IV. receiving the Spanish Ambas- 
sador’ was bought by Lord Hertford for 83,000 
francs; and his ‘Grand Canal, Venice,’ and the 
‘ Fishmarket. Boulogne,’ realised £3150 each. 
The National Gallery possesses the ‘ Piazzetta, 

St Mark’s, Venice,’ ‘Sunset,’ and three water- 
colours. See monograph by A. Dubuisson (trans. 
1924). 

Bonitz, Hermann (1814-88), classical scholar, 
was born at Langensalza, and died in Berlin. 
See monograph by Gompertz (Berlin, 1889). 

Bonivard, Franqois de (1493-1570), a younger 
son of a wealthy family, became in 1513 prior of 
St Victor at Geneva. Falling under the suspicion 
of the Duke of Savoy, he was kept a prisoner by 
him in 1519-20 ; in 1530 he was again seized, and 
taken to the Castle of Cliillon at the east end of 
the Lake of Geneva, where he was imprisoned for 
six years. Byron’s poem is purely imaginary. 
On the capture of Chillon by the Bernese and 
Genevese in 1536, he returned to Geneva, and 
received a pension in lieu of his priory. 

Bonnard, Abel. French poet, novelist, essayist, 
and Academician (1932). was bom at Poitiers in 
1883. [Bon-nar.] 

Bonnard, Pierre (1867-1947), landscape and 
figure painter and lithographer, founded the 
Salon des Independants. 

Bonnat, L£on Joseph Flokentin (1833-1922), 
painter, born at Bayonne, was well known as a 
painter of religious pictures and latterly of por- 
traits. [Bon-«a7t.] 

Bonner, Edmund, Bishop of London, was born 
about 1500, of obscure and doubtful parentage. 
The reputation he gained at Oxford recom- 
mended him to Wolsey, who made him his 
chaplain. His zeal in King Henry’s service 
after Wolsey’s fall earned him due promotion ; 
and in 1533 lie was deputed to appear before the 
pope at Marseilles, to appeal to a general council. 
His language on this occasion is said to have 
suggested to his holiness the fitness of having 
him burned alive, or thrown into a caldron of 
molten lead, so that Bonner judged it prudent to 
depart. In 1540 he was made Bishop of London, 
and as such pronounced sentence on several 
Protestant martyrs, though it is certain he did 
his best to befriend Anne Askew. After Edward 
VI.’s accession, he gave proofs of his luke- 
warmness in the cause of reformation, and at 
length, in 1549, was committed to the Marshalsea, 
and deprived of his bishopric. The accession of 
Queen Mary (1553) restored him to office ; and by 
his part in the persecution of her reign he ren- 
dered himself thoroughly unpopular. On Eliza- 
beth’s accession (1558), Bonner accompanied his 
; episcopal brethren to salute her at Highgate, 

’ but was excepted from the honour ot kissing her 
■ hand. In May 1559 he refused the oath of su- 
premacy, so was deposed and again imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea, where he died in 1569. 

Bonnet, Charles de (1720-93), naturalist and 
philosopher, born at Geneva, distinguished him- 
self by researches on parthenogenesis, polypi, 
the tapeworm, the respiration of insects, the use 
of leaves, &c. The decay of his sight led him to 
I psychology, in which he combined sensationalism 
I with belief in the immortality of the soul and 
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tbe truth of Christianity. Collective editions 
of his works (8 vols. and 18 vols.) appeared in 
1779 and 1788. See monographs by Leniome 
(1850) and the Due de Caraman (1859). [Bon-nay.] 
Bonneval, Claude Alexandre, Count de 
(1675-1747), a French adventurer, served with 
distinction in Italy and the Netherlands, but for 
extortion and insolence was condemned to death 
by a court-martial. Fleeing to Austiia, lie fought 
against his native country, and performed 
daring exploits under Prince Eugene m the war 
against Turkey. As master-general of ordnance 
in the Netherlands, he quarrelled with the 
governor, and was again condemned to death by 
a court-martial. His sentence commuted, he 
went to Constantinople, became a Mohammedan, 
and achieved success as general in the war of 
the Porte with Russia, and in Persia, but was 
ultimately banished. See works by the Prince 
de Ligny (1817) and Vandal (1885). [Bon-vu.l.] 

Bonneville, Nicholas de (17C0-1S28), was one 
of the earliest French students of German litera- 
ture, made a translation of Shakespeare, founded 
several newspapers, and wrote a history of 
modern Europe (1792). His De I’Esprit des Re- 
ligions (1791) is still read. [ Bon-veel .) 

Bonnivard. See Bonivard. 

Bonomi, Joseph, A.R.A. (1739-1806),^ archi- 
tect, was born at Rome, and settled in England 
in 1767.— His son, Joseph (1796-1S7S), repeatedly 
visited Egypt and Palestine, and illustrated ini- 
portant works by Wilkinson, Birch, Lepsius, and 
other Egyptologists, and wrote on Nineveh. He 
was curator of Soane’s Museum. [Bo-no'mee.] 


Bonpland, Aime (1773-1858), botanist, born at 
Rochelle, travelled with Humboldt in South 
America in 1799-1804, and collected and described 
6000 new species of plants. Named professor of 
Natural History at Buenos Aires in 1816, he 
undertook a journey up the Parana; but Francia, 
dictator of Paraguay, arrested him, and kept him 
prisoner for nine years. See Life by Brunei (3d 
ed. Paris, 1872). [Bon 9 -plon 9 .] 

Bonstetten, Karl Victor von (1745-1832), a 
Swiss statesman who studied at Leyden, Cam- 
bridge, and Paris, lived much in Italy and at 
Copenhagen, and wrote books of travel, letters, a 
work on the imagination, &c. 


Bonvalot, Pierre Gabriel, born at fipagne 
(Aube) in July 1853, from 18S0 travelled much in 
Central Asia. He died in 1933. [Bonff-val-d . ] 

Boole, George (1815-64), mathematician and 
logician, born at Lincoln, became in 1849 professor 
of Mathematics at Cork.— His wife, Mary Everest 
Boole (d. 1916), was also a mathematician. 

Boone, Daniel (1735-1820), pioneer, born in 
Pennsylvania, went to Kentucky, then almost 
unknown, in 1769, lived in the forest, and with a 
brother explored much country. He was twice 
captured by Indians, and repeatedly repel led 
(1775-78) Indian attacks on a stockade-fort. See 
Lives by Filson (1784), Addington Bruce (1910), 
Gulliver (1916). 

Boorde, or Borde, Andrew, born about 1490 
near Cuckficld, was brought up a Carthusian, 
after 1527 studied medicine at Orleans, Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and Wittenberg, visited Romo and 
Compostela, and for Thomas Cromwell carried 
through a confidential mission in France and 
Spain. He practised medicine in Glasgow (1536), 
travelled by Antwerp, Cologne, Venice, and 
Rhodes to Jerusalem, and in April 1549 died 
in the Fleet prison in London. Boordo’s chief 
works are his Dyetary and the Fyrst Boke of the 


Introduction of Knowledge, edited by Dr Furnivall 
in 1870. His Itinerary of Europe has perished, 
but the Itinerary of England or Peregrination of 
Doctor Boorde was printed by Hearne in 1735. 
Many books have been fathered on the fantastic 
old reprobate. The earliest known specimen of 
the Gypsy language occurs in the Introduction. 

Boos, Martin (1762-1825), a Bavarian Catholic 
priest, the originator about 1790 of a religious 
movement closely akin to that of the Protestant 
Pietists. Bitterly persecuted, in 1817 he accepted 
an appointment at Dlisseldorf, and . died near 
Neuwied. [Boze.] 

Booth, Barton (1681-1733), actor, the son of a 
Lancashire squire, was educated at Westminster, 
but, turning actor, played with success for two 
seasons at Dublin, and in 1700 appeared in Better- 
ton’s company in London. His performance of 
Cato in 1713 brought him wealth and honour. 

Booth, Charles (1840-1916), ship-owner and 
social reformer, born at Liverpool, wrote Life and 
Labour of the People in London( 17 vols. 1891-1903), 
with statistical tables and maps coloured accord- 
ing to poverty, criminality, &c. ; The Aged Poor in 
England and Wales (1894); and Old Age Pensions 
(IS99). He was made a Privy Councillor in 1904. 

Booth, Sir Felix (1775-1850), a London dis- 
tiller, who furnished £17,000 for Ross’s Arctic 
expedition (1829-33), and after whom was named 
Boothia Felix. He was made a baronet in 1835. 

Booth, Junios Brutus, born in London, 1st May 
1706, went on the stage at seventeen, and sud- 
denly became famous as Richard III. at Covent 
Garden. In 1821 he migrated to the United 
States, where for thirty years he was famous in 
spite of eccentricity, if not insanity. He died 
30th Nov. 1852.— His son, Edwin Thomas Booth, 
actor, born in Harford county, Md., 13th Nov. 
1833, came to be recognised as a chief of his 
profession. Ruined by opening a splendid theatre 
in New York in 1869, he settled with his creditors 
in 1S77. He died 7th June 1893. See Lives by 
Winter (1894), Lockridge (1932), and Recollections 
by his daughter (1895).— Another son, John 
Wilkes Booth, born at Baltimore in 1839, shot 
President Lincoln (q.v.), fled, but was tracked 
and shot 26th April 1865. 

Booth, William (1S29-1912), born at Notting- 
ham, in 1S55-61 minister of the Methodist New 
Connection, began in 1S65 in the East End of 
London the work which in 1S78 culminated in 
the Salvation Army, of which he was ‘general. 1 
His wife (1S29-90) and family ably helped him ; 
his son, William Bramwell Booth (18.56-1929), 
being * general * 1912-28, as likewise his daughter, 
Evangeline Cory Booth (b. 1806), in 1934-39. 
See Booth’s Darkest England (1890), Booth- 
Tucker’s Life of Mrs Booth (1892), Railton's 
(1912) and Begbie’s (1920, abr. 1926) of the 
General, and St John Ervine’s God’s Soldier (1934). 

Boothby, Guy Newell (1867-1905), born at 
Adelaide, but long resident in England, wrote 
over fifty novols. He crossed Australia in 1891, 

Bopp, Franz (1791-1867), born at Main*, 
studied oriental languages, and at Paris wrote The 
Conjugation of the Sanskrit Verb (1816), in which 
ho showed the common origin of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. From 1821 ho was professor of 
Oriental Languages at Berlin. His great work is 
A Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit , Zend, Greek 
Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, Gothic, and Ger- 
man (6 vols. 1833-52 ; trans. by Eastwick). He 
also wrote on Celtic, Caucasian, Albanian, etc, 

B6r. Seo Komorowski. 
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Bora, Katharina von (1499-1552), having 
adopted Lutheran doctrines, escaped from the 
Cistercian convent of Nimptschen, near Grimma, 
in 1523, and married Luther in 1525. 

Borah, William Edgar (1865-1940), American 
senator, advocated disarmament but opposed the 
entry of the U.S.A. Into the League of Nations. 

Borchgreviiik, Carstkn Eqebero (1864-1934), 
born at Oslo, emigrated to Australia, was the 
first to set foot on the Antarctic continent (1894), 
and first to winter there (1898-99). 

Borda, Jean Charles be (1733-99), French 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Dax, 
helped to measure the arc of the meridian and to 
establish the metric system. 

Borde, Andrew. See Boorde. 

Bordeaux, Henry, French novelist ami Aca- 
demician (elected 1919), born in 1870 at Thonon, 
studied law ere writing La Peur de Vivre (1902), 
j, tJq tfoir (1904), Us Roquevillard (1906), Ac. 

Borden Sir Robert Laird, G.C.M.G. (1854— 
1Q371 born at Grand Pr6, Nova Scotia, practised 
1 barrister, became leader of the Conservative 
rirtv in 1901, in 1911 overthrew Laurier s ministry 
^reciprocity with the U.S.A., and was prime- 
minister of the Dominion till 1920. He organised 
panada for war, and was the first overseas premier 
to attend a Cabinet meeting in London (1915). 

Bordone, Paris (1500-71), a painter of the 
Venetian school, was born at Treviso, studied 
under Titian and Giorgione, and worked at 
Treviso Vicenza, Paris, Augsburg, Genoa, and 
Venice.’ [Bor-d& neh . ] 

Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso (1608-79), mathe- 
matician and astronomer, held professorships at 
Pisa and Messina, but settled in Rome. 

Borghese, a great family of Siena, afterwards 
at Rome.— C amillo Borohese ascended the 
papal throne in 1605 as Paul V. A marriage 
with an heiress of the house of Aldobrandim 
brought the Borghese family into the possession 
nf great wealth.— P rince Borghese (1775-1832) 
Joined the French army, in 1803 married Pauline, 
Napoleon’s sister, and became governor-general 
of Piedmont. He sold the Borghese collection of 
art treasures to Napoleon for 13,000,000 francs, 
receiving in part-payment the Piedmontese 
national domains ; when these were reclaimed by 
the king of Sardinia in 1815, he received back 
part of the collection. The Borghese Palace 
still contains one of the finest collections of paint- 
ings in Rome, though some of its treasures were 
sold in 1892-93. [Bor-gay'zeh.] 

Borghesi, Bartolommeo, Count (1781-1860), 
Italian numismatist and archaeologist. His 
works were published by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions at Paris (10 vols. 1862-97). [Bor-gay 1 zee. ] 

Borgia, the Italian form of Borja, the name of 
an ancient family in the Spanish province of 
Valencia. Alfonso de Borja (1378-1458), bishop, 
accompanied Alfonso of Aragon to Naples, and 
was chosen pope as Calixtus III. Rodrigo de 
Boija (1431-1503), his nephew, ascended the papal 
throne in 1492 as Alexander VI. (q.v.). Before 
this he had had a number of children by a 
Roman girl, Giovanna Catanei, known as Vanozza. 
Two of these children, Caesar, the fourth, and 
Lucrezia, the fifth, acquired an unhappy renown. 
— Cjesar Borgia (1476-1507), ambitious and ener- 
getic, was a brilliant general and administrator. 
At seventeen a cardinal, he was suspected, 
perhaps rightly, of procuring the assassination 
of his elder brother, whom he shortly after 


, succeeded as captain-general of the Church for 
which post he readily doffed the purple In the 
Princess Charlotte d'Albret, sister of the king of 
Navarre, a bride was found for Ca\sar (1499) who 
thereafter in two successive campaigns ’made 
himself master of Romagna, Perugia, Siena 
Piombino, and Urbino ; he went so far as to 
threaten Florence itself, and was planning the 
reconstruction of a kingdom of Central Italy 
with himself at its head. He was menacing 
Bologna when, on the eve of his departure for 
his third campaign, both he and his father 
were stricken with sudden illness at a farewell 
banquet given by the Cardinal of Corneto. There 
was talk of poison. Caesar's youth triumphed 
over the malady, but the old man succumbed, 
and Ca*sar s enemies now raised their heads. 
JLhe succession to the papacy of Julius II., his 
bitterest enemy, after Pius’s brief reign of twenty- 
^ays, was fatal to him. Caesar surrendered 
x r , ^. ples ' under the promise of a safe conduct ; 

di Cor(,ova broke his oath, and 
(lo04) had him carried to Valencia. In 1506, how- 
ever, he made his escape to the court of Navarre, 
k 9 omman d the royal forces against the 
rebellious Constable of Navarre, and fell at the 
siege of the citadel of Viana, 12th March 1507. 
Despite attempts to rehabilitate it, his memory 
remains in execration. Yet amongst the peoples 
whom he governed he left the reputation of a 
just prince, upright and severe. He encouraged 
art, and was the friend of Pinturiccliio, and the 
protector of Leonardo da Vinci. See Lives bv 
Garner (1912), Sabatini (1912), Woodward (1913).-- 
Lucrezia Borgia, born at'Rome in 1480, married 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro (June 1493); but her 
father annulled this marriage 0497), and gave her 
(1498) to a nephew of the king of Naples. Father 
and brother having secured the assassination ol 
the new husband (1500), Lucrezia now became 
the wife of Alfonso, son of the Duke of Este, who 
inherited the duchy of Ferrara. Lucrezia has 
been represented as outside the pale of humanity 
by her wantonness, vices, and crimes ; and again 
as a too pliant instrument in the hands of Alex- 
ander or of Ctesar Borgia. She died, 24th June 
1519, enjoying the respect of her subjects, a gener- 
ous patroness of learning and of art, besting by 
Ariosto and other poets. See Life by Gregorovius 
(1874; trans. 1903); Fyvie, Story of the Borgias 
(1912), Portigliotti, The Borgias (trans. 1928), and 
books by C. Yriarte (1889-91), Collison-Morley 
(1932).— Another Borgia, of the Spanish stock, 
Francesco (1510-72), was third general of the 
J esuits, greatly furthered foreign missions, and was 
canonised in 1625. See Life by A. M. Clarke (1894). 
Cardinal Stefano (1781-1804), of the same branch, 
was secretary of the Propaganda and a zealous 
collector of MSS. and art treasures. [Boi' , jah.\ 

Borgognone, Ambrogio (? 1445-1 523), a Milanese 
painter, some of whose frescoes are at the Certosa 
di Pavia and in Milan. See Pater’s Miscellanies 
(1895). [Bor-gon-yo' neh.] 

Boris' Godunoff' (1552-1605), Russian tsar from 
1598, an able but hated administrator. See the 
Life by Stephen Graham (1933). 

Borlase, William (1695-1772), Cornish anti- 
quary, was for fifty years rector at Ludgvan. He 
published The Antiquities of Cornwall (1754), The 
Islands of Scilly (1756), and The Natural History 
of Cornwall (1758). 

Born, Bertrand de, troubadour, born about 
1140 in Perigord, played a conspicuous part in 
the struggles of the English king Henry II. and 
his sons, and died a monk before 1215. Some 
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forty of his songs of love and war and satires 
have been edited by Stimming (Halle, 1879). 

Born, Ignaz, born in Transylvania in 1742, died 
at Vienna in 1791 ; was trained as a Jesuit, out; 
became famous as a mineralogist. 

Borne, Ludwig, born 6th Slay 1786 at Frank- 
fort, where his father was a J ewish money-clianger, 
first studied medicine at Berlin under the Jewish 
physician Marcus Herz, to whose beautiful wife 
he addressed the letters published in 1861 * f ro "J 
1807 he studied law and political economy at 
Heidelberg and Giessen, and in 1809 returned 
to Frankfort, where in 1818 he had h mi sc If 
baptised, changing his name from Lob liarucn. 
In various journals started or edited by linn 
(1812-21), ho established his reputation as a 
vigorous opponent of tlie government. The 
French Revolution of July 1830 drew him to 
Paris, where he finally settled in 1832, and died 
of consumption 12th February 1837. His views 
are fully developed in his Briefe aus Parts and 
Neue Bricfe aus Paris (1832-38), which, while 
reproaching the German people with every kind 
of vice and folly, labour to incite the nation to 
revolution. He and Heine became bitterly 
hostile to each other ; it was the mutual anti- 
pathy of a practical enthusiast and an {esthetic 
indifferentist. See his Life by Gutzkow (1S40), 
and other works by Gervinus (183S), Beunnann 
(1841), and Holzinann (188S). [liur-nch.] 

Borodin, Alexander (1S34-87), a Russian 
composer, who was born and died at St Peters- 
burg, and was first an army doctor, then a 
professor of chemistry. See Habets, Borodin and 
Liszt (Eng. tr. 1895). 

Borri, Giuseppe Francesco (1627-95), an 
Italian prophet and alchemist. 

Borromeo, St Carlo, was born 2d October 
1538, at his father’s castle of Arona, on the Lago 
Maggiore. He studied law at Pavia, and in 1560, 
by his uncle, Pius IV., was appointed cardinal 
and Archbishop of Milan. The young cardinal 
did much to bring the Council of Trent to a 
successful conclusion, and had the principal part 
in drawing up the famous Catcchi sinus Roman us. 
The saintly simplicity of his manners, his ardent 
piety, and his self-forgetful devotion to duty, 
made him the ideal bishop. But his own severe 
morality and his determined efforts to maintain 
ecclesiastical discipline drew upon him the hos- 
tility of the monastic orders, and in 1569 a wretch 
of the order of the Umiliati shot at the arch- 
bishop. Borromeo devoted the greater part of 
his revenues to the relief of the poor, and during 
the famine of 1570, and the plague in 1576, 
showed such benevolence and devotion as to 
make his name a proverb throughout. Christen- 
dom. He founded in 1570 tlio Helvetic College 
at Milan ; and he brought about an alliance of 
the seven Swiss Catholic cantons for the defence 
of the faith. He died *ltli November 15S4, and was 
canonised in 1610. See Lives l»y Sailer, Dieringer, 
Sala(4 vols. Milan, 1857-59), Giussano(Eng. traits. 
1884), and E. II. Thompson (1893) — 1 1 is nephew, 
Count Frederico Borromeo (156 1-1631 ), from 
1595 Archbishop of Milan, founded the Ambrosian 
Li brary. ( Bo r- ro-vm go . ) 


Borromini, Francesco (1599-1667), Italian 
architect, was tho chief representative of the 
baroque style. See tho study by K. llempel 
(Vienna, 1924). 

Borrow, Georoe Henry, was born at. East 
Deroham, Norfolk, 5th .Inly 1803. II is father, 
a captain of militia, during the war moved 
about with his regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and 


many parts of England, then settled at Norwich, 
where young Borrow attended the grammar- 
school ( 1816 - 18 ), and for the next five years was 
articled to a firm of solicitors. Already he 
deserved his Gypsy title Lavengro (‘word- 
master ’), having picked up a knowledge of Irish, 
French, German and Danish (these two under 
« Taylor of Norwich ’), Welsh, Latin, Greek, even 
of Romany, the language of that strange Gypsy 
race of which he was almost an adopted member. 
On his father's death in 1824 he came up to 
London to seek his fortune, and fared ill as hack- 
writer to Sir Richard Phillips the publisher. 
Anon he wandered Gypsy-wise through England, 
and, on liis wanderings, was all but poisoned by 
a Romany beldame, fought and vanquished the 
Flaming Tinman, with Jsopel Berners tented in 
Mumper's Dingle, and met with other moving 
accidents. Next— and here facts and dates are 
a cr a in realities, without any suspicion of fancy — 
as agent of the Bible Society he visited St 
Petersburg (1833-35), and Portugal, Spain, Mor- 
occo (1835-39). In 1840 he married a well-to-do 
widow, and settled down on a small estate of 
hers at Onlton, near Lowestoft., where, after 
travels in South-eastern Europe (1844), a tour in 
Wales (1854), and a residence of some years in 
London, lie ended Ins days, 26th J uly 1881. Among 
his chief works are The Zincali, or Gypsies oj 
Spain (1S40) ; The Bible in Spain (1843) ; Lavengro 
(1851); its sequel, The Romany Rye (1857); mid 
Hales (1802); and Romano Lavo-Lil, or Word-book 
of the English -Gypsy Language (1S74). All but the 
first and last are autobiographical. His Letters 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society appeared 
in 1911, his JIVs/i l'oems in 1915. See Watts- 
Dunton’s Old Familiar Faces (1916); Lives by 
Knapp (1S99), Jenkins (1912), Thomas (1912), 
C. K. Shorter (1920), who edited the complete 
works (16 vols. 1924), Elam (1929). 

Borthwick, Peter (1804-52), born at Borth- 
wick, Midlothian, was from 1S50 editor of the 
Morning Post.— His son, Algernon (1S30-1908), 
succeeded him as its editor and also proprietor, 
as he was likewise of the well-known Owl (1864- 
1870). In 1893 ho was created Lord Glenesk. 

Boruwlaski, ‘Count’ Joseph (1739-1837), a 
Polish dwarf, at thirty only 8 feet 3 inches high, 
who from about 1800 lived at Durham. 

Bory de Saint Vincent, Jean Baptiste (1780- 
1846), a French naturalist, who visited Reunion, 
tho Morea, and Algeria. 

Bosanquet, Bernard (1S4S-1923), English 
philosopher, lecturer at University College, Ox- 
ford, in 1871-81 and professor at St Andrews in 
1903-08, wrote numerous philosophical works. — 
His wife, Helen Bendy (1860-1925), wrote on 
poor-law and social subjects, and a Life (1924) of 
her husband. [Bbs'ati-ket.) 

Boscan-Almogaver’, Juan (r. 1495-1642), Span- 
ish poet, was a native of Barcelona. 

Boscawen, Edward (1711-61), the admiral 
known as ‘Old Dreadnought,’ was the third 
son of Viscount Falmouth. He highly distin- 
guished himself at the taking of Portobelo (1739) 
and at the siege of Parthagona (1741), and in com- 
mand of the Dreadnought, in 1744, captured the 
French Mt'dtc, with 800 prisoners. He had an 
important share in tho victory off Cape Fiuisterre 
(3d May 1747), where ho was wounded in the 
shoulder ; ami in command of tho East Indian 
expedition displayed high military skill In the 
retreat from Pondicherry. Ho returned in 1750. 
In 1755 ho intercepted tlio French tleet off New- 
foundland, capturlug two 64-gun ships aud 1600 
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men ; in 1758, now admiral of the blue, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the successful 
expedition against Cape Breton. Boscawen 
crowned his career by his signal victory over the 
French Toulon fleet in Lagos Bay, 18th August 
1759 . He received the thanks of parliament, a 
pension of £3000 a year, a seat in the Privy- 
council, and the command of the marines. 

Boa'covich, Roger Joseph (1711-87), a Jesuit 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Ragusa. 

Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra (1858-1937), pro. 
fessor at Calcutta, known for his experiments de- 
monstrating the sensitivity and growth of plants. 

Bosellli Paolo (1838-1932), Italian politician, 
born in Savona, entered parliament in 1870. He 
was head of a Coalition government in 1916-17. 

Bosio, Franqois Joseph, Baron (1769-1845), 
sculptor, was born at Monaco, and died director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. 

Bosquet, Pierre Franqois Joseph (1810-61). a 
French marshal, contributed greatly to the vic- 
tories of Alma and Inkermanu, and to the capture 
of the Malakoff. [Bos-fray.] 

Bosse, Abraham (c. 1602-76), a copper- en- 
graver, who was born and died at Tours. 

Bossuet, Jacques B£nigne, churchman, con- 
troversialist, France’s greatest pulpit orator, was 
born at Dijon, 27th September 1627, and educated 
in the Jesuits’ School there and at the College de 
Navarre in Paris. He received a canonry at Metz 
in 1652, and in 1661 preached before Louis XIV. 
His reputation as an orator spread over France, 
and he became the recognised chief of the devout 
party at court. In 1671 he entered the French 
Academy. For his pupil the Dauphin he is said 
to have written his Discours sur I'llistoire Univer- 
sellc (1679); as Bishop of Meaux (1681) he took a 
leading part in the Gallican controversy, and 
wrote the Doctrine de VEglise Catholique. He 
attacked with excessive violence the mysticism 
of F6nelon. He died at Paris, 12th April 1704. 
His greatest works are the Histoire Universelle, 
regarded by many as the first attempt at a philo- 
sophy of history ; the Oraisons Funebres ; and the 
Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes 
(1688). TLisPolitiqueTirtede l’EcritureSainte( 1709) 
upholds the divine right of kings. See Lachat’s 
edition of his works (37 vols. 1862-66), Verlaque’s 
Bibliographic (1908), and works by Mrs Lear (1S81), 
Lanson (1890), R6belliau (1900), Dimier (1916), 
Sanders (1921). — Jacques Bossuet (1664-1743), his 
nephew, Bisnop of Troyes, left a voluminous 
correspondence. [Bos-way or Bos-see-ay.] 

Bossut, Charles (1730-1814), professor of 
mathematics at Mezieres and Paris, wrote a 
famous history of mathematics, and edited 
Pascal’s works. [Bos- see.] 

Boston, Thomas, author of The Fourfold State , 
was bom at Duns, in Berwickshire, 17th March 
1676, and educated there and at Edinburgh 
University. For a time minister of Simprin (1699), 

- he was in 1707 translated to Ettrick in Selkirk- 
shire, where he died, 20th May 1732. His Fourfold 
State (1720) discourses, not without flashes of in- 
sight and felicity of diction, of human nature in its 
fourfold state of primitive integrity (in Eden), 
entire depravity (by the fall), recovery begun on 
earth, and happiness or misery consummate here- 
after, and was long recognised as a standard exposi- 
tion of Calvinistic theology. The Crook in the tot, a 
little book written in a quaint and striking style, 
and Boston’s posthumous Autobiography (1776) 
were great favourites with the Scottish peasantry. 

In the ecclesiastical courts Boston distinguished 


himself by his zeal for the church’s independ- 
ence ; and in the controversy regarding the 
Mai'roiu of Modern Divinity , he defended the 
anonymous Puritan soldier's book against the 
charge that it was too free in its offers of salva- 
tion. See Life by Rev. A. Thomson (1895). 

Boswell, James, Johnson’s biographer, was 
born at Edinburgh, 18th October (O.S.) 1740. 
The eldest son of Lord Auchinleck, a judge in the 
Court of Session, who took his (official) title from 
his Ayrshire estate, he was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow’. A restless itch for 
writing made him, a boy of eighteen, keep an 

e xa?t journal,' write poems and prologues, and 
publish, at twenty-three, a series .of would-be 
letters During his second visit to London 
(1763) he had the supreme happiness to make the 
acquaintance of Dr Johnson. The disciple's 
reverence seems to have touched the master’s 
heart, and the acquaintance quickly ripened into 
a warm friendship. At Utrecht Boswell spent 
one winter between study and dissipation, and 
on a tour through Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, made the acquaintance of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. With a letter of introduction from 
Rousseau to Paoli (q.v.), he repaired to Corsica, 
and for a time played the great Englishman to his 
hearts content. His Account of Corsica (17681 
had a great success. Soon after his return he was 
admitted advocate i (17G6). In 1709 he married 
his cousin, a prudent and amiable woman, who 
bore him seven children. The old judge allowed 
his son £300 a year, and from time to time paid 
his debts with grumbling and threats. Boswell 
never became a prosperous lawyer, and made 
visits to London almost every year. In 1773 lie 
was elected a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and with Johnson made the memorable 
journey to the Hebrides. Boswell, by Croker’s 
calculation, met Johnson in all on only 180 days, 
or 276 including the Scottish tour. In 1775 he 
entered the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
English bar in 1786 ; in 1782 he had succeeded, on 
his father’s death, to an estate of £1000 a year. 
He now made some attempts to enter on a 
political career, but his sole prize was the re- 
cordership of Carlisle, which he resigned in a 
year. In 1<89 his wife died, and henceforward 
his drinking habits gained the better of him* 
but from his drunkard’s hypochondria and money 
difficulties he found refuge in the preparation of 
his Life of Johnson (1791). The book was received 
with delight ; a second edition was issued in 1793. 
But Ins success failed to lift him out of his gloom 
and intemperance, his health gave way, and he 
died in London, 19tli May 1795. Boswell’s Life 
of Johnsoyi is admittedly our greatest biography, 
and many have wondered how it could have 
been written by a man of such weakness and 
vanity as Boswell. But vanity and folly by no 
means made up liis whole mental equipment ; 
the man who could retain the friendship of 
Samuel Johnson was something more than a para- 
site and a fool. The Life is not nearly so mueli 
the work of memory as of artistic reproduction ; 
lie adds not one word too much, but gives us 
the most vivid dramatic pictures by a few simple 
but subtle strokes. See the edition by Birkbeck 
Hill (revised and enlarged by Powell, 1934 et seq.); 
his Letters to Temple (1856); Private Papers, ed. 
Scott and Pottle (N.Y. 1929 et seg .) ; Lives by 
Fitzgerald (1891, 1912), Mallory (1912), and Vulli- 
amy (1932); Tinker’s Young Boswell (1922) and 
edition of his letters (1924); Pottle's Literary 
Career of Boswell (1929). The famous essays by 
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Macaulay Al«- 

correct each i other B 11 at Westminster and 
ander (1 M 0 - 1822 ), e , , private press, at 

Oxford, set up at Auchinle^c P ks jn ear i y 

which he printed many ’ ra e des a vo lume 

English and Scottl f'' ^ Ayrshire dialect (1803) ; 
of vigorous poems in the A>rsni to Thorn* 

in 1817 he contributed twel o ^ »o ^ an(1 

son’s Select and ‘Jenny 

joy be wi ye a * ,J a ctill noDular. He was 
dang the Weaver are st * n g°J ied| 2 7th March 

created a baronet in . ~ t » e (] ay before in his 
1822, of a wound received the aayu ^ hftd 

duel with James Stuart o{ f anon ymous 

challenged him as the av Uior son, 

political pasquinades.. -- James s y R third 

James Boswell 

Varioru m Shakespeare (21 \ ols. 1 S- 1 ). 

C Both d Andreas (1609-50) and Jan 
brothers, were born at Utrecht, ai«Uon a high 
reputation as painters in Italy. [ float. J 

T> n +v,r> t nmq H862-1919), born at Greytown in 
NataMvas a member of the Transvaal Vo^sraad, 
sutSeded Jo.,bert(l900)ascommam 
the Boer forces during the war, and in 100. became 
prime-minister of the Transvaal colony under the 
new constitution. In 1907 and 1911 lie attain l led 
imperial conferences in London in 1910 l » e 
came the first premier of the Union of South 
Africa. He suppressed De Wets rebellion in 
1914, conquered German South-west Africa l 
1914-15. See Life by Earl Buxton (1924). [Bo ta.] 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, born in 
1536 or 1537, in 1556 succeeded his father as 
fourth earl and as hereditary Lord High Admiral. 
One of the greatest nobles in Scotland, he pro- 
fessed adherence to the Reformation, but stood 
staunchly by Mary of Guise, the Queen-regent, 
who in 1558 made him Warden of the Border 
Marches, and in 1560 sent him on a mission to 
France. Then it was that he first saw Queen 
Mary, and then that Throckmorton described 
him to Elizabeth as ‘a glorious, rash, and hazard- 
ous young man.’ In 1561, shortly after her land- 
ing at Leith, Mary made him a privy-councillor ; 
but his own turbulence and Moray’s jealousy’ 
made the next three years of his life a period ol 
captivity or exile — captivity first at Edinburgh 
Castle, and then for more than a twelvemonth in 
England. Not till her marriage with Darnloy 
did Mary recall him from Franco ; but, on 20th 
September 1565, she restored him to nil his 
dignities; and five months later lie married at 
Holyrood, with Protestant rites, the Catholic 
sister of the Earl of Huntly. By hostile accounts, 
he had ere this had many mistresses, mid was 
addicted tn far fouler vices. Then camo the 
murder of Rizzio by Darnloy (9th March 1566), 
Both well’s appointment as keeper of Dunbar, 
Mary’s visit to him at Hermitage Castle, where 
he was lying sore wounded by the outlaw Jock 
Elliot (16th October), Darnloy ’s murder by Both- 
well (9th February 1567), the mock trial and 
acquittal (12th April), Mary's abduction to Dun- 
bar (23d April), Both well's divorce (3d and 7th 
May), his elevation to the dukedom of Orkney 
(12th May), his mnrriago to Mary fl5th May), 
and the Inst parting ntCarberry Hill (15th June). 
On the 27th ho sailed from Dunbar, and driven 


bv a storm over to Norway, on 2d Septembei 
was brought by a Danish warship into Bergen. 
He never regained his freedom, but from 1568 
was imprisoned at Mai mo, and from 1573, more 
rigorously, at Dragsholm in Sjaelland, where he 
seems to have gone mad before his death, on 14th 
April 1578. See his Life by Professor Schiern 
(Danish, 1863 ; 2d ed. 1875 ; Eng. trans. 1880). 

Botolph, St, is said to have founded a 
monastery at Boston in 654, and died in 660. 

Botrel, Theodore (1868-1925), Breton poet, 
born at Dinan, was sent in 1914 by the minister 
for war to cheer the French troops with songs in 
the trenches. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo (1766- 
1837) Italian poet and historian, lived much in 
France —His son, Paul Emile Botta (1802-70), 
archaeologist, in 1843 began to explore the ruins 
near the Tigris, described in his Monuments de 
Ninive (1847-50). 

Bottesini, Giovanni (1823-89), the greatest 
master of the double-bass liddle, was born at 
Crema in Lombardy. [Bot-teh-zee'nee.] 

Bottger, Johann Friedrich (1682-1719), estab- 
lislied and perfected the manufacture of porcelain 
at Meissen, Saxony. [Beht-yer.] 

Botticelli, Sandro, originally Alessandro Fili- 
pepi, was born at Florence in 1444, a tanner’s 
son. Botticello was the nickname of his elder 
brother Giovanni, a broker. Showing signs of 
genius for painting, he was sent about 1458 to the 
school of Fra Lippo Lippi. He produced many 
works on classical subjects— the finest his ‘Birth 
of Venus,’ in the Uffizi, and his ‘Primavera* 
(Spring), in the Florence Academy. His numerous 
devotional pictures are marked by much imagina- 
tive refinement— the * Coronation of the Virgin,’ 
in the Florence Academy, ami the large circular 
‘Madonna and Child,’ in the Uffizi, being famous 
examples. The ‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ in 
the National Gallery, is not by him, but by 
Francesco Botticini. Other great works are 
‘ Mars and Venus,’ in the National Gallery ; a 
‘ Nativity,’ also there ; and three frescoes, repre- 
senting the 4 Life of Moses,’ the ‘ Destruction of 
Korah, Datlian, and Ahiram,’ anil the 4 Temptation 
of Christ,’ executed in 14S1-S2, in the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vat ican. Botticelli was powerfully 
impressed by the teaching of Savonarola ; and in 
his later years occupied himself with illustrat- 
ing Dante. His eighty-four pen and silver-point 
drawings, illustrating the Divina Commedia, were 
acquired by the Berlin Museum at the Hamilton 
Palace sale. They have been admirably repro- 
duced, with eight in the Vatican (Berl. 1884-891 
Botticelli died 17th May 1510. See works by 
Ullmann (1S94), Streeter (1903), J. Cartwright 
(1904), Dielil (1906), Horne(1908), Anderson (191 2) 
Binyon (1913), Bode (tr. 1925). [Bot-tee-chel'lee.) 

Bottlger, Karl August (1760-1S35), a German 
arclueologist, father of Karl Wilhelm Bdttiger 
(1790-1S62), historian. [Beht-i-htr.] 



Plays (1 920). 

Botzarls. See Bozzaris. 

Bouoh, Sir Thomas (1822-80), the engineer of 
tho Tay Bridge (1878), whoso fall the next year 
hastened his death. 

Bouohor, Francois (1703-70), a painter of much 
industry and ability, who modelled himself on 
Watteau, ami who was born and died in Paris, 
having become a member of the Academy (17841 
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and painter to Louis XV. See works by H. 
McFall (1908) and Mrs Bearne (1913). [Boo-shay . J 

Boucher, Jonathan (1738-1804), born in 
Cumberland, was a tutor and^ clergyman, a 
staunch loyalist, in America (1754^5), and in 
1785 became vicar of Epsom. His projected 
Archaic and Provincial Glossary came practi- 
cally to nought. 

Boucher de Crevecoeur de Perthes, Jacques 
(17S8-186S), French archeologist, whose dis- 
coveries at Moulin Quignon, evidence or the 
antiquity of man, were received with incredulity. 

Boucicault, Dion, dramatist and actor, was 
born at Dublin, 26th Dec. 1822, was educated at 
University College, London, and died in New 
York, 18th Sept. 1800. Among lus original and 
adapted pieces were The Colleen Bawn (I860), The 
Octoroon (1861), Flying Scud (1866), Arrah-na- 
Pogue (1864), Formosa (1869), The Shaughraun 
(1875), The Jilt (1886). [Boo-si-ko or Boo-st-kolt.) 

Boudicoa. See Boadicea. . 

BOU 6, Ami (1794-1881), geologist, bom ^ Ham- 
burg, lived in Paris, and died at V lenna. [Boo-aj. ) 

Boufflors, Louis Franqois, Due de ( 1644-1711), 
served under Conde, Turenne, and Catinat m the 
wars of Louis XIV., with such distinction that 
he received the marshals baton » 1693 - “J 
famous defence of Namur gainst William l ILm 
1695, and of Lille against Prince Eugene i in 1708 
made him a duke and peer of France. After the 

defeat of Malplaquet 1,1 he r th 

French retreat with great skill. [Boo-fair . ] 

Boufflers, Stanislas, Marquis de (1737-1815), 
the ‘Chevalier de Boufflers,’ was born at Lun6- 
ville, the son of the witty Marquise de Boufflers, 
who played a brilliant part at the court of Stanis- 
laus, the exiled king of Poland. He rose to be 
marshal de camp, became governor of Senegal m 
1785, entered the French Academy (1788), coi re- 
sponded with and married Mme. de Sabran, and 
was a poet and literary man much admired in 
French salons. See Life by N. Webster (1916). 


Bougainville, Louis Antoine de, navigator 
was born at Paris, lltli November 1729. In 1756 
he served with distinction in Canada as Mont- 
calm's aide-de-camp, as also in the campaign of 
1761 in Germany. Then entering the naval 
service, he accomplished the first French circum- 
navigation of the world (1766-69), which he 
described in his valuable Voyage autour dn 
Monde. In the American war he commanded 
several ships of the line, and in 1779 was 
made chef d’escadre, in 1780 a field-marshal m 
the army. After the outbreak of the Revolution 
he devoted himself solely to scientific pursuits. 
By Napoleon I. he was made a senator, count of 
the empire, and member of the Legion of Honour. 
He died 31st August 1811. [Boo-gan 9 -veel' .) 


Bough, Samuel, landscape-painter, was born, 
a shoemaker’s son, at Carlisle, 8th January 1822. 
He never received any systematic art instruction, 
but during 1845-49 was a scene-painter in 
Manchester and Glasgow. In 1855 he settled in 
Edinburgh, where he died 19th November 1878, 
having been elected an A.R.S.A. in 1857, and an 
R.S.A. in 1875. His water-colours are of more 
uniform excellence than his oil pictures ; they are 
strongly influenced by David Cox, and are especi- 
ally remarkable for the delicate gray tones of 
their skies. See book by S. Gilpin (1909). [Row.] 
Houghton, George Henry (1836-1905), painter, 
was born near Norwich, and at three was taken 
to Albany, New York, but in 1861 settled defi- 


nitely in London. Several of bis pictures 
represent the old Puritan life in New England. 

Bouguer, Pierre (1698-175S), physicist, born 
at Croisic in Brittany, in 1735 was sent with 
others to Peru to measure a degree of the 
meridian at the equator. There in 1735-42 they 
investigated the length of the seconds pendulum 
at great elevations, the deviation of the plumb- 
line through the attraction of a mountain, the 
limit of perpetual snow, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, &c. Bouguer’s views on the intensity 
of light laid the foundation of photometry ; in 
1748 he invented the heliometer. (Boo-gay.) 

Bouguereau, William Adolphe, born at La 
Rochelle, 30th November 1825, studied art while 
engaged in business at Bordeaux, and proceeding 
to Paris, in 1850 gained the Grand Prix de Borne. 
He returned from Italy in 1S55, having the year 
before first made a distinct mark by ‘ The Body 
of St Cecilia borne to the Catacombs, which, 
with his ‘ Mater Afflictorum ’ (1876, purchased by 
government for 12,000 francs), is now m the 
Luxembourg. He died in August 1905. [Boog.ro.] 

Bouhours, Dominique (1628-1702), Jesuit, 
critic, biographer, was born and died at Paris. 

Bouilhet, Louis (1821-69), poet and dramatist, 
was bom at Cany in Seine Inftrieure, and died at 
Rouen. See Lives by Angot (1885) and De la 
Ville de Mirmont (1888). (Boo-yay 1 .) 

Bouille, Francois Claude Amour, Marquis 
de, French general, was born in 1739 at the 
castle of Cluzel in Auvergne, entered the army at 
fourteen, and served with distinction during the 
Seven Years' War. In 1768 he was appointed 
governor of Guadeloupe, and afterwards com- 
mander-in-chief in the West Indies. When war 
broke out in 1778, he took from the British 
Dominica, Tobago, St Eustache, Saba, St Martin, 
St Christopher’s, and Nevis. Louis XVI. nomin- 
ated him a member of the Assembly of Notables in 
1787-88; in 1790 he was made commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Meuse, Saar, and Moselle. 
Forced to flee from France for his share in 
the attempted escape of Louis XVI., in 1791 
he entered the service of Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, and afterwards served under the Prince 
of CondA He refused in 1793 to take the chief 
command in La Vond<?e ; and went to England, 
where he wrote his Memoires stir la Revolu- 
tion. He died in London, 14tli November 
1800. See Gabriel’s Louis XVI., BouilU, et 
Varennes (1874). [Boo-yay.) 

Bouillon, Godfrey of. See Godfrey. 

Bouilly, Jean Nicolas (1762-1842), a prolific 
French dramatist, the ‘poete lacrymal,’ and 
writer for the young, was born at La Coudraye, 
near Tours, and died at Paris. See Life by 
Carr6 de Busserolles (Tours, 1876). [Boo-yee.] 

Boulalnvllliers, Henri, Comte de (1658-1722), 
born at St Saire in Normandy, resigned the 
military profession and devoted himself to 
writing (posthumously published) works on the 
ancient families of France. [Boo-lan^-vee-yay.] 

Boulanger, Georges Ernest Jean Marie, 
French general, was born at Rennes, 20th April 
1837, and educated at St Cyr. He served in 
Italy, China, the Franco-German war, and against 
the Commune, being several times wounded, and 
through radical influence was minister of war 
from January 1886 to May 1887. As such he 
urged forward the expulsion of his former patron, 
the Due d’Aumale, and the other Orleans princes, 
and through the introduction of some army 
reforms and the appearance of a fortunate music* 
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hall song in his praise, was adopted as Iho em- 
bodiment of the ‘ revenge 1 i>olicy by the 
who for some months suffered from what 
tenned the Boulanger fever. In 1887, while com- 
manding at Clermont-Ferrand, ho was, for re- 
marks on the then war minister, ordered under 
arrest • in 1888, for disobedience to orders, he was 
deprived of his command, but irnnied lately elected 
deputy for Dordogne and Nord. He was wounded 
in a duel with M. Floquet, the immster-president, 
in flift same year. Boulangisin became really 
formidable in 1889, and was supported with large 
sums of money by leading Royalists f°r their own 
ends. But when the government prosecuted 
Boulanger he lost courage and fled the country. 
He was condemned in absence ; his schemes 
wholly collapsed, and on 30th September 1891 he 
shot himself in Brussels. [Doo-lon^-zhoy.] 

Boulay de la Meurthe, Antoine, Comte (1761- 
1840), a French statesman who espoused the 
Revolution but opposed Jacobinism, and under 
the Empire had an important part in preparing 
tho Code Civil. [ Boo-lay-de-la-Mert .] 

Boule, Pierre Marcellin (1861-1942), French 
palaeontologist, born at Montsalvy (Gantal), 
wrote Les Hommes fossiles (1921), &c. 

Boulle, or Boule. See Buhl. 

Boulton, Matthew, engineer, was born 3d 
September 1728, at Birmingham, where his father 
was a silver stamper. Matthew extended the 
business by tho purchase of a piece of barren 
heath at Soho, near Birmingham, his works 
there being opened in 1762. He entered into 
partnership with James Watt (q.v.), and in 1774 
they established a manufactory of steam-engines, 
which proved remunerative only after eighteen 
anxious years. They improved also coining 
machinery— it was only in 1882 that a Boulton 
press at the Mint was finally discarded. Boulton 
died at Soho, 18th August 1809. See Smiles*s 
Lives of Boulton and Watt (1S65). 

Bourbakl, Charles Denis Sauter, French 
general, born at Pan, 22cl April 1816, fought in 
the Crimea and Italy. In 1870 he commanded 
the Imperial Guard at Metz; and under Gam- 
betta he organised the Army of the North, and 
commanded the Army of the Loire. 1 1 is attempt 
to break the Prussian line at Belfort, though 
ably conceived, ended in disaster; in a series of 
desultory attacks on a much inferior force, Jan. 
15-17, 1871, lie lost 10,000 men. In the wretched 
retreat to Switzerland that followed he attempted 
suicide. He retired in 1S79, and died 17th Sept. 
1897. See Life by Grandin (1897). [Boor-bah-kce.] 

Bourbon, a French family which for generations 
occupied the thrones of France and Naples, and 
till 1931 that of Spain. It took its name from 
the castle of Bourbon (now Bourbon-l’Archam- 
bault, 12 miles NW. of Moulins in dep. Allier). 
Adhdmar, sire of Bourbon in the 10th century, 
traced his descent from Charles Martel. After 
several changes the seigniory of Bourbon de- 
volved upon an heiress, who in 1272 married 
Robert, the sixth son of Louis IX. of France, and 
the name and possessions of the house thus 
passed to a branch of the royal family of the 
Capets. From Duke Robert sprang two linos. 
The elder ended with the famous Constable do 
Bourbon (see Bouruon, Charles). A repre- 
sentative of tho younger line inherited the 
possessions of the Constable, and became Duko 
of VendOme. His son, Antoine, obtained by 
marriage the throne of Navarre, and Antoine’s son 
was the famous Henry of Navarro (Henry IV.) 
who in 1689, on the extinction of the male line of 


Valois, fell heir to the crown of Fiance. See the 
articles on Henry IV., Louis XIII.-XVIII., Charles 
X., and Chambord (Comte de). From a younger 
son of Louis XIII. the Orleans branch (see 
Orleans, Duke of) descends. From Louis XIV. 
descend also the branches that formerly held 
the thrones of Spain, Parma and Naples. A 
younger brother of Antoine (Henry IV. r s father) 
founded the houses of Cond6 (q.v.) and Conti 

(q.v.). The branch of Montpensier was founded 
in the loth century. The sons and grandsons of 

Louis Philippe held titles derived from Paris. 
Chartres, Nemours, Eu, Jomville. Aumale, and 
Montpensier. See works by Achaintre (1825), 
CoifTier de Moret (1828), Mure (1860-68), Dussieux 
(1869), and Bingham (1889). 

Bourbon, Charles (1490-1527), known as ‘the 
Constable de Bourbon, 1 was son of Gilbert de 
Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, and the only 
daughter of the Duke of Bourbon. He thus 
united the vast estates of both these branches 
of the Bourbon family ; and for his bravery at 
the battle of Marignano in 1515 he was made 
Constable of France. But powerful enemies 
strove to undermine him in the favour of 
Francis I. ; and, threatened with the loss of 
some of his lands and dignities, he renounced 
the service of France, and concluded a private 
alliance with the Emperor Charles V., and with 
Henry VIII. of England. At the head of a force 
of German mercenaries he joined the Spanish 
army in Lombardy in 1523, and, invading France 
in 1524, failed at the siege of Marseilles. Next 
year, however, he was chief commander at the 
great victory of Pavia, in which Francis I. was 
taken prisoner. But Charles V. distrusted him, 
though he made him Duke of Milan and Spanish 
commander in Northern Italy. Along with 
George of Frumlsberg he led the mixed army of 
Spanish and German mercenaries that stormed 
and plundered Rome in 1527. Bourbon was 
struck down in the fierce struggle — by a bullet 
fired by Benvenuto Cellini, as the latter asserted. 

Bourchier, Thomas (c. 1404-86), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, became Bishop of Worcester in 1434 
of Ely in 1444, Archbishop in 1454, and a cardinal 
in 1473, having also been lord chancellor (1455-58). 
See vol. v. of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops. 

Bourdaloue. Louis (1632-1704), pulpit orator, 
was born at Bourges, and filled in succession 
the chairs of Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Moral 
Theology in the Jesuit College of his native 
place, but was chiefly memorable as a powerful 
and eloquent preacher in Paris and at court. 
The year after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he was sent to Montpellier to bring back 
tho Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In his later years ho relinquished the pulpit, and 
devoted his time to hospitals, prisons, and pious 
institutions. See his works (6 vols. 1900), and Life 
by F. Castets (Paris, 2 vols. 1901-4). [Boor-da-loo.] 
Bourdon de l’Oise, Francois Louis (1760 ?-97), 
took part in storming tho Tuileries, sat in the 
Convention, voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI., but in 1797 was transported by the Directory 
to Cayenne, where he died. [Boor-don g -dtl-uxi1uf.] 

Bourgelat, Claude (1712-99), veterinary sur- 
geon, born in Lyons, founded there in 1761 the 
first veterinary school in Europe. [Boorzh-lah.] 

Bourgeois, L£on Victor Auguste (1851-1925), 
French statesman, born in Paris, studied law, 
and served as Minister of Public Instruction 
(1890-92, 1S98), of Justice (1802-98), Labour (191* 
1913, 1917), Prime Minister (1896-96). A deputy 
from 1888, a senator from 1905, he was President 
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of the Chamber 1902-3 of the Senate 

^ntu/^e *• I*™*;™# 
wnnreeois Sir Peter Francis (1i 56-1811), 
>.S pi, bon, in Loodoa of S..« 

P To^g g et,PA^(185 R 2lf935 novelist and Acade- 

Vlf aZIx a881). His Essais (1883) indicated 
IS true streiictn ; the second senes, Nouveaux 

512 Tn b Fra^ie. BonrgeVs first novel 

? * Irrevcirable (1884), was followed by a steady 
stream of works which placed him in the front 
rank of modern French novelists. He also wrote 
i ( 1910 ) and Le Tribun (1911), dramas; 

mss, », s 

Pants de Critioue et de Doctrine (1912). His uoras 
after 1892 showed a marked reaction from realism 
and scepticism towards mysticism. [Boor-a^y.] 

T B °Tv g ?«”’ believing^herself'caned'to restore 

'he pu'e s nnt of the gospel, fled from home 
entered a convent, had charge of a hospital at 
Lille, at Amsterdam (1067) gathered followers and 
printed enthusiastic works but was driven out, 
founded a hospital in East Friesland, and died 
at Franeker, 30th October 1680 Bourignianism 
about 1720 so prevailed in Scotland that till lbS 
Solemn renunciation was demanded from every 
entrant on the ministry. Her worksjvere edite 
by Poiret (25 vols. Amsterdam, 1076-84 , 2d ea. 
1717). See book by MacEwen (1910). [Boor- 

in-yon ff .] • ^ 

Bourmont, Louis de Ghaisnes, Comte de 
(1773-1846), a French marshal, the conqueror of 
Algiers, was born and died at his paternal castle 
of Bourmont, in Anjou. He went into exile at 
the Revolution, but from 1794 to 1799 was engaged 
in the struggle in La Vendee. Subsequently he 
obtained the favour of Napoleon, and for his bril- 
liant services in 1813-14 was made general. In £814 
he declared for the Bourbons ; yet, on Napoleon s 
return from Elba, he went over to hnn, only once 
more to desert on the eve of Ligny. His e ™*ence 
went far to bring about Ney s execution. He was 
appointed minister of war in 1829, and m 1830 
received the command of the expedition against 
Algiers. His rapid success won him the mar- 
shal's baton, but on the July Revolution he was 
superseded, and went to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. In 1833 Dorn Miguel of Poi- 
tugal placed him at the head of r h /%^roops, 
the brief campaign was unsuccessful. [Boor-mow. ) 

Bourne, Hugh, the founder of the Primitive 
Methodists, was born 3d April 1772, at Fordhays, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and died at Bemersley, 11th 
October 1852. His zeal as a W esleyan preacher 
for large open-air meetings, carried on once from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m., received no countenance from 
the leaders of the denomination ; and in 180b he 
was cut off from the Wesleyan connection. But 
he quickly gathered round him many devoted 
adherents; and in 1810 a committee of ten 
members was formed at Standley, near Bemers- 
lev The title of Primitive Methodists was 
adopted in 1812; by the people they were 
sometimes called Ranters. Bourne and his 
brother founded the first chapel of the body at 
Tunstall in 1811. For the greater part of his life 
he worked as a carpenter and builder, but found 
time to visit Scotland, Ireland, and the United 


States. Amongst his writings was a History oj 
the Primitive Methodists (1823). (Boom.] 

Bourne, Vincent (1095-1747), Latin poet, from 
Westminster passed in 1714 to Trinity College, 
r Cambridge, and after obtaining a fellowship in 
1720, became a master in his old school. Cowper, 
one of his pupils, expressed his ‘love for the 
memory of Vinny Bourne,’ and actually thought 
him 4 a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Proper- 
tins, Ausonius, and not at all inferior to Ovid 
Lamb, more happily, remarks : What a sweet, 
unpretending, pretty-mannered, matterful crea- 
ture ! Sucking from every flower, making a 
flower of everything. His diction all Latin, and 
his thoughts all English!’ Mitford s edition 
(1840) of his Poemata (1734) has a memoir. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de 
Q7G9-1S34), was born at Sens, and at the military 
school of Brienne formed the closest intimacy 
with Napoleon, who in 1797 made him his secre- 
tary. He accompanied him to Italy and to 
E"ypt, and in 1801 was nominated a councillor of 
state. In 1802 ho was dismissed for being impli- 
cated in a dishonourable bankruptcy ; but in 
1S04 he was appointed to a post at Hamburg. 
He was recalled on a charge of peculation. and 
had to refund 1,000,000 francs. He now decidedly 
ioined the party which sought the , iej j to ration of 
the Bourbons. After their return in 181o he sat 
in the Chamber of Representatives, ^ 

figured as an opponent of Liberalism. He 
also for a short time minister of state. I he 
revolution of 1830 and the loss of his fortune 
(occasioned by extravagance) caused his reason to 
give way, and he died in an asylum at Lae ". Hi. 
Mhnoires (10 vols. 1829; new ed. 1895 trans. 
1893), an untrustworthy authority lor ^apoleon s 
.life, are probably not by him. kee DAlmtna. 
Souvenirs de Bourrienne (1894). [Boor-r i-en . ] 
Boursault, Edme (1638-1701), a French poet 
and playwright, was born at Mussy-sur-Seine in 
Aube\ and died in Paris. See a work by Saint- 
Ren6 Taillandier (1881). [Boor-so .] 

Boussingault, Jean Baptiste (1S02-8/), agri- 
cultural chemist, was born and died m Paris, and 
was professor of Chemistry at Lyons, bee his 
Memo ires (1892). [Boos-sui^-go'.) 

Bouterwek, Friedrich (1765-1828), was born 
at Oker, near Goslar, and from 1797 was professor 

of Philosophy at Gottingen. Of Ins 
veuern Poesie und Beredsanikeit (1- vols. 1S01-19), 
the part relating to Spanish literature was trans- 
lated into Spanish (1828) and English (1823). 

Boutmy, Emile (1835-1906), French historian, 
born in Paris, wrote on the English constitution 
(1887) and people (1901). 

Boutroux, Emile (1845-1921), philosopher, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne (from 1888), member of the 
French Academy, was born at Montrouge, Paris. 

Boutwell, Georoe Sewall (1818-1905) an 
American statesman, born at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, was a member of the state 
legislature (1842-51), and governor of Massa- 
chusetts (1851 and 1852). Having joined the Re- 
publican party, in 1862 he organised the new 
department of internal revenue, and sat m con- 
gress from 1862 to 1869, taking a leading part in 
the impeachment of President Johnson (1868). 
He was secretary of the treasury 18G9-<3. 

Bowdich, Thomas Edward, African traveller, 
born at Bristol, 20th June 1791, conducted a 
successful mission to Ashanti (1816); and on 
his return (1818) studied mathematics, &c„ in 
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Paris to such purpose as to gain a Cambridge 
prize of £1000. Aggrieved at his treatment by 
the African Company, he exposed tlieir manage- 
ment in a volume which led government to take 
over their possessions. In 1822 he began a trig- 
onometrical survey of the Gambia, where he 
died of fever, 16th January 1824. See his Mission 
to Ashanti (1819 ; new ed. 1873), and the narrative 
of his last voyage, edited by his wife (1825). 

Bowdltch, Nathaniel, LL.D. (1773-1838), 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Salem, 
Mass., died at Boston, having been a cooper, ship- 
chandler, clerk, supercargo, master of a merchant- 
ship, and from 1823 an actuary. He published 
New American Practic'd Navigator (1802) and 
an admirable translation of Laplace’s Mecanique 
Celeste (1829-38). See Memoir by his son (1839). 

Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825), editor of the 
* Family Shakespeare ' (I818)and of a ‘ bowdlerised’ 
Gibbon (1826), was born of rich parents at Ashley, 
Bath, and died at Rhyddings, Swansea. 

Bowdoin, James (1727-90), an American states- 
man and scientist, of Huguenot descent, in 1785- 
86 governor of Massachusetts. ( JJo'den.] 

Bowen, Charles Synge Christopher, Lord 
(1835-94), born at Woollaston rectory, Chepstow, 
and educated at Lille, Rugby, and Balliol, became 
Recorder of Penzance (1871) and a Lord Justice of 
Appeal (1882). See Life by Cunningham (1897). 

Bowen, Francis ( 1S11-90), an American writer 
on philosophy ami political economy, was born at 
Charlestown, Mass., and died at Cambridge. See 
bis Gleanings from a Literary Life ( 1 880). 

Bowen, Sir Georoe Ferguson (1821-99), born 
at Taughboyne, Co. Donegal, became governor of 
Queensland (1S59), New Zealand (1868), Victoria 
(1873), Mauritius (1875), and Hong-kong (1883), 
and royal commissioner at Malta (1888). [Bo'en.] 
Bower, Archibald (1686-1706), ex. Jesuit 
author of a History of the Popes (7 vols. 174S-66), 
was born at Dundee, and died in London. 

Bower, Frederick Or pen (1855-1948). botan- 
ist, bom at Ripon, professor at Glasgow University 
in 1885-1925, wrote The Origin of a Land Flora 
(1908), Ferns (1923 et se< 7 .), besides text-books and 
works of a more popular nature. 

Bower, or Bowmaker, Walter (1385-1449), 
abbot of Inchcolm in the Firth of Forth, continued 
the Latin Scotichronicon of Fordun (q.v.) from 
1153 to 1437. See Goodall's edition (Edin. 1759). 

Bowerbank, James Scott. LL.D., F.R.S. (1797- 
1877), a London distiller, geologist, naturalist, 
and niicroscopist. His speciality was sponges. 

Bowes, Marjory, the first wife of Knox (q.v.). 

Bowie, Colonel Jim (c. 1790-1836), inventor of 
the curved dagger or sheath -knife named after 
him, fell in the Texan war. [Boo'ey.) 

Bowles, Caroline Anne. See Southey. 

Bowies, William Lisle. D.D., poet, was born 
24th September 1762, at King’s Sutton vicarage 
Northamptonshire. Educated at Winchester and 
Innity College, Oxford, in 1804 lie became a pro- 
oondary of Salisbury and rector of Brcinhill, in 
Wiltshire Hero ho spent in easy circumstances 

Anrn e iRso f h i5. lo P g h i fe » d X in S at Salisbury, 7th 
April 1850. His Fourteen Sonnets , written chiefiu 

on Picturesque Spots during a Journey (1789), had 

^olendgo, VN ords worth, and Southey among their 

enthusiastic admirers; ami through his influence 

over them Bowles may bo looked on as the 

founder of a school of English pootry in which 

n s own name was soon eclipsed bv thoirs. Of 

nfs subsequent pootieal works (14 vols. 1789-1887) 


the longest is The Spirit of Discovery , and the 
best, perhaps, The Missionary of the Andes. In 
1806 lie published an edition of Pope, and an 
opinion which he expressed on Pope’s poetical 
merits led to a rather memorable controversy 
(1809-25) in which Campbell and Byron were his 
antagonists. See the Memoir by Gilflllan prefixed 
to his collected poems (Edin. 1856), and liis corre- 
spondence ( A Wiltshire Parson and his Friends ) 
edited by G. Greever in 1926. [ Boalz .] 

Bowman, Sir William, Bart. (ere. 1884) 
oculist, was born in Nantwich, 20th July 1816 
and died in London, 29th March 1892. With 
Todd he published Physiological Anatomy (5 vols 
1845-56), and gained a high reputation by his 
lectures on Operations on the Eye (1849). His 
Collected Papers appeared in 1892. [Bo'man.] 

Bowring, Sir John, born in Exeter, 17th Oct 
1792, on leaving school entered a merchant’s 
office, and there pursued that course of polyglot 
study whereby, as he afterwards boasted 6 he 
knew two hundred, and could speak a hundred 
languages. The national poetry of different 
peoples had special attractions for him, and he 
translated the folk-songs of almost all the countries 
of Europe. In 1821 he formed a close friendshin 
with Jeremy Bentham (q.v.), and in 1824 became 
the first editor of his radical Westminster Review 
His Sketch of the Ixinguagc and Literature of Hoi 
land (1829) procured for him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Groningen. He visited Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Syria, and the countries 0 / 
the Zollverein, and prepared valuable government 
reports on their commerce. He sat in parliament 
for Kilmarnock from 1835 to 1837, for Bolton from 
1841 to 1849, and activoly promoted the adoption 
of free trade. From 1S49 to 1S53 he was British 
consul at Hong-kong; in 1854 he was knighted 
and made governor. In 1856 an insult having 
been offered to a Chinese pirate bearing the 
British flag (the ‘affair of the lorcha Arroiv') 
Bowring ordered the bombardment of Canton a 
proceeding which nearly upset the Palmerston 
ministry. 1 11 1855 he concluded a commercial 
treaty with Siam, in 185S made a tour through 
the Philippines ; and his accounts of those two 
visits are about the most readable of thirtv-six 
works. He retired in 1859, and died at Clare- 
mont, Exeter, 23d November 1872. See his Auto, 
biographical Reminiscences (1877). 

Bowyer, Sir George, born in 1811 at Radlev. 
near Oxford, in 1839 was called to the bar. Con* 
verted to Catholicism in 1S50, he represented 
Dundalk 1S52-68, and the county of Wexford 
1S74-S0; his Homo Rule principles estranged 
him from the Liberal party, and in 1876 led to his 
expulsion from the Reform Club. He succeeded 
his father as seventh baronet in 1860, and died 
suddenly in London, 7th June 1S83. He wrote 
several ablo works on constitutional law and 
Catholic subjects. [Bo yer.] 

Bowver, William (1699-1777), London printer 
and classical scholar, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1722 went into part- 
nership with li is father, William Bowyer (1668- 

1737). In 1767 ho was nominated printer to the 
two Houses of Parliament. Ho published soveral 
philological tracts, translated Rousseau’s para- 
doxical Discourse (1751), and wrote two essavs 
on the Origin of Printing (1774); but his chief 
production was a Greek New Testament. 

Boxall, Sin William (1800-79), portrait-painter, 
fVom 13iu> to is<4 was director of tho National 
Gallery. Ho was elected an A.R A. in 1851.au 
R.A. m 1863, and was knighted In 1867. 
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Bovoe William (1710-79), born in London, 

• i-qA was appointed composer to the Chapel- - 
rova'l m nisS’ganist. He holds a high rank as 
a composer of church music ; his works include I 
the song ‘ Hearts of Oak the serenata of Solomon : 
(1743), and a valuable collection of Calhediol Mum - 

(3 vols. 1760). , 

Boycott, Captain Charles C., ^‘e ageiit oi ] 
Lord Erne in County Mayo, as one ° f J* * ( 

victims in 1880 of Parnell’s system of social ex- , 

i i 

1832, he died at Flixton, Bungay, 21st June 1897. ( 

Bovd Andrew Kennedy Hutchison I), lh, 
111^ born in Auchinleck manse, Ayrslme, 3d 
Noveniber 1825, was educated at King’s College 
r nmlon and Glasgow University. He stuuieu 
for the English bar, in 1851 received Presbytenan 
ordination, and had been 

on-Ayr, Kirkpatrick-Irongray, and St Bernard s 
Edinburgh before his settlement m 186 j at St 
Andrews^' He became known by h» -ays , 
Frasers Magazine signed A . K . II . B 85<l- 

as Recreations of a Country 1 ’«>*>“ l?*® ’"'S’ }™: e . 
di\ He poisoned himself accidentally * t 1 

month March 1, 1899. See his Ticenty-Jive Years 
of St Andrews (2 vols. 1892), St and Lhe 

where (1895), and Last Years of 6f Andreuis (1896). 

Boyd, Benjamin <*; borS"2t MeHon 

great Australian sc l u ^ te L .' his scheme to make 
Sail, Wigtownshire ^ failed n hi, ^lien n . 

‘ Boyd Town ’in > New J^ed in the Solomon 
mercia! port and 

flt Penkill Castle, Ayrshire. 

wpflhripl Neil in 1831 ; of the quaint 
|“o»° Fhl?rs (1044) — mostly metrical versmns of 

Ilff-a SS"S“" e i8 5 5 ; and 

Sr 

considerable legacy, to Glasgow University. 

Boy dell, JOHN (1719-1804), was born at Dor- 
rineton Shropshire, in 1741 trudged up to 
London where he learned engraving, started a 
print-shop, mid in 1790 was Lori . Mayor From 

his ‘Shakespeare Gallery of 162 pictures Dy 
Onie Reynolds, Nortlicote, W est, A^c., was 
Graved a superb volume of plates (1803) to 
accompany a splendid edition of Shakespeare s 
works (9 vols. fol., 1792-1801). The immense 
sums of money he spent on these illustrations 
brought him into difficulties. . , 

Boye, Kaspar Johannes (1791-1853), a Danish 
poet and dramatist, born in Norway. 

P Boyen, Leopold von (1771-1848), 
general. See his Erinnerungen (3 noIs -1889-90). 
uattay’ Atfxis Baron de a 0 redt 

panied on his campaigns. [Bwah-yaxf 


Boyer Jean Pierre, president of Hayti, was 
born a mulatto, 23tli February 1776, at Port-au- 
Prince. Sent early to France, in 1792 he entered 
the army, and distinguished himsell against the 
British on their invasion of Hayti. He aided 
Petion in overthrowing Dessalines in 1806, and 
establishing an independent republic in the 
western part of the island. President Petion on 
his deathbed recommended him as his successor 
(1818). After the death of Christophe, he united 
the negro district with the mulatto in 1820 , next 
vear added also the eastern district, hitherto 
Spanish, and in 1825, for 150,000,000 francs, 
obtained recognition ot independence liom 
France He governed Hayti well for fifteen 
years, but- his partiality to the mulattoes made 
the pure negroes rise in insurrection in 1843. 
Boyer fled, aiid died at Paris, 9th July 1850. 

Boyle, Charles (1676-1731), from 1703 fourth 
Earl of Orrery, in 1721 was imprisoned m the 
Tower as a Jacobite. In the great controversy 
on the Letters of Diahtris , he. was Atteibury s 
stalking-horse against Bentley (q-v.) ; and the 
‘Orrery’ was named in Ins honoui by it?» in- 
ventor, George Graham. 

Boyle, George David (1828-1901) born in 
Edinburgh the son of a Lord I resident, was 

Siwsxsrs^>* j" >•» 

Salisbury. See h* s Recollection* (lb9o). 

Rovle John (1707-02), fifth Earl of Orrerj 
(1731^ and fifth Earl of Cork (1753), is re- 
membered more by his rancorous Remarks oil 
Swift (1751), his intimate friend, as wan also 
Pope, than by an excellent translation of the 

Letters of Pliny (1751). , f 

Boyle, Richard (1566-1643), the (neat Earl of 
Cork; was born at Canterbury, of good faindy- 
After studying at Cambridge and the Middle 
Temple, he ’went over to Ireland with a few 
pou mis in his pocket to hew his way to fortnne 
0588). He married an heiress, pm chased lar^e 
estates in Munster and improved them, promoted 
the immigration of English Protestants, and won 
the favour of Queen Elizabeth. 1 le built bridges, 
founded harbours and towns, erected thirteen 
strong castles, and from his ironworks reaped 
£100 000. About 4000 persons found employ - 
inenton his vast plantations. He was knighted 

in 1603 ; in 1620 became Viscount Dungaryan 
and Earl of Cork ; and in 1631 was made lord high- 
treasurer, an office which remained hereditary in 
his family. In his old age the Munster rebels 
compelled him to turn his castle into a fortress, 
but lie soon raised a little army, smote the rebels, 
and quenched rebellion in his borders. See Life 
and Letters by D. Townslieud (1904). 

Bovle The Hon. Robert (1627-91), physicist, 
fourteenth child of the first Earl of Cork, was 
born at Lismore Castle in Munster, studied 
at Eton, and went to the Continent for six 
years. On his return in 1644, he found himself 
in possession, by his father's death, of the inanoi 
of Stalbridge, where he devoted himself to chem- 
istry and natural philosophy. He was one o! 
the first members of the association (1645) which 
became the Royal Society. Settling at Oxford 111 
1 1654, he experimented in pneumatics, and im- 

proved the air-pump. As a director of the East 
; India Company (for which he had procured the 
t Charter) he worked for the propagation of Chns- 
l tianity in the East, circulated at his own expense 
translations of the Scriptures, and by bequest 
founded the ‘ Boyle Lectures ’ in defence ol 
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Christianity. In 10GS he took up residence in 
London with his sister, Lady Ranelagh, and 
gave much of his time to the Royal Society. In 
1688 he shut himself up, in order to repair the 
loss caused by the accidental destruction oi his 
MSS. Ho believed in the possibility of some ot 
the alchemistic transmutations; but has justly 
been termed the true precursor of the model 1 
chemist. He discovered ‘ Mariotte s law se\ en 
years before Mariotte (q.v.) See h.s works (with 
correspondence and Life by Dr Birch, 5 \ol«. 
1744), Lives by Flora Masson G 9 * 4 > 

More (1944), bibliography by J. F. Fulton (19*32). 

Boyle, Roger (1621-79), soldier and states- 
man, was third son of the Earl of an 

in childhood made Baron Broghill. I' 1 the Ci\il 
War he first took the royalist side, but alter 
Charles’s death came under the personal in- 
fluence of Cromwell, and distinguished himself 
in the Irish campaign. He became one or 
Cromwell’s special council, and a member of 
his House of Lords. On Cromwell’s death, he 
tried to support Richard, but after his abdication 
crossed to Ireland, and secured it for the king. 
Four months after the Restoration he was made 
Earl of Orrery. He wrote poems, eight heroic 
plays, two comedies, a romance entitled Parfhen- 
issa (1604), and a Treatise of the Art of War (1677). 
See his Dramatic Works , ed. W, S. Clark (1937). 

Boylesve (properly Tardiveau), Rknk (1867- 
1926), French novelist and Academician ( 1 01 S), 

\ v rote L'En f ant ala Ba l list ra ilc (1 903), & c. [Bwa-lev.) 


Bozzaris, Marcos (1788-1823), Greek patriot, 
was born atSuli in Epirus, and in 1803 was forced 
to retreat to the Ionian Isles by Ali I’aslia (q.v.). 
In 1820 at the head of 800 expatriated Suliotes 
he gained several victories for Ali against the 
sultan ; in 1822 he skilfully defended Missolonghi, 
but fell in an attack on the Turkish-Albanian 
army at Karpeuisi. [BoUtzuh'rees.] 


Brabazon, Hercules Brabazon (1821-1900), 
English painter and squire (who changed his 
name from Sharpe), born in Paris, excelled as a 
water-colourist. See Life by Hind (1912). 


Brabourne, Edward Hugessen Knatchbui.l- 
Hugessen, Lord (1829-93), politician and writer 
of children’s story-books, born at Merchant, 
Hatch, Kent, was raised to the peerage in 1S80. 


Bracclo da Montone, otherwise Brancaccio or . 
Fortebracci (1303-1424), a free-lance born at or 
near Perugia. In 1410 lie obtained the sovereignty 
of Perugia ; in 1417 he held Rome for a time. 
Next he commanded the troops of Queen Joanna 
of Naples, and was created Count of Foggia and 
Prince of Capua. In 1423, by the queen's com- 
mand, he was crowned Prince of Aquila and 
Capua. His ambition now soared to tho throne 
of Naples itself. Ho overran Campania and 
Apulia, and advanced into Calabria, but in a 
battle before Aquila was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Three days later he died. [Bratch'yo.] 

Brace, Charles I.orino, author and philan- 
thropist, was born at Litclilleld, Connecticut, 
19th June 1826, and died in the Engadino, 11th 
August 1890. He founded the Children’s Aid 
Society in 1863, aixl wrote notes of visits to 
Hungary (1S52), Germany (1S53) Norway (1857), 
and California (1869), besides The Races of the Old 
World (1S63), Gesta Christi (1882), &c. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (c. 1663-1748), a lovely and 
virtuous actress, who played from 168S to 1707. 

Braohelll, Huao Franz ( 1834-92), statistician, 
was born at Brtlnu, and died in Vienna. 


Braohet, Auguste, philologist, was born at 
Tours, 29th July 1844, trained under Diez and 
Littre, and attached to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in 180-1. He held posts in the Jtcole des Hautes 
fjtudes and it cole Poly technique. Of his many works 
on philology, things Italian, and miscellaneous 
matters, the best known are his Grammaire 
Historiqut of French (1807 ; trans. 1869), which 
reached a 20th edition in ten years, and the 
Dictionnairc Jttymoloyique (1870; trans. 1873). 
He died at Cannes, 31st May 1898. [ Brah-shay .] 

Brachvogel, Albert Emil 0824-78), a play- 
wriglit and novelist, was born at Breslau. 

Brackenbury, Sir Henry, general, was born 
at Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire, 1st September 1837 
and was educated at Tunbridge, Eton, and Woolt 
wioli. He entered the artillery in 1856, and 
served in the Indian Mutiny, the Ashanti cam- 
paign (1873-74), the Nile Expedition (1884-85), 
<Vc. ; was made a member of the Council of India 
(1891). director-general of ordnance (1899-1904), 
and Privy Councillor (1904). Author of several 
works, he died April 20, 1914. 

Bracton, Henry df, an ecclesiastic and jurist 
was a ‘justice itinerant, ’ in 1264 became archl 
deacon of Barnstaple and chancellor of Exeter 
Cathedral, and died in 1268. His De Legibus et 
Consuctudinibus Anglice, the earliest attempt at 
a systematic treatment of the body of English 
law, was first printed entire in 1569 (edited by Sir 
Travers Twiss, C vols. 1S78-83 ; by G. E. Wood- 
bine, 1915 et seq .); and in 1887 F. Maitland 
published a Collection of Cases , with proofs that 
this was the actual collection on which Bracton's 
treatise was founded. 

Braddock, Edward, a British general, born in 
Perthshire about 1095, entered the Coldstream 
Guards in 1710, and, appointed to command 
against the French in America, on July 8, 1755 
reached the Monongahela. On the 9th lie pushed 
forward to invest Fort Duquesne (now Pitts- 
burgh), when, 7 miles from it, he was attacked 
by a party of 900 French and Indians, and the 
dense cover exposed the British to a withering 
lire. After two hours’ lighting, in which Brad- 
dock, whose bravery was never called in question, 
had four horses shot under him, and was mortally 
wounded, the survivors made a hasty retreat 
under Washington, the only one of Braddock’s 
staff who escaped unhurt. No less than 63 out of 
80 officers, ami 914 out of 1373 men engaged, were 
killed or wounded. Tho French loss was trifling. 
Braddock died July 13, 1755, at Great Meadows! 
about 00 miles from the scene of his fatal surprise! 
See Winthrop Sargent’s monograph (Philadelphia! 
1S55), and Parkman’s Montcalm ami Wolfe (1884). 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, novelist, was born 
in London in 1S37. Lady Audley’s Secret (1862) 
attained an enormous popularity. Aurora Floyd 
(1S63) was little less popular. Of some seventy- 
11 vo novels, perhaps the best is Ishmael (1S84), 
which depends not so much 011 sensation as on 
character. She 
Mr John Maxwell 
1915. 

Bradford, John (c. 1510-55), a Marian martyr, 
burnt at Smitlilleld, was born nt Manchester, and 
in 1551 became a prebendary of St Paul’s. 

Bradford, William (1590-1056), a ‘Pilgrim 
Father,’ was born at Ansterlleld, near Doncaster, 
and, having in 100S escaped to Amsterdam, in 1620 
sailed in the Mayjloicer, ami in 1021 succeeded 
Carver as governor of Plymouth colony. 

Bradford, William (1003-1752), an early Amer- 
ican printer, was a Leicestershire Quaker, 


married in 1874 tho publisher, 
(1S25-95), and died 4tli February 
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Bradlaugh, Charles, a social reformer but 
Braaiaugii, m London 28th 

vigorous ant.-socialist a a errand-boy, 

September 1833. we * trooper at Dublin. 

small ^'^fi^arge he returned to London in 
Buying keeper to a builder, clerk to a 

1853, became tnne-keeper to t lecturer 

solicitor, jnd ere long a Dusy^^e of t Iconocla?t . 
and pamphlete popular causes, alike 

Z k par“ mento^ oath ; but «» Hou* refusec 

Ms 

pensions. Of “s 'W-itmgsi Brlinsw ick. His 

Impeachment of the n J ... ^ Irs ^nme 

republication, in c011 J^“^ l< T] v^its of Philo- 

Besant (q.v.), of ti,e™ ver-popula- 

sophy — a proposed solution of tne o 1 i sjx 

tion question^led in 1870 to asenteuc ^ 

months' imprisonment and a i-uu . (tied 
conviction was ^ Life by'hia daughter and 

ffi SSS vols. 1894^ and the centenary 

volume (1033). /■T7CO-187D preacher and 

Bradley, Char ( 7 Halst ^ad, Essex, and 
sermon-writer, was Dorn . fch son by his first 

died at Cheltenham.— Dis iourui^ j ng21 _ 

hSfbrother of Dean Bradley, wrote Appearance 

(1904), 'Oxford Lectures on Poetry ( 1909), A Afis- 
ccllanv (1929), &c.— Margaret Louisa Woods 
(1856-1945), daughter of Dean Bradlej , pub- 

^rad P l^"(-Cuthbert Bedo ' 1827-^0), 
wasbSm at Kidderminster, and educated at Dur- 
ham University. His facetious description of 
Oxford life in Adventures of Verdant Green (1853- 
1857) was the first and most popular of 26 works. 

Bradley, Henry (1845-1923), D. Li tt., philo- 
logist, became joint-editor of the Oxford English 
Dictionary in 1889, senior editor in 1915. 

Bradley, James, astronomer, was born at 
Sherborne, Gloucestershire, in 1693, and from 
Northleach grammar-school passed in 1711 to 
Balliol College, Oxford. His genius for mathe- 
matics and astronomy soon won him the friend- 
ship of Halley and Newton, and secured his 
election to the Royal Society in 1718. In 1719 
he obtained the vicarage of Bridstow, and in 
1720 a sinecure rectory in Pembrokeshire ; but 
he resigned both in 1721 on his election to the 
Savilian professorship of Astronomy at Oxford. 
In 1729 he published his discovery of the aber- 
ration of light ; in 1748 he discovered that the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic is 
not constant. In 1742 he succeeded Halley as 
regius professor of Astronomy at Greenwich, and 
in 1752 he received a crown pension of £250 a 
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Correspondence of Bradley, with Memoir (1S32). 
Bradley, Katharine Harris. See Field. 
Bradshaw, George (1801 -53), originator in 
1S39 of railway guides, was a Manchester Quak.u 
map-maker, and died of cholera at Christiania. 

Bradshaw, Henry, librarian, was born in 
London, 2d February 1831, of Anglo-Irish Quaker 
ancestry, but the son of a City banker. At Eton 
(1843-50) he rose to be head of the school, but 
from King’s College, Cambridge, took only a 
second class. A master for two years at St 
Columba’s College, Dublin (1854-50) he then 
entered the University Library, Cambridge ol 
which from 18G7 lie was head, lie died 10th 
Feb. 1880. His published writings only paitially 
illustrate his amazing knowledge of Celtic and 
ecclesiastical antiquities Chaucer early printing, 
&c. See Memoir by Prothero (1889). 

Bradshaw, John, regicide, born near Stockport 
in 100^ in 1027 was called to the bar at Giaj s 
Innf* He practised,’ says his friend Milton ‘ with 
singular success;’ still, he was little known 
w In on 13 th Jan. 1649, he was appointed presi- 
dent at the trial of Charles I. On that solemn 
occasion his manners were as short as Ins speeches 
2S2? lenethv For reward he was made per- 
manent president of the Council of State and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, "»th a 
grant of estates worth £2000 1 V, 

‘stiff republicanism' embroiled him with Ciom 

well, who twice attempted to deprive him of his 
office of chief-justice of Chester ; but there is 
direct proof that he ever engaged in the 1 ifth 
Monarchy plots. After Oliver’s death he was 
appointed a commissioner of the Great Seal , and 
his last public act was to protest against the 
seizure of Speaker Lenthall by the a™>y* * Ie 
died 31st October 1659, and was buried West- 
minster Abbey, but was disinterred and gibbeted 
with Cromwell and Ireton. 

Bradshaw, William (1571-101S), a rigid Pun- 
tan, author of many treatises, was born at Market 
Bosworth, studied at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and died at Chelsea. 

Bradstreet, Ann (1612-72), nee Dudley, Puri- 
tan poetess, in 1628 married Simon Bradstreet 
(1603-97), afterwards governor of Massachusetts. 
In 1630 they emigrated with the Winthrops. 
Her Phineas-Fletcher-like poems were privately 
printed at New York in 1897. 

Brad'wardine, Thomas, born at Chichester 
about 1290, studied with distinguished success 
at Merton College, Oxford, and in 1325 was 
one of the proctors of the university. His 
fame as a theologian was founded on his theo- 
logical lectures De Causa Dei contra Pelagium 
(edited by Sir Henry Savile, 1018), an able defence 
of the Augustinian doctrines of grace, fully 
proving his right to the title of ‘ Doctor pro- 
fundus.’ Called about 1335 to London, he became 
chancellor of St Paul’s, a prebendary of Lincoln, 
and confessor to Edward III., whom he accom- 
panied on his campaigns in France. In 1348 
Bradwardine was elected Archbishop Stratford’s 
successor by the chapter of Canterbury, and, in 
spite of a dispute with the king, he had been 
consecrated at Avignon in July 1349, when- 
returning to England, he died of the Black 
Death at Lambeth, 20th August. 

Brady, Nicholas (1659-1726), bom at Bandon, 
was educated at Westminster, Christ Church 
(Oxford), and Dublin* and held from 1696 to hi* 
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death the living of Richmond, along with Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Clapham in succession, me 
metrical version of the Psalms by him and Nahum 
Tate (q.v.) was authorised in 1C9G. . .. 

Braga, Theophii.o (1843-1924), born in the 
Azores 2 was president of the Portuguese republic, 
Oct 1910-Aug. 1911 (provisional) and May-Oct. 
1915 . Poet and savant, he wrote a history of 
Portuguese literature. 

Braeg Braxton (1817-76), Confederate genet al 

bonMn g North Carolina, commanded in several 

great battles of the Civil r i r oli,n’ 

Thomas (1810-72), tvas governor of In. Carolina, 

1854-58, Attorney-General in 18C1-0J. 

Bragg, Sir William Henry (1862-1942), 
English physicist, Quain Professor of Physics, 
London (1915-23), Nobel prizeman (1915)— with 
his son, Sir William Lawrence Bragg (b. 1890) 
—studied radio-activity, X-rays, crystals, <fcc. 

Braham (i.e. Abraham), John, tenor, was born 
in London of Gemian-Jewish parents about 1/74, 
and, left an orphan, hawked pencils in the 
streets. Leoni, a chorister ol Duke s Place 
synagogue, gave him instruction in music and 
singing: he appeared at Covent Garden in 1787, 
but his first great success was at Drury Lane 
(1796). To study singing he visited France, 
Italy, and Austria (1797-1801), in company with 
one Nancy Storace, singing at Paris, Florence, 
Milan, Venice, and Vienna; and for half a 
century he held the reputation of one of the 
greatest tenors. In 1S09 he had an engagement 
at the Royal Theatre, Dublin, for fifteen nights, 
at 2000 guineas. He squandered a fortune by 
purchasing the Colosseum in Regent’s Park for 
■£40,000, and building the St James’s Theatre 
At a cost of £30,000. He died at Brompton, 17th 
February 1850. In Sir Walter Scott’s words, 
Braham 4 was a beast of an actor, but an angel of 
a singer;' and it was as a concert-singer that he 
most excelled, his great declamatory power and 
florid execution giving a wonderful effect to his 
rendering of his ‘ Deatli of Nelson' ( 1811) Most 
of his operas were produced at Drury Lane ; 
but the bulk of his own compositions were very 
feeble. One of his daughters, Frances, in 1840 
married Earl Waldegrave. Four times married, 
she was for many years a leader of society, and 
died 5th July 1879. [Brax/am.] 

Brahe, Tycho (or Tyge), astronomer, was 
born of noble family at Knudstrup in South 
Sweden — then under the Danish crown — 14th 
December 1546, and was sent to study law at 
Copenhagen, Leipzig, Wittenberg, Rostock, and 
Augsburg, but privily devoted himself to astron- 
omy. In 1563 he discovered serious errors in 
the astronomical tables, and in 1572 carefully 
observed a new star in Cassiopeia. In 1576 ho 
received from the king, Frederick II. of Denmark, 
the offer of the island of Hveen in the Sound, as 
the site for an observatory, with an endowment ; 
and straightway the foundation-stone of his 
Uraniborg (or Castle of the Heavens) was laid. 
Here for 20 years Brahe prosecuted his observa- 
tions with unwearied industry and epoch-making 
success — though lie rejected the Copernican 
theory fora modification of the Ptolemaic system. 
After tlie death of Frederick in 16S8 he was in- 
volved in many disputes and quarrels, partly 
provoked by his neglect of the duties of some of 
his many appointments— notably that of prebend- 
ary of Roskilde. He became unpopular with 
the government, lost some of his revenues, and 
in 1697 left the country. After residing at 
Rostock and at Wandsbeck near Hamburg, he 


accepted in 1599 an invitation of the Bmnemi* 
Rudolf II. to Benatky near Prague (where h« 
had Kepler as assistant) ; and there he died 24th 
October 1601. His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 1611 ; his Letters have been edited bv 
Frys (Copenhagen, 1876); and see also the Life 
(Edin. 1890) by J. L. E. Dreyer, who also edited 
the Opera Omnia (Copen. 1913 et stq .). [Brah'eh 1 
Brahms, Johannes, composer, was born in 
Hamburg, where his father was a musician in the 
theatre, on 7th May 1833, and early began the 
study of music. In 1853 his performance of some 
of his first sonatas greatly impressed Schumann • 
in 1863-64 he was conductor of the Singakademie 
in Vienna, where in 1869 he finally settled. His 
works (some 120 in number) are marked bv 
ascetic earnestness and regard for pure musical 
form ; and of all the composers of his day 
Brahms approached most nearly to Beethoven 
His subjects touch every department but thL 
dramatic. As a song-writer he had no livw 
equal. As a pianist he was unrivalled in 
performance of his own works and of 
He died at Vienna, 3d April 1897. See books bv 
Deiters (1S81 ; trans. 1887), Reimann (1897) 
(1905), Kalbeck (1904-14), Markham Lee fiflim 
Specht (trans. 1930), and Brahms’s correspondenri 
with Joachim, the Hertzogen bergs, &c (Briff 
weeks el, 7 vols. 1907-12). 

Braid, James (1795-1850), born in Fife, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, settled as a surgeon ii 
Manchester, and studied hypnotism. 

BraidWOOd, Thomas (Hi 5-98), after studying 
at Edinburgh University, opened a school there 
and from 1760 onwards became famous as a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. His school 
which was visited by Dr Johnson in 1773 wal 
ten years later transferred to Hackney, London 
Braille, Louis (1809-52), born at Coupvray 
near Paris, at three became blind, and at ten 
entered the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles at 
Paris, where, as pupil and (from 1826) professor 
he laboured with high success to invent a system 
which the blind could both read and write in re- 
lief. See article Blind in Chambers' s Encyclopedia. 

Brainard, John Gardiner Calk ins (1796-1 828), 
poet, was born and died at New London, Conn! 
Whittier edited his Remains (1832). 

Brainerd, David (1718-47), missionary from 
1742 to the American Indians, was born at Had- 
dam, Conn., studied three years in Yale College 
and died at Northampton, Mass., in the house of 
Jonathan Edwards. See Life by latter (1749). 

Braithwaite. See Brathwaite. 

Brakelonde. See Jocelin de Brakelondr. 

Bramah, Joseph, inventor, was born at Stain- 
borough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, April 13,1748 
A farmer’s son, he was lamed In his sixteenth 
year, so was apprenticed to the village carpenter, 
and presently became a cabinetmaker in London, 
whore he distinguished himself by the number, 
value, and ingenuity of his inventions and im- 
provements in water-closets (his first patent, 
1778), pumps and fire-engines, boilers for steam- 
engines, paper-making, main-pipes, wheel car- 
riages, the beer-machine used at the bar of public- 
houses, safety-lock (patented 1788), the hydro- 
static press (1796), and a very ingenious machiue 
Tor printing bank-notes (1806). Ho was one of 
the first to propose the application of the screw- 
propeller ; and in all, lie took out eighteen 
patents. He died 9th December 1814. [Brah-mah.] 

Bramante. Donato (1444-1514), architect, was 
born near Urbiuo, and, at first a painter, resided 
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in Milan from 1472 to 1499, then went to Rome, 
where he was employed by Popes Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. The greatest work he undertook 
was the rebuilding of St Peter’s (begun 1506). 
When only a small portion of his plans had been 
realised, he died, and succeeding architects de- 
parted widely from the original design of a grand 
cupola over a Greek cross. [ Brah-man'tetu ] 

BramhaU, John (1594-1663), a great anti- 
Puritan Irish prelate, was educated at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Going to Ireland 
as Wentworth’s chaplain in 1633, he soon became 
Archdeacon of Meath, and in 1634 Bishop of 
Derry. When the Civil War broke out, for 
safety’s sake he crossed to England ; in 1644 the 
royalist disasters drove him to the Continent. 
The Restoration gave him the see of Armagh. 
He imitated Laud in policy and resembled him 
in person, but was far his inferior in intellect. 
His collected works appeared in 1677. 

Brampton, Baron. See Hawkins, Henry. 

Bramwell, George William Wilshere, Baron 
(1808-92), jurisconsult, the son of a London 
banker, was called to the bar in 1838, appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer and knighted (1856), 
and made a Lord Justice of Appeal (1876). He 
retired from the bench in 1881, and was raised to 
the peerage in 1882. See Memoir by C. Fairfield 
(1899). — His brother, Sir Frederick Joseph 
Bramwell (1818-1903), engineer, was knighted 
1881, and created a baronet 1889. 

Brand Henry Bouverie William, Viscount 
Hampden (1814-92), a son of Lord Dacre, was 
educated at Eton, and entering parliament as a 
Liberal in 1852, was Speaker from 1872 to 1884, 
when he was raised to the peerage. — His son and 
successor, Henry Robert (1841-1906), became 
governor of New South Wales in 1895. 

Brand, John, antiquary, born at Washington, 
Durham county, 19th August 1744, was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker in Newcastle, and educated 
at the grammar-school there, and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1775. He had been ordained some years pre- 
viously, and in 1784 was presented to a rectory 
in the City of London ; in the same year he was 
elected resident secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which office he held until his death, 
11th September 1806. His Popular Antiquities 
(1777; expanded by Ellis, 1813) was re-edited by 
W. C. Hazlitt in 1870, and re-arranged by him as 
Faiths a/nd Folklore in 1905. 

Brand, Sir Jan Hendrik (1823-88). President 
of the Orange Free State from 1864 till his death, 
was born in Capetown. He defeated the Basu tos 
(1865-69), and favoured friendship with Britain. 

Brandan, St. See Brendan. 

Brande, William Thomas, chemist, born in 
London 11th February 1788, died 11th February 
1866 having become an F.R.S. in 1809, professor 
of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Company in 
1812 Davy's successor at the Royal Institution in 
1813; and head of the coinage department of the 
Mint in 1854. He published a Manual of Chemis- 
try (1819 ; 6th ed. 1848), a Dictionary of Materia 
Medica (1839), and a Dictionary of Science and Art 
(1842 ; new ed. 1875). 

Brandes, Georg Morris Cohen (1842-1927), 
litararv critic, was bon in Copenhagen, 
where he graduated at the university in 1864. 
Several aesthetic and philosophic books raised 
a charge of scepticism, which was not re- 
moved by his Main Currents of Nineteenth-century 

Literature (6 vols. 1872-90; trails. 1901-5). His 


Danish Poets appeared in 1877 ; from 1877 to 18S2 
he lived in Berlin, where he wrote lives of Las- 
salle, Tegu6r, and Beaconstield. Among Ids later 
works are French Romanticism (1882), llolberg 
(1885), Pola nd and Russia (18S8), Shakespeare (trails. 
1898), Ibsen and Bjornson (1899), Recollections of 
my Childhood (1906), Anatole France (trails. 1908), 
and Goethe (Cop. 2 vols. 1915). [ Brand-ez .] 

Brandis, Christian August (1790-1867), born 
at Hildesheim, from 3 822 was professor at Bonn, 
edited Aristotle, and wrote on ancient philo- 
sophy. — His son, Sir Dietrich Brandis (1824- 
1907), organised forestry in Pegu, and was in- 
spector-general of forestry to the Indian govern- 
ment. 

Brandi, Alois (1855-1940), born at Innsbruck, 
became professor of English Philology at Berlin 
in 1896, and wrote on English romanticism, 
on Old and Middle English literature, and on the 
pre-Shakespearean drama. 

Brandon, Charles (c. 1484-1545), was the son 
of Henry VII. 's standard-bearer who fell at Bos- 
worth (1485), and by Henry VIII. was in 1514 
created Duke of Suffolk. Next year lie married 
Mary, sister to the king, and widow of Louis 
XII. of France, and so was the grandfather of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Brandon, Richard, the executioner of Charles 
I., as well as of Strafford, Laud, &c., succeeded 
his father, Gregory Brandon, in 1640, and died, 
full of remorse, 20th June 1649. 

Brandt, Sebastian, was born at Strasburg in 
1458 ; studied and lectured at Basel ; and died 
in his native city, 16th May 1521. His Narren- 
schiff (Basel, 1494), or ‘Ship of Fools,’ a satire 
on the follies and vices of his times, is not very 
poetical, but is full of sound sense and good 
moral teaching. The best editions are by Zarncke 
(1854) and Goedeke (1872). Locher translated it 
into Latin (1497), and Henry Watson into English, 
The Crete Shyppe of Fooles of the Worlde (1509). 
See also Barclay (Alexander). 

Brangwyn, Sm Frank, R.A. (1919 ; kt. 1941), 
painter, born at Bruges In 1867, of Welsh extrac- 
tion. See Life by Snaw-Sparrow (1910). 

Brant, Joseph (1742-1807), Mohawk chief, 
fought for the British in the Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars, exerting his immense influence to 
bring about a general Indian peace. In later years 
an earnest Christian, he translated St Mark’s 
Gospel and the Prayer Book into Mohawk, and in 
1780 visited England. A colossal bronze statue 
of him was unveiled at Brantford in 1886. 

Branting, Hjalmar (1860-1925), founder of the 
Swedish socialist party, premier in 1920, 1921-23, 
and 1924-25, shared the Nobel Peace Prize in 19-1. 

Brantdme, Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seigneur 
de, born between 1527 and 1540 in P4ngord, 
third son of Francois, Comte de Bourdeilles, 
was educated at Paris and at Poitiers. In his 
sixteenth year the abbacy of Brantdme was 
bestowed on him by Henry II., but he never 
took orders, and spent most of his life as a 
courtier and free-lance. In 1561 he accom- 
panied Mary Stuart to Scotland and in 1565 he 
ioined the expedition sent to Malta to assist the 
Knights of St John against the sultan. He 
served in Italy under the Mardchal de Bnssac, 
in Africa under the Spaniards, and in Hungary 
as a volunteer against the Turks He was mads 
chamberlain to Charles IX. and Henry HI. ^ and 
fought against the Huguenots. About 1594 he 
began to write his memoirs, and thenceforth 
lived in retirement until his death, 5th or 15th 
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July 1(514. His works, first published in 1659, 
comprise Vies des Grands Capitaines 

Dames Galantes, and ^ -^?Tn t /rist are 
Their literary merit and historical interest are 

very considerable. Their matter is often 

most scandalous description, but th y g 

wonderfully vivid picture of their author s tinie^ 

There are editions by Lacour and g ( 6) 

vols. 1859-94), and by Lalaiine (12 vols. I 860 9b). 

Brasidas, the great Spartan general who from 
401 B c distinguished himself m the reiopoi 
nesian war and who in 422 at Amphipolis with 
a handful of helots and mercenaries, had to 
Encounter the flower of the Athenian army under 
Cleon. In the battle both generals were killed, 
but the Athenians were completely beaten. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Charles Etienne 
fl814-74), a French priest who wrote much on 
the antiquities of Central America. He was 
born at Bourbourg in Nord, and died at >iice. 

Brassev, Thomas, born, a farmer’s son, at 
Buerton near Chester, 7th November 180a, was 
articled to a land-surveyor ; in 1834 obtained, 
through George Stephenson, contract^ for a 
viaduct; and in 1836 settled in London as a 
railway-contractor. His operations soon in- 
tended to all parts of the world; for his con- 
tract of the Great Northern Railway (184,-51) he 
employed between 5000 and G000 men. He died 
at Hastings, 8th December 1370. See Helps s 
Life and Ixibours of Brasscy (1872). — 41is 
eldest son, Thomas, Earl Brassky was born 
at Stafford, 11th February 1830, educated at 
Rugby and University College, Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 1800. He was Liberal M.l. 
for Devonport (1S05) and Hastings (1S6S-S0). 
As Civil Lord of the Admiralty (1880-84), and 
Secretary (18S4-85), he made his influence felt 
in naval questions; and he was made K. C. 1 >. 
in 1880, baron in 1880, earl in 1911, and m 
1895-19U0 was governor of \ ictoria. In i lie own- 
beam,’ P.V.S. (1917), ami other works, he tells of 
the 300,000 miles he sailed in forty years in the 
yacht which he gave as a hospital-ship during the 
Great War. He died Feb. 21, 1918. Lord Brassey 
founded and edited (1880-90) The Naval Annual, 
and published Work and Wages, British Seamen 
(1877), The Eastern Question (1878), Foreign n ork 
and English Wages(l8~9), The British Navy 1 5 vols. 
1882-83), Collected Papers (5 vols. 1894-95), &C. 
See his Voyages and Travels , edited by Captain 
Eardley Wilmot (2 vols. 1S95). 

Brathwaite, Richard, minor poet, was 
probably born near Kendal in 1588 ; entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1004 ; passed after- 
wards to Cambridge, and thence to London. In 
1611 he published The Golden Fleece, a collection 
of poems; in 1014 three works, one of them a 
book of pastorals, entitled The Poet's Willow; and 
in 1615 the collection of satires, A Strappado for the 
Devil , in imitation of The Abuses Whipt and Stript 
of George Wither. Brathwaite lived in Westmor- 
land and Yorkshire, and died near Richmond, 4th 
Way 1073. The Barnabcc Jtinerarium , or Hama- 
tee’ s Journal, published in 1038 under the pseudo- 
nym ‘Corymbtrus,’ lias been often reprinted ns 
‘Drunken Burnaby's Four Journeys.’ See the 
edition by Thomas (1933), and a work by M. W. 
Black (1928). 

Bratianu, De meter (1S1S-92), a Rumanian 
statesman, like his brother Ion (1821-91) and 
Ion’s son Ion (1800-1927), who in 1910 ns premier 
brought Rumania into the World War against the 
Central Powers. — Vintii.a (1S70-1930), brother of 
t he last-named, was premier In 1927-28. 


Brauer, Adrian. See Brouwer. 

Braun, Alexander (1805-77), born at Rafts- 
bon, from 1852 was professor of Botany at Berlin 
See Life by Mettenius (Berlin, 1882). [Rroum.] * 

Braun, August Emil (1809-56), archaeologist 
was born at Gotha, and in 1833 settled in Rome.’ 

Braun, Ferdinand (1850-1918), German physi- 
cist, born at F ulda, received a Nobel prize in 1909. 

Braun, Karl (1822-93), a Liberal politician 
and author, was born in Nassau. 

Brawne, Fanny. See Keats. 

Braxfield, Lord, the ‘ paper ’ title of Robert 
Macqueen (1722-99), a Scottish judge, hard- 
headed, hard-hearted, hard-drinking, who was 
born near Lanark, and died in Edinburgh. 

Bray, Anna Eliza {nee Kempe), author, was 
born in London, 25th December 1790, and was in- 
tended for the stage, but in 1818 married the 
artist, Charles Alfred Stotliard (q.v., 1786-1821) 
In 1825 she married the Rev. E. A. Bray (177&! 
1857), vicar of Tavistock ; and after his death 
she settled in London, where she died, 21st 
January 1883. Between 1820 and 1874 she pub- 
lished a score of romances, books'of travel, & c 
the best being The Borders of the Tamar and the 
Tavy( 1836 ; 2d ed. 1879) ; Life of Thomas Stothard 
R.A. (1851); and A Peep at the Pixies (18541 
Her Autobiography was edited by J. A. Kempe 
in 18S4, in which year also appeared a 12 vol 
edition of her romances. 

Bray, Thomas (1656-1730), divine and philan- 
thropist, born at Marton, in Shropshire, and 
died incumbent of St Botolph Without, Aid- 
gate, having published Catechetical Lectures &c 
and been the means of establishing eighty paro! 
chial libraries in England, and thirty-nine in 
America— his home from 1699 to 1706. Out ot 
his library scheme grew the S.P.C.K. ; and he 
may also be regarded as the founder of the S.P.G. 

Brayley, Edward Wedlake. See Britton. 

Brazza, Pierre Savorgnan de, explorer, was 
born of Italian descent at Rio de Janeiro/ 26th 
January 1852. He entered the French navy in 
1S70, served on the Gaboon, and in 1876-78 
explored the Ogoway. In 1878 the French 
government gave him 100,000 francs for explor- 
ing the country north of the Congo, where he 
secured vast grants of land for France, and 
founded several stations — that of Brazzaville on 
the N. shore of Stanley Pool. In 1883 he re- 
turned, largely subsidised by the French govern- 
ment ; and by 1886 he had established twenty- 
six stations. He continued to explore till 1897 
being in 1890-91 governor of French Congo. He 
died 15th September 1905. See works by Neu- 
ville (1884) and Ney (1888). [Bmt-za.) 

Breadalbane. See Campbell. 

Breakspear, Nicolas. See Adrian. 

Brdal, Michel (1832-1915), French comparative 
philologist and mythologist, born in Rhenish 
Bavaria, in 1S59 settled in Paris. 

Breokinridge, John Cabell, vice-president 
of the United States, was born 21st January 
1821, near Lexington, Kentucky, where he prac- 
tised law until 1847, when he was choseu major 
of a volunteer regiment for the Mexican war. 
He sat in congress 1851-55, and in 1856 was 
elected vice-president, with Bnchauan as presi- 
dent. In 1860 ho was the pro-slavery candidate 

for the presidency, but was defeated by Lincoln. 
A U.S. senator from March to December 1861, he 
then was appointed a Confederate imvJor-general 
in 1802, held important commands, was secre* 
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tarv of war in Jeff Davis’s cabinet, and escaped 
Europe, whence he returned in 1868. He died 
at Lexington, 17th May 1875. >, 

Bredahl, Christian Hviid (1784-1860), a 
pSsh dramatic poet, a follower of Rousseau s. 

wraderode, Henry, Count of (1531-68), a 
leader of the nobility in the struggle of the 
Netherlands against Spain. [ Bray-deh-ro deh.} 

Matthias Ignatius van (1773-1839), a 
Flemish historical painter, sculptor and archi- 
iect.-His brother, Philipp Jacob (1,86-1871), 
was also an historical painter. [Bray.] 

Brehm Alfred Edmund (1829-84), naturalist, 
««« th^son of C. L. Brehin (1787-1864), orni- 
thologist and pastor of Renthendorf, in Thur- 
ingia He studied at Jena and Vienna, travelled 
in 8 Africa Spain, Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and 
TnriStan and became keeper of the Hamburg 
Zoological* Garden in 1863. His niagnum opus 
, the Hlustriertes Thierleben (new ed. 13 vols. 1 911 
\ t sea.), on which many other natural histories 

arelargely based. [Braym.] 

Pr«itraann Hans. See Leland, C. G. 

Bremer Fredrika (1801-65), Swedish novelist, 
was b“S near Abo in Finland, and was brought 
up near Stockholm. In 1828 appeared the ret 
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'in^thS United States, Greece, Palestine 
which supplied the materials for ^er /tones 
of the New World (1853) and Life in the Old 
World (1862). Latterly she devoted herself to 
the education and emancipation of women, and 
the aim is rather too apparent in her later novels, 
H^^ndFatlier and* Daughter (1859). Her reli- 
gious views she set forth in her Morning Watches 
fl842> Of the stories perhaps the most perfect 
is The Neighbours (1837 ; Bng. 1844). The Diary, 
The President's Daughters , Brothers and Sisters , 
Strife and Peace, and Scenes in Daleearlm are only 
less popular. See her Life and Letters, edited by 
her sister (trans. 1868). Mary Howitt was respon- 
sible for the English translations. [Bray-mer.) 

Brenohley, Julius Lucius (1817-73), a native 
of Maidstone, who travelled much in America, 
Japan, the South Sea Islands, &c., made valuable 
collections, and published two or three works. 

Brendan, St (484-577), an Irish saint, who, 
after seven years’ fruitless voyaging in search of 
1 the mysterious land far from human ken, once 
more set sail with sixty friends, and at length 
reached ‘that paradise amid the waves of the 
sea.' He afterwards founded the monastery of 
Olonfert. The Navigation of Si Brendan (ed. 
Waters, 1928) was popular in Western Europe 
from the 1 1 th century. In old maps St Brendan s 
country ’ is placed west of tlic Cape Verd Islands. 
See books by Schrbder (1871), Novati (Bergamo 
1892), and O’Donoghue (1894), and the Marquis of 
Bute in the Scottish Review (1893). 

Brennus, the Latinised form of a Celtic royal 
title, is the name by which we know the leader of 
the Gauls who, probably in 391 b.c., crossed the 
Apennines, overthrew the Roman army at the 
Ania, and plundered Rome, but were (according to 
a probably false tradition) ultimately driven away 
by Camillus. — Also the Gallic chief who invaded 
Greece, 279 B.c., at the head of a great army, but 
was repelled from Delphi by Greek valour, earth- 
quake, and the supernatural help of Apollo. 

Brentano, Clemens, romanticist, the brother 
of Bettina von Arnim (q.v.), was born at Ehren- 


breitstein, 8th September 1778. Save for the 
six years (1818-24) that he passed with the 4 Nun 
of Diilinen,’ recording her revelations, he led a 
restless, unsettled life, and showed plain signs of 
derangement some years before his death at Aschaf- 
fenburg on 28th July 1842. His collected works 

S i vols. 1852-55) include poems, plays, stories, 
c. , the best Die Geschichte vom braven Kaspar. 
There is a good selection by Diel (1873), who 
also wrote ‘his Life (1878). — His nephew, 
Lujo Brentano (1844-1931), political economist, 
born at Aschaffenburg, in Bavaria, studied at 
Dublin, and at four German universities ; and in 
1868 went to England to study the condition of the 
working-classes, and especially trades associations- 
and unions. The outcome of this was his English 
Guilds (1870) and Die Arbeitergilden dtr Gegenwart 
(2 vols. 1871-72). He became professor of his 
subject at Breslau (1873), Strasburg (1882), Vienna 
(1888), Leipzig (1889), Munich (1891-1917). He 
gave his support to the ‘Socialists of the chair’ 
(Kathedersozialisten) against the German free-trade 
school, and wrote on wages (1877), labour in rela- 
tion to land, compulsory insurance for workmen, 
&c., and an Economic History of England (4 vols. 
1929). [Bren-tah' no.) 

Brentford, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Vis- 
count (1865-1932), English politician, was success- 
ively postmaster-general, minister of health, and 
home secretary (1924-29). 

Brenz, Johann (1499-1670), reformer, born in 
Swabia, died at Stuttgart. He was co-author of 
the Wurtemberg Confession of Faith, and his Cate- 
chism (1551) stands next to Luther’s in Protestant 
Germany. See Life by Hartmann (1862). [Brentz.] 

Breton, Jules Adolphe (1827-1906), a French 
painter of peasant life, born at Courridres, near 
Arras, trained as a painter under F61ix Devigne 
at Ghent, and Drolling at Paris. See his Life of 
an Artist (Eng. trans. 1892) and his treatise La 
Peinture (1904). [Breh-ton?.] 

Breton, Nicholas (c. 1545- c. 1626), writer of 
lyrical, pastoral, satirical, religious, romantic, 
and humorous verse and prose, was the son of a 
London merchant and stepson of George Gas- 
coigne. Grosart edited his Works (1877-93) and 
Kentish-Wright his prose (1929). [Brit' ton.) 

Bret6n de los Herreros, Don Manuel (1796- 
1873), Spanish dramatist. [Er-ray'roas.] 

Bretschneider, Heinrich Gottfried von 
(1739-1810), an Austrian satirist, of unsettled life 
and eccentric habits. [Bret-shnV der.) 

Bretschneider, Karl Gottlieb (1776-1848). 
theologian, was born at Gersdorf in Saxony, ana 
died at Gotha. See autobiography (Gotha, 1851). 

Brett, John (1830-1902), painter of landscape 
and sea-pieces, became A.R.A. in 1881. 

Brett, Robert (1808-74), a Stoke Newington 
surgeon who took an active part in the Tractarian 
movement. See Life by Belcher (1890). 

Breughel, Pieter (c. 1520-69), the founder of 
a family of Dutch painters, was born in the 
village of Breughel, near Breda, and died at 
Brussels. He painted chiefly the pleasures of 
rustic life. — His son, Pieter (c. 1564-1687), is 
called 4 Hellish Breughel ’ — because he loved to 
paint scenes with devils, hags, or robbers. — 
A younger son, Jan (1568-1625), called ‘Velvet 
Breughel,’ was chiefly a flower-painter, but was 
also distinguished for his landscapes and for his 
minute finish of small figures. His son, Jan 
(1601-78), followed him closely. See works by 
Michel (1892), V. Barker (1928). [Breh'hel.] 

Brewer, Ebenezer Cobham (1810-97), born in 
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London, took a first class in the law tripos from 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1835, and the year 
before received orders. He then became a Lon- 
don schoolmaster. Of thirty compilations by 
him the best known is his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable (1870 ; 100,000th, 1895). 

Brewer, John Sherren, born at Norwich in 
1809, graduated with classical honours at Queen's 
College, Oxford, in 1833, took orders, and was 
appointed professor of English in King’s College, 
London, in 1841. For nearly twenty years lie 
laboured in the Record-office, editing the Monu- 
menta Franciscana (1858), Roger Bacon (1859), 
Giraldus Cambrensis (1861), vols. i.-iv. of the 
Calendar of Papers of the Feign of Henry VIII. 
(1862-72), &c. He became Honorary Fellow of 
Queen’s College in 1870, and in 1877 rector of 
Toppesfield in Essex, where he died, February 16, 
1879. See Memoir prefixed to his English Studies, 
edited by Dr Wace (1880). 

Brewster, Sir David, physicist, was born at 
Jedburgh, December 11, 1781. He was educated 
for the Church of Scotland at the university of 
Edinburgh ; but a constitutional nervousness dis- 
inclining him fora clerical life, he became editor 
in 1802 of the Edinburgh Magazine, and in 1808 of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, Previous to this 
he had entered deeply on the study of optics. 
The kaleidoscope was invented by him in 1816, 
and years after lie improved Wheatstone’s 
stereoscope by introducing refracting lenses. 
In 1819 the Edinburgh Philosophical Joureial took 
the place of the Magazine; and in 1831 Brewster 
was one of the chief originators of the British 
Association. In 1815 lie was elected an F.R.S. 
and Copley medallist; in 1818 the Rumford gold 
and silver medals were awarded him for his dis- 
coveries on the polarisation of light; in 1825 he 
became corresponding member of the Institute of 
France; in 1832 he was knighted, and had a pen- 
sion conferred upon him ; in 1838 he was appointed 
principal of St Salvador and St Leonard’s, St 
Andrews ; in 1849 he was elected one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the French Institute. He 
was principal of Edinburgh University from 1859 
till close on his death at Allerly, Melrose, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1868. Among his works were an edition 
of Legendre’s Geometry, translated by Thomas 
Carlyle (1822), a Life of Newton (1828 ; enlarged 
ed. 1855), Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to 
Sir Walter Scott (1831), Martyrs of Science (1841), 
More Woi'lds than One (1854), treatises on the 
Kaleidoscope, Optics, &c. See Home Life of 
Brewster , by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1809). 

Brlalmont, Henri Ali;xis(1821-1903), a Belgian 
general, engineer, and authority on fortification, 
&c., was born at Venloo. He designed the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp, Lidge, Namur, Bucharest, &c. 

Bilan, a famous king of Ireland, the Brian 
Boroimhe or Boru (‘ Brian of the tribute ’) of the 
annalists, was born in 926; in 976 succeeded his 
murdered elder brother as chief of the Dal Cais ; 
and, after much fighting, made himself king of 
Cashel two years later. Having established his 
rule over all Munster, he marched into Leinster, 
and was acknowledged as king by its chiefs in 
984. With the help of Maelsechlainn Mac Domh- 
naill, chief king of Ireland, he crushed an out- 
break of the Leinster men in 1000 ; then, aided by 
the Danes of Dublin, he overpowered his late ally. 
He subdued the Connnughtmcn, and the men of 
the north ; and after marching from Meath to 
Armagh, made a circuit of Ireland, taking host- 
ages everywhere. Ho thus became Ardrigh na 
Ereun, chief king of Ireland. The aged hero was 


killed after defeating the Danes of Dublin at 
Clontarf, 23d April 1014. 

Brlanchon, Charles Julien (1785-1864), a 
mathematician, born at Sevres. [Bree-onv-shon?.] 

Brland, Aristide (1862-1932), born at Nantes, 
a socialist, framer of the law for the separation of 
church and state (1905), was eleven times French 
premier, and Foreign Minister 1925-32. He was 
awarded a Nobel prize for peace (1925-26) and 
advocated a United States of Europe. [ Bree-on *.) 

Bride* St. See Bridget. 

Bridge, Frank (1879-1941), composer of cham- 
ber and orchestral music, was bora at Brighton. 

Bridge, Sir John Frederick ( 1844 - 1924 ; kt. 
1897), composer, born at Oldbury, was organist 
1882-1918, professor of Music in London univ. 
from 1902. See his A Westminster Pilgrim (1919). 

Bridges, Robert Seymour (1844-1930; O.M. 
1929), poet laureate (from 1913) and critic, from 
Eton passed to Corpus College, Oxford, gave up 
medicine in lS82,and among other scholarly worka 

published Prometheus the Fire-giver, Eros and 
Psyche, Nero, an Essay on Milton’s Prosody, and 
in 1929 his great poem, The Testament of Beauty. 
See his Collected Essays, &c. (1934), and memoir 
by L. P. Smith (1931). 

Bridget, St, born of noble family at Finstad 
in 1302 or 1303, married a judge, by whom she 
had eight children, was for some years mistress 
of the Swedish royal household; and after pib 
grimages to Compostella and elsewhere, and the 
death of her husband, founded the monastery of 
Wadstena, in East Gothland, the cradle of a new 
order (of St Bridget or of St Salvator), which 
flourished in Sweden until the Reformation. 
It had seventy-four establishments scattered 
throughout Europe, and has still a few represen- 
tatives in Spain, Bavaria, and Belgium. In 1349 
St Bridget went to Rome, where she founded 
a Swedish hospice, and having made a pilgrimage 
to Palestine, died at Rome on her return, 28d 
July 1373. She was canonised in 1391. Her 
daughter, ‘ St Catharine of Sweden ’ (1335-81), 
was canonised in 1489. The Revelationes Stce. 
Brigittce, written by her confessors, has passed 
through many editions. See F. Partridge, Life 
of St Bridget (1888). 

The Irish St Brigit or Bride of Kildare (453- 
523) entered a convent at Meath in her four- 
teenth year, and founded four monasteries, the 
chief at Kildare, where she was buried. Her 
legendary history is a mass of astonishing 
miracles, some of which were apparently trans- 
ferred to St Brigit from the Celtic goddess 
Ceridwen. She was regarded as one of the three 

f reat saints of Ireland, the others being St 
atrick and St Columba, and was held in great 
reverence in Scotland. 

Bridgewater, Francis Eoerton, Duke op 
(1736-1S03), the ‘ father of British inland naviga- 
tion,’ succeeded his elder brother as third and 
last duke in 1748. In 1762-72 he constructed, 
after the plans of the celebrated Brindley, the 
earliest canal in England, 42 miles long, uniting 
Worsley with Manchester and Runcorn on the 
Mersey above Liverpool. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry Eoerton. Earl 
of (1756-1829), son of John Egerton, Blsuop of 
Durham, and a grandnephew or the first Duke of 
Bridgewater, succeeded his brother as eighth 
and last earl in 1823. He was a prebendary of 
Durham, but lived many years in Paris, his home 
full of cat9 and dogs, dressed up like mannikins, 
snd his garden of rabbits and clipped birds, for 
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■ wfl8 fond of shooting. By his last will, dated 
c-thruary 25, 1825, he left £8000, to be paid to 
fA D author of the best treatise 1 On the Power, 
tcicHom and Goodness of God, as manifested 
n the Creation.* The president of the Royal 
Sw'ietv Davies Gilbert, to whom the selection 

f the* author was left, resolved that the money 
be allotted to eight different persons— 
nrGhalmers, William Prout, M.D., Kirby, Dean 
Buckland, Sir Charles Bell J. Kidd, M.D.. 
whewell, and P. M- Roget, M.D. 

Bridgman, Frederick Arthur, figure-painter, 
was born at Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1847 ; for a 
fimft was a bank-note engraver at New York, but 
meanwhile studied art; and in 1866 went to Paris. 
Wp oainted much in Brittany, the Pyrenees, 
XlcriJrs Egypt, &c., and died in 1928. 

Bridgman, Laura (1829-89), was born in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. At the age of two a 
Solent fever utterly destroyed sight, hearing, 
smell and in some degree taste. Dr Samuel 
Howe (q.v.) educated her at the Perkins Institu- 
tion and she became a 6kilful teacher of blind 
deaf-mutes. See Li fe by the M isses H o we ( 1 903). 

Bridle, James, pen-name of Osborne Henry 
Mavor, dramatist, born in Glasgow in 1888, edu- 
cated at Glasgow Academy and University. He 
practised medicine in Glasgow, and with such 
plays gs The Anatomist (1931) took a leading part 
in the revival of drama in Scotland. 

Bridport, Lord. See Hood, Alexander. 

Brierley, Benjamin (1825-96), a Manchester 
silk-weaver, in 1855 as ‘ Ab-o’-th’-Yate * began to 
publish teles, &c., in Lancashire dialect. 

V Brleux, EuofeNE (1858-1932), French dramatist 
and Academician, born in Pans, by Maternity and 
other powerful plays, gained a reputation as 
Augiers successor. [Bree-oo.\ 

Briggs Henry, mathematician, was born in 
1561 at Parley Wood, near Halifax, Yorkshire, 
and in 1588 became a fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1592 he was appointed reader of 
the Physic Lecture, in 1596 first reader in geom- 
etry at Gresham House, London, and in 1619 
first Savilian professor of Astronomy in Oxford. 
He died January 26, 1631. Briggs made an im- 
portant contribution to the theory of logarithms. 

Brigham Young. See Young. 

Bright, Henry (1814-73), a water-colour land- 
scape-painter, was born at Saxmundham, and 
died at Ipswich. 

Bright, James Franck. See Bright, Richard. 

Bright, John, son of Jacob Bright, a Quaker 
cotton-spinner at Rochdale, was bom there, 
November 16, 1811, and educated at a Friends' 
school at Ack worth, and afterwards at York and 
Newton. While in .his father’s factory he took 
a great interest in public questions ; and after 
a foreign tour (1835), which took in Palestine, 
he lectured at Rochdale on his travels, as well 
as on commerce and political economy. When 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was formed in 1839 he 
was a leading member, and, with Cobden, engaged 
in Free-trade agitation throughout the kingdom. 
In 1843 he became M.P. for Durham, and strongly 
opposed the Corn Laws until they were repealed. 
In 1845 he obtained the appointment of select 
committees on the Game Laws, and on cotton 
cultivation in India. In 1847 he was elected 
a member for Manchester; in 1852 aided in 
the temporary reorganisation of the Corn -Law 
League. Like Cobden a member of the Peace 
Society, he energetically denounced the Crimean 
war (1854). In his absence on the Continent 


Elected' h « "^.™je ct ed by Manchester. 

Jtiectea m 1857 for Birmingham, he seconded 

the motion (against the Conspiracy Bill) which 
led to the overthrow of Palmerston's govern- 
ing h ?- ad : ocated the transference Of 

India to the direct government of the crown 
During the civil war in America he warmly 
supported the cause of the North. His name 
' va fL closely associated with the Reform Act of 

In J 1868 he acce Pted office as President of 
the Board of Trade, but in 1870 retired through 
illness. He supported the disestablishing of the 
Church (1869) an(i the Irish Land Act of 
18.0. He took office in 1873, and again in 1861, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but retired 
from the Gladstone ministry in 1882, being unable 

w Sovernmentin its Egyptian policy. 

HmXl. ?!, ‘ t ™ ,, ™ sly opposed Gladstone's 
TTn £?,£ ’ policy, and was a great power in tl.e 
Unionist party, being then as always recognised 
as one of the most eloquent speakers of his time 
He was Lord Rector of Glasgow University in 
1380 He died 27th March 1889. See hisS£ 

0868), Letters (1885 ; new ed. 1895), Diaries (ed. 
falling, 1930); and Lives by Robertson (18771 
Vince (1898), O’Brien (1910), frevelym, '(1913). )f 

Physician, was born at 
Bristol, 28th September 1789, and studied at 
Edinburgh, London, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
from 1 820 was connected with Guy’s Hospital. 
He died 16th December 1858. He made many im- 
portent medical observations (‘Bright’s disease’ 
of the kidneys is named after him) and wrote 
numerous dissertations. His Travels through 
Lower Hungary (1818) contains a valuable account 
91 Jhe Gypsies. — His son, James Franck Bright, 
D.D. (1832-1920), was from 1881 to 1906 master 
of University College, Oxford. He was author 
of a Ihstoi'y of England (5 vols. 1875-1904). 

Blight, Timothy (c. 1551-1615), a Yorkshire 
doctor and clergyman, the originator in 1588 of 
modern shorthand. 

Brigitta. See Bridget. 

Bril, two landscape-painters, brothers, who 
were both born in Antwerp, and both died in 
Rome— Mattys Bril (1550-84), and the more 
celebrated Paul Bril (1556-1626). 

Brillat-Savarin, Anthelm e (1755-1826), French 
gastronomer, born at Belley, was a deputy in 
1789, and mayor of Belley ‘in 1793 ; took refuge 
in Switzerland, and afterwards in America, 
where he played in the orchestra of a New York 
theatre ; and from 1796 until his death was a 
member of the Court of Cassation. His Phyeu 
ologie du Gofit (1825), an elegant and witty com- 
pendium of the art of dining, has been repeatedly 
republished and translated ; an English form 
is A Handbook of Gastronomy, with 52 etchings 
by Lalauze (1884). [Bree-yah' -Sa-va-ran 9 ' .] 
Brindley, James, engineer, was humbly born 
at Thornsett, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derby- 
shire, in 1716. Apprenticed to a millwright, he 
became an engineer, and in 1752 contrived a water- 
engine for draining a coal-mine. A silk-mill 
on a new plan, and several others of his works, 
recommended him to the Duke of Bridgewater 
(q.v.), who employed him (1759) to execute the 
canal between Worsley and Manchester — a diffi- 
cult enterprise crowned with complete success 
(1772). He also commenced the Grand Trunk 
Canal, and completed the Birmingham, Chester- 
field, and others ; in all, constructing 365 miles of 
canals. Up till the last he remained illiterate ; 
most of his problems were solved without writ- 
ings or drawings : and when anything specially 
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difficult had to be considered, he would go to bed 
and think it out there. He died at Turnhurst, 
Stafford shire, 30th September 1772. 

Brink, Jan ten (1834-1901), a Dutch critic, 
born at Appingadain, after a short residence 
at Batavia, becamo in 1862 Dutch master at 
the Hague, and in 1884 professor of Dutch Litera- 
ture at Leyden, having earned for himself a 
foremost place as a critic of acuteness and 
insight, especially in the department of fiction 
and belles-lettres. — Bernard ten Brink (1841- 

92) , philologist, was born at Amsterdam, and 
became professor in 1S70 of Modern Languages 
and Literature at Marburg, in 1873 of English at 
Strasburg. Invaluable to English philologists 
are his Chaucer-Sludien (1870), Geschichte der 
englischen Litercitur (1874 ; Eng. trans. 1883- 

93) , Chaucer's Sprachc und Verskunst (1884), Beo- 
wulf (1888), and five lectures on Shakespeare 
(1895). 

Brinkley, John (1763-1835), born at Wood- 
bridge, graduated from Cains College, Cambridge, 
as senior wrangler, and became in 1792 Irish 
Astronomer- Royal, in 1826 Bishop of Cloyne. 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison, writer on North 
American ethnology, was born at Thornbury, 
Penn., 13th May 1837, and died 31st July 1899. 

Brlnvilliers, Marie Madeleine, Marquise de, 
poisoner, was the daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, 
lieutenant of Paris, and in 1651 married the 
Marquis do Brinvilliers. A gay and careless 
spendthrift, he allowed her to do as she pleased, 
and even introduced to her a handsome young 
officer, Sainte Croix, who inspired her with a 
violent passion. Her father had Sainte Croix 
sent to the Bastille, where he learned from an 
Italian the properties of arsenic. On his release 
he imparted the fatal knowledge to his mistress, 
who, during his incarceration, had affected the 
greatest piety, spending most of her time in 
visiting the hospitals and in attending the sick. 
She now resolved to destroy her father, and, to 
test the efficacy of the poison, tried it on patients 
in the Hotel Dieu. Having satisfied herself, she 
commenced operations on her parent, kissing and 
poisoning him continually for eight months, until 
her patience was exhausted, and she at last 
administered a very violent dose. He died, and 
no one suspected his daughter, who next poisoned 
her two brothers and her sisters ; her object 
being to find means of supporting her extravagant 
style of living with her paramour. She made 
several attempts to poison her husband ; but 
Sainte Croix is said to have given him antidotes, 
fearing he would have to wed the widow. Sainte 
Croix died suddenly in 1672 — his glass mask 
having fallen off while he was preparing a 
poison — and left documents inculpating the 
marchioness. She fled to England and Germany, 
and next to a convent at Ltege. From this, 
however, she was decoyed by an officer of 
justice disguised as an abb6, and conveyed to 
Paris. Among her papers was found a confession 
of her crimes, and after having been put to the 
torture, on 16th July 1C76 she was beheaded and 
burned. Scribe made her the subject of a comic 
opora, and Albert Smith of a romance (1860). 
Soo also works by Bauplefn (1871), Toiseleur(1883), 
Stokos (2d ed. 1921). [Fr. pron. 2>ran^-i»ce-»/ay'.J 

Brlnz, Aloys von (1820-87), a professor nt 
Erlangen, Prague, Tubingen, and Munich, who 
was a great authority on the Pandects. 

Brlon, Frifderike Elisabeth (1752-1813), the 
pastor’s daughter at Sesenhoim, near Strasburg, 
who in 1770-71 was lovod by, and still more 


loved, Goethe. She never married. See work 
by Duntzer (Stuttg. 1893). 

Brisbane, General Sir Thomas Makdouoall, 
soldier and astronomer, was born at Brisbane 
House, Largs, Ayrshire, July 23, 1773 ; at sixteen 
entered the army, and served with distinction in 
Flanders, the West Indies, Spain, and North 
America ; from 1821 to 1825 was governor of New 
South Wales ; in 1S36 was made a baronet, :iu 
1837 a G.C.B. ; and died January 27, 1860. 
He catalogued in Australia 7385 stars, and re- 
ceived the Copley medal from the Royal Society. 

Brissac, Charles de Coss£, Comte de (1505-63), 
a celebrated French marshal, whose brother and 
two sons were also soldiers. See Life by Mar- 
chatid (Par. 1889). 

Brissot, Jean Pierre, born near Chartres, 
14th January 1754, after completing liis studies 
at Paris, abandoned the legal profession for that 
of authorship. His Theorie des Lois Criminelles 
(1780) was followed by his Bibliothbque des Lois 
Criminelles (1782-86), which established his repu- 
tation as a jurist. He was imprisoned for four 
months in the Bastille on the false charge of 
having written a brochure against the queen ; to 
escape from a new term there he retired in 1787 
to London, and next year visited North America 
as representative of the Snciete des Amis des Noirs. 
In 1789 lie was elected representative for Paris 
in the National Assembly, whore he exercised a 
predominant influence over all the early move- 
ments of the Revolution. He also established 
Le Patriots Frangais , which became the organ of 
the earliest Republicans. As the Revolution 
proceeded, Brissot was recognised as the head of 
the Girondists or Brissotins. He contributed 
powerfully to the fall of the monarchy, strongly 
enjoining war against Austria and England, and 
the diffusion of republican principles. In the 
Convention his moderation made him suspected, 
and, with twenty other Girondists, he was guil- 
lotined, October 31, 1793. See his Memoirs (1830), 
and Ellery’s Brissot de JVarville (1916). [Brees-so.] 

Bristow, Henry William (1817-89), from 1872 
was senior director of the Geological Survey. 

Britann'icus, or in full, Claudius Tiberius 
Britan nicus Cresar, the son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Mcssalina, was born 42 or 41 a.d, 
Claudius’ fourth wife, Agrippina, caused her 
husband to adopt her son Nero, and treat Bri- 
tannieus as an imbecile ; and Nero, after his 
accession, had his half-brother poisoned in 55. 

Britten. (Edward) Benjamin, born In 1913 In 
Lowestoft, composed for voice and orchestra, 
notably in the operas Peter Grimes (1944) and 
The Rape of Lucrece (1946). 

Britton. John (1771-1857), topographer and 
antiquary, was born at Kingston St Michael near 
Chippenham. At sixteen he went to London, and 
was in turn cellarman, clerk, and compiler of a 
song-book and a dramatic miscellany. He was 
employed with Edward Wedlake Brayley (1778- 
1854) to compile The Beauties of JFtZteJiire; its 
success led to The BeatUies of England and 
Wales (15 vols. 1803-14). 

Britton, Thomas (1664?-1714), 4 the musical 
small-coal man,’ founded a fashionable musical* 
club, collected hooks, ami studied occult sciences. 

Brizeux, Auguste (1803-58), a French poet, 
born at Lorient, dealt with Breton life. 

Broadhurst, Henry (IS 40-1911), born at Little- 
more, Oxford, was a stonemason, like his filth or, 
t ill 1872, when he became secretary of the Laboui 
Representation League. He sat in parliament as 
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an Advanced Liberal in 1880-92, 1894-1906. See 
Autobiography (1901). 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812). founder, with 
the Swiss Burkhardt Tschudi, of the great 
London pianoforte house, was born at Cockburiis- 
path, Berwickshire; and walked up to L°iidon 
to become a cabinet-maker there. — His grand- 
son Henry Fowler Broadwood (1811-93), was 
likewise a great improver of the piano. 

Broca. Paul, surgeon and anthropologist, was 
bora at Sain te-Foy-le- Grande, Gironde, 2Sth June 

1824, and died in Pans, 9th July 1880. 

Brocchi, Giovanni Battista (1772-1826), poet, 
mineralogist, and traveller, born at Bergamo, died 
at Khartoum. See Life by Stoppani (18/4). 

Brook Sir Isaac (1769-1812), major-general, 
had Served in the West Indies and Holla °d, when, 
on 16th August 1812, the American general Hull 
surrendered to him with an army of 2000, men who 
had invaded Canada. He was shot in the battle 
at Queenston, Ontario, on 13th October, bee 

Life by Lady Edgar (1905). , . . 

Brook, Sir Thomas (1847-1922), sculptor born 
at Worcester, was elected an and 

an R.A. in 1891, and created K.C.B. in 1911. 

WrnrkftR Barthold Heinrich (1680-1747), a 
G,™W“™ bora anc l died at Hamburg. 
See Life by Brandi (Innsb. 18/8). 

Brockhaus, Friedrich Arnold (I7 72_1 f 23 )« 
the founder of the well-known firm of Brockhaus 
in Leipzig, and publisher of the Co/ircrsafions- 
Lcxikon, was born at Dortmund, and from 1811 
to 1817 carried on business in Altenburg. See 
his Life and Letters (3 vols. 1S72-S1). The busi- 
ness was afterwards carried on by his sons 
Friedrich (1800-65) and Heinrich (1804-74) ; from 
1850 bv the latter alone, and subsequently, by 
Heinricli-Eduard (1829-1914) and by Heinnch- 
Rudolf (1838-98), Heinrich’s sons.— Hermann 
Brockhaus, orientalist, third son of the founder 
Brockhaus, was born at Amsterdam, 28th Janu- 
ary 1806 ; studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
Bonn and lived successively in Copenhagen, 
Paris] London, and Oxford. From 184S tnl his 
death, 5th January 1877, he was professor of 
Sanskrit at Leipzig. [Brokfhouse.] 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins, surgeon, was 
born at Winterslow Rectory, Wiltshire, in 1783. 
He studied at St George’s Hospital, of which 
he became assistant-surgeon and surgeon. In 
1810 he was elected F.R.S., in 1811 received the 
Copley medal, and in 1834 was created a baronet. 
He died at his Surrey seat, Broome Park, 21st 
Oct. 1862. See Autobiography, in his Collected 
Works (3 vols. 1865), and Life by T. Holmes 
(1898).— His son, Sir B. C. Brodie (1817-80), the 
discoverer of graphitic acid, in 1855 became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry art Oxford. 

Brodie, William, deacon of the Edinburgh 
Wrights’ Incorporation, was hanged for burglary, 
1st October 1788. 

Brodie, William, R.S.A. (1815-81), sculptor, 
was born at Banff, and died in Edinburgh. 

Broglie, a prominent French family, of Pied- 
montese origin ; its most important members 
have been : (1) Franqois Marie (1671-1745), first 
Due de, marshal of France, took part in every 
campaign from 1689.— (2) Victor Francois (1718- 
1804), his son, the most capable French com- 
mander in the Seven Years’ War. Made a mar- 
shal in 1759, he entered the Russian service after 
the Revolution.— (8) Achille Charles L^once 
Victor (1785-1870), grandson of the last, and son 


of Prince Claude Victor (born 1757, guillotined 
1794), was distinguished as a Liberal politician 
and an earnest advocate of the abolition oi 
slavery. He was foreign secretary (1832-34) and 
prime-minister (1835-36) under Louis-Philippe ; 
after 1851 he lived in retirement. He was a 
member of the Academy, and published Ecrits et 
Discours (3 vols. 1863). See his Souvenirs (4 vols. 
1886).— (4) Jacques Victor Albert (1821-1901), 
his eldest son, early entered the field of 
literature, and was elected an Academician in 
1862. Ambassador at London (1S71-72), he was 
twice premier — in 1S73-74 and in 1877. His works 
include L’tglise et L' Empire Romani au IV. Siecle 
(6 vols. 1S56-69), Le Secret du Roi Louis XV. (2d 
ed 2 vols. 1879), two hostile works on Frederick 
the Great (1882 and 1884), Maurice de Saxe et le 
Marquis d’Argenson (1S91), and La Paiz d'Aix la 
Chapelle (1S92 ).-<5) Louis C£sar Victor Maurice, 
sixth duke, grandson of the preceding, was born 
in 1875, won distinction for his researches in 
X-ray spectra and kindred subjects, and became 
an Academician in 1934. His younger brother, 
Louis Victor (b. 1892), also a physicist, won a 
Nobel prize in 1929 for his pioneer work on the 
undulatory theory of matter. [Broh'ee.] 

Broke, Sir Philit Bowes Vere, rear-admiral, 
born at Broke Hall, Ipswich, 9th September 
1776, entered the service in 1792, was made 
captain in 1801, and appointed to the Shannon 
frigate, 38 guns, in 1806. In her he fought the 
memorable duel with the American Chesapeake 
frigate, off Boston, 1st June 1813, which has 
made ‘ brave Broke ' ever since a hero in popular 
English song. The Americans were confident 
of success, but proved no match for Broke s 
thoroughly disciplined men, who, after delivering 
two terrific broadsides, sprang across the bul- 
warks, and ran up the British colours fifteen 
minutes after the commencement of the action. 
A blow received in boarding seriously affected 
Broke’s health, and he retired from active service 
with a baronetcy. He died in London, 2d January 
1841. See Life by Dr Brighton (1866). [Brook.] 

Brome, Richard, a minor dramatist, of whose 
life but little is known save that he was of humble 
origin, having been in his earlier days servant to 
Ben Jonson, that he lived in familiar friendship 
with Dekker, Ford, and Shirley, wrote as many 
as twenty-four popular plays, was a devout 
believer, though a hater of Presbyterians and 
Puritans, and died about 1652. His best plays 
are The Northern Lass, a comedy, written mostly 
in prose, and The Jovial Crew . Other plays are 
The Lancashire Witches, written in collaboration 
with Hey wood, The Court Beggar, and The Queen 
and Concubine. Brome’s dramatic works were 
reprinted in 3 vols. in 1873. See article by A. 
C. Swinburne in Fortnightly, April 1892. 

Brondsted, Peter Oluf (1780-1842), a Danish 
archaeologist, author of Reisen und Untersuchun- 
gen in Griechenland (1826-30). 

Brongniart, Alexandre (1770-1S47), a natural- 
ist and geologist, from 1800 director of the porce- 
lain manufactory at Sevres, was born and died in 
Paris. — His son, Adolphe Theodore (1801-76), 
was a botanist. [Brong-n'yaW .] 

Bronn, Heinrich Georo (1800-62), naturalist, 
was born at Ziegelhausen, near Heidelberg. 

Bronte, Charlotte, one of the most gifted 
English novelists, was born at Thornton, York- 
shire, 21st April 1816. Her father, originally 
Patrick Prunty (1777-1861), who was a clergyman, 
belonged to Ireland ; her mother was a native of 
Cornwall. Her life almost to its close was one 
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of sorrow and struggle. In 1821 the family 
removed to Haworth, a village situated amid the 
Yorkshire moors, and in 1822 the mother died. 
In her eighth year Charlotte was sent to Cowan's 
Bridge Schooi, the Lowood of which she has 
given so dark a picture in Jane Eyre. Two of her 
sisters took fever there and died. Charlotte, 
whose own health had broken down, was taken 
back to Haworth, and remained there until 1831, 
when she was sent to a school at Roehead kept 
by Miss Wooler. with whom she formed a life-long 
friendship. Mr Bronte's austere and gloomy 
nature cast a shadow over his children’s lives. 
His means were narrow, and his daughters. 
Charlotte, Emily (born 20th August 1818), and 
Anne (born 25th March 1820), were forced to seek 
a livelihood as governesses. To fit themselves 
for higher educational work, Charlotte and Emily 
studied at Brussels from 1842 to 1844. In 1840 
the three sisters published a volume of poems by 
Currer, Ellis, ana Acton Bell— Currer Bell being 
the pseudonym of Charlotte. The book attracted 
little notice. Its authors then turned to prose 
fiction ; Charlotte writing The Professor; Anne, 
Agnes Grey ; and Emily (‘ Ellis Bell ’), the strange, 
moving romance of Wuthering Heights. The Pro- 
fessor having been rejected on the score of defi- 
ciency in plot-interest, Charlotte sot to work 
upon Jane Eyre (1847), which gained a great 
but not an uncontested success. Her brother 
Bran well died in September 1848, her sister 
Emily on 19th December, and after the death 
of Anne (28th May 1849), Charlotte was left alone 
with her father in the gloomy Haworth parsonage. 
A third novel, Shirley, appeared in 1849, and in 
1852 Villette , which was her own favourite. She 
married in 1854 Mr Nicholls, who had been her 
father’s curate at Haworth. Her brief married 
life was a happy one, though her husband would 
have wished her to abandon her literary work. 
A new story, Emma , had been begun, however, 
before her death, which occurred at Haworth, 
31st March 1855. See Life of Charlotte Profile, 
bv Mrs Gaskell (1857) ; A Note on Charlotte Bronte, 
by A. C. Swinburne (1877); Charlotte Bronte, by 
Sir Wemyss Reid (1S77); Mary Robinson’s study 
on Emily (1888), and Augustine Birrell’s on 
Charlotte (1S87) ; Leyland’s Bronte Family (18S6); 
Dr Wright’s The Brontes in Ireland (1893); 
the bibliography, &c., of the Bronte Society 
(1894 et seq.)\ and works by Ramsden (1897), 
Jlackay (18^7), Bonnell (1903), Shorter (1890-1908), 
Sinclair (1912), A. Law (1924), Benson (1932). 

Bronzino, II, a name given to Agnolo di Cosimo 
(1502-72), to his pupil and nephew Alessandro 
Allorl (1535-1007), and the latter’s son and pupil 
Cristofano Allori (1577-1(521), Florentine painters. 

Brooke, Loud. See Grf.villf., Fui.kf. 

Brooke. Alan Francis, Field Marshal. 1st 
Viscount Alanbrooke. was born in 1883 in France. 
He served through the First World War, and in 
the Second was C.-in.C. Home Forces (1940-41) 
and Chief of Imperial General Staff (1941-40). 

Brooke, Emma, novelist, an early girl student 
at Cambridge, became a prominent member of 
the Fabian Society. She died in 1020. 

Brooke, Henry, dramatist and novelist, was 
born c. 1703 at Rantavan, County Cavan. He 
studied in Dublin and London, where he becaino 
the friend of Pope and married his cousin and 
ward In 1740 he returned in ill-health to Ranta- 
van, and in 1745 was made barrack-master of 
Mullingnr, a post worth £400 a year. He died in 
Dublin, 10th October 1783, His poem, C/nfrrrsa/ 
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Beauty (1735), is supposed to have suggested Eras- 
mus Darwin's Botanic Garden. Gustavus Vasa 
(1739), the acting of which was prohibited at Drury 
Lane, was afterwards produced in Dublin as the 
Patriot. His plays are forgotten ; and his novel, 
The Fool of Quality (5 vols. 1766 ; new ed. with 
biographical preface by Kingsley, 1859), is the 
sole survivor of liis numerous works- See also 
Brookiana (2 vols. 1804). 

Brooke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, was 
born at Benares, 29tli April 1803, and educated 
at Norwich. He entered the East India army 
(1819), was seriously wounded in the Burmese 
war, and, quitting the service in 1830, conceived 
the idea of putting down piracy in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Having at his father’s death (1835) 
inherited £30,000, he sailed in 1838 in a schooner- 
yacht from London for Sarawak, a province on the 
north-west coast of Borneo. When he arrived 
there (1839), for assistance given to the uncle of 
the sultan of Borneo against rebel tribes, he 
was by the sultan made Rajah of Sarawak (1841\ 
Brooke instituted free trade, framed a new code 
of laws, declared the Dyak custom of head-hunt- 
ing a capital crime, and vigorously set about the 
extirpation of piracy. Revisiting England in 
1847, he was created K.C.B. ; and made governor 
of the island of Labuan, near Sarawak, which had 
been purchased by the British government. In 
1857 Brooke, superseded in the governorship of 
Labuan, but still acting as Rajah of Sarawak, 
sustained successfully, with his native forces, a 
series of attacks by a large body of Chinese, who 
were irritated at his efforts to prevent opium- 
smuggling. The country prospered greatly under 
his regime. Brooke died at Barrator, in Devon- 
shire, 11th June 1S68, and was succeeded as Rajah 
by his nephew, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke (1829- 
1917). See Brooke’s own Letters (1853), and Lives 
by Jacob (1876) and St John (1879). 

Brooke, Rupert(18S7-1915), poet, bornat Rugby, 
Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge (1913), died on 
active service, and was buried on Skyros. His 
Poems appeared in 1911 ; 1914 and Other Poems in 
1915; his dissertation on John H'ebster in 1916. 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus (1832-1916), born 
in Letterkenny, Donegal, after a brilliant course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, took orders, held 
two London curacies, and in 1866 became in- 
cumbent of St James’s Chapel, in 1875 of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, where his ser- 
mons, at once rich in thought and graceful in 
literary form, made him one of the chief preachers 
in London. In 1872 he was appointed a royal 
chaplain ; in 1880, through inability any longer 
to believe in miracles, he seceded from the Church 
of England, but continued to preach in his pro- 
prietary chapel. He published Life of Robert, 
son of Brighton (1865), Theology in the English 
Pacts (1874), Primer of English Lite ratin'* ( 1876), 
Milton (1879), History of Early English Literature 
('1692), Tennyson (1891), Sermons (9 vols. 1S6S-94) 
English Literature to the Conquest (1898), Poetry of 
Browning (1902), &c. See Life by Jacks (1917). 

Brookfield, William Henry (1809-74), the 
friend of Tennyson and Thackeray, was born at 
Sheffield, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ami became a school inspector, rector of Somerby’ 
and a royal chaplain. See memoir by Lorti 
Lyttelton prefixed to his Sermons (1875), 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley, editor of 
Punch, was bom in London, an architect's son, 
-9 tli April 1816. He was articled in 1832 to an 
Oswestry attorney, but turning reporter, and 
nettling in Loudon, wrote dramas, newspaper 
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articles, and magazine work ; in 1870 he sue- 
ceeded Mark Lemon as editor of Punch. Of his 
novels the chief are Aspen Court (1855), The Gor- 
dian Knot (I860), The Silver Cord (1801), and 
Sooner or Latei' (186S). He died 23d February 1874. 

See Lives by Johnson (1897) and Layard (1907). 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93), Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop, was born at Boston, studied at 
Harvard, and after serving cures in Philadelphia 
and Boston, was consecrated Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts in 1891. A keen thinker and powerful 
preacher, he published several volumes. See his 
Life by Allen (1901). 

Broome, Sir Frederick Napier, was bom in 
Canada, 18th November 1842, emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1857, and in 1804, while on a visit to 
Eneland, married Lady Barker, the widow of 
Colonel Sir G. R. Barker, R.A. (1817-61). She, 
whose maiden name was Mary Ann Stewart, was 
born in Jamaica, and was the author of Station Life 
in New Zealand (1869) and nearly a score more 
works In 1869 they returned to London ; but 
in 1875 Broome was appointed Colonial Secretary 
nf Natal in 1877 of Mauritius, in 18S2 Governor 
of Western Australia, and in 1891 of Trinidad. 
Knighted in 1877, he died 26th Nov. 1896. 

Broome, William (1689-1745), bom at Has- 
Kncrton Cheshire, from Eton passed to St John s 
Co ^oge', Cambridge, held four living, in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and wrote six books of Pope s Odyssey. 

Broschi, Carlo (1705-82), under the name 
* Farinelli ' was the most famous of ‘castrate 
singers. He was bom at Naples, and died at 
Bolotma ; visited London in 1734 ; and in Spain was 
made a grandee, with a pension of £2000 a year. 

Brosses, Charles de, historian was born at 
Dijon, 17th February 1709, and died president of 
the parliament of Burgundy, 7th May 1//7. 
Among his works were : Lettres sur Herculaneum 
n7501 • Histoire des Navigations aux Terres 
Australes (1756); Du Culte des Dieux Fetiches 
Q760 the word fetich being first used by him in 
She sense now usual); the ingenious Formation 
Mkanique des Langues (1765) ; ; and Histoire de la 
RUmhUarie Romaine (1777). Colomb edited his 
Uttres icrites d’ltalie en 1739-hO \n 18So, and 
i.nrd R Gower translated selections from his 
Letters (1897). See Life by Mamet (1875). [ Bross .] 

Brothers, Richard (1757-1824), the originator 
of the Anglo- Israelite craze was born in New- 
foundland, and from 1772 to 1789 served in 
the British navy. Refusing to take the oath 
requisite to enable him to draw his lieutenant s 
half-pay, he came at last to the workhouse. In 

1793 he announced himself as the apostle of a 
new religion, ‘the Nephew of the Almighty, 
and ‘Pnnce of the Hebrews, appointed to 
lead them to the Land of Canaan ; and in 

1794 he published A Revealed Knowledge of the 
Prophecies and Times For prophesying the 
death of the king and the destruction of the 
monarchy he was committed in 1795 to New- 
gate, and thence for eleven years to a lunatic 
asvlum His disciples included Nathaniel Hal - 
hed (1751-1830), the M.P. and orientans^ William 
Sharp (q.v.), the engraver, and John Finla>son 
(1770-1854), a lawyer from Fife. 

Brough, Lionel (1886-1909), comedian, born at 
Pontypool, took to the stage in 1864. — His brother, 
Robert Barnabas Brough (1828-60), ^ur- 

toques^ Romances, &c„ and was father of F^v 
Brough (1854-1914), comedienne. \Bruf.] 

Brougham, Henry, Lord Brougham and 
Vaux was bora in Edinburgh, 19th September 
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1778, his father being of an old Westmorland 
family, and his mother a niece of Robertson the 
historian. Educated at the High School and 
university of Edinburgh, in 1800 he was admitted 
to the Scottish bar ; and in 1802 helped to found 
the Edinburgh Review, to whose first twenty 
numbers he contributed eighty articles. His 
Liberal views shut him out from the hope of 
promotion in Scotland ; in 1805 he settled in 
London ; in 1806 was secretary to a mission to 
Lisbon ; and in 1S08 was called to the English 
bar. Entering parliament in 1810 he carried 
an act making participation in the slave-trade 
felony. In 1812 he carried the repeal of the 
Orders in Council ; but contesting Liverpool 
against Canning, was defeated, and remained 
without a seat till 1816, when he was returned 
for Winchelsea. He never acquired a very large 
practice at the bar, but he repeatedly distin- 
guished himself by speeches of great vigour and 
ability — his most famous appearance being in 
defence of Queen Caroline (1820). His eloquence 
and boldness, though they forfeited for him the 
favour of the crown, gained him that of the 
people, and in 1820-30 Brougham was the popular 
idol. In 1822 he used his power, though in vain, 
in support of a scheme of national education ; 
and he did much for the establishment of the 
London University, of the first Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, and of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. In 1830 he was returned for 
the county of York. The aristocratic Whigs 
would, had they dared, have excluded Brougham 
from the Reform ministry, but found him indis- 
pensable ; he was persuaded to accept a peerage 
and the chancellorship (1830), and assisted mate- 
rially in carrying the Reform Bill. But his 
arrogance, self-confidence, and eccentricities 
rendered him as unpopular with his colleagues 
as he was on the bench. He went out with the 
Whig government in 1834, and on its reconstruc- 
tion was shelved, never to hold office again. He 
was founder of the Social Science Association 
(1857) ; but it is as a law-reformer that Brougham 
will be best remembered. In 1816 he introduced 
a bill amending the law of libel, and in 1827 
made proposals for dealing with law-reform on 
a large scale. After he left office, he secured 
great changes in the law of evidence. As an 
orator and as a debater in parliament, Brougham 
was inferior only to Canning, though fiery de- 
clamation and tierce invective were carried beyond 
bounds. His miscellaneous writings are upon an 
almost incredible variety of subjects, including 
mathematical and physical science, metaphysics, 
history, theology, and even romance, and, num- 
bering 133, have but little permanent value (11 
vols. 1855-61 ; 2d ed. 1873). Rogers remarked of 
him, ‘There goes Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, 
Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, 
and a great many more in one post-chaise ; ana 
O’Connell’s gibe ran, ‘If Brougham knew a little 
of law, he would know a little of everything. 
While not engaged in parliament. Brougham 
chiefly resided at Cannes ; there he died, 7tli May 
1868, and was buried. His own Life and limes 
(3 vols. 1871), written in extreme old age, is very 
untrustworthy. See Atlay's Victorian thancellois 

(vol. i. 1906). [ Broo’m or Broo'am.] 

Broughton, Lord. See Hob ho use. 
Broughton, John (1705-87), pugilist. 
Broughton, Rhoda (1840-1920) novelist, was 
horn a cleruvnian’s daughter, near Denbigh. Her 
I first,* and perhaps her b?st, novel No t Wisely but 
I Too Well (1867), was followed by Cometh up as a 
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Flower (1867), and many others. 

Bronssais Francois Joseph Victor (17/ 
1838), founder of a theory of medicine which 
otronclv resembles the Brunonian system of 
John Brown, was born at St Malo, served as a 
flurseon in the navy and army, and in 1820 was 
appointed a professor at Val-de-Gr&ce, in 1830 in 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris. See mono- 
graph by Iteis (Par. 1869). [ Broos-say .] 

Brouwer, or Brauwer, Adriaen, painter, was 
born at Oudenarde in 1605 or 1606, studied at 
Haarlem under Frans Hals, and about 1630 
settled at Antwerp, where he died of the plague 
in January 1638. His favourite subjects were 
scenes from tavern life, country merrymakings, 
card-players, smoking and drinking groups, and 
roisterers generally. See Lives by Schmidt ( Leip. 
1873) and Bode (Vienna, 1884, 1924). [ Brou/wer.] 

Brown, Alexander Crum. See Brown, John- 
Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten (1886-1948: 
kt. 1919), born in Glasgow of American parents, 
was companion of Alcock (q.v.) on the first trans- 
atlantic flight (1919). 

Brown, Charles Brockden, novelist, was 
bom of Quaker ancestry at Philadelphia, January 
17, 1771, and died of consumption, February 22, 
1810. After abortive studies in law, he was the 
first American to adopt literature as a profession. 
Wieland (1798) was followed by Ormnnd (1799), 
Arthur Mervyn (1S00), Edgar Huntly, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Steep-walker (1801), Clara Howard 
(1801), and Jane Talbot (1804), novels full of inci- 
dent and subtle analysis, but extravagant and 
Godwinesque. See Life by W. H. Prescott (1834). 

Brown, Ford Madox, historical painter, a 
grandson of the founder of the Brunonian system, 
was born at Calais, 16th April 1821. His earlier 
studies were conducted at Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp ; and during a three years’ residence in 
Paris he produced his ‘Manfred on the Jungfrau’ 
(1841), and * Parisina’s Sleep’ (1842), works in- 
tensely dramatic in feeling, but sombre in colour- 
ing. In 1844-45 he contributed three subjects to 
the Westminster cartoon competitions ; one of 
them was carried out in 1861 as an oil-picture, 

* Willelmus Conquistator.’ A visit to Italy (1845) 
led him to seek greater variety and richness of 
colouring, and its results were seen in ‘ Wvclif 
reading his Translation of the Scriptures to John 
of Gaunt' (1848), and * Chaucer reciting his Poetry’ 
(1851). In 1850 he was a contributor of verse, prose, 
and design to the Pre-Raphaelite Germ , and in his 
youth Rossetti worked in his studio. Among the 
most important works in his fully developed 
manner are ‘ Cordelia and Lear,’ ' Christ washing 
Peter’s Feet,’ 4 Work,’ 4 The Last of England,’ 
'Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The Entombment,’ ‘Crom- 
well dictating the Vaudois Despatch to Milton,’ 
and, in landscape, the ' English Summer After- 
noon.’ In 1865 he held an exhibition of his col- 
lected works in London. In 1879 lie engaged on 
a great series of twelve frescoes depicting the 
history of Manchester for the town-hall of that 
city. He had just completed it, when he died, 
6th October 1893. See Life by Ford Madox 
II ue tier (1896). 

His si *ii , Oliver Madox Grown, author and 
artist, was born at Finchley, 20 th January 1855, 
and died of blood-poisoning, 5th November 1874. 
At twelve In* executed a water-colour Margaret 
of Anjou and the Robber’- of considerable merit ; 
and in 1870 his equestrian * Exercise' found a place 
on the line in the Royal Academy. In 1871-72 he 
wrote his first novel, published in an altered aud 
mutilated form in 1873 as Gabriel Denver, and 


reprinted in original form and under its first title 
of The Black Swan in his Literary Remains (1876). 
See Life by Ingram (1883). 

Brown, Sir Georoe (1790-1865), British general, 
was born and died at Linkwood, near Elgin. He 
served in the Peninsula (1808-13), and in the 
Crimean war (1854-55) commanded the Light 
Division, being wounded at Inkermaim. In 1860 
he became commander-in-chief in Ireland. 

Brown, George Douglas (1869-1902), born in 
Ayrshire, wrote as 4 George Douglas’ The House 
with the Green Shutters (1901), a powerfully real- 
istic novel, an antidote to the ‘Kailyard School.’ 

Brown, George Lorino (1814-89), American 
artist, born in Boston, gained a high reputation 
as a laudscape-painter. 

Brown, Henry Kirke (1814-86), American 
sculptor, from Italy returned in 1846 to Brooklyn. 

Brown, Joh n (c. 1627-85), the 4 Christian carrier, 1 
of Priesthill, Ayrshire, shot by Claverhouse. 

Brown, John (1715-66), a clergyman, bom at 
Rothbury, who wrote poems, tragedies, essays, 
&c., and finally cut his throat. 

Brown, John, of Haddington, author of the 
Self-interpreting Bible, was born in 1722 at Car- 
pow, near Abernethy, Perthshire. A poor 
weaver’s child, early orphaned, he had but scanty 
schooling ; but, as a herd-boy on the Tayside 
hills, he studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. For 
a time he was a pedlar ; during the ‘45 served in 
the Fife militia; taught in several schools; and 
having studied theology in connection with the 
Associate Burgher Synod, was in 1751 called to 
the congregation of Haddington. He was a man 
of great learning ; open-handed, on a stipend of 
£50 a year; a kindly humorist, though harrowing 
self-doubts tormented him all his life through; 
and a powerful preacher. In 1768 he accepted 
the unsalaried Burgher chair of Divinity ; and on 
19th June 1787 he died at Haddington. Among 


mains (1856), and study by R. Mackenzie (1918). 
— John Brown, D.D., his grandson, was 'son of 
the Rev. John Brown of Whitburn (1754-1882). 
Born in 1784, he studied at Edinburgh University 
(1 797-1 S00), and kept school for three years at 
Elie, meantime attending, during the summer 
vacations, the Burgher Theological Hall. In 
1806 he was ordained to a pastorate at Biggar 
and in 1822 called to Edinburgh, where from 1834 
he was also professor of Exegetical Theology 
revered for saintliness and learning. He died 
13th October 1S5S. He published close upon 
twenty religious works. See. Dr Cairns's Memoir 
of him (1S60). — His son, again, Dr John Brown, 
the essayist, was born at Biggar, 22d September 



never large, his life was quiet and uneventful 
(though some years were clouded by fits of de- 
pression). He died lltli May 18S2. ‘ Almost all 
Dr John Brown’s writings are comprised within 
three volumes — the two Horcr Subsecivat ('leisure 
hours,’ 1858-61) ami John Leech and other Papers 
(1882). Humour is the chief feature of ids genius 
—humour with its twin-sister pathos; we find 
them both at their highest perfection in his 
sketches of 4 Rub ’ and 1 Marjorie’ — the uncouth 
mastitV and the dear dead child. Writiug of 
nothing that he did not kuow, he wrote, too. of 
nothing that he did not love or greatly care for. 
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Hence both the lucidity and the tenderness of 
his essays, which rank with Lamb’s, and with 
Lamb’s alone in the language. See Peddie’s 
Recollections of him (1893), Taylor Brown’s Life 
of him (1903), and his own Letters (1907).— Alex- 
ander Crum Brown (1S3S-1922), half-brother of 
Dr John Brown, was born in Edinburgh, and in 
1869-1908 was professor of Chemistry there. 
-Samuel Brown, chemist (1817-1856), was a 
grandson of John Brown of Haddington, and son 
of Samuel Brown, provost of that burgh (17 <9 
1839), and was educated at Edinburgh Hig 
School and University, where hegraduatedM. L>. 
in 1839, but immediately surrendered himself to 
the fascination of chemistry. The dream of h s 
life was the possibility of reconstructing the 
whole science of atomics, and in 1843 he delivered 
in Edinburgh four memorable lectures on the 
itomic Sy. He was author of the Tragedy of 
Galileo (1850), and two volumes of Essays, Scientific 

and Literary (1858). 

Brown, John, founder of the Brunonian system 
of medicine, born in 1735 or 1736, of poor parents 
in Bunkle parish, Berwickshire, taught at Duns 
and in Edinburgh, and after studying medicine 
became assistant to Professor Cullen (q.\ .)• txm- 
ceiving himself slighted by Cullen, he commenced 
giving lectures himself upon a new system of 
medicine, according to which all diseases are 
divided into the sthenic, or those depending on 
an excess of excitement, and the asthenic ; the 
former to be removed by debilitating medicines, 
as opium, and the latter by stimulants, such as 
wine and brandy. His system found strong 
support in Germany and Italy. In 
hisM.D. at St Andrews, and in liSO published 
Elementa Medicines (English version, with Life 
by Dr Beddoes ; 2d ed. 1795). Overwhelmed with 
debt, in 1780 he removed to London, where lie 
died, 17th October 1788. His works were edited, 
with a memoir, by his son (3 vols. 1804). 


Brown, John, abolitionist, was born in Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, May 9, 1800, of pilgrim 
descent. He was successively tanner and land- 
surveyor, shepherd and farmer, in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York ; and, a strong abolitionist, 
wandered much through the country on anti- 
slavery enterprises. He was twice married and 
had twenty children. In 1854 five of his sons 
removed to Kansas, and joining them after the 
border conflict had begun, Brown became a leader 
in the strife. In reprisal, he once ordered fiv'e 
pro-slavery men at Pottawatomie to be shot. 
Ossawatomie, Brown’s home, was burned in 1856, 
and a son killed. When the war in Kansas ceased, 
Brown began to drill men in Iowa. His scheme 
next was to establish a stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Virginia as a refuge for runaway slaves, 
and in order to force attention and secure recruits 
he made his harebrained attack on the U.S. 
armoury at Harper’s Ferry in Virginia. In 1859 
he had assembled twenty-two men (six of them 
coloured) and boxes of rifles and pikes on his 
farm near the town ; and on the night of the 18th 
October, with eighteen men, he broke into the 
armoury and took several citizens prisoners. 1 he 
citizens shot some of the invaders, and next day 
Colonel Robert E. Lee (afterwards famous), with 
a company of marines, arrived from Washington. 
Brown and six men, barricading themselves in an 
engine-house, continued to fight until his two sons 
were killed and himself severely wounded. Tried 
by a Virginia court for insurrection, treason, and 
murder, ne was convicted and hanged at Charles- 
town, Virginia, December 2, 1859. Four of his 


men were executed with him, and two others 
later. See the Lives by Red path (18(50), Sanborn 
(1885), Von Holst (Boston, 1888), and Villard (1910). 

Brown, John (1826-83), for thirty-four years 
personal attendant of Queen Victoria, born at 
Craitlienaird, Balmoral, died at Windsor Castle. 

Brown, Sir John (1816-90), founder of the 
Atlas Works at Sheffield, employing 4500 hands, 
invented the method of rolling plate-armour for 
war-sliips, and first made steel rails. 

Brown, Lancelot ( 1715-83) the landscape- 
gardener, famous as ‘Capability Brown, was bom 
at Kirkharle, Northumberland. 

Brown, Oliver M. See Brown, Ford Madox. 
Brown. Peter Hume, LL.D. (1850-1918), Scot- 
tish Historiographer Royal (from 1908), was born 
in Haddingtonshire, and studied at Edinburgh. 
Author of Lives of Buchanan (1890), John Knox 
(2 vols. 1895), Goethe (1920), a History of Scotland 
(3 vols. 1898-1909), &c., in 1898 he became editor o 
the Privy Council Register of Scotland ; in 1901 
professor of ancient Scottish history, Edinburgh. 

Brown, Rawdon Lubbock (1803-83), explorei 
of the archives of Venice, his home from 1833. 

Brown, Robert (1773-1858), botanist, son o! 
the Eniscopal clergyman at Montrose, uas edn- 
StedTt Aberdee.r and Edinburgh and served 
hi a Scottish regiment. In li 08 he visited London, 
and in 1801 went as naturalist with Captain 
Flinders to the Australian coasts ; in 180a he 
brought home nearly four thousand species ot 
plants. Appointed librarian to the Linnean 
Society, lie published the Prodromus Flora ; i\o vie 
Holland ice (1810). His adoption pf Jussieus 
natural system led to its general substitution in 
place of the Linnean method; Humboldt called 
him * facile princeps botanicorum. In 1810 Brown 
received charge of Banks’s library and splendid 
collections; and when, in 1827, they were trans- 
ferred to the British Museum, he became botanical 
keeper there. The Ray Society in 1866-68 re- 
printed his works, except the Prodromus. 

Brown, Robert (1S42-95), botanist and geog- 
rapher, born at Cainpster in Caithness, studied 
at Edinburgh University, travelled in Greenland, 
sub-arctic Canada, the West Indies, and the Bar- 
bary States, and wrote The Countries of the World 
(6 vols.), Our Earth (3 vols), Science for All (5 vols.), 
and The Story of Africa and its Explorers (4 vols.). 
Brown, Samuel. See Brown, John. 

Brown, Thomas (1778-1820), a Scottish meta- 
physician, born at Kirkmabreck manse, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in 1792 entered Edinburgh University, 
and, abandoning law for medicine, became in 1806 
Dr Gregory’s partner in his large practice. His 
bent, however, was for literature and philosophy. 
He contributed to the Edinburgh Review ; and in 
1804 appeared his Cause and Effect. In 1810 lie 
became colleague to Dugald Stewart, professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Brown’s chief contribution 
to psychology is the establishment of a sixth or 
muscular sense ; his Lectures (with a memoir by 
Welsh'! reached a 20th edition in 1860. 


Brown, Rev. Thomas Edward (1831-97), second 
master of Clifton College, author of Betsy Lee, 
Fo’c's'le Yarns , and other Manx poems. 

Brown, Toil, * of facetious memory * In Addi- 
son’s phrase, was born at Shlfnal or, more prob- 
ably, Newport, Shropshire, In 1663. His studies 
at Christ Church, Oxford, probably cut short by 
his irregularities, are remembered by his clever 
extempore adaptation of Martial's epigram, 
‘ Non amo te, Sabidi * : 4 1 do not love thee, Dr 
Fell.' After teaching at Kingston-on-Thames, 
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lie settled in London, where he made an uncertain 
living by writing satirical poems and pamphlets, 
many of them remarkable more for their scurrility 
than their wit. He is principally interesting now 
as the assailant of Dryaen, Sherlock, D’Urfey, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Ac. He lived a shifty and 
disreputable life, and dying in 1704, was buried 
in the Westminster cloisters near bis friend, Mrs 
Afra Behn. See a book by Boyce (1039). 

Brown, Ulysses. See Browne. 

Brown, Sir William (17S4-1864), was born at 
Ballymena, County Antrim, and after spending 
some years in the United States, established at 
Liverpool a branch of his father s linen business. 
A Liberal reformer and advocate of a decimal 
coinage, he was four times M.P. for South Lan- 
cashire. In 1857, at a cost of £40,000, lie founded 
the Free Public Library of Liverpool, was made a 
baronet in 1863, and left a fortune of £900,000. 

Brown, William Haig, J.L.D. (1823-1907), 
born at Bromley, Middlesex, graduated with high 
honours from Pembroke Cof., Cambridge, in 184G, 
and became bead-master of Kensington grammar- 
school in 1857, of the Charterhouse in 1863. 

Browne, Charles Farrar, ‘ Artemus Ward,’ 
was born at Waterford, Maine, 26tli April 1834. 
He worked at Boston and elsewhere as a com- 
positor, became a reporter, and in 1858, under 
the style of ‘Artemus Ward, showman,’ wrote for 
the Cleveland Plaindealer a description of an im- 
aginary travelling menagerie. This was followed 
by letters in which grotesque spelling and an 
inextricable interweaving of business puffery and 
moralising served to convey sound sense and 
shrewd satire. In 1861 ‘Artemus Ward* entered 
the lecture field, and started a panorama, whose 
artistic wretchedness furnished occasion for 
countless jokes. In 1S64 he was disabled by pul- 
monary consumption ; but in I860, having rallied 
somewhat, he went to London, where he con- 
tributed to Punch, and was very popular as 4 the 
genial showman,’ exhibiting liis panorama at the 
Egyptian Hall. After a short, sojourn in Jersey, 
he returned to England, to die at Southampton, 
Cth March 1867. His publications were Artemus 
Ward, His Book (1862) ; Artemus Ward, His Pano- 
rama (1865); Artemus 1 yard among the Mormons 
(1866) ; Artemus Ward in England (1867). 

Browne, Edward Granville (1862-1926), 
English Oriental scholar, devoted himself chiefly 
to Persian, and wrote a monumental Literai'y 
History of Persia (4 vols. 1902-24). 

Browne, Edward Harold (1811-01), became 

S rofessor of Hebrew at Lampeter (1841), and 
r orrisian professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
(1854). He was consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1S64, 
and translated to Winchester in 1873. He wrote 
on the Pentateuch, and an Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles (1850 ; 13th ed. 18S7). 

Browne, Felicia Dorothea. See Hemans. 
Browne, George, Count df. (1608-1792), an 
Irish soldier of fortune, entered the service of 
Russia in 1730, and for thirty years was governor 
of Livonia and Estlionia. 

Browne, Hablot Knight, 4 Phiz,’ was born at 
Kennington, London, 15th June 1815. He was 
apprenticed to a line-engraver, but soon took to 
etching and water-colour painting, and in 1S33 
gained a medal from the Society of Arts for an 
etching of ‘John Gilpin.’ In 1836 he succeeded 
Seymour and R. W. Buss as illustrator of Dickens's 
Pichunck; and his reputation was maintained by 
his designs to Nicholas Nfckleby, Master Humphrey's 
Clock, Martin Chuttlewlt, Dombey , David Copper- 


field, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. He also illustrated many of Levers and 
several of Ainsworth’s novels. He laboured for 
thirty years with unceasing activity, save lor 
occasional breaks tluring the hunting-season, and 
a little travel. Struck with paralysis in 1807, he 
died at West Brighton, 8th July 1882. His son, 
Gordon F. Browne (1858-1932), was well known 
as a book-illustrator. S.*e Life by D. C. Thomson 
(1884) : Phiz and Dickens, by Edgar Browne (1913). 

Browne, James, LL.D. (1793-1841), ‘stickit 
minister,’ editor, book-compiler— Ins best-known 
work A History of the Highland Clans— and convert 
to Catholicism, was born near Conpar-Angus. 

Browne, John Ross (1817-75), American trav- 
eller and humorist, was born in Ireland, but was 
brought as a child to the States, and died at 
Oakland, California. 

Browne, Robert (r. 1650-c. 1633), founder of 
the Brownists, was born at Tolethorpe, Rutland, 
and after graduating at Cambridge in 1672, was a 
schoolmaster in London, and an open-air preacher. 

In 1580 he began to attack the Established Church, 
and soon after formed a distinct church on con- 
gregational principles at Norwich. Committed to 
the custody of the sheriff, he was released through 
the influence of his kinsman. Lord Burghley ; but 
in 1581, with his followers, was obliged to take 
refuge at Middelburg, in Holland. In 1584 he 
returned, vid Scotland, to England, and reconcil- 
ing himself to the Church, in 1586 became master 
of Stamford grammar-school, in 1591 rector of 
Aclmrch, Northamptonshire. Of a very violent 
temper, he was, when eighty years old, sent to 
Northampton jail for an assault on a constable, 
and in jail he died. The Brownists may be 
said to have given birth to the Independents or 
Congregationalists. 

Browne, Sir Samuel James, an Indian gen- 
eral (1824-1901), who lost an arm and gained the 
V.C. in the Mutiny, and served before in the 
Punjab campaign ol 1848-49, as afterwards in the 
Afghan one of 1S78-70. He invented the sword- 
belt named after him, ‘ Sam Browne.’ 

Browne, Sir Thomas, author of the Religio 
Medici , was born in London, October 19, 1605, 
and educated at Winchester College and at Broad- 
gate Hall (now Pembroke College), Oxford. He 
next studied medicine, travelled in Ireland, 
France, and Italy, continued his medical studies 
at Montpellier and Padua, graduated as Doctor of 
Medicine at Leyden and at Oxford, and settled in 
1637 at Norwich. He lived calmly throughout 
the troubles of the Civil War, maintained an 
active correspondence with antiquaries and scien- 
tists, and was knighted by Charles II. on his 
visit to Norwich in 1671. He died October 19, 
1682, and was buried in the church of St Peter’s 
Mancroft, whence in 1840 his skull was ‘knav’d 
out of its grave* and placed in the hospital- 
museum. Ilis greatest work is his earliest, the 
lleligio Medici , written about 1635 — a kind of 
confession of faith, revealing a deep insight into 
the dim mysteries of the spiritual life. The 
surreptitious publication of two editions in 1642 
obliged him to issue an authorised edition in 
1643 ; it was translated into Latin, and had the 
honour of insertion in the Index Expurgatorius. 
Pseudodoxia Epidcmiea, or Enquiries into . . . 
J'ulgar and Common Errors (1646), a strange and 
discursive amalgam of humour, acuteness, learn- 
ing, ami credulity, is by far the most elaborate of 
his works. Hydriotavhia ; Urn Burial (1668k 
mainly a discussion of burial-customs, shows all 
the author’s vast and curious learning set in 
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language of rich and gorgeous eloquence. The 
Garten of Cyrus (165S), the most fantastic of 
Browne’s writings, aims to show that the number 
fl™ pervaded not only all the horticulture of 
antiquity, but that it recurs throughout all 
plant-life, as well as the 4 figurations of animals 
After his death appeared Miscellany 1 lacU (lo83). 
Letter to a Friend (1690), and Christian Morals 
(1716), an incomplete work, evulenUy intended 
to be a continuation of the Religio Medici. 
Browne’s works are unsystematic and unequal . 
his thought is strikingly original, often expressed 
with quaint humour or searching pathos. His 
favourite theme is ever the mystery of death. 
His style is too idiomatic and difficult to be 
nouular and his studied brevity often falls into 
obscurity. Charles Lamb boasted that he was the 

first ‘amon^ the moderns’ to discover bir lhomas 
Browne’s excellences. De Quincey ranks him with 
Jeremy Taylor as the most dazzling of rhetori- 
cians, and Lowell calls him ‘ our most ‘n^^J^ive 
mind since Shakespeare.’ See editions by Wilkin 
/a vo is 1835-36), Sayle (3vols. 1904-/), and Keynes 
(6 vols. 1928-31); Greenhill’s editi°ns of the 

Sieligio ‘and Hydriotaphiu (18S1 an <J 18 , 9 $’ n and 
studies by Gosse (1905), and Leroy (Par. 1931). 

Browne, Thomas A. See Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Browne, Sir Thomas Gore (1S07 t 87), British 
general, fought in the Afghan campaign of 1842, 
!nd was afterwards governor of St Helena, Jsew 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Bermuda. He was made 
a K.G.M.G. in 1869. 

Browne, Ulysses Maximilian, Count, born at 
Basel, 23d October 1705, of an Irish Jacobite 
family, became one of the foremost field-marshals 
in the army of Maria Theresa. As 8° ve P? t r ° f 
Silesia (1739-42) he had to face the of 

Frederick the Great’s attacks, and in the Seven 
Years’ War he commanded the Austrians at 
Lobositz (1756). He was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Prague, and died June 26, 1757. 

Browne, William, pastoral poet, was born at 
Tavistock in 1591 ; from Exeter College, Oxlora 
proceeded to the Inner Temple ; and then was 
tutor to Robert Dormer, the future Earl of Car- 
narvon. According to Wood, lie was taken into 
the household of the Herberts at W llton, and 
there ‘got wealth and purchased an estate. He 
was living at Dorking about the close of 1640, 
and seems 8 to have died about 1643. His great 
work was Britannia’s Pastorals (books 1 . n. 1613 
16; book iii. first printed by the Percy Soc., 
1852). His works have been edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt (1868) and Gordon Goodwin (1S94). 

Browne, William George (176S-1813), born m 
London, from 1792 travelled in the Near East, 
■wrote on his Travels, but was murdered in Persia. 

Browning, Oscar (1837-1923), historian, born 
in London, lectured on history at Cambridge, and 
wrote on Dante, George Eliot, & c . , an dv ol um e so f 
reminiscences. See Life by H. E. Wortham (1927). 

Browning, Robert, born at Camberwell, May 
7, 1812, attended lectures at University College, 
and then travelled abroad. Pauline , a dramatic 
poem, written at the age of nineteen, was pub- 
lished in 1833 ; Paracelsus (1835) revealed its 
author’s energy, boldness of thought, lofty 
aspirations, and grip of human passion. In 1837 
he wrote (for Macready) his first tragedy, Straf- 
ford. Sordello (1S40) traces, not without much 
crabbed writing and elliptical thinking, the soul s 
development of an Italian poet named by Dante. 
Bells and Pomegranates (1841-46) included the 
plays Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles, 
and Colombe’s Birthday ; the tragedies The Return 


of the Druses , A Blot in the 'Scutcheon (produced at 
Drury LaneX Luria, and A Soul's Tragedy; and 
the dramatic lyrics How they Brought the Good 
Xews from Ghent to Aix, Saul, The Lost Leader, and 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin— poems which still 
remain the most popular of all Browning’s writ- 
incs In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and 
with her he settled at Florence ; their son, R. 

B. Browning, the sculptor, was born there in 
1849. In 1850 he published Christmas hie and 
Easter Day; Men and Women (1S55) contained 
some of its author’s finest work— Fra Lippo, Chdde 
Roland, Andrea del Sarto, Evelyn Hope Holy Cross 
Dan and Up at a Villa. After the death of his 
wife (1861) he settled permanently m London 
with his only son. Dramatis Persons (1864) in- 
cluded Abt Vogler, Caliban, A Death in the Desert, 
and Rabbi ben Ezra, in which the writer unfolded 
liis views upon music, philosophy, and im- 
mortality. His masterpiece, The Ring and. the 
Book (1869), is an epic dealing most searclnngly 
with the passions of humanity, and has for its 
basis the narrative of a murder by an Italian 
count, as related by the various persons con- 
cerned. Herve Riel (1871) is a poem upon a 
French sailor hero. Balaustion s Advent uie (18/1) 
includes a ‘ Trauscript’ from the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides ; Prince Hohensliel-Schwangau, Saviour oj 
Society (1871), deals with the career of Louis- 
Napoleon ; Fifine at the Fair (1872) handles a 
question in morals ; Red-cotton Night-cap ( '°' int 'y 
(1873) tells the story of a famous h.ounan la\ 
case; Aristophanes’ Apology (1875) was a secon 
venture amongst the great Greek poets, / 
Album (1875) is a graphic story of a deeplj- 
wronged woman; Pacchiarotto (1876) gave the 
author an opportunity of defending his poetic 
methods; Agamemnon (1877) is a graphic tran- 
script of jEschylus ; La Saisiaz, the 7 wo Poets oj 
Croisic (1878), vindicates faith in a future life, 
and Dramatic Idylls (1879-80) are vigorous char- 
acter sketches. Jocosena (1883) consists of narra- 
tive poems. Ferishtah’s Fancies (1884) discusses 
the relation of man with the divine. Partyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Day 
(18S7) indicates Browning’s views upon Philo- 
sophical, literary, artistic, and other questions 
As 1 a poet, Browning is distinguished for the 
depth of his spiritual insight, his dramatic energy, 
and power of psychological analysis. His style 
is too frequently obscure and difficult, his vers - 
fication hard and rugged, and his rhymes forced. 
On 12th December 1889— the very day bis test 

volume of poems, Asolando ; *^1’ 

was published— Browning died at Venice. See 
his Works (10 vols. 1912) and Letters (ed. Hood, 
19281* Mrs Orr’s Handbook to Browning (1885): 
works by Symons (1887), Fotheringham (1887 and 
1808) Gosse (1890), Sharp (1890), J. T - Nettlesliip 
(1868 ; 2d ed. 1890), Chesterton (1903), Dowileu 
1904), Griffin and Minchin (1910) ; Berdoe s 
Browning Cyclopeedia (1892) ; the Life by xlrs 
Sutherland Orr (1891 ; revised by Kenyon, 1908) , 
Burdett's The Brownings (1928); Stopford Brooke s 
The Poetry of Robert Browning (1902). 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, poetess, was 
born at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, March 6, 1806, but 
spent her girlhood mostly on her father’s estate, 
near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. At ten she 
read Homer in the original, and at fourteen wrote 
an epic on The Battle of ftlarathon. About 1824 
she seriously injured her spine, the result of an 
accident while endeavouring to saddle her horse, 
and was long an invalid. The family ultimately 
settled in London. Her tssay on Mind, and other 
Poems, was published when she was nineteen. 
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In 1833 she issued a translation of the Prometheus 
Bound. This was succeeded by The Seraphim, 
and other Poems (1838), in which volume was 
republished the fine poem on Cowper’s grave. 
When staying at Torquay, her brother and a 
party of friends were drowned in a boating ex- 
pedition, and the shock confined her for many 
years to a sickroom. In 1844 appeared the 
Poems , which contained The Cry of the Chil- 
dren, a noble outburst over the wrongs of young 
children employed in factories. In 1846 she first 
saw Robert Browning, and next autumn they 
were married. The Poems of 1850 contained an 
entirely new translation of the Prometheus 
Bound. In Casa Guidi Windows (1851) she ex- 
pressed her sympathy with the regeneration of 
Italy. Aurora Leigh (1856) is a poem into which 
all the treasures of its writer’s mind and heart 
have been poured. In Poems before Congress 
(1860) she again manifested her interest in Italian 
freedom. She died at Florence, 30th June 1861. 
The Last Poems (1862) included several transla- 
tions written in early life. Greek Christian Poets 
and the English Poets (1863) consisted of prose 
essays and translations, from the Athcnamm of 
1842. Her so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese 
are the best love-poems in the language. See her 
Letters to It. If. Horne (1876); her Letters, ed. by 
Kenyon (1897) ; her and her husband’s Letters 18L5- 
46’ (1899); Bayne, Two Great Englishwomen (18S0); 
Ingram’s Life (1889); Wise's Bibliography (1918). 

Brownrigg, Elizabeth, a midwife hanged at 
Tyburn, in 17(57, for the barbarous murder of a 
workhouse apprentice, Mary Clifford. 

Brownrigg, Sir Robert (1759-1833), conquered 
in 1814-15 the Kandyan kingdom in Ceylon. 

Brown-Sequard, Edouard, physiologist, was 
born at Port Louis, Mauritius, 8th April 1817, the 
son of a Philadelphia sea-captain and a lady 
called Sequard. He studied at Paris, graduated 
M.D. in 1846, devoted himself to physiological 
research, and received many prizes for his ex- 
periments on blood, muscular irritability, animal 
heat, the spinal cord, and the nervous system. 
In 1864 he became professor of Physiology 
at Harvard, in 1869 returned to Paris as pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the School of Medicine, 
in 1873 became a medical practitioner in New 
York, and in 1878 succeeded Claude Bernard 
as professor of Experimental Medicine at the 
College de France. Ho repeatedly lectured 
in England also. Ho published lectures on 
Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous System 
(Phila. 1860), Paralysis of the Lower Extremities 
(I860), Nervous Affections (1873), Dual Character of 
the Bra in (1877), &o. He died in Paris, 2d April 
1894. See Eloy, La Mithode de Brown-Sequard 
(Paris, 1893). [Brown-Say-kahr'.] 

Brownffon, Orestf.s Augustus (1803-76), a 
versatile American writer, was born at Stock- 
bridge, Vermont, and died at Detroit, having in 
turn beon a Presbyterian, a Universalist, a 
Unitarian pastor, ami from 1844 a Catholic. 

Bruce, a family illustrious in Scottish history, 
descended from Robert de Briiis, a Norman 
knight, who accompanied William the Conqueror 
to England in 1066. The name is traced to the 
domain of Bruis, near Cherbourg. The first 
Robert do Bruis received extensive lands cliielly 
in Yorkshire. His son, the second Robert, was a 
companion in arms of Prince David of Scotland, 
afterwards David I., from whom he got the lord- 
ship of Annandale. On the war in England 
between Stephen and Matilda, niece of the king 
of Scots, Robert de Bruis adhered to Stephen, 


and renounced his allegiance to David, resigning 
his lands in Annandale to his son Robert. In 
the battle of the Standard tradition relates that 
he took prisoner his son Robert, who, then 
fourteen years of age, fought on the Scottish 
side. He died in 1141. His English estates 
were inherited by his eldest son, Adam, whose 
male line terminated in Peter Bruce of Skelton, 
Constable of Scarborough Castle in 1271. 
Robert Bruce, second lord of Annandale, had 
two sons : Robert, who died without issue 
before 1191, and William, whose son, Robert, 
fourth lord of Annandale, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon and 
Chester, brother of William the Lion, and thus 
founded the royal House of Bruce. He died in 
1245.— Robert de Bruce (1210-95), fifth lord of 
Annandale, son of the fourth lord, did homage 
to Henry III. in 1251 on the death of his 
mother for her lands in England, and was made 
Sheriff of Cumberland and Constable of Carlisle. 
On the Scottish throne becoming vacant at the 
death, in 1290, of the ‘ Maid of Norway,' grand- 
daughter of Alexander III., Baliol and Bruce 
claimed the succession, the former as great-grand- 
son of David, Earl of Huntingdon, by his eldest 
daughter, Margaret ; the latter as grandson, 
by his second daughter, Isabel. Edward I. 
of England as umpire decided in favour of Baliol 
in 1292. To avoid swearing fealty to his success- 
ful rival, Bruce resigned Annandale to his eldest 
son, Robert de Bruce (1253-1304), who is said 
to have accompanied Edward I. of England to 
Palestine in 1269. In 1271 he married Marjory, 
Countess of Carrick, and in her right became 
Earl of Carrick. In 1292 he resigned the earldom 
to his eldest son, Robert, the future king. On 
the death of his father in 1295 he did homage to 
Edward for his English lands, was made Con- 
stable of Carlisle, and fought for the English 
king against Baliol. On Ballot's defeat he applied 
to Edward for the crown, but was refused it. 

His eldest son, Robert Bruce, hero of the 
Scottish War of Independence, was born in 1274 
at Lochmaben or Turnberry or in Essex. In 1296, 
as Earl of Carrick, he swore fealty to Edward I. at 
Berwick, and in 1297 renewed his oath of homage 
at Carlisle. Shortly after, with his Carrick vassals, 
he joined the Scottish revolt under Wallace, but 
by the Capitulation of Irvine made his peace 
with the English monarch. In 1298 Bruce again 
roso against Edward, and after Falkirk had his 
lands wasted by the English. He was one of the 
four regents of Scotland in 1299, but did not 
again tight against Edward till the final rising in 
1306. With John Comyn, the nephew of Baliol, 
ho seems to have made an agreement as to their 
rival claims to the throne. They met in the 
church of the Minorite Friars, Dumfries (10th 
February 1306); a quarrel took place ; and Bruce 
in passion stabbed Comyn, who was despatched 
by Kirkpatrick. Bruce now assembled his 
vassals and asserted his rights to the throne, and 
two months later was crowned kin^ at Scone. 
An English army under the Earl of Pembroke 
took Perth and drove Bruce into the wilds of 
Athole. At Dairy, near Tyndrum, Bruce was 
defeated by Macdougal, the Lord of Lorn, Comyn’s 
uncle, and' by and by took refhge in Rathliu, off 
the north const of Ireland. In the spring of 
1307 he landed in Carrick, surprised the English 
garrison in his own castle of Turnberry, and later 
in the year defeated the English under the Earl 
of Pembroke at Loudon Hill. After the death 
of King Edward in 1307, the English were cleared 
out of the country and all the great cattles 
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recovered except Stirling, which the governor 
promised to surrender if not relieved before the 
24th June. This led to the memorable battle of 
Bannockburn, 24th June 1314, when the English 
under Edward II., amounting, it is said, to 
100 000 men, were totally routed by Bruce with 
30 000. In 1317 Bruce passed over to Ireland to 
assist his brother Edward, and defeated the 
Anglo-Irish at Slane. Up to a truce (1323) the 
Scots repeatedly invaded England ; and on the 
accession of Edward III. in 1327 hostilities 
recommenced with a great Scottish inroad into 
the northern counties. The war was at last 
closed by the Treaty of Northampton (1328) 
recognising the independence of Scotland, and 
Bruce’s right to the throne. In }p 9Br . uce f 
died of leprosy at Cardross Castle, on the Firth of 
Clyde. His heart was to be carried to Palestine 
and buried in Jerusalem, but Douglas, who bore 
it, was killed fighting against the Moors m Spam, 
and the sacred relic was brought to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce’s body was 
interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, where m 
1818 his bones were discovered. Marjory, his 
daughter by his lirst wife (a daughter of the Earl 
of Mar), married Walter the High Steward and 
their son afterwards ascended the throne as Robert 

II. His immediate successor, David II. (q. . v.), was 
the son of his second wife, a daughter of the Ear 1 
of Ulster. See Sir H. Maxwell s study (1897), 
and Linklater’s (1934). —His brother Edward, 
was actively engaged in the struggle for Scotland s 
independence. In 1315 the chieftains of Ulster 
tendered to him the crown of Ireland. T\ ith bOOO 
men he embarked at Ayr, and by a series of vic- 
tories over the English made himself master ot 
Ulster. He was crowned king of Ireland in 1316, 
but was slain at the battle of Dundalk in 1318. 

Bruce, James, ‘the Abyssinian,* was born at 
Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, December 14, 1730, 
studied at Harrow and Edinburgh University, 
and in 1754-G1 was a wine-merchant in London. In 
1763-65 he was consul-general at Algiers. In 
1768 he set out from Cairo on his famous journey 
to Abyssinia by the Nile, Assouan, the Red Sea, 
and Massowah. In 1770 he was at Gondar, had 
many ad ventures, and held for a time a government 
appointment. He reached the source of the Abai, 
or nead-stream of the Blue Nile, then considered 
the main stream of the Nile (14th Nov. 1770); 
and having remained till the end of 1771, he 
returned, through great hardships, by way of 
Sennaar, Assouan, Alexandria, and Marseilles. 
In France he visited Buffon and other distin- 
guished men, and in 1774 he was back in Scotland. 
His long-expected Travels to Discover the Sources 
of the Nile were published in 1790, in five large 
quartos with plates and charts. The work con- 
tained such curious accounts of the manners of 
the Abyssinians that by many— as by Dr Johnson 

his tales were set down as fabrications. Modem 

travellers have strongly confirmed his general 
accuracy. Bruce, who was a huge, self-assertive, 
dictatorial man, died April 27, 1794, at Kinnaird, 
of a fall down-stairs. See the Life by Murray in 
the later editions of the Travels ; and that by Sir 
Francis Head (1844). 

Bruce, James. See Elgin, Earl of. 

Bruce, John Collingwood, antiquary, was 
bom at Newcastle in 1805, and died there, 5th 
April 1892, having graduated at Glasgow in 1826, 
and been trained for the Presbyterian ministry, 
but devoted himself to teaching. His works 
include The Roman Wall (1851 ; 3d ed. 1866); The 
Bay tux Tapestry Elucidated (1856); LapiaaHum 


Septentrionale (1875), an account of all the Roman 
monuments in the north of England ; and a 
Handbook to the Roman Wall (1863 ; 3d ed. !885). 

Bruce, Michael, Scottish poet, was born 27th 
March 1746, at Kinnesswood, near the eastern 
shore of Loch Leven. A weaver's son, he tended 
sheep in his boyhood, but in 1762 was sent to 
Edinburgh University to study for the Secession 
ministry. He had all his life to struggle with 
poverty ; and after he left the university in 1765, 
and settled as a schoolmaster, first at Galrney 
Bridge, then near Tillicoultry, to poverty was 
added sickness. He died of consumption, 6th 
July 1767, aged twenty-one. His Poems on 
Several Occasions , including the * Ode to the 
Cuckoo,* were published by the Rev. John Logan 
(q.v.), his college friend, in 1770. Logan after- 
wards claimed the 4 Ode to the Cuckoo * and 
other poems for himself. Logan's claim is de- 
fended by David Laing, J. Small (1873-78), and 
R,. Small (British and Foreign Evan. Rev., 1879) : 
Bruce's by Mackelvie (1837), Grosart (1865-86), 
Mackenzie (1906), and by T. Bayne (N . and Q., 
1902). See Life and Works , ed. by Barnet (1927). 

Bruce, Robert. See Bruce, Family of. 

Bruce, Robert (1554-1631), from 1587 to 1600 
was a Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, and 
thereafter suffered much for his opposition to 
James VI.’s attempts to introduce Episcopacy. 

Bruce of Melbourne, Viscount (1947). Stanley 
Melbourne Bruce (bom 1883), Australian poli- 
tician, entered parliament in 1918, and represented 
Australia in the League of Nations Assembly. He 
was premier of Australia 1923-29. and in 1933 
beoame High Commissioner in London. 

Bruce, Sir William (d. 1710), of Kinross, 
Scottish architect, rebuilt Holyrood in 1671-79. 

Bruce, William Speirs (1867-1921), zoologist 
and explorer, made voyages to the Antarctic 
(1892), the Weddell Sea (1902-4), and Spitsbergen. 

Bruce-Joy, Albert (1842-1924), sculptor, born 
at Dublin, studied under Foley. 

Bruch, Max (1838-1919), composer of violin 
concertos, &c., was born at Cologne. [Broohh. ] 

Brucker, Johann Jakob (1696-1770), German 
historian and biographer, wrote Historia Critica 
Philosophice (5 vols. 1742-44). [Brook’er.) 

Bruckner, Anton ( 1824-96), Austrian composer. 

Brudenell, James Thomas. See Cardigan. 

Brueghel. See Breughel. 

Brugmann, Karl (1849-1919), philologist, born 
at Wiesbaden, wrote an Indo-Germanic Grammar 
(2d ed. 1897-1906; trans. 1888-95), &c. [Broorfman.] 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl, Egyptologist, was 
born at Berlin, February !8, 1827. In 1853 he 
first visited Egypt, and subsequently spent his 
time till his death (10th September 1894) at 
Charlottenburg, alternately in Egypt, as bead of 
the khedival School of Egyptology, or fulfilling 
missions for Germany — and in Germany, where 
he lectured at Gottingen, Berlin, and elsewhere. 
He was also attached to a German mission to 
Persia. He was successively Bey and Pasha. 
Of over thirty books on Egyptology, including a 
grammar, dictionary, &c., and written in French, 
German, and Latin, the best-known in England 
is Egypt under the Pharaohs (1879). [ Broogsh .] 

Briihl, Heinrich, Count von (1700-63), the 
unworthy prime-minister of Augustus III., king 
of Poland and Elector of Saxony. With the 
basest sycophancy, he humoured the whims of 
his luxurious master, draining the coffers of the 
state, and burdening the country with debt. He 
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himself meanwhile maintained a most splendid 
and costly establishment. [Nearly Brcal.) 

Brummell, Georoe Bryan, ‘ Beau Brummell,’ 
was born in London, 7th June 1778, the son 
of Lord North’s private secretary, and grandson 
of a gentleman's gentleman. At Eton, and 
during a brief sojourn at Oxford, he was less 
distinguished for studiousness than for the 
exquisiteness of his dress and manners; and 
after four years in the army, having come into 
a fortune of £30,000, he entered on his true 
vocation of arbiter of elegancies. His success 
was brilliant ; but the pace was too hot, and his 
wit was, moreover, too fine for his twenty years’ 
patron and admirer, the Prince Regent. They 
quarrelled in 1813, and gambling debts three years 
later forced Brummell to flee to Calais. He 
struggled on there reckless as before for fourteen 
years ; from 1830 to 1832 held a sinecure consulate 
at Caen ; and, after three years of imbecility, died 
there In the pauper lunatic asylum, 30th March 
1840. See books by Jesse (new ed. 1886), De 
Monval (1906), Melville (1928), Connely (1940). 

Brunck, Richard Franqois Philippe (1729- 
1803), classical scholar, was born and died at 
Strasbnrg, having been educated under the 
Jesuits in Paris, a military commissary during 
the Seven Years’ War, and a prisoner during the 
Terror. His Analecta V'cterum Poctarum G raj- 
corum (1772-7 (3) was followed by editions of 
Anacreon (1778), Apollonius Rhodius (1780), Aris- 
tophanes (1781-83), Poetcc Gnomici (1784), Virgil 
(1785), and Sophocles (1786). [Broonk.) 

Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne, a French 
marshal of the First Empire, was born at Brives- 
la-Gaillarde, 13th March 1763. Appointed in 
1799 to the command of the army in Holland, 
he defeated the Duke of York at Bergen, and 
forced him to capitulate at Alkmaar. On the 
return from Elba he had joined the emperor, and 
on 2d August 1815 was brutally murdered by a 
royalist mob at Avignon. [Nearly Brccnc.] 

Bruneau, Alfred, French composer, born in 
Paris 1857, made operas from Zola’s Le Rive 
(1891), L'Attaque dn Moulin (1S93), Messidor 
(1897). He died in 1934. [Broo-no.] 

Brunei', Sir Marc Isambard, engineer, born at 
Hacqueville, near Rouen, in 1769, escaped from 
Paris to the United States in 1793 ; in 1794 
he was appointed to survey for the canal from 
Lake Champlain to the Hudson at Albany. He 
was afterwards an architect in Now York, ami 
chief-engineer for the city. On his return to 
Europe in 1799, he married tho daughter of 
William Kingdom, Plymouth, and settled in 
England. A plan submitted by him to govern- 
ment for making block-pulleys by machinery 
Was adopted in 1803, and on its completion in 
1806 the saving on tho first year was about 
£24,000. Ho received £17,000 as a rewanl He 
constructed public works In Woolwich arsenal, 
Chatham dockyard, &c., and inado experiments 
in steam-navigation on tho Thames in 1812, but 
his scheme for steam-tugs was declined by the 
navy board. Tho destruction of his sawmills at 
Battersea by lire (1814) lod to his bankruptcy 
(1821), whon ho was thrown into prison for debt. 
Ho was released on a grant of £5000 being made 
by government. Ills most romarkablo under- 
taking was tho Thainos Tunnel (1825-43). He 
was knighted in 1811 ; ami died In London, Poceni- 
ber 12, 1849. Pee Life by Beamish (1862). — His 
only son, Ihamra ho Kingdom Brunei,, was born 
at Portsmouth, 9th April 1806, and in 1823, after 
two years spont at tho Colltgo Henri Quatro in 


Paris, entered his father’s office. He helped him 
in the Thames Tunnel, and himself, in 1829-31, 
planned the Clifton Suspension Bridge, which 
was completed only in 1864 with the materials of 
his own Hungerford Suspension Bridge (1841- 
45) over the Thames at Charing Cross. He de- 
signed the Great Western (1838), the first steam- 
ship built to cross the Atlantic, and the Great 
Britain (1845), the first ocean screw-steamer. The 
Great Eastern, the largest vessel ever built, was 
built under his sole direction in 1853-58. In 1833 
he was appointed engineer to the Great Western 
Railway, and constructed all the tunnels, bridges, 
and viaducts on that line. Among docks con- 
structed or improved by him were those of 
Bristol, Monk wearmouth , Cardiff, and Milford 
Haven. He died 15th Sept. 1859. See Life by 
his son (1870) and Noble’s The Brunels (1938). 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377-1446), one of the 
greatest Italian architects, was born and died at 
Florence. A goldsmith first, then a sculptor, he 
finally devoted himself to architecture, at Rome 
became imbued with classical traditions, and, 
soon after his return to Florence in 1407, offered 
his plan for completing the cathedral, founded in 
1296, and now wanting only a dome. Brunel- 
leschi's dome (1420-G1) is, measured diametrically, 
the largest in the world, and served as a model to 
Michaelaugelo for that of St Peter’s. Besides 
this masterpiece he also executed the churches of 
Spirito Santo and San Lorenzo, the designs for 
the Pitti Palace, &c. See Lives by his contem- 
porary, Antonio Manetti (ed. by Frey, Berl. 1887), 
and Fabriczy (Stuttg. 1892). [Broo-nel-letfkee.] 

Brunet, Jacques Charles (1780-1867), bibliog« 
rapher, was born and died in Paris. [Brce-nay'.) 

Bruneti&re, Ferdinand, critic, was born at 
Toulon, 19th July 1849, wrote much for the Revue 
dcs Deux Mondes (its editor from 1893), became 
professor at the Eeole Normale and in 1894 a 
member of the Academv. Besides Etudes Critioues 
and Questions de Critique , he published Histoire 
ct Literature (1884-87), Le Roman Naturaliste 
(18S3), History of French Lit era turc (trails. 1898), 
&c. He died 9th Dec. 1906. [Rrceuf-yeTir.] 

Brunhllda, the daughter of the Visigothic king 
Athanagild, married King Sigbert of Austrasia 
in 567, and afterwards ns regent for her two 
grandsons, Theodebert II., king of Austrasia, and 
Tlieodoric II., king of Burgundy, divided the 
government of tho whole Frankish world with 
her rival Fredegoml, who governed Neustria 
for the youthful Clotaire II. On Fredegond’s 
death in 598 she seized on Neustria, and for a 
while united under her rule the whole Merovingian 
dominions, but. was overthrown in 613 by the 
Austrasian nobles under Clotaire II., and put to 
death by being dragged at tho hools of a wild horse. 

Bruni, Leonardo (1369-1444), humanist, a 
native of Arezzo, and hcnco styled Aretino. 
Papal secretary in 1405-15, ho then wrote hia 
Historia Florentine and was made chancellor of 
Florence in 1427. Bruni aided in advancing the 
study of Greek literature mainly by his literal 
translations into Latin of Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Plato, ami Plutarch ; ho also wrote Lives of 
Tet rarch and Panto in the vernacular. [Broo-nee,] 

Briining, IT>:iNuion(born 1SS5), German states- 
man, was leader of the Reichstag centre party 
from 1929, ami Chancellor in 19S0-1932. 

Brunno, Ropert of, tho name by whioh 
Robert Manning, or Mnnnyng, is usually desig- 
nated from his birthplaco Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 
which is 6 milos from the Gilbertine monastery 
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qomorineham that he entered in 1288. He 
died about 1338. His chief work is his Haiuilyng 
Svnne (1303), a free and amolitied translation into 
English verse of William oi nadington s Manvel 
desPechiez, with such judicious omissions and 
excellent additions as made his version much 
more entertaining than the original. It is one of 
landmarks in the transition from early 
° ur Middle English. He also made a new 
tfontaoteySrh^e of Waco'* Brut 
d'Analterre, and added to it a translation of the 
French rhyming chronicle of Peter Langtoft, 
Rmnnow Philipp. Count von (1797-18/5), 

before and after the Crimean war. [Ur oon-no.] 

d"sUngutshed D alike /for piety and learning. See 
a work by Pfeiffer (Cologne, 18/0). 

■Rmno St (c. 1030-1101), founder of the Carthu- 
,ian^rfer was born at Cologne, became rector 
Sf the cathedral school at Reims, but, oppressed 
^Sness of his time, withdrew in 
1084 to the wild mountain of Chartreuse, neat’ 

(970-1009) was martyred by the heatnen 

" Giordano, a restless speculative 
thinker, was born at Nola, near Naples in 1548 
was trained a Dominican, but doubting the 
dogmas, fled to Geneva whence Calvinist suspi- 
cion of his scepticism drove him to V&ns.yfneie 
he lectured. Here the zeal of the orthodox Ari 
totelians forced him to withdraw to London (158 ), 
where he knew Sidney, 

again in ^1 586 in Wittenberg, in 1588 in p rag"®» 
then in Helmstedt, Frankfort, Padua ; and in _1592 
in Venice he was arrested by the officers of the 
Inquisition and burnt at Rome, 17th February 
1600. His philosophy, which was strongly anti- 
Aristotelian, was a pantheistic, poetic, fantastic 
Astern based on the Copernican astronomy, Nico- 
laus of Cusa, Neoplatonism, Stoicism, Epicure- 
anism. Of his works (those written in Italian, 
ed. Gentile and others, 1907-9) the most famous 
is the Spoccio della Bestia Tnonfante. bee 
studies in Italian by Gentile (1921), Spampanato 
(1921),, Sal vestrini (1920 ; bibliog.) ; in English 
by McIntyre (1903), Boulting (1916). 

Brunot. Ferdinand 

history of the French language (14 vols. 19U5 tv. 

Rrnnswick. CHARLES W HI JAM FERDINAND. 

Duke of (1735-1806). foi^ht in th ® *2^ 

War. commanded the Prussian and Austrian 

troops in France and at Valmy. and died of wound 

soon after his sore defeat by 
stadt (see Life by Fitzmaurice. 1901)^ _ Hie i son 

and successor. Frederick- WnxiAji (1771 
came to England in 1809, and with his Black 

Brunswickers '—so called from 
mourning for the losses at Auerstadtr— entered 
the British service, fighting in the Peninsular 
war; he fell at Quatre Bras. 

Brunton, Mary (1778-1818). novelist, wrote 
Self-Control (1810) and Discipline (1814). 

Brunton, William (1777-1851), a pioneer of 
steam navigation, was born at Dalkeith. 


Brusilov, Alexei (1856-1926), Russian Com- 
mander-in-chief, June to August 1917, served 
against Turkey 1877, and won fame (1915-1/1 
in the invasion of Galicia and in the Carpathians. 
His troops mutinied, and Kornilov took his place. 


— — * 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, the legendary hero 
who established republican government at Rome. 

The son of a rich Roman, on whose death Tarouin 
the Proud seized the property and killed an elder 
brother he himself escaped only by feigning 
idiocy whence the name Brutus (‘ stupid ). ft hen 
popular indignation was roused at the outrage on 
rimretia he drove the royal family from Rome- 
He was elected one of the first two consuls (509 
b c ) He sentenced to death his own two sons 
for’ conspiring to restore the monarchy, and fell 
repelling an attack led by one of Tarquin’s sons. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (85-42 b.c.), sided with 
Pompey when the civil war broke out, but after 
Pharsalia submitted to Caisar, and was appointed 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. He divorced his wife 
bo marry Portia, the daughter of Cato, his master. 
Cassius prevailed on him to join the conspiracy 
against Caesar (44 b.c.); and defeated by Antony 
and Octavian at Philippi, he killed himself. 

Bruyere. See La Bruy£re. 

Brv, Theodorus de (1528-98), engraver ami 
geographer, born at Li6ge, died at Frankfort. 

Bryan, Michael(1757-1821), born at .Newcastle, 
published a Dictionary of Painters and Engraven 
(2 vols. 1813-16; new ed. 1903-5). 

Bryan, William. See O’Bryan. 

Bryan, William Jennings, born at Sal em, 111., 
19th March 1860, graduated from Illinois College 
in 1881, studied law at Chicago, ami practised 
at Jacksonville and in Nebraska. Elected to 
Congress in 1890, as Democratic candidate for 
the ^presidency lie was crusliingly defeated by 
M ‘ 6 Kill fey hi 1896 and 1900, by Taft in 1908 A 
cr r eat stump-orator, founder and editor of 7 he 
Commoner, he was appointed Secretary of State by 
Wilson (1913), but as an ardent pacifist, resigne 
in June 1915 over America’s second Lusitania 

note to Germany. He Y° S l JulvlMlT 

Darwinian campaign when he died, 26th July 192v>. 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), born at Plymouth, 
in 1756 became secretary to lus old pupil, tl 
Duke of Marlborough. His Analysis of A ncient 
Mythology (3 vols. 1774-76) was largely based upon 
the Abb6 Banier. 

Brv ant, William Cullen, poet and journalist, 
was born of good New England stock at Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794, and 
at thirteen published The Embargo , a satirical 
poem. The majestic blank verse of Thanotopsis 
(1817) surpassed anything previously written by 
an American. Meantime Bryant had studied 
law and been admitted to the bar, but continued 
to contribute prose and verse to the North Ameri- 
can Review. In 1825 he became editor of The 
New York Review, when it failed (1826) assistant- 
editor of the Evening Post , and in 1829 editor-in- 
chief. The paper was democratic, but inclining 
to anti-slavery views assisted in 1856 in forming 
the Republican party. Bryant’s public addresses 
and letters to his paper on his visits to Europe 
and the West Indies were published in volume 
form ; his poetry meantime had sunk deep into 
the minds of his countrymen. At seventy-two 
he commenced a blank-verse translation of Homer. 
He died at New York, June 12, 1878. His com- 
plete works were published in 4 vols. (1883-84). 
See the Life by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin (2 
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vols. 1883), that by Bigelow (1890), and that by 
W. A. Bradley (1905). 

Bryce, David (1803-76), an Edinburgh archi- 
tect, whose specialty was ‘Scottish Baronial.’ 

Bryce, James (1806-77), geologist, was a 
schoolmaster in Belfast and Glasgow. 

Bryoe, James, Viscount (er, 1914), born at Bel- 
fast, May 10, 1838, was educated at Glasgow High 
School and University, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1862 asdouble first. Elected 
a fellow of Oriel, and called to the bar in 1867, he 
was regius professor of Civil Law at Oxford from 
1870 to 1893, and entered parliament in 18S0 for 
the city of Aberdeen. In 1905 he was made Irish 
Secretary, and in 1907-13 was ambassador to the 
United States, signing the Anglo-American Arbi- 
tration Treaty in 1911. A strong Home-Ruler, 
he took an active interest in university reform, the 
Eastern question, &c. He wrote The Holy Roman 
umpire (1864), Transcaucasia and Ararat (1877), 
l he American Commonwealth (1888 • new ed 1010) 
Impressions of South Africa (1897), Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography (1903), South America (1912), 
Modem democracies (1921). O.M. (1907), president 

?Q 9 o‘ e J 3n ! ,sh r Academy, He died 22d January 
1922. See bis Life by H. A. L. Fisher (1927). 

Brydges, Sir Samuel Eqerton, born at 
Wootton House, Kent, Nov. 30, 1762, was called 
to the bar in 1787, but retired five years later 
to lus books at his country house. Amoii" 
these are his edition of Phillips’s Thcatrum 
Roetarum Anglicanorum (vol. i. 1800): Ins Censuiu 
hterana , containing Titles and Opinions of old 
E l^ish -Books (10 vols. 1805-9); and his edition 
of Collins' Peerage of England (9 vols. 1812). 
The claim of Ins family to the barony of Chandos 
broke down, but Brydges was gratified with a 
Swedish knighthood in 1808 and an English 

• in 1 ? 14 ‘ He ^presented Maidstone 

m 1812-18, and printed privately at the ‘Lee 
Jrriory Press’ small editions of many rare Eliza- 
bethan books. After 1818 he lived abroad until his 

M8%1\ k’ 1 , See hi8 Autobiography 

(1834) and a book by Woodworth (1935). 

Brydone Patrick (1741-1818), of Lennel 
House, Coldstream, wrote a well-known Tour 
through Sicily and Malta (1773). 

Brysketfc, Lodowick (c. 1545- c. 1612), son of 
Antonio Bruschetto (who came to England from 
Genoa about 153^, studied at Cambridge, toured 
Europe with Sir Philip Sidney (1572-75) and, 
while Secretary to the Munster Council, learned 
Greek from his friend Edmund Spenser whose 
conversations he records in A Discourse of Civill 
Life( 1606). See his Life and Correspondence , by 
Plomer and Cross (1927). y 

Buaohe, Philippe (1700-73), a French geo- 

1 1 ooi ! ke r n ls u t e P bew Jean Nicolas Buache 
(1741-1821). [Bce-ahsh.] 

Bucoleuoh, Duke of. See Scorn 

. B o U I^ er ’ Mart[N - reformer, uas 

« n fHi n i tt 9 1 ® < r h ! ettstac ^ t » in Alsace, at fourteen 
entered the Dominican order, and went to Heidel- 

tortudy theology, Greek, and Hebrew. In 

oSorxii 1 - 0 * lie order, and was appointed 

chaplain to the Elector-Palatine. He married 

fitnShnw nU ? "i, 152 ,?* and nexfc >' ear settled in 

In H 10 d,s P ute s between Luther and 
Zwingh Bucer adopted a middle course ; but his 
view of the sacraments exposed him to Luther’s 
barsh reprobation At the Diet of Augsburg he 

of Pauh t0 s ' ,bs £ nbe totho proposed Confession 
or Faith and afterwards drew up the Confessio 
Tetrapolitana (1580) ; at Witten be ra. however, an 


agreement was in 1536 entered into between Bucer 
and the Lutherans. Assailed for his refusal to 
sign the Interim in 1548, Bucer, on Cranmer’s 
invitation (1549), came to England to teach the- 
ology at Cambridge. His modesty, blameless life 
and great learning gained him many friends in 
England ; but he died, 27th February 1551. In 
Mary’s reign his remains were exhumed and 
burned. His chief work was a translation and 
exposition of the Psalms (1529). Lenz edited 
(18S0-87) his correspondence with the Landgrave 
of Hesse, whose ‘second’ marriage Bucer 
defended. [Boots' tr.] 

Buch, Leopold von (1774-1853), a German 
geologist and traveller. [ Boohh . ] 

Buchan, Eakl of, a Scottish title.— (1) Sir 
Alexander Stewart (c. 1343-c. 1405), fourth son 
of Robert II. and overlord of Badenoch, received 
the earldom of Buchan at his marriage (1382). 
His harrying inroads upon the bishopric of Moray 
earned him the title of the ‘ Wolf of Badenoch. — 
(2) His nephew, John Stewart (c. 1381-1424), 
leading a Scots force defeated the English at 

P a ! 1 ? 6 ,f!- 42 i 1 >: He became constable of France 
but fell lighting at Verneuil.— (3) David Stewart 

Ersk!ne (1742-1819), llth earl ofBuchan, brother 
of Thomas and Henry Erskine (qq.v.), though a 
vain eccentric, founded the Society of Antiquaries 
, Scotland and brought about a reform in the 
election of Scottish peers. [BUh'han . ) 

Buchan, Alexander, (1829-1907), was born at 
Ivmnesswood, near Kinross, studied at Edin- 
burgh, and became secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society in 1860. 

Buchan, David, born in 1780, in 1811 explored 
the river Exploits, in 1818 reached Spitsbergen 
m 1837 sailed on another arctic voyage, from 
which he never returned. 

Buchan, ELSPF.TH(n<5e Simpson; 1738-91), the 

daughter of a Banffshire innkeeper, and the wife 
of a potter, in 1784 founded at Irvine an absurd 
sect, announcing herself to her forty-six followers 
as the Woman of Rev. xii. 

Buchan, John (1875-1940), Baron Twkwdr 
MUIR (1935), Scottish novelist, hlsforlan wo- 
grapher, and Conservative M.P. (1927-35) was 

I00?^tf5f re v 7 t0 ’ *S?P er in Soufch Africa 19o“ 

10 ??* i?\ 0te * e {f? n s H™tory of the War (24 vols. 
t I)ir . ec ^ or of Information 1917-18 

( ^ ^ lg h Commissioner 1933, 1934, Governor' 

See W3 

birthplace, Peterhead. He wrote mlnybSoto 

Buchan, William (1729-1805), physician, born 
at A ncruni, Roxburghshire. Of his Domestic 
Medicine (1/69) 80,000 were sold in his lifetime 
Buchanan, Claudius( 1766-1815), bornatCam- 
buslang, near Glasgow, in 1797 became chaplain 
Id the East India Company at Barrackpur ; in 
1/99 vice-provost of the college at Fort William. 
He translated the Gospels into Persian and 
Hindustani, and made two tours through southern 
and western India. Returning in 180S to England 
he excited so much interest in Indian missions 
that before lus death the first English bishop 
had been appointed to Calcutta. [Bu-kan'nan J 

Buchanan, Dugald (1716-68), a Gaelic poit, 
born in Halquludder parish, Perthshire. 

Buchanan, Gkorqe, humanist and reformer 
was born of poor parents, at Killearn, Stirling! 
shire, in February 1506: received the rudiments 
of his education in Scotland ; but at fourteen was 
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fc v, v a n uncle for two years to the university 
f Paris In 1524 lie matriculated as a ‘poor’ 
efudent at St Andrews, in 1525 took his B.A., 
fn 1526 returned to France, graduated M.A., and 
Jr * appointed professor in the college of Ste 
Rorbe He returned to Scotland about 1535 as 
rftor to the son of the Earl of Cassilis ; and soon 
after James V. entrusted him with the education of 
of his illegitimate sons. To this period be- 
Buchanan’s two satires against the Fran- 
ciscans the Sonuiium and Franciscanus. At 
ftift instance of Cardinal Beaton, Buchanan was 
iinnrisoned in the castle of St Andrews; but 
Sing, fled to England and Paris (1539). Till 
1 542 he was a professor at Bordeaux, then in 
Paris and in 1547 at Coimbra in Portugal, where 
Are long he was arrested by the Inquisition as a 
.usDected heretic. During his confinement he 
began his Latin paraphrase of the Psalms. On 
ku release he came to England, and thence again 
returned to France in 1552. In 1555-60 he was 
filter to the son of the famous Marshal de 
Rrlssac Now he returned to Scotland, to be 
made classical tutor to Queen Mary ; and to her 
h« dedicated his completed version of the Psalms. 
In 1566 Moray appointed him principal of St 
} “onard’s College at St Andrews ; and in 1567 
he was moderator of the General Assembly. In 
his DeUctio Marice Regince Buchanan stated 
with undue violence the case of the insurgent 
lnrds against Mary. He now became tutor to the 
voung king, James VI., and in 1570-78 was keeper 
nf the Privy Seal. His last years he gave to 
iha completion of his Latin History of Scotland, 
nublished just before his death, 28tli September 
1582 In his own day, his European reputation 
rested mainly on his skill in Latin poetry, as 
Ssoon his History of Scotland, still valuable for 
its (partisan, but acute) view of his own time. 
Buchanan’s influence after his death was chiefly 
through his tract De Jure Regni , in which he 
states with boldness the doctrine that kings exist 
by the will, and for the good, of the people. 
He had the reverence and affection of men them- 
selves eminent for genius and virtue ; while, 
to those opposed to him in politics and religion, 
he was a monster of vice and ingratitude. 
See Lives by Irving (1817) and P. Hume Brown 
(1890 and 1906), Wallace (1900), Macmillan (1906). 

Buchanan, James, fifteenth president of the 
United States, was born at Stony Batter, near 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1791, the 
son of an immigrant Irish farmer. He was 
educated at Dickinson College, and in 1812 was 
admitted to the bar, where he enjoyed a large 
practice. He served in the state legislature 
(1814-16), and in congress (1820-31). He was sent 
in 1832 to negotiate the first commercial treaty 
with Russia ; from 1833 to 1845 was a member of 
the United States senate ; and, secretary of state 
then till the close of Polk’s presidency in 1849, 
succeeded in settling the Oregon boundary 
question. He was ambassador to England from 
1853 to 1856, and in the latter year, on the 
nomination of the Democratic party, he was 
elected president. During his administration 
the slavery question drew to a head. Buchanan 
himself was strongly in favour of the maintenance 
of slavery; and he freely supported the attempt 
to establish Kansas as a slave state. As the close 
of his term approached, it became evident that 
a conflict was impending, and the election of 
Lincoln precipitated the outbreak. After his 
retirement in March 1861, Buchanan took no part 
in public affairs; but he published in 1866 a 
defence of his administration. He died at his 


home, Wheatland, Lancaster, June 1, 1S68. See 
his Life by G. T. Curtis (2 vols. New York, 1883). 

Buchanan, Robert, D.D. (1S02-75), a leader in 
the Free Church Disruption, was born at St 
Ninians, near Stirling, and died in Rome, after a 
forty-two years’ ministry in Glasgow. See his 
History of the Ten Years' Conflict (2 vols. 1849). 
and his Life by the Rev. N. L. Walker (1877). 

Buchanan, Robert Williams, poet, novelist, 
playwright, was born at Caverswall, Staffordshire, 
18th August 1841, the son of Robert Buchanan 
(1813-66), schoolmaster, Socialist lecturer, and 
author, who was a native of Ayr, and lived in 
Manchester and Glasgow. He was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, where his 
closest friend was David Gray (q.v., 1838-61). In 
1860 the two set out for London ; but gloom and 
poverty hung over their steps, and fame came too 
late for the elder. Buchanan’s Umlertoncs (1863) 
was followed by Idylls and Legends of Invcrburn 
(1865); London Poems (1866; his first distinct 
success) ; Wayside Poster (1866) ; North Coast Poems 
(1867) ; Napoleon Fallen : a Ly rical Drama (1S71) ; 
The Drama of Kings (1871) ; Ballads of Love , Life, 
and Humour (1882) ; The City of Dream (1888), and 
The Wandering Jew (1893). An article under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Thomas Maitland,’ on ‘ The Fleshly 
School of Poetry,’ in the Contemporary for Oct. 
1871, earned him unhappy notoriety. Among his 
novels are The Shadow of the Sword (1876), God 
and the Man (1881) ; among his plays, Lady Clare , 
Sophia, A Man's Shadow, and Dick Sheridan . He 
died 10tli June 1901. See Life by H. Jay (1902). 

Buchez, Philippe Benjamin Joseph (1796- 
1865), French physician and publicist, published 
works on social science, history, and philosophy, 
striving to weld Communism and Catholicism, 
and began the Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolu- 
tion Francaise (40 vols. 1833-38). In 1848 he was 
president of the National Assembly. [Bee-shay.] 
Buchholtz, Johannes, Danish novelist, born 
at Odense in 1882, wrote Egholm and his God 
(trans. 1921), Susanne (1934), &c. 

Buchman, Frank Nathan Daniel, evangelist, 
born in Pennsylvania in 1878, founded (after 1908) 
in America the ‘ First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship * — known in Britain as the (Oxford) Group 
Movement. [Book’ man.] 

Buchner, Ludwig (1824-99), physician and 
materialist philosopher, was born at. Darmstadt. 
— His brother, Georg (1813-37), also a doctor, 
made a name for himself by his plays; and his 
sister, Luise (1821-77). was a poetess and novelist. 

Buck, Dudley (1839-1909), organist and com- 
poser, bom at Hartford, Conn. 

Buck, Pearl S.. American novelist (b. 1892. 
Nobel prize 1938), wrote stories of Chinese life. 
Buckhurst, Lord. See Sackville. 
Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of, 
second son of Sir George Villiers, was born at 
his father’s seat of Brooksby, Leicestershire, 20th 
August 1592. In 1614 he was brought under the 
notice of James I., and was soon received into 
high favour, as successor to the Earl of Somerset. 
He was knighted, raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Villiers in 1616, and became Earl of 
Buckingham iu 1617, Marquis in 1618. Offices 
and lands were heaped on him so profusely, that, 
from a threadbare hanger-on at court, ‘Steenie 
became, with a single exception, the wealthiest 
noble in England. In 1623 while the Spanish 
match was in progress, Buckingham persuaded 
Charles to go to Madrid and prosecute his suit m 
person ; the ultimate failure of the negotiations 
was largely owing to his arrogance. On his re* 
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turn Buckingham, now a duke, was made Lord- 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He negotiated the 
marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria of 
France, and maintained his ascendency after 
Charles’s accession in 1625. But the abortive 
expedition against Cadiz exposed him to im- 
peachment by the Commons, and only a dis- 
solution rescued him. His insolence in making 
love to the queen of France next made mis- 
chief. In 1627 he appeared with an armament 
before Rochelle; but the Huguenots refused him 
admission within the harbour; and when his 
troops made an ill-supported descent on the 
neighbouring lie de Rhc, they were defeated, 
spite of his brave conduct. For a second expedi- 
tion to Rochelle he had gone down to Ports- 
mouth, when on 23d August 1628 he was assassi- 
nated by a discontented subaltern, John Felton. 
See Gibbs, The Romance of George Vitliers (1908). 
— Georoe Villiers, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was born at Wallingford House (on the 
site of the Admiralty), 30th January 1627, and, 
after his father’s assassination, was brought up 
with Charles I.’s children. On the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he hurried from Cambridge to the 
royalist camp, and lost, recovered, and once more 
lost his estates — almost his life, too, during Lord 
Holland’s unfortunate rising in Surrey (1648), 
when his younger brother did meet a hero’s 
death. He attended Charles II. to Scotland, and 
after the battle of Worcester and an escape more 
marvellous even than his master’s, went again 
into exile. Returning secretly to England, he 
married, in 1657, the daughter of Lord Fairfax’, 
to whom his forfeited estates had been assigned. 
The Restoration gave them back to Buckingham, 
and brought Buckingham to court, where for 
twenty-five years he was the wildest and wicked- 
est roue of them all. In 1667 he killed in a duel 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, whose countess, his 
paramour, looked on, disguised as a page. V hen 
sated with pleasure, ho would turn for a change 
to ambition, and four times his mad freaks lodge! 
him in the Tower. He was mainly instrumental 
in Clarendon’s downfall ; was a member of the 
infamous ‘Cabal;’ and on its break-up in 1673 
iiassed over, like Shaftesbury, to the popular side. 
But crippled with debt, be retired, after Charles s 
death in 1685, to his manor of Helmsley, in York- 
shire, and amused himself with the chase. He 
.lied on 16th April 16S7 at Kirkby-Moorside, miser- 
ably, if not, indeed, 4 in the worst inn’s worst 
room.’ The wittiest of his comedies. The Rehearsal 
(1671), was a travesty of Drydeu’s tragedies ; but 
Buckingham himself is best remembered as the 
* Zimri ’ of Dryden’s Absalom ami Achitophcl , a 
portraiture of merciless fidelity. See the copious 
Life of him by Lady Burghcleio (1903). — George 
Nvoent-Templk-G renville (1753-1 SI 3), who in 
1779 succeeded his uncle as Earl Temple, was 
in 1784 created Marquis of Buckingham ; and his 
older son, Richard (1770-1S39), was in 1822 
elevated to the dukedom of Buckingham and 
Chandos. The second duke, Richard Planta- 
oenet (1797-1861), went bankrupt for over a 
million in 1847, and thereafter turned author, 
publishing 13 vols., chiefly of court history. 

Buckingham, James Bii.k, traveller and 
lecturer, was born, a farmers son, at flushing, 
near Falmouth, 25th August 1786, and went- to 
sea boforo ho was ton. After years of wandering, 
he In 1818 started a journal at Calcutta, whose 
strictures on the Indian government led to its 
suppression (1823). In London he established 
the Oriental Herald (1824) ami the .-H/irmrinn 
(1828). From 1832 to 1837 he was member tor 


Sheffield, and then travelled for four years in 
North America. He was projector of the British 
and Foreign Institute (1843-46), and president of 
the London Temperance League (1851). Besides 
eighteen books of travel, &c., he had published 
two volumes of his Autobiography, when he died, 
30th June 1855.— His youngest son, Leicester 
(1827-65), was a skilful dramatic adapter. 

Buckinghamshire, Duke of. See Sheffield. 

Buckland, William, D.D., geologist, was 
born at Tiverton, Devonshire, 12th March 1784. 
From Winchester he passed in 1801 to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, of which he became a 
Fellow (1808): and in 1813 he was appointed 
Oxford reader in Mineralogy. In 1818 he became 
reader in Geology at Oxford, and was elected an 
F.R.S. ; in 1822 he received the Copley medal for 
his account of the Kirkdale Cave, which in 1823 
he supplemented with Reliquuz Diluvianez. In 
1825 he was made a canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1845 Dean of Westminster ; but under 
his great and continuous labours his mental 
faculties gave way seven years before his death, 
which took place at Clapham, 14th August 1856. 
See Life by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1894). — 
His son, Francis Trevelyan Buckland, born 
17th December 1826, at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, was educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church, and after five years studying medicine 
at St George’s Hospital, London, was assistant 
surgeon to the 2d Life Guards (1854-63). From 
his boyhood a zealous naturalist, he contributed 
largely to the Times, Field , Queen, and Land and 
Water , which last he started in 1866 ; and he was 
also author of Curiosities of Natural History (4 
vols. 1857-72), Fish-hatching (1863), Logbook of a 
Fisherman and Zoologist (1876), Natural History 
of British Fishes (1881), and Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life (18S2). In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of salmon-fisheries, in 1870 
special commissioner on salmon-fisheries in 
Scotland, and in 1877 on the Scottish herring- 
fisheries. He died 19th December 1880. See Life 
by G. C. Bompas (18S5). 

Buckle, Gf.oroe Earle (1854-1935), editor of 
the Times from 1SS4 to 1912, was born atTwerton 
vicarage, Bath. At Oxford lie won the Newdi- 
gate. He completed Monypenny's Lifeof Disraeli 
from vol. iii. (1914-20), and edited six volumes of 
Queen Victoria’s Letters (1926-32). 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, was born at Lee, in 
Kent, 24th November 1821, the son of a London 
shipowner, a Tory and staunch churchman. A 
sickly child, he was for a very short time at an 
academy in Kentish-Town ; no other school and 
no university claims credit for his education, 
which yet was liberal in the highest degree. In 
1S40 lie' found himself master of £1500 a year; by 
1S50 he knew eighteen foreign languages, ana 
lmd amassed a library of 22,000 volumes, chosen 
mostly to help him in a magnum opus , of whioh 
all that was ever published was but a fragment 
.In Introduction to the History of Civilisation in 
England (2 vols. 1S57-01). His health was shat- 
tered by tlm loss of an idolised mother; and on 
29th May 1862, after six months' wandering in 
Egypt and Palestine, ho died of typhoid fever at 
Damascus. For twenty years he was accounted 
one of tlm first chess players of the world. 
Buckle’s Miscellaneous and Posthumous IPorJts 
wore edited by Miss Helen Taylor (1872 ; new 
ed, by Grant Allen, 18S5). See his Lire by A. 
II. Iluth (2 vols. 1 SS0) ; and Buckle and his 
t'ritics, by J. M. Robertson (IS96). 

Buokley, William (1780-1856), born near 
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Macclesfield, was a bricklayer first, then a 

private, and, for conspiring at G » b ™ 1 |* r 1 ^ 02 sh £{S 
thP Duke of Kent, was transported in 1802, but 

eswped, and lived thirty-two years with the black 
fellows of Victoria. See Life by J. Morgan (18o2). 

Ruckstone John Baldwin, comedian amt 
dramatic writer, was born at Hoxtou, London, 
14th September 1802, and, having in 18-2 e\ 
changed an attorney's office for the provincial 
staged appeared next year at the Surrey Theatre. 
His success secured him an engagement (lb 7) at 
thp Adeluhi where he continued till 1 boo as 
leading low comedian. Except for a visit to the 

Lan^an'd 

Mssae e f^.n 1853 uT^ Be dted Slst 
October 1879. He wrote 150 pieces for the stage^ 
Budaeus, Latinised name of Guillaume Bude, the 
greatest French scholar of his age, born in 1 ans 
fn 1467 Of his works on philology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, the two best known are one on 
ancient coins (1514) and the Cominentcirii L'nguce 
Grcecce (1519). Louis XII. and Francis I. also 
employed him in diplomacy. At h| s suggestion 
Francis founded the College de France. Though 
suspected of a leaning towards Lutheranism, he 

was royal librarian at his death, 

See his collected works (4 vols^ Basel, 1557). 
monographs by Rebitte (1846) De ' *}£*£***>> 
Delaruelle (1907) ; and his Lettres inedites (1887). 
"Budd, George (1808-82) and William <1811- 
80), two brothers, born at North law ton, Devon- 
shire were both of them celebrated physicians, 
the one in London, the other in Bristol. 

Bndde, Karl Ferdinand Reinhard (1850- 
10351. was in 1900-21 professor at Marburg and 
published Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), works 
on Samuel and Judges, the religion of the Israel- 
ites, &c. [ Bood-deh .] 

Buddha (‘the enlightened’), the founder of 
Buddhism, was born, perhaps about the year -568 
b c , the son of the raja of the Sakya tribe 
ruling at Kapilavastu, 100 miles north of Benares. 
His personal name was Siddhartha , but he was 
also known by his family name of Gautama, and 
by many epithets, such as Sakya Mum, Ac. 
When about thirty yeans old he left the iuxunes 
of the court, his beautiful wife, and all earthly 
ambitions for the life of an ascetic ; but after six 
years of self-torture saw in the contemplative 
life the perfect way. For some forty years he 
taught, securing the devotion of multitudes, and 
died about eighty years old at Kusinagara in 
Oudh. His system was perhaps rather a revolu- 
tionary reformation of Brahmanism than a new 
faith : the key-note of it being that existence is 
necessarily miserable, and that ‘ Nirvana, or 
non-existence, the chief good, is to be attained 
bv diligent devotion to Buddhistic rules. The 
death of the body does not bring Nirvana: the 
unholy are condemned to transmigration through 
many existences. Buddhism spread steadily over 
India, and in the 3d century b.c. was dominant 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. In the 
earlier centuries of our epoch it began to decline, 
was relentlessly persecuted by triumphant Brah- 
manism in the 7th and 8th centuries, and stamped 
out of continental India (except Nepal) by invaa- 
ing Mohammedanism. But it had spread to Tibet, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and Japan, where 
it is still powerful. See works by Prof, and 
Mrs Rliys-Davids, Williams (1889), Waddell (1895), 
Stcherbatsky (1923), A. B. Keith (1923) ; and the 
Lives by Oldenberg, and E. J. Thomas (1927). 


Budge, Sir (kt. 1920) Ernest Alfred Wallis 
(1857-1934), orientalist, was keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum 
in 1S93-1924, and wrote many books. 

Budgell, Eustace (1686-1737), born at Exeter, a 
cousin of Addison's, lost £20,000 by the South Sea 
Bubble, and from a contributor to the s P ectat ° r 
degenerated to a Grub Street writer, and at last 

drowned himself in the Thames. 

Buffon, Georges Louis Leci.erc, Comtf. de, 
was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, Septeinbei 
7 1707, the son of a wealthy lawyer. After 

studying law at the Jesuit college in Uijon, he 
devoted himself to science, travelled for eighteen 
months with young Lord Kingston in ^wity.erland 
and Italy, and while on a visit to England O' 33) 
translated into French Newton s Fluxions. Ad- 
mitted to the Academy, he was in 1,39 appointed 
director of the Jardin du Ren, and formed the 
design of his Histoire Naturelle, in which all the 
known facts of natural science were to be dis- 
cussed in language of the loftiest el oquenee In 
producing the fifteen volumes of the II tsfoire(1749- 
67) which brought him an immense reputation, 
he was assisted by several less-known naturalists. 
Though he may be ranked among the jdnlosophes. 
Button was not one of the leaders or militant 
members of the party. After receiving various 
high honours, he was made Comte de Buffon by 
Louis XV. He died at Pans, April 16, 1/88. lie 
was over-confident in his speculations ; much 
that passed for eloquence is now recognised as 
fustian • but he invested natural science with 
new dignity and interest. He claims a place in 
the history of the doctrine of evolution, having 
taught that an unbroken succession of forms 
can° be traced through the animal kingdom. 
See Richard’s edition of his CEuvres computes 
(1825-28), his Coi'respondance (2 vols. - T 1 ® 60 ^ 1 . an 1 < f 
works on him by Flourens (1844), Nadault de 
Buffon (1863), and Lebasteur (1S89). 

Bugeaud, Thomas (1784-1849), French marshal, 
was born at Limoges, and served in the N apoleomc 
campaigns, and with great distinction in Algeria 
aiul Morocco (1836-44), his victory at Islv gaining 
him the title Due d’Isly. He died of cholera m 
Paris. See works by Count dldeviile (Eng. 
trails. 2 vols. 1882) and Roches (1885). [ Bec-zho .] 

Bugenhagen, Johann (1485-155S), one of 
Luther's helpers in the Reformation. See Lives 
by Bellermann (1859), Vogt (1868), Zitzlaft (1885), 
and Hering (1888). [Boo-gen-hah gen ; g s hard.] 

Bugge, Sophus (1833-1907), born at Laur- 
vik, studied at Christiania, Copenhagen, and 
Berlin, and in 1866 was appointed professor of 
Comparative Philology and Old Norse at the 
university of Christiania. [ Boog-geh .] 

Buhl, or, properly, Boulle, Charles Andr£ 
(1642-1732), a Parisian cabinet-maker in the ser- 
vice of Louis XIV. 

Bulgarin, Thaddeus (1789-1859), Russian 
author and journalist, a zealous supporter of 
reaction and of absolutism. See his Memoirs 
(Ger. trans. 6 vols. 1858-61). [Bool-gah'reen.) 

Bull, George, D.D., divine, was born at Wells, 
z5th March 1634, and studied at Exeter College, 
Oxford, whence he retired in 1649, having refused 
to take the commonwealth oath. Ordained in 
1655, he took the small parish of St George’s, 
Bristol, and subsequently obtained the rectory oi 
Siddington, Cirencester (1658), that of Avemng, 
Stroud (1685), the archdeaconry of Llandaff (1686), 
and the bishopric of St Davids (1705). He died at 
Brecknock, 17th February 1710. His Harmonia 
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Apostolica (1670), designed to reconcile Paul and 
James as to justification, occasioned controversy, 
and, in answer, Bull published his Examen Cen- 
surce and Apologia pro Harmonia. His greatest 
work, the Defensio Fidei Nicence (1685), was directed 
against Arians and Socinians ; for his Judicium 
Ecclesice Catholicce (1694) the thanks of the French 
clergy were sent to him through Bossuet. These 
are included in Dr Burton’s edition of his works 
(8 vols. Oxford, 1827), with a Life by R. Nelson ; 
and they are translated in the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology (Oxford, 1842-55). 

Bull, John, musician, born in Somerset about 
1563, was appointed organist in the Queen’s 
Chapel in 1591, first music lecturer at Gresham 
College in 1596, and organist to James I. in 1607. 
A Catholic, he fled beyond seas in 1613, and at 
Brussels entered the archduke’s service ; in 1617 
he became organist of Antwerp Cathedral, and 
there he died, 12th March 1628. He seems to 
have been, appropriately, the composer of the 
air of 1 God save the King.’ 

Bull, Ole Bornemann, violinist, was born, 5tli 
February 1810, at Bergen, in Norway. After 
some changes of fortune he rose to fame in Paris 
as a violinist. He was received in Italy with 
prodigious enthusiasm, and after visiting Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, made a tour of 
triumph through Russia, Germany, and Nor- 
way. In 1S43-45, 1852-57, 1867-72, &c., he was 
in America, making enormous sums by his con- 
certs, but losing heavily by land speculations, 
especially an attempt to found a Scandinavian 
colony in Pennsylvania. He died at his villa near 
Bergen, 17th August 1880. He was as much 
a bizarre virtuoso as a great artist. See Memoir 
by Sara O. Bull (1 SS6). [ O' UK Bor' neh-mann Bool. ] 

Bullen, Arthur Henry (1857-1920), born in 
London, educated at the City of London School 
and Worcester College, Oxford, edited John Day, 
Thomas Campion, and other Elizabethans, and 
founded at Stratford-on-Avon the] Shakespeare 
Head Press (1904). 

Bullen, Frank Tiiomas (1857-1915), till 1SS3 a 
sailor, made notable additions to the literature 
of the sea. See his Recollections (1915). 

Buller, Charles (1806-48), born in Calcutta, 
during 1822-25 was Carlyle's pupil at Edinburgh 
and elsewhere. He was called to the bar in 1831, 
and sat in parliament as a philosophical Radical 
from 1830. He went to Canada in 1S3S as private 
secretary to Lord Durham (q.w). 


Buller, Sir Redvf.rs Henry (1S39-190S), 
entered the army in 1858, and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1S94, having served in the 
Chinese war of 1860, the Red River expedition, the 
Ashanti and Kafllr wars, the Zulu war (winning 
a V.C.), the Egyptian war, and the Sudan expedi- 
tion. He held chief command at Aldershot in 1898, 
and in 1899-1900 in Natal, where ho raised the 
siegeof Ladysmith. He returned in 1901 forashort 
time to Aldershot. See Melville’s Lite (19*23). 


Bulllnger, Heinrich (1504-75), a Swiss Re- 
former, who was the son of a priest, and himself 
married in 1529 a former mm, two years later 
becoming pastor of the principal church at 
Zurich, and Zwingli’s successor as leader of the 
reformed party in its struggle with the Catholics, 
as well as with the Zealots and the Lutherans. 
Ills History of the Reformation was edited by 
Jlottinger and Vdgeli (3 vols. 1838-40). See Lives 
by Pestulozzi (1858) and ChrlstofTel (1875). [Bool', 
ling-tr ; g as in Wnp.) 


Bulow, Prince Bernhard von (1849-1929), 
born at Flottbeck, Holstein, was Chancellor of the 
German Empire 1900-9. Foreign Secretary (1897), 
count (1899), prince (1905), he wrote Imperial Ger- 
many (trans., new ed. 1916), Me7?uur$(trans.l931-2). 

Biilow, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1755-1816), Prussian general, in 1813 commanded 
in the first successful encounter with the French 
at Mbckern. His victories at Grossbeeren and 
Dennewitz saved Berlin ; he was prominent in the 
battle of Leipzig, and by taking Montmartre 
finished the campaign of 1814. In 1815 he joined 
Bliicher by forced marches, and came to Welling- 
ton’s aid at Waterloo. See Life by Varnliagen 
von Ense (Berl. 1854). [Bee-lo.] 

Biilow, Hans Guido von, pianist and conductor, 
was born at Dresden in 1830, the son of Karl 
Eduard von Biilow (1803-53), poet and author. 
After studying law at Leipzig and Berlin, he 
gave himself to music, spent some time with 
Wagner, and in 1857 became the pupil of Liszt, 
whose daughter Cosima (later Wagner’s wife) he 
married. In 1854 he became Prussian court- 
pianist, in 1864 pianist to the Bavarian court, 
and head of a music-school at Munich. In 1869 
family troubles led him to resign. Subsequently 
be undertook the great concert tours through 
which he became known in England and America. 
Court music-director at Meiningen 1880-S5, he 
died at Cairo, 13tli Feb. 1894. See his Early 
Correspondence (trails. 1897). 

Bulwer, Henry Lytton, diplomatist and 
author, was born in London, 13th February 1801, 
the elder brother of Lord Lytton (q.v.). Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, he entered the 
diplomatic service in 1827, and was attach^ 
at Berlin, Brussels, and the Hague. During 
1830-37 he successively represented, as an Ad- 
vanced Liberal, Wilton, Coventry, and Maryle- 
bone. In 1837 be became secretary of embassy 
at Constantinople, where he negotiated a very 
important commercial treaty. In 1843 he was 
made minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, and, as 
arbitrator, negotiated the peace between Spain 
and Morocco next year. His firmness and candour 
offended Narv&ez, the Spanish marshal-dictator, 
who, pretending to have discovered Bulwer’s 
complicity in certain plots, ordered him to leave 
Madrid. The House of Commons indorsed his 
conduct, and he was made a K.C.B. in 1848, a 
G.C.B. in 1851. In 1849 he proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he concluded the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty ; in 1852 to Florence, and' in 1856 to 
Bucharest. From 1858 to 1865 he was ambass- 
ador to the Ottoman Porte, and ably carried 
out Palmerston’s policy on the Eastern Question. 
Created Lord Dalling' and Bulwer in 1871, he 
died at Naples, 23d May 1872. Among his works 
were An Autumn in Greece OS20) ; France, Social, 
Literary, and Political (1884-36); a Life of Byron 
(1835); Historical Characters (186S-70) ; and an 
unfinished Life of Palmerston (1S70-74). 

Bulwer Lytton, Sir Edward. See Lytton. 

Bunbury, Henry William (1760-1811), carica- 
turist, was born at Mildenhall, Suffolk, the son 
of the Rev. Sir William Bunbury. Educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge, ho early became 
distinguished for his humorous designs, which 
entitle him to rank after Rowlandson and 
Gillray.— His son, Sir IIenky Edward Bunbury 
( 1778-1860), succeeded his uncle as seventh 
baronet in 1S20, having previously served in the 
army. He wrote several historical works on the 
Peninsular war, Ac. See memoir by his sou 
(1808). — His second sou, Sir Edward Herbert 
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Hitvbury 0811-951 who succeeded as ninth 
baronet^Tn 1886, published an admirable History 
Of Ancient Geography (2 vols. 18 1 9). 

Bungay, Thomas (c. 1290), a Franciscan mathe- 
matician and philosopher, accounted a magician, 
born at Bungay, and buried at Northampton. 

Bunin, Ivan Alexeif.vich, Russian author, born 
in 1870 at Voronezh, wrote lyrics and novels of 
peasant life, among them The Village (traus. 1923), 
The Gentleman from San Francisco (trans. 1922), 
The Well of Days (trans. 1933). He lived in Pans 
after the Revolution, and received the Nobel 
Literature prize in 1933. [Boo'neen.] 

B rum , Alfred (c. 1796-1800), the ‘ Poet Bunn, 
from 1833 to 1840-48 was the quarrelsome mana- 
ger of Covent Garden and Drury Lane theatres. 

Bunsen, Christian Karl Josias, Baron 
diplomatist and scholar, was born, 25th August 
1791, at Korbacli, in Waldeck, and studied at 
Marburg, Gottingen, Copenhagen, Berlin, Paris 
(for Persian and Arabic), and Rome, where he 
was appointed (1818) secretary to the Prussian 
embassy at the papal court (Niebuhr being 
ambassador), and in 1827 resident minister. He 
gave much time to Plato, Egyptology, church 
history, liturgical history, and biblical criticism, 
and was a great supporter of the Archaeological 
Institute. Becoming involved in the disputes 
between the Prussian government and the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, he was recalled from Rome in 
1838 and in 1839 appointed Prussian ambassador 
at Bern. In 1841 he was sent to London on a 
special mission about an Anglo-Prussian bishopric 
in Jerusalem, and next year was appointed 
ambassador at the English court. In 1844 he 
drew up a constitution for Prussia close y 
resembling the English. In the Sleswick- 
Holstein question Bunsen strongly advocated 
the German view. Differing from the i court on the 
Eastern Question, he resigned m i 854, and lived 
at Heidelberg and Cannes. He died at Bonn, 
28th November 1860. His chief works are . The 
Church of the Future (1845 ; Eng. ed. 1847) , two 
works on Ignatius of Antioch (1840; 
place in Universal History (6 vols. 1844-47 , 2d 
ed. 1867); Hippolytus and his Age (2 vols. 18 j-), 
written for English readers, and in its second 
edition forming part of Christianity and Man- 
kind (7 vols. 1854); Signs of the limes (Leip. 
1855 ; Eng. trans. 1856); God in Hvs j. or .y^ 3 
Leip. 1857-58 ; Eng. trans. 1870) ; and the ^t^- 
werk (9 vols. 1858-70). See his Memoir (1868) by 
his widow, Frances Waddington (1791-1876), and 
her own Life and Letters by Hare (1879). His five 
sons were Heinrich (1818-85), rector of Doning- 
ton, Shropshire ; Ernst (1819-1903), autliorof Bible 
Chronology. Islam , &c. ; Georg (1824-96), Prussian 
statesman ; and the diplomatists, Karl (1821-87) 
and Theodor (1832-92). [Boon' sen.] 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-99), chemist 
and physicist, was born at Gottingen, and 
studied there and at Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna After lecturing at Gottingen and Cassel, 
he filled the chair of Chemistry at Marburg, 
at Breslau, and from 1852 till 1889, when he 
retired, at Heidelberg. He wrote many papers 
on chemistry, physics, and geology; invented 
the charcoal pile, the Bunsen burner, and the 
magnesium light, first producing magnesium 
on a large scale ; and with Kirclihofl (q.v.) 
originated spectrum analysis. He wrote on 
hygrometry (1830), the properties of the hydrated 
oxide of iron (1837), Gasometi^y (1857 ; trans. by 
Roscoe), the analysis of ashes and mineral waters, 
flame-reaction, &c. See Nature for 1831> 1899. 


Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858), Wesleyan minister, 
and president from 1S35 of the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Institute, was born at Manchester. See 
the Life by his son (1S87). 

Bunyan, John, author of the Pilgrim's Pro - 
gross, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, 
son of a ‘ braseyer’or tinker, in which craft John 
(baptised 30th November) was duly trained. 

In 1644 he was drafted into the army, in June 
1645 returned to Elstow, and there about 1649 
married a poor girl who brought with her two 
books which had belonged to her father, the Plain 
Man's Pathicay to Heaven and the Practice of Piety. 
About this time Bunyan began to pass through 
those deep religious experiences which he has 
described so vividly in his Grace Abounding. In 
1653 he joined a Christian fellowship incorrectly 
described as a Baptist church (as baptism and 
other matters were left to the individual con- 
science), which had been organised by a converted 
royalist major, and about 1055 lie was asked by 
the brethren to address them. This led to Ins 
preaching in the villages round Bedford ; and in 
1656 he was brought into discussions with the 
followers of George Fox, which led to Ins first 
book, Some Gospel Truths Opened (1656) a vigorous 
attack on Quakerism. To this Edward Burrough, 
the Quaker, replied, and Bunyan gave rejoinder 
in A Vindication of Gospel Truths Opened. In 
November 1660 he was arrested while preaching 
in a farmhouse near Ampthill. During 
years' imprisonment in Bedford county gaol which 
followed, Bunyan wrote Profitable Meditations, 
Praying in the Spirit, Christian Behaviour I he 
Holy City, The Besuri'ection of the Dead, (*race 
Abounding, and some smaller works. He was 
released after the Declaration of Indulgence ol 
1672, under which he became a licensed preacher, 
and pastor of the church to which he belonged ; 
but in February 1673 the Declaration of Indul- 
gence was cancelled, and on 4th March a warrant, 
signed by thirteen magistrates, was issued for his 
arrest. Brought to trial under the Conventicle 
Act, Bunyan was sent to prison for six months m 
the town gaol. It was during this later and 
briefer imprisonment, and not during the twelve 
years in the county gaol, that he wrote the first 
part of the Pilgrim's Progress. When first issued 
(February 1678) it contained no Mr Worldly V ise- 
man. Many passages were added in the second 
and third editions (autumn of 1678 and spring of 
1679). There followed the Life and Death oj Mr 
Badman (1680), the Holy Jf ’ar (1682), and the 
second part of the Pilgrim, containing the story 
of Christiana and her children (1684). Bunyan 
had been pastor at Bedford for sixteen years, 
when, after a ride through the rain from Reading 
to London, he was seized with a fatal illness at 
the house of a friend. Here, in Holborn, he died, 
31st August 1688, and was buried in Bunliill 
Fields, the Campo Santo of the Nonconformists. 
Bunyan wrote something like sixty books, but he 
is best remembered by the Grace Abounding, the 
Holy War, and the Pilgrim’s Progress. The Pil- 
grim’s Progress sprang at once into fame, 100,000 
copies being sold in ten years. It was reprinted 
at Boston in New England in 1681 ; it was trans- 
lated into Dutch, Welsh, Walloon French, German, 
Polish* and Swedish between 1682 and 1743. 
An incomplete folio edition of Bunyan’s general 
works was published in 1692 (1 vol.); complete 
editions (2 vols. fol.) were issued in 1736-37 and 
1767. See Lives by Southey (1830), Offor (1862), 
Froude (18S0), Brown (1885 ; new ed. 1928), Hale 
Wliite(1904), F. M. Harrison (192S), G. B. Harrison 
(1928) ; F. M. Harrison’s Bibliography (1932). 
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Buol-Schauenstein, Karl Ferdinand, Count 
(1797-1865), an Austrian diplomatist and states- 
man. [HoO'Ol-Show'cn-stine. ) 

Buonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

Buonarroti. See Michelanoelo. 

Buondelmonti, a Guelph leader at Florence in 
the first half of the 13th century. 

Buononcini, or Bononcini,. three Italian com- 
posers. Giovanni Maria (1640-78) wrote instru- 
mental pieces, songs, and church music ; his sons, 
Marc Antonio (1676-1726) and Giovanni Battista 
(1672-1750), composed operas. The latter settled 
in London in 1720, and was Handel’s rival in 
popularity. [Bon-on-chee'nee.] 

Burbage, Richard (c. 1567-1619), actor, the 
son of James Burbage, himself an actor, and the 
builder of the Shoreditch and Blackfriars theatres. 
Richard made his debut early, and had earned 
the title of 4 Roscius,’ when the death of his 
father in 1597 brought him a share in the Black- 
friars Theatre. In 1599, together with his brother 
Cuthbert, he pulled down the Shoreditch house, 
and built the famous Globe Theatre as a summer 
playhouse, while the Blackfriars was to be a 
winter one. He took as partners Shakespeare, 
Heminge, Coudell, and others. See Mrs C. C. 
Stopes’s Burbage (1913). 

Burbank, Luther (1849-1920), born at Lan- 
caster, Mass., by indefatigable experiment bred 
new fruits and flowers at Santa Rosa, California. 

Burchell, William John(c. 1782-1863), botanist 
and naturalist, born at Fulham, travelled in S. 
Africa (1810-15), S. America (1826-29). 

Burckhardt, John Lewis, traveller, born at 
Lausanne, November 24, 17S4, was educated at 
Neuchatel, Leipzig, and Gottingen. In 1806 he 
brought an introduction from Blumenbach to Sir 
Joseph Banks, of the African Association, and 
was sent to explore the interior of Africa. By 
way of Malta he proceeded, disguised as an 
oriental, to Aleppo, where he studied more than 
two years ; then he visited Palmyra, Damascus, 
Lebanon, and in IS 1 2 Cairo. But hindered from 
going by Fezzan to the Niger, he went to Nubia, 
and thence in 1814 to Mecca, where he was 
accepted not only as a true believer, but as a great 
Moslem scholar. In 1815 he returned to Cairo, 
and in 1816 ascended Mount Sinai. When at 
last on the point of joining the Fezzan caravan, 
for which he had waited so long, he was carried 
off by dysentery at Cairo, October 15, 1S17. His 
collection of oriental MSS., in 350 volumes, was 
left to Cambridge University. His journals of 
travel were published in 1819-30 by the African 
Association. [Boork-hart.] 

Burder, Georc.k (1752-1832), Congregationalist 
minister in Lancaster, Coventry, and from 1803 
London. His Village Sermons had a vast circula- 
tion. See Life by H. Burder (1833). 

Burdett', Sir Francis, Bart., the most popu- 
lar English politician of his time, was born 25th 
January 1770. Educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, he spent three years (1790-93) on the 
Continent, and was a witness of the French 
Revolution. In 1793 ho married Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Coutts, the great banker ; 
in 1796 was elected M.P. for Boroughbridgc, 
Yorkshire, and in 1797 succeeded to the baronetcy. 
2n the House of Commons he made himself 
conspicuous by his opposition to the war, and 
his advocacy of parliamentary reform, Catholic 
emancipation, freedom of speech, prison rofonn, 
aud other liberal measures. His candidature for 


Middlesex in 1802 involved him in four years* 
costly and fruitless litigation ; but in May 1807, in 
which same month he fought a duel with a Mr 
Pauli, he was returned for Westminster, and 
represented it till 1837. Burdett having in 1810 
published, in Cobbett’s Political Register, a Letter 
to his Constituents, declaring the conduct of the 
House of Commons illegal in imprisoning a radical 
orator, the Speaker’s warrant was issued for his 
apprehension. For two days he barricaded his 
house ; the populace supported him, and in a 
street contest between them and the military one 
life was lost ; but after two days an entry was 
forced, and Burdett conveyed to the Tower. The 
prorogation restored him to liberty. In 1820 a 
letter on the ‘ Peterloo massacre* brought three 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of £1000. In 
1835 he joined the Conservatives; and he repre- 
sented Wiltshire from 1837 till his death, on 23d 
January 1844. See Patterson's Life (1931). 

Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, Baron- 
ess, daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, was born 
21st April 1814. In 1837 she inherited much of 
the property of her grandfather, Thomas Coutts 
(q.v.). The use she made of this wealth, to miti- 
gate suffering, made her deservedly popular. In 
1S71 she received a peerage, in 1872 the freedom 
of the City of London ; and she died 28tli Decem- 
ber 1906. In 1881 she married William Ashmead- 
Bartlott (1851-1921), who in 1882 assumed her 
name, in 1885 was elected Conservative member- 
for Westminster, in 1921 was made a P.C. 

[ Bur-det l '-Kootts. ] 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John (1828-1905), born 
at Jesmond, Newcastle, held chairs of Physiology 
and Medicine in London and Oxford, and did 
much to advance pathology and physiology. See 
his Life by Lady Bnrdon-Samlerson (1911). 

Burger. Gottfried August, lyric poet, was 
born 31st December 1747, at Molmerswende, near 
Halberstadt, the son of the Lutheran pastor. In 
boyhood he displayed no inclination to study, 
and Latin he especially abhorred ; but he showed 
a relish for verse, though his ouly model was the 
hymn-book. He was educated at Aschersleben 
and Halle, where in 1764 he began to study 
theology ; but in 176S he migrated to Gottingen, 
and entered on a course of jurisprudence. His 
life here was wild and extravagant, and he might 
have sunk into obscurity but for the intimacy 
which he happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolbergs, and others of that youthful poet band. 
He studied closely the ancient and modern 
classics ; Shakespeare and Percy’s Rcliques had 
the strongest influence of nil. As these inspired 
him, so he in turn inspired Sir Walter Scott, 
whoso earliest production was a translation of 
Burger’s Lcnorc. Thrice Burger married, and 
thrice unhappily — first in 1774, Dora Leonliart ; 
next in 1785, her sister Auguste, the ‘Molly’ of 
his poems, who had borne him a son in Dora’s 
lifetime ; and lnstly, in 1790, his ‘ Swabian 
maiden,’ Elise Hahn (1769-1838), whom he 
divorced in 1792. Unfortunate speculations In- 
volved him in embarrassment ; and, favourite 
poet though he was of the Gentian nation, he 
was left to earn his bread by translations and 
similar hack-work. He died at Gdttingen, 8th 
June 1794. Of his poems, the first collection of 
which appeared in 177S, there have been numer- 
ous editions, tho best being Reinhard’s (4 vols. 
1796-98), Tittmann’s (1S69), Qrisebach’s (2 vols. 
1878), and Sauer’s (1884). Seo hts Life by Doring - 
(1826). PrOhle (1856), and Von \Vurzbaeh (1900), 
and his Letters (1802-74). [Byr*yer; g hard.] 
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Burges, William, A.R.A. (1827-81), a London 
architect, his specialty French Gothic. 

' Burgess, John Bagnold, a painter, largely of 
Spanish subjects, was born at Chelsea, 21st 
October 1830, and in 1877 was elected an A.R.A., 
1?89 an R. A. He died 12th November 1897. 

Burgh, Hubert de, from 1215 to 1232 was the 

patriotic Justiciar of England, the ' 
for the last four years of the realm, but now is 
chiefly remembered as the gaoler of Prince 
A^tniir fn v 1 He was created Earl of Kent in 
and'd'&d at Banstead, Surrey, 12th May 
jo 43 Walter de Burgh, Bari of Ulster, who 

died at Galway iu 1291, was his grand-nephew. 

Burghley, William Cecil, Lord, one °X 
land’s creates t statesmen, was bom at Bourn, 

SSSS^cSh 

who rose high in favour with Henr> VI 11 -, and 
left larce estates at his death in 155^. 

Jlted at Stamford and Grantham, young Cecil 

passed in 1535 to St John’s ^ eg ®! Ca ?digen g ce 
where he was remarkable for his diligence 

and aptitude, but where he formed an attach- 
ment P for a wine-seller’s daughter Mary Cheke 

^"married A 

entering Gray’s Inn, but she 

studied not "m ere” Wni hfs^genXy 
m,d theology- In 1547 Henry VIII. . appointed 

him custos brevium. His second marriage (1545), 
t^he daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke procured 
Mm the patronage of the Protector Somerset 
who made him Master of Requests (1547), and 
his secretary (1548). He shared in Somersets 
disgrace, even to two months’ imprisonment in 
the Tower ; but in 1550 his pre-eminent abilities 
secured for him the post of secretary of state 
and in 1551 the honour of knighthood. \N ith a 
Bagacity far beyond the spirit of his ace, be cm 
devoured to throw trade open, an d did s ucceed 
in abolishing some monopolies. .During Mary s 
reign he conformed to Catholicism. Prior to 
Mary’s death, he had entered into correspondence 
with Elizabeth, who in 1558 appointed him chief 
secretary of state. A life of Cecil from this time 
until his death would be a forty years history 
of England when England was greatest, uu 
policy at home and abroad was at once shrewd 
and cautious, liberal and comprehensive, while he 
displayed decision, ready and stern, when neces- 
sity demanded. He was above animosities and 
favouritism. Had he been less just, history might 
have been more generous to his memory, whose 
darkest blot is his employment of a whole army 
of spies. The queen created him Baron Burghley 
(1571), K.G. (1572), and lord high treasurer (1572 
—an office he held till his death). His emolu- 
ments were as nothing to his expenditure, which 
was lavish in the building and beautifying of liis 
mansions— Burghley, Theobalds in Herts, and 
Cecil House in the Strand. He died 4tli August 
1598, and was buried in St Martin's, Stamford. 
His first-born, Thomas, was created Earl of Exeter 
in 1605 (the marquisate dates from 1S01). The 
second son, Robert, was created Earl of Salisbury 
in 1605 (marquisate 1789). See Lives by Nares 
(1828-31), Martin Hume (1898), and Jessopp(1904), 
and works cited under Elizabeth. [Bwt'Uy.] 

Burgkmair, Hans (1473-1531), painter and 
wood-engraver, was born and died at Augsburg. 
The father-in-law of the elder Holbein and the 
friend of Diirer, he is best known by his wood- 


cuts amounting to nearly 700. See book by A. 
Burkhard (Berl. 1932). [Boorfc'mirs.] 

Burgon, John William (1813-88), born at 
Smyrna, entered Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1841, gained the Newdigate (Pelra. 1845, one line 
of which is often quoted) and an Oriel fellowship 
(1S4S), and was vicar of St Mary s, Oxford (1863- 
76), professor of Divinity at Gresham College, 

London (1868-75), Dean of Chichester from 18 U 6, 
author of Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888), Ac. 
See Life by Goulburn (1891). 

Burgoyne, John, general and dramatist, born 
24th Feb. 1723, entered the army in eioped 
three years later with a daughter of the Earl of 
Derby, and resided nine years in I 4 ranee (1 <47 56). 
Then he distinguished himself by the capture of 
Valencia de Alcantara (1762), and sat in parliament 
as a Tory till in 1774 he was sent out to America. 

In 1777 he led an expedition from Canada ; on 6th 
July he took Ticondoroga ; but on 17tli October, 
after two engagements, was forced to surrender 
to General Gates (q.v.) at Saratoga. Having 
gone over to the Whigs, he was commander-in- 
chief in Ireland in 1782-83 He was the author 
of pamphlets in his own defence, of The Maid of 
the (Daks (1775), and of The Heiress (li8t>), a most 
successful comedy ; and he died on 4th June 179 
See his Life by F. J. Hudleston (1928).— His 
natural son, Sir John Fox Burgoyne (1782 - 
pmrineer officer, w&s wifcb Moore 
Corufia iif 1809, and served under Wellington 
through all the Peninsular war, well earning the 
K.C.B. (1888). In the Crimean war he was chief 
of the British engineering department, was un- 
justly recalled, but was made a baronet (1856), 
constable of the Tower (1865), and a field -marshal 
(1868). See his Life by Wrottesley (18/3). 

Buridan, Jean, schoolman, born at Bethune 
in Artois about 1800, studied at Pans under 
Occam, became himself a teacher of the Nomin- 
alist philosophy, and was rector of the university 
of Paris in 1327. He was alive in 1358. His works 
treat of logic, metaphysics, physics, ethics and 
politics — almost every subject save theology. 
The sophism known as ‘ Buridan s ass (which is 
l>ound to starve between two bundles of hay of 
exactly equal size and attractiveness) does not 
occur in his works, but is suggested in Aris- 
totle and in Dante. 

Burke, Edmund, was born, an attorney’s son, 
at Dublin, 12th January 1729, and in 1743 entered 
Trinity College, where he devoted himself to very 
extensive and desultory reading, graduating B. A. 
in 1748. Two years later he entered the Middle 
Temple’, London, but soon abandoned law for 
literary work. His Vindication of Natural Society, 
in which, with well-concealed irony, he confutes 
Bolingbroke’s views of society by a rcductio ad 
absurdnm , was published anonymously in 1756, as 
also was his Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. lne 
same year Burke made a happy marriage with the 
daughter of a Bath physician, Dr Nugent, from 
1759 till 1788 he contributed largely to the A n nual 
Register. In 1761-63 he was back in Dublin as 
private secretary to ‘Single-speech Hamilton, 
then Secretary for Ireland. In 1765 he became 
private secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
at that time premier, and entered parliament for 
the pocket borough of Wendover. His eloquence 
at once gained him a high position in the Whig 
party. The Rockingham administration lived 
only about a year ; but though he held no office 
till the downfall of the North ministry in 1782, 
Burke’s public activity never ceased till his 
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death. His eloquence, political knowledge, and 
force of character gave him a foremost place. 
Lord North’s long administration (1770-82) was 
marked by the unsuccessful coercion of the 
American colonies, by corruption, extravagance, 
and reaction. Against this policy Burke and his 
Whig friends could only raise a strong protest. 
The best of Burke's writings and speeches belong 
to this period, and may be described as a defence 
of sound constitutional statesmanship against 
prevailing abuse and misgovernment. Observa- 
tions on the Present State of the Nation (1769) was a 
reply to George Grenville; On the Causes of the 
Present Discontents (1770) treats of the Wilkes con- 
troversy. Perhaps the finest of his many efforts 
are the speech on American Taxation (1774), the 
speech on Conciliation with America (1775), and 
the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777)— all advo- 
cating wise and liberal measures, which would 
have averted the mischief that ensued. In 1773 
Burke visited Paris, in 1774 he had to retire 
from his seat for Wendover, but was elected by 
Bristol. But his support of the proposals for 
relaxing the restrictions on the trade of Ireland 
with Great Britain, and for alleviating the laws 
against Catholics, cost him the seat (1780), and 
from that time till 1794 he represented Malton. 
When the disasters of the American war brought 
Lord North's government to a close, Burke 
was Paymaster of the Forces under Rockingham 
(1782), as also under Portland (1783). After the 
fall of the Whig ministry in 17S3 Burke was never 
again in office, and, misled by party feeling, he 
opposed Pitt’s measure for Free Trade with 
Ireland and the Commercial Treaty with France. 
In 1788 he opened the trial of Warren Hastings by 
the speech which will always rank among the 
masterpieces of English eloquence. His Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution (1790) reached an 
eleventh edition in a year, was read all over 
Europe, and powerfully encouraged its rulers in 
strenuous resistance to the Revolution. Burke, 
alienated on this subject from Fox and the Whigs, 
became more and more vehement in his denuncia- 
tions of the French innovations. The Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs , Thoughts on French 
Affairs, and Letters on a Regicide Peace urge the 
government not only to fight the Revolution but 
to suppress free opinions at home. Burke died 
9th July 1797, and was buried in the little church 
at Beaconsfleld, where in 1768 he had purchased 
the estate of Gregories. During his whole political 
life Burke's private affairs were sadly embar- 
rassed ; he had to borrow money to buy that 
estate, and he was always deep in debt. Two pen- 
sions were granted him in 1794, when a proposal 
to raise him to the peerage as Lord Beaconsfleld 
was arrested by the death of his only son. 
Burke ranks as one of the foremost orators and 
political thinkers of England. He had vast 1 
knowledge of affairs, a glowing imagination, 
passionate sympathies, and an inoxhnustiblo 
wealth of powerful and cultured expression ; but 
his delivery was awkward and ungainly, and 
speeches which captivate the reador only served j 
to empty the benches of the House of Commons. 
Colloctcd editions of his works appearod in 
1792-1827 nrul 1852; his Correspondence in 1844 
(3 vols.) ; tho Select Works in 1S74-78 (3 vols. od. 
Payne). See Lives by Prior (1824), Lord Morley 
(1867, 1870), Macknight (1808), Magnus (1030); 
also studies on Burko's philosophy by MacCuuu 
(1013) and Cobban (1929) ; and Lecky’a History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (1814-92), herald 
and genealogist, was tho son of John Burke I 


(1787-1848), who came from Tipperary, settled in 
London as a literary man, and in 1826 published 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom. 
Called to the bar in 1839, the son was appointed 
Ulster King-of-arms in 1853., knighted in 1854, 
and made keeper of Irish state papers in 1855. 
Besides editing the Peerage (annual since 1847), 
he published editions of his father's Burke's Com- 
moners (1837-38) as The Landed Genti'y (14th ed. 
1925), also of his Extinct Peerages (1846), and wrote 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy (1849), Vicissitudes of 
Great Families (1859), and Reminiscences (1882). 

Burke, Robert O’Hara (1820-61), one of the 
first to cross the Australian continent from south 
to north, was born at St Cleram, County Galway, 
and educated in Belgium, served in the Austrian 
army (1840), joined the Irish Constabulary (1848), 
and emigrated to Australia in 1853. While in- 
spector of police in Victoria he accepted the 
leadership of an expedition, and after many 
hardships, reached with Wills the tidal waters of 
the Flinders River. Burke died of starvation on 
his return journey, 28th June 1861. An expedi- 
tion brought his remains and Wills’s to Melbourne. 
See Wills’s Exploration of Austruluc (1863). 

Burke, Thomas Henry (1829-82), from 1868 
permanent Irish under-secretary, was brutally 
murdered with Lord Frederick Cavendish (q.v.). 

Burke, Thomas Nicholas (1830-83), a witty 
and eloquent Dominican, born at Galway, visited 
the States in 1-872, and published lectures and 
sermons. See Life by Fitzpatrick (new ed. 1894). 

Burke, William (1792-1829), was an Irishman, 
like William Hare, his partner in a series of 
infamous murders, committed at Edinburgh, to 
supply dissection subjects to Dr Robert Knox. 
Hare, the more execrable wretch of the two, was 
admitted king’s evidence, and, according to 
Serjeant Ballantine, died some time in the sixties 
a blind beggar in London ; while Burke was 
hanged, amid the execrations of the crowd. 

Burkitt, William (1650-1703), Biblical com- 
mentator, was born at Hitcham, Suffolk, and 
died vicar of Dedham. 

Burleigh. See Burghley, and Balfour (JohnX 

Burlingame, Anson (1820-70), diplomatist, 
born at New Berlin, New York. He was sent as 
U.S. minister to China by Lincolu ; and when 
returning was made Chinese envoy to the U.S. 
and Europe. He negotiated the Burlingame 
treaty between China and the U.S. (1S6S). 

Burlington, Richard Boyle, 3d Earl of 
(1695-1753), was an enthusiastic architect, a 
great admirer of Palladio, and patron of the arts 
generally. He refashioned the Burlington House 
of his great-grand fat hor, the first earl. 

Burmann, a Dutch family of scholars, origin- 
ally from Cologne.— (1) Peter 4 tho elder ’ (1668- 
1741) studied law at Utrecht and Leyden, and 
became professor of History and Rhetoric at 
Utrecht, afterwards of Greek at Leyden. His 
chief works are editions of the Latin classics. 
— (2) His nephew, Peter ‘the younger* (1714-78), 
studied at Utrecht, and became professor at 
Franekcr, then at Amsterdam, and keeper of 
the public library there. He edited Virgil, Axis- 
tophanes, Claudian, Propertius, and a Latiu 
anthology. [Boor'mann.) 

Burmeister, Hermann (1807-92) naturalist, 
was born at Stralsund, and died in Bueuos Aires. 

Burn, Richard (1709-S6), born at Win ton, in 
Westmorland, was educated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, and from 1730 was vicar of Orton, in nU| 
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native county. Among his eight works were the 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, both 
of which passed through many editions ; a History 
of the Poor-laws; and a History of Cumberland. 

Burn, William (1789-1870), architect was bor.i 
in Edinburgh, and trained under Smirke m Lon- 
don He founded a successful business hrst in 
Edinburgh, and then, after 1844, in London, 
finecimens of his work are scattered oyer the 
Se kingdom. His unhappy ‘restoration of 
St Giles', Edinburgh (1829-33), has been as far 

as possible undone. . 

Bur'naby, Frederick Gustavus, a daring 
traveller and dashing sabreur, was born at Bed- 
f£d 3d March 1842. The son of the squarson of 
Somersby Hall in Leicestershire, he was educated 
t nSd Harrow and privately in Germany, 
snd iSy be^me a capital linguist. He joined 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue in 1859, and was 
nromoted captain in 1866, lieutenant-colonel in 
G"and colonel in 1881. His experiences 
m Central and South America, m the Carlist 
n : n 1374 and with Gordon in the Soudan m 
1875 P prepared him for the great exploit of his 
iffe-Ms ride in the winter of 1875 across the 
steppes of Tartary. His brightly written Ride to 
Khiva (1876) at once made him famous. In 187<>- 
1878 he travelled in Asia Minor and Armenia, 
wvitiTKT thereafter On Horseback through Asia 
MiZ S Tain’s "expedition to the Eastern 

fSME h b fs d ^yrth-t1|]e Te tS ‘A 

Herbert Stewart's column in the N ! 1 ® Abu 

and was killed by an Arab spear- thrust at Abu 
Klea 17th January 1885. Burnaby crossed the 
Channel to Normandy in 1882 in a balloon. See 
t ifa hv Ware and Mann (1885}. 

RaZ&bV William, not Charles (1672 or 1673- 
n^dramitist, born in London, took to the law 
but was himself ruined by law-suits. He tried 
play-writing, and though only his comedy The 
Worm'd Wife (1700) had any success Burnaby 
yet found a place in Poets Corner. F. E. Budd 
edited his plays in 1931. . 

■Rurnand. Sir Francis Cowley, born in 1S-36 
andknighted in 1902, was educated at Eton and 
Irinity College, Cambridge (1854-58), and after- 
wards went to Cuddesdon with a view to Anglican 
orders. In December 1858 he joined the Catholic 
Church, and for four months continued his theo- 
logical studies at the house of the Oblate Fathers 
at Bayswater. A farce by him had been pro- 
duced at Eton in 1851, and at Cambridge he had 
founded the ‘A.D.C.,’ of which he published a 
history in 1879. He was called to the bar in 
1862, but the success of some early dramatic 
ventures altered his plans ; and he produced a 
hundred and odd pieces, chiefly extravaganzas 
and burlesques. He joined H. J. Byron in 
starting Fun, but in 1863 left that paper for 
Punch, of which he was editor 1880-1906. His 
first contribution to Punch was Mokeanna, a 
burlesque on sensational romance writing ; to 
this succeeded Happy Thoughts (1868), New History 
of Sandford and Merton (1872), Strapmore, by 
‘Weeder’ (1878), &c. He died April 21, 3917. 
See his Records and Reminiscences (1903). 

Barnard, Nevill Northey (1818-78), a self- 
taught Cornish sculptor, whose later years were 
unfortunate, was born at Alternon, and died in 
Redruth Infirmary. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, was born of Welsh 
ancestry at Birmingham, 28th August 1833, and 
from King Edward’s School there passed in 1853 
to Exeter College, Oxford, where William Morris, 


the poet, was his friend. He left without taking 
a degree, having relinquished orders for art; and 
about 1857 submitting some pen-drawings to 
Rossetti, whose work had powerfully influenced 
him, he received from him encouragement and 
guidance in his attempts as a painter. From 
the first he was a fascinating colourist, and his 
earlier works, as ‘The Merciful Knight’ (1864) 
and ‘The Wine of Circe’ (1867), attain, in water- 
colour, greater brilliancy and purity of hue than 
is usual even in works executed in oil, and are 
sometimes, as in ‘ Love among the Ruins ’ (1873), 
on such an extended scale as we usually asso- 
ciate with the more dignified medium. About 
1870 he began to be known as an oil-painter, and 
his works henceforth are inspired by the earlier 
art of the Italian Renaissance, and show' more of 
grace and less of emphasis than his former 
paintings. Among his pictures are ‘The Days 
of Creation,* ‘The Beguiling of Merlin ’ (sold in 
1892 for £3780) and ‘The Mirror of Venus ' (1877), 
‘Laus Veneris’ (painted 1873-75), ‘ Le Chant 
d’Amour ’ and ‘Pan and Psyche’ (1878), ‘The 
Golden Stairs’ (1880), ‘The Wheel of Fortune’ 
(1883), ‘King Coplietua ’ (1884), ‘The Brazen 
Tower’ (1888), and ‘Briar Rose’ (1890). He 
furnished striking designs for stained glass, e.g. 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He became D.C'.L. 
of Oxford 1881, A.R.A. 1885 (resigned 1893), and 
a baronet 1894. He died 17th June 1898 ; and at 
the sale of his works ‘ Love the Pilgrim’ brought 
£5250. See monograph by Malcolm Bell (1892 ; 
4th ed. 1898), the Art Annual by Julia Cartwright 
(1894), and the Memorials by his wife (1904). 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (1840-82), Sanskrit 
scholar, born at St Briavels, Gloucestershire, 
during 1860-68 was a civil servant in India. 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, was born 16th May 
1805 at Montrose, a son of the provost, whose 
father was Robert Burns’s cousin. In 1821 he 
entered the Indian army, and his knowledge of 
oriental languages gained him rapid promotion. 
After some important missions, he was, at his own 
suggestion, sent on a twelve-months’ expedition 
into Central Asia. Starting from Lahore in 1832, 
and adopting the Afghan dress, he passed through 
Pesliawur and Kabul, and crossed the Hindu 
Kush. to Balkh. Thence he passed on to Bokhara, 
Astrabad, and Tehran, and journeying through 
Isfahan and Shiraz, embarked at Bushire for India. 
On his return to England in 1833, he was received 
with high honours ; and in 1839, having previ- 
ously been knighted, he was appointed political 
resident at Kabul, where he was murdered by 
the Afghan mob, 2d November 1841. See his 
Travels into Bokhara (1834), and Kabul (1842) ; 
and Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers (1869). 

Burnet, Gilbert, the Whig broad-church 
Bishop of Salisbury, was born at Edinburgh, 
18th Sept. 1643. At ten he entered Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and, four years later taking 
his M. A., applied himself first to law and then to 
divinity with such diligence that in 1661 he was 
admitted a probationer. In 1663 he visited 
Cambridge, Oxford, and London, and next year 
perfected his Hebrew under a rabbi of Amster- 
dam. In 1665 he became minister of Salton, 
Haddingtonshire, in 1669 professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow ; but in 1674, having brought on himself 
the enmity of his old patron Lauderdale, he 
resigned his chair, and settled in London, where 
he was made chaplain to the Rolls Chapel, and 
afterwards lecturer at St Clement’s. In 1677 he 
published his Memoirs of two Dukes of Hamilton ; 
in 1679-81 the first two volumes of his History of 
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the Reformation; in ]6S0 Some Passages in the 
Life and Death of the Earl of Rochester ; and in 
1082 his Life of Sir Matthew Hale. In 1680 he 
declined the bishopric of Chichester; in 1683 he 
attended the execution of his friend Russell. 
Charles II. exhibited his unkinglv spite by 
depriving him of his lectureship ; and on James’s 
accession Burnet went to the Continent, and 
travelled through France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. In 1684 he was introduced to the 
Prince of Orange, with whom he became a great 
favourite. When William came over, Burnet 
accompanied him as royal chaplain, and in 
1689 was appointed Bishop of Salisbury. 
Hie first pastoral letter, founding William’s 
right to the throne on conquest, gave so much 
offence to parliament that it was burned by 
the hangman. In 1698 he was appointed 
preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester; in 1699 
he published his Ex])osition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which was condemned as heterodox by 
the Lower House of Convocation. In 1714 
appeared vol. iii. of his History of the Reforma- 
tion; and on 17th March 1716 he died at Clerken- 
well. His first wife was remarkable for her 
beauty, the second for her fortune, and the third 
for her piety. See his History of My Own Time 
(1724-34), the essential Supplement (1902), and 
the Life by Clarke and Foxcroft (1907). 

Burnet, John (1784-1868). painter, was born at 
Musselburgh, and died at Stoke Newington. He 
is better known by his admirable engravings of 
Wilkie than by his own paintings ; of them the 
best is the ‘ Greenwich Pensioners’ (1837). 

Burnet, Thomas (c. 1635-1715), born at Croft, 
N.R. Yorkshire, studied at Cambridge, and in 
1685 was elected Master of the Charterhouse. He 
became clerk of the closet to William III., but 
had to resign the post in 1692 on account of his 
Archceologia Philosophica (also in English), which 
treated the Mosaic account of the Fall as an 
allegory. His Tellnris Theoria Sacra (1680-S9), 
also translated or rather recomposed in Eng- 
lish by the author, is a mere cosmogony, but 
abounds in sublime conceptions. See Life by 
Heathcote prefixed to its seventh edition (1759). 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson (1S49-1924), 
novelist, born at Manchester, in 1865 emigrated 
with her parents to Tennessee. She married Dr 
Burnett in 1873, divorced him in 1898, and in 
1900 married Stephen Townsend, a London sur- 
geon and author. Her first literary success was 
That Lass o' Lowrie's (1877). Haworth's (1879) was 
also a powerful study of Lancashire manufactur- 
ing life. Later works included plays and Through 
One Administration (1883), Little Lord Fauntlnoy 
(1886— by far her most popular story), The One I 
knew best of all (1893, autobiographical), A Lady 
of Quality (1896), and His Omce the Duke of 
Osmonde (1897). 

Burnett, James. See Monboddo. 

Burnett, John (1729-84), an Aberdeen mer- 
chant who founded two theological premiums. 
Burnett, Sir William (1779-1861), physician, 
eneral of the navy, was born at Montrose, and 
ied at Chichester. 

Burney, Dr Charles, musician and author, 
was born at Shrewsbury, 12th April 1726, and 
having studied music there, at Chestor, and 
under Dr Arno in London, commenced giving 
lessons in music himself. After composing three 
pieces — Alfred, Robin Hood, and Queen Mab — for 
Drury Lane (1745-50), he settled as organist at 
Lynn, in Norfolk (1751-60), where ho planned his 
History of Music (4 vols. 1776-89). to collect 


materials for which he travelled (1770-72) in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria. Beside 
minor works, and accounts of his two tours, 
Burney wrote a Life of Metastasio, and nearly all 
the musical articles in Rees’s Cyclopcedia. In 1783 
he became organist to Chelsea Hospital, where 
he died 12th April 1814. He knew intimately 
many of the most eminent men of the day, in- 
cluding Burke, Dr Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Garrick. See the Life (1832) by his famous 
daughter Fanny, Madame D’Arblay (q.v.). — His 
son, Charles Burney, D.D. (1757-1817), was a 
schoolmaster and classical critic ; another son, 
James (1750-1821), was a rear-admiral In the navy, 
and wrote Voyages (see Manwaring’s Life, 1931); 
and a daughter of his second marriage, Sarah 
Harriet (c. 1770-1844), wrote novels. 

Burnouf, Jean Louis (1775-1844), philologist, 
was professor of Rhetoric at the College de 
France (1817), inspector and librarian of the uni- 
versity, and member of the AcadSraie des Inscrip- 
tions (1836), He translated Tacitus (1827-33). — 
His son, Eugene, a great orientalist, was born at 
Paris in 1801. He became a member of the 
Academic des Inscriptions in 1832, and from then 
till his death (28th May 1852) was professor of 
Sanskrit at the College do France. His first 
works were on Pali (1826-27) and Zend MSS. 
His lithographed edition (1829-43) of theVendi- 
dad-Sad6, part of the Zend-Avesta, and his Com- 
mentaire sur le Yagna (1833) revealed the language 
anddoctrineofZoroastertothe western world. He 
attempted to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Persepolis (1836). In 1840 he published text 
and translation of the Bh&gavata Purdna, a 
system of Indian mythology, and in 1844 his 
Histoire du Bouddhisme. See his Correspondence 
(1891), and Lives by Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire 
(1892) and Berger (1893).— Eugene’s cousin, Smile 
L ouis (1821-1907), philologist, directed the French 
school at Athens, and wrote on Sanskrit, Greek 
the Science of Religion, Japanese mythology’ 
and Latin hymnology. 

Burns, Sir George (1795-1890), a Glasgow 
philanthropist and founder of the Cunard (q.v.) 
Company, was created a baronet in 1889 ; see 
Life by Hodder (1890). — His son, John (1829- 
1901), was created Baron Inverclyde in 1897, and 
was succeeded by his son, George (1861-1905)— 
both of them chairmen of the Cunard Company. 

Burns, Jabez, D.D. (1805-76), born at Oldham, 
was a minister of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion at London (1826) and at Perth (1830-85L 
and returned to London to become minister of 
a General Baptist congregation in Marylebono. 
He lectured on temperance, peace, abolition o F 
capital punishment, &c., and wrote Sketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons (15 vols.), the Pulpit CvcUb 
peedia (4 vols. 1846-60), &c. 

Burns, John (1858-1943), labour leader, born 
of Scottish parentage in London, worked as an 
engineer, took to Socialism, and, eleoted M.P. for 
Battersea In 1892, became President of the Local 
Government Board in 1905, of the Board of Trade 
1914, but resigned when war began. He was the 
first working-man Cabinet minister in Britaiu. 

Burns, Robert, was born at Alloway, near 
Ayr, January 25, 1769, the son of a small 
farmer. In 1766, the father, an intelligent man 
with a great belief in education, moved to Mount 
Olipliant, four miles south-east of Ayr ; in 17TJ 
there was another move to Lochlea. The boy^ 
education, begun at a school at Alloway Mill, 
aud continued by one John Murdoch, was 
thoroughly literary ; he was exercised in turning 
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verse into prose, selecting synonyms, and 
so forth. Unlike Hogg, Burns had always more 
or less consciously studied the technique of his 
art Among early influences ought to be 
reckoned the popular tales and ballads and songs 
of Betty Davidson, an old woman who lived \wtfc 
the poet’s family. He read Allan Ramsay, and 
L C an to write a little. Acquaintance with 
sailors and smugglers widened his moral ideas, 
and he became a kind of rural Don Juan, though 
he had too much heart for the role. 1 he death 
of Burns’s father in 1784 left him to try to farm 
for himself. Farming without capital was, even 
then, like gambling without capital-one reverse 
meant ruin! Burns's husbandry at Mossgiel near 
Mauchline went ill; the entanglement with 
Jean Armour (1767-1834) began ; and out of his 
poverty, his passion, his despair, and his desperate 
mirth, came the extraordinary poetic harvest of 
1785. To this year belong the Epistle to Dame, 
Death and Dr Hornbook, The Twa Herds, The 
Jolly Beggars, Halloiv E’en, The Cotter s Saturday 
Night, Holy Willie’s Prayer , The Holy Fair, and 
The Address to a Mouse. If we had only the 
verses of this year, Burns would remain the 
greatest of known popular poets. His topics 
were topics at which, probably, dozens of other 
rural rhymers were hammering. But then Rums 
touched them with the hand of a master; and no 
poet perhaps of any language has ever attained 
such a wild perfection as he reaches m the reck- 
less merriment of The Jolly Beggars. The next 
year found Burns still busy; it was another 
annus mirabilis, though much of the verse is 
satirical, and necessarily less interesting, lne 
Twa Dogs is a masterpiece of humour; Ine 
Lament and Despondency remind one of Regmer. 
In this year there was abundant trouble with Jean 
Armour; there was the Highland Mary (Mary 
Campbell) episode, and her death. Looking about 
him for money, that he might emigrate to Jamaica, 
Burns published the famous and much-sought- 
after Kilmarnock edition of his poems (600 copies, 
1786). Their fame spread, Burns got a few 
pounds, and was just about to sail, when the 
praises and promises of admirers induced him to 
stay in Scotland. In winter he went to Edin- 
burgh, met the wits and the great, and was a 
lion. The poems were reprinted in 1787, and 
some money came in (about £500 ultimately). 
On returning to the country, he was much made 
of and ‘ fell to his old love again,’ Jean Armour ; 
then after a Highland tour, went back to 
Edinburgh, and began the epistolary flirtations 
with Mrs M‘Lehose (Clarinda). By this date 
Johnson had set about publishing his Scots 
Musical Museum, to which we owe all that is 
briefest and brightest of Burns. He contributed 
an astonishing number of the most beautiful, 
tender, passionate, and vivacious songs in any 
language, chiefly adapted to old Scottish airs, 
and moulded now and then on old Scots words. 
Tn 1788 Burns married Jean Armour. He took a 
lease of Ellisland farm, on the Nith, above 
Dumfries, and next year received an appoint- 
ment in the Excise. Tam o' Shanter (1790) 
was written in one day; by this time Ellis- 
land, like all Burns’s worldly enterprises, had 
proved a failure. He left his farm, withdrew 
to Dumfries and to gauging, flirted with the 
French Revolution, drank, wrote songs, ex- 
pressed opinions then thought Radical, and 
made himself unpopular with the local lairds. 
But in 1795 he turned patriot again. He died 
on 21st July 1796 of endocarditis induced by rheu- 
matism, at Dumfries, and there is buried. 


Burns is so much the greatest of Scottish 
poets that no other comes into the reckoning. 
Scott is a genius more universal, more genial ; 
but for the mere essence of poetry and spirit 
of song, Burns has no equal, not in Scots 
poetry only, but in the literature of the world. 
He is not merely a lyric poet of unsurpassed 
energy, and of an art usually unerring, but he 
is a satirist and a descriptive poet second to 
few He takes our hearts by storm ; he rushes 
in with the tifes and pipes playing gloriously ; lie 
wins us at once by a natural intrepid gallantry of 
art. It is for this gay courage, or again for his 
brief natural sadness, that he is so esteemed, and 
for an art simple, unaffected, completely appro- 
priate, and classically clear. It is not the faults 
of Burns, on the whole, nor his shamefaced 
glorying in them that remain in the memory 
and the imagination. It is the good element 
in him, the tender heart and proud courage and 
sound humour that survive. On the rest the 
righteousness of Oblivion scatters his poppy, 
and leaves us only the memory of a great poet. 

See the poems (Kilmarnock, J786--a tine copy 
now at Alloway cost £1000; Edinburgh, 1/87 ; 
London, 1787; Edinburgh and London, L93) 
the editions, with Life, by Currie (4 vols. 1800) 
Allan Cunningham (8 ™ls. 1834), Chambers (4 
vols 1851 ; new ed. by Wallace, 1896), bcott 
Douglas and Nichol (7 vols. 1877-82), and 

Henfey and Henderson (J 896 " 9 ])- ® ee . ^ 
Lockhart (1828.; new ed. 1914), Shairp (1879) 
Alexander Smith (1868), Mrs Carswell (1930) 

F. B. Snyder (1932) ; the edition of the Letters 
by J. de Lancey Ferguson (2 vols. 1931); the 
Essays by Carlyle and R. L. Stevenson ( Men ana 
Books). A Life and Works in French by Angellier 
was published in 1893; and there are more or 
less full German translations by Freiligrath, 
Ruete, Bartsch, and others, as well as Flemish 
and other versions. 

Bums, William Chalmers (1818-68), bom at 
Dun manse, near Brechin, from 1846 was a 
Presbyterian missionary in China. See Memoir 
(1870), by his brother Islay (1817-72), who from 
1864 was Free Church professor of Theology at 
Glasgow. See Memoir of him by Prof. Blaikie 
prefixed to his Remains (1874). 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett, American gen- 
eral, bora at Liberty, Indiana, 23d May 1824, 
served an apprenticeship to a tailor, but gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1847. He left the army as 
first-lieutenant in 1852, but returned as colonel 
of volunteers in 1861, commanded a brigade at 
Bull Run, and in February 1862 captured Roan- 
oke Island. Having rendered important services 
at South Mountain and Antietam, he in No- 
vember reluctantly superseded M'Clellan. On 
13th December he crossed the Rappahannock, 
and attacked Lee near Fredericksburg, but was 
repulsed with a loss of over 10,000 men. In 
1863 he successfully held Knoxville, and in 1864 
led a corps under Grant through the battles of 
the Wilderness and Cold Harbour. Resigning in 
April 1865, he was elected Governor of; Rhode 
Island (1866-68), and U.S. senator in 1875 and 
1881. He died at Bristol, R.I., 13th September 
1881. See Life by Poore (Prov. 1882). 

Burr, Aaron, an American statesman, born at 
Newark, New Jersey, 6th February 1756, graduated 
at Princeton, where his father and grandfather 
(Jonathan Edwards) had been president of the 
college, and in 1775, joining the patriot army, 
gained a high reputation. Called to the bar in 
1782, he was attorney-general 1789-91, U.S. 
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senator 1791-97, and vice-president of the U.S. 
1800-5. His defeat in a contest'for the governor- 
ship of New York led him to force a duel (11th 
July 1804) on Alexander Hamilton, his personal 
rival, who fell mortally wounded. Burr fled to 
South Carolina, and though indicted for murder, 
returned and completed his term as vice-presi- 
dent. He now prepared to raise a force to 
conquer Texas, and establish there a republic, 
and ultimately (said his enemies, unjustly) dis- 
member the Union. This enterprise was pro- 
claimed by tlie president, and Burr tried for 
treason (1807). Acquitted, but bankrupt in 
reputation, he spent some wretched years in 
Europe, and in 1812 resumed his law practice in 
New York. Here, shunned by society, he died, 
14th September 183G. See his Journal (1908) and 
Lives by Merwin (1900), Wandell (1925). 

Burritt, Elihu, ‘the learned blacksmith,’ 
was born at New Britain, Conn., December 8, 
1810. He worked as a blacksmith in his native 
place and at Worcester, Mass., but devoted all 
his leisure to mathematics and languages — 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and most of 
the modern European languages. He was best 
known to the world as an earnest apostle of 
peace, through his Christian Citizen and his 
travels over Europe and the United States. His 
chief works are Sparks from the Anvil (1848), 
Olive Leaves (1853), Peace Papers (1869), and A 
Walk from John o' Groat's to Land's End (1865). 
He took a prominent part in advocating an 
ocean penny-postage. For many years he lived 
in England, in 1865-70 as U.S. consul at Birming- 
ham. He died at New Britain, 6tl: March 1879. 
See Life by Charles Northern! (1879). 

Burroughs, John, born at Roxbury, New 
York, April 3, 1837, was brought up on a farm, 
and after some years of teaching, journalism, and 
clerking in the treasury department at Washing- 
ton, settled down in 1874 on a farm in New 
York, to divide his time between literature, 
fruit-culture, and periodic duties as a bank- 
examiner. His books mostly deal with country 
life, and include Wake Robin (1871), Winter Sun- 
shine (1875J, Birds and Poets (1877), Locusts and 
Wild Honey (1879), Pepacton (1881), Fresh Fields , 
Signs ami Seasons (1886), Riverby , Whitman (1896), 
The Light of Day, Literary Values , Jar and Near , 
Breath of Life (1910). He died March 29, 1921. 

Burrows, Sir Gforof. (1801-87), physician, was 
in 1874 created a baronet. 

Burrows, Montagu (1819-1905), born at Had- 
ley, near Barnet, rose in the navy to com- 
mander (1852), and then, going up to Oxford, 
took a double first, and in 1S02 became Chichele 
professor of Modern History. Among his works 
are Worthies of All Souls (1874), Wields Place in 
History (18S2), Life of Hawke (1883), The Cinque 
Ports (1888), Commentaries on the History of Eng- 
land (1893), and Autobiography (190S). 

Burt, Edward, General Wade's agent in road- 
making through the Highlands (1725-26), in 1754 
published his Letters from the North of Scotland, 
and died in London, 4th February 1755.} 

Burt, Thomas (1837-1922), Liberal and Labour 
M.P. for Morpeth 1874-1918, was born at Murton 
Row in Tynemouth parish, and began life ns a 
miner. He became a Priry-Councillor in 1905. 
See bis Autobiography (1924). 

Burton, Sir Frf.deric William (1810-1900), 
water-colour painter, was born at Clifden, County 
Clare, and educated at Dublin. From 1874 to 
1894 be wa* director of the National Gallery. 


Burton, John Hill, historian, was bom at 
Aberdeen 22d August 1809. Having graduated 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, he was articled 
to a lawyer, but soon came to the Edinburgh bar, 
where, however, he mainly devoted himself to 
study and letters. He was in 1854 appointed 
Secretary to the Prison Board of Scotland, and 
was a Prison Commissioner, Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland, an LL.D. of Edinburgh, and 
D.C.L. of Oxford. He died near Edinburgh, 
10th August 1881. From 1833 he contributed 
to the Westminster Review on law, history, and 
political economy ; to Blackwood's Magazine, the 
Scotsman, &c., he furnished many literary 
sketches ; and he published a Life of Hume (1846), 
Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden (1847), Political Economy (1849), Narra- 
tives from Criminal Trials in Scotland (1852), 
The Book-Hunter (1862), The Scot Abroad ( 2 vols. 
1864), The Cairngorm Mountaitis (1864), History oj 
Scotland (7 vols. 1867-70 ; revised ed. 8 vols. 
1873), History of the Reign of Queen Ay me (1880), 
&c. See Memoir by his wife, prefixed to a new 
edition of The Book-Hunter (1882). 

Burton, Lord. See Bass. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, traveller, was 
born in 1821 at Torquay (not at Barham 
House, Herts), the son of Colonel Burton, and 
educated in France and England. in 1842 he 
served in Sind under Sir Charles Napier; and 
having mastered Hindustani, Persian, and 
Arabic, made (disguised as an Afghan pilgrim) 
the daring journey described in his Pilgrimage 
to El Medinah and Mecca (1855). After visiting 
Somaliland and service in the Crimea, he in 1856 
set out with Speke (q.v.) on the journey which 
led to the discovery (1858) of Lake Tanganyika, 
and afterwards travelled in North America. In 
1861 he was consul at Fernando Po, and went 
on a mission to Dahomey. He was subse- 
quently consul at Santos in Brazil, at Damascus 
and (1872) at Trieste. In 1876-78 he visited 
Midian, and in 1882 Guinea ; and he was knighted 
in 18S6. He died at Trieste 20th October 1890 
Among Burton's many works are : First Footsteps 
in East Africa (1S56), Lake Reqioyis of Cential 
Africa (1860), City of the Saints (1861), Jrantfennos 
in U est Africa (1863), The Nile Basin, Vikram and 
the Vampire (1869). He also wrote on Sind, Goa 
Abbeokuta Paraguay, Brazil, Syria, Zanzibar! 
Ice and ( bltima Thule, 1S75), Bologna, and 
Midian ; on Falconry, Sword and Bayonet Exer- 
cise ; and translated Camoens (1880), with a Life 
and Coyyimentary ( 18 S 1 ). The master of thirty-five 
languages, he published a literal translation of the 
Araftian Nights (16 vols. 1885-S8), of which his 
wife issued an expurgated edition. Lady Burton 
(1831-96), the companion of his wanderings from 
1861, wrote Inner Life of Syria (1876). Ac Se* 
£ er -Ltfe of Sir Richard (1893), the countMt 
by Miss Stisted (1896) ; Lives by Wright (1906) 
and Downey (1931); Penzer’s J5iWtogra»Ai/(1928)* 
and J. Burton's Life of Lady Burton (1942). * 

Burton, Robert, author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy , born at Lindloy, Leicestershire, 
8th February 1570/7, was educated at Nuneaton. 
Sutton Coldfield, ami Brasenose College, Oxford 
and in 1599 was elected a studont of Christ 
Church. In 1616 he w’ns presented to the 
Oxford vicarage of St Thomas, and about 1630 
to the rectory of 8egrave. Both livings he kept, 
but spent his life at Christ Church, where he 
died, 25th January 1639/40. Little is known of 
the life of ‘Democritus Junior’; but according 
to Anthony A Wood : * He was au exact maths- 
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matician, a curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thro’ paced philologist, 
aud one that understood the surveying of lands 
well. . . . His company was very merry, facete, 
and juvenile.’ Not unnaturally, it was rumoured 
—falsely— that the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy died a suicide’s death. The first 
edition of the great work appeared in quarto 
in 1621. Four more editions in folio were 
published within the author's lifetime, each 
with successive alterations and additions ; the 
final form of the book was the sixth edition 
(1601-52; reprinted by the Nonesuch Press in 
1923). Of interest is the long preface ‘ Democritus 
to the Reader,’ in which Burton gives indirectly 
an account of himself and his studies. This 
strange book is a farrago from all, even the most 
out-of-the-way classical and medieval writers, yet 
not one quotation but lends strength or illus- 
tration to his argument. Every page is marked 
by keen irony, profound and often gloomy 
humour, and by strong and excellent sense ; 
while throughout there runs a deep undertone 
of earnestness that at times rises into a grave 
eloquence of quite singular charm. Milton, Dr 
Johnson, Sterne, Byron, and Lamb were all 
influenced or impressed by the book. See the 
edition by Shilleto, with introd. by Bullen (3 
vols. 1893). 

Bury, Blaze de. See Blaze. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte Susan Maria (1775- 
1861), youngest child of the fifth Duke of Argyll, 
married in 1796 Colonel John Campbell (d. 1809), 
and in 1818 the Rev. Edward John Bury (1790-32). 
Beautiful and accomplished, she published sixteen 
novels and other works, including probably the 
anonymous Diary illustrative of the Times of 
Oeorge IV. (2 vols. 1838). 

Bury, John Bagnell (1861-1927), born in Co. 
Monaghan, professor of Modern History (1893- 
1902) and Greek (1898-1902) in Dublin and there- 
after of Modern History in Cambridge, wrote 
histories of Greece, the Later Roman Empire, 
and edited Pindar and Gibbon. [Byoo'n.\ 

Bury, Richard de. See Aungerville. 

Busbecq, Oqier Ghiselin df. (1522-92), a Flem- 
ish diplomatist, in 1556-62 the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand’s ambassador at Constantinople. He wrote 
two works on Turkey. See his Life and Letters 
by Forstar and Daniell (2 vols. 1880). [Bys-bekf .] 

Busby, Richard (1606-95), born at Lutton- 
Bowine, Lincolnshire, from Westminster School 
passed to Christ Church, Oxford, and from 1640 
till his death was head-master of Westminster. 
He is the type of pedagogues alike for learning, 
assiduity, and unsparing application of the birch ; 
none the less for his own loyalty and piety, and 
the grateful affection of his pupils. Among them 
were Dryden, Locke, South, and Atterbury. See 
Life by Russell Barker (1895). 

Busch, Moritz (1821-99), a German publicist, 
born at Dresden, who from a Radical became an 
adherent of Bismarck’s. 

Busch, Wilhelm (1832-1908), comic artist, was 
born near Hanover, and began in 1S59 to draw 
for the Fliegende Bldtter. [Boosh.] 

Biisohing, Anton Friedrich (1724-93), geo- 
grapher, was born in Schaumburg-Lippe, and 
died the director of a gymnasium in Berlin.— 
His son, Johann Gustav (1783-1829), published 
many works on German antiquities, literature, 
and art. [Bysh-ing.] 

Busenbaum, Hermann (1600-68), was born in 
Westphalia, and died rector of the Jesuit College 


at Miinster. His Medulla Theologice Moralis 
(1645) became a standard authority in Jesuit 
seminaries, though several of its propositions 
were condemned by the popes. An ill-expressed 
sentence seems to mean (but does not), 4 When the 
end is lawful, the means also are lawful. ’ [ Boo-zen • 
bouwi.] 

Bush, Joseph (1826-1906), Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Ashly, near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

Bushnell, Horace (1S02-1S76), theologian, was 
born at New Preston, Conn., and died at Hart- 
ford. 

Busk, Hans, one of the chief originators of the 
volunteer movement, was born 11th May 1815, 
and educated at King’s College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, lie was called to 
the bar in 1841, and in 1847 was high-sheriff of 
Radnorshire. At Cambridge he founded a rifle 
club; and he helped in 1858 to revive the only 
existing volunteer corps, the Victoria Rifles. 
He died 11th March 1882.— His sister, Rachel 
Harriktte Busk (1818-1907), folklorist and 
traveller, published Folk-songs of Italy (1S86), and 
collections from Spain, Tirol, and the East. 

Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto (1866-1924), 
pianist and composer (of a noteworthy pianoforte 
concerto, Doktor Faust and other operas, &c.) ( 
born at Empoli, taught at Moscow, Boston, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. See Dent’s Life (1933). 

Buss, Frances Mary (1827-94), promoter of 
the higher education of women, and founder of 
the North London Collegiate School for Ladies. 
See Life by Ridley (1896). 

Bussy-Rabutin, properly Roger de Rabutin, 
Comte de Bussy (1618-93), author of the cele- 
brated Histoire amoureuse des Gaules (1666 ; with 
introd. by Sainte-Beuve, 2 vols. 1868). His 
Mbnoires were edited by Lalanne (1857). See his 
Letters to his cousin Madame de Sevign6 and 
others (5 vols. 1859), and his Life by Gailly (1910). 

Butoher, Samuel Henry (1850-1910), M.P. lor 
Cambridge University from 1906, was born in 
Dublin, the eldest son of the Bishop of Meath. 
Educated at Marlborough and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was senior classic and chancellor’s 
medallist in 1873, gained a fellowship, resigned it 
on his marriage in 1876 to the youngest daughter 
of Archbishop Trench, and then was elected to 
an extraordinary fellowship at University College, 
Oxford. In 1882 he succeeded Black ie as Greek 
professor at Edinburgh, but resigned in 1903. 

Bute, John Stuart, third Earl of (1713-92), 
succeeded his father in 1723, and about 1737 
was made one of his Lords of the Bedchamber 
by Frederick, Prince of Wales. On the prince’s 
death (1751), Bute became Groom of the Stole to 
his son, afterwards George III., over whose mind 
he obtained a strong influence. In 1761 he 
was appointed one of the principal secretaries 
of state; and from 29tli May 1762 to 8th April 
1763 he was prime-minister. His government 
was one of the most unpopular that ever held 
office, its fundamental principle being the suprem- 
acy of the royal prerogative. Bute may have 
been incapable ; but, worse than that, he was 
deemed by the popular verdict ‘ unfit to be 
prime-minister of England, as (1) a Scotsman, 
(2) the king’s friend, and (3) an honest man.’ 
For some time he retained his influence over the 
king, but from 1768 his life was chiefly spent 
in the country, where he engaged in botany 
and science study. See Life by Lovat Fraser 
(1912).— His fourth descendant, John Patrick 
Crichton-Stuart (1847-1900), born at Mount- 
Stuart, Bute, in 1848 succeeded his father 
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as third Marquis of Bute. Educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1868 he was ad- 
mitted into the Catholic Church by Monsignor 
Capel. He was author of several works, including 
a translation of the Roman Breviary (2 vols. 1879). 

Butler, Alban (1710*78), Catholic hagio- 
grapher, was born at Applotree, Northampton ; 
was educated at Douai, and became professor 
there ; was for some time chaplain to the Duke 
of Norfolk ; and at his death was head of the 
English College at St Orr.er. His great work is 
the Lives of the Saints (4 vols. 1756-59). — His 
nephew, Charles Butler (1750-1832), a lawyer, 
wrote on legal and theological subjects. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, lawyer, general, 
and congressman, was born at Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, 5th November 1818. Graduating at 
Waterville College, Maine, in 1838, and admitted 
to the bar in 1840, he became noted as a criminal 
lawyer, a champion of the working-classes, and 
an ardent Democrat, both in the legislature and 
in the state senate. In 1861 he was appointed 
ra^jor-general of volunteers, and in 1862 took 
possession of New Orleans (1st May), where 
prompt and severe measures crushed all opposi- 
tion. In December ‘Beast Butler,’ as the 
Confederates called him, was superseded, but 
in November 1863 received a command in Vir- 

f inia, and next year made an expedition against 
ort Fisher, near Wilmington. Elected to Con- 
gress in 1866, he was prominent in the Republican 
efforts for the reconstruction of the southern 
states and the impeachment of President Johnson. 
In 1878 and 1879 he was nominated for governor 
of Massachusetts by the National party, and 
endorsed by Democrats, in 1882 elected, but in 
1883 again defeated. His nomination for presi- 
dent in 18S4 was not taken seriously. He died 
at Washington, 11th January 1893. See his Auto- 
biography (1892). 

Butler, Lady Eleanor (1745-1829), and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby (1755-1831), two Irish recluses, 
known as the ‘ Maids of Llangollen ’ or ‘ Ladies 
of the Vale.' They settled about 1774 at Plas 
Newydd, Llangollen, and were visited here by 
Mine, de Genlis, Miss Seward, De Quincey, &c. 

Butler, Elizabeth. See Butler, Sir W. F. 
Butler, Frances Pierce. See Kemble. 
Butler, George, D.D. (1774-1853), was born in 
London and educated at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
fellow. He was head-master of Harrow 1805-29, 
when he retired to the Northamptonshire rectory 
of Gayton, and Dean of Peterborough from 1842. 
—His eldest son, Georoe Butler, D. D., born in 
1819, was educated at Harrow, at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and at Exeter College, Oxford, where in 
1841 he gained the Hertford, and in 1813 took a 
first in classics. He became vice-principal of 
Cheltenham College ; and was principal of Liver- 
pool College 1867-82, when Mr Gladstone gave 
him a Winchester canonry. Author of religious, 
educational, and other works, ho died 14th March 
1890. — He married (1852) Josephine Elizabeth 
(1828-1900), daughter of John Grey (q.v.), a 
prominent advocate of women’s rights and social 
reform, who wrote Personal Reminiscences of a 
Greiit Crusade (on behalf of social purity, 1S90). 
See books on her by Fawcett and Turner (1928), 
G. W. and L. A. Johnson (enlarged 1928). — His 
hrothor, Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. (1S33- 
1918), torn at Gayton, was oducated at Harrow 
and Trinity, Cambridge, where lie was senior 
olasslo in 1855 (as was In 1887 his wife Agnata 
Rurnsay). He was head-master of Harrow 1859- 


1886, dean of Gloucester (1885-86), then master 
of Trinity. See his son’s memoir (1925). 

Butler, James. See Ormonde. 

Butler, Joseph, one of the most eminent of 
English divines, was born 18th May 1692 at 
Wantage, in Berkshire, the youngest of the eight 
children of a retired draper. With a view to the 
Presbyterian ministry, he attended a dissenting 
academy at Gloucester, afterwards at Tewkes- 
bury, where the future Archbishop Seeker was 
his schoolfellow. At twenty-two he gave proof 
of “high metaphysical ability in a letter to Dr 
Samuel Clarke, and about the same time joined 
the Church of England, and entered Oriel College, 
Oxford. He graduated in 1718, and took orders ; 
in the same year he was appointed preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, where he preached those re- 
markable sermons which he published in 1726. 
The first three, On Human Nature , constitute 
one of the most important contributions ever 
made to moral science — the scope of the reason- 
ing, briefly, that virtue is consonant with, and 
vice a violation of, man’s nature. He became 
prebendary of Salisbury (1721), and rector of 
Haughton-le-Skerne near Darlington (1722); in 
1725 he was presented to the ‘golden rectory’ of 
Stanhope, also in Durham. Here he resided In 
great retirement till 1733, busy on hi9 Analogy. 
Seeker desired to see him promoted to some 
more important position, and mentioned his 
name once to Queen Caroline. The queen 
thought he had been dead, and asked Archbishop 
Blackburne. ‘No, madam,’ said the Arch- 
bishop, ‘he is not dead, but he is buried.’ In 
1733 Butler became chaplain to his friend Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, and in 1736 a prebendary of 
Rochester, and clerk of the closet to Queen 
Caroline. In 1736 he published the Analogy oj 
Religion, Natural and Revealed , whose germs 
were contained in his three sermons, and which 
has entitled him, in the words of Chalmers, to be 
called the ‘Bacon of theology.’ In 1738 he was 
made Bishop of Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St 
Paul’s ; in 1747 he is said to have been offered 
the primacy ; and in 1750 he was translated to 
Durham. Ho died at Bath, 16th June 1752, and 
was buried in Bristol Cathedral. See Gladstone’s 
edition of liis Works (2 vols. 1896), and his Sub- 
sidiary Studies (1896), and Lives by Bartlett 
(1839), Collins (1S81), Spooner (1902), Baker(1924). 

Butler. Josephine. See Butler (George). 

Butler, Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), born in 
New Jersey, became professor of Philosophy in 
Columbia University in 1889, president in 1902- 
1945. He received the Nobel Peace prize in 1931. 

Butler, Samuel, author of Hudibras, the son 
of a small farmer, was baptised at Strensham, 
Worcestershire, 8tli February 1612, He was 
educated at Worcester grammar-school, and 
porliaps Oxford or Cambridge. As secretary to 
a Mr Jeffreys, a Justice of the Peace, of Earls- 
Croome, Worcestershire, ho is said to have occu- 
pied his leisure with music and painting. He 
was afterwards in the service of the Countess 
of Kent, and became intimate with Selden. 
Thero is no ground for saving lie was in the 
service of Sir Samuel Luke, of Conlo Hoo, 
near Bedford, who is supposed to have sat 
for Hudibras. After tlio Restoration, he be- 
came secretary to the Earl of Carbery, Lord 
President of Wales, by whom he was appointed 
steward of Ludlow Castle. About this time he 
took a wife whoso fortune was lost in ‘111 
securities.’ The first part of 11 udfbros appeared 
in 1603, the second in 1004, aud the tun'd In 
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1678 The poem secured immediate popularity, 
lad was a special favourite of Charles II. s, 
N?ho however, rewarded its author with only 
i solitary grant of three hundred pounds, by 
Butler distributed among his creditors. From 
the Earl of Dorset, who introduced Hudibras 

the king he received some kindness , but 
his 'best friend was William Longueville of the 
Tempi! He died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden* of a consumption, on 25th September 
?680 and was buried, at iAmgueville’s expense, 
in the churchyard of St Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
The Posthumous Works (1716) are mainly spurious, 
unlike his Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose 
<1759) There is an edition of Butlers works, in- 
cluding Vis Characters, by A. R. Waller (1905-8). 

Butler, Samuel (1774-1839), born at Kenil- 
worth, from Rugby passed to St John s 
Cambridge. In 1798-1836 he was head-master of 

Shrewsbury, then Bishop of Llcht,e ! d ^ nd s ^?. V UE L 
try. See Life (1896) by his grandson, Samuel 
Butler (1835-1902), philosophical satirist, writer 
on evolution, novelist, painter, and composer, 
author of Erewhon (1872 ; rev. e<L 1906), 

Revisited , The Way of all Flesh , &c. Seei^cords 
nnd Memorials (1903), by Streatfeild ; Life by U. 
Festing Jones (1919), J. F. Hams (191b) ; and a 
study by G. Caiman (1915). 

Butler, Walter (c. 1600-34), an Inst . sold er 
of fortune, the chief agent in Wallensteins 
murder, seven months after which he hnnselt 
died at Scliorndorf in Swabia. 

Butler, William Archer (1814-48), religious 
and philosophical writer, was born at Anner- 
ville, near Clonmel. The child of a mi^ed 
marriage, he turned Protestant while still a 
schoolboy at Clonmel, and two years later 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, where lie was 
appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in 1837. 

Butler, Sir William Francis (1838-1910), born 
at Suirville, Tipperary, was educated at Dublin, 
and became ensign of the 69th regiment in 1858, 
captain in 1872, a C.B. in 1874, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1880, a lieutenant-general in 1900, G.C.B. in 
1906, and P.C. in 1909. He served on the Red 
River Expedition (1870-71), °n fc he Ashant | 
Expedition (1873), in the Soudan (1884-85), and i 
commanded in South Africa in the y ea *' 8 18 p 8 " 
99 He published The Great Lone (i8/z;, 

Wild North lAind (1873), Far Out (1880), The 
Campaign of the Cataracts (1887), Sir Charles 
Napier (1890), and Sir George Colley (1899). See i his 
Autobiography (1911). In 18<7 n h ft e .^ r ‘ 3 ed 

BETH SOUTHERDEN THOMPSON O 85 ^ 83 ); 
painter, born at Lausanne. . She studieddrawi^ at 
home, in Floreuce, and in the School of Art, Ken- 
sington, from five to sixteen, when she began to 
paint in oil. After several rejections, her first 
Academy picture, ‘ Missing,’ was hung in 1873, 
and in 1874 the ‘ Roll Call’ made her reputation. 
Later pictures are ‘Quatre Bras (18/5), Bala- 
klava’ (1876), ‘ Inkermann ’ (1877, purchased by 
the Fine Art Society for £3000), ‘Listed (}|78), 

‘ Floreat Etona,’ ‘Scots Greys at Waterloo (1882), 
‘The Camel Corps’ (1894), and ‘ On the Morrow of 
Talavera * (1898). See her Autobiography (1923). 

Butt, Dame Clara(1873-193G), contralto singer, 
born at South wick, made her d6but in 1892. 

Butt, Isaac, the first ‘ Home Ruler,’ was the son 
of the Protestant rector of Stranorlar, and was 
born at Glenfin, County Donegal, 6th September 
1813. Educated at Raphoe and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he gained a brilliant reputation for 
his accomplished scholarship, edited the Dublin 
University Magazine from 1834 to 1838, and filled 
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the chair of Political Economy from 1836 to 
1841. He was called to the Irish bar in 1838, 
and ere long became a foremost champion of the 
Conservative cause, actively opposing O’Connell's 
Repeal Association in 1843. But from 1852 to 
1865 he represented Youghal as a ‘ Liberal Con- 
servative ’ and he defended Smith O'Brien and 
others in the state trials of 1848, as all the Fenian 
prisoners between 1S65 and 1869. In 1871 lie was 
returned for Limerick to lead the Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons, but soon 
found, to his mortification, that lie could not 
control the forces he had formed. He died 
near Dundrum, in County Dublin, oth May 18.9. 

Butterfield, William ( 1814 - 1900 ), was the 
architect of Keble College, Oxford ; St Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury; the chapel and 
quadrangle of Rugby; All Saints, Maigaiet 
Street, London ; and St Albans, Holborn. 

Buttmann, Philipp (1764-1829), born at Frank- 
fort, is best known by his Greek grammar (1792 ; 
22d ed. 1869) and Lexilogus (2 vols. 1818-25), both 
of them translated into English. [Boott man.] 

Butzer, Martin. See Bucer. 

Buxtehude, Dietrich (1637-1707), organist and 
composer, was born at Helsingor, > D( m ,nar J c ’ ’ *2? 
won fame in Liibeck. See study by Pnro (1913). 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell (1786-1845), phi- 
lanthropist, born at Earls Colne Essex, studied 

with brilliant success at 1 runty 5 ollege ’, 
in 1807 married a sister of Mrs Fry, and in 1808 
entered business as a brewer with we^-rewarded 
energy. As M.P. for Weymouth from 1818 to 
1837 he took a prominent part in evety debate 
on the amelioration of criminal law and prison 
discipline, suttee abolition, and slave emancipa- 
tion. In 1824, at Wilberfoice’s request, he suc- 
ceeded him as head of the anti-slavery party. 
He was created a baronet in 1840. See his 
Memoirs (1848), edited by hie tl"rd son, Charles 
(1823-71), an independent Liberal M.P. lroml8j7, 
a partner in the brewery o f T r n m a n . H an bur y, 
Buxton & Co., and father of Sydney (1853-1984), 
1st Earl Buxton (cr. 1920), who was Post-master- 

general in 1905-10, 

1910-14, Qovernor-genei al of S. Africa 1914 20. 

Buxtorf, Johann (1664-1629), Hebraist, was 
born at Kamen, in Westphalia ; in 1591 became 
professor of Hebrew at Basel, and died there of 
the plague. His Lexicon Clialdaicum, Talmvdicum , 
et Rabbinicum was completed by his son (1639), 
and has been recast by Fischer and Gelbe (2 vols. 
1866-74). See Life by Kautzsch (1879).— That 
son, Johann (1599-1664), succeeded to the Hebrew 
chair, as also did his son, Jakob (1645-1704), and 
his nephew, Johann (1663-1732). [ Boox-torf ] 

Buys-Ballot, Christoph Henrik Diedrik 
(1817-90), meteorologist, the inventor of the 
aeroklinoscope and of a system of weather 
signals, was born at Kloetingen in Zeeland, and 
died at Utrecht. [Bize-Bal-lot.] 

Byles, Sir John Barnard (1801-84), judge and 
legal writer, was born at Stowmarket. 

Byng, George, Viscount Torrinoton (1663- 
1733), admiral, was born at Wrothain, Kent, at 
fifteen entered the navy, and in 1688 recom- 
mended himself to William of Orange by his zeal 
in the cause of the Revolution. Made rear- 
admiral in 1703, he next year captured Gibraltar, 
and for his gallant conduct at the sea-fight of 
Mdlaga was knighted by Queen Anne. In 1708 
he commanded a squadron fitted out to oppose 
invasion by the Pretender. He pursued the 
French fleet to the Firth of Forth, took one 
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ship, and forced the rest back to Dunkirk. 
For his services during the ’15 he was created 
ft baronet ; and in 1718 he commanded the 
fleet sent to Sicily, on 31st July utterly destroy- 
ing the Spanish fleet off Messina. In 1721 he 
was created Viscount Torrington. — His fourth 
son, John Bynq, was born in 1704, in 1727 was 
appointed to a frigate, and served in the Medi- 
terranean. Rear-admiral in 1745, he went in 
1747 to the Mediterranean, where the death of 
Vice-admiral Medley gave him the chief com- 
mand. In 1756 he was sent with a poorly 
equipped squadron to relieve Minorca, at that time 
blockaded by a French fleet. Off the Castle of St 
Philip on 20tli May, he gave the signal to engage 
the enemy’s fleet. The van under Rear-admiral 
West at once attacked, but the rear, under Byng, 
got into some disorder and hardly came within 
gunshot. The van suffered great loss, and Byng 
sailed away to Gibraltar and left Minorca to its 
fate. In England the public was furious, and 
Byng was brought home under arrest. Acquitted 
of cowardice or disaffection, he was found guilty 
of neglect of duty, and condemned to death, but 
recommended to mercy. The king refusing a 
pardon, Byng was shot on the Monarque at Ports- 
mouth, 14 tli March 1757. See Trnistall's study 
(192S) and edition of The By ng Papers (1930 etseq.). 

Byng, Julian (1862-1935), Viscount Byng of 
Vimy (cr. 1926), commanded the 9th Army 
Corps in Gallipoli (1915), the Canadian Army 
Corps (1916-17), and the 3d Army (1917-18). 
Governor-general of Canada (1921-26), he was Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police (1928-31), 
and was made field-marshal in 1932. 

Bynkershoek, Cornelis Van (1673-1743), a 
Dutch jurist. [Bljng-kers-hook ; y as uy in buy.] 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn (b. 1S8S), American 
explorer and aviator, made the first aeroplane 
flight over the North Pole 9th May 1926; he flew 
over the South Pole 2Sth-29th November 1929. 
From his base, ‘Little America,’ near Ross Sea, he 
carried out Antarctic exploration in 1933-34. 

Byrd, or Birde, William (1543-1623), com- 
poser, studied under Tallis, became organist 
of Lincoln in 1563, a gentleman of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Chapel-royal in 1569. Composer of the 
first English madrigals (1588; collected 1921), he 
wrote much sacred music (including the canon 
Non Nobis, Domine), and largely for the virginal. 
See a monograph by Howes (1928). 

Byrglus, Justus, or Jost BArgi (1552-1633), 
inventor of celestial globes, born in the Swiss 
canton of St Gall, f Beer-gi-oos ; g hard.] 

Byrne, Donn (1889-1928), was the pen name 
of Brian Oswald Donn- Byrne, Irish- American 
novelist and short-story writer, who wrote Messer 
Marco l*olo (1921), Hangman's House (1926), &c. 

Byrom, John (1692-1703). poet and steno- 
grapher, was born at Broughton, near Man- 
chester, studied medicine at Montpellier, returned 
to London to teach his new system of shorthand, 
but in 1740 succeeded to the family estates. See 
his Diary (ed. 1854-7) and Poems (ed. 1894-1912). 

Byron, Georuk (Jordon, sixth Lord Byron 
of Rochdale, was born in London, 22nd January 
1788. His mother was Catherine Gordon, heiress 
of the Gordons of Gight; his father was John 
Byron, nephew of the fifth or ‘wicked’ Lord 
Byron, and son of Admiral John Byron (1723- 
86), who, sailing with Anson, was wrecked In 
the Wager off Patagonia and wrote a classical 
account of the disaster. In the 17th century 
the Byrons were strong royalists, and the Sir 
John Bymn of the day was created Lord Byron 


of Rochdale in 1643. The fifth or ‘ wicked * 
lord (1722-98) killed his cousin, Mr Chaworth. 
in a duel, sold the great Lancashire estates, 
was generally unpopular, and seems to have 
been mad. Captain John Byron, his heir and 
the poet’s father, was at least as great a rascal. 
He seduced, borrowed money from, eloped 
with, married, and ill-treated the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen; the only offspring of this mar- 
riage who lived being Augusta, afterwards 
Mrs Leigh (1782-1851). Next he married Cath- 
erine Gordon, whose fortune lie spent, and whom 
he would probably have ill-treated if she had not 
been at least as great a vixen as he was a rascal. 

The poet’s early life was mostly passed at Aber- 
deen. At his grandfather’s death in 1798 (the 
father had fortunately died seven years before), 
Mrs Byron and her son removed to England, and 
in 1801 Byron was sent to Harrow. Thence in 1805 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he spent nearly three years and perpetrated not 
a few follies. His first work, Hours of Idleness 
(1807), is probably the worst first book even 
written by a considerable poet, and it was 
savagely ‘cut up’ in the Edinburgh Review. He 
published next year a rejoinder, English Bards 
ami Scotch Reviewers , an imitative but, in its way, 
capital Popian satire, and soon afterwards (in 
June 1809) started for a grand tour. After 
brief visits to Spain and Malta, he made his way 
to Greece and the /Egean, where he spent the 
greater part of two years. This voyage ‘ made 
Byron ; it required something absolutely new to 
awaken his powerful and original faculties. On 
his return, he found his affairs wretchedly in- 
volved. He spoke sometimes in the House of 
Lords, and went much into society ; but he never 
liked England, where the life was too uniform to 
suit him. Childe Harold, appearing 20th February 

1812, had, before the end of March, run through 
seven whole editions. Besides smaller pieces, 
the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos appeared in 

1813, the Corsair , Jxira , and the Hebrew Melodies 
in 1814, the Bride of Corinth and Parisina in 
1815. During these years he was the darling ot 
society, and the object of the maddest devotion 
from many women, notably Lady Caroline Lamb. 
On 2d January 1815, to the surprise of all, he 
married Anne Isabella Milbanke (1792-1860), 
heiress in her own l ight of the barony of Went- 
worth. Ilis daughter Ada was born in Decembei 
1815, and in January 1816 Lady Byron left hei 
husband’s house for ever. 

Forty-five years after the poet’s death, Mrs 
Beecher Stowe informed the world that Lady Byron 
(then dead) had informed her that the separation 
was due to her discovery of a more than sisterly 
affection between the poet and his sister Augusta. 
But proof is wholly wanting : and the relations 
between Lady Byron and Mrs Leigh subsequent 
to the separation are hopelessly incompatible 
with the story. Anyhow, Byron was now held 
up to such obloquy in newspapers and by 
society, that lie left England never to return. 
Ho first went up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
where he met the Shelleys, with whom he con- 
nected himself by friendship with the poet, and by 
a liaison with Jane or Claire Clairmont, Godwin’s 
stepdaughter. Venice was his headquarters for 
some two years. Hero in 1S19 he became the 
accepted lover of the Countess Teresa Quiccioli ; 
and till 1820 he was much in her society at 
Ravenna. In 1820 he removed to Pisa, and in 
1822 to Genoa. Hence he set out in July 1825 to 
join the movement for recovering the independ- 
ence of Greece. Weary months, spent chiefly la 
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the Ionian Islands, passed before he could get 
into active work ; at last he landed at Misso- 
longhi on 5th January 1824; laboured against 
bad weather, disunion among the Greeks, and 
other checks ; caught rheumatic fever, and died 
on 19th April. His body was brought to Eng- 
land, and buried in the church of Hucknall- 
Torkard, near Newstead. Allegra (1817-22), 
Byron's illegitimate daughter by Claire Clair- 
mont, died in a convent to his great grief ; his 
daughter Ada (1315-52) married in 1835 the Earl 
of Lovelace, and left two children, Lord Went- 
worth and Lady Anne Blunt. 

Byron’s literary activity since he left England 
had been very great His wife's desertion called 
forth two short poems, The Dream and Dark- 
ness, which were, perhaps, his very finest 
achievements. In the course of the seven years he 
completed Childe Harold ; wrote a series of dramas 
or dramatic poems ( Manfred , Cain, Marino 
Faliero, Sardanapalus, &c.), which contain 
much of his most characteristic work ; and pro- 
duced besides the wonderful bravura of Mazeppa, 
the cleverness of Beppo, and the vast satiric 
medley of Don Juan. In his own day, his 
‘morality’ was the principal subject of discus- 
sion, and was most harshly judged. More 
recently the poet’s pride and vanity of birth, his 
alternations of ostentatious prodigality and sharp 
business practice, his childish vanity of all kinds, 
have received severe treatment. The English 
estimate of his literary genius sank from the date 
of his death. Every competent critic admits 
Byron’s power. For passion of a certain kina 
and for picturesqueness of a certain kind, he is 
almost unequalled. But his work fails utterly 
when he portrayed anything besides his own 
personal emotions and experiences, and displays 
insincerity and theatricality when, in default of 
actual emotion and experience, he endeavoured 
to simulate them. The monotony of the Byromc 
hero is universally admitted. A second great 


defect is Byron’s extraordinary weakness as 
regards poetic form. Hardly a long passage, cer- 
tainly no long poem, can be cited which, after 
brilliant images, forcible expressions, and melo- 
dious verse, does not break down into common- 
place thought and phrase, inharmonious rhythm, 
even into sheer bellman's rhyme. This strikes 
one less in his satirical work. Byron had no 
humour ; but he had a keen and versatile wit. 
His letters, though somewhat artificial, are of 
singular excellence. His poetical influence in his 
own country for a time swept all before it, but 
it gradually declined, and is now almost non- 
existent. Abroad it maintained itself. The whole 
Romantic school in France, Heine to a certain 
extent in Germany, Pushkin and Lermontoff in 
Russia, Espronceda in Spain, and Leopardi in 
Italy, Byronised very markedly. The Life by 
Thomas Moore (2 vols. 1830) is still the standard 
one; in it was utilised much of Byron’s own 
Memoirs, the MS. of which had been carefully 
burnt in 1824. See too, besides works cited under 
Beecher, Blessington, Guiccioli, Hobhouse, Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, and Trelawny, monographs by 
Nicliol (1879), JeattVeson (1883), Ethel Mayne 
(1912), John Drinkwater (1926), H. Richter (1930), 
P. Quennell (1934) ; Sir J. Fox’s Byron Mystery 
(1924) ; the Wcn'ks ed. by Prothero and Coleridge 
(13 vols. 1897-1904) ; and the Coi'respondence (1924). 

Byron, Henry James (1834-84), dramatist, 
born in Manchester, was long a prolific and 
popular writer of burlesques and extravaganzas. 
He was the first editor of Fun, and leased several 
theatres, where he produced more ambitious 
plays. The best was Cyril's Success (1868); the 
most successful Our Boys (1875). 

Bystrom, Johann Niklas (1783-1848), Swedish 
sculptor, lived and died in Rome. [ Bees-trem .) 

Bywater, Ingram (1840-1914), humanist, born 
in London, was Greek professor at Oxford 1893- 
1908, and translated Aristotle’s Poetics, &c. 


C ABALLERO, Fernan, the pen-name of 
the daughter of Nikolaus Bohl von 
Faber (1770-1836), a German merchant 
in Spain, who had married a Spanish 
wife, and wrote on the history of 
Spanish literature. Born at Morges, on the 
Lake of Geneva, in 1797, she spent great part 
of her childhood in Germany, but returned 
to Spain in 1813, and in 1814 married a mer- 
chant named Planell, whom she accompanied to 
America. Widowed, she married the Marques 
de Arco Hennoso, two years after whose death 
in 1835 she married an advocate named Arroin, 
to become a third time a widow in 1863. She 
died at Seville, April 7, 1877. The first of her 
fifty romances was La Gaviota (1849) ; others are 
Elia, Clemencia, La Familia de Alvareda. Her 
works (17 vols.) include a collection of Spanish 
folk-tales and songs. [ Ca-val-yai' ro .] 


CabaneT, Alexandre (1823-89), painter, was 
born at Montpellier, and died in Paris. 

Oabanis, Pierre Jean Georges (1757-1808), 
physician and philosophical writer, born at 
Cosnac, Charente-Inferieure, attached himself 
to the popular side in the Revolution. He 
furnished Mirabeau with material for his 
speeches on public education ; and Mirabeau 
died in his arms. During the Terror he lived 
in retirement, and was afterwards a teacher in 
the medical school at Paria, a member of the 


Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate. 
He died near Meulan. His chief work is his 
once-famous Rapports du Physique et du Moral 
de V Homme (1802). [ Ca-ba-neess .) 

Cabell, James Branch, born in 1879 at Rich- 
mond Va., made his name by Jurgen (1919) and 
other stories, essays, verse, &c. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856), communist, was 
born at Dijon, and died at St Louis, having gone 
out to Texas in 1849 to found an ‘ Icarian com- 
munity.’ so named after his Yoyave en Icarie 
(1840), a ‘philosophical and social romance,* 
describing a communistic Utopia. [Ca-bay.] 

Cable, George Washington (1844-1925), author, 

born in New Orleans, at nineteen volunteered 
into the Confederate service. After the war he 
earned a precarious living at counting-room and 
other work in New Orleans, ere taking up a 
literary career in 1879. In 1884 he went to New 
England. His Creole sketches in Scribner's made 
his reputation. Among his books are Old Creole 
Days (1879), The Grandissimes (1880), The Silent 
South (1885), Bylow Hill (1902), Kincaid’s Battery 
(1908), Lovers of Louisiana (1918). 

Cabot, or Cabotto, Giovanni, discoverer of 
the mainland of North America, was a Genoeae 
pilot, who was naturalised at Venice in 1476, and 
about 1490 settled in Bristol. Under letters- patent 
from Henry VII. lie set sail from Bristol in 1497, 
with two ships, accompanied by his three sons, 
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and on 24th June sighted Cape Breton Island 
and Nova Scotia. — His second son, Sebastian, 
was born probably at Venice fa 1474, and is 
commonly said to have sailed in 1499 with two 
ships in search of a North-west Passage, follow- 
ing the American coast from 60° to 30° N. lat. 
According, however, to Harrisse, this expedition 
was really commanded by the elder Cabot, for 
the whole of whose work Sebastian calmly took 
credit. In 1512 he entered the service of Ferdi- 
nand V. of Spain as a cartographer, but returned 
to England in 1517, where he appears to have 
been ottered by Henry VIII., through Wolsey, 
the command of an expedition which ‘tooke none 
effect.’ In 1519 Cabot returned to Spain, and, as 
pilot-major for Charles V., examined in 1526 the 
coast of Brazil and the Plate River. An attempt 
to colonise ending in failure, lie was imprisoned, 
and banished for two years to Africa. In 1533 
he obtained his former post in Spain ; but in 
1548, again in England, he was made inspector of 
the navy by Edward VI., to whom he explained 
the variation of the magnetic needle. He seems 
to have died in London in 1557. Of liis famous 
map (1544) a copy exists in the Bibliotlieque 
Nationale at Paris. See Winsor's History of 
America (18S5), works by Nicholls (1809), Harrisse 
(18S2-96), Weare (1897),' Beazley (1898), 'William- 
son (1929), and Bibliography by Winship (1900). 

Oabral, or Cabrera, Pedro Alvarez, the 
Portuguese discoverer, in the same year as Pinzon, 
of Brazil, was born about 1467, and, alter Vasco 
da Gama’s first voyage, commanded a fleet of 
thirteen vessels bound for the East I tidies. On 9th 
March 1500 he sailed from Lisbon. Falling into 
the South American current of the Atlantic, he 
was carried to the unknown coast of Brazil, of 
which, on 25th April, ho claimed possession for 
the king of Portugal. He now made for India; 
but losing seven of his ships, he landed at Mozam- 
bique, of which he first gave clear information, 
and, sailing thence to Calicut, established the first 
commercial treaty between Portugal and India. 
He returned to Lisbon, 31st July 1501, and died 
about 1520. See study by J.R.McClymont(19l4). 

Cabrera, Don Ramon (1810-77), a Carlist leader 
In 1833-40 and 1848-49, was born at Tortosa, and 
died at Wentworth, near Staines, having married 
a wealthy English lady. In 1839 Don Carlos 
created him Count of Morelia. [(’<i-5rcuY«.] 

Cacclnl, Giulio (c. 1550-1618), bom at Rome, 
with Jacopo Pori paved the way for opera by 
setting to music the dramas Dafne and Euridice . 

Oada Mosto. See Cademosto. 

Cadbury, the name of a firm of cocoa-manufac- 
turers who began business in 1S60 with 12 work- 
men, and now employ several thousand hands, at 
Bourneville, a suburb of Birmingham, amply pro- 
vided with libraries, baths, reading-rooms, girls’ 
gardens, sick-homes, &c. for the Cocoa Colony. 

Cade, Jack, leader of the insurrection of 1450. 
was by birth an Irishman. He had murdered a 
woman in Sussex, had fled to France, and served 
awhile against England, and then had settled in 
Kent as a physician, and married a squire’s 
daughter. Assuming the name of Mortimer, and 
the title of Captain of Kent, he marched on 
London with upwards of 40,000 followers, and 
encamped at Blackheath. On 3d July ho euteted 
London, where for two days he maintained strict 
order, though he forced tho Lord Mayor to pass 
Judgment on Lord Say, one of the king’s detested 
favourites, whose head Cade’s men straightway 
■cut off In Cheapslde. On the third day some 


houses were plundered ; and that night the citi- 
zens held London Bridge. A promise of pardon 
now sowed dissension among the insurgents-, 
they dispersed, and a price was set upon Cade’s 
head. He attempted to reach the coast, but was 
killed (July 13) in a garden near Heathfield in 
Sussex. See J. Clayton’s True Story of Jack Cade 
(1910). 

Cad'ell, Francis (1822-79), born at Cockenzie, 
in 1850-59 explored the Murray River. 

Cadell, Robert (1788-1849), partner from 1811 
in the Edinburgh publishing-house of Constable & 
Co., after whose failure in 1825 he began business 
again, and realised a handsome fortune by his 
editions of Scott’s works. 

Cademosto, Aloys da (c. 1432-80), who was 
born and died in Venice, in 1455, for Prince 
Henry the Navigator, undertook a voyage to the 
Canaries and as far as the mouth of the Gambia. 

Cadogan, William (1676-1726). an Irish general, 
served under Marlborough, and was created Earl 
Cadogan in 1718. — Georoe Henry, the fifth Earl 
(1840-1915). in 1895-1902 was Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. — SrR Alexander, his youngest son 
(b. 1884), was U.K. representative on the Security 
Council of U.N.O. from 1946. [ Kad-uo'an.] 

Jadorna, Count Luigi (1850-1928), Italian chief 
of staff (1914) and commander-in-chief against 
Austria (1915-17), the son of General Count 
Raffaele Cadorna (1815-97), who took Rome in 1870. 

Cadoudal, Georges (1771—1804), was born n 
miller’s son, near Auray in Lower Brittany, from 
1793 to 1800 led the royalist Chouans against the 
republicans, and was guillotined for conspiring, 
with Pichegru, against Napoleon. See a work by 
his nephew (Par. 1887). 

Cadwaladr, a Welsh prince, who, blinded by 
Irish pirates, resisted Henry II., and died in 1172. 

Caedmon, the first English poet of known 
name, died about 6S0 a.d. Bede tells us that, un- 
learned till mature in years (later accounts make 
him a cowherd), he became aware in a semi- 
miraculous manner that he was called to exer- 
cise the gift of religions poetry, was educated, 
became a monk at Whitby, and spent the rest 
of his life in composing poems on the Bible 
histories and on religious subjects. The 4 Para, 
phrase ’ ascribed to Canlmon is extant iu a single 
MS. of the 10th century in the Bodleian, con- 
sisting of 229 folio pages, 212 of which contain 
the account of the creation and the story 
of Genesis down to the offering of Isaac, the 
Exodus of Israel, ami part of the book of Daniel; 
the remaining pages comprise a poem of Christ 
and Satan. It. is certain that this poetry, at 
least in its present form, is due to various 
authors, and probably to different times. The 
extant MS. was presented by Archbishop Ussher 
to Franciscus Junius, by whom it was printed 
ud Amsterdam in 1655. Whether any part of the 
extant paraphrase is the work of Bede’s poet is 
extremely doubtful. The fine Northumbrian 
poem known as ‘The Dream of the Holy Rood,’ 
part of which is inscribed in runic letters on the 
Rnthwell cross, tho whole being found in a 
MS. at Vercelli, was formerly ascribed to C«d- 
mon. See Gollancz’s sumptuous edition of the 
MS. (1927); Krnpp’s(19Sl); Grein-Wfilker’s Biblio- 
thek der angclsacnsischtn Poesie (1894); and Ken- 
nedy’s proso translation (1916). [A'ad'tnoju] 

Ooesalplnus. See Cesalpino. 

Oresar, Gaius Julius, son of a Roman preetor, 
was born 12th July 100 (or 102, or 101) b.c. Hie 
aunt, was wife of Marius ; and in 83 b.c. Julius 
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himself married Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, and 
thus incurring the wrath of Cinna’s enemy, Sulla, 
went to Asia (81) till Sulla's death (78). Elected 
pontifex in 74, he became the leader of the 
democratic party in overthrowing Sulla's consti- 
tution (70). After a year in Spain as quaestor, he 
married Pompeia (07), a relative of Pompey. In 65, 
as curule sedile, he lavished vast sums of money 
on games and public buildings, and was subse- 
nuently pontifex maximus and pnetor. There 
is slight ground for believing he was indirectly 
concerned in Catiline’s conspiracy. In 61 he 
obtained the province of Hispania Ulterior, 
and on his return he was elected consul. With 
rare tact and sagacity he reconciled Pompey and 
Crassus, and formed with them the First 'Irium- 
virate (60 b.c.). Osar gave Pompey his daughter 
Julia in marriage, while he married Calpurnia. 
Next he obtained the province of Gallia Gis- 
alpina, Gallia Transalpina, and Illyricum ; and 
passing into Gaul (58) for nine years conducted 
those splendid campaigns by which he com- 
pleted the subjugation of the West to Rome. In 
his first campaign he vanquished the Helvetii and 
Ariovistus ; in 57 the Belgic confederacy and the 
Nervii ; and in 56 the Veneti and other peoples 
of Brittany and Normandy. He next drove two 
invading German tribes across the Rhine; and 
(55 b.c.) invaded Britain. In 54, on a second 
invasion of Britain, he crossed the Thames, and 
enforced at least the nominal submission of the 
south-east of the island. On his return to Gaul, 
he was himself defeated by the rebellious Ebu- 
rones, but exacted a terrible vengeance on their 
leaders. Visiting northern Italy, he had hastily 
to return in midwinter to quell a general rebellion, 
headed by young Vercingetorix. The struggle 
was severe; at Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arverni, Caesar was defeated. But by the cap- 
ture of Alesia (52) he crushed the united armies 
of the Gauls. In the meantime Crassus had 
fallen in Asia (53), and Pompey gone over to 
the aristocrats. Under his direction the senate 
called upon Caesar, now in Cisalpine Gaul, to 
resign his command and disband his army, and 
intrusted Pompey with large powers. His forces 
far outnumbered Caesar’s legions, but they were 
scattered over the empire. Enthusiastically sup- 
ported by his victorious troops, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon (a small stream which separated his pro- 
vince from Italy Proper), and moved swiftly 
southwards. Pompey fled to Brundusium, pur- 
sued by Caesar, and thence to Greece (49) ; and 
in three months Caesar was master of all Italy. 
After subduing Pompey’s legates in Spain, he was 
appointed dictator. Pompey had gathered in 
Egypt, Greece, and the East a powerful army, 
while his fleet swept the sea. Caesar, crossing 
the Adriatic, was driven back with heavy loss 
from Dyrrhachium. But in a second battle at 
Pharsalia, 9th August 48 b.c., the senatorial 
army was utterly routed, and Pompey himself fled 
to Egypt, where he was murdered. 

Caesar, again appointed dictator for a year, and 
consul for five years, instead of returning to 
Rome, went to Egypt, where out of love for Cleo- 
patra (who subsequently bore him a son) he 
engaged in the successful ‘Alexandrine War’ 
(47). He overthrew a son of Mithridates in 
Pontus, and, after a short stay in Rome, routed 
the Pompeian generals, Scipio and Cato, at 
Thapsus (April 6, 46 b.c.) in Africa. After his 
victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa had 
been celebrated by four great triumphs, he had 
still, spite of his wise and noble generosity, to 
quell an insurrection in Spain by Pompey’s sons. 


He now received the title of ‘ Father of his 
Country,’ and also of imperator, was made dic- 
tator for life, and consul for ten years; his 1 
>erson was declared sacred, and even divine; 
lis statue was placed in the temples ; his portrait 
was struck on coins ; and the month Quintilis 
was called Julius in his honour. He proposed 
to make a digest of the whole Roman law, to 
found libraries, to drain the Pontine Marshes, 
to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, to dig a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, and to quell 
the inroads of the barbarians on the eastern 
frontiers ; but in the midst of these vast designs 
he was cut oft' by assassination on the Ides 
(15th) of March 44 b.c. The alleged motive of 
the sixty conspirators— mostly aristocrats, headed 
by Brutus and Cassius— was that Ca?sar was aim- 
ing at a hereditary monarchy. Osar was of a 
noble presence, tall, thin-featured, bald, and close- 
shaven. As general and statesman he takes a 
foremost place in the annals of the world ; and 
excepting Cicero, he was the greatest orator of 
his time. As a historian, he has never been sur- 
passed in simplicity, directness, and dignity. He 
was, in addition, a mathematician, philologist, 
jurist, and architect. The main outcome of his 
life-work was the transformation of the Roman 
republic into a government under a single ruler. 
Of Caesar’s works the Commentaries on the Gallic 
and Civil wars alone have been preserved. See 
the Roman histories of Merivale, Arnold, Momm- 
sen, Ihne, and Ferrero (trans. 1907); and works on 
Caesar by Napoleon III. (1865-66). Fronde (1879), 
Stoffel (Par. 1SSS-91), Fowler (1892), Dodge (1893), 
and Holmes (1907, 1911), Buchan (1932). 

Caesar, Sir Julius (1558-1636), judge, was born 
at Tottenham, the son of Cesare Adelmare, physi- 
cian to Queen Mary. Judge of the Admiralty 
Court in 1584, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1606, Master of the Rolls in 1614, he sat in six 
parliaments, and was knighted in 1603. 

Caffarelli, the stage name of Gaetano Majorano 
(1703-83), a great Neapolitan castrato singer. 

CafTyn, Kathleen Manninoton (died 1926), 
born at Tipperary, wrote (as ‘ Iota ’) A Yellow Aster 
(1894) and other novels. 

Cagliari, Paolo. See Veronese. [ Cal'ya-ree .] 

Oagliostro, Count Alessandro di, charlatan, 
was born at Palermo, 8th June 1743, of poor 
parentage, his true name Giuseppe Balsamo. 
When thirteen years old he ran away from school, 
and was afterwards sent to the monastery of 
Caltagirone, where, a novice among apothecary 
monks, he picked up his scanty knowledge of 
chemistry and medicine. He soon made the 
monastery too hot for him, and in 1769 he set 
out to seek his fortune; in company with the 
Greek sage Althotas, he is vaguely represented 
as travelling in parts of Greece, Egypt, and 
Asia. At Rome he married a very pretty 
woman, Lorenza Feliciani, who became a skilful 
accomplice in his schemes ; and in 1771 the pair 
set out on their wanderings, visiting Germany, 
London, Paris, Spain, Courland, St Petersburg, 
Warsaw, and where not else. Successful alike as 
physician, philosopher, alchemist, and necro- 
mancer, he carried on a lively business in his 
‘elixir of immortal youth,’ founded lodges of 
‘Egyptian freemasons,’ and at Paris in 1785 
played a part in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace, which lodged him for a while in the 
Bastille. In May 1789 he revisited Rome; on 
20th December the Inquisition detected him 
founding ‘some feeble ghost of an Egyptian 
lodge.’ He was imprisoned, and condemned to 
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death for freemasonry. His sentence was com- 
muted to life-imprisonment in the fortress of 
San Leone, near Urbino. He died 2Sth August 
1795. Such is the usual account, made familiar 
by Carlyle’s Miscellanies ; but there are difficulties 
in identifyingCagliostrowithBalsamo. See books 
by Trowbridge (1910), Photiad&s (1932). His 
Mimoires (1785) are not authentic. [ Cal-yoftro . ) 

Cagniard de la Tour, Baron Charles (1777- 
1859), a French physicist. [Can-yar'.} 

Oagnola, Luigi, Makchkse (1762-1833), an 
architect, born at Milan, whose master work is 
the triumphal Arco della Pace (1807-38), of white 
marble, in Milan. [Can'yo-Ui. } 

Caillaux, Joseph (1863-1944), born at Le Mans, 
became French Finance Minister in 1899, 1906, 
1911, 1913, and 1925, Premier in 1911. Arrested 
in 1918, he was convicted (1920) of corresponding 
with Germany during the war. In 1914 his second 
wife shot M. Calmette, editor of the Figaro, but 
was acquitted. [Ca-yo.) 

Cailliaud, Fr£d£ric (1787-1869), traveller in 
Egypt, the White Nile region, &c., was born and 
died at Nantes, where in 1827 he became keeper 
of the Natural History Museum. [Ca-ee-yo’ .] 

Oaillitf, Ren£ (1799-1838), born at Mauze in 
Poitou, in 1827-28 by his adventurous journey 
from Sierra Leone to Timbuktu and Tangier 
gained a prize of 10,000 francs. [Ca-yo.y.] 

Cain, Auguste Nicolas (1822-94), animal sculp- 
tor, was born and died in Paris. [Ca-an*.] 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall (1853-1931), 
novelist, born (of Manx blood on his father’s 
side) at Runcorn, was trained as an architect, 
and wrote Recollections of Rossetti (1882), My Story 
(1908); The Deemster (18S7), The Eternal City 
(1901), The Prodigal Son (1904), and other 
popular novels ; and a Life of Christ (1938). 

Caino, William Sproston (1S42-1903), tem- 
perance reformer and (from 1886) Liberal M.P. 

Caird, Sir James, born at Stranraer in 1816, 
published High Farming the Best Substitute for 
Protection (1849) and English Agriculture in 1850- 
61 (1852), which has been translated into German, 
French, and Swedish. He sat in parliament as 
a Liberal 1857-65, and in 1864 obtained a grant 
for the publication of agricultural statistics. 
Appointed chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Sea Fisheries in 1863, he was made a K.C.B. 
in 1882. He died 9th February 1892. 

Caird, John, a great Scottish preacher, horn at 
Greenock in Dec. 1S20, studied at Glasgow, and 
became minister at Newton-upon-Ayr(lS45), Edin- 
burgh (1847), Errol in Perthshire (1S49), and Glas- 
gow(1857). His Religion in Common I Afe, preached 
before the Queen at Crathie in 1855, quickly carried 
his fame throughout the Protestant world ; Dean 
Stanley said it was the greatest single sermon of 
the century. He received the degree of D. D. in 
1860, was appointed professor of Divinity in 1862, 
and was Principal of Glasgow University 1873-98. 
Ho died 30th July 189S. He published Sermons 
(1868) ; A n Introduction to the Ph ilosophy of Religion 
(1880), which revealed a strong Noo- Hegelian lean- 
ing J Spinoza (1888). — His brother, Edward, was 
born 22d March 1835. From Glasgow he passed as a 
Snell exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford, and 
became in 1864 follow and tutor at Morton. In 
1860 he was appointed professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Glasgow University ; from 1893 to 1907, 
when he resigned, he was master of Balliol. His 
works are a Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
haul (1877), Hegel (1888), The Social Philosophy 


and Religion of Comte (1885), The Evolution of 
Religion (1893), &c. He died 1st November 1908. 

Cairaes, John Elliot, economist, was born at 
Castle Bellingham, County Louth, 26th Decem- 
ber 1823. He was placed in his father’s brewery ; 
but, much against his father’s will, went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated B. A. 
in 1848. In 1856 he was appointed professor of 
Political Economy at Dublin, in 1859 at Queen’s 
College, Galway, and in 1866 at University Col- 
lege, London. An accident in the hunting-field 
in 1860 led to a breakdown in health ; and, 
having resigned his chair in 1872, lie died at 
Blackheath, 8tli July 1875. His ten works in- 
clude Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857), The Slave Power (1862), Essays on 
Political Economy (1873), and Some Leading Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (1874). Cairnes may be 
regarded as a disciple of Mill, though differing 
from him on many points ; be is second only to 
him among English economists of the period. 

Cairns, Hugh MacCalmont Cairns, Earl, 
was born in County Down, Ireland, in December 
1819, and educated at Belfast and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1844, entered parliament for Belfast 
in 1852, and quickly made his mark in the House 
as a debater. He became Q.C. in 1856, ill 1858 
Solicitor-general, in 1866 Attorney-general under 
Lord Derby and a judge of appeal, and in 1867 
Baron Cairns. Under Disraeli he was made Lord 
Chancellor in 1868, and again in 1874, and was 
created Viscount Garmoyle and Earl Cairns in 
1878. For some years he led the Conservatives 
in the Upper House. He died at Bournemouth, 
2d April 1885. He prepared measures for simpli- 
fying the transfer of land, and projected that 
fusion of law and equity which was carried out by 
Lord Selborne. He took an active interest in all 
philanthropic schemes. 

Cairns, John, D.D., LL.D., theologian, was 
born at Ay ton Law, Berwickshire, 23d August 
1818, was a distinguished student at Edinburgh, 
and was ordained at Berwick in 1845, where he 
remained till 1876, having from 1867 been pro- 
fessor of Theology in the United Presbyterian 
Church. He became principal in 1879. Dr 
Cairns, who was an eminent preacher, published 
the Memoir of Dr John Brown (1860), and Un- 
belief in the 18th Century (18S1). He died 12th 
March 1892. See Life by MacEwen (1895). 

Cairoli, Benedetto (1825-S9), Italian states- 
man, born in Pavia. In youth a revolutionary 
and a Garibaldian, he was in 1878 and 1879 radical 
prime-minister of Italy. 

Caius, Dr John, physician and scholar, was 
born at Norwich, 6th October 1510, Caius (pro- 
nounced Keys) being a Latinised form of Kayes 
or Keys. He entered Gonville Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1529, and in 1533 was elected a 
follow thereof, having just before been appointed 
principal of Fiswick’s Hostel. In 1539 he went 
abroad, in 1541 was created an M.D. of Padua; 
returning to England in 1544, he lectured on 
anatomy in London, then practised at Shrews- 
bury and Norwich. In 1547 he was admitted a 
fellow of the College of Physicians, of which he 
was subsequently nine times elected president 
He also became physician to Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. Gonville Hall, 
founded in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, rector of 
Thelnethnm, Suffolk (d. 1351), was by Caius in 
1557 elevated into a college, which took the 
name of Gonville and Caius College, and of 
which in 1659 he became master. A loyal 
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Catholic, he had great trouble with his Pro- 
testant fellows, who burned his mass vestments, 
and whom in return he put in the stocks. He 
died 29th July 1573. He was author of A Boke or 
Counseill again* 4 the Sweaty ng Sicknesse (1552), 
and of other works (collected in 1912) on subjects 
critical, antiquarian, and scientific. 

Cajetan, Cardinal (1469-1534), properly 
Thomas de Vio, bom at Gaeta, in 1503 became 
eeneral of the Dominicans, in 1517 cardinal, in 
1519 bishop of Gaeta, and in 1523 legate to Hun- 
gary In 1518 he sought to induce Luther to 
recant at Augsburg. He died at Rome. 

Calame, Alexandre (1810-64), a 
of Alpine scenery, born at \evey, died at Men- 
tone. See monograph by Rambert (Par. 1884). 

Cal'amv Edmund, Puritan divine, was born in 
London in 1600; studied at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge (1616-19); and afterwards became 
domestic chaplain to Felton, Bishop of Ely. In 
1626 he was appointed lecturer at Bury St 
Fdmunds but resigned when the order to read 
8 ? Zk if sports was enforced (1636) ; in 1639 he 
was chosen Minister of St Mary Aldermanbury, 
London. He had a principal share in Smcctym- 
nuus (1641), a reply to Bishop Hall s Divine Right 
vf Episcopacy. He disapproved of the execution 
of cLrlesTand of Cromwell’s protectorate, and 

was one of the deputation to Charles II. in 
Holland. His services were recognised by a royal 
chaplaincy and the offer of the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield, which herefused through 
conscientious scruples (his wife s, according to 
Tillotson). Ejected for nonconformity in 1662, 
he continued to attend service in his ■ oid church 
till heart-broken by the Great Fire, he died 29th 
October 1666. He published nineteen sermons, 
Ac —One of his five sons, Dr Benjamin Calamy 
(1642-86), rose to be a prebendary of St Paul s, 
and published A Discourse about a Scrupulous 
Conscience , dedicated to Judge Jeffreys ; another, 
Edmund (1635-86), was ejected for nonconformity. 
His son, Edmund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1732), 
studied three years at Utrecht, and, declining 
Carstares’ offer of a Scottish professorship, from 
1694 was a Nonconformist minister in London. 
He visited Scotland in 1709, when Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen all conferred degrees on 
him. His forty-one works include Account of 
the Ejected Ministers (1702) and an interesting 
Autobiography, first published in 1829. 

Galas, Jean (1698-1762), a tradesman of Tou- 
louse, who was broken on the wheel on the 
monstrous charge of having murdered his eldest 
son (who had hanged himself), ‘ because he had 
contemplated conversion to Catholicism.’ A re- 
vision of the trial followed, and the parliament 
at Paris in 1765 declared Calas and all his family 
innocent. Louis XV. gave them 30,000 livres, but 
neither the parliament of Toulouse nor the fanat- 
ical monks were ever brought to account. See 
Voltaire’s Sur la Tolerance ; a French monograph 
by Coquerel (2d ed. 1870), an English one by Sir 
F. H. Maugham (1928) ; and essays by Mark Patti- 
son (1889) and Kegan Paul (1891). [Co-labs'. ] 

Calcraft, William (1800-79), shoemaker and, 
from 1829 to 1874, hangman, was born at Baddow, 
near Chelmsford. 


Caldara, Antonio (1670-1736), composer, was 
born in Venice, and died in Vienna. [Cal-dah'rcu ] 

Caldara, Polidoro. See Caravaggio. 

Caldecott, Randolph, an artist and book- 
illustrator, unrivalled as an exponent of the 

humours of animal life and the joys of the 

• % 


country-house and hunting-field, was born at 
Chester, 22d March 1846. A clerk in a bank, 
first at Whitchurch (1S61-67) and then at Man- 
chester (1867-72), he had early developed a talent 
for art, and was encouraged by his success in the 
London illustrated papers to remove to the 
metropolis. His health, however, gave way, and 
after vain attempts to restore it by trips abroad, 
he died at St Augustine, Florida, 12th February 
1886. See Memoir by Blackburn (18S6). 

Calderon, Philip Hermogknk (1833-98), 
painter, was born at Poitiers, the son of a Spanish 
Protestant refugee who wrote Cervantes Vimlicado 
(1S54), &c. Brought to England in 1846, he 
studied in London and Paris, and regularly con- 
tributed to the Royal Academy from 1853, his 
subjects being chiefly historical or imaginative. 
Elected an A.R.A. in 1864, an R.A. in 1867, he 
became in 18S7 keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Calderdn, SerafIn Est£banez (1801-67), 
Spanish poet and historian, a native of Malaga. 
See Life by his nephew (2 vols. Madr. 1883). 

Calderbn de la Barca, Pedro, Spain’s greatest 
dramatist, was born of good family at Madrid, 
17th January 1600. After schooling under the 
Jesuits, he studied law and philosophy at Sala- 
manca (1613-19), and fluring ten years’ service in 
the Milanese and in Flanders saw much of men 
and manners that he afterwards utilised. On 
Lope’s death in 1635, he was summoned by Philip 
IV. to Madrid, and appointed a sort of master of 
the revels. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia 
roused him once more to take the field ; but in 
1651 he entered the priesthood, and in 1653 with- 
drew to Toledo. Ten years went by, and he was 
recalled to court and to the resumption of his dra- 
matic labours, receiving, with other preferments, 
the post of chaplain of honour to Philip ; and he 
continued to write for the court, the church, and 
the public theatres till his death, 25th May 1681. 
Castilian and Catholic to the backbone, Calder6n 
wrote for his contemporaries, his fellow-country- 
men, his co-religionists. Posterity and the outer 
world must fail to appreciate his perfect fidelity 
to the Spanish thought and manners of his age ; 
his passion seems to them bombast, his nice 
points of honour fantastic, and his plots a very 
labyrinth for intricacy. This, though Schlegel 
pronounced him ‘ the fourth in a mighty quater- 
nion, with Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare.' 
His autos sacramentales, outdoor plays for the 
festival of Corpus Christi, number 72, and have 
been divided into seven classes — biblical, classi- 
cal, ethical, ‘cloak and sword plays,' dramas of 
passion, and so forth ; the finest of them is El 
Divino Orfeo. Of his regular dramas 118 are 
extant. About a score of them are known to 
English readers through the renderings of one or 
more of the following translators : Shelley (a fine 
fragment from The Magician) ; Denis M‘Carthy 
(10 plays, 1853-73) ; Edward FitzGerald (8 plays, 
1853 et seq.); Archbishop Trench (2 plays, with 
essay on ‘Life and Genius,’ 1856; 2d ed. 1880). 
See the edition of the autos by Apontes (1760), of 
the plays by Hartzenbusch (1850), Garcia Rambn 
(1882), and Maccoll (four plays, 1888) ; also Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s Spanish Literature (1898), Menen- 
dez y Pelayo’s Calderon (Madr. 1881), and Miss 
Hasell’s Calderon (1879). [Cal-day-roan' ’.] 

Calderwood, David (1575-1650), ecclesiastical 
historian, was probably born at Dalkeith, and, 
after studying at Edinburgh, was in 1604 ordained 
minister of Crailing, Roxburghshire. In 1617 he 
joined in a protest against granting the power of 
framing new church laws to an ecclesiastical 
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council appointed by the king, and was imprisoned 
and banished. In Holland he published (1625) the 
Altare Damascenum against Episcopacy. After 
King James’s death (1625), he returned to Scot- 
land, and spent years in collecting materials 
for a history of the Church of Scotland. In 1640 
he became minister of Pencaitland. His History 
of the Kirk of Scotland was printed for the Wodrow 
Society (8 vols. 1842-45). 

Oalderwood, Henry, born at Peebles m 1830, 
from 1856 to 1868 was minister of Greyfriars, Glas- 
gow, and then became professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. He died in Edinburgh, 
19th November 1897. He was the author of 
The Philosophy of the Infinite (1854), Moral Philo- 
sophy (1372), Mind and Brain (1879), Evolution 
and Man (1893), Vocabulary of Ph i lo sop hy (1894), 
David Hume (1898), &c. See Life by his son 
and by the Rev. D. Woodside (1898). 

Caldioott, Alfred James, Mns.D. (1852-97), 
composerand headofthe London College of Music. 

Caldwell, Anne. See Marsh, Mrs. 

Calepino, Ambrogio (1435-1511), an August- 
inian monk, born at Bergamo, compiled a poly- 
glot dictionary. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell, a statesman of 
Irish Presbyterian descent, was born in Abbeville 
County, South Carolina, March 18, 1782, studied 
ut Yale, and became a successful lawyer. In 
congress he supported the measures which led 
to the war of 1812-15 with Great Britain, and 
promoted the protective tariff. In 1817 he joined 
Monroe’s cabinet as Secretary of War, and did 
good work in reorganising the war department. 
He was vice-president under John Q. Adams(1825- 
29), and then under Jackson. In 1829 he declared 
that a state can nulli fy unconstitutional laws ; and 
his Address to the People of South Carolina (1831) set 
forth his theory of state rights. On the passing 
by South Carolina in 1832 of the nullification 
ordinance he resigned the vice-presidency, and 
entered the senate, becoming a leader of the 
states-rights movement, and a champion of the 
interests of the slave-holding states. In 1844, as 
Secretary of State, he sigued a treaty annexing 
Texas ; but once more in the senate, he strenu- 
ously opposed the war of 1846-47 with Mexico. 
He died at Washington, March 31,1850. He,Henry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster were ‘ the great trium- 
virate ’ of American political orators. See the 
Life by R. S. Jenkins (1861); his collected works 
(6 vols. 1853-54), with a Life by Cralle ; and H. 
von HoUt’s John C. Calhoun (1882). [Cad-hoon ' .] 

Calig'ula, Gaius Caesar Augustus Germani- 
cus, Roman emperor, the youngest son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina, was born at Antium, 
August 31, 12 a.d. Educated in the camp, lie 
was nicknamed Caligula from his soldier’s 
boots (caliqce). He ingratiated himself with 
Tiberius, and, on his death in 37 a.d., was found 
to have been appointed co-heir along with the 
emperor’s grancfson Gemellus ; the senate, how- 
ever, conferred imperial power on Caligula alone. 
At first ho seemed lavishly generous ; but when 
illness, the result of his vicious lifo, had weakened 
his faculties, the lower qualities of his nature 
obtained the complete mastery. Besides squan- 
dering in one year the enormous wealth left by 
Tiberius (£5,625,000), he banisliod or murdered 
his relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilln (with whom ho carried on incestu- 
ous intercourse); filled Romo with executions and 
confiscations; amused himself while dining by 
having victims tortured and slain in his presence ; 
and uttered the hideous wish that all the Roman 


people had but one neck, that he might strike it 
off at a blow ! His favourite horse he made a 
member of the college of priests and consul. 
Finally, he had declared himself a god, when 
he was assassinated, January 24, 41 a.d. 

Calixtus, the name of three popes : Calix- 
tub or Cai.listus I. (from 218 to 222 a.d.), 
according to Hippolytus, his bitter opponent, 
was originally a slave, and had twice under- 
gone severe punishment for his crimes before 
he became a priest under Zephyrinus, whom 
he succeeded. — Calixtus II. (1119-24), formerly 
Guido, Archbishop of Vienne, in 1121 over- 
came the antipope Burdinus (Gregory VIII.), 
who was supported by the emperor Henry 
V., and in 1122 concluded with the emperor the 
concordat of Worms, which settled the Investi- 
ture Controversy. — Calixtus III. (1455-58), for- 
merly Alfonso de Borja (Ital. Borgia), born at 
Jativa in Spain, was successively counsellor to 
Alfonso V. of Aragon, Bishop of Valencia, and 
cardinal. He laboured in vain to organise a 
crusade against the Turks, and raised to the 
cardinalate his nephew, Rodrigo Borgia (after- 
wards Alexander VI.). The name Calixtus III. 
was also assumed by an antipope whom Frederick 
Barbarossa set up in 1168 against Alexander III. 

Calixtus, Georg (properly Callisen), Lutheran 
theologian, was born, 14th December 1686, at 
Medelbye in Sleswick, and from 1603 to 1609 
studied at Helmstedt, where, after travelling for 
four years in Germany, Belgium, England, and 
France, he became professor of theology. Al- 
though acknowledged by learned Romanists to 
be one of their ablest opponents, he was, for some 
statements in his work De Prcecipuis Religionis 
Christiance Capitibus (1613) which seemed favour- 
able to Catholic dogmas, and of others in his 
Epitome Theologice Moralis (1634) and De Tolerantia 
Refomiatorum (1658) which approached too near 
to the Calvinistic standpoint, declared guilty of 
abominable heresy. Having stated subsequently 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was less distinctly 
taught in the Old than in the New Testament, and 
having finally, at the conference of Thorn in 
1645, been on more intimate terms with the Cal- 
vinistic than the Lutheran theologians, he was 
accused of apostasy. His friends in Brunswick, 
however, stood firmly by him, and he retained 
his chair till his death in March 1656. Bee Henke, 
Georg Calixtus und seine Zeit (1853-60). 

Calkin, James (1786-1862), composer, was born 
and died in London, and for thirty years was 
organist to the Regent Square Church. 

Callcott, John Wall (1766-1821), composer, 
was born at Kensington, and abandoning medicine 
for music, in 1785 was made Mus. Bac., in 1800 
Mas. Doc. of Oxford. In 1806 he published his 
Musical Gmmmar ; tho year after, his mind gave 
way. He recovered in 1812, but only for four 
years. He was especially celebrated for his 
glees. The best of these were published in 1824, 
with a memoir by his son-in-law, W. Horsley. — 
His brother, Sir Augustus Wall Callcott 
(1779-1844), was born at Kensington, and for six 
years was a chorister at Westminster. In 1799 
ho exhibited a portrait at the Academy, and from 
1804 devoted himself to landscape-painting. He 
becamo an A.R.A. in 1806, an R.A. in 1810, and 
was knighted in 1837. In 1S27 ho married Maria, 
daughter of Admiral Dundos, and widow of Capt. 
Graham, R.N. Lady Callcott (1786-1842) wrote 
Little Arthur's History of England and fourteen less- 
known works. See her Life by R. B. Gotoh (1987). 

0allixn'AQhU8, an Alexandrian poet, gramma* 
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rian, and critic of the 3d century b.c., was born 
at Cyrene in Libya, and became head of the 
Alexandrian Library. The mere fragments that 
represent most of his eight hundred works have 
been edited by O. Schneider (2 vols. 1870-73) ; his 
six extant Hymns and sixty-four Epigrams by 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1897). 

OalUs'thenes OF Olynthus, a kinsman and 
pupil of Aristotle, devoted himself to natural 
and political history, and accompanied Alexander 
the Great in his expedition to India. His bold 
outspoken ways led to his being put to death on 
a pretended charge of treason, 328 b.c. Only a 
few fragments of his historic works remain, and 
these are not valuable. The History of Alexander 
ascribed to him belongs to the 2d or 3d century 
a.d. and is much more romance than history, 
gee Westermann, De Callisthene (Leip. 1838-42). 

Oallls'tratus, ail Athenian orator, whose elo- 
quence is said to have fired the imagination of 
the youthful Demosthenes. For his Spartan 
sympathies he was condemned to death in 361 b.c., 
and on his return from exile in Macedonia, was 
actually executed. Another Callistratus was a 
grammarian and critic. 

Oalllstus. See Calixtus, Hippolytus. 

Oallot, Jacques, engraver, was born at Nancy 
c. 1594, and early devoted himself to art in 
opposition to his father’s wishes. A boy of 
twelve, he attached himself to a band of Gypsies, 
and wandered with them to Florence ; thence a 
gentleman sent him on to Rome, where, however, 
some Nancy merchants recognised him, and 
induced him to return home. He twice revisited 
Italy, and the second time (about 1612) became 
Thomassin’s pupil at Rome in drawing and 
engraving; afterwards he repaired to Florence, 
where, by numerous spirited etchings, he gained 
great fame. In 1621 he returned to Nancy, there 
to be favourably received by the Duke of Lor- 
raine. For Louis XIII., who invited him to Paris, 
he executed etchings of the siege of Rochelle, 
but refused to commemorate the capture of his 
native town. He died in Paris, 24th March 
1635. His activity as an artist was marvellous. 
His 1600 realistic engravings are invaluable from 
the vivid light they cast on the manners of the 
17th century. His ‘Miseries of War,’ and his 
‘Gypsies,’ are especially celebrated. See works 
on him by H. Green (1804), Thausing (Vienna, 
1881), Meauine (Nancy, 1860). Dumast (Nancy, 
1875), Houssaye (Par. 1875), Vachon (Par. 1886), 
Bouchot(Par. 1890), Plan(Bruss. 1911). lCal-loh\] 

Oalmet, Augustin, born at Mesnil-la-Horgne, 
near Commercy, February 26, 1672, entered the 
Benedictine order in 1689, and was successively 
appointed teacher of philosophy in the Abbey 
Moyen-Moutier (1698), sub-prior at Munster in 
Alsace (1704), prior at Lay (1715), abbot of St 
Leopold (1718), and abbot of Senones in Lorraine 
(1728). He died at Paris, October 25, 1757. His 
writings, commended by both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, include Commentary on the Bible 
(23 vols. Paris, 1707-16), Historical and Critical 
Dictionary of the Bible (4 vols. 1722-28), History of 
the Bible and of the Jews (2 vols. 1718), Universal 
History (17 vols. 1735-71), and History of Lorraine 
(4 vols. 1728). See Lives by Digot (Nancy, 1861), 
and Guillaume (ib. 1875). [Cal-may. ] 

Calomar'de, Don Francisco Tadeo, Duke 
(1775-1842), a reactionary Spanish statesman, 
who died in exile at Toulouse. 

Oalonne, Charles Alexandre de (1734-1802), 
born at Douai, studied law, and in 1783 was 
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made Controller-general of Finance. As such h4 
gained favour among the courtiers, who had 
complained of Turgot and Necker, by showering 
on them sums obtained by borrowing and in- 
creased taxation. In 1786, when the people could 
bear this no longer, Calonne advised the king to 
convoke the Assembly of the Notables, and 
distribute the burden of taxation more equally. 
In opening the Assembly (1787), he described 
the general prosperity of France, but confessed 
that the annual deficit of the treasury had risen 
to 115 million francs, and that during 1776-86 the 
government had borrowed 1250 millions ! The 
Notables demanded a statement of accounts ; 
and failing to satisfy them, he was banished 
to Lorraine. After this, he resided chiefly in 
England, until in 1802 Bonaparte permitted him 
to return. He died very poor. [ Cu-lon'. ] 

Calovius, or Kalau, Abraham (1612-86), 
Lutheran controversialist, was born at Mohrun- 
gen in East Prussia, and became successively 
professor at Konigsberg (1637), preacher at 
Danzig (1643), and professor at Wittenberg (1650). 
He was six times married. 

Calprenede, Gautier des Costes de la (1610- 
63), officer of the guards and royal chamberlain 
of France, wrote tragedies, tragi-comedies, and 
the clever but tedious ‘ heroic romances,’ CZeo- 
pdtre, Cassandre , &c. [Calp’r-nehd. J 

Oalpurnius Siculus, Titus, a Latin bucolic 
poet of the middle of the 1st c. a.d. His Eclogues 
are in Postgate’s Corpus (1904), and were trans- 
lated by E. J. L. Scott (1891). 

Calvaert, Denis (c. 1540-1619), called alsa 
Dionisio Fiamminoo, painter, was born at Ant 
werp, and settled at Bologna. There he opened 
a school, among whose students were Guido Reni 
Domenichino, and Albani, who afterwards, how- 
ever, were pupils of the CaraccL [CcU-vahrt.] 

Calv& Emma (1866-1942), a French operatic 
singer, famous as ‘ Carmen/ made her d6but at 
Brussels in 1882, and appeared in London in 1892. 

Cal'verley, Charles Stuart, prince of paro- 
uists, was the son of the Rev. Henry Blayds (who 
in 1852 took the name of Calverley), and was 
born at Martley, 22d Dec. 1831. From Harrow 

To r P asse< i, t( ? Balliol > Oxford, but migrated in 
1852 to Christ’s, Cambridge. He graduated as 
second classic in 1856, in 1858 was elected a 
fellow and in 1865 was called to the bar, and 
settled in London. A fall on the ice in the 
winter of 1866-67 put an end to a brilliant career • 
and he died at Folkestone, 17th Feb. 1884. One 
of the most gifted men of his time, and unrivalled 
as a humorist, Calverley will he remembered by 

volumes > Verses and Translations 
( 18 62) and Fly Leaves (1872), whose gem, ‘Butter 
ana Eggs, appeared first in Chambers’s Journal 
for ^ov. 1869. His rendering of Theocritus (1869) 
shows at once his ripe scholarship and his facile 
mastery of English verse. See Memoir by Sendall, 
prefixed to his Literary Remains (1885). 

I 17 ,"- 1883 ), an over-fastidi- 
Jf s . a r 2- who Parted nymphs and shepherds 
of Arcady, was born at Appledore, N. Devon, 

f rV , e( lu aS a ! l aval , midshipman (1814-20): en- 
tered the Academy’s schools in 1824, and never 
exhibited after 1836. He visited Greece in 1844 
and died at Hackney. The friend of Blake, he 
was influenced still more by Stothard. See the 
sumptuous Memoir by his son (1893). 

Frederick Grace (1819-73), chemist, 
was born in London, resided in France (1836-46) 
and then settled as a consulting chemist in Man- 
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cheater. He was largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing carbolic acid as a disinfectant. 

Calvert, George. See Baltimore, Lord. 

Calvert, George Henry (1803-80), a many- 
sided author, great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, 
was born in Maryland, studied at Harvard and 
Gottingen, and from 1843 lived at Newport, 
Rhode Island. His works embrace poems, 
tragedies, comedies, essays, translations from the 
German, and studies of Goethe (1S72), Words- 
worth (1878), Shakespeare (1879), and Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Goethe (1880). 

Calvin, John, was born, 10th July 1509, at 
Noyon, in Picardy, where his father, Gerard 
Caulvin or Cauviu, was procureur-fiscal and 
secretary of the diocese. He studied Latin at 
Paris (from 1623) under Corderius ; subsequently 
as a law-student in Orleans he received from the 
Scriptures his llrst impulse to theological studies. 
From Orleans he went to Bourges, where he 
learned Greek, and began to preach the reformed 
doctrines. After a short stay (1533) at Paris, now 
a centre of the ‘ new learning ' and of religious 
excitement, he visited Noyon. We next find him 
at Saintonge ; at Nerac, the residence of the queen 
of Navarre ; at Angouleme, with his friend Louis 
duTillet ; then at Paris again. Persecution raged 
so hotly, that Calvin was no longer safe in France ; 
at Basel he issued in 1536 his Christ iance Rcligio- 
nis Institution with the famous preface addressed 
to Francis I. After a short visit to Italy, to 
Ren6e, Duchess of Ferrara, lie revisited his native 
town, sold his paternal estate, and set out for 
Strasburg, by way of Geneva, where Farel per- 
juaded him to remain and assist in the work 
of reformation. The citizens had asserted their 
independence against the Duke of Savoy ; and 
magistrates and people eagerly joined with the 
reformers. A Protestant Confession of Faith was 
proclaimed, and moral severity took the place of 
license. The strain, however, was too sudden 
and extreme. A spirit of rebellion broke forth 
under the ‘ Libertines,’ and Calvin and Farel were 
expelled from the city (1538). Calvin, withdrawing 
to Strasburg, devoted himself to critical labours 
on the New Testament ; and here in 1539 he 
married the widow of a converted Anabaptist. 
But in 1541 the Genevans, wearying of the Liber- 
tine license, invited Calvin to return ; and after 
some delay, he acceded to their request. By 
his College of Pastors and Doctors, and his 
Consistorial Court of Discipline, he founded a 
theocracy, which was virtually to direct all the 
affairs of the city, and to control the social and 
individual life of the citizens. His struggle with 
the Libertines lasted fourteen years, when the 
reformer’s authority was confirmed into an abso- 
lute supremacy (1555). During that long struggle 
occurred also Calvin’s controversies with Castellio 
(q.v.), Bolsec (q.v.), and Servetus (q.v.). The last, 
whose speculations on the Trinity were abhorrent 
to Calvin, was apprehended at Vienne by the 
Catholic authorities (to whom Calvin forwarded 
criminating documents), and was sentenced to be 
burned, but effected his escape, and at Geneva, 
on his way to Italy, was subjected to a now trial, 
condemned, and burnt to death (1553). Calvin’s 
intolerance was approved by the most conspicu- 
ous Reformers, including the gentle Melanehthon. 
Through Bezu he made his influence felt in the 
great struggle in France between the Guises and 
the Protestants. In 15(11 his energies began to 
fall ; and ho died on 27th May 1504. 

None can dispute Calvin’s intellectual great- 
ness, or the powerful services which he ren- 


dered to the cause of Protestantism. Stern In 
spirit and unyielding in will, he is never selfish or 
petty in his motives. He rendered a double service 
to Protestantism : he systematised its doctrine, 
and he organised its ecclesiastical discipline. 
His fame is enduring as a religious writer, a3 a 
social legislator, and a powerful and graceful 
writer of modern French. His commentaries 
embrace the greater part of the Old Testament 
and the whole of the New except the Revelation. 
— The first collected edition of Calvin’s works is 
that of Geneva (12 vols. fol. 1617). A complete 
critical edition by Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, Ac. ap- 
peared at Brunswick (59 vols. 1863-1900). By the 
‘ Calvin Translation Society ’ in Edinburgh, his 
works were collected and translated into English 
(52 vols. 1844-56). His letters were published by 
Bonnet (2 vols. Paris, 1854); in an English trans- 
lation by Constable and Gilchrist (1855 et seq .). 
The libraries of Geneva and Zurich contain about 
3000 MSS. sermons and other short writings by 
Calvin. Beza’s life of him appeared in French in 
1564, and in Latin in 1576. See also monographs 
by W. Walker (1906), L. Penning (1912), H. Y. 
Reyburn (1914), E. Doumergue (1899-1927.) 

Cam (C&o), Diooo, Portuguese explorer, in 1482 
discovered the mouth of the Congo, near whose 
bank an inscribed stone erected by him as a 
memorial was found in 18S7. 

Cambac6r&s, Jean Jacques R£gis de ( 1753- 
1824), Duke of Parma and High Chancellor under 
Napoleon, was born at Montpellier. The Projet 
de Code Civil , published in his name, formed the 
basis of the Code Napolion. [ C oust -ba-say-r ess .] 

Cambert, Robert (c. 1628-77), an early operatic 
composer, was horn in Paris, and in 1673 came to 
London, where he died. (C’«?n-berr.) 

Cambio. See Arnolfo di Cambio. 

Cambon, Paul (1S43-1924), as French ambas- 
sador in London, 139S-1921, greatly promoted the 
Entente Cordiale. — His brother, Jules Cambon 
(1845-1935), was French ambassador in Berlin 
from 1907 till the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Cambrensis. SeeGiuALDus. 

Cambridge, George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of (1S19-1904), was born at 
Hanover, the only son of George III.’s seventh 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1774-1850), who was 
created first duke in 1801. Promoted major- 
general in 1S54, he fought at Alma and Inker- 
mann ; in 1862 was made tield-marslial ; aud from 
1856 to 1895 was commander-in-chief. He married 
an actress. Miss Farebrotlier, their children bear- 
ing the namo Fitzgeorge. See Lives by Verner 
(military ; 1905) and Sheppard (private ; 1906). 

Camby'ses ( Kambujiya ), second king of the 
Modes and Persians, succeeded his father, Cyrus, 
in 529 b.c. He put his brother Smerdis to death, 
and in 527 or 525 invaded and conquered Egypt. 
He meditated further conquests, but the Tyrian 
mariners refused to serve against Carthage; 
an armv sent to seize the temple of Ammon 
perished in the desert ; and one which he led In 
person to Nubia purchased some conquests dearly 
at the price of myriads of lives. He had given 
himself up to drunkenness and hideous cruel- 
ties, when nows came, in 522, that Qautn&ta, a 
Magian, had assumed Smerdis’ character, and 
usurped the Persian throne. Cambyses marched 
agaiust him from Egypt, but died in Syria by 
accident or suicide. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, Eari. (1718-94), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and called 
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to the bar in 1738. Lord Chancellor from 1766 to 
1770 he was President of the Council (1782-94), 
and was created Earl Camden in 1786. 

Camden, William, scholar, antiquary, and 
historian, was born in London, where his father 
was a painter, 2d May 1551. His education, 
commenced at Christ’s Hospital, was completed 
at St Paul’s School and at Oxford. Appointed 
second master of Westminster School in 1575, and 
head-master in 1593, he undertook his survey of 
the British Isles, the famous Britannia (1586 ; 
6th ed. 1607). It was first translated from the 
Latin by Philemon Holland in 1610 ; the latest 
and best translation is that by Gough and Nichols 
(2d ed. 4 vols. 1806). Of this great work of Cam- 
den Bishop Nicolson said it was ‘ the common 
sun whereat our modern writers have all lighted 
their little torches.’ In 1597 Camden was made 
Clarencieux King-at-arms, an appointment which 
rave him more leisure for his favourite studies. 
His other most important works, all in Latin, 
lire a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey 
(1600), a collection of old English historians 
(1603), a narrative of the trial of the Gunpowder 
plotters (1607), and Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth 
to 1588 (1616). He died at Chislehurst (his house 
was afterwards Napoleon III.’s), 9th November 
1628, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1500-74), changed his 
original name Liebhard into Camerarius, because 
his forefathers had been Hammerer (chamberlains) 
to the bishops of Bamberg. His works include 
an excellent biography of his friend Melanchthon 
(1566), a collection of letters by that reformer 
(1569), and Epistolce Familiares (3 vols. 1583-95). 

His son, Joachim Camerarius (1534-98), was 

one of the most learned physicians and botanists 
of his age. — Rudolf Jakob Camerarius (1665- 
1721) was also a physician and botanist. 

Oameron, Sir Charles Alexander (1830- 
1921), chemist and hygienist, born in Dublin. 

Cameron, Charles H. See Cameron, Julia. 

Cameron, Sir David Young. R.A. (1865-1945). 
painter and etcher, was born in Glasgow. 

Oameron, Sir Ewxn (1629-17' | 9), ‘of Lochiel,’a 
Highland chieftain, fought at Killiecrankie (1689), 
and is said to have slain the last wolf in Scotland. 
His grandson, Donald (o. 1695-1748), ‘Gentle 
Lochiel,’ was ‘ out’ in the ’45, and died in exile. 

Oameron, John (c. 1579-1625), the ‘ walking 
library,’ was born in Glasgow, and educated at 
its university. In 1600 he went to the Continent, 
where his erudition secured him appointments at 
Bergerac, Sedan, Saumur, &c. ; and returning to 
Britain in 1620, he was two years later appointed 
principal of Glasgow University. In less than 
a year, however, he returned to Saumur, and 
thence to Montauban, where he received a divinity 

S rofessorship, and where, as at Glasgow, his 
octrine of passive obedience made him many 
enemies. He was stabbed by one of them in 
the street, and died from the wound. His eight 
theological works, in Latin and French (idl6-42), 
are said to be the foundation of Amy rant’s doc- 
trine of universal grace (1634). 

Oameron, Julia Margaret, nee Pattle(1815- 

79), bom at Calcutta, married in 1838 the Indian 
jurist, Charles Hay Cameron (1795-1880), and died, 
like him, in Ceylon. She took admirable photo- 
graphs of Tennyson, Darwin, Carlyle, Newman, &c. 

Oameron, Richard, Covenanter, was born about 
1648 in Falkland, where, having studied at St 
Andrews 1662-65, he became precentor and school- 
master under an Episcopal incumbent. ‘ Con- 


verted by the tield-preachers,’ he next is said to 
have been tutor in the household of a Sir Walter 
Scott of Harden (of whom genealogists know 
absolutely nothing), and then to have been 
licensed to preach by the ‘ celebrated John 
Welsh’ (that worthy’s grandson, possibly). In 
1678 he really did go to Holland, and returned in 
1680 in time to publish the Sanquhar Declaration. 
Retiring then, with some sixty armed comrades, 
to the hills between Nithsdale and Ayrshire, he 
succeeded in evading capture for a month, though 
5000 merks was set on his head. On 20th July 
1680, however, they were surprised by a body of 
dragoons on Airds Moss, near Auehinleck, and, 
after a brave fight, Cameron fell. His hands 
and head were fixed on the Netherbow Port, 
Edinburgh. See Life by Prof. Herkless (1897). 

Cameron, Simon, American statesman, born in 
Pennsylvania, 8th March 1799, was a journeyman 
printer and newspaper editor, in 1845 became a 
senator, was Lincoln’s secretary of war (1861-62), 
and minister plenipotentiary to Russia (1862-63), 
and died at New York, 26th June 1889. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett, African explorer, 
was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, 1st July 
1844, entered the navy in 1857, and served in the 
Mediterranean, West Indies, Red Sea, and on the 
east coast of Africa, taking part in the Abyssinian 
expedition, and in the suppression of the slave- 
trade. In 1872 he was appointed to the command 
of an east-coast expedition to relieve Livingstone, 
and starting from Bagamoyo in March 1873, in 
August at Unyanyembe met Livingstone’s fol- 
lowers bearing his remains to the coast. At 
Ujiji he found some of Livingstone’s papers ; 
and then he made a survey of Lake Tanganyika, 
which proved to be disconnected with the Nile 
system. In the belief that the Lualaba was the 
upper Congo, he resolved to follow its course to 
the west coast ; but nati veliostility prevented him 
from forestalling Stanley’s discoveries in 1877, 
and striking south-west he reached Benguela 
on the 7th November 1875. Made C.B. and 
commander, in 1878 he travelled overland to 
India, to satisfy himself of the feasibility ol 
a Constantinople-Bagdad railway ; and in 1882, 
with Sir Richard Burton, he visited the Gold 
Coast. He wrote Across, Africa { 1877), Our Future 
Highway to India (1880), several boys’ books, &c. 
He died from a hunting accident, 26th March 
1894. See Foran’s African Odyssey (1937). 

Camillus, Marcus Furius, a Roman patrician 
who first appears as censor in 403 b.c. He 
took Veii in 396, after a ten years’ siege ; and in 
394 his magnanimity induced Falerii to surrender 
unconditionally. Condemned on a charge of 
misappropriating the booty, but really because 
of his patrician haughtiness, he went into banish- 
ment at Ardea (391) ; but, Brennus (q.v.) having 
captured and destroyed all Rome except the 
Capitol, he was recalled and appointed dictator, 
appeared according to the legend just as the 
garrison were about to purchase the Gauls’ de- 
parture, and drove the invader from the town. 
He routed the ^Equi, Volsci, and Etrusci ; ana in 
367 b.c., though eighty, he became for the fifth 
time dictator, and defeated the Gauls near Alba. 
He died of the plague, 365 b.c. 

Cammaerts, I^mile, Belgian (French-writing) 
poet and patriot, was born in Brussels in 1878. 

Camoens ( Canties ), Luis de, the greatest poet 
of Portugal, was born at Lisbon in 1524, and 
studied for the church as an ‘ honourable poor 
student ’ at Coimbra, but declined to take orders. 
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His Amphitrides was acted before the university. 
Returning to Lisbon, probably in 1542, he fell in 
love with Donna Caterina Ataide, who returned 
his affection ; but her father prohibited their 
union, and the poet had to content himself with 
passionate protestations in his Rimas — short 
poems after the model of the Italians. For 
reasons not ascertained Cainoens was banished 
from Lisbon for a year, and joining a Portuguese 
force at Ceuta, served there for two years, losing 
his right eye by a splinter. In 1550 he again 
returned to Lisbon, where for the next three 
years he seems to have led a somewhat discredit- 
able life ; and having been thrown into prison for 
his share in a street affray, was released only on 
his volunteering to proceed to India. At Goa 
(1553-56) he engaged in two military expeditions, 
but his bold denunciations of the Portuguese 
officials at length led to an honourable exile to a 
lucrative post at Macao (1556). Returning 
to Goa (1558), he was shipwrecked and lost 
everything except his poem, The Lusiads. At 
Goa he was thrown into prison through the 
machinations of his former enemies ; but at 
length, after an exile of sixteen years, Cainoens 
returned to Portugal to spend the remainder 
of his life at Lisbon in poverty and obscurity. 
In 1572 he published The Lusiads , which 
had an immediate and brilliant success, but 
did little for the fortunes of its author, who 
died in a public hospital, 10th June 1580. In 
The Lusiads (Os Lusiados, ‘the Lusitanians ’), 
Cainoens did for the Portuguese language 
what Chaucer did for English and Dante for 
Italian — besides making himself the interpreter 
of the deepest aspirations of the Portuguese 
nation. It has been called ‘The Epos of Com- 
merce,' and the Portuguese regard it as their 
national epic. The radical faults of the poem 
are its inartistic construction and its puerile 
use of the classical mythology. Of Camoens’ 
sonnets, 70 have been well translated by Auber- 
tin (1881); and the whole by Sir R. Burton 
(1885). We have English renderings of The Lusiads 
by Sir R. Fanshawe (1655), Mickle (1775 ; 6th ed. 
1877), Musgrave (1826), Quillinan (books i.-v. 
1853), Sir L. Mitchell (1854), Aubertin (187S), and 
Sir R Burton (1881). See Burton’s Camoens 
(1882), Aubrey F. G. Bell's monograph (1923), and 
a Portuguese Life by Braga (1907). [Ca-?uo'e/iVs7i.] 

Campan, Jeanne Loui9E Henri ette (1752- 
1822), who was born in Paris, and died at Mantes, 
from 1770 till 1792 was Marie Antoinette's con- 
fidant, and during the Reign of Terror withdrew 
to the valley of Chevreuse, beyond Versailles. 
After Robespierre’s fall, she opened a boarding- 
school at St Germain-en-Laye ; and in 1806 
Napoleon appointed her head of the school at 
Ecouen for the daughters of officers of the Legion 
of Honour. She wrote Vie Frivce de Marie 
Antoinette (1823), Journal Anecdotiquc (1824), and 
Correspondance avec la Heine Hortense (2 vols. 
1885). See works by Flammennont(18S6), Carette 
(1891), and V. M. Montague (1914). 

Oampanella, Tomma'so (1508-1639), Italian 
philosopher, was born at St-ilo in Calabria, entered 
the Dominican order in his fifteenth year, was 
as a theological or political heretic confined in a 
Neapolitan dungeon for twenty-seven years, and 
seven times racked, ami died in the Dominican 
monastery of St Honor6, near Paris. An oppo- 
nent of the schoolmen, he wrote over fifty works, 
chiefly in Latin, among them Fh ilosophia Scnsibus 
Demonstrata (1591), De Monarchia Jiispanica, 
Aetrologicorum Libri VII . (1017), De Sensu Rerum 


et Magia (1620). Fhilosophia Epilogistica Realis 
(1623), Universalis Fhilosophia (1638), Philosophia 
Itationalis et Realis (1638), and Civitas Solis (1623), 
an imitation of Plato’s Republic. His poems and 
sonnets, published by his German disciple, Tobias 
Adami, in 1622, were rediscovered by Orelli, and 
by him republished in 1834, and by Gentile 
in 1915. The Sonnets were translated into 
rhymed English by J. A. Symonds in 1878 ; his 
complete works were published at Turin in 1854 ; 
and his Life has been written by Baldacchini 
(1847), Berti (1878), and Amabile (3 vols. 1882). 

Campbell, a Scottish family, to which geneal- 
ogists have chosen to assign an Anglo-Norman 
origin, deriving its surname from the Latin De 
Campo Bello. According, however, to the Duke 
of Argyll, it is purely Celtic, of Scoto-Irish 
origin ; and Cambel , as the name was always 
formerly written, is just the Celtic cam beul , 

‘ curved mouth.’ Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Lochow, created Lord Campbell in 1445, and his 
descendants, the ducal house of Argyll (q.v.), 
have been noticed already. From his younger 
son, Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy (circa 1400- 
78), are descended the earls and marquises of 
Breadalbane (creations 1681 and 1831-85); and 
from the younger son of the second Earl of 
Argyll, who fell at Flodden in 1513, the earls of 
Cawdor (ere. 1827). (Cam' bell.] 

Campbell, Alexander (1788-1866), leader of 
the ‘ Disciples of Christ,* otherwise known as 
‘ Campbellites,’ was born near Ballymena, Antrim, 
and emigrated to the States in 1807. In 1826 
he published a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the word ‘baptisin’ gave place 
to immersion. In 1841 he founded Bethany Col- 
lege in West Virginia, and here he died. He 
wrote much. See Life by Richardson (1868). 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, was born 
in Glasgow, 20th October 1792. His father was 
a carpenter, named Macliver, but Colin assumed 
the name of Campbell from his mother’s brother, 
Colonel John Campbell, who in 1802 put him to 
school at Gosport. He was gazetted an ensign 
in 1808, and by 1813 had fought his way up to a 
captaincy, serving on the Walclieren expedition 
(1809), when he contracted a life-long ague, and 
through all the Peninsular war, where he was 
severely wounded at the siege of San Sebastian 
and the passage of the Bidassoa. He took part 
in the expedition to the United States (1814), and 
then passed nearly thirty years in garrison duty 
at Gibraltar, Barbadoes, Demerara, and various 
places in England, in 1S37 becoming lieutenant- 
colonel of the 98th foot. For the brief Chinese 
campaign of 1842 he was made a C.B., and for his 
brilliant services in the second Sikh war (1848-49) 
a K.C.B., thereafter commanding for three years 
at Peshawur against the frontier tribes. On the 
outbreak of the Crimean war in 1854 he was 
appointed to the command of the Highland 
Brigade ; the victory of the Alma was maimy his; 
and his, too, the splendid repulse of the Russians 
by the ‘thin red line’ in the battle of Balaklava. 
He was rewarded with a K.G.C.B., with a sword 
of honour from his native city, and with several 
foreign orders, and in 1S56 was appointed In- 
spector-general of Infantry. When on 11th July 
1857 the news reached England of the Mutiny, 
Lord Palmorston offered him the command of 
the forces in India : he started next day fbi 
Calcutta. He reachod it in August; on 17th 
Novomber, with 4700 men, effected the final relief 
of Lucknow ; and on *20th December 1S5S, having 
five mouths earlier been created Lord Clyde, 
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announced to the viceroy that the rebellion was 
ended. Returning next year to England, he was 
made a field-marshal, and received a pension of 
£2000. He died at Chatham, 14th August 1863, 
end was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Lieutenant-general Shadwell (2 vols. 
1881) and Archibald Forbes (1895). 

Campbell, Duncan (c. 1680-1780), a deaf-and- 
dumb London soothsayer, born in Lapland, of 
an Argyllshire father. See his Life by Defoe 
(1720; new ed. by Aitken, 1895). 

Campbell, George (1719-96), divine, was bom 
at Aberdeen, and educated there at the grammar- 
ichool and Marischal College. Abandoning law 
for divinity, he was in 1748 ordained minister of 
Banchory Ternan ; in 1757 was called to Aber- 
deen ; and in 1759 was appointed Principal of 
Marischal College, in 1771 professor of Divinity. 
His works included the famous Dissertation on 
Miracles (1762) in answer to Hume, Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1776), and Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History (1800), with a memoir by G. S. Keith. 

Campbell, James Dykes (1838-95), Coleridge’s 
biographer, was for many years a successful 

merchant in Mauritius. 

Campbell, John, Baron, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was born, 15th September 1779, at Cupar- 
Fife, a son of the parish minister. He studied 
for the ministry at St Andrews University, 
became (1798) a tutor in London, joined Lincoln’s 
Inn (1800), read law and acted as reporter and 
made dramatic critic to the Morning Chronicle , 
and was called to the bar in 1806. His nisi prius 
•Reports’ (1808), brought him into notice, and 
by 1824 he was leader of the Oxford circuit. He 
became king’s counsel in 1827, Whig M.P. for 
Stafford in 1830, and for Dudley in 1832, in which 
year he was made solicitor-general and knighted. 
Attorney-general in 1834, he was defeated at 
Dudley, but returned for Edinburgh. He be- 
came Lord Campbell (1841), and for six weeks 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, next, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (1846), Chief-justice of 
the Queen’s Bench (1850), and Lord Chancellor 
of England (1859). He died 22d June 1861. He 
was a courteous and painstaking judge ; he 
carried statutes on defamation, compensation for 
death by accident, and against obscene publica- 
tions. His Lives of the Chief-justices (1849-57) 
and of the Lord Chancellors (1845-47), though 
readable, are disfigured by the obtrusion of 
himself, and in the later volumes by misrepre- 
sentation and inaccuracy. Repeating Arbuth- 
nott’s bon-mot on Curll’s biographies, Sir Charles 
Wetherell declared that * his noble and bio- 
graphical friend had added a new terror to death.’ 
His wife, a daughter of Lord Abinger, was created 
Baroness Stratheden in 1836. See Life by his 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs Hardcastle (1881). 

Campbell, John, LL.D. (1708-75), the diligent 
compiler of Lives of the Admirals , &c., was born 
in Edinburgh and died in London. 

Campbell, John Francis, of Islay, folk- 
lorist, was born 29th December 1822. Educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh University, he held 
offices at court, and was afterwards secretary 
to the lighthouse and coal commissions. He 
travelled much, and died at Cannes, 17th Febru- 
ary 1885. An enthusiastic Highlander and pro- 
found Gaelic scholar, he is chiefly remembered 
by his Popular Tales of the West Highlands (4 
vols. Edin. 1860-62), one of the most important 
contributions ever made to the study of folk-tales. 

Campbell, John M‘Leod, theologian, was 


&!“ Kilninver Argyllshire, in 1S00, entered 
Glasgow University at eleven, and was ordained 
minister of Row, near Helensburgh, in 1825 Hit 
\ lews on the personal assurance of salvation and 
on the universality of the atonement led to his 
deposition for heresy in 1831. For two yeare h! 
laboured in the Highlands as an evangelist, and 
then for six and twenty, from 1833, preached 
quietly without remuneration to a congregation 
peered round him in Glasgow. From 
9 §?P Jjj e llv ed at Rosneath, and here he died 

o / /! £ r y 7 7 v , 110 '? r ° te Christ the Bread 
llrll 5 ; lh Ncitu re of the Atonement (1856), 
/ on Revelation (1862). See the 
Memorials by his son (2 vols. 1877). 

Campbell, Lewis (1830-1908), born in Edin- 

a f nd , e A duc 1 ated there . at Glasgow, and 

Oxford, took Anglican orders, and was professor 
of Greek at St Andrews 1863-92. Proreesor 

Campbell, Mrs Patrick (1865-1940), bom al 
Kensington of mixed English and Italian parent, 
age, married in 1884, went on the stage in 1891 

?1893 f ' £ he A eC Z Ud Mrs '^ngueray 

vJ893)«. Her first husband fell in South Africa in 

1900; in 1914 she married George Cornwallis-West. 

i JoHN » bor11 at London in 

1867. entered the Congregational ministry was 

fn aS TQn? f t t hG n lfc i y r £f mpl6 * London (1903-15), and 
in 1907 startled the evangelical world by his 

exposition of an ‘ advanced ’ New Theology. 

naShSf^ 11, f R ° Y L m ful1, I?nafcius Roy Dun- 
nachie), poet, was born in 1902 in Durban. 

o>7M ai ? P , be R , -T HO , MAS » P° efc * was born Glasgow, 
2/ tli July 17/7, the youngest of the eleven chil 

dren of an unfortunate merchant. From the 
grammar-school lie passed in 1791 to the uni- 
yers.ty, in 1795 went as tutor to Mull, and in 
1<97 repaired to Edinburgh nominally to study 
law ; but he was more and more drawn to the 
reading and writing of poetry. The Pleasures ol 
Hope, published in 1799. ran through four editions 
in a twelvemonth. During a tour on the Con- 
tinent (1800-1) Campbell visited Hohenlinden, at 
Hamburg fell in with the prototype of his Exile 
of Erin, and sailed past the batteries of Copen- 
hagen. In 1S03 he married and settled in London, 
having refused the offer of a chair at Wilna, and 
resolved to adopt a literary career. He con- 
tributed articles to The Edinburgh Encyclopcedia 
and compiled The Annals of Great Britain from 
George II. to the Peace of Amiens. In 1806, 
through Fox’s influence, he received a yearly 
pension of £200. In 1809 appeared Gertrude oj 
Wyoming ; in 1818 Campbell was again in Gop 
many, and on his return he published hit 
Specimens of the British Poets. In 1820 he deliv. 
ered a course of lectures on poetry at the Surrey 
Institution ; and from this date to 1830 he edited 
T r , ^ ew Monthly Magazine, contributing thereto 
The Last Man and other poems. In 1827-29 he 
was thrice elected Lord Rector of the university 
of Glasgow. He died at Boulogne, 15th June 
1844, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Campbell is an established English classic. II 
is in his lyrics that he has soared highest into 
the heaven of song : Hohenlinden , Ye Mariner i 
of England, and The Battle of the Baltic are in 
their own way unsurpassed. See his Life and 
Letters by Beattie (1849), Cyrus Redding’s Remi • 
n iscences (1859), a short Life by Hadden (1900), and 
editions of the poems by Allingham (1890), Lewii 
Campbell (1904), and Logie Robertson (1908). 

Campbell, Thomas (1790-1858), sculptor, wai 
born in Edinburgh and died in London. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, was bori 
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fo 1836, the second son of Sir Janies Campbell, 
Lord Provost of Glasgow in 1840-43. He assumed 
the name Bannerman in 1872. Educated at Glas- 
gow and Trinity College, Cambridge, he became 
Liberal M.P. for the Stirling burghs in 1868, was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1884, and, having 
been converted to Home Rule for Ireland, War 
Secretary in 1886, G.C.B in 1895, Liberal leader 
in 1899, Prime-minister in 1905. He resigned 
April 4, 1908, and died April 22. A ‘pro-Boer/ 
he granted the ex-republics responsible govern- 
ment ; and he launched the campaign against the 
House of Lords. See the Life by Spender (1923). 

Campe, Joachim Heinrich (1746-1818), educa- 
tionist, born near Holzminden, after serving with 
Basedow (q. v.), founded an institution of his own, 
and in 1787 reorganised the school-system in 
Brunswick, where he also established a large 
publishing-house. He wrote some works on edu- 
cation, and a German Dictionary (5 vols. 1807-11); 
but his books for the young were specially popu- 
lar — e.g. Robinson der Jiingere, [ Cam'peh .) 

Campeggio, Lorenzo (1472-1539), born at 
Bologna, studied law, married early, and after his 
wife’s death took orders. He was made Bishop 
of Feltri (1512), a cardinal (1517), papal legate to 
England to incite Henry VIII. against the Turks 
(1518), and bishop of Salisbury and archbishop 
of Bologna (1524). Joint judge with Wolsey in the 
divorce suit against Catharine of Aragon, he ended 
by displeasing all parties (1529). [Cam-pej'o. j 
Camper, Peter (1722-89), anatomist, was bora 
at Leyden and died at the Hague.* 

Camphausen, Wilhelm (1818-85), painter of 
battle-pieces, was born and died at Dusseldorf. 
\Camp-how' zen.] 

Campl, a family of artists atiOremona. Giulio 
Campi (c. 1502-72), the eldest brother, studied 
under Giulio Romano, and has left a fine 
altar-piece at Cremona. — Antonio Campi was a 
successful imitator of Correggio, and had some 
merit as an architect and engraver. He died 
after 1591. — Vincenzo Campi (died 1591) excelled 
in small figures ; some of his portraits and paint- 
ings of fruits also are highly valued. — Bernar- 
dino Campi (1522-90) was the son of a goldsmith, 
and possibly a kinsman of the three brothers. 
He studied first under Giulio, but soon excelled 
his master. Although he imitated Titian with 
such success that it has been difficult to distin- 
guish the copies from the originals, lie is not 
purely Venetian in his style, but borrowed much 
from both Correggio and Raphael. [Cam-pee.] 
Campion, Edmund, the first of the English 
Jesuit martyrs, was bora 25th January 1540, the 
son of a London tradesman, and from Christ’s 
Hospital passed to St John's College, Oxford. 
He became the most popular man at the univer- 
sity, but hankered after the old religion, although 
he took deacon’s orders in the Church of England 
in 1569, in which year he helped to re-establish 
the Dublin University. Suspected of leanings 
towards Rome, and fearing arrest, he escaped to 
Douai, and in 1573 joined the Society of Jesus in 
Bohemia. In 1580 ho was recalled from Prague, 
where he was professor of Rhetoric, to accompany 
Parsons on the Jesuit mission into England. The 
audacity of his controversial manifesto known as 
Campion’s ‘Brag and challenge,’ which was 
followed by his Decern Rationes , or 'Ten Reasons,’ 
greatly irritated his opponents. In July 1581 
he was caught near Wantage, and sent up to 
London, tied on horseback, with a paper stuck 
on his hat inscribed 'Campion, the seditious 
Jesuit.' Thrice racked, he waa tried on a charge 


of conspiracy of which he was innocent, hanged 
on 1st December 1581, and, with other sufferers in 
the same cause, beatified by Leo XIII. in 1886. 
See Life by Richard Simpson (1867 ; new ed. 1896). 

Campion, Thomas (1567-1620), physician, poet, 
and composer, was born at Witham in Essex, 
studied at Cambridge and abroad, and died in 
London. See Bullen’s edition of his Works (1889), 
and P. Vivian’s (1909). 

Campomanes, Pedro Rodriguez, Count of 
(1723-1802), Spanish statesman and writer on 
political economy. [ Cam-po-moR' nays .) 

Camuccini, Vincenzo (1771-1844), painter of 
biblical and classical subjects, was bora and 
died at Rome. [Ca-moo-chee'nee.] 

Camus, Armand Gaston (1740-1804), born 
in Paris, was sent in 1793 to make Dumouriez 
prisoner, but was himself with four colleagues 
seized and delivered over to the Austrians. After 
an imprisonment of two and a half years, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI., 
and on his return to Paris was made member, 
and afterwards president, of the Council of Five 
Hundred, but resigned in 1797, and devoted 
his time to literature. [ Ca-mecss .] 

Canaletto, Antonio (1697-1768), Venetian 
painter, studied at Rome, painted a series of 
views in Venice, paid two visits to England, but 
died in his native city.— His nephew, Bernardo 
Bellotto, surnamed Canaletto (1720-80), 
attained high excellence as a painter, and also 
as an engraver on copper. He practised his art 
in Venice, Rome, Verona, Brescia, Milan, Dresden, 
and England, where he painted a masterly 
interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
He died in Warsaw. See R. Meyer, Die beiden 
Ccinalctti (Dresden, 1878). 

Candace (Gr. Kanda'ke), the name (or rather 
title) of the queens of Ethiopia in the first 
Christian century. 

Candllsh, Robert Smith, ecclesiastic, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1806, but was brought up 
at Glasgow. Entering the university at twelve, 
he graduated five years later, and after study- 
ing divinity, and living two years at Eton as 
private tutor to a Scottish pupil there, was licensed 
to preach in 1828. Minister from 1884 of St 
George’s, Edinburgh, he became famous as a 
preacher, and ere long was one of the boldest 
leaders of the ‘ non-intrusion ’ party. After the 
Disruption he co-operated with Dr Chalmers in 
organising the Free Church, and from Chalmers’ 
death was its virtual leader, his name being 
associated with education and the movement for 
union with other dissenting Presbyterians. He 
was made Moderator of the Free Assembly in 
1S61, Principal of the New College in 1862, and 
a D.D. of Edinburgh. He died there, October 
19, 1873, having published over twenty works 
since 1841. See Life by Dr W. Wilson (1880). 

Candolle. See De Candolle. 

Oanina, Luigi (1795-1856), architect and anti- 
quary, was bora at Casale, lived in Turin and 
Rome, and died at Florence. [Ca-nea'na.] 

Canning, Charles John, Earl, third son of 
George Canning, was bom in London, 14th 
December 1812, and was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, whore he obtained high 
honours. He entered parliament in 1836 as Con- 
servative member for Warwick, but next year 
was raised to the Upper House as Viscount 
Canning by his mother’s death, both his eldsr 
brothers having predeceased her. In lfil he 
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hftcarae Under-secretary in the Foreign Office. 
ITnderLord Aberdeen he was Postmaster-general ; 

_d in 1856 he succeeded Lord Dalhousie as 
Governor-general of India. The war with Persia 
was brought to a successful close in 1857. In 
the same year (10th May) the Indian Mutiny 
w an with the outbreak at Meerut. Canning’s 
conduct was decried at the time as weak— he 
was nicknamed ‘Clemency Canning;’ but the 
ceueral opinion now is that he acted with 
singular courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 
In 1858 lie became the first viceroy, and in 
1859 was raised to an earldom. He had married 
in 1835 Charlotte, elder daughter of Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, and sister to Lady Waterford ; and 
she having died at Calcutta on 18th November 
1861 he retired from his high oflice, and died 
in London, 17th June 1862. See Life by Sir H. 
a Cunningham (1892), and A. J. C. Hare’s Stoi'y 
of Two Noble Lives (3 vols. 1894). 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734-73), a London 
domestic servant who in January 1753 disappeared 
for four weeks, and then alleged she had been 
seized by two men and carried to a house at 
Enfield Wash, where she had been ill used by an 
old woman, and starved in an upper room, to 
compel her to an immoral life. She identified 
Susannah Wells and an old Gypsy named Mary 
Squires as her persecutors ; and Squires was 
sentenced to be hanged, Wells to be burned in 
the band. The lord mayor made further in- 
vestigations, which resulted in Squires’ free 
pardon ; and the case now became the excitement 
Of the town. On 29th April 1754 Canning was 
tried at the Old Bailey for perjury, and after 
an eight days' trial, in which the jury seem to 
have been completely puzzled between the thirty- 
eight witnesses who swore that Squires had been 
seen in Dorsetshire, and the twenty-seven who 
swore to her having been in Middlesex, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. She died at 
Weathersfield, Connecticut. See Paget’s Pa radoxts 
and Puzzles (1874), and book by Machen (1925). 

Canning, George, statesman, was born in 
London, April 11, 1770. His father, who claimed 
descent from William Canynges of Bristol, dis- 
pleased his family by marrying beneath his 
station, and died in poverty when his son was one 
year old. His mother, who was twice subse- 
uently married, to an actor first, then a linen- 
raper, for the next thirty years was a not too 
successful actress ; but she lived to participate 
in the good-fortune of her boy, whose education 
meanwhile was liberally provided by his uncle, 
Stratford Canning, a banker. From Eton he 
passed in 1788 to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
thence in 1790 to Lincoln’s Inn. But in 1794, 
at Burke’s suggestion, he entered parliament for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as a supporter of Pitt ; 
in 1796 he was appointed an under-secretary of 
state; and in 1798 he established his reputation 
by his speeches against the slave-trade and 
Tierney’s motion for peace with the French 
Directory. He gave valuable assistance to the 
ministry, not only by his voice in parliament, 
but by his pen in the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) ; the 
‘Needy Knife-grinder’ is o*ie of his happiest 
efforts. In 1800 he married Joan Scott, who was 
sister to the Duchess of Portland, and had 
£100,000. Pitt resigned office in 1801 ; when he 
again became premier, Canning was treasurer 
of the navy until Pitt's death (1804-6). In 
the Portland ministry (1807) Canning as Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs planned the seizure of 
(he Danish fleet# which did so much to upset 


the schemes of Napoleon ; and he recom- 
mended the energetic prosecution of hostilities 
in Spain under both Moore and Wellesley. His 
disapproval of the Walcheren expedition led to a 
misunderstanding with Castlereagh (q.v.) secre- 
tary-at-war, which resulted in a duel.’ After 
the Portland ministry fell, Canning held no high 
office for many years. All his eloquence was 
enlisted in favour of Catholic emancipation 
in 1812, when he was elected for Liverpool a 
seat exchanged for Harwich in 1822. In 1814 
he went as ambassador to Lisbon, in 1816 was 
made President of the Board of Control, and 
supported the Liverpool ministry in all their 
repressive measures until 1820, when he resigned 
in consequence of the action of the government 
against Queen Caroline. Nominated Governor- 
general of India in 1822, he was on the eve of 
departure when Castlereagh’s suicide called him 
to the head of Foreign Affairs. He infused a 
more liberal spirit into the cabinet, he asserted 
British independence against the Holy Alliance, 
and gave a new impetus to commerce by a gradual 
laying aside of the prohibitive system. He 
arranged the relations of Brazil and Portugal • 
drew the French cabinet into agreement with 
the British respecting Spanish-American affairs ; 
was the first to recognise the free states of 
Spanish America ; promoted the union of 
Britain, France, and Russia in the cause of 
Greece (1827) ; protected Portugal from Spanish 
invasion ; contended earnestly for Catholic eman- 
cipation ; and prepared the way for a repeal ol 
the com laws. In February 1827 paralysis 
lorced Lord Liverpool to resign, and Canning 
formed an administration with the aid of the 
Whigs. His health, however, gave way under 
the cares of office, and he died 8th August 
at the Duke of Devonshire’s Chiswick villa, in 
the room where Fox had died twenty-one years 
earlier. He was buried, near Pitt, in Westminster 
Abbey. His widow next year was created Vis- 
countess Canning. As a parliamentary orator 
Canning was remarkable for acuteness, power 
of expression, and well-pointed wit; still, on the 
whole, he was inferior to Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 
See his Speeches edited by Therry (6 vols. 1828): 
A. Stapieton’s Political Life of Canning (1831), 
and George Canning and his Times (1859); the 
masterly sketch in Lord Dalling’s Historical 
Characters (1867); books by Hill (1887), Phillips 
(1903), Temperley (1905), and Bagot (1909) ; and 
his Official Coi'respondence, edited by E. J. Staple- 
ton (2 vols. 1887). 

Canning, Sir Samuel (1823-1908), engineer-in- 
chief of the Atlantic cables of 1865-69, was born 
at Ogbourne St Andrew, near Marlborough. 

Canning, Sir Stratford. See Stratford. 

Cano, Alonso (1601-67), a painter of Granada, 
who in 1639 was appointed court painter and 
architect. Accused (falsely, it seems) of having 
inurdered his wife, he was racked ; but no con- 
fession having been elicited, he was acquitted 
and taken back into the royal favour, and spent 

rH s ,l ast y ears in acts of devotion and charity. 

[ Cah'no .) J 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del, the first circum- 
navigator, was born at Guetaria on the Bay of 
Biscay. In 1519 he sailed with Magellan (q.v.), 
and, after his death, safely navigated the Victoria 
home to Spain, 6th September 1522. He died in a 
second expedition, 4tli August 1526. 

Cano'va, Antonio, sculptor, was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1757, at the Venetian village of Possagno, 
and having displayed remarkable talent in 
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modelling as a boy, studied at Venice and Rome 
(1779). His 'Theseus' (1782) was greeted as well 
worthy to vie with classic art, and he was re- 
garded as the founder of a new school. Never- 
theless, he did not rigorously adhere to the severe 
simplicity of the antique, but endeavoured to 
infuse into his works a peculiar grace such as 
characterised his ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ which was 
produced soon after he had completed in 1787 the 
monument of Pope Clement XIV. Other works 
were a ‘Winged Cupid,’ ‘Venus and Adonis,’ a 
‘Psyche holding a Butterfly,’ ‘Penitent Magda- 
len,' and ‘Perseus with the head of the Medusa,’ 
a second famous papal monument, and one at 
Vienna to an archduchess. In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed by Pius VH. curator of works of art, and 
was called to Paris to model a colossal statue of 


Napoleon. In 1815 the pope sent him again to 
Paris to recover the works of art taken there, and 
he visited England. Created Marquis of Ischia, 
he died in Venice 18th Oct. 1822. See Lives by 
Missirini (1824), Cicognara (1823), D’Este (1864), 
Malamani (1911), and his Memorie (1885). 

Cdnovas del Castillo, Antonio, Spanish Con- 
servative statesman and historian, born at Malaga, 
8th Feb. 1826, became a member of the Cortes in 
1854, and was premier 1875-SI, 1884-85, 1890-92, 
and from 1895 till 8th August 1897, when, at the 
bath of Santa Agueda, Vitoria, he was shot by an 
Anarchist in the presence of his wife. 

Canrobert, Francois Certain, Marshal of 
France, born at St Cere in Lot, 27th June 1809, 
had seen close upon twenty years’ brilliant ser- 
vice in Algeria, and had supported the coup d'etat 
of 1851, when he commanded in the Crimea in 
1854, and was wounded at the Alma. On St 
Arnaud’s death Canrobert assumed the chief 
command. He commanded at Magenta and 
Sojferino (1859) ; in the Franco-German war of 
1870 he was shut tip in Metz with Bazaine, and 
became a prisoner in Germany, lie died 2Sth Jan. 
1895. See Lives by Grand in (1895), Martin (1895), 
Felix (1895), Bapst (1898 et scq.). [Conv-ro-berr.] 
Cant, Andrew (c. 1590-1063), Scottish Coven- 
anter, became minister of Pitsligo 1633, of New- 
battle 1638, and of Aberdeen 1640. In July 1638 
he had been sent there to persuade the inhabitants 
to subscribe the Covenant; and in Nov. of that 
same year he was a member of the Glasgow 
Assembly which abolished Episcopacy. Withal, 
he was a zealous royalist. He was with t lie Scots , 
army when it obtained possession of Newcastle; i 
and in 1(541 preached before Charles I. at Edin- I 
burgh. His son, Andrew, was principal of Edin- 
burgh University 1675-85. 

Oantacuze'nus, Johannes, a Byzantine sohtier 
and statesman in the reigns ctf Andronicus II. 
ami III , the latter of whom in 1341 left him 
guardian of his son, Johannes V., then nine 
years old. Canbacuzenus, however, proclaimed 
himself the child’s colleague, and after a five 
years’ civil war secured his recognition, as 
well as the marriage of one daughter to the 
young emperor, and of another to the Sultan 
Orehan. A second war, during which the Turks 
occupied Gallipoli, caused his retirement in 1355 
to a monastery, where ho died in 13S3. He wrote 
a history of his time, and a defence of Christian- 
ity. — Matthias, his son, was also made a col- 
league in the empire in 1353, and on his father's 
abdication began a war which ended, two years 
later, in his own deposition. Hetoodled in 1383. 

Oantarinl, Simone (1612-48), an Italian painter, 
born ofc Pesaro, and hence called ‘II Pesarese,' 
studlod under Guido Reni at Bologna. His I 


intolerable arrogance made him numerous ene- 
mies; and after a quarrel with his chief patron, 
the Duke of Mantua, he died at Verona, perhaps 
having poisoned himself. [Can-la-ree’ nee.] 

Cantelupe, St Thomas de(c. 1218-82), born at 
Hambleden, near Henley-on-Thames, studied at 
Oxford, Paris, and Orleans, and was made 
chancellor of Oxford University (1262), Chaucellor 
of England by Simon de Montfort (1264-65), and 
Bishop of Hereford (1275). He died at Orvieto, 
and was canonised in 1320.— His uncle, Walter 
dh Cantelupe, was Bishop of Worcester from 
1237 till his death in 1266. 

Canton, John, electrician, born at Stroud, 31st 
July 1718, settled as a schoolmaster in London, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1749. He invented an electroscope and an 
electrometer ; originated experiments in induc- 
tion ; was the first to make powerful artificial 
magnets; and in 1762 demonstrated the com- 
pressibility of water. He died 22d March 1772. 

Cantft, Cesare, Italian author, born 5th 
December 1804, at Brivio in the Milanese terri- 
tory. Imprisoned as a liberal in 1833, he de- 
scribed the sorrows of a prisoner in a historical 
romance, Margherita Pusterla (1838), which was 
only less popular than Manzoni’s I Promessi 
Sposi. To nis great Storia Universale (35 vols. 
1836-42) succeeded a multitude of works on 
Italian history and literature, as well as lighter 
works, and Manzoni : Reminiscenze (2 vols. 1883). 
He died 11th March 1895. [Kan-too'.] 

Canute, or Cnut, king of the English, Danes, 
and Norwegians, was born about 994, the son of 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, by his first wife, Gun- 
hild, a Polish princess. His father died in 
England in his career of conquest (1014), and 
Cnut was at once chosen by his fleet king of 
England, while his elder brother, Harold, 
succeeded as king of Denmark. But the Witan 
sent for Ethelred to be king, and Cnut was soon 
obliged to flee back to Denmark, first cutting off 
the hands, ears, and noses of the English hos- 
tages, and landing them at Sandwich. In 1015 he 
put to sea again with a splendid fleet, landed in 
Dorsetshire, ravaged the country far and wide, 
and by Christmas had made himself master of 
Wessex. Early next year he marched to York, 
and overawed all Northumbria into submission. 
Already lie was master of England, save London, 
when Ethel red's death and the election by the 
Londoners of his vigorous son Edmund to be 
king gave a new turn to the struggle. Twice 
Cnut failed to capture London ; the final struggle 
took place at Assandun, or Ashingdon, when, 
after a desperate battle, the English fled. Ed- 
mund and Cnut met at the isle of Olney, in the 
Severn, and divided the country between them : 
Cnut taking the northern part, and Edmund the 
southern. Edmund’s death in 1016 gave the 
whole kingdom to the young Danish conqueror. 
His first act was to put to death some of the 
more powerful English chiefs, and to send 
Edmund’s two little sons out of the kingdom. 
In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegeld, with whiob 
ho paid off his Danish warriors, keeping only the 
crews of forty ships. The kingdom he divided 
into the four oarldoms of Mercia, Northumber- 
land, Wessex, ami East Anglia. From this time 
onwards till his death Cnut s character seems to 
have become completely changed. At once he 
laid asido his ruthless temper to become a wise 
temperate, devout, and law-abiding ruler. He 
strove also to govern England according to 
English ideas, restored the equal rights that had 
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in Edgars time, and gradually replaced 
Danish £rls with native Englishmen, 
rfhftlnoth became Archbishop of Canterbury ; 

Earl of Wessex. He himself married 
the widow of Ethelred. He was liberal 
? "monasteries and churches, and reverent to the 
mftmorv of the native saints. He had a high 
conception of the duty of a king. The death of 
TT«rnld in 1018 had given him the crown of Den- 
mark* that of Olaf in 1030 secured him in the 
^session of Norway. He died at Shaftesbury, 
12th Nov. 1035. See Larson’s study (1912). 

Canvnges, WilLiam (c. 1399-1474), a great 
Bristol merchant, mayor, and M.P., who rebuilt 
st Mary Redcliffe, and, having taken orders, in 
1469 became dean of the college of Westbury. 

Cauefigue, Baptiste Honors Raymond (1802- 
721 a French historical writer* born at Marseilles. 

KARBL (1890-1938), Czech author, wrote 
D it n fl920) and other plays, short stories, Letters 
from England (trans. 1925), &c. [ Cha'pek .] 

J canel Arthur, Lord, born about 1610, was 
raisedto the peerage in 1641, and fought for the 
kinc through the Great Rebellion. Captured at 
Colchester in 1648, he escaped from the Tower, 
but was retaken, and beheaded 9th March 1649. 
—His eldest son, Arthur (1631-83), was created 
Earl of Essex in 1661. Viceroy of Ireland (1672- 
77) and first Lord-commissioner of the Treasury 
fl679) on the discovery of the Rye House Plot he 
was sent to the Tower, where he was found with 
his throat cut— probably by his own hand. From 
him the present Earl of Essex is descended. 

Capel, Monsignor Thomas John (1836-1911), 
a Roman Catholic churchman, celebrated till 
about 1878 as a London pulpit orator, died at 
Sacramento. He figures as 4 Catesby ’ in Lothair. 

Capoll, Edward (1713-81), was born near Bury 
St Edmunds, and published an edition of Shake- 
apeare (10 vols. 1768) and Notes and Various 
Readings to Shakespeare (3 vols. 1783). 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix ( Jlo . 480 
a.d.), a native of Africa, whose Satiricon, a kind 
of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during the 
middle ages, is a medley of prose and verse, full 
of curious learning. The best editions are by 
Kopp (1836) and Eyssenhardt (1S66). 

Capetian Dynasty, the third Frankish dyn- 
asty, which was founded by Duke Hugo*Capet in 
987, and continued to rule France till 1328. 

Capgrave, John (1393-1464), chronicler, theo- 
logian, and provincial of the Augustine Friars in 
England, was born and died at Lynn, studied 
probably at Cambridge, and was ordained priest 
about 1418, having already entered his order at 
Lynn. His works include, in Latin, Bible com- 
mentaries; sermons; Nova, legenda Anglice, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516 ; Be illus- 
tribus Henricis , giving the lives of twenty-four 
emperors of Germany, kings of England, &c., all 
of the name of Henry ; and Vita Humfredi Ducis 
Glocestrioe. Among his English works are a life of 
St Katherine in verse (ed. by Horstmann, Early 
Eng. Text Soc. 1893), and A Chronicle of England 
from the Creation to 1U17 (‘ Rolls Series,’ 1858). 
Ye Solace of Pilgrimes, a description of Rome, was 
traced to him, and edited by Mills (1911). 

Capistrano, Giovanni da (1386-1456), born at 
Capistrano in the Abruzzi, entered the Franciscan 
order at thirty. From 1426 he was employed as 
legate by several popes, and acted as inquisitor 
against the Fraticelli. In 1450 he preached a 
crusade in Germany against Turks and heretics, 
and opposed the Hussites in Moravia. His fanati- 


cism led to many cruelties, such as the racking 
and burning of forty Jews in Breslau. When 
Belgrade was besieged by Mohammed II. in 1456 
he led a rabble of 60,000 to its relief; but he died 
at Illock, on the Danube. He was canonised in 
1690. [Ca-pis-fra/i'no.] 

Cap'ito, or Kopfel, Wolfgang Fabricius 
(1478-1541), reformer, born at Hagenau in Alsace, 
entered the Benedictine order, and in 1515 be- 
came professor of Theology at Basel. He ap- 
proved of Luther’s action, but in 1519 entered the 
service of Archbishop Albert of Mainz ; and did 
not till later declare for the Reformation. See 
Capito und Bucer, by J. W. Baum (I860). 

Capo dlstrias (or D’Istria), Ioannes Anto- 
nios, Count, president of the Greek republic, 
was born, 11th February 1776, in Corfu, and in 
1809, after holding a high position in the Ionian 
Islands, passed to the diplomatic service of 
Russia. In 1828 he entered on a seven years’ 
presidency of Greece ; but imbued as he was with 
Russian ideas, his autocratic measures aroused 
discontent; and on 9th October 1831 he was assas- 
sinated in a church at Nauplia. See Lives by 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Berl. 1864), and Dragou- 
mis (Par. 1891). His feeble brother, Iony Augos- 
tinos (1778-1857), succeeded him, but resigned in 
the following April. 

CappeUo, Bianca (1548-87), the Venetian mis- 
tress, and from 1579 wife, of Francesco de’ Medici, 
Duke of Florence (1541-87), with whom she was 
supposed, but falsely in all likelihood, to have 
been poisoned by his brother, the Cardinal Fer- 
dmando. See books by Saltini (1863), Bax (1927). 

Cappellus, Ludovicus (1585-1658), French 
Protestant and professor of Theology at Saumur. 

Cappo'ni, Gino, Marciiese (1792-1876), his- 
torian and Dante scholar, blind from 1844, was 
born and died at Florence. See Lives by 
Montazio (1872) and Von Reumont (1880). 

Capri vi, Georg Leo, Graf von, German im- 
perial chancellor, was born in Berlin, 24th Feb. 
1831, the descendant of a family originally Friulian 
which settled in Silesia in the 17th c., and is 
sometimes called Caprivi de Caprara de Monte- 
cuculi. Entering the army in 1849, he fought in 
the campaigns of 1864 and 1866, and in the Franco- 
German war of 1870 was chief of the staff to the 
10th Army Corps. In 1883-S8 he was at the head 
of the Admiralty, and then commander of his old 
army corps, till, on Bismarck’s fall in 1890, he 
became imperial chancellor and Prussian prime- 
minister. His principal measures were the army 
bills of 1S92-93 and the commercial treaty with 
Russia in 1894, in the October of which year 
he was dismissed. He died 6th Feb. 1899. See 
Life by Gothein (1918). [Ka-prce’-vce.] 

Capua, Penelope Smyth, Princess of (d. 1882), 
was an Irish young lady who in 1836 was four 
times married (at Rome, Madrid, Gretna Green, 
and St George’s, Hanover Square) to ‘Bomba’s’ 
brother, the Prince of Capua (d. 1862). 

Capus, (Vincent Marie) Alfred, born at Aix- 
en-Provence in 1858, turned from engineering to 
journalism, wrote Qui Perd Gagne (1890) and 
other novels ; La Veine (1901) and other plays. 
Elected to the Academic in 1910, he died in 1922. 

Caraboo, an impostor — Mary Wilcocks (1791- 
1864), a runaway domestic servant— who appeared 
at Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, in April 1817, 
and posed as a lady of rank ignorant of English, 
from an island near China, called Javasu. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, the son of the 
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Emperor Septimius Severus, was born at Lyons, 
188 a.d. He was originally named Bassianus , 
from his maternal grandfather, but his legal 
name was M. Aurelius Antoninus. Caracalla was 
a nickname given him from his long hooded 
Gaulish tunic. After his father’s death at 
Eboraeum (York) in 211 he ascended the throne 
as co-regent with his brother Publius Septimius 
Antoninus Geta, whom he murdered. He next 
directed his cruelty against all Geta's adherents, 
killing twenty thousand of both sexes— including 
the great jurist Papinianus. After almost 
exhausting Italy by his extortions, he turned 
to the provinces. In 214 he visited Gaul, Ger- 
many, Dacia, and Thrace ; and after a campaign 
against the Alemanni, assumed the surname 
Alemannicus. He was assassinated, 8th April 217 
on the way from Edessa to Carrha?. 

Caraccl, or Carracci, Ludovico (1555-1619), 
the son of a butcher, was born at Bologna, studied 
at Venice and Parma, and with his two cousine, 
established in Bologna an ‘eclectic’ school of 
painting. Some of his finest works are preserved 
Jj Bologna— among others, the ‘ Madonna and 
Child Throned,’ ‘Madonna and Child Standing,' 
the Transfiguration,’ and the ‘ Nativity of St 
•John the Baptist. — Agostino C'aracci (1557- 
3602) was also born in Bologna, and became 
a disciple of his cousin Ludovico, but he was 
too versatile to devote himself closely to any 
subject, though his ‘Communion of St Jerome,’ 
still at Bologna, is an admirable work. He 
dabbled in poetry and literature, and was a really 
great engraver on copper. His brother’s jeal- 
ousy is said to have driven him from Rome 
(where they did the frescoes in the Farnese 
palace) to Parma, where he died.— Annibale 
Caracci (1560-1609), born in Bologna, was bred a 
tailor, but rapidly became a great painter under 
his cousin, and soon outstripped both him and 
his brother. The influence of Correggio and of 
Raphael largely moulded his style. His fame 
readied Rome, where he was employed to fresco 
the Farnese palace. He was buried close to 
Raphael in the Pantheon. His most celebrated 
easel-picture is the * Three Maries,’ now at Castle 
Howard.— Antonio Marziale Caracci (1583- 
1618), natural son of Agostino, was a pupil of 
Annibale. ( Ca - ra tch'ee. ) j 

Caracciolo, Prince Francesco (1752-99), had 
risen to the supremo command of King Ferdi- 
nand’s navy, when in December 1798 he fled with 
him before the French from Naples to Palermo. 
Learning, however, of the intended confiscation 
of the estates erf all absentees, he obtained per- 
mission to return to Naples, and there entered 
iho service of the ‘ Parthenopean Republic.’ 
For two months he ably directed the operations 
of the revolutionists, and not till their cause 
■eemed hopeless did ho quit tho capital. Ho 
was captured in peasant disguise, and on 29th 
June was brought on board Nelson’s flag ship, 
tried by a court-martial of Neapolitan officers, 
and hanged from the yard-arm of a Neapolitan 
frigate. See Nelson*; Paget’s Paradoxes and 
Puzzles (1874); Gutteridge, Nelson and the Nea- 
politan Jacobins (1903). [Ca-ratch'o-lo.) | 

G&rao'taous, Cara tacos, or Caradoc, a British 
king, warred gallantly against tho Romans 
(48-50 a.d.), but at length was completely over- 
thrown by Ostorius near Ludlow. His wife and 
daughters fell into tho hands of tho victors ; his 
brotners surrendered ; and ho himself was deliv- 
ered up by Cartismandua, queen of tho Brigantes. 

He was carried to Rome, 51 a.d., and exhibited I 


in triumph by the emperor Claudius. According 
to tradition he died at Rome about 54 a.d. ; but 
there is absolutely no ground for supposing that 
the Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 was his daughter, 
and introduced Christianity into Britain. 

Carafa, Michele (1785-1872), operatic com- 
poser, was born at Naples, and died in Paris. 

Carafifa, an ancient Neapolitan family, to 
which several cardinals and Pope Paul IV. (q.v.) 
belonged. — Carlo Caraffa (1517-61) fought in 
the Netherlands, joined the Knights of Malta, 
and was made cardinal by his uncle, Paul IV., 
who, however, had ultimately to banish the 
cardinal and his brothers from Rome for extor- 
tion. Pius IV. caused him to be put to death. 

Caran d’Ache was the name assumed by Em- 
manuel Poire (1858-1909), French caricaturist, 
bom in Moscow. 

Carausius (c. 245-293), Roman Emperor in 
Britain from 287 till his murder by Allectus, 
was originally a Batavian pilot. 

Caravaggio, Michel Angelo Merisi or 
Ameriohi da, painter, was born in 1569 at Cara- 
vaggio. His father, a mason, employed him in 
preparing plaster for the fresco- painters of Milan, 
and, after studying the works of the great 
masters there for five years, and afterwards in 
Venice, he went to Rome, where at length 
Cardinal del Monte noticed one of his pictures. 
But his quarrelsomeness soon involved him in 
difficulties. Having killed a man he fled to 
Malta, and there obtained the favour of the 
Grand-master; in making his way back to Rome, 
he was wounded, lost all his baggage, caught a 
violent fever, and on reaching Porto Ercole, lay 
down on a bank and died (1609). Caravaggio 
gave in his paintings expression to his own wild 
and gloomy character ; his 4 Christ and the 
Disciples at Eminaus ’ is in the National Gallery. 
— Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio (c. 1492- 
1543) was murdered by his servant at Messina. 
He aided Raphael in his Vatican frescoes. His 
‘Christ bearing the Cross’ is in the Naples 
Museum. [Ca-ia-raj'o.] 

Car'cano, Giulio (1812-84), a Milanese poet. 

Cardan (Ital. Cardano; Latinised Cardamts ), 
Jerome, mathematician, naturalist, physician 
and philosopher, was born at Pavia, September 
24, 1501, the natural son of a jurist of Milan. 
His education was as irregular as his birth, but 
ho finally graduated in medicine at Padua. As 
professor of Mathematics at Milan lie practised 
medicine and gradually gained a high reputation. 
In 1552 he visited Scotland, on an invitation 
from Archbishop Hamilton, and cured him 
of asthma. In 1559 he became professor of 
Medicine at Pavia, later at Bologna ; and there 
in 1570 we find him in prison for lieresy or debt, 
or both. Having regained his liberty in 1571, 
ho went to Rome, where Gregory XII. pensioned 
him. Ho died in Rome, September 21, 1576, a 
few weeks aftor finishing his candid autobio- 
graphy, TV Propria Vita. Some have asserted 
that he starved himself to death, to fulfil a pre- 
diction ho had made as to the time when he 
should die. He was a devoted astrologer. 
Cardan reveals throughout his works (10 vols 
Lyons, 1663) an intellect of rare subtlety and 
force, with a sound conception of scientific 
method in spite of his empiricism and imperfect 
knowledge. He wrote over a hundred treatises 
on physics, mathematics, astronomy, astrology 
rhetoric, history, ethics, dialectics, natural hie- 
tory, music, and medicine. See Lives by Henry 
Morley (2 vols. 1854) ami W. G. Waters (1899). 
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Oardl. See Cigoli. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Brudenell, Earl 
of (1797-1808), sat in the House of Commons 
from 1818 to 1837, when he succeeded his father 
as seventh earl. He entered the army in 1824, 
and rapidly bought himself into the command of 
the 15th Hussars, which he resigned in 1833, on 
the acquittal of an officer whom he had illegally 
put under arrest. From 1836 to 1847 he com- 
manded the 11th Hussars, on which he spent 
£10 000 a year, and which he made the crack 
regiment in the service. He never was popular 
with his officers, and his treatment of them 
brought about a duel with Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, for which in 1841 Cardigan was tried 
before the House of Lords, but escaped through 
a legal quibble. He commanded a cavalry 
brigade under Lord Lucan in the Crimea, and 
led the Six Hundred at Balaclava. He was 
inspector-general of cavalry 1855-60. 

Carducci, Giosufe (July 27, 1835-Feb. 16, 1907), 
Italian poet, was born, a physician's son, at Valdi- 
castello, Pisa province. In 1860 he became pro- 
fessor of Italian Literature at Bologna, in 1876 
was returned to the Italian parliament as a re- 
publican, and in 1890 was nominated a senator. 
He was awarded a Nobel prize in 1906. See 
complete edition of his Poems (Bologna, 20 vols. 
1889-1909) ; his Correspondance (1913-14) ; studies 
by Chiarini (1903), A. Jeanroy (Par. 1911), O. 
Williams (1914), Benedetto Croce (1920); and A. 
N. Bickersteth’s selection and verse translations 
(1913). [Kar-doofchee.] 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount (1813-86), born 
in Liverpool, at Oxford obtained a double first 
and a fellowship. From a Peelite gradually 
becoming a Liberal, he was President of the 
Board of Trade (1852-55), Chief-secretary for Ire- 
land (1859-61), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1861-64), Colonial Secretary (1864-66), and 
Secretary for War (1868-74). Reorganiser of the 
British army, he was raised to the peerage in 1874. 

Cardme, Maria Antonin (1784-1833), French 
chef de cuisine and author, wrote Les Dijeuners 
deVEmpereur Napolion, La Cuisine Franchise , &c., 
and, as Talleyrand’s cook, played an important 
part at the Congress of Vienna. [Ka-rem'.] 

Carew, Bamfylde Moore (1690-c. 1759), son 
of the rector of Bickleigh, near Tiverton, and 
‘king of the gipsies.’ See reprint (1931) of 2 books 
(1745, 1749) ed. by C. H. Wilkinson. 

Carew, John Edward (c. 1785-1868), sculptor, 
was born at Waterford, and died in London. 


Carew, Richard (1555-1620), Cornish topo- 
grapher and poet, was born and died at Antonj r 
House, near St Germans. 


Carew, Thomas (c. 1598-1639), poet, after 
quitting Corpus Christi College, Oxford, without 
a degree, studied in the Middle Temple. Between 
1613 and 1619 he visited Italy, Holland, France ; 
afterwards he rose into high favour with Charles I. 
His Poems (1640, ed. by J. W. Ebsworth, 1893 ; 
and A. Vincent, 1899), mostly lyrical and amatory, 
exhibit much fancy and tenderness. 


Carey, Henry, poet and musician, is believed 
to have been an illegitimate son of some mem. 
ber of the Savile family. He was very young 
when he published his first volume of poems 
(1713). He wrote innumerable songs, witty 
poems, burlesques, farces, and dramatic pieces, 
sometimes composing the accompanying music. 
His best-known poem is ‘ Sally in our Alley ; ’ 
there is no sufficient ground for attributing 
* God save the King * to him. He died suddenly, 



by his own hand apparently, 4tli October 1743. 
See his Poems, edited by F. T. Wood in 1930. 

Carey, Henry Charles, political economist, 
was born, 15th December 1793, at Philadelphia. 
Hither his father, Matthew Carey (1760-1839), 
a journalist who had been thrown into prison for 
Nationalist opinions, had emigrated from Ireland 
in 1784, to become a successful publisher and 
author, known especially for his Vindicicn Hiber- 
nian, written to confute Godwin and other Eng- 
lish misrepresenters of Ireland. Henry Charles 
early became a partner in his father’s bookselling 
business ; and when in 1835 he retired from busi- 
ness to devote himself to his favourite study, 
he was at the head of the largest publishing 
concern in^ the United States. He died 13th 
October 1879. Among his works were Principles 
of Political Economy (3 vols. 1837-40) and Prin- 
ciples of Social Science (3 vols. 1858-59). Origin- 
ally a zealous free-trader, he came to regard free 
trade as impossible in the existing state of 
American industry ; it might be the ideal to- 
wards which the country should tend, but a 
period of protection was indispensable. See 
Memoir by Elder (Phil. 1880). 

Carey, James (1845-83), a Dublin builder and 
town-councillor, who joined the Fenians about 
1861, and helped to found the ‘ lnvincibles ’ in 
1881. He betrayed his associates in the niurdei 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish (q.v.) and Mi 
Burke, and on the voyage between Capetown 
Natal was shot dead by a bricklayer, Patrick 
O’Donnell, who was hanged in London. 

Carey, John, LL.D. (1756-1826), an Irish 
classical master in London, remembered by his 
Gradus ad Parnassum (1824). 

Carey, Sir Robert (c. 1660-1639), youngest 
son of Lord Hunsdon, for the last ten years of 
Elizabeth’s reign was English warden on the 
Border marches. He was present at her death- 
bed (16031, and in sixty hours galloped with the 
news to Edinburgh. Charles I. created him Earl 
of Monmouth. He died 12tli April 1639. 

Oarey, Rosa Nouchette (1840-1909), born in 
London, wrote many stories for girls. 

Carey, William, D.D., missionary and orient- 
alist, was born at Paulerspury, near Towcester, 
17th August 1761. Apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
he joined the Baptists in 1783, and three years 
later became a minister, first at Moulton in 
Northamptonshire, and then at Leicester. In 
1793 he and a Mr Thomas were chosen the first 
Baptist missionaries to India, where he founded 
the Serampur mission in 1799, and from 1801 to 
1830 was Oriental professor at Fort-William Col- 
lege, Calcutta. He died 9th June 1834. Besides 
his labours on the Bible or portions thereof in 
about forty oriental languages, he published 
grammars and dictionaries of Bengali, Marathi, 
Sanskrit, &c. See Lives by Culross (1881) and 
Dr G. Smith (1884). 

Cargill, Donald, Covenanter, was born about 
Rattray, near Blairgowrie, studied at 
Aberdeen and St Andrews, and in 1655 was 
ordained minister of the Barony parish in Glas- 
gow. Ejected for denouncing the Restoration, 
he became an indefatigable field preacher, fought 
at Both well Bridge, and took part with Richard 
Cameron in the famous Sanquhar declaration 
(1680). Having excommunicated the king, 
the Duke of York, and others at Torwood, Stir- 
lingshire, he was seized, and suffered at the cross 
of Edinburgh, 27th July 1681. [ g hard.] 

Carissimi, Giacomo (1604-74), composer, was 
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organist from 1628 in Rome. He did much to 
develop the sacred cantata. [Ca-risT si-mee.] 

Carl. See Charles. 

Carldn, Emilie (1807-92), Swedish novelist, 
was born at Stromstad, ana died at Stockholm. 
The first of her novels (31 vols. 1869-75) appeared 
in 1838; many have been translated into English. 
See her Reminiscences (1878). 

Carleton, Guy, Lord Dorchester (1724-1808), 
born at Strabane, Co. Tyrone, served under 
Cumberland on the Continent, under Wolfe in 
Canada. Governor of Quebec 1766-70, 1775-77, 
1786-91, 1793-96, he successfully defended the 
city against the Americans, whom he defeated 
at Lake Champlain, 1776. In 1782-83 he was 
British Commander-in-chief in America. As 
soldier and statesman he did much to save 
Canada for the British Empire. See Life by 
A. G. Bradley (‘ Makers of Canada,’ 1907). 

Carleton, Will (1845-1912), author of Farm, 
Ballads (1873), City Ballads (1885), Ac., born in 
Hudson, Michigan, graduated at Hillsdale College. 

Carleton, William (1794-1869), born at Prillisk, 
Co. Tyrone, of peasant birth, the youngest of 
fourteen children, took to tuition and literature 
in Dublin, contributing sketches to the Christian 
Examiner, republished as Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry (\ 830). A second series (1833) was 
no less well received; and in 1839 appeared the 
powerful story, Fardorougha the Miser. His tales, 
mostly pathetic, include the humorous Misfor- 
tunes of Barney Branagan. Valentine M'Clutchy 
(1845), Rody the Rover (1846), The Black Prophet 
(1847), and The Tithe Proctor (1849) are also note- 
worthy. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 1896). 

Carli, Giovanni I*inaldo (1720-95), Italian 
economist and archaeologist, best known by his 
Della Moneta (1754-60). [CaVlce. ] 

Carlile, Richard (1790-1843), born at Ash- 
burton, Devon, became a chemist’s boy ami a tin- 
man's apprentice, vended the Radical Black Dwarf 
through London, next sold thousands of Southey’s 
Wat Tyler, reprinted Hone's Parodies, and wrote 
a series of imitations of them, for which he got 
eighteen weeks in the King's Bench. This was 
the first of a series of imprisonments whose total 
amounted to nine years and four months. See 
Holyoake’s Life and Character of R. Carlile (1848). 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl of, K.G., was bom in 
London, 18th April 1802. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, ho took in 1S21 the 
Chancellor’s and Newdigate prizes, and graduated 
with a first-class in classics. M.P. for Morpeth in 
1826, he at once attached himself to the cause of 
parliamentary reform. In 1S30 he was elected for 
Yorkshire, and after tho Reform Bill, for the 
West Riding, a seat which he lost in 1S41, but 
recovered in 1846. Under Melbourne ho was 
Chief-secretary for Ireland (1835-41), and under 
Russell (1846-52) Chief-commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and afterwards Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1848 ho succeeded to 
the peorago, and was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1855 ami 1859. lie wroto a Diary in Turkish 
and Greek Waters (1854), Poems (1866), Ac. He 
died at Castle Howard, 5th December 1864. 

Carlisle, Lucy, Countess of (1599-1660), second 
daughter of tho ninth Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1617 married James Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle (d. 1636). Witty and beautiful, sho was 
the friend of Strafford, and, after his fall, playod 
an intricate gamo of intrigue, which in 1649 
brought her for some months to the Tower. 


Carlo Dolol. See Dolci. 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip II. by his first wife, 
Maria of Portugal, was born at Valladolid, July 
1545. He was sent to study at Alcala de Henares, 
where he profited so little that the king 
invited a nephew, the Archduke Rudolf, to 
Spain, intending to make him his heir. Weak, 
vicious, and cruel, he early conceived a strong 
aversion towards the king's confidants, and in 
confession to •<? priest, on Christinas Eve 1567, 
betrayed his purpose to assassinate a certain 
person. As the king was believed to be the 
intended victim, this confession was divulged; 
and Don Carlos was tried and found guilty of 
conspiring against the life of his father. The 
sentence was left for the king to pronounce. 
Philip declared that he could make no exception 
in favour of such an unworthy son ; but sentence 
of death was not formally recorded. Shortly 
afterwards Don Carlos died, July 24, 1568. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned or strangled has 
no valid evidence to support it ; and the story 
which obtained currency through Schiller's Don 
Carlos was due to the romancing pen of Saint- 
R6al in 1672. Its credibility was shattered first 
in 1817 by Llorente, and in 1829 by Ranke. See 
works by Gachard (2d ed. Paris, 1867) and 
Maurenbrecher (2d ed. Berlin, 1876), and Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Don John of Austria (1883). 

Carlos, Don (1788-1855), second son of 
Charles IV. of Spain, on the accession of his 
niece Isabella in 1833, asserted his claim to the 
throne — a claim reasserted by his son, Don 
Carlos (1818-61), Count de Montemolin, and 
by his nephew, Don Carlos (1S48-1909). Carlisi 
risings, whose strength lay in the Basque prov- 
inces, occurred in 1834-39 and 1872-76. 

Carlos, or Careless, William, a royalist officer 
who hid with Charles II. (q.v.) in the oak at 
Boscobel, and died in 16S9. 

Carlstadt (properly, Andreas Rudolf Boden* 
stein), reformer, born prior to 1483 at Carlstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1517 joined Luther, who in 1521 
rebuked his iconoclastic zeal, and whom he after- 
wards opposed on the question of the Eucharist. 
Accused of participation in the Peasants’ War, 
he fled to Switzerland, and became professor of 
Theology at Basel. He died 25th December 1541. 

Carlyle, Alexander, of Inveresk, was bom, 
26th January 1722, at Cummertrees manse, Dum- 
friesshire, but brought up at Prestonpans. 
Educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Leyden, 
he was minister of Inveresk from 1748 till his 
death, 25th August 1805. Tho friend of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, Ac., with 
Robertson tho historian he led the moderate 
party in the Church of Scotland ; he was Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly in 1770, and was 
made Dean of the Chapel-royal in 1789. His im- 
posing presence earned him the name of ‘Jupiter 
Carlyle;’ ‘ho was,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘the 
grandest demigod I ever saw.’ See his interest- 
ing Autobiography, first edited in 1860 by John 
Hill Burton (new ed. 1910). 

Carlyle, Thomas, was born, 4th December 
1795, at Ecclefeehan in Dumfriesshire. He was 
tho second son of James Carlyle (1758-1882), a 
stonemason of fearless independence and strong 
natural faculty ; but his first son by his second 
wife, Margaret Aitken (177l-1858\ From the 
Ecclefeehan school ho proceeded In 1805 to 
Annan Academy ; and in 1809 he onto red Bdin- 
burgh University, where ho excelled in geometry. 
In 1818 he began preparation for the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland ; but in 1814 he competed 
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successfully at Dumfries for the mathematical 
mastership of Annan Academy, and in 1816 
accepted the post of assistant at the parish (or 
Grammar) school of Kirkcaldy. Ere long the 
work of teaching became intolerable, and when 
in the end of 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, 
he had abandoned all thoughts of the ministry. 
Hera he obtained private teaching; lor Brewster, 
editor of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, he wrote 
many articles, chiefly biographical and geo- 
graphical ; and he translated Legendres Elements 
of Geometry. In 1819 he began the study of Scots 
Law, but found law as uncongenial as divinity. 
Till 1822 he lived in Edinburgh, absorbed in 
German literature, especially Goethe, who had an 
abiding influence on him. In 1821 he was 
introduced through his friend Edward l£ v “JS» 
to Irving’s pupil Miss Jane Baillie W elsh (1801- 
66), only daughter of Dr John Welsh, medical 
practitioner in Haddington, who had left his 
daughter sole heiress of the small estate of 
Craigenputtock, 16 miles from Dumfries. In 
1822 Irving, entering on the pastorate of the 
Caledonian Chapel in London, recommended 
Carlyle as tutor to Charles Buller (q.v.). Car- 
lyle found his duties pleasant, and was now 
able to give substantial pecuniary aid to his 
family, particularly as regarded the education 
of his younger brother John Aitken Carlyle, 
M.D. (1801-79), the translator in 1840 of Dante s 
Inferno. Now also he arranged to w rite a Li/e 
of Schiller and a translation of the Wilhelm 
Mcister of Goethe. He paid his first visit to 
London in 1824, and remained there till the pub- 
lication in book-form of his Schiller (1825). At 
this time he received the first of a series of 
letters from Goethe, and made the acquaintance 
of Coleridge, Thomas Campbell, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Procter, and other notabilities. In 
he removed to the farm of Hoddam Hill, near his 
father’s farm of Mainhill, which he had leased, 
his brother Alexander doing the farming, while 
he translated German romances. In 1826 his 
father and he had removed to Scotsbrig farm, 
when in October he married Miss Welsh, and 
settled in Edinburgh. Here he completed four 
volumes of translations from Tieck, Musaeus, 
and Richter ( German Romance , 1826), and sent 
his first article on Jean Paul Richter to the 
Edinburgh Review in 1827. In 1828 they removed 
to Craigenputtock, and there they lived for six 
years, Carlyle writing meanwhile magazine 
articles on Burns, Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Schiller, &c. He also wrote a 
History of German Literature , the best parts of 
which were subsequently published in the form 
of essays; and in 1833-34 there appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine his most characteristic work, 
Sartor Resartus , the fantastic hero of which, 
Teufelsdrockh, illustrates in his life and opinions 
the mystical ‘Philosophy of Clothes.’ In Sartor 
he abandoned the simple diction of his earlier 
essays for the thoroughly individual style of his 
later works — eruptive, ejaculatory, .but always 
powerful. In 1834 Carlyle, resolved to try his 
fortune in London, established himself in the 
house, 5 Chevne Row, Chelsea, in which he lived 
till the day o*f his death. His French Revolution, 
which established his reputation as a literary 
genius of the highest order, appeared in 1837. 
In 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840 he lectured on 
• German Literature,’ ‘The History of Literature,’ 
‘The Revolutions of Modern Europe,’ and 
‘Heroes and Hero-worship.’ In 1838 appeared 
Sartor in book-form, and the first edition of his 
Miscellanies ; in 1839 Chartism , the first of a 


series of attacks on the shams and corruptions 
of modern society; in 1843 Fast and Present, 
and in 1850 Ixitter-day FampJdets. Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches (1845) completely revolu- 
tionised the public estimate of its subject. In 
1851 he published a biography of his friend John 
Sterling. From this time Carlyle gave himself 
up entirely to his largest work, The History o) 
Friedrich II. commonly called Frederick the Great 
(1858-65). As Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity he delivered an address in which he em- 
bodied his moral experiences in the form of 
advice to the younger members of his audience 
(1S6C). Three weeks later his wife died very 
suddenly. Carlyle's grief developed into re- 
morse when he discovered from her letters and 
journal that during a period of their married 
life his irritability of temper and unconscious 
want of consideration for her wishes had caused 
her much misery and even ill-health. The letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle prove Mrs 
Carlyle to have been one of the keenest critics, 
most brilliant letter-writers, and most accom- 
plished women of her time. In 1867 there 
appeared in Macmillan's Magazine Carlyle s view 
of British democracy, under the title of ‘Shoot- 
ing Niagara.’ He prepared a special edition ol 
his collected works, and added to them in 1875 
a fresh volume containing ‘The Early Kings 
of Norway’ and an ‘Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox.’ In 1874 he accepted the 
Prussian Order of Merit, bestowed in recogni- 
tion of his life of Frederick the Great, who 
founded the Order. When Disraeli offered him 
a G.C.B. and a pension, he declined both. 
He died on 5th February 1881 at his house 
in Chelsea, and was laid in the churchyard ol 
Ecclefechan beside his kindred. As a prophet 
in the guise of a man of letters, Carlyle exerted 
a greater influence on British literature during 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and on the 
ethical, religious, and political beliefs of his 
time, than any of his contemporaries. As a 
humorist using humour as a weapon for the 
enforcement of his opinions, he lias no superior. 
As a master of the graphic in style he has no 
rival and no second. Irritable and intolerant 
though he was, he was incapable of conscious 
injustice, vindictiveness, or insincerity. See his 
Reminiscences (Fronde’s and Norton’s editions); 
Froude’s Life (4 vols. 1882-84); his wife’s Letters 
and Memorials (1883); his and her Love Letters 
(1909); his Comespondence with Emerson (1883), 
Early Letters (1886-88) ; Bibliography, by Shepherd 
(1881); books by Wylie (1881), Moncure Conway 
(1881), Masson (1885), Garnett (1887), Nichol (1892), 
Duffy (1892), Chesterton (1902), Craig (1908), Ralli 
(1920), and D. A. Wilson (6 vols. 1923-34). The 
controversy about his relations with his wife, 
reopened in 1903 by New Letters of Mrs Carlyle’s, 
prefaced by Crichton-Browne, and Froude’s My 
Relations with Carlyle, was continued by Alex. 
Carlyle (1903) and D. A. Wilson (1913). 

Carmagnola, Francesco (1390-1432), condot- 
tiere and commander-in-chief of the Venetian 
forces, beheaded for failure. [Car-man-yo'la.] 

Carman, Bliss (1861-1929), a Canadian nature- 
poet, born at Fredericton, New Brunswick, con- 
tributed poems to the Atlantic Monthly , Century., 
&C. His Collected Poems appeared in 1905. He 
collaborated with Richard Hovey. 

Carmen Sylva, the pen-name of Elizabeth, 
queen of Rumania, who was born 29th De- 
cember 1843, the daughter of Prince Hermanu 
of Wied Neuwied, and married King (then 
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Prince) Charles of Rumania in 18(50. Her only 
child, a daughter, died in 1874, and out of her 
sorrow arose her literary activity. Two poems, 
printed privately at Leipzig in 1880 under the 
name ‘Carmen Sylva,’ were followed by Stiirme 
(1881), Leidens Erdengang (1882 ; trans. as Pilgrim, 
Sorrow by H. Zimmern, 1884), Penstes d'nnt Reine 
(1882), Meister Manole (1892), and other works in 
German, Rumanian, French, and English. In 
the war of 1877-78 she endeared herself to her 
people by her devotion to the wounded. She 
died March 2, 1916. See her From Memory's 
Shrine: Reminiscences (1911), and Life by her 
collaborator, Mine. Kremnitz (new ed. 1903). 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Moi.ynecx 
Herbert, Earl of (1831-90), took a first-class 
in classics at Oxford in 1852, having succeeded 
his father as fourth earl in 1849. As Lord Derby's 
Colonial SecretaryX1866) he had moved the second 
reading of a bill for the confederation of the 
British North American colonies, when, with 
the future Marquis of Salisbury, he resigned 
office upon the Reform Bill of 1867. On Disraeli’s 
return to power in 1874, Carnarvon resumed office 
as Colonial Secretary, vainly tried to promote 
federation in S. Africa, and once more resigned 
(Jan. 1878) on the despatch of the British fleet to 
the Dardanelles. In 1885-86 he was Lord-lieu- 
tenantof Ireland, and his negotiations with Parnell 
gave rise, two years later, to controversy. See 
his Essays (1896), and Life by Sir A. Hardinge 
(1925). — The fifth earl, George Edward Stan- 
hope Molyneux Herbert (1866-1923), Egypt- 
ologist, with Mr Howard Carter (q.v.) excavated 
tombs of the 12th and 18th dynasties at Thebes, 
dying during the exploration of Tut-ankh-amen’s. 

Carneade3 (c. 213-129 b.c.), Greek philosopher, 
founder of the Third or New Academy, was born 
*t Cyrene, and died at Athens. [Car-ne'a-deez. ) 

Carneg'ie, Andrew, iron-master, was born 
25th November 1S35, in Dunfermline, whence 
his father, a weaver, emigrated in 1848 to Pitts- 
burgh. Factory hand, telegraphist, and railway 
clerk, he invested his savings in oil lands, and 
after the civil war in the business which grew 
into the largest iron and steel works in America. 
He retired in 1901, a multi-millionaire, to Skibo 
Castle in Sutherland, and died at Lenox, Mass., 
11th August 1918. His benefactions exceeded 
£70,000,000, including public libraries through- 
out U.S.A. and Britain, Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Institute, Washington Carnegie Institution, Hero 
Funds, Hague Peace Temple, Pan-American 
Union Building, and great gifts to Scottish 
and American universities, Dunfermline, &c. 
Besides an Autobiography (1920), he wrote 
Triumphant Democracy , 1 he Gospel of Wealth , 
Problems of To-day. See Life by Hendrick (1933). 

Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753- 
1823), the ‘organiser of victory' during the 
French Revolution, was born at Nolay, C6te 
d'Or, entered the army as engineer, in 1791 be- 
came a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and in the Convention voted for the death of 
Louis XVL During a mission to the army of 
the north, he took temporary command ami 
gained the victory of Wattignies. Elected into 
the Committee of Public Safety and entrusted 
with the organisation of the armies of the 
Revolution, he raised fourteen armies, and drew 
up a plan of operations by which the forces 
M the European reaction were repelled from the 
frontier. Though ho endeavoured to restrict the 
power of Robespierre, he was accused after the 
Reign of Terror ; but the charge was dismissed. 


as a member of the Directory opposed. 
ln ii ex k reine measures of Barras, his 

colleague, he was sentenced to deportation as a 
?,HS ect€d , royalist. Escaping to Germany, he 
wrote a defence which conduced to the over- 
crow of his colleagues in 1799. The 18th Bru- 
maire brought him back to Paris, where in 1800, 

Kriir D l Ster ? f War » he hel P ed to achieve the 
brilliant results of the Italian and Rhenish cam- 

paigns. He retired when he understood the ain- 

BocV° US ? la ? s of the emperor, but on his reverses, 
hastened to offer his services, and received 
the command ot Antwerp in 1814, which he 

During the Hundred Days 
he was Minister of the Interior : and after 

and retired to Warsaw, 

wrL iLl Magdeburg, where he died. h 4 
wrote much on mathematics, military tactics 
his son s Memoires (2 vols. 1861-64 • new 

h,s Corr€3 P° n dance t ed. by Charivav 
(1892 et sea) Lives bv Arapn X 

(1885), and Bonnat 6 (1888). — I??s ( ^ n %“ 

k/Sv NARD ^ ADr ( 179G_1 832), founder of the science 

pIn^ 1 fl e ^n n nf dyna ■ nlCS, born at Paris > became a 
captain of engineers, but died of cholera. He 

\VT°te Reflexions sur la Puissance du Feu (18241 

Another son, Lazare Hippolyte Carnot horn 
at St Omer 0th April 1801, tvls in earty lffe a 
disciple of St Simon, but left that school pro* 
testing against Enfantin’s ‘organisation of adul- 
teiy, and devoted himself to the inculcation of 
a m 2,re orthodox and virtuous socialism. After 
the February Revolution (1848) he was appointed 
Minister of Public Instruction, but soon re- 
signed. In 1863 he entered the Corps L6eislatif 
and the National Assembly in 1871. Elected 

?RR« fe ‘ S w afc ° r V 1 1875 »„ he - died 16th Mft rch 
? e ,« wr 9 te an Ex P<>se of St Simonian- 
ism and Mimoires of his father, Gtegoire am 
Batere. — Marie Franqois Sadi Carnot Pres ! 
dent of the French Republic, was born at 
Limoges, llth August 1S37, the eldest son of the 
last named. He studied at the fCcole Polv- 
techmque, and became a civil engineer, in 

nnd « was chos . er > i° the National Assembly, 
andwas finance i minister in 1879 and 1887. Inl887 

b ® M aS i Cll ? S r eri Pre ? ident of the Republic, but was 

Lyons by an anarchist, 24th June 1894. 

nrnf r °' (1507-66), Italian poet and 

prose-writer, lived ns secretary with a succession 
of cardinals, and died at Rome. [Cah-ro ] 

Ma S ib < 1S2G 1 - 87 )» ‘le philosophe 
aes dames —from the popularity of some of his 

lectures with society ladies— born at Poitiers 
£f ca ™ e in _ 1S57 a lecturer at the tfcole Normale! 

professor at the Sorbonne, and in 1874 was 
elected to the French Academy. 

Carol I. (1S39-1 9 1 4), of theliouse of Hohenzollern 
v as made 1 mice of Rumania i.n 1866, king in 1881* 
—His grand-nephew Carol II. (b. 1893) ril 
nounced (1925) his right of succession : becaS 
k ng by a coup in 1930 ; but in 1940 was forcedto 
abdicate by the pro-German fascist Iron Guard 
Caroline of Anspach (16S3-1737), the queen of 

Mm kteJ’ Q l ' V *n lipheld W ftI Polo and humoured 

nonoV g ‘ , S ? 9 re ? nw 2 0d s Manoverian Queens 
(1909), ami study by Wilkins (1901). For hev 

granddaughter Caroline Matilda, see Struenskk. 

Caroline, Amelia Elizabeth (1768-1821) wife 

of George IV., was the second daughter of Charles 

W illiam, Duke of Bnmswick-WoirenbUttel, and 

of George III. s sister, Augusta. In 1795 sh« 
married the Prince or Wales The marriage wa! 
disagreeable to him, and although she bonfhlin a 
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daughter, the Princess Charlotte (q.v.), he let 
her live by herself at Shooters Hill and Black- 
heath, the object of much sympathy. Reports to 
her discredit led the king in 1806 to cause in- 
vestigation to be made into her conduct, which 
was found to be imprudent, but not criminal. 
In 1814 she obtained leave to visit Brunswick, 
and afterwards to make a farther tour. She 
visited the Mediterranean coasts, and lived for 
some time on the Lake of Como, an Italian, 
Bergami, being in her company. When George 
came to the throne in 1820, she was offered an 
annuity of £50,000 to renounce the title of queen 
and live abroad ; when she refused, and made a 
triumphal entry into London, the government 
instituted proceedings against her for adultery. 
Much that was very reprehensible was proved ; 
buther husband’s usage, and the splendid defence 
of Brougham, caused such a general feeling in 
her favour, that the ministry gave up the Divorce 
Bill. She assumed the rank of royalty, but was 
turned away from Westminster Abbey door at 
George IV. 's coronation, July 19, 1821 . On August 
7 she died. See books by Clerici ( trail s. 1907), 
L Melville (1912), Sir E - Parr Y (1930), and Green- 
wood’s Hanoverian Queens (vol. ii. 1911). 

Oarolus-Duran. See Duran. 

Carossa, Hans (born 1878), German writer, 
became prominent with his autobiographical Eine 
Kindheit (1922), Rumdnisches Tagebuch( 1924). 

Garov6, Friedrich Wilhelm (1789-1852), 
liberal Catholic philosopher, born at Coblenz. 

Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1455-1522), painter, was 
bom in Venice. His most characteristic work is 
seen in the nine subjects from the life of St 
Ursula which he painted, 1490-95, for the school 
of St Ursula, Venice (now in the Accademia). 
The nine subjects from the lives of the Saviour, 
and Saints Jerome, George, Tryplionius, 1502-8, 
painted for the school of San Giorgio de Sell ia von i, 
are still preserved there. In 1510 he executed for 
San Giobbe his masterpiece, the 4 Presentation in 
the Temple,’ now in the Accademia. His later 
works show a marked decline. The 4 Virgin and 
Child adored by the Doge Mocenigo,' in the 
National Gallery, London, is probably not his. 
See study by Ludwig and Molmenti (trails. 1907). 
[Kar-patch'o. ] 

Oarpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-75), sculptor, 
born at Valenciennes, in 1854 obtained the Prix 
de Rome. His chefd’ccuvre is the marble group, 
‘The Dance,’ in the facade of the New Opera in 
Paris. See studies by Chesneau (1880), Vi try 
(1912). [Kar-po.] 

Carpenter, Edward (1844-1929), social reformer 
and poet, born at Brighton, wrote My Days and 
Dreams: an Autobiography , in 1916. 

Carpenter, Mary (1807-77), philanthropist, 
was born at Exeter, the eldest child of Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. (1780-1840), Unitarian minister 
at Exeter 1805-17, and afterwards at Bristol. 
Trained as a teacher, she took an active part in 
the movement for the reformation of neglected 
children, and founded a ragged school and several 
reformatories for girls. With philanthropic aims 
she visited India four times, and America once 
(1873). Besides her reformatory writings she 
published Our Convicts (1864), The Last Days oj 
Rammohun Roy (1866), and Six Months in India 

a 868). See Mary Carpenter , by J. E. Carpenter 
879).— Her brother, William Benjamin Car- 
penter(1813-85), biologist, born at Exeter, studied 
medicine at Bristol, London, and Edinburgh. 
His graduation thesis (1889) on the nervous sys- 


tem of the invertebrates led up to his Principles 
of General and Comparative Physiology (1839). 
Removing to London in 1844, he was appointed 
Fullerian professor of Physiology at the Royal 
Institution, lecturer at the London Hospital and 
University College (1849), examiner at the uni- 
versity of London, and its registrar (1856-79), 
and, on his retirement, C.B. He made valuable 
researches on the Foraminifera, &c. Other works 
are Principles of Human Physiology (1846), The 
Microscope and its Revelations (1856), Principles of 
Mental Physiology (1874), and Nature and Man 
(18S8), with a memoir by his son, Joseph Estlin 
Carpenter (1844-1927), theologian, lecturer at, 
then principal (1906-15) of, Manchester College. 

Carpenter, William Boyd (1841-1918), born at 
Liverpool, was Bishop of Ripon 1884-1911, then 
Canon of Westminster, K.C.V.O. (1912), wrote 
Some Pages of my Life (1911), and Further Pages 
(1916), and was a great pulpit orator. 

CarpinI, or Johannes de Pi an del Carpine, 
a Franciscan monk, was born in Umbria about 
1182, and died Archbishop of Antivari some time 
before 1253. He was head of the mission sent by 
Pope Innocent IV. to the emperor of the Mongols, 
whose warlike advances had thrown Christendom 
into consternation. A big, fat man, more than 
sixty years old, he started from Lyons in April 
1245, and, crossing the Dnieper, Don, Volga, 
Ural, and Jaxartes, in the summer of 1240 
reached Karakorum, beyond Lake Baikal, thence 
returning to Kieff in June 1247, and so back to 
Lyons. The hardships of the journey were great, 
and one ride of 3000 miles in 106 days surpasses 
the best records of most modern travellers. 
Hakluyt copied much of the Latin narrative ol 
his travels into his Navigations and Discoveries 
(1598); but the first complete edition of the text 
was D’Avezac’s (1839). [Car -pee' nee.] 

Carpo'crates of Alexandria flourished in the 
first decades of the 2d century a.d., and founded 
the Gnostic sect of Carpocratians. 

Carpzov, Benedict (1595-1666), writer on law, 
held high offices at Dresden and Leipzig. His 
brother Johann Benedict (1607-57), professor 
of Theology at Leipzig, published his Systema 
Theologicum in 1653. 

Carr, Joseph Williams Comyns (1849-1916), 
critic, playwright, and director of the New 
Gallery, was called to the bar in 1872. 

Carr, Robert. See Overbury. 

Oarraoci. See Caracci. 

Carranza, Bartholom.eus de (1503-76), born 
at Miranda in Navarre, entered the Dominican 
order, became professor of Theology at Valla- 
dolid, and in 1554 accompanied Philip II to 
England, where lie was confessor to Queen Mary, 
and where his zealous efforts to re-establish 
Catholicism gained him the confidence of Philip 
and the archbishopric of Toledo. Here, however, 
he was accused of heresy, and imprisoned by the 
Inquisition in 1559. In 1567 he was removed to 
Rome, and confined in the castle of St Angelo. 
He died a few days after his release. 

Carrel', Armand, publicist and republican, was 
born at Rouen, 8tli May 1800, in 1830 became 
editor of the National, and, wounded in a duel 
with Emile de Girardin, died two days after, 24th 
July 1836. Littre and Paulin edited his CEuvres 
Politiques et Litteraires (5 vols. 1857-58). 

Carrer, Luioi (1801-50), poet, was bom and 
died in Venice. See Life by Venanzio (1854). 

Garrick, Thomas (1802-75), miniaturist, was 
born near Carlisle, and died at Newcastle. 
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Carrier, Jean Baptiste, an infamous revolu- 
tionist, was bom at Yolai, near Aurillac, in 1756. 
In the National Convention he helped to form 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, voted for the death 
of the king, demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted in the overthrow of the 
Girondists. At Nantes in 1793 he massacred in 
four months 16,000 Vendean and other prisoners, 
chiefly by drowning them in the Loire (the 
noyades), but also by shooting them, as in a 
battue. After the fall of Robespierre, Carrier 
was tried, and perished by the guillotine, Dec. 16. 
1794. [Kar-yay.] 

Oarrier-Belleuse, Albert Ernest (1824-87) 
French sculptor, was born at Anizy-le-Chftteau. 

Carridre, Eugene (1849-1906), artist, born at 
Gonrnay-sur-Marne, resided at Paris, and was 
called by E. de Goncourt ‘the modern Madonna 
painter. His portraits are remarkable. See 
study by E. Faure (1908). [Ka-ree-err' .} 

Carrl&re, Moriz (1817-95), philosopher, born 
at Griedel, in Hesse, in 1853 became professor of 
Philosophy at Munich. Among In's works (13 
vols. 1886-91) are Asthetik (1859) and Kunst vnd 
Kulturentivickelu ng (1863-74). 

Carrington, Richard Christopher (1826-76), 
astronomer, was born in Chelsea. 

Carroll, Lewis. See Dodgson, Charles. 

Oarruthers, Robert, LL.D. (1799-1878), bio- 
grapher of Pope, born at Dumfries, was editor 
and proprietor of the Inverness Courier. 

Carson, Christopher or ‘ Kit ' (1809-68), born 
in Kentucky, in Missouri became a trapper and 
hunter. His knowledge of Indian habits and 
languages brought him to be guide in Fremont's 

^L°. rat L ons t and I nd 'a»> agent in New Mexico 
(1853). See Life by Burdett (1869). 

Carson, Edward Henry, Lord, Lord of Appeal 
(1921-29), was born in Dublin in 1854. Conserva- 
tive M.P. (1892-191S) for Dublin University and 
(191S-21)forthe Duncairn division of Belfast, Q.C. 
of the Irish Bar (1SS0) and English Bar (1894), 
Solicitor-general for Ireland (1892), for England 
(1900-6), Attorney-general (1915). First Lord of 
Admiralty (1917), he was a member of the 
U ar Cabinet, J uly 1917-Jan. 1918. He organised 
the Ulster Volunteers, and long and violently 
opposed Home Rule. He died 22nd October 1935 \ 
Carstares, William, born in Cathcart manse, 
near Glasgow, Feb. 11 , 1649, studied at Edinburgh 
Utrecht, and became friend and adviser to 
the Prince of Orange. Coming to London in 
1672, lie was arrested in 1675, and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh till 1679. In 1683 lie was again 
arrested, and put to the torture of the boot and 
thumb- screw ; his deposition as to Argyll's 
plot was used against Baillie of Jerviswood. 
After an imprisonment of a year and a half, 
he returned to Holland to be second minister of 
the English church at Leyden (16S6) and chaplain 
to the Prince of Orange. He accompanied him 
in the invasion of 1088, and afterwards secured 
good relations between the new king and the 
Scottish Church. From 1693 to the death of 
the king in 1702 he could not have had more 
influence in Scottish affairs if he had been 
prime-minister ; he was popularly called ‘ Car- 
dinal Carstares ’ by the Jacobites. He was 
n^ted principal of Edinburgh University in 
1703, in 1704 was presented to the church of 
Grey friars, and in 1705-14 was four times Modor- 
S , of the General Assombly. His influence 
helped to pass the Treaty of Union. He died 


December 28, 1715. See Life of Carstares , by 
Principal Story (1874). 

Carstens, Asmus Jakob (1754-98), reviver of 
art in Germany, was born near Sleswick, and 
studied art at Copenhagen ; in 1783-88 barely 
supported himself by portrait-painting in Lttbeck 
and Berlin before his * Fall of the Angels ’ gained 
him a professorship in the Academy. He was a 
precursor of Overbeck and Cornelius. Many of 
his subjects are classical — from Dante and Shake- 
speare. See Lives by Fernow (1806: new ed. 
1867), Schone (1866), and Sack (1881). 

Carte, Richard D’Oyly (1844-1901), built the 
Savoy Theatre, where he produced Gilbert and 
Sullivan's operas. 

Carte, Thomas, historian, was born in 1686 at 
Clifton-upon-Dunsmore vicarage, near Rugby. 
Educated at University College, Oxford (1698- 
1702), he took his M.A. both there and at Cam- 
bridge, and receiving holy orders in 1707, was 
appointed reader at the Abbey Church, Bath. 
In 1714, however, he resigned rather than take 
the oaths to the Hanoverian government. In 
1722 he was suspected of complicity in the con- 
spiracy of Atterbury, whose secretary he was, 
and £1000 was offered for his apprehension ; 
but he escaped to France, where he remained till 
1728. After his return, he published a Life o) 
James, Duke of Ormonde (2 vols. 1736), and a 
History of England to 165U (4 vols. 1747-55), whose 
prospects were blighted by an unlucky note, 
ascribing to the Pretender the gift of touching 
for the king's evil. Carte died at Caldecott 
House, near Abingdon, 2d April 1754. 

Carter, Elizabeth (1717-1806), Greek scholar, 
poet, &c., best known by her translation of 
Epictetus, was born at Deal, and died in London. 
Among her friends were Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke, and Horace Walpole. 

Carter, George (1737-94), painter, was born at 
Colchester, and died at Hendon. 

Carter, Henry. See Leslie, Frank. 

Carter, Howard (1873-1939), English archao- 
logist,born at Swaffham, Norfolk. See Carnarvon. 

Carteret, John, Earl Granville, orator 
diplomatist, and statesman, was born April 22* 
1690, the son of Baron Carteret, and studied at 
Westminster School and Christ Church College 
Oxford. On the accession of George I., Carteret 
became, as a Whig, a Lord of the Bedchamber 
In 1719 he was ambassador extraordinary to 
Sweden, and arranged treaties of peace between 
Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, and Prussia. In 
1721 he was appointed one of the two foreign 
secretaries, and as such, attended in 1723 the 
congress of Cainbrai. As Lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland (1724-30) he ordered the prosecution of 
the author, printer, and publisher of Drapier's 
letters; on his recommendation Wood’s coinage 
was abandoned (1725). In spite of the Drapier 
prosecution, Swift and he became warm friends 
In 1730-42 he led in the House of Lords the partv 
opposed to Walpole, and became the real head of 
the next administration, although nominally only 

Secretary of State— his foreign policy being to 
support Marin Theresa. He was with 'George II 
at the battle of Dettingen (1743). Now b£ome 
Karl Granville, ho was driven IVom power by the 
Pelhams in 1744, though from 1751 till his death 
he was President of the Council under Henry 
Pelham, and twice refused the premiership. He 

n £^ a ? uar £ 2 - P?' Sce the Llfe b y Ballintyne 

y 8b7) . Kv Pomborton (1936), and tlie Carteret 
Papers in tho British Museum, 
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Carteret, Philip, navigator, sailed as lieutenant 
in Byron’s voyage (1764-66), and commanded the 
6©cond vessel in Wallis’s expedition (22d August 
1766). Separated from Wallis next April while 
clearing the Strait of Magellan, he discovered 
Pitcairn and other small islands (one of the 
Solomons bears his name), and returned round 
the Cape of Good Hope to England, 20th March 
1769. He retired in 1794, a rear-admiral, and 
died at Southampton, 21st July 1796. 

Garteslus. See Descartes. 

Cartier, Sir Georoes Etienne (1814-73), be- 
came Attorney-general for Lower Canada in 18oi>, 
and was Prime-minister from 1858 to 1862. See 
Life by John Boyd (1915). 

Cartier, Jacques, French navigator, discoverer 
of the St Lawrence, was born and died at St Malo. 
Between 1534 and 1541 he made three voyages of 
discovery to North America. See Life by Joiion 
des Longrais (Par. 1838), and Memoir with Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Baxter (N.Y. 1906). [Kar-tee-ay.) 

Cartouche, Louis Dominique (c. 1693-1721), 
the head of a Paris band of robbers, was broken 
on the wheel. See work by Maurice (Par. 1859). 

Cartwright, Edmund, inventor of the power- 
loom, was born at Marnham Notts, 24th April 
1743. Educated at Wakefield and University 
College, Oxford, he became rector of Goadby- 
Marwood, Leicestershire (1779), where on his 
glebe he made improvements in agriculture. 
A visit in 1784 to Arkwright’s cotton-spinning 
mills resulted (1785-90) in his power- loom. 
Attempts to employ it at Doncaster and Man- 
chester met with fierce opposition ; it was not 
till the 19th century that it came into practical 
use. Cartwright also took out patents for 
combing wool (1790) and various other inven- 
tions ; he even joined Robert Fulton in his 
efforts after steam-navigation. All these labours 
brought him no direct gain, but in 1809 govern- 
ment made him a grant of £10,000. He i\ fc 
Hastings, 30th October 1823. See his Life (1843). 

Cartwright, John, the ‘Father of Reform,’ 
and elder brother of the preceding, was born 17th 
September 1740. He served in the navy (1(58- 
70) under Howe; in 1775 he became major to the 
Notts militia. He now began to write on politics, 
advocating annual parliaments, the ballot, and 
manhood suffrage, and afterwards taking up 
reform in farming, abolition of slavery, the 
national defences, and the liberties of Spain and 
Greece. Fined £100 for sedition in 1820, he 
died in London, 23d September 1824. Of his 
eighty books and tracts a list is given in the 
Life by his niece (1826). 

Cartwright, Peter (1785-1872), Methodist 
preacher, born in Virginia, was ordained m Ken- 
tucky in 1806, and in 1S23 removed to Illinois. 
Bee his Autobiography 0856), and The Backwoods 
Preacher (Lond. 1869). 

Cartwright, Thomas, Puritan divine, was bom 
in Hertfordshire in 1535. Forced to quit Cam- 
bridge as a Protestant, he returned on Marys 
death, and, after a sojourn in Ireland (1565-67), 
became in 1569 Lady Margaret Divinity professor. 
But his lectures offended the authorities, who 
deprived him. He travelled on the Continent, 
and after his return to England in 1572 was 
several times imprisoned for nonconformity. 
He was pastor awhile of the English church in 
Antwerp, and venturing back in 1585 was once 
more committed to prison. He died master of a 
hospital at Warwick, 27th December 1603. 

Cartwright, William (1611-43), playwright, 


poet, and preacher, was born at Nortliway, near 
Tewkesbury, and died at Oxford. See Life by 
R. C. Goffin (191 S). 

Carus, Julius Victor (1823-1903), zoologist, 
porn at Leipzig, from 1849 to 1851 was keeper of 
the museum of comparative anatomy at Oxford. 

In 1853 he became professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy at Leipzig. [Kah'roos.) 

Carus, Karl Gustav (1789-1869), scholar, physi- 
ologist, physician, and artist,^ born at Leipzig. 
See his Lebenserinnerungen (1865-66). 

Caruso, Enrico (1374-1921), Neapolitan tenor. 
Carver, John, born about 1575, was the leader 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and died at New Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, in April 1621, within five 
months of their landing. 

Cary, Alice (1S20-71), poet, story-teller, &c., 
was born near Cincinnati, and removed in 1852 
to New York.— Her sister, Phcebe (1824-71), also 
wrote verse. See Mrs Ames’s Memorial of the 
sisters (1873). 

Cary, Henry Francis, translator of Dante, 
was born at Gibraltar, 6th December 1772. He 
was educated at Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, and 
Birmingham, in 1790 entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1796 took holy orders. In 1805 
he published a translation of the Inferno , in 1814 
of the whole Divina Commedia , a translation 
remarkable for fidelity, force, and expressive- 
ness He afterwards translated Pindars Odes 
and Aristophanes’ Birds , and wrote memoirs in 
continuation of Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
He died 14th August 1844, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Memoir by his son 
(2 vols. 1847), and Life by R. W. King (1925). 

Cary, Lucius. See Falkland. 

Cary, Sir Robert. See Carey. 

Casa, Giovanni della (1503-56), author, was 
born near Florence, and died in Rome. 

Casablanca, Louis, a French naval officer, 
born (c. 1755) at Bastia, was captain of the flag- 
ship U Orient at the battle of the Nile, August 1, 
1798. He was mortally wounded ; the ship 
caught fire ; his ten-year-old son would not leave 
him ; and both perished iD the final explosion. 

Casals, Pablo (Pau), violoncellist, born in 
1876 at Vendrell, played first in England in 1898. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, 
adventurer, was born at Venice, 2d April 1725, 
and by 1750 had been abbe, secretary to Cardinal 
Aquaviva, ensign, and violinist at Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Corfu, and his own birthplace, 
where he cured a senator of apoplexy. His 
irregularities drove him from Venice, but after 
roaming through Northern Italy and France he 
was back there in 1755, and was then condemned 
to five years’ imprisonment in the ‘ Piombi.’ In 
fifteen months’ time he effected a daring escape, 
and for nearly twenty years wandered through 
Europe, visiting most of its capitals, and making 
the acquaintance of the greatest men and women 
of the day, from the pope to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and from Cagliostro to Frederick the Great. 
Alchemist, cabalist, knight of the papal order of 
the Golden Spur, and spy, he was everywhere 
introduced to the best society, and had always 
to ‘vanish’ after a brief period of felicity. In 
1785 he established himself with the Count of 
Waldstein, at his castle of Dux in Bohemia, and 
there he died 4th June 1798. His clever, cynical 
M emo ires Merits par Lui-meme (12 vol9. Leip. 
1828-38; trans. 1922-23) are unmatched as a self- 
revelation of scoundrelism. See books by Le Gras 
(trans. 1923), Bleakley (1923); Life by Maymal 
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(trans. 1911). — Two of his brothers were painters 
—Giovanni Battista (1728-95), from 17(34 direc- 
k* 16 Dresden Academy ; and Francesco 
(1727-1805), famous for hiB battle-pieces. 

Casas, Las. See Las Casas. 

Casatl, Gaetano, born in 1888 near Monza, 
travelled much in Central Africa, especially Un- 
voro, till 1889. He died in 1902. [Kcw-aJi'tee.) 

Casaubon, Isaac, classical scholar, was born 
at Geneva, February 18, 1559, and was often 
hampered in his incessant labours by broken 
health and narrow means. In 1583 he became 
professor of Greek at Geneva ; in 1580 he married 
the daughter of the famous Henri Stephens. He 
was made Greek professor at Montpellier in 1590, 
and royal librarian at Paris in 1598. After the 
death of Henry IV. his Protestantism exposed 
him to risk ; and removing in 1010 to London, 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury, and 
died in London, July 12, 1614. His works include 
De Su.tyrica Grceco)~um Pocsi et Romanorum Satira 
(1(305), De Libertcde Ecclesiast ico. (1007), the Exer - 
ritationee contra Baronium (1614), and editions of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Persius, Suetonius, &c. 
See Life by Mark Pattison(2d ed. 1892).— His son 
Meric Casaubon (1599-1671), born at Geneva,’ 
studied at Oxford, and died rector of Ickham, 
near Canterbury. He edited Marcus Aurelius’ 
&c., and vindicated bis father in two Latin 
works. [ Kass-d’bon g .] 

Casement, Roger David, born at Kingstown in 
1864, as Britishconsul denounced Congo and Putu- 
mayo rubber atrocities. Knighted in 1911 , he was 
degraded and executed (Aug. 3, 1916) for high 
treason, having been arrested (April 23) on land- 
ing in Ireland from a German submarine to head 
the SinnFeinrebellion. SeeLifeby Parmiter(1936). 

Casimir, the name of many Polish sovereigns. 
Under Casimir I. in 1041, Christianity was estab- 
lished. Casimir III., the Great (1310-70). king 
from 1333, founded Cracow university (1364). 

Casimir-Pdrier, Jean Pierre Paul (1S47- 
1907), born at Paris, son of Casimir Perier (n.v.) 
was a moderate republican deputy from 1874 
became under-secretary for instruction and for 
war. vice-president and president of the Chamber 
(1885-93), Premier Dec. 1893 to May 1894, then 
again president of the Chamber. On Carnot's 
assassination (J une 1894), be was elected President 
of the Republic, but resigned Jan. 15, 1895. 

Caspar!, Karl Paul (1814-92), born at Dessau, 
professor of Theology at Christiania, wrote an 
Arabic grammar, works on Isaiah, Micah, Daniel 
and a church history. f 

New Hampshire, 
^L°u Ct ? ber 1,82 » was ca Hed to the Ohio bar in 
1803, but rose to be general in the war of 1812. 

He was then for eighteen years civil governor of 
Michigan, which under his skilful administration 
became a settled state. In 1831-36 ho was 
Secretary of War, and in 1836-42 Minister at 
I aris. He twice failed in a try for the presidency, 
sat m the senate 1845-57, and was Secretary of 

"i.? 857-00 - He tiled at Detroit 17th June 
1866. His position was generally one of coin pro- 
mise, but was bitterly hostile to Britain. Pie 
r" bb8he l works on tho Indians (1823) and France 

a.T? 0) - i ? ee /™\ e v 8 by W ‘ L - Smith (1S56) ami 
M‘Laughlin (1S91). 

Oassagnao, Adolphe Oranikr dk (1S06-80) 
journalist, came from Gers to Paris in 1S3‘» 
where his vehement writing in the journal's 
brought him many duels and law-suits. In 1840 


he went to the West Indies and married a Creole. 
Until 1848 a zealous Orleanist, he became a 
strenuous imperialist, and as such represented his 
native department from 1852 to 1870. He be- 
came editor of the semi-official Le Pays . — His son, 
Paul Adolphe Marie (1843-1904), joined him 
on Le Pays (1866), and fought at Sedan in 1870. 
Violently imperialist, and as deputy (from 1876) 
troublesome to friends and foes, he edited the 
‘ Victorist’ organ AutoriU. [Kas-san-yaUf .] 

Cassander (c. 354-297), from 318 ruler, from 305 
king of Macedonia, son of Antipater. 

Cassel, Gustav (1866-1945), economist, born at 
Stockholm and professor there from 1904, became 
known as an authority on monetary problems. 

Cassell, John (23d January 1817 — 2d April 
1865), the son of a Manchester innkeeper, came 
to London in 1836 as temperance advocate, in 
1847 started as a tea and coffee merchant, and, 
turning author and publisher, in 1859 entered into 
partnership with Messrs Petter & Galpin. 

Cassianus, Joannes (360 7-448?), monk, spent 
some years as an ascetic in the Egyptian deserts, 
was ordained by Chrysostom at Constantinople 
in 403, and afterwards instituted several monas- 
teries in the south of France, including the Abbey 
of St Victor at Massilia (Marseilles), which served 
as a model for many in Gaul and Spain. Cas- 
sianus was one of the first of the ‘ semi-Pelagians.* 
There is an edition of his works by Gazieus (1616). 
See Wiggers’ De Johanne Cassiano (1822), and Life 
by Principal Gibson in vol. xi. of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers (1895). 

Cassie, James (1819-79), Scottish painter of 
landscapes and sea-pieces. 

Cassini, Giovanni Domenico (1625-1712) 
astronomer, was born near Nice, in 1650 became 
professor of Astronomy at Bologna, and in 1669 
took charge of the observatory at Paris, where he 
died. He greatly extended our knowledge of the 
suns parallax, the periods of Jupiter, Mars, and 
\ enus, the zodiacal light, &c. — His son and suc- 
cessor, Jacques (1677-1756), wrote on astronomy 
and electricity.— His son, Cassar (1714-84), also a 
distinguished scientist, left a son, Jean Do- 
minique (174S-1845), who, keeper of the Paris 
observatory, and ennobled, completed the great 
map of France begun by his father. 

Cassiodorus, Magnus Aurelius (c. 490-c. 583) 
born at Scylaceum (Squillace) in Calabria was 
secretary to the great Ostrogothic king, Theo- 
donc, quasstor and prsotorian prefect, sole consul 
in 514, and after Theodoric’s death (526) chief 
minister to Queen Amalasontha. His history of 
the Goths we possess only in Jordanes’ epitome. 
His is an encyclopaedic course of 

study for the monks of the Vivarium, which he 
founded and to which he retired. 

Cassius, or in full. Gains Cassius Longinus 
conspirator, was qiwstor to Crassus in the Par- 
thian war (54 b.c.) saved tho credit of Roman arms 
after the commander s disastrous defeat and death, 

ciVr ? S L nbune of 4 tke P eo P le ( 49 > attached him- 
self to Pompey. After Pharsalia he was taken 

prisoner and pardoned by Cresar. In 44 B c 

praetor lie attached to himself the aristocrats who 

resented Caws supremacy, and won over M. 

Brutus ; and the same year Ctesar was murdered 

B "t popular feeling blazed out, and Mark Antony 

seized his opportunity. Cassius fled to the eastT 

united Ins forces with those of Brutus, andk{ 

kill him b0UlS ronte(l * com PeHed his freeman tQ 

Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 
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Oftsaivollaunus, a British chief who fought 
against Caesar on his second invasion, 54 b.c. 

Castafios, Francisco Xaver de, Duke of 
Bail£n (1756-1852), a Spanish general, who in 
July 1808 compelled 18,000 French to surrender 
at Bailen, but was defeated by Lannes at Tudela. 
Under Wellington he took part in the battles of 
Albuera, Salamanca, and Vitoria. 

Oastelar, Emilio (1882-99), Spanish orator, 
statesman, and writer, was born at Cadiz. 
He studied at Madrid, in 1856 became pro- 
fessor there of History and Philosophy, began 
early to write on letters and politics, and m 
1864 started La Democracia. After the abortive 
rising of 1866 he was condemned to death, but 
contrived to escape to Paris, returning at the re- 
volution of 1868. All his eloquence could not 
hinder the crowning of King Amadeus, though it 
helped to bring about his downfall in 1873. Then 
the P Cortes made Castelar dictator, but he found 
himself unable to crush either Socialism or 
Carlism. In the beginning of 1874 a hostile vote 
in the Cortes obliged him to resign, and soon 
after the pronunciamiento in favour of Alfonso 
XII. drove him across the frontier. He returned 
to Spain in 1876, and till his withdrawal from 
public life in 1893, he often spoke m the Cortes 
with all his old tire and eloquence. His writings 
include La Civilisazi&n en los cinco primeros siglos 
(2d ed. 1865), Questions politicos (1870), -Diwuraos 
parlanuntarios (1871), Vidade Byron (1873), El 
Movimiento republican o en Europa (2 vols. 1874), 
La Questidn de Oriente (1876). See Lives by 
S&nchez de Real (Madr. 1874), Sandoval (Par. 
(1886), D. Hannay (1896), and Araco (1900) ; also 
Grant Duff’s Miscellanies (1879). 

eastern, Ionaz Franz (1781-1862), a German 
poet, was bom and died in Vienna. 

Castellio, Sebastianus (1515-63), a theologian, 
bom in Savoy, studied at Lyons, and about 1540, 
on Calvin’s recommendation, was appointed 
rector of a school at Geneva. His toleration, how- 
ever, and views as to the Song of Solomon (a mere 
erotic poem to him) and Christ’s descent into hell 
embroiled him with the reformer; and in 1544 
he was forced to migrate to Basel, where in 15^3 
he became Greek professor. He translated the 
Bible into Latin and French. 

Castelnau, Noel Marie Joseph Edouard de 
Curieres de (1851-1944). bom at Aveyron of a 
military, royalist. Catholic family, served in 1870- 
71, was a member of the ConseiT de Guerre in 

1913, took command of the Army of Lorraine in 

1914, directed the Cha, T n P ag ? e n ?^ e r , Tf V |^ {l ff ept, 

1915, and (Dec.) became Joffre s Chief of Stan. 

Casti, Giambattista (c. 1721-1803) born at 
Prato, Tuscany, took orders, but m li64 went to 
Vienna, where he became poet -laureate. On 
Joseph II.’s death he returned to Florence, and 
in 1798 removed to Paris. He wrote the 48 Novelu 
Galanti (Paris, 1793), and Gli Animali Parlanti 
(1802), a political satire of charming spirit and 
grace, freely rendered by W. S. Rose in 1819. 

Oastiglione, Baldassare, Count (1478-152$;, 
author, was born near Mantua, and in 1505 was 
sent by the Duke of Urbino as envoy to Henry 
VII. of England, who made him a knight. He 
lived much in Rome, and died at Toledo on an 
embassy for Clement VII. His chief work, U 
Cortegiano (Eng. trans. 1561), a manual for 
courtiers, and his Italian and Latin Poems are 
models of elegance ; and liis Letters (1769-71) il- 
lustrate political and literary history. See his Life 
and Letters by Mrs Ady (1008). [Oas-Utl-yo nay.] 


Castiglione, Carlo Ottavio, Count (1784- 
1849), numismatist, editor of Ullilas, &c., was 
born at Milan and died at Genoa. 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano (1800-75), Portu- 
guese poet, was born and died at Lisbon. See 
Life by his son (Lisb. 1881). [Cus-fceLj/o.] 

Castillejo, Crist<5val de (c. 1490-1556), last of 
the Spanish court poets, was born at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and died in Vienna, [tas-tecl-yay-ho.) 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, was 
born 18th June 1769, the son of an Ulster pro- 
prietor, who in 1789 was created Baron London- 
derry, in 1795 Viscount Castlereagh, in 1796 
Earl, and in 1816 Marquis, of Londonderry. 
Robert was educated at Armagh, and, after a 
twelvemonth at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
was making the grand tour of Europe when in 
1790 he was returned to the Irish parliament as 
Whig member for County Down— the election 
cost his father £60,000. He turned Tory in 1795, 
and next year became Keeper of the Privy Seal ; 
but he continued a steadfast supporter of Catholic 
emancipation. As Irish Chief-secretary from 
1797, he bent his whole energies to forwarding 
Pitt’s measure of Union— a measure carried in 
1800, largely through Castlereagh's skill in buy- 
ing up the borough-mongers ; but Pitt’s pledges 
to the Catholics were defeated by George III. s 
bigotry, and Castlereagh with Pitt retired from 
office. In the weak Addington ministry (1802) 
he was President of the Board of Control ; 
but the second era in his career was as War 
Minister from July 1805 to January 1806, and 
again from April 1807 to September 1809. The 
bombardment of Copenhagen and seizure of the 
Danish fleet, the extension of the war to the 
Peninsula, and selection of Wellesley for general, 
may be set off against the Walclieren expedition, 
whose failure was due to the mistaken policy 
of giving Lord Chatham the command. Castle- 
reagh was made the scapegoat, and the shilly- 
shally behaviour of his colleagues caused him 
to challenge his great rival, Canning. On 21st 
September 1809 they met upon Putney Heath, 
and, at the second fire, Canning received a 
slight wound in the thigh. Castlereagh’s real 
greatness begins with March 1812, when, as 
Foreign Secretary under Lord Liverpool, he 
became the soul of the coalition against Napo- 
leon in 1813-14. He represented England at the 
congresses of Chatillon and Vienna in 1814-15, at 
the treaty of Paris in 1815, at the congress of Aix- 
la-Chapeile in 1818 ; and he was preparing to start 
for a congress at Verona, when, on 12th August 
1822, in a fit of insanity, he committed suicide 
with a penknife at Foots Cray, his Kentish seat. 
England and Europe owe much to Castlereagh 
for the forty years’ peace that succeeded Napo- 
leon's downfall. Yet no statesman, save Strafford, 
was ever pursued with more rancorous hatred — a 
hatred that raised a shout of exultation as he 
was borne to his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
To many even at the present day he is still the 
cold-blooded repressor of the Irish rebellion, the 
‘executioner in enamel,’ the sympathiser with 
the Holy Alliance, the tool of Metternich, Queen 
Caroline’s persecutor, and the author of the 
Peterloo massacre and the coercive ‘Six Acts.’ 
His failings have been exaggerated, his splendid 
services in diplomacy lost sight of or tardily re- 
cognised ; but, in truth, as a minister, Lord 
Castlereagh was not lovable. He had succeeded 
his father as second marquis in 1821, and leaving 
no issue by his accomplished wife, a daughter of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom he married 
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aJJS}* "asbimsett succeeded by his half-brother, 

ri f> 7 ^ /® S . Sfcew , arfc < 1 778-1854), a gallant soldier, 
diplomatist, and statesman, who edited Castle- 

istdV l Ko\cI' e8ponc i en ^ e and ^patches (12 vols. 
1847—53). See works by Alison (3 vols. 1861), Lady 

Londonderry (1004), A. Hassall (1900), Webster 

SiS 1 , 8, L*25-31), and Hyde (1033); and Lord 
Salisbury s essay. [Formerly Kas'l-ray'.) 

Oastren, Matthias Alexander ( 1813 - 52 ), phil- 
ologist was born at Tervola, in the north of Fin- 

f 1 ® d a , fc |^ e,s ! ,, r?fors (1830-36), and in 1838 
walked through Finnish Lapland, in 1830 through 
Karelia, to collect ballads, legends, &c. On his 

P nbl . ,s . hed \ u Swedish a translation of 

7 fiai g i' Kalevala. During 

rfoia 4a i con J° int, y Wltb Lonnrot, he prosecuted 
reseat dies among the Laplanders; whilst as 

i n 184^-4 0 pvt t0 i th i e Petersbur S Academy, he 

and thl a rpH? n etl h,s J mvestigations to China 
and the Arctic Ocean. On his return he was an 

pointed professor of the Finnish language and 

fcerature at Helsingfors. His works, published 

mostly in Swedish, include his travels, lectures 

on Finnish mythology and the Altai races gram- 

0870) VO A«'nn ll R S ’i &C ; n Seo Ws Life b y SlioHman 
(1870). A son, Robert Castren (1851-83) wrote 
on Finnish history. [Kas-trayn\ h ™ 

Oastrlot, George. See Scanderbeg 
Castro Guh.len de (1569-1631), dramatist, was 
Dorn in Valencia, commanded a Neapolitan for- 
tiess, but later lived in Madrid, and died in 
poverty, do his Las Mocedades del Cid Corneille 
was deepJy n.debted. See Lord Holland's Lives 
of Lope de Vega and Castro (1817) 

Castro, Inez de, the daughter of a Spanish 
nobleman, in 1340 came to Portugal in the train 

nnm er p C H USln 2> st anga, the bride of the Infante, 
D ° m E edro * Her be auty captivated him and 
after Cos tanka's death in 1345, he made her his 
mistress, in 1 1354 his wife. But by authority of 

in J« a nJ,a[yW55. ,SO ' V " S " e " aS Stabbed to cleatb 

Castro, Joao de, born at Lisbon in 1500 
volunteered against the Moors at Tangiers ac- 
com pained Charles V. to Tunis, and had already 

sail? Ho In H* aV f 11 n ’ "i 1 th f Easfc > wb en in 1545 he 

off 1 1 a a i fc the head of a sma11 expedition. 

hi waa I fc 5 °£? ,c lelief and defence of Din, 
!ho appointed Portuguese viceroy, but died in 

^S a K nn ; °f F pincis Xavier, June 0, 1548. See 
Life by Andrada (1651 ; trans. 1604). 

Castruocio-Castracanl (1281-1328), a Ghibel- 

me soldier of fortune, who in 1327 was made 

Duke of Lucca. [ Kas-trootsh’yo-Kas-tra-kah'nee .] 

,.o°^ t l alai ; i ’ J ANOELICA - boni in 1770 at Sinigaglia 
S "? a e ‘ m a convent near Rome, whereatsiv 
she displayed womlerfu 1 vocal powers. She made 

of trhiM?^ ‘ eMiCe 1,1 1707> a,Kl had a succession 
i P S 1,1 e \ ery C0lll,tr y Europe for over 

« ‘ y ™ ak,n « vast sn,ns of money— e.g. 

nearly £10,000 during a four months' engagement 

(180( * ™, he retirod from the stage in 
A???* f ettl "*8 n , ear Florence ; in 1840 she repaired 
with her daughters to Paris, where she died of 
cholera on 13th June. [Ka-ta-laKnec.] 

Oatchpole, Margaret (1773-1841), a Suffolk 
girl who for horse-stealing and jail-breaking 
was twice sentenced to death (1707, 1800) but 
was transported to Australia, where she married 
and dmd respected Seo the semi-lictitious L e 
by tlie Rev. It. Cobbold (1845). 

nJShM^ Mark , ft . 1(3 70-1740), naturalist, was 
Sf°»? 0rn and d ed in London, and travelled 
m Noith America in 1710-19 and 1722-26. 


Catesby, Robert (1573-1605), was a North- 
amptonshire Catholic of good fortune and lineage, 
being sixth in descent from Richard III.’s Catesby, 
hanged three days after Bosworth. Robert had 
suffered much as a recusant both by fines and 
imprisonment, when in 1604 he engaged in the 
Gunpowder Plot. He was shot dead in the de- 
fence of Holbeach House. 

Catharine, St, 'a virgin of royal descent in 
Alexandria, who publicly confessed the gospel 
at a sacrificial feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and was beheaded, after they had 
vainly attempted to torture her on a toothed 
wheel, 307 a.d.— St Catharine of Sienna (1347- 
80) was the daughter of a dyer in Sienna. She 
became a Dominican, and so is a patron saint 
of the Dominicans. Her enthusiasm converted 
hardened sinners, and she prevailed on Pope 
Gregory XI. to return from Avignon to Rome. 
Christ’s stigmata were said to be impriuted on 
her body. She was canonised in 1461. She wrote 
devotional pieces, letters, and poems (ed. by 

Tomasseo, I860) ; her ecstatic Dialogue was Eng- 

ed ie ioi‘5 1 F* 96 r ^°° ks by Miss Drftn6 (new 

mifil mi E * a Gaidner 0907), C. M. Antony 

n4l£^°r !i Samts are Cathar ine of Bologna 
(1413 63), Catharine of Sweden (d. 1381) and 

Ca * har, * e Rmci (1522-89), a Tuscan prioress. 

Cathanne de Medici (French spelling Midicis ) 

w! f ?£° n ? kl V? of France « a nd mother of three 

nf t t t v?- B da ° s l ter of Lorenzo de* Medici, Duke 
of Urbmo, and was born at Florence in 1519. 

Rnnrf/ fourte . enth y ea r she was married to 
Henry, second son of Francis L, but was 

slighted at the French court, even after the 
accession of her husband. On the accession 
® des t S0 1 n ’ Francis II., in 1559, she found 
n ? pe t0r he \ ambition ; and on the acces- 
sion of her second son, Charles IX., in 1560 the 
government fell entirely into her hands She 

th2 g « fc r t0 1 ? lly the Hu e i,en °t leaders around 
the throne to serve as a counterpoise to the 

Guises. But after the peace of Amboise, she 

a a V ,ned afc A he increase of the Protestant 
power, and entered Into a secret treaty with 
Spain and into a plot with the Guises, which 
in * o'? fearful massacre of St Bartholo- 

pfi? ? ?? y ’ She £ ofc her third son elected to the 
Pohsh throne. But her tyrannical administra- 
tion at home roused a Catholic party, headed by 
her fourth son, the Duke of Alengon ; and it was 

* fch ? fc . 5 ! e \ vas P ,iv y to the machinations 
nlnfi! ed T° hls Jeath. When, after Charles IX.’g 
death, Henry IJJ. returned from Poland to be 

king of France, his mother still ruled the court* 
but having betrayed all who trusted them, she 
and her son were abhorred by Catholic and Pro- 

i t 5 R 0 ^ a ike ' 1 S t e died at Blois - 6th January 
1589 See works by Remnont (1854). T A Trnl\ 

aud°1908?kPl P i eng i Ue f f 1856 >* and Miss Si ° hel ( 1905 
and 1908), and her letters (18S0-99). [Meh'di-cee 1 

Catharine I (c. 1684-1727), Empress of Russia 
was the daughter of a Lithuanian peasant, her 
original name being Martha Skavronska. Left aa 
orphan, she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor 
at Manenburg in Livonia. In 1702 she married a 
Swedish dragoon, but Marienburg being taken 

iViiinl 6 \r^ USS i ia ? S V she J becAme the mistress of 
1 mice Menschikoff, and then of Peter the Great 

f’S ft l4 ?? bapfcised int0 the Greek Church as 
( atharina Alexievna. She was married to the 

emperor in 1712, and on Peter’s death in 1725 was 
acknowledged Empress of Russia, when she sur- 
rendered herself to Monscliikoff’s directiou. 

Catharine U., Empress of Ru««ia, was born 
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.f Stettin, 2d May 1729, daughter of the Prince of 
7erbst and was married to Peter, heir 
M°the Russian throne, in 1745 She soon qunr- 
rolled with her husband, and her intimacy first 
•tnSoltikoff and then with Pomatowski was 

After Peter III.’s accession in 1762, 
iS ^conjugal differences became continually 
wider Catharine was banished to a separate 
abode till Peter was dethroned by a conspiracy, 
and Catharine made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). Catharine 
now made a show of regard for the Creek Church, 
although her principles were those of the French 
philosophers. The government was carried on 
\Lith rreat energy ; and the dominions and powei 
Of RussTa rapiSy increased. When discontent 
was manifested, the young prince Ivan, the hope 
Jrfthe disaffected, was murdered in the castle of 
Schlusselburg. From that time internal politics 
consisted in court intrigues lor and against one 

favourite or another, Potemkin (q.v.) J? e , mg 
best known. The first partition of Poland in 
1772 and the Turkish war (1774) vastly increased 
the empire ; so did a war with Sweden (1 < 90) and 
•nlniAr Turkish war (1792) The second and 
third partitions of Poland, and the incorporation 
of Courland with Russia, completed the triumphs 
of Catharine’s reign A stroke of apople x y cut 
her off on the 17th November 1796. She was a 
woman of great ability, though she had in full 
the vices of her time and station. See her 
Memoirs (trans. 1927) ; also works by Waliszewski 
(trans. 1894), Hodgetts (1914), Anthony (1926), 
and Princess Lucien Murat (trans. 1929). 

Catharine of Valois (1401-37), the youngest 
daughter of Charles VI. of France, in 1420 was 
married at Troyes to Henry V. (q.v.) of England ; 
in 1421 gave birth to Henry VI. ; and, after 
Henry V.’s death (1422), married Owen Tudor, a 
noor Welsh squire, her son by whom, Edmund, 
was Henry VII.’s father. Catharine died at 
Bermondsey Abbey. See vol. iii. of Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens of England. 

Catharine of Aragon, Queen of England, the 
first wife of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was born December 1485. 
Married on 14tli November 1501, when scarcely 
sixteen, to Arthur (1486-1502), Prince of Wales 
son of Henry VII., she was left a widow on 2d 
April, and on 25th June was betrothed to her 
brother-in-law Henry, as yet a boy only eleven 
years old. The pope’s dispensation enabling such 
near relatives to marry was obtained in 1504. and 
the marriage took place in June 1509, seven weeks 
after Henry’s accession to the crown. Between 
1510 and 1518 she bore him five children, one 
only of whom, the Princess Mary, survived ; but 
though Henry was very far from being a model 
husband, and though he had conceived a passion 
for Anne Boleyn (q.v.) as early as 1522, he 
appears to have treated Queen Catharine with all 
due respect until 1527. He now expressed 
doubts as to the legality of his marriage, and set 
about obtaining nullification, which, all other 
means failing, was at length pronounced by 
Cranmer in May 1533. Queen Catharine, who had 
offered a dignified passive resistance, lived at 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at 
Kimbolton Castle, Hunts, where she led an austere 
religious life until, on 7th January 1536, she died 
— apparently of cancer of the heart. See Froude s 
Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891) and Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

Catharine Howard, a granddaughter of the 
second Duke of Norfolk, in the same month as 


Anne of Cleves was divorced (July 1540) became 
Henry VIII. ’s fifth queen. In the November of 
the following year she was charged by Cranmer 
with intercourse before her marriage with a 
musician and a kinsman, and on 13th February 
1542 she was beheaded. See Martin Humes 
Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

Catharine Parr. See Parr. 


Catharine of Braganza (1638-1705) was the 
daughter of the Duke of Braganza, who in 1640 
became John IV. of Portugal. In May 1602 she 
was married at Portsmouth to Charles II. (q.v-). 
seven years after whose death— she mourned it 
deeply — she returned to Portugal. See Life by 
Miss L. L. Davidson (1908). 

Cathcart, William Sen aw (1755-1843), first 
Earl Cathcart, son of the ninth Baron Cathcart, 
was educated for the bar at Eton and Glasgow, 
but entering the army, served in the . wars m 
America, Flanders, ami Germany. In 1803-5 lie 
was coinmander-iii-chiei in 1 1 eland, m 1807 
commanded the land-forces at Copenhagen, 
ami was made Viscount Cathcart. Sent in 1813 
as ambassador to St Petersburg, he accom- 
panied the Tsar Alexander in his campaigns , 
in 1814 he was made an earl. -His eldest son 
and successor, Charles Murray O ‘ ^59), 
long known as Lord Greenock, served with high 
distinction in Spain and at Waterioo, and in 
1846-49 was commander-in-chief in British North 
America.— A younger son. Sir Georoh Cath- 
cart (1794-1854), served with the Russians 
in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, and as aide- 
de-camp to Wellington was present at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. After helping to suppress 
the Canadian rebellion of 1835, and being deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower, in 1852 as governor at 
the Cape he brought to a successful end the 
Kaffir war. He fell as a general of division at 
Inkermann (November 5). He wrote valuable 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany 
in 1812-15 (Lond. 1850). 

Cathelineau, Jacques (1759-93), Vendean 
leader, was born at Pin-en-Mauge, Lower Anjou. 
In 1793, at the head of a handful of recruits, he 
became famous for his exploits, the greatest of 
them the storming of Cholet, and supreme com- 
mand was forced upon him after the victory oi 
Saumur. He was mortally wounded while at- 
tacking Nantes. [Kaht-lee-no'.] 

Cather. Willa Sibert (1876-1947). American 
authoress, wrote A Lost Lady (1923). Death (,omes 
for the Archbishop (1927). &c. 

Catherine. See Catharine. 

Catili'na, Lucius Sergius, Roman conspirator 
was born about 108 b.c. of an impoverished 
family, and fell into profligacy and crime. An 
adherent of Sulla, despite his infamies he was 
elected pra?tor in 68, and next year govenmr 
oi Africa, but was disqualified lor the consulship 
in 6G by charges of maladministration. Dis- 
appointed and burdened with debts, he entered 
into a conspiracy with other Roman nobles like 
himself; but the plot was revealed to Cicero 
by Fulvia, mistress of one of them. In Novem- 
ber 63 Catiline explained to his confederates a 
plan for assassinating Cicero and the hostile 
senators, and other details of a complete revolu- 
tion— details soon made known to Cicero. hen 
the chosen assassins came to the house of the 
consul, they were repulsed ; and when two days 
later Catiline appeared in the senate, Cicero made 
his famous speech against him. Catiline s reply 
was drowned in cries of execration. He escaped 
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from Rome, but Lentulus, Cethegus, and others 
of the conspirators were arrested and executed. 
Insurrections in several parts of Italy were sup- 
pressed ; and in January 62 Catiline encountered 
the forces of the republic at Pistoria (now 
Pistoia), and after a desperate battle was de- 
feated and slain. Sallust’s Bellum Cutilinarium 
is a historical masterpiece. 

Catinat, Nicolas (1637-1712), marshal, was 
born in Paris, and died near St Denis. 

Catlin, George, ethnologist, was born at 
Wilkes barre, Pa., July 2G, 1796, and bred to the 
law, but soon turned to drawing and painting. 
During 1832-40 he was studying the Indians of 
the Far West, everywhere painting portraits (470 
lull length) and pictures illustrative of life 
and manners, now in the National Museum 
at Washington. Catlin spent eight years in 
Europe with a Far West show ; travelled (1852- 
57) in South and Central America; and again 
lived in Europe until 1871. He died at Jersey 
City, December 23, 1872. His works include 
°fj he b°rth American Indians (2 vols. 
r V’n ne fkortn American Portfolio (1844), and 
Last Rambles in the Rocky Mountains (1868). 

,3“’ J . AMES (1792-1841), born at Alnwick, 
lrom 1814 printed ballads in broadsides in the 
beven Dials. See books by Hindley (1878-87). 

Cato, Dionysius, the name prefixed to a 4th- 
century volume of 164 moral precepts in Latin 
dactylic hexameters, which was a great favourite 
during the middle ages. The author is unknown. 
An English version by Benedict Burgh was 
printed by Caxton before 1479 ; a good edition is 
Neinethy's (Budapest, 1892). 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, ‘the Elder,* was born 
at Tusculum in 234 b c. He distinguished 
himself at the capture of Tarentum (209), and 
in the second Punic war ; and became suc- 
cessively quaestor, aedile, praetor, and consul 
(195). In Spain he crushed a formidable insurrec- 
tion ; and in 191 he gained glory in the campaign 
against Antiochus. Meanwhile, he strove to stem 
the tide of Greek refinement and luxury, and advo- 
cated a return to a simpler and stricter social life 
after the ancient Roman pattern. In 184 elected 
censor, he discharged so rigorously the duties 
of his office that Censor became his permanent 
surname. He repaired watercourses, paved 
reservoirs, cleansed drains, raised the rents 
paid by the tax-farmers, and reduced the contract 
prices paid by the state. More questionable 
reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, dress, furniture, equipages, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations be opposed with equal 
intolerance. Sent on a mission to Carthage in 
^75, he was so impressed by the dangerous power 
of the Carthaginians that afterwards he ended 
every speech in the senate with the words; 
‘Moreover, I vote that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.’ Cato (who treated his slaves with 
old-fashioned cruelty, and in old age became 
avaricious) died in 149. He wrote several works 
of which only the De Re Rustica (ed. by Keil. 
Leip. 1884-1902), and a few fragments of bis 
Origines, a summary of the Roman annals, have 
been preserved. We possess his life by Cornelius 
Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. 

His great-grandson, Marcus Porcius Cato, 
‘the Younger,* called ‘ Uticensis ’ from the 
place of his death, was born 95 b.c., and served 
in the campaign against Spartacus. Military 
tribune in 67, he brought back with him from 
Greece the Stoic philosopher Athenodorus. As 
quttator he carried through a rigorous reform I 


into the treasury offices. As tribune (68) he 
delivered a famous speech denouncing Caesar 
as an accomplice of Catiline, and began a course 
of strenuous opposition to Crassus, Pompey 
and Caesar, which hastened the formation of the 
first triumvirate. He was afterwards forced to 
side with Pompey, and after the battle of Phar- 
salia (48) escaped into Africa, and undertook the 
defence of Utica. When he had tidings of Caesar's 
decisive victory at Thapsus (46), he resolved to 
die rather than surrender ; and, after spending 
the night reading Plato’s Phado , committed 
suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 

Cats, Jacob (1577-1660), statesman and poet, 
was born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland, and after 
studying law at Leyden and Orleans, settled at 
Middelburg. He rose to high office in the state, 
and was twice ambassador in England (1627 and 
1652) From this time till his death, ‘Father 
Cats’ lived at his villa near the Hague, writing 
the autobiography printed in the 1700 edition of 
his Poems (new ed. 1878-82). 

Cattormole, George, water-colour painter and 
book-illustrator, was born at Dickleborough, 
Norfolk, Sth August 1800. At sixteen he was 

® ng , a ^ d , up01 . 1 . Britton ’ s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials 
for his fine illustrations to the Waverley Novels. 
He was largely employed by the publishers, con- 
tnbuting to the annuals, and illustrating Master 
Humphrey's Clock. In 1822 he was elected an 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society ; in 1850 he turned his at- 
tention to oil-painting. He died at Clapham 
Common, 24th July 1868. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius, the greatest lyria 
poet of ancient Italy, was born at Verona, prob- 
ably in 84 b c. He lived mainly at Rome, where 
he settled about 62 b c., and at his villas at Tibur 
and Sirinio. He began to write verses when a 
b ?y of sixteen. In Rome he became intimate 
with Cicero, the Metelli, Hortensius, and prob- 
ably Lucretius; and in Rome he met the 
‘ Lesbia ’ whom he sang in verses unequalled in 
the lyric poetry of passion. A final rupture seems 
to have happened in 57 b.c., and in that year 
Catullus accompanied Memmius to his province 
of Bithynia. He returned to Rome disappointed 
in his hopes of enriching himself, and entered 
impetuously as an aristocrat into the contest of 
parties. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, he 
assailed his enemies, including Julius Cwsar 
with equal scurrility and wit. In all probability 
he did not survive the year 54 b.c. His extant 
works comprise 116 pieces, many of them ex- 
tremely brief, while the longest contains only 
some 400 lines. But in this slender body of 
poetry, there are besides the magnificent love- 
poems, graceful, playful verses of society, fierce 
satiric poems, elaborate descriptive and myth- 
ological piece* (some of them adapted ftom the 
Greek), and the strange, wild, imaginative Attis. 
tor fire and music and unlaboured felicity of 
phrase their author has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. The text of the works 
lost for more than three hundred years was dis- 
covered in the 14th century at Verona; three 
important MSS. survive. Editions are by R Ellis 

0866-67), Biihrens (1876-85), Schmid t (1884), Riese 
(1887), Owen (1892), Palmer (1S9G); verse transla- 
tions by Martin (1861), Cranstonn (1867) Ellis 

£ 8 «h ' (AUis ’ 1892 >’ Bunin and 

Smith ers ( 189 4 ), Tremenheere (Lesbia, 1898). Stut- 

• U ose by Cornish (1913). So. also 
Munros Crifimm* of Catullus (new ed. 1906); 
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Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Republic (new ed. 1881); 
and Lafaye’s Catulle et ses Modules (1894). 

Cauchy, Augustin Louis (1789-1857), the 
founder with Bolzano of the Theory of Functions, 
was born in Paris. His Memoire sur la Theorie 
des Ondes (1815) helped to establish the undulatory 
theory of light ; at Prague, where he resided as 
tutor to the Comte de Chambord, he published his 
Mtonoirc sur la Dispersion de la Lumiere (1S37). 
He was professor of Astronomy at Paris (1848-52), 
but refused the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
III. A reissue of his works, in 20 vols., was com- 
menced by the Academy in 18S2. See his Life by 
Valson (1808). [Ko-shee.) 

Caulaincourt, Armand de (1772-1827), was 
made a general of division in 1S05, and shortly 
after created Duke of Vicenza. Faithful to the 
last to Napoleon, he was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1813, and during the Hundred Days 
resumed the office, receiving a peerage of France, 
of which he was deprived after the restoration. 
See his Souvenirs (1837-40). [Ko-lan^koor.] 
Caulfield, James (1764-1820), a London print- 
seller, who also compiled or edited a score of 
works, chiefly historical. 

Caus, or Caulx, Salomon de (1570-1620), a 
Huguenot engineer, who was born at Dieppe, and 
died in Paris, but spent much of his time in Eng- 
land and Germany. The invention of the steam- 
engine has been claimed for him. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, born in France in 1841, 
was educated at Christ's Hospital, London, and 
in 1857 was naturalised as a British subject. He 
had seen twenty-one years’ military and political 
service in India, and had just been made a 
K C.B., when on 3d September 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul by the rebel troops of the 
Afghan Ameer. [Ka-van-yuh'ree.] 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene, born in Paris, 15tli 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1829), a member of the National 
Convention. Bred a soldier, he served in the 
Morea, and afterwards in Algeria, whither he was 
sent (1832) into honourable exile for free speech 
in favour of republican institutions. Here he 
won great distinction by his energy and intrepid- 
ity, and was made governor-general in 1848, when 
in view of revolutionary dangers he was called to 
Paris and became Minister of War. As military 
dictator he quelled the formidable insurrection of 
June, after a most obstinate four days’ contest. As 
candidate for the presidency of the republic, he 
received 1,469,166 votes against Louis Napoleon’s 
5,562,834. On the coup d’etat of December 1851, 
he was arrested but soon released ; and though 
he refused to give his adhesion to the Empire, he 
was permitted to reside in France. He died, 28th 
October 1857, at his chateau near Tours. See 
Life by Deschamps (2 vols. 1870). [Ka-van-yak.] 
Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1230-1300), Italian poet, 
married a Ghibelline, so was banished by the 
©uelphs, and returned to Florence only to die 
there. See works by Capasso (Pisa, 1879) and 
Ercole (Milan, 1885).— Bartolommeo Caval- 
canti (1503-62), a noble and eloquent Florentine, 
led a revolt against the Medici, and was after- 
wards employed by Pope Paul III. 

Gavalcaselle, Giovanni Battista (1820-97), 
art writer, was born at Legnago, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met Sir J. A. 
Crowe (q.v.), with whom he returned to Italy. 
Banished for his share in the revolution of 1848, 
he accompanied Crowe to London, and there their 
first joint work, Early Flemish Painters (1857 ; 3d 


ed. 1879), was published. Cavalcuselle returned 
to Italy in 1858, and prepared with Crowe A New 
History of Painting in Italy (3 vols. 1864-68 ; new 
ed 6 vols. 1903-14). Other joint works are A 
History of Painting in N. Italy (2 vols. 1871 ; new 
ed. 3 vols. 1912), Titian (1876), and Raphael (1883). 
[Ka-val-ka-zel'leh.] 

Cavalier, Jean (1681-1740), a journeyman 
baker of Anduze, who in 1702 became a famous 
leader of the Huguenot Camisards, withal a 
prophet and preacher. He surrendered to Villars 
in 1704, and entered the service of Savoy. He 
settled with a British pension in England, and 
died at Chelsea, governor of Jersey. [ Ka-val-yay.] 

Cavalier©, Emilio del (c. 1550-99), composer, 
was born in Rome. [ Ka-val-yay' ray.) 

Cavalli, Francesco (c. 1600-76), composer, was 
born and died at Venice. 

Cavallini, Pietro (1259-1344), Roman painter 
and artist in mosaic, a pupil of Giotto. ( Ka-va - 
lee' nee.] 

cavazzola, Paolo (1486-1522), painter, was 
born and died at Verona. [Ka-vat'so-la.] 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), ‘Sylvanus Urban * 
born at Newton, near Rugby, set up a small 
printing-office in London, and in 1731 started the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Samuel Johnson became 
its parliamentary reporter in 1740 ; and with nti 
hand in Johnson’s, Cave died. 

Cave, William (1637-1713), church historian, 
born at Pickwell, died a canon of Windsor. 

Cavedone, Giacomo (1577-1660), painter, wa$ 
born at Sassuola, assisted Guido Reni at Rome, 
and settled in Bologna. [Ka-vay-do’neh.] 

Cavell, Edith (1866-1915), English nurse, borr. 
a vicar’s daughter, tended friend and foe alike in 
Brussels, yet was ruthlessly executed (Oct. 12) 
by the Germans for helping Belgian and Allied 

fugitives. 

Cavendish, the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
chief-justice Sir John Cavendish, who in 1381 was 
beheaded at Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s 
followers ; and from Sir William Cavendish of 
Cavendish, Suffolk (c. 1505-57), a brother of 
Wolsey’s biographer. His third wife, the cele- 
brated ‘ Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Countess 
of Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth into the 
family ; and William, their second son, was in 
1618 made Earl of Devonshire. His great-grand- 
son, William (1640-1707), was, under the last two 
Stuarts, a steadfast member of the Whig opposi- 
tion. He succeeded as fourth earl in 1684, and, 
for his services at the Revolution, was in 1694 
raised to be Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of 
Hartington. His great-grandson, William (1720- 
64), succeeded as fourth duke in 1755, and was 
prime-minister from November 1756 to the follow- 
ing May. William, fifth duke (1748-1811), was a 
bit of a poet ; but is less remembered than his 
beautiful duchess, Lady Georgiana Spencer (1757— 
1806), whom Gainsborough and Reynolds painted. 
William, sixth duke (1790-1858), was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his sumptuous embassy to St 
Petersburg (1826). William, seventh duke (1808- 
21st December 1891), had for twenty-four years 
been Earl Burlington when he succeeded his 
cousin in the ducal title. His eldest son, 
Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth Duke of 
Devonshire (23d July 1833-22d March 1908), but 
for thirty-three years known as Marquis of Har- 
tington, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and entered parliament in 1857, being first 
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returned for North Lancashire, then in 1869 for 
the Radnor boroughs, in 1880 for North-east 
Lancashire, and in 1885 for the Rossendale divi- 
sion of that county. The representative of a 
great Whig house, lie was chosen as early as 1859 
to move the vote of want of confidence that over- 
threw the Derby government, and between 1863 
and 1874 held office as a Lord of the Admiralty, 
Under-secretary for War, War Secretary, Post- 
master-general, and, from 1871, Chief-secretary 
for Ireland. Neither a born statesman nor great 
orator, he had yet shown an ‘infinite capacity for 
taking pains,' when, in February 1875, on Mr 
Gladstone’s temporary abdication, he was chosen 
leader of the Liberal opposition. He led it 
admirably, and in the spring of 1880, on the down- 
fall of the Beaconsfleld administration, was 
invited by the Queen to form a ministry. He 
rejected the offer, and served under Mr Glad- 
stone, first as Secretary of State for India, and 
then as War Secretary from 1883 to 1885. But 
disapproving Irish Home Rule, he became head 
of the Liberal Unionists from 1886, and served in 
the Unionist government, as Lord President of 
the Council from 1895 till 1903, when as a free 
trader he withdrew. See Life by Holland (1911). 

His younger brother. Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, was born 30th November 1836, and was 
also educated at Trinity, taking his B. A. in 1858. 
He sat in parliament as Liberal member for the 
northern division of the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1865 till the spring of 1882, when 
he succeeded Mr Forster as Chief-secretary for 
Ireland. Between 7 and 8 p.m., on 6th May, 
having only that morning reached Dublin, he 
and Mr Burke, an unpopular subordinate, were 
stabbed to death in the Phoenix Park. Eight 
months later, twenty ‘Irish Invincibles* were 
tried for the murder, and, Carey (q.v.) turning 
Queen's evidence, five were hanged, three sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, and nine to 
various terms of imprisonment. 

4 Cavendish.’ See Jones, Henry. 

Cavendish, Ada, actress, came out in London 
in 1863, ami became the second wife of Frank 
Marshall, dramatist. She died 5th October 1S95. 

Cavendish, George, the biographer of Wolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became Wolsey 's 
gentleman-usher at least as early as 1527. In 
attendance upon his great master till the end 
(November 28, 1530), lie afterwards retired to his 
house at Glemsford, in Suffolk, where he lived 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till the close of his own life in 1501 or 1562. The 
best edition of his Life of Cardinal U'olsei/ is 
Singer's (1815), reprinted with a good introduc- 
tion in Morley’s ‘Universal Library ' (1S86). 

Cavendish, Hf.nry, natural philosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a grandson 
of the second Duke of Devonshire, was born at 
Nice, October 10, 1731. From a school at 

Hackney he passed in 1749 to Peterhonse, Cam- 
bridge, but quitted it three years later without 
a degree; thereafter he devoted the whole of his 
long life to scientific investigations, having had 
a largo fortune bequeathed him by an uncle. A 
silent, solitary man, he had his magnificent 
library in London, four miles from his resi- 
dence on Clapham Common, so that he might not 
encounter persons coming to consult it. llis 
female domestics hail orders to keen out of 
his sight, on pain of dismissal. His dinner lie 
ordered daily by a note placed on the hall-table. 
IIo died, unmarried, at Clapham, March 10, 1810, j 
leaving more tlum a million sterling to his I 


relatives. Cavendish may almost be called th*, 
founder of pneumatic chemistry. In 1760 he dis- 
covered the extreme levity of inflammable air, 
now known as hydrogen gas — a discovery which 
led to balloon experiments ; and later, he ascer- 
tained that water resulted from the union of two 
gases — a discovery which has erroneously been 
claimed for Watt. The famous Cavendish Experi- 
ment was an ingenious device for estimating the 
density of the earth. Cavendish also wrote on 
astronomical instruments ; his Scientific Papers 
were edited by Clerk Maxwell, Larmor, aud 
Thorpe (1921). See Life by G. Wilson (1846), and 
A History of the Cavendish Laboratory (1910). 

Cavendish, Thomas (c. 1555-92), circumnavi- 
gator, was born at Triinley St Martin, near 
Ipswich, and, after squandering his patrimony 
at court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to 
Virginia (1585). On 21st July 1580 he sailed from 
Plymouth with 123 men and three ships of 40, 
60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone and Brazil, 
readied the Strait of Magellan. During the nine 
months on the Pacific he burned three Spanisli 
towns and thirteen ships; then, with a rich 
booty, but only his largest vessel, he returned by 
the Cape of Good Hope to England, 10tli Septem- 
ber 1588. Elizabeth knighted him. A second 
expedition (1591) ended in utter disaster, and 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and edu- 
cated at St John’s College, Cambridge. James I. 
in 1610 created him Knight of the Bath, and in 
1620 Viscount Mansfield. Charles 1., who was 
splendidly entertained by him at Welbeck and 
Bolsover, in 1628 created him Earl of Newcastle, 
and in 1638 appointed him governor to his son! 
afterwards Charles II. His support of the king 
in the Civil War was munificent. As general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, he had power 
to issue declarations, confer knighthood, coin 
money, and raise men ; the last function he 
executed with great zeal. After Marston Moor 
(1644) he lived on the Continent, at times in great 
poverty, till the Restoration. In 1665 he was 
created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
December 1676. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several poor plays. See his 
Life by ins second wife (1667; new editions, 
1886, 1915).— She, Margaret Lucas 0624-74), 
the daughter of an Essex house, where ‘all the 
brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous,’ 
had married him in 1045, and herself wrote a 
dozen folio volumes of poems, plays, letters. &c. 
See E. Jenkins, The Cavalier and'his Lady (new 
ed. 1893). 

Gavour, Count Camillo Benso di, restorer of 
Italian nationality, was born at Turin, August 
10, 1810, of an ancient Piedmontese house. His 
liberal opinions led him in 1881 to retire from the 
army; and devoting himself to agriculture, he 
vastly improved the family estates. He widened 
his economic and political knowledge by travel 
in France and England. In conjunction with 
Count Cesare Balbo, he in 1S47 established a 
newspaper, II Risorgimento, in which he advo- 
cated a representative system ; and on his .sug- 
gestion, the king was petitioned for a constitution, 
which was granted in February 184S. favour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled alliance with England. In D’Azeglio's 
ministry he had an important place ; and from 
1852, when he succeeded D’Azegllo as premier, 
till his resignation in 1859, he was the originator 
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and director of the Sardinian policy. Superin- 
tending also finance, commerce, agriculture, 
home office, and foreign affairs, he greatly im- 
proved the financial condition, introduced free 
trade measures, consolidated constitutionalism, 
weakened clerical influence, and made Sardinia 
a power in Europe. Through his advice Sardinia 
took part in the Crimean war, and so he managed 
to bring the Italian question before the Congress 
of Paris in 1850. In 1858 he planned with Napo- 
leon to drive Austria out of Italy, and in 1859 he 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness a 
diplomatic contest with Austria. The peace of 
Villafranca, leaving Venetia Austrian, was a bitter 
disappointment, and Cavour resigned ; returning, 
however, to his great task in 1860. Popular feel- 
ing in central Italy declared for union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel ; but 
Cavour had to purchase the acquiescence of 
France by the surrender of Nice and Savoy. He 
secretly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in I860 achieved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. In 1S61 an Italian parliament 
was summoned, and Victor Emmanuel was de- 
clared king of Italy, though Rome and Venetia 
still were wanting. Thus had Cavour achieved 
his task, but not without a fearful strain on his 
health, and he died June 6, 1861. See works by 
Do la Hive (traus. 1803), Bianclii (1885), Massan 
(1873), Mazade (trans. 1877), Cesaresco (1899), 
Kraus (1902), Cadogan (1907), Orsi (Eng. 1914), 
Thayer (1915), Paleologue (trans. 1927), Whyte 
(1925, 1930); his Lettere (1883-87). [Ka-voor' .] 

Caxton, William, the first English printer, 
was born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. In 
1438 he was apprenticed to Robert Large, a 
London mercer who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40 
and died in 1441. Caxton then went to Bruges, 
where he prospered and was in 1462-70 acting 
‘governor of the English nation,’ i.e. the Merchant 
Adventurers. He nad diplomatic dealings with 
Burgundy and the Hanse. In 1471 he attached . 
himself to the household of Margaret, Duchess 
of Burgundy, Edward IV. 's sister. The art of 
printing he probably learned when he was in 
Cologne in 1471-72. In Bruges he joined with 
Colard Mansion; and in 1474 and 1475 he put 
through the press there the first book printed in 
the English tongue, the Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye. The Game and Playe of the Chesse was 
another of his earliest publications. Apparently 
about the end of 1476 he set up his wooden press 
at Westminster, where Tothill Street now is. The 
Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophrts (1477) is the 
first book proved to have been printed in England. 
Of about 100 books printed by him over a third 
survive in unique copies or fragments only. 
He was diligent in printing or in translation till 
within a few hours of his death, about the close 
of 1491. See works by C. Knight (1864), W. Blades 
(1861-82), Plomer (1925), Aurner (1926) ; Crotch s 
introduction to the Prologues and Epilogues 
(E.E.T.S. 1929) ; a paper by G. P. Winship (1909) ; 
S. de Ricci’s Census of Caxtons (1909) ; and E. 
Gordon Duff’s English 15th Century Books (1918). 

Cayley, Arthur, mathematician, was born at 
Richmond, Surrey, 16th August 1821. He was 
educated at King’s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1842. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, 
and established a practice as a conveyancer. In 
1863 he was elected first Sadlerian Professor of 
pure Mathematics at Cambridge, and in 1875 a 


fellow of Trinity. He was president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (1872-73), and of the British 
Association at its Southport meeting in 1SS3, 
where his address on the ultimate possibilities of 
mathematics attracted much attention. His 
chief book is an Elementary Treatise on Elliptic 
Functions (1876); his Mathematical Papers were 
published (1889-98) in 13 vols. with index vol. 
He died at Cambridge, Jan. 26, 1895. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe de Tubi£res, 
Comte de (1692-1765), an archeologist who was 
born and died in Paris, and after serving in 
the Spanish War of Succession, travelled^ ill 
Italy and the Levant, returning to Paris in 1717 to 
devote himself to the study of antiquities, and 
the promotion of the fine arts. See works by 
Nisard (1877) and Rocheblave (1890). [Keh-leess'.] 

Cazalfes, Jacques Antoine Marie de (1752- 
1S05), a leader of the French monarchists in the 
early Revolution times, from 1791 to 1S03 an 
Emigre in Coblenz and in England. [Ka-za-less.) 

Ce'bes, a Theban, disciple and friend of Soc- 
rates and reputed author of the Pinax, or 
‘votive tablet,’ a dialogue representing allegori- 
cally the temptations of this life. Modern 
criticism assigns the work to the 2d century 
a.d. See Jerram’s Cebetis Tabula (1878). 

Cecchi, Giammaria (1518-87), an Italian play- 
wright, was born and died at Florence. 

Cecil. See Burohley and Salisbury. 

Cecil, Richard (1748-1810), evangelical divine, 
was the son of a London dyer. Converted after 
a wild and infidel youth, he studied three years 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, took orders in 1776, 
and from 1780 was minister of St John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row. See Life by J. Pratt (1S54). 

Cecilia, St, the patroness of music, especially 
church music, was a convert to Christianity, 
said to have suffered martyrdom in 230 a.d. 

Cecrops, the first king of Attica. 

fielakovsk^, Frantisek LadiSlav (1799-1852), 
Bohemian poet, died at Prague, professor of 
Slavonic Philology. — His son, LadiSlav Cela- 
kovsk* (1834-1902), was from 1880 professor of 
Botany at Prague. [Tchel’a-kov-ski.] 

Celano, Thomas of, author of the Dies Irce, 
born at Celano in the Abruzzi, was an early dis- 
ciple of St Francis of Assisi, on whose life he is a 
leading authority. He spent the years 1221-28 
in the Rhineland, and died about 1255. See The 
Dies Irce by Warren (1897), and The Lives of St 
Francity trans. by Howell (1908). [ TcheUah'no .] 

Celeste, Madame (c. 1814-82), dancer, born in 
Paris, made her d6but in 1827 at New York, and 
in America married one Elliott, who died early. 
At Liverpool in 1830 she played Fenella in 
Masaniello; in 1831-33 she was the rage in London; 
in 1834-37 in America. She retired in 1874, and 
died iu Paris. [Say-Zest'. ] 

Celestine was the name of five popes; 
Celestine I. (422-32); II. (1143-44); III. (1191- 
9S); IV. (1241), and V. The last was the Nea- 
politan Peter di Morrone, who, bom in 1215, 
after a long life of ascetic severities was much 
against his will elected pope in 1294. He re. 
signed his office after five months — ‘the great 
refusal,’ for which Dante places him at the 
entrance of hell. Be was imprisoned by his suc- 
cessor, Boniface VIII., and died in 1296. He 
founded the Celestines, and was canonised in 1313. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, goldsmith, sculptor, and 
engraver, and the author of one of the most in* 
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teresting autobiographies ever written, was born 
3d November 1500 in Florence, a city which he 
was forced to quit in early life through having 

• 1>a i rt H1 1 - an t,len travelled to 

Rome where his skill as an artist in metal-work 

gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
pre ates. By his own account he was as expert 
with sword and dagger as with his goldsmith’s 
tools, and lie had apparently no scruple in mur- 
dering or maiming any who endeavoured to 
thwart him. He states that at the siege of 
Rome m 1527 it was ho who killed the Constable 
Bourbon, and that he afterwards shot down the 
lrmce oi Orange before the castle of St Angelo' 
He stood high in favour with Pope Clement VII ’ 
eventually flung into prison for the 
muider of a rival goldsmith. In 1534 he was 

fre * h y Paul in., who wished 

havi,^ e "£? ve dies T the ,nint i 80011 afterwards, 
„ a '*'\p s>Poken contemptuously of the pope’s 

artistic tastes, lie was cast into an oubliette of St 
ft" 8 ®!* , He escaped through his knowledge of 
h.!? Q C i aSt e i s vaults » but was immediately recap- 
5l red * and was only saved from the pope’s ven- 
geance by the intercession of Cardinal d’Este 
some years he lived alternately in Rome and 
Florence, Mantua and Naples. In 1537 he was 
honourably received at the court of Francis I. of 
trance, but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici 
and where he executed his famous bronze ‘Per- 
seus with the head of Medusa.’ He began to 
write his autobiography in 1553, and died at 
l'loience Feb. 13, 1571. The autobiography was 
transited by Roscoe (1822), J. A. Symonds (1887), 
A. Maedonell (1903), Cust (1910). See monographs 

: by *, E * P J on (1882) * H * Focillon (1911), and the 
author of Sir Kenelm Digby (1899). ( TcheUlUnu .] 

Celsius, Anders (1 701—44), the constructor in 
1 <42 of the centigrade thermometer, was horn at 
Uppsala. He was the grandson of Magnus Celsius 
(1021-79), astronomer and decipherer of the Hel- 
smg runes, and nephew of Oluf Celsius (1070- 
1(50), professor of 'I’heology and author of the 
Ji lerobotan icon. Anders became in 1730 professor 
oi Astronomy at Uppsala, where in 1740 a spleu- 
did observatory was erected for him. 

Celsus, a philosopher and friend of Lucian, who 
wrote, about 170-1S0, during the persecution of 
Marcus Aurelius, under the title Logon Alethes 
( true word ), the first notable polemic against 
Christianity. The book itself has perished; but 
fragments of high interest occur as quotations in 
Origen’s Contra Celsum. See Keim, Celsus' U r a lives 
U r ort (1S73) ; Pelagaud, Ctude sur Celse (1S7S); 
Fronde’s Short Studies , vol. iv. ; and J. Patrick’s 
Origen in Reply to Celsus (1S92). 

i us (_fto. 50 a . r>. ), a Latin 
physician, wrote on medicine, rhetoric, history 
philosophy, war, and agriculture. Ilis only ex- 
tant work is the Dc Medicind (ed. by Daremberg. 
Leip. 1859; Eng. trails. 1750). 

Cenci, Beatrice, according to Muratori, was 
the youngest of the twelve children by his flrst 
marriage ot Francesco Cenci, a Roman nobleman 
of colossal wealth. After his second marriage, 
lie treated the children of his flrst wife in a re- 
volting manner; and the beauty of Beatrice 
inspired him with an incestuous passion, so, with 
lior stop-mother and her brother Giacomo, she 
planned his murder, and two hired assassins 
drove a nail into his brain (0th September 1598). 

1 ho crime was discovered, and both she and 
Giacomo wero racked ; Giacomo confessed, but 
vea trice maintained her innocence. All how- 


ever, were beheaded (10th September 1599). 
Thus Muratori, whilst others allege that Beatrice 
was the victim of an infernal plot. Bertolotti’s 
(1879) and later investigations, however, deprived 
the story of some of the romantic elements on 
which Shelley’s tragedy mainly turns. Beatrice 
was not sixteen, but twenty-two years of age, 
was far from beautiful, and before her trial bore 
an illegitimate son. And the sweet and mournful 
picture in the Barberini Palace in Rome cannot 
possibly be a portrait of Beatrice by Guido, who 
never painted in Rome till some nine years after 
her death. See Edinburgh Review for January 
1879, Swinburne’s Studies (1894), Marion Crawford 
in Century Magazine, January 1908, and Beatrice 
Cenci (2 vols. trans.1926), byC.Ricci. [Tchen' tehee.] 

Centlivre, Susannah (c. 1667-1723), dramatist, 
is said to have been born in Ireland, her surname 
either Freeman or Rawkins, and to have been 
the wife or mistress of two or three gentlemen, 
when in 1700 she produced a tragedy, The Per - 
jured Husband, and subsequently appeared on the 
stage at Bath. In 1706 she married Joseph Cent- 
livre, head-cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived happily till her death, December 1, 1723. 

H « ; r ^L"* t ® en 1 P la y- s (with L i f e» 3 vols. 1761 ; new 
ed. 1872) include The Busybody (‘Marplot’ its 

l^ l ?S.;5f ra ?? r * 1709) and A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife{ 1717). (SenMcerr.) J 

Cerdic (died 534) landed in Hampshire in 405 
and iounded the kingdom of Wessex. * 

Cerinthus, a Judaico-Gnostic heretic bom at 
Alexandria, who is said to have lived in Ephesus 
contemporaneously with the aged apostle John. 

Cervantes Saavedra,, Miguel de, the authoi 
o[D°n Cuixote, was born at Alcala de Henares in 
1547, and baptised on the 9th of October. He was 
the fourth of seven children born to Rodrigo de 
Cervantes (d. 15S5), a poor medical practitioner 
and Ins wife, Leonor de Cortinas (d. 1593) The 
story of Ins having studied at Salamanca' is im- 
probable ; the flrst known productions of his pen 
appeared m 1569 in a collection of pieces on the 
death of the queen. Early in the same year he 
passed over into Italy in the service of Cardinal 
Giulio Acquaviva but shortly afterwards enlisted 
as a soldier ; and at the battle of Lepanto he 
received three severe gunshot wounds, in the 
chest and in the left hand, which was almost 
entirely lost. After having seen further service 
against the Turks in Tunis, he was returning to 
Spain in 1575 when the galley he sailed in was 
captured by Algerine corsairs, and with his 
brother Rodrigo and others he was carried into 
Algiers, where he remained in captivity five 
years, during which he made four daring at- 
tempts to escape. In 1580 he was ransomed by 
the e (Torts of Trinitarian monks, Algiers traders 
ami his devoted family. Finding no permanent 
occupation at home, he drifted to Madrid, 
ami essayed a literary career. In Dec. 1584 he 
married Catalina de Salazar y Palacios (1565- 
1620). The marriage was childless, but Cervantes 
had an illegitimate daughter, Isabel de Saavedra 
(c. 1585-1652). His flrst important work was the 
Calatea, a pastoral romance, printed at AlcalA in 
1585. For some years he strove to gain a livelihood 
by writing for the stage. He produced by 1587 be- 
tween twenty ami thirty plays, of which two only 
I/x Numancia and Los Tratos de Argel t have sur- 
vived. lu 1587 he became commissary to the fleet 
at Seville. In 1594 he was appointed a collector of 
re venues for the kingdom of Granada ; but in 1697 , 
failing to make up the sum duo to the treasury, he 
was sent to prison at Seville, released on giving 
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iBCurity. but not reinstated. Local tradition 
maintains that he wrote Don Quixote in prison at 
Areamasilla in La Mancha. In 1G03 he was 
living at Valladolid; in September 1604 leave 
was granted to print the first part of Don Quixote, 
and early in January 1G05 the book came out at 
Madrid. It leapt into popularity at once, 
though Lope de Vega wrote sneeringly of it ; but 
instead of giving his readers the sequel they 
asked for, Cervantes busied himself with writing 
for the stage and composing short tales, or ‘ ex- 
emplary novels’ as he called them. His Via ge 
del Parnaso , a poem of over 3000 lines in terza 
rima, reviews the poetry and poets of the day. In 
1613 he published his twelve Novelas. In 1614 a 
pseudonymous writer brought out a spurious 
second part of Don Quixote, with an insulting 
preface, which served to spur Cervantes to the 
completion of the genuine second part (1615). 
While it was in the press he revised his various 
plays and interludes, and a little before his 
death finished the romance of Persiles and begis- 
; mundci . He died at Madrid, 23d April 1G1G. 

In right of Don Quixote Cervantes ranks as one 
of the great writers of the world ; but his short 
novels also are the best of their kind ; and if a 
good deal of his poetry is weak, there is much 
that only a poet could have written. Numancia 
is a powerful and original drama ; Don Quixote is 
the most carelessly written of all great books. 
Cervantes wrote it by fits and starts, and 
he neglected it for his other works. But it 
may be that we owe more to this carelessness 
than we think. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognised models ; in Don Quixote he 
followed the bent of his own genius alone, and 
wrote only as instinct prompted him. Written 
in a desultory fashion, it had time to grow and 
ripen under his hand ; Don Quixote and Sancho, 
outlines at first, became by degrees flesh and 
blood realities to his fancy, beings that he loved ; 
and the story— the second part especially— served 
him as a kind of commonplace-book. 

The first complete edition of Cervantes’ works 
was Rivadeneyra’s (12 vols. Mad. 18G3-G4). Of Don 
Quixote notable editions are those of Clemencin 
(1839), L6pez Fabra (1874), Fitzmaurice - Kelly 
(1898), Cortejbn (1905 et seq.). The oldest transla- 
tion is the English by Shelton (1612-20 ; new ed. 
1896). Others are by Phillips (1689), Motteux 
(1702), Jervas (1742), Smollett (1755), Duttielc 
(1881), Ormsby (1885), Watts (188S-89), Robinson 
Smith (1934). See books by Navarrete (1819), 
Watts (1891), P6rez Pastor O 897-1902), L ; ^. 1 , ns 
(bibliography, 1895-1904), Calvert(1905) and l F.tz- 
maurice-Kelly (1913), editor of the Complete II orks 
in English (8 vols. 1901-3). [Str-van teez ; Span. 
Ther-vahn'tehs .) 

Cesalpino, Andrea (Latinised Ccesalpinus ; 
1519-1603), botanist and physiologist, was born 
at Arezzo and died at Rome. [ Tchez-al-pee? no .] 

Cesarl, or Arpino, Giuseppe (c. 1568-1640), 
painter, born at Arpino, was honoured by five 
popes, and died at Rome. [7 chay'za-ree.] 

Cesarotti, Melcbiore (1730-1808), Italian poet, 
was born at Padua, where in 1768 he became 
professor of Greek and Hebrew. His translations 
bf Macpherson’s Ossian (1763) and the un- 

questionably threw fresh life into Italian litera- 
ture. His Filosofia delle Lingue and hilosofiadel 
Gusto are the best of his works (42 vols. Pisa, 
1800-13). [ Tchez-a-rot’tee .] . 

Oesnola, Count Luigi Palma di ( 1832 - 1904 ), 
collector of antiquities now in the N.Y. Metro, 
politan Museum, of which he was director, was- 


born near Turin, fought in the Austrian, Crimean, 
and American Civil wars, and was U.S. consul in 
Cyprus. [Tches no-la.] 

C^spedes, Pablo de (1536-1608), Spanish 
painter, born at Cbrdoba, studied at Rome under 
Michelangelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a 
canon at Cordoba, where he established a school 
of art, and was also active as an architect and 
writer. [Thes^my-days.] 

Cetewayo, ruler of Zululand from 1873, in 
1S79 defeated the British at Isandhlwana, but 
was himself defeated at Ulundi. He was restored 
in 1S83 to a portion of his kingdom, but was soon 
driven out by his subjects, and died at Ekowe, 
8th February 1SS4. [Nearly Ketch-way-o.] 

C6zanne, Paul (1839-1906), French post-im- 
pressionist painter, born at Aix-en-Provence, 
excelled in Provencal landscapes. See studies by 
Vollard (tr. 1924), Klingsor (tr. 1925), Fry (1927). 
(Saj/-zan'.] 

Chabas, Francois (1S17-S2), Egyptologist, born 
at Briantjon, while in commerce became a learned 
linguist, and from 1851 gave himself up to hiero- 
glyphics. [SJui-bahss' .] 

Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1841-94), French 
composer, was born at Ambert, Puy-de-D6me. 
His operas are Gwendoline (1S86), Le Roi Malgri 
lui (1887), Brisiis (unfinished). [ Sha-bryay .] 

Chad, St ( Ceadda ), born in Northumbria, was 
a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of his youth in 
Ireland, and in 664 became abbot of Lastingham, 
in 666 Bishop of York. Doubt having been cast 
on the validity of his consecration , he withdrew in 
669, but was immediately made Bishop of Mercia, 
fixing the see at Lichfield. He died in 672. 

Chadwick, Sir Ed win (1S01-90), social reformer, 
horn near Manchester, was called to the bar in 
1S30. Appointed an assistant poor-law commis- 
sioner, in his report (1833) he laid the foundation 
of the later systems of government inspection ; 
and he became secretary of the new Poor-law 
Board. See books by Richardson (1S85) and Miss 
Hutchins (1909). 

Chadwick, Hector Munro, educated at Wake- 
field Grammar School and Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, became professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Cambridge in 1912. He wrote Origin of the Eng- 
lish Nation C 1907), The Heroic Age (1912), and with 
his wife The Growth of Literature. He died 1947. 

Chadwick, Sir James (bom 1891; Nobel prize- 
man, 1935; Kt. 1945), studied at Manchester, 
Berlin. Cambridge, worked on radioactivity and 
discovered the neutron. 

Chaikovsky. See Tschaikoysky. 

Chaiilu, Paul de. See Du Chaillu. 

Chaliapin (Shalyapin), Fedor Ivanovich 
( 1873-1938), a Russian bass singer, born at 
Kazan, sang in opera at Tiflis in 1892, Moscow in 
1896. [ Shalyah'peen .] 

Chalkon'dylas, Nikolaos, an Athenian, wrote 

about 1450 a history of the Turks and the fall ol 

the Greek Empire. — His brother Demetrios 
( 1424-1511) came after the Turkish conquest from 
Athens to Italy, and at Florence and Milan 
taught Greek, published grammars, and edited 
Homer, Isocrates, and Suidas. 

Challemel-Lacour, Paul Armand, politician, 
was born at Avranches, 19tli May 1827, and 
lectured at Paris and elsewhere on philosophy, 
being banished in 1851-54 for his independent 
views. Subsequently an active journalist he 
was made prefect of Lyons by Garabetta in 187 1, 
and elected a member of the National Assembly, 
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^nnhi 51 the 1 most gifted representatives of 
fn?p^n niS w and an ti*clericalisiTi. Successively 
ioreign minister, senator, ambassador at Berne 

dent nsqqwTi’ V i Ce ' p ( , ' osi 1 dent 0890), and presi- 

aml W v 9 nn w the i S , e ? at f ’ he UTOte 011 Philosophy 
n f von Humboldt, translated Ritter’s History 

of Philosophy, edited Madame d’Epinay’s works 

m fi Wa r S ^ n ; ACa , (i r e,n ! cian - He died 26th Octofir 
i«yb. [Shal-mcl-La-koot'.) 

Challis, James, astronomer, born at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th December 1803, graduated senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge 
in 1825, was ordained in 1830, and in 1836 became 
professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, where he 
died 3d December 1882. In August 1S46, whilst 
preparing to test Adams’ results, he twice un- 
consciously noted the planet Neptune before its 
discovery at Berlin on 23d September. 

Challoner , Richard, was born at Lewes, Sep- 
tember 29, 1691, and turning Catholic, was 
sent in 1704 to the English College afc 6ouai f 
where he became a professor, and remained until 
1730. He then served as a missionary priest in 
nntil in 1741 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, whom he 
succeeded as Vicar Apostolic of the London dis- 
trict in 1758. During the ‘No Popery’ riots of 
1/80 he was secreted near Higligate, and he died 
in London, January 12, 1781. Among his thirty- 
four works are the Catholic Christian Instructed 
(1737), an answer to Conyers Middleton s Letters 
from Rome; the Garden of the Soul (1740), still the 
most, popular prayer-book with English Catholics; 
his revision of the Douay version of the Bible (5 
vols. 1750), substantially the Bible used by them ; 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 1577-1G8U (2 vols. 
1741), and Britannia Sancta (2 vols. 1745). See 
his Life and Times by E. H. Burton (2 vols. 1909). 

Chalmers, Alexander (1759-1834), was born at 
Aberdeen, studied medicine there, but about 1777 
became an active writer for the press in London, 
and the busiest of booksellers' hacks. His edi- 
tions of Burns, Beattie, Fielding, Gibbon, Boling- 
broke, Shakespeare, Johnson, and Boswell's 
Johnson are now of no importance ; that of The 
British Essayists , in 45 vole., is still esteemed ; 
but his reputation depends mainly on the 
General Biographical Dictionary (32 vols. 1812- 
14). [Tchah'merz. ] 

Chalmers, Georoe (1742-1825), Scottish anti- 
quary, was born at Fochabers, and was educated 
there and at King’s College, Aberdeen. Having 
afterwards studied law at Edinburgh, in 1703 lie 
went to North America, where he practised as a 
lawyer at Baltimore till the breaking out of the 
‘"dependence. He then settled in London 
( 1 ' 1 o), ami was appointed clerk to the Board of 
Trade in 1786. Of his thirty-three works the 
chief is Caledonia; an Account, Historical and 
Topographical , of North Britain (vols. i -iii. 1S07- 
24). In 1888-95 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 
vols., comprising the matter prepared for the 
unpublished 4th vol. , and furnished with a much- 
needed index. Among his other works are A 
Collection of Treaties between Great Britain and 
other Powers (2 vols. 1790) ; Lives of Defoe, Paine 
Kiiddiinan, and Mary Queen of Scots: and edi- 
tions of Allan Ramsay and Eyndsay. 

Chalmers, Georoe Paul, R.S.A., was born at 
Montroso in 1833 f served as errand-boy to a 
surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-chandler; hut 
in 1853 came to Edinburgh, and studied art under 
Scott Lauder. Elected R.S.A. In 1871, he died 
n;om accidental Injuries, 20th February 1878 
He executed some Important portraits. lie is re- 


presented in the National Gallery of Scotland 
by ‘The Legend.’ See his Lives by J. M. Gray 
(1879) and Pinnington (1896). 

Chalmers, James (1782-1853), a Dundee book- 
seller, born in Arbroath, for whom has been 
claimed the invention of adhesive stamps. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., D.C.L., was born 
at Anstruther, Fife, 17th March 1780, educated 
at St Andrews, and in 1803 ordained minister 
of Kilmany. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes at St Andrews in 1803-4, and 
in ISOS published an Inquiry into National Re- 
sources. Shortly after this he came under profound 
religious impressions ; in 1815 he was translated 
to the Tron parish in Glasgow, where his magnifi- 
cent oratory, partly published as Astronomical 
Discourses (1817) and Commercial Discourses ( 1820), 
took the city by storm. He laboured hard to 
abate the appalling ignorance and immorality of 
his parish by ‘ re-modelling and extending the 
old parochial economy of Scotland.’ To the 
English compulsory assessment for the poor, 
he preferred the old Scottish method of volun- 
tary church-door contributions, administered by 
elders ; and as minister of St John’s parish (after 
1819), by reviving this method, lie in four years 
reduced the pauper expenditure in the parish 
from £1400 to £280 per annum. Edward Irving 
was for two years his assistant. In 1823 he ac- 
cepted the Moral Philosophy chair in St Andrews, 
where he wrote his Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In 1827 he was 
transferred to the chair of Theology in Edin- 
burgh, ami in 1832 published a work on politi- 
cal economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridgewater 
treatise, On the Adaptation of External Nature ta 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
As convener of the Church-extension Committee 
(1834), after seven years of enthusiastic labour, 
he collected £300,000 for building 220 new 
churches. Meanwhile, the struggles in regard to 
patronage became keener, until in 1843 Chalmers, 
followed by 470 ministers, left the church of his 
fathers, and founded the Free Church, whose swift 
and successful organisation was greatly owing to 
Ins indefatigable exertions. He spent the close 
of his life as principal of the Free Church College 
and in completing his Institutes of Theology. He 
died suddenly, May 30, 1847. His works, in 34 
vols., deal especially with natural theology, 
apologetics, and social economy. As a religious 
orator Chalmers was unrivalled, and never did 
Scotland produce a greater or more lovable soul 
or one more fervid from the strength of a resolute 
will. See Memoirs, by his son-in-law, Dr Hanna (4 
vols 1849-52); Correspondence (1853) ; and smaller 

xr k A,-^ Dean Ramsa y US50), D. Fraser (1881) 
Mrs Oliphant (1893), and W. G. Blaikie (1S97). * 

Chalon, Alfred Edward, R.A. (1780-1860). 
water-colour portrait painter, was born at 
Geneva of Huguenot ancestry, and came with his 
family to Kensington in 17S9.-His elder brother 
John James Chalon, A.R.A. (1778-1854), was 
chiefly a landscape-painter. ' 

Chalybaeus, Heinrich Moritz (1796-186°) 
was appointed in 1S39 professor of Philosophy “at 
Kiel, but was dismissed in 1S52, owing to his 
Gei manic sympathies, and died at Dresden. His 

mSr;t\vz;zT ^ ™* 

*s ? -a red 

for Ham, the son of Noah. Ho was the son of 

h^ C i« n r? 1° No * h y an English mother, waa 
rn in Paiis, and in 1843 began his feraous con* 
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nection with the Charivari. See Life by Ribeyre 
(Par. 1885). [Shontf.\ 

fih amber lain, Houston Stewart (1855-1927), 
a British admiral's son, married Richard Wagner s 
daughter, and wrote in German on music, Wagner, 
Kant, and philosophy. Rabidly anti-English, he 
was naturalised as a German in 191b. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, born in London, July 8, 
1836 was educated at University College School, 
entered Nettlefold's screw factory at Birmingham 
and retired in 1874 with a fortune. A Radical 
politician, in 1868 he became a Birmingham town- 
councillor, and in 1873-76 was Mayor. Returned 
unopposed for Birmingham in 1876, he soon made 
his mark in parliament, and in 1880 was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in 
the cabinet. To his exertions was due the passing 
of the Bankruptcy Bill. Regarded as the leader 
of the extreme Radical party, he enunciated 
schemes for the regeneration of the masses, and 
during the general election of 1886 produced an 
‘unauthorised’ programme, which included the 
readjustment of taxation, free schools, and the 
creation of allotments by compulsory purchase. 
In February 1886 he became President of the 
Local Government Board, but resigned in Man:' 1 
because of his strong objections to Mr Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, of which he ^became the 
most strenuous opponent. From 1891 he became 
leader of the Liberal Unionists, and in the Coali- 
tion Government of 1895 took office as Secretary 
for the Colonies, here acquiring a great reputation 
as a colonial administrator, enhanced even during 
and after the South African War (1899-1902). 
In Sept. 1903 he resigned office to be free to 
advocate his scheme of tariff reform, giving pre- 
ferential treatment to colonial imports and pro- 
tection for native manufactures. Subsequently, 
in 1919 and especially 1932, the scheme was given 
effect to by his sons. In 1906 he practically with- 
drew from public life in consequence of ill-health, 
and on July 2, 1914, he died. He was the first 
Chancellor of Birmingham University, whose wel- 
fare he did much to promote. See his Speeches, ed. 
by C. W. Boyd (1914), and Lives by Miss Harris 
(1900), Mackintosh (1914), J. L. Garvin (1932 
el sea .). — His eldest son. Sir (Joseph) Austen 
Chamberlain (1863-1937), was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1903-6, 1919-21), Secretary for India 
(1915-17), a member of Lloyd George s War 
Cabinet, Lord Privy Seal, leader of the House and 
Unionist leader 1921-22. As Foreign Secretary 
1924-29, he was made K.G. in 1925 and received 
also a Nobel peace prize for negotiating the 
Locarno Pact. — His son by his second marriage 
(Arthur) Neville Chamberlain (1869- 
1940), Lord Mayor of Birmingham 1915-16, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1923-24, 1931-37, 
Minister for Health 1924-29, became Prime 
Minister in 1937. For the sake of peace, 
and with the country unprepared for war, he 
essayed ‘appeasement* of Italy and Germany, 
but in the end, having meantime pressed 
on with rearmament, was constrained to go to 
war (1939). Criticism of his war leadership 
accompanied initial military reverses, and in 
1940 he yielded the premiership to Mr Churchill ; 
and in ill-health relinquished all office shortly 
before his death. 

Chamberlayne, William (1619-89), poet, prac- 
tised as a physician at Shaftesbury, and fought 
as a royalist at Newbury. His works are Love's 
Victory , a Tragi-Comedy (1658), and Pharonnida, 
an Heroick Poem (1659). 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kerchever, born in 
Berks in 1866, educated at Marlborough and 


Corpus Clu isti, Oxford, was an official of the Board 
of Education (1892-1926). lie wrote important 
books on the mediaeval (1903) and Elizabethan 
(1923) stage, Shakespeare (1925, 1930), and Arthur 
(1927). 

Chambers, Ephraim (c. 1680-1740), born at 
Kendal, while apprentice to a globe-maker in 
London conceived the idea of a cyclopedia (2 folio 
vols. 172S) that should surpass Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum (1704). A French translation gave 
rise to the great French Encyclopedic. 

Chambers, GE9ROE (1803-40), marine painter, 
was born at Whitby. 

Chambers, Raymond Wilson (1874-1942), was 
educated at University College, where he became 
professor of English. His numerous very learned 
works include studies of Widsith and Beowulf, an 
essay on The Continuity of English Prose (1932), 
and editions of Berners’s Froissart (6 vols. 1901-3, 
with W. P. Ker), and other texts. 

Chambers, Robert William (1805-1933), 
novelist, born at Brooklyn. 

Chambers, Sir William (1726-96), architect, 
was born of Scottish ancestry at Stockholm, but 
brought up in England. Somerset House (1776) 
was liis design, and he wrote a Treatise of Civil 

Architecture (1759). 

Chambers, William, publisher, was born, 
16th April 1800, at Peebles, where his father was 
a cotton manufacturer. In 1814 he was 
apprenticed to a bookseller in Edinburgh, and 
in 1819 started business for himself, to book- 
selling afterwards adding printing. Between 
1825 and 1830 he wrote the Book of Scotland 
and, in conjunction with his brother Robert, a 
Gazetteer of Scotland. In 1832 he started 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal , six weeks in 
advance of the Penny Magazine; and soon 
thereafter he united with Robert in founding 
the business of W. & R. Chambers, the best 
known of whose many publications are, besides 
the Journal and a numerous series of educational 
works, a Miscellany (20 vols.), Papers for the 
People (12 vols.), the Cyclovcedia of English Litera- 
ture (2 vols. 1844; 3 vols. 1901, 1923); Chambers $ 
Encyclopcedia (10 vols. 1859-68 ; new edition, 1922- 
1927). In 1859 William founded and endowed an 

institute in his native town. Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh (1865-69), ne promoted a successful 

scheme for improving the older part of the city ; 
and he carried out at his own cost a restoration 
of St Giles’ Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, 
having shortly before received the offer of a 
baronetcy. He was made LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1872. Besides many contributions to the 
Journal , he wrote a Youth's Companion, a History 
of Peeblesshire (1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of 
Remarkable Persons, Stories of Old Families, and a 
Historical Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral (1879).— 
Robert Chambers, born in Peebles, 10th July 
1802, began business as a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh ill 1818, and gave his leisure to literary 
composition. In 1824 he produced the Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh ; and between 1822 and 1834 
he wrote twenty-five volumes. The success of 
the Journal was materially promoted by his 
essays and his literary insight. In 1844 he 
published anonymously the Vestiges of Creation, 
which prepared the way for Darwin’s Origin oj 
Species. The authorship, ascribed to him in the 
Athenceum of 2d December 1854, was first an- 
nounced in Mr Ireland’s introduction to the 12th 
ed. (1884). He received the degree of LL.D. 
from St Andrews in 1863. The labour of pre- 
paring the Book of Days (2 vols_. 1863) broke his 
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health, and he died at St Andrews, 17th March 
1871. Other works by Robert are Popular 

}LnZ\ eS °- f (1847), a History of the Re - 

nnitntic 111 j S ?? tlan( l* L 'fe of James /., Scottish 
Wcf aU A ^.°ngs (1829), Dictionary of Eminent 

\v^ n, A' n i ie \ lt S ea Mar Oins{l 838), The Life ami 
w w Ro \ ert Burns (4 vols. 1851 ; new ed. by 

Dowestic Annals of Scotland (3 

fim ), H an<1 S °l gs ° f Scotla ^ prior to 
in iR?9 18 K D 2 2* — H u so , n ?°® ERT Chambers, born 
in 1832 became head of the firm in 1883 and 

?S88 dUC Spe W e f4, 0Kr r Z ? iH J ,is death < March 23, 
ir, ' — 8ee Chambers s Memoir of William n-nd 

Robert Chambers (1872 ; 13th ed. , ^th mdS? 
mentary chapter, 1884). suppie 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dieudonn£ 

Com ™ (1820-83), was bom in Paris, seven 
months after the assassination of his father the 

PnTsao W ‘‘T Charl ^ X. abdicated 

th .® People insisted on the ‘citizen king,’ 

Thev Pv.S e? r B ?. Urb ? as were driven in to exile. 

lney fixed their Court successively at Holyrood, 
f r ^ue, Gorz, and Frohsdorf. The Count was 
f ^ n d *? clerical and absolutist ideas by his aunt, 
the Duchesse d’AngoulSme. A good, dull, timid 

rnn^A ^b^^Crsay likened to ‘a palace with no 
loom furnished but the chapel,’ ‘ Henry V.’ fooled 

?r//ic£ ee cl A a ?!2! of regaining the crown-in 
1848, 1870, and 1873. Lamed by a fall from his 

horse (1841), he passed forty years of blameless 

inertm. See Bourbon; the Comte do Falloux’s 

Mimoires dun Royal iste (1888); and Lives by 

Nouvion (1884) and Dubose de Pesquidon (1887) I 
[Snonu-borF.] ' 

Chamfort, Nicolas (1741-94), gaining an en- 
trance into the highest literary circles of Paris, 
lived for years ‘by his wit, if not by his wits,’ 
and at the Revolution was hailed in the 
clubs as ‘La Rochefoucauld-Cliamfort.' After a 
time, however, certain incisive witticisms— such 
as, ‘Be my brother or I will kill you— drew 
down on him the anger of the Jacobin leaders. 
Threatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, and died after several days’ suffering. 
His works (ed. by Auguis, 5 vols. 1824-25) include 
tales, dramas, eloges , brilliant maxims, and even 
more admirable anecdotes. [Shonu-fovr.] 

Chamler, Frederick (1796-1870), novelist, horn 
in London, entered the navy in 1809, and retiring 
in 1833, was promoted captain in 1856. His 
eighteen works, now almost forgotten, include 
sea-stories, a continuation of James’s Naval 
History (1837), and a Review of the French Revolu- 
tion of 18U8 (1S49). [Shah-mc-ay .] 

Chaminade, C£cile Louise St6piianie (1801- 
1944), composer, was born in Paris. 

Chamisso, Adelbert von, German lyric poet 
was born at the cli/tteau of Boncourt, in Cham- 
pagne, 30th January 1781. The French Revolu- 
tion driving his parents to settle in Prussia in 
1 1 90, he became a page of the queen, and entered 
the army. But in 1S00 he returned to France, for 
though no admirer of Napoleon, he would not 
light against his native laud. In the circle of 
Madame do Stael at Coppetho began that study of 
natural science which he afterwards pursued at 
Berlin. In 1S15-1S he accompanied a Russian 
exploring expedition round the world as natur- 
alist ; and on his return was appointed keeper of 
the Botanical Garden of Berlin. In 1835 he was 
elected to the Academy of Science ; and, after a 
happy domestic life, ho died at Berlin, 21st 
August 1838. He wroto several works on natural 
history, but his fame rests partly on his poems, 
still more on his quaint and humorous Peter 


Schlemihl (1813), the story of the man who lost 
his shadow. See his Life by Fulda (Leip. 1881) 
and in English by Lentzner (1893). [Sha-mees’eo. ] 
Champaign©, Philippe de (1602-74), portrait 
and religious painter, born in Brussels. 

Champfleury, the assumed name of Jules 
Fleury-Husson (1821-89), French author* who 
was born at Laon, and died at Sevres, head of the 
Porcelain Museum there. In early pieces for the 
theatre, and later romances, he achieved some 
distinction as a realistic writer. Works of greater 
value, however, are those on the history of carica- 
ture, literature, art, pottery, &c. [SKonfi -fluh-ret' . ] 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), French 
governor of Canada, was born at Brouage in 
Saintonge, and in 1603 made his first voyage to 
Canada. In 1604-7 lie explored the coasts, and 
on his third voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. 
In 1612 he was appointed lieutenant of Canada, 
and he had a busy time with attacks on the Iro- 
quois, explorations of the interior, and journeys 
to France, until 1629, when he had to surrender 
to an English fleet, and was taken to England. 
Liberated in 1632, he returned to Canaaa in 
1633. See Life by Dionne' (trans. 1905). His 
works were ed. by Biggar (Toronto, 1922-36). 

[ Shon& -planO'.] ' 

Champneys Basil (1842-1935), architect, was 
the son of William Weldon Champneys (1807-75) 
who was dean of Lincoln from 1868. ’ 

Champollion, Jean Francois (1790-1832), the 
founder of modern Egyptology, was born at Figeac, 
dep. Lot He was educated at Grenoble, and 
devoted himself from his boyhood to the study 
of oriental languages especially Coptic. In 1807 
lie \\ent to Paris, and in 1809-16 was professor of 

G^noble. He had already published 
( 1 S i i-l-l) two vol umes of L tgypte sous Us Pharao >is, 
when he was expelled from his chair for his Bona- 
partist sympathies. His decipherment of the 
hieroglyphics was set forth in three works (1821- 
1S2S). He was sent by the king on a scientific 
mission to Italy in 1824-26, and in 1826 was 

? pp ^ te rt d rt c , onservatorof the Egyptian collections. 
In 1S2S— 29 he accompanied a scientific expedition 
to Egypt; on his return he was made a member of 
the Academic des Inscriptions (1830), and a chair of 
Egyptology was founded for him in the Collfcgo do 
France. See Life by Hartleben (1906).— His elder 
brother, Jean Jacques Champollion- Figeac 
(177S-1S67), archaeologist, was born at Figeac 
After holding at Grenoble the offices of librarian 
and professor of Greek, he was appointed in 1828 
conservator of MSS. in the Royal Library iu 
Paris, but after the February revolution was 
deposed from office by Carnot. In 1S48 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. His works include Annales des Lagides 
(“ ' ols * 1S19), Les Tonrnois du Roi Rene (1827-28) 
and numerous publications of French historical 
documents. After his brother’s death, he pre- 
pared, with the help of his MSS., VEgupte 
anciennc. et moilcrnc (1S40) and L'tcrituredemotique 
egyptiennc (1S43). See Les deux Champollion 
(Gren. lbSi) by lus son, Aim6 (1812-94), himself 
an archaeologist. [Sh o nu-pol- yo ns- Fec-zhaJP, ] 

Chancellor, Richard, English seaman, was 
»P in the household of the father of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and was chosen in 1553 as * pilot* 
general ‘of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition in 
search of a North-east Passage to India. The ships 
were parted in a stqrm off the Lofoden Islands and 
Chancellor, after waiting seven days at Vartldhus 
proceeded alone into the White Sea, and travell<3 
thence overland to the court at Moscow, where 
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he concluded a treaty giving freedom of trade 
to English ships. His interesting account of 
Russia is in Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring 
he returned to England, where liis hopeful reports 
led to the establishment of the Muscovy Com- 
pany. In 1555 he made a second voyage to the 
White Sea and to Moscow. In July 1556 he set 
sail homewards, but on 10th November was lost 
in Aberdour Bay, Aberdeenshire. 

Chandler, Charles Frederick (1836-1925), 
chemist, was born at Lancaster, Mass., and 
studied at Harvard, Gottingen, and Berlin. 

Chandler, Richard (1738-1810), archaeologist, 
was born at Elson, Hants, and educated at Win- 
chester and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, 
Oxford. His Marmora Oxoniensia (1763) is an 
elaborate description of the Oxford marbles. He 
afterwards travelled through Greece and Asia 
Minor for the Dilettanti Society. The materials 
collected were given to the world in Ionian 
Antiquities (1769), Inscriptiones Antiquce (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor ( 1775), and Travels in Greece 
(1776). Chandler, made D.D. in 1773, held pre- 
ferments in Hants and at Tilehurst, near Reading. 

Chandler, Samuel (1693-1766), an industri- 
ous writer, was bom at Hungerford, became 
Presbyterian minister at Peckham, and preached 
at the Old Jewry from 1726. 

Chandos, a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror. Its 
greatest member was Sir John Chandos, the 
Black Prince’s follower, who fell in battle, 1st 
January 1370; and its last representative in the 
direct male line was another Sir John (died 1428), 
whose sister married one Giles Brydges. Their 
descendant, Sir John Brydges, was lieutenant of 
the Tower under Queen Mary, and was created 
Baron Chandos in 1554. James Brydges (1673- 
1744), eighth Lord Chandos, sat in parliament for 
Hereford from 169S to 1714, and was created 
Duke of Chandos in 1719. In 1796 the title 
passed by marriage to the family of Grenville, 
till 1889 dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 
See J. R. Robinson, The Princely Chandos (1893). 

Chandragupta, or Sandrakottos, Hindu king 
of Pataliputra or Pali both ra, to whom Megas- 
thenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator (c. 300 b.c.). 

Changamier, Nicolas Anne Th^odule 
(1793-1877), French general, born at Autun, went 
In 1830 to Algeria, where he saw all the active 
service there was to be seen. In 1848 he acted as 
provisional governor-general of Algeria, but re- 
turned to Paris to take command of the Paris 

K rrisons and of the National Guard. In the 
igislative Assembly he held a neutral position 
between Orleanists and Legitimists, whilst 
opposing the Bonapartists. After the coup d’itat 
in 1851 he went into exile ; in the Franco- 
Prussian war he was shut up in Metz with 
Bazaine. He died at Versailles. See Life by 
Comte d'Antioche (1891). [ Shon 9 -garn-yay '.] 

Chanler, A m^lie (Me Rives) (1863-1945), bom 
at Richmond, Va., divorced from J. A. Chanler, 
married Prince Troubetzkoi. The Quick and the 
Dead (1888) was the first of numerous novels. 


Channing, William Ellery, born 7th April 
1780 at Newport, R.I., graduated at Harvard in 
1798, and in 1803 was ordained to a Congre- 
gational church in Boston, where his sennons 
were famous for their ‘ fervour, solemnity, and 
beauty.’ He was somewhat of a mystic, held 
Christ to be more than man, but was ultimately 
the leader of the Unitarians In 1821 he received 


the title of D.D. from Harvard University, and 
next year he visited Europe, and made the 
acquaintance of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Among his Works (6 vols. 1841-46) were his Rssay 
on National Literature , Remarks on Milton, Charac- 
ter and Writings of Fenelon , Negro Slavery, and 
8 elf culture. He died October 2, 1842, at Benning- 
ton, Vermont. See Lives by his nephew, W. H. 
Channing (3 vols. 1848 ; new ed. 1880), FroUnng- 
ham (1887), and Chadwick (1903). 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Leoatt, sculptor, was 
born at Norton, in Derbyshire, 7th April 1781. 
His father, who was a carpenter, and rented a 
small farm, died when Chantrey was only twelve 
years of age, and the boy was in 1797 apprenticed 
for seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield. 
His efforts at modelling in clay and drawing 
pencil portraits and landscapes were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver, 
and in 1802 he was enabled to cancel his inden- 
tures. He studied for a short time at the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving ; and in 1805 received his first commis- 
sion, a marble bust lor Sheffield parish church. 
This was followed by commissions for colossal 
busts of admirals for Greenwich Hospital ; and 
on his marriage in 1807 to a well-to-do cousin 
his struggles were over. In 1808 he was suc- 
cessful in the competition for the statue of 
George III. for Guildhall, and during the rest 
of his life he was largely employed on works of 
portraiture. His best-known statue-group is 
the ‘Sleeping Children' in Lichfield Cathedral. 
His busts include those of Watt, Wordsworth, 
and Scott; his statues Sir Joseph Banks (1827), 
Sir John Malcolm (1837), Francis Horner, Pitt, 
George IV., and the Duke of Wellington ; while 
his head of Satan, and his ‘Plenty’ designs for 
Sheaf House, Sheffield, and his ‘ Penelope ’ at 
Woburn, are examples of his rare treatment of 
ideal and imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrey 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1818 an R.A. ; and in 
1835 he was knighted. He died 25th November 
1841, leaving the bulk of his fortune of £150,000 
to the Royal Academy, with liferent to his widow 
(d. 1875) to purchase native works of art. The 
collection is now in the Tate Gallery. See books 
G. Jones (1849), J. Holland (1851), Fish (1904). 

Chanzy, Antoine Eugene Alfred (1823-83), 
French general, born at Nouart(Ardennes), served 
in Algeria, Lombardy, <kc. Placed in December 
1870 at the head of the second Army of the Loire, 
he resisted the invaders inch by inch. In 1873-79 
he was governor-general of Algeria. Chosen a 
life-senator in 1875, he was put forward for the 
presidency in 1879. He was ambassador at St 
Petersburg in 1879-81. See Chuquet, Le General 
Chanzy (1884). [Shon9-zee' .] 

Chapelaln, Jean (1595-1674), a learned, indus- 
trious writer, who passed for a poet and critic, 
and was an original member of the Acad£mie. 
His unreadable epic, the Pucelle, in twenty-four 
books, was gibbeted by Boileau. See works by 
Fabre (1890-99), Miihlan (1893), Collas (1912). 
[Shahp-lan 9 .] 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer, born in 1889 in 
London, left vaudeville for film work at Los 
Angeles in 1913. Famous as a comedian, he was 
also producer, director and author. 

Chaplin, Henry, Viscount (1841-1923), be- 
came Conservative M.P. for Sleaford (1868) and 
Wimbledon (1907). He several times held office 
in the Government, acting as leader of the Oppo- 
sition 1915-16. See Life by his daughter Lady 
Londonderry (1926). 
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tr O boroe, was born near Hitchin, 
Hertford shir®, about 1659, and is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge. To Lawrence 
Keymis s Second Voyage to Guiana (159G) he pre- 
™ spirited poein. His earliest extant play, 
Blind. Beggar of Alexandria, was produced in 
February 1695-96. The excellent comedy, All 
fools, printed in 1605, was probably produced in 
1599. In 1598 he completed Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. After partial translations from the 
Iliad in 1598 and 1610, the complete trans- 
lation of The Iliads of Homer , Prince of Poets , in 
rhymed verses of fourteen syllables, appeared in 
1611. Having finished the Iliad, he set to work 
on the Odyssey (1616), followed (about 1624) by 
the minor works. In spite of all harshnesses, 
obscurities, conceits, and mistakes in Greek, 
Chapmans translation of Homer is a noble 
achievement. He joined Jonson and Marston in 

i«o« C01 u^i ,fc !? n of Eastxi 'ard Ho (1605), and in 
1606 published a graceful comedy. The Gentleman 

f r * disappeared Bussy d'Ambois, and in 
1613 The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois— tragedies 
containing much inarticulate bombast inter- 
mingled with exalted poetry. The Conspiracie and 
Tragedie of Charles, Duke of Byron (1608), are also 
undramatic, but abound in fine poetry. Chap- 

8 ? th0r P 1,l y* are The i Hay (1611), The 

} Xro?l V S rv Tears Q 012 )» and Ccesar and Pompey 
(1631). Two posthumous tragedies (1654), Alphon - 

m i ts a ° d Revenge for Honour, bear his name with 
doubtful right. The Ball, a comedy, and The 
It age die of Chabot (1639) were the joint work of 
Chapman and Shirley. Among Chapman's non- 

work. .™ Enthymice Raptus (1609) 
Peti arch s Seven Penitentiall Psalmes (1612), The 
Hivine Poem of Musams (1616), and The Georgicks 

di ea 12th May 1634. Minto 

sonrfeh^ th ? rival P oefc of Shakespeare’s 

sonnets. See his plays, ed. Parrott (1910-14) • 

> Shakespeare and Chapma n ( 1 91 7) ; 
Swinburne, Contemporaries of Shakespeare (1919) 

H. Ellis, George Chapman (1934). V J ’ 

Chapman, Walter. See Chepman. 

Chapone Hester, nte Mulso (1727-1801) born 

{£ T 'r ’/; N ° l t] > a \'}* ’ wrote for the Rambler 
(No. 10), Gentleman s Magazine, &c. ; but is chiefly 

Q e i r L€tters .°r i the Improvement of 
the Mind (1 m 2). She married an attorney in 1760 

but next year was left a widow. See her Works 
with Life (4 vols. 1807). [Sha-poan’.) 

Chap'peU, William, F.8.A. (1809-88). was a 
member of a great London music publishing 

(2 voTs U88 N % io}uU English Airs 

r? 36 ~?P gr ® w into Popular Music of the 
9},^ en Time (2 vols. 1855-59; new ed. 1893) 

i? l«?n nf°« k a xP ri V Ci ! )al parfc in the foundation 
Perr 8 vL/i«V ,e “S 8 / 0 ®*- Antiquarian Society, the 
Percy Society and In 1868 of the Ballad Society 

He published in 1874 voLi. of a History ofMusti. 

. Je , an Anto,ne (1766-1832), statesman 

Comte iIaM* b ? r i n At . N °e ftre t, was in 1811 made 
Comte de ( hanteloup by Napoleon. [SAap-fal.J 

Oharoot, Jean Martin (1826-93), pathologist 
was born at Paris, studied at Paris, where he 
became a professor, doctor at the 8alpetri6re 
and a member of the Institute. He contributed 
much to our knowledge of chronic and nervous 

d Ilf*. «nn ft, T ma i! 0 1,ypnoti8Tn ft scientific study. 
vtJ 1 .?! 0n, i Jkan j Bapt1Stk Charcot, born 1867 at 
Nouilly also a doctor, commanded South Polar 
expeditions In the Francais (1903-5) and Pour - 
quoi (1908-10), and went down with tho 
/ ourqnoi Past off Iceland, in 1986. [Shahr-ko J 


Ohard, John Rouse Merriott, V.C. ( 1847 - 97 ) 
born near Plymouth, as lieutenant heroically held 

annnl S i Drif ^t w . hole ni 6 hfc C Jan - 22 » 18 79) against 

3000 Zulus with eighty men of the 24tli Regiment. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon (1699-1779), a 
great Parisian still-life and genre painter, was a 
son of the king's billiard-table maker. See study 
by Furet (1911). [Shahr-dan?. ) J 

Chardin, Sir John or Jean (1643-1713), travel- 
ler, born in Paris, went to India in 1663 to buy 
diamonds ; resided in Persia ; visited France in 
1670, and returned to India and Persia. In 1681 
lie settled as a Protestant in England and was 
knighted by Charles II. His Journal du Voyage 
and an English translation appeared in 1686-1711.' 

Chardonnet, Hilaire, Comte de ( 1839-1924) 
French chemist, born at Besancon, was the 
pioneer of the artificial silk industry. 

Charlemagne, Karl or Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks and Roman emperor, was born on 
2d April 742, perhaps at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was 

r S0 J, °f ^ e P in the Short and grandson 

of Charles Martel. On Pepin’s death (768) 
Charles and his brother Carloman jointly suc- 

to . th ® throne ; and on Carloman ’s death 
(7/1) Charles became sole king, and in 772 fought 
against the Saxons. At the request of Pope 
Adrian I., , he crossed the Alps in 773, and over- 
threw the Lombard kingdom, confirming Ravenna 

to the papal see. In 775 lie was again reducing 

fn ii a i XOn8 5 J n . 77 t£? supposed an insurrection 
}? ’ and 777 secured the submission of 

J rom Spj 1 '". Whither he had 
gone to fight the Moors and Arabs (778). lie was 
summoned to crush the Saxons ; in 781 lie was S 
J he Spoils rising in irms once more 
destroyed a Frankish army in 782, which Charle- 

avenged. A more general rising 
followed but in 783-785 the Frankish monarch 
persuaded the chiefs to submit to baptism and 
feoine his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
absorbed in his dominions, and next the country 
of the Avars to the Raab ; the eastern 'm&rk' 

He? i\ U< ? eU ? *? ie Ausfcri an empire, being estab. 
lished to defend the frontier there (798) In 800 
he inarched into Italy to support Pom tJatti 

Itoy 8M tl fn r I^Pe?er\ R nr n ? a,,ti 

the pope and saluted as Cwiiw 
peror of the Romans. The remain ng Tel'rl of 

taf 1 ) vere in further consolidating life 
vast empire which extended from the Ehm to 
the Elbe. Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon 
country ; manyof the Slavs beyond the Elbe wem 

® l } 1 ldu f ated - T 110 ©nipei-or zealously promoted 
education, agriculture, arts, manufactures °imd 

commerce. He built sumptuous palaces nnrti 

cularly at Aix-la-Chapelle and Ingelhehn^r 

Bingen, and many churches. Leanfed men wSSI 
oncouraged to come to his court, and he himcnif 
could speak Latin and read Greek t-tjc i. lse ^ 

letters and La tin poems Ascribed to m T » 
bert (1 889)! ^od^nO w)X “miSoS? 1 W.™' 
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The Age of Charlemagne (1898) ; ami Roland. 
[Shari' main ; Fr. nearly Shari' -mahn' ye.) 

Charles, surnamed Martel (‘ the Hammer ’), 
was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor 
of the palace under the later Merovingian kings, 
and was born about G88. Chosen duke in 714 
by the Austrasian Franks, he became in 720 
mayor of the palace and real ruler of all the 
Franks. He had much hard fighting with the 
Saxons, Alemanni, and Bavarians, and he it was 
who rolled back the tide of Moslem conquest, 
in a desperate battle between Tours and Poitiers 
(782). Charles finished his work by driving the 
Saracens out of Burgundy and Languedoc (737). 
He died in 741, leaving the kingdom to be divided 
between his sons— Carloinan and Pepin. 

Charles I., born at Dunfermline on 19tli No- 
vember 1600, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that 
till his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew 
both defects, and became a skilled tilter and 
marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
and a diligent student of theology. He was 
created Duke of Albany at his baptism, Duke of 
York in 1605, and Prince of Wales in 1616, four 
years after the death of Prince Henry had lea 
him heir to the crown. The Spanish match had 
been mooted as early as 1614 ; but it was not till 
17th February 1623 that, with Buckingham, 
Charles started on the romantic incognito journey 
to Madrid. Nothing short of his conversion 
would have satisfied the Spanish and papal 
courts ; and on 5th October he landed again in 
England, eager for rupture with Spain. The 
nation’s joy was speedily dashed by his betrothal 
to the French princess, Henrietta Maria (1609- 
89); for the marriage articles pledged him to 
permit her the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbriuging of *heir 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his 
father, James I. ; on 13th June he welcomed his 
little bright-eyed queen at Dover, having married 
her by proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelve- 
montn was over when he packed off her trouble- 
some retinue to France— a bishop and 29 priests, 
with 410 more male and female attendants. 
Thenceforth their domestic life was a happy one ; 
and during the twelve years following the murder 
of Buckingham (1692-1628), in whose hands he 
had been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to 
yield himself up to her unwise influence, not 
wholly indeed, but more than to that of Strafford 
even, or Laud. Three parliaments were sum- 
moned and dissolved in the first four years of 
the reign ; then for eleven years Charles ruled 
without one, in its stead with subservient judges 
and the courts of Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission. In 1627 he had blundered into an 
inglorious French war ; but with France he con- 
cluded peace in 1629, with Spain in 1630. Peace, 
economy, and arbitrary taxation were to solve 
the great problem of his policy— how to get 
money, yet not account for it. The extension 
of the ship-tax to the inland counties was met 
by Hampden’s passive resistance (1637) ; Laud’s 
attempt to Anglicise the Scottish Church, by the 
active resistance of the whole northern nation 
(1639). Once more Charles had to call a parlia- 
ment: two met in 1640— the Short Parliament, 
which lasted but three weeks, and the Long, 
which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Strafford’s doom ; and, 
his plot with the army detected, Charles basely 

7 * 


sacrificed his loyal servitor to fears for the 
queen’s safety, at the same time assenting to a 
second bill by which the existing parliament 
might not be dissolved without its own consent. 
That pledge, as extorted by force, Charles pur- 
osed to disregard ; and during his visit to Edin* 
urgh, in the autumn of 1641, he trusted by 
lavish concessions to bring over the Scots to his 
side. Instead, he got entangled in dark sus- 
picions of plotting the murder of the Covenanting 
lords, of connivance even in the Ulster massacre. 
Still, his return to London was welcomed with 
some enthusiasm, and a party was forming in the 
Commons itself of men who revolted from the 
sweeping changes that menaced both church and 
state. Pym’s ‘Grand Remonstrance' justified 
their fears, and Charles seemed to justify the 
‘Grand Remonstrance’ by liis attempt to arrest 
the five members (4th January 1642) ; but that 
ill-stricken blow was dictated by the knowledge 
of an impending impeachment of the queen 
herself. On 22d August he raised the royal 
standard at Nottingham ; and the four years’ 
Civil War commenced, in which, as at Naseby, he 
showed no lack of physical courage, and which 
resulted at Naseby in the utter annihilation of 
his cause (14th June 1645). Quitting his last 
refuge, Oxford, he surrendered himself on 6th 
May 1646 to the Scots at Newark, and by them 
in the following January was handed over to 
the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Holmby House, near Northampton ; his seizure, 
on 3d June, by Cornet Joyce; the three months 
at Hampton Court; the flight on 11th November; 
the fresh captivity at Carisbrooke Castle, in the 
Isle of Wignt — these lead up to the ‘ trial ’ at 
Westminster of the ‘tyrant, traitor, and mur- 
derer, Charles Stuart.’ He had drawn the sword, 
and by the sword he perished, for it was the 
army, not parliament, that stood at the back of 
his judges. Charles faced them bravely, and 
with dignity. Thrice he refused to plead, deny- 
ing the competence of such a court; and his 
refusal being treated as a confession, on 30tli 
January 1649 he died on the scaffold in front of 
Whitehall, with a courage worthy of a very 
martyr. On the snowy 7th of February they 
bore the ‘white king’ to his grave at Windsor 
in Henry VIII. 's vault; in 1813 the Prince Regent 
had his leaden coffin opened. Six children sur- 
vived him— Charles and James, his successors; 
Mary, Princess of Orange (1631-60) ; Elizabeth 
(1635-50) ; Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1639-60) ; 
and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the 
last bom ten weeks after Charles's final parting 
from his queen. See the articles Henri etta 
Maria, Laud, Strafford, Eliot, Hampden, 
Prynne, Pym. Cromwell, Bradshaw, &c. ; tin 
Histories of Clarendon, Hallam, Green, Guizot, 
and Ranke; I. D’Israeli’s Commentaries on thi 
Life and Reign of Charles I. (5 vols. 1828-30); 
Letters of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria (Camden 
Soc. 1856) ; Chancellor's Life of Charles 1600-25 
(1886) ; Calendar of State Papers, 1625-h9 (22 vols. 
1858-93); Muddiman’s TVial of Charles I. (1928); 
the sumptuous Lives by Sir John Skelton (1898) 
and Allan Fea (1904); and, specially, S. R. Gar- 
diner’s History of England, 160S-U2 (10 vols. 1863- 
1882 ; new ed. 1883-84), and History of the Great 
Civil War (3 vols. 1886-91 ; new ed. 1893). 

Charles II., bom at St James’s on 29th May 
1630, was present at Edgehill (1642), and in 1646, 
after a twelvemonth in the western counties, 
escaped to France by way of Scilly and Jersey. 
He got little good from two years spent in Paris ; 
then he passed on to Holland, whence, in 1648, 
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with nineteen English royalist war-ships, he made 
an expedition to the Thames. His father beheaded 
—-Charles did his utmost to save him— and his 
hopes disappointed from Ireland and Montrose, 
m 1650 he accepted the terms of the Scottish 
commissioners, and landed on 23d June at the 
mouth of the Spey. That was a dreary time of 
prayers, fastings, and sermons for the gay young 
prince. Less a king than state-prisoner, he must 
sign and re-sign the two Covenants, must put 
away his old friends, must acknowledge his 
father’s blood-guiltiness and mother’s idolatry. 
But the defeat at Dunbar and his ‘start’ for the 
Highlands gained Charles somewhat more liberty; 
and, having on 1st January 1G51 been crowned at 
bcone, in the following August lie suddenly 
marched, with 10,000 men, into England. Few 
Joined the Scots, and, catching them up at Wor- 
cester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d Sep- 
tember. For six weeks Charles wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand pounds set on his head, 
now hiding in the oak at Boscobel, now riding 
disguised as a serving-man, anon lurking at 
Stonehenge. More than forty persons were 
privy to his secret, yet on 15th October he 
embarked at Shoreham for Normandy. Nearly 
three years followed of exile in France, nearly 
two at Cologne, then three in the Low 
Countries, needy everywhere, everywhere pro- 
fligate ; but at last, on 26th May 1000, Charles 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate and the nation’s dread 
of military despotism. 

Of the four parliaments that succeeded the 
Convention, the first or ‘Cavalier’ parliament 
lasted from 1001 to 1079 ; from March 10S1 
Charles ruled without one. The first seven 
years (1600-07) were the period of Clarendon’s 
ascendency, of constitutional loyalty to church 
and state, as anti-Catholic as it was anti-Puritan. 
Next came the Catholic - Presbyterian Cabal, 
broken up by the Test Act of 1073 ; and then 
the fierce struggle between the Court and 
Country factious, in which Shaftesbury played 
the chief part, and from which, in the end, 
Charles issued victorious. As early as 1001 he 
accepted a secret subsidy from France, and no I 
act of his reign was more unpopular than the 
sale next year of Dunkirk. In 1005 a naval 
Dutch war, due to commercial jealousy, was 
forced on by Clarendon’s enemies. In spite of 
two English victories, with an indecisive en- 
gagement between (Lowestoft, Downs, and North 
Foreland), in June 1007 Do Ruyter sailed up the 
Thames, and burned several war-ships lying at 
Chatham — that night Charles was very merry in 
his harem. The peace of Breda (21st July), 
which in August was followed by Clarendon’s 
downfall, left both natious exhausted, and 
France the sole gainer. Temple’s Triple Alliance 
(1008), between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
was on Charles’s part a more bid for popularity, 
a means too of raising his price with Louis XIV. ; 
and by the secret treaty of Dover (1070) he 
entered on an allianco with France, became its 
pensioner, and undertook the conversion of 
England. A sea-fight with the Dutch in South- , 
wold Bay (1072) was bloody but indecisive ; and 
the strong anti-French feeling forced Charles to 
concludo a peace (1674), and to consent to the 
marriage of his niece Mary with his nephew j 
William of Orange (1077). Still, by two other 
secret treaties (1070-78), and by also intriguing 
with the opposition, Louis secured his end, to 
cut England oft' from continental politics. 

At home, the Abortive Savoy Conference was I 


followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (1062) ; the Great Plague (1665) 
carried off nearly 70,000 Londoners; and the 
Great Fire (September 1060) consumed 13,200 
houses. Sir John Coventry, for plain speaking, 
got his nose slit by Charles’s bullies (1670) ; the 
‘ stop of the Exchequer’ (1672) plunged the chief 
city bankers in bankruptcy ; and Charles’s two 
Declarations of Indulgence (1662-72) were met by 
the Conventicle and Test Acts. Clarendon's foes 
had cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the 
king's brother, Janies, Duke of York ; and his 
open profession of Catholicism (1672) gave a pre- 
text for Shaftesbury’s Exclusion Bill, and colour 
to Oates’s trumped-up Popish Plot (1678-80). 
Men’s shame at that shameful panic, and disgust 
at the thought of the bastard Monmouth on the 
throne, caused a Tory reaction ; and the Tory 
reaction drove the Whigs on to open resistance — 
the Rye-house Plot (1683). Shaftesbury died 
beyond the seas, Lord Essex by his own hand in 
the Tower, and Russell and Sidney by the heads- 
man’s axe. Struck with apoplexy, and reconciled 
on his deathbed to the Catholic Church, Charles 
passed away on Friday the 6th of February 1685. 
On the night of the 14th he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. With him ended the worst 
reign in English history, whose sole great 
measure was the Habeas Corpus Act (1679). On 
22d May 1662 he had married poor plain Cath- 
arine of Braganza (1G3S-1705). The marriage was 
childless, and her influence on English politics 
was slight as compared with that of his number- 
less mistresses. Of these, before the Restoration, 
two only call for notice— 1 brown, beautiful, bold, 
but insipid ’ Lucy Walter (1630-58), the mother 
of James, Duke of Monmouth and Buccleucli 
(1649-85); and Catherine Peg, the mother ol 
Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Plymouth (1657-80). 
Jhen came the splendid termagant, Barbara 
Villiers or Palmer (1640-1709), whom Charles 
made Countess of Castlemain in 1661, Duchess of 
Cleveland in 1670, and who was mother of the 
three Fitzroy Dukes of Southampton and Cleve- 
land (1662-1730). Grafton (1663-90), and Northum- 
berland (1C65-1716). By ‘pretty, witty’ Nell 
Gwynn (1650-87) Charles was father of Charles 
Beanclerk, Duke of St Albans (1670-1726) ; almost 
his last words were 1 Let not poor Nelly starve ’ 
There were, besides, ‘la belle Stewart ’ (Duchess 
of Richmond), the Duchess of Mazarin, and many 
more, with, last but not least, the hated « Madam 
Car well,’ i.e. Louise cle Keroualle (1649-1784), the 
subtle, ‘baby-faced* Breton. She was made 
Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, French Duchesse 
d'Aubigny in 1684 ; and she was the mother of 
Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond (1672-1728). 
See the articles Monk, Lauderdale, Leeds 
(Dan by), Halifax, &c. ; the Histories of Claren- 
don, Burnet, Hallam, Macaulay, Ranke, and 
Green; the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn; Gram* 
mont’s Memoirs; Masson’s Life of Milton ; the 
Calendars of State Papers 161*9-67 (21 vols. 1860-87); 
Harris s Life of Charles II. (1766); Hoskyn’s 
Charles II. in the Channel Islands (1854); P. Cun- 
ningham’s Nell Gwynn (new ed. 1893); H. N 

Williams's 7?».nn7 SuJtnnn 


, . ( 1909 ). 

Charles I., ‘the Bald* (S23-77), was king 
of France from 843 and emperor of the West 
from 875. —Charles II. of France, ‘the Fat' 
(839-88), king from 884, had become emperor In 
Germany (as Charles III.) in S81. but was deposed 
for making a disgraceful treaty with the Northmen 
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In 887. — Charles III., 4 the Simple ’(879 929), 
kine from 893, made peace with the Northmen, 
ai/was deposed in 922,-Chables IV (1294-1328) 
was king from 1322.— Charles V., ‘the Wise 
/1337-80), succeeded his father, John II., in 1304, 
and regained most of the territory lost to the 
English.— His son, Charles VI., the foolish 
(1308-1422), lost the battle of Agincourt, and died 

insane. 

Charles VH., king of France, was born in 1403, 
and on succeeding his father, Charles VI., m 
1422*, held with his army the southern pro'unees ; 
Paris and the north being in the hands of the 
English, who proclaimed Henry VL of England 
king of France, and appointed the Duke of Bed- 
ford regent. Charles was compelled to evacuate 
Champagne and Maine ; but in 1426 at Montargis 
Dunois gained the first victory over the English, 
who in 1427 laid siege to Orleans. Joan of 
Arc roused the fervour of both nobles and 
neoDle; the siege of Orleans was raised in May 
1429; the English gradually lost all they had 
gained in France ; and their cause became hope- 
less after the treaty concluded at Arras (1435) 
between the French king and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Bayonne fell in 1451, and with the 
death of Talbot under the walls of Castillon in 
1453, the whole south finally passed to France, 
and the Hundred Years’ War came to an end. In 
1436 Charles entered Paris. He devoted himself 
to the reorganisation of the government, and 
under his rule France recovered in some measure 
from her terrible calamities. His last years were 
embittered by the conduct of his son. 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He died at 
Mehun-sur-Y&vre, 22d July 1461. See the work 
bv Du Fresne de Beaucourt (6 vols. 188 l-J-;. 
Charles VIII., ‘ the Affable ’(1470-98), succeeded 
his father, Louis XI., in 1483 ■; in 1495-96 ilie .failed 
in an attempt to secure the kingdom of Naples. 

Charles IX., king of France, the second son of 
Henry II. and Catharine de’ Medici, was born at 
St Germain-en-Laye in 1550, and succeeded Ins 
brother, Francis II., in 15G0. He was a pro- 
ficient in manly exercises, and possessed much 
physical energy, with some literary accomplish- 
ments. But, weak and wavering with all his 
cruelty and cunning, he was completely subject 
to his mother, whose counsels drove him to 
authorise the atrocious massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, 24th August 1572. Its consequences were 
far from favourable to the Catholic cause, while 
scarce two years later (May 30, 1574) the wretched 
king died miserably. See works by Desjardins 
(1874) and De la Barre-Duparcq (1875). 

Charles X., king of France, third surviving 
son of the Dauphin Louis, and grandson of Louis 
XV., born at Versailles, 9th October 1757, re- 
ceived the title of Comte d 'Artois, and in 1773 
married Maria Theresa of Savoy. The first emi- 
gration was headed by him and Conde. After 
taking a small part in the war of 1792, Charles 
went to St Petersburg; thence in 1793 to Eng- 
land. In spite of the failure of the expedition to 
Quiberon Bay in June 1795, another was at- 
tempted under Artois in October, but he had 
not courage to land and head the insurgents, 
whom he basely left to the vengeance of Hoche. 
After this he lived partly at Holyrood and partly 
at Hartwell, until the allies entered Paris m 
1814 when he appeared in France as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. After the second restora- 
tion, in alliance with the priests, he headed the 
Ultras in their struggle with the Constitution- 
alists. The death of his brother Louis XVIII. 


(1824) brought him to the throne. He swore 
adherence to the Charte, and was at first popular, 
but soon showed signs of restoring the absolutism 
of the old French monarchy. Popular discontent 
rapidly increased; but in 1829 Charles called 
Prince Polienac to the head of afiairs. A threat- 
ening royal speech, on 2d March 1830, was 
followed by a remonstrance, signed by 221 
deputies, upon which tlie king dissolved the 
chambers. The deputies who signed the address 
were all re-elected, but the celebrated live ordin- 
ances of 25th July were signed by the king, 
putting an end to the freedom of the press, and 
dissolving the recently elected chamber. Paris 
took np arms, and tlie king, as a last resource, 
with his elder son, the Due d’Angouldme (q.v.), 
abdicated on 2d August 1830 in favour ot bis 
grandson, the little Comte de Chambord. But it 
was too late ; the Revolution was completed, and 
Louis-Philippe was chosen king of the French. 
Charles resided for some time at Holyrood again, 
and afterwards at Prague. He died of cholera at 
Gdrz Gtli November 1830. See works by \ edrenne 
(1879), Petit (1880), Villeneuve (1889), and Iinbert 
de Saint-Amand (1891). 

Charles I. of Germany was Charlemagne (q.v.); 
Charles II. was Charles I. of France; and 
Charles III. was Charles IL — Charles IV. 
(1310-78) was the son of John of Bohemia, and 
held his court mainly at Prague. 

Charles V., German emperor, was born at 
Ghent, 24th February 1500. From his father 
Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian and Alary 
of Burgundy, he inherited the Low Countries, the 
county of Burgundy, and a claim to the imperial 
crown; from his mother, Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, lie inherited Spain, 
Naples, and Spanish America. In 1517 he went to 
Spain, and was made joint ruler with his mother, 
now insane ; and in 1519 he was elected to the 
Holy Roman Empire. Next year he was crowned 
emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a few months 
later (1521) presided at the Diet of Worms, which 
condemned Luther's opinions. 

Tlie history of Western Europe was now largely 
the rivalry of Charles and Francis I. of France. 
Henry VIII. of England and the popes favoured 
now the one and now the other ; and the result 
was almost continuous war, broken by the Treaty 
of Madrid (1520), the Ladies’ Peace of Cambrai 
(1529), and the Peace of Crespy (1544). Charles 
claimed the duchy of Burgundy and the duchy of 
Milan. Francis asserted his right to these, 
and demanded homage of Charles for Flanders 
and Artois. At first the war— mainly in Italy— 
was altogether in Charles’s favour. Henry VIII. 
aided the emperor, and Francis’s greatest subject, 
the Constable Bourbon, leagued with Charles and 
Henry. In 1524 Charles’s troops drove the French 
out of Italy and invaded Provence; and next year 
Francis was defeated and taken prisoner at Pavia, 
being released in 1520 only on yielding to Charles 
on all the points in dispute. Straightway the 
Holy League was formed against Charles by Pope 
Clement VII., Henry VIII., Francis, and the Vene- 
tians ; but in 1527 a motley army ol Spaniards 
Italians, and Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell 
in the assault, sacked Rome, and imprisoned the 
pope. Charles, denounced as the author of the 
sacrilege, disclaimed all part in it. The Peace ol 
Cambrai (1529) left Charles master of Italy. 

During these years Charles had been resident 
in Spain, where it required all his tact to suppress 
discontent and extort the funds needed for Ins 
foreign schemes. In 1529 he proceeded to Italy, 
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and at Bologna was crowned by the pope king of 
Lombardy and emperor of the Romans. In vain 
i,e l * r ged the pope to call a general council for 
settling the Lutheran problem. At the Diet of 
Augsburg (1530) Charles confirmed the Edict of 
Worms, and the Protestants formed the League 
of Schmalkald. The threat of an invasion by the 
Sultan forced Charles to make concessions. In 
1535 Charles in person crushed the corsair Bar- 
barossa, and captured Tunis. In 1536 he invaded 
Provence from Italy, but accomplished nothing; 
Francis, in desperation, called in the aid of the 
Turk. In 1538 the pope (Paul III ), Francis, and 
Charles agreed at Nice to a ten years* truce. 

In 1539 Charles travelled through France to 
the Lo\v Countries, quelled an insurrection at 
Ghent, and stripped the town of all its privi- 
leges ; and held another diet in Germany. In 
1541 he conducted against the pirates of Algiers 
a fleet which was utterly wrecked by storms. 
The war with Francis about Milan went on 
again for three years ; the Turkish fleet win- 
tered at Toulon, whereat Henry VIII. was so 
indignant that he concerted with Charles an 
invasion of France ; it forced Francis to 
make the unfavourable peace of Crespy (1544). 
Charles’s league with the pope drove the Pro- 
testants to arms, but two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and the Augsburg Interim (1548) 
followed. Charles’s severe enforcement of the 
Interim, his cruel treatment of his prisoners, the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, 
and his evident design to make himself absolute 
master of Germany, led to the overthrow of all 
his plans. Maurice of Saxony, who, although a 
Protestant, had hitherto supported Charles, 
worsted the emperor and soon was in a position 
to command the most favourable conditions for 
the Protestants, and by the Treaty of Passau 
(1552), and by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Pro- 
testantism received legal recognition. He had 
tried in vain to persuade his brother Ferdinand 
to waive his claims to the empire in favour of his 
son Philip, and the princes of Germany, Catholic j 
as wed l as Protestant, refused to entertain 
Charles's suggestion. Disappointed in his dearest 
hopes, and broken in health by gout, Charles laid 
down his imperial dignity and resigned the king- 
dom of Spain to his son (1555), who had married 
Mary of England. Retiring to the monastery of 
Ynste, in Estremadura, he spent the rest of his 
life m complete seclusion, dying on 21st Sep- 
tember 1558. Don John (q.v.) of Austria was , 
an illegitimate son of Charles V. See Robertson’s 
Life of Charles P., and Prescott’s continuation; 
Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany; 
Sir W. Stirling-Max well’s Cloister Life of Charles 
V. ; Lives by E. Armstrong (1902), C. Hare (1917). 

Charles I. of Spain was Charles V. of Germany 

v' V f h ^ H ni R -^ s II* (1001-1700), who succeeded I 
his father, Philip IV., in 1G05, was a feeble king:. I 

?- LES ir (171G-8S) was a younger son 
of Philip V and succeeded his half-brotlier, 

Vf ’’ in 1759.— His son Charles IV. 
(1784-1819) was the king whose fleet Nelson 
destroyed at Trafalgar, and who had to abdicate 
in Napoleon s favour in 1808. 

Charles X. (1 022-GO), king of Sweden, ine son 
ot the Count Palatine by Giistavus-Adolplnis* 
sister, took part in the Thirty Years* War, and 
on the abdication of his cousin, Queen Christina 
(16 j 4), succeeded to the throne ora kingdom im- 
poverished by her extravagance. He overran 
I oland in 1055 ; forced the Groat Elector to 
acknowledge Ills lordship over Prussia; and ' 


crushed the forces of the Polish king anew in 
a terrible three-days' battle at Warsaw (July 
28-30, 1656). His next war was with the Danes, 
when he crossed the Great and Little Belt on 
the ice, ami extorted the Treaty of Roeskild 
(1658), which gave to Sweden the southern parts 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, heretofore Danish. 
In 1659 he was driven from a new attack on 
Copenhagen by help of the Brandenburgers and 
Dutch ; and he died suddenly at Gothenburg, 
23d February; 1660, being succeeded by his infant 
son, Charles XI. (1655-97). 

Charles XII. of Sweden, the son of Charles 
XI., was born 17th June 1682, and on the death 
of his father in 1697 was declared of age. Den- 
mark, Poland, and Russia thought this a favour- 
able time for combining to humble Sweden. The 
young king at once flung an army into Sjaelland, 
and in concert with Sir George Rooke’s Anglo- 
Dutch squadron speedily compelled the Danes 
to sue for peace. Charles now hastened to meet 
the Russians, 50,000 strong, at Narva, stormed 
their camp with but 8000 Swedes, and routed 
them with great slaughter, 30th November 1700. 
He next dethroned Augustus II.. and procured 
the election of Stanislaus Leszczynski as king of 
Poland. Augustus was pursued to Saxony, his 
hereditary dominion, and forced to sign a humili- 
ating peace (1706). In 1707 Charles had collected 
an army of 45,000 men in Saxony, and in the Janu- 
ary of the following year suddenly burst into 
Russia, and almost captured Peter the Great at 
Grodno. He drove the Russians before him, and 
had won a battle at Smolensk, when he suddenly 
turned southwards to the Ukraine, trusting to 
the promises of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa. 
But Mazeppa failed to bring forward his 30.00C 
Cossacks, and, after a winter of fearful hardship, 
Charles, with 23,000 men, laid siege to Pultowa, 
where the Czar defeated him (8th July 1709) 
Charles fled across the Turkish frontier to Bender. 
The Czar and the king of Denmark assailed the 
Swedish territories, but Charles stirred up the 
Porte to war with Russia. Ere long, however 
the Turks became suspicious of Charles and im- 
prisoned him ; but escaping, he made his way 
through Hungary and Germany in sixteen days, 
till he reached Stralsuncl in November 1714. A 
month later the town was forced to capitulate to 
an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, Charles having escaped four days 
before. Nothing daunted, he attacked Norway 
in 1716 ; and soon after he formed a highly 
ambitious scheme. He was to make terms with 
the Czar by surrendering the Baltic provinces of 
Sweden, then conquer Norway, next land in 
Scotland and replace the Houseof Stuart on the 
throne, with the help of the Jacobite party 
within ami that of Cardinal Alberoni without. 
Ao sooner had he purchased his peace with the 
Czar than he burst into Norway ; -and during 
the siege of Halden was killed (lltli December 
1718) by a musket-shot from the fortress— not, 
as was long alleged, by a treacherous shot from 
his own ranks. Charles was brave to the pitch 
of reckless folly, determined to the point of 
foolish obstinacy. His hardy frame defied alike 
fatigue, heat, and cold : he shared the coarsest 
food and severest labour of the common soldier 
with a winning cheerfulness. Ho was able and 
sagacious in counsel. But his ambition was fatal 
to his country ; and after his death, Sweden, ex- 
hausted by his wars, ceased to bo numbered 
among the great powers. Voltaire’s Histoire de 
Charles XII, remains, spite of errors, the best 
life; there are also good sketches by King 
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Oscar II. (Eng. trans. 1879), Nisbet Bain (1896), 
Oscar Browning (1899), and E. Godley (1928). 

Charles XIV., king of Sweden and Norway, 
originally Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, 
was born, a lawyer’s son, at Pau, 26th January 
1763. He entered the French army in 1780 as a 
common soldier, became an ardent partisan of 
the Revolution, and fought his way up to the 
command of a division in 1794, and a marshal’s 
baton in .1804. He distinguished himself greatly 
in the German campaigns in 1796 and the year 
after under the eye of his great chief himself in 
Italy. In 1799 he was minister of war, and for 
his conduct at Austerlitz was named in 1805 
Prince of Pontecorvo. In the campaigns of 1806 
he commanded the first army corps. After Jena 
he pursued the Prussians to Halle, and Blucher 
toLubeck, compelling him to surrender (Novem- 
ber 7). He received the command of the French 
troops in North Germany and Denmark, and led 
the Saxon troops at Wagram. But he had never 
been liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
now became so apparent that Bernadotte re- 
turned to Paris. In 1810 he was elected heir to 
the throne of Sweden. He turned Protestant, 
and changed his name to Charles John ; and the 
health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., failing 
next year, the reins of government came almost 
entirely into his hands. He refused to comply 
with Napoleon's demands, which were opposed 
to Swedish interests, and was soon involved in 
war with him. He took part in the final struggle 
at Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France. He became king of 
Sweden on Charles’s death in 1818, and won for 
himself the character of a wise and good king. 
He died 8th March 1844, and was succeeded by his 
son Oscar. See Life by Sarrans (1S45), and a 
series of books by Sir D. Plunket Barton (1914, 
1921, 1925, abr. 1929). 

Charles (18S7-1922), emperor of Austria (Karl I.) 
and king of Hungary (Karoly IV.), succeeded his 
grand-uncle, Francis Joseph (q.v.), in 1916. 
The elder son of Archduke Otto (d. 1906), son 
of Francis Joseph’s brother, the Archduke Carl 
Ludwig, Charles became heir presumptive on the 
assassination at Sarajevo (28th June 1914) of his 
uncle, Archduke Franz Ferdinand. In Nov- 
ember 1918 he was compelled to abdicate. Two 
attempts at restoration in Hungary (1921) failed. 

Charles d’Orldans ( 1391 - 1465 ). See Orleans. 

Charles of Anjou (1225-1285), youngest son of 
Louis VIII. of France, received the crown of 
Naples and Sicily from Pope Urban IV. , slew 
Manfred, and provoked the rising against the 
French known as ‘ the Sicilian Vespers.’ 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was 
born at Dijon 10th November 1433. From his 
youth he was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of 
France, nominally feudal superior of Burgundy, 
and he early formed an alliance with the Duke of 
Brittany and some of the great nobles of France. 
Their united forces ravaged Picardy, threatened 
Paris, defeated the king at Montlhery, and 
extorted from him favourable terms. In 1467 
Charles succeeded his father, Philip the Good, 
as Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more power- 
ful than any prince of his time, he conceived the 
design of restoring the old kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, and conquering Lorraine, Vrovence, 
Dauphin^, and Switzerland. Louis invited him 
to a conference, and while he hesitated, stirred 
up the citizens of Li6ge to revolt. At the news 
Charles seized the king, and but for Comines 
(q.v.), would have put him to death. He com- 


pelled Louis to accompany him to Liege, and 
sanction by his presence the cruelties which 
he inflicted on the citizens. War raged between 
them till 1475, when Charles turned anew to 
his favourite scheme of conquest, and soon made 
himself master of Lorraine. Invading Switzer- 
land, he stormed Granson, and hanged and 
drowned the garrison ; but was terribly defeated 
by the Swiss near that place (1st March 1476). 
Presently he besieged Morat, but sustained a 
more terrible defeat (June 22). The news that 
Duke Rene of Lorraine was attempting to recover 
his territories roused him from despair. He laid 
siege to Nancy ; but his army was small, and his 
Italian mercenaries went over to the enemy. 
Charles fought with all his wonted recklessness, 
and perished in the battle, January 5, 1477. Hi* 
daughter Mary married the Emperor Maximilian I. 
See Lives by Kirk (3 vols. 1S63) and Putnam (1908). 

Charles Edward. See Stewart. 

Charles (Karl Ludwig Johann), Archduke oi 
Austria, third son of the Emperor Leopold II., 
was born at Florence, 5th September 1771. En- 
trusted in 1796 with the chief command of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, he defeated Moreau 
and Jourdan in several battles, drove the French 
over the Rhine, and took Kelli. In 1799 he was 
again victorious over Jourdan. Next year ill- 
health compelled him to accept the governor- 
generalship of Bohemia. Recalled after Hohen- 
linden to the chief command, he checked the 
progress of Moreau. In 1S05 he commanded 
against Mass^na in Italy ; then, upon bad tiding* 
from Germany, made a masterly retreat to 
Croatia. In 1809 he won the great battle ot 
Aspern ; but Napoleon soon retrieved his for- 
tunes at Wagram. He died 30tli April 1847. See 
his Ausgcivcihlte Schri/ten (6 vols. Vienna, 1893-94). 

Charles Albert (1798-1849), king of Sardinia, 
in 1800 succeeded his father, Prince Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan. In 1817 he married 
Maria Theresa, daughter of the Archduke of 
Tuscany. When the revolution took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he was temporarily regent, in 
1829 was appointed viceroy of Sardinia, and on 
the death of Charles Felix in 1831 ascended the 
throne. His moderation earned Mazzini’s denun- 
ciations but the applause of all far-sighted men. 
In 1848 he declared war against Austria ; but 
after the fatal battle of Novara, 24th March 1849, 
he had to abdicate in favour of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel II. He died broken-hearted in Portu- 
gal. See works by Cibrario (Turin, 1861), Cappel- 
letti (1891), Costa de Beauregard (1889-90). 

Charles, Elizabeth (1828-96), born at Tavi- 
stock, the daughter of John Rundle, M.P., in 
1851 married Andrew Patou Charles (d. 1868). 
From 1850 she published many works, the best 
known her Chronicles of the Schonb erg -Cotta Family 
(1863). See her Our Seven Homes (1897). 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa (1819-80), author 
of Ministering Children (1854), &c.. was born at 
Little Blakenham rectory, near Ipswich, and 
died at Nutlield, near Reigate. 

Charlet, Nicolas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
painter and engraver, born at Paris, held a 
clerkship under the Empire, but lost it at the 
Restoration (1815), and betook himself to art. 
After studying under Gros, he gradually formed a 
style for himself. The Beranger of caricature, he 
was especially successful in his sketches of 
children and military incident. See Lives by 
Lacombe (1856) and Dayot (1S92). [ Shar-lay .} 

Charleton, Walter (1619-1707), physician, 
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philosopher, antiquary, and author, was born at 
Shepton- Mallet, and died at Nantwich. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de 
(1682-1761), a French Jesuit traveller, born in 
St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and voyaged 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. Ho pub- 
lished his journal, histories of San Domingo, 
Japan, and Paraguay, and a Ilistoire de la Nou- 
velle France (1744 ; Eng. trans. New York, 6 vols. 
1865-72). [Sharl-vu’nh.) 


Charlotte, Princess, born at Carlton House, 
London, 7th January 1706, was the only child of 
the future George IV. and Caroline of Brunswick, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A 
bright, lively, warm- tempered girl, she was 
brought up in strict seclusion, seeing her father 
rarely, and her mother only for two hours a 

J*®®** H , el ' six ,non ths’ engagement to Prince 
William of Orange she herself broke ofT in June 
1814, greatly to George's fury. On 2d May 1816 
she married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; but 
the marriage, a happy one, was cut short on 5th 
November 1817 by her death, after giving birth 
to a still-born boy. See works by Lady R Wei- 
gall (1874), Mrs H. Jones (1S85), C. E. Pearce ( 1911 ). 

Charlotte Elizabeth (1652-1722), only daughter 
of the Count Palatine, and grand-daughter of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, in 1671 became second 
wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans (1640-1701). See 
Life and Letters (1889), and Life by A. Barine 
(trans. 1909). 


Charlotte Sophia (1744-1818), niece or the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, married George III. (q.v.), 
and had fifteen children. Her eldest daughter, 
Charlotte Augusta Matilda (1766-1828), in 1797 
married the future king of Wurttemberg. See P. 
Fitzgerald’s Good Queen Caroline (1899), and Green- 
wood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911). 

Oharmes, Francis (1848-1916), French journal, 
ist, Academician (from 1908), senator, joined the 
Journal des Debats staff in 1872, and became 
director of the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1907. 


Oharnock, JoB(d. 1693), the founder in 1686-90 
or Calcutta by the removal thither from Hugh of 
the factories of the East India Company. 

Ohamoek, Robert (c. 1663-96), the Romanist 
ex-fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share in Barclay's plot 
to assassinate William IIL 


Chamock, Stephen (1628-80), puritan, chaplain 
to Henry Cromwell, was eminent as a preacher. 

Cha-rpentler, Gustave, born in I860 at Dieuze, 
Lorraine, composed both music and libretto of 
Louise (1900) and Julien (1913), and succeeded his 
teacher, Massenet, in the Acad^mie des Beaux 
Arts. See also De Charpentier. 

Oharron, P IE rre (1541-1603), born at Paris, 
assailed the League in Discours Chritiens (1589) 
vindicated Catholicism in Les Trois Vcrites(lbOi) 
and in his chief work, De la Sagesse (1601), took 
a sceptical attitude towards all forms of religion 
He was a friend of Montaigne. [Shar-ronv.) 

Oharteris, Francis (1675-1732), colonel, card- 
sharper, thief, and scoundrel genorally, was a 
nativo of Dumfriesshire, and purchased an estate 
in East Lothian. His only daughter married the 
fourth Earl of Wemyss. [ Char'terz .] 

Oharfcier, Alain (c. 1385-c. 1429), born at Bay. 
eux, was secretary to Charles VI. and Charles VII, 
According to an impossible legend, Margaret the 
dauphiness, herself a poetess, once stooped to 
kiss him as lie lay asleep, in token of her 


admiration of his verses. In his Livre des Quatre 
Dames four ladies bewail the deaths of their lovers 
who fell at Agincourt. Chartier showed skill in 
handling the ballade and other lyrical fonns, but 
he is more interesting as a prose-writer than as a 
poet. See monographs by Delaunay (1876) and 
Joret-Desclosieres_(1877). [Shart~yay. J 

Chartres, Robert, Due de (1840-1910), grand- 
son of Louis-Philippe, born at Paris, served in 
the American Civil War and under Chanzy in the 
Franco-German War. His son, Prince Henry of 
Orleans (1867-1901), born at Ham, travelled in 
Tibet and S.E. Asia. 


Chase, Salmon Portland, American states- 
man, born at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13th 
January 1808, in 1830 settled as a lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of fugitive slaves. In 1841 he helped to found 
the Liberty party, which in 1844 brought about 
Clay's defeat. Chase was returned to the senate 
in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, but separated 
from the party in 1852 when it committed itself 
to slavery. He was twice governor of Ohio 
(1855-59), and in 1861-64 was secretary of the 
treasury. In 1864 Lincoln appointed him chief- 
justice of the U.S. ; as such he presided at the 
tria 1 of President Johnson (1868). He died at 

^ 1873 * See Lives by Schuckers 

(1874) and Prof. A. B. Hart (1896). 

Chase, William (1849-1916), painter, born in 
Franklin, I»d., during 1872-78 was in Europe 
studying at Munich under Piloty. 

Chasles, Michel, geometrician, was born at 
Lpernon, near Chartres on 15th November 1793. 
He entered the Ecole Polytechnique in 1812, and 
in 1829 addressed to the Brussels Academy a 
memoir on duality and homography in geometry. 
Its introduction expanded into the Origine ! el 
Vevelopjiement des Mcthodes en GeomHrie (1837) 
In 1841 he was appointed to . the chair of 
Mechanics and Geodesy at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and in 1846 to that of Higher Geometry 
at the Sorbonne. In 1852 appeared his Traite de 
GeonUt rie superieure ; in 1860, Porismes d'Euclide • 
in 1865, Sections Coniques ; in 1870, the Progrks de 
la Giometrie. He died at Paris on 18th Decem- 
ber 1880. In 1867 he reported to the Academy 
that he had come into possession of autographs of 
Pascal’s which proved that he had anticipated 
Newton’s greatest discoveries. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he had to admit that these and about 
27,000 other autographs (of Julius Cresar, Dant^ 

Shakespeare, &c.) were forgeries. The forger 
Vrain-Lucas, was convicted. [Shahl. J 

Chasles, PHiLARfeTE, a voluminous writer, 
was born at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, 8th 
October 1798. Early imbued with Rousseau’s 
ideas, ho was apprenticed at fifteen to an ardent 
Jacobin bookseller, along with whom he was sent 
to jail after the Restoration. Released by 
Chateaubriand’s influence, he went to England 
where he worked in a printer’s ; and during his 
seven years' residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowledge of English literature. After his 
return to France he reviewed English books for 
the Revue encycloptdique. In 18S7 he became 
librarian of the Bibliotli^que Mazarine, in 1841 
professor of Northern Languages at the Coll&ge 
de Franco. Ho died at Venice, July 18, 1873. 
See his Mcmoires (2 vols. 1876-78). 

OhaS86, David Hendrik, Baron (1765-1849), 
Dutch soldier, born at Thiel, in Guelders, took 
French service in 1787 ; was lieutenant-colonel 
in 1793; and two years later was inarching 
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towards the Netherlands under Pichegru. Gene- 
ral Baionette,’ as Napoleon nicknamed him, 
afterwards fought with great distinction m 
Germany aud Spain ; he was made a baron by 
Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As lieutenant-general 
of the Dutch forces in 1815 he did good service at 
Waterloo against his old comrades, the French ; 
is covernor of Antwerp he for three weeks held 
tiie citadel with 5000 men against 60,000 Belgians 
and French (1832). [ Shas-say .] 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse (1833-1905), 
was an employee in the Paris arsenal, and in 
1863 produced the model of his rifle, adopted 
in 1866. He subsequently became a hotel-keeper 
in Nice. [Shas-po'.) 

Chastelard, Pierre de Boscosel de (c. 1540- 
63), a hapless French poet, who, as page in the 
household of Marshal Damville, came to Scot- 
land with Queen Mary (1561). Here lie fell 
madly in love with the queen, ventuied to 
conceal himself under her bed, was discovered 
and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
was hanged at St Andrews. He is the subject of 
a tragedy by Swinburne. [Shaht-lahr.] 

Chateaubriand, Francois Ren6, Vicomte 
de, writer and politician, was born of a noble 
Breton family at St Malo, 4tli September 1768. 
He served for a short time as an ensign, and in 
1791 sailed to North America, spending eight 
months in the travels recounted in his Voyage en 
Amerique. Returning to France, he married, but 
forthwith joined the army of the emigres and 
was left for dead near Namur. From 1< 93 to 
1800 he maintained himself in England, chiefly 
in London, by teaching and translation ; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Revolutions. Atcua, a. 
love-story of savage life (1801J, established his 
literary reputation ; and the Genie an Christian • 
isme (1802), a vindication of the Church of Rome, 
raised him to the foremost position among the 
French men of letters of the day. Its author 
was in 1803 appointed secretary to the embassy 
Rt Rome, where he wrote his Lettres sur l Italic, 
and in 1804 was sent as envoy to the little 
republic of Valais. But on the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, Chateaubriand refused to hold 
office under Napoleon. He set out to the East in 
1806, visited Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, and 
returned to France in 1807. Two years later he 
issued Les Martyrs, a prose epic of Diocletian s 
persecutions. From 1814 to 1824 he gave a 
thorough-going support to the Restoration 
monarchy. He was made a peer and minister, 
and in 1822-24 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the British court. Disappointed in his hope 
of becoming prime-minister, from 1824 to 1830 
he figured as a Liberal ; but on the downfall 
of Charles X. went back to the Royalists. His 
politics were thus a tissue of inconsistencies, but 
to regard him as a mere time-server is to mis- 
understand his character; he was really senti- 
mental, imperious, and rebellious. During the 
reign of Louis-Philippe he occupied himself in 
writing his celebrated Memoires d' outre Tombe. 
Parts of this eloquent autobiography appeared 
before his death, July 4, 1848; the whole, m 
6 vols.» not till 1902 (translated in 1902). His 
writings also include the Itineraire de Pans a 
Jerusalem ; Les Natchez, a prose epic dealing with 
savage life in North America ; and two works 
of fiction, Rene and Le Dernier des AbenUrages. 
Chateaubriand was not a thinker; he dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagery But 
when he is at his best his brilliant and 
glowing diction acts on the reader like an en- 


chantment. He has been justly called the father 
of the Romantic school. See works by Sainte- 
Beuve (1877), Bir6 (1902-3), Cassagnefl911 et seq.)> 
Giraud (1904-12), Lemaitre (1912), Madame Durry 
(1933), his Correspondance (1912 et seq.). 

Chatelet-Lomont, Gabrielle Bmilie, Mar- 
quise du (1706-49), distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, studied Latin and Italian with 
her father the Baron de Breteuil, and subsequently 
mathematics and the physical sciences. She 
soon found a host of suitors. Her marriage with 
the Marquis du Chatelet-Lomont did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tend resse for \ oltaire, 
who came to reside with her at her chateau 
of Cirey, on the borders of Champagne and 
Lorraine. Here they studied, loved, quarrelled, 
and loved again ; but in 1747 the philosophet 
had to make room for M. Saint- Lambert, a cap- 
tain of the Lorraine Guards. The Marquise 
wrote Institutions de Physique (1740), and trans- 
lated Newton’s Principia. See Lives by Capefigue 
(1868) and Hamel (1910). [Shaht-lay-Is)-vion9.] 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, often 
spoken of as ‘the elder Pitt,’ orator and states- 
man, was the younger son of Robert Pitt of 
Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was born in West- 
minster, November 15, 1708. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained a 
cometcy in the Blues (1731), and in 1735 
entered parliament for the family borough Old 
Sarum. He espoused the side of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, then at deadly feud with the 
king, and offered, as leader of the young 
‘Patriot’ Whigs, a determined opposition to 
Walpole. Walpole being driven from power, the 
king found it necessary, in 1746, to allow Pitts 
admission to the Broad Bottom administration ; 
subsequently he was paymaster-general, but 
resigned in 1755. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had left him £10,000 in 1744; and Sir William 
Pynsent left him £3000 a year and the Somerset 
estate of Burton-Pynsent, the family seat thence- 
forward of the Pitts. In 1756 Pitt became 

nominally secretary of state, but virtually premier. 
He immediately put into execution his own plan 
of carrying on the war with France, raised 
the militia, and strengthened the naval power ; 
but the king’s old enmity and German pre- 
dilections led him to resign in April 1757, to 
be recalled in June, in obedience to the loud 
demands of the people. Now his war policy 
was characterised by unusual vigour, sagacity, 
and success. French armies were beaten every- 
where by Britain and her allies— in India, in 
Africa, in Canada, on the Rhine— and British 
fleets drove the few French ships they did not 
capture or destroy from almost every sea. But 
the prime mover of all these brilliant victories 
found himself compelled to resign (1761) when, 
through Lord Bute, the majority of the cabinet 
refused to declare war with Spain. Pitt received 
a pension of £3000 a year ; and his wife, sister of 
George Grenville, was created Baroness Chat- 
ham. In 1766 he formed a new ministry, choos- 
ing for himself the almost sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a seat in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking any active part 
in guiding his weak and embarrassed ministry, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no more. 
He spoke strongly against the arbitrary and 
harsh policy towards the American colonies, and 
warmly urged an amicable settlement of the 
differences. But when it was proposed to make 
peace on any tarms, ill though he was, Chatham 
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came down to the House of Lords (2d April 1778) 
and by a few broken words secured a majority 
against the motion. But exhausted by speaking, 

again t 5 > , re Ply to a queiy, lie fell back 
the arms of his friends, and died May 11, 
17<8. He was honoured with a public funeral 
and a statue in Westminster Abbey ; government 
voted £20,000 to pay his debts, and conferred a 
pension of £4000 a year on his descendants. His 
a P pea ranee and his magnificent voice 
added greatly to the attractions of his oratory. 

hi ! araC • r •! Vas irreproachable, though his 

h£ # h £i f irntated Gven his friends. See Lives 
by F 1 hack era y (1827), Frederio Harrison (1905) 

n w°n- B,,v * lle (trans. 1907), Rosebery (1910) 

noi'o) !!!| S i ail / d books b y Winstanley 

To 9 uv till ?°t black (1917). — His eldest son, 
John, second Earl of Chatham fl 756-1 

hVoor'For . U ' e '" Ck, , eS3 ExpedfS 

U«U9). For his second son, see Pitt. 

Chatrlan. See Eeckmann. 

Chatterton, Henrietta, LADY(1806-76),author 
of twenty-nine works of fiction, travel, &c., was 
the daughter of Prebendary Iremonger, and 
married first an Irish baronet and then Mr E. H. 
Dering, whom she followed in 1875 into the Roman 
Catholic communion. See her Life (1878). 

Thomas, was born at Bristol, 
20th November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter 
in the cathedral, and master of a charity school 
was a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and 
coins, a dabbler in magic ; he had died in the 
August before the poet was born. The mother 
a poor schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought 
up her boy and his sister beneath the shadow of 
St Mary Redcliffe, where their forefathers had been 
( more probably masons) since the days 
?•« , . lzabeth * He seeme d a dull, dreamy child 

till his seventh year; then he ‘ fell in love* with 
an old illuminated music folio, and, quickly 
learning to read from a black-letter Bible, be^au 
to devour every book that fell in his way. He 
was a scholar of Colston’s blnecoat hospital 1760- 
55, and then was bound apprentice to Lambert 
an attorney. In December 1762 he wrote his first 

the Last Epiphany; in the summer of 
1764, thB first of his pseudo-antiques, Elinour 
ana Juga, which he professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary s. Next, early in 1767, for one Burgum, a 
pewterer, he concocted a pedigree of the De 
Bergham family (this brought him five shillings); 
and in 1768 he hoaxed the whole city with a 
descnption, ‘ from an old manuscript, ’ of the 
opening of Bristol Bridge in 1248. His life at 
Lamberts was a sordid one; he slept with the 
footboy, and took his meals in the kitchen. Yet 
his duties over— and he discharged them well— 
he had ample leisure for his darling studies 

lnp t ,7n t h J St °r V - music ' Equities. An 

a £tempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when in I 

fiutfnfp Sent / HoraCfl Walpole a ' transcript * of The 

S f l J y K l r C n te ? J ne V nEn 9 lcinde, wroten by T. Rowleie 

Canynge. Walpole, quite taken 

in, wiote at once to Ins unknown correspondent 

?K Slngat l0l ‘ sa . nd thanks for the manuscript. 
Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, and with 

it a sketch of Chatterton *s own history. TJie 

poems, however, being shown to Mason and 

and \val nnl i£° 1 1 01 V 1 ? ed by them to be forgeries ; 

to<dicL P £ J ? e n- er wa ® a IefctGr of advice 
to stick to Ins calling. A * T net Will 

Testament of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed 

770 r iS!n Se,,C 1 ° Omniscience this 14th of April 
17/0, falling into his master’s hands, procured 


the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and ten 
days later the boy quitted Bristol for London 
There he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
five guineas in his pocket, and lodged first in 
Shoreditch ; next, from the middle of June, at 
Brooke Street, Holbom. Abstemious, sleepless 
he fell to work as with a hundred hands, pouring 
forth satires, squibs, stories, political essays 
burlettas, epistles in Junius’ style (for ‘Wilkes 
and liberty’), and the matchless Balade oj 
Charitie. For a while liis prospects seemed 
golden. The publishers spoke him fair ; he ob- 
tained an interview with the Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford ; in the first two months he earned eleven 
guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to two- 
pence a line) ; and he sent home glowing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the ‘patriotic’ publishers 
took fright ; the dead season set in ; he had over- 
stocked the market with unpaid wares ; a last 
desperate application failed for the post of sur- 
geon to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, 
starving, yet too proud to accept the meal his 
landlady offered him, when, on 24th August 
1770, he locked himself into his garret, tore 
up his papers, and was found next morning 
poisoned. Doubt has been thrown both on his 
extreme poverty and on his suicide. They buried 
him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe Lane Work- 
house. For eighty years the Rowley contro- 
yersy was waged with no less bitterness than 

tbe Howleyans including Jacob Bryant 

iiltib D ®? n MilIes (1782), and Dr S. R. Maitland 
(i85/); the anti-Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-821 
and War ton (1778-82). The subject was laid to 
rest by Skeat in his edition of Chatterton (1871); 
the bogus ‘ early English ’ is the boy poet’s own 
invention See Chattertoniana, by Hyettand Baze- 
ley 1914). The Rowley Poems were edited by 
Steele (1899) and Hare (1911), the complete poeti- 
cal works by H. D. Roberts (1906). See Watts- 
Duntons essay in Ward’s English Poets (1880)* 
Sir H. Croft’s Love and Madness (1780) ; books bv 
Dix (1837), Sir D. Wilson (1869), Masson (new 

F n 9 w\?‘ Richter (1900), J. H. Ingram (1910X 
E. H. W. Meyerstein (1930). v M 

Chatto, William Andrew( 1799-1864), writer on 
wood-engraving angling, playing-cards, &c., was 
born at Newcastle, and died in the Charterhouse. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, was born in or about. 
1345 (not 1328), and was the son of John Chaucer 
a vintner and tavern-keeper in London, perhaps 
the John Chaucer who was deputy to the 
kmgs butier. It is possible he may have gone 

Ckrobridg© ; certainly in 1357 
and 1358 he was a page in the service of the 
wjfe of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; whence he 
would seem to have been presently transferred 
to the kings household. In 1859 he servedin 
the campaign in France, and was taken prisoner 
at ‘Betters’ (R6thel), but was soon ransomed' 
the king contributing £16 towards the required 
amount. He returned home in 1360. In 1867 the 
king granted him a pension. He is described as 
our beloved yeoman,* and as * one of the yeomen 
of the king s chamber,’ and in 1368 is one of the 
king s esquires. In 1368 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
f. h ™> and there is no good reason for doubting 
that this is the poet’s wife. She seems to have 
had two sons and a daughter. Some have thought 
Chaucers married life was disturbed and un- 
nappy. In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly 
before us as a poet, with his Death of Blanche eK 
Duchess (wife of John of Gaunt), in many ways a 
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crude composition. In 1370 he went abroad on 
the king's service ; in 1372-73 on a royal mission 
to Genoa, Pisa, Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it is 
not known where ; in 1377, to Flanders and to 
France; in 1378, to Italy again. Meanwhile m 
1374 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and 
Taoned Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, 
Comptroller of the Petty Customs; and in 1385 
he was allowed to nominate a permanent deputy. 
In 1374 the king granted him a pitcher of wine 
daily; and John of Gaunt conferred on him a 
pension of £10 for life. In 1375 he received from 
the crown the custody of lands that brought him 
in £104 (over £1000 of our money). In 1386 he 
was elected a knight of the shire for Kent. The 
following writings certainly belong to the period 
1369-87 : The Assembly of Fowls, The House of 
Fame, Troilus and Cressida, and The Legend of 
Good Women; also what ultimately appeared as 
the Clerk’s, Man of Law’s, Prioress’s, Second 
Nun’s, and Knight’s Tales in the Canterbury 
Tales By far the most important influence 
acting upon him during this middle period of Ins 
literary life was the influence of Italy. Dante 
profoundly impressed him, and he appreciated 
worthily the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
Much of his subject-matter he derived from his 
great Italian contemporaries, especially from 
Boccaccio ; and the influence of the Italian poets 
recreated him as an artist, giving him a new and 
loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
What he did was to imitate not the letter 
but the spirit of his Italian masters. And 
in the heroic heptastich, and presently in the 
heroic couplet, he found metrical forms that 
satisfied the highest ideal. The crowning work 
of the middle period of his life is certainly 
Troilus and Cressida— a work in which the abun- 
dant wealth of his genius is lavishly displayed. 
The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women is an 
admirable piece of writing ; but the theme was 
soon felt to be wearisomely monotonous, and was 
abandoned. His next great subject was the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. But about the end of 
1886 he apparently resigned his places in the 
civil service ; and from this time to very nearly 
the end of his life things went ill with him. 
Possibly he was involved in court intrigues ; 
possibly also there was dissatisfaction with his 
official work. In 1389 he was appointed Clerk of 
the King’s Works, but two years afterwards we 
find him superseded. What glimpses we have of 
him in the succeeding years show him in per- 
petual impecuniosity and distress. Thrift was not 
one of his virtues. No sort of provision seems to 
have been made against a ‘rainy day ;’ and now 
came many rainy days. In 1394 King Richard 
granted him a pension of £20 for life ; but the 
advances of payment he applies for, and the issue 
of letters of protection from arrest for debt, 
indicate his condition. An improvement came 
with the accession to the throne of the son of his 
old patron John of Gaunt. In 1399 King Henry IV. 
granted him a pension of 40 marks (£26, 13s. 4d.). 
This would raise his income to at least £500 a 
year of our money. And we may believe his few 
remaining months were spent in comfort. He 
seems to have died on the 25th October 1400, and 
was laid in that part of Westminster Abbey which 
through his burial there came afterwards to be 
called the Poet's Corner. In spite of all his re- 
verses and troubles, it wa 3 during this last period 
of his life that Chaucer’s genius shone brightest. 
The design of the Canterbury Tales was indeed too 
huge for completion ; and no doubt for all his 


vigour and buoyancy his troubles interfered with 
his progress. His work remains but a fragment ; 
but it is a fragment of large and splendid dimen- 
sions, consisting of parts that are admirably 
finished wholes. His greatest achievement is the 
Prologue (1387) to the Talcs, which for its variety, 
humour, grace, reality, and comprehensiveness 
is, as a piece of descriptive writing, unique in all 
literature. Chaucer, is in order of time the first 
great poet of the English race ; and in order of 
merit ne is amongst the first of all our poets. In 
the middle ages in England ho stands supreme, 
with neither equal nor second. Many works 
have been ascribed to Chaucer, and were long 
printed in popular editions, that are certainly 
not his— e.g. The Court of Lore, Chaucer's Dream 
The Complaint of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo and 
Nightingale f The Flower and the Lea / , and much 
of the extant Ronxaunt of the Rose. See editions 
(1894-95) by Skeat, Robinson (1 vol. 1034) ; the 
Canterbury Tales by Pollard (2 vols. 1894); his 
Primer, works by Ward, Ten Brink, Skeat, 
Lounsbury, Legouis (trails. 1013), Brusendorfl 
(1925), Manly (1926), Lowes (1934) ; Chaucer 
Society publications; Lowell’s My Study H mdows. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard (1763-94), a 
French Revolutionist, was born a shoemakers 
son at Nevers. At the Revolution lie joined 
with Camille Desmoulins, and soon gained such 
popularity by his extreme sansculottism that he 
was appointed procurator of the Paris commune. 
His extravagances disgusted Robespierre, and 
he perished on the scaffold. .] 

Ghavannes. See Puvis de Chavannes. 

Cheke, Sir John, was born in 1514 at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where he embraced the Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance 
Greek studies, and in 1540 was appointed first 
regius professor of Greek. His new mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek was assailed by Bishop Gardiner, 
but established itself in England. In 1544 lie 
became tutor to the Prince, afterwards Edward 
VI.. whose accession secured Cheke a seat in par- 
liament (1547), the provostship of King s College 
(1548), and knighthood (1552). He was stripped 
of everything at Mary's accession, and went 
abroad, but in 1556 was treacherously seized in 
Belgium, and brought to the Tower. Fear of 
the stake induced him to abjure Protestantism, 
but his recantation preyed on his mind, and he 
died Sept. 13, 1557. See Life by Strype (1821). 

Chekhov, Anton (1860-1904), Russian novelist 
and dramatist, born at Taganrog, studied medicine 
at Moscow, but took to literature, and won his 
way into the front rank with tragi-comedies 
‘of inaction ’ — Ivanov (1889), Uncle Vanya , The 
Seagull, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry Orchard 
(1904), and short stories of Russian life, showing 
great psychological penetration. See his Life 
and Letters by Koteliansky and Tomlinson (1925). 

Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, Baron 
(1794-1878), was a midshipman in the navy, but 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. He was knighted and made Solicitor- 
general in 1844, Attorney-general in 1845 and 1852, 
and Lord Chancellor in 1858 and 1866. — His son, 
Frederic Augustus Thesiger (1827-1905), second 
Baron, G.C.B., served through the Crimea, the 
Mutiny, and the Abyssinian campaign of 1868 
He commanded in the Kaffir war of 1878 and 
the unfortunate Zulu war of 1879, having 


in 


resigned the governorship of Cape Colony. He 
was lieutenant of the Tower (1884-89). — His 
son, Frederick John Napier Thesiger first 
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Viscount (1868-1 933), was governor of Queensland 
(1905-9), of New 8outh Wales (1900-13), viceroy 
- * a 0^16-21), First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1924* [Chemz'ford.] 

Chemnitz, Martin (1522-80), Lutheran theo- 
logian, was born at Treueubrietzen, in Branden- 
burg. His skill in astrology led to his being 
appointed ducal librarian at Kbnigsberg in 1549 , 
and thenceforth he devoted himself to theology. 
His opposition to Osiander led him to Witten- 
berg (1553) ; and he was appointed a preacher at 

fi5i nsw l$! c iu 3554 » and ‘superintendent’ in 
1567. His works include Examen Concilii Tri - 

rVr/Jfn n * r nd -? e duabus NcUuris in 

f jlves by PresseI (1802), Lentz 
* 1866 ), and Hachfeld (1867). [Kcm-neets.) 

Chenery, Thomas, journalist and orientalist 
was born in Barbados in 1826, educated at Eton 
and Cams College, Cambridge, and called to 
the bar. . Sent out as Times correspondent to 
Constantinople during the Crimean war, he was 
on the I lines start till 1877, when he became its 
editor. As Hebraist and Arabist he had few 
equals, and his translation of the Assemblies of Al 
7/orirt (I860 procured him a chair of Arabic at 
Oxford m 1868. He died 11th February 1884 

Chenevlx, Richard (1774-1830), chemist and 
mineralogist, was born in Dublin of Huguenot 
ancestry, and lived much in France. 

Chenier, Marie-Andri£, French poet, was born 
at Constantinople, 30th October 1762, the third 
son of the French consul-general and a Greek 
lady. At three he was sent to France, and at 
twelve was placed at the College de Navarre 
Paris, where Greek literature was his special 
subject. At twenty he entered the army, and 
served for six mouths in Strasburg ; but dis- 
gusted with the frivolity of military life, returned 
to Pans, and gave himself up to strenuous study, 
lo this period belong his famous idyls, Le Men - 
nt-cint and L Aveugle. His health giving way, he 
travelled m Switzerland, Italy, and the Archi- 
pelago. In 1786 he returned to Paris, and began 
several ambitious poems, most of which remained 
fragments. The most noteworthy are Suzanne, 

L Invention, and Hermbs, the last being in plan 
and spirit an imitation of Lucretius. In 1787 he 
went to England as secretary to the French am 
bassador, but his residence there proved uncon- 
genial ; in 1790 he returned to Paris to find him- 
self in the ferment of the Revolution, which at 

'1V PP W te ;! b " 1 banned by its excesses 
y offe P ded Robespierre by pamphlets. 

He was thrown into prison, and after six months 
was executed on 25th July 1794, just three days 
before the close of the Reign of Terror. See 
his (Euvres Computes, ed. by Dimoff(1908 et seq.)- 
hl ® (Euvres Incdites , ed. by Abel Lefranc (1914)* 
and French works by Becq de Fouquieres (1881)* 
Faguet (1902). — His younger brother, Marik 
Joseph de Chenier (1764-1811), was an ardent 
republican, sat in the Legislative Assembly, 
and wrote satires and heavy plays. [Shayn-yay'.\ 

Cheops (Grecised form of Khufu) was king of 

emnhisin Ecrvnf. rtf A,/. ® 


Memphis in Egypt, of the fourth dynasty, famous 
as the builder of the largest pyramid. The date 
usually assigned to him is about 3000 B.c. A son 

fargeat < pyramid. hePtlreD <****> bullt the 

Ohepman. Walter (c. 1473-1538), was an Edin- 
burgh notary, who, with a bookseller, Androw 
Myllar, in 1507 received a patent from James IV 
to set up the first Scottish printing-press. 

Cherbuliez, a family at Geneva whose founder, 
Abraham Oherbuliez, a prosperous bookseller, 


left three sons— (1) Andr£ (1795-1874), professor 
of Ancient Literature at the Geneva Academy ; 
(2) Antoine 6lis£e (1797-1869), an eminent 
publicist, professor of Law and Political Economy 
at Geneva, at Paris the redoubtable antagonist of 
Proudhon and the socialists, and finally professor 
at Zurich ; (3) Joel (1806-70), who succeeded to 
his father’s business, and edited the Revue 
Critique (1833 et seq.). His Lendemain du 
dernier Jour d’un Condamne (1829) was a clever 
burlesque and more upon Victor Hugo’s well- 
known tour-de-force , while his GeiUve (1867) was 
a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the sisters, the eldest, Madame Tourte- 
Cherbuliez (1793-1863), wrote tales and novels ; 
and the youngest, Adrienne (1804-80), trans- 
lated into French the tales of Zschokke and 
Kleist.— Victor Cherbuliez, son of Andr6, was 
bora at Geneva, 19th July 1829, and studied 
there, at Paris, Bonn, and Berlin, first mathe- 
m at ics, then philology and philosophy ; after 
which he lived in Geneva as a teacher, until his 
call to Paris in 1864 to join the staff of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Naturalised (1880), he was 
el ected to the Frencli Academy in 1881. Cherbuliez 

literary career with compounds 
hS? n t fi t,( ? n a 1 }' 3 , criticism, from these he 

The stro?m W and J h !? h r ^ lly P rov cd his powers, 
fo lowS hv a d striking Comte Kostia (1863) was 
loilowed by a series of novels which, always 

n! Ar Gr and , original, if sometimes mannered and 

ranT ^ e !i tlVe ’i llffced . Cherbuliez in to the front 
rank of French writers of fiction. The best 

are . Le Roman d'une honnete Femme (1866) La 

J° se Ph No ire l (1872) Meta Holden i* 

^ l f S ( 1875 )» Samuel Brohl et C*«(1877) 

* te n° l ( 1878 >> Noirs et Rouges (1881)1 
La Vocation du Comte Ghislain (1838), and Le 

? G r Vafbt r f’1n^h U ^ (i893 i ? e wrota ilw as 

literarv and Deitx Mondes many 

t ! cal articles. He died 1st July 

t 9 iV Se6 . Sa V‘ tsbuiys Fre nch Novelists (1891) 
and Faguet s eloge (1899). [ Sher-beeUyay , .] ' 

V4 ?5® nib i n3 ’ Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Sal- 
composer, was born at Florence, 14th 
Septembei l,o0, and in his boyhood produced 
seventeen works which were performed in Floren- 
tme churches In 1778-82 he studied at Bologna 
and Milan under Sarti. In 1780 his first opera, 
Quinto Fab to, was produced, and a succession 
of dramatic works followed. In 1784 he was in 
London, in 1,85 in Paris, aud from 17S8 he made 
laris his home. Hitherto his operas (all for- 

5f pS?.)|2ff d 111 the Iig tt Neapolitan style 
of Faistello orCimarosa; a change is distinguish- 
able in his first Parisian opera, Demophon (1788). 

n-an" 10 * dlsti uctly developed in Lodoiska 

ir!i»'\i52? s< 3 uei,t works were Elise (1794). 
Mcdee (1,9,), Les deux Jo unices (or ‘The 'Water- 

carrier.' 1800), liis operatic masterpiece, aud An- 

««« ^i® V?- y ,nanner imitated Napoleon. 
In 1S05 he visited Vienna (where two of his operas 

i VCF ?o^ Uced > ; but the war cut short his stay. 
In 1808 he entered on a third period with his 
Mass in F. Louis XVIII. made him a knight of 
the Legion of Honour and maitre-de-chapelle 
Later works were a Mass in C 0816), aud 
Requiems in C and D (1817 and 1886), all of the 
highest rank, besides numerous other church 
pieces, and six string quartets. In 1822 he 
became director of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
raised it to greatness. His work on counterpoint 
and (} 885 ) remains a standard book. He 
M 5th M ar ch 1842. His music, which shows 
affinities with Mozart, holds the stage in Germany 
rather than in France. See the Lives by BellasU 
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(Lond. 1874), Pougin (1883), and Crowest (Lond. 
1890 ; new ed. 1915). [Kay-roo-bednee.] 

Oherwell, Baron (1941). Fredrick Alex- 
ander Lindemann, P.C.. F.R.S., b«»me Pro - 
fessor of Experimental Philosophy at Oxfbni. and 
Director of the Physical Laboratory of the R.A.r • 
^w'eldem William. F.R.S. (1688-1752). born 
at Somerby near Melton-Mowbray , as surgeon to 
three London hospitals acquired great reputation 
by his ‘lateral operation for the stone. 

Chesney, Francis Raw don, the explorer of 
ihe Euphrates, was born at Annalong, County 
Down, 16th March 1789, and was gazetted to the 
Royal Artillery in 1805. In 1829 he inspected 
the route for l Suez canal ; after 1831 he four 
times explored a route to India by Syiia and 
the Euphrates. He commanded the artillery at 
Hnnp-koni: in 1843-47. In 1850 he published lus 
Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris, *n<X ^L* 888 * 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. He died 
30th January 1872. See Life by his wife and 
daughter, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (2d ed 
1893). — A nephew, Col. Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney (1826-76), was author of the well-known 
WaTrloo (1861) delivered at Sandhurst 

—His younger brother, Gen. George Tomkyns 
Chesney (1830-95), became a member of the 
Council of the Viceroy of India in 1886, i * nd 
1892 Conservative M.P. for Oxford, 
the author of The Battle of Dorking (1871), The 
Private Secretary (1881), The Lesters (1893), &c. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel, genealogist, born in 
Norwich, Connecticut, 30th April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Philadelphia, and in 18o8 
came to England, where he edited the Registers 
of Westminster (1876), &c. He was an LL.D. . of 
Columbia College, and D.C.L. of O x f° r cl , ^ fc 
always retained the title of Colonel, a leinim- 
Bcence of the honorary post of aide-de-camp to a 
Pennsylvania governor. He died in London, 
26th May 1882. See Dean’s Memoir (1884). 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl 
of, statesman, orator, wit, and man of letters, 
tvas born in London, September 22, 1694. 116 

studied at Cambridge, made the grand tour, was 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1715 to 
1722, for Lostwithiel from 1722 to c. 1723. In 1726 
he succeeded his father as fourth Earl of Chester- 
field. In 1730 he was made Lord Steward of the 
Household. Until then, as a Whig, he had sup- 
ported Walpole ; but being ousted from office for 
voting against an excise bill, he went over to the 
opposition, and was one of Walpoles bitterest 
antagonists. He joined the Pelham. ministry 
in 1744, made an excellent Irish Lord-lieutenant 
in 1745, and was in 1746 one of the .pnncipal 
secretaries of state. Intimate with Swift, P°P > 
and Bolingbroke, he drew from Joh »sonthe 
famous indignant letter. Besides the ' well* n own 
Letters to his [natural] Son (ed. Lord Mahon, 1845- 
53 ; Bradshaw, 1892), he also wrote Letters to his 

as?* sfj&ssA %ns™uZ? a ti 

Lord Huntingdon appeared in 1923, his verse in 
1927. See books by Craig (1907), Coxon (192o) ; 
essays by Sainte-Beuve, C. Collins, Austin Dobson. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), born 
in Kensington, at first an art-critic, author of 
vivacious and paradoxical books ( The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill , The Innocence of Fatter Brown , 
The Flying Inn , &c.), poems, works on St Francis, 
Browning, Watts, Dickens, Stevenson, Chaucer, 
and Shaw, and an Autobiography (1936). 

Chetham, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, the 


founder of a bluecoat hospital and of a public 
library at Manchester. 

Ohettle, Henry, dramatist and pamphleteer, 
edited Greene’s Groat' s-xvorth of Wit (1592), wrote 
thirteen plays of considerable merit, and was 
part author of thirty-five others, including Robin 
Hood, Patient Grisel , The Blind Beggar oj Bethnal 
Green , and Jane Shore. He died about 1607. 

Chevalier, Albert (1862-1923), composer and 
singer of costermonger ballads, was born tlie 
son of a French teacher at the Kensington 
Grammar School. He appeared as an actor 
at the old Prince of Wales’s in 1877, and con- 
tinued to play with various companies till in 
1891 he came before the public .as a music-hall 
singer. Writing, composing, and singing lus 
songs of the humour and pathos of coster life (ot 
fifty well-known ones, forty are his own creations), 
he from the first took up the line in which he 
came to be known as the ‘ costers’ laureate.' See 
his Before I Forget (1901). [ Shval-yay .] 

Chevalier, Michel, French economist, was 
born at Limoges, January 13, 1806, and trained as 
an engineer. An ardent St Simonian, he attached 
himself to Enfantin, and helped to compile the 
propagandist Livve Nouveau . Aftor six months 
imprisonment in 1832, he retracted all he had 
written in the Globe against Christianity and 
marriage. He was sent by Thiers to inquire 
into water and railway communication in the 
United States; was made a councillor of state 
in 1838; and in 1840 professor of Political 
Economy in the College de France. Ill 1845 lie 
was returned by Aveyron to tlie Chamber of 
Deputies. After the revolution of 1848 he made 
onslaughts that were never met upon Louis 
Blanc’s socialism in articles collected as L Or- 
ganisation du Travail (1848) and Questions poll- 
tiques et sociales (1852). As a free-trader he aided 
Cobden in carrying into effect in 1860 the com- 
mercial treaty between France and England, 
becoming a senator and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He died at Montpellier, 
28tli November 1879. [ Shval-yay .] 

ChevalUer, Temple (1794-1873), astronomer, 
was born in Suffolk, and from 1835 to 1871 was 
professor of mathematics at Durham, from 1841 
also of astronomy. [Shef a-lcer.] 

Chovreul, Michel Eugene, chemist, born at 
Angers, August 31, 1786, studied chemistry at 
the College de France in Paris. He lectured at 
the College Charlemagne, and held a technical 
post at the Gobelins. In 1826 he entered the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1830 became 
director of the Museum of Natural History. 
Early discoveries were those of margarine, oleine, 
and stearine; and these studies and his theory 
of saponification opened up vast industries. 
Between 1328 and 1864 he studied colours. This 
patriarch of the scientific world, ‘ le doyen des 
etudiants de France,’ died April 9, 1889, his 
hundredth birthday having been celebrated three 
years before with great enthusiasm. [Steh-vrul.] 

Cheyne, George, physician, was born in 1671 
at Methlick, Aberdeenshire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702. Full living made him enor- 
mously fat (thirty-two stone weight), as well as 
asthmatic, but from a milk and vegetable diet 
he derived so much benefit that he recommended 
it in all the later of his twelve medical treatises. 
He died at Bath, 13tli April 1743. [Chain.] 

Cheyne, John (1777-1836), medical author, 
was bom at Leith, and died at Sherrington, near 
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Newport Pagnell, having practised in Dublin 
from 1809 to 1831. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly (1841-1915), chief 
editor of the Encyclopedia Biblica (4 vols. 1900-3) 
and author of Critica Biblica , was born in London. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, he became fellow of 
Balliol in 1868. He was (1885-1908) Oriel pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Scripture at Oxford 
and Canon of Rochester, and a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Company, and wrote 
The Prophecies of Isaiah (1880), Exposition of 
Jeremiah and Lamentations (1883), The Book of 
Psalms (1888), The Origin of the Psalter (1891), 
Fourniers of Old Testament Criticism (1893), and 
Introduction to Isaiah (1895). [Chain'ie.) 

>,rS Xiabr0 J a ’ Gabriel lo (1552-1637), an Italian 
C a , nd d,ed afc Savona. Educated at 

S" 1 he f “tered the service of Cardinal Cornaro, 
but was obliged to leave it for revenging himself 
» p on a Roman nobleman. An enthusiastic 

A t n^o° f G f imitated Pindar and 

Anacreon, while -his Lettere Famigliari introduced 

the poetical epistle into Italian. Prefixed is a 

fragment of autobiography. IKya-brajfra ] 

Chiang Kai-shek (born 1886), Chinese general, 
?<&? hln S se administration of Soviet influence in 
1927, and as president (1028-31) consolidated the 
National government by force of arms. Head of 

f X i e o C ^ 1 V 6 1 P he Was also president 

J and w fl9 » too, commander-in-chief of 

China united against Japanese aggression. 
Chichele, Henry (c. 1362-1443), in 1408 became 

Bishop of St Davids, and in 1414 Archbishop of 
Canterbury. See vol. v. of Hook’s Archbishops of 
Canterbury. [Chitch'lay. J ^ J 

Chlgi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
Agostino Chigi (died 1512) of Siena, in Rome be- 
came banker to tlie popes, and was noted for his 
pomp ami encouragement of art. See Cugnoni’s 
Agostino Chigi il Magnijico (Rome, 1881). — A 
descendant, Fabio Chigi, became pope as Alex- 
ander VII. (1655-07).— Flavio Chigi (1810-85) 

was a nuncio and cardinal. [A'ee'-jee.J 

, Franc,s James, the most learned of 

ballad editors, was born in Boston, Mass., 
February 1, 1825. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and, after a year or two spent in Europe 
was in 1851 appointed to the chair of Rhetoric! 


which he exchanged in 1876 for that of Anglo- 
baxon and Early English Literature. His first 
work was Four Old Plays (1848); but more im 

nfirru nr. . i > »% - - • 


porta ut were his annotated Spenser (5 vols. 1855) 
lish and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. 1857-59 : 


and Engl 

newed. 10 vols. 1SS2-97). He died nth Sept. 1896. 

Child, Sir Josiah (1630-99), writer on com- 
merce, was the second son of a London merchant 
He himself made a fortune of £200,000 as a navy 
victualler at Portsmouth and a director of the 
East India Company. In 167S he was made a 
baronet. In his Brief Observations concerning 

J nU /\ cst OM*; 3d ed. 1690) he explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the 
poor, substituting districts or unions for parishes, 
f trails porti ng paupers to tlio colonies.— Ilis 

Li?, !!!!’ Jo,,N Child, was governor of Bom- 
bay, wheie he died, 4th February 1690. 

.„^ ld ^anci 8X Lydia MariA| American 

ru 2 r { l> °r n 111 Mass., in 1802, pub- 

Iished her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 

Dav d Lee Child (1794-1874), a journalist, with 

whoin she edited the Anti-slavery Standard in 

New \ork in 1843-44. Her works, nearly thirty 

in number, include novels, the best of them 

relating to early New England history, and an 


ambitious but inaccurate work on the history oi 
religion (1855). She died 20th October 1880. 

Child, William (c. 1606-97), composer of 
anthems, was bom in Bristol, and died at 
Windsor, organist there ofiTand on from 1632. 

Childe, Henry Langdon (1781-1874), improved 
the magic lantern and invented dissolving views. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley, born in 
London, 25th June 1827, the son of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, was educated at Cheam and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1850. 
Alter seven years in Australia, he returned to 
England iu 1857, and sat as a Liberal for Ponte- 
fract 1860-S5, and for South Edinburgh 1886-92 
holding office as First Lord of the Admiralty 
1868-71, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
1872-73, War Secretary 1880-82, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1882-85, and Home Secretary 1886. 
He died in London, 29th January 1896. 

Childers, Robert Ca-sar (1838-76), orientalist, 
was born at Nice, held a Civil Service post in 
Ceylon (1860-64), and in 1873 became Pali pro- 
fessor at University College, London. His son, 

Robert Ers ki ne Childers (1870-1922), served in 

v r l 1C P j*J! d ? e f G * eat War * wrote a spy 
sm/’ir 3 - 7 P lddU °f the Sands (1903), became a 

H « lrre „ c °" clla b |e , and was executed by 

the lush Free State authorities. J 

Childs, George William (1829-94), born in 
Baltimore, was proprietor from 1864 of the Public 

beneflceiic^^-p 6 !*' He dev ? led his wealth to 
beneficence, erecting memorials in England to 

spear/ 1 *’ Herbert, Leigh Hunt, and Shake- 

speare. See his Recollections (1890). 

. 11 £ worth, William, theologian, was born 

at Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen 

TriniVv ^Ti beca l no a scholar * in *G28 a fellow of 
J’nnity. Throiigli the arguments of an able 

f i i ln F,shei V he embraced Catholicism 
and m 1630 went to Douay, where, urged to write 
an accouut of his conversion, he was led to re- 
nounce that faith by examination of the questions 

f Ue -‘ H . ebecame thereafter involved in con- 
troversies with several Catholic divines, and his 
answers are contained in his Additional 
courses In tlie quiet of Lord Falkland’s house at 

Great Tew in Oxfordshire he wrote his famoSs 

book T/ie Religion of Protestants a safe Way to 
Salvation (lo3/)— a demonstration of the sole 
authority of the Bible in the matter of salvation 
and of the free right of the individual con- 
science to interpret it. His conclusion is, in his 
own oft-quoted words: ‘The Bible, I sky the 

,s the 'eb'giou of Protestants/ 
Ho left also lime sermons, and a fragment on the 
apostolical institution of episcopacy. In 16S8 lie 
took orders, and was made Chancellor of Salis- 
bury, with the prebend of Brixworth in Notts 

the ^ S 1 • / U the S' 'i? 1 War he accompanied 
the kings forces, and before Gloucester devised 

a siege-engine like the old Roman testudo. At 

Arundel Castle he fell ill, and after the surrender 

was lodged in the bishop’s palace at Chichester 

where he died, 80th January 1648. See Lives by 

Des Maizeaux (1725) and Birch (1742), the 1838 

edition of the Works (8 vols.), and Tulloch’s 
Rational Theology (1872)/ luuochs 

Chlngls Khan. See Genghis Khan. 

Chlplez. See Perrot. 

Ohippendaie, Thomas ( rfo. 1732-62), a London 
furniture maker, born in Worcestershire. 

Chisholm Alexander (c. 1792-1847), historical 

?M rtrait V ttI, \ ter » was 1)0111 at Elgin, and died 
in Rothesay, having m ISIS settled in iWon. 
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cmitty, Joseph (1776-1841), a special pleader 
and legal writer, like his son, Thomas (1802-78). 

Chladni, Ernst Florens Friedrich (1756- 
1827), founder of the science of acoustics, was 
born at Wittenberg, and died at Breslau. See 
Life by Melde (2d ed. Marburg, 1888). [Klad-nce.] 

Chlodwig. See Clovis. 

Chlopickl, Joseph (1771-1854), a Polish soldier 
and patriot, who served under Napoleon, was 
made a general by the Emperor Alexander, but 
became dictator in the Polish insurrection of 
1830, and died in exile at Cracow. [Klo-pitz'-kee.] 

Choate, Rufus (1799-1859), lawyer, was bora 
in Essex, Mass., and admitted to the bar in 1823. 
He sat in congress from 1830 to 1834, and then 
settled in Boston, where he rose to be leader of 
the bar. He sat in the U.S. senate 1841-45. 
Sailing for Europe in ill-health, he died at Hali- 
fax Nova Scotia. See Memoir by Brown, prefixed 
to his writings (1862), and Neilson s 
of Choate ( 1884 ).— His nephew, Joseph Hodoes 
Choate (1832-1917), an eminent lawyer and ac- 
complished orator, born at Salem, was U.S. 
ambassador to Britain in 1899-1905. [ Chot .] 

Chodowieoki, Daniel Nikolaus (1726-1801), 
painter and copperplate engraver, was born at 
Danzig. See Life by F. Meyer (Berl. 1887) and 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes (2d 
series, 1894). [Ko-do-vee-etz'Jcee.] 

Choisenl-Amboise, Etienne Franqois, Due 
de (1719-85), minister of Louis XV., served with 
credit in the Austrian Wars of Succession, and, 
through Madame de Pompadour, became lieu- 
tenant-general in 1748, and Due de Choiseul in 
1758. He arranged in 1756 the alliance between 
France and Austria against Frederick the Great, 
and made himself popular by the terms he 
obtained in 1763 at the close of a disastrous war, 
as also by his opposition to the Jesuits. He im- 
proved the army and navy, developed trade 
and industry, and reopened intercourse with 
India. He had spies in every court, and 
Catharine of Russia nicknamed him Le Cocher de{ 
V Europe. His power survived the death of his 
patroness in 1764, but Madame Dubarry alienated 
Louis from his able minister, who retired in 1770 
to his estate of Chanteloup. See works by 
Giasset (1874), Maugras (1889), and Daubigny 
(1892). [Shwah-zul-OnS-bwah* .] 

Cholmondeley, Mary (d. 1925), English no velist, 
wrote Red Pottage (1899), Moth and Rust (1902), &c. 

Chopin, Fr£d£ric, composer and pianist, born 
February 22, 1810, at Zelazova Vola, a village 
near Warsaw, his father being a Frenchman 
settled there. The boy, trained at the Conserva- 
toire, played in public at the age of nine ; in 
1825 he published his first work ; and after visit- 
ing Vienna, Dresden, &c., he started for Paris in 
1831. Here he found fame, and lost his health ; 
here he became the idol of the salons , giving 
lessons to a select clientele of pupils, and em- 
ploying his leisure in composition. He rarely 
performed in public, though, in Mendelssohn’s 
judgment, he was ‘a truly perfect virtuoso’ as 
well as a thorough musician, with a faculty for 
improvisation such as perhaps no other pianist 
ever possessed. In 1836 he was introduced to 
George Sand (Madame Dudevant) by Liszt ; the 
intimacy lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand ‘gave her butterfly the conge.’ Chopin 
visited England in 1837 and 1848, playing in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
Long enfeebled by consumption, he died at 
Paris, 17th October 1849. On a groundwork of 


Slavonic airs and rhythms, notably that of the 
mazurka, Chopin raised superstructures of the 
most fantastic and original beauty ; his style is 
so strongly marked as to amount to a mannerism. 
He seldom composed for the orchestra ; but 
for the piano he wrote a great deal of music 
superlatively artistic in form, impregnated with 
subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy. His 
compositions comprise 50 mazurkas, 27 etudes , 

25 preludes, 19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 

4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 piano con. 
certos, and a funeral march. See Ganche s edition 
of his works (1932); Opi6nski’s of his Letters 
(trans. Voynich, 1932)- also Lives by Niecks 
(1888), Willeby (1892) ; books by Ganche (1918), 
Scharlitt (1919), Weissmann(1919). [Sho-pan?.] 
Chorley, Henry Fothf.roill, musical critic, 
was bora at Blackley Hurst, Wigan, 15tli Decem- 
ber 1808, and educated in Liverpool. He joined 
the Athenceum stafT in 1833, and soon had charge 
of the musical department, from which he retired 
in 1868 ; he wrote also many literary reviews. 
He published some half-dozen artificial romances, 
three acted dramas, and some graceful verse; 
but is remembered by his Music and Manners xn 
France and Germany (1841) and his charming 
Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections (1862). He 
held and expressed very decided opinions in music 
(hostile to Berlioz and Wagner) He died 16tli 
February 1872. See Axitobiography (2 vols. 1873). 

Chosroes, or Khosru, reigned over Persia 531- 
579 a.d., waged war with Rome for twenty years, 
and at home promoted agriculture, commerce, 
and science. His grandson, Chosroes II. (591- 
628), inflicted on the Byzantine empire greal 
disaster, conquering Syria and Egypt. 

Chretien de Troyes, an old French poet ot 
whose life nothing more is known than that he 
lived about 1175 and was a favourite of Mary, 
Louis VII. ’s daughter, and wife in succession tc 
the Counts of Champagne and of Flanders. He 
worked up the Round Table legends into iiuiner- 
ou8 spirited and yet refined poems, which had a 
wide literary influence and were translated by 
the German minnesingers. A collection of his 
works was issued by W. Forster at Halle in 
1884-99. [Kray t-yanS/ day Trxuah.} 

Christian II. (1481-1559), king of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, mounted the throne of 
Norway and Denmark in 1513. His marriage in 
1515 to a sister of the Emperor Charles V. did not 
extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke (q.v.). 
In 1520 he overthrew Sten Sture, the regent of 
Sweden, and thereafter was crowned king. But 
his treacherous massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood 
bath’ of the foremost men in Sweden (November 
8-10, 1520) roused such a spirit that he was 
speedily driven out by Gustavus Vasa. In Den- 
mark a popular revolt drove him for refuge to the 
Netherlands, and placed his uncle, Frederick I., 
on the throne. Assisted, however, by Charles V., 
Christian landed in Norway in 1531, but at Agger- 
huus next year was totally defeated, and spent his 
remaining years in imprisonment. 

Christian IV. (1577-1648), king of Denmark and 
Norway, and Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, was 
elected successor to his father, Frederick II., 
in 1688. He assumed the government of the duchy 
in 1593, of the kingdom in 1596. His first war 
with Sweden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace ; his second (1643—45) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. In the Thirty Years’ 
War he became chief (1625) of the Protestant 
Union, but his disasters so damped his ardour 
that in 1629 he was glad to make room for Gus- 
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J?™ 8 -A-doIphua. On sea and land he greatly 

biSSd iin« country's trade The well-known 

Christian stood by the lofty Mast , 
w* h, ?J heroism in the aea-flght with 
fl7Mui a f a before Kiel in 1044 .— Christian VIII. 

■ l848 l from *839 was king of Denmark — 
£ SI “ If- (1818-1906), king of “nark 
Irom 18 63, in 1804 lost Sleswick-Holstein. — 
("rmiSTiAN X. (1870-1947). king of Denmark from 
1912, lost Iceland (1918. 1944), regained northern 
Sleswick (1920), and, unresisting, continued king 
during the German occupation (1940-45). 

Christian, Fletcher, the ringleader in the 
mutiny of the Bounty (see Adams, John; and 
Dligii). His brother, Edward, was a Law profes- 
sor at Cambridge from 1788 till his death in 1823. 

Christian, William (1608-63), from 1648 re- 
ceiver-general of the Isle of Man, was shot for 
treason, in 1051, to the Countess of Derby. 

i - 7 £ hr l 8ti0 ’ J /” ES (173p-1803), the founder in 
a & rea t London line of auctioneers. Two 
of his sons were James (1773-1831), antiquary and 
auctioneer, and Samuel Henry (1784-1864), 
student of magnetism, who was teacher and pro’- 
fessor of mathematics at Woolwich 1806-50.— 
Bainuel s son, Sir William Henry Mahoney 

Christie (1845-1 922), was Astronomer-royal ( 1881 - 

4910). See Roberts’s Memorials of Christie’s (1897). 

Christie, Thomas (1761-96), essayist and re 
volutionist, born at Montrose, died in Surinam. 

Christina, of Spain. See Maria Christina. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, was born 17th 
December 1626, and succeeded her father, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, in 1632. Clever and beautiful, 
she received a man’s rather than a woman’s 
education. During her minority the kingdom 
was governed mainly by Chancellor Oxenstierna. 
In 1044 she assumed the reins of power, and in 
1650 was crowned with the title of king. For 
lour years thereafter she ruled with vigour, and 
patronised learned men, such as Grotitis,’ Sal- 
lnasius, and Descartes. In 1654, however, weary 
of the personal restraint which royalty imposed 
on her, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, reserving to herself sufficient 
revenues, entire independence, and supreme 
authority over her suite and household. Leaving 
Sweden, she embraced Catholicism at Brussels 
and entered Rome on horseback in the costume 
ot an Amazon. At Fontainebleau in 1657 she 
caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, to be 
executed in her own household for treason. The 
death of Hie king in 1660 made her hasten from 

Rome to Swedei, ; but, failing in her attempt to 

be reinstated on the throne, she again left the 

SuJj' r,I n u,0 ° ft»pi red to the crown of 

Roland. I ho remainder of her life was spent at 

SSrth-q hu? 8he d r e i fi April 10 > 1089 « See Holling- 
h,sto jy of her Intrigues and Gallantries 

reprinted 1928); and books by Bain (1SS9) 

Gribble (1913), and Mrs Compton Mackenzie (1931 )! 


r, 


Christina de Pisan (r. 13G3-1431), a French 
ier fttl’ b0ni ,n , Venice * in 1308 was brought by 

V ,er nmrHed^ 1 V° nier ' to , tlle e0,n t of Charles 

took nr^t fn 1,na i’l, a,ul losi "K him in 1389, 

™ ’otters and then entered a convent. 
Roy has edited her poems (188G-91). 

* ^ S , IR Robert - toxicologist, was born 

?ty E Juw‘i8 8 V-o? 6 80 iW° f tho P rofessor of Human. 
Ju iyl8. L97. After graduating in 1819 he 

capiU^Ht idiJd 0 tI! I<?n V' d Pari ?’ a,,d in the French 
h? isos .I?. S! ‘ ox ,' col °8y »'xler Orllla. He was 
in appointed professor of Medical Juris- 

prudence at Edinburgh, and from 1832 to 1877 


held the chair of Materia Medica. He became 
physicmn to the Queen (1848), president of the 
Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73), and a baronet 
(1871). During a vigorous old age he could walk 
run, or climb better than any of his coevals 
He died 23d January 1882. Besides contributing 
to medical journals, Christison wrote the standard 
Treatise on Poisons (1829), &c. See Life , edited 
by his sons (1885-86). 

Crlstophe, Henri, king of Hayti, was born a 
slave on the island of Grenada, October 0, 1767. 
Coming to Hayti, he joined the black insurgents 
against the French in 1790, and, from his gigantic 
stature and courage, soon became a leader among 
them, and by Toussaint l’Ouverture was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general. In 1802 he gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the French. He 
and Potion overthrew Dessalines in 1806 ; and 
in 1807 he was appointed president. Civil war 
commenced between him and Potion ; but Chris- 
tophe was proclaimed king of Hayti as Henri I. 
in 1811 , and {ruled with vigour. But his avarice 
and cruelty led to an insurrection ; and he shot 
himself, October 8, 1820. 

Christopher (from Gr. Christophbros , ‘ Christ- 
bearer ), a Syrian saint, said to have been 12 
leet high, and to have suffered martyrdom under 
the Emperor Decius (249-251). For the legends 

abo Q l, t hl, . n _? e ? monographs by Sinemus (Hanover, 
1868) and Mainguet (Tours, 1891). 

OhrtSty EDwm P. (1815-62), minstrel, was 

Rnfll! g ^ lt i h 0 lo v u assistants afc a public house in 
I 842, bufc steadily increased the reputa- 

Sa°' hl 5T trou ^ e ’, ail(1 the success of his enter- 
fifio *5 ** ew y° rk and London, till, becoming 

of^indow 6 the C ‘ Vi) War * he threw himself out 

pfn? r . Ist 5 r V ®™ RY 0810-65), wealthy English 
ethnology, explored French prehistoric ca\^s. 

Cnrysaader, Friedrich (1826-1901) German 

musical historian, biographer and editor of Handel. 

280 Stoicphilosopher, was born about 

2 b 0 b.c. at Soli in Cilicia. He came as a youth to 
pf o '® n ( 5’ and devoted himself to philosophy under 
Cleantlies. Of his works, which exceeded 700 
u5 ly ®V cw Aments remain. See monographs 

i827) a,,d Gercke <&■ 

n Manuel, the first to transplant 

Qieek literature into Italy, was born at Constan- 
tinople. About 1391 he was sent by the Bvzan- 
tine emperor, John Palteologus, to England and 

? y - asBistail ce against the Turks, 

and m 1897 he settled at Florence and taught 
Greek literature. He was afterwards employed 
by Pope Gregory XII. in an attempt to promote 
a union of the Greek with the Roman Church 
and in 1413 went with John XXIII. to the 
Counc 11 of Constance, where he died, 15th April 
i4io. His chief work was a Greek grammar. 

( Ve,u . ce > 1484). — His nephew, John 
Chr\soloras, also taught Greek in Italy. 

C^rys ostom, St John (Gr. Chi'ysostomos. 
golden-mouthed;' so named from 'his elo- 
quence), was born at Antioch about 347 a.d., and 

by * h,s ) M0US uiother Anthusa. Ha 
studied oratory for the career of advocate: 

MdAini i h 8 twenty-third > ,ear was baptised and 
ordained an anagnostes or ‘ Reader.' After six 

E S Pf nt . RS a Rlonk 1,1 the mountains, illness 

re 1 tu r u in 380 to Antioch, where 
86 deacon in 3S1, and priest in 

The eloquence and earnestness of hie 
preaching secured for him the reputation of 
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the greatest orator of the church; and in 398 
the Emperor Arcadius made him archbishop of 
Constantinople. Chrysostom bestowed much of 
his revenues on hospitals, sought to reform the 
lives of the clergy, and sent monks as mis- 
sionaries into Scythia, Persia, and other lands. 
His faithful reproof of vices moved the Em- 
press Eudoxia to have him deposed and 
banished in 403— first to Niccea, and then to 
the Taurus mountains, and finally to Pityus on 
the Euxine. Compelled to travel hither on foot, 
with his bare head exposed to a burning sun, 
the old man died on the way at Comana, in 
Pontus, September 14, 407 a.d. His body was 
brought to Constantinople and reburied with 
honour in 438. His works are very numerous, 
and consist of admirable Homilies, Commentaries 
on the whole Bible, part of which have perished, 
Epistles, Treatises on Providence, the Priesthood, 
&c., and Liturgies. The best edition is Montfau- 
con’s (13 vols. fol. 1718-38 ; reprinted by Migne, 
1863). See works by Neander (tr. 1838), Stephens 
(1872), Thierry (1874), Busk (1885), Chase (1887), 
Schaff (1891), and Puech (trails. 1902). 

Chubb, Charles (1772-1846), patentee of im- 
provements in ‘detector' locks, originally (1818) 
patented by his brother, Jeremiah, of Portsea, 
was in the hardware business at Winchester and 
Portsea previous to his settlement in London. 
Under his son, John Chubb (1816-72), further 
patents were taken out. 

Chubb, Thomas, deist, was born at East-Harn- 
ham near Salisbury in 1679. His father, a malt- 
ster, died early ; consequently the children were 
poorly educated and early sent to work. Thomas 
was first apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, 
but his eyesight failing, in 1705 he became a 
tallow-chandler; as such he died, 8th February 
1747. He had already contrived to pick up 
considerable learning, when a perusal of the 
‘historical preface* to Whiston’s Primitive 
Christianity Revived impelled him to write his 
own tract. The Supremacy of the Father asserted, 
which Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged by Jekyll and others, he continued 
to write ; and a quarto volume of his tracts, 
published in 1730, made his name widely known. 
His opinions drifted nearer and nearer to deism, 
yet he went regularly to church, and regarded 
the mission of Christ as divine. See his Post- 
humous Works (2 vols. 1848). 

Chudlelgh, Elizabeth (1720-88), Countess of 
Bristol, and mistress and bigamous wife of the 
Duke of Kingston— prototype of ‘Beatrix’ in 
Esmond. See Pearce’s Amazing Duchess (1911). 

Chunder Sen, Keshub (1838-84), a Hindu, the 
chief developer after 1858 of the Theistic society 
called the ‘Brahma Samaj of India,* which 
originated with Rammohun Roy (q. v. ). He visited 
Europe in 1870. See Max Muller's Biographical 
Essays (1884), and a Life by Mozoomdar (1888). 

Church, Frederick Edwin, landscape-painter, 
born at Hartford, Conn., 14tli March 1826, painted 
In South America, the Arctic Regions, and the 
East. He died in April 1900. 

Church, Sir Richard (1785-1873), born at 
Cork of Quaker parentage, had served with dis- 
tinction in the British and Neapolitan services, 
and been made a C.B. (1815) and K.C.H. (1822), 
when in 1827 he was appointed generalissimo of 
the insurgent. Greeks — their success was due 
largely to his strategy. He lived afterwards in 
Athens, and died there. See Lives by Stanley 
Lane-Poole (1890) and E. M. Church (1895). 


Church, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s, 
was born at Lisbon, 25th April 1S15. He took a 
first-class from Wadham College, Oxford, in 1836, 
in 1838 was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1853 
became rector of Whatley, near Frome, in 1871 
Dean of St Paul's. He died 9th December 1890. 
Among his works, besides several volumes of 
sermons, were Essays and Reviews (1854), Life oj 
St Anselm (1871), The Beginning of the Middle Ages 
(1377), Dante: an Essay (1879), with a translation 
of the De Monarchic, by his only son, F. J. 
Church, a young man of rare promise, who died 
in 1888 ; Spenser (1879) and Bacon (1879) ; The 
Oxford Movement (1S91), and Occasional Papers 
(1897). See Life by his daughter (1894), and a 
shorter one by D. C. Lathbury (1905). 

Churoh, William, the inventor in 1822 of the 
first type-setting machine. 

Churchill, Charles (1731-64), satirical poet, 
was born in Westminster and educated at West- 
minster School. At seventeen he made a Fleet 
marriage, in 1756 was ordained priest, ‘ through 
need, not choice,* and at his father’s death in 1768 
succeeded him as curate of St John’s, West- 
minster. But after a bankruptcy, a formal 
separation from his wife, and a course of un- 
clerical dissipation, he gave up the church (1763). 
His Rosciad (1761) had already made him famous 
and a terror to actors. The Apology (also 1761) 
was a savage onslaught on his critics, particularly 
Smollett. In Night (1762) he lengthily replied to 
criticisms of his life. The Ghost (1762) ridiculed 
Dr Johnson and others in over 4000 lines. 
Churchill next helped Wilkes in the North Briton , 
and heaped timeous ridicule upon the Scots in 
The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an admirable 
satire — undoubtedly his best work. For The 
Epistle to Hogarth { 1763) the artist retaliated with 
a savage caricature. Other works are The 
Duellist , The Author, The Conference, Gotham , 
The Candidate , The Farewell , The Times, Inde- 
pendence, and, unfinished, The Journey and the 
masterly Dedication. He lacked the chief 
essentials of true satire, a real insight into the 
heart of man and that rarest power of preserving 
likeness in unlikeness, but possessed fatal volu- 
bility in rhyming, a boisterous energy, and an 
instinctive hatred of wrong. See Laver’s edition 
of his poems (1933). 

Churchill, Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
(1849-95), third son of the 7th Duke of Marl- 
borough, was born at Blenheim Palace, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Merton College, Oxford. First 
returned for Woodstock in 1874, he became con- 
spicuous in 1880 as the head of a guerilla band of 
Conservatives known as the * Fourth Party * ; 
and soon had established himself among the 
younger Conservatives as the prospective leader 
of Tory Democracy. Returned for South Padding- 
ton in 1885, he was Secretary for India in Lord 
Salisbury’s first ministry (1885-86), and then, in 
his second. Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons from July to 
December 1886, when he resigned. See books by 
Escott (1895), Lord Rosebery (1906), and his son 
(1906). — That son, Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill, bom in 1874, and educated at Harrow 
and Sandhurst, served in Cuba (with the Spanish 
forces), India, Sudan, and was captured by the Boers 
(1899), but escaped. War correspondent to the 
Morning Post, he wrote books on his experiences. 
Conservative M.P. for Oldham in 1901-6, for 
Epping from 1924, he sat as Liberal M.P. for N.W. 
Manchester (1906-8), Dundee (1908-22), and was 
President of the Board of Trade (1908-10), Home 
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Secretary (1910-11), First Lord of the Admiralty 
<1911-15), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(1915), then a colonel in France, Minister of 
Munitions (1917), Secretary for War and Air 
(1918-21), Colonial Secretary (1921-22), Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (1924-29). Recalled to 
office as First Lord of the Admiralty on the out- 
break in 1939 of the Second World War he had 
foretold, he presently, as head of a coalition, 
succeeded Mr Chamberlain as premier (1940) 
and, representing in himself the fighting spirit 
of the British people, greatly led the country to 
victory (1945). Later writings are The World 
Crisis (1923-29), a Life of Marlborough (1933-38), 
and his war diaries (1948 et seq). 

Churchill, Winston (1871-1947), historical 
novelist, was bom at St Louis, Missouri. His 
works include Richard Carvel (1899) and The 
Crisis (1901). 

Churchyard, Thomas (c. 1520-1004), soldier, 
poetaster, &c., was born at Shrewsbury. 

Chute, Anthony, a minor Elizabethan poet, 
assailed by Nashe, died about 1595. 

Cialdini, Enrico (1811-92), Duke of Gaeta, was 
born at Castelvetro, Modena, studied medicine at 
Parma, fled after the insurrection of 1830, but 
fought again for the national cause In 1848, 1849, 
and 1859-61, gaining two victories In the latter 
war, besides capturing Gaeta and Messina. In 
1804 he became a senator, and in the war of 1860 
occupied Venice. [Tchal-dee'nee.] 

Ciano, Count Galeazzo (1903-44), Italian 
statesman, son-in-law of Mussolini and a leading 
Fascist. As minister of propaganda (1935) and of 
foreign affairs (1936-43), he supported his father- 
in-law’s expansionist and war policy, but, on 
early signs of its failure, opposed it ; and in 1943 
he contributed his vote to the fall of the regime. 
Pursued on all hands, he was dragged from hiding 
by the now republican Fascists and after trial 
shot. [ Chee-ah'no .] 

Ciaran, the name of two Irish sixth-century 
saints, the one the founder of Clonmacnoise, and 
the other Bishop of Ossory. 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), actor, manager, 
and dramatist, was born in London, son of the 
Sleswick sculptor, Caius Gabriel Cibber (1630- 
1700), known for his ‘Melancholy’ and * Raving 
Madness.’ In 1690 he joined the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, and there, except for short intervals, 
spent his whole career. In IC96 his first comedy. 
Love* 8 Last Shift, established his fame both as 
dramatist and actor. As manager and play- 
wright, he greatly improved the decency of the 
theatre. From 1730 ho was poet-laureate. See 
his famous Apology for the Life of Mr Colley 
Cibber, Comedian{ 1740 ; new ed. by Lowe, 1888), 
and books by Habbema (Amst. 1928), F. D. 
Senior (1928). — His son Theorhilus (1703-58), 
actorand dramatist, married the actress Susannah 
Maria Arne (q.v.). {Sib'ber,] 

Cibrario, Luigi (1802-70), born at Turin, 
became education (1852) nnd foreign (1855) 
minister, and wrote on political economy, the 
history of Savoy and of Turin, and numismatics. 
See Life by Odorici (1873). [ Tchec-brah'ree-o .] 

Cioero, Marcus Tullius, orator, statesman, 
and man of letters, was born in 106 B.c. at Arpl- 
num In Latlum, of good family. At Rome no 
learned law and oratory, Qreek philosophy, and 
Greek literaturo. His first important speoch, in 
his twenty-sixth year, was tho successful defenco 
of a client against a favourite of tho dictator 
Sulla. After a vlBlt to Athons, and a tour in Asia 
Minor, ho was (76) olectcd qurostor, nnd obtained 


an appointment in Sicily ; at the request of the 
Sicilians he undertook his successful impeach- 
ment of the infamous Verres in 70 b.c. In 06 he 
was praetor, and supported in a great speech 
(Pro Lege Manilla) the appointment of Pompey 
to conduct the war with Mithridates. In 03 he 
was consul, and foiled the plot of Catiline. The 
‘ father of liis country ’ was now for a brief space 
the great man of the day. But the tide soon 
turned. Cicero might have saved the country, 
but had violated the constitution — a Roman citi- 
zen could not be capitally punished save by the 
sentence of the people in regular assembly. 
Clodius, now tribune, pressed the charge, and 
after Cicero in 58 had taken refuge at Thessa- 
lonica. he was condemned to exile, and his house 
at Rome and his country houses at Fonuiae and 
Tusculum were plundered. But in 57 the people 
almost unanimously voted his recall. Now, how- 
ever, he was no longer a power in politics ; and, 
nervously sensitive to the fluctuations of public 
opinion, he could not decide between Pompey and 
the aristocracy and Caesar and the new demo- 
cracy. Thus, though lie ultimately inclined to 
Cassar, he lost the esteem of both parties, being 
regarded as a trimmer and time-server. In 52 
lie composed his speech in defence of Milo, who 
had killed Clodius in a riot. Next year he was in 
Asia, as governor of Cilicia. In 49-48 he was with 
Pompey’s army in Greece, but after Pharsalia 
threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror. 
In 46-44 he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement 
and brooding over his disappointments. In 48, 
after Caesar's death, his famous speeches against 
Antony were delivered, and cost him his life. As 
soon as Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus had 
leagued themselves in the triumvirate, they pro. 
scribed their enemies, and Cicero’s name was in 
the fatal list. Old and feeble, he fled to his villa 
at Foriniee, pursued by the soldiers of Antony 
and was overtaken as he was being carried in 
a litter. With a calm courage which ‘lias hall 
redeemed his fame,’ he put his head out of the 
litter and bade the murderers strike. He died in 
43 b.c. , in his CSd year. As orator and pleader 
Cicero stands in the first rank ; of his speeches 
the most famous are those against Verres and 
Catiline. As a politician he failed. As an 
essayist and letter- writer he is most attractive 
His essays on ‘old age,' ‘friendship,’ and ‘duty’ 
(De Officiis) are still good reading; and his Tus- 
culan disputations, his treatises on the ‘nature 
of the gods’ and ‘true ends of human life* (De 
Fuiibus), illustrate ^tlie various ancient philoso- 
phms. There are 'good editions by Batter and 
kayserOl vols. 1861-69), Muller (1880-96) 
tho Loeb Series (text and trails. 1914 it Teo V 

‘iSm}.' SmtofmT [^ 8 S e-roj raCh “' Da v id80n 

(C * 1043 ~? 9) * Spain’s national hero, was 
born at Burgos. His name was Rodrigo or Ruy 

Diaz, and C\d Is the Moorish Sidi (‘ my loixl ’)* 
Campeador ( champion *) is often added. A com- 
pound of eondottiere and patriot, he was con 
8tantl y lighting from 1006; his great achievement 
the capture of \alencla (1004). See works by H 
B. Clarke (1897). Pldal (1930). [Sid; Span. 

Cierva. Juan de la (1896-1936). Spanish aero- 
nautical engineer, invented the helicopter. 
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ClUan St, the Irish apostle of Franconia, 

slain at Wurzburg in 697. 

Cimabu6, Giovanni, painter, was born at 
Florence about 1240, when the fine arts were 
Practised in Italy chiefly by Byzantines and 
minting had degenerated into a mechanical con- 
vAnHrmalisiii He at first adopted traditional 
fo n °, but soon turnod to nature and led the 
way to the naturalism of his great pupil Gmtto 
fa v ) In liis stiff draperies he made little pro- 
cress ‘ but lie softened his outlines, improved his 
flesh-tints, and gave projection and rotundity to 
his forms. He executed several important 
in the church of St Francis at Assisi ; and in his 
later years he was capo maestro of mosaics of the 
Duonioo? Pisa. His^ mosaic of Christ in glory m 
the apse was probably his last work. He die 
about 1302. [Tchee-ma-boo ay.} 

rHmn. da ConoKliano, Giovanni Battista 
(c. 1460-1608), a religious painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Conegliano. [Tehee mah.] 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801),. coniposer of 
operas, was born at Aversa studied music at 

Naples, and produced his first Petersburg 
1772. In 1789 he was summoned to St Petersburg 

bv Catharine II., in 1792 to Vienna ; and in 1793 

he returned to Naples, where liis comic opera, H 

Matrimonio Segreto, was repeated seventy times. 

He died at Venice. [Tchee-ma-ro za.] 

Cimon, Athenian commander, was the son of 

Miltiades, the conqueror at Marathon. Unable 

to pay the fine of 60 talents from which his father 

escaped by dying, he was kept in prison until it 

was discharged by his wealthy brother-in-law 

Tallias Bv 476 B.c. he was In supreme command 
of the Athenian forces in the patriotic struggle 
against the Persians, and effected the important 
conquest of Eion, a town on the river Strymon. 
His greatest exploit was his encounter with a 
Persian fleet at the river Eurymedon (466 or 46 0, 
when he destroyed or captured most of the ships, 
and defeated the land-forces on the same day. He 
likewise drove the Persians from Thrace, Caria, 
and Lycia : and expended much of the money 
which he had obtained by the recovery of his 
patrimony in Thrace upon the improvement of 
Athens. He advocated a close alliance with 
fiDarta; and when the Helots revolted, led 
an army to support the Spartans ; but having 
lost the confidence of his allies, he was igno- 
miniously dismissed. At Athens he was opposed 
by the democracy, headed by Ephialtes, who 
procured his ostracism. He was recalled in 
464 and may have been instrumental in obtaining 
a five years' armistice with Sparta. Cimon died 
c. 449 at the siege of a Cyprian town. 

Oincinna'tus, Lucius Quinctius, a favourite 
hero of the old Roman republic, in 460 b.c. was 
chosen consul, and two years later dictator. 
When the messengers came to tell Cincinnatus of 
his new dignity they found him ploughing on his 
small farm. He rescued the consul Minucms, 
who had been defeated and surrounded by the 
JE qui. Sixteen days after, he laid down his 
dictatorship and returned to his farm. In 439, at 
the age of eighty, he was once more made dicta- 
tor to deal with a plebeian conspiracy. 

Cineas, a Thessalian, the friend and minister 
of Pyrrhus, was the most eloquent man of his 
time. He died about 270 b.c. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, a patrician- who 
supported Marius. Sulla, after driving Manus 
from Rome, and before setting out against Mith- 
radates, allowed Cinna to be elected consul on his 
swearing not to disturb the existing constitution. 


No sooner, however, had he entered on office (87 
b.c.) than he impeached Sulla, and agitated for 
Marius' recall. Cinna and Marius next declared 
themselves consuls after a cruel massacre. 
Marius died a few days later; and Cinna in 84 b.c. 

S repared to meet Sulla, but was slain by his own 
isaffected troops at the coast. During his 
fourth consulate his daughter Cornelia had been 
married to Julius Caesar. 

Cina-Mars, Henri Coiffier de RuzE, Mar- 
quis de, was born in 1620, the second son ol the 
Marshal Marquis d'Effiat. At nineteen he was 
chief-equerry to Louis XIII., but already in his 
dreams he was a duke and peer of Prance, and 
husband of the Princess Maria of Gonzaga. Find- 
ing his projects derided by Richelieu, his former 
patron, he conspired with the king s brother, 
Duke Gaston of Orleans, to murder the cardinal. 
With this was combined a wider plot with Spam ; 
but the conspiracy was discovered, and Cinq- 
Mars, with De Thou, was executed at Lyons, 12th 
September 1642. See De Vigny s well-known 
romance Cinq-Mars (1826). [Sank-Marss). 

Cipriani, Giambattista, historical painter, 
born at Florence in 1727, received some in- 
struction there from an English paintei. Hug- 
ford, and then studied in Rome. In 1755 he 
accompanied Sir William Chambers to London, 
where his graceful drawings, engraved by Bar- 
tolozzi gained great popularity. He was a 
member of the St Martin’s Lane Academy, and 
in 1768 was elected a foundation member of the 
Royal Academy, to whose exhibitions he contrib- 
uted till 1779, and whose diploma he designed in 
1768. He married in 1761 an English lady of 
fortune, and died at Hammersmith, 14th Decem- 
ber 1785. [Tehee pree-ah-nee.) 

Cirencester, Richard of. See Richard. 
CivitaU, Matteo (1435-1501), an Italian sculp- 
tor who was born and died at Lucca. See Lite 
by Yriarte (Par. 1886). [Tchee-vee-tah'lce.] 

Oladel, Leon (1835-92), a French novelist, 
born at Montauban. [Klu-del'A 
Clairaut, Alexis Claude (1713-05), mathe- 
matician, was born and died in Paris. Admitted 
at eighteen to the Academy of Sciences, he is 
remembered by his Figure de la Terre (1743), his 
theory of the lunar apogee, and his computation 
of the return of Halley's comet. [Klay-ro'.) 

Clairmont, ‘Claire’ (1798-1879), Godwin’s 
step-daughter, the mother by Byron of Allegra. 

ciairon (1723-1803), properly Claire Josephe 
Hippolyte Leyris de la Tudi, a French actress, 
born near Conde in Flanders. See Life by E. de 
Goncourt (Par. 1890) and George Moore's Impres- 
sions and Opinions (1891). 

OlapaiAde, Edouard (1832-71), a Swiss natur 
alist, professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
Geneva. [Kla-pa-rehd ' .] / 

Clapperton, Hugh, African explorer, was born 
at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 13th May 1788. At 
thirteen he went to sea; and, transferred to a 
man-of-war, he rose to be lieutenant. Returning 
to Scotland on half-pay in 1817, he was sent in 
1821 with Oudney and Denham to discover the 
source of the Niger. By way of Trippli and 
Murzuk, they reached Kukaon Lake Chad in 1823; 
and Clapperton proceeded westward with Oud- 
ney, who died by the way. He still pushed on 
alone to Sokoto, but had here to retrace his steps, 
and, with Denham, returned to England in 1825. 
The journey had thrown light on Bornu and the 
Houssa country, but the great problem of the 
source of the Niger was untouched. To solve it> 
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Glapperton, now a commander, started again 
from the Bight of Benin in December 1825, in 
company with Captain Pearce, R.N., Lander 
(q.v.), &c. The others died early on the journey, 
but Clapperton and Lander reached Sokoto. 
Here the vexations of detention by the Sultan, 
joined to the hardships of the journey, so affected 
his health that he died April 13, 1827. See the 
Xarrati ve of the first journey (1826), the Journal 
of the second (1820), and the Records of Clapper- 
ton's Last Expedition , by Lander (1830). 

Clare, John, peasant poet, the son of a poor 
labourer, was born at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, July 13, 1793. After some scanty 
schooling, he began to do outdoor work in his 
seventh year, and for eleven months was an 
under-gardener at Burghley Park ; meanwhile he 
studied Tli on ison's Seasons, and began to cultivate 
verse writing. He enlisted in the militia (1812), 
associated with Gypsies, in 1817 worked at a 
lime-kiln, but was discharged for wasting his 
time in scribbling. His Poems, descriptive of 
Rural Life (1820), had a good reception ; but 
though the Marquis of Exeter and other patrons 
secured him £45 a year, he continued poor, 
and died insane at Northampton, 20th May 1SG4. 
Blunden edited his Poems (1920) and his Sketches 
(1931) ; see Life by J. and A. Tibbie (1932). 

Clare, St (1193-1253), born of a noblo family 
of Assisi, in 1212 founded the order of Franciscan 
nuns, ‘PoorClares.’ .See Life by E. G. Smith(1915). 

Clarence, an English ducal tide, conferred for 
the first time in i:>02 on Lionel, third son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. The most notable 
Dukes of Clarence, all royal, are Thomas, the 
second son of Henry IV., who fell at the battle of 
Beauge (1421); George (1449-7S), the third sur- 
viving son of Richard of York, and brother of 
King Edward IV. (Shakespeare’s Clarence), who 
perished in the Tower — in a butt of malmsey, 
according to three contemporary writers ; William 
IV. who was Duke of Clarence before his acces- 
sion ; and Prince Albert Victor of Wales, who was 
born at Frogmore Lodge, Windsor. Sth January 
1804, and died at Samir Ingham, 14th January 
1892, having in 1S90 been created Duke of Clar- 
ence. See Memoir by Vincent (1S93). 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl ok, was born 
18th February 1008 at Dinton, near Salisbury, 
the third son of a Wiltshire squire. Destined for 
the church, lie went up to Magdalen Hall in 1022; 
but the death of his elder brothers left him heir 
to the property, so in 1025 he quitted Oxford 
for the Middle Temple, of which his uncle, Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, the chief -justice, then was 
treasurer. Though he rose in his profession) he 
loved letters better than law ; lor his friends he 
clioso such brilliant spirits as Falkland, Ben 
Jonson, and Chillingworth. lie married twice — 
in 1029, Ann, daughter of Sir George Aylifie ; 
next, in 1032, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Mastor of Requosts and of tho Mint, 
who boro him four sons and two daughters. In 
1040 ho was returned for Wootton- Bassett to tho 
Short Parliament, for Saltash to the Long; and 
up to tho summer of 1041 ho acted heartily with 
tho popular party. Then ho drew back. Enough, 
ho doomed, had been done ; a victorious oligarchy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
king; nor could ho concoivo ‘a roligion without 
bishops.' Charles’s answer to the Grand Remon- 
strance was of Hyde's composing, so were most 
of tho subsequent able manifestoes; ami though 
in a midnight interview with tho king ho de- 
clined to tal<o St John’s post of solicitor-general, 


thenceforward, with Falkland and Colepeper, he 
formed a veritable privy-council. He headed the 
royalist opposition in the Commons till, in May 
1042, he slipped away, and followed Charles into 
Yorkshire. He witnessed Edgehill ; in 1043 was 
knighted, and made Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
in March 1045 attended the Prince of Wales to 
the west of England ; and with him a twelve- 
month later passed on to Scilly and Jersey. In 
Scilly, on ISth May 1046, he commenced his 
History ; in Jersey he tarried two whole years. 
From November 1649 till March 1651 he was en- 
gaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next for 
nine years he filled the office of a ‘Caleb Balder- 
stone' in the needy, greedy, factious little court 
of Charles II. Charles had made him High Chan- 
cellor in 1658, and at the Restoration he was 
confirmed in that dignity, in November 1660 
being created Baron Hyde, and in the following 
April Earl of Clarendon. In November 1659 his 
daughter Anne (1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
marriage-contract with the king’s brother, James, 
Duke of York ; and nine months later they were 
privately married at her father's house. He, on 
learning the news, if news indeed it was, burst 
into a passion of the coarsest invective against 
her; yet people fancied that in Catharine of 
Braganza he purposely selected a barren bride 
for the king, that so his own daughter might 
some day come to the throne. Nor as chief 
minister was he otherwise popular. A bigoted 
churchman, a thorough Conservative, and always 
a lawyer, he would fain have restored things to 
the status quo of twenty years earlier. He could 
not satisfy the Cavaliers, who contrasted his 
opulence with their own broken fortunes ; he 
did more than enough to irritate the Puritans. 
The sale of Dunkirk, the Dutch war, the very 
Plague and Great Fire, all heightened his un- 
popularity ; and ill 1667 he fell an easy victim to 
a court cabal. The great seal was taken from 
him; impeachment of high treason followed; 
and on 29th November, at Charles’s bidding, he 
quitted the kingdom for France. All but mur- 
dered at Evreux by some English seamen, at last 
the old man settled at Montpellier, where and at 
Moulins he spent nearly six tranquil years. 
Then moving to Rouen, he sent a last piteous 
entreaty that Charles would permit him to ‘die 
in his own country ;' nay, at Rouen must he die, 
on 9th December 1674. No monument marks 
his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored in his great History of the Rebellion in 
England (S vols. 1704-7), with its supplement and 
continuation, more faulty and less valuable— 
tho History of the Civil U r nr in Ireland (1721), 
and the Life of Edward , Earl of Clarendon 
(3 vols. 1759). Tho best edition is that by W. 
Dunn Macray (0 vols. Clarendon Press, 1888). 
Wo have, besides, twenty-11 vo essays by Claren- 
don, his Contemplations on the Psalms (begun in 
1647, and finished, like tho Life, during his 
second exile), several controversial writings, and 
3 vols. of his stato papers (1767-86 ; calendared, 
IS 72-76). See Ranke’s able analysis of the 
History, works cited under Charles I. and 
Charles II., tho Hon. Agar-Ellis’s Historical 
Inquiry respecting tho character of Clarendon 
(1827), Lady Theresa Lewis's Friends of Clarendon 
(3 vols. 1852), the Lives by T. H. Lister (1888), 
Sir IT. Craik (1911), and J. R. Honslowe’s Ayine 
Hyde (1915). 

Clarendon, Georoe William Frederick Vil- 
li ers, Earl ok, was born in London, 12tb 
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, „ vl800 Hts grandfather, Thomas Villlers 

jannsry 1800. “ b.1 of Jerse y, having married 

second son 01 tn . . Clarendon of 

in 17 4 2 was mlde Baron Hyde (1756) 

the Hyde , n77(S\ Having studied at 

and C he ear°y 'eSedtk diplomatic 

Cambridge, he ea y appointed ambassador 
service, and in was h reat influence 

at Madrid, where he employed ^ a S conatifcutioll al 
in helping Espartero t suc |. eeded his uncle as 
government. In iw no Privy Seal 

fourth earl, and in 1840^ as in ^ feU (1841) 

under Meibounie. Member of the opposition ; 
he became an active own brother, 

but wannly supported Feel ana » of the 

Charles ^lham VUliers, in m0 Pres ident 

com laws. ^ 1846, and from 1847 to 

of the Board of The insurrectionary 

1852 was In 3 ' 1 v ‘C«™y- ,,, i ht haV e set ttie 

avert the bitter mare frQm th0 throne in 

was thanked in tne sp rvorfpr Secretary 

Jie^ponsibiuty \ 

27th June 1870. See Life by Sir H. Maxwell (1913). 

mar a tie Jdles (properly Arsene Arnauaj, 
novelist was born at Limoges in 1840, and died 
in 1913 * While a schoolboy ill Paris lie P!jb- 

| SiS'fi IS s 

an as « 

and acquired the materials for a later series ox 
hriirht and vigorous anti-German books of an 
hStori^l character. Later novels were Madden* 
Berlin (1868) ; Le Train 17 (18'J); 

Ministre , an enormous success (1881), Le Miuwn 
n882) • Michel Berthier (1883) ; and Le Prince Zilah 

\l885) * He first made a hit on the stage with his 
lloooj. w r .. na74^ T t> Real- 


Revolution plays, Les Muscadins (IS74), Le Regi- 

wnt de Champagne (1877), and the TlrS-tre 
fi8781 * in 1885 he became director of the lheatie 

Francais, and in 1888 an Academician. [Klahr-tce. ] 

Clark, Alvan (1804-87), a telescope manufac- 
turer at Cambridgeport, Boston, was born t 
Ash field. Mass. From 1862 lie was assisted by 
his son, Alvan Graham Clark (1832 9r). 

mart Sir Andrew, physician, was born at 
Wol filin’, near Coupar- Angus, 28th October 1826, 
and educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 
1854 he settled in London, where he acquired a 
high reputation for his skill in the treatment of 
diseases affecting the respiratory, renal, and 
digestive organs. Among his patients were 
‘George Eliot’ and Mr Gladstone. Created a 
baronet in 1883, he died 7th November 1893. He 
published several medical works. See Life by 
Canon MacColl and Dr Allchm (1896). 

Clark, Charles Heber. See Adeler, Max. 

Clark, Sir James, physician, born at Cullen, 
Banffshire, 14th December 1788, took his M. A. 
at Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, was a naval surgeon 1809-15, practised 
eight years at Rome, and in 1826 settled in 
London. In 1837 Clark, who had been physician I 


fi,A ■nnr'hfiss of Kent, was appointed physician 
i£ ordinary to Queen Victoria Ho died in 1870. 

en“ boro a" Rented 

pneumatic delivery tube, and did muA to mi- 

pr ciark le T^MAS (1801- ri37)! ‘chemist, was born at 
A^came a m Glasgow, 

Clark William George, man of letters wa.» 

bom in’ March 1821, aiid educated at Sedbergh 

olw i Qhrpwsburv. He entered lrinity v^onege, 
Cambridge, in 1810. *>“». gradiuiting second 
classic in 1844, was a resident fellow till 1873. 

He had taken orders in 1853, but resigned them 
in 1869 and published a remarkable pamphlet, 
IlK Angers of the Church of^ngla^ 

S e ed W at C b k: C 6t 0 h^ove^ber 18 m8.; C.aric ril 
veiled in Spain, Greece, Italy, 

SS t ihe fimle Ages and the liemval o ,J 

was reprinted in the Globe Edition ( ' 

Clark William Tierney (1783-1 8 j 2), con- 
stmetor in 1839-49 of the suspension-bridge at 
Budapest, was bom at Bristol. 

Clarke, Adam. LL.D (c l762-1832X Wesleyan 
divine was bom near Portrusli. h rom 1782 lie 
nreached in places as widely diflerent as the 
Channel Islands and Shetland, but alter 1805 
lived mostly in London. His first work was a. 
Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 160--6) ; his 
greatest his edition oi the Holy Scnptiires (8 
vols. 1810-26) with a commentary. Glaike 
denied the eternal sonship of Christ, though main* 
taining his divinity; held that Judas repented 
unto salvation, and that the tempter of Eve was 

a baboon. See his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

Clarke, Charles Cowden, was bom 15th De- 
cember 1787, at Enfield, Middlesex, where his 
father kept a school. Keats was a pupil, and m 
a poetical epistle (1816) addresses Clarke as you 
who first taught me all the sweets of song. He 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, and altei 
his parents’ retirement to Ramsgate (1810), con- 
tinued to pay frequent visits to London, where 
he formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
Hazlitt, Charles and Mary Lamb. On liis father s 
death in 1820, he became a bookseller in London, 
and ere long partner as music publisher with 
Alfred Novello, whose sister, Mary Victoria (bom 
1809), he married in 1828. A year later Mrs Cow- 
den Clarke began her famous Concordance to SI lake- 
speare’s Plays (1845). In 1S34 Clarke entered on that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Shake- 
speare and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so much celebrity and profit. Some 
of them were published, as his Shakespeare Char - 
acters , chiefly those Subordinate (1863), and Moliere 
Characters ( 1865). The joint productions of the 
pair were the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879) ; an 
annotated edition of Shakespeare (1869), now re- 
issued as Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare; and 
Recollections of Writers (1878), full of reminis- 
cences of Keats, Lamb, Dickens, &c. In 1856 
they went to live at Nice, but removed in 1861 to 
Genoa, where Charles died, 13th March 1877, and 
his widow on 12th Jan. 1898, She alone wrote 
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den. -Cla rke (1 8 8 7 )a nr? * /l G ‘ C -' ^ ee ber Charics Couh 

Clarko w A ntobl °O r <*Phic Sketch (1896). 
^larK©, Sir Edward (1841-1931) K O p n 

yea^g^n^TlOi’i) 113 ^ a f , bri \J iant career of fifty 

sat for 4 pf 914) f, fc th ? bar - In 1880-1900 
lo'oft i J Plymouth as Conservative M.P. • in 

worksorftMR f? licitor-general. He published 
rks on tlie Bible, an autobiography (1918) ic 

Clarke Edward Daniel, traveller and author, 

b °!' J afc Hillingdon Vicarage, Sussex, 5th June 

rvS?’ pa ^ sed , fr ? m Tunbridge school to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was 
2[.f d travelling-companion in noblemen’s 

nil , I’ » iak ! n g the tour of Britain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799-1802 

Tarharv t ^ a Y er ®®5 1 Fi,dand > Russia, Scandinavia, 

Jn laOfih^wJ o h,1 °-'’ ®y r i a » ^Pt, and Greece. 
Jn 1808 he was appointed first professor of miner- 

f at Cambridge. Ordained in 1805, he held 

1822 1 V TT T° n 1 7 1 8 ,°r U V fcil his deatl >» 9th March 

with Tr v Vels ( 5 voIs - 181 °- 23 ) were received 

favour ; ,,is other works were 
Sel E antiquarian subjects and mineralogy. 
See Life by Bishop Otter ( 1825 ). 

ls?«? r Q k Sr H , enk .' Jac QUes Guillaume (1765- 

de'pSuSr 1 of ,ris " ancestry ' in 

P fS 0> , HVDE , (I815 -^ a son,e wliat fanciful 
ethnologist, was born in London, and employed 

as a civil engineer in the improvement of More- 
cambe Bay and Barrow, and next in the exten- 
sion of telegraphs and railways in Upper India 

H® 1 b f ® cain ® . c 4 °. tt0 ‘' councillor in Turkey, and in 
1808 founded the Council of Foreign Bondholders. 

Clarke, Jacob Augustus Lockhart (1817-80). 
a London physician, who studied the brain. 

Clarke James Freeman ( 1810 - 88 ), theologian, 
? tu 5*J®? at harvard, became a Unitarian pastor 
m 1841 founded the Church of the Disciples at 
Boston, and held a chair of Natural Theology 
at Harvard (1867-71). He wrote many books, 
including an Autobiography (1891). 

Clarke, John Sleeper (1833-99), comedian, 
was born at Baltimore, U.S., and died in London. 

Clarke, Marcus (1846-81), son of a London 
barrister, went at eighteen to Australia, where 
he became the principa 1 prose author; his chief 
ivork, For the Term of his Natural Li/e , a story of 
the convict settlements. 

Clarke, Mary Anne, nee Thompson (1776-1S52) 
was m stress during 1803-7 to Frederick, Duke 
of York ( 1 < 63-1827), and trafficked in commis- 
sions. Imprisoned for libel in 1818, she settled 
in rang. 

Clarke. Samuel, D.D., born at Norwich, 
October 11, 1675, studied at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Descartes’ system then held almost uni- 
versal sway ; but he adopted the views of Newton, 
and expounded them in his edition of Rohaulfc’s 
Physics. Along with philosophy he studied 
theology and philology. Chaplain* from 1098 to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, in 1706 he became 
chaplain to Queen Anne, and in 1709 rector of St 
James’s, Westminster. By his work on the 
Trinity (1712), in which ho denied that that doc- 
trine was held by the early church, he raised the 
controversy in which Waterlnnd was his chief 
opponent. Clarke was a vigorous antagonist of 
the Deists; ho wrote against materialism, em- 
piricism, and necessitarianism, an/ maintained 
the essential immortality of the soul. He taught 
that the fundamental truths of morals were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics ; 
Bpaco ami time he held to be attributes of an 
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infinite and immaterial being. His famous Die. 
course concerning the Being and Attributes of God 
originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-5, was in 
answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blouut, and the free- 
tninkers, and contained the famous demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God, often, but inaccu- 
rately, called an a priori argument. Clarke’s keen 
correspondence with Leibniz (published in 17m 
dealt with space and time and their relations to 
God, and moral freedom. Ho died 17th Mav 
1/29. See Life by Hoadly, prefixed to his col- 
ected works (4 vols. 1738-42). that by Whiston 

(Vienna 4 1870) German 0116 by R * Zimi «ennann 

William Branwhite (1798-1878), born 
at East Bergholt, Suffolk, was educated at Ded- 
ham and Cambridge, took orders, in 1839 went out 
to New South Wales, and in 1841 discovered gold 
in the alluvium of the Macquarie. 

of C w r ? 8 °f’ Thomas, philanthropist, was bom 
at Wisbech, the son of a clerical schoolmaster 
March 28, 1760. From St Paul’s School he 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1783. He gained a prize for a Latin 
essay n, 1785 on the question, ‘Is it right to 

S i av< 5® ? f * othe 1 rs gainst their will?’ which 
Sfl nmv g i 1S1 translation (1786) was widely read. 
He now devoted himself to an indefatieable 
crusade against African slavery. WilbeiTorce 
brought the subject before parliament in 1787 
and in 1807 the law for the supprSi nf S 
slave-trade passed the legislature Clarks^n 
next wiote a History of the Abolition of the African 

member of thp°A’ j 8 °, 8) - Ue beca, *> e * ^ 

1823 for th« h pkm’. tl ' Slav ? ry Society, formed in 
1823 lor the abolition of slavery in the Wa^ 

i I n nd X833 a " d rn 5a d V e ^ ? bjec ^ ° f its afforts ^Urned 
fwiVi?A »i de ? C0 1 n s orders in the Church of 
England, he kept close to the Society of Friends 

but never joined its ranks. He died at Playfo r d 
Hall f near Ipswich, Sentembpr 26 iraa * o 

Li c?L b /jy° r ° 83 ® “i- itaSSf-ow*?,' 

ciassicai -<*<»»; 

Claudel, Paul . dramatist, poet, Catholic mystic. 
Ambassador at Tokyo, then at Washington and 
Brussels, was born (1868) at Villeneuve-sur-F6re. 

Claude Lorraine (properly named Claude 
Gelee, and called ‘Le Lorrain^ from his native 
province), a celebrated landscape-painter was 
born at Cliamagne, near Mirecourt, in Lorraine 
about 1600, went with a relative when still a boy 
to Italy, and in Rome ground colours for 
Agostino Tassi, a landscape-painter. He seems 
also to have studied under Godfrey Waals at 
Naples, and after some travels finally settled at 
Romo in 1627. From 1629, when he drew four 
landscapes for Pope Urban VIII., his works were 
much sought after. He died 21st November 1682 
Claude s landscapes, which number about four 
hundred, are found in Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany and m particular England, which 
contains fifty-four. Four of his best works 
— Morning, ‘Noon,’ ‘Evening/ and ‘Twilight’ 
—are at St Peteraburg. The sketches of his 
pictures in the six Libri Veriiatis t now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire, were engraved 
in mezzotint by Earlom. Claude was somewhat 
restricted in his range of subjects and effects, 
and had little sympathy with nature in her 
wilder and sterner moods. His composition, if 
rather formal is always graceful and well con- 
sklered, and his colour is singularly mellow and 
harmonious. Claude produced about thirty etch- 
ings ; Hamer ton pronounced * Le Bouvier’ ‘the 
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finest landscape etching in the world.* .See I 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Mrs Mark Pattison 
(Lady Dilke), Claud Lorrain (Pans, 1884); ; Dullea, 
C&ude le Lorrain (Lend. 1887) ; and Grahame, 
The Portfolio (March 1895). 

Claudianns, Claudius, the last of the great 
I atin poets, came from Alexandria to Rome in 
a d and obtained patrician dignity by 
favour of Stilicho, whose fall (408) he seems not 
to have long survived. A pagan, he wrote first 
in Greek, though he was of Roman extraction , 
but in Gibbon’s words, he ‘assumed in his 
mature age the familiar use and absolute com- 
Sand of g Latin.’ We have several epic poems 
by him, panegyrics on Hononus, Stilicho, and 
oSiers, invectives against Rnfinus and Lutropius, 
occasional poems, and a 

machia. There are editions by Jeep (Leip. 1876- 
1879), Platnauer (with trans. 1922). 

Claudlanus Mamertinus, a Latin father 
presbyter at Vienne, whose works ha\e been 
edited by Engelbrecht (Vienna, 1885). 

Claudius L, fourth Roman emperor, whose full 
name was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Ger- 
manicus, was the younger son of Drusus brother 
of the Emperor Tiberius, and was born at Lyons 
in 10 b c His supposed imbecility saved him 1 
fromthe'cruelty of^igula ; but iub, S pnvacy 
he had studied history, and wrote in Latin ana 
Greek several works now lost. After Cabgula s 
assassination (41 a.d.), Claudius was found by 
the soldiers hiding in the palace, and proclai med 
emperor By giving largess to the troops who 
hacF raised him to the throne, he commenced 
the practice which subjected Rome to a military 
despotism. His lirst acts gave promise of just 
government, but in 42, when a conspiracy against 
him was detected, his timidity led him to yield 
himself entirely to the guidance of lus third wile, 
Messalina, who practised cruelty, extortion, and 
profligacy without restraint. The emperor lived 
in scholarly retirement, and expended enormous 
sums in building, especially the Claudian Aque- 
duct. Abroad his arms were victorious. Mauri- 
tania was made a Roman province, the conquest 
of Britain was commenced, and the frontier pro- 
vinces in the east were settled. Messalina at last 
married herself publicly to a young lover, on 
which the emperor put her to death. He next 
married his niece, Agrippina, who poisoned him 
(54), to secure the succession of Nero, her son by 
an earlier husband. 

Claudius, Appius, a Roman decemvir (451 and 
450 b.c.) who gained the favour of the citizens by 
his ability, but began to show his real aims 
towards absolute power. The indignation of the 
populace reached a height on his gaining posses- 
sion of Virginia, daughter of a plebeian, Lucius 
Virginius, who was with the army, by pretending 
that she was the born slave of one of his clients. 
Her lover Icilius summoned Virginius from the 
army, but another mock-trial again adjudged the 
girl to the decemvir. To save her from dishonour, 
the father seized a knife and slew her. Public 
indignation and the father’s appeal to the army 
overthrew the decemviri, and Appius died in 
prison by his own hand. The story is familiar 
to English readers from Macaulay’s Lays. 

Claudius, Matthias (1740-1815), a German 
poet and prose writer, who died at Hamburg. 
See Life by Herbot (4tli ed. Gotha, 1878). 

ciaughton, Thomas Leoh (1808-92), was pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford (1842-47), Bishop of 
Rochester (1867-77), and then till 1890 of St 
Albans.— His brother. Piers Calverley Claugh- 


ton (1814-84), was Bishop of St Helena (1859-62), 
and then till 1S70 of Colombo. 

Claus, Karl (1835-99), zoologist, born at Cassel, 
became professor at WUrzburg (1860), Marburg, 
Gottingen, and Vienna (1873). 

Clausel, Bertrand (1772-1842), a French mar- 
shal, bom at Mirepoix, Arifege, obtained distinc- 
tion in the Italian and Austrian campaigns but 
more especially as commander in Spain in 1812 
Condemned to death as a traitor on the return of 
the Bourbons, he was in 1819 permitted to coine 
back from America to France ; and fioin 1835 to 
1837 was governor of Algeria. [Klo-zel. } 

Clausen, Sir George (1852-1944; kt. 192/), 
R.A. (1908), landscape and figure painter, born in 

London. _ 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), a Prussian 

general, whose writings revolutionised the theory 
of war, was born at Burg. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Prussian and in the Russian 
service in 1815 became chief of a Prussian army 
corps, and was ultimately director of the army 
school, and Gneisenau’s chief of staff. He died 
of cholera at Breslau. His Vom Knege (On Uar, 
1873 * rev. ed. 1908) is a standard work. See Lite 
by Schwartz (Berlin, 1877) and H. Cainon s Clause- 
witz (Par. 1911). [Klov/zay-veetz.] 

Clausius, Rudolf (1822-88), physicist, born at 
Kostin, studied at Berlin, and in 1869 became 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Bonn He 
studied optics and electricity, and shared the 
honour of establishing thermo-dynamics on a 
scientific basis. See a monograph by Riecke 
(Got. 1889). [Klou/zi-oos.) 

Claverhouse. See Graham, John. 

Claviiero, Francisco Xavier (1721-87), Jesuit^ 
was born at Vera Cruz, and died at Bologna 
His valuable Italian History of Mexico was tians- 
lated by C. Cullen in 1787. [Klah-vee-haf ro .) 

Clay, Cassius Marcellus, abolitionist, a 
nephew of Henry Clay, was born in Kentucky, 
19th October 1810, graduated at Yale in 1832, 
was elected in 1835 to the Kentucky legislature, 
in 1845 started at Lexington a vigorous anti- 
slavery paper, volunteered in the Mexican war 
S alidin 1861-69 was US. Minister to Russia. 
He died in July 1903. See his Life (1886). 

Olay, Henry, statesman and orator, was born 
in ‘ the Slashes,’ Hanover county, Virginia, Annl 
12 1777. He was the son of a Baptist preacher 
who died in 1781, and from his employment in a 
grist-mill was nicknamed * the mill-boy of the 
Slashes.’ At fifteen he became an assistant-clerk 
in the chancery court of Virginia ; and in 1797 he 
was licensed to practise law, and went, to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where he soon acquired a high 
reputation. He was sent in 1806, and again in 
1809, to the U.S. senate for short terms. He 
entered the lower house of congress in 1811, and 
was chosen its speaker, a post he filled tor many 
years. He was active in bringing on the ivar of 
1812-15 with Great Britain, and was one of the 
commissioners who arranged the treaty of Ghent 
which ended it. By his course in regard to the 
‘ Missouri Compromise’ of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘ the great pacificator.’ In 1824, 1831, and 1844 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the presi- 
dency. The compromise of 1850 between the 
opposing free-soil and pro-slavery interests was 
largely Clay’s work. He died at Washington, 
July 29, 1852. Of several Lives, the best is that 
by Carl Schurz (2 vols. Boston, 1887). 

Clayton, John Middleton ( 1796 - 1856 ), states- 
man, was born in Sussex county, Delaware, 
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studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. In 
1829 he became a United States senator, and, 
while secretary of state in 1849-50, he negotiated 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Britain. 

Cleanthes (c. 300-220 b.c.), a Stoic philoso- 
pher, born at Assos in Troas, studied under Zeno 
for nineteen years, and, on his death, succeeded 
him. He died of voluntary starvation. His only 
extant writing, a Hymn to Zeus, is one of the 
purest and noblest of Greek poems. See his 
Fragments and Zeno’s, edited by Pearson (1891), 

Cleasby, Richard (1797-1847), an ex-Russia 
broker who in 1840 undertook the great Icelandic 
dictionary, completed in 1873 by Vigfusson. See 
prefixed Memoir by Dasent. 

Cleland, John (1709-89), best forgotten as the 
author ol Fanny Hill (1750), spent much of his 
early years in the East and on the Continent. 

Cleland, ^William (c. 1661—89), Covenanting 
poet, studied at St Andrews and Utrecht, and 
had fought at Drumclog, Bothwell Brig, and in 
Argyll s expedition, when, as colonel of the 
tameronians, he fell in the gallant defence of 
.Dunkeld against the Jacobite clansmen. 

— _ dcinenceau, Georges (1841-1929), born in La 
Vendee, practised in Paris as a physician, lived in 
u.S.A.1805-69, in 1871 wasin theFrench National 
Assembly, and, sent in 1876 to the Chamber, was 
a leader of the extreme left. The destroyer of 
many ministries, he was himself Premier 1906-9, 

nrc * on k patriot and great statesman, 
the Tiger, despite his age, valiantly led France 

ii! r0 ^^ ntlca A years to flnal victory in the First 
World War : H a bien de sa patrie / He 

presided at the Peace Conference in 1919 and to 
his Intransigent hatred of Germany some have 
related the second war. A brilliant journalist, he 
founded U Aur ore, &c., and from 1918 was an 
Academician. See study by Hyndman (1919). 
[Kli-monf-so. ] 

Clemens, Samuel Lanohornf, (‘Mark Twain ’), 
was born at Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835. 

A printer first, and afterwards a Mississippi pilot, 
he adopted his pseudonym from a well-known 
call of the man sounding the river in shallow 
Fdaces ('Mark twain * meaning ‘ by the mark two 
fathoms ). In 1SG1 he tried silver-mining in 
Nevada ; next edited for two years the Virginia 
i b >' Enterprise ; in 1864 moved to San Francisco. 
In 18G7 lie visited France, Italy, and Palestine, 
gathering material forhis Innocents Abroad (1869), 
which established his reputation as a humorist. 
He was afterwards an editor at Buffalo, New 
York, where he married Miss Langdon, a lady of 
wealth. Later he removed to Hartford, Conn., 
and joined a publishing firm which failed, but 
largely recouped his losses by lecturing and 
writing. He died 21st April 1910. Among his 
hooks are Tom Saioycr (1S76), A Tramp Abroad, 
lAje on the Mississippi , Huckleberry Finn, More 
Tramps Abroad, Jl'/iat is Man (1910). See his 
autobiography (1924); Life by Paine (1912). 

Clement, or Clemens, is the name of seventeen 
popes, of whom three, ns schismatics, are not 
usually reckoned. The first, Clemens Romanus, 
was one of the Apostolic Fathers, ami is reckoned 
variously as the second or third successor of St 
Peter in the see of Rome. According to Light- 
foot, lie was a freedman of Jewish parentage 
belonging to 1 Caesar's household.’ The second of 
hi°nV V ° sties attributed to him is certainly not 

7° nt; but l tll , e , ,irst 18 gonerally accepted as 
ns, and was probably written about 95 a.d It 
is addressed to the Corinthian Church, and treats 
of social dissensions and of the resurrection. 


The first edition was edited by Patrick Young in 
1033, from the incomplete Alexandrian MS., then 
in the king’s library. This was the only copy 
known until in 1875 Bryennios (q.v.) published 
a complete MS. (dated 105G) found at Constan- 
tinople; and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS. came 
into the possession of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfoot's exhaustive edition (1869-77 ; new 
ed. 1890), where the second epistle will also be 

found. The other works attributed to Clement 

the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons, two 
Syriac epistles on Virginity, the Clementince (the 
Recognitions and Homilies), and two epistles to 
James are all undoubtedly spurious. — Clement 
II., a Saxon, was pope in 1046-47. — Clement III. 
(1187-91) allayed an old feud between the Romans 
and the popes. — Clement IV. (Gui Foulques). 
pope in 1265-68, supported Charles of Anjou and 
encouraged Roger Bacon.— Clement V. (1305-14), 
formerly archbishop of Bordeaux, suppressed the 
Templars, and removed the seat of the papacy to 
Avignon (1308), a movement disastrous to Italy. — 
Clement VI. (1342-52), also French, was the 
fourth of the Avignon popes, a patron of art and 
learning, but no saint.— Clement VII. (1628-84), 
Giulio de’ Medici, was a cunning diplomatist buta 
most unlucky pope, allied himself with Francis I. 
against Charles V., was besieged by the Constable 
Bourbon and hecame his prisoner, and refused 

Henry VIII.’s divorce.— Clement 
\III. (1592-1605), an Italian, secured peace 
between France and Spain, and extended tl.e 
States of the Church.— Clement IX. (1667-691 
and Clement X. (1670-76), both Italians, were 
unimportant popes. — Clement XI. (1700-21) 

issued the bull Unigenitus against the ‘ Galilean 
of ‘Jb® French ehurch.— Clement XII. 
CLEMENT XIII. (1758-69), Italians, 
did little of consequence.— Clement XIV. (1769- 
>4) Gangane li, an excellent and accomplished 
but much calumniated pope, suppressed in 1773 
the Jesuit order. 

Clement of Alexandria, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, a Church father, was born probably at 
Athens, of heathen parents, about 160 a d 
and lived chiefly in Alexandria. In his earlier 
years he devoted himself to philosophy. After 
coming to Alexandria he was made a presbyter 
and about 190 became head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution 
under Severns compelled him to flee to Palestine 
He seems to have died between 213 and 220. His 
most distinguished pupil was Origen. The chief 
writings of Clement that have survived, besides 
a practical treatise, JITio is the Rich Man that is 
??• »’, are the Missionary, the Tutor, and the 

Miscellanies , which form a connected series 
probably continued in his lost Outlines, which 
was an investigation of the canonical writings 

J he iirst is an exhortation to abandon idolatry * 
the second, Christian ethics ; and the third 
treatises and observations on Greek and Christian 
literature, designed as an introduction to 
Christian philosophy. They exhibit a man of 
pure and gentle spirit, sincere piety, wide reading, 
and wider sympathies ; but his learning is un- 
digested, his style verbose, and his method de- 
sultory. See editions by Dindorf (4 vois Ovf 

et ? 9m } 1 tbe translation in 
Clark s A [nte-Ntcene Library (1877-79); monographs 

by J. Patrick (1914) and R. B. Tollinton (1914? 

OMment, Jacques 
who stabbed Henry 

Muzio (1752-1832), pianist and com- 
poser for the pianoforte, was born at Rome, and 


^.0 504-89), the Dominican 
III. (q.v.) of France. 
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wflq brought to England in 1766 by Peter Beck* 
fnrd M P He conducted the Italian opera in 
Son 1777 - 1 o. See Life by Unger (1913). 

me^ieU Luke (1781-1840), engraver, was 
, m at uigham, near Morpeth, studied under 
Bewick at Newcastle 1797-1804, came to London 
and from 1817 was more or less insane. See 
Austin Dobson’s Bewick and his Pupils (1884). 

meome'des, author in the 2d century a.d. of a 
Graek Ueatlse Oit the Circular Theory of the 
Heavenly Bodies (ed. by Ziegler, Leip. 1891), 
which sets forth the Stoic theory of the universe 
and affirms the spherical shape of the earth. 

Cleon, a loud-voiced Athenian demagogue and 
leader of the war-party at the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was originally a tannei- He > < 
vocated (427 b.c.) the slaughter of the Mytilenean 
prisoners but his tlrst great success was the 
reduction of Sphacteria. in which a Lacedemonian 
force had long held out. Perhaps this exploit 
was really due to his colleague Demosthenes . but 
many of his countrymen must have credited 
Cleon with military genius, for m 422 he i was ^sent 
to oppose the Spartan Brasidas m Macedonia. 
But lie fell under the walls ot Amplnpolis. 

Cleopa'tra, born in 69 b.c., should by the will 
of her father, Ptolemy Auletes (died 51 b.c.), one 
of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, have sha . ed 
the throne with her younger brother, Ptolemy. 
But she was ousted by Ptolemy s guard lans and 
was about to assert her rights, by help of Syrian 
troops when Caesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit 
of Pompey. Caesar, captivated by her charms, 
warmly espoused her cause, and, after the Alex- 
andrine war, in which Ptolemy fell, replaced her 
upon the throne. Cleopatra bore him a son, who 
was called Csesarion (afterwards cut off by 
Augustus), and soon followed her lover to Rome. 
After Casar’s murder and the battle of Philippi, 
Antony summoned her to appear before him at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. She was then in her twenty- 
eighth year, the perfection of Greek beauty (she 
was pure Greek by descent) ; and the splendour 
of her loveliness and her wit fascinated Antony. 
They spent the next winter in Alexandria. 
Antony then went to Rome to marry Octavia, the 
sister of Octavian, but soon returned to the arms 
of Cleopatra, who met him in Syria (36 b.c.), and 
accompanied him on his march to the Euphrates. 
From this time his usual residence was with her 
at Alexandria, where he heaped upon her and 
her children extravagant gifts and honours; 
his infatuation cost him all his popularity at 
Rome. It was at Cleopatra’s instigation that 
he risked the great sea-fight of Actium ; and 
when she fled with sixty ships, he flung away 
half the world to follow her. When Octavian 
(Augustus) appeared victorious before Alexandria, 
Cleopatra entered into private negotiations with 
him. Antony, told that she had killed herself, 
fell upon his sword ; but on learning that the 
report was false, he had himself carried into her 
presence, and died in her arms. Finding that 
she could not touch Octavian, and scorning to 
grace his triumph at Rome, she took poison, or, 
as it is said, killed herself by causing an asp to 
bite her bosom (30 b.c.). See books by Sergeant 
( 1909 ), Weigall (1914), VonWerthelmer(trans.l931). 

Clerk, John (1728-1812), of Eldin, writer on 
naval tactics, was the seventh son of the anti- 
quary, Sir John Clerk of Penicuik (lbiG- 1755), 
whose Memoirs were edited by J. M. Gray for 
the Scottish Historical Society in 1893. He 
prospered as an Edinburgh merchant, and by 
1773 purchased the small estate of Eldiu at 


Lasswade, where he devoted himself to etching, 
eeolocv, and the study of naval tactics. In 1779 

he communicated to his friends a new manoeuvre 
for ‘breaking the enemy s line; and in 178- 
printed 50 copies of Ins Essay on Aaual Tactics, 
which was published in 1790 (new ed. 1804). -Ills 
son, JOHN Clerk (1757-1832), was raised as Lord 
Eldin to the Scottish bench in 18-3. 

morVfi Charles (1741-79), a captain R.N., who 
succeeded to the command of. Cook’s expedition, 
but himself died soon after off Kamchatka. 

Clerk-Maxwell. See Maxwell. 

Clesinger, Jean Baptiste Auguste (1814-83), 
sculptor, born at Besangon, died in 1 aris. 

Cleveland, Duke of. See Charles II. 

Cleveland, Grover, the twenty-second presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at Caldw el , 
New Jersey March 18, 1837, the son ot a Presby- 
terian minister. In 1859 lie was admitted to the 
Lnr and began to practise at Buffalo. rrom 
1863 to 1860 he was assistant district attorney 
for Erie County, and in 1870 was chosen sheriff. 
After filling the office of Mayor of Buffalo, he was 
in 1882 elected governor of New York by a ma- 
jority of 190,000 votes. In 1884 lie was nominate 

by the Democrats for the presidency, and, - 

feating Blaine, the Republican, took f S 

president in 1885. In a message to congress in 
1887 lie strongly advised a readjustment oi the 
Uriff on certfin manufactured articles of im- 
port, and the admission duty-free of some raw 
materials. Protectionists classed the V^idents 
message as a free-trade document, hut this was 
denied by the Democrats, and its doctnnes 
were adopted at the convention of that party 
in 1888, when Mr Cleveland was unanimously 
nominated for re-election. In the following 
August, on the rejection of the proposed Fisheries 
Treaty with Canada by the Republican majority 
in the senate, the president sent a message to 
congress, declaring a policy oi retaliation 
against Canada now necessary. At the election 
in November lie was defeated by the Republican 
candidate, General Harrison, over whom, how- 
ever, he secured a large majority in November 
1892 In 1895 he evoked intense excitement 
throughout the whole civilised world by his 
application of the * Monroe Doctrine to Britain s 
dispute with Venezuela over the frontier question. 
He died 25tli June 1908. See Lives by J. Lowry 
Whittle(lS96), R. McElroy (1923), and liis Writings 
and Speeches , edited by Parker (1892) 

Cleveland, John, the cavalier poet, was bom 
at Loughborough, Leicestershire, in June 1613, 
the son of a poor clergyman, ousted by the par- 
liament from the living of Hinckley in 1645. In 
1627 he entered Christ's College, Cambridge, 
graduated B.A. four years later, and then 
migrated to St John’s, where he was elected to 
a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine years ‘the 
delight and ornament of the society.’ He 
vigorously opposed Cromwell's election to the 
Long Parliament for Cambridge, and was for liis 
loyalty himself ejected from his fellowship in 
1645. He betook himself to the king’s army, 
and was appointed judge-advocate at Newark, 
but was obliged to surrender with the garrison. 
In 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was 
released by Cromwell, who could admire the 
courageous manliness of the poor poet’s letter 
addressed to him. In 1656 he published a volume 
containing thirty-six poems— elegies on Charles 
I., Strafford, Laud, and Edward King, also some 
stinging satires. Cleveland now went to live at 
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Gray’s Inn, where lie died April 29. 1658. In 1677 
was published, with a short Life, Clievelandi 
Vindicioe . See Berdan’s edition (1910). 

cieveley, John (1747-86), and Robert (1747- 
1809), twin brothers, born at Deptford, from 1764 
were both marine painters. 

Clifford, a family descended from Walter, 
Richard FitzPonce’s son, who by marriage, prior 
to 1138, acquired Cli fiord Castle on the Wye, 17 
miles W. of Hereford, and who thence assumed 
the surname Clifford. He was the father of Fair 
Rosamond, Henry II. ’s mistress, who seems to 
have died about 1176, and to have been buried at 
Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford. The legend of 
her murder by Queen Eleanor appears first in the 
14th century ; the Woodstock maze, the clue, the 
dagger, and the poisoned bowl belong to a yet 
later age. Among Walter’s descendants were 
the soldier-judge Roger de Clifford, who by 
marriage with Isabella de Vipont got Brougham 
Castle in Westmorland (circa 1270); John (1435- 
61), the savage Lancastrian ; Henry (1455-1523), 
the ‘shepherd lord;’ Henry (1493-1542), fifteenth 
Lord Clifford and first Earl of Cumberland; 
George, third earl (1558-1605), naval commander, 
whose daughter, Anne (1590-1676), married first 
the Earl of Dorset, and then the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; and Henry, fifth and last earl (1591-1643). 
To a cadet branch belonged Thomas Clifford 
(1630-73), a Catholic member of the Cabal, who in 
1672 was created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Clifford, George (1G85-1760), a wealthy Dutch 
banker and burgomaster, Linnseus’ patron. 

Clifford, John, Baptist divine, was born in 
1836 at Sawley, near Derby, studied at the Baptist 
College in Nottingham and at University College, 
London, and in 1858-1915 was pastor of a charge 
in Paddington. M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., D.D., he was 
a leading passive resister to the Education Act 
of 1902, a strong Nonconformist Liberal. Com- 
panion of Honour (1921), he died Nov. 20, 1923. 

Clifford, William Kingdon, F.R.S., mathema- 
tician, was born at Exeter, May 4, 1845. In 1860 
he passed to King’s College, London, and thence 
in 1863 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
excelled in gymnastics, and came out second 
wrangler in 1867, next year being elected a fellow. 
A High-Churchman at first, Clifford soon threw 
off all dogmatic restraints, and discussed the 
fundamental questions of religion with complete 
independence. In 1871 he was elected to the 
chair of Mathematics and Mechanics at University 
College, London, which post lie retained until 
his untimely death at Madeira, March 3, 1879. 
In 1878 he published part i. of Elements of Dy- 
namics; a further instalment appeared in 1887. 
His Common Sense of the Exact Sciences was com- 
pleted by Professor Karl Pearson in 1885 ; his 
Mathematical Papers were issued in 1881 ; 
his lectures on Seeing and Thinking in 1879 ; 
and his Lectures and Essays were edited, with a 
memoir, by Stephen and Pollock (1879 ; 2d ed. 
1886).— Mrs Clifford (itie Lucy Lane, a Barbadian), 
who died in 1929, was the author of Mrs Keiths 
Crime( 1885), Aunt Anne( 1892), A Flash of Summer 
(1895), &c., besides Anyhow Stories and Very Short 
Stories and Verses, A Woman Alone , and Wood • 
tide Farm (1902). 

Clinton, an American family, descended from 
Charles Clinton (1690-1778), who emigrated from 
Ireland in 1729 to New York state.— His third 
Jon, James (1786-1812), served with distinction 
against the French, and ns brigadier-general 
during the War of Independence.— His brother, 
Georoe (1789-1812), sat in the New York assem- 


bly, in 1775 was sent to the second Continental 
Congress, and in 1776 as general of militia served 
against Sir Henry Clinton. In 1777 he was chosen 
first governor of New York, to which post he 
was re-elected in 1780 and 1801 ; and to him was 
due the conception of the Erie Can&l. In 1804 
he was chosen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at Washington. 
— James’s son, De Witt (1769-1828), admitted 
to the New York bar in 1788, was private 
secretary to his uncle from 1790 to 1795. He sat 
in the state legislature (1797) and in the state 
senate (1798-1802) ; and in 1802 he was elected to 
the U.S. senate, but resigned in the same year on 
being appointed mayor of New York by his 
uncle. In this office he continued, save for two 
short intervals, until 1815 ; he was defeated by 
Madison in the presidential contest of 1812. He 
pressed the Erie Canal scheme, was elected gover- 
nor of the state in 1817, and in 1825 he opened the 
canal. He died in office at Albany, 11th February 
1828. See Life by Campbell (1849). 

Clinton, Sir Henry, British general, born 
about 1738, was the son of the Hon. George 
Clinton, governor of Newfoundland, and after- 
wards of New York. He first entered the New 
York militia, then in 1751 the Guards, served 
with conspicuous gallantry in the Seven Years' 
War, and waa promoted major-general in 1772. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunkei 
Hill, and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on 
Charleston, but was shortly afterwards knighted 
for his services under Howe. After Burgoyne’n 
surrender in 1778, Clinton succeeded Howe as 
commander-in-chief. In 1780 he captured Charles, 
ton and the entire southern army ; but after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a Narrative 
of the campaign. In 1794 he was appointed 
governor of Gibraltar, and died there 23d De- 
cember 1795. His two sons, Sir William Henry 
(1769-1846) and Sir Henry (1771-1829), both rose 
to be generals and G.C.B.’s, the younger being 
one of Wellington’s favourite officers. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes (1781-1852), scholar, 
was born at Gamston, Notts ; was educated at 
Southwell, Westminster, and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1803; repre- 
sented Aldborough in parliament from 180G till 
1826 ; and died at Welwyn. His great works on 
Greek and Roman chronology are the Fasti 
Ilellenici (1S24-S4) and Fasti Romani (1845-50). 

Clisson, Olivier de (1336-1407), a famous 
French knight, a comrade of Du Guesclin. 

Clithorow, Margaret( 71 & Middleton), a Catho- 
lic martyr, the wife of a York butcher, was 
ressed to death, 25th March 1586. See her Life 
y Lrctitia S. Oliver (1886X 

Olive, Caroline, novelist, was bom in Lon- 
don, 24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive ; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catch- 
ing fire, at Whitfield, Hereford, 13th July 1878. 
Between 1840 and 1872 she published eight 
volumes of Poems by ‘ V* (new ed. 1890), but she 
is best known by Paul Ferroll (1855), a really 
strong sensation novel, much superior to Why 
Paid Ferroll killed his Wife (18C0). 

Olive, Kitty, comic actress, was bom in Lon- 
don in 1711, the daughter of William Raftor, a 
J acobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Drury 
Laue she continued to play till 1709 when she 
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the stage, and retired to Twickenham. 

1 WT 1731 she had married George Clive, a 
banister, but they soon parted. She died at 
t ittle Strawberry Hill, Oth December 1785. 
Garrick, Handel, Horace Walpole, and Dr Johnson 
nil liked her, the last remarking to Boswell that 
Tin the sprightliness of humour he never had 
seen her equalled.* See her Life by Percy Fitz- 
gerald (1888). 

Clive Robert, the creator of our Indian 
nmuire.’was born at the manor-house of Styche, 
near Market-Dray ton, 29th September 1725. He 
was the eldest of thirteen children ; his father, a 
lawyer and small landowner, of a very old Shrop- 
shire family. The boy was brought up by an 
uncle near Eccles. There, and at all his four 
schools— Lostock, Market-Dray ton, Merchant 

Tavlors\ and Hemel-Henipstead— he proved a 
much better fighter than scholar; in 1743 lie 
was packed off to India as a writer in the service 
of ‘John Company.’ He reached Madras penni- 
less and the drudgery of his life there moved 
him* to suicide. But the pistol snapped twice, 
and he flung it from him, exclaiming : 4 It appears 
I am destined for something; I will live. The 
capture of Madras by the French (1740), Clive s 
escape thence to Fort St David, his share in its 
defence, iu the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(174S), and in the storming of Devikota (1749)-— 
these events bring us up to Clive's daring dash 
upon Arcot (1751). He seized it, and held its 
enormous citadel for eleven whole weeks against 
7000 natives and 120 French soldiers. His own 
little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen and 
120 sepoys ; but, after a last desperate assault, 

• the siege was raised (14th November), and Clive 
followed up his success by the victories of Arm 
and Kaveripak, and the capture of Kovilam and 
Chingalpat. In 1753 he married Margaret Maske- 
lyne, sister to the astronomer, and sailed with her 
for England, where he was presented ^ with a 
diamond-hilted sword, cleared his father's estate, 
stood for St Michaels, but was unseated, and 
otherwise got through a very fair fortune. So m 
1755 he was back in India, and a twelvemonth 
later was summoned from Madras to avenge the 
atrocity of the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon 
retaken ; Chandemagore, the French settlement, 
captured; and at Plassey, on 23d June 1757, 
Clive’s 3200 men (two-tliirds of them sepoys) en- 
countered Suraj ud Dowlah's 50,000 plus 50 French 
gunners. The lustre of his great victory was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive’s memory. 
In his dealings with Mir Jaffier, the would-be 
next nawab of Bengal, he had imposed on a 
go-between, the merchant Omichand, with a 
fictitious treaty; and now from Mir Jaffier 
he accepted upwards of £200,000. For three 
years sole ruler in all but name of Bengal, 
Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more t hail 
£40 000 a year, returned to England, to be nailed 
by Pitt as ‘a heaven-born general.’ In 1761 he 
entered parliament as member for Shrewsbury ; 
in 1762 was raised to the Irish peerage as Baron 
Clive of Plassey ; in 1764 was created a Knight 
of the Bath. But meanwhile in India the Com- 
pany’s affairs had fallen into the utmost disorder ; 
and Clive was the only mail who could set them 
right. He arrived at Calcutta in 1765, and at 
once applied himself wisely and firmly to reform 
the civil service and re-establish the military 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting 
but twenty-two months, marks the begmniug ot 
our Indian administration, as Plassey of our mili- 
tary supremacy. Early in 1767 Clive quitted 
India, never to return ; in all he had spent there 
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less than a dozen years. This time he came back 
to England poorer than when he last left it ; but 
this time he came back to encounter a storm of 
obloquy. The energy with which he had cleansed 
that Augean stable had raised up a host of 
influential enemies, who employed their influence 
to stir up ill-feeling against him. His early pro- 
ceedings in India were in 1772 made the subject 
of animadversion in parliament and next year 
matter for the inquiry of a select committee. H& 
was examined and cross-examined like a sheep- 
stealer. The censure implied in the ultimate 
resolution was hardly wiped out by its rider, 
that he ‘ did at the same time render great and 
meritorious services’ (21st May 1773). Sickness, 
opium, mental depression — on 22d Nov. 1774 
Clive died by his own hand (perhaps not intention- 
ally). — His eldest son, Edward (1754-1839), was 
governor of Madras 1798-1803, and in 1S04 was 
made Earl of Powis, having married (1784) the 
daughter of the last Earl of Powis of the Herbert 
line.— See Lives of Clive by Sir John Malcolm 
(1836, with Macaulay’s essay thereon), Malleson 
(1882, 1893), Sir C. Wilson (1890), Sir A. J. Arbuth- 
not (1899), Sir G. Forrest (1918), R. Gatty (1927), 

R. J. Minney (1931). 

Clodd, Edward (1840-1930), born at Margate, 
was secretary of the London Joint-Stock Bank 
(1872-1915), and wrote Childhood of the IFoWcZ(18^3), 
Myths and Dreams (1885), Story of Creation (1888), 
Primitive Man (1895), Pioneers of Evolution (1897), 
Sto~y of the Alphabet (1900), Huxley (1902), A nimwrn. 
(19061, and Memories (1916, new ed. 1926). See 
McCabe’s Memoir (1931). 

Clodius, Publius C. Pulcher, a Roman tri- 
bune (58 b.c.), who brought about Ciceros banish- 
ment, and tyrannised with Ins gladiators till, on 
19tli Jan. 52 b.c., he was slain by Milo. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste du Val de GrAce, 
Baron, 4 Anacliarsis Clootz,’ was born at Schloss 
Gnadentlial, near Cleves, 24th June 1755, but 
from his eleventh year was educated in Paris. 
While still young he traversed Europe under the 
name of Anacliarsis, lavishing his money to pro- 
mote the union of all nations in one family. In 
the French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the ‘orator 
of the human race,* and wearied the National 
Assembly with his ravings against Christianity. 
With all its folly his enthusiasm was honest, and 
he was both hated and feared by Robespierre, 
who involved him in Hubert’s downfall. He was 
guillotined, March 23, 1794. Of his absurd 
books, may be named : Certitude des Preuves die, 
Mohammedisme (Loud. 1780), and La Republiqne 
du Genre Humain (1793). See Life by Aveiiel (2 
vols. Par. 1865) and by Stern (Berl. 1915). [/ttoate.] 
Clopton, Sir Hugh, a benefactor of liis birth- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon, in 1492 was Lord Mayor 
of London, and died 15tli September 1497. 

Close, Francis, D.D. (1797-1SS2), from 1824 to 
1856 was a clergyman at Cheltenham, and then 
till 1881 Dean of Carlisle. A strong Evangelical, 
he published seventy works against horse-iacing, 

tobacco, theatres, &c. 

Closterman, John (1656-1713), was born at 
Osnaburg, and in 1681 settled in England as a 
portrait-painter. 

Clotaire I. ( Hlothar , Chlotar), son and suc- 
cessor of Clovis (q.v.), first king of the Franks m 
Gaul, reigned as sole king from 558 to 501.— 
Clotaire II. reigned from 584 to 628. 

Clotilda, St (475-545), daughter of Chilperic. 
king of Burgundy, in 493 married Clovis (q. v.i 
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After his death she lived a life of austerity and 
good works at Tours, where she died. 

Clouet, or Janet, Franqois (c. 1510-72), a 
portrait-painter, born at Tours. See Lord R. 
Gower’s Three Hundred French Portraits (1875). 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet, was born at 
Liverpool, January 1, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant, of an old Denbighshire family, in the 
winter of 1822-23 emigrated to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and there the boy lived in the midst of 
a home-life of singular happiness, until in 1828 he 
was taken back to school at Chester, and next 
year at Rugby, then under Dr Arnold. In 1837 
he entered Balliol College, Oxford, but astonished 
all who knew his powers by taking only a second- 
class in 1841 ; in 1842 he was elected a fellow of 
Oriel. For a time he fell under the spell of New- 
man’s influence, but this was soon followed by a 
period of severe Inward struggle, its result that 
he felt it his duty to withdraw in 1848 from 
Oriel. The same year he published the Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich, a ‘Long Vacation pastoral’ in 
hexameter verse. He travelled in France and 
Italy, part of the time with Emerson, and was 
appointed on his return (October 1849) Warden of 
University Hall, London. His life here was far 
from congenial, but he found much help in the 
warm friendship of Carlyle. At Rome, in 1849, 
he had written li is Amours de Voyage , and at 
Venice, during a holiday in 1850, he wrote Dip • 
sychus. In 1852 he resigned his office, and sailed 
to America, where he commenced his revision of 
Dryden’s Plutarch; but an examinership in the 
Education Office soon recalled him to England. 
In 1854 he married, and the remaining seven 
years of his life were spent in the calm peace of 
domestic happiness. In 1850 he was nominated 
secretary to the commission for examining 
scientific military schools on the Continent, and 
the duties of this office carried him to France and 
to Vienna. But his health now gave way, and, 
after visits to Greece, Constantinople, the Pyre- 
nees, and Italy, he died at Florence, of paralysis, 
Nov. 13, 1801. — His sister, Anne Jemima (1820- 
92), was the first principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. See Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis; the 
Memoir by F. T. Palgrave prefixed to Clough’s 
Poems (1802).; that by his widow prefixed to 
his Poems and Prose Remains (2 vols. 1869) ; mono- 
graphs by S. Waddington (1883), J. I. Osborne 
(1920) ; and Memoir of Anne Clough (1897). [Klutf.] 

Olovio, Giulio, or Jurni Glovichisch (1498- 
1578), miniaturist, was born in Croatia, and died 
at Rome, having for fifty years been a monk. 
See Life by J. W. Bradley (1890). 

Clovis (old Ger. Chlodwig , modern Ger. Ludwig, 
Fr. Louis), Merovingian king, was born in 405 a.d., 
and succeeded his father, Childertc (481), as king 
of the Salian Franks, whose capital was Tournai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo- Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. 
He then took possession of the whole country 
between the Somme and the Loire, and estab- 
lished himself in Soissons. In 493 ho married 
Clotilda (q. v.). She was n Christian, and earnestly 
desired his conversion. In a great battle with 
the Alemanni near Cologne, Clovis as a last 
resource invoked tho God of Clotilda, offering if 
victorious to turn Christian. The Alemanni woro 
routed, and on Christmas Day Clovis and several 
thousands of his soldiers wore baptised by 
Remlgius, Bishop of Rheims. In 507, lovo of 
conquest concurring with orthodox zeal, Clovis 
marched against the Arian Visigoth. Alaric II., 
whom he defeated and slow at Vougl4, near 


Poitiers, taking possession of the whole country 
as far as Bordeaux and Toulouse ; but he was 
checked at Arles by the Ostrogoth Theodoric. 
Clovis now took up his residence in Paris, where 
he died in 511. — Clovis II., son of Dagobert, 
reigned over the Franks from G38 to 656. 

Clowes, William (c. 1540-1604), surgeon, served 
with Leicester in the Low Countries and on board 
the fleet that defeated the Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to Plaistow in Essex. 
He wrote five books in clear and vigorous Eng- 
lish. — His son, William (1582-1648), was also a 
well-known surgeon. [Klooz. J 

Clowes, William (1779-1847), born at Chiches- 
ter, in 1803 started the London printing business 
carried on by his son, William (1807-83). 

Cluseret, Gustave Paul, communist, was 
born in Paris, 13th June 1823, served in the June 
insurrection of 1848, the Crimea, Algeria, under 
Garibaldi, and the American civil war on the 
Federal side, becoming a general in 1862, and 
after the war founding the New York New Nation. 
He returned to Paris in 1808, took a prominent 
part in the Commune (1871), escaped to England, 
America, and Switzerland, returned to France 
under the amnesty (1880), and in 1888 was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies. He published 
Memoires (1888), and died 22d August 1900. 

Clutter buck, Robert (1772-1831), who was 
born and died at Watford, wrote The History of 
Hertfordshire (3 vols. 1815-27). 

Cluverius, or Cluver, Philipp (1580-1622), 
the founder of historical geography, was bom at 
Danzig, studied law at Leyden, and visited Nor- 
way, England, Scotland, France, Italy, &c. See 
Life by Partsch (Vienna, 1891). 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 

Clytsemnes'tra, the wife of Agamemnon. 

Cnut. See Canute. 

Coates, Robert (1772-1848), 'Romeo Coates,* a 
Bath bean and miserable amateur actor, was born 
in Antigua, came to England about 1780, and 
died in London. See Life by Robinson (1891). 

Coats, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), two brothers, thread manufacturers at 
Paisley, of which they were both munificent 
benefactors. The former was knighted in 1869. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1S22-1904) was born 
at Newbridge near Dublin, and went to school 
at Brighton. Her interest was early aroused In 
theological questions ; and her mother’s death 
led her to Theodore Parker, whose counsels are 
contained in his famous Sermon of the Immortal 
Life. Her father, too, died in 1S57, when, leaving 
Newbridge, she travelled in Italy and the East, ana 
wrote Cities of the Past (lSG4)and Italics (1864). 
A strong Tlieist, a supporter of women’s rights, 
and a prominent anti-vivisectionist, she pub- 
lished since 1S57 more than thirty works, among 
them Friendless Girls (1S61) ; Criminals , Idiots, 
n r omen, and Minors (1869); Darwinism in Morals 
(1872); The Hopes of the Human Race Hereafter 
and Here (1874); Re-echoes (1S76); The Peak in 
Darien (1882); Scientific Spirit of the Age (1888); 
nnd an Autobiography (1894). 

Cobbett, William, born at Farnham, Surrey, 
On 9th March 1763, was the son of a small fanner, 
and grandson of a day-labourer. From scaring 
crows the boy rose to be ploughman ; but a visit 
to Portsmouth and a sight of tne fleet had spoiled 
him for farming, wheu, in May 1783, a sudden 
freak took him to London. He reached it with 
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Just half-a-crown, and for nine months was quill- 
driver to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then 
In the 54th Foot, he first spent a year at 
Chatham, where he mastered Lowth’s English 
Grammar , and read through a whole lending 
library — Swift’s Tale of a Tub had been his boy- 
hood’s delight. Next he served as sergeant-major 
in New Brunswick (17S5-91), meanwhile studying 
rhetoric, geometry, logic, French, ami fortifica- 
tion. On his return he obtained a most flattering 
discharge ; in February 1792 married ; but in 
March went to France to get out of a court- 
martial on three of his late officers, whom he had 
taxed with peculation. Six months later he 
sailed for America. At Philadelphia he taught 
English to French refugees; and, as ‘ Peter Por- 
cupine.’ wrote fierce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, 
Tom Paine, and the native Democrats. Twice 
he was prosecuted for libel, and in 1800 he 
returned to England. The Tories welcomed him 
with open arms ; and in 1802 he started his 
famous Weekly Political Register , which, with one 
three-months' break in 1817, continued till his 
death. But, Tory first, it altered its politics in 
1804, till at last it became the most uncom- 
promising champion of Radicalism. A great 
lover of tne country, Cobbett settled at Botley in 
Hampshire, where he planted, farmed, and went 
in for manly sports ; a true soldiers’ friend, he 
got two years in Newgate (1810-12) for his 
strictures on the flogging of militiamen by Ger- 
man mercenaries. In 1817 money muddles and 
ilread of a second imprisonment drove him once 
more across the Atlantic ; and he farmed in Long 
Island till, in 1819, he ventured back again. Bot- 
ley had to be sold, but he started a seed-farm at 
Kensington, and stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Preston (1820). Both times he failed ; but his 
Ill-advised trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham. On 18th 
June 1835 he died at Normanby farm, near Guild- 
ford, and was buried at Farnham. The Rural 
Rides (new ed. with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) 
are unsurpassable. They were a reprint (1830) 
from the Register , and followed or were followed 
by Porcupine's Works (12 vols. 1801), the excellent 
and entertaining English Grammar (1818), the 
savage History of the Reformation (1824-27), the 
Woodlands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to 
Young Men (1830), and forty or fifty more works. 
Cobbett was the originator of Hansard’s Debates 
(1806), and Howell’s State Trials (1809). See Lives 
by E. Smith (1878), E. I. Carlyle (1904), Cole 
(1924); Life and Letters by Lewis Melville (1913). 

Cobbold, Richard (1797-1877), author of Mar- 
garet Catchpole (1845) and other works, was born 
at Ipswich, and for fifty years was rector of 
Wortham, near Diss. — His mother, Elizabeth 
Cobbold (17G7-1824), published some wonderful 
poetry; and his third son, Thomas Spencer Cob- 
bold (1828-86), lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology, and 
helminthology. He wrote Entozoa (1864), Tape- 
worms (1866), Human Parasites (1882), &c. 

Gobden, Richard, ‘ the Apostle of Free Trade,’ 
was born at Heyshott, near Midhurst, Sussex, 3d 
June 1804. His father had to sell his farm in 
1814; and Richard, the fourth of his eleven 
children, was sent for five years to a * Dotheboys’ 
school in Yorkshire. In 1819 he was received 
into an uncle’s warehouse in London, where he 
showed great aptitude both as clerk and commer- 
cial traveller. In 1828 he and two friends entered 
into a partnership for selling calicoes by com- 
mission in London. They set up an establish- 


ment for calico-printing in Lancashire in 1881, 
and in 1832 Cobden settled in Manchester. In 
1835 he visited the United States, and in 1836-37 
the Levant. The result was two pamphlets, 
England , Ireland , and America (1S35), and Russia 
(1836), the former preaching free-trade and non- 
intervention, the latter directed against ‘ Russo- 
phobia.’ He contested Stockport unsuccessfully 
on free-trade principles in 1837. In 1838 seven 
merchants of Manchester founded the Anti-Corn- 
law League ; its most prominent member was 
Cobden. His lectures all over the country and 
his speeches in parliament (to which Stockport 
returned him in 1S41) were characterised by 
clear, quiet persuasiveness ; and to them was in 
great part due, as Peel acknowledged, the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws in 1846. Cobden’s zeal 
for free trade in corn had, however, to such a 
degree withdrawn his attention from private 
business that he was now a ruined man, and a 
subscription of £80,000 was raised in recogni- 
tion of his services; with this in 1847 he re- 
purchased Dunford, the farmhouse in which he 
was born. As his health, too, had suffered, he 
travelled for fourteen months in Spain, Italy, 
Russia, &c., and during his absence was elected 
for both Stockport and the West Riding; he 
chose the latter constituency. He shared 
Bright’s unpopularity for opposing the Crimean 
war ; and on Palmerston’s appeal to the country 
to support him in his Chinese policy, of which 
Cobden was a strenuous opponent, he retired 
from the West Riding and contested Huddersfield, 
where, however, he was defeated (1857). In 1859 
he revisited America, and meanwhile was elected 
for Rochdale. Palmerston offered him the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade ; but Cobden felt 
bound to decline. Ill-health forbade his taking 
further part in parliamentary proceedings, but 
in 1859-60 lie arranged the treaty of commerce 
with France. Cobden spoke out strongly in 
favour of the North during the American civil 
war, and in 1864 strenuously opposed interven- 
tion in favour of Denmark. He died in London, 
April 2, 1865, and was buried at Lavington, 
Sussex. His Speeches on Questions of Public Policy 
were edited by John Bright and Thorold Rogers 
(1870). See Life by Lord Morley (2 vols. 1881 ; 
14th ed. 1920), and books by Sir E. Watkin (1891), 
Mrs Salis Sclnvabe (1895), J. A. Hobson (1918). 

Cobet, Carel Gabriel (1S13-89), a Dutch 
Hellenist, born in Paris, and from 1846 a pro- 
fessor at Leyden. 

Cobham, Lord. See Oldcastle. 

Coccaio, Merlino. See Folengo. 

Cocceius, or Koch, Johannes (1603-69), theo- 
logian, born at Bremen, in 1636 became professor 
of Hebrew at Franeker, and in 1650 of Theology 
at Leyden. His Hebrew Lexicon (1669) was the 
first tolerably complete one. (/fofc-sce / yi<s.] 

Oocceji, Heinrich Freiherr von (1644-1719), 
born at Bremen, studied in Leyden from 1667 to 
1670, and then went to England. In 1672 he be- 
came professor of Law at Heidelberg, in 1689 at 
Utrecht, and in 1690 at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the emperor made him a baron. His 
work on civil law ( Juris Publici Pmidentia, 1695) 
was long a text-book. — His youngest son, 
Samuel (1679-1755), born at Heidelberg, also in 
1703 became professor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and was ultimately Frederick the Great’s chan- 
cellor. He reformed the Prussian administration 
of justice, and wrote on law. See a monograph 
by Trendelenburg (Berl. 1863). [Kok-tsay'yee.] 

Cocoius, Ernst (1825-90), a Leipzig oculist. 
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Ooohba. See Bar-cochba. 

Ooohlaeus, or Dobneck, Johann (1479-1552), 
Luther’s opponent, was born near Niirnberg, 
and died a canon of Breslau. See German mono- 
graphs by Otto (1874) and Getz (1880). 

Cochrane, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Cochrane, Robert, a Scottish architect or 
mason, by James III. created Earl of Mar. 
Angus ami other lords hanged him, with three 
more royal minions, over Lauder Bridge in 1482. 

Cockburn, Sir Alexander, G.C.B., judge, 
was born 24th December 1802, in 1822 entered 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1829 was called to 
the bar, and soon became distinguished as a 
pleader before parliamentary committees. In 
1847 he became Liberal M.P. for Southampton, 
in 1850 a knight and Solicitor-general, in 1851 
Attorney-general, in 1856 Chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas, in 185S a baronet (in succession 
to an uncle), and in 1859 Lord Chief-justice. He 
prosecuted in the Palmer case, and presided over 
the Wain wright and Tich borne cases. He repre- 
sented Britain in the Alabama arbitration at 
Geneva. He died 20th November 1880. [Ko'burn.] 

Cockburn, Alison, poetess, was born 8th 
October 1713, the daughter of Robert Rutherford 
of Fairnilee, Selkirkshire. In 1731 she married 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and in 1753 was 
left a widow, with an only son who predeceased 
her in 1780. She died 22d November 1794, having 
for sixty years and more been a queen of Edin- 
burgh society. Of her lyrics the best known is 
the exquisite version of The Flowers of the Forest 
(‘I’ve seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling’), 
commemorating a wave of calamity that swept 
over Ettrick Forest, and first printed in 1765. 
In 1777 she discerned in Walter Scott. ‘ the most 
extraordinary genius of a boy in 17S6 she made 
Burns’s acquaintance. See her Letters (edited 
by Craig-Brown, 1900). 

Cockburn, Henry, Scottish judge, was born 
26th October 1779, perhaps at Cockpen, but more 
probably in the Parliament Close of old Edin- 
burgh. He entered the High School in 17S7, and 
the university in 1793. Dugald Stewart’s lectures 
‘were like the opening of the heavens;’ and 
through a debating club he became the com- 
panion of Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham, from 
whom he imbibed Whig opinions. He was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1800; and in 1807 his 
uncle, the all-powerful Lord Melville, gave him 
an advocate-deputeship — a non-political post, 
from which, on political grounds, he ‘had the 
honour of being dismissed' in 1810. He rose, 
however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership of 
the bar, and with Jeffrey was counsel for three 
prisoners accused of sedition (1S17-19). A zeal- 
ous supporter by pen as well as by tongue of 
parliamentary reform, he became Solicitor-gene- 
ral for Scotiaml under the Grey ministry in 
1830 ; had the chief hand in drafting the Scottish 
Reform Bill ; was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University (1831); in 1884 was made, as Lord 
Cockburn, a judge of the Court of Session ; and 
three years later a lord of justiciary. He died, 
26th April 1854, at Bonaly Tower, his beautiful 
home by the base of the Pentlands since his 
marriage in 1811. He contributed to tho Edin- 
burgh Uexnew, and was author of an admirable 
Life of .Jeffrey (1852) and of four posthumous 
works : Memorials of his Time (1856 ; mnved. 1909), 
Journal, 1881-U* (2 vols. 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888), and Trials for Sedition in Scotland (1888). 

Oookburn, Piers, a freebooter of Henderlaud, 


near St Mary's Loch, whose execution at Edin- 
burgh in 1529 suggested the exquisite Border 
Widow's Lament. 

Cocker, Edward (1031-75), a London school- 
master, whose Arithmetick (1678), the first English 
work really adapted to commerce, has passed 
through over a hundred editions. 

Cockerell, Charles Robert (1788-1863), a 
London architect, who travelled in the Levant 
and Italy 1810-17, was professor of architecture 
in the Royal Academy 1840-57, and built the 
Taylor Buildings at Oxford.— His father, Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell (1754-1827), was also an archi- 
tect ; and so was his second son, Frederick 
Pepys Cockerell (1833-78). 

Cockerill, John (1790-1840), was born at Has- 
lingden, Lancashire, the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor who in 1807 established 
a machine factory at Li6ge. John and an elder 
brother, having in 1812 taken over their father's 
business, in 1815 started a woollen factory at 
Berlin, and in 1817 the famous works at Seraing. 

Cockton, Henry, comic novelist, was born in 
London in 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at Bury 
St Edmunds, where in 1841 he had married and 
taken to malting. Unless for their illustrations, 
all of his ten works are almost forgotten but 
one — Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist (1840). 

Codrington, Sir Edward, admiral, was born 
of a good old Gloucestershire family, 27th April 
1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 he 
was lieutenant of Lord Howe's flagship in the 
action off Ushant on the glorious 1st of June. 
At Trafalgar, in 1805, he was captain of the Orion, 
and leader of a squadron. He afterwards served 
in the North Sea, in Spanish waters, and in North 
America, and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 
1S21. In 1826 he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Mediterranean squadron, and took 
the leading part in the battle of Navarino, which 
destroyed the Turkish navy, 20tli October 1827. 
He received the Grand Cross of the Bath, with 
Russian and French orders ; but, the battle being 
considered an ‘untoward event,’ was recalled. 
Admiral of the red in 1S37, in 1839 commander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth, he died April 28, 1851. 
See Memoir by his daughter. Lady Bourchier 
(2 vols. 1873). — One son, General Sir William 
John, G.C. B. (1S04-S4), was commander-in-chief 

in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 

Another, Admiral Sir Henry John, K.C.B. 
(180S-77), took part in the destruction of St Jean 
d'Acre, and served in the Baltic in 1854-55. 

Cody, Samuel Franklin (1862-1913), horse- 
man and airman, born in Texas, was killed in 
flying. 4 Colonel’ Cody was not related to William 
Frederick Cody (‘ Buffalo Bill’: 1846-1917), of 
Iowa, who from 1883 ran a ‘ Wild West Show.’ 

Coehoorn, Menno, Baron van (1641-1704), the 
‘Dutch Vauban,’ was born near Leemvarden, and 
died at the Hague. [ KooJtoarn .] 

Ooello, Alonso Sanchez (e. 1515-90), Spanish 
ortrait- painter. —Claudio Coello (1621-98), 
panish religious painter. 

Coeur, Jacques (c. 1400 - 56 ), merchant of 
Bourgos, financed Charles VII., who imprisoned 
him for conspiracy. See Life by Kerr (1927). 

Coffin, Charles Hayden(1862-1935), singer and 
actor, born at Manchester of American parentage, 

Coggeshall, Ralph de, abbot from 1207 to 1218 
of tho Cistercian abbey of Coggeshall, was a native 
of Cambridgeshire, and wrote a Latin Chronicle 
(edited by J. Stevenson in 1875). 
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Cognlet, LfiON (1704-1880), historical and por- 
trait painter, was born and died in Paris. 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, LL.D. (l<So-18»l), 
bibliographer, born at Ipswich, Mass., was pro- 
fessor of Geology at Harvard 1S20-23, established 
the Round Hill School with Bancroft (q.v.), 
edited the New York Review (1836-42), and from 
1848 was superintendent of the Astor Library. 

Cogulnioeanu, Michael (1817-91), Rumanian 
historian and statesman. 

Cohorn. See Coehoorn. 

Coke, Sir Edward, jurist, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Milehani, 1st February 
1552. From Norwich school he passed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to 
Clifford's Inn, in 1572 to the Inner Temple ; and 
he was called to the bar in 15<8. His rise 
was rapid— from recorder of Coventry (1585) to 
member for Aldeburgh (15S9), Solicitor-general 
(1592), Speaker of the House of Commons (1593), 
Attorney-general (1594), Chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas (1606), Chief-justice of the Kings 
Bench and privy councillor (1613). Meanwhile 
he had married twice, first, in 1582, Bridget 
Paston, who brought him £30,000, and died 27th 
June 1598 ; next, nineteen weeks later, Lady Eliza- 
beth Hatton, the granddaughter of his patron, 
Lord Burghley. The rancour shown by him in 
the prosecutions of Essex, Raleigh, and the Gun- 
powder conspirators (1600-3-5) has gained him 
little credit with posterity; but from 1606 he 
stands forth as a vindicator of the national 
liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, every illegal 
encroachment on the part of both church and 
crown. Alone of twelve judges, he resisted the 
royal prerogative ; and in the Overbury case he 
showed an indiscreet zeal to come at the real 
truth. His removal from the bench on most 
trivial grounds (November 1617) was aggravated 
by a quarrel with his wife; and though ten 
months afterwards he was recalled to the council, 
his conduct in parliament from 1620 as a leader 
of the popular party, an opponent of Spain and 
of monopolies, estranged him for ever from the 
court. In 1621-22 he suffered nine months’ dur- 
auce in the Tower : still, old though he was, he 
carried his opposition into the next reign, the 
Petition of Right (1628) being largely his doing 
He died at Stoke Poges, 3d September 1634, and 
was buried at Tittleshall in Norfolk. Cokes 
four Institutes (1628-44) deal with tenures, 
statutes, criminal law, and the jurisdiction of 
the several law-courts. The first of these, and 
most famous, which in 1832 reached a 19th 
edition, is the so-called Coke upon Littleton— a. 
commentary that, in spite of its puerile ety- 
mologies, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen parts of his epoch- 
making Law Reports were published during his 
lifetime (1600-15) ; and the whole, translated out 
of the original French and Latin, fills 6 vols. in 
Thomas and Fraser’s edition (1826). See Lives 
by Woolrych (1826), C. W. Johnson (1837), C. W. 
James (1929). [Pronounced Cooke in his lifetime.] 

Coke, Thomas (1747-1S14), Methodist bishop, 
born at Brecon, graduated in 176S at Oxford, and 
became a curate in Somerset, but in 1777 joined 
the Methodists, and was attached to the London 
circuit. He nine times visited America, and died 
in the Indian Ocean on a missionary voyage to 
Ceylon. He published, besides religious works, 
extracts from his American Journals (1790), a 
History of the West Indies (3 vols. 1808-11), and, 
with Henry Moore, a Life of Wesley (1792). 

Coke, T. W. See Leicester of Holkham. 


Oolard, Mansion, the first printer of Bruges, 
of French extraction, died in 1484. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, French statesman, 
was born at Rheims, 29th August 1619, obtained 
a post in the War Office, and in 1651 entered 
the service of Mazarin. When in 1661 he 
became the chief minister of Louis XIV., he 
found the finances in a ruinous condition, and 
immediately began his reforms. Dishonest ad- 
ministrators were imprisoned ; farmers of the 
state-revenues were forced to yield up the re- 
sources of the crown ; the debts of the state 
were reduced by arbitrary composition ; and in 
all the departments of finance order and economy 
were introduced, so that in ten years the revenue 
was more than doubled. Agriculture was im- 
proved and commerce extended, roads and canals 
were made. He reorganised the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique, and St Domingo, and 
founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. 
He found France with a lew old rotten ships, 
and in a few years had provided her with one of 
the strongest fleets in the world, with well- 
equipped arsenals, and a splendid body of sea- 
men. He improved the civil code, and introduced 
a marine code. The Academies of Inscriptions, 
Science, and Architecture were founded by him. 
In short, Colbert was the patron of industry, 
commerce, art, science, and literature the 
founder of a new epoch in France. His aim was 
to raise the strength of France by developing 
every side of the national life. In this — often by 
arbitrary measures— he entirely succeeded during 
the early part of Louis’s reign, but the wars and 
the extravagance of the court undid all that had 
been accomplished. Colbert died 6th September 
1683, bitterly disappointed, and hated by the 
people as the cause of their oppressive taxea 
See his Lettres, Instructions et Memoires (8 vols. 
1862-82) ; Lives by Clement (3d ed. 1S92), Ney- 
inarck (1877), Gourdault (6th ed. Tours, 1885), 
Dussieux (1886), La Ronctere (1919-20) ; books 
by Cosnac (1892), Cole (1939). [ Kol-bayr .] 

Colburn, Henry, a London publisher, who in 
1814 started the New Monthly Magazine , and died 
16th August 1855. 

Colburn, Zeraii (1804-40), born in Vermont, 
U.S., displayed such powers of calculation that 
in 1810 his father left Vermont to exhibit him. 
He answered in twenty seconds such questions 
as ‘How many hours in 1811 years?’ and a few 
years later solved much more complicated pro- 
blems with equal rapidity. He was shown in 
Great Britain and Paris; from 1816 to 1819 he 
studied at Westminster School at the expense of 
the Earl of Bristol. His father died in 1824, and 
he returned to America ; here he was a Methodist 
preacher for nine years, and from 1835 professor 
of Languages at Norwich, Vt. His remarkable 
faculty disappeared as he grew to manhood. 

Colby, Thomas Frederick (1784-1852), entered 
the Engineers in 1801, rose to the rank of major- 
general, and from 1802 to 1846 was engaged in 
the ordnance survey, its director from 1820. See 
Memoir by Portlock (1869). 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Lord, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was born at Abing- 
don, 14th October 1757. He was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, and in 
1779 entered the Middle Temple. In 1792 his 
practice was bringing him £1500 per annum ; in 
1794 he received the post, worth £2700, of clerk 
of the rules in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Returned to parliament as a strong Tory in 1795, 
he improved in his first session the legislation 
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regarding temporary aud expiring laws ; and it 
is due to his exertions that municipal bodies 
receive a copy of all new acts as soon as they are 
printed. To him too we mainly owe the Private 
Bill Office and the royal record commission, 
whose proceedings he for many years superin* 
tended. But his greatest service was in the 
Act (1800) for taking the first census. Speaker 
from 1802 until 1817, he then received a pension 
of £4000 a year, and was created Baron Colchester, 
his father having been rector of All Saints, Col- 
chester. He died 7th May 1829. See his Diary 
and Correspondence (3 vols. 1861), edited by his 
son Charles, second Lord Colchester (1798-1867), 
who was postmaster-general in 1858. 

Cole, George. See Cole, Vicat. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard, economist 
and novelist, was born in 1889 at Ealing. 

Cole, Sir Henry (1808-82 ; K.C.B. 1875), born 
at Bath, became assistant-keeper of the Records 
in 1838. He wrote for the newspapers, and, as 
‘Felix Summerly,’ produced children’s books. 
Chairman of the Society of Arts, he did valuable 
service on the committee of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, founded the South Kensington Museum, 
and in 1S60 became its director. See his Auto- 
biography (1884). 

Cole, Thomas (1801-48). born at Bolton, re- 
moved to America in 1819, where he became 
one of the best-known landscape-painters. In 
1830 two of his pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching 
tours through England, France, and Italy ; but 
all his best landscapes were American. 

Cole, Vicat, landscape-painter (especially of 
Surrey scenes), was born at Portsmouth, 17th 
April 1833, the son of the painter, George Cole 
(1810-83). From 1853 a frequent contributor 
to Royal Academy exhibitions, ho was elected 
an A.R.A. in 1870, and an R.A. in 1S80. He died 
8th April 1893. See Life by Chignel! (3 vols. 1899). 

Cole, William (1714-78), Cambridge antiquary, 
the friend of Horace Walpole, took Anglican 
orders, but was always inclined to Catholicism. 
He left his MSS. to the British Museum. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, the pioneer of 
Sanskrit scholarship, was born in London, 
15th June 1765, the sun of Sir George Cole- 
brooke, banker, and chairman of the East India 
Company. He was educated at home, and in 
1782 obtained a writership in the Bengal service. 
His duties as revenue officer at Tirhut led him to 
make a minute study of Bengal husbandry, and 
his Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795) formed 
so searching a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work could not be published in England. 
At Purneah his legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn Sanskrit; and ho began in 
1794 publishing essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Asiatic Researches. Removed 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mirzapur, he trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit the Digest of Hindu Law 
on Contracts and Successions (4 vols. 1798). On 
his return from a mission to Nagpur (1799-1801) 
lie was appointed a judge of the new court 
of appeal at Calcutta and honorary profes- 
sor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit, at tho college 
of Fort William. Yet he contrived during this 
busy period to publish the first (and only) volume 
of his Sanskrit (Dammar (1805). and 'to write 
his famous articles on the Vedas, the Jains, 
Ac. He obtained a seat on the council (1S07)’ 
retired in 1814, and died in London, loth March 
1887. See Lifo by his son, Sir T. E. Colobrooke 


(1873), and Max Mtlller’s Biographical Essays 
(1884). 

Colenso, John William, Bishop of Natal, was 
born at St Austell, January 24, 1814, and graduat- 
ing in 1836 from St John's College, Cambridge, 
as second wrangler, was elected a fellow. In 
1838 he became an assistant-master at Harrow, in 
1842 a tutor at Cambridge, and in 1846 rector of 
Forncett St Mary in Norfolk. He published 
Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra in 1848, Plane 
Trigonometry in 1851, and Village Sermons in 1853, 
in which same year he was appointed first Bishop 
of Natal. He soon mastered the Zulu language, 
prepared a grammar and dictionary, and trans- 
lated the Prayer-book and part of tne Bible. In 
a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
(18G1) he objected to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. He became convinced of the im- 
probability of many statements of facts and 
numbers in the Bible ; and The Pentateuch and the. 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined (7 parts, 1862- 
79) brought down upon its writer an avalanche 
of criticism, and was condemned in both Houses 
of Convocation. In 1864 he was deposed from 
his see by his Metropolitan, Bishop Gray of 
Capetown ; but on appeal the Privy-council de- 
clared the deposition ‘null and void’ (1865); 
and in 1866 the Court of Chancery ordered the 
payment of his income, with arrears. Bishop 
Gray next publicly excommunicated him, and 
consecrated a new bishop with nearly the same 
diocese. In 1874 Colenso visited England, con- 
ferred with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
pleaded the cause of Langalibalele, a dispossessed 
Zulu chief. He was author of Ten I Veeks in 
Natal (1855) ; The New Bible Commentary Literally 
Examined (1871-74); Lectures on the Pentateuch 
and the Moabite Stone (1873) ; and a volume of 
Sermons (1873). His works in algebra and aritli- 
metic are still standard school-books. He died 

at V,- ir k an » Natal > 20, 1883. See Life by Sir 
G. IV. Cox (2 vols. 1888). J 


Colepeper, John, a native of Sussex, served 
abroad, and was returned for Kent in 1640 to 
the Long Parliament. There he pursued a course 
much the same as Hyde’s (see Clarendon). 
and in 1642 was created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in 1643 Master of the Rolls, and in 
1644 Lord Colepeper. He died 11th June 1660. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, was born October 
21, 1772, at Ottery St Mary, Devonshire, where 
his father was vicar and master of the grammar- 
school. A singularly precocious child, he was 
sent in his ninth year to Christ’s Hospital 
and here plunged with eagerness into a whole 
library of literature, reading Homer and Virgil 
for the mere pleasure of it. Ho translated the 
hymns of Synesius, and studied works on medicine 
in Latin, on metaphysics in Greek, but during 
the last of his ejght years at school suffered 
much from rheumatic fever and other ailments 

year at Jesus Coll «eo. Cambridge 
(1 4 91), he did good work in classics, and became 
one of four selected candidates for the Craven 
scholarship in 1793 ; but chiefly gave himself up 
to general literature, and turned a strong Liberal. 
He got into money difficulties, became de- 
pressed, and, fleeing to London, enlisted in the 
15th Dragoons; but was bought out, and returned 
to Cambridge, to leave it, however, without a 
degree. At Bristol in 1794 he got engaged to 
Sara Fricker, a sister-in-law of Southey and of 
Lovell, and formed with thorn the Quixotic plan 
of emigration to tho banks of the Susquehanna, 
where they were to found a Communist 4 Fantiso* 
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cracy.’ After a visit to London, wheie he re- 
newed his acquaintance with his schoolfellow 
Lamb, he began a course of miscellaneous lectur- 
ing on literary and political subjects. Joseph 
Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, offered him thirty 
guineas for a volume of poems, with a guinea for 
every additional hundred lines ; and on the 
strength of this he married Sara Fl icker (1795X 
and went to a small cottage at Clevedon. But 
we soon find him in Bristol getting his volume 
of poems ready for the press (it was published in 
April 1796), and starting a weekly journal, the 
Watchman , which only reached its tenth number 
— the generous Cottle bearing all the loss. 
Coleridge next preached in the Unitarian 
chapels around Bristol. Another friend — 
Thomas Poole of Nether Stowey— provided him 
with a small house and garden ; and to Stowey 
in 1797 Coleridge removed with his wife and 
child. Poole also very generously raised a sum 
of money to provide an annuity. In 1796 Words- 
worth and Coleridge exchanged visits; in July 
1797 the Wordsworths moved to Alfoxden ; and 
during that winter Coleridge was their almost 
daily companion. Wordsworth and he dis- 
cussed the principles of poetry, and planned 
the Lyrical Ballads (1798), that memorable 
little volume to which Coleridge contributed 
the Ancient Mariner. While living at Stowey, 
Coleridge still preached occasionally ; but in 1798 
he accepted an annuity of £150 from the brothers 
Wedgwood, given to him on the condition that 
he would devote his life wholly to poetry and 
philosophy. In that year he started with the 
Wordsworths for Germany, and studied German 
at Ratzeburg and Gottingen, returning to Eng- 
land in June 1799. Next winter he went up to 
London, and there translated Wallenstein. He 
now made fresh attempts at journalism, and for 
a few months wrote both prose and verse for the 
Morning Post. In July 1800 he went north to 
Keswick, whither Southey followed him in 1803, 
whilst the Wordsworths were already settled at 
Grasmere. Rheumatism and neuralgia had ere 
this tortured Coleridge ; he had had recourse to the 
anodyne of opium ; and little by little the habit 
grew, until the ‘Kendal black drop' at length 
enslaved him. It injured his constitution and 
killed his imagination ; it enfeebled his will and 
destroyed his sense of truth and honour. In 
1803 he started with the Wordsworths on their 
memorable Scottish tour, but left them in a 
fortnight. In April 1804 he sailed for Malta to 
be secretary to the governor, an office for which 
he was utterly unsuited. From Malta he went to 
Bicily, to Naples, and to Rome ; and in 1806 he 
returned to England. He began in 1808 what 
might have been a very remai'kable series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; but the ex- 
periment failed. He projected a new weekly 
paper, The Friend , printed at Penrith at his own 
expense, which survived from August 1809 to 
March 1810. The habit of opium-eating could 
not now be hidden from his friends ; the Words- 
worths tried their utmost to befriend him, but 
were misunderstood, and an estrangement lasted 
for years. 

During Coleridge’s later years in London he 
tried the experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. 
Occasionally his appearances were brilliant ; more 
usually they were absolute failures ; but his con- 
versational powers increased. All his life he 
had been in the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Beaumonts and Wedg- 
woods, Wordsworth and De Quincey ; and though 
U© occasionally did generous things to others, his 


neglect of his own family put a severe strain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to him. From 
1816 he lived at Higligate with Mr and Mrs Gill- 
man. Though a wreck of his former self, as he 
grew older the baneful opium-habit lessened ; 
he was able to do a good deal of miscellaneous 
writing, and he became a sort of oracle to a 
circle of worshippers. In 1828 he took a short 
tour with the Wordsworths to the Rhine. He 
died 23d July 1834, and was buried at High- 
gate. As a poet, critic, and philosopher Cole- 
ridge was a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of letters. He was marked as a poet 
by originality, insight, grace, musicalness, deft 
subtlety of thought, naturalness, and charm of 
diction ; and he may be said to have inaugurated 
a new era by his poetic idealism. He was one of 
the most suggestive of critics. Though not pro- 
foundly learned, he was very widely read ; and 
he did more than any one to leaven English 
philosophy, literature, and theology with the 
spirit of Germany. Coleridge's works include : 
Poems (1796); Wallenstein (1800); The Friend 
(1809-10); Remorse (1813); Christabel, Kubla 
Khan , &c. (1816) ; The Statesman's Manual (1816) ; 
Sibylline Leaves (1817); Biographia Literaria 
(1817) ; Aids to Reflection (1825) ; Literary Remains 
(4 vols. 1836-38); Confessions of an Enquiring 
Spirit (1840) ; Essay on Method (1845) ; and Anima 
Poetai (1895). See, besides reminiscences by 
Allsop, Cottle, De Quincey, Lamb, &c., and the 
references in the memoirs of Wordsworth and 
Southey, works on Coleridge by Brandi (1882), 
Traill (18S4), Dvkes Campbell (1893), J. Aynard 
(in French, 1907), Fausset (1926), Charpentier 
(1929), J. H. Muirhead (1930), and Unpublished 
Letters (1932). His grandson Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge edited his Letters (1S95) and Complete 
Poetical Works (1912). 

Coleridge’s eldest son, Hartley (1796-1849), 
born at Clevedon, Somerset, was brought up by 
Southey at Greta Hall, and was educated at 
Ambleside school and Merton College, Oxford. 
His scholarship was great but unequal ; his 
failures to w T in the Newdigate filled him with ‘a 
passionate despondency;’ and he forfeited an 
Oriel fellowship by intemperance. He spent two 
years in London, tried taking pupils at Ambleside, 
occasionally writing for Blackwood's Magazine , 
lived some time at Grasmere, and then went to 
live at Leeds with one Bingley, a publisher, for 
whom he wrote biographies, published under the 
titles of Biographia Borealis (1833) and Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire (1836). Bingley also 
printed a small volume of his poems in 1833. 
Hartley ’subsequently lived at Grasmere, with 
two short intervals of teaching at Sedbergh 
grammar-school. Provided for by an annuity, 
he continued to write poetry, and edited Ford 
and Massinger. His days were spent in fitful 
study, lonely reverie, and wanderings over the 
Lake Country, with occasional lapses into intem- 
perance. His poetry is graceful, tender, and 
sincere. His Poems were collected by his brother 
Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 1851); also his 
Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 1851). See Lives 
by Griggs (1929), Hartman (1931). 

Sara, the gifted daughter of the great Cole- 
ridge, was born 23d December 1802, at Greta 
Hall, Keswick, and brought up by Southey. In 
1822 she translated Dobrizhofer’s Latin Ac- 
count of the AbipmieSy and in 1825 the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s ’ memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. 
In 1829 she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and helped to edit her father's 
writings. She died 3d May 1852. Her owu 
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works were Pretty lessons for Good Children 
(1834) and Phantasmion (1837), a fairy-tale. Her 
Memoirs and Letters were edited by her daughter 
in 1873. — Her son, Herbert Coleridge (1830-61), 
educated at Eton and Balliol, was called to the 
bar, bub devoting himself to comparative philo- 
logy, worked for the Philological Society’s dic- 
tionary, and wrote a Thirteenth Century Glossarial 
Index (1859) and an essay on King Arthur. 

John Duke Coleridqe, Lord Coleridge 
(1821-94), was the eldest son of the judge Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge (1 790-1 87C), the poet’s 
nephew and Keble’s biographer. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, he became successively So- 
licitor-general (1808), Attorney-general (1871), 
Chief-justice of the Common Pleas (1873), and 
Lord Chief-justice of England (1880). 

Colerldge-Taylor, Samuel (1875-1912), born 
in London, the son of a West African and an 
Englishwoman, composed Hiawatha (1898-1900) 
and other cantatas and orchestral works. 

Coles, Cowter Phipps (1819-70), born at 
Ditcliain Park, Hampshire, became captain in 
the navy in 1S56. He designed a kind of turret* 
vhip which sank with him off Cape Finisterre. 

Colet, John, born in London about 1467, was 
the son of Sir Henry Colet, twice Lord Mayor. 
Colet studied at Oxford, and about 1493 travelled 
to Italy. Here he became acquainted with the 
views of Savonarola, which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard with increas- 
ing approval. Having returned to England in 
1490, and been ordained priest, he lectured at 
Oxford on the Epistles of St Paul, and at- 
tracted great attention, his principles of inter- 
pretation being at every point opposed to those 
of the scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus 
came to Oxford, and it isoneof Colet’schiefclaims 
to remembrance that he powerfully influenced 
that scholar’s opinions on the proper methods of 
Scripture interpretation and on the value of the 
scholastic philosophy. In 1505 Colet was made 
Dean of St Paul’s, and continued to deliver 
lectures on different books of Scripture, which 
gave rise to much diversity of opinion ; charges 
of heresy were brought against him, but Axcli- 
bishop Warham refused to support them. With 
the largo fortune Colet inherited from his father 
he founded St Paul’s School in 1509-12. He died 
of dropsy, 16th September 1519. See Seebohm’s 
Oxford Reformers (2d ed. 1SC9), and Life by the 
Rev. J. H. Lupton (1887 ; new ed. 1909). 

Colfax, Schuyler (1S23-S5), American states- 
man was born at New York, and died at Mankato, 
Minnesota. Originally a newspaper editor, in 
186S he was elected vice-president of the United 
States, in Grant’s first term. Implicated, appar- 
ently unjustly, in the Credit Mobilier charges of 
1873, ho spent the rest of his life in political re- 
tirement. See Life by Hollister (1S86). 

Coligny, Gaspard de, born at Ch&tillon-sur- 
Loing, 10th February 1519, earlj listinguished 
himself in the wars of Francis I. cud Henry II. 
In 1552 he was made admiral of France, though 
ho never commanded at sea ; in 1557 he saved his 
country by holding St Quentin with a handful of 
men for seventeen days against the army of Spain. 
It was during his imprisonment, after the capture 
of this town, that ho embraced Protestantism, to 
the furtherance of which the rest of his life was 
consecratod. After the defeat of Dreux (1562), 
where Condd was takon prisoner, Coligny drew off 
the Huguenot remnant into Normandy ; in the 
second Huguenot war, on Condd’s death (1509), ho 
was appointed generalissimo nnd brought about 


the favourable peace of St Germain (1570). Cath- 
arine de' Medici, however, alarmed at the grow- 
ing power of the Huguenots and at Coligny’s 
ascendency over young Charles IX., determined 
by one desperate stroke to regain her power ; 
and Coligny was one of the first victims in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, 24th August 1572. 
He was the noblest Frenchman of his time. His 
religious zeal was purely disinterested, and he 
had France's welfare deeply at heart. His great 
aim was to make the Huguenots a national party, 
and to defeat the schemes of Spain, who he saw 
was bent on supremacy. See Lives by Blackburn 
(Phila. 1869), Bersier (trans. 1884), Delaborde(Par. 
1880), and Whitehead (1904). [KoUeen-yee.) 

Colins, Alexander (c. 1526-1612), sculptor, 
was born at Mechlin, and died at Innsbruck. 

Collard, Frederick William (1772-1860), a 
London piano-manufacturer, born at Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset, like his brother and partner, 
William Frederick (1776-1806). 

Colie, Raffaello del (c. 1490-1560), an Italian 
religious painter. 

Colleoni, Bartolommeo (1400-75), a famous 
condottiere, born near Bergamo. See Life by 
Oscar Browning (1891), and Verrocchio. 

Colley, Sir Georoe, born in 1835, went as an 
ensign in the 2d or Queen’s Foot to Cape Colony 
in 1854. He was a border magistrate in 1857-58, 
surveyed the Trans-kei, and served with his regi- 
ment in China in 1860. He was then major of 
brigade at Plymouth, and a professor at the Staff 
College. He ably managed the transport service 
in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 accom- 
panied Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where he 
was colonial treasurer, and prepared a valuable 
report and map of the Transvaal and Swaziland. 
From 1876 to 1880, except for brief service in 
Zululand and the Transvaal, he was private seem 
tary to Lord Lytton, then viceroy in India. Ap 
pointed governor and commander-in-chief of Natal 
in April 18S0, he commanded against the Boers at 
Laing's Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot through 

the forehead, at Majuba Hill, February 27, 1881. 
See Life by Sir W. Butler (1899). 

Collier, Arthur (1680-1732), was born at 
Steeple Langford rectory, Wiltshire, studied at 
Oxford, and himself becamo rector of Langford 
in 1704. At Balliol he had devoted himself to 
the study of Descartes and Malebranche ; and his 
Clavis Universalis (1713, but written 1703) coin- 
cides remarkably with Berkeley’s Theomj oj 
Vision (1709). See Life by R. Benson (1837). 

Collier, Jeremy, nonjuror, was bora at Stow 
cum Quy, Cambridgeshire, 23d September 1650. 
His father was a clerical schoolmaster at 
Ipswich, and here and at Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, he was educated, afterwards becoming 
rector of Ampton near Bury St Edmunds, and 
lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His reply to Burnet’s 
Inquiry into the Stale of Affairs (1688) cost him 
some months in Newgate. He next waged war- 
fare on the crown with incisive pamphlets, and 
was arrested in 1692 on suspicion of being in- 
volved in a Jacobite plot. In 1696 he gave 
absolution to the would-be assassins Friend and 
Parkyns on the scaffold, for which offence he was 
outlawed. In 1697 he published his Short View oj 
the Immorality of the English Stage , which fell 
hko a thunderbolt among the wits. Congreve and 
Vanbrugh answered angrily, and were crushed 
anew by Collior. Dryden In the preface to his 
Fables (1700) acknowledged that he had been justly 
reprovod. Collier continued to preach to a con- 
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{negation of noiyurors, and was consecrated 
bishop in 1713. He upheld the ‘ usages, and laid 
himself open to a charge of holding Romish views. 

He died April 2(5, 1720. Of his forty-two hooks 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
remembered. His largest works were the G heat 
Historical , Geographical, Genealogical, and Poetical 
Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and An 
astical History of Great [Britain (2 vols. folio, 
1708-14; new ed. by Lathbury, 1852). 

Collier, Hon. John (1850-1934), painter of 
portraits and ‘problem pictures, was born in 
London, the son of Lord Monkswell. _ 

Collier, John (1708-86), the Lancashire poet, 
•Tim Bobbin,’ was born at Urmston, near Man- 
chester, the son of the curate of Stretford and 
from 1729 was usher or master of a school at 
Milnrow, near Rochdale. His rhyming satire, 
The Blackbird, appeared in 1739, and Ins Kteu; of 
the Lancashire Dialect (in humoroim dialogne) in 
1775. See his Works, with Life (Rochdale, 1895> 

Collier, John Payne, born in London, 11th 
January 1789, became in 1S09 a parliamentary 
reporter for the Times, next for the > Morning 
Chronicle, and, called to the bar m 1829, wrote 
regularly for the latter down to 1S47. His real ( 
literary career commenced in 1820 with The 
Poetical Decameron. From 1825 to 182 1 he issued 
a new edition of Dodslefs Old Plays, and in 1S31 
his Histoi'y of English Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. Appointed 
librarian by the Duke of Devonshire, lie from 
1835 to 1839 published New Facts regarding 
Shakespeare, followed by an edition of the plays 
(8 vols 1842-44), and Shakesjieare s Libramj (1844), 
a reprint of the histories, novels, and ©aiiy 
dramas on which Shakespeare drew. In 1852 lie 
announced his discovery of an extensive series 
of marginal annotations in a 17 th-century hand 
on a copy of the second Shakespeare folio (1681- 
32) he had bought— the ‘ Perkins folio. These 
he published as Notes and Emendations to Shake- 
speare, and calmly lifted them into Ins 18o3 
edition of Shakespeare. The emendations were 
furiously applauded or furiously assailed ; the best 
Shakespearian students were more or less scepti- 
cal. Collier’s alleged discovery of his suspiciously 
long-lost notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shake- 
speare and Milton, delivered in 1811, was also 
called in question. When at last in 1859 the folio 
was sent to the British Museum for examination, 
it was conclusively proved that the boasted 
emendations were recent fabrications. Collier 
died at Maidenhead, 17th September 1883, and 
after his death some manipulated books were 
discovered in his own library. See Dr Ingleby s 
Complete View of the Shakspere Controversy (1861) ; 
Collier’s own An Old Man's Diai'y (1871-72); and 
Life and Bibliography by Wheatley (1885). 

Collings, Jesse (1831-1920), born at Littleham- 
cnm-Exmoutli in Devonshire, became head of a 
Birmingham business, and took an active part in 
municipal life. Elected Radical M.P. for Ipswich 
in 1880, he sat for Bordesley (Birmingham) as a 
Unionist (1886-1918), and was specially identified 

with the Agricultural Labourers’ Union and meas- 

ures for promoting allotments and small holdings 
(‘three acres and a cow’). P.C. 0892) '™ s 

under-secretary for the Home Office in 7895-1902. 
See Life by himself and Sir J. L. Green (1920). 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Lord, admiral, was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 26th September 
1750. He entered the navy at eleven, and from 
1778 his career was closely connected with that 
of Nelson, whom he followed up the ladder of 
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promotion step by step. Among the great naval 
victories in which he bore a prominent part, were 
those of Lord Howe otf Brest in 1794 ; of Lord 
Jervis oil' Cape St Vincent m 1797 ; and of 
Trafalgar in 1805, where he held the second com- 
mand. A peerage was his reward. After several 
years’ uneventful service in the Mediterranean 
he died at sea, March 7, 1810, and was buried 
beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. See his Correspond- 
once and Life (1828), and shorter Lives bv W. 
Davies (2d ed. 1878) and Clark Russell (1891). 

Collins. Anthony, deist, was born 21st June 
1676, at Heston, near Hounslow. He passed from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge and became 
the disciple and friend of John Locke. In L0< he 
published his Essay concerning the Ise of Rfoson , 
in 1709 Priestcraft in Perfection. In lilt m- 
visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc ; in 1713 appeared his Discourse on 
Free-thinking, best known of all his works, to 
which Bentley replied in his famous Remarks. 

In 1713 Collins made a second visit to Holland ; 
in 1718 he became treasurer for Essex, and in 
1724 issued his Grounds and Reasons of the Chris- 
tian Religion. lie died 13th December 1729. 

Collins, Charles A. See Collins, William. 
Collins, John Churton (1848-1908), who 
graduated from Balliol College, Oxford, in 18/-, 
was a learned critic and editor of English classics, 
and in 1904 became professor of English Litera- 
ture at Birmingham. See Life by his son (1J11). 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Irish politician 
and Sinn Fein leader, born near Clonakilty, was 
largely responsible for the negotiation ot the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1921. He was killed 
in an ambush between Bandon and Macroom. 

Collins, Mortimer (1827-85), the son of a 
Plymouth solicitor, resigned in 1856 a mathe- 
matical mastership in Guernsey to devote him- 
self to fiction, essays, verse, &c. Among his 
novels are Sweet Anne Page (1808) ; Marquis and 
Merchant (1871) ; Two Plunges for a Pearl (1872) ; 
Mr Carington, by ‘ Robert Turner Cotton (18(3) ; 
Transmigration (1874); From Midnight to Mid- 
night (1876); and A Fight with Fortune (18(6). 
See Life (1877) by his second wife (d. 1885) who 
collaborated with him in several works. 

Collins, William, poet, was born at Chichester, 
25th December 1721, the son ot a hatter, who 
was twice mayor. From the prebendal school 
of his native city he passed in 1733 to Win- 
chester, and thence in 1741 to Oxford, as a demy 
of Magdalene. He took his B.A. in 1743 ; and 
having been pronounced ‘ too indolent even lor 
the army,’ and dissuaded from entering the 
church, as the sole alternative lie came to 
London and sought to make a living by litera- 
ture. He now fell into ‘ irregular haDits, and 
was at times reduced to the greatest straits ; Dr 
Johnson once rescued him from the bailifls by 
obtaining an advance from a bookseller on the 
promise of Collins to translate the Poetics of 
Aristotle. It was during this period, however, 
that he wrote his Odes, upon which his fame as 
a poet now rests. They attracted no notice at 
the time of their publication (1747), and they 
were little valued even by Gray and Dr Johnson. 
By the death of an uncle in 1749, Collins in- 
herited £2000, which enabled him to retire to 
Chichester, and apparently to pursue a regular 
course of study. It was about this time that lie 
met Home, the author of Douglas , and gave him 
his Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands, a 
poem in which, says Lowell, 4 the whole 
Romantic School is foreshadowed. It was first 
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published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753 Col- 
lins felt the approaches of the mental disease to 
which he dually succumbed, and sought relief in 
a visit to France. On his return he gradually 
became worse, and his reason completely gave 
way, though he sometimes had lucid intervals. 
He died on 12th June 1759, so unknown to fame 
that no newspaper of the day has any notice of 
his death. See H. W. Garrod’s Collins (1929) and 
Edmund Blunden’s edition of the Poems (1929). 

Collins, William, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, was born in London, September 18, 1788, 
of a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the 
Royal Academy as a student; in 1812 his ‘Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas ; and 
from this time his pictures became popular. 
He exhibited 1(39 works, of which the best known 
are the ‘Blackberry Gatherers’ and ‘The Bird- 
catchers ’ (1814), ‘ Scene on the Coast of Norfolk ’ 
0815), ‘The Fisherman’s Departure' (1820), ‘As 
Happy as a King' (1830), and ‘Early Morning* 
(1840). Collins was elected an R. A. in 1820; 
studied and sketched in Italy in 1830-38 ; and 
died in London, February 17, 1847. See Life 
0848) by his elder son, William Wilkie Collins.— 
His second son, Charles Allston Collins 
(1828-73), in early life painted Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures which are valued by collectors. In 
1800 lie married the younger daughter of Charles 
Dickens, and having already turned his attention 
to literature, produced The Eye-witness essays 
(1860), two novels, &c. 

Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of William Collins, R.A., was born in London, 
8th January 1824. He was educated partly at 
Highbury, but during 1830-39 was with his 
parents in Italy. After his return he spent four 
years in business, and then entered Lincoln’s 
lun ; but gradually took to literature, the Life 
of his father (1848) being his earliest production. 
To it succeeded Antonina, or the Fall of Rome 
(1850), Basil (1852), Hide and Seek (1854), The 
Dead Secret (1857), The Woman in White (1S60), 
No Name (1802), Armadale (1800), The Moonstone 
(1868), The New Magdalen (1873), &c. — in all, 
fully a score of novels and collections of novel- 
ettes. He died 23d September 1889. See S. M. 
Ellis’s Wilkie Collins , £c. (1931). 

Collinson, Peter (1094-1768), botanist and 
naturalist, was born at Hugal Hall, near Win- 
dermere, and became a manufacturer of hosiery. 

Collinson, Sir Richard (1811-83), admiral and 
arctic navigator 1850-54, was born at Gateshead. 
See Journal of H.M.S. Enterprise, with a memoir 
by his brother (1889). 

Collot d’Herbois, Jean Marie (1751-96), born 
in Paris, had been a provincial actor, but was 
attracted by the Revolution back to Paris, where 
his impudence, his loud voice, and his Almanack 
du Pire Girard, secured his election to the 
National Convention. In 1793 he became presi- 
dent of the Convention and a member of the 
murderous Committee of Public Safety. Sent by 
Robespierre to Lyons, he took bloody revenge 
by guillotine and grapeshot on the inhabitants 
for having onco hissed him off the stage. He 
joined in the successful plot against Robespierre 
(1794), but himself was expelled from the Con- 
vention, and banished to Cayenne (1795), where 
he died. [Abno-rfer-bim/i'.] 

Colman, Georoe, ‘the Elder,’ playwright and 
manager, was born in 1732 at Florence, the son 
of the English envoy. He was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford, and called to the bar 
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in 1755. In 1760 his first piece, Polly Honey- 
combe, was produced at Drury Lane with great 
success ; next year came The Jealous Wife, and in 
1766 The Claridesline Marriage, written in con- 
junction with Garrick. In 1767 he purchased, 
with three others, Covent Garden Theatre, 
and held the office of manager for seven years, 
when he sold his share. In 1776 he pur- 
chased the Haymarket Theatre from Foote. 
In 1785 he had a stroke of paralysis, and he died 
in confinement 14th August 1794. — His son, 
George Colman, * the Younger,’ was born Octo- 
ber 21, 1702, and educated at Westminster, 
Oxford, aiul Aberdeen. During his father’s ill- 
ness he acted as manager of the Haymarket, and 
on his death the patent was transferred to him. 
As Examiner of Plays from 1824 he showed him- 
self both arrogant and finical. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he made money by his 
John Bxdl, Iron Chest, Heir at Law, and other 
comedies, and by songs like * Mynbeer Van Dunck.' 
He died 17tl> October 1836. See his Random. 
Records of My Life (1830). 

Colman, St, an Irish monk of Iona, who in 
661 became bishop of Lindisfarne, but in 664 
withdrew to Iona on the defeat of the Celtic 
party at the Council of Whitby. He died in 
Mayo, 8th August 676. 

Colman, Samuel (1832-1920), American painter, 
born in Portland, Maine, studied in Europe in 
1860-62, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1862, and first president (1866-71) of 
the American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. His pictures include scenes from 
Algeria, Germany, France, Italy, and Holland. 

Colnaghi, Paul (1751-1833), printseller, from 
Italy came to Paris, and then settled in London. 

Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready, a high 

on naval ma tters, was born 1st May 
1838, the son of Gen. G. T. Colomb, and rose to 
be captain in the Royal Marine Artillery 1854-69 
He was Conservative M.P. for Bow and Bromley 
1886-92, and for Yarmouth 1895-1906; in 1888 he 
was made a K.C.M.G. He died 27th May 1909. 

Colonna, a Roman family, which took its 
name from a village among the Alban Hills. 
Irom it have sprung a pope (Martin V., q.v ) 
several cardinals, generals, statesmen, and noted 
scholars, and Vittoria Colonna (c. 1492-15471 
The daughter of the Constable of Naples at 
four years old she was betrothed to a boy of* the 
same age; at seventeen they were married. 
After her husband’s death in the battle of Pavia 
(1625), Vittoria found her chief consolation in 
solitude and the cultivation of the Muse. During 
seven years of her widowhood she resided alter- 
nately at Naples and Ischia, and then in the 
convents of Orvieto and Viterbo. Later she 
lived in Rome, where she died in February 1647. 
She was the loved friend of Michelangelo, admired 
by Ariosto, and the intimate associate of the 
reforming party at the papal court Her poems 
appeared at Parma in 1538 ; the best edition is 
by Visconti (Rome, 18401 See her Correspond- 
ence (Turin, 1888), Mrs H. Roscoe’s Vittoria 
Colonna, her Life and Poems (1868), studies by 

X™ Reu, ™ nt < 1881 >’ the Hon - Alethea Lawley 
(1888), and Maud Jerrold (1906). 

Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (c. 1640-96), church 
composer and head of the Bologna Conservatorio. 

Oolonsay, Lord. See M‘Neill. 

OolqnJjoun, Archibald Ross (1848-19141 born 
off the Cape, travelled extensively for engineer- 
ing, political, and journalistic purposes. First 
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Administrator of Mashonaland, lie wrote many 
works of travel and politics. [Jfo-Aoon'.] 

Colauhoun, John, second son of Sir James 
Colauhoun of Luss, was born in Edinburgh, 6th 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh University, 
served in the Dragoons 1829-34, and became a 
supreme authority on sport in Scotland His 
Afoor and Loch (1840) was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5tli (1884) editions. 
Bocks and Rivers appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots , 1868; andSporting Days, I860. 
He died at Edinburgh, 27tli M&y 1885.--His 
uncle, John Campbell Colquhoun (1785-1854), 
wrote much on mesmerism. He was sherilt- 
depute of Dumbartonshire from 1815. 

oolauhoun, Patrick (1745-1820), born at Dum- 
barton. became in 1782 provost of Glasgow, and 
in 1792 a London police-magistrate. He was 
indefatigable in forwarding reforms, and wrote 
innumerable pamphlets, besides Police of the 
Metropolis (1795) and Population and It ealtli of 
the British Empire (1814). 

Colston, Edward (1036-1721), a Bristol mer- 
chant and philanthropist, Tory and liigh-church- 
man. He bestowed over £70,000 in establish- 
ing or endowing almshouses, schools, and other 
public benefactions. From 1089 he lived chiefly 
at Mortlake. His ‘ day’ falls on 13th November, 
and is celebrated yearly at Bristol in dinners 
held by Conservative, Liberal, and non-political 
societies founded in honour of his memory. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-62), inventor, born in 
Hartford, Conn., ran away to sea in 1827, and 
about 1832 travelled over America, lecturing on 
chemistry. In 1835 he took out his tirst patent 
for a revolver, which after the Mexican war was 
adopted for the U.S. army. He expended over 
S2 500 000 on an immense armoury in Hartford, 
where he died, and where his widow erected a 
handsome Episcopal church to his memory. 

Colton, Charles Caleb (c. 1780-1832), clergy- 
man, sportsman, gambler, suicide, and author of 
the aphoristic Lacon (2 vols. 1820-22). 

Columba, Colum-cille or Colm, St, was 
born at Gartan, County Donegal, 7th December 
521, the son of a chief related to several of 
the princes then reigning in Ireland and in 
the west of Scotland. He studied under St 
Finnian at Moville on Strangford Lough and 
under another St Finnian at Clonard ; in 546 
he founded the monastery of Derry, and in 
553 that of Durrow. The belief that he had 
caused the bloody battle of Culdremhne in 
561 led to his excommunication and exile from 
his native land. Accompanied by twelve dis- 
ciples, he found a resting-place in the little 
island of Hy (Iona or I Colum-cille), and having 
planted a monastery there (563), he set him- 
self to convert the Northern Piets; and he 
and his followers founded monasteries on the 
Pictish mainland, the Western Islands, and the 
Orkneys. The parent house of Iona exercised 
supremacy over all these, as well as over the 
Columban churches in Ireland and those after- 
wards established in the north of England. In 
his system the bishops were subordinate to 
the abbots, though episcopal orders were recog- 
nised and bishops only could ordain. The Coluni- 
ban churches kept Easter on a different day from 
the Roman churches, and their clergy had a 
peculiar tonsure. Columba’s health began to fail 
in 593, and he died 9tli June 597. An Altus pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum has 
been ascribed to him by unbroken tradition. On 
the night before his death he was engaged on a 


transcript of the Psalter, and the Annals of Cion- 
macnois state that he wrote three hundred books 
with his own hand. See the Life by Adamnau 
(q.v.) ; the Life of Columcille, compiled by Manus 
O’Donnell (1532), trans. by O Kellelier and Schoep- 

S erle (Illinois Univ. Press, 1918); and works by 
louglas Simpson (1927), J. A. Duke (1932). 

Columban, or Columbanus, St, ‘the younger 
Columba,’ born in Leinster in 543, studied under 
St Comgall at Bangor in Down, about 58o went to 
Gaul with twelve companions, and founded the 
monasteries of Anegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaine 
in the Vosges country. His adherence to the 
Celtic Easter involved him in controversy ; and 
the courage with which he rebuked the vices ot 
the Burgundian court led to his expulsion. Alter 
a year or two at Bregenz, on Lake Constance, he 
passed into Lombardy, and in 612 founded the 
monastery of Bobbio, in the Apennines, where he 
died 21st Nov. 615. His writings, all in Latin, 
comprise a monastic rule, six poems on the vanity 
of life, seventeen sermons, and a commentary on 
the Psalms (1878). See Life by Mrs T. Concannon 
(1915), Latin Life by the monk Jonas (trans. 
1896), Montalembert’s Monks of the IVest, Miss 
Stokes’s Six Months in the Apennines (1892), and 
her Three Months in the Forests of France (1895). 

Columbus, Christopher (Latinised from the 
Italian Cristoforo Colombo; Spanish, Cristdbal 
Col&n ), discoverer of the New World, was born at 
Genoa in 1451, the son of a wool-comber, and was 
bred to the same trade. But at fourteen he went 
to sea, fought with Tunisian galleys, and about 
1470, wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape St Vin- 
cent, reached the shores of Portugal on a plank. 
In Lisbon he married Filippa Moniz. As early as 
1474 he had conceived the design of reaching 
India by sailing westward — a design in which he 
was encouraged by the Florentine astronomer 
Toscanelli ; in 1477 he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,’ probably to or beyond Iceland ; and, 
having also visited the Cape Verd Islands and 
Sierra Leone, he began to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. He applied to John II. of 
Portugal ; later by letters to Henry VII. of 
England ; then to the powerful Duke of Medina 
Celi, who referred him to Isabella the Catholic, 
queen of Castile. After an adverse judgment 
from a board of advisers mainly ecclesiastics, his 
plans were rejected, but afterwards reconsidered ; 
and finally, after seven years of alternate en- 
couragement and repulse, they were accepted 
by Ferdinand and Isabella in April 1492. On 
Friday, 3d August, Columbus set sail from the 
bar of Saltes, an island near Palos, in com- 
mand of the small Santa Maria, with 50 men, 
and attended by two little caravels, the Pinta 
and the Nina, the whole squadron compris- 
ing only 120 adventurers. He first made the 
Canary Islands ; and though he found it hard to 
keep up the courage and patience of his crews, 
new land was descried on Friday, 12th October — 
now believed to have been Watling’s Island in 
the Bahamas. He then visited Cuba and His- 
paniola (Hayti), planted a small colony, and set 
sail with his two caravels (for the flagship had 
been wrecked). Alter an exceedingly tempestuous 
voyage, he re-entered the port of Palos, March 
15, 1493, and was received with the highest 
honours by the court. He sailed on his second 
voyage on 25tli September, with three carracks 
and seventeen small caravels, and on 3d November 
sighted Dominica in the West Indies. After a 
succession of wretched quarrels with his asso- 
ciates, and a long and desperate illness in Hispani- 
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ola, he returned to Spain much dejected in 1496. 
His third voyage, begun in 1498, resulted in the 
discovery of the South American mainland. In 
1500 Columbus and his brother were sent home in 
irons by a newly-appointed royal governor ; but 
the king and queen repudiated this action, and 
restored Columbus to favour. His last great 
voyage (1502-4), along the south side of the Gulf 
of Mexico, was accomplished in the midst of 
great hardships and many distresses, Spanish 
jealousy of the foreigner working against him 
on sea no less than at court. He died at 
Valladolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506, and was 
buried in a monastery near Seville, whence 
in 1536 his remains and those of his son 
Diego were removed to Santo Domingo, in His- 
paniola. In 1796 they were said to have been 
transferred to the cathedral at Havana ; and 
to Spain In 1899, they were deposited 
(1902) m Seville cathedral. A man of ardent 
impulse and poetical imagination, Columbus was 
hardly the stuff that leaders are made of; con- 
sequently he failed to control the turbulent and 
adventurous spirits among his followers. Al- 
though an honestly and earnestly religious and 
truly conscientious man, he was not seldom 
guilty of acts which subsequently brought him 
many compunctions of conscience. Irritable and 
Impetuous, he was, nevertheless, magnanimous 
and benevolent. His conduct in the capture and 
sale of slaves, though justified by the jurists and 
divines of the time, was indignantly condemned 
by the queen, and can only be explained by the 
desire of Columbus and the crown to obtain some 
revenue from his new discoveries, and by the 
expectation that while detained in slavery the 
natives might become christianised. — His brother 
Bartholomew, who died in Cuba in 1514, 
assisted him effectively in his labours. — Another 
brother, Giacomo (called in Spain Diego), also 
assisted him in his West Indian government. — 
Christopher's eldest son, Diego (c. 14S0-1526), 
was the heir to his honours, merits, and mis- 
fortunes; while a natural son, Don Fernando 
(1488-1539), wrote an important Life of hie father 
(Italian translation, Venice, 1571). Sec the Lives 
by Irving (1S31), St John (1850), Crompton (1859), 
Helps (1868), Traducci (Eng. trails. 1891), Elton 
(1892), C. K. Adams (1S92), and Markham (1S92) ; 
his letters, edited by Major (1870) ; the Journal of 
his first voyage (ed. Markham, 1893, C. Jane, 1931); 
Winsor’s Columbus (1891); and works by Harrisse 
(1895-1900), Thacher (1904), and F. Young (1906). 

Columella, L. Junius Moderatus, Roman 
writer on agriculture, was born atGadesin Spain, 
and flourished about 60 b.c. He resided for some 
time in Syria but chiefly at Rome, and died 
robably at Tarentum. His De lie Rust ica, in 12 
ooks, treats of arable and pasture lands, culture 
of vines, olives, &c., care of domestic animals, 
&c., gardening (in dactylic hexameters), arbori- 
culture, &c. Editions are Schneider's in Nov fores 
Rei Rusticce (1794), and Postgate’s (1904). 

Colvin, John Russell, born at Calcutta in 
May 1807, was educated at St Andrews and the 
East India College at Ilailoybury, and in 1820 
went out to Bengal. Private secretary to Lord 
Auckland from 1836 to 1S42, in 1854 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Ho died in the fort of Agra, then be- 
sieged by the mutineers, 0th Sept. 1857. See the 
Life in the ‘ Rulers of India ’ series by bis son, 
Sir Auckland Colvin (1895).— That son, born in 
1838, was educated at Eton and Haileybury, 
Bute red the India Civil Service in 1858, in 1880 | 


was appointed English Controller -general in 
Egypt, in 1881 was made a K.C.M.G., in 1887-92 
was lieutenant-governor of the N.W. Provinces, 
and died 26th March 1908. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, born at Norwood, Surrey, 
18th June 1845, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where be gained the chancellor’s medal 
for English verse (I860), and, graduating in 1807 
as third classic, became a fellow in 1869. He was 
elected Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
in 1S73, and director of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
in 1876, a post which he resigned on becoming 
keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings 
in Lite British Museum (1884-1912). His writings, 
for periodicals or in book-form, are marked by 
accurate scholarship and poetic feeling, and deal 
with Diirer, Flaxman, Landor, Keats, R. L. 3., 
&c. He died May 11, 1927. See his Memories (1921). 

Combe, Abram (1785-1827), an Edinburgh 
socialist, a disciple of Robert Owen. 

Combe, George, phrenologist and moral philo- 
sopher, was born, a brewer’s son, in Edinburgh, 
October 21, 178S. He became a Writer to the 
Signet in 1812, and practised till 1837, when he 
devoted himself to popularising his views on 
phrenology and education. Through Spurzheim 
lie became a convert to phrenology, and wrote 
Essays on Phrenology (1819) and Elements of 
Phrenology (1824, 9th ed. 1862). But his most 
important production is The Constitution of Man 
(1828 ; 10th ed. 1893), which was violently opposed 
as inimical to revealed religion. He numbered 
amongst his friends Cobden, Robert Chambers, 
and ‘ George Eliot.’ He travelled and lectured 
in the United Kingdom, Germany, and America, 
and published Notes on the United States (1841). 
Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (1794-1868), 
daughter of Mrs Siddons ; he died 14th August 
1858. Other works were Lectures on Popular 
Education (1S33), Moral Philosophy (1840), Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation (1854), The Currenci 
Question (1S55), The Relation between Science aiu't 
Religion (1857). Combe’s ideas on popular educa- 
tion were carried out for some years in a secular 
school which he founded in Edinburgh in 1848, 
where the sciences were taught, including physi- 
ology and phrenology. Sec Life by C. Gibbon 
(1878); and Combes views and articles on Educa- 
tion , collected by Jolly (1§79).— His brother, 
Andrew, M.D., was born in Edinburgh, October 
27, 1797, and in 1823 commenced to practise there. 
In 1836 he received the appointment of physician 
to the king of the Belgians, but his health failing, 
he returned to Scotland, where in 183S lie became 
a physician to Queen Victoria. He died at 
Gorgie, Edinburgh, August 9, 1847. Combe’s 
Principles of Physiology (1S34) reached a 15th 
edition in 1S60. See Life by George Combe 
(1S50). [Iv oa7)i.] 

Combe, William, author of Dr Syntax , was 
born at Bristol in 1741, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, which he quitted without a degree. 
‘ Godson * (or natural son) of a rich London alder- 
man, who died in 1762, leaving him £2150, he led 
for some years the life of an adventurer, now 
keeping a princely stylo at the fashionable water- 
ing-places, anon a cook at Douai, and a common 
soldier. The last forty-three years of his life 
were passed mostly within the ‘rules' of the 
King’s Bench debtors’ prison ; but he died at 
Lamboth, 19th June 1823. Of his eighty-six 
works published between 1774 and 1824, the 
Time Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) alone are 
remembered, and even they owe much to Row* 
landsou’s illustrations. IJCoom.] 
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Combermere, Stapleton-Cotton, Viscount, 
field-marshal, son of Sir Robert Salusbury 
Cotton, Bart., of Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, 
was born 14tli November 1772 at Llewenny Hall, 
Denbighshire. Educated at Audlem and West- 
minster School, he entered the army in 1790, and 
in 1794 was made lieutenant-colonel of a new 
regiment of light dragoons, with whom he served 
four years in India. In 1808 he proceeded to the 
Peninsula ; in 1809 succeeded to the baronetcy ; 
and in 1810 was appointed to the command of 
the whole allied cavalry. He was present at the 
battles of Talavera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyre- 
nees, Orthez, and Toulouse ; in 1814 was created 
Baron Combermere ; and, though not at Waterloo, 
commanded the cavalry of the army of occupa- 
tion in France. He was commander of the 
forces in the West Indies, 1817-20 ; commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, 1822-25;* and commander m 
India, 1825-30, where in 1827 he captured the Jat 
fortress of Bhartpur. Made a viscount in 1827, 
Constable of the Tower in 1852, and a field- 
marshal in 1855, he died 21st February 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. 1866). 

Combes, Franqois (1816-90), historian, was 
born at Albi, and died at Bordeaux. 

Comenius, or Komensky, John Amos, educa- 
tional reformer, was born 28th March 1592, in 
Moravia, apparently at UlierskJ' Brod. His parents 
belonged to the Moravian Brethren. He studied 
at Herborn (1612) and then at Heidelberg, became 
rector of the Moravian school of Prerau (1614-16) 
and minister Et Fulnck, but lost Ell his property 
and library in 1621, when that town was taken 
by the Imperialists. Settling at Lissa in Poland 
(1628), he here worked out his new theory of 
education, wrote his Didactica Magna, and was 
chosen bishop of the Moravian Brethren in 1632. 
In 1631 he published his Janua Linguarum 
Reserata, and in 1639 his Pansophice Prodromus. 
In 1641 he was in England by invitation of parlia- 
ment, planning a Baconian College of all the 
Sciences ; but the Civil War drove him to Sweden 
(1642). He returned to Lissa in 1648, and in 1650 
went to Saros-Patak, Hungary. Here he composed 
his Orbis Sensualium Pictus (Nurem. 1658), the 
first picture-book for children. Finally, he settled 
in Amsterdam, and died at Naarden 15th November 
1671. See Lives by Laurie (1881) and Kvacsala 
(German, 1892), Keatinge’s translation of The 
Great Didactic (1896), and R. F. Young’s Comenius 
in England (1932). 

Comgali, St (c. 515-602), founded about 558 
the great abbey of Bangor, in County Down. 

Coniines, Philippe de (1445-1509), a French 
statesman and historian, born at the castle of 
Comines near Courtrai, in 1463 entered the court 
of Burgundy, but in 1472 passed over to the 
service of Louis XI. of France. He was rewarded 
with the rich fief of Talmont, wedded the heiress 
of Argenton, and became one of Louis’s most 
trusted advisers. Louis’s death brought him the 
loss of much property, and even eight months’ 
imprisonment in an iron cage; but in 1493 he 
was restored to a measure of favour. He accom- 
panied Charles VIII. on his Italian expedition 
(1494), was present at the battle of Fornovo, and 
met Machiavelli. He held places and pensions 
under Louis XII. His Memoir es (1524; ed. by 
Chantelauze, 1881, by Calmette, 1925), dealing 
mainly with Louis XI., partly with Charles VIII., 
are the earliest French example of history as 
distinguished from the chronicle ; Danett’s trans- 
lation (1601) was edited by C. Whibley in 1897. 
See his Lettres et Negotiations, edited by Kervyn 


de Letten'nove (Brussels, 1867-68), and Whibley’s 
Literary Portraits (1904). [Kom-cen ' .] 

Com'modus, Lucius Aurelius (161-192 a.d.), 
from 180 Roman emperor, was the son of the 
great Marcus Aurelius and the profligate Faustina. 
He was carefully educated, but lived to become 
one of the most worthless and bloody w'retches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his father’s 
death he was fighting the Marcomanni on the 
upper Danube, but at once concluded a treaty, 
and hastened to Rome. After the discovery 
of his sister Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, 
he gave uncontrolled vent to his savagery. At 
length his mistress, Marcia, finding her own 
name marked down in his tablets for death, tried 
first to poison him, then had him strangled by 
Narcissus, a famous athlete. 

Common, Andrew Ainslie, astronomer at 
Ealing, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 7th 
August 1841, and died in 1903. 

Comne'nus, a family, originally Italian, of 
which many members occupied the Byzantine 
throne from 1057 to 1185 and that of Trebizond 
from 1204 to 1461. See Alexius, Isaac, and Anna 
Comnena.— David Comnenus, the last in Trebi- 
zond, was executed at Adrianople in 1462, with 
all his family, by Mohammed II. The attempt to 
derive the Bonaparte family from a branch of 
the Comneni settled in Corsica is baseless. 

Comonfort, Ygnacio (1812-63), President of 
Mexico for two months in 1857-58. 

Comparettl, Domenico (1835-1927), born at 
Rome, in 1859 was appointed to the chair of 
Greek at Pisa and subsequently at Florence and 
at Rome. Among his works are one on Greek 
dialects in South Italy (1866), Virgil the Magi, 
cian (1872 ; Eng. trans. 1895), Homer and Pisis- 
tratus (1881), Canti et Jiacconti del Popolo Ital- 
iano (1869 etseq., in conjunction with D’Ancona), 
and Book of Sindibad (Folklore Soc. 1882). 

Compton. See Mackenzie (Com pton). 

Compton, Henry (1632-1713), youngest son of 
the second Earl of Northampton, in 1662 entered 
the church ; in 1674 he became Bishop of Oxford, 
and in 1675 of London. Suspended for two years 
under James II., he cordially welcomed William 
of Orange. 

Comte, Auguste, the founder of Positivism, 
was born 19th January 179S at Montpellier. At 
the Lycee there he was distinguished equally 
for his aptitude for mathematics and his resist- 
ance to official authority ; at the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris (1814-16) he took the lead 
in a protest of the students against the manners 
of one of the tutors, and was expelled. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then 
Comte returned to Paris, where for a time lie 
made a scanty living by teaching mathematics. 
Already, it seems, he had freed himself from the 
influence of all existing social and religious 
theories, and a reforming zeal was beginning to 
possess his mind, when in 1818 he came into con- 
tact with Saint-Simon, by whom his inclination 
towards the reconstruction of thought and life 
was strengthened. Comte remained for six 
years the disciple and collaborator of the older 
thinker ; but there gradually became apparent 
a disagreement of aim and method, and the 
necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- 
pendence of his own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1825 Comte married, but the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of 
intermittent discord ended in a separation. In 
1826 Comte began a course of lectures in exposi- 
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fc j2 n 1,is a y»tem of philosophy, which was 
attended by several eminent men of science, but 
the course was for a few months interrupted by 
an attack of insanity. His labours were after- 
wards resumed, and during the publication of 
his Philosophy Positive (6 vols. 1830-42) lie made 
his livelihood chiefly as examiner and tutor in 
the Bcole Polytechnique. After these positions 
were taken from him, owing to the prejudices 
of his colleagues, lie resumed the private teaching 
of mathematics, but in his later years he was 
supported entirely by a ‘subsidy* from J. S. 
Mill, Grote, and other friends. In 1845 Comte 
became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, and 
until her death within a year afterwards a 
close intimacy was maintained between them. 
On Comte s side it was a pure and passionate 
attachment, ami its influence is clearly shown in 
^l s ,! a ^ er works, especially in the most important 
of these, the Politique Positive. Comte died 5th 
September 1857, and was buried in Pere-la-Chaise. 

The aim of the Positive philosophy is to organise 
our knowledge of the world, of man, of society 
into a consistent whole. All human conceptions 
are regarded as having passed through a theo- 
logical and then a metaphysical stage into a 
positive or experiential stage. The abstract 
sciences form a hierarchy — mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology. 
The sociological development is from militarism 
to industrialism ; the fullest life, according to 
the Positive polity, is that which rests on the 
fullest knowledge. The main office of a reor- 
ganised spiritual power is to strengthen the 
social tendencies of man at the expense of the 
personal or individual. In the Positive religion 
(it being impossible to affirm or deny the idea of a 
Deity) the object of reverence and love is Human- 
ity, a unity consisting of all men and women, 
past, present, and to come, whose lives are 
devoted to the well-being and progress of the race. 

Comte’s works are Cours de Philosophie Posi- 
tivc (6 vols. 1830-42 ; freely translated into Eng- 
lish and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. 
1853), Traite Elcmentairc de Gcomctrie Analytique 
(1843), Traite d'Astronomie Populaire (1845), Dis- 
cours sur V Ensemble du Positivisme (184S), Systbne 
de Politique Positive (4 vols. 1851-54; Eng. trails. 
1875-77), and Catichisme Positivistc, on Sommaire 
Exposition de la Religion Universelle (1852 ; trails. 
(1SS3). See Comte’s Testament (18S4), liis Lettres 
0002-5) ; and books by Ingram, Hutton, Gruber, 

Deherme, Ostwald, Gould (1920). [Kon^t.] 

Comyn, Cumming, or Cumyn, a family which 
took its name from the town of Comines, near 
Lille, on the Franco-Belgian frontier. While 

y, , ■ « > , _ m ^ ^ n cl gave birth to 

Phi ippe de Comines (q.v.), another followed 
William of Normandy to England. In 1009 the i 
Conqueror made Robert of Comines, or Comyn 
SSfJ- Northumberland ; his younger son! 
William, became Chancellor of Scotland about 

? 13 , 3 - ? y 1250 his descendants in Scotland 
included four Earls (Buchan, Monteith, Angus, 
and Atholo) and thirty-two bolted knights of 
the name of Comyn; but seventy years after- 
warns this great house was overthrown. See 
Bruce, and Mrs Cuinming-Bruce’s Family Records 
of the Bruces and the Comyns (Edin. 1870). 

Conant, Thomas Jefferson (1802-91), biblical 

scholar, filled chairs of Languages in various 
colleges He made new versions of both Old 
and New Testaments, translated Gosonius’ 
Hebrew grammar, and was one of the American 
committee for the revision of the Old Tostament 


Conde, Lotas I. de Bourbon, Prince de, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was bom 7th May 1530. During the 
wars between Henry II. and Spain, he distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Metz, the battle 
of St Quentin, and the capture of Calais from 
the English. On Francis II. ’s accession (1559), 
Conde, like his brother, joined the Huguenots, 
took part (1560) in the unlucky Conspiracy of 
Amboise against the Guises, and escaped execu- 
tion only by the death of the king. The regent, 
Catharine de Medicis, the Guises’ bitter enemy, 
made concessions to the Huguenots, and Conae 
became governor of Picardy. The massacre of 
Huguenots at Vassy by Guise (1562) led to the 
first civil war, and Cond6 and Coligny gathered 
a Huguenot army; but at Dreux Cond6 was 
defeated and taken prisoner. In the second 
Huguenot war (1567-69) Conde had coins struck 
with the inscription: ‘Louis XIII., first Chris- 
tian king of France but at Jarnac (1569) he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. 

His great-grandson, Louis Prince de Cond6, 
known as ‘ the Great Conde,’ was bom 8th Sep- 
tember 1621 , and educated by the Jesuits at 
Bourges. In 1643, as generalissimo of the 
French forces, he defeated the Spaniards at 
Rocroi ; and in 1644 and 1645 he defeated the 
Bavarians at Freiburg and Nordlingen. The cap- 
ture of Dunkirk followed in 1646, and a great 
victory at Lens in 1648 over the famous Spanish 
infantry. The court party came to terms with 
the Fronde by his help; but Cond6 gave such 
oftence to the queen and Mazarin by his arro- 
gance that they imprisoned him and his brothers 
lor a year. But popular feeling forced Mazarin to 
leave Pans and set Conde at liberty, who erelong 
raised an army and began the third war of the 
Fronde. At Bleneau he defeated the royal 
troops, but was at length forced by Turenne to 
Pans, where he was defeated, and a peace was 
concluded (1653). Its terms, however, Condfe 
would not accept, and going over to Spain, served 
for six years against liis country. The battle of 
, tlie ^!lP es ' n ® ar Dunkirk, where Turenne, aided 
by 6000 of Cromwell’s Ironsides, defeated the 
Spaniards, put an end to the war. Yet so formid- 
able was Co»d6 still, that the young king found 
it advisable to restore him to all his honours and 
estates. In the next war with Spain, Franche 
Comte was overrun by liis advice and help (1668). 

Ji 1 .™ 74 he fou S ht his last battle at Seneffe, against 
William of Orange. It lasted seventeen hours, 
and both sides claimed the victory. On Turenne’s 
death in 1675, Cond6 succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the army on the Rhine, but his health 
now rendered him unfit for active service. Re- 
tiruig to Chantilly, lie lived there till his death 
on 11th December 16S6, associating much with 
Moliere, Racine, Boileau, and La Bruyere. He 
had always scoffed at religion, but the year bofore 
his death he announced his conversion, and took 
especial pleasure in the society of Bossuet. He 
had no political genius, and as a commander he 
owed his successes more to fiery energy than to 

SV&W. S f e L L ves by Mahon (trans. 1845). 

^ l , lc d’Aumnle’s llistoire des Pi'inces de 
Condi ( i vols. 1869-96). [Kon^-day.) 

Conder, Charles ( 1868-1909), painter on silk 
Ifans, etc.) was born in London, a cousin of 

Conder, Josiaii (1789-1855), a London book- 
seller, oditor, author. — His grandson, Lieut. -Ool. 

^ IO D NI , K1 V Coj i? KR OS48-1910X was em- 
ployed in tho Palestine Exploration survey 1872-77 
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afterwards serving in Egypt and Bechuanaland, 
and in the Ordnance Survey at home. 

Condillac, IStienne Bonnot de Mably de, 
a French philosopher, the founder of Sensation- 
alism, was born of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th September 1715. As a child his delicate 
health delayed his progress in education ; but in 
youth he numbered among his friends Rousseau, 
Diderot, Duclos, &c. Many of his works were 
composed for his pupil, the Duke of Parma, 
grandson of Louis XIV. ; and he was titular Abbe 
de Mureaux. He was chosen a member of the 
French Academy in 1768. He withdrew to his 
estate of Flux, near Beaugency, and died on August 
3, 1780. He based all knowledge on the senses. 
Among his works were Essai sur VOrigine 
des Connaissances Humaines (1746), Traiti des 
Systemes (1749), TraiU des Sensations (1764), 
Logique (1781), and Langue des Calculs (1798). 
The first of several editions of his CEuvres Com- 
putes appeared in 1798. See monographs by 
Robert (Paris, 1869), RStliore (1864), Dewaule 
(1892), and Saltykow (1901). [Kon<7-dee'yak.] 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de, was born, the son of a 
cavalry officer, at Ribemont, near St Quentin, 
on September 17, 1743. In childhood he breathed 
the closest atmosphere of clerical and aristocratic 
exclusiveness, with the result of making him in 
after years the enemy of all privilege and a 
thorough-going sceptic. At thirteen, after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at 
Rheims, he began his mathematical studies at 
the College of Navarre in Paris. His success 
was rapid and brilliant ; and the high approval 
of Clairaut and D’Alembert determined his 
future. His Essai sur le Calcul Integral (1765) 
won him a seat in the Academy of Sciences ; in 
1781 he entered the French Academy. He took an 
active part in the Encyclopedie. On the outbreak 
of the Revolution he made eloquent speeches 
and wrote famous pamphlets on the popular 
side, was sent by Paris to the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1791, and in 1792 became president of 
the Assembly. He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except 
death, and, as deputy for Aisne in the National 
Convention, he sided usually with the Girondists. 
Accused and condemned by the extreme party, 
he found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernet, for eight months ; but, driven to 
change his place of concealment, was recog- 
nised and lodged in the jail of Bourg-la-Reine, 
where he was found dead the next morning, 8th 
April 1794. In his Progres de V Esprit Humain 
(1794), written in hiding, he insisted on the 
justice and necessity of establishing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both sexes, and proclaimed the 
indefinite perfectibility of the human race. His 
complete works have been issued in 1804(21 vols.) 
and 1847-49 (12 vols., with a Life by Arago). See 
his Correspondence with Turgot (1883), and Life by 
Robinet (1893) and Cahen (1904). iKonP-dor-say.) 



Conegliano. See Cula. 

Confucius is a Latinised form of the Chinese 
K'una FH-tsze, or ‘ the Master K ung, K ung 
being the family name of the sage, and Ffi-tsze the 
denomination applied to him by his disciples. 
He was bora in 551 b.c., at Ch'ueh village, in the 
state of L&, a part of the present province of 
Shan-tung. His lineage is traced through the 
dukes of Sung to the kings of the Shang or Yin 
dynasty. His father, a distinguished soldier, 
died in the child’s third year, leaving the mother 


in straitened circumstances. The sage tells us 
that ‘at fifteen his mind was set on learning, and 
at thirty he stood firm in his convictions/ He 
married at nineteen, and had a son Li and two 
daughters. About the time of his marriage we 
find him in charge of the public stores of grain 
and of the public herds; in 631 he commenced 
his career as a teacher. In 501 the duke of 
Lil appointed him governor of the town of 
Chung-tfi, where a marvellous reformation in 
the manners of the people speedily took place 
The next year saw him first minister of works, 
and next minister of crime ; and for three years 
Confucius was the idol of the people. But^this 
success did not last long. The prosperity of the 
state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours, who brought about a breach be- 
tween Confucius and his duke ; and in 497 
Confucius left Lft, not returning till 485 or 484. 
During this long period he visited many states, 
attended always by a company of his disciples. 
On his final recall to Lft by a new duke, he was 
well received, but did not re-enter political life. 
In his last years he is said to have put the 
finishing hand to his labours on the ancient 
writings. He himself tells us that he reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes were sung, and 
edited the odes themselves ; probably then also 
he wrote the only classical work assigned to 
his own pencil — the Ch'un Ch'iti, embracing the 
events in the history of Lfi from 722 to 481 b.c. 
In the Confucian Analects, or memorabilia com- 
piled soon after his death, we have abundant 
information of the Master’s sayings and doings. 
It is often said that Confucianism is a system 
of morality without religion. That Confucius 
was emphatically a moral teacher is true ; his 
greatest achievement as such was his formulating 
the golden rule, ‘ What you do not wish done 
to yourself, do not do to others.’ And though 
this high morality was not without a religious 
sanction, we do not find in Confucius the expres- 
sions of a fervent piety, and his model or ideal 
man does not commune with God or implore 
forgiveness. Duke Ai, who had been unable to 
follow his counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices or offerings should be presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. Suc- 
ceeding dynasties did honour to him by titles and 
offerings ; and none more so than the hate Manchfi- 
Tatar dynasty. The lineal representative of the 
sage, with the title of kung or duke, ranked next 
to the members of the imperial house. Although 
not a state religion in republican China, Con- 
fucianism is the recognised basis of the ethical 
teaching in national education. See Legge’s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i. (1861), and Confucius' Life 
and Teaching (6th ed. 1887) ; Alexander’s Confucius 
the Great Teacher (1891); Confucianism and its 
Rivals, by Prof. H. A. Giles (1915) ; The Ethics of 
Confucius, with Commentary by M. M. Dawson 
(1915) ; R. Wilhelm’s Confucius and Confucianism 
(1931); Shryock’s Origin and Development of the 
State Cult of Confucianism (1932). 

Congreve, Richard (1818-99), Positivist evan- 
gelist, was born at Leamington, and educated 
under Arnold at Rugby. Of Wadham College, 
Oxford, he was a scholar, fellow, and tutor, 
but resigned after having become definitively a 
disciple of Comte. In 1855 he published a good 
edition of Aristotle’s Politics. Later works arc 
Lectures on the Roman Empire of the West (1855), 
Elizabeth of England (1862), and Essays (1874), 
besides many Positivist sermons and addresses. 

Congreve, William, the greatest master of the 
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English comedy of repartee, was born at Bardsey, 
near Leeds, and baptised on February 10, 1670. 
He was educated at Kilkenny and at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and in London he entered the 
Middle Temple. His first publication was Incog - 
nita, or Love and Duty Reconciled (1691), a novel 
of cross-purposes and disguises; his translation 
of the eleventh satire of Juvenal appeared in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius (1692). • In January 
1693 his comedy the Old Bachelor was brought out 
under Dryden’s auspices, and had a brilliant suc- 
cess. His second comedy, the Double Dealer , 
which appeared in November 1693, was in every 
way stronger than the Old Bachelor , but the 
satire on the heartless sexual morals of the time 
was too serious to please the people satirised. 

be Mourning M use of Alexis, a poetic dialogue 
on Queen Mary’s death, was as full of artificial 
conceits as Incognita. Love for Love, the finest 
prose comedy in the English language, was pro- 
duced in 1695. So late as 1842 Macready revived 
it (modified of course) at Drury Lane, and 
there have been still later revivals (as in 1934) 
Abundant and brilliant as is the wit, the corusca- 
tions do not, as in Congreve’s other plays, out- 
dazzle the sweeter and softer light of the 
humour ; and the characterisation is true, some of 
it beautiful. In 1697 Congreve's one tragedy, the 
Mourning Bride, appeared. The honours ’it re- 
ceived in the 18th century were as excessive as the 
contempt it met with in the 19th; although no 
doubt it is full of improbabilities. Congreve 
was next busily occupied in the famous Jeremy 
Collier controversy, defending the morality of the 
new stage. Congreve’s last play, The Way of the 
World (1700), though quite as full of intellectual 
brilliance as Love for Love, and evidently written 
with more care, not to say labour, lacks the 
humorous impulse seen in Congreve's master- 
piece. It was received with comparative cold- 
ness, and Congreve wrote no more for the stage; 
but he lived till January 19, 1729. Socially his 
life was one unbroken success, in spite of some 
physical suffering. Leigh Hunt's (1840) was long 
tne standard edition ; the Complete U r orks were 
idited by Montague Summers (1923), the Plays 
by Ewald (‘Mermaid,’ 1888), Street (1895), Dobr6e 
(1925). See Life by Gosse (1924), D. C. Taylor (1931). 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1S2S), eldest 
son of Sir William Congreve, Bart., Comptroller 
of the Woolwicli Laboratory, passed through 
Woolwich Academy, and in’lSOS invented the 
Congreve rocket. He became an F.R.S. and 
M.P. for Gat ton. 

Conlngton, John - , classical scholar, was born 
at Boston, 10th August 1825. He was educated 
at Beverley, and for live years at Hugby, obtained 
a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1S43, 
ami next year carried otf tho Hertford and Ireland 
scholarships. In 1S4(> ho migrated to University 
College, where in 184S ho was elected a fellow. 
Determining not to take orders, ho tried the study 
of law, but soon abandoned it, and was I aiiu 
professor at Oxford from 1S54 until his untimely 
death at his native place, 23d October I860. His 
greatest work is his edition of Virgil (8 vols. 
1801-68), with its singularly subtle aim suggestive 
essays. IIo published, among other translations, 
u metrical version of Horace’s iW« (1863) ; A'.neid 
(I860), in .Scott’s ballad-mot re ; Iliad ( 1 SOS), in 
Spenserian stanza; ami Horace's Satires and 
Epistles (I860), in the couplet of Tope. In 1S72 
appeared his edition of Persius and his Miscel- 
laneous Writings, with a short Life by Prof. 
H. J. S. .Smith. J 


Oonkling, Roscoe (1829-88), born in Albany, 
N.Y., sat in congress as a Republican, 1858-62* 

I 1864-66 ; in the senate, 1867, 1873, 1879. In 1876 
he received 93 votes for the presidential nomina- 
tion ; in 1880, supporting Grant and opposing 
Blaine, he split the Republican party. 

Connaught, Arthttr William, Duke of (1850- 
1942), third son of Queen Victoria, was born at 
Buckingham Palace, entered Woolwich Academy 
in 1866, in 1879 married the Princess Loilise 
Margaret of Prussia ( 1860-1917). F.M.(1902), In- 
spector-general of the Forces (1904-7), he was Com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean (1907-9). 
In 1911-16 he was Governor-general of Canada. 
Of his children, Margaret (1882-1920) married 
(1905) Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden; 
Prince Arthur ( 1883-1938) married the Duchess 
of Fife (1913), and was Governor-general of South 
Africa, 1920-23 ; Patricia (b. 1886) married Rear- 
Adm. Sir Alex.Ramsay, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., in 1919. 

Conolly, Arthur (1807-c. 1842), went out to 
India, rose to be captain, and was executed at 
Bokhara, with Col. Stodaart, whose rescue had 
been the object of his mission. In 1829-30 he 
had journeyed overland to India by way of St 
Petersburg, Astra bad, and Kandahar. 

Conolly, John (1794-1866), physician, born at 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and in 1827 settled in London, 
where he was for two years a professor in Uni- 
versity College. From 1S39 to 1844 he was resi- 
dent physician at Han well Asylum ; afterwards 
he was visiting physician. Under him mechanical 
restraint was discontinued; and although his 
views were admittedly not original, to him the 
revolution in our asylum management is mainly 
due. See Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 

Conrad, or Konrad I., king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Franconia, and 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. Elected king on 
tho extinction of the direct Carlovingian line in 
911, he gradually re-established the imperial 
authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, and 
at last fell mortally wounded at Quedlinburu 
(918) in a battle with the Hungarians. 

Conrad II. (c. 990-1039), elected king of the 
Germans in 1024, was the son of the Duke of 
Franconia. In 1026 he crossed the Alps, chas- 
tised tho rebellious Italians, was crowned at 
Milan, and was anointed Roman emperor by the 
pope. He was soon recalled to Germany to put 
«own four revolts, which he achieved by 1033. 
In 1032 he succeeded to the kingdom cf Bur- 
gundy ; in 1036 a fresh rebellion recalled him 
to Italy; but this time he was forced to grant 
various privileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly 
after his return lie died at Utrecht. 

Conrad III. (1093-1152), the first Hohenstaufen 
king of tho Germans, was the son of Frederick of 
Swabia. While under twenty, he had bravely 
supported Henry V., who in return granted him 
the duchy of Franconia. He unsuccessfully con- 
tested the crown of Italy with the Emperor 
Lothair of Saxony, on whose death the princes of 
Germany, fearing the growing preponderance of 
tho Guelph party, offered Conrad the throne, and 
ho was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 21st February 
U3S. He was immediately involved in a quarrel 
with Honry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and hoad of tho Guelphs in Germany ; 
and the struggle was continued under Henry’s 

Lion (<l-v.). When St Bernard 
or Llairvaux preached a new crusade, Conrad set 
out for Palestine with a large army (1147). A 
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new Bavarian rebellion was defeated before his 

death at Bamberg. , , _ . . 

Conrad of Montferrat held Tyre against 
Salad in and was stabbed by an assassin m 11-- 
Conrad von Wurzburg, poet, died at Basel 
in 1287. His unfinished Trojan Bar, in 60,000 
lines”, is inferior to his smaller narrative poeins. 

Conrad, Joseph (Teodor Jozef Konrad Kor- 
zeniowsld: 1857-1924), was born in the Uk«-atne of 
Polish narentage, became a sailor (18 < 4-94), a urn* 

fsh subject (1884), aud a noted English novelist 
and stylist. His stories, many of them tales of 
the sea, include Ahnayers Folly (1S95, his first 
book) The Nigger of the Narcissus , Lord Jim, 
N&tromo, Chance. Jeau-Aubry edited his Life 
and Letters { 1927). _ , «. 

Conradin of Swabia (1252-68), the last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, was the son of Coni«ad 
IV (1237-54). His uncle, Manfred (q.v.), had 
warned the crown of Sicily on a rumourofCon- 
radin’s death, and Pope Urban IV. s hatred of 
the Hohenstaufens led him to offer the c r°' % " 
the Two Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, who i im aded 
Italv and slew Manfred at Benevento (12b6). 
Conradin, invited by the Neapolitans to assert 
his rights, appeared in Italy with 10,000 men, 
but was defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 
1268, taken prisoner, and executed. 

Conrart, Valentin (1603-75), a founder of the 
French Academy, from 1634 its first secietary. 

Consalvl, Ercole (1757-1824), who was born 
and died at Rome, was made cardinal and secre- 
tory of state by Pope Pina VII. ( 18 °0) f and co ' 1 ' 
eluded the concordat with Napoleon (1801). At 
the Congress of Vienna he secured the restoration 
of the Papal States ; as papal secretory he sup- 
pressed all monopolies, feudal taxes, and exclusive 
rights. He was a liberal patron of science and 
art. See Life by E. Daudet (Par. I860). 

Conscience, Hendrik (1812-83), Flemish novel- 
1st, was born at Antwerp, and died at Brussels, 
director since 1866 of the )\ iertz Museum. His 
Phantazy (1837), a fine collection of tales and his 
most popular romance, De Leeuw van Vlaenderen 
fl838), early made his name dear to his fellow- 
countrymen ; but it was his series of charming 
pictures of Flemish life, beginning with Hoe man 
\childer wordt (1843), that, through translations, 
carried liis name over Europe. A complete 
edition appeared at Antwerp (1867-80 , another ,n 
1912 See Lives by Eekhoud (Brussels, 18S1) and 
Pol de Mont (Haarlem, 1883). [Conf-see-on^sf.] 

Consid&rant, Victor-Prosper, Socialist was 
born at Salins, dep. Jura, 12th October 1808, 
and entered the army, which, however, lie soon 
left to promulgate Fourier’s doctrines. On the 
death of his master (1837), Consultant became 
head of his school, and edited the Phalange. An 
Englishman, Mr Young, having advanced money, 
Considerant established a socialist colony or 
Phalanstere in Eure et Loire ; but the experiment 
failed, and with it the Phalange. Of his numerous 
writings the chief is the Destinie Sociale. In 1849 
he was accused of high treason, and fled from 
France. In Texas lie founded a community, La 
Reunion , which flourished for a time. He re- 
turned to France in 1869, and died 27tli Dec. 1893. 
See Life by Coignet (1895). [Conf'-see-day-ron*.] 

Constable, Archibald, publisher, was born at 
Carnbee, Fife, 24th February 1774, and became a 
bookseller's apprentice ill Edinburgh O' 88 95). 
He then started as a bookseller at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and speedily gathered round him the 
chief book-collectors of the time. He drifted 


into publishing, bought the Scots Magazine in 
1801, and was chosen as publisher of the Edin- 
burgh Review (1802). He published for all the 
leading men of the time, and his quick apprecia- 
tion of Scott became the envy ol the book-Uade. 

In 1S12 he purchased the copyright of the Kn- 
cyclopaedia Britannica for over £13,000. In the 
crisis of 1826 Constable & Co. failed for o\ ei^ 
ooo The only noteworthy issue ot Constable 
after *thi*8 failure was his celebrated Miscellany 
He died July 21, 1827. See Archibald Constable 
and his Literary Correspondents, by his son, 
Thomas Constable (3 vols. 1873). 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), poet, the son 
of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at sixteen 
entered St John’s College, Cambridge, early 
turned Catholic, and betook himself to Paris. He 
was pensioned by the French king, and seems to 
have been employed in confidential missions to 
England and Scotland. He died at Liege. In 1 .j 92 
was published his Duma, a collection of twenty- 
three sonnets ; two years later, the second edition, 
containing seventy-six, but some by his friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. See editions 
by W. C. Hazlitt (1859) and J. Gray (1897). 

Constable, John, R.A., landscape-painter, was 
born at East Bergholt, Suffolk, where his father 
was a landowner and miller, 11th June 1776. 
Educated at Lavenham aud Dedham, he assisted 
his father fora year in the mill (1794); but his 
love of art was irrepressible, and Sir George 
Beaumont prevailed on his family to send him to 
London. Here he arrived in 1795 ; and, after a 
year spent in his old employment, he in 1799 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy, to 
whose exhibition he sent a work in 1802. In 1816 
he married Mary Bicknell ; and in 1828, on the 
death of her father, solicitor to the Admiralty, 
an inheritance of £20,000 enabled Constable to 
devote himself exclusively to his beloved but im- 
remunerative landscape work. In 1821 lie won 
the best artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which greeted his ‘ Hay-wain ’ in the 
Paris Salon. Not less marked was the impression 
produced by his ‘ White Horse,’ at Lille in 1825. 
Both gained gold medals ami exercised a powerful 
influence upon landscape art in France. In 1819 
he was elected A.R.A., in 1829 It. A. His later 
years were saddened by the deaths of his wife and 
his friend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill-health, and 
by great depression of spirits ; but he worked 
steadily at his art, though his landscapes still 
were frequently unsold. He died 31st March 
1837. Some of his finest landscapes, including 
the ‘Valley Farm,* ‘Cornfield,’ and ‘Hay-wain,’ 
and over a score of other works, are in the 
National Gallery ; nearly as many in the Tate Gal- 
lery ; ‘ Salisbury Cathedral ’ at South Kensington, 
where and in the British Museum his work in 
water-colour and pencil may be studied. See 
books by C. R. Leslie (1843), C. J. Holmes (1902), 
Lord Plymouth (1903), E. V. Lucas (1925) ; Letters 
to C. R. Leslie, 1826-37, ed. P. Leslie (1931). 

Constans, youngest of Constantine the Great’s 
three sons, in 337 a.d. received Illyricum, Italy, 
and Africa as his share of the empire. After the 
defeat ami death of his elder brother Constantine 
(340), Constans became sole ruler of the West till 
liis death in 350.— Constans II. (630-68), elder 
son of Constantine III., as Emperor of the East 
from 641 made himself odious by cruelty, and 
was found drowned in his bath. 

Constant, Benjamin (1845-1902), a lifelong 
Parisian, was a painter first of Eastern subjects, 
latterly of portraits. [Kon 9 -ston 9 .] 
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de Rebeoque, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was born of French 

T 7 «f Uei i 0 f a “ ce f t *y at Lausanne, 23d October 
i 767 \ Educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edin- 
burgh, he in 1795 settled in Paris as a publicist. 
He entered the Tribunate in 1799 , but was 
banished from France in 1802 for denouncing the 
despotic acts of Napoleon. After travelling in 
Germany and Italy with Madame de StaeL he 
settled at Gottingen. On Napoleon’s fall in 1814 
he returned to Paris; during the Hundred 
Days became one of Napoleon’s Councillors 
though previously he had styled Napoleon a 

r ,S r>^ ia , n * anc * the second restoration 
ol the Bourbons wrote and spoke in favour of 

constitutional freedom. He was returned to the 

wE lber ff deputies in 1819, and became the 
leader of the liberal Opposition. He died 8th 

F l 8 l°- He wl ' ofce De la Religion (5 vols. 
18-4-31) ; but more important is a remarkable 
psychological novel, Adolphe (1816). His Cone- 

a PP eared in 1S44, his OCuores Poliliques 
in 187u, his letters to Madame Recamier and his 
family in 1882-88, and his Journal Intime in 1895. 
oee the Life by Eliz. W. Schermerhorn ( 1924 ). 

Constantine I., surnamed ‘the Great,' Roman 
emperor, otherwise Flavius Valerius Aurelius 
Consta ntinus, was born c. 274, at Naissus, in 
upper Mass i a. He was the eldest son of Con- 
stan tius Chlorus and Helena, and first distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Diocletian’s famous 
Egyptian expedition (290), next under Galerius 
l". H 10 Persian war. In 305 the two emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian abdicated, and were 
succeeded by Constantius Chlorus and Galerius 
Constantine joined his father, who ruled in the 
West, at Boulogne on the expedition against the 
Piets, and ere Constantius died at York (300) he 
proclaimed his son his successor. Galerius did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yet ho 
'ranted him the title of Cicsar only, refusing that 
of Augustus. Political complications now in- 
creased, until in 308 there were actually no less 
than six emperors at once— Galerius, Licinius, 
and Maximiu in the East ; and Maximian, Max- 
entius his son, and Constantine in the West 
Maxentius drove his father from Rome, and after 
some intrigues, Maximian died by suicide (309). 
Maxentius threatened Gaul with a large army. 
Constantine crossing the Alps by Mont Cenis 
thrice defeated Maxentius, who was drowned 
after the last great victory at the Milvian Bridge 
near Rome (312). Before the battle a flaming 
cross inscribed ‘In this conquer’ was said to 
have caused Constantine’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; and the edict of Milan (313), issued 
conjointly with Licinius, gave civil rights and 
toleration to Christians throughout the empire. 
Constantine was now sole emperor of the West * 
and by the death of Galerius in 311 and of 
Maximiu in 313, Licinius became sole emperor of 
the East. After a war (314) between the two 
rulers, Licinius had to cede Illyricuni, Pannonia 
and Greece: and Constantine for the next nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the correction 
ol abuses, the strengthening of his frontiers, and 
uio chastising of the barbarians. Having in 323 
again defeated Licinius, and put him to death 
Constantino was now sole governor of the Roman 
world. He chose Byzantium for his capital, and 
in 330 Inaugurated it under the name of Con- 
stantinople r City of Constantino ). Christianity 
became a state religion in 324, though pagan- 
ism was not persecuted. In 325 was held the 
great Church Council of Nicies, in which the 
court sided ajiuinst the Arians. Yet it was only 


shortly before his death that Constantine received 
baptism. The story of his baptism at Rome by 
Pope Sylvester in 326, and of the so-called Dona - 
turn of Constantine, long treated as an argument 
for the temporal power of the papacy, is utterly 
unhistoncal. His later years were stained with 
bloodshed, especially the execution of his eldest 
Grispus(326) for treason and of his own second 
wife Fausta (327) on some similar charge. He 
proposed to divide the empire between his three 
sons by Fausta, Constantius, Constantine and 
Constans; but in 340 Constantine II. lost his 
life in w ^r with Constans. Constantine the Great 
died on 22d May 337. See works by Cutts (1881). 
Firth (1905), Schwartz (1913), Coleman (1915). ' 
Constantine III. reigned part of 641 only* 
Constantine IV., emperor in 668-685, gave up 
much territory to the Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Croats; Constantine V., called Iconoclast and 
other uncomplimentary names, was a capable but 
unscrupulous ruler from 741 to 775, always at 
feud with the monks ; Constantine VI. was 
liommally ruler from 780 to 797 ; Constantine 
VII., called Porphyrogenitus (912-959), favoured 
peace, literature, and learning, and wrote his- 
torical and political works ; Constantine VIII.- 
X were insignificant; Constantine XI. (1403- 
??)» last emperor of the Eastern Empire, came to 
the crown as a Palamlogus in 1448, and fell fighting 
the 1 urks at the great siege of Constantinople. 

Constantine (1868-1923) led the Greeks to vie- 
tory in the Balkan wars (1912-13), and succeeded 
his father, George I., as king of the Hellenes, 1913. 
William II.’s brother-in-law, he thwarted Venize. 
los, was deposed 1917, recalled 1920, deposed 1922. 
Constantine Nlkolaevitch (1827-92), second 

son of Tsar Nicholas I., in the Crimean war com- 
manded the Russian fleet, and held the British 
and French in check before Cronstadt. In 1865 
and 1878 he became president of the council * in 
1882 he was dismissed for revolutionary views’. 

Constantius Chlorus, nephew of Claudius II 
and father of Constantine (q.v.), became Csesai 
m 292 a. d. had Britain, Gaul, and Spa?n afhiJ 
government, and after re-establishing Roman 
power in Britain and defeating the AlemannL 
became Augustus m 305, but died at York in 30& 
—(2) Constantius, third son of Constantine I 
was Roman emperor, 337-361 a.d. He fought 
with the Persians ; and after the death in 350** of 
Ins brother Constans, became sole emperor. 

Contari'ni a Venetian family, was one of the 
twelve that elected the first doge, and furnished 
between 1043 and 1674 eight doges, four patri- 
archs, and many generals, statesmen, artists, 
poets, and scholars.— Cardinal Gasparo Con- 
tarini (1483-1542) was Venetian ambassador at 
the court of Charles V., and papal legate at thp 

Diet of Ratisbon (1541),\vhere h^dispCed gr^t 

moderation.— Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, Ac., and was a Latin poet.— 

Ludovico (1629-53) was ambassador in Paris. 
[Aon-fa-nM'Hce.) 

pS House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Condo (q.v.). Its founder, 
Armand de Bourbon Conti (1629-66), brother o\ 
the great Conde, took his title from the littlo 
town of Conti, near Amiens. Though feeble and 

am j aside for the church, he took 
'l t . I M rdour .f° the caroer of arms, but after 1657 

i\^ ir ®j}, fr( ? m the 'vorld.— Louis Armand (166I-85X 

S ° n ’ died . childless a ft®r a short but 
promising career in anus. — Another son 

I'RANQOIS Loins (1004-1 709), Prince He la Booh* 
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sur-Yon et de Conti, was educated under the eyes 
of Coud6, and in his first campaign in Hungary 
covered himself with glory, but falling into dis- 
grace with the court, was banished to Chantilly. 
Subsequently he served under the Due de Luxem- 
bourg and took a brilliant part in the victories of 
Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 1697 he narrowly 
escaped being made king of Poland. On his 
return to France he was still coldly received by 
Louis, but in 1709 received the command of the 
army of Flanders, only to die 22d February of 
the same year. — The last of the line was Louis 
Francois Joseph (1734-1814). [Ko7iF~tee.] 

Conway, Henry Seymour (1721-95), field- 
marshal and statesman, Horace Walpole s friend.' 

Conway, Hugh (1847-85), the pseudonym 
(taken from the school frigate Conway , on which 
he spent some time) of Frederick John Bargus, 
a Bristol auctioneer, who employed his leisure in 
writing clever newspaper verse and tales. Me 
achieved prodigious success with his melodrama- 
tic story/ Called Back (1884), which was popular 
also as a play. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, born in Virginia, 
17th March 1832, entered the Methodist ministry 
in 1850, but, after a divinity course at Cambridge, 
became a Unitarian preacher in Washington in 
1854, and in Cincinnati in 1857. He was a strong 
opponent of slavery, and in 1863 came to England 
to lecture on the war. In London he became 
head of the South Place Institute (for advanced 
religious thought), which lie finally gave up in 
1897, wrote much for the press, and published 
Demonology and Devil-lore (1879), Thomas Carlyle 
(1881), Pine and Palm (1887), Life of Paine (1892), 
an autobiography, and other books. He died in 
November 1907. 

Conway, William Augustus (1789-1828), an 
English actor who in a fit of insanity drowned 
himself off Charleston, U.S. 

Conway, William Martin, Baron Conway 
(1856-1937; knight 1895; peer 1931), born at 
Rochester, and educated at Trinity, Cambridge, 
was Art professor at Liverpool 1885—88, at Cam- 
bridge 1901-4, M.P. for the English Universities 
1918-31. He wrote Climbing in the Karakoram 
Himalayas ( 1894), The First Crossing of Spitsbergen 
(1897), A Pilgrim's Quest for the Divine (1936), and 
works on the Van Eycks, Diirer, Giorgione, Ac. 

Conybeare, William John (1815-57), joint- 
author with Dean Howson of a widely-known 
Life and Epistles of St Paul (1851), was the eldest 
son of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1857), the 
geologist, who in 1844 became dean of Llandaff. 
He was educated at Westminster and Trinity, 
Cambridge, became a fellow, and in 1842 was 
appointed principal of Liverpool Collegiate In- 
stitution, which ill-health compelled him to ex- 
change in 1848 for the vicarage of Axminster. 
Essays (1856) and a novel were his only other works. 

Cook, Arthur James (1885-1931), labour leader, 
born at Wookey, near Wells, became secretary of 
the National Miners’ Federation in 1924, and led 
the miners in the coal-strike of 1926. 

Cook, Edward Dutton, was born in London, 
a solicitor’s son, 30th January 1829, spent four 
years in his father's office, then entered a railway 
office, which he left to follow his literary and 
artistic tastes. He studied painting and engrav- 
ing, wrote a successful melodrama, acted as dra- 
matic critic for the Pall Mall (1867-75) and then 
for the World till his death, 11th September 
1883. Among his sixteen works were half-a- 


dozen novels, A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with 
the Players (1881), and On the Stage (1883). 

Cook, Eliza (181S-S9), minor poetess, daughter 
of a London tradesman, contributed to magazines 
from an early age, and issued volumes of poetry 
in 1838, 1864, and 1865. She conducted Eliza 
Cook's Journal (1849-54), much of it republished 
as Jottings from my Journal (1860). She obtained 
a civil list pension in 1864. 

Cook, James, navigator, was born at Marton, 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire, the son of an agricul- 
tural labourer, 28th October (possiblv November) 
1728. After a short time in a haberdasher’s shop 
at Staithes, he was bound apprentice to Whitby 
shipowners, and spent several years in the coast- 
ing and Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the 
navy, and in 1759 became master. He was for 
eight years engaged in surveying about the St 
Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland. In 
1768-71, in command of the Endeavour, he con- 
veyed to the Pacific the expedition for observing 
the transit of Venus. On the return, New 
Zealand was circumnavigated and charted ; the 
east coast of Australia was surveyed and taken 
possession of for Britain ; the strait between 
Australia and New Guinea was sailed through, 
and the voyage completed by way of Java and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Cook, now a com- 
mander, was given the command of a second 
voyage of discovery in the Resolution and Adven- 
ture , in 1772-75, to discover how far the lands o! 
the Antarctic stretched northwards, and sailed 
round the edge of the ice, reaching 71° 10' S., in 
long. 110® 54' W. During the intervals between 
the Antarctic voyages, Cook visited Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, and discovered New Caledonia 
and other groups. Owing to Cook’s precautions, 
there was only one death among his crews 
during all the three years. Captain Cook’s next 
and last voyage (1776-79) was to discover a 
passage round the north coast of America from 
the Pacific, and was by way of the Cape, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands (now discovered), and the west 
coast of North America, which he surveyed from 
45® N. as far as Icy Cape in Behring Strait, 
where he was compelled to turn back, reaching 
Karakakoa Bay in Hawaii, in January 1779. The 
natives, at first friendly, suddenly changed their 
attitude ; and on February 14, when Cook landed 
with a party to recover a stolen boat, set upon 
them with sudden fury, Cook being clubbed and 
stabbed to death. Cook did more than any 
other navigator to add to our knowledge of the 
Pacific and the Southern Ocean. An account of 
the first voyage originally appeared in Hawkes- 
worth’s Voyages (vols. ii. and iii., 1773) ; the narra- 
tive of the second was written by Cook himself 
(2 vols. 1777) ; that of the third was partly by 
Cook and partly by King (3 vols. 1784). His own 
journal of the first voyage was edited by Wharton 
(1893). See Lives by Kippis (1788, repr. 1883), 
Besant (1890), Kitson (1907), Carruthers (1930). 

Cook, Joseph(1S38-1901), preacherand lecturer, 
born at Ticonderoga, N.Y., wrote Biology (1877), 
Hered ity (1878), Marriage (1878), Socialism^ 880), &c. 

Cook, Sm Joseph (1860-1947). once a Staffs 
miner, was Australian prime minister in 1913-14, 
Hig h Commissioner in London in 1921-27. 

Cook, Stanley Arthur, bom at King’s Lynn In 
1873, from 1932 to 1938 professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, writes on Old Testament history. 

Cook, Thomas, railway excursion and tourist 
pioneer, was born at Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
November 22, 1808, and died 18th July 1892, his 
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first railway trip (a temperance one) being made 
from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841. See 
Fraser Rae, The Business of Travel (1891). 

Cooke, Benjamin (1734-93), composer of glees, 
anthems, &c., was organist of Westminster 
Abbey from 1702, as from 1802 was his son, 
Robert, who drowned himself in 1814. 

Cooke, George Frederick, actor, born in 
Westminster in 1750, made his debut at Brent- 
ford in 177(5, and between 1784 and 1800 attained 
a front rank in his profession in spite of drinking 
habits. From 1801 to 1S10 he played at Covent 
Garden both in comedy and in tragedy, and 
rivalled Kemble in the public favour. His 
best characters were Richard, Shylock, lago, Sir 
Giles Overreach, and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. 
In 1810 he visited America, and died in New 
York city, 20th September 1811. A monument 
marks his grave, erected in 1821 by Edmund 
Kean, who regarded Cooke as the greatest of 
actors. See Life by William Dunlap (1813). 

Cooke, Henry, D.D. (1788-1808), from 1829 
to 1807 was a prominent Belfast Presbyterian 
minister. See Life by Porter (3d ed. 1875). 

Cooke, John Esten (1830-8G), novelist, bio- 
grapher, &c., was born at Winchester, Virginia. 

Cooke, Mordeca t Cubitt (1825-1913), mycolo- 
gist, was born at Horning, Norfolk. 

Cooke, Thomas (1703-56), hack-writer and 
translator of Hesiod, &c., was born at Braintree. 

Cooke, Thomas Simpson (17S2-184S), a tenor 
singer and composer, born in Dublin, and from 
1815 connected with Drury Lane, London. 

Cooke, Sir William Fotheroill (1806-79; 
Kt.. 1869), born at Ealing, studied medicine, 
took up telegraphy, and In 1837 became Wheat- 
stone s partner. In 1845 they patented the single 
needle apparatus ; in 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the partners' earlier 
patents. In 1S07 lie got the Albert gold medal. 

Cookworthy, William (1705-80), porcelain 
manufacturer, the discoverer of kaolin near St 
Austell, was a Plymouth druggist and Quaker, 
bom at Ivingsbridge, Devon. 

Coolidge, Calvin (1872-1933), thirtieth Presi- 
dent of U.S.A. (1923— 29), was born at Plymouth, 
Vt., became a lawyer, was governor of Massachu- 
setts 1919-20. Vice-President 1921-23, then Pre- 
sident on Harding’s death, he was triumphantly 
re-elected by the Republicans in 1924. 

Coolidge, William Augustus (1850-1926), 
alpinist, born in New York, between 1S65 and 
1898 ascended some 1220 peaks and passes of the 
Alps, many for the first time. 

Cooper, Abraham (17S7-1S68), battle-paintei, 
R.A. from 1S20, was born in London. 

Cooper, Ashley. Sec Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, Sir Astlf.y, surgeon, was born, a 
clergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. From sixteen a medical student in 
London and Edinburgh, he lectured on anatomy 
at St Thomas's Hospital (1789) and at the College 
of Surgeons (1793), in 1S0O became surgeon to 
(uiy s f and in 1813 professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in the College of Surgeons. An essay 
on the loss of the membrana tymjxini gained him 
in 1802 the Copley medal of the Royal Society,’ 
of which ho was elected a fellow in 1805. In 
1804-7 appeared his groat work on Hernia , whicli 
was followed by Dislocations and Fractures ( 1822) 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast. (1829-40) 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland (1S32). In 1S20 ho 
removed a tumour from tho head of Georgo IV 


and was made a baronet. In 1827 he became 
president of the College of Surgeons, in 1828 
sergeant-surgeon to the king, and in 1830 vice- 
president of the Royal Society. He died 12th 
February 1841, and was buried in the chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital. Surgery, hitherto ‘frightful 
alternatives or hazardous compromises,’ was by 
him raised into a science. See Life (1843). J 

Cooper, Charles Alfred (1829-1916), born at 
Hull, in 1868 became assistant-editor, and in 
1880-1906 was editor, of the Edinburgh Scotsman. 
See his An Editor's Retrospect (1896). 

Cooper, Charles Henry (1808-66), born at 
Great Marlow, from 1849 was town-clerk of Cam- 
bridge, and wrote on its annals, worthies, &c. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, American novelist 
was born at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a wealthy Quaker and 
Federalist member of congress, removed to 
Cooperstown, New York, then in a wild frontier 
region of great natural beauty. Cooper entered 
Yale College in 1803, was expelled during his 
third year, in 180G shipped as a common sailor, 
and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant, but in 1811 
resigned his commission and married Susan, a 
sister of Bishop De Lancey of New York. His 
first novel, Preemption (1819), was a failure ; and 
the thirty-two which followed it were of extremely 
unequal quality. The best were the stories of 
the sea and of Red Indians — The Smi (1821) 
The Pilot (1823), The Last of the Mohicans 0826)’ 
The Prairie (1826), The Red Rover (1827), The 
Bravo (1831), The Pathfindei' (1S40), The Deerslayer 
(1841), The Two Admirals ( 1842), Wing-and-Wina 
(1842), and Satanstoe (1845). His other writing 
include a meritorious Naval Histoi'y of the United 
States (1839 ; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives oj 
Distingu ished A merican Na val Officers (1846). After 
visiting England and France, he was U.S. consul 
at Lyons (1826-29), and then travelled in Switzer- 
land and Italy till 1831. His later years were 
much disturbed by literary and newspaper con- 
troversies and actions for libel, in nearly all of 
which ho was successful. He died at Coopers- 
town, September 14, 1851. See Lives by Louns- 
bury (18S2), Boynton (1931); editions of his 
Letters by Morse (1914), and Cooper (1922). 

Cooper, Petek (1791-1883), manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born and died in New York 
He erected large ironworks in Baltimore in 
and m 1830 constructed the first locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
built an iron- wire factory in New York and 
blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; and promoted 
the laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
working-classes with educational advantages he 
erected and endowed the Cooper Union (1854^59) 
m New 1 ork. See Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

Cooper Samuel (1G09-72), miniaturist, was 

born and died in London. 

Cooper, Thomas, the Chartist poet, born at 
Leicester, -8th March 1805, was apprenticed to 
a shoeniaker at Gainsboronch, taught himself 
iAtin, Greek, Hebrew, and French, and at 
twenty-three turned schoolmaster and Metho- 
dist preacher. After reporting for some Mid- 
land newspapers, he became leader of the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, lectured in the Pot- 
teries during the riots in August 1842, and got 
two years for sedition in Stafford jail. Her© he 
wrote The 1 urgatory of Suicides , a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and IFise Saws and Modern 
Instances, a series of tales, which were both pub- 
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lished fn 1845. In 1848 he began to lecture on his- 
tory and politics in London, and set up two short- 
lived penny weeklies. He published two novels, 
Alderman Ralph (1853) and The Family Feud 
(1854), and in 1855, relinquishing sceptical opinions 
lie had held since hi* imprisonment* became a 
Christian lecturer. In 18(57 his friends purchased 
him an annuity ; and he had just got a pension of 
£200 when he died 16th July 1892. See his Auto- 
biography (1872) and Thoughts at Fourscore (1885). 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), animal- 
painter, born at Canterbury, was successively 
coach-painter, scene-painter, and drawing-master, 
lived three years at Brussels (1S27— 30), and was 
elected A.R.A. in 1845 and R.A. in 1867. See 
his My Life (2 vols. 1890). 

Coote, Sir Eyre (1726-83), born at Ash Hill, 
Co. Limerick, entered the army early, and from 
1754 to 1762 served in India. It was he who in- 
duced Clive to risk the battle of Plassey (1757) ; in 
1760 he defeated Lally at Wandiwash ; and his 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 completed the 
downfall of the French in India. Made a K.B. 
in 1770, Coote in 1779 assumed the command-in- 
chief in India, ancl in 1781, by his rout of Hyder 
Ali at Porto Novo, a second time saved the 
presidency. He died at Madras. 

Cope, Charles West (1811-90), subject-painter, 
was born at Leeds, the son of a landscape-painter. 
Educated at Marlow and Leeds, he studied at the 
Royal Academy and in Italy, and produced a long 
series of religious, historical, and domestic sub- 
jects. He was elected A. R.A. in 1843, R.A. in 1848 ; 
and from 1867 to 1S74 was professor of Painting. 
See his son's Reminiscences (1891). 

Cope, Edward Drinker (1840-97), naturalist 
and palaeontologist, born in Philadelphia, from 
1 891 held chairs in the university of Pennsylvania. 
As a vertebrate fossil-hunter he ranks with his 
enemyMarsh; and he contributed materially to the 
discussion of evolution. See Osborn’s Life (1931). 

Cope, Sir John, K.B., was a cornet in 1707, 
and in 1742 commanded the troops sent to assist 
Maria Theresa. On the landing of Prince Charles 
Edward in 1745, he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Scotland. After a fruit- 
less march to the Highlands, he returned by sea 
to Dunbar, and on 21st Sept, was routed at 
Prestonpans. ‘ A little, dressy, finical man,’ Cope 
died 28th July 1760. See Life by Cadell (1899). 

Coper'nicus, Nicolas, founder of the modern 
astronomy, was born 19tli Feb. 1473, at Thorn, 
then (as again since 1919) a part of Poland. 
His father was a Germanised Slav, his mother a 
German ; and Poland and Germany both claim 
the honour of producing him. Brought up under 
his uncle, the prince-bishop of Ermland, from 
1491 on lie studied mathematics, optics, and per- 
spective at Cracow university, and in 1496 canon 
law at Bologna. In 1497 he was appointed canon 
of Frauenburg, the cathedral city of Ermland, on 
the Frisches Haff. The year 1500 he spent at 
Rome, where he lectured on astronomy, and (6th 
November) ‘ observed an eclipse of the moon.’ In 
1501 he began the study of medicine at Padua ; 
in 1503 he was at Ferrara made doctor of canon 
law ; in 1505 he left Italy for Prussia. ‘ Scholas- 
tics’ of Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauen- 
burg, yet he never became a priest. As 
medical attendant on his uncle, he lived with 
him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle of 
Heilsberg, 46 miles from Frauenburg, where 
he had toilsome duties. After his uncle’s death 
in 1512, he lived at Frauenburg, not merely 


studying the stars, but executing with vigour 
and success the offices of bailiff, military gover- 
nor, judge, tax-collector, vicar-general, physician, 
and reformer of the coinage. His difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and wars by 
which West Prussia was restored to the Teutonic 
Knights and incorporated with Brandenburg. 
The De Revolutionists , proving the sun to he the 
centre of the universe, he completed in 1530; in 
1542 he was seized with apoplexy ; and on 24th 
May 1543 the first printed copy of the work 
was touched by his dying hands. Copernicus also 
published a Latin translation of the Epistles of 
Theopliylactus Simocatta and a treatise on 
trigonometry. See Lives by Gassendi (Par. 1654), 
Von Hipler (1873), Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873), and 
Dr Pro we (3 vols. Berlin, 1883-84). 

Copland, James (1791-1870), physician, was 
born at Deerness, Orkney, studied at Edinburgh, 
and settled in London in 1820. He wrote a 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine (3 vols. 1832), &c. 

Copleston, Edward (1 776-1 S49), born at Off we 11 
rectory, Honiton, became professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1802), provost of Oriel (1814), dean of 
Chester (1826), and Bishop of Llandalf and dean of 
St Paul’s (1828). His Advice to a Young Reviewer 
is a piece of admirable irony. 

Copley, Sir Godfrey (d. 1709), a Yorkshire 
baronet, left one hundred pounds in trust to the 
Royal Society (of which he was a fellow) ; the fund 
has been applied since 1736 to the provision of the 
annual 4 Copley Medal ’ for philosophical research. 

Copley, John Singleton, portrait and histori- 
cal painter, was born 3d July 1737, at Boston, 
Mass., of Anglo-Irish parents, lately of Limerick, 
At sixteen he was executing portraits ; in 17o5 
Washington sat to him. In 1766-67 he sent over 
works for exhibition in London; and in 1774 he 
left for England. He was well received by 
Reynolds, West, and Strange, and was commis- 
sioned to paint the king and queen for Governor 
Wentworth. Passing to the Continent in August, 
he studied in Italy, and returned to London m 
the end of 1776. His ‘Youth rescued from a 
Shark,’ presented by him to Christ’s Hospital 
School, was followed by ‘The Death of Chatham 
(1779-80) and the still finer ‘ Death of Major Peir- 
son' (1783)— both in the National Gallery. In 
1789-90 lie executed the immense ‘ Siege and 
Relief of Gibraltar,’ now in the Guildhall. 
Among his other works are ‘The Surrender ol 
Admiral de Winter;’ ‘ Charles I. demanding the 
Five Members,’ now in Boston ; and ‘Charles I. 
signing Strafford's Death-warrant.’ Elected an 
A.R.A. in 1777 and an R.A. in 1779, he died 9th 
September 1815, leaving a son, the future Lord 
Lyndhurst (q.v.). See his Letters and Papers 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. 1915), and Lives by Perkins 
(1873) and a granddaughter, Mrs Amory (1882). 

Coppde, Franqois (1842-1908), poet, was born 
in Paris. For three years a war -office clerk, 
he early gave himself to poetry, and with Le 
Reliquaire (1866) and Ias Intimites (1S67) gained 
the front rank of the ‘ Parnassiens.’ Later 
volumes of poetry were Les Humbles , Le Cahier 
Rouge , Olivier (his one long poem), Les Rtcits et les 
Elegies, and Contes en Vers. His earliest dramatic 
poem, Le Passant (1869), owed much to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and was followed by Deux Douleurs, 
V Abandonnle, Le Luthier de Cremone, La Guerre 
de Cent Ans, Madame de Maintenon (1881), Severo 
ToreUi (1883), Les Jacobites (1885), Le Pater (1890), 
Pour la Couronne (1895). Copp6e entered the 
Academy in 1884, and won fame in yet another 
field by his Contes en Prose, Vingt Contes Nouveavx, 
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and Contes Rapides. See French study by H. 
Schoen (1909). [K op-pay.] 

Goquelln, BenoIt Constant, actor, born a 
bakers son at Boulogne, 23d January 1841, was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and made 
his d6bnt at the Th&ttre Frangais, Dec. 7, 1860. 
Here, and after 1897 at the Porte St Martin, he 
played with unbroken success, both in classical 

S ieces and in rOles created by himself, in the 
roader aspects of comedy standing without a 
rival. He died 27th January 1909.— His brother, 
Ernest Alexandre (1848-1909), also a member 
of the Comedie Frangai.se, died a fortnight after 
Coquelin aint, whose son Jean (1866-1944) 
was likewise an actor. [Kok-lan'A 
Coquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles (1795- 
1868), from 1830 an eloquent minister of the 
French Reformed Church in his birthplace, 
Paris. His writings, all marked by earnestness 
and liberal sympathies, include a reply to Strauss 
(1841), six collections of sermons (1842-5G), and 
Christologie (1858). — His son, Athanase Josu£ 
Laurent (1820-75), born at Amsterdam, was a 
still more ‘advanced’ theologian, and in 1862 
was through Guizot’s influence ousted from the 
ministry. He died at Fismes, in Marne. Among 
his works were an edition of Voltaire’s letters on 
toleration (1863) and Jean Calas (1857). See Life 
by Stroelilin (Par. 1885). [Kok-rel.] 

Corais, or Coray, Adamantios (1748-1833), 
Hellenist, born at Smyrna, abandoned mercantile 
pursuits, and in 17S5 settled as a doctor in Paris. 
He published editions of Greek classics, Atakta, 
on Melanges sur la Litterature Grecque Modenie (5 
vols. Paris, 1828-35), &c. See his Autobiography 
(Par. 1829-33) and posthumous papers and letters 
(5 vols. Athens, 1881-91) ; and a Greek Life by 
Therianos(3 vols. Trieste, 1889-90). ’ < 

Coram, Thomas, philanthropist, was born at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668. A 
shipwright seemingly, in 1694 he was settled at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and in 1719 in London, 
after suffering shipwreck off Cuxhaven. In 
London he interested himself in the settlement 
of Georgia and in planting English artisans in 
Nova Scotia ; but he had ere this begun his long 
agitation for the foundation of a foundling hos- 
pital. Children were first admitted in 1741. 
More thoughtful for others than for himself, 
Coram fell into poverty, so in 1745 his friends 
raised an annuity of £161. He died 29th March 
1751. His portrait was painted by Hogarth, a 
warm patron of his scheme. 


Corbet, Richard (1582-1635), poet-bishop, the 
«on of a gardener at Ewell, Surrey, from West- 
minster School passed to Broadgates Hall, Ox- 
ford, and thence to Christ Church. He had been 
vicar of Cassington, Oxfordshire, and Stewkley, 
Bucks, as well as a prebendary of Salisbury, when 
in 1620 he was made Dean of Christ Church. In 
1624 he was consecrated to the see of Oxford, 
and in 1632 translated to Norwich. Corbet's 
Poems (1647 ; ed. by Gilchrist, 1807) reflect the 
jovial temper of the man. His longest piece is 
Iter Boreale, a holiday-tour of four students ; the 
best and best-known is the Fairies' Farewell. 

Corbet, Robert, a naval captain whose bru- 
tality to his men was hardly expiated by his 
gallant death in an engagement witli two French 
frigates off Mauritius, 13th September 1810. 

Corbet, William (1779-1842), born in County 
Cork, and expelled from Trinity College, Dublin, 
for treasonable conduct, entored the French 
army, and was made a general of division for his 


services in Greece during 1828-31. See Madden’s 
United Irishmen (3d series, 1846). 

Oorbould, Richard (1767-1831), painter and 
book-illustrator, father of the landscape-painter 
Henry Corbould (1787-1844), who was the 
father of the historical painter, Edward Henry 
Corbould (1815-1905). 

Cordav, Charlotte, whose full name was 
Marie Charlotte Corday d’Armont, was born at 
St Saturnin, near S6es (Ome), 27th July 1768 
Of a noble family, she yet welcomed the 
Revolution, for from Voltaire she had imbibed 
‘philosophic’ theories, from Plutarch ideas of 
antique heroism. But the Jacobins horrified 
her ; and her hatred of their acts was intensified 
by converse with Girondists who had fled to 
Caen. She resolved to rid her country of one of 
the heads of the Jacobins, and came with that 
view to Paris. Whether to slay Robespierre or 
Marat was decided by the demand of the latter 
for two hundred thousand more victims. Twice 
she failed to obtain an audience, but on the 
evening of 13th July 1793 she was admitted on 
the plea of important news from Caen. Shb 
found Marat in his bath, and her pretended 
denunciation of the fugitive Girondists called 
forth the remark : ‘ I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Paris.' Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Char- 
lotte was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. In the 
Conciergerie she sat to the artist Hauer ; on the 
evening of 17th July she was guillotined. See 
works by Dubois (1838), Vatel (1872), Van Alstine 
(1889), Austin Dobson (1890), Mary Jeaffreson 
(1894), E. Defrance (1909), H. d’Alineraa (1910). 

Corderius, or Mathurin Cordier ( 1478 - 1564 ) 
Latin grammarian, was born in Normandy, turned 
Protestant, and settled at Geneva. 

Cordier, Charles (1827-1905), sculptor, was 
born at Cambrai, and settled in Paris. 

Cordova. See Gonsalvo. 
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Corelli, Arcangelo 0653-1713), a comDoaar 
irnamed ‘II divino,’ was born at Fusignano 
near Bologna ; visited Paris and Germany as a 
violin-player ; and ultimately settled at Rome. 
His concertos, sonatas, and minor pieces for the 
violin mark an epoch in chamber music, and had 
great influence on Bach. A selection of his 
sonatas was edited by Joachim. [Ko-rd'lee.] 

( 1 , 85 ^924), popular novelist, 
Charles Mackays daughter, wrote A Romance 
of Two Worlds (18S6), Thelma (1887), Wormwood 
(1891), The Soul of Lilith (1892), BanbbZTnm) 
The Sorrows of Satan (1895), The Miqhtv Atom 
(1896), God's Good Man (1904), &c. V 

Coriolanus, Gaius or Gna-us Marcius, a 
legendary Roman patrician, so surnamed from the 
heroism he showed at the capture of the Volscian 
to ' vn ofConoh(493 B.c.). The plebeians having 
refused to elect him to the consulship, he argued 
during a famine against the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of the corn from Sicily unless the plebeians 
should give up their tribunes, but lately insti- 
tuted. For this he was banished. He took 
refuge with the Volscians, and aided them against 
Rome. His victories alarmed the Romans who 
on his approach (48S b.c.) sent deputations to 
plead with him. He was deaf to every entreaty. 
At last, the noblest matrons, headed by his 
mother Veturio, ami his wife Voliunnia, leading 
her two children, came to his tent. Their teara 
moved him, and he led back the Volsci. 

Cork, Earl of. See Boylb, Richard, 
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Cormenin, Louis Marie de la Haye, Vicomte 
de (1788-1868), publicist, was born in Paris. 

Cornaro, a Venetian noble family, two of 
whose members were : (1) Caterina (1454-1510), 
married King James II. of Cyprus in 1472, after 
whose death eight months later she was kept in 
mild imprisonment by the Venetians until 1489, 
when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Asolo, near Bassano. — (2) Luigi 
(1475-1566), at forty finding his health much im- 
paired by intemperance, adopted strict rules both 
in meat and drink, by which means he prolonged 
a cheerful old age to over ninety years. At 
eighty-three he published his famous D iscorsi 
della Vita Sobria (Eng. trans. 1779). [ Kor-nah'ro .] 

Corneille, Pierre, greatest tragic dramatist of 
France, was born at Rouen 6th J une 1606. Trained 
for the bar, he tried to obtain a practice in his 
birthplace, but in 1629 removed to Paris, where 
his comedy Milite, already performed at Rouen, 
proved highly successful. It was followed by 
Clitandre , La Veuve , La Galerie du Palais , La 
Suivante, and La Place Royale. In these early 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with ingenuity, but the writer’s poetic genius 
flashes out only in occasional verses. For a time 
Corneille was one of Richelieu’s ‘five poets,’ en- 
gaged to compose plays on lines laid down by the 
cardinal ; among the pieces thus produced were 
Les Tuileries , L'Aveugle de Smyme, and La Grande 
Pastorale. Corneille, however, was too indepen- 
dent to retain Richelieu's favour. Medee (1635) 
showed a marked advance on his earlier works ; 
and in 1636 the Cid took Paris by storm. 
Richelieu ordered his literary retainers to write 
it down ; but adverse criticism was powerless 
against the general enthusiasm. Horace , founded 
on the story of the Horatii, and Cinna, appeared 
in 1639 ; Polyeucte , a noble tragedy, in 1640 ; and La 
Mort de Pompee in 1641. Le Menteur (1642) entitles 
Corneille to be called the father of French comedy 
as well as of French tragedy. Theodore was 
brought out in 1645, and Rodogune in 1646. Be- 
tween 1647 — when he was made an academician — 
and 1653 Corneille produced Heraclius , Don Sanche 
d'Aragon, Andromide, Nicomede, and Pcrtliarite. 
These pieces, of which the last was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic power ; 
and Corneille occupied himself with a verse trans- 
lation of the Imitatio Christi. He returned to 
the stage in 1659 with CKdipe , which was followed 
by La Toison d'Or , Sertorius, Sophonisbe, Othon, 
AgisUas , Attila, and Tite et Berenice (1670). In 
1671 he joined Moliere and Quinault in writing 
the opera Psyche. His last works were Pulch&rie 
(1672) and Surbxa (1674). After his marriage 
in 1640 he lived habitually in Rouen until 1662, 
when he settled in Paris. During his later 
years his popularity waned before that of Racine, 
an inferior poet but more dexterous playwright, 
whose cause was espoused by Boileau and 
the king. Corneille died in Paris 1st October 
1684. See Marty-Laveaux's edition (12 vols. 
1862-67), and works by Guizot (1852 ; trans. 
1857), Taschereau (1828; new ed. 1855), Trollope 
(Loud. 1881), Lodge (Balt. 1891), Bouquet (1888), 
Faguet (8th ed. 1901), Li6by (1892), Lanson(1898), 
Segall (N.Y. 1902), Dorothy Canfield (N.Y. 1904). 

His brother, Thomas (1625-1709), was born at 
Rouen, and himself was a dramatist of merit, 
his tragedies — Camma , Laodice , Pyrrhus , Berenice , 
Timocrate, Ariane, Bradamante , &c. — being in 
general superior to his comedies. He also wrote 
a verse- translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He 
was made a member of the Academy in 1686. 


See G. Reynier’s Thomas Corneille, Sa Vie et Ses 
Ouvragcs (1893). [Kor-nay’ee.'\ 

Cornelia. See Gracchus. 

Cornelisz, Lucas (1495-c. 1552), painter, born 
at Leyden, the son of Cornells Engelbrechtsen, 
Lucas van Leyden’s master, was taught by his 
father, but to support his large family had to act 
as a cook, whence his sobriquet Kok. Visiting 
England about 1527, he was appointed by Henry 
VIII. royal painter. About 1532 he passed to Italy. 
— JakobCornelisz, whoflourished at Amsterdam 
about 1500-30, and Cornelis Cornelisz (1662- 
1638), of Haarlem, were also painters. [Kor- 
nay'leess .] 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nepos. 

Cornelius, Peter (1824-74), composer, born at 
Mayence, was the nephew of Peter von Cornelius 
(q.v.). Going to Weimar in 1852, he became de- 
voted to Liszt, Wagner, and the New German 
school. There he produced his famous comic 
opera, The Barber of Bagdad (a failure in 1858), 
and his grand opera, the Cid (1865). 

Cornelius, Peter von, painter, born at DUssel- 
dorf in 1783, in 1811 joined the group of Veit, 
Schadow, and Overbeck in Rome. While there he 
aided in the decoration of the Casa Bartoldi. From 
Rome he passed to Dusseldorf, where he became 
director of the academy ; in 1819 he was called to 
Munich. Here he remained till 1841, and executed 
the large frescoes of Greek mythology in the Glyp- 
tothek and the New Testament frescoes in the 
‘Ludwig’s Church,’ which was built to give scope 
for his genius. In 1841 he was appointed director 
of the Berlin Academy. Among his productions 
at Berlin are the frescoes for the Campo Santo, 
or royal burial-place, the finest his ‘ Four Riders 
of the Apocalypse.’ He died in Berlin, 6th March 
1867. See Life by Forster (2 vols. 1874). 

Cornell, Ezra (1807-74), an American telegraph 
contractor who founded the Cornell University 
(1868) at Ithaca, New York. 

Cornu'tus, L. Annaeus, a Libyan Stoic philo- 
sopher, banished from Rome by Nero, 68 a.d. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caroline Frances (1786-1858), 
daughter of a Kentish clergyman, mastered Latin 
and Greek thoroughly, and corresponded with 
many eminent persons. Her refusal to wed 
Sismondi did not forfeit his friendship, and she 
lived much in Italy. Her Philosophical Theories 
(1842) was the first of twenty ‘Small Books on 
Great Subjects’ — Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy, &c. She died at Lidwells, 
Kent. See her Letters and Remains (1864). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, son of the 
first Earl Cornwallis, was born in London, De- 
cember 31, 1738, and was educated at Eton and 
the Military Academy of Turin. Having served 
as aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Granby during 
part of the Seven Years’ War, and been returned 
for the family borough of Eye (1760), in 1766 he 
was made a colonel, in 1770 Constable of the 
Tower, and in 1771 a major-general. Though 
personally opposed to taxing the American colon- 
ists, he accepted a command in the war, and 
with an inferior force defeated Gates at Camden 
in 1780, and more than held his own at Guil- 
ford (1781). But his operations were hampered 
by the incapacity of Howe and Clinton ; and at 
length he was forced to surrender at Yorktown, 
Virginia, 19th October 1781 — a disaster that 
proved the ruin of the British cause in America. 
In 1786 he was appointed governor-general of 
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India and commander-in-chief, and distinguished 
himself by his victories over Tippoo Sahib and by 
unwearying efforts to promote the welfare of the 
natives. He returned from India in 1793, to be 
made Marquis. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
with Castlereagh for secretary, he crushed the ’98 
rebellion and showed a rare union of vigour and 
humanity. As plenipotentiary to France he nego- 
tiated the peace of Amiens in 1802. Reappointed 
governor-general of India in 1804, he died at 
Gliazipur, October 5, 1S05. See his Correspond- 
ence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 1859), and 
studies by Seton-Karr (1890), Aspinal (1932). 

Corot, Jean* Baptiste Camille, landscape- 
painter, was born at Paris, 16th July 1796, and 
educated at Rouen. He became an assistant in 
a Paris drapery establishment, but in 1822 took up 
the systematic study of art. In 1S25 lie settled 
in Rome ; in 1827 returned to Paris, and con- 
tributed his ‘Vue prise A Narni * and his 1 Cam- 
pagne de Rome ’ to the Salon. His main sketch- 
ing ground was at Barbizon, in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau ; but he made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are precise in execution, and it was not until 
about 1S40 that he asserted his full individuality, 
and developed his style, characterised by great 
breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy of 
detail to unity of impression and harmony of 
general effect. He made way slowly, but wealth 
and fame came to him in the end. At the Salon 
he won medals in 1833, 1S4S, 1855, and 1867 ; in 
1846 lie received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and in 1867 became an officer of the 
order. He died in Paris, 22d February 1875. 
Among his masterpieces are * Danse de Nymphes,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘Homere et les Bergers,’ ‘Orphee,’ 
‘Joueur de Flute,’ and ‘Le BCtcheron.' See 
works by Morcau-Nelaton (1905), D. C. Thomson 
(1S92, 1914), J. W. Mollett (Painters of Barbizon , 
IS90), E. Meynell (1908), Fosca(1930). [Aor-o'.] 

Correggio, Antonio Alleori da, was so styled 
from a small town 20 miles E. of Parma, where 
he was bom about 1494, and studied art under 
his uncle and three other masters. In 1514 he 
painted for the Franciscan convent a ‘Virgin 
Enthroned,’ now in the Dresden Gallery ; in 
1518 he began his great series of mythological 
frescoes for the convent of San Paolo at Padua. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon ‘The 
Ascension ’ in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni. The decoration of the 
cathedral of Parma was commissioned in 1522. 
Meanwhile Correggio was also much occupied 
with easel-pictures. Among these are the * Ecce 
Homo ’ (National Gallery, London) and his very 
celebrated Adoration of the Shepherds, known as 
‘La Notte’ or ‘The Night,’ commissioned in 
1522, now in the Dresden Gallery, a work of 
marvellous softness and delicacy. Five years 
later he painted ‘II Giorno,’ an exquisite picture 
of St Jerome (Parma Gallery). In 1530 Cor- 
reggio removed from Parma to his native town, 
and purchased an estate. The ‘Jupiter and 
Antiope ’ of the Louvre, the ' Education of 
Cupid ’ of the National Gallery, the ‘Danae’ of 
the Borghese Gallery, and the ‘Leda’ of the 
Berlin Museum, have been assigned to the 
painter’s later years ; the 4 Reading Magdalene,’ 
of which the picture in the Dresden Gallery is 
now regarded as merely a 17th-century copy, 
was completed in 1528. He died at Correggio, 
5th March 1584. His only son Pomponio was 
born in 1521, and was alive in 1598. lie also was 
a painter, and an altarpiece' by him is in the 


Academy at Parma. See works by Corrado Ricci 
(1896 ; 1 930) and Sturge Moore (1900). [Kor-refo. ] 
Correns, Karl (1864-1933), botanist, born in 
Munich, from 1914 director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Biological Research Institute at Berlin, was one 
of the rediscoverers of Mendelism. [JCor'enas.] 
Coiri, Domenico (1746-1825), composer, was 
born in Rome, in 1771 came to Edinburgh, and 
in 1787 removed to London, where he entered 
into partnership with his son-in-law Dussek (q.v.^. 

Corssen, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), philologist 
was born at Bremen, studied under Boeckh and 
Lachmann, was professor at Schulpforta from 1846 
to 1866, and then settled in Berlin. His earliest 
great work is his treatise on the pronunciation 
of Latin (2 vols. 1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70); the 
second (2 vols. 1874-76) tried to prove against the 
world that Etruscan was cognate with Latin. 

Oort, Cornelis (c. 1533-78), engraver, born at 
Hoorn in Holland, settled in Rome. 


Cort, Henry (1740-1800), navy agent in Lon- 
don, was also the inventor of ‘puddling 1 pro- 
cesses, and a great ironmaster. Ruined by a 
prosecution, he was ultimately pensioned. 

Cortes, Hernando, the conqueror of Mexico 
was born of noble family at Medellin, in Estre- 
madura, in 1485, and studied at Salamanca He 
sailed for San Domingo in 1504, and accom 
panied Vel&zquez in his expedition to Cuba 
Fired by discoveries of Alvarado and others* 
Velazquez fitted out an expedition against 
Mexico, the command of which he gave (15181 
to Cortes. The armament with which he entered 
on the conquest of the vast and civilised empire 
consisted of 550 Spaniards, some 250 Indians 
twelve or fifteen horses, and ten brass guns’ 
Refusing to obey orders sent from Vel&zquez to 
supersede him, he landed first at Yucatan, and 
fought his first battle at Tabasco. At San *Juan 
de Ulna messengers from Montezuma, king of 
Mexico, reached him, bringing presents. Having 
founded Vera Cruz, and burnt his ships he 
inarched to Tlascala, whose warlike inhabitants 
subdued after hard fighting, became hencefor- 
ward his faithful allies. After some delay he 
started on his march to Mexico, with his Tlascalan 
allies ; and at Choltila an ambuscade, prompted 
by Montezuma, was frustated by his sleepless 
vigilance. On 8th November 1519 he reached the 
capital, a city situated in a great salt lake, and 
approached by three long causeways, with draw- 
bridges at the ends. At the lowest estimate its 
inhabitants exceeded 300,000. Montezuma was 
audaciously carried off to the Spanish quarters 
and constrained to submit to a public act of 
vassalage to Spain, as well as to give gold to the 
value of 100,000 ducats. But meantime the Mexi- 
can hatred of the invaders was beginning to sur- 
mount their fear, and in the sixth month of his 
imprisonment Montezuma asked Cortes to depart 
The conqueror craved delay ; and learning that 
eighteen ships under Narvaez had arrived in the 
bay of San Juan, despatched against him by 
Veldzquez, Cortes lea Alvarado in command, and 
hastened with a handful of men to meet Narviez 
whose 800 men he easily defeated and induced to 
embrace his cause. And now he heard from Al- 
varado that the Spaniards were besieged in their 
quarters in Mexico. Cortes at once marched to 
his lieutenant’s relief, and found himself face to 
face with a whole nation in arms under Monte- 
zuma’s brother. A general attack was made upon 
him, and not repulsed without a desperate 
struggle. Montezuma died during the fighting. 
Cortes burned the two great idols of Mexico, 
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iv«t- cow that he must leave the capital. The 
start was made at midnight, 1st July 1520 ; but 
fn Uie difficult passage by pontoons over the 
cans in the causeways, the Spaniards were 
assailed by such furious and overwhelming mul- 
titudes that the retreat became a confused and 
SnSalMS rout In that awful night Cortes lost 
450 Spaniards, forty-six horses, his artillery, 4000 
tndian lilies, knd most of the Mexican prisoners. 

At Otumba, whither the miserable survivors re- 
treated, they were once more encompassed v. ith 
an innumerable host, but a desperate battle 
ended in victory. The exhausted Spaniards were 
kffidlv* * rece iv ed by their Tlascalan allies, and 
Cort4s proceeded to repair his disaster. He had 
still 550 foot soldiers, with forty horsemen i ™ 
eight or nine cannon. Supported by 10,000 
Indian allies, and with a fleet of brigantines built 
at Tlascala, he began the formal siege of Mexico. 

After destroying innumerable canoes on the 

lakes he made a series of simultaneous incur- 
icons’ along 1 the causeways. The Mexicans were 
filled with the fury of despair, and although 
famine and pestilence fought for the ?P a “|* rc ?® 
fifty thousand Mexicans perishing aie P ® 
—the citv had to be destroyed before it could be 
taken. It fell at length. 18th August 1621.after a 
siege of several months. Cortes was totally 
appointed governor and captain-general of .New 
Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado to 
the conquest of Guatemala, Sandoval to the 
nrnth? 2nd Cristobal de 6 lid to Honduras 
The last rebelled, and c 9 r t 6 s set out to subdue 
him; but before his arrival Cristobal had been 
assassinated, so he returned to New Spain (1526) 
to find Ponce de Leon invested with the powers 
of government. In May 1528 he arrived » t Spam, 
was received with honour by Charles V , and 
created a marquis. He returned in July 1530 
as captain-general, but not as civil governor, o 
New Spain. Poor and broken in health, he re- 
turned to Spain in 1540, accompanied Charles in 
his unhappy expedition against Algiers, and died 
neglected near Seville, 2d December 154/. His 
body was translated toTezcuco to Mexico 

city in 1629. See Lives by Helps (1871), MacNutt 
(1909), and Prescott’s History. [Kor-tayss .] 

Cortot, Alfred, pianist, born in 1877 of French 
parents at Nyon, Switzerland, became noted for 
his trio work with Thibaud and Casals. [Cor do .) 

Oorvl'niis, Matthias. See Matthias. 

Corvisart-Desmarets, Jean Nicolas, Baron 
de (1755-1821), professor at the College de France, 
and introducer of percussion in studying heart 
diseases, was born at Vouziers in Champagne. 

Corv, formerly Johnson, William (1823—92), 
the author of Ionica , Poems (1858-77 » ®d. 

1905), was assistant-master at Eton in 1845—72. 

Corvate, Thomas (c. 1577-1617), born at Od- 
combe rectory, Somerset, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 1596, but left without a degree, 
and after James I.’s accession lived by his wits, 
or rather his wit, about court. In 1608 he set out 
on a journey afoot of 1975 miles through Pans, 
Lyons, Turin, Venice, Zurich, and Strasburg, and 
in 1611 published Coryat's Crudities: Hastily 
aobled up in Five Moneths' Travels (new ed. 1905). 
Dedicating his travel-worn shoes in Odcombe 
church, he started for Constantinople, Greece, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Afghanistan , and Agra. He died at Surat. 

Cosgrave, William Thomas, first President of 
the Executive Council of the Irish Free State 
(1922-32), was born in Dublin in 1880. 

Oosimo, Aonolo di. See Bronzino. 


COSTELLO 

Cosin. John, Bishop of Durham, was born in 
1594 at Norwich. Educated there and at Caius 
College. Caml adge, he became a follow, and after 
various prelerments, master of Peteihouse, C at i- 
bridge (1635), and dcun of Peterborough (1640). An 
intimate friend of Laud, he had already come into 
collision with the Puritans about his ritualistic 
reforms, and, deprived in 1641 of his bonefices and 
ejected by order of the House of Co'nmonsfiom 
Peterhouse (1644), he retired to Ians. At the 
Restoration he recovered his preferments, and in 
December 1660 was consecrated Bishop of Dur- 
ham. During his first seven years he spent 
£34,500 upon his two castles. Ins cathedral, the 
library at Durham, and deeds of general bene\o- 
lence. Imperious in temper, he sternly repressed 
Puritan and Roman Catholic recusancy alike, 
for however devoted to ancient ritual and order, 
he hated Popery, and never ceased to regret the 
perversion of his own ‘ lost son who had turned 
Roman Catholic. He died in London, 15th Jan- 
uary 1672. All Cosin’s writings are inconsiderable 
save his Collection of Private Devotions (1627), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his B«g S«r. 
vey of Mr Cozens Cozening Devotions. A lasting 
service to the church was his contribution, in- 
valuable from his profound 1 i t u rg i ca 11 ea r n i n g, to 
the final revision (1661) of _ the Prayer-book 
Cosin’s works were collected in the ' L |brary o 
Anglo-Catholic Theology (5 vols. 1843-55). His 
Correspondence was edited by Ornsby (1868-72). 
See Life by P. H. Osmond (1913). [Cwtn.\ 
Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, a nierchant o 
Alexandria who after much travel in .India, Ac., 
returned to Egypt about 550 a.d., and in monastic 
retirement wrote a Greek work on Christian Topo- 
graphy (ed. by Montlaucon 1/06, and by Winstedt 
1910; trans. with not p s by M‘Crindle, Hakl. Soc. 

1898). 

Cosmas and Damian, SS., Arabian brothers, 
physicians at ACgaea in Cilicia, who were cast into 
the sea as Christians, but rescued by an angel. 
Thereafter, burning and stoning having proved 
ineffectual, they were beheaded in 303 a.d. 

Cosmo de’ Medici. See Medici. 

Cosquin, Emmanttel (1841-1922), folklorist, 
was born at Vitry-le-Frangois in Marne, where 
his father was a notary. In his great Contes 
populaires de Lorraine (2 vols. 1886) he contends 
for the transmission of our folk-tales from India 
within the historical period. [Kos-kam 7.] 

Costa, Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, Lorenzo (c. 1460-1535), painter, was 
born at Ferrara, and died at Mantua. 

Costa, Sir Michael, conductor and composer, 
was born at Naples, 4th February I8I9. Trained 
at the conservatorio there, he settled in England 
(1828) and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth was 
produced with success. He was conductor at the 
King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent Garden (1846), to 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1846), and to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society (1848). His oratorio 
Eli, produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1855 (where he conducted till 1879), raised him to 
eminence; Naaman^ less successful, was flret sung 
at Birmingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 he 
conducted at the Handel Festival, and 111 18/1 he 
became director of Her Majesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted in 1869. Costa composed ballets and 
operas, including Malek Adhel (1838) and Don Car 
los (1844). He died at Brighton, 29th April 1884. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart (1799-1877), author- 
ess, was born in Ireland, and in Paris and London 
painted miniatures from about 1814 to 1835, when 
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she published Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
/' ranee, in which she was aided by her brother 
Dudley (1803-65). But it was her bright descrip* 
tions of travel in Auvergne, the Pyrenees, Wales, 
Tirol, &c. that made her really popular. Her 
semi-historical novels were read in their day. 

Coster (c. 1370-1440), the usual name of 
Laurens Janszoon (according to the Dutch the 
inventor of printing), who was born and died at 
Haarlem. lie is supposed to have made his great 
invention between 1420 and 1426, to have been 
sacristan (Roster) at Haarlem, and to have died of 
the plague. No question has caused more dis- 
cussion than that between Coster and Gutenberg ; 
for the former’s claim see Hessels' Haarlem the 
Birthplace of Printing (1888). 

Coster, Charles di: (1S27-79), Belgian story- 
teller, born at Munich, studied at Brussels. His 
prose epic in Old French, The Legend of Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel (trans. 1918), took ten years to write. 
Cosway, Richard (c. 1742-1821), miniaturist, 

born at Tiverton, studied art in London, and 
was elected A. It. A. in 1770, It. A. in 1771. He 
painted oil-subjects a la Correggio, but it was in 
portraiture that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniatures were ‘not only fashionable, but the 
fashion itself.’ The Prince of Wales appointed 
him painter-in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzlierbert 
and all the beauties sat to him. His small female 
full-lengths with the faces finished in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of 
exquisite grace ; and his ivory miniatures are 
delicate and valuable. See Daniell’s Catalogue 
Raisonnc( 1890), and the Life by Williamson (1905). 
In 1781 he married the Irish-Italian Maria Had- 
field (1759-1S3S), herself a skilful artist, who 
established a conventual school at Lodi, and was 
made a baroness by Francis I. 

Cotelerius, the Latinised name of the French 
patristic scholar, Jean Baptiste Cotelier (1629-86). 

Cotes, Roger, mathematician, born at Bur- 
bage, near Leicester, July 10, 16S2, from St Paul’s 
School, London, passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow in 1705, and 
Pluinian professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy in 1706. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1711, and took orders in 1713. His admirable pre- 
face explaining the Newtonian philosophy, and 
answering objections to gravitation, is prefixed to 
the second edition (1713) of Newton’s Principia 
He died 5th June 1716. ‘Had Cotes lived,’ said 
Newton, ‘we might have known something.’ 

Cotgrave, Randle, the author of our earliest 
French dictionary, was a native of Cheshire ; was 
admitted scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1587; became secretary to Lord Burghley • 
and was alive as late as 1632, in which year lie 
carried the second edition of his dictionary 
through the press. The first edition had appeared 
m 1611, and editions revised by James Howell 
were issued in 1650, 1660, and 1673. 

Ootman, John Sell, a leading water-colour 
landscapist of tho ‘Norwich School,’ was born 
16th May 1782, and educated at Norwich gram- 
mar-school, till, about 1798, he wont up to 
London to study art, aud there made Turner’s 
acquaintance. In 1807 lie returned to Norwich 
where ho taught drawing and published etchings 

? nd ,o^ ra , vlngs of local Kichiteeture, brasses, &c. 

In 1834 ho became, through Turnor, drawing- 
mas ter in Iv i n g’s Co 1 1 ego, London. Ho d i ed 24 1 h 
July 1842. — His sons. Miles Edmund (1S10-5S) 
and Joseph John (1S14-78), were Inndscape- 

Jfnoo t v° rS * j " orks h y Binyon (1906), Opp6 
(1928), and Kainos Smith (1920). 1 1 




Ootta, a publishing-house established at Tlibin. 
gen in 1640. The family came originally from 
Italy. Its most prominent members have been 
Johann Friedrich (1701-79), theological professor 
at Tubingen, Gottingen, and Jena ; and his grand- 
son, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr Cotta von Cotten- 
dorf (1764-1832). Educated at Tiibingen, and for 
some time an advocate, in 1787 he undertook the 
family business, and in 1795 established the 
famous Horen , a literary journal, under Schiller’s 
editorship. Already in 1793 he had sketched out 
the plan for the Allgemeine Zeitung (1798). The 
Almanack fur Damen (1798) and other periodicals 
were no less successful. Cotta now likewise 
published the works of Schiller, Goethe, Herder 
Fichte, Schelling, Jean Paul, Tieck, Voss, the 
Humboldts, &c. In 1810 he moved to Stuttgart 
and in 1824 introduced the first steam printing* 
press into Bavaria. In the diet of Wiirttemberg 
and as president of the Second Chamber, he was 
ever the fearless defender of constitutional 
rights. He was the first Wiirttemberg proprietor 
who abolished serfdom on his estates. He was 
succeeded by his son, Georg (1796-1863); and he 
by his son Georg Astolf (1833-76). 

Cottin, Sophie, 7 iee Risteau (1770-1807), born 
at Paris (not Tonneins), married at seventeen a 
Parisian banker, who left her a childless widow 
at twenty. For comfort she turned to letters 
wrote verses and a lengthy history, and in fiction 
won unfading laurels. She had already written 
Claire d'Albe (1799), Mathilde (1805), &c., when in 
1806 she wrote Elisabeth , ou les ExiUs de Sibcrie a 
storv stamped with real unsought pathos. [KoU 
tan v.) 

, Joseph (1770-1853), from 1791 to 1799 

a Bristol bookseller, remembered as the first 
publisher of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 


fT* » 9 w lAIIVA *1 UiUtJ Will L n 

PrW/ 0 "?* 1 Ve nS are for ? ot ten, but his Early 
Recollections (1837 ; 2d ed. 1847) is still a chief 

source for our knowledge of the Lake poets.— His 

elder brother, Amos Simon Cottle (1768-1800) 

educated at Bristol and Cambridge, jvrote various 

works, including Icelandic Poetry (1797). 

Cotton, Charles (1G30-S7), the friend of Izaak 

ai . U translator of Montaigne, was bom at 
his fathers estate of Beresford in Staffordshire. 
His father, himself a man of great ability was 
a warm friend of Ben Jonson, Selden, Donne 
and other illustrious men. The boy travelled on 
the Continent, and early wrote verses which 
were handed about among his friends. In 1656 
he married his cousin Isabella, half-sister of 
the famous Col. Hutchinson. Though a sincere 
loyalist, he seems to have lived securely enough 
under the Commonwealth, and the decay of his 
father’s estate was due mainly to unprosperous 
lawsuits. In 1664 Cotton issued anonymously 
his burlesque poem, Scarronides , or First 
Book of Virgil Travestic , added to in later editions 
in grossness as well as in bulk. Later works 
are his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque 0670) 
Burlesque upon Burlesque (1675), Planter's Manual 
(16 < 5), and a treatise on fly-fishing contributed 
m 1676 to the fifth edition of Walton’s CompfcJe 
Angler. His translation (16S5) of Montaigne’s 
Essays is a masterpiece. See his Life and Poetry by 
Sombower (1911), his Poems ed. Beresford (1923). 

Cotton, George Edward Lynch, D.D.. bom 
in 1818, was educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and from 1S86 was a master 
at Rugby under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
Brown's School Days he appears as ‘the young 
master. In 1852 he became head of Mar? 
borough Collego, which he raised to a position 
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Among the first schools of England, and in 1858 
Bishop of Calcutta, where his schools for the 
children of the poorer Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians are monuments of the services he 
rendered to education. He was drowned in the 
Ganges, 6th October 1866. See Memoir (1871). 

Cotton, James Sutherland, bom in Madras 
Presidency, 17th July 1847, from Winchester 
pissed to Oxford, and became a fellow of Queen s. 
Called to the bar in 1874, he assisted Sir W. 
Hunter (q.v.) in his works upon India, edited the 
Academy from 1881 to 1896, and died 10th July 1918. 

Cotton, John 0585-1652), born in Derby, was 
a tutor at Cambridge, and from about 1012 held 
a charge at Boston, Lincolnshire. Cited tor ms 
Puritan views before Laud, he in 1633 fled to 
Boston, Mass., where he preached till his death. 
His works, nearly fifty in number, include a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and h »s defence 
against Roger Williams of the civil authority m 
religious matters. 

Cotton, Sir John Hynde, Bart. (c. 1685-1752), 
from 1708 to 1734 was Jacobite M.P. for the city 
or county of Cambridge. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce antiquary, was 
born at Denton, Hunts, 22d January 1571. 
From Westminster School (the famous Camden 
his master) he passed to Jesus CoUege, Ca, ' 1 ‘ 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1585. At 
Cotton House in Westminster, on the site of the 
Dresent House of Lords, he accumulated books, 
manuscripts, coins, &c., and practised large hos- 
pitality. His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his lea™; 
ing ; King James knighted him in 1603, 
him a baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted 
him. But he kept the scholar in prison for 
eight months in connection with the Overbury 
tase (1615-16). Cotton, returned to parliament 
in 1604, from about 1620 identified himself with 
the constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement 
of the coinage (1626), his frank CHticism of 
kingcraft in his Raigne of Henry III. (lG27),nis 
Dangers wherein the Kingdom now Standeth{ 162b), 
and the frequent meeting in his house of Eliot, 
Pym, Selden, and Coke, marked him out to the 
court as an enemy. A seemingly ironical tract, A 
Proposition to Bridle the 1 viper linency of Parlia- 
ments, having fallen into Wentworth s hands, it 
was found on inquiry that the original was in 
Cotton’s library, from which a copy had been 
made, though without his knowledge. Cotton 
was flung into prison, but released on the < occasion 
of the birth of an heir to the throne (29th May 
1630). His library, however, was not restored to 
him; and he pined and died, 6tli May 1631. 
Fourteen of his tracts were collected an Cottons 
Posthuma in 1651.— His son, Sir Thomas Cotton 
n *sq 4 — 1662) had the books restored to him ; ana 
h\J ™t -grandson. Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
in 1700 bestowed them on the nation. 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton. See Combermere. 

Couch, Jonathan (1789-1870), Cornish natu- 
ralist, for sixty years doctor at his native village 
Polperro. — His son, Richard Quiller Couch 
( 1816-63), was also a naturalist, an antiquary, ana 
Cornish scholar, from 1845 a doctor at Penzance. 

His son again. Sir Arthur Thomas Qutller- 

Couch (1863-1944), the novelist ‘ Q/ born at 
Bodmin, graduated at Oxford, and became pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cambridge, 1912. 
He completed Stevenson’s St Ives , edited an- 
thologies, and wrote Dead Man* 8 Rock( 1887), The 


Splendid Spur (1889), Noughts and Croses (1891), 
The Delectable Duchy (1893), &c., besides paro- 
dies, poems (selection 1929), and volumes of essays 
and criticism — on reading, writing, Shakespeare, 
Studies in Literature (1918-22-29). [Kootch.] 
Coucv, Raoul or Renaut, Castellan de, a 
French trouv&re of about 1207—18. I hoos-sec.] 
Cou<$, Emile (1857-1926), French doctor, of 
Nancy, whose system of cures by ‘ auto-sugges- 
tion ’ (Coue ism) brought world-wide renown. 

tA Coues! Elliot (1842-99), American ornitholo- 
gist, author of Key to North American , Birds 

(1872). [Kowz.] 

Coulanges. See Fustel df> Coulanoes. 
Coulevaln, Pierre de, pen-name of Mile Favre 
de Coulevain (183S-1913), whose Nile Inconnue 
(1906; trans. 1911 ) contains kindly criticism or 
England and English ways. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin de (1736-1806), 
born at Angouleme, experimented on friction, and 
invented the torsion balance for measuring the 
force of magnetic and electrical attraction. 

Coulton, George Gordon (1858-1947), born at 
King’s Lynn, became a lecturer at Cambridge, 
and vigorously and learnedly wroto Ft 
of Religion (1923 et seq.), Life m 
(1928-29), &c. See his Fourscore Years (1943). 

Couperin, Francois (1668-1733), organist and 
composer of suites, &c., was born in Pans. 

Couperus, Louis (1863-1923), Dutch poet and 
novelist, born at The Hague "'rote a powOTful 
tetralogy, The Books of the Smo.ll Soult. [Kow- 

pay'rooss .] 

Courayer, Pierre Francois (1081-1776), a 
Roman Catholic divine, ^as born at Rouen, and 
died in London, haying had to lea\ e France in 
1728 on account of his defence of Anglican orders. 

Courbet, Gustave ( 1819 - 77 ), the founder of 

realism in painting, was born a ^9™ • 

Comto. In 1844 he began to exhibit at the Salon* 
and his works created a great sensation in 1850. 
His hunting scenes and animal subjects aie 
especially vigorous and spirited. In 1871 n 
joined the Commune, was concerned m the de- 
struction of the Vendome Column (16th May), and 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine for its restoration, his pictures being sold in 
1877 towards that purpose. Released in 1873, lie 
retired to Vevey. SeeB6n6dite s Life (trans. 1912). 

Courier, Paul Louis (1772-1825). a brilliant 
French writer, a master of irony, was born in 
Paris. In 1816 he issued the Petition aux Deux 
Chambres . a scathing exposure of the wrongs of 
the peasantry. His masterpiece. Simple Discours 
de Paul Louis . Vioneron (1821). derided the 
scheme to purchase Chambord for the Due de 
Bordeaux by a ‘ national offering.’ and he was 
imprisoned. See memoir in Gaschet’s edition (2 
vols. 1925), and works by Gaschet. [ Koor-yau.) 

Courtauld, Samuel (1876-1947). as chairman 
of Courtaulds Limited (founded in 1825 by Samuel 
Courtauld. descendant of a Huguenot family) pro- 
moted the British rayon and nylon industry, and 
was a patron of art and music. 


Courteline, Georges (pen-name of G. Moinaux, 
1860-1929), French dramatist, born at Tours. 

Courtenay, Sir William (c. 1796-1838), the 
name assumed in 1832 by a crazy Cornishman 
John Nicholls Thom, who claimed to be a Knight 
of Malta, and who, having gathered a hundred 
scythe-armed followers, was shot in the battle 
of Bosenden, in Kent, 31st May 1838. 
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Courfchope William John, C.B. (1842-1917), 
l>oin a t Mailing vicarage, near Lewes, was edu- 
catea at Harrow and New College, Oxford, where 

S? 01 he was professor of Poetry. In 
1892— 190/. he was First Civil Service Commissioner. 
Among his works are The Paradise of Birds (1870), 

of F °P e 0889), and Histoi'y of 
English Poetrv (6 vols. 1895-1909). 

Courtney of Pknwith, Lord (Leonard Henry 
Courtney), was born, a banker's son, at Pen- 
zance, July 0, 1832. Educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, he graduated second wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman in 1855, and became 
a fellow in 1856. In 1858 he was called to the 
bar, and from 1872 to his visit to India (1875-76) 
filled the chair of Political Economy at University 
College, London. He wrote for the Times , and 
his pamphlets and magazine articles placed him 
among the ablest and most advanced doctrinaire 
Liberals, an early advocate for proportional 
representation and a wide extension of local 
government. He represented Cornish constitu- 
encies 1876-1900, and held minor offices. Created 
a baron in 1906, he died 11th May 1918. See Life 
by Gooch (1920). 

Courtney, William Leonard (1850-1928), jour- 
nalist and philosophical writer, born at Poona, was 
on the staff of the Daily Telegraph (1890-1924). 

Courvoisier, Benjamin, a French valet hanged 
for the murder of his master, Lord William 
Bussell (1767-1840). [Koor-vicahz-yay.] 

Cousin, Jean (1501-c. 1590), French sculptor 
glass-stainer, and painter, was born at Soucy’ 
near Sens. See two works by Didot (1872). 

Cousin, J ean, a navigator of Dieppe, for whom 
and not Pinzon, has been claimed the discovery 
of Brazil in 1500. See article by Captain Gambier 
in Fortnightly for January 1894. 

Cousin, Victor, philosopher, was born in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. Appointed in 1815 
assistant-professor to Royer-Collard, he threw 
himself heartily into the reaction against the 
sensualistic philosophy of the ISth century 
and became an exponent of the Scottish meta’- 
physicians. In 1817 he visited Germany, and 
studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. For his liberalism he was in 1821 deprived 
of his offices; and on a second visit to Germany 
in 1824-25 he was arrested as a Carbonarist at 
Dresden, and detained for six months at Berlin 
On his return to France he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X., and, 
reinstated at the Sorbonne in 1827, exerted 
great influence on numerous devoted pupils. 
During 1S20-27 ho published his editions of 
Prod us and Descartes and part of his celebrated 
translation of Plato. After the revolution of 
1830, when his friend Guizot became prime-min- 
ister, Cousin was made a member of the Council 
of Public Instruction, and in 1832 a peer of France 
and Director of the Foole Normale. In 1830 
be was elected a member of the Academy; in 
1840 ho became Minister of Public Instruction 
under Thiers. The revolution of 184S found 
in Cousin a friend, and ho aided Cavaignac's 
government. Aftor 1S49 lie disappeared from 
public life, living for many years in the Sor- 
bonne; lie died at Cannes, 13th January 1867. 
His philosophy is eclecticism: sensationalism, 
idealism, scepticism, and mysticism he held to 
bo incomplete rather than falso. His brilliant lec- 
tures and attractive personality revived the study 
of philosophy in France. Cousin’s chief works are 
VraavMM Philosophigues (1826), three works on 
the history of philosophy and ethics (1827-41), a 


treatise on Kant’s philosophy (1842), Eludes awr 
les Femmes et la Societi du XVII • Siecle (1853), his 
famous Du Vrai, du Beau , et du Bten (1854; 23d 
ed. 1881), books on Aristotle, Locke, Kant, and 
Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and Pascal’s 
Pensees. See works by Janet (1885), Jules Simon 
(1887 ; trails, by Masson, 1888), and Barbh61emy 
St Hilaire (3 vols. 1895). [ Koo-zanSf .] 

Cousins, Samuel, engraver, bom at Exeter, fith 
May 1801, in 1814 was apprenticed to 8. W. 
Reynolds, the mezzotinter, and in 1826 started 
on his own account, and produced the ‘Master 
Lambton ’ after Lawrence, which at once estab- 
lished his reputation. It was followed by a long 
series of admirable plates after Reynolds, Law. 
rence, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, &c. 
He was elected an A.R.A. in 1835 and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855 ; he retired in 
1880. To the Academy he presented £15,000 to 
found annuities for poor artists. He died 7th 
May 1887. See Memoir by G. Pycroft (1887). 

Coustou, the name of a French family of 
sculptors, including Nicolas (1658-1733), his 
brother, Guillaume (1678-1746), and the latter’s 
son, Guillaume (1716-77). 

Couthon, Georoes (1756-94), born at Orcet, 
near Clermont, in Auvergne, was an advocate at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Sent by Puy de 
Dome to the National Convention, he, spite of his 
crippled limbs, made himself conspicuous bv his 
shrieking hatred of the priesthood and the 
monarchy. He became a bloodthirsty partisan 

rl R -^ e i P J. ei ; re : Jul y 1793 a member of the 

Corni^ de Salut Public. At Lyons he crushed the 

insurrection with merciless severity, and outdid 

himself after his return to the Convention with 

his frothy ravings against Pitt and England 

Robespierre s fall brought down Couthon also* 

lie was thrown into prison, delivered by the mob 

with whom he was popular, recaptured by the 

q? ? f l he Convention, and executed, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. [Koo-tong / ) K 

amt* Thomas 0735-1822), banker, was the 
son of an Edinburgh merchant and banker who 
was lord provost in 1742-44. He founded the 
London banking-house of Coutts & Co. with his 
brother James, and on his death in 1778 became 
sole manager. Keen and exact in matters of 
business, he left £900,000. By his first wife a 
servant of his brother’s, he had three daughters 
who married the Earl of Guilford, the Marauis of 

Bute, and Sir FrancisBurdett ; in 1815 he married 
Harriot Mellon (q.v.). See Burdett-Coutts • 
books by Richardson (1900), Robinson (1929); amf 

a Life by Coleridge (1919). 

Coventry, Sir John, a staunch cavalier who 
had sat in the Long Parliament (1640), and at the 
Restoration was made a Knight of the Bath 
Elected for Weymouth in 1667, he asked, during 
a debate on playhouses (Oct. 1670) a question 
reflecting on the king’s amours. Charles and his 
minions were furious, and one December night 
Coventry was pulled from his coach and his nose 
slit to the bone. The ‘Coventry Act’ made 
maiming a capital offence. Coventry died in 1682. 

Coyerdale, Miles, born in Yorkshire in 1488, 
studied at Cambridge, was ordained priest at 
Norwich in 1614, joined the Austin Friars at 
Cambridge, and probably imbibed his liking 
lor the new doctrines from the prior Robert 
Barnes, who was burned as a Protestant in 1540 
According to Foxe, Coverdale was at Hamburg 
with Tyndalo in 1629. His own translation or 
the Bible appeared in 1685, with a dedication 
to Henry VIII., and secured the royal license in 
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our authorised version ui 7; 

Coverdale. In 1538 Coverdale was sent by Crom 
well to Paris to superintend another English 
edition of the Scriptures. Francis I. had granted 
a license, but during the printing an edict was 
issued prohibiting the work. Many of the 
sheets were burned, but the presses and types 
were hastily carried over to London G nifton and 
Whitchurch, the noted printers of that day, \%eie 
Sus enabled to bring out in 1539, under Cover- 


dale’s superintendence, the ‘ Great Bible * which 
was presented to Henry VIII. by Cromwell. The 
second ‘Great Bible,’ known also as Granmers 
Rihle' (1540) was also edited by Coverdale, who 
on Cromweli-s fall found it expedient to leave 
England While abroad he married, received the 
decree of D.D. from Tubingen, and acted as 
Lutheran pastor in Rhenish Bavaria. In March 
1648 he returned to England, was w© 11 received 
through Cranmer's influence, and in 1551 was 
made Bishop of Exeter. On Mary’s accession he 
was deprived of his see, but was suffered to leave 
the country, at the earnest intercession of the 
king of Denmark, whose chaplain, Dr Macclmbfeus 
iMacAlpine), was Coverdale s brother-in-law. 
From Denmark he passed to Westphalia and 

Geneva. Returning to England ll o 1 c 1 ^^; lp he r) d ^ d 
not resume his bishopric, but was made D.D. 
bv Cambridge in 1563, and in 1564 was collated by 
Grindal to the living of St Magnus, near Domto 
Bridge, which he resigned from growing Puiitan 
scruples about the liturgy in 1506 He continued 
to preach, but died in 1668. Most of bis work9, In- 
cluding letters, were edited for 
Kv t hp *Rev Georce Pearson (2 vols. 1844-4o). 

Memorials of Myles C°verdaU{ 18 3 8) and F. 
Fry’s The Bible by Coverdale ( 1867). 

Coward, Noel, playwright, born at Teddington 
in 1899, showed great versatility 
Ing In, and composing music for theatre pieces 
of i many descriptions and films. See his Preseid 

Indicative ( 1937). 

Cowell, Edward Byles (1826-1903), Sanskrit 
scholar, born at Ipswich, from 1850 filled the 
chair of History in the new Presidency College 
at Calcutta, becoming also soon after principai 
of the Sanskrit College. He was from 1867 pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 

Cowell. Joseph Leathley (1792-1863), mid- 
shipman, portrait-painter, and comedian, was 
born near Torquay of the good old family of 
Witchett, and died in London, having from 1821 
acted chiefly in America. See his Autobiography 
(1844). — His son, Samuel Houghton Cowell 
(1820-64), comedian and comic singer, was born 
in London, and died at Blandford.-For grand- 
daughters, sec Bateman. 

Cowen, Sir Frederic Hymen, composer, born 
at Kingston, Jamaica, 29th January 18o2, was 
brought as a child to England. He early showed 
decided musical talent, which was cultivated by 
a course of study under Benedict and Goss, as 
also at Leipzig and Berlin Among his works 
are the operas Pauline (18/6), Thorgrvm (1890), 
Siqna (1893), and Harold (1895); the cantatas 
The Rose Maiden, Sleeping Beauty, lb* 

Lily, &c. ; oratorios (including Ruth, 1887) ; half- 
a-dozen symphonies, one of which, No. 3 (Scan- 
dinavian), is esteemed throughout Europe, a 
number of overtures, Pianoforte puces, and 
minor works, and some 300 songs. In 1888-92 
and 1900-7 be was conductor to the Philharmonic, 
in 1900-10 of the Scottish Orchestra. He was 


knighted in 1911, and published My Art and My 
Friends in 1913. He died 6th October 1935. 

Cowley, Abraham, in his own day considered 
the greatest of English poets, was born in Lon- 
don 1618, the seventh and posthumous child of 
a stationer. Attracted to poetry by the Faerie 
Queen he wrote excellent verses at ten, and at 
fifteen published five poems. From Westminster 
School he proceeded in 1637 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and while here wrote, among many 
other pieces, a large portion of Ins epic the 
Davideis, its hero King David. During the Civil 
War he was ejected from Cambridge (1644), but 
he studied at Oxford for other two years. In 
1646 he accompanied or followed the queen to 
Paris, was sent on royalist missions, and carried 
on her correspondence in cipher with the king. 

He returned to England in 1654 and 1655, was 
arrested, released on £1000 bail, and, perh^is 
as a blind, took the Oxford M.D. (1657). On 
Cromwell’s death he again went to Pans, re- 
turned to England at the Restoration, and aftei 
disappointment at length received a comfortable 

provision. He died at Cliertsey, 28tli July 1667. 
Cowley’s Davideis, Pindarique ^ es » distress, and 
graceful essays are in Grosart s edition (1881), 
Hid Waller’s (1905-6); Gough edited his Prose 
Writinas (1914), see too, besides kprat s and 
Johnson’s Lives, studies by Nethercot (1931) and 

L °Cowioy, 9 HAN-NATi, nie PabkhOUSE (1743-1809), 
of Tiverton, wrote The Belles Stiatagem (1*82) 
and a dozen other dramas, and several volumes 
of feeble Della Cruscan verse. 

Cowlev, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, Earl (1804-84), nephew of Wellington, wa. 
secretary or ambassador to \ lenna, Constant! 
nople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic Con- 
federation (1851), and Paris (1852-6/). He was 
created Earl Cowley m 1857 and a K.G. in 18b6. 
Cowper, William Cowper, Earl (c. 1604-1723), 

became a banister in 1688, M.P. f P r c H ^ rtfo \ t i n 1 J 1 
1695, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal >» 1705, 
Baron Cowper in 1706, Lord Chancelloi in 1707 
and 1714, and Earl Cowper in 1718, in winch year 
he resigned, and from a Whig became a leader 
of the opposition. — His brother, Spencer 
Cowper (1669-1727), M.P. and judge, was tried 
in 1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah 
Stout. See Paget's Paradoxes (1874). [ Koo-per .] 

Cowper, William, surgeon and anatomist, was 
born at Petersfield, in Sussex, in 1666, settled as 
a surgeon in London, and died 8th March 170.. 

Cowper, William, was born at Berkhampstead 
rectory, Hertfordshire, 15th November 1731. 
Among his schoolfellows at Westminster were 
Churchill the poet and Warren Hastings ; oil 
leaving he was articled to an attorney, and called 
to the bar in 1754. In 1759 a sinecure appoint- 
ment, as ‘Commissioner of Bankrupts,’ gave linn 
a certain independence ; in 1763 he was appointed 
Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords. He 
had always been subject to fits of despondency , 
and the discovery that the appointment involved 
a so-called examination before the bar of the 
House unmanned him altogether. A fixed idea 
that every one was hostile to him took possession 
of his mind; and he several times attempted to 
make away with himself. He fell into a state of 
religious despair ; but in a private asylum at bt 
Albans he was restored by judicious treatment. 
In 1765 he drifted to Huntingdon, where he 
became an inmate in the family of Mr Unwin, a 
retired clergyman, who, with his wife and two 
children, lived a life of almost perpetual devotion* 
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H^Y hicl i\ Cowper Ponged, spending moss of his 
time in religious exercises and correspondence. 

cowper continued to reside with Mrs Unwin 
after her husband’s death (July 1767), hut they 
soon removed to Olney, where John Newton, 
tnen curate, acquired complete influence over the 
gentle invalid ; under him, Cowper worked 
among the poor, devoting his whole time to pious 
exercises and good works. In 1773 his insanity 
returned ; in Newton’s vicarage he remained 
ror more than a year, refusing to return to his 
own house. After his recovery (never complete) 
ne lost the companionship of Newton, who was 
presented in 1779 to a London rectory. The 
effect of his departure was miraculous ; obviously 
the constant intercourse with him, aided by the 

Cowner SS °ti hfe ’. , had . a depressing effect upon 
to ^ewtn.T ^ u 6 ?° m rea PP ears in letters 
fvnnncS T? 11 * • J n,e . correspondence with 
(young) Unwin he is full of playfulness. To 

the quiet of this period we probably owe the 
tranquillised state of mind which makes Cowper’s 
poetry contrast so strangely with his early ex- 
periences. Mrs Unwin perceived that variety of 
occupation was necessary to Cowper ; he followed 
with docility her suggestions, and when she bade 
^inwnte poetry he did so. His first volume 
(1782) consisted of several poems on abstract 
subjects, a poetical dialogue called ‘Table Talk’ 
being added to enliven the book. It is to the 
playful command of a new and valued friend 
Lady Austen, now (1781) living in Newton’s 
deserted vicarage, that we owe Cowper’s greatest 
work, 7 7 <e TnsA:. She it was told him the story 
n *,?, P “Pjn (the poem appeared first in the 
rubhc Advertise r, 1784), and was his better angel. 
Lowper was apparently engaged to marry Mrs 
Unwin, but this project was defeated by a 
return of mental illness (not by Mrs Unwin’s 
Jealousy of Lady Austen, as is oaen said). How 
his friendship with Lady Austen was inter- 
rupted is not known, but in 1783 she re- 
tired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to (young) 
Unwin declared the friendly relations at an end. 

1 ne task, published in 1785, had a powerful effect 
on the literary tastes of the time ; in it Cowper 
was the first to protest against the smoothness 
and artificial perfection Pope had established 
In his blank verse he took that splendid in- 
strument from Milton’s hand, without Milton’s 
grandeur of tone yet with a sweetness and 
serious power all his own ; and in the poem we 
have Nature’s very face painted by one who 
loved her for herself. 

On Lady Austen's departure, Cowper partially 
fell into his old molancholy, until in 1786 a 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, appeared as necessary 
comforter; and his translation of Homer (1791) 
was carried on under her influence. She procured 
the rein oval of the sad poet ami his ailing com- 
pan ion to Weston-Underwood, near Olney. where 
they received from the Throckmorton's much 
consolation in their waning .lays. He also trans- 
lated poems from the French of Mine, de la 

r°iru^ ll ^ on ^ l0 Latin and Italian poems 
Of Milton ; and sixfcy-soven of the Olney Hymns 
aro his work. In 1787 ho had another lapse, and 
again attempted suicide. From this attack lie 
never completely recovered, and Mrs Unwin in 

r n stroko of parulysis. In 1794 a pension 
of £300 was assigned to him. When Mrs Unwin 
died In 1796 he hoard the news not without emo- 
tion, and growing gradually weaker, died peace- 
fully, 26th April 1800, at East Dereham, Norfolk, 
his home for the last five years. Out of the gloom 
of hie last waning years came two of his most 


beautiful and touching poems, ‘To my Mother's 
Picture and ‘My Mary.’ The standard edition 
is that by Southey (15 vols. 1834-37, 1853-54) 
others are those of Grimsliawe (8 vols. 1835) 
Aldine (1865), and the Globe (1870); editions of 
the letters by Wright (1904, 1925), of the poems 

bv Mrinr i r o) f and /Jj lfor » d ( (1905); selections 
by Mrs Oliphant and Mrs Meynell. See Lives 

by Hayley (4th ed. 1812), Goldwin Smith (1880L 

Wright (new ed. 1921), Lord David Cecil (1920)* 

also Fausset’s study (1928). [Koo'per.] 

Oox, David, landscape-painter, was bom at 
Deri tend, a suburb of Birmingham, 29th April 
1783. His father was a blacksmith, and he 
worked at the forge for a time ; after studying 
drawing under Joseph Barber, he was a travelling 
scene-painter. He next took lessons in London 
from John Varley ; in 1805-6 visited North Wales, 
which to the end of his life was his favourite 
sketching-ground; and taught as a drawing, 
niaster from 1814 to 1826 in Hereford, publishing 
A Treatise on Landscape Painting. In 1818 he 
joined the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
to whose exhibitions he was a regular contribu* 
tor. From 1827 till 1841 London was his head- 
quarters, but he was constantly sketching in the 
country, and occasionally made brief visits to 
the Continent, executing water-colours of noble 
quality. In 1839 he turned his attention seriously 
to oil-painting and executed about a hundred 
works in oil. These are less widely known than 
his water-colours, but they are of at least equal 
quality. In 1841 he settled at Harborne, neai 
Birmingham, where he died 7th June 1859 Tf 
was durmg this period that he produced M 
greatest works. Tliev mainly owe their ?napira* 
tion to the scenery of North Wales, and especially 
of Bettws-y-Coed, which he visited every autumn 

‘ h pL 011 Plc , tl w es ‘ Lancaster Castle’ 
(184b); ‘Peace and War’ (1S46). 184 bv 94 in 

L°o r "o h - ch Cox received £20, but which fetched 
f 3b0 “ » ‘The Vale of Clwyd ’ (1846 and 

1848); The Skylark’ (1849); ‘ Bovs Fish! no-* 

(1849) ; and ‘ Bettws-y-Coed Church.’ 5 Among iJL 

\ ery numerous water - colours are * Lancaster 
Samis (1835) ; * Ulverston Sands ’ (1835) ; * Bolton 
Abbey (1847); ‘Welsh Funeral’ (1860); and 

Broom Gatherers on Chat Moss’ (1854) His 
water-coiour ‘The Hayfield ’ fetched £2950 in 
J 875 -/ See Lives by Solly (1875), Hall (1881), F. G 

nsno ( V^ 4) ’“ H V s son ’ P AVID Cox the younger 
(1S09-85), was also a water-colour painter. * 

Cox, Edward William (1S09-79), barrister 
recorder of Helston and Portsmouth, spiritualist* 

?° n 8, " at0r ? r ProP rietor of the Law Times, 
tield Queen , ami Exchange and Mart, was born at 
'launton, and died very rich at Moat Mount, 

Middlesex. He published much on law, Conser- 
vatism, dreams, &c. 

Cox ,Sm Gkoroe William (1S27-1902), solar 
mythologist, was educated at Rugby School and 

Trinity College Oxford. He took orders in 1850 
ami after holding curacies in Devonshire ami 
an assistajit-mastership at Cheltenham, became 
Mcai of Bekesbourne in Keut and afterwards 
rector of Scrayingham, York. In 1877 he suc- 
ceeded to his uncle's baronetcy. Among his 
works are Talei Ancient Green (186$), Aryan 
Mythology (lSiO), History o f Greece (1874). Com 

} r m ! n ' e t Neology and Folklore (1881), Litres o I 
Gieek Statesmen (1886), and Life of Coleneo (1888). 


w^?An? ,C S AR u C1S00-S1X reformer, born at 
Wbaddon, Bucks, and educated at Eton and 

a College, Cambridge, became head-maater 
of Eton, dean successively of Ely, Otney, 
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Christchurch, and Westminster (1549), a refugee 
in Frankfort (1555-581, where he contended 
bitterly with Knox, and Bishop of Ely (1559). 

Oox, Robert (1810-72), of Gorgie, near Edin- 
burgh, an anti-Sabbatarian writer. 

Ooxe, Henry Octavius, librarian, was born 
at Bucklebury vicarage, Berkshire, September 
20 1811. Educated at Westminster and Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, he entered the manuscript 
department of the British Museum in 1833. In 
1838 he became a sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and in 1860 its head ; here his 
marvellous knowledge and patient kindliness 
made him the very ideal of the librarian. 
Already in 1857 he had been sent to the Levant 
on a tour of discovery, which resulted indeed in 
his finding many codices, though the grasping 
greed of the monks made it impossible to buy 
them. Coxe held several curacies near Oxford, 
and in 1868 became rector of Wytham. He died 
July 8, 1881. Among his works were editions of 
Roger of Wendover’s Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44) 
ana Gower’s Vox Clamantts (1850), and his Cata- 
logues of MSS. in the Oxford colleges (1852) and 
of the Bodleian MSS. (1853-54). See Dean 
Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Coxe, William (1747-1828), author of History 
of the House of Austria and thirteen other works 
of history and travel, was born in London, and 
from Eton passed to King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow in 1768. As tutor to 
the sons of four persons of quality, he spent 
much of twenty years on the Continent ; and he 
died, a prebendary of Salisbury and archdeacon 
of Wilts, at Bemerton rectory. 

Coxie, Mich i el (1497-1592), painter, was born 
and died at Mechlin. — His son, Raphael Coxie 
(1540-1616), was an inferior painter. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracey (1819-1900), aero- 
naut, born at Wouldham rectory, near Rochester, 
was educated for the army but settled as a 
surgeon-dentist in London. From boyhood he 
had taken a keen interest in ballooning, and in 
1845 established the Aerostatic Magazine , since 
then making some 700 ascents — the most remark- 
able in 1862, when he reached, with Glaisher, 
a height of seven miles. See his My Life aiul 
Balloon Experiences (2 vols. 1887-88). 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling (1803-68), playwright, 
born at Birr, King’s County, died in London. 

Cozens, Alexander, water-colour painter, was 
one of the two natural sons of Peter the Great 
by a woman from Deptford who accompanied the 
Tsar to Russia. After studying in Italy, he came 
to England in 1746, and died in London, 23d 
April 1786.— His son, John Robert Cozens (1752- 
c. 1799), also a water-colour landscape-painter, 
in 1776 visited Switzerland, and in 1783 returned 
from Italy. In 1794 his mind gave way, and in 
his later days he was befriended by Sir George 
Beaumont and Dr Munro. Turner and Girton 
copied his drawings, and Constable pronounced 
that ‘ his works were all poetry,’ that he was ‘ the 
greatest genius that ever touched landscape.’ 

Crab, Roger (c. 1621-80), hermit, served (1642- 
49) in the Parliamentary army and then set up 
in business as a 4 haberdasher of hats ’ at Ches- 
ham, Bucks; but in 1651 sold off his stock-in- 
trade, distributing the proceeds among the poor, 
and took up his residence in a hut, his sole drink 
water and his food bran, turnip-tops, dock -leaves, 
and grass. He published The English Hermite, 
Daaon’s Downfall , and a tract against Quakerism ; 
and died at Bethnal Green. 


Crabbe, Georoe, poet, was born on Christmas 
Eve of 1754, at Aldeburgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board. His father, ‘ salt-master ’ and warehouse- 
keeper, was a clever, strong, violent man ; the 
mother, a meek, religious woman ; and of three 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, 
another was lost sight of in Honduras. George, 
the eldest, got some schooling at Bungay and 
Stowmarket, then from 176Sto 1774 was surgeon’s 
apprentice at Wickham-Brook and Wood bridge. 
In his first place he had to help the plougliboy ; 
in his second he fell in love with Sarah Elmy 
(‘Mira ), who lived with her uncle, a wealthy 
yeoman, at Parham. A spell of drudgery in his 
father's warehouse — nine months in London, 
picking up surgery cheaply— some three years’ 
struggling practice at Aldeburgh— at last in April 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, he sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in literature. 
Eiglit years before he had written verses for 
Wheblc's Magazine ; he had published Inebriety , a 
Poem (Ipswich, 1775); and now his Candidate 
soon found a publisher, unluckily a bankrupt 
one. A season of penury, dire as Chatterton’s, 
was borne by Crabbe with pious bravery ; he had 
to pawn clothes and instruments; appeals to 
Lords Tliurlow, North, Shelburne, met no re- 
sponse; and early in 1781 he saw himself 
threatened with arrest for debt, when he made his 
case known to Burke. Burke proved a generous 
patron ; from the hour of their meeting Crabbe 
was a ‘ made man.’ He stayed at Beaconsfield ; 
he met Fox, Johnson, and Reynolds ; Thurlow 
gave him £100 ; Dodsley brought out liis Library ; 
and the very next winter he was ordained to the 
curacy of his native town. He resided as 
domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle (1782-85); married Miss Elmy 
(1783); held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, 
and Lincoln shires, but spent thirteen happy 
years in Suffolk, at Parham, Great Glemham, and 
Rendliam (1792-1805); returned to Muston, his 
Leicestershire rectory ; and his wife having died 
there in 1813, exchanged it the next year for 
Trowbridge in Wiltshire. His gentle, kindly life, 
in which botanising had given place to fossil- 
hunting, was broken now and again by visits to 
London ; he witnessed the Bristol riots (1831), as 
fifty-one years before he had witnessed those of 
Lord George Gordon ; and on 3d February 1832 he 
died at Trowbridge. Three novels, a treatise on 
botany, and poems untold all perished in grand 
yearly ‘incremations;’ but still Crabbe published 
The Village (1783), The Nev.'spaper (1785), The 
Painsh Register (1807), The Borough (1810), Tales 
(1812), Tales of the Hall (1819), for which last and 
the earlier copyrights Murray paid him £3000. 
An admirable Life by his son, the Rev. George 
Crabbe (1785-1857), vicar of Bred field, iullolk, 
is prefixed to Crabbe’s ITorks (1834 ; new ed. 1901). 
{See also Ward’s edition (1905—7) ; Lives by Ainger 
(1903) and Huchon (1907); Qnain Essay by W. 
Strang (1914); and the Romance of an Elderly 
Poet , by Broadley and Jerrold (1913). 

Crackenthorpe, Hubert M. (1S65-96), the 
author of Wreckage , Vignettes , «Src., was found 
dead in the Seine. See his ImsI Studies (1897). 

Craddock, Charles Egbert, the pen-name of 
Mary Noailles Murfree (1860-1922), who, born at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., wrote from 1884 many tales 
of mountain back wood life. 

Craig, Alexander (c. 1567-1627). a worthless 
Scottish poet, was born at, and died near, Banff. 

Craig, Edward Gordon (b. 1872), a son of Ellen 
Terry, a pioneer In the Art of the Theatre. 
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Craig, Sir James Gibson (1765-1850), an Edin- 
burgh Whig, made a baronet in 1831. 

Craig, Sir James Henry (1748-1812), a British 
general who served with distinction in America, 
the Netherlands, the Cape, Sicily, &c. 

Craig, John, Scottish Reformer, was born in 
2512, next year lost his father at Flodden, and 
was educated at St Andrews. He joined the 
Dominicans there, but fell under suspicion of 
heresy, and after a brief imprisonment (153G) 
went to Rome. Through Cardinal Pole he gained 
admission to the Dominican convent of Bologna; 
but Calvin’s Institutes converted him to Pro- 
testantism. On 18th August 1559 he was lying in 
the dungeon of the Inquisition, condemned to 
suffer next morning at the stake, when Pope Paid 
IV. died, and the mob set the prisoners at liberty. 
A bandit befriended him ; a dog brought him a 
purse of gold ; he escaped to Vienna, and there 
preached in his friar's habit, one of his hearers 
being the Archduke Max'imilian. Presently the 
new pope, learning his whereabouts, demanded 
his surrender ; but Maximilian gave him a safe- 
conduct, and in 1560 lie returned to Scotland. In 
1563 he was appointed coadjutor to Knox ; in 
1567 incurred some censure for proclaiming, 
under strong protest, the banns between Mary 
and Botlnvell : and in 1572 was sent to ‘ illumi- 
nate the dark places' in Angus and Aberdeen- 
shire. He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a 
royal chaplain, had a share with Melville in the 
Second Book of Discipline, and drew up the 
‘Confession of Faith.’ He died 12th Dec. 1600. See 
Memoir by T. G. Law prefixed to facsimile reprint 
of his Short Sumrne of the whole Catechisme (1883). 

Craig, Sir Thomas (153S-1608), writer on 
feudal law, was born either at Craigfintray 
(Aberdeenshire) or in Edinburgh. From St 
Andrews he passed in 1555 to Paris, and in 1563 
was admitted a Scottish advocate, being next 
year appointed justice-depnte of Scotland, and 
in 1573 sheriff-depute of Edinburgh. Besides an 
epithalamium on Queen Mary’s marriage with 
Darnley, several more Latin poems, and the 
masterly Jus Fcudale (1603 ; 3d ed. 1732), he wrote 
De Unione llegnomm (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1910), and 
Latin treatises on James VI. \s right to the English 
throne and oil the homage controversy between 
Scotland and England. From modesty, he was 
knighted off-hand. See Life by P. F. Tytler (1823). 

Craigavon, James Craig (1871-1940), 1st 
Viscount (cr. 1927), Ulster statesman, resolute 
opponent of Home Rule and the first prime 
minister of Northern Ireland (1921-40). 

Craigie, Pearl (1867-1906), nie Richards 
(‘John Oliver Ilobbes ’), novelist, born at Boston. 

Craigie, Sir William Alexander, born in 
Dundee in 1867, was professor of Anglo-Saxon 
at Oxford in 1916-25, of English at Chicago 
1925—35. He was joint-editor from 1901 of the 
New English Dictionary , editor of the Dictionai'y 
of the Older Scots Tongue (1931 el stq.\ &o. 

Craik, Georoe Lillie (1S9S-1S66), born at 
Kennoway, Fife, studied for the Church at St 
Andrews, but came to London in 1826, and in 
1849 became professor of History and English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. Among 
his works are Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties (1SS1), History of Literature and Learning 
in England (0 vols. 1844), History of British Com- 
merce (3 vols. 1844), Spenser (1845), Bacon (1S46- 
1847), The English of Shakespeare (1850), and Histo rj/ 
of English Ixinguage and Literature (1861). — Hie 
youngest daughter, Gkoroiana Marion (1831-95 ; 
Mrs May), was a popular novelist. 


Craik, Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock, the author 
of John Halifax, was born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
20tli April 1826. Settling in London at twenty* 
she published The Ogilvies (1849), Olive (1850)’ 
The Head of the Family (1851), and Agatha’s 
Husband (1853). She never surpassed or even 
equalled her John Halifax , Gentleman (1857), its 
scene laid at Tewkesbury, which has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian, Greek, and 
Russian. A pension (1864) of £60 she set aside 
for authors less fortunate than herself; in 1865 
she married Mr George Lillie Craik, nephew of 
the above-named and a partner in the publishing 
house of Macmillan, and spent a period of quiet 
happiness and literary industry at Corner House 
Shortlands, Kent, where she died 12th October 
1887. Much of Mrs Craik’s verse is collected in 
Thirty Years' Poems (1881). She produced in all 
forty-six works— viz. fourteen more novels and 
several volumes of prose essays, including A 
Woman's Thoughts about Women (1858) and Con- 
cerning Men , and other Papers (1888). 


uramer, Johann Baptist (1771-1858), pianist 
was born at Mannheim, the son of Wilhelm 
Cramer (1745-99), a musician who settled in 
London in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gained a 
high reputation. He founded in 1828 the musi- 
cal publishing firm which bears his name, and 
after some years’ residence in Paris died in Lon- 
don. Most of his compositions are forgotten 
but his Studies is an important work. [ Krah-mer .] 

Cranach, Lucas, painter, so named from 
Kronacli, near Bamberg, where he was born 4th 
October 1472. He seems to have been instructed 
by his father, and, becoming in 1504 court- 
painter at Wittenberg to the Elector Frederick 
was ennobled. In 1509 he accompanied an em- 
bassy to the Emperor Maximilian, and while in 
the Netherlands portrayed the future Charles 
V. In 1537, and again in 1540, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Wittenberg. He repaired to 
Augsburg in 1550 to share the captivity of John 
Frederick, and on the Elector's release (1552) 
went with him to Weimar, where he died 16th 
October 1553. His paintings include sacred and 
a few classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and por- 
traits. He was closely associated with the German 
Reformers, many of whom (including Luther and 
Melanclithon) were portrayed by himself and his 
pupiis. A ‘Crucifixion’ in the Stadtkirche, 

ennar, is his masterpiece. His wood engravings 
are numerous. Of three sons, all painters the 

Younger (1515-86), painted so 
like Ins father that their works are difficult to 
distinguish. See German works by Heller 08211 
Schuchardt (3 vols. 1851-71), Warnecke (18791 
and Lindau (18S3). [Kran’ah.} 

Cranborne, Viscount. See Salisbury. - 

Cranbrook, Gathorne Gathorne - Hardy 
Earl (1814-1906), was born at Bradford the 
son of John Hardy, Esq., of Dunstall kail, 
Stafionlshir 0 . Educated at Shrewsbury and at 
O”®* College, Oxford, he was called to the bar in 
1840, and m 1856, after unsuccessfully contesting 
Bradford nine years earlier, was returned as a 
Conservative by Leominster. In 1865 he defeated 
Air Gladstone in the celebrated Oxford Univer- 

?*** in J 878 he Viscount and 

in 1892 Earl Cranbrook. He was Undersecretary 

for the Home Department (1858-59), President of 
the Poor-law Board (1866-67), Home Secretary 
(1867-68), War Secretary (1874-78), Secretary for 
India (1878-80), and Lord President of the Council 
(1885-92). See Life by his son (1910). 
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Crane, Stephen (1870-1000), born at Newark, 
S.J., became known as a novelist through The 
Red Badge of Courage (1895). 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, folklorist (1844- 
1927), bom in New York City, was educated at 
Ithaca, New York, and graduated at Princeton in 
1884. He was assistant -professor of Modem 
Languages at Cornell iu 1868-78, professor of 
Spanish and Italian there in 1873-84, professor 
of Romance Languages in 1884-1909. His best- 
known work is Italian Popular Tales (1885). 

Crane, Walter (1845-1915), painter, poet, and 
socialist, was born at Liverpool, the son of 
a portrait- painter, Thomas Crane (1808-59). 
Among his many book -illustrations may be 
named his Toxj-Books (1869-75), The Baby’s Opera 
(1877). The Sirens Three (1885), and Renascence 
(1891). In 1862 he exhibited ‘The Lady of 
Shalott * at the Academy, and he was a constant 
contributor to the Grosvenor from its founda- 
tion in 1877. His pictures mostly deal, in de- 
corative and archaic fashion, with imaginative 
subjects, such as ‘The Riddle of the Sphinx 
(1887). He also produced many very delicate 
landscapes in water-colours, and designed wall- 
papers and decorations. He was art-director to 
the city of Manchester (1893-96), to Re £ding 
College* (1898), and principal of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington (1898-99). bee 
his An Artist's Reminiscences (1901), and a study 
by P. G. Konody (1902). 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born of good old family at Aslacton or As- 
lockton, Notts. 2nd July 1489. He learned his 
grammar of a ‘marvellous severe schoolmaster, 
who seems to have cowed his spirit : still, his 
father trained him in all manly exercises. By his 
widowed mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained 
a fellowship. He forfeited it by his marriage with 
‘ black Joan ' of the Dolphin tavern, but regained 
it on her death before the year’s grace was up ; 
and taking orders in 1523, proceeded D.D., and 
became a divinity tutor. In 1529 the plague 
was raging in Cambridge, and Cranmer re- 
moved with two pupils to Waltham. Here he 
met Fox and Gardiner; and their talk turning 
on the divorce, Cranmer suggested an appeal 
to the universities of Christendom. The sug- 
gestion pleased Henry VIII. ; so Cranmer became 
a counsel in the suit. He was appointed a royal 
chaplain and archdeacon of Taunton ; was at- 
tached to the household of Anne Boleyn’s father 
(Anne at the time being Henry’s paramour) ; and 
was sent on two embassies, to Italy in 1530 and 
to Germany in 1532. At Rome the pope made 
him grand penitentiary of England ; at Nurem- 
berg he had married a niece of the Reformer 
Osiander, when a royal summons reached him to 
return as Warham’s successor in the see of Can- 
terbury. He sent his wife secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was consecrated on 
30th March 1533. He took the oath of allegiance 
to the pope, with a protest that he took it * for 
form’s sake.’ In May Cranmer pronounced 
Catharine’s marriage null and void ab initio , 
and Anne’s, four months earlier, valid ; in Sep- 
tember he stood godfather to Anne’s daughter 
Elizabeth. It was the same throughout the 
entire reign. Cranmer annulled Henry’s mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn (1536), divorced him 
from Anne of Cleves (1540), informed him of 
Catharine Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove 
to coax her into confessing it (1541). Sometimes 
he raised a voice of timid entreaty, on Anne 


Boleyn’s behalf, on Cromwell s ; still, if Henry 
9aid they were guilty, guilty they needs must be. 
He did what he dared to oppose the Six Articles 
(1539), one of which made the marriage of priests 
punishable with death ; but he failed to stick to 
his opposition, and sent away his own wife to 
Germany, whence he did not recall her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not ahead 
of his compeers — More, for instance, or Calvin— 
in the matter of religious toleration. We cannot 
acquit him of complicity in the burning of Frith 
and Lambert for denying Transubstantiation 
(1533-38), of Friar Forest for upholding the papal 
supremacy (1588), of two Anabaptists (1538', of 
Joan Bocher for denying Christ’s humanity 
(1550), and of a Dutch Arian (1551). With the 
dissolution of the monasteries he had little to 
do; but he bestirred himself in promoting the 
translation of the Bible and a service-book, 
in curtailing the number of holy days, and 
in negotiating an eirenicon with foreign Re- 
formers. On the path, indeed, towards Protes- 
tantism, he was over in ail vance of Henry VIII., 
though to Henry he surrendered his right of 
private judgment as completely as ever Ultra- 
montane to Pope. Henry repaid him with im- 
plicit confidence, and twice saved him from the 
plots of his enemies (1543-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism ; but now the 
inrushing tide swept him onward through all 
those religious changes by which the mass was 
converted into a communion — changes stereo- 
typed in the Second Prayer-book of 1552. During 
this as during the preceding reign he meddled 
little with affairs of state, though he was one of 
the council of regency. What he did do was not 
too creditable. In gross violation of the canon 
law he signed Seymour’s death - warrant ; he 
had a chief hand in the deposition and im- 
prisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, and 
Day ; and won over by the dying boy-king’s 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instru- 
ment diverting the succession from Mary to Lady 
Jane Grey (1653). Herein he was guilty of con 
scious peijury, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, 
he made no attempt to flee. On 14th September 
he was sent to the Tower, on 13th November was 
arraigned for treason, and, pleading guilty, was 
condemned to die. In Marcjli 1554 he was re- 
moved to Oxford. He bore himself bravely and 
discreetly in a scholastic disputation, as also 
upon his trial before the papal commissioner, 
whose jurisdiction he refused to recognise. In 
October from the jail he witnessed Latimer’s 
and Ridley’s martyrdom ; and on 14th February 
1556 he was formally degraded. And now in 
rapid succession he signed seven recantations, 
each more submissive than its predecessor. The 
last he transcribed on 21st March, and forthwith 
they brought him to St Mary’s Church. If 
not before, he learned at least now from the 
sermon that he must burn ; anyhow, when they 
looked for him to read his recantation, instead 
he retracted all that he had written. Witli 
a cheerful countenance he then hastened to 
the stake, and, fire being put to him, thrust his 
right hand into the flame, and kept it there, 
crying: ‘This hath offended! Oh this unworthy 
hand? Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, 
the chief of which have been edited by Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1833) and Cox (2 vols. Parker Society, 
1844-46), may be noticed his prefaces to the Bible 
(1540) and the First Prayer-book (1549); the Refor- 
matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum (1571); and A Difence 
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of the Doctrine of the Sacrament (1550). See Nar- 
rutivesof the Reformation , edited by Nichols (Cam- 
den Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cranmer by 
Ralph Morice, his secretary ; and books by Strype 
(1094), Gilpin (1784), Todd (1831), Le Has (1833), 
Dean Hook ( Lives of the Archbishops, vols. vi.-vii. 
1808), Collette (1887), Mason (1898), Pollard (1905), 
C. H. Smyth (1920), Deane (1927), Belloc (1931). 

Cranworth, Robert Monsey Rolfe, Lord 
(1790-180S), Lord Chancellor in 1852-58, 1805-07, 
was the son of the rector of Cranworth, Norfolk. 

Crashaw, Richard, religious poet, was born 
in London about 1013, the only son of the Puritan 
poet and clergyman, William Crashaw (1572- 
1020). From the Charterhouse he proceeded in 
1031 to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and c. 1030 
became a fellow of Peterhouse. His Catholic 
leanings prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and by 1044 he lost his fellowship for re- 
fusing to take the Covenant. He went to Paris, 
embraced Catholicism, and suffered great dis- 
tress, until after 1(540, through Cowley, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who 
recommended him at Rome; and in April 
1049 he became a sub-canon at Loretto, but 
died four months afterwards. In 1034 Crashaw 
published a volume of Latin poems Epigram- 
mat urn Sacrorum Liber (2d ed. 1070), in which 
occurs the famous line on the miracle at Cana: 

1 Xt/mpha pudica Devm vidit et erubuit* (the 
modest water saw its God and blushed); in 1040 
appeared his Steps to the Temple, republished at 
Paris in 1052, under the title Carmen Deo Nostro , 
with 12 vignette engravings designed by Crashaw. 
His works have been edited by Grosart (1872-88), 
Tutin (1S93, 1905), Waller (1904), Martin (1927). 

Crassus Lucius Licinius (140-91 b.c.), orator, 
in 95 was elected consul, along with Quintus 
Scievola ; and during their consulship was 
enacted a rigorous law banishing from Romo all 
who had not the full rights of citizens, which was 
one of the chief causes of the Social War. Crassus 
is one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratorc, and 
indeed represents the writer’s own opinions. — 
Marcus Licinius, surnamed Dives, the triumvir, 
born before 115 b.c., the son of a partisan of 
Sulla, who on the return of Marius and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Cinna sub- 
jected the boy to a jealous surveillance, to escape 
which he went to Spain. He afterwards joined 
Sulla (83), and distinguished himself in the battle 
against the Samnites at the gates of Rome. As 
prifctor he crushed the Servile revolt by the con- 
quest of Spartacus at the battle of Lncania (71), 
and in 72 was made consul with Pompey, a 
colleague whom lie hated. Cirsar valued the 
friendship of Crassus, the richest of Roman 
citizens. Plutarch estimates his wealth at over 
7000 talents, and Pliny states that his lands were 
worth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). About 00, 
Ca'sar, Pompey, and Crassus entered into the 
first triumvirate. In 55, as consul with Pompey, 
Crassus had Syria assigned him for his province, 
Tnd in war against the Parthians, misled by a 
treacherous guide, he was utterly defeated in 
tlie plains of Mesopotamia. Retreating towards 
Armenia, lie was boguiled into a conference with I 
the Parthian general, Snrenas, and slain. His 
head was sent to Orodes, who poured molted 
gold into tho lips, saying : ‘Sate thyself now 
with that of which in life thou wert so greedy.' 
Bee Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen (1902). 

Orati hue (c. 619-423 b.c.), a Greek comic poet, 
who did not begin to exhibit till sixty -five. Next 


to Eupolis and Aristophanes, he best representa 
the Old Attic comedy. He limited the number 
of actors to three, and was the first to add to 
comedy the interest of pungent personal attack ; 
even Pericles did not escape. Aristophanes repaid 
him in kind, but his allegation of habitual in- 
temperance Cratinus himself admitted and de- 
fended humorously. Of his twenty-one comedies, 
nine of which obtained the fhr.fc public prize, 
we possess only some fragments, collected in 
Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Grcecorum (Berl. 
1840). — A younger Cratinus, a contemporary of 
Plato, belonged to the Middle Comedy. 

Cratippus, a Peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Mitylene, and a contemporary of Cicero, whose 
son Marcus he instructed at Athens in 44 b.c. 
Pompey visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus 
turned aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavian and 
Antony. Nothing that he wrote has survived. 

Craven, Lady. See Anspach. 

Craven, Mrs Augustus (1808-91), Catholic 
novelist, was born in London, the daughter of a 
French emigi'6, M. de la Ferronays, who after the 
Restoration was French ambassador at St Peters- 
burg and Rome, and for a time French foreign 
minister. In 1834 Pauline de la Ferronays married 
the young diplomatist, Augustus Craven (died 
1884), a grandson of the Margravine of Anspach. 
Among her novels, written in French and trans- 
lated into English, are Anne Siverin, Elaine, 
Lina, and Lucia ; but she is best known by her 
Recit d'une Sceur (1865), a record of tender affec- 
tion, bereavement, and mystical piety. See Life 
by Mrs Bishop (1895). 

Craven, William (1606-97), a zealous adherent 
of the Queen of Bohemia, was the son of a 
London citizen, and in 1627 was created Lord, in 
1664 Earl of, Craven. 

Crawford, Thomas (c. 1530-1603), of Jordan 
hill, Renfrewshire, in 1570 captured Dumbarton 
Castle from Queen Mary’s adherents by escalade 

Crawford, Thomas, sculptor, born in New 
York City 22d March 1814, in 1834 went abroad 
for his studies, and settled in Rome, where he at 
first worked under Thorvaldsen. Many of his 
earlier groups have found a place in Boston 
collections ; Iris later works include the fine 
Washington monument at Richmond and the 
bronze figure of Liberty surmounting the dome 
of the capitol at Washington. Stricken with 
blindness in 1856, Crawford died in London, 10th 
October 1857.— His sou, Francis Marion Craw- 
ford (1S54-1909), novelist, was born in Tus- 
cany. He had Iris education at Concord, N H. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Karlsruhe, an(J 
Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted himself to 
the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879-80 was 
engaged in press work at Allahabad, where he 
was admitted to the Catholic Church. His 
first novel, Mr Isaacs (18S2), was succeeded by 
Dr Claudius (1888), A Roman Singer and An 
American Politician (1S84), Zoroaster (1885> 
Saracinesca (1886), Martio's Crucifix (1887), JPitf 
the Immortals (1888), The Ralstons (1895), Casa 
Bmccio (1896), The Heart of Rome (1P0S), &c. 

Crawford, William Harris (1772-18841 
born In Virginia, practised law at Lexington, 
Georgia, and was elected to the state senate In 
1802 and to the U.S. senate in 1807 and 1811. 
Appointed minister to France in 1818 and 
secretary of the treasury In 1816, he was a 
Democratic candidate for the prw idenoy in 1884. 
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nrawford and Balcarres, Alexander Wil- 
liam Crawford Lindsay, (25tli/Sth) Karl oi 
/1812-80) born at Muncaster Castle, Cumberland, 
ind educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, 
succeeded his father in 1869 His researches 
enabled him in 1848 to establish his fathers 
claim to the Crawford title (the premier earldom 
of Scotland : ere. 1398). A great J^Ji-collecto i 
he wrote Letters on the Holy Land (1838), Progtes- 
sion by Antagonism (1S46), Sketches of the 
o/ Christian Art (1847), Lives oj the Lindsays (1849), 
and The Earldom of Mar (1882). He died m 
Florence ; his body, stolen from the mausoleum 
at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was after some 
months found in a wood close by in July 1SS-.— 
His son and successor, James Ludovic Lindsay, 
F.R.S., LL.D. (1847-1913), president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1878-80, in 1888 pie- 
Bented to the nation the admirably equipped ob- 
servatory at Dunecht ; the apparatus and library 
were transferred to the Royal Observatory Black- 
ford Hill, Edinburgh. — His son, the 27th Earl, 
David Alexander Edward Lindsay (1871- 
1940), held various portfolios, 1916- 2 2, and be- 
came Chancellor of Manchester University, 1923. 

Crawford, George, who died at Glasgow in 
1748, published a Scottish peerage in 1716. 

Orawfurd, John (1783-1868), orientalist, was 
born in Islay, and died in London, having served 
(1803-27) as an East Indian army doctor. 

Crayer, Gaspar de (1584-1669), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, born at Antwerp, 
lived first at Brussels and afterwards at Ghent. 


Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, bom at 
Bexlev Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 

King’s College, Cambridge, and in 1834 wa S 

elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home circuit for over twenty years, 
and in 1840 was appointed professor of History 
at London University, in 1860 chief-justice of 
Ceylon, and knighted. In 1870 he came home 
invalided on a year’s leave of absence, in 1871 
went out again, but had to return finally in 1873, 
and died at Hampton Wick, January 27, 1878. 
He was author of The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World (1851), Invasions of England (1852), History 
Of the Ottoman Turks (1854-66), &c. [ Krees-sie .] 

Or6billon, Prosper Jolyot de, dramatist, was 
born at Dijon, January 13, 1674, and educated in 
Paris for the law. His tragedy of Idomjnfe was 
successfully produced in 1703. It was followed 
by Atrie et Thyeste (1707), Electre (1709), and 
Rhadamiste et Zinoble (1711), his masterpiece. 
After writing several other pieces, Crebillon fell 
into neglect and produced nothing for over 
twenty years. He was then pushed forward as a 
dramatic rival to Voltaire by Madame de Pom- 
padour, elected to the Academy, awarded a 
pension of 1000 francs, and appointed royal 
censor and a royal librarian. His Catilina was 
brought out with great success in 1748. Among 
his other works were Xei'xis, Semiramis, Pyrrhus, 
and Le Triumvirat , the last written when he was 
eighty-one. He died June 17, 1762. There are 
editions of his works by Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and 
Vitu (1885).— His younger son, Claude Prosper 
Jolyot de Crebillon, was born in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1707. After writing a number of slight 
pieces for the stage, he acquired great popularity 
as an author of filthy notions In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. The 
Indecency of his Le Sopha, conte moral, having 
offended Madame de Pompadour, he was banished 
from Paris for five years, but on his return in 


1755 was appointed to the censorship. He died 
forgotten, April 12, 1777. [Kray-bee-yono .) 

Credi, Lorenzo di (1459-1537), painter, wa» 
the fellow-pupil, lifelong friend, and executor of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and lived and died at Flor- 
ence. He painted mainly Holy Families, and 
executed his works with great care. [Kray-dee.) 

Creech, Thomas (1650-1700), translator of 
Lucretius, was born at Bland ford, became head- 
master of Sherborne and rector of Welwyn, 
Herts, and hanged himself for love or penury. 

Creech, William (1745-1815), an Edinburgh 
bookseller. Lord Provost in 1811-13, who pub- 
lished the first Edinburgh edition of Burns, the 
works of Blair, Beattie, and Dugald Stewart, and 
Mackenzie’s Mirror and Lounger. 

Creighton, Mandeli. (1843-1901). historian, 
born at Carlisle, was elected a fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, in 1866. He became vicar of 
Embleton, Northumberland, in 1875, first pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge in 
1884, Bishop of Peterborough in 1891, and ol 
London (1S96). His chief works are Simon de 
Montfort (1876), History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation Period (5 vols. 1882-94), and Queen 
Elizabeth (1897). See Life (1904) by his wife (1850- 
1936), herself an educational and social worker. 

Cr6mieux, Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), jurist 
and politician, born of Jewish parents at Nlmes, 
became a Paris advocate in 1830, in 1842 entered 
the Chamber, and in 1848 was a member of the 
provisional government. Imprisoned at the coup 
d’etat in 1S76 ho was made a senator. He founded 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle. [Kraym-yuh.) 

Cresswell, Sir Cresswell (1794-1863), born in 
Newcastle, from 185S was judge of the newly- 
created Probate and Divorce Court, and died 
in London through a carriage accident. 

Crestien de Troies. See Chretien. 

Creswick, Thomas (1811-69), landscape-painter 
and book illustrator, R.A. 1851, was born at 
Sheffield. His favourite subjects were the 
streams and wooded dells of his native land ; the 
figures introduced were often from the brush of 
Ansdell, Cooper, Frith, &c. [ Krez'ik .] 

Creuzer, Friedrich (1771-1858), born at Mar- 
burg, from 1804 to 1845 was professor of Philo- 
logy and Ancient History at Heidelberg. His 
first and greatest work was his perversely in- 
genious Symbolik und Mythologie der alien V olker, 
besonders der Oriechen (4 vols. Leip. 1810—12). See 
Life by B. Stark (Heid. 1874). [Kroit-zer.) 

Crewe, Lord. See Houghton. 

. Cribb, Tom (1781-1848), prize-fighter, was born 
at TUtton. Gloucestershire, and died at Woolwich. 


Crichton, James, the ‘Admirable/ eon of the 
Lord Advocate, Robert Crichton, was born at 
Elliock, Sanquhar, 19th August 1560, and edu- 
cated at St Andrews, where George Buchanan 
was his tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 
1575. He was for two years in France, apparently 
in the French army. In 1579 at Genoa he 
delivered a Latin oration before the senate ; in 
1580 at Venice he addressed a Latin poem to 
the then Aldus Manutius, who issued a nandblll 
announcing a great scholastic disputation in 
which Crichton, athlete, scholar, poet, and lin- 
guist, was to take part. In 1581 (according to 
Aldus) Crichton went to Padua and overcame 
all the scholars there in public disputations. Later 
he was in Mantua in the service of the Duke and 
here in 1582 (not 1585, as confusion with another 
James Crichton then in Italy has made out) he 
was killed in a nocturnal brawl by the Duke's son. 
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Johnston In his Heroes Scoti (1603) first used the 
epithet * admirable * (‘ omnibus in stud i is ad- 
niirabilis ’) ; but Crichton owes his popular re- 
putation mainly to Sir Thomas Urquhart, who 
wrote a fantastic account of him ( Discovery of a 
most exquisite Jewels 1652) — largely accepted by 
later biographers, including P. F. Tytler (1819), 
as well as t>y Harrison Ainsworth in a novel ( 1837). 
Even Aldus, as customarily panegyrical, must be 
somewhat discounted. Crichton’s extraordinary 
memory Is, however, corroborated in Burchelati’s 
Epitaphiorum Dialogi Septem (1583) ; and there 
Is no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or his 
skill as a fencer. But his numerous printed Latin 
verses and prose essays indicate no special 
capacity. See D. Crichton in the Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot. (1909). [Kri'ton ; old Scots, Krich- 
ton, the ch as in loch.] 

Crillon, Loins des Balbes de Berton de 
(1541-1615), surnamed * Le Brave,’ was born at 
Murs in Provence, and, still a boy, covered him- 
self with glory at the siege of Calais and the 
capture of Guines — later at Dreux, Jarnac, and 
Moncontour. Wounded at Lepanto (1571), he 
was yet sent to carry the news of the victory to 
the pope and the French king. He abhorred the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, Dut took part in the 
siege of La Rochelle in 1573, and at Avignon he 
ended his days in the exercise of piety and 
penance. See Life by Montrond (5th ed. 1874). 
[Kree-yono.] 

Cripps, Charles Alfred (1852-1941), 1st 
Baron Parmoor (1914), English lawyer and 
statesman, wrote a standard work on the law of 
compensation (1881); sat as a Conservative in 
1895-1900, 1901-6, 1910-14 ; in the war of 1914- 
1918 upheld the right of conscientious objection ; 
afterwards championed the League of Nations ; 
and, as Lord President of the Council, was in the 
Labour governments of 1924 and 1929-31. See 
hi9 A Retrospect (1936). — His youngest son, Sir 
(Richard) Stafford Cripps, born in 1889, won 
distinction at the bar, in 1930-31 was solicitor- 
general, entered parliament as a Labour member 
in 1931, but in 1939, and till 1945, was expelled 
from the Labour party for his championship of a 
union of all progressive parties, socialist or other, 
in a ‘ Popular Front.’ As ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1940-42, he saw Russia’s entry in 
1941 into the Second World War ; on return was 
taken into the Churchill coalition war cabinet as 
Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House of 
Commons ; In India failed In 1942 to win accept- 
ance for the British proposals for India’s ultimate 
full self-government; and later left the war cabinet, 
continuing, however, as Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. In Mr. Attlee’s Socialist, administration 
he was President of the Board of Trade (1945-47), 
becoming Minister for Economic Affairs in 1947, 
and later Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Crisp, Stephen (1628-92), a Colchester Quaker 
propagandist, travelled In Holland and Germany. 

Crispi, Francesco (1819-1901), statesman, 
born at Ribera, Sicily, was called to the bar, but 
Joining tho revolutionary movement of 1848, had 
to flee to France. Ho organised the successful 
movement of 1859-60, and re-entered Sicily with 
Garibaldi. In tho restored kingdom of Italy ho 
became deputy, president of the chamber, 
minister, and in 1887-00, and again in 1804, 
premier — a member of tho Left, strongly anti- 
clerical, and maintaining tho alliance with Ger- 
many at the cost even of alienating France. Bank 
scandal vilification failed, but in 1896 tho 
Abyssinian disaster of Adowa compelled his 
resignation. 


Crispin, St, under the reign of Diocletian fled 
with his brother Crlsplnian, from Rome and’ 
worked as a shoemaker in Soissons, whilst striving 
to spread Christianity. In 287 he and his brother 
suffered martyrdom by being thrown into 
molten lead. 


Cristo'fori, or Cristofali, Bartolommeo 

(1655-1731), harpsichord-maker, the inventor 
about 1710 of the pianoforte, was born at 
Padua, and died at Florence. See Life bv PuUH 
(Flor. 1874). 9 W 

Critchett, George, ophthalmic surgeon, bora in 

London in 1817, worked from 1846 at the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorflelds, and 
from 1876 at the Middlesex Hospital, his opera- 
tions acquiring a European fame. He died In 
1882, leaving a successor in his son, Sm George 
Anderson Critchett (1845-1925), baronet (1908) 


Critlas, a pupil of Socrates, but rather a 
hearer than a doer of his word. On his return to 
Athens from banishment, lie headed the oligar- 
chical party, and was afterwards the worst of the 
thirty tyrants set up by the Spartans (404 b.cA 
In the same year he fell at Munychia, resisting 
Thrasybulus and the exiles. He had a high 
reputation as an orator, and besides wrote poetry. 

Crlvelli, Carlo (c. 1435-93), painter, born at 
Venice, worked much at Ascoli. [Kri-veVlee.] 

Croce, Benedetto, Italian philosopher, his- 
borian, critic, senator, was born in 1866 at Pes- 
casseroli (Aquila), settled in Naples, and wrote 
on literature and history, later on philosophy, 
His works on aesthetics and logic ( Filosofia dell* 
Spirito), economics and ethics (Filosofia della 
P ratica), on Vico, Hegel, Marx, Goethe, Dante, 
Ariosto, &c. , have been translated. In 1920-21 
lie was Minister of Education under Giolitti. See 
Wildon Carr’s Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (1918) 
and his Autobiography (trans. 1928). [Kro’chay.) 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford (1860-1914), 
‘Kailyard’ novelist, born near New Gallo way, Kirk- 
cudbright, became in 1886 Free Church minister 
at Penicuik, but resigned for a literary career in 
1S95. In 1893 he attained to fame by his sketches 
The Stickit Minister. The Raiders (1894) had a 
great success, and was followed by The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet, Men of the Moss Hags , Ac. 

Crockford, William (1775-1844), a London 
fishmonger, founded a famous gaming club (1827). 

Crcesus, the last king of Lydia, succeeded hif 
father, Alyattes, in 560 b.c. He made the Greeks 
of Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward from the Aegean to the Haly 9 . 
His conquests, his mines, ana the golden sand 
of the Pactoius made his wealth proverbial. 
But his beloved son Atys was killed while hunt- 
ing, and tho only son left him was dumb; whilst 
Cyrus defeated and made him a prisoner (546). 
As to his death, nothing is known. (E’r<e-zMs.) 


Croft, Sir Herbert, Bart. (1751-1816), from 
1786 vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, out from 1802 a 
bankrupt debtor on the Continent, wrote a 
memoir of Dr Young for Johnson’s Lives qf the 
Poets, besides Love and Madness (1780), Ac. 


Croft, William (1677-1727), musician, born at 
Nether Eatington, Warwickshire, in 1700 became 
a chorister in the Chapel Royal, in 1704 joint- 
organist, and in 1707 sole organist. In 1708 he 
succeeded his old teacher. Dr Blow (q.w), as 
organist of Westminster Aobey and choirmaster 
of the Chapel Royal ; and in 1718 he took his 
Mus. Doc. at Oxford. Thirty of his anthems fox 
state ceremonies were printed in 1724 * 
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Crofts, Ernest, R.A. (1847-1011), battle- 
painter, born at Leeds, was educated at Rugby, 
studied art in London and at Dtisseldorf, and 
became Keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Oroko, Richard (14S9-155S), an early Greek 
scholar, who was born and died in London, 
studied at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris, lectured 
on Greek at Leipzig and at Cambridge after his 
return (1517) to England. Ordained a priest in 
1519, he was sent to Italy (1529-30) to further 
Henry VIII. ’s divorce, and in 1531 became rector 
of Long Buckby, near Daventry. 

Oroke, Thomas W., D.D. (182 4-1 902) born near 
Mallow, in 1874 became R.C. Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand, and in 1870 Archbishop of Cashel. 
He was a strong Nationalist. 

Croker, John Wilson, was born at Galway, 20tli 
December 17S0, the sou of the surveyor-general 
of Irish customs. After four years at trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 he entered Lincoln s Inn, 
but in 1802 was called to the Irish bar. Two 
satires on the Irish stage and on Dublin society 
(1804-5) proved brilliant hits ; so did his Sketch 
of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation In 1809 he 
helped to found the Quarterly, to which he contri- 
buted 260 articles. He had entered parliament 
for Downpatrick in 1807 ; and now in 1809 he was 
rewarded with the lucrative secretaryship of the 
Admiralty for his warm defence of the Duke of 
York in re Mary Anne Clarke (q.v.). That 
post he held till 1830, and then retired with a 
pension of £1500. After 1832, he refused to 
re-enter parliament; he would not even take 
office under Peel, his old friend (1S34); and with 
Peel he broke utterly on the repeal of the Corn 
Laws (1846). He died 10tli August 1S67. Among 
the seventeen works that he wrote or edited 
were his Stories for Children from English 
History (1817), which suggested the Tales of a 
Grandfather; the Suffolk Papers (1823) ; liis Bos- 
well's Johnson (1831); and Essays on the Early 
French Revolution (1857). He is better remem- 
bered for his onslaught on Keats, and Macaulay’s 
onslaught on him (Macaulay ‘detested him more 
than cold boiled veal ’) ; and as the originator of 
the term Conservative, a founder of the Atlie- 
meum Club, and the ‘Rigby’ of Disraeli’s Con- 
ing shy — the jackal of ‘Lord Monmouth’ (the 
Marquis of Hertford). See his Conespondence 
and Diaries, edited by Jennings (3 vols. 1884). 

Oroker, Thomas Crofton, Irish folklorist, was 
born at Cork, 15th January 1798, and in 1814 was 
apprenticed to a Quaker merchant, but four 
years later got a clerkship in the Admiralty 
through John Wilson Croker, a friend, though 
no relation, of his father’s. He retained this 
post till 1850, and died at Old Brompton, 8th 
August 1854. As a boy of fourteen he had begun 
to collect songs and legends of the Irihh peas- 
antry ; in 1818 he sent Moore nearly forty old Irish 
melodies; and in 1825 published anonymously 
his Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland, a work which charmed Scott and was 
translated into German by the brothers Grimm 
(1826). A second series followed in 1827, and the 
whole reached a 6th edition in 1882. Of nearly 
twenty more works the best were Researches in 
the South of Ireland (1824), Legends of the Lakes 
(1829; reissued as KiUarney Legends , 18(6), l he 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832), and Popu- 
lar Songs of Ireland (1839). See Life by his son, 
prefixed to the 1859 edition of the Fairy Legends. 

Oroll, James, physicist, was born in 1821 at 
Little Whitefield, near Coupar- Angus. He re- 


ceived an elementary-school education, but in 
science was wholly self-trained. Successively 
millwright, insurance-agent, and keeper of the 
museum of Anderson's College, Glasgow, he was 
on the Scottish Geological Survey 1867-81. Made 
an F.R.S. and LL.D. in 1876, he died at Perth, 
15th Dec. 1890. Among his works were The 
Philosophy of Theism (1857), Climate and Time 
(1875), Climate and Cosmology ( 18S6), Stellar Evolu- 
tion (1SS9), and The Philosophical Basis of Evolu- 
tion (1890). See his Autobiography (1896). 

Croly, Georoe, LL.D. (1780-1860), poet, 
romance-writer, biographer, and preacher, was 
born at Dublin, and educated at Trinity College. 
He took orders in 1S04, and coming in 1S10 to 
London, in 1S35 became rector of St Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. From 1817 he published some forty 
works — the best-known the romance of Salathiel . 
See Memoir pretixed to his Book of Job (1863). 

Crome, John (‘ Old dome ’), landscape-painter, 
the chief of the ‘Norwich School,’ was born in 
that city, the son of a poor weaver, 22d December 
1768. After serving as an errand-boy to a physi- 
cian, he was apprenticed to a house-painter 
(1783); but through Mr T. Harvey of Catton pro- 
cured employment as a drawing-master, aiul was 
permitted by him to study works by Gains- 
borough and the Dutch masters in his collec- 
tion. He was mainly influential in founding, 
in 1803, the Norwich Society of Artists, of 
which he was president in 1808. He occasion- 
ally visited London, where he exhibited in the 
Academy and the British Institution ; and a tour 
through Belgium and Franco in 1814 resulted in 
‘The Fislunarket on the Beach, Boulogne,’ and 
‘The Boulevard des Italiens, Paris.' But his 
subjects were nearly always derived from tlia 
scenery of his native county, which, though 
founding on the Dutch landscapists, he treated 
in a singularly direct and individual fashion. 
His works realised only most moderate prices 
during his lifetime ; but he is now recognised as 
one of the great English landscapists. He prac- 
tised, though rarely, as a water-colour painter : 
and his etchings of ‘ Norfolk Picturesque Scenery ’ 
were published in 1834. He died, 22d April 
1821. See studies by Binyon (1897), Baker (1921), 
Mottram (1931). — His son, John Bernay Crome 
(1794-1842), likewise painted landscapes. 

Cromek, Robert Hartley (1770-1812), an en- 
graver, born in Hull, published Blair’s Grave 
with Schiavonetti’s engravings after Blake. He 
visited Scotland to collect and publish the 
Rcligues of Burns (1808) and Select Scottish Songs 
(1810), and meeting Allan Cunningham, published 
his fabrications iu Remains of Nithsdale arid Gal- 
loway Song (1810). 

Cromer, Evelyn Baring, Earl (1901), maker 
of modern Egypt, was born at Cromer in 1841, 
and entered the Royal Artillery in 1858. Secre- 
tary to his cousin, Lord Northbrook, when 
Viceroy of India (1872-76), controller-general of 
Egyptian finance (1879-80), and finance minister 
of India (1880-83), in 1883-1907 he was Agent and 
Consul-general in Egypt. G.C.B., K.C.S.I., O.M., 
he was made a baron in 1892, a viscount in 1899. 
He died J an. 29, 1917. See Life by Marquess of Zet- 
land (1932), aud his own Modern Egypt (1908), Abbas 
II. (1915), Political and Literary Essays (1908-16). 

Crompton, Samuel, inventor of the spinning- 
mule, was born, the son of a small farmer, at 
Firwood near Bolton, Lancashire, December 8, 
1753. When he was old enough, he assisted his 
mother (a widow from 1759) in the farm, wove, 
and fiddled at Bolton theatre. At twenty- 
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one he was so much annoyed at the breaking 
ends of yarn that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine better than Hargreaves’. After 
five vears’ labour, in 1779 he framed a machine 
which produced yarn of such astonishing fineness 
that the house was beset by persons eager to 
know the secret. His machine was such that 
any mechanic who saw it could carry away the 
leading features, so he could not leave the 
house for fear of his discovery being stolen. He 
had spent every farthing he had ; he had no 
funds wherewith to obtain a patent; and a Bolton 
manufacturer persuaded him to disclose the inven- 
tion to the trade, under the promise of a liberal 
subscription : all that he got was £(37, 6s. 6d. 
Soured by this treatment, in the course of time 
lie saved money enough to begin manufacturing 
on a small scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and 
latterly at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a 
hopeless start of him. After the use of the mule 
had told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of between £400 and £500 was 
raised for him by subscription, and efforts were 
made to procure him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, and 
he returned to Bolton almost broken-hearted. He 
tried bleaching at Over Darwen, then failed as 
partner in a cotton firm. Some friends purchased 
him an annuity of £63. Ho died at Bolton, June 
26, 1827. See Life by French (2d ed. 1S60). 

Cromwell, Oliver, was born at Huntingdon, 
April 25, 1599, the son of Robert Cromwell, 
younger son of Sir Ilenry Cromwell of Hinchin- 
brook, whose father was a Welshman, Richard 
Williams, who took the surname of his uncle and 
patron, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Oliver’s 
mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Steward 
of Ely. He was first-cousin to John Hampden. 
Educated at Huntingdon grammar-school and at 
Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge, he seems to 
have carried away a modest share of classical and 
general culture, and went to London to study 
law. In 1617 his father died, leaving him a 
moderate estate at Huntingdon ; and in 1620 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bour- 
chier, a London merchant. He embraced Puri- 
tanism in its most enthusiastic form, aud sup- 
ported the ministry of its proscribed preachers. 
In 1628 he sat for Huntingdon in the stormy third 
parliament of Charles, raising his voice against 
Romanising ecclesiastics; and then returned to 
farming at Huntingdon, whence he removed to 
St Ives and afterwards to Ely, where property 
had been left him by his uncle. He appears to 
have come into collision as a local patriot with 
the king’s commissioners for the drainage of the 
Fens. He sat for Cambridge in the Short and 
Long Parliaments (1640) ; in the latter, though no 
speaker, he was vehement on the Puritan side. 
When war broke out (1042) ho vigorously organ- 
ised his district for the parliament ; and as 
captain of a troop of horso fought at Edgehill. 
Now he formed his unconquerable Ironsides, 
combining rigid discipline with strict morality 
and organised enthusiasm. While the cause of 
the parliament was depressed elsewhere, his 
constancy, capacity, and courage upheld it in 
the eastern counties, which had formed them- 
selves into an association. In 1644 he, under 
Manchester, joined the Scots before York, and at 
Mars ton Moor the charges of his cavalry decided 
the day. He now stood forth as the leader of the 
Independent and thoroughgoing party against the 
Presbyterian moderates; and while the Presby- 
terian and aristocratic generals were set aside by 
the Self-denying Ordinance, ho, under Fairfax, 


led the new model army to decisive victory at 
Naseby, June 14, 1045. As representative of the 
army in its contest with the Presbyterian parlia- 
ment, he marched on London, and coerced the 
parliament. It was no doubt under his directions 
that Joyce carried off the king from Holmby 
though it seems that Cromwell desired to make 
terms with the king. As a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, the king, while he was negotiating 
with the parliament, was carrying on intrigues 
with his partisans in England and Scotland 
which brought on the second Civil War and the 
invasion of England by Hamilton. After swiftly 
quelling the insurrection in Wales, Cromwell 
marched northwards, and totally destroyed the 
invading army of Hamilton at Preston. The 
soldiery now clamoured for justice on the king* 
and Cromwell, despairing of any arrangement 
with the faithless Charles, brought him to 
trial, and signed the death-warrant (January 
1649). The Commonwealth having been estab- 
lished, Cromwell suppressed the Levellers, and 
was next sent to Ireland to end the civil war 
still raging there. This he did effectually, and 
on the whole humanely, though it cost some 
strokes of sanguinary severity, the necessity for 
which he himself deplored. On his return from 
Ireland he (Fairfax having declined) took the 
command against the Scots, who had called in 
Charles II. Invading Scotland, he was out- 
generalled by Leslie, and was in extreme peril 
when a false move of the Scots enabled him to 
win the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
royalists proper having marched into England, 
he followed, and on September 3, 1651, at Wor- 
cester, gained his victory which ended the Civil 
>\ar his ‘crowning mercy.’ He now declared 
constit utional settlement and an amnesty • 
while the parliament, reduced by revolutionary 
expulsions to the 4 Rump/ was bent on perpetu- 
ating its own power. After fruitless negotiations 
Cromwell turned it out with unwise violence 
and contumely. Supreme power being now in 
the hands of himself and the other chiefs of the 
army, he called the Puritan convention, nick- 
named the Barebones Parliament ; but the Bare- 
bones Parliament proving too visionary and re- 
volutionary, was dismissed, and supreme power 
reverted to Cromwell and bis officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under an 
instrument which provided for government by a 
single person with one (reformed) House of Par- 
liament and a Council of State, the Protector’s 
nominees to which required election by the par- 
liament (December 16, 1653). The Protector’s 
power of legislating by ordinance till parliament 
should meet was largely used by Cromwell for 
reorganisation and reform. But when parlia- 
ment met, it fell to questioning his authority 
and he was compelled to exclude the disaffected 
by a test. His second parliament, from which 
the recalcitrants were excluded at the outset 
offered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered* 
but the stubborn resistance of the republican 
soldiers decided him to decline the offer. The 
Upper House was, however, restored ; the Pro- 
oector was empowered to name his successor: 
fixed revenue was voted to him ; and he was in- 
stalled as Protector with a ceremonial resembling 
a coronation. When parliament met again, its 
two Houses fell into a collision which compelled 
Cromwell to dissolve it; and his power thence- 
forth rested upon the army, though it was his 
constant desire to revert to constitutional govern- 
ment His protectorate was a perpetual conflict 
with republican resistance on tlie one hand aqd 
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with royalist plots and risings on the other, -while 
Ms life was constantly threatened by royalist 
assassins. Yet he was able to inaugurate a great 
!SKy home and foreign. He reorganised the 
national church on the principle of comprehen- 
sion deluding all but Papists, Prelatists, and 
* rini tarians while the ministry was weeded 
b v comiii ission f * He upheld toleration as far as 
he could, and curbed the persecuting tendencies 
narliament. For law reform he did Ins best, 
He P united Scotland and Ireland to England, 
giving them both representation in parliament. 

S’ntland having free trade with England, en- 
Mved great prosperity under his rule. Ireland 
i^e sought to make a second England in order and 
industry, though his measures were high-handed 

He saved the universities from the fa ” atl “'P ut 
c^d men at their head, and encouraged letter*. 
But his foreign policy brought him most renow n. 
Under him the Commonwealth became the head 
and protectress of Protestant Europe. He made 
peace with Holland, tried to form a league * of all 

S ^est an o d f S3SSS A 

tories over the Spaniards brought at 01 l c ®pl° r y 
^( treasure His troops, with those of France, 
wnn the battle of the Dunes, and he obtained 
Dunkirk. He sedulously fostered British com- 
merce and by the hand of Blake chastised the 
Dirate-states of Barbary. His boast that lie 
would make the name of Englishman as respected 
as that of Roman had been was justified. His 

court was simple and frugal, yet dignified ; and 

though there was a strain of coarseness in i his 
character (as illustrated in occasional horseplay), 
his bearing in public upheld the majesty of the 
state. His speeches are very rough and un- 
methodical, but they are marked by sense, force, 
and intensity. He was fond of music, and not 
without regard for art. It seems that his govern- 
ment was striking root; but disease and care, to- 
Sir with jrie? at the death of his favour, te 
daughter, Lady Claypole, cut short his life. He 
died 8 September 3, 1658, and the fabric of govern- 
ment which his mighty arm had sustained fell 
speedily to the ground. Of his greatness as a 
soldier and statesman there can be no question, 
but it is difficult to pronounce how far ambi- 
tion mingled with higher motives ; religious 
enthusiasm is often associated with fanaticism 
and self-deception. He was laid with great pomp 
In the tomb of the kings at Westminster, but 
after the Restoration liis body was gibbeted at 
Tyburn and afterwards buried there. See Noble 
fl787)and Waylen (1802 ; new ed. by J . G. Cromwell, 
1897) for the family history ; Carlyle, CrowiweM* 
Utters and Speeches r (1846); "Studies by 

Gold win Smith (1867) ; F. Harrison (1888), K-*. D. 
Palgrave (1890), Church (1894), S. R Gardiner 
ason Roosevelt, Firth, Morley (1900), Buchan 
fl934) ; and works at Charles I. and 11. 
^Cromwell, Richard, born October 4, 1626, was 
the third son of Oliver, but by the deaths of two 
eider brothers, Robert and Oliver, became his 
father’s heir. He was an amiable and popular 
but weak man, devoted to field-sports and 
pleasure. When the Protector had been em- 
powered to nominate his successor, an effort was 
made to train Richard to the work of govern- 
ment, but in vain. Scarcely had he entered on 
the Protectorship when the forces of anarchy, 
both parliamentary and military, broke loose ; 
finding himself unable to restrain them, and 
deep in debt, he abdicated in May 1659. After 


the Restoration lie lived abroad as John Clarkej 
but he returned to England about 1080, and 
lived and died (July 12, 1712) at Cheshunt. 

Cromwell, Thomas ( malleus monachorum , ‘the 
hammer of the monks *), was born about 1485, the 
son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth - shearer, 
brewer, and innkeeper. During eight or nine 
years passed on the Continent (1504-12) he seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have been 
befriended at Florence by Frescobaldi the banker, 
to have acted as clerk at Antwerp and to a Vene- 
tian merchant, to have visited Rome, and to ha\ e 
traded on his own account at Muldelburg. Anj- 
how, by 1513 he was back in England and 
married; there, step by step, he rose to wealth 
and importance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, 
half usurer, half lawyer, having originally been 
bred to the law. Wolsey employed him as early 
as 1514; through Wolsey, probably, he got into 
parliament (1523); he was Wolsey s chief agent 
in the unpopular work of suppressing certain 
smaller monasteries for the endowment of Ms 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford (1525); and finally 
he became his factotum and secretary. He was 
cheaply faithful to the cardinal, aiding him not 
only by quick-witted advice and by pleading his 
cause in parliament, but even with £6 out of his 
own savings. Withal, he made himself friends of 
Wolsey’s enemies ; and his fidelity ingratiated 
him with Henry VIII. .Him Croinwell proniwed 
to make the richest king ever m Encland.and 
counselled him to cut the knot of the di voice by 
declaring himself supreme head of U'e church. 
Counsel and promise were carried into affect .by 
tile Act of Supremacy (1534) and by the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries (153G-39). To abolish 
papal authority, break the power of the church, 
humble the nobility, and make the king absolute, 
were Cromwell’s aims ; in their accomplishment 
he stuck at nothing. At heart, it would seem, 
still a Catholic— for so late as 1535 he bequeathed 
£46 for a priest to sing mass for lus soul— he yet 
did his utmost to Protestantise the English 
Church; and that English ‘Terror in which 
perished More and Fisher and hundreds of lowlier 
victims, set in with Cromwell’s rise and ebbed 
with Cromwell’s fall. Among the posts and 
honours showered on him were those of privy- 
councillor (1531), chancellor of the exchequer 
(1533), secretary of state and master of the rolls 
(1534), vicar-general (1535), lord privy seal and 
Baron Cromwell of Oakham (1536), knight of the 
Garter and dean of Wells (1537). lord great cham- 
berlain (1539), and finally Earl of Essex (1540). 
But the hatred of all, the Catholic reaction, and 
Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, consort of 
Cromwell’s choosing, combined to effect his ruin : 
within eight weeks he was sen t to the T ower. His 
abject entreaties and his filthy revelations of 
Henry’s discourse with him touching Anne of 
Cleves availed him nothing. Condemned under 
a bill of attainder, he was bunglingly beheaded 
on Tower Hill, 28th July 1540. See Lives by 
Merriman (1902), Wilding (1935). 

Cronje, Piet (1835-1911), Boer general (1881 
and 1899-1900) in the wars with Britain. 

Cro'nin, Archibald (born 1896), Scottish 
novelist, graduated in medicine at Glasgow 
(1919), but in 1930 abandoned practice for liter- 
ature and at once was successful with Hatter s 
Castle (1931), &c. 

Crook, George (1829-90), born In Ohio, 
served in the Civil War as Federalist and in 1866- 
1877 against the Indians in Idaho, Arizona, and, 

crushiDgthegreatrising.inWyomingand Montana. 

Crookes, Sir William (kt. 1897), O.M., bom 
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in London in 1832, was a pupil and assistant of 
Hoffmann at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
next superintended the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
and from 1855 lectured on Chemistry at the 
Science College, Chester. In 1859 he founded 
the Chemical News , and in 1804 became also 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science. F.R.S. 
in 1803, in 1880 he was awarded by the Acadimie 
lies Sciences 3000 francs and a gold medal. In 
1898 lie was president of the British Association, 
in 1887 of the Chemical 8ociety, and in 1913 
of the Royal Society. Sir William Crookes died 
4th April 1919. He was a high authority on 
sanitation ; discovered the metal thallium in 
1801, the sodium amalgamation process in 1865. 
Ac. ; improved vacuum tubes and promoted 
electric lighting; invented the radiometer (1873- 
7Q) and the spinthariscope; and was the author 
of Select Methods of Chemical Analysis (1871), and 
of works on diamonds, beetroot sugar, wheat, 
dyeing, calico-printing, and psychical research. 

Cross, Marian. See Eliot, George. 

Cross, Richard Assiieton Cross, Viscount 
(1823-1914), horn at Red Scar, Preston, was 
educated at Rugby ana Trinity, Cambridge, and 
called to the bar in 1849. Entering parliament 
as a Conservative in 1857, he was home secretary 
(1874-80 and 18S5-86), in 1886 was made a viscount, 
then to 1802 was secretary of state for India, and 
in IS! >5-1 900 was lord privy seal. 

Crosse, Andrew (1784-1855), electrician, bom 
at Fyne Court, Somerset, was educated at Bristol 
and at Brasenose, Oxford. His principal re- 
searches were as to the artificial formation of 
minerals by processes of electrical deposition and 
the improvement of wines, cider, &c., by electri- 
city. His announcement in 1837 that under 
certain circumstances organisms (of the genus 
Acarus) appeared in solutions of inorganic 
substances excited much attention but more 
ridicule. See Memoir (1857) by his second wife 
(d. 1S95), and her Red Letter Days of my Life (1892). 

Crossley, Sir Francis (1817-72), carpet-manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, was born and died 

' vhich ,ie was Liberal M.P. from 
1852 till 1859 (then for the West Riding), and to 

w - h i c /} be Presented a public park (1857) at a cost 
or *.41,000, besides almshouses and an orphanage. 
He was made a baronet in 1863. 

Crotch, William, composer, was born at Nor- 
wich, 5th July 1775. A carpenter’s son, at two 
he could play Cod Save the King , and in 1779 was 
performing In London as a musical prodigy. In 
1797 ho became professor of Music at Oxford, and 
in 1822 first principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He composed many pieces for the organ 
and piano, two oratorios, ten anthems, &c., and 
wrote Elements of Musical Comjwsition (1812) and 
Styles of Music of all Ages (I807-1S). He died 
suddenly at Taunton, 29th December 1847. 

Crowe, Catherine, nie Stevens (1800-70), born 
at Borough Green, Kent, in 1822 married Lieut.- 
col. Crowe, and spoilt great part of her after-life 
in Edinburgh. Hor mind was morbid and de- 
spondent, ever hovering on the border-line of 
insanity, which it crossed once In one violent but 
brief attack. Her translation of Renter's Secress 
qf Prevorst (1845) prepared the way for her well- 
known Night-side of Nat u re (1848), a collection of 
stories of the supernatural. She wrote also 
tragedies, juvenile books, and novels— the best 
Susan lloplcy (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 

Crowe, Mrs. See Bateman, Kate (1842-1917). 


Crowe, Sir Joseph Archer, art-writer, born 
in London, 20th October 1825, studied art for 
seven years in Paris and travelled on the Conti- 
nent, where in 1847 he met Cavalcaselle (q.v.) He 
was a special correspondent in the Crimea, Indian 
Mutiny, and the Franco-Austrian war; and in 
1857-59 was director of the School of Art at Bom- 
bay. In 1860 he was appointed consul-general at 
Leipzig and afterwards at DUsseldorf; in 1882 
commercial' attach^ at Paris. C.B. in tro* 
K.C.M.G. in 1890, he died at Gam burg (BadenV 
Sept. 6, 1896. See his Reminiscences ( 1895 ). '' 

Crcwquill, Alfred. See Forrester. 

Crowther, Samuel Adjai (1812-91), bishop of 
the Niger territory, born in Ochugu, to the east 
of Dahomey, was carried ofT as a slave in 1819 
and sold more than once, but taken by a British 
man-of-war and landed at Sierra Leone in 1822 
He was baptised in 1825, taking the name of a 
London vicar; conducted a mission school at 
Regent's Town; accompanied the Niger expedi- 
tions of 1841 and 1854; was ordained in London 
in 1842, and consecrated bishop in 1864. A D.D. 
of Oxford, he translated the Bible into Yoruba 
See J. Page’s The Black Bishop (1908). 

Cruden, Alexander, born at Aberdeen. 3lst 
May 1701, took his M.A. at Marischal College, but 
for a short time was under restraint. On his re- 
lease he left Aberdeen, and, after ten years' tutor- 
ing, m 1732 started as a bookseller in London 
In 1737 appeared his admirable Concordance o) 
the Holy Scriptures. It was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, who promised to ‘remember him,* but 
died a few days later. Cruden now relapsed 
into insanity, and for ten weeks was kept in 
a madhouse, as again for a fortnight In 1753 . 
Earning meanwhile his livelihood as a press- 
reader, he assumed the title of ‘Alexander the 
Corrector,' and in 1755 began to go through the 
country reproving Sabbath- break ing and pro. 
faulty. But many a good and kindly action was 
i nterwoven with his crack-brained courtships hia 

tISPSIS of knightliood and a seat in parliament 
Just back from a visit to Aberdeen, he died at his 

s . m i hlS * I 5li n *? ton lodgings, 1st Nov. 1770. 
See Lives by A. Chalmers, prefixed since 1824 to 
the Concordance , and by E. Olivier (1934). 

Cruikshank, George, was born in London 
September 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Cruikshank 
(c. 1756-1811) who, as well as his eldest son f 
Isaac Robert Cruikshank (1789-1856), was also L 
caricaturist. He thought at first of the sea as a 
profession, but, some of his sketches having 
come under the notice of a publisher, was in- 
duced to illustrate children’s books and songs 
The Scourge (1811-16) afforded scope for hi* 
genius, and from thenceforth he pursued this 

h S i>K U i e Ve i i” His Illustra tions for Hone’s 
political squibs attracted attention ; but in the 

exquisite series of coloured etchings contributed 

to the Humorist (1819-21). and in the etchings to 

0/ ! Ill " WU) ; (1823-24), his true artistic 
power began to be visible. This finest period 

SM 1 in the ©tchings to Peter 

Schlemihl (18-3) and to Grimm's German Popular 

Stories (1824-26), which latter, now extremely 

scarce, wm reproduced in 1868, with a prefkce by 

Ruskin. Similar in artistic aims and m method 

a y 1 ; e , . tlie spirited little woodcuts contributed to 

M ™' nin 9 s at Bow Street (1824- 
and Clark s Three Courses and a Dessert (18301 
His numerous plates in Bentley's Miscellany and 
Ainsworth s Magazine mark a third period, in 
which he aimed at greater elaboration and 
completeness, and frequently attained great 
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jowei of tragic design. The finest specimens of 
period are the great series to Dickens's Oliver 
i mist and Ainsworth's Jack Sheppai'd , Guy Fawkes, 
The Tower of London, IFtndsor Castle, and The 
Miser’s Daughter , of which, as of Oliver Twist , he 
thirty years afterwards claimed the chief author- 
ship Among the best productions of his later 
vears are the large and elaborate etchings to 
Brough's Life of Sir John Falstaff (1858). As a 
water-colourist he left work marked by consider- 
able skill and delicacy ; and in his late years he 
devoted himself to oil-painting, showing more 
humour, fervour, and inventive ability than 
artistic power. His ‘ Worship of Bacchus * (1802) 
is a vigorous protest against drunkenness ; and 
to the cause of temperance he also devoted many 
of his designs, especially the powerful senes of 
The Bottle (1847). He died 1st February 1878, 
and is buried in St Paul's. There are col- 
lections of his works in the British Museum, 
Royal Aquarium, and South Kensington Museum. 
The last, presented (1884) by his widow num- 
bers 3481 items. See A. M. Cohn s Catalogue 
(1914), Marchniont’s The Three ^ Cru i 1* h a nk .s 
(1898), and Lives by Bates (2d ed. 18< 9), J ^r°ld 
(2d ed. 1883), and Stephens (1891). [Krook-shank.] 

Orusenstolpo, Magnus Jakob 0795-1865), 
political writer and novelist, was born at Jhnkflp- 
tng, and died at Stockholm. [Krochsenstol^y.) 

Orusius, Christian August (1715-75), philo- 
Bopher, died a professor at Leipzig, [Kroo-zi-oos.] 

Cruveilhier, Jean (1791-1874), bom at 
Limoges, became professor of Pathology at 
Montpellier in 1824 and of Pathological Anatomy 
in Paris in 1836. [Kree-vayV yay.) 

Csoma do Korda, Ausxander (1784-1830), a 
Hungarian traveller and philologist, born in the 
Transylvanian village of Kdrds, studied at Nagy- 
Enyed and GOttingen. In 1820 he started for 
Central Asia, finding his way in Asiatic dress by 
Baghdad and Tehran to Bokhara, thence by 
Kabul and Lahore to Kashmir and Tibet, which 
he visited for the third time (1827-31). At Cal- 
cutta he completed his Tibetau grammar and 
dictionary and was appointed librarian to the 
Asiatic Society, but in January 1836 he started 
on another journey to Tibet, only to die of fever 
six days after reaching Darjeeling. See English 
Life by Dr Theodore Duka (1885). ( Chdmo .] 

Ctesias, a Greek historian of Persia, was 
physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and accom- 
panied him in the expedition against his rebellious 
brother Cyrus, 401 b.c. See Gilmore's edition 
of The Fragments of K teslas’ Persika (1888). 

Otesibius, a Greek inventor in mechanics, 
flourished at Alexandria about 250 b.c. 

Oubitt, Sir William (1785-1861), born at 
Dilham, Norfolk, had been a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, and then 
chief-engineer in Ransome’s works at Ipswich, 
in which he was a partner 1821-26. He removed 
to London in 1823. The Bute docks at Cardifl', 
the South-Eastern Railway, and the Berlin water- 
works were by him. He also invented the tread- 
mill ; and for his services in connection with the 
Great Exhibition buildings he was knighted in 1851. 

Oudlip, Mrs. See Thomas, Annie. 

Oudworth, Ralph, chief of the ‘Cambridge 
Platonists,’ was bom in 1617 at Aller, in Somer- 
set, in 1632 entered Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1639 was elected a fellow, and became a 
popular tutor. In 1645 he was appointed Master 
of Clare Hall and regius professor of Hebrew ; 
In 1650 rector of North Cadbury, Somerset, and 

9 * 


in 1654 Master of Christ's College ; in 1662 rector 
of Ashwell, Hertfordshire; and in 1678 preben- 
dary of Gloucester. He died at Christ's College, 
July 26, 168S. His True Intellectual System of the 
Universe (167 8), portentously learned, ample, and 
discursive, aimed to establish the reality of a 
supreme divine Intelligence against materialism ; 
to vindicate the eternal reality of moral ideas ; 
and to prove moial freedom and responsibility. 
The marvellously impartial statement of his anta- 
gonists’ arguments brought on him the charge of 
Arianism and even atheism. His sermon betore 
the House of Commons (1647) shows the best 
features of the Latitudinarian school. His im. 
portant Treatise Concerning Eternal Motxility was 
published in 1731. See monographs by Lowrey 
(18S4), W. R. Scott (1891). 

Cueva, Juan de la (c. 1550-1607), a Spanish 
poet and dramatist, born at Seville. 

Cui, CSsar Antonovich (1835-1918), Russian 
composer, was born at Vilna, the son of a 
French teacher. An expert on fortification, he 
became lieut.-general of Engineers. Practically 
a self-taught musician, he composed William 
liutcliff (1861) and other operas, &e. [Koo-ee.\ 

Cujacius, properly Jacque9 de Cujas or 
Cujaus (1522-90), jurist, was born at Toulouse, 
and died a professor at Bourges. His complete 
works were edited by Fabrot (10 vols. 1658). 

Cullen, Paul, cardinal, was born near Balli* 
tore, County Kildare, April 27, 1803. After a 
brilliant course in the Propaganda College at 
Rome he was ordained priest in 1829, and was 
successively vice-rector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome and rector of the Propaganda 
College. In 1850 consecrated archbishop of 
Armagh and primate of Ireland, he commenced 
a vigorous and uncompromisingly ultramontane 
reign of eiglit-and-twenty years, in which he 
established lasting memorials to his memory in 
new churches, schools, convents, and hospitals. 
He denounced mixed education, and opposed all 
revolutionary opposition to the crown. His de- 
nunciations of Fenianism made him many enemies 
among the more hot-headed Irishmen but greatly 
increased the respect of English Protestants. 
Translated to Dublin in 1852, he was created a 
cardinal priest in 1866, the first Irishman to attain 
that dignity. He died at Dublin, Oct. 24, 1878. 

Cullen, William, physician, was born at 
Hamilton, 15th April 1710. Aaer some ex- 
perience as an apprentice apothecary in Glasgow, 
on board ship, and in London, he studied at 
Edinburgh under Munro, and started practice 
in his native town. William Hunter (q.v.) was 
a pupil. In 1740 Cullen graduated M.D. at 
Glasgow, established himself there as a physician, 
and lectured on medicine. In 1751 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Medicine, but in 1755 re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where for thirty-five years 
he occupied successively the chairs of Chemistry, 
Institutes of Medicine, and Medicine, besides 
teaching clinically in the Infirmary. To him is 
largely due the recognition of the important 
part played by the nervous system in health 
and disease. Many of his speculations as to 
reflex nervous action of sensory and motor fibres 
and the connection of sensory and motor nerves 
are accepted facts. He bitterly opposed the 
Brunonian system (see Brown, John). He died 
5th February 1790. Cullen's chief works are 
Synopsis Nosologice Methodicce (17 69) ; Institutions 
of Medicine (1772) ; Practice of Physic (1776-84) ; 
Treatise of Materia Medica (1789). See Life by 
Thomson and Craigie (2 vols. 1832-59). 
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Culpeper, John. See Coi.epeper. 

Culpeper, Nicholas (1616-54), bom in London, 
studied it Cambridge, and started in 1640 to 
practise astrology and physic in Spitalflelds. In 
1649 he published an English translation of the 
College of Physicians’ Pharmacopoeia, A Physical 
Directory , renamed in 16.04 Pharmacopoeia Lon- 
dtncnsis, or the London Dispensatory. This in- 
fringement of a close monopoly, together with 
his Puritanism, brought Culpeper many enemies. 
In 1603 appeared The English Physician Enlarged , 
or the HerO/d. Both books had an enormous sale, 
and both are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). 

Culpeper, Sir Thomas (1578-1002), bom of 
good Kentish family, studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, was 
knighted in 1019, and bought Leeds Castle in 
Kent, where, or at Greenway Court, near Holling- 
bourn, he mostly lived. His Tract against Usurle 
(1621) contended for the reduction of interest to 
six per cent. — His third son, Sir Thomas (1026- 
97), studied at University College, Oxford, and 
having made the grand tour, and been knighted 
soon after the Restoration, retired to Green way 
Court. Besides editing his father’s treatise in 
1008, he himself wrote pamphlets on usury. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses (1055-71). 

Culverwel, Nathanael, one of the Cambridge 
Platonists, born in Middlesex, entered Emmanuel 
College in 1 <5 33 , was elected fellow in 1642, and 
died about 1651. His vigorous Light of Nature 
(1652) was edited in 1S57 by John Brown, D.D., 
oi Edinburgh, with an essay by Cairns. See 
Campagnao’s Cambridge Platonists (1902). 

Cumberland, Richard (1631-1718), born in 
London, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and became 
rector of Brampton, Northamptonshire (1658), 
vicar of All Saints, Stamford (1667), and bishop 
of Peterborough (1691). He was a man of great 
acquirements and of simple piety; his frequent 
Baying, ‘a man had better wear out than rust 
out,' explains his high idea of episcopal duty. 
His De Legibus Natur<e (1672), written in reply to 
Hobbes, founds morality on a utilitarian basis. 

Cumberland, Richard, playwright, was born 
19th February 1732 in the lodge of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was the great-grandson 
of Bishop Cumberland and maternal grandson of 
Dr Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds 
and Westminster, where he was contemporary 
with Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, 
he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
a fellow at twenty. Becoming private secretary 
to Lord Halifax, he gave up his intention of 
taking orders. As secretary to the Board of 
Trade (1776-82), he undertook a secret mission to 
Spain (1780) which cost him £4500, a sum that 
ministers refused to reimburse when the Board 
was suppressed. Having obtained a compensa- 
tion allowance of about half his salary, Cumber- 
land retired to Tunbridge Wells, where he wrote 
farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, essays, 
and two novels, Arundel and Henry . Of his 
comedies may be named The West Ijidian , The 
Brothers , The Fashionable Lover, The Jew. and The 
Wheel of Fortune, Cumberland is alluded to in 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation with not unkindly satire 
as ‘ the Terence of England, the mender of hearts;’ 
in Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fretful 
Plagiary.’ He died at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 
1811. See his rambling Memoirs (2 vols. 1807). 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of 
(1721-65), second son of George II., adopting a 


military career, was wounded at Dettlngen id 
1743, and defeated, not ingloriously, at Fontenoy 
by Marshal Saxe in 1745. Sent next to crush 
the Young Pretender’s rebellion, he did so 
effectually at Cnlloden (1746), and by his cruelties 
earned the lasting title of ‘Butcher’ to set off 
against his reward of £25,000 a year. In 1747 he 
was defeated by Saxe at Laffeld, and in 1757 
had to surrender at Kloster-Zeven, after which 
he retired. See works by Campbell-Maclachlan 
(1870), E. Charteris (1913). — Also see Clifford 
Ernest Auqustus, anti George V. (of Hanover)’ 
Cumming, John (1807-81), expounder of 
prophecy about to be fulfilled, was born In Fintray 
parish, Aberdeenshire, graduated M.A. at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and in 1832-79 was minister 
of the Scottish Church, Covcnt Garden. His 
works number over a hundred. 

Cumming, Roualeyn Georoe Gordon- (1820- 
1860), the African lion-hunter, was educated at 
Eton, entered the Madras Cavalry (1838), served 
for a time in Canada, and joined the Cape 
Mounted Rifles (1843); but soon resigned his 
commission, and engaged in those famous hunt- 
ing exploits narrated in his Five Years of a 
Hunter’s Life (1850; abridged as The Lion- 
Hunter of South Africa, 1858). — His sister, 
Constance Frederica Gordon - Cumming 
(1837-1924), was born at Altyre, Elginshire. 
Widely travelled, she wrote sprightly and enter- 
taining works including At Home in Fiji (1881), 
A Lady’ 8 Cruise in a French Man-of-war (1882), 
Fire Fountains — Hawaii (1883), Wanderings in 
China, (1885), Tico Happy Years inCeyloni 1891), 
Memories (1904-05), <fcc. 

Cummins, Maria Susanna (1827-66), born at 
Salem, Mass., with her first novel The Lamp- 
lighter (1854) scored enormous popular success. 

Canard, Sir Samuel (1787-18G5 ; Bart. 1859), 
born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, succeeded early as a 
merchant and shipowner, came to England in 
1838, and, for the new steam mail service Detween 
Britain and America, joined with George Bums 
Glasgow, and David MTver, Liverpool, in found- 
ing (1839) what became the Cunard Line. The 
first passage (1840) was the Britannia’s in 14 days 
8 hours. 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842), poet and 
man of letters, was born in Keir parish, Dumfries- 
shire. His father was neighbour to Bums at 
Ellisland ; and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at 
the poet’s funeral. At ten he was apprenticed to 
a stonemason brother, but continued to pore 
over song9 and stories. His first publications 
were his sham-antique verse and prose contribu- 
tions to Cromck’s Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song (1810). Hogg he already knew, 
and these gained him the acquaintance of Scott 
with whom ‘ Honest Allan ’ was always a great 
favourite. He now removed to London, and 
became one of the best-known writers for the 
London Magazine , as well as manager in 
Chantrey’s studio (1815-41). Among his works 
were Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Peasantry (1822) ; Songs of Scotland , Ancient and 
Modem (1825); Lives of British Painters , Sculp- 
tors, and Architects (6 vols. 1829-83); and Life 
of Wilkie (3 vols. 1843). Of his five sons, Cap- 
tain Joseph Davey (1812-51) and Major-general 
Sir Alexander (1814-93) both served in the 
Indian army ; the former wrote a good history of 
the Sikhs (1849), and the latter many books on 
Indian architecture and statistics ; Peter (1816- 
1869) is remembered by his Handbook of London 
(1849 ; recast by H. Wheatley, 3 vols. 1891) ; and 
Francis (1820-75), also an Indian soldier, edited 
.Marlowe, Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 
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Cunningham of Hyndhope, Viscount (1946); 
Andrew Brown Cunningham (born 1883). admiral, 
British (1939-42) and later Allied (1942-43) 
naval commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
broke Italian naval power by air victory at 
Taranto (11th Nov. 1940) and by sea victory off 
Cape Matapan (28th March 1941) ; conducted the 
naval operations in the Anglo-American invasion 
of north-west Africa (1942) ; and in 1943, now 
admiral of the fleet, received the surrender of the 
Italian fleet, becoming thereafter First Sea Lord 
and Chief of Naval Staff. — His brother. Sir Alan 
Gordon Cunningham (born 1887 ; kt. 1941), 
general, from Kenya in 1941 struck through 
Italian Somaliland and freed Abyssinia and 
British Somaliland from the Italians. He was 
High Commissioner for Palestine (1945-48). 


Cunningham, John, D.D., LL.D. (1819—93), 
born at Paisley, was minister of Crieff (1845-86), 
and thereafter principal of St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. He wrote The Church History of 
Scotland (1869 ; new ed. 1883), &c. 

Cunningham, William, D.D. (1805-01), a chief 
leader of the Disruption, was born at Hamilton, 
and, educated at Edinburgh, became minister at 
Greenock (1830) and Edinburgh (1834), then 
professor (1843) and principal (1847) at the Free 
Church College. He wrote on theology and church 
history. See Life by Rainy and Mackenzie (1871). 

Cunningham, William (1849-1919), author of 
the pioneer and still standard Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce ( 1st ed. 1882), was born in 
Edinburgh and, educated there and at Cam- 
bridge, taught history at Cambridge, economics 
at King's College, London, and in 1907 was made 
archdeacon of Ely. 

Ounninghame - Graham, Robert Bontine 
(1852-1936), of Ardoch, Liberal M.P., Socialist, 
Nationalist, wrote vivid tales, sketches, and travel 
books, about Menteith, Spain, South America, 
Morocco, conquistadors, and horse*. His Mog- 
reb el AcTcsa (1898) has claims to be a classic. 

Cunobelinus. See Cymbeline. 

Curd, Carlo Maria (1809-91), an Italian Jesuit 
expelled for heterodoxy in 1877. [ Koor -tehee .) 

Curel, Francois, Vicomte de (1854-1928), 
French dramatist, novelist, and Academician 
(1918), born at Metz, was trained as an engineer. 

Oureton, William, D.D.,» LL.D. (1808-64), 
Syriac scholar, born at Westbury, Shropshire, 
in 1837 entered the British Museum as assistant- 
keeper of MSS. Here he brought to light a Syriac 
version of the Epistles of Ignatius (q.v.) and 
other MSS. He was a canon of Westminster. 


Curie, Pierre (1859-1906), and his wife (Marie 
Sklodowska, 1867-1934, bom at Warsaw), worked 
jointly at Paris on magnetism and radio-activity, 
and discovered radium. Son of a Paris physician, 
M. Curie became professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne in 1901, shared a Nobel prize with his 
wife and Becquerel in 1903, and was run over 
and killed in Paris. Mme. Curie, who suc- 
ceeded to his chair, isolated polonium and radium 
in 1910. and got a Nobel prize in 1911. She was ap- 
pointed honorary professor of Radiology at War- 
saw in 1919. Just before her death her daughter 
Ir£ne JOLIOT- C URIE (born 1897) and her 
husband Prof. Joliot gained a Nobel prize for in- 
duced radioactivity. See Life by five Curie (1938) 


Curll; Edmund ( 167 5 - 1 747 ), a London bookseller, 
gibbeted by Pope in the Dunciad. He was twice 
(1716 and 1721) at the bar of the House of Lords 
for publishing matter regarding its members; 
was tried and convicted for publishing obscene 
books (1725), fined (1728) for the issue of Nun in 


Her Smock and De Usu Flugrorum , and pilloried 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. His 
announcement of Mr Pope's Literary Corre- 
spondence (1735) led to the seizure of the stock, 
and furnished Pope (who instigated its publica- 
tion) with a sufficient excuse for the issue 
of an authentic edition (1737-41). Curll did not 
deal solely in garbage, as a list of his contains 
167 standard works. His Curlkul (1729) is styled 
a 4 hypercritic upon the Dunciad Variorum.’ It 
was of Curll’s biographies that Arbuthnot wittily 
said they had added a new terror to death. 

Curran, John Philpot (1750-1817), Irish 
orator, was born at Newmarket in County Cork. 
At Trinity College, Dublin, he was as idle and 
reckless as he had been at school, but yet learnt 
something of law : and the boisterous taproom 
debates of his life in Dublin and London shaped 
him into an orator. After two years at the 
Middle Temple, London, lie was called to the 
Irish bar in 1775. Here his conviviality, wit, 
and vehement eloquence soon made him a pro- 
minent figure, and led to his being employed in 
many of the greatest causes of the time. In 1782 
he became King’s Counsel, and in 17S3 was re- 
turned to the Irish parliament for Kilbeggan. 
He became a strong supporter of Grattan, but 
his eloquence proved less effective in the House 
than before an Irish jury. His sarcastic retorts 
involved him in duels, of which, in the course of 
his career, he fought five, all fortunately without 
serious harm. Although a staunch Protestant, 
Curran had a warm sympathy with his suffering 
Catholic countrymen, and was constant in his 
unavailing appeals on their behalf to government. 
With his defence of Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
in 1792 commenced the long series of defences 
in state-trials which have shed such a lustre on 
his name. The insurrection broke out in 1798, 
but was speedily suppressed, whereupon the 
prosecutions of its leaders at once began ; Curran 
flung himself into their defence with heroie 
energy. Then came the Union, which Curran 
had always opposed as 4 the annihilation of Ire- 
land.' His own health was now shattered, and 
domestic troubles darkened his later years. His 
wife eloped with a clergyman, and his youngest 
daughter, Sarah, died in Sicily a few months 
after the hapless fate of her lover, Robert 
Emmet. (MacDonagh’s Viceroy’s Postbag , 1904, 
deals with Curran as a ‘heartless and inhuman 
scoundrel ’ in her regard.) In 1806-14 he was 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. From London his 
remains were re-interred in Glasnevin Cemetery, 
Dublin, in 1834. See Lives by his son, W. H. 
Curran (1819), A. Stephens (1817), O’Regan 
(1817), and Phillips (1850), also that by T. Davis, 
prefixed to his Speeches (1855). 

Currie, James (1756-1805), the earliest editor of 
Burns, was born at Kirkpatrick-Fleming manse, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1771-76 traded in Virginia, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
from 1780 practised in Liverpool. His chief 
medical work was the able Reports on the Effects 
of Water in Febrile Diseases (1797) ; but he is 
best remembered by his edition of Burns (1800 ; 
7th ed. 1813), with a Life and criticism of the 
writings, undertaken solely for the benefit of 
Burns’s family. See Life by his son (1831). 

Curtin, John (1885-1945), Australian trade 
union leader, journalist, and Labour politician, 
born at Creswick, Victoria, in 1941 became 
Commonwealth premier and iD the Japanese war 
proved a far-seeing and intrepid national leader. 

Curtis, Benjamin Robbins (1809-74), and 
George Ticknor Curtis (1812-94), two brothers, 
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born at Watertown, Mass., both writers on legal 
subjects, and the latter also a biographer. See 
Memoir of the former (2 vols. 1879). 

Curtis, George William, born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, 24th February 1824, after four 
years in Europe (184G-50) joined the staff of the 
New York Tribune, and was one of the editors of 
Putnam’s Monthly from 1852 to 1869. He com- 
menced the ‘Editor's Easy Cliair’ papers in 
Harper’s Monthly in 1853, and became principal 
leader-writer for Harpers Weekly on its establish- 
ment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (18G2), and most 
of his books appeared first in these journals. He 
died at New York, 31st August 1892. See Lives 
by Winter (1893), Chadwick (1893), and Cary (1894). 

Curtius, Ernst, born September 2, 1814, at 
Liibeck, studied at Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin, 
visited Athens with Brandis in 1837, and next 
accompanied Ottfried MUller in his travels 
through Greece. Tutor (1844-49) to the Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, in 185G he succeeded 
Hermann as professor at Gottingen, whence he 
was recalled in 1868 to Berlin. From 1853 a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, lie was one 
of its permanent secretaries 1871-93. He died 
July 11, 189G. Among his works are Klassiuhe 
Studien (1840), Naxos (184 G), Peloponnesos (1851- 
62), Olympia (1S52), Die Ionier (1855), Die Topo- 
graphie Kleinasiens (1872), Ephesos (1874), Alter - 
turn und Gegemvart (1875-82), Griechische Geschichte 
(1857-G1 ; 5th ed. 1S81 el seq.; Eng. trails, by A. 
W. Ward, 18G8-76), and Die Ausgrabungen zu 
Olympia (1877-78). — His brother, Georg Curtujs, 
one of the greatest Greek scholars, was born 
at Ltibeck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn 
and Berlin. After teaching at Dresden and 
Berlin, he became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Classical Philology at 
Prague, at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 1862. He 
died August 12, 18S5. The chief of his many 
works were Griechische Schulgrammatik (1S52 ; 
20th ed. 1890; Eng. trans. 18G3); Erlduterungen 
to the foregoing (1863; trans. by Abbott, 1870); 
Grundzllge der Griecliischcn Etymologie (1858; 
trans. by Wilkins and England, 1875-76); and 
Das Gi'iechisches Verbum (1873-76 ; trans. by 
same, 18S0). The famous Studien zur Griech. 
ujtd Lat. Grammatik (10 vols. 1S68-77) contained 
papers by him, Brugmann, Fick, G. Meyer, 
Windisch, &c. See Monograph by Windisch 
(1887). [Koor'tzee-oos. ] 

Curtius, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 

f 'outh who in 862 n.c. is said to have leapt on 
lorseback into a chasm which had opened in the 
forum, and which the soothsayers declared could 
only be filled by throwing into it the most 
precious treasure of Rome. 

Curtius, Quintus, a Roman historian, who 
about 41-54 a. d. wrote De Jtebus Geslis Alcxandri 
Magni , in ten looks, of which the first two have 
been lost and the text of the remainder is 
imperfect. It lias little value as history ; but its 
style, if mannered, Is elegant. The editio princeps 
was published at Venico al>out 1471. Modern 
editions are those of MUtzell (1841), Zumpt (2d 
ed. 18G4), Vogel (1875-80), and Schmidt (18S0). 
See a French monograph by Bosson (1887). 

Ourwen, John, the apostle of the Tonlo Solfe 
system, was lorn at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, 
14th November 1S10, the son of an Independent 
minister, and himself in 1844 was settled as 
Independent minister at Plalstow. In 1841 he 
began to advocate the sol fa system; in 1S43 
his Grammar of Vocal Music nppoarod ; in 1864 
he resigned his ministry and gave himself wholly 


to the cause. He died at Heaton Mersey, Lanca- 
shire, 6th May 1880. See Memorials (1882). 

Ourzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel, 
Marquis (1859-1925), eldest son of Lord Scars'- 
dale (1831-1916), rector of Kedleston, Derby 
was educated at Eton and Balliol, Oxford, and 
elected a fellow of All Souls. Entering parlia- 
ment in 1886, he was Under-secretary of State for 
India 1891-92, for Foreign Affairs 1895-98, Viceroy 
of India (1899-1905), with an Irish peerage, 
Chancellor of Oxford University (1907) and a 
representative peer (1908), and in 1911 was made 
an earl, in 1921 a marquis. Lord Privy Seal 
(1915-16), in 1916 he was made K.G., a member 
of Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, Lord President 
of the Council, and leader in the House of Lords ; 
and in 1919-24 was Foreign Secretary. He wrote 
on Eastern questions, on university reform, &c. 

Curzon, Robert, Lord Zouche (1810-73), born 
in London, studied at Oxford, travelled in the 
Levant (1833-37), was an attach k at Constanti- 
nople, and wrote Monasteries in the Levant (1849). 

Cusa, Nicolaus of (1401-64), born at Cusa or 
Hues on the Moselle, in the archbishopric of 
Treves, was the son of a poor iislierman named 
Chrypffs or Krebs, and studied at Deventer with 
the Brothers of the Common Life and at Padua. 
As archdeacon of Li£ge he took a prominent part 
in the Council of Basel, insisting in De Concor. 
dantia Catholica that the pope was subordinate 
to Councils ; but ultimately lie sided with the 
pope, and was made bishop of Brixen in Tirol and 
cardinal. As papal legate he visited Constanti- 
nople to promote the union of the Eastern and 
Western churches; and he made a disciplinary 
visitation of the German monasteries. He ex- 
posed the false Isidorian decretals, was in advance 
of his time in science, denounced perverted 
scholasticism in De Docta Ignorantia, taught that 
the earth went round the sun, and in pantheistic 
tendencies and otherwise was a precursor of Gior- 
dano Bruno. See German monographs by DUx 
(1848), Scharpff (1871), and Glossner (1891). 


Cushing, Caleb (1800-79), American states- 
man, born in Salisbury, Mass., was admitted to 
the bar in 1821, sat in the state legislature and 
senate, and was elected to Congress in 1835-43. 
He arranged the first treaty between China and 
the United States in 1844 ; raised and com- 
manded a regiment in the war with Mexico ; and 
was U.S. attorney-general in 1S5S-57, counsel for 
the U.S. at the Geneva Conference in 1872, and 
minister to Spain in 1874-77. 

Cushing, Paul. Sec Wood-Seys, Roland. 


uusnman, charlotte Saunders (1816-76) an 
actress, who was born and died at Boston, U.S 
appeared first in opera in 1834, and as Lady 
Macbeth in 1S35. In 1844 she accompanied 
Macready on a tour through the northern states, 
and afterwards appeared in London, where she 
was well received in a range of characters that 
included Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merrilees 

Tnn^ 0,, ^ 0_1 ? r s , is > er S V san 0822-59) playing 
Juliet. She retired from the stage in 1875. 

Oust, Sir Edward (1794-1S7S), general and 
military historian, was born and died In Loudon, 
tno sixth soil of the first Lord Brownlow. 




in? ! \ R t* 9,°ckay ne-Hutley? Etodfwishu^was edu’. 

hI hln ? ton ’ ®»teretl the Indian civil service. 
He hold important posts in North India, in 1804- 
65 was a member of the loirislativn pnmm i S 
returned to England in 1S69. He published works 
on the modern languages of the East Indies 
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Africa (1882), and of Oceania, as well as 

ff'rtlteticand Oriental Essays (3 series, 1880-91), 
Indian Li/e (1881), Evangelisation of the 

Nm Chrdlian World (1894), &c ..... 

raster, George Armstrong, born in Ohio in 
lS 39 Krad listed at West Point in 1801, and served 
S distinction through the civil war. As a 
W oirv rominander in the west, he several times 
?i£!tAd the hostile Indians ; but on 15th May 
he attacked the Sioux on the Little Big 
l? 7 V\?n Montana, and he and his 264 men were 
Slde’streyed. 8ee Life by Whittaker (1878). 

rwi+hhert St, was born about 635 — by one 
, Ireland, the son of a petty king ; but by 

another in Lauderdale, then part of Northumbria 
“llhe was certainly a shepherd boy there, and 
wldle watching his flock by night had a vision 
wh ell made him resolve to become a monk The 
" vear he entered the monastery of Old 
MMrnse and in 660 accompanied its abbot Eata 
Klon In consequence of the dispute about 
Faster°Eata returned to Melrose (661), and Cuth- 
having accompanied him, was elected prior, 
he lift Melrose for the island monastery 
12 lindisfarne, of which he became prior, his 
JjL master Eata, being abbot. But in 676 he 
nuitted Lindisfarne for a hermit's cell built with 
hk own hands on one of the Fame group. Here, 
in 684 he was visited by Ecgfrid, king of North- 
imbria who came entreating him to accept the 
bishopric of Hexham. He reluctantly complied, 
h it shortly after exchanged the see of Hexham 
tor that of Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after 
Inlitude at the end of two years he returned to 
his cell,’ where he died 20th March 687. The 
feme of St Cuthbert had been great during his 
life * it became far greater after his death. 
Churches were dedicated to him from the Trent 
and Mersey to the Forth and Clyde. His body re- 
mained (incorrupt, as was believed) at Lindis- 
feme till 875, when the monks, bearing it on 
their shoulders, fled inland from the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place 
at Chester-le-Street in 883; in 995 it was 
translated first to Ripon and then to Durham. 
Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, and believed 
to work miracles daily, it remained till the 
Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
when inside a triple coffin his skeleton was found 
still entire, wrapped in five robes of embroidered 
silk Until the Reformation no woman was 
suffered to approach his shrine. See the ancient 
Lives by Bede, Simeon of Durham, and Reginald 
of Durham, and the modern ones by Raine (182S), 
Eyre (1849 ; 3d ed. 1887), and Fryer (1830). 

Cutler, Sir John (c. 1608-93), a miserly London 
merchant, who yet was a liberal benefactor of 
Gresham College. He died worth £300,000. 

Outts, John Cotts, Lord (1661-1707), one of 
William III.’s and Marlborough’s generals, who 
served in Ireland and the Low Countries was 
probably born at Arkesden, near Saffron-W alden, 
and died in Dublin. 


|V* ••• 

Cuvier, Leopold Chretien Frederic Dago- 
bert, foremost of comparative anatomists, better 
known by his adopted literary title, Georges 
Cuvier, was born 24tli August 1769, at Mont- 
b61iard, then belonging to Wurttemberg, his 
ancestors being Huguenot refugees. He studied 
for the ministry, at Stuttgart ; and his love for 
zoology was confirmed by residence as a tutor on 
the Normandy coast (1788-94). In 1795 through 
Geoffrey Sa'int-Hilaire he was appointed assistant 
professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and elected a member of the French 


Institute ; in 1803 he became permanent secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences. After the Restora- 
tion he was made Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, admitted into the cabinet by Louis XVIII., 
and in 1826 created grand-officer of the Legion of 
Honour. His opposition to the royal measures 
restricting the freedom of the press lost him the 
favour of Charles X. ; but under Louis-Philippe 
lie was made a peer of France in 1831, and next 
year Minister of the Interior. He died of 
paralysis, May 13, 1832. In his plans for national 
education, in his labours for the French Pro- 
testant Church, and in scientific work, he was 
alike indefatigable. He was conspicuous for an 
unsurpassed grasp of facts rather than for origin- 
ality or power of generalisation, and proved a 
formidable opponent of the Theory of Descent. 
Although his four types— Vertebrate, Mollusc, 
Articulate, and Radiate— are now known to give 
a false simplicity to nature, his structural method 
made classification more natural. Now also 
palaeontology was linked to comparative anatomy. 
Among Cuvier’s more important works are: 
Lecons d' Anatomie Comjxiree (1801-5) ; V A natom/ie 
des MoUusqu.es (1816); Les Ossements Fossiles des 
Quadmpedes (1812) ; Histoire naturelle des Poissons 
(1828-49), written in concert with Valenciennes. 
Best known is Le Regne Animal distribue d'aprls 
son Organisation (1817), which has passed through 
so many editors’ hands. See Mrs R. Lee’s 
Memoirs of Baron Cuvier (1833), Pasquier’s Eloge 
(1833), Carus’s Geschichte der Zoologie (1872), 
Haeckel’s History of Creation (1876), and Ducrotay 
de Blainville’s Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire 
(1890). [Fr. pron. nearly Keev-yay.) 

Cuyp, or Kuyp, Jacob Gerrits, ‘Old Cuyp 
(c. 1575-1649), a portrait- painter of Dordrecht,— 
His son, Albert Cuyp (1620-91), who was born 
and died at Dordrecht, excelled in cattle, moon- 
lights, wintry landscapes, still waters with ships, 
horse-markets, hunts, camps and cavalry-fights, 
and golden sunlight. A fine example of his art 
has realised over £5000. England is particularly 
rich in his works, [Kipe.] 

Cymbeline, in Shakespeare’s play, a king of 
Britain, whose original was Holinshed’s half- 
historical Cunobelinus, who died c. 43 a.d., and 
of whom several coins are extant. 

Cynewulf, an old English poet, probably of 
the eighth century, identified by some with 
Cynewulf, bishop of Lindisfarne (737-80). Four 
poems, Juliana, Christ, Elene, and The Fates of the 
Apostles have his name worked into the text in 
runes. These and others attributed to him have 
been edited singly and in groups by Grein and 
Wiilker, Gollancz, Holthausen, Strunk, Cook, 
Krapp, and others. Some lines from The Dream 
of the Rood appear on the Rutliwell Cross, Dum- 
friesshire. See Dr Kennedy’s translation, and its 
introduction (1910). [Kee' ne-woolf.) 

Cyprian, St. Thascius Ciecilius Cyprianus, 
one of the great Fathers of the church, was born 
about 200 a.d., probably at Carthage ; and, after 
teaching rhetoric there, became a Christian 
about 245. He was made a bishop in 248, when 
his zealous efforts to restore strict discipline soon 
brought him a host of enemies. In the Decian 
persecution he had to seek safety m flight ; and 
after his return to Carthage in 251 the rest of 
his life was a constant struggle to hold the 
balance between severity and leniency towards 
the ‘ Lapsed ’ (i.e. those who had conformed for 
a time to heathenism). Excommunicated by the 
Roman bishop Stephen for denying the validity 
of heretic baptism, at a synod at Carthage in 26ff 
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Cyprian maintained that the Roman bishop, 
spite of the primacy of Peter, could not claim a 
Judicial authority over other bishops. On 14th 
September 258 he suffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Valerian. His zeal, fidelity, and self- 
denial were undeniable. His writings consist of 
Epistles and treatises which are themselves pas- 
toral epistles of a bishop to his flock (see the 
translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1S69). In De Catho- 
7 ,iccv Ecclesue Unitale he holds that the unity of 
■'he church is founded upon the episcopate, not 
£f Rome, but of the universal church. See Lives 
by Pooled 840; new ed. 1890), Peters (Ratisbon. 
1877), Fechtrup (Munich, 1878), Freppel (3ded. Par. 
1890), and Archbishop Benson (1897); and Hartel’s 
edition of his works (View. 1868-71). [Sij^H-an.] 

Cyrano de Bergerac. See Bergerac. 

Cyrenius, a Grecised form of Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He was appointed governor in G a.d., but may 
have also held the post some years earlier. 

Cyril and Methodius, apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Thessalonica. 
Cyril, born in 827, had been a disciple of Photius. 
and was surnamed 4 the philosopher.’ The Tartar 
Khazars to the north-east of the Black Sea 
having about 860 asked the Emperor Michael III 
to send them Christian missionaries, Cyril was 
sent and made many converts. The Bulgarians 
of Thrace and Mcesia were evangelised by Metho- 
dius, who baptised their king Bogoris in 861, 
At the request of the Duke of Moravia, the 
brothers went thither, prepared a Slav trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and chief liturgical 
books, and won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The two brothers were 
summoned to Rome to explain their conduct 
and Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in 
the same year was consecrated at Rome Bishop 
°r J? e Moravians, completed the evangelisation 
of the Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in 
879 to justify his celebration of the mass in the 
native tongue, he gained the approval of Pope 
John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, and 
probably died at Hradisch on the March, 6th 
April 885. Both brothers are recognised as 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church, after 
having been condemned as Arians by several 
popes. The Cyrillic alphabet, modified out of 
the Greek by Cyril, superseded a more ancient 
Slavonic alphabet. See German works by Ginzel 
(2d ed. I860), Dilmmler and Miklosich (1870). 
and Bonwetsch (1885). [Sir-WL] 

Cyril of Alexandria, St, one of the Fathers 
of the church, was born at Alexandria, and 
brought up under the care of his uncle Theo- 
philus, whom, after some years spent as a monk 
in the Nitrian desert, he succeeded as patriarch 
of Alexandria in 412. He forthwith closed the 
churches of the Novatians, and in 415 expelled 
the Jews from the city. With the shameful 
murder of Hypatia (<j.v.) ho was at least in- 
directly connected. The latter part of his life 
was spent in the relentless persecution of Nes- 
torius (q.v.). The council of Ephesus in 431 con- 
demned Nestorius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch 
and his adherents (numbering from SO to 40 
bishops), who bad arrived at Ephesus too late, 
constituted a synod of their own, which con- 
demned Cyril. The emperor confirmed both of 
these depositions ; but Cyril kept his patriarchate 
till his death in 444. Among his extant works 
are a defence of Christianity, written against the 
Emperor Julian in 483 ; a series of homilies and 


treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, and tha 
Worship of God in spirit and In truth. The best 
edition is that of Aubert (7 vols. Paris 1038V 
See Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria (Mainz, 1881). 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St (c. 315-386), ordained 
presbyter about 345, tried to be neutral during 
the Arian controversies, and in 351 was ordained 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He was twice expelled 
from his see, In S58 and by a synod at Con- 
stantinople in 360; but on the accession of Julian 
in 361 lm returned to his flock till 307, when bv 
order of Valens, he was again expelled. He re- 
turned again on the death of Valens in 378 and 
took part, on the orthodox side, in the second 
council of Constantinople. His Katicheseis (in. 
structions to catechumens) have been edited bv 
Touttee (Paris, 1720: new ed. 1844), and bv 
Reischl and Rupp (1845-00). There is a trans- 
lation in tlie Oxford Library of the Fathers (1838V 
See works by Gonnet (1870) and Mader (1891). 

Cyrillus Lucaris. See Lucaris. 

Cyrus the Great (Ku rns), the founder of the 
Persian empire, was the fourth in a line of kings 
of Anzan, in Susiana (called by the Hebrews 
Elam), who formed a branch of the Persian roval 
dynasty of the Aclueraenides. According to 
Herodotus, Cyrus was the son of Mandane 
daughter of Astyages, king of Media, and the 
Persian Cambyses. He was to have been killed 
by Astyages had not a herdsman saved him till 
he was old enough to be sent to Persia. This 
and the very different stories of Xenophon and 
others have been superseded by the evidence ol 
monuments discovered in modern times. Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses I., grandson of Cyrus I., 
and great-grandson of Teispes, who was also the 
gTeat-grand father of Hystaspes, the father of 
Darius (q.v.). In the third or sixth year of 
Nabomdus, kingof Babylon (553 or 550 b.c.), Cyrus 
king of Elam,’ made Astyages, king of Media a 
prisoner, and took his capital, Ecbatana, the 
Median army having mutinied. By 548 he was 
king of Persia. Favoured by a revolt of the 
tribes on ‘the Lower Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, he 
advanced on Babylon, and, after giving battle at 
Oprs took Sippara (Sepharvaim) and Babylon 
itself ‘without fighting’ in 539. The account 
of the siege of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by 
Herodotus must therefore be erroneous. Cyrus 
a polytheist and an idolater, at once becin a 
policy of religious conciliation. The nations who 
had been carried into captivity in Babylon along 
with the Jews were restored to their native 
countries, and allowed to take their gods with 
them. The empire of Lydia had fallen before the 
army of Cyrus some years before (in or about 546) 
and after the conquest of Babylonia he was 
master of all Asia from the Mediterranean to the 
Hindu Kush. The conqueror’s hold over Asia 
Minor and Syria was much strengthened by his 
friendly relations with the Phoenicians and the 
Jews ; m the Old Testament lie is called the 
Shepherd and the Anointed of Jehovah. After 
he had extended his empire from the Arabian 
desert and the Persian Gulf in the south, to the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian in the 
north he died in 529— according to Herodotus 
Diodorus, during an unsuccessful struggle 
with Tomyris, queen of the Massage to?, on the 
Jaxartes. Before his death he had made his son 
and successor Cambyses ‘king of Babylon.’ The 
Cyropaxlia of Xenophon is a historical romance. 
See Sayce s Introduction to Erm, Nehcmiah, and 
Esther (2d ed. 1887) ; also his Fresh Light froin the 
Ancient Monuments (1888X (Si'nw, 1 
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rhmis the Younger, second son of Darius 
Noun^ 8 and Pary satis, was born in 424 b c. ( 
Inn-mired against his brother Artaxerxes Mne- 
, n on P (404), was sentenced to death, but after- 
wards pardoned and even restored to his dignity 

as satrap of Asia Minor. In 401 he 

of fhft head of a large army of Asiatics and Greek 

mercenartes^encountered his brother at Cmrnxa 

600 stadia from Babylon, and was thera dcleated 
and slain. See Xenophon. 

Czartoryskl, Adam son of Prn.ee 

i^gg£S9£!533 

RmSeror Paul! who made him ambassador to 
the Emp . Alexander ascended the throne 
Sardinia. Vy ass istant to the Minister of 

he appomtedhnn assistant ^ ^ universifcy 0 f 

Wihia (1803) he’ exited all his influence to keep 
idivea spirit of nationality ; and when some of 
?he students were sent to Siberia Czartorysk. 
SlSJnpriliis office. Into the Revolution of 1830 

he threw himself with all his heart. He was 
"LS nmndent of a provisional government. 

„H m d a national diet which in January 
iR'tl declared the Polish throne vacant and 
Prnrtorvski head of the national govern- 
Sen^ §e immediately devoted half of his large 
States to the public service ; and. though in 


D A0IER, Andr< 5 (1651-1722). scholar, 

born of Protestant parents at Castres 
studied at Saumur, and in 1672 ca ne 
Paris where in 1683 he married 
Anne a S«bre e (1654-1720). his old pre- 
ceDtor’s daughter, and two years later with 

he? embraced Catholicism. He ^ff^rTnch 
hecame royal librarian, member of the * rencn 
Academy, and its perpetual secretary. ^is works 
include a Dolphin edition of Festus and 
Flaccus (1681), as well as indifferent translations 
of Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, Epictetus, and 
Plutarch's Lives. His wife’s works include 
Delphin editions of Florus, Aurelius Victor, and 
FutroDius * and translations of Anacreon, 
^pX some plays of Plautus and Aristophanes, 
Te?ence, the Iliad and the Odyssey. [ Dass-yay.) 

Da Costa, Isaak (1798-1860), Dutch P^t, was 
bom at Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese Je v 
studied at Leyden, and in 1822, a yeai after 
taking his doctorate of philosophy, 
Christianity. See Dutch Lives by Koenen (1861), 
Pierson (1865), and Ten Brink (.888). 

Daendels, Herman Willem .(1762-1818), a 
Dutch general, born at Hattem, in Guelderland, 
from 1808 to 1811 was governor-general of the 
Dutch East Indies, and in 1815 was entrusted 
with the organisation of the Dutch colonies on 
the coast of Africa, where he died. [ Dahn dels. ] 

Daffy. Thomas, from 1647 till his death in 
1680 a Leicestershire clergyman, who some time 
before 1673 invented ‘ Daily s Elixir. 

Daft, Richard, a famous Notts .cricketer, was 
born 2d November 1835, and died in 1900. 

Da Gama. See Gama. 

Dagobert, the name of several Merovingian 
French kings,. the first reigning 631-8. 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mand£ (1 789-1851). 


August he resigned his post, continued to fight 
as a common soldier. After the suppression of 
the rising, Czartoryski — excluded from the am- 
nesty ana his Polish estates confiscated — escaped 
to Paris, where he afterwards resided, the liberal 
friend of his poor expatriated countrymen. In 
1848 he freed all his serfs in Galicia, and during 
the Crimean war he endeavoured to induce the 
allies to identify the cause of Poland with that of 
Turkey He refused the amnesty ottered to him 
by Alexander II., and died near Paris 15th July 
1861. See his Memoirs, translated by Gielgud 
(1888). [Tchar-to-ris' kee.\ 

Czermak, Johann Nepomuk (1828-73), physi- 
ologist, the founder of laryngoscopy, was born 
in Prague, studied at Vienna, Breslau, and Wurz- 
burg aim was professor successively at Cracow, 
Pesth, Jena, and Leipzig. His collected works 
were published in 1879. [Tcher-mak.) 

Czerny, Karl ( 1791-1857) pianist and com- 
poser, was born and died at V lenna. He studied 
under Beethoven and dementi, and hnnself 
taught Liszt, Thalberg, and Holder. 

Czerny George (1766-1817), the Turkish Kara - 
diordie or ‘Black George,’ the leader of the 
Serbians in their struggle for independence, after 
the treaty of SloboajeW July 1808) "ected 
governor and recognised as Prince of Serbia oy 
the sultan. He had returned from a two years 
exile in Austria when he was murdered at the insti- 
gation of his rival, Prince Milosch. [Tcher-nee.) 


born at Cormeilles, had been a scene-painter ill 

Paris, when, from 1826 onwards, and P^Jy 
conjunction with M. Niepce, lie, perfected his 
‘ daguerrotype ’ process. [Da-gen ; g hard.] 

Dahl, Johann Christian Clausen (1 788-1857), 
a Norwegian landscape-painter, from 1821 pro- 
fessor of Painting at Dresden. 

Dahl, Michael (1656-1743), portrait-painter, 
born at Stockholm, in 1688 settled in London. 

Dahlgren, Adolph (1809-70), a U.S. rear- 
admiral, who introduced a new shell-gun in 1850. 

Dahl'gren, Karl Fredrik (1791-1844), Swedish 
poet and humorist, born at Stensbruk »» Ostei- 
cotland, studied at Uppsala, and from 1815 was 
I preacher at Stockholm. His works-novels, 
tales, poems, dramas, &c. — fill 5 vols. (184 ( 52). 

Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1860), German historian, was born at V ismar, 
studied at Copenhagen and Halle, and m W13 
became professor of History at Kiel, in 1829 of 
Political Science at Gottingen, where he pub- 
lished (1830) his invaluable Quellenkunde do 
devtscheii Geschichte. Banished in 1837 by the 
King of Hanover, he went to Leipzig, next to 
Jena, where he wrote his masterpiece, Gesc hichte 
von Danemark (3 vols. 1840-43). In 1842 
became professor of History at Bonn, and in tn 
movement of 1848 headed the constitutional 
liberals. See Life by Springer (Leip. 18/0-1 2). 

Dahn, Julius Sophus Felix (1834-1912), publi- 
cist, historian, poet, was born at Hamburg, the 
son of the actor, Friedrich Dahn (1811-89). He 
studied at Munich and Berlin, and became pro- 
fessor of German Jurisprudence at Konigsberg 
and Breslau. See his Erinnentngen (1890-93). 

Daimler, Gottlieb (1834-1900), motor-builder, 
invented (1885) at Kannstatt a petroleum-motor 
for automobiles. 
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Daintreo, Richard (1831-78), geologist, was 
born at Hemingford Abbotts, near 8t Ives, was 
educated at Bedford and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and from 1852 lived chiefly in Australia. 

D’Albert. See Albert. 

Dale, David, was born 6th January 1739 at 
btewarton, Ayrshire. Apprenticed to a Paisley 
weaver, he afterwards travelled the country, buy- 
ing up the homespun linen yam, about 1763 
became clerk to a silk-mercer, then an importer 
of French and Dutch yarns. On Arkwright’s 
visiting Scotland it was agreed that he and Dale 
should engage in cotton-spinning together at 
New Lanark, near the Falls of Clyde. There Dale 
built mills (1785) and became prosperous. In 
1799 he sold these mills to Robert Owen (q v ) 
his son-in-law Dale spent his last years at 
Glasgow in works of benevolence and in preach- 
mg to a church of his own, the ‘Old Indepen- 
dents. He died 17th March 1806. * 

-J?*} ^^bert William, D.D. LL.D. (1829-95), 
from 1853 Congregational minister in Birmingham 

i l fi 1 i° r r l,ia,, V vorks ' was born in London, 
bee Life by Jus son (1899). '* 

D’Alembert, Jean i,e Rond, born in Paris 

lds Ve i!i.T e h Y 5, 17l J: wa ? fonnd the day after 

HnLi , V ec i T - the church of St Jean-le- 
Hond, whence his name— the surname he himself 


f. !° n , g m ter *. He , was the ^legitimate son of 
Madame de Tencm ami the Chevalier Destouches, 

.and was brought up by the wife of a poor glazier- 

but his father secured him 1200 francs a year 

At tiie College Mazarin the boy showed his life- 

o»g passion for mathematics. On leaving col- 

ege, lie returned to his kind foster-mother and 

pursued his favourite studies for thirty years 

broken only by two ineffectual attempts*) earn 

a living by law and medicine. In 1741 he was 

admitted to the Academy of Sciences- in 1748 

appeared his epoch-making Traite de Dynamimte 

Later works were Le Cause generate des uZt's 

\'* cesslcn d cs Equinoxes (1749) ; and 

n~ l e lCvr*S ln! \ I n ,,n y an,S du S « sl *»'* du Monde 
(1 . j 4). Frederick the Great offered him the presi- 

t,e Academy of Berlin in 1752, buthe 
declined to leave France, while accepting a 
pension of 1200 francs ; the French king granted 
him a sumlai- sum. In 1762 Catharine II. of 
invit f d l ,lln , but in vain, to undertake the 

nf t °xf h ? r so ! K D’Alembert was tenderly 

attached to Mademoiselle L’Espinasse (q. v.) t with 

m horn he lived in Platonic affection (1765-76), and 

n hose death was aernshing blowto him. He died 

Jvufl-’i e 7 ftx 3, ¥¥ °J )UscuIe s Mathhnatiques 
; tl ' ■ ol-SO) contain an immense number of 

J,. ,'' 01 '-; ; * ,,s a \ " vres Litteraires were edited by 
Jidot (5 \ols. 1821), and his QCnvres ct Corre - 
spoil dances inedttes by C. Henry (1887). For 
Diderots great Encydoqyidie he wrote the famous 
Di scours r r el i mi noire, a noble tribute to litera- 
ture and philosophy. Besides numerous articles 
in the Encyclopedic (the mathematical portion of 
which be edited), be published books on philo- 
sophy, literary criticism, tlie theory of music, and 
a treatise Sur la Destruction dcs Jlsuites (1765). 
He became secretary to the Academy in 1772, and 
wrote lives of all the members deceased since 
17(H)— one of the most pleasing of his works. See 
Life by Bertrand (Par. 18S9). [Da'/onff-toir.] 

Dal gam o, George (o. 1626-87), born at Old 
Aberdeen, studied at Marfschal College, and 
kejit a school for thirty years in Oxford, whero 
ho died. Ho wrote the Ars Signomm , vulgo 
Character Universalis (1661) and Didascalocojdius, 


or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor (1680)— tw*. 
reprinted for the Maitland Club in 1834. 

Dalhousie, Earl of. See Maule, Fox. 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun-Ramsav 
Marquis of, ‘greatest of Indian proconsuls ■ wJi 
third son of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie. and waf 
born at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian, Aorll oo 
1812. Educated at Harrow and Christ Church' 
Oxford, he succeeded in 1832, by the death o f h i u 
only remaining brother, to the courtesy-title nf 
Lord Ramsay. In 1835 he stood unsuccessful!,; 
for Edinburgh as a Conservative ; Sft 
elected for Haddingtonshire ; in 1838 on tL? 
death of his father, entered the House of Peers*!!! 
Earl of Dalhousie. In 1843 Peel appointed^!™ 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and in laX 
he succeeded Mr Gladstone as President ww 
Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord John' Russell 
asked Lord Dalhousie to remain at the Board 
of Trade in order to carry out the regulations ho 
had framed for the railway system. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India— thA 
youngest viceroy ever sent thither. His Indian 
administration was not less successful in the J 
quisition of territory than in developing Indian 
resources and imprr h.g the adminiitration 
Pegu and the Punjau were conquered; Nav! 
pur Oudh, Sattara, Jhansi, and Berar annexed 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned and 
commenced ; 4000 miles of telegraph were spr^Sd 

L d '. a i, 200 ?. , " nesof were bridgeTa^d 
metalled, the Ganges Canal was opened: and 
important irrigation works all over India were 

N otewortby also are Dalhousie’s ener- 
? et J? actlon against suttee, thuggee, female in- 
fanuc.de, and the slave-trade ; the irganisation 

nf H . ^ ,S i lat,Ve P ounci J j the improved training 
of the civil service, which was opened to all 

natural-born British subjects, black or white: the 

development of trade, agriculture, forestry, 

mining, and the postal service. In 1848 he was 

made a H.T. . ; in 1849 received the marquisate 

and the thanks of parliament. Broken in health 

he left India |n 1856, and on 19th December I860 

he died at Dalhousie Castle. See monograph by 

Lee \) araer (1904); and his Private Letters (1910) 

Dali, Salvador. Spanish painter, bom in 1904 
is a leader of the surrealist school. He has de- 
signed for films and stage. 

Dallam, Robert (1602-65), bom probably in 
London, was like his father, Thomas Dallam 
a celebrated organ-builder. n, ‘ 

Dallas, Eneas. See Glyn, Isabella. 

• D £j 1 -t s ’ 1 OeoRoe M^flin (17D2-1S64), was born 
1 o-iJv 11 lphia, the son of A. J. Dallas (1759- 
1SL), a lawyer of West Indian birth and Scottish 
descent, who was secretary of the treasury and 
war-secretary under President Madison. The 
yoimger Dailas graduated at Princeton College in 
1810. Admitted to the bar, he entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1831 was sent to 
the U.S. senate by Pennsylvania. He was U S 
mn. ster to Russia 1887-1839, and in 1844 w£ 
vice-president of the United States. In 
1840 his casting- vote as president of the senate 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, though he 
had been a Protectionist. Minister to Great 
Britain 18o<j-61 , lie died at Philadelphia. His 

JisaowT? w ?n9i ncll I? 6 otters from London 
(1809), a Life of Ills father 0871), and his Diary. 

Dalling, Lord. See Bulwer. 

Dalou, Jules (188S-1002), sculptor and com- 
munard, was born in Paris. [Dadoo\] 

DalrynTple, Alexander (1787-1808), hydro- 
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^rftnher was born at New Hailes, Musselburgh, 
f^miuger brother of Lord Hailes (q.v.). In 

1779 he became hydrographer to the East India 
rvimnanv in 1795 to the Admiralty; and died 
♦S^wiksafter his dismissal from office. 

Sl^Tnple, sm Jambs (1650-1719). second son 
of the 1st Viscount Stair, became a chief clerk 
of the Court of Session, and in 1698. a baronet. 
TTis Collections concerning the Scottish History vre- 
71 jinn 1153 (1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, Hugh (born 1887 jh ! Socialist M.P. from 
1024 resigned (1947) the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer in Mr. Attlee’s government in conse- 

niipncc of 4 buds^t l03k&RCS. 

DMton. John, chemist, was born 6th Septem- 
ber 1766, at Eaglesfleld, near Cockermouth. the 
££ of a Quaker weaver. After 1781 he became 

assistant in a boarding-sdhool kept by a cousin in 
Kendal, of which in 1785 he and a brother became 
the proprietors. Here his love of mathematical 
and physical studies was developed, and here 
in 1787 he commenced a meteorological journal 
continued all his life, recording 200,000 obser- 
vations. He collected butterflies and gathered a 
great hortus siccus and herbarium. In 1793 ne 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and the 
physical sciences in New College, Manchester, 
and later supported himself in Manchester by 
private tuition. In 1794 he first described colour- 
blindness (‘Daltonism’), exemplified in bis own 
case and that of his brother. He was an F.R S. 
and an associate of the Paris Academy. In 1833 
he received a pension of £150, raised in 1836 to 
£300. In 1837 he had a shock of paralysis, and 
he died at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief 
physical researches were on mixed gases, the 
force of steam, the elasticity of vapours, and 
the expansion of gases by heat ; and in chemistry 
on the absorption of gases by water, on carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, &c., while his atomic 
theory elevated chemistry to a science. Dalton 
was unquestionably one of the greatest of 
chemists. In his habits he was simple, in 
manners grave and reserved but kindly. He 
•never found time’ to marry. See Lives by Dr 
Angus Smith (1836), Dr Henry (1854), Lonsdale 
(1874), and Sir H. Roscoe (1895). 

Dalton, John Call (1825-89), physiologist, was 
born at Chelmsford, Mass., and lived in New York. 

Dalyell, or Dalzell, Thomas (c. 1599^1685), 
the ‘Muscovy general,’ born at Binns, Linlith- 
gowshire, served in the Rochelle expedition (1628) 
and in Ireland, was taken prisoner at Worcester 
(1651), but escaped, and in 1655 entered the 
service of Russia and fought against the Tatars 
and Turks. In 1666 appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, he defeated the Covenanters 
at Rullion Green in the Pentlands. A devoted 
royalist, he never shaved his beard after Charles 
I ’s execution. — His descendant, Sir John 
Graham Dalyell (1775-1851), published a score 
of works, chiefly on Scottish antiquarian sub- 
jects. [Dee-ell.} 

Dalxiel, Edward (1817-1905), born at Wooler, 
fifth of the twelve sons of a Northumbrian artist, 
in 1839 joined his brother George in London, and 
gradually built up (with him and a third brother, 
Thomas) the great business of the ‘Brothers 
Dalziel/ wood-engravers. 

Damala. See Bernhardt, Sarah. 

Dam'asxts, the name of two popes, the first, a 
Portuguese, in 366-384 ; and the second in 1048. 

Damer, Anne Seymour (1749-1828), amateur 
sculptress and friend of Horace Walpole, was the 


daughter of Field-marshal Conway, and in 1767 
married the worthless John Darner, who shot 
himself in 1776. See Life by Noble (190S). 

Damiani, Pietro (1007-72), born at Ravenna, 
herded swine in boyhood, but rose to be cardinal 
and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He supported the 
policy of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) without 
sharing his arrogance, and was employed m 
important missions. He died at Faeuza. Ilis 
letters, speeches, &c., were collected by Cardinal 
Cajetan (best ed. 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See Life by 
Neukirch (Gott. 1875). [Da-mee-ah'nce.] 
Damianus, St. See Cosmas. 

Damien, Father Joseph, born near Louvain, 
3d January 1840, from 1873 spiritual guide to the 
700 lepers confined on the small Hawaiian island 
of Molokai. Sent on a mission to Honolulu, and 
learning of the neglected state of the lepers, he 
volunteered to cast in his lot with theirs, and 
became physician of their souls and bodies, their 
magistrate, teacher, carpenter, gardener, cook, 
and even gravedigger at need. He long worked 
on single-handed, out was ultimately joined by 
another priest. For twelve years he escaped the 
contagion ; but in 1885 the malady appeared in 
him, yet he continued unabated bis heroic 
labours till near his death, 10th April 1889. See 
Lives by Clifford (1889) and Cooke (1889), and 
R. L. Stevenson’s Father Damien (1890). 

Damiens, Robert Francois (1714-57), the 
would-be murderer of Louis XV., was born near 
Arras. Known in his youth as Jiohert le D table, 
he was by turns a soldier and a servant in Paris ; 
in 1756 he was forced for a robbery to flee to 
Belgium, but soon ventured back to Paris. Al- 
ready he bad plotted the king’s murder, instigated, 
as was asserted, by the Jesuits. On 4th January 
1757 he went to Versailles, next day followed the 
king about everywhere, and about 6 p.m., as the 
king was entering his carriage, stabbed him. He 
was seized, and nearly three months later slowly 
tortured to death, being finally torn to pieces by 
four horses. [Dah-mee-ono' .} 

Damocles, a courtier and flatterer of the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, who, having ex- 
tolled the happiness of royalty, was reproved in 
a singular manner. He was seated at a table, 
richly spread, but on looking upwards he saw a 
keen-edged sword suspended over his head by a 
single horse-hair. [Dam'o-kleez.] 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phintias), 
two Pythagoreans of Syracuse, remembered as 
the models of faithful friendship. Condemned 
to death by the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, Pythias begged to be allowed to go home to 
arrange his affairs, and Damon pledged his own 
life for his friend s. Dionysius consented, and 
Pythias returned .just in time to save Damon 
from death. Struck by so noble an example, the 
tyrant pardoned Pythias, and desired to be 
admitted into their sacred fellowship. 

Dampier, William, navigator and hydro- 
grapher, was born near Yeovil in 1652. He gained 
a great knowledge of hydrography in voyages to 
Newfoundland, Bantam, Jamaica, and Campeachy 
Bay. After two years among the lawless log- 
wood cutters of Yucatdn, he joined in 1679 a 
band of buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and ravaged the coast as far south as 
Juan Fernandez. In another expedition (1683), 
after seizing a Danish ship at Sierra Leone, he 
coasted along the shores of Chile, Peru, and 
Mexico, sailing thence across the Pacific, and 
touching at the Philippines, China, and 
Australia. Marooned on Nicobar Islands (1688V 
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he made his way in a native canoe to Atcliin, 
and got back to England (1691), where lie pub- 
lished his interesting Voyage round the World 
(1697). He conducted (1699-1700) a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas, in which he ex- 
plored the north-west coast of Australia, also the 
coasts of New Guinea and New Britain, giving 
his name to the Dumpier Archipelago and Strait. 
On the return voyage he was wrecked off Ascen- 
sion, and lived with his crew on turtles and 
goats for live weeks, until relieved. The old 
buccaneer was a better pilot than commander, 
and his cruelty to his lieutenant led to his being 
court • martial led. Vet in 1703 he was re- 
appointed to the command of two privateers 
(the master of one of them Alexander Selkirk) 
to the South Seas, when he was said to have been 
guilty of drunkenness, brutality, and even cowar- 
dice. Dampier returned home at the close of 
1707, poor and broken, nor did his angry Vin- 
dication re-establish his reputation. Next year he 
sailed again as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711. He died in March 
1715. See Life by Wilkinson (1929), and Mase- 
lield’s edition of the Voyages (1907). 

Da na, Charles Anderson, born at Hinsdale, 
N.H., St li August 1319, spent two years at Har- 
vard, and was a member of the Brook Farm com- 
munity. During 1848-62 he edited the New York 
Tribune , which opposed the extension of slavery 
to new territories ; and from 1S63 to the close of 
the war he was assistant-secretary of war. In 
1867 he purchased the New York Sun, and suc- 
cessfully managed it on democratic lines. He 
published translations and anthologies, collabo- 
rated in a Life of Grant (1868), and with George 
Ripley, a former associate at Brook Farm, edited 
the New American Cyclopcrdia (1857-G3) and the 
American Cyclojmdia (1873-76), both in 1G vols. 
He died at New York, ISth Oct. 1897. 

Dana, James Dwight, mineralogist and geolo- 
gist, was born at Utica, N. Y. , 12th February 1813. 
He graduated at Yale in 1S33, and was sent out in 
IS3S as a scientific observer in the U.S. exploring 
expedition under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic 
Jnd Pacitic, during which Dana’s ship was 
wrecked. He afterwards with his father-in-law, 
Silliinan, edited the American Journal of Science, 
and in 1846 was elected professor of Natural 
History and Geology at Yale. Among his works 
are System of Mineralogy (1837), Manual of 
Mineralogy (1848), two treatises on corals, Text- 
book of (ieology (1S64), and Hawaiian Volcanoes 
(1890). He died 14th April 1895. 

Dana, Richard Henry, poet and prose writer, 
was born at Cambridge, Mass., 15th November 
1787. He was educated at Harvard, and admitted 
to the bar at Boston in 1811. In ISIS he became 
associate editor of the North American Review , to 
winch he contributed largely. His Dying Raven 
(1821), The Buccaneer (1S27), and some others of 
his poems were warmly praised by critics ; but 
Dana’s best work was in criticism. He died at 
Boston, 2d February 1879. 

His son, Richard H. Dana, author and lawyer, 
was born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Har- 
vard in 1837. During a break in his college career, 
occasioned in part by an affection of the eyes, he 
shipped as a common sailor, and made a voyage j 
found Capo Horn to California and back. This 
voyage he described in Two Years before the Mast 
(1840), the best book of the kind ; in 1840 ho was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar, and was 
especially distinguished in maritime law. Among 
his works are The Seaman's Friend (1841) and To ' 


Cuba and Back (1859). He also edited Wheaton’s 
International Law , and was a prominent Free- 
soiler and Republican. He died in Rome, 7tli 
January 1882. See Life by Adams (2 vols. 1890). 

Danby, Francis, painter, was born near Wex- 
ford, 16th November 1793, In 1812 he began to 
exhibit in Dublin ; in 1813 he visited London 
but at Bristol on the way back his money ran 
short and he stopped there till 1824. His ‘Upas 
Tree' was exhibited in London (1820); his ‘Dis- 
appointed Love* (1821); his ‘ Delivery of Israel 
out of Egypt’ (1825), which gained him his elec- 
tion as an A. R. A. ; and his ‘Opening of the Sixth 
Seal * (1828). From 1829 to 1841, owing to domes- 
tic troubles largely of his own making, lie lived 
abroad, chiefly on the Lake of Geneva, painting 
little, and boating. After his return to England* 
he settled in 1847 at Exmouth, where he died 9th 
February 1861. His ‘ Fisherman's House— Sunset’ 
(1846) is now in the National Gallery. His three 
sons, John, James Francis, and Thomas, were all 
landscape-painters. 

Danby, Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Dance, George (1700-G8), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many other 
London buildings. — His son, George Dance 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (1770-83), and was 
one of the original Royal Academicians. 

Dancer, Ann. Sec Barry, Spranger. 

Dancer, Daniel (1710-94), the Pinner miser 
who IiycU on a few pence a day, went swathed in 
liay-bands, and died worth £3000 a year. 

Danckerts, Henry (c. 1G30-80), engraver and 
architectural painter, was born at the Hague 
and died at Amsterdam, having resided in 
England during 1G6S-79. 

Dancourt, FlorentCarton(1661-1725), French 
dramatist, actor, and court favourite, became 
devout in his old age, which he spent in retire, 
ment in the country. He excelled in depicting 
the stupidity of the peasantry and the follies of 
the bourgeoisie. See works by Barthelemy 0882) 
and Lemaltre (1882). [Doni'-Aroor.] 

Dandolo, Enrico (c. 1108-1205), a Venetian 
eminent in learning, eloquence, and knowledge 
of affairs, who in 1173 was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and in 1192 was elected doge 
As such he defeated the Pisans, and in 12oi 
marched at the head of the crusaders, and sub- 
dued Trieste and Zara, the coasts of Albania, the 
Ionian Islands, and Constantinople, 17th July 
1203. When the Emperor Alexius was murdered 
by his own subjects, Dandolo laid siege to Con- 
stantinople and took it by storm 13th April 1204. 
He established there the empire of the Latins 
and caused Count Baldwin of Flanders to ba 
chosen emperor.— Giovanni Dandolo was doge. 
12S0-S9 ; Francesco, 1328-39; Andrea, 1342-64? 

Dangerfield, Thomas (1650-S5), inventor of the 
Meal-tub Plot, was the son of a farmer at Wal- 
tharn in Essex, and had been a thief, vagabond, 
and soldier on the Continent, pseudo-convert to 
Catholicism, coiner, &c., when in 1079 he 
accused the Presbyterians of plotting to destroy 
the government. Imprisoned when this was 
shown to be a lie, he excused himself as having 
been deceived by a tale invented by the Roman 
Catholics to screen a plot of their own against 
tho kings life. Papers proving this would, he 
alleged be found In a meal-tub in the house 
of a lady (who was tried and acquitted). He 
himself was now whipped and pilloried, and on 
returning from Tyburn was killed by a blow in 
the eye from the cane of a bystander, 
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Daniel, according to the book in the Bible 
which bears his name, was one of the Jews 
pArried to Babylon, and gained a high position at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, and Cyrus, 
in the Hebrew canon the book, which nowhere 
claims to be written by Daniel, is not included in 
thfi Prophets, but appears among the miscel- 
laneous ‘ Writings.’ Objections to the Danielic 
authorship were made by Porphyry m the 3d 
century a.d. ; and modern critics hold that the 
book was not written till the religious persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 168-165 b.c. 

Daniel, George (1616-57), a forgotten Cavalier 
noet of Beswick, near Beverley. Dr Grosart 
{riited his poems (4 vols. 1878). 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a music- 
master and was born in 1562 near Taunton. 
He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1597, but 
left it without a degree. He was some tune 
tutor at Wilton to William Herbert, son of the 
Earl of Pembroke, afterwards at Skipton to 
Anne Clifford, daughter of the Earl of Cumber- 
land. In 1604 he was appointed to read new plays ; 
in 1607 became one of the queen’s grooms of the 
privy chamber, and in 1615-18 had charge of a 
company of young players at Bristol. Retiring 
then to a farm which he possessed at Beckington, 
in Somerset, he died there in October 1619. 
Daniel was highly commended by Lodge, Carew, 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, although Ben 
Jonson described him as ‘a good honest man 
... but no poet.’ Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt 
unite in praising him. As a sonneteer Daniel is 
Exquisite; some of the ‘Delia* series rank near 
the best sonnets in English. His works include 
also epistles, masques, and dramas ; but his chief 
production is a poem in eight books, A History 
Q f the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster. 
His Defence of Ryme (1602) is in admirable prose. 
Dr Grosart reprinted his works (5 vols. 1885-96). 

Daniel, William Barker (c. 1764-1833), an 
nnbeneliced clergyman and sportsman, compiler 
of the well-known Rural Sports (2 vols. 1801). 

Danlell, John Frederic, F.R.S., D.C.L. (1790- 

1845) born in London, became Chemistry professor 

in King’s College, London (1831), and wrote an 
Introduction to Chemical Philosophy (1839). He 
invented a hygrometer (1820), a pyrometer (1830), 
and the Daniell electric.battery. 

Daniell, Thomas, R.A. (1749-1840), landscape- 

painter, was born at Kingston-on-Thames and 
with his nephew, William Daniell, R.A. (1<69- 
1837), painted in India during 1784-94. 

Dan'necker, Johann Heinrich von (1758- 
1841), sculptor, was born at Waldenbucli, near 
Stuttgart, and from 1790 was professor of Sculp- 
ture in that city. His masterpiece, 4 Ariadne on 
the Panther’ (1816), is at Frankfort. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938), Italian 
poet, novelist, dramatist, journalist, airman, 
Principe (1924), was born at Pescara. His 
4 Romances of the Rose * are II Piacere (1889), 
L'Innocente , and Trionfo della Morte ; Le Vergini 
delle Rocce (1896) is one of a 4 Lily ' trilogy ; 
U Fuoco (1900), first of a 4 Pomegranate ' series. 
His tragedies include La Citta Morta (1898) ; La 
Gioconda ; Francesca da Rimini. Le Martyre de St 
Sibastien (1911) is a mystery play. Grace, volup- 
tuousness, affectation characterise this apostle 
of a new Renaissance. He urged war against 
Austria, served, and- was wounded (1916); in 
1919 he seized and held Fiume, despite the Allies. 

Dante Alighieri, 4 that singular splendour of 
the Italian race,’ as Boccaccio, his first biogra- 


pher, calls him, was born, a lawyer’s son, at 
Florence in May 1265. He was baptised 
Durante, afterwards contracted into Dante; 
and the old biographers loved to dwell on the 
appropriateness of both names, 4 the much-en- 
during’ and 4 the giver.’ In his Vita Nuova, the 
New (i.e. probably Early) Life, he relates how lie 
first set eyes on ‘the glorious lady of his heart, 
Beatrice,’ lie then being about nine years of age, 
and she a few months younger. To Boccaccio, 
and to his statement alone, we owe the generally 
accepted fact that she was the daughter ot Folco 
Portinari, for Dante himself never gives the 
slightest clue as to her family name. That 
chance meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future course of the poet’s life. The story 
of his boyish but unquenchable passion is told 
with exquisite pathos in the Vita Kitova. There 
is no evidence that any similar feeling was 
aroused in the heart of Beatrice herself. She 
was married early to one Simone do’ Bardi, but 
neither this nor the poet’s own subsequent 
marriage interfered with his pure and Platonic 
devotion to her, which became even intensified 
after her death, on June 9, 1290. Shortly after 
Dante married Gemma Donati, daughter of a 
powerful Guelph family. That it proved an 
unhappy marriage is a mere conjecture, based on 
the fact that after Dante’s exile he never appears 
to have seen his wife again. In 1289 Dante 
fought at Campaldino, where Florence defeated 
the Ghibellines, and was at the capitulation of 
Caprona. He was registered in one of the city 
guilds— that of the Apothecaries— being entered 
as ‘Dante d’Aldigliieri, jwcta.’ In 1300, after 
filling minor public offices, and possibly going on 
some embassies abroad, he attained to the dignity 
of one of the six priors of Florence— a dignity 
lasting for only two months. It was towards the 
4 White Guelplis’ or more moderate section that 
his sympathies tended ; as prior he procured the 
banishment of the heads and leaders of the rival 
factions, showing characteristic sternness and 
impartiality to Guelph and Ghibelline, White and 
Black, alike. Shortly afterwards the leaders of 
the Whites were permitted somehow to return. 
The partiality thus shown was a prominent 
feature in the accusation against Dante; but he 
had a complete answer in the fact that then he 
was no longer in office. 

In 1301, in alarm at the threatened interference 
of Charles of Valois, Dante was sent on an em- 
bassy to Rome to Pope Boniface VIII. From 
that embassy be never returned, nor did he ever 
again set foot in his native city. Charles espous- 
in'* the side of the Neri or Blacks, their victory 
was complete; and in January 1302 sentence of 
banishment went forth against Dante and others, 
nominally on the baseless charge of malversation 
in office. This was followed by a yet severer 
sentence on March 10, which condemned them 
to be burned alive if ever caught, and which 
was repeated in 1311 and 1315. Dante’s principal 
halting-places seem to have been— first Verona, 
in Tuscany, in the Lunigiano, near Urbino, and 
then Verona again. During this period he is said 
to have visited Paris ; but some of Ids biogra- 
phers connect that visit with the period of his 
early education. Among these is Serravalle, who 
wrote as late as 1417, and who is also the sole 
authority for Dante’s alleged visit to England 
and Oxford. Those who, like Boccaccio, take 
him to France during his exile, suppose him to 
have been recalled to Italy and politics by the 
election of Henry of Luxemburg as emperor and 
his visit to Italy, where no emperor had set foot 
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for more than fifty years. The exile’s hopes were 
now roused to the highest pitch, but were finally 
crushed by Henry's unexpected death on August 
24, 1313, after which Dante took refuge in 
Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part lie remained until his death, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1321. He was buried with much 
pomp at Rave.ma, and there he still lies, restored 
in 1865 to the original sarcophagus. Dante had 
seven children, six sons and one daughter, 
Beatrice, a nun at Ravenna ; but his family be- 
came extinct in the 16th century. A cast was 
taken from his face after death, so that we have 
an absolutely authentic record of his features. 

The dates and sequence of his various works 
are matter of conjecture. Doubtless the Vita 
Nuova is the earliest. By far the most celebrated 
is the Divina Commedia, in which he purposes 
‘to say of Beatrice that which never yet was said 
of any woman.’ In this vision of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Heaven we have an encyclopaedic view of the 
highest culture and knowledge of the age on 
philosophy, history, classical literature, physical 
science, morals, theology, expressed in the 
sublimest and most exquisite poetry, and with 
consummate power and beauty of language. The 
Divina Commedia may be said to have made 
the Italian language, which was before so rude 
and unformed that Dante himself hesitated to 
employ it on such a theme, and is said to have 
commenced his poem in Latin. No work prob- 
ably in the world, except the Bible, has given 
rise to so vast a literature. To say nothing of 
nearly six hundred MSS. in which it was copied 
before printing became common, there have been 
published about three hundred editions; it has 
been a hundred times translated into various 
European languages ; and of commentaries, in- 
troductions, essays, and monographs there is no 
end. The next most important work is the 
fragment called the Convito , or Banquet, which 
takes the form of a commentary on some crtuzout, 
or short poems, of tlie author, of which there are 
only three, though the work, if completed, would 
have contained fourteen. The De Afonarchia 
On Latin) expounds Dante’s theory of the 
divinely-intended government of the world by a 
universal emperor acting in harmony with a 
universal pope. Another unfinished work, De 
Vulgari Eloquio, discusses the origin of language, 
the divisions of languages, and the dialects of 
Italian in particular. Canzonicre is a consider- 
able collection of short poems, canzoni, sonnets, 
&c. ; and, finally, we have a dozen epistles ad- 
dressed mainly to leading statesmen or rulers. 
There are also some Eclogues and other minor 
works, as well as several of doubtful authenticity- 
Editions are: For the Commedia , Brnnone 
Bianchi, Scartazzini, Witte, Casolla (1926), Grand- 
gent (Boston, 1913); for the complete works, 
Fraticelli, Barbera (1921), Society Dantesca 
Italiana (1921), and Edward Moore, D.D. (Oxf. 
4th ed. 1924). See also the Bibliograjia Dantesca of 
Colombde Batines, continued by Carpellini, Petz- 
holdt, &c. ; L. G. Blanc's Vocabolamo Dantesca; 
A Shadow of Dan te , by Maria F. Rossetti ; Moore's 
Dante and his Early Biographers (1890) and Studies 
in Dante (1896-97) ; Boswell’s J'ita Nuova and its 
Author (1895); Butler’s translation of Scartazzini’s 
Companion to Dante (1S94); and his own Dante: 
his Times and his lVork (1895); and works by 
Vernon, Paget Toynbee, E. G. Gardner, J. B. 
Fletcher (1916), Croco (1920). Verse translations 
are by Cary, Wright, Cayley, Pollock. Longfellow, 
Plumptre, Haselfoot, C. L. Shad well, Henry 
Johnson, Rossetti, Sibbald, Musgravc, Blnyon; 


prose by Dr John Carlyle (Inf. only), A. J. Butler. 
C. E. Norton, H. F. Tozer. [ Dan-teh A-leefaee* 
ay'ree ; g hard.] 

Danton, Georqes-Jacques, born of farmer- 
stock at Arcis-sur-Aube, 26th October 1759, at 
the outbreak of the French Revolution was 
practising as an advocate in Paris. Mira beau 
recognised his genius, and hastened to attach 
him to himself. The year before, with Marat and 
Camille Desmoulins, Danton had instituted the 
Cordeliers' Club, which soon became the rallying- 
point of all the hotter revolutionists. There the 
tall brawny man, with harsh and daring counten- 
ance, beetling black brows, and a voice of enor- 
mous power, thundered againRt the aristocrats. 
His share in the inarch on the Tuileries (10th 
August 1792) is very doubtful, but it is certain 
that immediately thereafter he appears as 
Minister of Justice. And now the gigantic per- 
sonality of the man seemed to overshadow all 
around him. The advance of the Prussians for 
a moment struck panic to the heart of France ; 
on 2d September Danton uttered the famous 
words: ‘Pour les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que 
faut-il ? De l'audace, encore de l’audace, et 
toujours de l’audace.’ Paris was moved with 
resistless entli usiasm ; she poured forth army after 
army of her sons, but the September massacres 
in the prisons were an outburst of cowardice and 
fear. Danton had, perhaps, a share in this atro- 
city, but Marat was mainly responsible. Danton 
voted for the death of the king (January 1793), was 
one of the nine original members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and frequently went on 
missions to Dumouriez and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he bent his giant 
strength to crush the Girondists, or moderate 
party, on whose fall (October 1793) the extremists 
found themselves supreme. Henceforth all his 
energies were devoted at once to fire the hearts of 
Frenchmen against the foreign enemy and to 
conciliate domestic hatreds. He strove to abate 
the pitiless severity of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, which he had himself set up; but al- 
though Hebert and his party were cut off, Dan- 
ton's policy of clemency failed to commend itself 
to the Mountain, whose ferocious instincts saw 
a more promising leader in Robespierre. For a 
while Danton went to his native Arcis, and forgot 
all the machinations of his enemies in the quiet 
of domestic happiness with his second wife. 
Soon his friends summoned him to Paris, there to 
be arrested and brought, on 2d April 1794, with 
Camille Desmoulins and a group of his friends 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. His defence 
was sublime in its audacity, its incoherence, its 
heroism and magnificent buffoonery. The first 
two days of his trial his mighty voice and pas- 
sionate eloquence moved the people so greatly 
that the Committee concocted a decree to shut 
the mouths of men who had ‘ insulted Justice •* 
thus only could they send to his doom the greatest 
hguie that fell in the Revolution (April 5, 1704) 
See Lives by Bougeart, Robinet, Madeliu (1914* 
Belloc (1899), Beesly (new ed. 1906). [Dow/.fo7iy;j 

-.-P^ 1171110 ’ Je , an Bapiste Bourquionon (1697- 
1.82), a geographer and map-maker, was born and 
died m Pans. [Donff-vcel.] 

DArblay, Madame, or Frances Burney, was 
born at Lynn, 13th June 1752, the daughter of 
Dr Burney (q.v ), then organist therq 1760 
he removed to London ; in 1760 his second 

J a M Ve i Fa /\ ny a k ‘ nd st «P^other. AlraJdJ 
at ten she had begun her incessant scribbling ot 

stories, plays and poems, though but two yean 
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. af . rfl she was ignorant of her letters ; on her 
jjfteeuth birthday, in a fit of repentance for such 
“VSl of time, she burned all her papers, but 
Should not erase from her brain the plot of 
£lli na This was sold for £20, and published 
anonymously in 1778, not even her father having 
seen the manuscript. He at once recognised his 
daughter's touch, and soon confided the secret to 
Mrs Thrale, who, as well as Dr Johnson, petted 
Sie gifted young authoress. The praises showered 
on the book by Johnson, Reynolds Burke, and 
the whole world of fashion, might well have 
turned her head ; but, urged to write a comedy, 
\he had the sense to suppress it in defereiice to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Crisp, 
the ‘ daddy ' of her letters. Cecilia (1782) was no 
less successful than her first novel. At Windsor, 
n the house of Mrs Delany, she became known 
the royal family, and in 1786 was appointed 
second deeper of the robes, with a salary of £200 
a vear. She soon found her menial duties intoler- 
ably tedious, and her health declined ; but her 
veneration for the queen kept her from resigning 
until compelled by the remonstrances of Burke. 
Boswell, and Windham. At length m 1791 she 
retired with a pension of £100, and recovered her 
health and spirits by travelling in England. At 
Norbury Park, Mickleham, near Dorking, she met 
General D'Arblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on her pension in 1793. Her third novel, 
Camilla (1796), brought her 3000 guineas, with 
which she built Camilla Cottage, near Mickleham. 
It was, however, only a pecuniary success, while 
her tragedy, Edwy and Elgiva, had already been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddons and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy, near Paris, with her husband, 
who had procured civil employment there, 
then returned to England with her son Alex- 
ander (1794-1837), tended her father till his 
death in 1814, and in the same year published 
her last novel, The Wanderer , another failure 
At the first Restoration she joined her husband 
in Paris, was at Brussels during Waterloo, and 
fioon after returned finally to England with her 
husband, who died 3d May 1818. Her son was 
tenth wrangler at Cambridge that year, took 
orders, became minister at Ely Chapel in 1836, 
and died of rapid decline. Madame D Arblay 
published in 1832 her memoirs of her father, 
written in a strangely pretentious style, and died 
6th January 1840. See her Letters and Dianes 
(7 vols. 1842-46, 1904-5). her Early Diary (1890), 
and monographs by Seeley (1889), Austin Dobson 
(1903), Miss C. Hill (1904-12), F. Moore (1911). 

Darboy, Georges, born 16th January 1813 at 
Fayl-Billot, in Haute-Marne, in 1859 was made 
Bishop of Nancy, in 1863 Archbishop of Paris. 
He upheld the Gallican theory, waged a long 
struggle with the Jesuits, and at the Vatican 
Council opposed the dogma of papal infallibility, 
but when it was adopted was one of the first to 
submit. During the German siege of Paris he 
was unceasing in labours of benevolence, and 
under the Commune he refused to leave his flock. 
Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 4th 
April 1871, he was shot in the court of the prison 
or La Roquette, 24th May. See Life by L. O. 
Price (1915). [Dar-bwah'.] 

Darby, John Nelson Q800-82), the principal 
founder in 1830 of the Plymouth Brethren or 
* Darbyites,* was born in London, was educated 
at Westminster School and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was for a year or two an Anglican clergyman, 
ana died at Bournemouth. He wrote thirty 
works. See his Personal Recollections (1881). 


D Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Darcy, Thomas, Loud (1467-1587), a Yorkshire 
soldier and statesman, ennobled in 1505 and be- 
headed for his part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Dargan, William (1799-1867), a great con- 
structor from 1S31 of railways in Ireland, was born 
in Carlow County, and died at Dublin. 

D'Argens, Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
(1704-71), a French philosophical writer whose 
works till 38 volumes, was born at Aix in Pro- 
vence and died near Toulon, having resided from 
1744 to 1769 at the court of Frederick the Great. 
See his Mimoires (new ed. Paris, 1807). [Dcir-jonv.] 
D'Argenson, Ren£ Louis, Marquis (1694- 
1757), a French statesman, was the son of the 
Marquis d'Argenson (1652-1721) who created the 
secret police and established the lettres de cachet. 
He fell a victim in 1747 to the machinations of 
Madame de Pompadour, as ten years later did his 
brother, Marc Pierre, Comte d'Argenson (1696- 
1764), who became war-minister in 1743. Marc 
Antoine Rene D'Argenson, Marquis de Faultily 
(1722-87), Rene's son, was a bibliographer. See 
works by Zevort (1880), the Due de Broglie (2 
vols. 1891), and Ogle (1893). [Dar'jonV-sono.) 

Dario, Rub&n, pen-name of F61ix Rub4n Garcia 
Sarmiento (1867-1916), who, born in Nicaragua, 
lived a wandering life of journalism, amours, and 
diplomatic appointments, and died of pneumonia. 
His Azul, Prosas Profanas (1896), &c., showing 
Greek and French (Parnassian and Symbolist) 
influence, gave new vitality to Spanish poetry. 
See his autobiography (1912). [Dah-rec o.) 

Dari us I. ( Hystaspis ), born in 548 b.c., was the 
son of Hystaspes, of the family of the Achte- 
menides (q.v.), and ascended the Persian throne 
in 521, after putting to death the Magian Gomates 
(‘Smerdis’), who gave himself out to be Bardes, 
Cambyses’ brother. He had for several years to 
contend with revolts in many parts of his 
dominions, especially Babylon. lie then re- 
organised the Persian empire, making Susa the 
capital, while he pushed his conquests as far 
as the Caucasus and the Indus. In his ex- 
pedition against the Scythians in 615, after 
carrying a large army — though 700,000 is an ex- 
oggeration — across the Bosporus on a bridge of 
boats, and subduing Thrace and Macedonia, he 
was led on by the retreating Scythians as far as 
the Volga, and returned to the Danube with heavy 
loss. He went back to Susa, leaving an army 
under Megabazus in Thrace. His first expedition 
against the Athenians miscarried through the 
wreck of his fleet at Mount Athos in 492 ; the 
second was decisively defeated at Marathon. He 
died in 486, before the Egyptian revolt (487) had 
been subdued and in the midst of preparations 
for a third expedition against the Athenians, and 
was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). Darius was a 
Persian by birth, and bred in the Zoroastrian 
faith, which under him became the state religion. 
—Darios II. ( Ochus , called by the Greeks Nothos, 
‘bastard’), illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I., 
snatched the crown from Sogdianus, his also 
illegitimate brother, who had slain his legitimate 
brother, Xerxes II. He was the tool of the 
eunuchs and women of his harem, especially his 
Cruel half-sister and spouse Parysatis ; and his 
reign was a long series of miseries, crimes, and 
revolts ruthlessly suppressed. After the failure 
of the Sicilian expedition of the Athenians in 
415, Darius broke the humiliating treaty of 449. 
He died at Babylon in 405, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Artaxerxes II.— Darius III. ( Codo - 
mannas'), son of a daughter of Artaxerxes II. 
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^ q .' v '>’ ? nd klD 8 from 330, was defeated by 
Alexander at the Granicus (334), at Issue (333), 
and at Gaugamela or Arbela (331), and, during 
flight, treacherously slain by a satrap (330). 

in^S- , nENE! C (1 7 «5 - 18 l 1). the purchaser 

in -T® , Hie lease of Lord s cricket-ground. 

i nTo f an ’ Jean Louis Xavier Francois (1881- 
1942), commander-in-chief of the French navy in 
H^ Second World War, on the fall of France in 
1940 supported collaboration with Germany and 
became head of all arms, but, on the Anglo- 
American invasion of French North Africa in 
1942, usefully turned coat with his forces and. 
now object of hatred in both French camps, was 
assassinated. \Dahr-lan*'.] P 

hrSf P fe y, J[M L 5 C ,°2T AV JH S Carr (1822-88), artist, 
j n T ? h * IadeIp £ Ia ’ Illustrator of Washington 
Ir\ing, Femmore Cooper, Dickens, <fcc. 

? E0RGE (1795-1840), poet and mathe- 
rnatician, born in Dublin, from c. 1822 lived in 
London. H 19 Poetical Works were edited by 

(dJ^S 9 ) 19 ° 8 ^* See IliS Li * e and Letter * by Abbott 

Darling, Gr ac e (1815-42), bom at Bamburgh, 

^ ather » William Darling (1795-1860), 

i gh ^ h K°o Se ‘ kee P er on one of the Fame Islands, 
on 7th September 1838, rescued the survivors of 

n he See the J onrnal of William 

Darling (1886), and Life by C. Smedley (1932). 

Darlington, William (1782-1863), botanist, 
born at Birmingham, Penn., died at Westchester. 

Darmesteter, James ( 1849-94), born of Jewish 
parentage, at Chateau-Salins, Lorraine, in 1877 
became professor of Zend at Paris. Besides works 
on the Zend-Avesta, he wrote on English liter - 1 
ature and a French translation of his wife’s 

AGN£ 8 Mary f. Robinson (1857- 
1944), born at Leamington, and afterwards Mme. 
Duclaux, published much admirable poetry a 
novel. Lives of Emily Bronte, Froissart, Renkn, 
Hugo, & c .--His brother, Arsene (1846-88), was 
a distinguished philologist and French lexico- 
grapher. 

Darnley, Henry Stewart, Lord (1545-67) 
husband of Mary, Queen of Scots (q.v.), was born 
at Temple Newsarn (Leeds). 

Daru, Pierre Antoine, Comte ( 1767-1829). 
finander, poet, and historian, born at Mont- 
pellier, at sixteen entered the army, was im- 
prisoned during the Terror, and by Napoleon was 
made intendant-general in Austria and Prussia. 

?An 7 b onw ,S XVi , 1 h a P eer - — His son, Narol^on 
(ISO,-. 0), Opposed tho coup d’etat , and was pro- 

scubed ; but became a member of the National 

Assembly in 1S< 1, of the senate in 1876. 

or Favny Wright 
(, i. J -)t abolitionist and socialist, born at Dun- 
dee, lived mostly in America from 1818, in 1838 
married (unhappily) a Frenchman, and died at Cin- 
cmnati. See Life by Gilbert (1S55). (Dn*rcc-»io«g'.] 

Darwin, Charles Robert, the discoverer of 
natural selection, was born at Shrewsbury 
lebn.nry 12, 1809. His grandfather was Dr 
Erasmus Darwin (q.v.); his father Dr Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.R.S. (1766-1848); and his 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood. 
After live years at Shrewsbury grammar-school, he 
studied medicine at Edinburgh University (1825- 
-/), and then, witli a view to the church, entered 
Christs College, Cambridge, in 1828. Already at 
Edinburgh ho was a member of the local Plinian 
Society ; ho took nart in its natural history 
excursions and rend before it his first scientific 
papor— on Flustra or sea-mats. But It was at 
Cambridge that his biological studies seriously 
began. Hero he became acquainted with Pro- 


fessor Henslow, the botanist, who encouraged hla 
interest also in zoology and geology. In 1831 he 
took his B.A., and shortly after was recommended 
by Henslow as naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle 
then about to start for a scientific survey of 
South American waters. He sailed on December 
27, 1831, and did not return till October 2, 1836 
Meanwhile he visited Teneriffe, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Brazil, Monte Video, Tierra del Fuego 
Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Chile, the Gal&pagos* 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the EMW 
Islands, in which last he started his famous 
theory of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geology of many 
climes which so admirably equipped him for the 
great task he was to perforin. By 1846 he had pub- 
lished several works on the geological and zoolo. 
gical discoveries of his voyage, on coral reefs, 
volcanic islands, &c.— works that placed -him at 
once in the front rank of scientists. He formed 
the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell, was secretary 
of the Geological Society in 1838-41, in 1839 was 
elected F. R.S., and in 1839 married his coCisin, 
Emma Wedgwood (1808-96; see H. Litchfield’s 
Emma Darwin, 1915). From 1842 he passed his 
time at Down, Kent, as acountry gentleman among 
bis garden, conservatories, pigeons, and fowls 
I he practical knowledge thus gained (especially 
as regards variation and interbreeding) was in. 
valuable ; and private means enabled him to 

on*' nf r " hu I f unremittingly, in spite of continu. 
ous ill-health, to science. At Down he addressed 
hnn.se 1 f to the great work of his life— the problem 
of the origin of species. After five yeare’ unre- 
mitting work, he ‘allowed liimseH to specuhite’ 
on the subject, and drew up in 1842 some short 
notes, which he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of 
conclusions for his own use. These embodied 
in embryo the principle of natural selection the 
germ of the Darwinian Theory; but with con sti! 
tutional caution Darwin delayed publication of 
his hypothesis, which was only precipitated bv 
accident. In 1858 Alfred Russel wXce to v^ 
sent home from the Malay Archipelago a memoir 
addressed to Darwin ; and this, to fiis surprise 
Danvm found to contain in essence the main* idea 
of his own theory of natural selection. LyeH and 
Hooker persuaded him to read a letter of his own 
of the previous year simultaneously with WaHace’s 
before the Lmnean Society, which was accordingly 
done on July 1 , 185S. Hereupon Darwin set to 
work seriously at once to condense his vast mass 

77 »p n teS ’- an ^ LP llt . in !° shape his great work on 
W* of Species b\ y means of Natural Selection , 
published m November 1859. That epoch-making 
work was received throughout Europe with the 
“Jtwest, was violently attacked and 
Kt?' y defended, but in the end succeeded 
in obtaining recognition (with or without certain 
resei \ ations) from almost all competent biologists 
t rom the day # of its publication Darwin continued 
to work on unremittingly ut a croflt serins nf 
supplemental treatises^ The JKS5L52? % 
Orchids appeared in 1862, The fariation of Plants 
a?id Animals under Domestication in 1867, and The 

P c t c f, nt Man in 1871. The last-named work, 
hardly less famous than the Origin of Specie* 
derives the human race from a hairy quadruman- 

ffllinn* 1 belonging to the great anthropoid 
and related to the progenitor of the 
£ ^J 1 * chimpanzee, and gorilla. In it Dar- 
w in also developed his important supplementary 

% ° f 8e ? ual “Ijjtion. Later works were 
The Express von of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals (18i3), Insectivorous Plank ( 1876 ), 
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Muhina Plants (1875), The Effects of Cross and 
^^Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom ^(187 6), 
Different Forms of Floxvers in Plants of the same 
slxcies (1877), The Power of Movement in P ants 
H880) and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
Through the action of Worms (1881). It is as the 
erreat leader of evolutionary biology that Darwin 
will be mainly remembered. Though not. him- 
Xf the originator of the evolution hypothesis 
nor even the first to apply the conception of 
descent to plant and animal organisms, Darwin 
was undoubtedly the first thinker to gain for that 
conception a wide acceptance among biological 
everts By adding to the crude evolutionism of 
Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, and others bis own 
snecific idea of natural selection, he supplied to 
the idea a sufficient cause, which raised it at once 
from a hypothesis to a verifiable theory. His kind- 
liness, honesty of purpose, devotion to truth, and 
attachment to his friends, rendered lnm no less 
remarkable on the moral and emotional than on 
the intellectual side of his nature. He died 
suddenly, April 19, 1882, and was buried m 
Westminster Abbey. See his Life and Letters 
(1887 : with More Letters , 1903) by his son, bin 
Francis. F.R.S. (1848-1925). botanist, fellow of 
Christ’s College.— An elder son. Sir George 
Howard. K.C.B., F.R.S. (1845-1913). educated 
at Trinity College, from 1883 to 1912 was pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, distinguished 
for his work on tides, tidal friction, and the equili- 
brium of rotating masses. — Sir Charles G Alton, 
son of the above, born 1887. was Director of 
the National Physical Laboratory from 1938. 


Darwin, Erasmus, born near Newark, 12tli 
December 1731, studied at Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, and at Lichfield became a popular physician 
and prominent figure from his ability, liis radical 
and freethinking opinions, his poetry, his eight- 
acre botanical garden, and his imperious advocacy 
of temperance in drinking. After his second 
marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and then at 
Bread sail Priory, where lie died suddenly 18tli 
April 1802. By his first wife he was grandfather 
of Charles Darwin ; by his second of Francis 
Galton. His philosophy of nature is inconse- 
quent and untenable, but many of his ideas 
are original and contain the germs of important 
truths. He anticipates Lamarck’s views on 
evolution and so his own famous grandson’s. 
Sometimes he is exceedingly happy in seeing 
analogies in nature ; at other times he is quite 
fantastical. In his verse, too, amid frequent ex- 
travagance and incomprehensibility, there burst 
forth strains of genuine poetry. The ‘ Loves of 
the Plants ’ (1789), a part of his Botanic Garden , 
was happily burlesqued in the ‘ Loves of the Tri- 
angles^ in the Anti- Jacobin. His chief prose 
works are Zoonomia , or the Laws of Organic Life 
(1794-96), and Phytologia (1799). See Life by 
Charles Darwin with Krause’s essay (1879), and 
that by H. Pearson (1930); books by Brandi 
(1902-9). 


Dasent, Sir George Webbe, was born 22d 
May 1817, in St Vincent, of which his father was 
attorney -general. He was educated at West- 
minster School and King’s College, London ; 
graduated B.A. from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1840; and was called to the bar in 1852, 
in which year also he took his D.C.L. He 
was (1845-70) a Times assistant-editor, and 
married a sister of its editor, Delane. He often 
acted as civil service examiner in English and 
modem languages, from 1872 to 1892 was a Civil 
Service Commissioner, and was knighted in 


1S76. Among his works, besides four novels, 
are a translation of The Prose or Younger Edda 
(1842); Popular Talcs from the Norse (1859), and 
Tales from the Fjehl (1874), both from the Nor- 
wegian of Asbjdriisen ; and translations from the 
Icelandic of the Saga of Burnt Njal (1801) and 
the Story of Gisli the Outlaw (1866). His intro- 
duction to Asbjbrnsen’s Popular Tales was a solid 
contribution to folklore. He died lltli J une 1890. 

Dash, Countess, the pseudonym of Gabrielle 
Anna Cisterne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse de Saint- 
Mars (1804-72), who, born at Poitiers, married 
early, and, after losing her property, wrote 
novels, readable enough, if of little worth. 

Dashkoff, Princess Ekaterina Romanovna 
(1743-1810), born at St Petersburg, married 
Prince Dashkoff at fifteen, and was left a widow 
three years after. She was an intimate friend 
of Catharine II., one of the heads of the con- 
spiracy against Peter III. which had secured her 
the throne. Quarrelling with Catharine, she 
visited Germany, England, France, and Italy, and 
made the acquaintance of Garrick, Dr Blair, Dr 
Robertson, &c. The empress and she were 
reconciled, but on Catharine’s death in 1790 she 
was ordered by Paul III. to retire to her estates 
at Novgorod. See autobiography (trans. 1840). 

Dashwood, Sir Francis (1708-81), the founder 
of the profligate ‘monks of Medmenham or 
‘Franciscans,’ succeeded an uncle as Lord Le 
Despencer in 1762, and was postmastcr-gcncral, &c. 

Daub, Karl (1765-1830), a speculative theo- 
logian, was born at Cassel, studied at Marburg, 
and became in 1795 professor of Theology at 
Heidelberg. See works by Rosenkranz (1837) 
and Strauss (2d ed. 1S44). [Doub.] 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie (1716-99), a 
naturalist, born at Montbar in Burgundy, who 
wrote much for Button's H istoire Naturelle and 
the Encyclopedic. [ Do'bono-tonQ .] 

Daube'ny, Charles Giles Bridle (1795-1807), 
born at Stratton in Gloucestershire, became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Oxford in 1822, of Botany 
in 1834. He wrote on volcanoes (1820), tm 
atomic theory (1831), &c. 

D’Aublgn6, Jean-Henri Merle, ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Eaux-Vives, near Geneva, 
16th August 1794, studied at Berlin under 
Neander, and in 1818 became pastor of the 
French Protestant Church in Hamburg. In 1823 
he was appointed court-preacher at Brussels ; but 
after the revolution of 1830 lie declined the post 
of tutor to the Prince of Orange, and, returning 
to Geneva, took part in the institution of the new 
Evangelical Church, and filled its chair of Church 
History until his sudden death, October 20, 1872. 
His H istoire de la Reformation an Seizieme Siecle 
(1835-53) lias enjoyed immense popularity ; other 
works were Germany , England , and Scotland 
(1848); a vindication of Cromwell (1848); Trois 
Steeles de Lutte en ticosse (1849); and Histoire de le 
Reformation en Europe au Temps de Calvin (1802- 
78). See Life by Bonnet (Par. 1874). [Do-been-yay.] 

D’Aubign6, Theodore Agrippa, scholar, was 
born 8th February 1552 near Pons in Saintonge. 
Of noble family, but poor, he as a soldier in 1507 
distinguished himself in the Huguenot cause, and 
by Henry IV. was made vice-admiral of Guienne 
and Brittany. His severe and inflexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court; and 
after Henry’s assassination (1610) he withdrew to 
a life of literary study at Geneva. He died April 
29, 1630, leaving a worthless son, Constant, who 
was father of Madame de Maintenon. D’Aubign6 s 
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J/isloire L’nivenelle, 1550-1601 (Amsterdam, 1016- 
*-0), m France was burned by the common hang- 
man His biting satire is shown in his Confession 
tathohque du Sieur de Sancy and his Aventures 
du Baron de Foe nest e. See his Hlstoire Secrkte. 
^cri/e par InUmime (1731); also French studies by 
Resume (1883), Morillot (1884), Rocheblave ( 1910 ). 

Daubigny, Charles Francois (1817-78), land- 
scape-painter and etcher, was born and died in 
Paris. See Life by Henriet (1875). [Do-beeiiryee.] 

Daubree, Gabriel Auguste (1S14-9G), geologist 
and mineralogist, was born at Metz, and from 
Strasburg was called to Paris in 1861. 

D’Aubusson, Pierre (1423-1503), of noble 
French family, entered the service of the Emperor 
Sigismund, and fought against the Turks. Re- 
turning to France, he served with the Armag- 
nacs against the Swiss, and covered himself with 
glory at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). He 
next joined the order of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St John of Jerusalem, and became grand- 
master in 1476. Mohammed II. 's career of con- 
quest, which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by D’Aubusson and 
his little colony of Christian soldiers in Rhodes. 
In May 14S0 an army of 100,000 Turks invested 
the town, but were forced to raise the siege after 
a month s desperate fighting. [Do-beess-sonP . ] 
Daudet, Alphonse, born at Nimes 13th May 
1840, after being educated at the Lyons Lycee, 
was an usher at Alais : but, when only seventeen, 
set out lor Paris with his older brother, Ernest 
(1837-1921), who became a journalist and novelist 
of some mark, and both obtained appointments 
as clerk or private secretary in the office of the 
Due de Moruy. Alphonse’s poem Les A mo ure uses 
(1858) was followed by theatrical pieces (written 
partly in collaboration), La Derniere Idole (1862), 

L (Eillet Blanc (1865), Le Frere Ahie (1868), Le 

<?o-i!} Ce ( 18C ^)» Lite Tavernier, and V Arles ienne 
(18,2). In the journals appeared some of his best 
work, Letlres de Mon Moulin (collected 1869), 
Robert llelmont (1874), Contes du Lundi (1873), and 
the chagrining extravaganza of Tartarin dc Taras- 
con (1872), continued in Tartarin sur Its Alpes 
(18S5) and Port Tarascon (1890). Le Petit Chose 
(1863) is full of pathos ami of reminiscences of 
his own early struggles ; Jack (1S76) is the story 
of a bastard ; in Fromont Jeune et Risler Atnt 
(1374) the devotion of a man of business to his 
firm, his wife, and his brother meets with an evil 
return. Le Xabab (1S77) was a transparent .cari- 
cature of Moruy ; the chief parts in Les Rois en 
Exil (1879) aro supposed to have been played also 
by actual persons ; the hero of Kuvia Roumcstan 
(1881) bears some resemblance to Gambetta ; in 
L Evangeliste (1S83) the Salvation Army was intro- 
duced ; Sap ho (1S84) is a tale of the infatuation of 
a young man fora courtesan; and in L’lmmortcl 
(lS88)all the author’s powers of ridicule are turned 
against the French Acadomy. Daudet has been com- 
pared with Dickons. Ho died 16th Dec. 1897, and 
LeSoutien dc Famille came out in 1S98. His wife, 

J uxla Allard (1846—1940), wrote Souvenirs 
(1910), poems, Ac. See Daudot’s Trents Ans ds 
Paris (1887) and Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres 
(1888), Ernest Daudet’s Mon Frhe et J/oi(1832) ; 
books by R. H. Sherard (1894) and (trans. 1899) 
Alphonse's son, LfioN Daudet (1807-1942), 
novelist, royalist journalist, author of souvenirs 
and a book on Hugo (1937). [Do-day.) 

Dauglish, John (1824-00), an Edinburgh M.D. 
who In 1850 Invented aerated bread, was born In 
London and died at Malvern. 

D'Aulnoy, Marie Catherine Jumellh dh 


Berneville, Countess (c. 1650-1705), wrote 
many tedious romances, but is remembered by 
her charming Contes des Fees (1698), whose White 
tat, Yellow Dwarf, &c., are not altogether un- 
worthy of the inimitable Perrault. [Doal-nwah f .) 
D’Aumale. See Aumale, Due d*. 

Daumer, Georg Friedrich (1800-75), was 
born at Nuremberg, where he taught in the 
gymnasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.) was 
committed to his care. He abandoned pietism 
for bitter antagonism to Christianity, but in 1859 
became a foremost champion of Ultramontanism. 
His many philosophical writings reflect his varyl 
ing positions ; his poetical works, especially 
Mahomet (1848), gained a high reputation. He 
died at Wiirzburg. [ Dow'mer .] 

Daumier, Honors (1808-79), caricaturist, was 
born at Marseilles and died at Valmondols, In 
his old age blind and befriended by Corot. See 
a study by M. Sadleir (1925). [Dtm-yay.) 

Daun, Leopold Joseph, Graf von (1705-60). 
born at Vienna, served against the Turks and 
through the war of the Austrian Succession, in 
1754 being made a field-marshal. In the Seven 
1 ears’ War (1757) he neutralised the Austrian 
defeat under Browne near Prague by driving 
Frederick the Great, who had beleaguered that 
city, to Kolin, and forcing him to evacuate 
Bohemia. On 14th October 1758 he gained 
another victory at Hochkirch, and came near to 
annihilating the Prussian army. In 1759 at 
Maxen he forced Fink to surrender with 11,000 
men. After this, however, he gained no important 
successes, Frederick having grasped the tactics 
of ‘ the Austrian Fabius Cunctator.’ (Doum..] 

Daurat, Jean (c. 1510-8S), a gifted French 
scholar, as president of the College de Coqueref 
superintended the studies of Ronsard, Du Bellay 
Balf, and Belleau. These poets, with whom he 
was united in the famous Pteiade, he carefully 
trained for the task of reforming the vernacular 
and ennobling French literature by imitation of 
Greek and Latin models. [Do-rah.] 

D’Avenant, Sir William, poet and playwright 
was born in February 1606 at Oxford, where his 
father kept the Crown, a tavern at which Shake- 
speare used to stop on the way between London 
and Stratford. Hence a baseless scandal as to 
D’Avenant’s parentage, which D’Avenant was 
willing enough to foster. In his twelfth year 
the precocious boy penned an Ode in Remembrance 
of Master Shakespeare, not printed, however, until 
1638. ARer a short period of study at Lincoln 
College, he became page to Frances, Duchess of 
Richmond ; next was in the household of the aged 
poet, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke; and in 1628 
took to writing for the stage. During the next 
ten years he produced many plays, the least poor 
of which were The Cruel Brother (1630) and 
The U'its 0630). In 163S, at the request of the 
queen, he was appointed poet-lau reate in suc- 
cession to Ben Jonson. About the same time he 
lost his nose through an illness — a calamity 
which laid him open to the merriment of such 
wits as Suckling ami Denham. He afterwards 
became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but in 
the Civil War was flung into the Tower. He 
soon escaped to France, and returning, so distin- 
guished himself that he was knighted by Charles 
at the siege of Gloucester (September 1643). 
D’Avenant again got into difficulties, and was 
confined in the Tower for two years, where he 
completed his tedious epic of Gondibert (16511 
In 1656 he gave what was practically the first 
opera in England, with Mrs Ooleman as the first 
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actress that ever appeared on an English stage ; 
in 1658 he succeeded in opening a theatre. He 
died April 7, 1668. A collected edition of his 
nlavs with memoir, was edited by Logan and 
Maidmeut (5 vols. Edin. 1872-74). — Charles 
D’Avenant (1656-1714), his eldest son, studied at 
Balliol, sat in parliament under James II. and 
William III., and was commissioner of excise and 
iointdicenser of plays, secretary to the Commis- 
sioners for Union with Scotland, and inspector- 
general of imports and exports. Among his 
writings are Discourses on the Revenues of England 
(1G98) and A Discourse ujwn Gmnts (1700). 

David (Heb., ‘beloved'), the second king over 
Israel, was the youngest son of Jesse, a Beth- 
leheinite, and distinguished himself by slaying 
Goliath. Saul appointed him to a military com- 
mand, and gave him his daughter Michal to wife ; 
but he had soon to flee from the king's jealousy. 
In the cave of Adullam, near Gath, he gathered 
a troop of 400 freebooters, with whom he ranged 
through the country between Pliilistia and the 
Dead Sea. Saul’s expeditions against him put 
him to great straits, and for over a year David 
became a vassal of the Philistine king of Gath. 
After the death of Saul and Jonathan at Gilboa, 
he reigned seven and a half years in Hebron over 
the tribe of Judah, while Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, 
ruled the rest of Israel. On the death of Ish- 
bosheth, all Israel chose David as king. He 
conquered the independent city of Jebus (Jeru- 
salem), and made it the political and religious 
centre of his kingdom, building a palace for him- 
self on its highest hill, Zion (the ‘ city of David '), 
and placing the Ark of the Covenant there under 
a tent. In the course of a few years the conquest 
of the Philistines, Moabites, Aramaeans, Edom- 
ites, and Ammonites reduced the whole territory 
from Egypt to the Euphrates. The last years 
of his long reign of thirty-two years in Jeru- 
salem were troubled by attempted revolutions 
by his sons Absalom and Adonyah. The death 
of the greatest of the kings of Israel took place 
at earliest 1018, at latest 993 b.o. ‘The sweet 
singer of Israel ’ was doubtless the creator of 
the sublime religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, 
though possibly not many of the Psalms as we 
have them are David’s own handiwork 

David, or Dewi, St, the patron saint of Wales, 
according to the Annales CambrUe (10th century) 
died in 601, Bishopof Moni Judeoruin, or Menevia, 
afterwards St Davids. He presided over two 
Welsh Synods, at Brefi and ‘ Lucus Victorias.’ 

David I., king of Scotland, was the youngest 
of the six sons of Malcolm Canmore and St Mar- 

S aret (q.v.). Born c. 10S0, he was sent in 1093 
3 England along with his sister Matilda (who in 
1100 married Henry I. of England), and remained 
for several years at the English court. In 1107, 
when his elder brother Alexander succeeded to the 
throne, David became Prince of Cumbria, with a 
territory which, besides part of Cumberland, in- 
cluded all southern Scotland except the Lothlans. 
By his marriage in 1113 to Matilda, widow of the 
Norman Earl of Northampton and daughter of 
the Saxon Earl of Northumbria, he became Earl of 
Huntingdon. In 1124 he succeeded his brother on 
the Scottish throne ; in 1127 he swore, with the 
other great barons of England, to maintain the 
right of his niece, Matilda, to the English crown. 
In 1185, then, he took up arms on her behalf when 
Stephen seized the throne, and penetrated into 
England as far as Durham, where peace was pur- 
chased by the confirmation of the earldom of 
Huntingdon to his son Henry, and the promise 


of that of Northumberland. In 1138 the war 
was, however, renewed, and David, deserted by 
Bruce and others of his Anglo-Norman vassals 
who owned large estates in England, was signally 
defeated at the ' Battle of the Standard,’ near 
Northallerton. The next year a second peaeo 
was concluded, when the promised earldom of 
Northumberland was bestowed on Prince Henry. 
The rest of David’s reign— which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland 
— was devoted to the welding of the different races 
of Scotland into one nation, the civilisation of the 
people by the erection of burghs, the promotion 
of trade, manufactures, and commerce, and the 
founding or restoration of bishoprics and religious 
houses. According to Bellenden, ‘the croun 
was left indegent throw ampliation of gret rentis 
to the kirk,’ a state of matters that led James I. 
(of Scotland) to remark, while standing by 
David’s tomb at Dunfermline, that ‘he was ane 
soir sanct for the crown.’ He is often called ‘ St 
David,’ though he was never formally canonised ; 
but his name was inserted in the calendar pre- 
fixed to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scotland (1637). 
He died at Carlisle, 24th May 1153, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm. 

David II., ouly son of King Robert Bruce, was 
born at Dunfermline, 5th March 1324, and was 
married in 1328 to Edward II.’s daughter, Joanna. 
In 1329 he succeeded his father, and in 1331 was 
crowned, with his child-queen, at Scone. In 
1334 the success of Edward Baliol (q.v.) and 
Edward III.'s victory at Halidon Hill forced 
David’s guardians to send him and his consort to 
France, whence he returned in 1341. Five years 
later he invaded England, but at Neville’s 
Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed by the 
Archbishop of York, 17th October 1346. For 
eleven years a prisoner, in or near London, 
and at Odiham in Hampshire, at length in 1357 
he was released on promise of a ransom of 100,000 
merks, whose non - payment involved him in 
shameful dependence on England. In 1363 he 
actually proposed to his parliament that Edward 
III.’s second son should succeed him on the 
Scottish throne ; and though the proposal was 
curtly rejected, the intrigue between the two 
kings was ended only by David’s death at Edin- 
burgh Castle, 22d February 1371. Queen Joanna 
dying in 1362, David next year had married Mar- 
garet Logie, a comely widow, whom he divorced 
in 1369. By neither marriage had he any issue, 
so was succeeded by his sister’s son, Robert II. 

David, F£licien (1810-76), composer, was born 
at Cadenet, dep. Vaucluse, and was first a chorister 
in Aix cathedral, then at twenty entered the 
Paris Conservatoire. He became an ardent dis- 
ciple of St Simon and of Enfantin ; and finally, 
on the break-up of the brotherhood in 1833, be- 
took himself, with several of his fellow-dreamers, 
to the East. From Constantinople the enthusiasts 
made their way to Smyrna and Cairo ; as they 
had no means, they suffered greatly from want, 
sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 he returned to 
Paris, and published his Melodies Orientales for the 
pianoforte. They were unsuccessful ; and David 
remained in obscurity till his Desert (1844), a 
grand ‘ Ode-symphonie ,’ had a sudden and com- 
plete success. Later works were Mo'ise au 
Sinai (1S46), Christophe Colonib (1847), La Perle 
du Bresil (1851), Herculaneum (1859), and Lalla 
Rookh (1862). In 1862 he was appointed an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and in 1869 librarian to 
the Paris Conservatoire. [ Dah-vced .] 

David, Ferdinand (1810-73), violinist, wan 
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born at Hamburg, studied from thirteen under 
Spoil r at Cassel, and was concertmeister at Leip- 
zig from 183(5 till his death at Klosters in the 
Grisons. See work by Eckardt (Leip. 1888). 

David, Gerhard (c. 1400-1523), born at Ou/ie- 
water in Holland, in 1484 entered the Painters’ 
Guild of Bruges, of which he became dean in 
1501. The National Gallery, London, contains 
his admirable ‘Cation and Patron Saints.’ See 
Portfolio for December 1895. 

David, Jacques Louis, historical painter, was 
bom at Paris, 31st August 1748. He gained the 
‘prix de Koine’ in 1774, and at Rome devoted 
himself to drawing from the antique. On his 
return to France his ‘ Bel isarius ’ (1780) procured 
his admission to the Academy. Soon afterwards 
he married, and visited Italy again and also 
Flanders. It is in the works of this period, such 
as the ‘Oath of the Horatii ’ (1784), ‘Death of 
Socrates’ (1788), and ‘Brutus Condemning his 
Son’ (1789), that the classical feeling is first 
clearly visible. David entered with enthusiasm 
into the Revolution, and in 1792 became a repre- 
sentative for Paris in the Convention. He voted 
for the death of Louis XVL, was a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and was the 
artistic director of the great national fetes 
founded on classical customs. After Robes- 
pierre’s death he was twice imprisoned, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Released in 1795 
he produced his masterpiece, ‘The Rape of the 
Sabines ’ (1709), and in 1804 was appointed court 
painter by Napoleon. After the Bourbon restora- 
tion he was banished in 1816 as a regicide 
and died at Brussels, 29tli December 1825. See 
works by his grandson (1880), Cantinelli (1930). 

David, Pierre Jean, sculptor, known as 
David d Angers, was born at Angers, 12tli March 
1/89. In spite of the opposition of his father, 
a wood-carver, he resolved to become an artist; 
and tramping to Paris in 1808. placed himself 
under Jacques Louis David, the painter. In 
1811 his rilicvo of the ‘Death of Epaminondas' 
gained the ‘grand prix,’ and David proceeded to 
Rome, where he became intimate with Canova. 
In 1816 he returned to France. A statue of the 
Great Conde established his reputation ; and in 
1826 he was elected to the Institute and ap- 
pointed a professor in the School of the Fine 
Arts. During the July revolution. David fought 
in the ranks of the people; in 1835-37 he ex- 
ecuted the pediment of the Pantheon; in 1848 
his republicanism procured him a seat in the 
Constituent Assembly. After the coup d'etat he 
was exiled, but soon returned from Greece to 
France. He died 5th January 1856. In the 
Angers museum 200 of his works are preserved, 
as well as 400 of his medallions and many draw- 
ings. See Life by Jouin (1878-90). 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1S43-1922), 
born at Colchester and educated at Brighton 
and Breslau, in 1SG6 entered the Ceylon civil 
service, in 1877 was called to the bar in London, 
and was professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature 
in University College, London, 1882-1912; of 
Comparative Religion in Manchester, 1904-15. 

Davidson, Andrew Bruce, I).D., LL.D. (1831- 
1902), born in Aberdeenshire, was educated at 
Mnrischnl Collogo, Abordecn, and at the Free 
Church Collogo, Edinburgh, where in 1863 ho 
becamo professor of Hebrew and Old Testamont 
exegesis. See Lifo by J. Strahan (1917). 

Davidson, John, poet, born at Barrhead, Ren- 
frew, in 1857, in 1890 went to T/ondon, and from 


1885 to his suicide In 1909 wrote verse clave 
novels, &c. See study by H. Fineman (Phil. 1010). 

Davidson, Randall Thomas (1848-19801 
Lord Davidson of Lambeth (1928), born at 
Edinburgh, studied at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Oxford ; was chaplain to ArclibishoD 
Tait and to Queen Victoria, Dean of Windsor 
Bishop of Rochester (1891) and of Winchester 
(1895), and Archbishop of Canterbury (1903 * 
resigned 1928). He wrote the life of Archbishrm 
Tait (his father-in-law) in 1891. p 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D., LL.D. (1807-98) 
exegete, born near Ballymena, was professor 
successively at Belfast and in a CongregationaliBt 
college at Manchester, but, regarded as too ‘ad- 
vanced,’ resigned in 1857. His works Include 
Sacred Hermeneutics (1843), Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism (1852), Introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments (5 vols. 1862-68), Canon of the Bible 
(1877), and Doctrine of Last Things (1888). 

Davidson, Thomas ( 1 838-70), poet, the ‘ Scottish 
probationer,’ was born at Oxnam, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1S64 was licensed as a U.P. 
preacher. See Life by Rev. James Brown (1877)*. 

Davidson, Thomas (1840-1900), writer on 
mediaeval philosophy, Rosmini, education, art. 
was bom at Deer, Aberdeenshire, studied at 

^r d ff n, i^ nd f ^ om , 1 , 867 Iived ln the U.S.A., an 
Indefatigable and original thinker and teacher. 

Davies, Christian, - Mother Ross * (1667-1789) 
was born at Dublin and died at Chelsea Pen- 
sioners Hospital, having in 1693 enlisted as a 
private, and served through Marlborough's cam- 
paigns. She was many times married. 

in?.?y ies ’ SlR HeNEY WALFORD (1869-1941 ; kt. 
1922), composer, organist, and popular broad- 
caster on music, born at Oswestry, was professor 
of Music at Aberystwyth (1919-26), organist of 
St George s Chapel. Windsor (1927-32), Master of 
the King’s Musick (1934-41). 

Davies. Hubert Henry (1876-1917), play, 
wnght, born at Woodley, Cheshire, was a 
journalist in San Francisco, and returned to 
England in 1901, and disappeared in 1917. 

Davies, John (1565-1618), poet and writing, 
master, was born at Hereford. His poems, not 
without merit but prolix and tedious, were col- 
lected by Dr Grosart (2 vols. 1S73). 

Davies, Sir John, poet and statesman, was 

5*™ of A l l S. ood family at Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 
1569. At s* .teen he entered Queen’s College. 
Oxford, whence he passed to the Middle Temple 
lie was called to the bar in 1595, but was dis- 
barred three years later for breaking a stick in 
the dining-hall over the head of a wit whose 
raillery had provoked him. He returned to 
Oxford, but in 1001, after ample apologies, was 
readmitted to the Middle Temple, and was re- 
turned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth lie accompanied the official 
commissioners to the Scottish court and 
quickly came into favour with James I., who 
sent him in 1603 ns solicitor-genomi to Ireland. 
Three vears later lie was appointed Irish attorney, 
general and was knighted. Ho supported severe 
repressive measures, and took part in the plants- 
tjon of Ulster. He was for some time speaker of 
Uio Irish parliament ; but was returned to the 
English parliament in 1614 for Newcastle-under- 
Lvine, and practised as king’s seijeantin England, 
lie lmd been nominated chief-justice a month be- 
fore his death of ajioplexy, 7th December 1626. 
In 1622 he collected into one volume his three 
chief jiooms— Orchestra, or a Poeme of Dancing 
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rnqiS a collection of clever acrostics on the name 
Elizabeth Regina. His complete works were col- 
lected by Dr Grosart (3 vols. 1869-<6).— His 
widmv, Eleanor Touchet daughter of Baron 
Audley, married again, and survived till lbo2. 
She imagined herself a prophetess. 

Davies, Mary (1855-1930), Welsh singer, born 
In London, in 1888 married Mr Cadwaladr Davies 
(who died 1905), and retired in 1901. 

Davies, William Henry (1871-1940), poet and 
'super-tramp.’ was born at Newport, Mon. 

Davila Enrico Caterino (1576-1631), historian, 
born near Padua, entered the service of France, 
and then that of Venice. He was shot near 
Verona by an assassin. His great work is the 
Storia delle Guerre civili di Francia, 1558-98 (1630 ; 
trans. 1647). [Dah'vee-la.] 

Da Vinci. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Davis, Henry William Banks (1S33-1914), 
landscape and animal painter, born at Finchley, 
became an A. R.A. in 1873, an R.A. in 1877. 

Davis, Jefferson, president of the Confederate 
States, was born in Christian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808, studied at West Point, and served 
in several frontier campaigns, but resigned his 
commission in 1835. He entered congress m 
1845 for Mississippi, and served with distinction 
in the Mexican war (1846-47) as colone of volun- 
teers. He was sent to the senate in 184 <,1848, 
and 1850; and in 1853-57 was Secretary of W ar. 
Returning to the senate, he succeeded Calhoun 
as leader of the extreme State Rights party, and 
as such carried in the senate (May I860) his seven 
resolutions asserting the inability of congress 
or the legislatures of the territories to prohibit 
slavery The lower house of congress refused 
to concur ; the failure of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt like resolu- 
tions caused the disruption of the Democratic 
narty ; and the election of Lincoln to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result. In January 1861 
Mississippi seceded from the Union; a few weeks 
later Davis was chosen provisional president of 
the Confederate States, an appointment confirmed 
for six years in November. The history of his 
presidency is that of the war of 1801-65 (see the 
articles on Grant, Sherman, Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson). In May 1865, after the collapse of his 
government, Davis was captured by Union 
cavalry, imprisoned for two years in Fortress 
Monroe on Hampton Roads, then released on 
bail Though indicted for treason, he was never 
brought to trial; and he was included in the 
amnesty of 1868. After 1879 lie resided on an 
estate bequeathed to him in Mississippi. In 1 881 
he published The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government. He died 6th December 1889 ; in 
1893 his remains were translated to Richmond. 
See Lives by Alfriend (1808), Pollard (1869), his 
widow (2 vols. 1891), and McElroy (1937) ; also 
Craven’s Prison-life of Jefferson Davies (1866). 

Davis, John, navigator, was born at Sandridge, 
near Dartmouth, about 1550, and undertook in 
1585-87 three Arctic voyages in search of a north- 
west passage. In the last voyage he sailed with a 
barque of apparently not over twenty tons as far 
as 73* N. lat., and discovered Davis Strait. He 
next made two ill-fated voyages towards the South 
Seas and as pilot of a Dutch vessel to the East 
Indies. In his last voyage as pilot of an English 
6hip he was killed by Japanese pirates at Bintang, 


near Singapore, 30th December 1605. His World's 
Hydrographical Dcscrij'tion (1595) and The Sea- 
man's Secrets (1594) were edited by Captain A. H. 
Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 1878). See Life by Sir 
Clements R. Markham (1SS9). 

Another John Davis, of Liineliouse, a navi- 
gator to the East Indies, died at Batavia in 1622, 
having published in 1618 A Ruler or Briefs Direc- 
tion for Rcadie Sailings into the East India. 

Davis, Moll (fo. 1669), an actress and dancer, 
mother by Charles II. of Lady Mary Tudor, 
whose son was the Earl of Derwentwater (q.v.). 

Davis, Richard Harding (1864-1916), born at 
Philadelphia, wrote novels and plays, and was a 
famous war correspondent. 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814-45), Irish poet 
and patriot, was born at Mallow, the son of an 
army surgeon, and studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Called to the Irish bar in 1838, be joined 
the Repeal Association though a Protestant, and 
in 1841 became joint-editor with John Dillon of 
the Dublin Morning Register. In 1842, with 
Dillon and Duffy, he founded the Nation news- 
paper ‘to direct the popular mind to the great 
end of nationality.' His Poems and Essays .were 
published in 1846 (new ed ^l^ Prose Writ ings 
in 1S90. See Memoirs (1890) and Short Life (1896) 

by Sir C. G. Duffy. 

Davis, William (1627-90), a Gloucestershire 
highwayman, known as the ‘Golden Farmer' from 
his always paying in gold. He was hanged for 
shooting a pursuing butcher. 

Davison, Mrs. See Goddard, Arabella. 

Davison, William (c. 1541-1608), Queen Eliza- 
beth's secretary in 1586-S7, and her stalking-horse 
in the execution of Mary Stuart, after which he 
was imprisoned for two years in the Tower. 

Davitt, Michael, founder of the Irish Land 
League, was born, a peasant's son, at Straid, 
County Mayo, in 1S46. Evicted from their small 
holding, the family emigrated to Haslingden in 
Lancashire (1851); and here in 1857 the boy lost 
his right arm through a machinery accident in a 
cotton-factory. In 1866 he joined the Fenian 
movement, and was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
years' penal servitude. He was released in 1877 ; 
and, supplied with funds from the States, 
began an anti-landlord crusade which culminated 
in the Land League (October 21 , 1879). Davitt 
was thenceforward in frequent collision with the 
government, and from February 1831 to May 1S82 
was imprisoned in Portland for breaking his 
ticket-of-leave. His Leaves from a Prison Diary 
were published in 1885. A strong Home Ruler, 
but Socialistic on the question of land nationalisa- 
tion, after the split in the party he opposed 
Parnell (q.v.), ami was returned to parliament in 
1892 as an anti-Parnellite, but unseated on the 
ground of clerical intimidation. In 1895 he was 
returned unopposed by South Mayo, but resigned 
in 1899. He died 30tli May 1906. ( Dali'vitt .] 

Davout (not Davoust), Louis Nicolas, French 
marshal, was born 10th May 1770, at Annoux, 
in Burgundy ; was educated with Bonaparte 
at the military school of Briemie. As general 
he accompanied Bonaparte to the East, and 
mainly secured the victory at Aboukir. A mar- 
shal of the empire (1804), he acted a brilliant pai l 
at Austerlitz (1805) and Auerstadt, and was made 
Duke of Auerstadt (1808). At Eckiniihl and at 
Wagram he checked the Austrians’ attack, and in 
1811 was created Prince of Eckmiihl. As gover- 
nor of Poland he ruled that country with the 
harshest despotism ; in the Russian campaign of 
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1812 he gathered fresh laurels on the fields of 
Molnlev and Vitebsk After the retreat from 
Moscow he became gov 0 rnor-general of the Hanse 
towns, and at Hamburg maintained a regime of 
repression till the first restoration of the Bour- 
bons. On Bonaparte’s return from Elba, Davout 
was appointed war minister; and after Waterloo 
he received the command of the remnant of the 
French army under the walls of Paris. In 1819 
he was made a peer of France. He died June 1, 
1823. See his Corrcspondance (5 vols. 1885-87)' 
and Lives by Chenier (18S0), his daughter, the 
Marquise Blocqueville (3 vols. 1879-80), and 
Monttgut (18S2). [Duh-vuo.] 

Davy, David Elisha (1709-1851), a Suffolk 
antiquary, who lived at Yoxford and Ufford. 

Davy, Edward ( 1800-85), telegraphic inventor, 

foil 1 al 1 p^ e, 7 JIai O', went out to Australia in 

1839, ana died at Malmesbury, Victoria. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, chemist, was born 17th 
December 1778, at Penzance, where his father 
was a wood-carver. At the school there and at 
Irnro he developed a taste for story-telling, 
poetry, and angling, and for experimental science. 
In 1795 he was apprenticed to a Penzance surgeon, 
wrote verses, made chemical experiments, entered 
on an encyclopaedic course of study, and in 1797 
seriously took up chemistry. Dr Beddoes (q.v.), 
who in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, took him as his assistant. Here he met 
Coleridge and Southey, and experimented on the 
respiration of gases (more than once nearly losing 
his life), and discovered the effect of laughing- 
s' a , ccount in Ms Researches, Chemical 

and Philosophical (1799) led to his appointment as 
lecturer to the Royal Institution. He delivered 
his first lecture in 1801 ; and his eloquence and 
the novelty of his experiments soon attracted 
brilliant audiences. In 1803 he be^an researches 
in agriculture, on which he delivered his epoch- 
making lectures— Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
istry (1S13). His fame chiefly rests in the views 
originated in his Bakerian lecture On Some Chcmi- 
cal Agencies of Electricity (1800), followed up by 
the grand discovery that the alkalies and 
earths are compound substances formed by 
oxygen united with metallic bases. He first 
decomposed potash in 1S07 ; when he saw the 
globules of the new metal, potassium, his delight 
was ecstatic. He next decomposed soda and the 
alkaline earths, baryta, strontia, lime, and mag- 
nesia ; and discovered the new metals, sodium , 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. The 
earths proper he proved to consist of metals 
united to oxygon. He lectured in Dublin in ISOS- 
9, and recoivod the LL.D. of Trinity College. In 
1812 Davy was knighted, and married Mrs 
Aoreece, nee Jano Kerr (17S0-1S55), a lady of con- 
siderable wealth ; in 1813 he resigned the chemical 
chair of the Royal Institution, when he was 
elected honorary professor of Chemistry. To 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action lie 
visited the Continent with Faraday, and was 
received with the greatest distinction by the 
French savans, though England and Franco were 
at war. In. 1815 ho investigated fire-damp and 
invented his safety*lamp. Ho was created a 
baronet in 1818, and in 1820 succeeded Sir Joseph 
Banks ns President of the Royal Society. In 
1820-23 his researches on olectro-magnetism woro 
communicated to the society. In 1S20 ho had an 
apoplectic attack. He twice visited the Conti- 
nent for tlio recovery of his health, and died at 
Geneva 29th May 1829. Among his writings were 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy (1812); On the 


Safety-lamp (1818); Salmonia, or Days of Fhu 

fishing ( 1828 ) ; and Consolations in Travel (18301^1 

all mcluded in his Collected Works (9 vols ism 
40). See Memoirs (1836) by his brother! John 
Davy, M D. (1790-1868), who also wrote oS 
Ceylon physiology, the Ionian Islands, & c . • Sir 
Humphry s Fragmentary Remains (1858) • ’ an i 
Lives by Dr Paris (1831) and Dr T.E.Thorpe (1896) 

r John ,a/fl3— 1824), composer of ‘The 
Bay of Biscay, &c. , was born, an illprnfiirtot 
child at Creedy Bridge, near Exete?^v aa R brZ a , ° t 
up by his uncle, an harmonious blacksmith * 
played and taught music at Exeter and London * 
and in London died penniless. aon » 

Davys, John. See Davis. 

Dawe George, R.A. (1781-1829), a London 
mezzotinter and portrait-painter. His fhtW 

£“Ai ,P n DAWE ’ and a brother, Henry Edward 
(1/90-1848), were both also mezzotiuters. ARD 

Dawes, Charles Gates, Republican Vice-Presi. 

dent of U.S.A. under Coolidge, 1925-1929 flnan 
cier, and general, born in 1805 at Marietta. Ohio 
was head of the commission which drew un 
plan (1924) for German Reparation payments 
Dawes, Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, was 
near Market Bosworth. Cobet ranks him 
w'th Bentley and Porson as one of the ‘three 
English Richards,’ his own masters. 

. ® aw I °8» Sophia (1790-1840), born at St Helens 
m the Isle of \\ ight, was a fisherman’s daughter 
an inmate in a workhouse, an officer’s mistress a 
servant in a brothel, mistress to the Due de 
(1756-1830), wife (1818) to his aide-de- 
camp, the Baron de Feucheres, and perhaps the 
Due’s murderess (1830). y 

Dawes, William Rutter (1799-1868), astrono- 
mer, was born at Christ’s Hospital. 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd (1837-1929 • Kt. 
1919), was born at Buttington vicarage ’near 
Welshpool, and educated at Rossall School and 
Jesus College, Oxford. He joined the Geological 
Survey in 1801, became curator of Manchester 
Museum in 1870, and professor of Geology in 
Manchester in 1872. His books are Cave-hunting • 
or. Caves and the Early Inhabitants of Europe 
(1874) ; and Early Man in Britain (1880). ^ 

Dawson, George, preacher and lecturer, was 
bom in London, 24th February 1821, taught for 
a time in his father’s academy, and studied at 
Aberdeen and Glasgow. He became pastor of 
Rick mans worth Baptist Chapel in 1843 of 
Mount Zion, Birmingham, in 1844. But he 
could not be fettered by theological forms of 
belief, so resigned; and the ‘Church of the 
Saviour' was built for him (1S47). which borrowed 
its ntnai from many sources. Since his sudden 
death at Kings Norton, near Birmingham, 30th 
November 1870, have been published; Sermons 
(4 vols. 18/ 8-82), Prayers (2 vols. 1S78-88), Bio- 
graphical Lectures (2 vols. 1880-87), and Evm Day 
Counsels (188S). See Memoir by Crosskey (1870). 

Dawson Henry (1811-78), landscape-painter, 
was born at Hull, till 1S35 was a Nottingham 
ace-maker, then took to art, and died at his 
house at Chiswick, the nrice of his pictures 
haYing risen from £5 or less to £800 or more. 
See Life by his son (1890). 


Dawson, James (1717-4C), the son of a Man* 
Chester apothecary was bred for the church at 
St John s College, Cambridge, but having held a 
captaincy In Prince Charles Edward’s army, was 
hanged on Kennington Green. His sweetheart 
died in her coach there simultaneously. 
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Dawson, Sir John William, LL. D., born at 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, October 1820, studied at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards devoted himself to 
the natural history and geology of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. He was appointed super- 
intendent of education in Nova Scotia in 1S50; 
and from l 855 1893 was principal of McGill 

University, Montreal. He was an authority on 
fossil plants. A systematic anti-Darwinian, he 
died 19th November 1899. Among his works 
are Acadian Geology (1855), Archaia (1858), 
Story of the Earth and Man (1872), Dawn of 
Life (1875), Origin of the World (1877),- Fossil 
Men (1878), Egypt and Syria (18S5), The Meeting- 
■dace of Geology and History (1894), and Relics of 
primeval Life (1897).— His son, George M. Daw- 
son, LL.D. (1849-1901), also a well-known geol- 
ogist and naturalist, was born at Pictou, and 
died at Ottawa. 

Dawson, Matthew (1820-98), trainer, was born 
it Gullane, and died at Newmarket. 


Dawson, Nancy (c. 1730-67), hornpipe dancer, 
was born and died in London. 

Day, Daniel (1683-1767), a Wapping pump and 
block maker, the founder of Fairlop Fair. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Dunwicli, was 
an early London printer, his most celebrated pro- 
duction Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 


Day, John, dramatist, studied at Caius College, 
Cambridge, is mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 
1598 as an active playwright, and collaborated 
freely with Chettle, Dekker, &c. His Works, 
privately printed by A. H. Bullen in 1881, in- 
clude a graceful comedy, Humour out of Breath , 
and The Parliament of Bees , an allegorical masque. 


Day, Thomas, author of Sandford and Merton, 
was born in London, 22d June 1748, and thirteen 
months later by his father’s death became heir to 
£900 a year. From the Charterhouse he passed 
to Corpus, Oxford, where he formed a close friend- 
ship with Richard Lovell Edgeworth (q.v.). In 
1765 he entered the Middle Temple, in 1775 
was called to the bar, but never practised. A 
disciple of Rousseau, he brought up an orphan 
blonde and a foundling brunette, one of whom 
should become his wife. That scheme miscarried ; 
and, admitted to the Lichfield coterie, he pro- 

g osed first to Honora and next to Elizabeth 
neyd. She sent him to France to acquire the 
FYench graces ; as acquired by him they but 
moved her to laughter. Finally in 1778 he 
married an appreciative heiress, Esther Milnes, 
and spent with her eleven happy years, fanning 
on philanthropic and costly principles in Essex 
and Surrey, till on 28th September 1789 he was 
killed by a fall from a colt he was breaking in. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention 
— The Dying Negro (1773) and the History of Sand- 
ford and Merton (3 vols. 1783— S9). The poem 
struck the keynote of the anti-slavery movement; 
the child’s book, like its author, is sometimes 
ridiculous but always excellent. See Lives by 
Keir (1791), Blackman (1862), Gignilliat (1933). 

Daye, Stephen (c. 1610-68), born in London, 
in 1639 set up at Harvard the first New England 
printing-press. He died at Cambridge, Mass. 

Deacon, Thomas (1697-1753), a Manchester 
nonjuring clergyman and medical practitioner, 
who in 1733 was consecrated a bishop. 

De4k, Francis (1803-76), Hungarian statesman, 

S ractised as an advocate, entered the national 
let in 1832, and played the part of a moderate 
in 1848 and 1866. [DaT/ahk.] 

Deakln, Alfred (1857-1919), bora in Mel- 


bourne, became minister of public works and 
water-supply, and solicitor-general of Victoria, 
and under the Commonwealth attorney-general 
(1901) and prime-minister (1903—4, 1905-8,1909-10) 

De Amicis, Edmondo (1S46-190S), Italian 
author, born atOneglia, wrote novels and stories, 
and books on Spain, London, Holland, Constanti- 
nople. [A-mee'cheess.] 

Deane, Henry, was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1501 till his death in 1503, having previously 
been prior of Llanthony .near Gloucester, chan- 
cellor and justiciary of Ireland, Bishop of Bangot 
(1496) and of Salisbury (1500). 

Deane, Richard, born in 1610 at Temple 
Guiting in Gloucestershire, fought through the 
Great Rebellion for the Parliament, sat on 
Charles I.’s trial, commanded afterwards by sea 
and land, and fell in the great naval battle with 
the Dutch off the North Foreland, 2d June 1653. 

De Azara, F£lix (1746-1811), naturalist, born in 
Aragon, wrote an important Natural History of 
the Quadimpeds of Paraguay (1801 ; Eng. trans. 
1838), and Voyages dans VAmerique Mdridionalc 
(4 vols. 1S09). [Day-a-thah'ra.] 

De Bary, Heinrich Anton (1831-88), botanist, 
was born at Frankfort-on-Main, and died at 
Strasburg, first rector of its reorganised univer- 
sity. He studied the morphology and physiology 
of the fungi and the myxomycetoe. ( Bali'ree .] 

Debrett', John (d. 1822), a London publisher, 
known by his Peerage (1st ed. 1802). 

De Bry, Theodor (152S-98), born at Li<*ge, was 
a goldsmith and copperplate engraver who 
settled in Frankfort-on-Main about 1570, and 
established a printing-house there, f Bree.] 

Debs, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), born at 
Terre Haute, Ind., was Socialist candidate for 
the American presidency 1900, 1912, 1920. His 
pacificism brought him imprisonment 1918-21. 

Debussy, Claude Achille, composer, was born 
22d August 1862, at St Germain-en-Laye. His 
cantata L’Enfant Prodigue won him the Prix de 
Rome (1884); the Prelude a V Aprks-Midi d*un 
Faune won him fame, enhanced by his opera, 
Pelleas et Melisande (1902; founded on Maeter- 
linck’s play). He rejected melody as ‘ almost 
anti-lyric.’ He died 26th March 1918. 

Decamps, Alexandre - Gabriel (1803-60), 
painter, was born in Paris. His ‘ Defeat of the 
Cimbri ’ (1S34) had a great success. [Di-kon yl .] 

De Candolle, Augustin Pyrame, botanist, was 
born at Geneva, 4tli February 1778, and there and 
in Paris studied chemistry, physics, and botany. 
His earliest work, on lichens (1797), was followed 
by Astragalogia (1802) and Proprietes Medicates des 
Plantes (1804). He first lectured on botany in the 
College de France in 1804. His Flore Frangaise 
appeared in 1805. For the government he 
traversed France and Italy in 1806-12, investi- 
gating their botany and agriculture. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Montpellier; in 
1816 he retired to Geneva, where a professorship 
of Botany was founded for him. He died 9th Sep- 
tember 1841. His greatest work, Regni Vegetabilis 
Systema Naturale (vols. i.-ii. 1818-21), was on a 
smaller scale continued in the Prodromvs System - 
atis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis (17 vols. 1824-73, 
the last ten by his son and others). — That son, 
Alphonse De Candolle (1800-93), published the 
great Geographic Botanique (2 vols. 1855) and 
L'Origine des Plantes Cultivtes (1883); he also 
edited his father’s Memoires (1862). [ D'Kon?-dol 

Deca'tur, Stephen, American naval com* 
inander, was born in Sinnepnxent, Maryland, 6th 
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January 1779, of French descent, and became a 
midshipman in 1798. He served against the 
French, arid in the war with Tripoli (1801-5) gained 
great distinction ; his achievement of Darning 
the captured Philadelphia off Tripoli, and then 
escaping under the fire of 141 guns, Nelson pro- 
nounced ‘ the most daring act of the age.' 
Promoted captain in 1804 and commodore in 
1810. in the war with England in 1812 lie captured 
the frigate Macedonian , but in 1814 surrendered, 
after a resistance that cost him a fourth of his 
crew, to four British frigates. In 1815 he chastised 
the Algerines for piracy, and compelled the dey 
to declare the American flag inviolable. He was 
killed in a duel by Commodore James Barron, 
near Bladensburg, 2 2d March 1820. 

De Caus. See Caus. 

Decazes, Elie, Due (1780-1800), French states- 
man, was called as a French advocate and judge 
to the Hague by the king (1800), supported the 
Bourbon restoration, and after 1815 was the 
moderate liberal minister of Louis XVIII. (q.v.), 
who made him a duke. He was ambassador 
in London (1820-21), and held dignities under 
Louis Philippe. Later he developed the coalfields 
on his estates in Aveyron.— His eldest son, Louis 
Charles (1819-80), was French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1873-77. [Deh-kahz'. ] 

Do Oharpentter, Jean (1780-1855), the true 
author of the glacial theory, was born at Freiburg, 
and became professor of Geology at Lausanne. — 
His brother, Toussaint de Charpentier (1779- 
1847), was an entomologist. 

D6ohelette, J oskph (1862-1914), born at Roanne, 
wrote an important (unfinished) Manuel d’Archt- 
ologie prthistorique, celtique , et gallo-romaine 
(1908-14), &c. 

Declus, a Roman emperor, whose name in full 
was C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Deoius. He 
was born about 200 a.d. at Bndalia, in Lower 
Pannonia, and was sent in 249 by the emperor 
Philippas to reduce the rebellious army of Mcesia. 
The soldiers proclaimed him emperor against his 
will, and Philippus encountered him near Verona, 
but was defeated and slain. Deems’ brief reign 
was one of warring with the Goths, and lie was 
killed near Abricium in 251. Under him the 
Christians were persecuted with great severity. 

Deoken, Karl Klaus von der (1833-65), 
African traveller, was born at Kotzen, Branden- 
burg, served (1S51-60) in the Hanoverian army, 
and then from Zanzibar began a journey to Lake 
Nyasa, which failed through treachery. In 1862, 
with Kersten, lie climbed Kilima-Njaro to the 
height of 13,780 feet. lie was murdered by a 
Somali on an East African expedition. See 
Kersten’s Von der Decken’s Reisen in Ostafrika 
(4 vo Is. 1SG9-79). 

Deckel*, Sir Matthew (1679-1749), a political 
economist, born at Amsterdam, came to London 
in 1702, and having made a fortune in commerce, 
received a baronetcy in 1716, and sat in parlia- 
ment. He published anonymously two pamph- 
lets: one (1743) proposed to raise all the public 
supplies from a tax upon houses ; the other (1744) 
contained many good arguments for free trade. 
Decker, Thomas. See Dekker. 

Deoort', Frans (1834-78), a Flemish lyrical 
poet, was born at Antwerp and died at Brussels. 
De Coster. 8ee Coster. 

Dee, Dr John, alchemist, was born in London, 
18th Julv 1627, and educated there, at Chelms- 
ford, ana from 1642 to 1645 at 8t John's College, 
Cambridge, where he studied eighteen hours a 


day. One of the original fellows of Trinity 
(1546), he earned the reputation of a sorcerer bv 
his mechanical beetle in a representation of 
Aristophanes' Peace , and next year he fetched 
from the Low Countries sundry astronomical 
instruments. This was the first of many foreign 
visits— to Louvain and Paris (1548-51), Venice 
and Presburg in Hungary (1563), Lorraine (157n 
Frankfort-on-Oder (1578), Bohemia (1583-89) and 
even, it is said, St Helena. He was imprisoned 
under Queen Mary on suspicion of compassini? 
her death by magic (1555) ; but Edward VI. had 
conferred two church livings on him, and Eliza- 
beth showed him considerable favour twice 
visiting him at his Mortlake home, and ’in 1595 
making him warden of Manchester College. He 
was constantly in difficulties, though he claimed 
to have found in the ruins of Glastonbury a 
quantity of the Elixir, one grain of which trans- 
muted into gold a piece of a warming-pan. In- 
deed, lie appears to have been as much dupe as 
deceiver, the dupe of his own assistant, Edward 
Kelley, during 1582-88. This knave, who had lost 
both ears in the pillory, professed to confer with 
angels by means of Dee’s magic crystal, and 
talked him into consenting to a community of 
wives. Dr Dee died wretchedly poor, in Decem- 
ber 1608, and was buried in Mortlake church — 
His eldest son, Arthur (1579-1651), was likewise 
an alchemist, a friend of Sir Thomas Browne 
Of Dr Dee’s seventy-nine works, only thirteen 
have ever been printed : the rest are in MS. at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Museum. 
Thev deal with logic, mathematics, astrology, 
alchemy, navigation, geography, and the calendar 
058 3> . See his Private Diary, edited by Halliwell- 
Phillipps (1842). and book by Hort (1922). 

Deeping, (George) Warwick, born 1877. wrote 
Sorrell and Son (1925) and many other novels. 

Deering. John Peter. R.A., M.P. (1757-1850* 
Gandy), architect, designed Exeter Hall. 

Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, Mar- 
quise du (1697-1780), one of the most brilliant ol 
letter-writers, was a member of a noble Bur- 
gundian house. She was educated in a Paris 
convent, and as a girl became famous for her 
wit, audacity, and beauty. In 1718 she married 
the Marquis du Deffand, but they soon separated; 
and for a number of years she led a life of 
gallantry and became a conspicuous figure in 
Paris literary society. She was a correspondent 
of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and D’Alembert, in 
1753 she became blind, and in 1754 invited 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse to live with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The arrange- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel broke 
out, and Mademoiselle Lespinasse departed, taking 
away with her D’Alembert and others of the 
elder lady’s former admirers. From 1766 Madame 
du Deffand corresponded with Horace Walpole, 
who pressed his purse on her when she fell into 
pecuniary troubles. She died at Paris. See her 
Correspondance ( new ed. 6 vols. 1865-67); her 
Lettres d Horace U r alf)ole(3 vols. 1912 ; ed. by Mrs 
Paget Toynbee) ; works by Asse (1877), Perey 
(1893), Mme O. Fer val ( 1933 ). [Def-pn?.\ 

Defoe, Daniel, the author of Robinson Crusoe 9 
was born in 1659 or 1660 in the parish of St 
Giles, Cripplegate, Londou, the son of James 
Foe, a butcher there— the change to De Foe or 
Defoe being made by Daniel about 1703. He had 
a good education at a dissenting academy, and 
was in business as a hose-factor about 1085. He 
apparently travelled in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, was out with Monmouth, was in King 
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William’s army in 1688 ; lie became bankrupt in 
1692 but later paid up his debts. He next 
became accountant to the glass-duty commis- 
sioners and secretary to a tile factory. His 
Fssau upon Projects appeared in 1697, and he 
became noted as an able pamphleteer in support 
of the king’s policy— as in his vigorous poem, 
The True-horn Englishman (1701). His restless 
nan was active throughout the bitter struggle 
Snder Anne between the Higli-Church party and 
the Dissenters ; and his famous treatise, 7 he 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1702), iirst de- 
ceived and then infuriated his opponents. The 
House of Commons ordered the pamphlet to be 
burned ; and, when tried at the Old Bailey in 
July he was sentenced to pay a tine of 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillory, and to be impri- 
soned during the queen’s pleasure. While he 
was sutfering appeared his vigorous Hymn to 
the Pillory. In Newgate he continued an in- 
cessant literary activity upon ‘occasional con- 
formity ' and other controversies, and after Ins 
release he started his Review (February 1704- 
June 1713), at tirst a weekly, then a bi-weekly, 
and finally a tri- weekly newspaper, lhis was 
his largest, if not his most important work, 
embracing in over live thousand pages essays 
on almost every branch of human knowledge. 
During the same nine years he published eighty 
distinct works, with 4727 pages, as one editor 
computes. His ‘Scandal Club' was the fore- 
runner of the Tatlers and Spectators. 

About November 1703 Defoe was released from 
prison through Harley, who procured him em- 
ployment. Giving Alms no Charity (1704) was a 
masterly denunciation of indiscriminate chanty 
and national workshops. In 1705 appeared 1 he 
Consolidator, a political satire, which perhaps 
supplied a hint for Gulliver s Travels; and in 1 <06 
The True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs 
Veal which G. A. Aitken proved to be founded 
on fact or supposed fact. Jure Divino was a 
tedious political satire in twelve books of poor 
verse. In 1704-5 Defoe was sent b / Parley 
on secret missions in England ; in 1706-7 lie 
was in Scotland as a secret agent to promote the 
Union. His History of the Union appeared in 
1709 Alter Harley’s fall (1708) he found him- 
self able to be a staunch Whig under Godolpliin ; 
but on Harley’s return to power (1710) he 
once more supported a Tory ministry. In his 
Review he strove in vain to preserve the semblance 
of consistency ; and, playing a dubious part in 
the intrigues that preceded the accession of the 
House of Hanover, he found himself in a general 
discredit which his Appeal to Honour and Justice 
(1715) did not remove. In 1718 he was in 
equivocal government service, too ingeniously 
sub-editing Jacobite and High-Church organs. 
Defoe was not scrupulous in his point of 
honour, but it is certain he never was a Tory. 
In 1715 appeared the tirst volume of the Family 
Instructor, and on 25tli April 1719 the first volume 
of the immortal Robinson Crusoe, which, founded 
on the adventures of Alexander Selkirk (q.v.), 
at once leaped into popularity. Perhaps no man 
in the whole history of literature ever devised at 
fifty-eight a more splendid masterpiece of creative 
imagination. The same year appeared the second 
volume, and in 1720 the greatly inferior sequel. 
In this his most prolific year he also gave to 
the world the Life and Adventures of Duncan 
Campbell; the famous Memoirs of a Cavalier; 
and Captain Singleton, a book of great brilliancy. 
In 1722 he issued Moll Flanders, a marvel of the 
novella tie art ; The Journal of the Plague Y ear . 


better known by the title iu the second edition, 

A History of the Plague , a fresh masterpiece of 
verisimilitude ; and the History of Colonel Jack, 
unequal, but in parts the most charming of all his 
books. Later works were Roxana (1724), a 
weaker Moll Flanders ; A Tour through Great 
Britain (1724-26); A New Voyage round the 
World (1725) ; The Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of money-getting ; and 
The Political History of the Devil (1726), which 
may be grouped with his Syston of Magic (1726) 
and the Essay on the Reality of Apparitions(\l'2.7). 
Other works are his rather ignoble Religious 
Courtship (1722) and The Use and Abuse of the 
Marriage Bed (1727). Everybody's Business is No- 
body’s Business (1725) is an amusing diatribe upon 
the insolence of domestic servants. He died in 
Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorflelds, 26th April 1731, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. He remains 
one of our greatest English writers, a brilliant 
journalist, an incomparable realist, the master of 
a simple but subtle and artistic style. See the 
Lives by Chalmers (1786), Wilson (1830), Chad- 
wick (1859), Lee (I860), Morley (1889), Wright 
(1894 ; rewritten 1932) — who argues that Robin- 
son Crusoe is a kind of allegory of Defoe's own 
life — Whitten (1900) ; the studies by Scott, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Forster, Leslie Stephen, Minto, Dottin 
(1924), and by W. P. Trent (in Camb. Eng. Lit., 
vol. ix., 1912) ; editions by Scott, Hazlitt, Aitken 
(1895), and first edition reprints (1925 et seq.). 
Defregger, Franz (1835-1921). Tirolese painter. 
De Forest, Lee, American inventor, bom 1873, 
devised the thermionic valve and much else. 

Degas, Hilaire-Germain Edoard( 1834-1917), 
one of the greatest ‘ Impressionist ’ painters, born 
at Paris. Influenced by Ingres, he turned from 
law to art, from historical subjects to the race- 
course and ballet. See studies by Vollard (1928) 
and Camille Mauclair (1937). [De-gah' .) 

De Gaulle, Charles Andr£ Joseph Marie, 
French soldier and national leader, born in 1890 
at Lille. He served with distinction in the First 
World War, and in the Second, when he became 
general, saw France overwhelmed in 1940 by the 
new German mechanised warfare he had un- 
heededly foreseen. Repudiating, however, the 
capitulation, from abroad, and in the face often of 
strong French opposition, he organised * Free 
French* (from 1942 ‘Fighting French ’) resist- 
ance, He returned to France in 1944 as head of 
the provisional government, but resigned in 1940. 
and later refused nomination as president. In 
1947 he formed the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais (R.P.F.) party. [Goal.) 

De Gerando, Joseph Marie, Baron (1772- 
1842), French statesman, philosopher, and 
philanthropist, was born of Italian ancestry at 
Lyons. He held high administrative posts under 
Napoleon, and from 1811 was a councillor of 
state. His works include Des Signes et de l Art de 
Penser ( 1800), based on a prize treatise ‘ crowned 
by the Academy; an important Histoire de 
Philosophic (1803), which gained him admission to 
the Academy ; Visiteur du Pauvre ( 1820) and Du 
Perfectionyxement Moral ( 1824), each awarded the 
Montyon prize. [ Day Zhay-rans-do .] 

De Gubematis. See Gubernatis. 

Deh'mel, Richard (1863-1920), German poet, 
born, a forester’s son, at Wendisch-Hermsdorf, 
Brandenburg. See his Rlciu Leben (1922). 

D6jazet, Padline Virginie (1797-1875), born 
at Paris, from five played children s r61es with 
marvellous precocity, and later became famous 
for her aoubrette and 4 boy 9 parts (adjazeti). 
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From 1859 she became manager, with her son, 
of the Folies-Dramatfques, renamed the ThMtre 
Dejazet, in 18G8 retired, and in 18G9 received a 
pension of 2000 francs. See Lives by Duval 
(1870) and Lecomte (1892). [Day-zha-zay ' .] 

Dekker, Thomas, dramatist, was born in Lon- 
don about 1570. He was a very prolific writer, 
but only a few of In’s plays were printed. In 
1600 he published two comedies, The Shoemaker's 
Holiday , or the Gentle Croft , and The Pleasant 
Comedy of Old Fortunutus. The first of these 
pieces is one of the pleasantest of old plays, and 
the second abounds in poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker’s next play was Sutiromastiz (1602), which 
held up to ridicule Ben Jonson, with whom ere 
this he had collaborated, and who in 1G19 told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that Dekker was a 
knave. In 1G03 Dekker published a pamphlet, 
The Wonderful Year , which gives a heart-rending 
account of the plague. To the same (late belongs 
the very amusing tract, The Bachelor's Banquet , 
in which he describes with gusto the ills of hen- 
pecked husbands. His most powerful writing is 
seen in The Honest Whore (1604 ; part ii. f 1630). 
Middleton assisted him in the first part. In 1607 
he published three plays written in conjunction 
with Webster, the Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, Westward Ho, and Northvjard Ho. The 
Bellman of London (1608) pamphlet gives a lively 
account of London vagabonds ; and Dekker pur- 
sued the subject in Ijuithorn and Candleliqht 
(160S). In The (lull's Hornbook (1 609) the life of 
a town-gallant is racily depicted. The excellent 
comedy, The Roaring Girl (1611), was written 
partly by Dekker, but chiefly by Middleton. 
From 1613 to 1616 Dekker was confined in the 
King’s Bench prison for debt, as previously in 
the Counter prison. With Massinger he com* 
posed the Virgin Martyr; and Lamb was doubt- 
less right in ascribing to Dekker the most beauti- 
ful scene (II. i.). The Sun’s Darling , licensed in 
1624, but not printed until 1G56, was written in 
conjunction with Ford. A powerful tragedy, 
The Witch of Edmonton (posthumously published 
in 1658), was written by Dekker, Ford, and 
Rowley. We hear of Dekker in 1637, when he re- 
published his I.anthorn and Candlelight as English 
Villainies , and then he drops out of notice. ' His 
plays were collected in 1873 (4 vols.), and his 
pamphlets in 1884-86. See M. L. Hunt’s study 
(1912) and Tucker Brooke's Tudor Drama (1912).“ 

De la Beche, Sir Henry Thomas (1796-1855), 
geologist, born near London, served a year in the 
army, and in 1817 became a fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society, of which he was elected president in 
1847. In 1S20 he published a paper on the tem- 
perature and depth of the Lake of Geneva ; in 
1824 he visited Jamaica, and published one on its 
geology. Other works are a Manual of Geology 
(1831), Researches in Theoretical Geology (1834), and 
a Geological Observer (1853). Ho set about a 
geological map of England ; and government 
instituted tho Geological Survey and placed him 
at its head (1S32). Ho founded tho Geological 
Museum and the School of Mines. [Baysh.] 

De la Borde, Henry Francois, Count <1774— 
1833), Napoleonic general, was born, a baker’s son, 
at Dijon. (Rord.J 

Delaborde, Jean Joseph (1724-94), a French 
financier, born at Jaca in Spain. — His youngost 
son, Alexandre Louis Joseph, Marquis (1774- 
1842), was a statesman and writer on art ; and liis 
son, L6on, Marquis (1807-69), was a traveller in 
the East nnd an archaeologist. 

Delacroix, EuotNK (1799-1863), painter, bom 


at Charenton, Saint-Maurice, near Paris, entered 
the atelier of Gu6rin, exhibited ‘ Dante and Viriril • 
in 1822, in 1824 the 4 Massacre of Sclo.’ In 1857 he 
was chosen by the Institute Delaroche’s successor 
See works by Mrs Bussy (1907), Escholier (1927 
et seq.) ; his Correspondence , and Journal ( 1893 ). 

De la Mare, Walter, poet and novelist, was 
born in 1873 at Charlton in Kent. The promise 
of Songs of Childhood (1902, by 4 Walter Hamal’) 
his prose romance Henry Brocken (1904). his 
children’s story The Three Mulla Mulgars (1910) 
and his novel of the occult The Return (1910) was 
fulfilled in his volumes of poetry The LUten^s 
(1912), Peacock Pie (1913), The Veil <1921), \Tthl 
fantastic novel Memoirs of a Midget (1921) in 
books of short stories such as On the Edge (1080) 
Romanticist and musician in words, Mr De la 
Mare delights children and grown-up readers 
alike by the delicate enchantments and humour 
of his mar chen world. 

Delambre, Jean Joseph (1749-1822), astrono- 
mer, born at Amiens, became a tutor, and studied 
under Lalande. He attracted attention by his 
tables of the motion of Uranus ; and in 1792—99 
with M6chain, he measured the arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona. He 
was elected to the Academy, and in 1803 per- 
petual secretary of the mathematical section ©f 
the Institute. In 1807 he became professor of 
Astronomy at the College de France ; in 1814 a 

member of the Council of Public Instruction 
[Day -long -br.] 

De la Motte, William (1775-1863), a water- 
colour landscape and marine painter, was born of 
Huguenot ancestry at Weymouth. 

Deland. Margaret Wade (n6e Campbell) 
(18o7-1945), bom at Allegheny. Pa., published The 
Old Garden, and other Verses (1880), John Ward 
Preacher (1888), Philip and his Wife (1894), Ac. 

Delano, John Thadeus, was born in London, 
a barrister s son, 11th October 1817. Brought «d 

at Easthampstead in Berkshire, and educated at 

private schools and King’s College, London, he 
graduated in 1839 from Magdalen Hall, Oxford 
where he was more famous for horsemanship 
than reading. Mr Walter, however, his father’s 
neighbour in Berkshire, had early marked his 
capable character; and in May 1841, not vet 
twenty-four, he became editor of the Times. For 
thirty-six years Delane held this post, aided 
however, for twenty-five of them by George Dasent 
(q.v.). Under him the Times attained a circula- 
tion and an influence unparalleled in journalism 
Ho wrote no articles, but contributed excellent 
reports and letters. His exposure of the railway 
mania, his attacks upon the management of the 
Crimean war, and his strong opposition to Britain’s 
assisting Denmark In 1S64 were noteworthy 
resigned in 1877, and died Nov. 22, 1879. See 
Lives by Dasent (1908), Sir E. Cook (1915), 

Delany, Mrs (Mary Granville), was bom at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece 


Delany (1685-1768), an Irish divine, SwiR’s friend, 
and the author of a dozen volumes. ARer his 
death she lived chiefly in London, till her own 
death at Windsor on 16tli April 1788. Her much- 
admirod ‘paper-mosaics,’ or flower-work, have 
long since failed ; but she is remembered through 
hor patronage of Miss Burney and by her Avlo* 
biography and Corrtspoiulence (0 vols. 1801-631 
Do la Pole. See Polk. 
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na la Ramee, Louise. See Ouida. 

tia la Rive. Auguste Arthur (1801-73), elec- 
irietan wwborn at Geneva, and from 1S23 filled 
the chair of Physics there. 

nAiaroche, Hiptolyte, known as Paul, 
was bom in Paris, 17th July 1797. He 
Studied* under Baron Gros, and excited admiration 
fn 1824 by his ‘Joan of Arc before Cardinal Beau- 
fort ' followed by his ‘Death of Queen Elizabeth 
n$27) In 1831 he produced the Princes in 
lit Tower *’ in 1833, ‘Cromwell contemplating 
the Corpse of Charles I. in 1834, ‘ Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey and in 1837, ‘ Charles I. insulted 
bv the Parliamentary Soldiers, and Straflord 
receiving Laud’s Blessing on the Way to Execu- 
• From this period until 1841 lie was en- 
X^ed on liis grandest work— the series of paintings 
Mie cole des Beaux Arts, in the execution 
of which he was aided by ArmiUge and other of 
his pupils. Later works were 
before the Tribunal’ (1851). and ‘The Floating 
Martyr ’ He also executed striking portraits. He 
dSd in 1850. having been made Professor of Paint- 
ing in the Rcole des Beaux Arts in 1833. See Kees, 
Vernet and Delaroche (1880). [DeTi-la-rossfc .1 

De la Roche, Mazo. Canadian novelist, born in 
1885, WTote Jalna (1925), the first of a series of 
novels about the Whiteoak family. 

De la Rue, Warren, astronomer and electri 
cian, was born in Guernsey, January 18, 1815. 
He was educated at Paris, and early entered Ins 
father’s business— the manufacture of paper- wares 
—for which his inventive genius devised many 
new processes. He took part in the Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1802, and the Paris International 
Electrical Congress (1801) ; and was president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, the Chemical 
Society, and the London Institution. In 1878 he 
became secretary of the Royal Institution, and 
in 1880 a corresponding member of the Academie 
des Sciences. He died in Loudon, 19th April 1889. 

Delaunay, Louis Arsine (1826-1903), actor, 
born in Paris, appeared in 1846 at the Odeon, in 
1848 at the Th6&tre Frangais. He found some of 
his greatest parts in the plays of De Musset. 
[Deh-lo'nay.] 

Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimir (1793- 
1843), dramatist, satirist, and lyrist, was born 
at Havre. He became popular through his 
Messbiiennes (1818), satires upon the Restoration. 
Les Vipres SicUiennes (1819), a tragic piece, 
was followed by L’Ecole des Vieillards and Les 
Comidiens (1821), Louis XI., partly founded on 
Quentin Durward (1833), Le Paria, Marino FaXiero , 
Les Enfants d' Edouard, Don Juan d’Aut riche 
(1885), and La Fille du Cid (1839). He was made 
an Academician in 1 825, [ Deh-la-veen-ye . ] 

Del'aware, Thomas West, Lord, the first 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1610, but nine months later was pros- 
trated by ill-health, and died in 1618. 

Delbruok, Hans (1848-1929), German historian 
of the art of war, was a native of Riigen, in 1885- 
1919 professor at Berlin, in 1883-1919 editor of 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher . [Del'breek. ] 

Delbruok, Martin Friedrich Rudolf (1817- 
1903), for years Bismarck’s right-hand man, born 
at Berlin, in 1864-66 reorganised the Zollverein. 

Delcassd, Theophile (1852-1923), French 
Foreign Minister 1898-1905, 1914—15, promoted 
the Entente and figured in Moroccan crises. 

Deledda, Grazia (1875— 1936), Italian authoress, 
Nobel prize-winner for 1920, made her name with 
stories of her native Sardinia. 

10 


Delesoluze, Louis Charles (1809-71), French 
communist, was born at Dreux. His politics 
drove him from France to journalism in Belgium 
(1835) but the February revolution (1848) brought 
him back in Paris, where his facile pen made 
lISS popular with the rabble but brought linn 

imprisonment and a fine of 19,000 f |at J^ s - ? e 
escaped to England, but venturing back to l aris, 

in 1853 was sentenced to two years * 

ment, and was next transported till 1850. (See 
his De Paris d Cayenne; Journal d un 1 ranspoite, 
1S67.) I11 1868 he started the llevcil , to pioinote 
the International; in the Paris Commune lie 
played a prominent part, and died on the last 
barricade. [Deh-lay-klcez.] 

Delibes, Leo, (1S36-91), composer of comic 
operas, was born at St Germain du Val, Sarthe, 
and died in Paris, where in 1865 he had become 
second director at the Grand Opera, and in 1880 

f D oh -1 vt'lt 1 


Delille, Jacques, poet, born near Aigues-Perse 
in Auvergne, June 22, 173S, was illegitimate, and 
was brought up by charity. Educated at the 
College de Lisieux in Paris, he obtained a pro 
fessorship in Amiens. His verse translation o( 
the Georgies (1709) had an extraordinary vogue, 
and was bepraised by Voltaire. Its author was 
made an Academician in 1774, and, after holding a 
canonry at Moissac, was presented by the Comte 
d’Artois with the abbacy of Saint-Severin, worth 
300,000 livres a year. Les Jardins (1782), a did- 
actic poem, was generally accepted as a master- 
piece. The Revolution compelling Delille U 
leave France, lie travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then in London occupied eighteen 
months in translating Paradise Lost. After his 
return to France in 1802 he produced a transit 
tion of the JEneid (1804), L Imagination (1806) 
Les Trois Rignes (1809), and La Conversation (1812). 
Blind in his old age, he died May 1, 1813. During 
his life he was regarded by his countrymen as tin 
greatest French poet of the day, and was even 
declared the equal of Virgil and Homer ; but liis 
fame suffered a rapid eclipsa See Sainte-Beuve’s 
Portraits Litteraires , vol. ii. [ Deh-leel .] 

De Lisle, Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps 
(1809-78), born at Garendon Parle, Leicestershire, 
in 1824 became a Catholic and wrote in defence 
of Catholicism. 

De Lisle. See Rouget de Lisle. 

Dolitzsch, Franz (1813-90), theologian and 
Hebraist, born at Leipzig, became professor of 
Theology at Rostock in 1846, at Erlangen in 
1850, at Leipzig in 1867. His vast learning and 
exegetical sagacity gave him a foremost place 
among conservative German theologians, while 
his great personal influence over a generation of 
Leipzig students, and a long series of profoundly 
learned books, extended a sound knowledge of 
Old Testament exegesis in Germany, England, and 
America. See Life by S. I. Curtiss (1891). — His 
son, Friedrich (1850-1922), in 1877 became pro- 
fessor of Assyriology at Leipzig, in 1893 at 
Breslau, in 1899 at Berlin. [Day-leetch.) 

Delius, Frederick (1862-1934), composer, born 
of German parents at Bradford, grew oranges in 
Florida, studied music at Leipzig, and settled in 
France. He composed several operas, concertos, 
symphonic poems, &c. See Heseltine’s study 
(1928), and Life by his sister, Mrs Black (1935). 

Delius, Nikolaus, Shakespearian critic, born 
at Bremen, 19th September 1813. He became 
extraordinary professor in 1855 at Bonn, pro- 
fessor in 1863. He died 18th November 18S8. His 
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early lectures were on Sanskrit and the Romance 
tongues, but lie afterwards devoted himself to 
English and Shakespeare. His edition of Shake- 
speare (7 vols. 1854—01 ; 5th ed. 1SS2) is a master- 
piece. [Day'lee-ooss.] 

Della Robbia. See Robbia. 

De Lolme, John Louis (1740-1806), born at 
Geneva, was an advocate there, but about 1700 
came to England, where, in spite of his literary 
activity, he lived in great poverty, always in debt 
and repeatedly in prison. Having inherited a 
small property, he returned to Geneva in 1775. 
His Constitution of England was first published in 
French (Amst. 1771); the English translation, by 
another hand seemingly, did not appear till 1775. 
The work, which flattered England, reached a 
tenth edition (with Life, 1853); its author was 
called by Isaac D’lsraeli ‘ the English Montes- 
Q2 , j eu *’ (The Parallel between England and Sweden, 
17i'2, was an unauthorised translation of part of 
it.) He published also in 17S2 his History of the 
Flagellants; in 179G Strictures on the Union. In 
1810 Dr Thomas Busby tried to prove that De 
Lolme was Junius. [Deh-loVm.] 

Deloney, Thomas (c. 1550-1600), English bal- 
huhst and writer of fiction. His Jack of Newbury, 
Ihomas of Reading , and Gentle Craft, with their 
lively dialogue and characterisation are not far 
fioin the later novel. Mann edited liis works 
(1911) ; see a study by Chevalley (Paris, 1926). 

Delorme, Marion, born 3d October 1613, at 
Paris, where at an early period of her life her 
beauty and wit gathered a group of high-born 
lovers round her— among them the Duke of 
Buckingham, Sainte-Evremond, the Due de 
Bnssac, and the Chevalier de Grammont. Even 
Richelieu was not insensible to her charms 
and caused her to be separated from Cinq-Mars 
her love for whom was the one ennobling passion 
ot her life. During the early days of the Fronde 
her house was the rallying-point of its chiefs, and 
Mazarin was about to imprison her when she 
suddenly died in 1050. See Mirecourt’s imagina- 
tive Confessions (1851), and Peladan’s study (new 
eu. with introd. by Magne, 1927). 

Delorme, Philibert (c. 1510-70), architect, 
was born at Lyons, aud died in Paris. 

Delplfc, Albert (1849-93), French novelist and 
playwright, born at New Orleans, died in Paris. 

Deluc, Jean Andr£ (1727-1817), geologist and 
meteorologist, was born at Geneva, and, settling 
I? n En gland in 1773, was reader to Queen Charlotte 
till his death at Windsor. [Deh-lcek.] 

De mades, an Athenian orator of great elo- 
quence but of no principle. A bitter enemy 
to Demosthenes, he promoted the Macedonian 
interest, and was sent away in safety by Philip 
when taken prisoner at Clueronea (33S), but had 
not the grace to be honest even in his anti- 

g atriotism, and was put to death for his treachery 
y Cassandcr in 318. J 

Dembinski, Henry (1791-1SG4), was born near 
Cracow, entered the Polish army in 1800, and 
lought under Napoleon against Russia and at 
Leipzig. In the Polish revolution of 1S30 he was 
Commander-in-chief; in 1833 he entered the ser- 
vice of Moliemet Ali. On the outbreak of the 
Hungarian insurrection, Kossuth appointed him 
commander-in-chief. He was hampored by the 
jealousy of Gorge!; and after the defeat of 
Kapolna (February 26-28, 1840) was forced to re- 
sign. On Kossuth’s resignation lie fled to Turkey 
but in i860 returned to Paris. He was author 
of Memoires (1688) aud four other works. 


Demetrius, the name of several kings of M&c* 
donia, of whom the one surnanied Poliorceteg. 
‘besieger of cities,* was the son of Antigonus 
(q.v.), and obtained the crown in 294 b.c. He 
died the prisoner of Seleucus in 283. Several of the 
Seleucid kings of Syria were also called Demetrius. 

Demetrius, or Dmitri (1583-91), youngest son 
of Tsar Ivan the Terrible, was murdered by the 
regent Boris Godunoff, but about 1603 was 
personated by a runaway Moscow monk, Grigoriy 
Otrepieff, the ‘ false Demetrius, who was crowned 
tsar and killed in 1606 in a rebellion. A second 
and a third ‘false Demetrius’ arose within the 
next few years, but their fate was no better. 

Demetrius Phale'reus, orator and statesman 
was so named from the Attic seaport of Phalerum’ 
where he was humbly born about 345 b.c. Edu- 
cated with Menander in the school of Theophras- 
tus, he entered (c. 325) on public life, in 317 was 
intrusted by Cassander with the government of 
Athens, and satisfactorily discharged its duties for 
ten years. Latterly he became dissipated ; and 
when Demetrius Polioreetes approached Athens 
with a besieging army in 307, Demetrius had to 
nee— first to Thebes and next to the court of 
Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandria. On Ptolemy’s death 
he retreated to Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died 
there of an asp-bite in 283. 

Demetz, Fr6d£ric Auguste (1790-1873) a 
French magistrate, the founder in 1839 of tlia 
great reformatory of Mettray, near Tours. 

DemidofF, a Russian family descended from 
a blacksmith at Tula, who in the time of Peter the 
Great amassed an immense fortune as a manu- 
facturer of arms. Prince Anatole (1813-70), 
educated in France, wrote Voyage dans la Russie 
Mendionale (4 vols. Paris, 1839-49). 

Democritus, a Greek philosopher, born at 
Abdera m 1 brace about 470 or 400 b.c., who is 
represented by untrustworthy tradition as 
coutinua y laughing at the follies of mankind. 
He travelled m the East, showed ceaseless indus- 
try in collecting the works of other philosophers, 
and was by far the most learned thinker of his 

feo'fi • 0 llvei \ t ? a S rea t but the date of his 
death is uncertain. The few extant fragments of 

his numerous physical, mathematical, ethical, 

?S?.i- llU fL c /5l ^? rks were collected by Mullach 
(Bei lin, IS 43). Democritus’s atomic system assumes 
an infinite multitude of atoms, instinct with a 
primary motion derived from no higher principle* 
rom their multitudinous combinations springs 
vast and varying aggregate called nature, in 
which lie recognises law but not design. His 
system, said to have been derived from Leucippus, 
w-as developed by Epicurus and Lucretius. See 
works by Liard (Par. 1873), Brieger (1884), Liep- 
maun (18S5), and Natorp (1893). V Vi ^ 

7-P en } 0ge0 i t ’ Ja W e s Claude, a French 
litterateur, born 6th July 1808 at Paris lectured 

at Beauvais. Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, was 

professor of Rhetoric at the Lyc^e St Louis at 

Ians, and later at the Sorbonne, and died 9th 

January 1894. Among his w'orks were Les Lettres 

e ^. le t s . IIo J n V ie i. de l litres an XIX* Siicle (1856); 
I/wioire dela Literature frangaise (1857), an admir- 
able handbook ; Tableau dela Littimturefrangaise 
au XVII Sikclt (1859); Hisloire des Literature* 
itrangercs (2 vols. 1880). [Deh-mo-zhoh'.) 

Demoivre, Abraham, mathematician, was born 
at Vitry, in Champagne, 20th May 1607. A 
Protestant, he came to England in 1688, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and supported 
himself by teachiug. Newton’s Princiyia whetted 
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his devotion to mathematical studies, and at last 
he ranked among the leading mathematicians of 
his time. In 1697 he was elected an F.R.S. ; and 
he helped to decide the famous contest between 
Newton (q.v. ) and Leibniz for the merit 
of the invention of fluxions. Latterly deaf, 
blind, somnolent (he would sleep twenty hours 
on end), he died in London, 27tli November 1754. 
Among his works are The Doctrine of Chances 
J1718), Annuities (1725), and Miscellanea Analytica 
it Serielms et Quadra lur is (1730). [Deh-m’wahvr.] 

De Morgan, Augustus, son of Col. de Morgan 
of the Indian army, was born in 1S06, at Madura, 
Madras Presidency, and was brought up at Wor- 
cester and Taunton. Educated at several private 
schools, he ‘read algebra like a novel’ (novels 
themselves he devoured insatiably) ; but after 
four years at Trinity, Cambridge, he came out 
only fourth wrangler (1827). As a result of his 
revolt from early evangelical training he did not 
take orders ; law proved distasteful ; and in 1S2S 
he became first professor of Mathematics in Uni- 
versity College, London. In 1831 he resigned 
this office, but resumed it 1S36-0C; and he was 
secretary of the Astronomical Society (1831-38 and 
1848-54). A mathematician of the first order, he 
wasminutely versed in the history of the mathema- 
tical and physical sciences ; he also devoted him- 
self to the development of the Aristotelian or 
* Formal ’ Logic. His works include Elements of 
Arithmetic (1S31): Algebra (1835) ; Numbers and 
Magnitude (1836); Trigonometry (1837) ; Essay on 
Probabilities (1838); Formal Logic( 1847) : Arithme- 
tical Books ( 1847); Book of Almanacks (1850); and 
Budget of Paradoxes (1872; new ed. 1915), re- 
printed from the Athenceunu He contributed 
850 articles to the Penny Cyclopaedia. He died 
18th March 1871. See Memoir (1882) and Reminis- 
cences (1895) by his wile, Sophia Elizabeth Frend. 
— His son William (1839-1917) was a well-known 
novelist (from age 67) and an artistic potter. 

Demosthenes, an Athenian general, who in 
425 b.c. assisted Cleon to reduce Spliacteria, and 
who in 413, being sent to Sicily to the relief of 
Nicias, fell, fighting bravely, into the hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

Demosthenes, the greatest orator of antiquity, 
■was born about 383 b.c. He lost his father at an 
early age. The fortune bequeathed to him was 
reduced by the neglect or fraud of his guardians ; 
when he came of age he prosecuted them, and 
gained his cause, but most of his inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. This litigation compelled 
Demosthenes to the study of the law, and to the 
pursuit of it as a livelihood. Up to the age of 
thirty he confined himself to ‘speech-writing,’ 
and gained repute as a constitutional lawyer. His 
most famous constitutional law speech was de- 
livered personally in support of Ctesippus against 
Leptines (354). He now made his first appear- 
ance as a politician; but continued to practise 
as a speech-writer until he was forty, by which 
time he had made a fortune that allowed him to 
devote himself exclusively to politics. At the 
beginning of his political career danger threatened 
Greece from Philip of Macedon ; Demosthenes 
from the outset advocated a policy which might 
have saved Athens and Greece. Intelligent as 
was the Athenian democracy, it was only when 
events justified Demosthenes that his policy was 
adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of Olyn- 
thus gave occasion to the Olynthiozs , which, with 
the orations against Philip, the Philippics , are 
Demosthenes’ greatest speeches. Athens made 
war with Philip on behalf of Olynthus ; but, 


having failed to save the city, found peace eft 
pedient. During 346-340 Demosthenes was en- 
gaged in forming an anti-Macedonian party and 
in indicting jEschines for betraying Athens. War 
broke out again in 340, and ended in the fatal 
battle of Clue ron ea (33S). Athens did not with- 
draw her confidence from Demosthenes; but the 
Macedonian party seized on a proposal to pre- 
sent him with a public crown as an occasion for 
his political destruction. The trial was held in 
330, when in the famous speech On the Crown 
Demosthenes gloriously vindicated himself against 
JEschines. In 324 Harpalus, the treasurer ol 
Alexander the Great, absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. It was placed in 
the state treasury, under the care of Demos- 
thenes and others, and when Alexander demanded 
it, half was missing. Demosthenes was accused 
and condemned, but escaped from prison into 
exile. In 323 Alexander died, and Demosthenes 
was recalled to head a fruitless attempt to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke. The battle of Crannon 
ended the revolt. Demosthenes fled to Calaureia, 
and, being there captured by Macedonian troops, 
poisoned himself, 12th October 822 b.c. A. 
Schafer’s Demosthenes und seitie Zeit (2d ed. 3 vols. 
1885-S7) eclipses all other works, good as are 
the handbooks of Brodribb (1877) and Butcher 
(1881). See too Blass's Attische Beredsamkeit (2d 
ed. 1893); the texts of Blass (1885-89) and Butcher 
(1903-7) ; and the English translations by Kennedy 
(1852-63) and Vince (1926-30). [ De-mos'the-neez .] 

Dempster, Thomas, born in Aberdeenshire, 
about or before 1579, was educated at Turriff, 
Aberdeen, Cambridge, Paris, Louvain, Home, 
and Douai. A zealous Catholic, he held several 
provincial professorships, and at Paris was a pro- 
fessor for seven years; but a brawl drove him to 
England. He married a beautiful wife there, and 
then returning to the Continent, at Pisa in 1616 
obtained a professorship. But his wife’s infideli* 
ties marring his peace, he removed to Bologna, 
where he became professor of Humanities, and 
where he died, 6tli September 1625. Dempster’s 
not too veracious autobiography forms part of 
his Ifistoria Ecclesiastica (lentis Scotoram (Bologna, 
1627)— an erudite work in which, however, his 
desire to magnify his country often led him to 
forge the names of persons and books that never 
existed, and to claim as Scotsmen writers whose 
birthplace was doubtful. It was edited by David 
Irving for the Bannatyne Club in 1829. 

Donck, Hans, a Bavarian Anabaptist, educated 
at Basel, from 1524 preached something like 
Evangelical Quakerism at St Gall, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and Worms. He died at Basel in 
1528. See R. Heath in Con temporary (1892). 

D'Enghien. See Enghien. 

Denham, Dixon, Major (1786-1S2S), an African 
traveller, the comrade of Clapperton (q.v.), was 
born in London and died at Sierra Leone. 

Denham, Sir James Steuart, Bart. (1712-80), 
ofitical economist, was born and died in Edin- 
urgh, having returned thither in 1763, after 
seventeen years of exile for his share in the ’45. 
He succeeded to a Lanarkshire property in 
1773, and then took the surname Denham. — 
His only son. Sir James (1744-1839), commanded 
against the Irish rebels in 1798. 

Denham, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irish judge, himself of English 
birth, and was bom at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated In London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
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dreaming young man, and more addicted to 
gaming than study’ a taste of which his own 

8 a,ni,, K did not cure liiin. 

i n ., 1634 t 1,e married and went to live with his 
iatner at Egliam, an estate to which he suc- 
., foilr years later. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was high-sheriff of Surrey, and 
immediately joined the king. He fell into 
Waller s hands on tlie capture of Farnham Castle, 
and was sent prisoner to London, but soon per- 
mitted to repair to Oxford. In 1G41 he produced 
l he Sophy , a feeble tragedy which was acted with 
great applause at Black friars ; in 1642 Cooper’s 
« a poetical description of the scenery around 
Egnain, itself still read, but more famous in the 
merits of its greater successor, Pope's Windsor 
Forest, avowedly an imitation. In 1648, being 
discovered m the performance of secret services 
for Charles I., he fled to Holland and France. In 
1650 he collected money for the young king from 
the Scots resident in Poland, and lie several times 
visited England on secret service. At the Re- 
storation he was appointed surveyor-general of 
works, and in 1661 created a Knight of the Bath. 
He was a better poet than architect, but lie 
had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 1665 he 
married a young girl, who soon showed open 
favour to the Duke of York. The poor poet for 
a few months went crazy. About the time of his 
recovery his wife died suddenly (January 1667) 
not without suspicion of poison. Denham’s last 
years were miserable betwixt poverty and the 
“5 > re £ of Butler and others. He died early in 
lo69, I. H. Banks edited his Poetical IFor^s(l928). 

Denifle, Heinrich Seuse (1844-1905), Catholic 
historian, born in Tirol, compiled the Chartula- 
num Universitatis Parisiensis (6 vols. 1SS9-97), 
and wrote Geschichte der Universitaten im MitteU 
alter, Luther und Luthertum, &c. [Day-nedfleh.] 

Denikin, Anton (1872-1947). Russian general. 
In 1918-20 headed the anti-Bolshevik forces, then 
went into exile and wrote books on his military 
experiences. [Den-eekeen.] 

Deiiina, Carlo Giovanni Maria (1731-1813), 
Italian historian, born at Revello, Piedmont, was 
m 1804 appointed by Napoleon imperial librarian 
at Pans, where he died. [Day-nec'na.] 

Denis, St, the traditional apostle of France 
and first Bishop of Paris, who was sent from 
Rome about 250 to preach the gospel to the 
Gauls; in Paris he made numerous proselytes. 

1 he Roman governor ordered Denis and two other 
Christians to be brought before him. As they 
continued firm in their faith, they wore cruelly 
tortured and beheaded in 272 or 290. 

Denison, Edmund Beckett. See Grimthorpe. 

Den'ison, John Evelyn (1SOO-73), Viscount 

( 1S72 )> l )orn at Ossington, Notts, from 
1 Sj 7 to 1872 was Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. It was on his suggestion that the Speaker’s 
Commentary to the Bible was undertakon.—His 
brother, George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, was born in 1S05, educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1828 became 
a Fellow of Oriel, in 1843 vicar of East Brent, 
Somerset, and in 1851 archdeacon of Taunton. 
In 1854 he was deprived for heresy, contained in 
three sermons on the Real Presence ; but on appeal 
tliis judgment was quashed. A leador of the 
High-Church party, a strenuous opponent of 
secular education, and an advocate of the re* 
storation of the confessional, lie died 21st March 
1890. See his delightful Notes of my Life (2 vols. 
1878-98).— Other brothers wore Edward (1S01- 
64), from 1837 Bishop of Salisbury ; and Sir 


William Thomas (1804-71), Governor of Tad- 
mania, New South Wales, and Madras. 

Denman, Thomas, Baron, born in London 
23d February 1779, was educated at Eton and 
St John's College, Cambridge, and entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1806. With Brougham he defended 
Queen Caroline (1S20), and shared his consequent 
popularity. He was Whig M.P. for Wareham 
and Nottingham, 1818-26 ; was attorney-general 
in Earl Grey’s administration in 1830-32; be- 
came Lord Chief-justice in 1832, and was raised 
to the peerage in 1834. He retired from the 
bench in 1S50, and died 22d September 1854. See 
Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnould (2 vols. 1873).— 
His seventh son, the Right Hon. George Den- 
man (1819-96), called to the bar in 1846, was 
Liberal M.P. for Tiverton in 1859-65 and 1866-72 
from which last year to 1892 he was judge, being 
in 1893 made a privy-councillor. — Thomas Dei£ 
man (b. 1874), 3d Baron, succeeded in 1894, and 
was governor-general of Australia in 1911-14. 

Den'nery, Adolphe Philippe, born in Paris 
of Jewish extraction, June 17, 1811, was clerk to 
a notary, but from 1831 produced 133 dramas, 
vaudevilles, &c. — the most successful, Marie 
Jeanne (1845). He was the creator of the Norman 
watering-place, Cabourg. He died in Paris, 25tli 
January 1899. * 

lr ? 7 en “ ls > Jo»n, critic, was born in London In 
I6u7, the son of a prosperous saddler. He passed 
from Harrow to Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1679. After a tour through 
France and Italy, he took his place among the 
wits and men of fashion, and brought a rancorous 
P?" the assistance of the Whigs. His nine 
plays had little success. The two most famous 
were Liberty Asserted (1704) and Appius and Fir- 
ginm (1709). Pope’s Essay on Criticism (17111 
contained a contemptuous allusion to tlie latter 
answered by Dennis next month in Reflection 1 
C t it teal and Satirical, which was the commence* 
ment of a long feud. Poor and blind during his 
last years, Dennis died 6th January 1734. 

Dennistoun James (1803-55), historical writer, 
was born at Colgrain near Helensburgh, became 
an advocate, and died in Edinburgh. 

Dens, Peter (1690-1775), Catholic theologian, 
born at Boom near Antwerp, spent most of his 
long life at Malines. His name is familiar from the 
Theolooia ad Usum Seminariorum (1777). 

Dent. Edward John (1790-1853). chronometer- 
maker, was born and died in London. 

Dent. Edward Joseph, born in 1876. was Pro- 
fessor of Music at Cambridge 192G-41. He made 
translations of many opera libretti. 

Dentatus, Manius Curius, a Roman general 
famed for his noble simplicity, who between 290 
and 274 b.c. defeated the Samnites and Sabines, 
Pyrrhus, and the Lucanians. He died in 27a 

D'Entrecasteaux, Bruni (1739-93), a French 
admiral who in 1792 explored the D’Entrecas- 
teaux Islands, near New Guinea. 

D’£on. See i£on. 

Depew, Chauncey Mitchell (1884-1928), law- 
yer, railway director, politician, orator, &c., bom 
at Peekskill, New York, wrote Memories (1922). 

Deppe, Ludwig (1828-90), German composer. 

Depretis, Agostino (1818-87), an Italian states- 
man, born near Stradella. [DeA*preA'<«s.j 

De Qutncey, Thomas, was born at Qreenhay, 
"Manchester, 15th August 1785. His fhther, 
Thomas Quincey, who died in 1792, leaving £1000 
a year, was a linen merchant with a turn foe 
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literature ; the mother was a woman of culture. 
An elder brother of imaginative temperament 
exercised much influence over him ; and he was 
profoundly impressed in childhood by the death 
of an infant sister. Thomas was educated at 
Salford, Bath, Wink field in Wiltshire, and Man- 
chester grammar-school. He was an apt scholar ; 
he could converse fluently in Greek at fifteen. 
In 1802 his health failed ; and he ran away 
from school to wander and study in Wales. He 
was allowed a guinea a week ; but restlessness 
impelled him to London, where, failing to 
raise money on his expectations, he underwent 
singular privations. Ultimately he was sent to 
Worcester College, Oxford, on only £100 a year ; 
he disliked the university system, and left in 
1807. It was in Oxford that De Quincey first 
resorted to opium to allay pain ; the use of the 
drug became an overmastering and lifelong habit. 
His mother had now settled near Bath, and at 
Bristol De Quincey became acquainted with 
Coleridge’s family; and through that connection 
visited Wordsworth and Southey at the Lakes. 
In 1808 he revisited Oxford ; then went back to 
London, where he associated with Knight, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, &c. In 1809 he settled with an ample 
library to a literary career at Grasmere. Here, 
in 1810, he married Margaret Simpson, the 
daughter of a ‘statesman.’ They had eight 
children, three daughters and five sons, two of 
whom distinguished themselves as soldiers. For 
about a year (1819) he edited the Westmorland 
Gazette, and was an undistinguished contributor 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, the Quarterly, and other 
periodicals, till, returning to London in 1821, his 
Confessions of an English Opium-eater appeared 
in the London Magazine, and at once made him 
famous. From London he returned to Grasmere, 
but finally left Westmorland in 1828, and settled 
in Edinburgh ; there, or at Lasswade, with only 
an occasional visit to Glasgow, lie lived and 
worked till his death, on 8th December 1859. 
Blackwood's, Tait's Magazine , and latterly Hogg's 
Instructor, were for upwards of twenty years the 
successive receptacles of his brilliant though 
often diffuse and discursive papers. The Logic of 
Political Economy (1844) and Klosterheim (1S39) — 
his sole and not very successful effort in regular 
fiction — were issued as books ; all his other 
writings appeared in magazines. A collected 
edition of his works was edited by Masson (14 
vols. 1889-91). See works by Page (otherwise 
Japp; 1877), Masson (1881), Findlay (1886, 1891), 
Hogg (1895), Low (1911). 

Derain, Andr£, French post-impressionist 
painter, born in 1880 at Chatou, near Paris, 
successfully reconciles modern movements with 
tradition. [Dt-ranP'.] 

Derby, Earl or, a title conferred in 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months after 
Bosworth Field, where he had greatly contributed 
to Richmond’s victory. The Stanleys were de- 
scended from Adam de Aldithley, who attended 
Duke William to England, and whose grandson, 
having married the heiress of Thomas Stanley, of 
Stafford, exchanged the manor of Thalk in that 
county, his wife’s marriage portion, for Stoneley, 
in Derbyshire, and assumed the surname of 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir John Stanley, who had 
married the heiress of Lathom, got a grant of 
the Isle of Man, which he and his descendants 
ruled till 1730. — James, seventh Earl of Derby 
(1606-51), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Great Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcester, was beheaded at Bolton ; his countess, 
Charlotte de la Tr&nouille (d. 1663), is famous for 


her heroic defence of Lathom House (1644) and of 
the Isle of Man (1651).— Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby, was born 
at Knowsley Hall, Lancashire, 29th March 1799. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where, in 1S19, he gained the Latin Verse. 
He entered parliament for Stockbridge in 1S20 ; 
and in 1S30 became Chief-secretary for Ireland 
under the Grey administration. He supported 
the Reform Bill, and signalised his Irish ad- 
ministration by two bold measures — one for 
National Education and another abolishing ten 
Irish bishoprics. In 1S33 he became Colonial 
Secretary, and carried the emancipation of West 
Indian slaves. In 1S34, alarmed by a motion for 
secularising the surplus of the Irish Church 
temporalities, Mr Stanley seceded from the 
Whigs; in November he declined to join the Peel 
administration, and the Stanleyites maintained 
an independent position ; but he held the 
colonial seals in 1841-44. In 1844 he resigned 
his seat for North Lancashire, for which he had 
sat since 1832, and was called to the Upper 
House in his father’s barony of Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe, having for ten years borne the 
courtesy-title of Lord Stanley, through his 
father’s succession to the earldom of Derby. In 
December 1845, when Peel determined to repeal 
the corn laws, he retired from the cabinet, and 
in 1846 headed the Protectionists in the Lords. 
He was now regarded as the Conservative leader. 
In 1851 he succeeded his father as Earl of Derby ; 
in February 1852 he formed an administration, 
displaced in December following by a hostile 
vote against Disraeli’s budget. In 1858 he again 
became premier, and in 1859 his government 
brought forward a measure of reform ; a hostile 
amendment having been carried, he dissolved 
and appealed to the country. When the new 
House met in June 1859, he resigned on a vote of 
want of confidence. Returning to power in 1866, 
he passed the Reform measure of 1867 in con- 
junction with Disraeli, in whose favour he re. 
signed the premiership in 1868. His last speech 
in parliament was made (1869) against the Irish 
Church disestablishment. He died at Knowsley 
Hall, October 23, 1S69. Lord Derby was styled by 
Bulwer Lytton ‘the Rupert of debate,’ and stood 
in the very first rank of parliamentary speakers. 
An accomplished scholar, he translated the Iliad 
into blank verse (1864), and was also a keen 
sportsman and a popular landlord. He cared 
little for office (he refused in 1863 the crown of 
Greece), and more than once injured his party by 
declining to form a ministry, notably on the fall 
of Aberdeen in 1855. See Lives by Kebbel (1890) 
and Saintsbury (1892). 

His eldest son, Edward Henry Smith Stan- 
ley, fifteenth Earl of Derby, K.G., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (1826-93), was born at Knowsley 
Hall, and educated at Rugby and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took a double first. 
In 1848 he became M.P. for Lynn, and in 1852 was 
appointed Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
his father’s first ministry. After declining to 
join Palmerston’s ministry in 1855, lie became 
Secretary for India in his father’s second ad- 
ministration (1858-59), and carried the measure 
transferring the government of India to the 
Crown. He was Foreign Secretary in the third 
Derby and first Disraeli ministries (1866-68). In 
1874 he again became Foreign Secretary under 
Disraeli ; but resigned in March 1878 when the 
majority of the cabinet determined to support 
Turkey by occupying Cyprus. In 1880 he de- 
finitely joined the Liberal party, and was 
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Colonial Secretary (1882-85), but seceded on 
Home Rule. See his Speeches and Addresses (1894). 
—His brother, Frederick Arthur Stanley, 
sixteenth Earl (1841-1908), Governor-general of 
Canada (1888-93), was succeeded by his son, 
Edward George VrixrERs Stanley (1865-1948), 
Director of Recruiting (1915-16), War Secretary 
(1916-18,1922-24); Ambassador to France (1918*20). 

De Ros, Georofana, Lady (1795-1891), daughter 
or the Duke of Richmond, in 1824 married William, 
,^ e Ros OW-1874). A friend of the Duke 
of Wellington, she knew nineteen prime-ministers. 

De Rossi, Giovanni Battista, See Rossi. 

De Ruyter. See Ruyter. 

Derwentwater, James Radclyffe, Earl of, 
was born in London, 28th June 1689, and brought 
up at St Germain. He succeeded as third earl in 
1705, on the death of his father, who had married 
Lady Mary Tudor, Charles II. ’s daughter by Moll 
Davis. In 1715 warrants were issued against 
several gentlemen in the north, one of them 
against the young Catholic Earl ; but he fled from 
Dilston, his seat in Northumberland, and soon 
placed himself at the head of a few retainers. 
From this point the history of the Earl becomes 
the history of the Rebellion which ended in the 
disastrous encounter at Preston. Derwentwater 
bore himself with heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed 
to the Tower. At his trial for high treason at 
Westminster Hall he pleaded guilty, and threw 
himself on the king’s mercy. Every effort for a 
pardon failed, and lie was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24tli February 1716. See a Life by F. J. A. 
Skeefc (1929). J 

Derzhavin, Gavriil Romanovich (1743-1816) 
Russian poet, was born at Kazan, and in 1762 
entered the army as a private. His talents soon 
gained him promotion. In 1791 he became Secre- 
tary of State, in 1S00 Imperial Treasurer, and in 
1802 Minister of Justice. Grot edited his poems 
(9 vols. St Pet. 1S04— S3). [Der-zhah' veen.'] 

Desaguliers, John Theophilus (16S3-1744), 
was born at Rochelle, the son of a Huguenot 
pastor, and brought as an infant to England. He 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, took orders, 
received three benefices, and from 1710 lectured 
in London on optics and mechanics. He pub- 
lished fourteen works. — His youngest son, 
Thomas 1725-80), entered the artillery, and 
rose to be general. [De-za-geel-yay ; g hard.] 

Desaix de Veygoux, Louis Charles Antoine 
(1768-1800), born of a good old family at St 
Hilaire-d’Ayat in Auvergne, entered the army at 
fifteen, and in 1796 covered himself with glory 
in Moreau's famous retreat through the Black 
Forest. Behind the ruinous fortress of Kohl 
Desaix resisted the Austrians for two months, 
only capitulating, in 1797, when his ammunition 
was spent. His greatest achievement was the 
conquest of Upper Egypt, after an eight months’ 
campaign (1799). He was shot in the battle of 
Marengo. [ Deh-za ]/ deh Vay-goo'.] 

Ddsauglers, Marc (1772-1827), writer of songs 
and vaudevilles, whom some have sot above 
Beranger, was born at Fr^jus, and died in Paris, 
liis rosidence from 1797, after adventurous years 
in 8an Domingo and olso where. [Day-zo-zhyay.] 

Desault, Pierrk JosKPn (1744-95), n French 
surgeon and anatomist. [De-zo\] 

Do SausBuro. Soe Saussure. 

Deabarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet (1722- 
1824), born in England of Huguenot parentage, 
at. tne siego of Quebec (1759) was ai<le-do-camp 


to Wolfe. He surveyed the coast of Nova Scotia 
in 1763-73 ; was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Breton and of Prince Edward Island ; and died 
at Halifax, N.S., aged 102. ( Day-barr 

DesbordeB-Valmore, Marcelline F£licite 
JosEphe (1785-1859), opera-singer, poetess, and 
story-writer, born at Douai. 

Descartes, Ren£ (Latinised Renatus Cartesius ), 
the ‘ father of modern philosophy,’ was born 
March 31, 1596, at La Haye near Tours, and 
trained in the Jesuit College at La Fl&che, where, 
a brilliant pupil, he soon became dissatisfied with 
scholasticism. On leaving college he endeavoured 
to efface from his mind all he had been taught, 
that it might be free to receive new impressions 
of truth, and served as a soldier in Holland, 
Bohemia (against the Protestants), and Hungary. 
It was at Neuburg on the Danube (1619) that 
there first dawned upon hi in the principles of a 
new method in philosophy. So in 1621 he left 
the army, travelling, with occasional residences 
in Paris, till 1029, when he retired to Holland, 
where in great seclusion he meditated and wrote 
for twenty years. Vexatious controversies with 
the Dutch theologians probably induced him to 
accept an invitation to Sweden from Queen 
Christina (1648); and at Stockholm he died of 
inflammation of the lungs on February 11, 1650. 
In 1666 his body was translated to the church of 
Ste Genevieve-iln-Mont at Paris, in 1819 to St 
Germain-des-Pr6s. Descartes’ search after philo- 
sophical certainty is explained in Discours de la 
Methode (1637), and more fully iu Medilationes de 
Privid Philosophid (1641) and Priticipia Philo- 
sophic (1644). Doubt, not scepticism, is the 
philosophic starting-point. Applying this test 
relentlessly he found only one proposition that 
could not possibly be doubted : Cogtto, ergo sum: 
‘ I think, therefore I exist.’ Next, whatever is 
clearly and distinctly thought must be true. 
One of these clear and distinct thoughts is the 
idea of God as the absolutely Perfect Being— an 
idea which we could not form by ourselves, for 
the imperfect can never originate the perfect. 
Hence, from the existence of the idea of perfec- 
tion, Descartes inferred the existence of God as 
the originator of it— what is known as the onto- 
logical argument. God the Perfect Being cannot 
deceive, and therefore whatever our conscious- 
ness clearly testilies may be implicitly believed. 
Mind or spirit is pure consciousness, aud matter 
is mero extension ; these attributes are mutually 
exclusive, and hence these two ‘created sub- 
stances’ can be united (as in man) only through 
the intervention of God. Body and mind do 
not really afl’ect each other, processes in the 
nerves and brain are merely the occasion of God’s 
producing in us a corresponding mental result. 
So with volitions, &c. Animals (in which the 
rational soul is absent) are mere automata. Des- 
cartes’ celebrated theory of vortices, devised to 
explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, held 
the field till it was superseded by the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation. It was in mathematics 
that Descartes achieved the most lasting results, 
specially in equations; he first introduced ex- 
ponents, and was practically the founder ot 
analytical geometry. Descartes* collected works 
were publi:med in Latin in 1697 aud 1718, and iu 
French in 1S24-26 and 1S97-1911 ; and his philo- 
sophical works were translated by Miss Haldane 
aud G. T. Ross (1911). See monographs by Millet 
(Par. 1871), Kuuo Fischer (Eug. trans. 1887). and 
Fouill6e (1893) ; and English works by Cunning- 
ham, Lowndes, MahaflY, Martineau, Miss Haldane 
(1906), Gibson (1932), Keeling (1934). [Day-kart.) 
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Desohamps, Eustache (c. 1845-c\1406),a French 
ijoet bom at Vertus in Champagne, was a 
soldier, a magistrate, a court favourite, a.nd a 
traveller in Italy and Hungary, He held im- 
portant posts in Champagne, but his possessions 
were ravaged by the English. He composed 1175 
lyrics, besides the Miroir de Manage, bee the 
Vuvres Computes (11 vols. 187S-1903) edited by 
Queuxde Saint-Hilairo and Raynaud. [ Day-shong. ] 

Deschanel, Paul EuofcNE Louis (1856-1922), 
born at Brussels (where his father lived in exile), 
wrote on politics, Mine, de Sevigne, Lamartine, 
and Gambetta; became an academician (1899), 
president of the French Chamber (1898-1902, 1912- 
20), and of the Republic in January 1920, but had 
to resign in September through ill-health. 

Desiderio da Settignano (1428-64), a Floren- 
tine sculptor, born near Fiesole. 

Desjardins, Ernest (1S23-86), archeologist 
and historian, was born at Noisy-sur-Oise, and 
died in Paris. [Dciy-zhar-dany.] 

Desmond, Earl of, a title conferred in 1329 
on Maurice Fitzgerald, along with county Kerry, 
and last borne by Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth 
Earl, who in 1579-80 rebelled against Elizabeth, 
sacked Youghal by night and was proclaimed a 
traitor. He escaped the fate of the garrison at 
Smerwick, but was driven at last from his strong- 
holds, wandered about for over two years, and was 
killed (1583) in a cabin in the Kerry mountains. 

Desmoulins, Camille, born 2d March 1760 at 
Guise in Picardy, studied law along with Robes- 
pierre at the College Louis-le-Grand in Paris, 
but owing to a stutter never practised. His 
confused notions of classical republicanism found 
vent in his pamphlets, La Philosophic ait Peuple 
Franca is (1788) and La France Libre (17S9), the 
latter published the day after the destruction of 
the Bastille, where he played a dramatic part. 
His Discours de la Lanterne procured linn the 
sinister title of ‘ Procureur-gSngral de la lan- 
terne. * In November 1789 he began the brilli- 
antly witty, cruelly sarcastic Revolutions de 
France et de Brabant , which appeared weekly 
until July 1792. His Tribune des Patriotes, how- 
ever, died in its fourth number. Camille had 
been a member of the Cordeliers’ Club from its 
foundation, and early clung to Dan ton. Elected 
by Paris to the National Convention, he voted for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
part, and in May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Histoire des Brissotins. 
On 6th December came out the Vieux Cordelier , 
an eloquent expression of Camille’s and Danton’s 
longing for clemency. Robespierre took fright 
at the reception of the third number, and soon 
became actively hostile. On 30th March 1794 
Desmoulins was arrested with Danton ; on 5th 
April he died by the guillotine, not too heroically. 
A fortnight later his loved wife, Lucile Duplessis 
(1771-94), whom he had married in 1790, followed 
him to the same doom, dying with the courage 
of a martyr. See books by Claretie (I9u8) ; God- 
art (Par. 1889); Miss V. Metliley (1915); Arland 
(1928) ; and P. Compton (1933). [Day-moo-laiw.] 

Desnoyers, Auguste Boucher, Baron (1779- 
1857), Paris engraver. [Day-nwah-yay.] 

De Soto, Fernando (c. 1496-1542), born at 
Jerez de los Caballeros, accompanied Pedrarias 
D&vila to Darien in 1519, served in Nicaragua in 
1527, and assisted Pizarro in the conquest of 
Peru, returning to Spain with 180,000 ducats. 
Charles V. gave him permission to conquer 


Florida, and appointed him governor of Cuba*, 
in May 1539 with 600 men he anchored in Tampa 
Bay, and the long search for gold was begun. 
For three years harassed by hostile Indians, 
lured onward by reports of wealth, the over- 
decreasing company continued their toilsome 
march. In 1541 the Mississippi was crossed, 
and the third winter was spent on Washita River. 
Returning to the Mississippi in the spring, De 
Soto died of a fever on its banks ; and to conceal 
his death from the Indians, his body was lowered 
at midnight into the great stream he had dis- 
covered Hardly half of his followers finally 
reached Mexico. See Life by Cunninghame 
Graham (1903); also, the Discovery of Florida , 
ed. Rye (Hakluyt Soc. 1851). 

Despara, Mrs Charlotte (1844-1939 ; nie 
French), social reformer, advocate of women’s 
rights, and pacificist, a sister of Lord Ypres. 

Despard, Edward Marcus, conspirator, was 
born in Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1751, and at 
fifteen obtained an ensigncy. From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in the West Indies, but was 
then recalled on frivolous charges, proved in 1792 
to be baseless. His demands for compensation 
brought him two years’ imprisonment (1798-1800), 
on his release from which lie engaged in a crack- 
brained conspiracy to assassinate the king and to 
seize the Tower and Bank of England. For this, 
with six associates, he was drawn on a hurdle, 
hanged, and beheaded, 21st February 1803. See 
Oman, The Unfortunate Colonel Despard.— His 
brother, John Despard (1745-1829), British gene- 
ral, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American War of Independence. 

Despauterius, Johannes (c. 1460-1520), a 
Fleming, whose Latin grammar was much used 
in Scotland before the Reformation. 

Despencer, Lord lk. See Dashwood. 

Despenser, Hugh le, justiciary of England 
from 1260, fell at Evesham fighting on the side of 
the Barons (1265). — His son, Hugh (1262-1326), 
after Gaveston’s death (1312) became head of the 
court party; was banished with his son, Hugb 
(1321), but recalled the next year by Edward II. ( 
and created Earl of Winchester ; and, after Queen 
Isabella’s landing, was taken and hanged at 
Bristol, as his son was at Hereford. 

Des P£riers, Bonaventure (c. 1500-44), born 
at Autun in Burgundy, was a member of the 
court of men of letters assembled by Margaret 
of Navarre (q.v.). In a dialogue, Cymbalum 
Mundi (1537), under the pretence of attacking 
the superstitions of the ancients, he satirised the 
religious beliefs of his own day. The book raised 
a storm of indignation, against which Margaret 
was powerless to shield him; and rather than fall 
into the hands of his persecutors he is said to have 
killed himself. His admirable Nouvelles Recrea- 
tions et Joyeux Devis (1558) consist of 129 6liort 
stories, both comic and romantic. To Des Periers 
has often been assigned the chief authorship of 
Margaret’s lfeptameron. See Lacour’s edition of 
his works (2 vols. 1866) and a monograph by 
Cheneviere (1886). [ Day-payr-yay .] 

Despreaux. See Boileau. 

Dessalines, Jean Jacques (c. 1758-1806), em- 
peror of Hayti, was born in Guinea, and im- 
ported thence into Hayti as a slave. He was 
bought by a French planter, whose name he 
assumed, and in the insurrection (1791) was 
second only to Toussaint L’Ouverture. After 
the first compromise he beoame governor of the 
southern part of the island, but soon renewed 
the war, and after infamous cruelties compelled 
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the French to evacuate Hayti in October 1803. 

c v reated 6 overn or in January 1804, and on 
etn October was crowned emperoras Jean Jacques 

r* hl j? cruelt y and debauchery soon alienated 
•ven nis firmest adherents, and while trying to 
repress a revolt he was cut down by Christophe 
(q.v.), who succeeded him. [ Des-sah-leen .] 

Dessoles, Jean Joseph, Marquis (1767-1828), 
3 Napoleonic general, born at Auch. 

De Staal. See Staal. 

Destouches, Philippe (1680-1754), born at 
Tours, wrote seventeen comedies, two of them 
admirable— Le Philosophe Marie (1727) and Le 
Glorieux, his masterpiece (1732). [Day-toosh. ) 

De Tabley. See Tabley. 

Detaille, Edouard (1848-1912), a French battle, 
painter, born in Paris. [Deh-ta-ee.] 

Deutsoh, Emanuel Oscar Menabem (1829-73), 
born in Silesia, in 1855 became an assistant- 
librar ,a n at the British Museum. He wrote on 
the Talmud in the Quarterly Review (1867). See 
his Literary Remains (1874). [DoiicTi.J 

De Valera, Eamonn, Irish politician, born in 
New\ork in 1882, of Spanish and Irish parentage, 
took part in the Easter rising in Dublin in 1916, 
and saw the inside of several prisons. He led the 
Republican Sinn Fuiners 1917-26, and then the 
Irish Free State Opposition (Fianna Fail). In 
power 1932-48. he was president of the exec- 
utive council 1932-37, and thereafter, under the 
remodelled constitution, prime minister. In the 
war (1939-45) he maintained neutrality with the 
approval of all parties. [ Day Val-aifra.] 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas (1814-1902), poet, 
was third son of Sir Aubrey De Vere (1788-1846), 
Bart., of Curragh Chase, Co. Limerick (himself a 
poet). His Waldenses (1842) and Searches after 
Proserpine (1843) were graceful, refined, and 
fluent, if somewhat lacking in genuine inspiration. 
Later volumes were Poems (1853); May Carols 
(1857); The Sisters, Inisfail, &c. (1861) ; Irish 
Odes (1869) ; The Legends of St Patrick (1872) ; 
Legends of the Saxon Sauits ( 1879) ; The Foray of- 
Queen Meave (1882), and Mediaeval Sonnets { 1893). 
He published also poetical dramas on Alexander 
the Great (1874) and Becket (1876), Essays on 
Poetry (2 vols. 1887), and works on Irish ecclesi- 
astical politics and literary criticism. From 1851 
he was a Catholic. See his Recollections (1897). 

Devereux. See Essex, Earl of. 

Deville. See Sajnte-Claire Deville. 

Devonshire, Duke of. See Cavendish. 

Devrient, a family of German actors, of whom 
the most talented was Ludwio Devrient (1784- 
1832), distinguished both in comedy and tragedy, 
and especially in Shakespearian characters. — His 
nephew, Carl August (1797-1872), played lovers’ 
parts, and married the diva , Madame Schroder- 
Devrient (1805-60). — PiiiliVp Eduard (1801-77), 
brother of the latter, was a baritone singer and 
actor, and wrote many plays and the valuable 
Geschichte dsr deutschsn Sch'auspielkunst (5 vols. 
1848-74); he edited Shakespeare with his son, 
Otto (1838-94), also an actor, manager, and 
playwright.— Gustav Emil (1803-72), the most- 
gifted of the three brothers, became identified 
with such characters as Hamlet, Tasso, and especi- 
ally Posa. — Tho family tradition was worthily up- 
held by Max (1857-1929), son of Carl. [De Freent.] 

De Vries, Hugo (1848-1935), botanist, born at 
Haarlom, professor at Amsterdam in 1878-1918, 
continued Mondol’s work. [Deh Vreess. 1 


, c iP® war v 8ir James (1842-1923; kt. 1904), from 
1875 professor at Cambridge and F.R.S , was 
born at Kincardine-on-Forth, and educated at 
Dollar, Edinburgh, and Ghent. He liquefied and 
froze many gases, invented the vacuum flask and 
(with Sir F. Abel) discovered cordite. ' 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds (1602-50), antiquary, born 
at Coxden, near Chard, sat for Sudbury in the 
Long Parliament, and was expelled by Pride 
His Diaries and his transcripts of manuscripts 
(which else had perished) possess high value 
W. Notestein edited his Journal (1924). [ Dtwz .]* 

De Wet, Christian (1854-1922), had acquired 
fame as a hunter ere he became conspicuous in 
the Transvaal war of 1880-81 ; and in the war of 
1899-1902 he was of all the Boer commanders the 
most audacious, swift in movement, and fertile 
in expedients. He wrote a book on the war, and 

in 1907 lie became Minister for Agriculture of the 

Orange River Colony. In October 1914 he joined 
the South African insurrection, and was taken in 
December. He was sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment, but released December 1915. 

De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht(1780- 
1849), biblical critic, born at Ulla, near Weimar, 
studied from 1799 at Jena, and became professor 
at Heidelberg in 1807, in 1810 at Berlin. A letter 
sent in 1819 to his friend the mother of Sand the 
assassin of Kotzebue, cost him his chair. In 1822 
he became professor of Theology at Basel He 
wrote introductions to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and a manual of Hebrew Archeology. 
[Deh Vet ta.] ** 

Dewey, Georoe (1837-1917), American admiral, 
born at Montpelier, Vt., as commodore in 1898 
destroyed or took the whole Spanish fleet at 
Manila Bay without losing a man. 

Dewey, John, American philosopher, born at 
Burlington, Vt., in 1859, became professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University (New York) 
in 1904. A leading exponent of pragmatism, he 
has written Essays in Experimental Logic (1916) 
Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920), The Quest for 
Certainty , (1929), &c. 

Dewey, Mei.vil(1851-1931), American librarian 
founder of the 4 Dewey System ’ of book classifica- 
tion by decimals. 

De Wint, Peter. See Wint. 

De Witt, Jan, bom at Dort in 1025, was the 
S>“? f J ?? ob Y ?® Witt * a vehement opponent of 

>> illiain II., Prince of Orange. Jan was one of 
the deputies sent by the States of Holland in 
1652 to Zeeland, to dissuade that province from 
adopting an Orange policy. In 1653 he was made 
grand pensionary. The Orange party, during the 
war between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III.); the republican, or 
oligarchic party, composed of the nobles and the 
wealthier burgesses, with Dc Witt at their head, 
°n the other hand sought to abolish the office of 
stadhouder. In 1654, on the conclusion of the 
war, a secret article in the treaty drawn up be- 
tween De Witt and Cromwell deprived the House 
of Orange of all state-offices. After the restora- 
tion of Charles II., l)e Witt leaned to the side of 
r ranee, all the more during the two years’ re- 
newal of hostilities (1665-67), in which lie saved 
the remnant of the Dutch fleet, and which were 
terminated by the Peace of Breda. The Triple 
Alliance (1666) for a time arrested Louis XIV. ’■ 
designs upon the Spanish Netherlands ; but on 
his invasion of the United Provinces in 1678 the 
Orange party raised William to the family dignity 
of stadhouder and commander of the Dutch 
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forces The first campaign proved unfortunate, 
which did not improve the temper of the people 
towards De Witt, who had resigned his office 
of grand pensionary. His brother Cornelius, 
accused of conspiring against the stadliouder’s 
life was imprisoned and tortured. De Witt 
went to see him in prison, when they were 
attacked by an infuriated mob, and torn to 
pieces, 20th August 1072. Among his writings are 
his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 vols. 1723- 
1725). See the Lives by Simons (1832-36), Knot- 
tenbelt (1862), J. Geddes (vol. i. Lond. 1879), and 
Pontalis (Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1S85). 

Dhuleep Singh (1838-93), son and successor of 
Ranjit Singh (q.v.), deposed and pensioned in 
1849, turned Christian (until 1886 when he sought 
In vain to re-establish himself), and lived for 
years as a Suffolk squire. 

Diaghilev, Sergei Pavlovich (1872-1929), born 
near Novgorod, from 1907 produced Russian 
operas and ballets with great success in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere. [Dee-a-geel'ef] 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), mistress of 
Henry II. of France, was married at thirteen, 
and left a widow at thirty-two ; presently she 
won the affections of the boy-dauphin, already 
wedded to Catharine de’ Medici. On his acces- 
sion (1547) Diane enjoyed great influence, and was 
made Duchess of Valentinois. After his death 
(1559) she retired to her Chateau d’Anet See Life 
by Capefigue (1860). [Dee-ahn de Pwaht-yaf.] 

Diane de France (153S-1619), Duchess of 
Angouleme, a natural daughter of Henry II. and 
a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diane de 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and married 
first to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
eldest son of the Constable de Montmorency. 
Bhe enjoyed great influence at court under Henry 
IV., and superintended the education of the 
future Louis XIII. 

Diaz, or Dias, Bartolomeu, a Portuguese 
navigator whose residence at the court of John 
II. brought him into contact with many scientific 
men, among others the German cosmographer 
Behaim (q.v.). In 1486 the king gave him the 
command of two vessels to follow up the dis- 
coveries already made on the west coast of 
Africa. Diaz soon reached the limit which had 
been attained in South Atlantic navigation, and 
first touched land in 26° S. lat. Driven by a 
violent storm, he sailed round the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, with- 
out immediately realising the fact, and discovered 
Algoa Bay. The discontent of his crew compelled 
him to return ; and arriving in Lisbon, December 
1488, he was at first greeted with enthusiasm. 
But in the expedition of 1497 he had to act under 
Vasco da Gama, who even sent him back to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Verd 
Isles. Three years later he joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, but was lost 
in a storm, 29th May 1500. [ Dee-ahz .] 

Diaz, Porfirio (1830-1915), born at Oajaca, 
President of Mexico 1877-S0, was repeatedly re- 
elected, but had to resign in 1911. He died in 
Paris. See Lives by D. Hannay (1917), Beals 
(1933). [Dee' ass.] 

Diaz do la Pefia, Narciso Viroilio (1807-76), 
painter, was born at Bordeaux of Spanish parent- 
age, and, left an orphan, was educated by a 
Protestant pastor at Bellevue, near Paris. A 
snake-bite had cost him a leg, when at fifteen he 
was apprenticed to a porcelain painter; in 1831 
he began to exhibit in the Salon. His favourite 
subjects were landscapes with nymphs, loves, and 
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satyrs ; and his forte was colour. He died at 
Mentone. [Dee'ath day la Payn'ya.] 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (c. 1492-15S1), the 
historian of the conquest of Mexico, was one of 
the handful of heroes who accompanied Cortes in 
1519. His Historia de la cojiquista de la Nueva 
Espa na (1904 ; trans. 190S-16), written at the nge 
of eighty-four, is invaluable. See Life by Cun- 
ninghame Graham (1915). [Cas-teel'yo . ] 

Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814), song-writer, born 
at Southampton, early attracted notice by his 
singing, and, still a boy, composed an operetta, 
The Shepherd's Artifice, which was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1762. He subsequently lived 
an unsettled lifeas an actor and composer of stage- 
music. In 1788 he began a series of musical en- 
tertainments, which acquired great celebrity, 
lie retired in 1805 with a pension of £200 granted 
him two years before ; it was withdrawn in 1807, 
and Dibdin returned to public life with unfortu- 
nate financial results. Dibdin wrote nearly a 
hundred sea-songs — among the best Poor Jack 
and Tom Bowling. He also wrote nearly seventy 
dramatic pieces. — Two of bis sons, Cm a ri.es (1763- 
1833) and Thomas John (1771-1841), wrote songs 
aud dramas. See Dibdin’s Autobiography (4 vols. 
1803) and The Dibdins, by E. R. Dibdin (1888). 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall (1776-1807), bibliog- 
rapher, a nephew of Charles Dibdin, was born 
at Calcutta, orphaned at four, and brought up by 
an uncle. He took orders in 1804, was librarian 
to Lord Spencer, and held charges near New- 
market and in London. He wrote Bibliomania 
(1809); The Bibliographical Decameron (1817); 
Bibliotheca Spenceriuna (1814-15); Reminiscences 
of a Literary Li/e(1836) ; and Bibliographical Tour 
in the Northeim Counties of England and Scotland 
(1838). 

Dicey, Albert Venn(1835-1922), English jurist, 
in 1882-1909 professor of common law at Oxford, 
wrote Law of the Constitution (1885), Confiict of 
Laws (1896), Law and Public Opinion in England 
(1905). See his Memorials (ed. Rait, 1925). 

Dick, James ( 1743-1828), a West Indian and 
London merchant, born at Forres, who left over 
£113,000 to promote higher learning in the parish 
schools of Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen shires. 

Dick, Robert ( 1811 - 66 ), self-taught geologist 
and botanist, born at Tullybody, was from 1S30 a 
baker in Thurso. See Life by Dr Smiles (1S78). 

Dick, Thomas, LL.D. (1774-1857), the author ot 
The Christian Philosopher (1S23 ; 8th ed. 1842) and 
other religious scientific works, was born at 
Dundee and died at Broughty-Ferry, his home 
from 1827, he having for twenty years before 
been a schoolmaster at Methven and Perth. 

Dickens, Charles, was born at Land port, then 
a little suburb of Portsmouth or Portsea, on 
Friday, February 7, 1812. His father was John 
Dickens, a clerk in the navy pay-office, and at 
that time attached to Portsmouth dockyard ; in 
1814 he was transferred to London, and in 1816 
to Chatham, where the boy, already a great 
reader, got some schooling. In 1821 the family 
fell into trouble; reforms in the Admiralty de- 
prived the father of his post and the greater part 
of his income ; they had to leave Chatham, and 
removed to London, where a mean house in 
Camden Town received them. But not for long. 
The father was presently arrested for debt and 
consigned to the Marshalsea, and Charles, then 
only ten years of age, and small for his age, was 
laced in a blacking factory at Hungerford Mar- 
et, where he labelled the blacking bottles, with 
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ialf a dozen rough boys. Not only were liis 
days passed in this wretched work, but the child 
was left entirely to himself at night, when he 
had four miles to walk to his lonely bedroom in 
Camden Town. On Sundays he visited his father 
in the prison ; and presently they found him 
a lodging in Lant Street close by. On his 
fathers release they all went back to Cam- 
den Town, and the boy was sent again to 
school, an academy in the Hampstead Road, 
for three or four years. When he was taken 
from school no better place could be found for 
him than a stool at the desk of a solicitor. 
Meantime, however, his father had obtained a 
post as reporter for the Morning Herald , and 
Charles resolved also to attempt the profession 
of journalist. He taught himself shorthand ; and 
lie frequented the British Museum daily to sup- 
piemen t some of the shortcomings of his reading. 
In his seventeenth year he became a reporter at 
Hoc tors Commons ; but all his ambitions were at 
this period for the stage. It was not until he 
was two-aud-twenty that he succeeded in getting 
permanent employment on the stafrofa London 
paper as a reporter; in this capacity he was 
sent much about the country. 

1 " . December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published Ins ‘Dinner at Poplar Walk.’ Other 
papers followed, but produced nothing for the 
contributor except the gratification of seeing 
them in print. However, they did Dickens 
the best service possible, in enabling him to 
prove his power, and he presently made an 
arrangement to contribute papers and sketches 
regularly to the livening Chronicle , continuing to 
act as reporter for the Morning Chronicle , and 
getting his salary increased from five guineas to 
seven a week. The Sketches by Boz were collected 
and published in the beginning of the year 1836, 
the author receiving £150 for the copyright; he 
afterwards bought it back for eleven times that 
amount. In the last week of March in the same 
year appeared the first number of the Pickwick 
Papers; three days afterwards Dickens married 
Catherine, the daughter of his friend George 
Hogarth, editor of the Evening Chronicle. She 
bore him seven sons and three daughters between 
1837 and 1852, three of whom predeceased him ; 
inl858 husband and wife separated* 

Success having definitely come his way, Dickens 
for the rest of his life allowed himself scant 
respite. In fulfilment of publishers’ engagements 
he produced Oliver Twist (1837-39 ; in Bentley's 
Miscellany, which Dickens edited for a time) 

^Tr, N f Ueb ' J < 133S - 39 >' aI > d MnUr /SS 

f/ ' C f loc Jf’ » serial miscellany which resolved 

H840 in „ th H ;V VO 8 K° ri » S ’ The 0ld Cur ^sity Shop 
(1840-41), and Uarnaby Rudge (1841). Thereafter 

a gi eat part of Dickens's lifo was spent abroad 

especially noUble being his visits to America in 

18b '“ 68 ( tl,e latter more felicitous than 
the foimer), his stay at Genoa in 1844-45 and at 

i n, io 1 ^o 46 io and hJs su,,1 ‘»er8 spent at 
Boulogne in 1853, 1854, and 1856. 

Meanwhile there came from his pen an in- 

cossant stream :—Amei'ican Notes (1842), Martin 

Chiuylcwit (1843), The Chilstmas Vales— viz. A 

Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on 

the Hearth, The Battle of Life, The Haunted 

18481 * a, p/r/ 10 Gll , osfc ' 8 Bargain (1843, 1846, and 

n tnly i 1845 >* Domhe V a "' 1 

/r 1 Dnvld CopperJUld (1849-50), Bleak 

0854) Histor y of England 

( J vhJ 1 JV tme A, A 1854) ’ LWle Dorrit (1855-67), 

Traveller <J 869 >’ ^ Uncommercial 

Traveller (1861), the Christmas numbers in House- 
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hold Words and All the Year Round, Great Expecta, 
t iou3 (1860-61), Our Mutual Friend (1864-05) Th* 
Mystery of Edwin Brood (1870, unfinished).’ To 

vf°ii ? nusfc be added Public readings 
(18o8-70), both in this country and in Amerira 
private theatricals, speeches, letters innumerable* 
pamphlets, plays, the conduct of a popular maga- 
2'ne-flrst (1850) called Household Words and then 
(18 j9) All the Year Round. Nevertheless he had 
taken irreparable toll of his vitality, and he 
died suddenly, June 9, 1870, at Gadshill, near 
Rochester (the place he had coveted as a boy 
and purchased in 1856), and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The general style of Dickens 
was virile and direct. He had full command of 
a nervous English, reinforced by sympathy and 
humour, by drollery as refreshing as it was un- 
expected, and by a fierce indignation against 
wrong. Critically his work is easily assailed 
but of its popularity there can be no doubt, for 
it has conquered the whole English-speaking 
world. See his Letters^ 3 vols. 1880-82); his Life 
by John Forster (3 vols. 1872-74; 2 vols. 1911)* 
Studies by Gissing (1898), Chesterton (1906, 1911)’ 
Swinburne (1913), Dibelius (1920), Quiller-Coucl! 
(1925), Delattre (Paris, 1927), Straus (1928) ; by 
his daughter, Mamie Dickens (1897) ; and (1928) by 
his sixth son, Sir Henry Fielding Dickens (1849- 
1933 ; kt. 1922), Common Serj'eant 1917-32. 

Dickinson, Emily (1830-86), American poetess, 
born at Amherst, Mass. Mrs Bianclii, her niece, 
wrote a Life (1924), and (with A. L. Hampson 
edited her Poems (1933). 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1862-1932), 
English philosophical writer and essayist, wrote 
Letters of John Chinaman , After I'wo Thousand 
1 ears a commentary on Faust (with Miss Sta- 
well), besides (as a pacificist) works deploring war 
and anarchy. 

Dicksee, Sir Frank (1853-1928; kt. 1925), 
painter, in 18S1 became an A.R.A., in 1891 an 
R.A., in 1924 president of the R.A. 

Dickson, Oscar (1823-97), born at Gothenburg 
of Scottish ancestry, was ennobled for liis share 
in fitting out Nordenskiold’s Arctic expeditions. 

Diderot, Denis, was born, a master-cutler’s son. 
at Langres in Champagne, October 15, 1713. 
Trained by the Jesuits at home and in Paris, he 
refused to become either a lawyer or a physician, 
was thrown upon his own resources, and led 
(1734-44) a life of ill-paid toil as tutor and book- 
seller’s hack. In 1743 he married a young semp- 
stress, who contrived to bring about a temporary 
reconciliation between father and son ; but the 
marriage was not happy, and Diderot formed a 
series of liaisons. His Penstes Philosophuptes was 
burned by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, and in 
1749 lie was imprisoned for his Leltre sur les 
Avcu ales. The bookseller Le Breton now invited 
him to edit an expanded version of Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia (1727). But in Diderot's 
hands the character of the work was transformed. 
He enlisted nearly all the important French 
writers of the time as contributors, and, in place ot 
a compendium of useful information, produced an 
engine of war for the philosophe party. For some 
twenty years ho stood at his post in spite of 
dangers and drawbacks. The sale of the book 
was again and again prohibited, and its editor 
ran a constant risk of imprisonment or exile. 
D’Alembert, for a time co-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair. But his marvellous 
energy, his varied knowledge, and his faculty of 
rallying his fellow-workers, enabled Diderot to 
carry his vast undertaking to a successful con* 
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llusion. The first volume appeared in 1751 ; the 
iast in 1765. In his later years Diderot was 
rescued from pecuniary difficulties by Catharine 
II. of Russia, to whom in 1773 he paid a five 
months’ visit. He died of apoplexy, 30tli July 
1784. One of the most prolific and versatile, 
Diderot was also one of the most careless of 
writers. He was a novelist and a dramatist, a 
satirist, a philosopher, a critic of pictures and 
books, a brilliant letter-writer ; but his published 
works are far from embodying the results of his 
labours as an author. His efforts in fiction in- 
clude a story in the manner of the younger 
Cr6billon ; La Religieuse , an exposure of conven- 
tual life ; and the Sterne-like Jacques le Fatalistc. 
In Le Neveu de Rameau , an imaginary conversation 
between the author and a parasite (translated 
by Goethe; Eng. trans. 1897), the follies of society 
are laid bare with sardonic humour and piercing 
insight. His plays were somewhat unsuccessful 
examples of melodrama, the happiest efforts being 
two short pieces which were never acted, La Pitce 
et le Prologue and Est-il Bon? Fst-il Mcchant? 
His letters to Sophie Volland (ed. Babelon 1932) 
form the most interesting section of his volu- 
minous correspondence. As a critic Diderot 
stood far in advance of his contemporaries, 
and anticipated the Romanticists. The origin- 
ality, shrewdness, and abounding vivacity of 
his criticisms more than atone for lack of liter- 
ary finish. His Salons, remarks on pictures 
exhibited, are the earliest example of modern 
aesthetic criticism. Diderot has been described 
as an atheist, also as a pantheist. See the edition 
of his works by Assezat and Tourneux (20 vols. 
1875-77); the study by Rosenkranz (2 vols. Leip. 
1866); Morley’s Diderot and the Encydopcedists 
(2 vols. 1878); Carlyle’s Miscellanies; and mono- 
graphs by Scherer (1880), Reinach (1894), Collignon 
(1895), and Ducros (1895). [Deed-ro’.] 

Dido, or Elissa, the legendary founder in 822 
B.c. of Carthage, was the daughter of the Tyrian 
king Belus or Agenor. Virgil ascribes her suicide 
to an unrequited passion for iEneas. 

Didon, Henry (1840-1900), Dominican preacher 
and author, was born at Touvet, Is6re. 

Didot, a family of French printers and pub- 
lishers. — Franqois Didot (1689-1757) had two 
sons, Franqois Ambroise (1730-1804) and Pierre 
Franqois (1732-1795). The latter’s son Henri 
(1765-1852) was an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘microscopic’ types; 
and Pierre (1760-1853), eldest son of Francois 
Ambroise, brought out the magnificent Louvre 
editions of Virgil, Horace, Racine, and La Fon- 
taine, besides Boileau’s works and Voltaire’s 
Henriade . — His brother, Firmin (1764-1836), as a 
printer, and especially as an engraver and founder, 
raised the family name to the highest eminence. 
He revived and developed the stereotyping pro- 
cess, and produced singularly perfect editions of 
many classical, French, and English works. He 
became a deputy, and obtained some reputation 
as an author by his tragedies, La Reine dc Portugal 
and La Mort d’Annibal , and several volumes of 
metrical translations from the classics. — Firmin’s 
sons, Ambroise Firmin (1790-1876) and Hya- 
cinthe Firmin (1794-1880), carried on and trans- 
mitted the business, as the firm of Firmin Didot 
]fr&res. See works by Werdet (1864), Brunei 
(1871), and Wallon (1886). [Dee-do'.] 

Diebitsch, Hans Karl Friedrich, Count 
(1785-1831), a Russian field-marshal, born in 
Silesia, made the campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14, 
and in the Turkish war of 1829 won the surname 


of Sabalkanski (‘crosser of the Balkans’). He 
died of cholera while suppressing the Polish 
insurrection. [Dec’bitdi.] 

Diefenbach, Lorenz (1806-83), philologist, born 
at Ostheim in Hesse, studied at Giessen, travelled 
much, and was twelve years pastor and librarian 
at Solms-Laubach. In 1848 ho settled at Frank- 
fort, where he was second librarian (1865-76). 
He died at Darmstadt. His industry was enor- 
mous, embracing poetry and romances, besides 
Celticei (1839-40); Vergleichendes Gotischcs 1 Porter- 
buck (1846-51); Glossarium Latino-Germanicum 
media: et infimee cetatis (1857); Origines Europcea: ; 
Hoch - und Niederdeutsches Worterbuch (with 
Wiilcker, 1874-85). [Dee-fen-bakhli.] 

Dieffenbach, Johann Friedrich (1794-1847), 
surgeon, born at Konigsberg, was from 1840 
professor of Surgery at Berlin. He was distin- 
guished in transplanting noses and lips. 

Diemen, Antony Van. See Tasman. 

Diepenbeeck, Abraham van (c. 1596-1675X 
painter, born at Bois-le-Duc, studied under 
Rubens in Antwerp, and after a residence in Italy 
returned to be his assistant. He first devoted 
himself to glass-painting, but soon turned to oil- 
painting and designing. He visited England in 
the reign of Charles I., and afterwards was much 
employed by the Duke of Newcastle, drawing the 
plates for his folio on Horsemanship (Ant. 1657). 
He was president of the Antwerp Academy from 
1641. [Dec-pen-baik.] 

Diesel, Rudolf (1858-1913), was born in Paris 
of German parentage, and invented the Diesel 
oil-engine. [Deez'-cl.] 

Diesterweg, Friedrich Adolf Wilhelm 
(1790-1866), educationist, was born at Siegen 
and died in Berlin. [Dees-ter-vaygh.) 

Dietrich of Bern. See Theodoric. 

Dietz, Feodor (1813-70), historical painter, 
born at Neunstetten in Baden, died suddenly 
during the Franco-German war in France. ( Deetz .] 

Diez, Friedrich (1794-1S76), Romance phil- 
ologist, was born at Giessen, and educated there 
and at Gottingen, with one short interval in 
1S13 of campaigning as a volunteer. In 1818 he 
saw Goethe at Jena, and by him was directed to 
the study of Provencal. From 1822 he lived 
at Bonn, and in 1830 became professor of the 
Romance Languages. His Altspan. Romunzen 
(1821) was followed by a series of works on the 
Romance languages, of which the greatest are 
Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen (1836-38; 
5th ed. 1882) and Etynwlogisches Worterbuch der 
Romanischen Sprachen (1853 ; 5th ed. 1887 ; Eng. 
trans. 1864). See works by Sachs (1878), Brey- 
mann (1878), and Stengel (1883-94). [ Diets .] 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, was born at Gayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell, 11th July 1603. His 
father, Sir Everard Digby (1578-1606), in 1592 
came into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged as a Gunpowder 
conspirator. A Life of him appeared in 1896. 
Kenelm himself was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, 
after a half-year in Spain, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford (now Worcester College). He left 
it in 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly 
three years abroad, in Florence chiefly. At 
Madrid he fell in with Prince Charles, and, fol- 
lowing him back to England, was knighted, and 
entered his service. In 1625, after a singular 
courtship, he secretly married ‘that celebrated 
beautie and courtezane,’ Venetia Stanley (1600- 
33), who had been his playmate in childhood. 
With two privateers he sailed in 1628 to the 
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Mediterranean, and on 11th June vanquished a 
French and Venetian squadron off Scanderoon. 
On his beloved wife's death he withdrew to 
Gresham College, and there passed two hermit- 
like years, diverting himself with chemistry and 
the professors’ good conversation. Meanwhile 
he had turned Protestant, but, ‘looking back,’ 
in 1636 he announced to Laud his reconversion ; 
and his tortuous conduct during the Great Re- 
bellion was dictated, it seems, by his zeal for 
Catholicism. He was imprisoned by the parlia- 
ment (1642-43), and had his estate confiscated ; 
was at Rome (1645-47), where he finished by 
‘hectoring at his Holiness;’ and thrice revisited 
England (1649-51-54), the third time staying two 
years, and entering into close relations with 
Cromwell. At the Restoration, however, he 
retained his office of chancellor to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. He was one of the first members of 
the Royal Society (1663), and died 11th June 
1665. 4 The very Pliny of our age for lying,’ said 

Stubbes of Digby, whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant 
mountebank.’ Yet he was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne ; he could appreciate the 
discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. His 
* powder of sympathy,’ really perhaps invented by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, is described in one of fifteen 
works by him. See his bombastic Memoirs , deal- 
ing with his courtship, ed. by Nicolas (1827), and 
supplemented by Bligh’s Digby and his Venetia 
(1932) ; his Scanderoon Voyage (18C8); Lives by a 
descendant (1896) and H. M. Digby (1912). 

Digby, Kenelm Hf.nry, born in 1800, the 
youngest son of the dean of Clonfert, in 1822 
published The Broad Stone of Honour — ‘that 
noble manual for gentlemen,’ as Julius Hare 
called it, ‘that volume which, had I a son, I 
would place in his hands, charging him to love 
it next to his Bible.’ It was much altered in the 
1828 and subsequent editions (the latest 1877), its 
author having meanwhile turned Catholic. He 
died in London, where most of his long life was 
spent, 22d March 1880. Of fourteen other works 
(82 vols. 1831-74) all the last eight were poetry. 
See a Memoir (1919) by B. Holland. 

Diggle, Joseph Robert (1849-1917), was for 
three years a curate, and then 1879-97 a member 
of the London School Board, of which he was 
several times the (clericalist) chairman. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, critic and jour- 
nalist, was born December S, 1789, graduated at 
Cambridge, edited Old English l'lays (6 vols. 
1814-16), and served for twenty years in the navy 
pay-office. In 1830 he became proprietor of the 
Athenanun, and edited it until 1846, when he took 
over the Daily News and managed it for three 
years. He died at Alice Holt, Hants, August 10, 
1864. See short Life by Sir Charles Dilke pre- 
fixed to Papers of a Critic (2 vols. 1875).— His only 
son, Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, was born 
in London, February 18, 1810, and educated at 
Westminster, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
studied law, but never practised. One of the 
most active originators of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, he refused a knighthood and a large 
pecuniary reward ; but in 1S62 he accepted a 
baronetcy. In 1865 he became Liberal M.P. for 
Wallingford, In 1869 went as English commis- 
sioner to the horticultural exhibition at St 
Petersburg, where on 10th May he died sud- 
denly. — His son, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (1848-1911), born at Chelsea, graduated 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, as head of the 
law tripos in 1800, ami wns called to the 
bar. His travels in Canada and the United 


States, Australia, and New Zealand he described 
in Greater Britain (1868). He was returned to 
parliament for Chelsea in 1868. A doctrinaire 
Radical, and once at least an avowed Republican, 
he yet held office as Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and President of the Local Government 
Board under Mr Gladstone. In 1885 he married 
the widow of Mark Pattison ( nie Emilia Frances 
Strong), herself the author of Claude Lorrain, sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres (1884), The Shrine of Death (1886), 
&c. His connection with a divorce case led to 
defeat in 1886 and temporary retirement. Author 
of European Politics (1887), Problems of Greater 
Britain (1890), and The British Empire (1899), lie 
organised the labour members into an influential 
party, was an authority on defence and foreign 
relations. He returned to public life in 1892 as 
M.P. for the Forest of Dean. See Life by G Wynne 
and Tuckwell (1917). 

Dillenius, Johann Jakob (1687-1747), born at 
Darmstadt, from 1728 was professor of Botauy 
at Oxford. See Life by Schilling (Hamb. 1889). 

Dlllmann, Christian Friedrich Auqust 
1823-94) orientalist, born in Wiirttemberg, 
studied at Tiibingen under Ewald, and in 1846-. 
48 visited the libraries at Paris, London, and 
Oxford, cataloguing Etliiopic MSS., and return- 
ing to Tubingen. In 1854 he accepted a call 
to Kiel, where he became professor of Oriental 
Languages in I860, but was transferred in 1864 
to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at Giessen, 
which in 1869 he resigned to become Hengsten- 
berg’s successor at Berlin. The first authority 
on the Ethiopic languages, he became in 1877 a 
member of the Berlin Academy, was president 
of the fifth International Congress of Orientalists, 
and edited its Abhandlungen (3 vols. 1881-82). 

Dillon, John (1851-1927), the son of John Blake 
Dillon (181G-6G), who was a leader of the Young 
Ireland party, an exile in 1848-55, and member 
for County Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New 
York, and educated at the Catholic University o[ 
Dublin, John Dillon became a doctor. He identi- 
fied himself with the Parnellite movement and in 
1880 was returned for County Tipperary. In 
parliament he distinguished himself by the 
violence of his language, while speeches de- 
livered by him in Ireland led to his imprison- 
ment in 1881, 18S1-82, and in 1888. From 1885 
to 1918 he sat for East Mayo. In 1896-99 he was 
head of the Anti-Parnellite party, in 1918 of the 
Nationalist remnant. 

Dillon, Sir John Talbot, Bart. (c. 1740-1805), 
an Irish writer on Spanish subjects. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm (1833-1911), philosopher, 
bornatBiebricli, in 1S82 succeeded Lotze at Berlin. 

Dimsdale, Thomas(1712-1S00), physician, wrote 
on inoculation, and went to Russia (1768, 1784) 
to inoculate the Empress Catharine. 

Dindorf, Wilhelm (1S02-S3), editor of Aristo- 
phanes, iEscliylus, Sophocles, &c., was born at 
Leipzig, where in 182S-33 he was professor. With 
Hose and his brother Ludwig (1805-71) he edited 
Stoplmnus’ Thesaurus Graxxe Linguce (1882-65). 

D’lndy, Vincent n.851-1931), French composer 
and teacher, born in Paris, an ardent disciple 
of Franck’s. [Dan9-det\] 

Dines. William Henry (1865-1927), English 
meteorologist, who carried out exploration of the 
upper air by means of kites and balloons. See 
his Collected Papers (1981). 

Dingelstedt, Franz von (1814-81), German 
poet, novelist, Ac., born at Halsdorf, near Mar- 
burg, was royal librarian at Wiirttemberg in 
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1843-50, and director of the court theatres at 
Munich, Weimar, and Vienna. He was ennobled 
in 1876. His collected works fill 12 vols.(1877). 

Dinwiddie, Robert (1693-1770), born in Scot- 
land, was governor of Virginia from 1752 to 
1758 when he was recalled, after precipitating 
the French and Indian war, and rendering him- 
self generally unbearable to the Americans. 

Dio Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 

Diocletian. Valerius Diocletianus, Roman 
emperor, was humbly born near Salona, in Dal- 
matia, in 245. He served with distinction 
under Probus and Aurelian, accompanied Cams 
on his Persian campaign, and was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army at Chalcedon. 
Diocletian’s first years of government were 
so molested by the incursions of barbarians 
that he took Maximum as colleague in the 
empire, assigning to him the western division 
(286) Still the Persians menaced the east, the 
Germans and other barbarians the west ; and for 
its greater security Diocletian subjected the 
Roman empire to a fourfold division, Constantius 
Chlorus and Galerius being proclaimed Cssars 
(292). Diocletian retained the East, with Nico- 
media as his seat of government ; Maximian kept 
Italy and Africa ; Constantius took Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain ; while Galerius had Illyricum and the 
valley of the Danube. Britain, after maintaining 
independence under Carausius and Allectus, was 
in 296 restored to the empire ; the Persians were 
defeated in 298 ; and the Marcomanni and other 
northern barbarians were driven beyond the 
Roman frontier. In 303 there was a severe per- 
secution of the Christians. Diocletian, after 
twenty-one years’ cares of empire, abdicated 
in 305, compelling Maximian to do likewise ; 
and building a palace (now the heart of modern 
Spalato, named from it) near Salona on the 
coast of Dalmatia, devoted himself to philo- 
sophic reflection and gardening. He died in 313. 

Diodati, Jean (1576-1649), Calvinist divine, 
born at Geneva, became professor of Hebrew 
there in 1597, pastor of the reformed church in 
1608, and in 1609, on Beza’s death, professor of 
Theology. He was a preacher at Nimes (1614- 
17), and Genevese representative at the Synod 
of Dort. He is remembered by his Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible (1607) and his Annotcitiones 
in Biblia (1607). See Life by Bade (1869).— His 
nephew, Charles Diodati (c. 1G08-38), Milton's 
friend, the son of a refugee doctor, was educated 
at St Paul’s School, and Trinity, Oxford, and 
practised medicine near Chester and in Black- 
mars. [Dee-aw'da-tee. J 

Dlodo'rus Sic'ulus (Jlo . 44 b.c.), born at 
Agyrium in Sicily, travelled in Asia and Europe, 
and lived in Rome, collecting for thirty years 
the materials of his great Bibliotheke Historike , 
a history of the world in forty books, from the 
creation to the Gallic wars of C«sar. The first 
five books are extant entire; the next five are 
wholly lost; the next ten are complete; and 
of the remainder fragments have been preserved. 
The work is an immense mass of material, mono- 
tonous. but generally clear and simple. There 
are editions by Vogel (1888-93), Fischer (1905-6), 
and a translation by Oldfather (1933 et seq.). 

Diogenes (412-323 B.C.), Cynic philosopher, 
was a native of Sinope in Pontus, who, coming 
to Athens a rake and spendthrift, was fascinated 
by the teaching of Antisthenes (q.v.) and be- 
came at once an austere ascetic, his clothing 
of the coarsest, his food of the plainest, and 


his bed the bare ground. At length he found 
himself a permanent residence in a tub. The 
Athenians admired his contempt for comfort and 
allowed him a wide latitude of comment and 
rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of his 
philosophy ; for literature, poetry, art, music, 
technical philosophy, and oratory he did not 
conceal his disdain. Seized by pirates on a 
voyage to jEgina, he was sold as a slave. But 
the slave soon ruled his master, Xeniades of 
Corinth, acquired his freedom, was appointed 
tutor to the children, and spent his old age as 
one of the household. It was here that he had 
his interview with Alexander the Great when, 
asked by the king in what way he could serve 
him, he answered : ‘ You can stand out of the 
sunshine,’ and sent Alexander away saying : ‘ If I 
were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. See 
a work by Hermann (1860). [Di-oj’e-neez.] 

Diogenes Laertius, born at I.aerte in Cilicia, 
flourished in the 2d century a.d. His Lives of 
the Greek Philosophers, in ten books, contains a 
mass of anecdotes, but is worthless in respect of 
plan or criticism. See edition by Cobet (1850), 
and English translation by Hicks (1926). 

Dion (409-353 b.c.), a Syracusan, both brother- 
in-law and son-in-law of the elder Dionysius. 
This connection with the tyrant brought him 
great wealth, but his austere manners made him 
hateful to Dionysius the Younger, who banished 
him in 366. Thereupon he retired to Athens 
to study philosophy under Plato. A sudden 
attack upon Syracuse made him master of tli« 
city (357), but his severity irritated its luxuriou* 
citizens, and he was murdered. 

Dion Cassius, a Greek historian, was born at 
Nicsea, in Bitliynia, c. 155 a.d. About 180 he went 
to Rome, held successively all the high offices of 
state, was twice consul, and enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of Alexander Severus, who sent him 
as legate to Dalmatia and Pannonia. About 229 
he retired to his native city. Of the eighty books 
of his History of Rome , from the landing of 
ASneas in Italy down to 229 a.d., but nineteeu 
(xxxvi.-liv.) have reached us complete. These 
embrace the period 68 b.c. -10 a.d. The first 
twenty-four books exist in the merest fragments; 
of the last twenty we have Xiphilinus’ 11th-cen- 
tury epitome. The Annals of Zonaras, too, fol- 
lowed Dion Cassius so closely as to be almost an 
epitome. The best editions of the History are by 
Sturz (1824), Bekker (1849), Dindorf (recast 
1890), and Cary (with English trans. 1914-27). 

Dion Chryso'stomus (c. 50-117 a.d.), Greek 
rhetorician, probably the maternal grandfather 
of Dion Cassius, was born at Prusa, in Bithynia, 
came to Rome under Vespasian, but was banished 
by Domitian. He next visited — in the disguise 
of a beggar, and on advice of the Delphic oracle — 
Thrace, Mysia, and Scythia. On Nerva’s acces- 
sion (96) he returned to Rome, and lived in great 
honour under him and Trajan. Eighty (two per- 
haps spurious) orations or treatises on politics, 
morals, philosophy, &c. are extant, besides frag- 
ments. Good editions are by Von Arnim (1893), 
De Bude (1916-19), and Cohoon (with Eng. trans. 
1932 et seq.). 

Dionysius of Alexandria (c. 200-64), ‘the 
Great,’ was a pupil of Origen, became Bishop 
of Alexandria in 247, and showed wisdom and 
moderation in the controversies of his time. The 
fragments of his numerous writings were col- 
lected in The Letters and Remains of Dionysius of 
Alexandria (1904-5) by Feltoe, who published a 
translation in 1918. [Di'o-niz'uus.] 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, critic, historian, 
and rhetorician, lived in the 1st century b.c., 
came to Rome in 29 b.c., and died there. 
His Greek Archceologia , a history of Rome down 
to 264 b.c,, is a mine of information about the 
constitution, religion, history, laws, and private 
life of the Romans. Of its twenty books we 
have only the first nine complete. The best 
edition is by Jacoby (4 vols. 18S5-1905). 

Dionysius the Areopaoite (i.e. member of 
the Areopagus), one of the few Athenians con- 
verted by the Apostle Paul (Acts xvii. 34); 
tradition makes him the lirst bishop of Athens 
and a martyr. The Greek writings bearing his 
name were written, not by him, but probably by 
an Alexandrian. They are lirst mentioned in 
533, from which, time they were generally 
accepted as genuine, and had a great influence 
on the development of theology. They include 
treatises On the Heavenly and Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archies, On Divine Names , On Mystical Theology . 
and a series of ten Epistles. Various dates, from 
120 to 520, have been assigned to them. The 
standard edition is by the Jesuit Balthasar Cor- 
don us (Antwerp, 1G34). There are translations 
in German by Engelhardt (1823), French by Dar- 
boy (1845), and English by Parker (1897). See 
works by Hi pier (1861), Niemeyer ( 1869 ), 
Schneider (18S4); Vidieu (1888), and Calm (1889). 

Dionysius the Elder (431-367 b.c.), tyrant 
of Syracuse, had been a clerk and then a soldier, 
when in 405 ho made himself absolute ruler of 
liis native city. After suppressing with ferocity 
several insurrections and conquering some of 
tlio Greek towns of Sicily, he began war with the 
Carthaginians in 398. At first successful, he 
soon after suffered calamitous reverses ; but 
a pestilence breaking out in the Carthaginian 
fleet, Dionysius suddenly attacked his enemies 
and obtained a complete victory. In 392 the 
Carthaginians renewed hostilities, but were de- 
feated, and Dionysius concluded a most advanta- 
geous peace. He now turned his arms against 
Cower Italy, and in 387 captured Rhegium. From 
this time he exercised the greatest influence 
over the Greek cities of Lower Italy, while his I 
fleets swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. 
In 383 and again about 368 he renewed the 
war with the Carthaginians, whom lie wished 
to drive out of Sicily, but died suddenly next 
year, not without a suspicion of poison. He 
was a poet and patron of poets and philosophers. 
—His son, Dionysius the Younger, succeeded 
in 367 b.c. Ilis education had been purposely 
neglected, and he had grown up indolent and 
dissolute. Dion (q.v.) sought to improve him I 
by bringing Plato to Syracuse, but his endeavours 
were frustrated byPhilistus the historian. Dion 

years afterwards expelled 
Dionysius. He fled to Locri, and made himself I 
master of tho city, which lie ruled despotic- 
ally, till in 346 dissensions in Syracuse enabled ! 
him to return thither. But in 343 Timoleon 
came to free Sicily, and Dionysius was exiled to 
Corinth. j 

Dionysius Exiguus (or 4 the Litt le ’), a Scythian 
abbot of a monastery at Romo, died in 556. One I 
of the most learned men of his time, he lixed the 
Christian ora and collected canons. 

Dionysius Thrax (‘ the Thracian ’), a native 
or Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and at 
Rome about 100 n.c. His Tech nc Girt m mat ike is 
the basis of all European works on grammar. 
The best edition is by Uhlig (Leip. 1884). 

Dlopliantus, a Greek mathematician, lived at I 


Alexandria about 275 a.d. Of his three works. 
Arithmetics, Polygonal Numbers, and Porisms, the 
first is the earliest extant treatise on alge v ra 
but only six of the original thirteen books are 
extant. Polygonal Numbers, a mere fragment is 
not analytical but synthetical ; in it numbers are 
represented by lines. The Porisms, entirely lost 
were probably a collection of propositions on tli# 
properties of certain numbers. Diophantiiu 
Analysis is that part of algebra which treats of 
the finding of particular rational values for general 
expressions under a surd form. See Heath's 
Diophantos of Alexandria (1885 ; enlarged 1910). 

DIoscor'ides, Pedanius, a Greek physician 
from Anazarba in Cilicia, lived in the 1st century 
a.d., and left a great work on materia medica 
An edition by Goodyer (1052-55; with English 
trans.) was published by R. T. Gunther in 1933 . 

Dippel, Joitann Konrad (1673-1734), a German 
chemist and alchemist, invented the loathsome 
and discarded panacea, ‘Dippel’s Animal Oil.’ 

Dirceu. See Gonzaga, Thomaz. 


w T. b * riENRY UOW-73J, civil engineer, was 
the author of works on perpetual motion (1861') 
and electro-metallurgy, of The Ghost (1863, in 
which he describes his invention, commonly called 
Pepper s Ghost '), of a Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester (1865). and of Inventors and Inventions 

Disney, Walt, pioneer producer of animated 
cartoons, was born in 1901 in Chicago. 

DTsraeli, Isaac, man of letters, was born at 
Enfield m May 1766, the only son of Benjamin 
D Israeli (1730-1816), a Jewish merchant, who in 
1801 was made an English citizen. Isaac was 
educated at a school near Enfield, and for two 
years at Amsterdam under a freetliinking tutor; 
in 1782 he returned home, bent on authorship. 
He published two volumes of verse and seven 
romances ; but his Curiosities of Literature (6 vols 
1791-1834) showed his forte. His chief other 
books are Calamities of Authors (1812-13); Quar- 
rels of Authors (1814); Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles I. (1828-30), which won 

,lin ’ and Amenities of Litera- 

ture (1840). Though somewhat slipshod and in- 
accurate, they are pleasant, readable works, 
in 1802 he married Maria Basevi (1775-1847) 
and by her he had one daughter and four sons 
the eldest, Lord Beaconsfield (q.v.). Always a 
ax observer of the Jewish faith, he broke with 
the synagogue in 1S17, and had all liis children 
baptised. He died at Bradenham House, Bucks 
19th January 1848. See, prefixed to the 1849 
edition of the Curiosities, a memoir by Lord 
Beaconsfield, who also published a collected 
edition of his works (7 vols. 1858-59). [Dim 
ay lee, often Diz-ray'-lcc.] 


DTstria, Dora. See Ghika. 


Dlttersdorf, Karl von (1739-99), Viennese com. 
poser. See his Autobiography (Eng. trans. 1896). 

Dix, Dorothea Lynde 0802-87), American 
humanitarian, born at Hampden, Maine, devoted 
her life to the improvement of the lot of the 
feeble-minded throughout the United States. 

Dix, John Adams (1798-1879), born at Boscawen, 
New Hampshire, from 1838 was successively secre* 
tary of state, U.S. senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. In tho civil war ns major-general he 
rendered effective service to the cause of the 
Union. Ho became minister to France in 1806, 
and governor of Now York in 1872. 

Dixon, Henry Hall (1822-70), ‘Druid,’ a 
writer on sport and agriculture, was a cotton 
manufacturer’s son, educated at Rugby and Cam* 
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bridge, and called to the bar. See Life by Law- 
ley in his collected works (5 vols. 1895). 

Dixon, Richard Watson (1833-1900), author 
of seven volumes of poetry and of a History of 
the Church of England (0 vols. 1877-1902), was 
born at Islington, studied at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and became an hon. canon of Carlisle in 

1874 and vicar of Warkworth in 1S83. 

Dixon, William Hepworth, was born in Man- 
chester, 30th June 1821, and came to London in 
1846. Two series of papers in the Daily News on 
‘The Literature of the Lower Orders ’ and ‘ Lon- 
don Prisons ’ attracted attention, and in 1850 he 
published John Howard, and the Prison World of 
Europe. William Penn (1851) is a defence against. 
Macaulay’s onslaught. From 1853 to 1869 Dixon 
was editor of the Athenanim. His works include 
Life of Blake (1852), Personal History of Lord Bacon 
(I860), The Holy Land (1865), New America (1867), 
Spiritual Wives (1868), Free Russia (1870), Her 
Majesty's Tower (1869-71), The History of Two 
Queens (Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn, 
1873-74), The White Conquest (187 5), British Cyprus 
(1879), and Royal Windsor (1878-80). He died 
27th December 1879.— His second sou. Harold 
Baily Dixon (1852-1930), was born in London, 
and educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. The gases his chief study, in 1886-1922 
he was professor of Chemistry at Manchester. 

Dmitri. See Demetritjs. 

Dobbie, Sir William George Shedden, 
British general, bom in 1879 at Madras, governor 
of Malta in 1940-42 during its famous resistance 
to incessant German and Italian air attack. 

Dobell, Bertram (1841-1914), bookseller and 
bibliophile, discovered and edited the works of 
Traherne and Strode, and edited the poems of 
Thomson, ‘ poet of despair.’ 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (1824-74), poet, 
born at Cranbrook, Kent, was associated with his 
father as a wine-merchant in London and 
Cheltenham, but, owing to delicate health, lived 
much in the Scottish Highlands and abroad. His 
chief works, in the over-strained style of the 
Spasmodic School, are The Roman, by ' Sydney 
Yendys * (1850) ; Balder (Part i. 1854) ; Sonnets 
on the War (1855), in conjunction with Alexander 
Smith; and England in Time of War (1856). 
Professor Nichol edited his collected poems in 

1875 and his prose works in 1876 as Thoughts on 
Art, Philosophy , and Religion . See his Life and 
Letters (2 vols. 1878) and the memoir by W. Sharp 
prefixed to his selected poems (1887). 

Dtibereiner, Johann Wolfgang (1780-1849), a 
Jena chemist, inventor of Dobereiner’s Lamp. 
[Deh-be-ri'ner.\ 

DobrSe, Bonamy (b. 1891), professor from 1936 
of English Literature, Leeds, has written on 
Restoration Comedy (1924) and Tragedy (1929), 
Chesterfield (1932), Wesley (1933), Ac. 

Dobree, Peter Paul (1782-1825), Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge from 1823, was born In 
Guernsey and educated at Trinity, Cambridge. 

Dobrovsky, Joseph (1753-1829), the founder of 
Slavonic philology, born at Gyermet near Raab 
In Hungary, studied at Prague, in 1772 became a 
Jesuit, and was teacher, tutor, and editor of a 
critical journal. In 1792 he visited Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia to search for Bohemian books 
and MSS. carried off in the Thirty Years’ War. 
See German Life by Palacky (1883). 

Dobson, Henry Austin, poet, was bom at 
Plymouth, 18th January 1840. He was educated 
at Beaumaris, Coventry, and Strasburg for a 


civil engineer like his father, but in 1856-1901 
was a Board of Trade clerk. His earliest poems, 
published in 1868 in St Paul’s Magazine, were 
followed by Vignettes in Rhyme , Proverbs in Por- 
celain, Old World Idylls, At the Sign of the Lyre, 
The Story of Rosina, nnd Collected Poems (1923). 
Often in rondeau, ballade, or villanelle form, these 
poems are marked by rare perfection. In prose 
Dobson published monographs of Fielding (1883), 
Steele, Thomas Bewick (and his pupils), Horace 
Walpole, Hogarth, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, 
Richardson (1902); and Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes (1892-96), Four Frenchwomen, and other 
collections of graceful and erudite Essays. He 
died 2d September 1921 

Dobson, William, portrait-painter, was born 
in London in 1610. He succeeded Yandyck in 
1641 as serjeant-painter to Charles I., and painted 
portraits of him, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Rupert. His aflairs got into confusion, and he 
was imprisoned for debt, and died in poverty, 
28tli October 1646, shortly after his release. 

Dobson, William Charles Thomas (1817-98), 
painter, born at Hamburg, the son of an English 
merchant, was elected an R.A. in 1872. 

Dockwra, or Dockwray, William, a merchant 
who in 1683 devised a new penny postal system in 
London, was alternately favoured and persecuted 
by the authorities, and died, it is said, in 1716. 

Dod, Charles Roger Phipps (1793-1855), born 
at Drumlease vicarage in Leitrim, came to London 
in 1818, and for twenty-three years worked on the 
Times. He started the Parliamentary Companion 
(1832) and a Peerage (1841). 

Dodd, Ralph (1756-1822), civil engineer, as 
also was his son George (17S3-1827). 

Dodd, Robert (1748-c. 1810), a marine painter. 

Dodd, William, born 29th May 1729 at Bourn 
in Lincolnshire, graduated from Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge (1750), married, took orders, and became 
a popular preacher. He published a series of 
edifying books, edited the Christian Magazine, 
and was made a king’s chaplain (1763), LL.D. 
(1766), and tutor to Philip Stanhope, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s nephew. But, despite his large income, 
his expensive habits drifted him hopelessly into 
debt. He purchased Charlotte Chapel in Pim- 
lico, but a simoniacal attempt to buy the rich 
living of St George’s, Hanover Square, led to his 
name being struck off the list of chaplains (1774). 
Dodd left England, and was well received by his 
pupil, now Lord Chesterfield, at Geneva, and 
presented to the living of Wing in Buckingham- 
shire. But sinking deeper and deeper into debt, 
he sold his chapel, and in Feb. 1777 offered a 
stockbroker a bond for £4200 signed by Lord 
Chesterfield. It proved to be a forgery, and 
Dodd, though he refunded great part of the money, 
was tried and sentenced to death. Extraordinary 
efforts were made by Dr Johnson and others to 
secure a pardon ; but the king refused to reprieve 
his former chaplain, and Dodd was hanged 27tli 
July 1777. Of his fifty-five works the Beauties 
of Shakespeare (1752) was long popular, and 
Thoughts in Prison is still interesting. See A 
Famous Forgei'y, by Percy Fitzgerald (1865). 

Doddridge, Philip, born in London 26th June 
1702, determined to enter the nonconformist 
ministry on the advice of the famous Samuel 
Clarke, and from 1719 studied at Kibworth 
academy, Leicestershire, in 1723 became pas- 
tor of a congregation there. In 1729 he settled 
at Northampton as minister and president of a 
theological academy. He died 26th October 1751, 
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at Lisbon, whither he had gone for his health. 

(L ? ld Progress of Religion in the Soul 
CW4&; has been translated into Dutch, German, 
uanisli, French, and even Syriac and Tamil. 
Besides this he published The Family Expositor 
(6 vols. 1739-56), Lectures (1763), and many 
sermons. His hymns include ‘Hark, the glad 
sound, the Saviour comes,’ and ‘O God of Bethel, 
by whose hand.’ See his Correspondence and Dio.nj 
11829-31) and Memoir by Stanford (1880). 

Dodds, Alfred Amed£e (1842-1922), French 
general, born at Saint Louis (Senegal), served with 
distinction in the Franco-German war, and in 1892 
led the Dahomey expedition against Behanzin. 

Dbderlein, Ludwig (1791-1863), was born at 
. an , d die . d . a P r °fessor at Erlangen. He 

EoSioir Lateinische Synonymen und Eti/mologien 
(1826-38), Lateinische IVortbildung (1838), Hand - 
buck derlateinischen Etymologie ( 1841 ), and Homer - 
xsches Glossarium (1850-58). [Deh'der-line.] 

Dodge, Mary ( nee Mapes, 1838-1905), born at 
New York, after the death of her husband, a 
lawyer, published Hans B r inker ; or. The Silver 
Skates (1865), &c., and edited St Nicholas (1873). 

Dodge, Theodore Ayrault (1842-1909), mili- 
tary historian, born at Pittsfield, Mass., wrote A 
Bird's-eye View of our Civil War (1885), Alexander 
(1890), Hannibal (1891), Cczsar (1892), Gustavus 
Adolphus (1895), &c. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge (‘ Lewis Carrol 1 ’), 
was born at Daresbury, near Warrington, 27th 
Jan. 1832, and was educated at Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1854 with a 
hrst-dass in mathematics. He took orders in 
1861 , and was mathematical lecturer 1855-81. He 
died 14tli Jan. 1S98. He issued in 1865 Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland , which, with its con- 
tinuation Through the Looking-glass (1872) and its 
illustrations by Tenniel, rapidly became a nursery 
--indeed a household — classic and has been widely 
translated. ‘Alice/ to whom the story was 
originally related during boating excursions, was 
second daughter (d. 1934) of Henry George 
Liddell (q.v.). Dodgson also published Phantas. 
magona{ 1S69), Hunting of the Snark (1S7S), Euclid 
and His Modern Rivals (1879), Sylvie and Bimno 
(1889-93, illus. by Furniss), Curiosa Mathematica 
(1SSS-93), and Sijmbolic Logic (1896). See books 
by his nephew, S. D. Col ling wood (1899); by Isa 
Bowman (1899), Walter do la Mare (1932), Lang- 
ford Reed (1932) ; and selections from his Letters 
(ed. Evelyn Hatch, 1933).— The original MS. of 
Alice s Adventures in Wonderland was sold (19°S) 
to a United States buyer for £15,400. 

Dodington. George Bubb, a ‘person of im- 
portance in his day,' was born plain Bubb in 
1691, the son of an Irish fortune-hunter or 
apothecary, and took the name Dodington in 
1720 on inheriting a fine property from his uncle. 
Resolved ‘to make some figure in the world,’ lie 
had got. into parliament in 1715, and from 1722 to 
1(54 sat for Bridgwater. Otherwise, he was 
always changing his place, from Walpole’s service 
to the Prince of Wales’s, from his to Argyll’s, anon 
back to the Princo’s, and so on ; his one good 
action, that he spoke np for Byng. He was some- 
times in ofllco but oftonor out of it; and he had 
not long reached the goal of his ambition, a peer- 
ago with tlio title Baron Melcombe, when he died 
at Hammersmith 28th July 1762. A soi-disant 
Maecenas, he passed for something of a wit and 
poet. See Browning's Parleying; his posthumous 
diary (1784), that odd self-reveiation of a flunky* 
and a .Study by Lloyd Sanders (1919). 


Dodoens, Rembert ( 1517 - 85 ), botanist, was 
born at Malines and died at Leyden. [Do'doon»t ] 

„ D°ds, Marcus (1834-1909), D.D., was bom at 
Belford, Northumberland, the son of Marcus 
Dods, D.D. (1786-1838), who had been Presby! 
terian minister there since 1810. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh Academy and University" 
was minister of a Free Church in Glasgow m 
1864-89, in 1889 became professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis at the (United) Free Church College 
in Edinburgh, and in 1907 Principal. He pub- 
lished several theological works from 1863. 

Dodsley, Robert, born in 1704 iu Mansfield 
Notts, was apprenticed to a stocking- weaver* 
but, probably ill-treated, ran away and became a 
footman. His leisure he gave to reading, and 
in 1732 published A Muse in Livery. His Toy 
Shop, a dramatic piece, was, through Pope’s in- 
fluence, acted at Covent Garden in 1735 with 
great success. With his profits, and £100 from 
Pope, he set up as bookseller, but still continued 
to write bright plays — The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield (1737), The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green (1741), Rex et Pontifex (1745), &c., which 
were collected as Trifles (1745). In 1738 he bought 
London from the yet unknown Johnson for ten 
guineas; other famous authors for whom he 
published were Pope Young, Akenside, Lord 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Goldsmith, and 
Shenstone. Among his schemes were The Museum 
(1746-47), a collection of historical and social 
essays ; The Preceptor , a book of instruction for 
the young; and the Annual Register , started in 
1759. With a tragedy, Cleone (1758), acted at 
Covent Garden with extraordinary success, he 
closed his career as a dramatist. He is chiefly 
remembered by liis Select Collection of Old Plays 
(12 vols. 1744-45 ; ed. Hazlitt, 1874-76) and liis 
Poems by Several Hands (3 vols. 1748 ; G vols 1758) 
He died on a visit to Durham, 23d Sept. 1764 
See Life by Straus (1910) and Austin Dobson’s 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes ( 2d series, 1894) 
Dodwell, Henry (1641-1711), nonjuror, was 
born in Dublin and died at Shottesbrooke, near 

Maidenhead. See Life by Brokesby (1715). His 

son, Henry (d. 1784), was a deistical writer. 

Doggett, Thomas, a capable London actor, who 
was born in Dublin and died in 1721, founded a 
sculling prize, ‘ Doggett’s Coat and Badge,’ still 
competed for by Thames watermen on 1st August. 

Dohm, Christian Wilhelm von (1751-1820) a 
German political and historical writer. * 

Dohm, Karl August (1806-92), entomologist, 
was born and died at Stettin.— His son Anton 
(1840-1909), also born there, in 1870 founded the 
marine zoological station at Naples. 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, Cicero’s pro- 
fligate son-in-law, was born about 70 b.c., and in 
49 sought refuge from his creditors with Caesar. 
Two years later, having obtained the tribuneship, 
he brought forward a bill cancelling all debts, 
winch led to bloody struggles in Rome. On 
Cresav's murder (44) he usurped the consulate, and 
made a great display of republican sentiments 
until Antony gave him the province of Syria. He 
murdered at Smyrna the proconsul Trebonius, 
and proceeded to wring money from the towns 
of Asia with a recklessness that brought about 
his outlawry. Laodicea, iu which he had shut 
himself up, was taken by Cassius, and Dolabella 
bade one of his own soldiers kill him, 43 b.c. 

Dolby. See Sainton-Dolby. 

Doloi, Carlo or Carlino (1616-86). painter, 
was born and died at Florence. Hie works 
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which are scattered over all Europe, include 
many Madonnas, ‘ St Cecilia/ * Christ Blessing 
the Bread and Wine/ and 4 Herodias with the 

Head of John the Baptist/ [Dol'tchee.] 

Dolet, Etienne, 4 the martyr of the Renais- 
sance/ was born at Orleans, 3d August 1509. At 
the university of Paris he was set upon a life-long 
study of Cicero ; in Venice (1526-32) he imbibed 
the spirit of humanism. At Toulouse he de- 
livered a harangue which procured him three 
days’ imprisonment; at Lyons, his residence 
from 1534, he came under strong suspicion of 
heresy; and killing a man in self-defence he 
fled to Paris, where friends intervened with the 
king (1537). In Lyons he set up a printing-press, 
and was arrested more than once for publishing 
heretical books. In 1544 he was found guilty 
of heresy, on a charge mainly based on an alleged 
mistranslation of Plato, in which he was accused 
of denying the immortality of the soul, and he 
was burned at Paris, 3d August 1546. His chief 
work is Commentaries on the Latin Language. See 
Christie’s Dolet (1880 ; new ed. 1899). [Do-lay.] 

Dolgoru'kova* Katharina, Princess \ u- 
YEVSKAIA (1847-1922) was the favourite of 
Alexander II. (q.v.), who married her in July 
1880, after his first wife’s death. Under the 
pseudonym of Victor Lafert£, she published 
Alexandre II., Details inSdits sur sa me i ntimeet 
sa mort (Geneva, 1882). Her MS moires (1890) 
were suppressed by the Russian government. 
See PalSologue, Tragic Romance of Alexander II. 
(trans. 1926). 

Dollfuss, Engelbert (1892-1934), born at 
Texing in Lower Austria, studied at Vienna and 
Berlin, became leader of the Christian Socialist 
party, and in 1932 Chancellor. In 1933 he 
suspended parliamentary government, drove the 
Socialists into revolt and crushed them. Purged 
of its Socialist majority parliament then granted 
Dollfuss power to remodel the state. In 1934 
conflict with the Nazis culminated in the murder 
of Dollfuss, 25th July. 

DOllinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz, theologian, 
was bom at Bamberg, 28th February 1799. He 
was professor of Ecclesiastical History and Law 
in the university of Munich almost continuously 
from 1826 to 1871, when he was elected rector. 
A staunch Ultramontane, he published Die 
Reformation (1846-48) ; but in 1857 a visit to 
Rome caused a change in his opinions. In 18/0 
the Vatican Council promulgated the decree of 
papal infallibility, and in March 1871 Dollinger 
issued a letter withholding his submission, alike 
as 4 a Christian, a theologian, a historical student, 
and a citizen.' Excommunicated, he took a 
leading part in the summoning of the congress at 
Munich out of which arose the Old Catholics. 
From this time Dollinger advocated the union 
of the various Christian churches, in lectures 
(1872) and otherwise. He published a history 
of moral controversies in the Catholic church 
since the 16th century (with Reusch, 1888), 
Akademische Vortrage (1888-91, Eng. trans. 
1890-95), Beitrage zar Sektengeschichte (1889), 
<fcc., and, with Friedrich and Huber, Janus (1869 ; 
2d ed. as Das Papsttum, 1891). He represented 
his university in the Bavarian Chamber from 
1845 to 1847, and onwards from 1849, and sat in 
the Frankfort Parliament of 1848-49. He died 
10th January 1890. [Nearly Del'ling-er.] 

Dollond, John (1706-61), optician, born in Lon- 
don of Huguenot parentage, in 1752 from a silk- 
weaver turned optician, and devoted himself to 
the invention of an achromatic telescope. His 
success was rewarded with the Copley Medal 


(1758), and in 1761 he was elected an F.R.S. See 
Life by Kelly in the Philosophical Magazine 
(1S04).— His son, Peter (1730-1820), and hi 6 
nephew, George Huggins or Dollond (1774- 
1852), were also noted opticians. 

Dolomieu, Deodat Guy Gratet de (1750-1S01), 
geologist and mineralogist, was born at Dolo- 
mieu in Daupliine, and gave name to ‘dolomite.’ 

Dombrovski, John Henry (1755-1818), born 
near Cracow, fought against Russia (1792-94), 
and, then taking service with Franco, bore a 
distinguished part throughout the Napoleonic 
campaigns. On Napoleon’s fall he returned tc 
Poland, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander a general of cavalry and Polish senator. 

Domenichino, or Domenico Zamfieri (1581 — 
1641), a painter of the Bolognese school, was 
born in Bologna and died at Naples. His master- 
piece is the ‘Communion of St Jerome’ (1614), in 
the Vatican ; other productions are ‘ Diana and 
her Nymphs,’ ‘Guardian Angel,’ ‘St John,’ ‘St 
Sebastian,’ and the ‘Cure of the Demoniac Boy,’ 
at Grotta Ferrata. [Dom-en-i-kce'no.] 

Domett, Alfred, C.M.G. (1811-87), poet and 
administrator in New Zealand, where he lived 
from 1842 to 1871. He was born at Camberwell, 
like his life-long friend, Browning (who calls 
him 4 Waring ’) ; studied at St John’s College. 
Cambridge ; and was called to the bar in 1841. 

Dominic, St, the founder in 1216 of an order 
of preaching friars, was born about 1170 at 
Calaruega in Old Castile, and studied at Palen- 
cia. Here he acquired such a name for piety 
and learning that in 1193 the Bishop of Osina 
made him a canon, and relied mainly on his aid 
in reforming the whole chapter according to the 
Augustinian rule. The young man led a life 
of rigorous asceticism, and devoted himself to 
missionary labours among Moslems and ‘here- 
tics.’ In 1204 he accompanied his bishop on 
a political mission, and thrice had to traverse 
the south of France, peopled almost entirely by 
Albigenses. He undertook the work of their 
conversion, and travelled from place to place on 
foot, bearing St Paul’s epistles in his hands and 
preaching everywhere. He continued his labours 
for ten years, and gathered like-minded com- 
panions round him, for whom he founded the first 
house of his order at Toulouse. He also set up 
an asylum for women in danger from heretical 
influence, which developed into an order of 
nuns. Unhappily, events occurred which have 
left a deep stain on his memory and that of his 
order, associating it closely with the Inquisi- 
tion. Innocent III., incensed by the murder 
of his legate, Peter of Castelnau, called the 
barons of northern France, led by Simon de 
Montfort, to a crusade against the heretics ; and 
Dominic in an evil hour became a consenting 
party to these cruelties. In 1215 he went to 
the fourth Lateran Council, and Innocent III. 
promised approval of his new order on condi- 
tion that it adopted an old rule. Dominic 
chose the rule of St Augustine, and next year 
the authorisation was given by Honorius III. 
Dominic became ‘ Master of the Sacred Palace, 
an office which has continued hereditary in the 
order. In 1220 the Dominicans, in imitation of 
their Franciscan brethren, adopted a poverty so 
rigid that not even the order as a corporation 
could hold houses or lands, and thus they 
forced themselves to become mendicants or 
beggars. Dominic died at Bologna, 6th August 
1221. He had lived to see his order occupying 
sixty houses and divided into eight provinces. 
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ffc had spread to England, where from their dress 
they were called Black Friars; to northern 
trance, Italy, Spain, and Austria. He was 
canonised in 1233 by his friend Gregory IX. 

by ,, P ; acordaire > Archbishop Alemany, 
n mn0 (1 S? lb Herkless > Guiraud (trans! 

(ivoia 187 ^ 7 $ ^ V ° Tdre de St Domini ^ ue 

Dominis, Marco Antonio de, born in 1506 
iii the Dalmatian island of Aibe, when Arch- 
bishop of Spalato became involved in the quarrel 
between the papacy and Venice, and resigned 
his see for reasons given in his Consilium Pro - 
fectionis (1010). In 1010 he came to England, 
m 1618 was by James I. appointed Master of the 
feavoy, and in 1019 Dean of Windsor. In his De 
Re publico. Ecclcsiastica (1617) he disputed the 
supremacy of the pope ; in 1619 he published 
without authority Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Irent. His enemy Paul V. died in 1020, and 
was succeeded by Gregory XV., a relative of 
De Donums, who now began to intrigue with 
Home for a return to the bosom of the Church 
He left England in 1022, and while waiting at 
Brussels denounced in his Consilium Reditu s the 
Umrch of England as a wretched schism. He 
went on to Rome, but was seized by the Inquisi- 
tion, and died in prison in 1024. De Dominis 
wrote his De Radiis Pisus et Lucis in Vitris Per - 
speclivis ct Iridc in Kill. 

Domitia'nus, T. Flavius (51-90 a.d.), a son of 
\ espasian, succeeded his elder brother Titus as 
Roman emperor in 81. He ruled at first well, 
but, after the failure of Ills campaigns (87) 
against the Dacians and Marcomanni, gave way 
to the most atrocious cruelties. These became 
so intolerable that a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was assassinated. See a 
Vrench monograph by -S. Gsell (1894). 

Donaldson, James (1751-1S30), an Edinburgh 
newspaper proprietor and bookseller, who left 
about £240,000 to found a 4 hospital ' (school) for 
300 poor children. It was built in 1842-51 from 
designs by Playfair at a cost of about £120,000. 

Donaldson, Sir James (1831-1915; knighted 
1907), born at Aberdeen, became rector of Stirling 
High School (1854), classical master in Edinburgh 
High School (1856), its rector (1866), Humanity 
professor at Aberdeen (1881), principal of the 
United College at St Andrews (1886), and principal 
of its University (1890). He wrote on Greek, 
patristic, theological, and educational subjects. 

Donaldson, John William, D.D., philologist, 
was born m London, of Haddington ancestry 
7th June 1811. He entered Trinity College 
Cambridge, and graduating in 1834 as second 
classic and senior optime, became a fellow 
and tutor of his college. From 1841 to 1855 he 
was headmaster of Bury St Edmunds grammar- 
school (he almost emptied it); thereafter he 
tutored at Cambridge with great success, till his 
death, from overwork, in London, 10th February 
1861. Donaldson’s New Cratylus (1839) was the 
first attempt on a large scale to familiarise 
Englishmen with German principles of com- 
parative philology. In Varronianus (1844) he 
undertook for Latin what in the New Cratylus 
ho had done for Greek ; unluckily, Professor Key 
had here in a measure forestalled him. Jashar 
(Berlin, 1854) sought to distinguish by critical 
tests the fragments of the lost Book of Jasluir 
embedded in the Hebrew Pentateuch. It is a 
clover, too clever, piece of rash speculation; 
nor did Donaldson better his position by Chris • 


tian Orthodoxy (1857). The Theatre of the Greeks 
though originally by Buckham, was so recasi 
by Donaldson as to be practically his ; to him 
too, belongs the completion of K. O. Mhller’a 
History of Greek Literature. — His youngest 
brother was the Australian statesman, Sir 
bTUART Alexander Donaldson (1812-67). 

Donaldson, Thomas Leverton (1795-18851 
a London architect and author. h 

Donat. See Donatus. 

Donatello (properly Donato di Betto BardiL 
the greatest of the early Tuscan sculptors was 
born in Florence about 1386, and died there 
13th March 1466. He may be regarded as the 
founder of modern sculpture, as the first pro- 
ducer since classic times of statues complete and 
independent in themselves and not mere adjuncts 
of their architectural surroundings. Among his 
works are the marble statues of SS. Peter, Mark 
and George for the exterior of San Michele ; and 
the tombs of Pope John XXIII. in the Baptistery 
of Cardinal Braucacci at Naples, and of Barto- 
lomeo Aragazzi at Montepulciano, works in which 
he was aided by Miclielozzi. The influence of his 
study of the antique is very visible in his bronze 
statue of David, now in the Bargello Museum. 
Morence where also are his celebrated marble 
bas-reliefs of singing and dancing children, origin- 
ally designed as a balustrade for the organ of the 
cathedral. At Padua is the noble bronze eques- 
trian statue of the Condottiere, Gattamelata. 

/foo*x VO o ks by *I a, l fcz < Par * 1885 >. Schmarsow 
(1886), Semper (1887), Pastor (1892), Lord Bal- 

carres (1903), A. G. Meyer (1904), Crutwell (1911). 

Donati, Giambattista (1826-73), astronomer, 
was born at Pisa and died at Florence. He dis- 
covered £ he brilliant comet (‘ Douati’s comet’) of 
1858. [Do-nah'tec. J 

Dona'tus, iELius, taught grammar and rhetoric 
at Homo iibout 300 a.d., amongst others to St 
Jerome. His treatises form a pretty complete 
course of Latin grammar, and in the middle ages 
were the only text-book used in the schools, so 
that Donat came, in western Europe, to mean 
grammar-book. He also wrote a commentary 

on Terence, of which we have only a part A 

later grammarian, Tiberius Claudius Donatus 
(c. 400), wrote a very worthless life of Virgil — 
Donatus Magnus, bishop (312) of Carthage 
was a leader of the Donatists. * 

Don Carlos. See Carlos. 

ponders, Franciscus Cornelis 0818-89). ocu. 
list and professor of Physiology at Utrecht. 

Donizetti, Gaetano, composer, was born 25th 
November 1797, at Bergamo, where and at 
Bologna he studied music. His first opera. 
L/n ico di Borgogna, was produced in 1818 at 
) eiuce with success, and was followed by others 
in rapid succession. But the work which carried 
his lame beyond Italy was Anna Bolena, pro- 
p n lc . etl •tMitan in 1880. On his earliest visit to 
l aris, in 1835, Ins Marino Faliero met with little 
success, but immediately afterwards Lucia di 
Lammennoor took the Neapolitan public by 

’ J-!/ 1S j 0 l 1 ,? r evisi ^ Paris, and brought 
out Lo idle du lttgiment, Luertzia Borgia, and 

La Favonta, the last act of which is his master- 

1”°% WftS V ritten in three to four hours, 
in 1843 the comic opera Don Pasuuale was well 

received ; but the gloomy theme of Dom S4bat' 
SVT 8 S C tricl*on bf 
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Donnay, Maurice (1859-1945), dramatist, born 
in Paris, admitted to the French Academy in 1907, 
wrote V Autre Danger (1902) and other plays. 

Donne, John, poet, was born in London, with 
likelihood in 1571. His mother was daughter 
of John Heywood, himself related to Sir Thomas 
More ; his father, a prosperous London iron- 
monger of good Welsh descent, died early in 
1576,. leaving a widow and six children. Young. 
Donne was brought up a Catholic; in 1584 was 
admitted at Hart Hall, Oxford; and here began 
his life-long friendship with Sir Henry Wotton. 
He took a Cambridge degree, and, having spent 
some years in foreign travel, was admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1592. After a careful examina- 
tion of the points at issue, he joined the 
Anglican communion ; in 1590 he accompanied 
the Cadiz expedition of Essex, and on his return 
from the ‘Islands Voyage’ (1597) was secretary 
to the lord-keeper. Here Donne made the 
acquaintance of many of flie chief men of his 
day, and wrote, without printing it, great part of 
his poetry. His wit, beauty, and charm brought 
him the warmest friendships, and the passionate 
love withal of Anne, the young daughter of Sir 
George More, brother of the lord-keeper’s wife. 
The pair were secretly married about the close of 
1601, the bride being but seventeen. Sir George 
at once caused Donne to be committed to prison, 
and persuaded the lord-keeper into dismissing 
him. His wife’s cousin gave them hospitality 
till 1604; then at Mitcham he assisted Thomas 
Morton in his controversies with Catholics. 
His Pseudo-Martyr (1610) was written to but- 
tress the royal argument about the attitude 
of Catholics to the oath of allegiance. During 
this period also Donne wrote much verse. His 
Divine Poems he sent in 1607 to George Herbert's 
mother. The first poem that he printed was his 
famous elegy (1611) on the daughter of Sir Robert 
Drury, who carried Donne abroad with him for 
some months. It was at Paris that he saw the 
veridical vision of his wife with a dead child in 
her arms. His friend Morton, later Bishop of 
Durham, had long urged Donne to take orders, and, 
after a serious study of theology, he was ordained 
in 1015. The king at once appointed him a royal 
chaplain, and fourteen country livings were 
offered him within a year. He accepted in 1616 
the rectory of Keyston, in Hunts, as well as that 
of Sevenoaks, keeping the latter until his death. 
As reader also at Lincoln’s Inn he quickly took 
the front rank among the preachers of the time. 
In August 1617 the death of his mucli-loved wife, 
the mother of his seven living and five buried 
children, left him almost detached from the 
world ; yet he continued to preach with saint-like 
fervour for ten years after his elevation to the 
deanery of St Paul’s in 1621. He died 31st 
March 1631, and was buried in St Paul’s. Ben 
Jonson told Drummond that he esteemed Donne 
‘the first poet in the world in some things,’ 
but that he would perish ‘ for not being under- 
stood ;’ and to Dryden this chief of the ‘ meta- 
physical poets ’ seemed ‘ the greatest wit, though 
not the best poet of our nation.’ See Lives by 
Izaak Walton and by E. Gosse (1899), a Biblio- 
graphy (1914) By G. Keynes, Prof. Grierson’s 
editions of his poems (1912), studies by Mary P. 
Ramsay (French, 1917), Aronstein (Germ. i. 1922), 
Mrs Simpson (1924), Faussct (1924), Praz (Ital. 
1925), P. Legouis (1928). 

Donne, William Bodham (1807-82), born at 
Mattishall, Norfolk, from Bury St Edmunds 
grammar-school passed to Caius College, Cam- 


bridge, in 1852 became librarian of tlie London 
Library, and from 1857 to 1874 was examiner of 
plays. Besides writing lor the Edinburgh , Ex- 
aminer, Westminster , &c., he published Old Roads 
and New Roads (1852), Essays upon the Drama 
(1S58), Letters of George 111. to Lord North (1867), 
Euripides (1872), and Tacitus (1873). For his re- 
lations to FitzGerald, the Kembles, Crabb Robin- 
son, A. H. Hallam, Trench, and Merivale, see W. 
B. Donne and his Friends, by Miss Johnson (1905). 

Doo, George Thomas (1800-86), line-engraver, 
was born in Christ Church parish, Surrey, and 
in 1851 was elected an F.R.S., in 1857 an Aca- 
demician. ‘ Nature,’ or the ‘ Calmady Children/ 
alter Lawrence, is his masterpiece. 

Dooley, Mr. See Dunne. 

Doolittle, Helda, known as * H. D.’, iinagist 
poet, born in 1886, at Bethlehem, Pa., lived in 
London from 1911, and married Richard Ald- 
ington (q.v.) in 1913. 

Doppler, Christian (1803-53), born at Salz- 
burg, professor of Physics at Vienna (1851). 

* Doppler’s principle,* explains the shift of lines 
In the spectrum of a star moving towards or 
from the observer. 

Dora d’lstria. See Ghika. 

Doran, John (1807-78), born in London, 
brought out a melodrama, Justice , or the Venetian 
Jew, at the Surrey Theatre in 1824. His 
Sketches and Reminiscences appeared in 1828, 
and in 1835 a History of Reading. In 1854 he 
published Habits and Men, followed by Table 
Traits, History of Court Fools (1858), A Lady of 
the Last Century (1873, an account of Mrs Mon- 
tagu), Mann and Manners (1876, the letters of 
Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole), London in 
Jacobite Times (1877), Memories of Our Great 
Towns (1878), besides many books on kings and 
queens and on stage history. Dr Doran was 
repeatedly acting-editor of the Athenceum ; edited 
the Church and State Gazette (1841-52) ; and at 
his death was editor of Notes and Queries. 

Dorat, Jean. See Daurat. 

Dore, Gustave, painter and book-illustrator, 
was born at Strasburg, Gth January 1833. He 
first made his mark by his illustrations to Rabe- 
lais (1854) and to The Wandering Jew and Balzac’s 
Contes Drolatigues (1856). These were followed by 
illustrated editions of Dante’s Inferno (1861), the 
Conies of Perrault and Don Quixote (1803), the Pur- 
gatorio and Paradiso of Dante (1868), the Bible 
(1865-66), Paradise Lost (1866), Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King (1867-68), La Fontaine’s Fables (1867), 
and many other series of designs, which in the 
end deteriorated. Between 1850 and 1870 Dore 
earned £280,000 by his pencil. He also executed 
much in colour, exhibiting ‘ Alma ’ and ‘Inker- 
mann’ in the Salons of 1855 and 1857. Two of 
his most successful oil-pictures are ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca da Rimini’ (1863) and ‘The Neo- 
phyte * (1868). He died 23d January 1883. See 
Lives by Delorme (Paris, 1879), Miss Roosevelt 
(1886), and Blanchard Jerrold (1891). [Do-ray.] 

Doria, Andrea, Genoese admiral, was born at 
Oneglia of an ancient princely house, 30th Novem- 
ber 1466 or 1468. After serving under various 
Italian princes he returned to Genoa in 1503. In 
1513 he received command of the Genoese fleet, 
and in 1519 defeated the Turkish corsairs off 
Pianosa. In 1522 the imperial faction were 
restored to power in Genoa, and Doria, an anti- 
imperialist, transferred his allegiance to Francis 
I. In command of the French fleet, he defeated 
Charles V., blockaded Genoa, and proclaimed the 
independence of the republic. In 1529, fearing 
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tlie predominance of Francis, Doria went over 
to Charles V., entered Genoa amid popular 
acclamation, and established an aristocratic 
government which lasted to the end of the re- 
public. The emperor gave him the order of the 
Golden Fleece and the princesliip of Melfi. In 
1531 he made a descent on the stronghold of the 
corsair 13arbarossa, and in 1532 took Patras from 
the Turks. In 1535 he took part with Charles V. 
in the bombardment of the Goletta forts and the 
destruction of Barbarossa's fleet. In 1538, with 
the combined fleets of the empire, the pope, and 
the Venetians, Doria engaged Barbarossa (inde- 
cisively) off Prevesa. At Algiers in 1541, and at 
Jerba in 1500, he suffered disastrous reverses 
from the Turks. His later years were disturbed 
by the conspiracy of the Fieschi and stained by 
his savage revenge for the murder of his nephew 
Gianettino. Doria died at Genoa, 25th November 
1560. He was the idol of his people and the 
honoured counsellor of Charles V. and of his son 
Philip. See Lives by Guerrazzi (3d ed. Milan, 
1874) and Petit (Par. 1887). 

Dorisla'us, Isaac, born in 1595 at Alkmaar in 
Holland, came about 1627 to England. For some 
months lie was History lecturer at Cambridge, 
and in 1640 he was appointed judge-advocate. 
He sided with the parliament, helped to bring 
Charles I. to his doom, and in 1649 was sent to 
Holland to bring about an alliance with Eng- 
land. He had just reached the Hague when, 
he was assassinated by twelve royalists. 

Dora, Bernhard (1805-81), orientalist, was 
born near Coburg, and died at St Petersburg. 

Dora, Heinrich Ludwig Egmont (1804-92), 
composer, born at Konigsberg, died in Berlin. 

Doraer, Isaak August (1809-84), Protestant 
theologian, born near Tuttlingen in Wurttem- 
berg, in 1861 became a professor at Berlin. 

Dorothea of Zell. See Konigsmark. 

Dflrpfeld, Wilhelm (1853-1940), archaeologist, 
born in Barmen, was Schliemann’s collaborator 
and successor at Troy, professor at Jena 1923. 

Dorregaray, Antonio, Marquis of Eraul 
( 1820-82), Carlist leader in 1836 and 1872. 

D’Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, Count, 
the 4 last of the dandies, 4 was born in Paris, 4th 
September 1801. In 1822 he attached himself to 
Lady Blessington (q.v.). In 1827 he married 
Lady Harriet Gardiner, Lord Blessington's 
fifteen-year-old daughter by a former wife. In 
1829 Lord Blessington died, and D'Orsay, separ- 
ated from his wife, took up his residence next 
door to Lady Blessington’s in London, where for 
twenty years they defied the conventions in the 
midst of a society of authors, artists, and men of 
fashion. An intimate friend and supporter of 
Louis Napoleon, he naturally looked for a position 
when the exile became prince-president and 
D’Orsay a bankrupt ; but the Directorsliip of 
Fino Arts in Paris was conferred upon him only 
a few days before his death on 4th August 1852. 
Dorset, Earls of. See Sackville. 

Dositheus, (1) a Jewish hercsiarch of the 1st 
century a.d., who insisted on a painfully rigorous 
observance of the Sabbath, and died of exccssivo 
fasting. — (2) A lth-century grammarian, who 
wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys. 

Dosso Dossi, properly Giovanni i>i Nicol6 
Luteuo (1479-1542), religious painter, was born 
near Mantua and died at Ferrara. 

Dost Mohammed Khan (c. 1798-1803) niado 
himself ruler of Kabul in 1820, and until 1855 
pursued n pro-Russiau, anti-British policy. 


Dostoevsky, or Dostoieffsky, Fyodor Mik- 
hailovich, novelist, was born at Moscow, 30th 
October 1821, the son of a surgeon. Leaving the 
Engineers for literature, he published Poor 
Folk in 1846. Joining revolutionary circles in 
St Petersburg, he was condemned to death (1849), 
reprieved at the last moment, and sent to hard 
labour in Siberia. In 1854 he was enrolled in a 
Siberian corps. His sufferings are recorded in 
House of the Dead. In 1859 he returned to St 
Petersburg. His masterpiece. Crime and Punish- 
ment (1866), is one of the most powerful realistic 
works of fiction. Other important books are 
The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazov. Domestic 
trials, financial troubles, and ill-health clouded 
his later life, spent abroad, and from 1871 in St 
Petersburg as a Slavophil journalist. He died 
28th January 1881. See his Letters and Reminis- 
cences (trans. Koteliansky and Murry, 1923) and 
Diary of a Writer (begun 1876) ; Lives by 
Soloviev (trans. 1916), his daughter (trans. 1921) 
and Carr (1931); studies by J. A. T. Lloyd 
(1912), J. M. Murry (1916). 

Don, Gerard. See Dow. 

Douce, Francis (1757-1834), an eccentric and 
learned antiquary, born in London, was some 
time keeper of the British Museum MSS. 

Doughty, Charles Montagu (1843-1920), 
born at Theberton Hall in Suffolk, studied at 
Caius College, Cambridge. Out of two years 4 
travel and hardship in Arabia (1875-77), slowly 
grew his great book Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(1888), a prose classic. Austere, archaic and 
artificial like his prose are his epics. Dawn in 
Britain (1906), Mansoul (1923), &c. See Life by 
D. G. Hogarth (1928). 

Douglas, a family whose origin is lost in 
obscurity, but which in the beginning of the 15th 
century was thought to spring from the same 
stock as the Murrays. — William de Douglas, whe 
witnessed charters between 1175 and 1213, had 
six sons, of whom Archibald was his heir 
and Brice became Bishop of Moray. Sir Archi- 
bald is a witness to charters between 1190 and 
1232. Sir William cle Douglas, apparently his son, 
figures from 1240 to 1273. His younger son, 

‘ William the Hardy, 4 spoiled the monks of Mel- 
rose, and was the first man of mark who joined 
Wallace in the rising against the English in 1297. 
It appears that he possessed lands in one English 
and in seven Scottish counties— Northumberland 
Berwick, Edinburgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dum- 
fries, and Wigtown. His son, the Good Sir James 
Douglas (c. 12S0-1S30), called also ‘the Black 
Douglas 4 from his swarthy complexion, was 
Bruce’s greatest captain in the War of Indepen- 
dence. The hero of seventy fights, he is said to 
have won them all but thirteen. He was slain 
in Andalusia, bearing the heart of Bruce (q.v.L 
whence the 4 bloody heart 4 in the Douglas arm£ 
His son William fell at Halidon Hill ; and the 
next Lord of Douglas, Hugh, brother of Sir 
James, and a canon of Glasgow, made over the 
now great domains of the family in 1342 to his 
nephew Sir William. 

Earls of Douglas.— The Douglases had since 
the time of William the Hardy held the title of 
Lords of Douglas ; in 135S Sir William (c. 1827- 
84) was made Earl of Douglas, and by marriage 
became Earl of Mar about 1874. His son, James, 
second Earl of Douglas (c. 1S5S-S8), fell at Otter- 
burn, leaving no legitimate issue. His aunt 
had married for her second husband «one of her 
brother’s esquires, Janies of Sandilands, and 
through her Lord Torphichen, whose harony was 
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a creation of Queen Mary in 15G4, is now the heir 
general of the House of Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas, meanwhile, was be- 
stowed on an illegitimate son of the Good Sir 
James — Archibald (c. 1328-1400), Lord of Gallo- 
way surnamed the Grim. By his marriage with 
the heiress of Bothwell he added that barony to 
the Douglas domains ; and he married his only 
daughter to the heir-apparent of the Scottish 
crown, and his eldest son to the eldest daughter 
of the Scottish king. His son, Archibald, fourth 
Earl (c. 1309-1424), called ‘Tyneman, was 

wounded and taken prisoner by Hotspur at 
Homildon in 1402, next year at Shrewsbury was 
again wounded and taken prisoner, and, repairing 
to France, was made Duke of Touraine, and fell 
at Verneuil. His son, Archibald, fifth Earl (c. 
1391-1439), fought in the French wars. His son, 
William, sixth Earl (c. 1423-40), was decoyed 
into Edinburgh Castle, and beheaded, along with 
his brother. His Scottish earldom was bestowed 
on his grand-uncle (the second son of Archibald 
the Grim), James, the ‘Gross’ (c. 1371-1443), who 
in 1437 had been made Earl of Avondale. His 
son, William, eighth Earl (c. 1425-52), was for a 
time all-powerful with James II., who made lnm 
lieutenant-general of the realm ; but afterwards 
losing the royal favour, he seems to have entered 
into a confederacy against the king, by whom lie 
was sUbbed in Stirling Castle. His brother 
James, ninth Earl (1420-88), in 1454 made open 
war against James II. The issue seemed doubt- 
ful until the Hamiltons sided with the king, and 
Douglas fled to England. His brothers, who still 
mainUined the struggle, were defeated at Arkm- 
holm (Langholm) in May 1455 ; and the earldom 
of Douglas came to an end by forfeiture. 3 he 
last earl lived many years in England, leagued 
himself in 1484 with the exiled Duke of Albany, 
was defeated and Uken prisoner at Lochmaben, 
and died in the abbey of Lindores. 

Earls of Anous. — William, first Earl of 
Douglas, while securing the earldom of Mar also 
secured the affections of the young widow of 
his wife’s brother, Margaret Stewart, Countess 
of Angus and Mar. The issue of this amour was 
a son, George, who in 1389 had a grant of his 
mother’s earldom of Angus. George, fourth Earl 
of Angus (c. 1412-62), aided the king against the 
Douglases in 1454 ; his loyalty was rewarded by 
a grant of their old inheriUncc of Douglas-dale 
and other lands; and so, in the phrase of the 
time, ‘the Red Douglas put down the Black. 
His son, Archibald, fifth Earl (c. 1449-1514), was 
nicknamed Bell-tlie-Cat from the lead he took 
against Cochrane (q.v.) at Lauder ; he filled the 
highest offices in the state and added largely to 
the family possessions. His grandson, Archibald, 
sixth Earl (c. 1489-1557), in 1514 married Mar- 
garet, widow of James IV. of Scotland. By this 
marriage was a daughter, Margaret, who, marry- 
ing the Earl of Lennox, became the mother of 
Darnley, Queen Mary’s husband and James VI. s 
father. The Earl of Angus had for a time 
supreme power in Scotland, but in 1528 James 
V. escaped from his hands, and sentence of for- 
feiture was passed against him and his kinsmen. 
On James’s death in 1542 Angus was restored to 
his estates and honours. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, David, whose son, Archibald, the 
‘Good Earl’ (1558-88), died without male issue, 
and the earldom passed to a kinsman, William 
Douglas of Glenbervie. 

Marquises and Duke of Douglas, and Lords 
Douglas. — William, eleventh Earl of Angus 
(1589-1660), was created Marquis of Douglas in 


1033. Archibald, third Marquis (1094-1761), was 
created Duke of Douglas in 1703, and died child- 
less, when his dukedom became extinct, and his 
niarquisate devolved on the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. His sister, Lady Jane Douglas (109S-1753), 
married in 1746 Sir John Stewart of Grandtully, 
and cave birth to twin sons in 1748. One of 
them died in 1753 ; the other in 1701 was served 
heir of entail to the Duke of Douglas. 1 Ins was 
disputed on the ground that he was not really 
her son ; but the House of Loids m 1< <1 settled 
the famous Dovglcis Cause in his favour. In Lib 
he was made Baron Douglas of Douglas Castle, 
which title became extinct on the death of Ins 
son James, fourth Lord Douglas, in 1S57, when 
the Douglas estates devolved on his niece, the 
Countess of Home. 

Earls of Morton.— Sir Andrew de Douglas, 
who appears in record in 1248, was apparently a 
younger son of Sir Archibald, the second chief 
of the house. His great-grandson (?), Sir William 
Douglas, the 4 Knight of Liddesdale (c. 1300- 
53), was assassinated by his kinsman, William, 
first Earl of Douglas. The grandson of Ins 
nephew, Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith, married 
a daughter of James I., and in 1458 was created 
Earl of Morton. His grandson, the third earl, 
dying without male issue in 1553, the earldom 
devolved on his youngest daughter’s husband, 
the Regent Morton (q.v.), and from him the 
present Earl of Morton is descended. 

Janies, second Earl of Douglas and Mar, had an 
illegitimate son, Sir William Douglas of Drum- 
lanrig, whose descendants were created Viscounts 
of Drumlanrig in 102S, Earls of Queensberry in 
1033, Marquises of Queensberry in 1081, Dukes of 
Queensberry in 1083, Earls of March in 1097, and 
Earls of Solway in 1700. On the death of the 
fourth Duke of Queensberry (q.v.) in 1810, that 
title went to the Duke of Buccleucli ; the title 
of Marquis of Queensberry went to Sir Charles 
Douglas of Kelliead ; and that of Earl of March 
to the Earl of Wemyss. In 1040 the third 
son of the first Marquis of Douglas was created 
Earl of Selkirk ; in 1051 the eldest son was 
created Earl of Ormond, in 1001 Earl of Forfar; 
and in 1075 the fourth son was created Earl of 
Dumbarton. In 1041 the second son of the tenth 
Earl of Angus was created Lord Mordington. 
In 1033 Sir Robert Douglas (c. 1574-1039) was 
created Viscount Belhaven. See the histones of 
the house by Hume of Godscroft (1644 ; 2 vols. 
1748) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (2 vols. 4to, 
1902V and the Do'itglas Book , by Sir W. Fraser (4 
vols. 1885). [Originally Doo'glas ; now Dug" las.] 

Douglas, Lord Alfred Bruce (1870-1945); son 
of the 8th Marquis of Queensberry, was a poet. 

Douglas, David (1798-1834), botanical traveller 
in North America, born at Scone, was killed by 
a wild bull in Hawaii. See his Journal (1915). 

Douglas, Gawain or Gavin, the poet-bishop, 
was the third son of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, and was bom at Tantallon Castle about 
1474. Educated at St Andrews for the priest- 
hood, in 1501 he was made dean or provost of 
St Giles, Edinburgh. From the marriage of his 
nephew, the sixth Earl of Angus, to James I\ . s 
widowed queen, Douglas expected rapid pre- 
ferment, but when, through her influence, he 
had obtained the bishopric of Dunkeld (January 
1515), he was imprisoned on an old statute lor 
receiving bulls from the pope, and not con- 
secrated until more than a year after. On the 
fall of Angus, the bishop fled to England to 
obtain the aid of Henry VIII., but was suddenly 
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^°* n h y the P Ia £ U(J in September 

wnrv a a - nd i bl i rle ^ t in the church of the Savoy. His 

wHftAT! D - ClU ?cAT^ Palice of Honour , most likely 
written in 1501, an allegory of the life of the 

“us man; a translation of the JEneid, with 
prologues, finished about 1513, the first version 
of a Latin poet published in English ; and King 
Hart, an allegory of disputed authorship, first 
printed apparently in Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish 
Poems (1786). There is also a minor poem, Con- 
science. Dr J. Small edited his works (1874). 

Douglas, George. See Brown, G. D. 

Douglas, S jr Howard, Bart., G.C.B. (1776- 
1801), son of Admiral Sir C. Douglas, born at Gos- 
port, served in Canada and the Peninsula, and was 

fni3 r n52S r r 0f Brunswick (1823-29), where he 
founded Iredericton university. Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands (1835-40), and 

rmvni ™M-* rp ° o1 (1842-46). He wrote on 
naval and military matters. 

Douglas John (1721-1807), the son of a Pitten- 
weem shopkeeper, was educated at Dunbar and 
Oxford ; as an army chaplain was present at Fon- 
tenoy ( 1 74o), and became Bishop of Carlisle (1787) 

n?o?^ f ^ inds0r (1788) ’ and Bis h°P of Salisbury 
(1791). He wrote much— a defence of Milton from 

Lauder s charge of plagiarism (1750), the famous 

Potter on the Criterion of Miracles (1754) against 

Hume, ironical attacks on the Hutchinsonians. 

I r' 0 , lti 1 cal , r P ani I 3llIfi ts- See his Select Works, 

Douglas, Norman, bom in Austria in 1868, 
lived much in Italy, and wrote natural history 
memoirs ; baffling novels— South Wind (1917) 
Ilenf (1920), In the Beginning (1928); 
scho ariy wayward travel books— Siren Land 
<^11, Old Calabria (1919), Alone (1921), & c . 
See his Together (1923), and Looking Back (1934). 

Douglas. RoBERT (1594-1674), a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister who helped on the Restoration, 
nut would not acknowledge episcopacy. 

Douglas, Srn Robert (1694-1770), a Scottish 
baronet, compiled a Peerage of Scotland (1764). 

Douglas, Sir Robert Kennaway (1838-1913) 
born near Ott cry St Mary, in 1858 went to China, 
in 18/3 became Chinese professor at King’s 
College, London, and wrote on Chinese subjects. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold, born at Brandon, 
Vermont, 23d April 1813, became attorney-general 
Illinois in 1834, member of the legislature in 
1835, secretary of state in 1840, and judge of the 
supreme court in 1841. He was returned to 
congress in 1843-44-46, and to the U.S. senate in 
1847-52 -o 8. His policy was to 4 make the United 
States an ocean-bound republic,’ and on the 
question of slavery he maintained that each 
territory should decide whether it should be a 
free or a slave state. In I860 he was nominated 
tor the presidency, but was defeated by Lincoln. 
He died at Chicago, 3d June 1861. 

Douglas. Sir William Fettes, P.R.S.A., born 
at Edinburgh, 29th March 1822, studied at the 
university there, and for several years was in 
business. From landscape ho turned to figure- 
subjects, producing • Hudibras and Ralph visiting 
♦J 1 ® AstrolORcr' ( 1850), • Loveland the Antiquary • 
(1857), Tho Summons to the Secret Tribunal* 
(1800), and * The Magic Mirror *(1872). His later 
years were entirely devoted to landscape wntcr- 
colours Ho was elected A.R.S.A. lu 1851, 

20Hi A j»i" 1S0I: n,ld P - Bs - A - 111 1882 - Uc <“•* 

Douglass. Frederick (1817-05), mulatto 
orator, was horn at Tucknhoc, near Easton, 
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Maryland. In 1838 he escaped from a Baltimore 
shipyard, and changed his name from Lloyd Jr 
Bailey. He lectured on slavery (1845-47\ 
Great Britain, where £150 was collectedtobuv 
his freedom. In 1847 he started Frederick 
Douglass s Paper at Rochester, N.Y. HeS 
various public offices and was U.S. minister 
Hayti (1889). See his own Life and Times (1881^ 

new ed. 1893) and the Life by Booker T Wash* 
ington (1907) Wa sh- 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-97), bora at Lam 
beth, entered his father’s pottery there and*m 

1846 introduced stoneware drain pipes iitead ot 
flat-bottomed brick drains ; in 1848 started works 
later the largest in the world, near Dudley h 4 
furthered the revival in art pottery. IDoal’toni 

Doumer, Paul born at Aurillao In 1857, was 
a working jeweller, jouraalist, deputy (i*r£\ 

?^ rn £ T ' GeQeml of ^ench In do- China 
1902), President of the Chamber (1905-6) of the 
benate (1927-31), of the Republic (1931-32) He 
was shot by a mad Russian fascist, 6th Mav 1932 
and died next day. [Doo-mair.] y * 

Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937), first Protes. 
tant I resident of the French Republic (1924~3i\* 

1013-l4 rn i934 ^ i f ues *y ives * H« was premier in 
r. 3 , 14 ' 1934 (when he faded to carry constitu- 
tional changes); President of the Senate 1923-24 

Doumic Ren£ (1860-1937), born in Paris, critic’ 
^ er , (190 ? ) A and Permanent secretary (1923) 
Fren eb Academy, and editor of the Revue 
des Deux M ondes from 1916. [Doo-meck. ] 

Dove, Heinrich Wilhelm (1803-79). meteor- 
°f°xT S A’ k° rn & t Liegnitz, in 1845 became professor 

Philosophy at Berlin. Besides other 
?^ 1 d d SC ?- VerIe f he a PPPed the stereoscope 

to the detection of forged bank-notes. His Dvs- 

was Published In 1853 by the 

m ,at i on * and his Da8 ° e8etz der Sturme 

(1857) has also been translated. [Do'veh.] e 

Dove, Patrick Edward (1815-73), volunteer 
rifleman and writer on philosophy, sport &c 
was born at Lasswade, Midlothian. V ® c ** 

Dover, Lord. See Ellis (George Agar) 

Dover, Robert (1575-1041), a Warwickshire at 
torney, founded the Cotswold games about 1604 

Dover, Thomas (1660-1742), a London MD * 
the inventor of 4 Dover’s Powder,* who in 1 7no 
wldlst captain of a privateer, had taken Alex- 
ander Selkirk off from Juan Fern&ndez. X 

Dow, or Dou, Gerard (1613-75), was born and 

ic e 4 Ti L nmi eD 't ^ C f stud . ied lmde r Rembrandt 

at l flr J t mai ? 1 y occupied himself 
jith portraiture, but soon turned to genre. Hte 

*-00 works include his own portrait, his wife’s 

and The Poulterer’s Shop,* in the NaUoSal 

Gallery, London ; and his celebrated 4 DropScal 

Woman * (1603), with ten others, in the E3K£! 

Dow, Neal (1804-97), author of the Maine 
Liquor Law (1851), was born at Portland, Me 
and was mayor there in 1851 and 1854. * 

Dowden, Edward (1843-1913), born at Cork 
edu ? ated ftt Tjlnifcy College. DubUn. In 
F he became professor of English Literature 

wroto hooks on Shakespeare (1876- 
Studies in Literature (1878-95), Southeu 
(18 / 9), fdfo (1886), History of 

fora' wi, (1897) */ Roman's Beliquary m ( poem£ 

f 0 *** dOl^.—His brother! 
became Episcopal bishop of 
Edinburgh In 1886. He wrote on the Scottish 
liturgy, the Celtic Church, the Medlteval Church 
in Scotland, the Bishops of Scotland (1912), Ax, 
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Dowding, Hugh Caswall Tremenheere, 1st 

Baron (cr. 1943), British air chief marshal of 
the Second World War, born in 1882. As com- 
mander-in-chief of Fighter Command (1936-40), 
he organised the air defence of Britain and on the 
disasters to France in May-June 1940 stood for 
the retention of his force at home ; and in August- 
September the German air fleet was shattered in 
the momentous Battle of Britain. His Many 
Mansions (1943), pleading spiritualism, has com- 
munications attributed to men killed in the war ; 
an earlier book was withheld at request. 

Dowie, John Alexander (1847-1907), bom at 
Edinburgh, was a Congregational minister in 
Sydney, N.S.W., but becoming a faith healer and 
calling himself 4 Elijah the Restorer,* founded 
near Chicago the prosperous industrial and bank- 
ing community called 4 Zion City.* 

Dowland, John (c. 1503-c. 1626), a lute-player 
and song-composer, who travelled much. 

Downing, Sir George (1684-1749), a Cam- 
bridgeshire baronet, founder of Downing College, 
Cambridge, not built, however, till 1807. 

Dowsing, William ( c . 1596-1679), born at Lax- 
fleld, Suffolk, in 1644 purged over 150 churches in 
that county of stained glass, brasses, paintings, 
and other relics of popery. See his curious 
Journal (ed. by Rev. C. Evelyn White, 1885). 

Dowson, Ernest (1867-1900), English poet, 
studied at Oxford, led a dissipated life, and wrote 
delicate verse (collected, with Memoir, 1900). 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930 ; kt. 
1902), nephew to Richard Doyle, was born at 
Edinburgh, and educated at Stonyhurst and in 
Germany. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and practised at Southsea (1882-90). His d6but 
was a story in Chambers's Journal in 1879 ; A 
Study in Scarlet (1888), Micah Clarke and The 
White Company (1891) were early stories. But it 
was by the preternatural acumen of the detective 
hero of his Adventures (1891) and Memoirs (1893). 
of Sherlock Holmes (originally in the Strand 
Magazine) that he became widely known. Later 
novels Include Brigadier Qerard (1896), Rodney 
Stone, The Hound of the Baskervilles, The Lost 
World , The Poison Belt (1913) ; in 1894 he wrote 
a one-act play, A Story of Waterloo. He served in 
1900 as doctor in the South African War and 
wrote on it, on the First World War, and also, as 
a believer, on spiritualism, See Life by H. 
Pearson (1943). 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings Charles (1810- 
88 ; 2nd Bart.), poet, was born at Nunappleton, 
near Tadcaster. Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was called to the bar, held 
offices in the customs, and in 1867-77 was pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford. His two series of 
Oxford lectures he published in 1869 and 1877. 
His verse collections, 1834 (enlarged 1840) and 
1800, are unmemorable save for such ballads of 
British military fortitude as 4 The Loss of the 
Birkenhead ,’ 4 The Private of the Buffs,* &c. 
See his Reminiscences and Opinions (1886). 

Doyle, Richard (1824-83), caricaturist, book- 
illustrator, and water-colour painter, was bom In 
London. Trained by his father, himself the noted 
caricaturist 4 H. B.* (John Doyle, 1797-1868), he 
became in 1843 a contributor to Punch, designing 
what is still the cover and furnishing the well- 
known 4 Ye Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe * 
and the first of the famous 4 Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson * travel and other adventures ; but in 
1850 he left, resenting, as a Catholic, attacks on 
4 papal aggression.* 4 Bird’s-eye Views of Modern 
Society* appeared in 1861-63 in the Cornhill. 
In book-illustration he produced In Fairy Land 
(1869), and illustrated Ruskin ( King of the 


Golden River), Thackeray (Neiccomes), Dickens 
( Battle of Life), &c. 

DDyly, Georoe, D.D. (1778-1846), rector from 
1815 of Buxteil, Sussex, from 1820 of Lambeth, 
and Mant's coadjutor in an annotated Bible. See 
Memoir by his son prefixed to Sermons (1847). 

Dozy, Reinhart (1820-83), born at Leyden 
studied there, and in 1857 became professor o 
History. He wrote on Arab history and literature. 

Drachmann, Holger Henrik Herbolt (1846- 
1908), Danish poet, dramatist and novelist, born 
at Copenhagen of German family. He travelled 
widely in Europe, and was a marine painter of 
merit, with a knowledge of seafaring life. 

Draco, archon at Athens in 621 b.c., reorganised 
the laws of Athens with admirable impartiality; 
but the severity of his penalty — death for almost 
every offence — made the strict execution of his 
code (since proverbial for its rigour) unpopular, 
and it was superseded by that of Solon (q.v.). 

Drake, Charles Francis Tyrwhitt ( 1846-74), 
explorer with Palmer and Burton of the Desert 
of the Wanderings and Syria, was born at Amer- 
sham, Bucks, was educated at Rugby and Wel- 
lington College, and died at Jerusalem. See his 
Literary Remains, edited by Sir W. Besant (1877). 

Drake, Sir Francis, greatest of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen, was born about 1540 at Crowndale 
near Tavistock. His father was seemingly in 
humble life, and the boy was apprenticed to the 
master of a small vessel, who bequeathed it to 
him. He followed the coasting-trade some years, 
but by 1565 was voyaging to Guinea and the 
Spanish Main. In 1567 lie commanded the Judith 
of 50 tons in his kinsman John Hawkins’s ill- 
fated expedition ; and in 1570 and 1571 sailed to 
the West Indies to make good the losses he had 
then sustained from the Spaniards. In May 1572 
he equipped two small ships, the Pasha and Swan, 
with seventy-three men, landed at Nombre de 
Dios, 29th July, and beat ofr the Spaniards; his 
severe wound alone prevented them from carry- 
ing off the ‘Treasure of the World.’ He burned 
Porto Belo, destroyed many Spanish ships, and 
crossed the isthmus to the highest point of 
the dividing ridge. There, climbing a tree, he 
gazed on the vast waters of the South Seas, 
and with that touch of romantic enthusiasm 
which redeemed all his piracies 4 besought Al- 
mighty God of his goodness to give him life and 
leave to sail once in an English ship in that sea.* 
Drake arrived at Plymouth 9th August 1573, 
and the news of his exploits raised him at once 
to the height of popularity. In 1577 he fitted 
out the Pelican of 100 tons, the Elizabeth of 80 
tons, and three smaller vessels, and sailed from 
Plymouth on 13th December ; on 20th August 
1578, the squadron, reduced to three ships by 
the burning of two, entered the Strait of Magel- 
lan, where Drake changed his own ship’s name 
to the Goldeji Hind. On entering the Pacific 
violent tempests were encountered for fifty-two 
days, during which the Marigold foundered with 
all hands and the Elizabeth returned home. 
Drake provisioned his ship from the Spanish 
storehouses at Valparaiso and captured several 
rich prizes. Failing to find a passage into the 
Atlantic he turned south from perhaps 48° N. 
lat., touched near the Golden Gate, struck across 
the Pacific, and for sixty-eight days did not 
sight land until he made the Pelew Islands. 
After refitting in Java, he held for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and arrived in England 26th Sep- 
tember 1580. The queen, in the face of Spanish 
protests, was at first uncertain how to receive 
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Drake, but at length (April 4, 1581) paid a visit 
to his ship at Deptford and knighted him. In 
the autumn of 1585 Drake sailed with twenty-five 
ships against the Spanish Indies, harrying His- 
paniola, Cartagena, and the coast of Florida, and, 
after great sufferings from sickness, brought 
home the 100 dispirited Virginian colonists, with 
tobacco and potatoes (28th July 158G). Early in 
1587 he set sail with a strong squadron, and, 
entering the harbour of Cadiz, destroyed thirty- 
three ships, and escaped unscathed. He next 
sailed to the Azores, capturing a Portuguese 
carack worth £100,000. On the sailing of the 
Spanish Armada, Drake’s division of the English 
fleet was stationed off Ushant, until all the ships 
were blown together to Plymouth by the same 
storm as carried the Spaniards across'the Bay of 
Biscay. The battle began on the morning of 19th 
July 1588, and raged along the Channel all that 
week. Drake’s consummate seamanship and 
audacious courage covered him with fresh glory, 
and inspired new terror in the Spaniards. He 
captured the Rosario ofT Portland, whose captain, 
Valdes, ransomed himself for £3000 three years 
later. On 29th July occurred the disastrous 
action after which the Spaniards resolved to 
return home by the Orkneys. Want of ammuni- 
tion forced Drake and Howard to give up the 
chase, but the storms of the northern seas swept 
the Spaniards to destruction. Next spring a great 
expedition under Drake and Sir John Norreys 
sailed for Spain and Portugal, but had little 
success beyond inflicting damage upon the 
Spanish shipping, while sickness and hunger 
carried off thousands on board the crowded ancl 
ill-victualled English ships. Drake spent his 
next few years on shore, bringing a water-supply 
to Plymouth, and representing the town in parlia- 
ment. In August 1595 he sailed from Plymouth 
to the West Indies. Ill-fortune followed the 
fleet from the beginning. Hawkins, the second in 
command, died off Puerto Rico in November, and 
Drake himself died of dysentery off Porto Belo, 
28th January 1590 : See Life by Barrow (1843 ; 
2d ed. 1801), and books by Corbett (1898), Mrs 
Z. Nuttall (1914), Runciman (1919), Sir R. C. 
Temple (1920), and E. F. Benson (1927). 

Drake, Francis (1096-1771), a York surgeon, 
was born at Pontefract and died at Beverley. He 
was author of Eboracum (1730), and, conjointly 
with the bookseller Cresar Ward, of the Parlia- 
'nientary History of England (22 vols. 1751-GO). 

Drake, Friedrich, sculptor, was born at Pyr- 
mont, 23d June 1805. Among his works are 'The 
Eight Provinces of Prussia* (colossal figures in 
the royal palace at Berlin), and ' Warrior crowned 
by Victory.' His colossal statues of Frederick- 
William III. at Berlin, and William I. at Cologne, 
deserve mention ; as also the busts of Bismarck 
and Moltke. He died at Berlin, 6th April 18S2. 
[Drah’keh.] 

Drake, Naihan, M.D. 0706-1836), born at 
York, for forty years practised at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. He wrote Shakespeare and his Times 
(1817) and Memorials of Shakespeare (1828). 

Drake, Samuel Gardner (1798-1875), born In 
Pittsfield, N.H. , published many reprlntsand valu- 
able works on the early history of New England. 

Draper, John William, American author and 
man of science, was born at St Helens, near 
Liverpool, May 5, 1811, ami in 1833 em ignited to 
Virginia. In 1839 he became professor of Chem- 
istry in the university of New York, and from 
I860 to 1878 was president of its medical depart- 


ment. Among his works are On the Forces that 
Produce the Organisation of Plants (1844), PhysU 
ology (1850), History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe (1802), History of the American Civil War 
(1807-70), History of the Conflict between Science 
and Religion (1874), and Scientific Memoirs (1878). 
He died January 4, 1882. — One son, Henry (1837-. 
82), was an astronomer and chemist. — Another, 
John Christopher (1835-85), was a successful 
teacher of chemistry and physiology. 

Drayton, Michael, poet, was born at Harts* 
hill, near Atherstone, Warwickshire, in 1563. 
His earliest work was The Harmony of the Church, 
a metrical rendering of scriptural passages, which 
gave o (fence to the authorities, and was con- 
demned to be destroyed. In 1593 he published a 
volume of eclogues. Idea,, the Shepherd's Garland , 
which afterwards underwent considerable re- 
vision. His first important poem, Mortimeriados 
(1590), recast in 1003 as The Barons' Wars, abounds 
in fine passages, although somewhat deficient in 
interest. England's Heroical Epistles (1597) has 
more polish and less inequality than many of 
Dravton’s works. In Poems, Lyric and Heroic 
(c. 1600), appeared the Ballad of Agincourt, the 
most spirited of English martial lyrics. The first 
eighteen ‘songs’ or books of Drayton’s greatest 
work, Polyolbion were published in 1013, with 
annotations by John Selden, and the complete 
poem, the outcome of vast learning, and the 
labour of years, appeared in 1022. Drayton aimed 
at giving ‘ a cliorographical description of all the 
tracts, rivers, mountains, forests, and other parts 
of Great Britain.* The inevitable monotony of 
the subject is amply relieved by the beauty of 
the pastoral descriptions. In 1619 Drayton 
collected in one volume all the poems (except 
Polyolbion) which he wished to preserve. Eight 
years afterwards he published a new volume of 
miscellaneous poems, among them the whimsical 
and delightful Nymphidia, the Court of Fairy, a 
triumph of ingenious fancy. His last work, The 
Muses' Elysium (1030), contains some pastoral 
poems of finished elegance. He died 23d Decem- 
ber 1031, and was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
the inscription on his monument is probably 
by Ben Jonson. Drayton wrote many sonnets; 
one of them (‘ Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part’) was pronounced by Rossetti to 
be ‘almost the best in the language, if not 
quite * ; and he had a hand In several plays. See 
Hooper’s edition of Polyolbion (3 vols. 1876)* 
the Spenser Society reprints (1885-92) ; his 
JForA-s, ed, J. W. Hebei, etc. (5 vols. 1931-41); and 
books by O. Elton (1905), B. H. Newdigate(1941). 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945), bom at Terre- 
haute, Ind., entered journalism, and wrote power- 
ful novels on a large 6cale, an autobiography, &c. 

Drelinoourt, Charles (1695-1669), born at 
Sedan, from 1620 was a Protestant pastor at 
Charenton, near Paris. He wrote, among other 
works, Consolations against the Fear of Death 
(1651), to a fourth edition of the English transla- 
tion of which was attached Defoe’s Apparifton 
of one Mrs Veal (1716). 

Drevet, a family of French copper-engravers — 
Pierre (1663-1788); his son, Pierre Imbkrt 
(1697-1739) ; and Pierre’s nephew, Claude (1697- 
1781). See A. Firmin Didot’s Les Drew! (1876), 

Drew, Andrew (1792-1878), a British admiral, 
who defended Cape Coast Castle with ICO men 
against 50,000 Ashantis (1824), and captured the 
rebel Canadian steamer, the Cai'dline , and sent 
her burning over Niagara (188S). 
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Drew SAMUEL (1765-1833), the* Cornish meta- 
DhvsicTan,* was bom at St Austell, and had been a 
smuggler and shoemaker when in 1 <88 he became 
a Wesleyan preacher. He died at Helston. 

Dreyfus, Alfred (c. 1859 - 1935 ) born at Mulhau- 
sen in Alsace, the son of a rich Jewish manufac- 
lure?, was brought in 1874 to Pans. He was an 

fn 1893-94, falsely charged with delivering to a 
foreign government documents connected with 
the national defence, he was court-mart Killed, 
degraded, and transported to the Cayenne lie du 
Diable. The efforts of his wife and friends to 
prove him an innocent victim of malice, injustice, 
and forgery plunged France into a chaos of mili- 
tarism and anti-Semitism. Not reinstated till 
1906, be was awarded the Legion of Honour in 
1919 See Life by his son (trans. 1937). 

Drevse. JOHANN NIKOLAUS VON (1787-1867), 
bom It Sbmmerda near Erfurt, founded iron- 
works there, and invented a muzzle-loading, and 
in 1836 a breech-loading, needle-gun— adopted in 
the Prussian army in 1841. [Dn zeh .] 

Driesch, Hans (1867-1941), physiologist and 
professor of Philosophy at Heidelberg (1911), 
Cologne (1920), Leipzig (1921), was born at 
Kreuznach. His works on the organism, vitalism, 
individuality, &c., have been translated. [Dreesh. ] 
Drinkwater, or, later, Drinkwater Bethune, 

John (1762-1844), born at ^ Ta . 1T1, 'e to, ;i 7 ?Q r oS? 
through the famous siege of Gibraltar (1 < 79—83), 
of which he wrote a classic History (1785). 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), poet and critic, 
wrote Ab rah a m Lincoln and other plays. 

Driver, Samuel Rolles, D.D. (1846-1914), Old 
Testament scholar, born at Southampton, suc- 
ceeded Pusey as Regius professor of Hebrew. 

Droeshout, Martin, a Flemish engraver, resi- 
dent in London, widely known by his portrait of 
Shakespeare, prefixed to the folio edition of 1623. 
— Another engraver, JohnDroeshout(1596-1652), 
was perhaps an elder brother. [Drooz-howt.] 

Drouet, J ean Baptiste, Cosite d’Erlon (1765- 
1844), French marshal, bom at Reims, served in 
the campaigns of the Moselle, Meuse, Sambre, and 
Peninsula. At the first restoration the Bourbons 
gave him a command, but on Napoleon’s return 
he was under arrest in Lille citadel. He seized 
and held it for the emperor, who made him a peer 
of France ; and at Waterloo he commanded the 
first corps d’amiUe. After the capitulation of Paris 
he fled to Bavaria, returned on the July revolu- 
tion, was governor-general of Algeria 1834-35, 
and was made marshal in 1843. — Jean Baptiste 
Drouet (1763-1824) was a revolutionist of the 
extreme Jacobin section ; and Louis Drouet 
(1792-1873) was a famous flute-player. [Droo-ay.] 

Drouot, Antoine, Comte 0774-1847), a French 
general of artillery, born at Nancy, and styled by 
Napoleon ‘ le Sage de la Grande Armee.' 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard (1805-81), bom in 
Paris, was ambassador in London in 1849, and 
thrice Foreign Minister. [Dix>o-ana de L’weess.] 

Droz, Antoine Gustave (1832-95), novelist, 
bom in Paris, grandson of Jean Pierre Droz 
(1746-1823), an engraver of medals. He had de- 
voted himself to art till he made his first and 
greatest success with Monsieur , Mo.da.mt, et Btbe 
(1866). Later came Entre Nous (1867), Les Etangs 
(1876), VEnfant (1885), &c. [Droz. ] 

Drummond, Annabella (c. 1350-1402), born 
probably at Stobhall near Perth, about 1367 
piarried John SUwart, afterwards Robert III. 


Drummond, Henry (1786-1860), London 
banker, Tory M.P., and Irvingite apostle, lived 
and died at Albury in Surrey. 

Drummond, Henry, born at Stirling, 17th 
August 1851, studied at Edinburgh, and in 1877 
became lecturer on, in 18S4 professor of, Natural 
Science at the Free Church College in Glasgow. 
He travelled in the Rocky Mountains, Central 
Africa, Japan, Australia, &c. Inins Natural I.m; 
in the Spiritual World (1883 ; 30tl> ed. 180,) lie 
sought to reconcile evangelical Christianity with 
evolution. The Ascent of Man (1S94) attempts to 
christianise evolution by laying stress on altru- 
istic elements in natural selection. A charming 
work on Tropical Africa (1888) was followed by 
The Greatest Thing in the World , Pax Vobiscum, 
&c. He died, after long illness, at Tunbridge 
Wells, 11th March 1897. See Life by Sir G. A. 
Smith (1899). 

Drummond, James 0816-77), historical painter, 
who was born and died in Edinburgh, was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 1846, an R.S.A. in 1852, and in 1868 
became curator of the Scottish National Gallery. 

Drummond, Margaret (c. 1472-1501), youngest 
daughter of Lord Drummond, in 1496 became 
James IV.’s mistress, and bore him a daughter. 
She was poisoned with two of her sisters. 

Drummond, Thomas, R.E. (1797-1840), born at 
Edinburgh, and educated there and at Woolwich, 
in 1820 joined the ordnance survey, whose work 
was immensely facilitated by his improved helio- 
stat and lime-liglit (the ‘ Drummond Light’) ; the 
latter, however, was really invented by Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney. He became head of the boundary 
commission under the Reform Bill ; private secre- 
tary to Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in i833 ; and Under-secretary for Ireland (practi- 
cally its governor) in 1835. Here he gained the 
affection of the people ; his was the memorable 
saying, ‘Property has its duties as well as its 
rights* (1838). Worn out by his labours, he died 
in Dublin. See Life by Barry O’Brien (1889). 

Drummond, William, of Hawthornden, poet, 
was born at Hawthornden, 18tli Dec. 1585. He 
graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 1605, studied 
law at Bourges and Paris, and by his father’s 
death in 1610 became laird of Hawthornden. 
He devoted his life to poetry and mechanical 
experiments. He was on the point of marrying 
when the lady died (1614 or 1615). He married 
Elizabeth Logan in 1632. He had to subscribe 
to the Covenant, but witnessed its triumph with 
a sinking of heart that the most sarcastic verses 
could not relieve. He died 4th Dec. 1649— his 
death hastened by grief for Charles I.’s execu- 
tion. Drummond enjoyed the friendship of 
Drayton, Montrose, and Ben Jonson ; the last 
paid him a memorable visit in 1618-19. Drum- 
mond’s Notes of their talk (printed 1842 ; ed. 
Patterson, 1923 ; also in Herford and Simpson’s 
Ben Jonson , i. 1925) is a charming chapter of 
literary history. His chief works are Tears on 
the Death of Mceliades (i.e. Prince Henry, 1613) ; 
Poems : Amorous , Funerall , Divine, Pastorall, in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, (1616) ; Forth 
Feasting (1617); and Flowers of Sion (1623). Id 
prose are The Cypress Grove, and a History of 
the Five Jameses. The farcical macaronic poem 
Polemo-Middinia (1683) may be his ; it has been 
attributed to SamuelColvil. His Poems were edited 
by Prof. Kastner (Scot. Text. Soc. 1913 ; with The 
Cypress Grove). See Life by Masson (1873). 

Drury, Dru (1725-1803), a London silversmith, 
devoted himself to entomology, and published 
Illustrations of Natural History (3 vols. 1770-82, 
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with over 240 figures by Moses Harris of exotic 
insects). His Exotic Entomology was edited in 
1837 by Westwood, with over 650 figures. 

Drury, Joseph, D.D. (1750-1834), head-master 
of Harrow from 1785 to 1805. 

Drury, Robert (1687-c. 1736), a London tavern- 
keeper’s son, who, on the homeward voyage from 
the East Indies, was kept a prisoner in Madagascar 
for fifteen years, and published a most interesting 
account of his captivity (1720). Afterwards he 
was a slaver, and then porter at the India House. 

Drury, Sir William (1527-70), bom at Haw- 
stead, near Bury St Edmunds, from 1564 to 1572 
was deputy-governor of Berwick, and thereafter 
lord-justice in Ireland. 

Drusus, M. Li vi us, tribune of the people in 122 
b.c., opposed the democratic policy of his col- 
league, C. Gracchus. — His son and namesake, 
though identified by birth and sympathy with 
the senators, renewed some of the most liberal 
measures of the Gracchi, and advocated the claims 
of the Italians to Roman citizenship. He was 
assassinated in 91 b.c.— The most illustrious of 
the Drusi was Nero Claudius Drusus, or Drusus 
Senior, the stepson of the Emperor Augustus, 
and younger brother of the Emperor Tiberius. 
His campaign against the Rhadi and other Alpine 
tribes (15 b.c.) is celebrated by Horace (Odes, iv. 
4). Until his death in 9 b.c. he was engaged 
chiefly in establishing Roman supremacy in 
Germany, and received the title Germanicus; the 
celebrated Germanicus (q.v.) was his own son. 

Dryander, Jonas (1748-1810), Swedish botanist, 
lived in London from before 1782, in which year 
he became librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Dryden, John, was bom in the rectory of Aid- 
winkle All Saints, Northamptonshire, 9th August 
(O.S.) 1631. His early youth seems to have been 
chiefly passed at Tichmarsh, near Aldwinkle, 
where his maternal grandfather, the Rev. Henry 
Pickering, had property ; at twelve he was en- 
tered at Westminster school, and at nineteen 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, taking 
his B.A. in 1654. His father died in the same 
year, and Dryden succeeded to a small estate at 
Blakesley near Canons Ashby, worth £60 a year. 
Ho continued to live at Cambridge till 1657, and 
then he went to London. Both the Drydens 
and the Pickerings were strong parliamen- 
tarians, and ho seems to have had some vain 
hopes of patronage from his cousin Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a favourite of Cromwell. It is 
thought that he began early to do work for 
the booksellers. On December 1, 1063, ho 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. Much baseless 
scandal has been talked about this mar- 
riage, but it seems probable that it was not 
wholly happy, and that Lady Elizabeth, whose 
intellect was certainly not strong, may have had 
a bad temper. Three sous, Charles, John, and 
Erasmus Henry, wore the offspring, and from this 
time Dryden occasionally resided at his father-in- 
law's Wiltshire seat of Charlton. Ho had several 
London residences, the best known of which was 
in Gorrard Street, Soho. Very shortly after the 
wedding, Popyson 3d February 1664 met Dryden, 

4 tho poet I knew at Cambridge,' at Will’s Coffee- 
house. Dramatic work now occupied Dryden 
for many years — for fourteen ho wrote next to 
nothing but drama. Ho was made poet-laureate 
and historiogmphor-royal in 1670 ; the emolu- 
ments (£200 a year) wore increased by a pension 
of £100. A quarrel with tho malevolent 
Rochester brought Dryden o» 8th December 1679 


a cudgelling by masked bravoes. The Popish 
Plot provoked the splendid series of satires 
beginning with Absalom and Achitophel, and 
rained an increasing storm of libels in prose and 
verse on Dryden’s head. In 1683, as part com- 
pensation, it may be, for great arrears in his 
salary, a collcctorship of customs in the port of 
London was granted him — or perhaps another 
John Dryden. In the epidemic of conversion 
which followed the accession of James II., Dryaen 
was one of the chief seceders from the Church of 
England ; his sincerity has been violently but, it 
seems, groundlessly impugned. At the Revolu- 
tiou he did not take the oaths, and thus lost all 
his places and pensions. To supply the loss, he 
returned to play-writing and translating. During 
the last ten years of his life (which saw the pro- 
duction of his famous Virgil and Fables) we have 
more personal details about Dryden than at other 
times. Almost immediately after the publication 
of the Fables (1699), an attack of gout, from 
which disease he had always suffered much, set 
in, and carried him off on May-day 1700. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. All his sons died 
before their mother, who lived till 1714, and was 
insane at the time of her death. The youngest, 
however, Erasmus Henry (1609-1710), a Domini- 
can, had succeeded to the family baronetcy and to 
the estate of Canons Ashby, which, by a female 
descent, is still in the name. 

Dryden began early, though not plentifully or 
promisingly, with some poems in the ‘ meta- 
physical* manner of Donne and Cleveland; but 
his stanzas on Cromwell's death (1658), though 
lacking ease and flow, have great merit, and the 
post- Restoration panegyrical poems, beginning 
with Astrcca Redux and ending with Annus 
Mirabilis , exhibit wonderful command of a style 
of verse not hitherto attempted. He confesses 
that his dramatic work was distasteful to him 
and done for profit simply. Between The Wild 
Gallant (1663) and Love Triumphant (1694) he pro- 
duced a great number of plays, the best of which 
are the Conquest of Granada (1670), Marriage d la 
Mode (1672), Aurungzebe (1675), All for Love (1677) 
The Spanish Friar (1681), and Don Sebastian 
(1689). His full powers were not revealed till the 
appearance, in his fiftieth year, of Absalom and 
Achitophel. This, with his contribution to its 
second part, The Medal, Macfecknoe (a satire on 
the whig Shadwell), and with the didactic poems 
of Rcligio Laid (giving the views of a half-scepti- 
cal Anglican), and The Hind and the Panther 
justifying his conversion, contain by far the most 
powerful work of the satiric and didactic kind in 
English. The rhymed heroic couplet is here 
adjusted to the purposes of invective, insinuation, 
and argument with unmatched dexterity, and is 
charged with an overwhelming force. Dryden 
also wrote prologues and epilogues and Pindaric 
odes, one of which, that on Mrs Anne Killigrew, 
is rivalled only by his own later ‘Alexander’s 
Feast.' Ho began, too, the practice of translating 
the classics, which led to the great translation of 
Virgil and to his scarcely less popular Juvenal; 
and this again led him to what he also called 
‘ translation ' of authors other than the classics, 
such as Chaucer and Boccaccio. These latei 
paraphrases formod the nuclous of the Fables. 
Scott’s edition of Dryden’s works (18 vole. 
1808) sunorsoded all others ; it was reprinted in 
1821, and re-edited by Prof. Saintsbury (IS vols. 
1883-93). Scott's Life is excellent, and is the 
standard; but the editions of Bell. Mitford, 
Christie, and especially Sargeaunt (1910) are 
usefuj. See olso books by Saintsbury (1881), 
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a w. Verrall (1914), Allardyce Nicoll (1923), 
T* S. Eliot (1924), Van Doren (1931). 

Drygalski, Erich Dagobert yon, born at 
Kfinlzsberg In 1865, headed expeditions to 
Greenland (1891-93), and in the Gauss to the 
Antarctic (1902-3). 

Du Bairy, Marie Jeanne Gomard de 
Vaubernier, Comtesse, favourite of Louis av , 
was born August 19, 1741, at Vaucouleurs the 
daughter of a dressmaker. Brought up in a Parib 
convent, in 1769 as Mademoiselle Lange she won 
the notice of Louis XV.. who married her to 
Comte Guillaume du Barry, brother of her former 
nrotector. Her influence henceforth reigned 
supreme until the death of Louis in 17 i 4, when 
she was dismissed from court. She was tried 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal for having 
wasted the treasures of the state a ”^ 
mourning for the late king, and was 
‘vainly whimpering/ 6th December 1793. Hei 
MSmoires (1829-30 ; trans. 1896) are unreliable , but 
seeTives by Vatel (1882-84). R. B. Douglas (1896), 
Noel Williams (1904), E. and J. de Goncourt (trans* 
1914), and Claude Saint- Audre (1915). 

Du Bartas. See Bartas. 

Du Bellay. See Bellay. 

Du Boccage. See Boccaoe. 

Dubois, Guillaume, Cardinal (1656-1723), 
born at Brives-la-Gaillarde, the son of a poor 
apothecary, was tutor first a_»d then secretary to 


tne Duo de Chartres ; and when the latter (now 
Duke of Orleans) became regent in 1715, Dubois was 
virtually all-powerful. He was appointed foreign 
minister and Archbishop of Cambrai (1720), a 
cardinal (1721), and prime-minister of France 
(1722). He died a victim to hard work and the 
wildest debauchery. See French works by 
Beilhac (2 vols. 1862), Fontaine de Rambouillet 
|1886), and Wiesener (1891). [ Dee-bivak .) 

Dubois, Paul (1829-1905), sculptor, born at 
Nogent-sur-Seine, till 1856 studied law. 

Du Bols-Reymond, Emil (1818-96), physiolo- 
gist, was born and died iu Berlin. His name is 
chiefly identified with animal electricity, the sub- 
ject of his chief work (2 vols. 1848-84). Two 
volumes of his collected memoirs and addresses 
appeared in 1885-87. — His brother, Paul (1831- 
89), was a mathematician. [Dee Biuah-Ray-mono.] 

Dubos, Jean Baptiste (1670-1742), an abb6 
and Academician who wrote on history, aesthetics, 
&c., was born at Beauvais, and died in Paris. 

Dubrioius, St, the traditional founder of the 
Welsh bishopric of Llandaff, died in 612. 

Du Oamp, Maxime (1822-94), poet, novelist, 
journalist, was born in Paris, travelled m the 
East, and in 1880 was elected to the Academy. He 
wrote books on Paris. See his Souvenirs Liittr- 
aires (1882-83 ; trans. 1893). [Dee Ron ?.] 

Du Cane, Sir Edmund Frederick (1830-1903), 
born at Colchester of Irish parentage, entered 
the Royal Engineers, served in Western Aus- 
tralia, between 1863 and 1S86 held several high 
appointments in connection with convict disci- 
pline, and iu 1877 was created a K.C.B. 

Du Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur (1610- 
88), was born at Amiens, and became a parliamen- 
tary advocate in Paris, where he died. Ducange’s 
chief productions are Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae et Infivue Latinitatis (Paris, 1678 ; latest 
ed. 1883-88), and Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae 
et Infimee Grscitatis (1688 ; new ed. Breslau, 
1889-91). [Dee Konezh.] 

Pucarel, Andrew Coltee (1713-85), a London 


antiquary, born in Normandy but educated at 
Eton and Oxford. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 1260-c. 1320), the 
founder of the Sienese school of painting. 

[ Dootch'o dee Btcon-in-sen'ya.] 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni ( c . 1835-1903), bom 
in Paris (or New Orleans), in 1855 sailed for four 
years to West Africa. His Explorations tn 
Equatorial Africa (1861; revised ed. 18a) made 
important contributions to geographical, ethno- 
logical, and zoological science, especially as to 
the Ogow6 River, the Fans, and the gon la but 
was received at first with much distrust. A 
Journey to Ashango-Landf 1867) describes another 
expedition (1863-65). [Nearly Dee Shah yee .] 

Du Ch&telet. See Chatelet-Lomont. * 
Duchesne, Andr 6 (1584-1640), a French his- 
torian, in Latin called Chesnius or Quercetanus, 
who wrote histories of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of the popes down to Pau V and of the 
House of Burgundy, made collections of the 
early Norman and French histories. [ Dee-shain . j 
Duchesne, Antoine Nicolas (1747-1827), 
botanist, born at Versailles, died in Paris. 

Duchesne, P£re. See Hubert. 

DuSi6, Jovan, Serbian lyric poet born in 1874, 
influenced by French Symbolists and Par- 
nassians. [Doo'tchit-y* 

Duels, Jean Franqois (1733-1816), a French 
poet and playwright, who was born and died at 
Versailles, and who adapted Shakespeare without 
knowing one word of English. [Dce-see. J 

Duck, Jacob A. (c. 1000-60), a military painter, 
who was born and lived at the Hague. 

Duck, Stephen (1705-56), a farm-labourer, born 
at Charlton in Wiltshire, who as a poet became 
librarian to Queen Caroline and rector of Byfleet, 
but drowned himself in a fit of despondency. 

Duckett, Sir George Floyd (1811-1902), 3d 
bart., antiquary, studied at Harrow and Christ 
Church, and served in the army. 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas (1748-1817), ad- 
miral, born at Leatherhead, totally defeated a 
superior French squadron off Sau Domingo, 6th 
Feb. 1806. In 1807 he forced the passage of the 
Dardanelles ; in 1813 he was created a baronet. 

Duclaux. See Darmesteter. 

Ducos, Roger (1747-1816), advocate, born in 
Dax, was consul with Sieyfcs and Napoleon 1799. 

Ducrot, Auguste Alexandre (1817-82), French 
general, born at Nevers, distinguished himself in 
the Franco-German war. [Dee-kro'.] 

Ducrotay de Blainville, Henri Marie (1778- 
1850), zoologist, born at Arques near Dieppe, died 
a Paris prolessor. See Life by Nicard (1890). 

Ducrow, Andrew (1793-1842), the ‘Colossus of 
Equestrians/ was bora at Southwark, the son of 
a Belgian ‘strong man,’ and died worth over 
£60,000, but heart-broken by the burning of 
Astley’s, his joint-property from about 1825. 

Du Defraud, Marquise. See Deffand. 
Dudevant, Madame. See Sand. 

Dudley, Dud (1599-1684), fifth natural son of 
Lord Dudley, was the first to smelt iron with 
coal, at Pensnet in Worcestershire (1019) and at 
Bristol (1651). See his Metallum Martis (1G65). 

Dudley, Edmond (c. 1462-1510), lawyer and 
privy-councillor, was Empson’s partner in carry- 
ing out the detested policy of Henry VII., whose 
son and successor sent him to the block. He was 
also father of the Duke of Northumberland. See 
Grey (Lady Jane) and Leicester. 
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Tri?i Ud V e ?' ? IR Robert (1573-1649), a son of the 

rhrL f rhn Ce i? te ^ b , y \**y SheHield, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, made a voyage to the 

fir rl!5 dleS (159 , 4 : 05) - was knighted by Essex on 
J?® ? ad,z expedition (1596), joined Essex’s plot 
( 1601 ), and, after a vain attempt to establish 
his legitimacy, quitted England (1605), desert- 
w jf 0 and daughters, and taking a mistress 

'»!• « im * He turn °d Roman Catholic, and lived 
chiefly at or near Florence, busy with naval in- 
ventions; in 1620 the Emperor Ferdinand created 
him Duke of Northumberland and Earl of War- 
wick in the Holy Roman Empire. See Life by J. 
Temple Leader (1895). y 

l „ D s f 6S .? UI 7i W,I ' L,AM < 172; '-86), born at Cannock 
In Staffordshire, in 1755 moved to Derby, and 

founded the china manufacture there. 

Dufaure Jules Arm and Stanislas (1798-1881), 
F r £ n ? h statesman, was born at Saujon, Charente 
Inferieure. See Life by Picot (1883). [Dee-foai J . ] 

w-JW Alexan °eR, born 26th April 1806 near 
Pitlochry, in 1829 was ordained the first Scottish 
missionary to India. His plan of combining 
religious teaching with western science caused 
opposition ; but his school flourished, and in time 

liiAor? £ ncon ™g e d by government officials. In 
1843 Duff cast in his lot with the Free Church 

and had to give up his college; but he began 
anew, and soon his work was on a greater scale 
than before. In 1844 he helped to start the Cal - 
Review. He was moderator of the Free 
Church Assembly in 1851, and again in 1873 ; and 
was LL.D. of New York, and D.D. of Aberdeen. 
Duff was one of the founders of the university of 
Calcutta, but was obliged by persistent ill-health 
India Permanently in 1863. A gift of 
£11,000, presented to him, he gave to a fund for 
invalided Free Church missionaries. He raised 
£10,000 to endow a missionary chair in the New 
College Edinburgh, of which he was the first 
occupant. He died 12th February 1878. See 
Lives by G. Smith (1879) and T. Smith (1883). 

UMofio&V 1 , Mount , s ™ a *t Ei.phinstone Grant 
Kwfi b ,°r u at h . ,s father’s estate of Eden 
i«ri A< S e n- e ? n ® 1,re and educa ted at Edinburgh 
r*-K B ?™°i i n 1854 was called to the bar was 
Liberal M.P. for the Elgin Burghs 1857-81, and then 

was governor of Mad ras till 1 8SG, when he was made 
a Lr.G.S.I. See Ins botes from a Diary (1897-1905) 

Duff, SlR r 2“ rt William 0835-95), Liberal 
M.P. for Banffshire 1861-93, when he was am 
pointed governor of New South Wales. 

Dufferdnand Ava, Frederick Temple Hamil- 

4e * iple b V ackwood * Marquis of, G.C.B., 
u.t.M.U,, was born at Florence, June 21 1826 
succeeded his father as fifth Baron Dufferin in 
1841, and from Eton passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford. His Letters from High Latitudes (1859) 
is an account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and 
bpitzbergen. In 1860 he was sent by Lord Pal- 
merston to inquire into the religious massacres 
in Syria, and on his return was created a K.C.B. 
He was Under-secretary for India (1864-66) and 
for War (1866); Chancollor of the Duchy of Lan- 

; and Governor-general of Canada 
8), having been created an earl in 1871. 
rrom 18<9 to 1881 he was ambassador at St 
Petersburg, whence he was transferred to Con* 
stantinople. After the collapse of the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha, lie went to Cairo to rostore order 
in Egypt ; to him was due the abolition of the 
Dual Control. In 1884 he succeeded Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy of India ; his tenure of office was 
made memorable by measures for strengthening 
yho Indian frontier and by the annexation of 
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Upper Burma in December 1885. Successively 
ambassador at Rome, marquis (1888), and ambaZ 

ion 9 r t °tr Fran ,r (I891 r 9G \ be died 12th Februa% 
J 90 ?* suffered by the bankruptcy of the 

Globe lo. See his Life by Lyall (1904). The Mar* 
chioness wrote on their life and work in India 
Canada Russia, and Turkey. —His mother’ 
Helen Selina Sheridan (1807-67), eldest sister 
of the Hon. Mrs Norton and the Duchess of 
Somerset, in 1825 married Commander Price 
Blackwood, R.N. (1794-1841), who in 1839 sue- 
ceeded his father as fourth Lord Dufferin. 
Secondly, she married in 18C2 George, Earl of 
Gifford (1822-62), eldest son of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. She was the author of ‘The Emi 
grant’s Farewell/ ‘O Bay of Dublin/ and other 
touching songs. See Memoir by the Marquis 
prefixed to her Songs , Poems, and Verses (1894). * 

Duff Gordon. See Gordon. 

Duffield, Alexander James (1821-90), chemist 
mining engineer, traveller, author, and translator 
of Dor Quixote , was born at Tettenhall, Stafford- 
shire. See his Recollections of Travel (1889). 

Charles Gavan (1816-1903), 

MnnarrLa^'?*'P* w 1873 » Was boru i)l CoUllty 

Ymi^ 1 TrrVo he i lped to sta , rfc tl,e Nation (1842), the 
Young Ireland organ, and for twelve years engaged 

frp Ir nn h f a 1 8, afcl °^ bain 6 tried for sedition and 
treason-felony. On the break-up of the Indepen- 
dent Irish party, he emigrated in 1856 to Australia 
where, after the establishment of the Victorian 
constitution, lie became in 1857 Minister of Public 
, Works, of Lands in 1858 and 1862, and prime- 

“ r 1871 - In !877 lie was elected Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly. His Ballad Poetry of 

Tn € ?Q^ lS ^ lou , sehold book in bis native country. 
In 1880, when lie returned to Europe. aoDeared 

1! S A S3 ’ b v T Fm n d 'J 8A °- 5 °( b n . a i ed • *896), followed 
m 1883 by Four Years of Irish History , 18U5-U9 

and hi 1898 by My Life in Two Hemispheres. ’ 

Dufour, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), a Swiss 
general and writer on military matters. See 
French Life by Sayous (Gen. 1884). [Dee-foor'.] 

Dufresne, Charles. See Du Canoe. * " 

SlR William antiquary, was bom 
at Shustoke, near Goleshill, Warwickshire 12 th 
September 1605. He studied law and history 
under his father, to please whom he married 
before he was eighteen, and soon after whose 
death he purchased the neighbouring manor of 
Blythe (1625). In 1638 lie was created a pur* 
suivant-at-arms extraordinary, and in 1640 Rouge 
Croix pursuivant. During the Great Rebellion 
he adhered to the royalist cause, and from 1642 
to 1646 was at Oxford, the king’s headquarters, 
being made an M.A and Chester herald, while 
pursuing his antiquarian researches. He lived 
in obscurity during the Commonwealth, but on 
the Restoration received the office of Norrov 
and in 1677 was promoted to be Garter Principal 
King of Arms, at the same time receiving 
knighthood. He died 10th February 1686 at 
Blythe Hall. His works are the Jlfonastieon 
Anglxcanum (1655-61-73), a history of English 
religious foundations (Eng, ed. 6 vols. 1817^80) • 
Antiquities of Wanvickshire (1656 ; 8d ed. 1768-65): 
/ftsfory of St Paul's Cathedixd (1658); History of 
Imbanking and Drayning (1662); Origines JurZ 

Baronage of England (8 vols. 
1675-76). See his Li/e, Diary , and Correspond. 
e?ice, edited by William Hamper (1827). ^ 

Du Guay-Trouln. Rf.niS (1673-1736), born tt 
St Malo, for his daring exploits as a privateer 
was given the command of a frigate in 
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In 1707 he engaged a British fleet at the entrance 
of the Channel, burning one ship, and capturing 
three others and sixty transports. For the 
capture, in 1711, of Rio de Janeiro he was en- 
nobled. In 1731 he was sent into the Levant. 
See his Mimoires by Beauchamps (4 vols. Paris, 
1740 ; Eng. trans. 1742) ; French Lives by La 
Landelle (2d ed. 1876), De Bona (1890), and 
Philipps (1892); and Str J. K. Laughton’s Studies 
in Naval History (1887). [Dee Gay-Troo-atV L] 

Du Guesclin. See Guesclin. 

Duhamel, Georges, novelist and poet, bom 
in Paris in 1884. 

Duhring, Eugen Karl (1833-1 901),philosopher 
and political economist, was born at Berlin, and 
became quite blind before he was thirty. 

Duilius, Gaius, as consul in 200 b.c. won 
Rome’s first great naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians off Myle, mainly by his grappling-irons. 

Dujardin, F£lix (1801-60), investigator of 
foraminifera, protoplasm, &c., was born at Tours 
and died at Rennes. [Dee-zhar-dan' 1 .] 

Dukas, Paul (1865-1935), born in Paris, studied 
and taught in the C^servatoire there, and com- 
posed L'cipprenti Sorrier. [Dte-ka.] 

Dumas, Alexandre (In full, Alexandre Dumas 
Davy de la Pailleterie), born 24th July 1802 at 
Villers-Cotterets (Aisne), was the grandson of 
Count Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie and 
Marie-Cessette Dumas, a Haytian negress, and 
the son of General Alexandre Davy-Dumas and 
Marie Labourct, daughter of a tavern-keeper and 
small landowner at Villers-Cotterets. After an 
idle, irregular youth, he went to Paris in 1823 ; 
obtained a clerkship in the bureau of the Due 
d'Orl&uis ; but, bent on literature, spent some 
years in reading and in learning to write. A 
volume of short stories ami a couple of farces, 
however, were liis only productions when, at 
twenty-seven, he became famous by his Henri 
7'rois et sa Cour (1829), performed at the Theatre 
Fran<;ais. He had operated that revolution in 
historical drama which the Hugolater ascribes to 
the poet of Hernani (1830). In 1831 he did the 
same for domestic tragedy with Antony , failed in 
verse with Charles VII. vhez ses Grand Vassaux, 
and scored a tremendous success (in collaboration 
with Goubaux and Diuant) with Richard Darling- 
ton ; in 1832 he carried the romantic ‘ history ’ to 
its culmination in La Tour de Nesle (in collabora- 
tion with Gaillardet). In that same year he fell 
ill of cholera, went to Switzerland to recuperate, 
and wrote for the Reinie des Deux Mondcs the 
first of his famous and delightful Imjrressions 
de Voyage. A prodigious worker, he was wont, 
after months of production, to renew himself 
with a round of travel, and he always published 
his experiences. Thus, En Suisse (1832) was 
followed by Le Midi (le la France (1840), Les 
Bords du Rhin and Une Annie d Florence (1841), 
Le Speronare and Le Capitaine Arena (1842), Le 
Coi'ricolo (1843), De Paris a Cadix and Le Veloce 
(1845), and, finally, Le Caucase (1859), De Paris a 
Astrakhan (1860), and En Russie (1865). 

But it was as a story-teller that Dumas was 
destined to gain enduring success. As to his 
own share in his own work, he exhausted, it 
appears, some ninety collaborators, and his de- 
bates with some of them by no means redounded 
to his credit. But apart from him his assistants 
were mostly unreadable ; in conjunction with 
him they were Alexandre Dumas, that is, the 
greatest master of the art of narrative. He took 
whatever he could get from whomsoever he could 
get it, and minting it in his own die, gave it his 


own immense and radiant personality, still, 
is undeniable that his thefts were many and 
flagrant. Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger 
Son, for instance, appears in liis collected works ; 
and it is said that he was with difficulty 
restrained from signing a book of the Iliad 
which some one else had run into prose. From 
the first it was his purpose to put the 
i history of France into novels, and his earliest 
essay was the Isabelle de Buvierc (1836). It was 
followed by Pauline, Le Capitaine Paid, and 
Pascal Bruno (1838), Acte (1839), and Otlion 
V Archer, Le Capitaine Parnpliile, and Maitre Adam 
le Calabrais (1840)— all on other lines ; then the 
historical vein cropped up anew in Le Chevalier 
d'Harmenthul and Ascanio (1843). For the amaz- 
ing decade that followed there is no parallel in 
literature except the first ten years of the author 
of JVaverley. In 1S44, with a number of digres- 
sions into new provinces— as Civile, Fcrnande, 
Amaury, Monte Cristo — appeared Les Trois 
Mousguetaires ; in 1845, Vingt A ns Apres, La Fille 
du Regent, and Im Reinc Margot ; in 1846, La Guerre 
des Femmes, Maison Rouge , Le Bdtard de Maulion, 
La Dame de Monsoreau, and Les Memoires d’un 
Midecin; in 1848, Les Quarante-Cinq and the 
beginnings of Bragelonnc — finished in 1850; and 
in 1849, Lc Collier de la Reine. The next two years 
witnessed productions so varied as La Tulipt 
Noire and Le Trou de VEnfer (1850), and La Fcmnn 
au Collier de Velours (1851) ; in 1852 the historical 
masterpiece Olympc de Cleves was produced. 
Between that year and 1854 were produced the 
ten delightful volumes of Mes Memoires, with 
Ange Piton and La Comtesse de Cliarny. Other 
achievements in the romance of French history 
were Ingenue (1854), Les Comjxignons de Jihu 
(1857), Les Louves de Machecoul (1859), and Les 
Blancs et les Bleus (1807-68), with which last the 
sequence ended. The list is nothing like com- 
plete, and we can only refer in passing to the 
cloud of drama (the great historical novels were 
dramatised — the Mousquetaires cycle supplied at 
least three plays — as also were Monte Cristo and 
others), history, causerie, journalism, &c., in 
whose midst this enormous production went on. 
Dumas took a conspicuous part in the Days of 
July ; in 1837 he received the red ribbon ; in 
1842 he married Mile. Ida Ferrier. from whom he 
promptly separated ; in 1855 he went for two 
years into exile at Brussels ; from 1860 to 1864 he 
was helping Garibaldi in Italy, and conducting 
and writing a journal ; and in 1868 he produced 
the last but one of his plays. By this time the 
end was near ; he sank under his work. He had 
got rid of a series of fortunes, and he quitted 
Paris for the last time with only a couple of 
napoleons in his pocket. He went to his son’s 
villa at Dieppe, and there, on 5th December 1 
he died. See Lives by Fitzgerald (1873), Blaze de 
Bury (1885), Glinel (1885), Parigot (1901), Lecomte 
(1903), A. F. Davidson (1902), H. Spurr (1902) ; 
also the Memoirs (trans. 1907-9). [ Dee-mah '.J 
Dumas, Alexandre, natural son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris, 28tli July 1824, when 
his father was but twenty-two years old. He was 
soon legitimised, and at sixteen, after a course 
of training at the Institution Goubaux and the 
College Bourbon, he left school for the world 
and letters and the society to which his father, 
then almost at his apogee, belonged. He was essen- 
tially respectable, however, and, having sown a 
certain quantity of wHd oats and made a few ex- 
periments in literature, he settled down to serious 
work. He started in fiction and succeeded ; he 
went on to drama ; lie took to theorising about art, 
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morals, politics, religion even, and succeeded. His 
novels — from La Dame aux Camillas (1848) to 
L Affaire CUmenceau (18G4)— are all readable. His 
essays, letters, speeches, prefaces, and prelec- 
tions generally are brilliant and admirable in 
form, and daring, paradoxical, suggestive in a 
very high degree. Of his sixteen plays there is 
scarce one that is not literature, while Le Demi - 
Monde (1855), Is Fils Natural (1850), Lcs Idees de 
Mme. Anbray (1807), Une Visile de Noces (1871), 
Mo nsieu r Alphonse (1873), Denise (1885) are master* 
ieoes. Other famous dramas in which he 
ad a share are T.e S n ppl i re d'nne Femme (1865), 
whose chaotic original is due to Emile de 
Girardin ; Hrloise Paranqnet (1866), in collabora- 
tion with Durautin ; and Les Danicheff (1876). 
He may have assisted George Sand in preparing 
several of her works for the stage, and he com- 
pleted and produced his father’s Joseph Balsamo 
(1878). Elected to the Academy in 1874, he died 
27th Nov. 1895. See study by J. Claretie (1883). 

Dumas, J ean Baptiste An*dr£, French chemist, 
was born at Alais, Gard, 14th July 1800. He 
studied at Geneva, and coining to Paris in 1S21, 
was first a lecturer in the ficole Polyteclinique, 
tjien professor of Chemistry in the Athen^e, the 
Ecole Centrale (founded by himself), and finally, 
the Sorbonne. He came forward into public life 
(1849), was appointed Master of the Mint (1868), 
and elected to the Academy (1875), and died at 
Cannes, 11th April 1S84. His chief works are 
Traite. de Chimie appliquee aux Arts and Legons sur 
Philosophic Chimiquc. See forty-page memoir 
by A. W. Hofmann in Nature, 6th Feb- 1880. 

Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella Busson 
(1834-96), was born in Paris, but was the 
grandson of dmigrds who fled to England at the 
Revolution. In 1851 he came himself to London 
and studied chemistry, but returning to Paris 
adopted art as a professfon, and studied there 
and at Antwerp and Diisseldorf. In England he 
rapidly acquired reputation as a designer of excep- 
tional dexterity. He illustrated new editions of 
Thackeray's Esmond and Ballads, Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs, See. ; and much of his work is to be 
found in Once a Week and the Cornhill Magazine. 
Finally he joined the staff of Punch, and became 
par excellence the gentle, graceful satirist of 
fashionable life (see his English Society at Home, 
1880). He wrote and illustrated three novels, 
Peter Ibbctson (1891), Trilby (1894; extraordi- 
narily successful), and The Martian (1897). See 
book9 by F. Moscheles (1896), T. A. Armstrong 
(1912), T. M. Wood (1913). — His son, Sir Gerald 
(1873—1934), was a well-known actor-manager. 
See Gerald : A Portrait (1934), by his daughter 
Daphne (bom 1907), novelist. [Dee Moar-yay'.] 

Diimichen, Johannes 0833-94), Egyptologist, 
born near Gross- Glogau, died at Strasburg. 

Dumont, Alexandre (1S01-S4), sculptor, one 
of a long artist line, was born and died in Paris. 
See two works by Battier (1SS5-90). 

Dumont, Pierre Etienne Louis, the apostle 
of Benthamism, was born at Geneva, ISth July 
1759, ami in 1783 accepted the charge of the 
French Protestant Church at St Petersburg. In 
17S5 he became tutor in London to the sons of 
Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downo, his talents ami liberalism recommending 
him to the Whigs. During the early years of 
the Fronch Revolution ho was at Paris, ami 
became attached to Mirabeau. regarding whom he 
has given much Information in his Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau (1832). In 1701 he returned to England, 
and formed an Intimacy with Bentham. This was 


the event of his life. Convinced of the value of 
Bentham's views on legislation, he obtained 
permission to edit his unpublished writings. The 
results appeared in his Traiti de Legislation Civil* 
et Pdnale (1802), Thiorie des Peines et des Recom- 
penses ( 1811 ), Tactique des AssembU.es Legislatives 
(1816), Preuves Jucliciaires (1823), and Organisa- 
tion Judiciaire et Codification (1828). Dumont re- 
turned to Geneva in 1814, and became a member 
of the representative council. He died at Milan 
September 30, 1829. [Dee-monff'.] * 

Dumont d’Urville, Jules S6bastien C£sar 
(1790-1842), French admiral, born at Cond6 in 
Calvados, entered the navy in 1807, and in 1826- 
29 sailed in search of La Pdrouse (q.v.), and made 
coast-surveys of Australasia. In 1837-40 he made 
a voyage of antarctic exploration, discovering 
Joinville Island and Adelie Land. He was killed 
in a railway accident near Versailles. See the 
forty-nine volumes of text and maps recording 
his voyages, and a Life by Joubert (new ed 
Tours, 1885). [Dce-mon? Deer-veel. ] 

Dumouriez, Charles Franqois, born at Cam* 
brai, 25th January 1739, in 1757 entered the army, 
and served with distinction during the Seven 
\ ears’ War. A year or two of secret diplomacy 
in Poland and Hamburg brought him three years’ 
imprisonment in the Bastille and at Caen (1772) 
but Louis XVI. in 1778 made him commandant 
of Cherbourg. In 1790 he became one of the 
Jacobins, and was appointed commandant at 
Nantes. He now attached himself to the Girond- 
ists, and held for a short time the ministry ot 
Foreign Affairs, which he resigned to take the 
field. The allies were advancing in great force. 
By a series of bold and rapid manoeuvres Du- 
mouriez prevented them from sweeping over 
Champagne, defeated the Prussians at Valmy 
(20th September 1792), and overthrew the Aus- 
trians at Jemappes. The campaign of 1793, aim- 
ing at the conquest of the Netherlands, opened 
with the siege of Maestriclit ; Breda and other 
places were taken by the French ; but at Neer- 
wimlen (isth March 1793) Dumouriez sustained 
a severe defeat from the Austrians. His leanings 
towards constitutional monarchy excited the 
jealousy of the revolutionists ; and ere long he 
was denounced as a traitor and summoned to 
Paris. To save his head he went over to the 
Austrian camp. After wandering through many 
countries of Europe, he finally settled in Eng- 
land, and died at Turville Park near Henley. 
upon-Thames. 14th March 1823. Besides pam- 
phlets, Dumouriez wrote Mdmoires (1794). 

Dunant, Jean Henri (1828-1910), philan- 
thropist. bom at Geneva, inspired the foundation 
of the International Red Cross. 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence (1872-1906). poet 
born at Dayton, Ohio, a negro. ' 90 * 

Dunbar', William, born probably in East 
Lothinn between 1460 and 1465, seems to have 
entered St Andrews University in 1476, and taken 
hl9 M.A. in 1479. He became a Franciscan 
novice, and visited every flourishing town in 
England betwixt Berwick and Calais ; preached 
at Dernton ’ and Canterbury ; crossed the sea 
at Dover, and instructed tho inhabitants of 
Picardy ; but he divested himself of the 
habit. He appears next to have been secretary 
to some of James IV.’s numerous embassies to 
foreign courts. In 1500 ho obtained from the 
king a pension of £10, afterwards increased to 
£20, then to £80. In 1601 he visited England, 
probably with the ambassadors sent to arrange 
the king’s marrlago. Early in 1508, before 
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the queen’s arrival, he composed iu honour of 
the event his most famous poem. The Thnssdl 
and the Rois, perhaps the happiest political 
allegory in English literature. He seems now to 
have lived chiefly about court, writing poems, 
and sustaining himself with the vain hope of 
church preferment. In 1508 Chepman printed 
seven of his poems — the earliest specimen of 
Scottish typography. He visited the north of 
Scotland in May 1511, in the tram of Queen 
Margaret. and his name disappears altogether 
after Flodden. He was certainly dead in 1530 ; 
and David Laing argues that he must have died 
before 1522. As a poet, Dunbar is at times as 
rich in fancy and colour as Spenser in the Faerie 
Queen * as homely and shrewd and coarse as 
Chaucer in the Miller's Tale ; as pious and de- 
votional as Cowper in his hymns ; and as wildly 
grotesque in satire as Burns. He reaches his 
highest level in his satires, The Tna Marriit 
Wemen and the Wedo, and The Dance of the Sevin 
Deidly Synnis. His Lament for the Makans is a 
masterpiece of pathos. His works have been 
edited bv David Laing (1834-6 d), Small, Mackay, 
and Gregor (S.T.S. 1884-93), Schipper (Vienna, 
1891-95), and Mackenzie (1933). 


Duncan I. See Macbeth. 

Duncan, Adam, Viscount, admiral, was born 
at Dundee, 1st July 1731 and entering the 
navv in 174G, commanded the l aluint at Havana 
(176*2). He distinguished himself at Cape St 
Vincent (1780), and as admiral took command in 
1795 of the North Sea Squadron to watch the 
Dutch fleet— Holland and France being at war 
with Britain. His blockade of the Texel was 
most effective, and Dutch trade was almost 
ruined. In the spring of 1797 the mutiny of the 
Nore spread to Duncan’s seamen, and Ins posi- 
tion was for some weeks critical. On lltli Oct. lie 
gained the brilliant victory of Camperdown, and 
was rewarded with a pension of £2000 and the 
title of Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. He 
died suddenly at Cornhill Inn, Coldstream, 4th 
August 1804 ; his elder son was in 1831 made Earl 
of Camperdown. See Life by third Earl (1898). 

Duncan, Andrew 0744-1828), Edinburgh medi- 
cal professor, like his son Andrew (1773-1832). 


Duncan, Henry, D.D. (1774-1840), from 1798 
minister of Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, in 1810 
established there the first savings-bank. 

Duncan, Isadora (1878-1927), born at San 
Francisco, strove to revive Greek dancing, lived 
amorously, and was killed in a motor accident. 
See her My Life (1928). 

Duncan, James Matthews (1826-90), born at 
Aberdeen, in 1877 was appointed to the chair of 
Obstetric Surgery at St Bartholomew's, London. 

Duncan, John (1794-1881), a self-taught 
botanist, was born at Stonehaven, and lived in 
the Vale of Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Duncan, Thomas, born at Kinclaven, Perth- 
shire, May 24, 1S07, was elected an A.R.S.A., an 
R.S.A., and in 1843 an A.R. A. His principal 
works are ‘Anne Page and Slender;’ an illustra- 
tion from Auld Robin Gray; ‘Prince Charles’s 
Entry into Edinburgh after Prcstonpans ; ’ and 
‘Prince Charles Edward concealed in a Cave.’ 
He died in Edinburgh, 25th May 1845. 

Duncker, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811-86), 
historical writer, was bom at Berlin, son of the 
well-known bookseller, Karl Duncker (1781— 
1869). He became extraordinary professor of 
History at Halle in 1842 ; sat in the National 
Assembly (1848), and as a Liberal in the Prussian 


chamber (1849-52); was called to u Tubingen 
chair in 1857, and thence recalled in 1859 to 
Berlin to till a post in the ministry of state. 
From 1867 to 1874 he was director of the state 
archives of Prussia. His greatest work is his 
History of A nti<juity (5th ed. 7 vols. 1878-83; sup. 
1884-85; Eng. trails. 1877-82). In 1883-86 was 
published the translation of an only less ad- 
mirable history of Greece to the end of the 
Persian war. Other works were Die Krisis tier 
Reformation (1845) and Feudalitat'inul Aristocrat ie 
(1858). See Life by Hay in (1891). [Doon'J-ker.) 

Dunckerley, Thomas (1724-95), a natural son 
of George II., who was present at the taking of 
Quebec, and devoted himself to the promotion of 
Freemasonry. See Life by H. Sadler (1891). 

Duncombe, Thomas Slingsby (1790-1861), 
Radical M.P. for Hertford (182G-32), and for 
Finsbury from 1834, was born near Borough- 
bridge, and educated at Harrow. See Life (1868). 

Dundas' (of Arniston), a Scottish family distin- 
guished for legal and political talent. Sir James 
Dundas, the first of Arniston, was knighted by 
James VI., and was governor of Berwick. His 
son, Sir James, was a judge of the Court of 
Session, under the title of Lord Arniston (1662), 
but was deprived of liis office for refusing to 
abjure the Covenant. He died in 1679. His 
eldest son, Sir Robert, who also rose to the bench, 
died in 1726.— His son, Robert (1685-1753), in 
1717 became Solicitor-general, in 1720 Lord Ad- 
vocate, and as M.P. for Midlothian from 1722 
distinguished himself by his attention to Scottish 
affairs. Sir Robert Walpole coining into power 
in 1725, Dundas resigned his office, when he was 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. In 1737 
he was raised to the bench, also as Lord Arniston. 
He became President of the Court of Session 
in 1748.— His son, Robert (1713-87), was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish bar in 1738, and rose to 
be Lord Advocate (1754) and President of the 
Court of Session (1760). Henry Dundas, Vis- 
count Melville and Baron Dunira, brother 
of the preceding, was born 28th April 1742, and 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1763. His 
assiduity, ability, and family influence soon pro- 
cured him advancement, and lie was successively 
Depute-advocate and Solicitor-general. In 1774 
he became M.P. for Midlothian, in 1775 Lord 
Advocate, in 1777 Keeper of the King’s Signet 
for Scotland. Dundas’s career in parliament was 
highly successful, though not very creditable to 
his consistency. Elected in opposition to the 
ministry, he soon became a strenuous supporter 
of Lord North, and one of the most obstinate de- 
fenders of the war with America. When North 
resigned in 1781, Dundas continued Lord Advo- 
cate under Rockingham. On the formation of 
the Coalition Ministry he passed over to Pitt, 
and became liis ablest coadjutor. When Pitt 
returned to power in 1784, Dundas was ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Control, and 
lie introduced a bill for restoring the Scottish 
estates forfeited after the ’45. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1791), he also held a 
number of other offices ; and many of the most 
important public measures originated with or 
were promoted by him. He resigned with Pitt 
in 1801, and in 1802, under the Addington adminis- 
tration, was made Viscount Melville and Baron 
Dunira. In 1805 he was impeached of ‘ gross 
malversation and breach of duty’ as treasurer of 
the navy. The fortnight’s trial before his peers 
acquitted him on all charges involving his honour. 
Thereafter he lived mostly at Dunira, his seal 
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near Comrie. He died 28th May 1811. See .Lives 
by Lovat Fraser (1916), Furber (1931), Matheson 
(1933) ; Omond’s Arniston Memoirs (1887). 

Dundee, Viscount. See Graham (John). 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, Earl of, sea- 
man, was the eldest son of Archibald, ninth Earl 
(1749-1831), who beggared himself over chemical 
discoveries. Born at Annsfield, Hamilton, 14th 
December 1775, he entered the navy in 1793, and 
in 1800 received the command of a sloop, with 
which he took in fifteen months over fifty 
prizes ; his most dashing achievement the capture 
of a Spanish 32-gun frigate with a loss of but 
3 killed and 18 wounded. He was captured 
shortly afterwards by the French, but was speed- 
ily exchanged, and promoted to post-captain. 
After protecting the Orkney fisheries for fifteen 
months, he returned (February 1805) to prize- 
taking, and by April had made £75,000 of prize- 
money for his own share. The next four years 
were mainly spent in harassing the enemy’s 
coasts, and in 1808, with a small force, defending 
for twelve days the almost untenable Fort Trini- 
dad at Rosas. Meanwhile in 1805 he had stood 
unsuccessfully for Honiton, but by judicious 
largesse was elected next year. In 1807 he was 
returned for Westminster, and at once proceed- 
ing to war against naval abuses, was ordered ofT 
to the Mediterranean. In April 1809 he was 
selected to burn the French fleet then blockaded 
in Aix Roads by Lord Gambier. On the night of 
the 11th the boom at the entrance was shattered. 
Explosion vessels and fireships caused a panic, 
and daylight showed almost all the French fleet 
aground. Gambier, however, was miles away, 
and Cochrane’s signals met with no response. 
Consequently only four of the enemy’s ships were 
destroyed. Cochrane received the Knighthood of 
the Bath, and Gambier the thanks of parliament, 
after an acquittal by the court-martial which 
ensued on Cochrane’s protest against the vote of 
thanks. Discredited and on half-pay, Cochrane 
pursued his crusade against naval corruption, 
until in 1814 he was arrested on a charge of fraud. 
A rumour of Napoleon’s overthrow had sent up 
the funds, and lie, with two others, was tried for 
propagating it and selling out upwards of a million 

sterling with a gross profit of £10, 000. The others 
were guilty ; Cochrane, by some held innocent, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, to suffer 
a year’s imprisonment, and to stand for an 
hour in the pillory. This last was remitted, 
but lie was struck off the navy list, expelled 
from parliament, and degraded from his knight- 
hood. Westminster re-elected him ; and in March 
1815 he broke out of jail and reappeared in 
the House, to be forcibly removed and reim- 
prisoned for the remaining three months of his 
sentence, and further fined in £100. In ISIS he 
proceeded to aid Chile and Peru in their war of 
freedom ; and in command of Chile’s little navy he 
stormed the fifteen strong forts of Valdivia (1819), 
and cut out a frigate from under the batteries of 
Callao (1820), in two and a half years making 
Chile mistress of her own waters. He squabbled 
over his reward, as also over that (including the 
marquisnte of Maranham) for his brilliant services 
on behalf of the infant empire of Brazil (1823-25). 
For the cause of Greek independence he could do 
little through lack of ships and men (1827-28); 
so, returning to England, he devoted himself to 
procuring his reinstatement in the navy. But 
it was not till 1882 that a ‘free pardon* was 
granted to the Earl of Dundonald — he had suc- 
ceeded to the title ten months earlier— and that 


> lie was gazetted a rear-admiral. Restored to the 
honour of knighthood (1847), commander-in-chief 
on the North American station (1848-51), and rear- 
admiral of the United Kingdom (1854), he died 
at Kensington, 31st Oct. 1860, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Lord Dundonald advocated 
the application of steam-power to warships. His 
* secret war-plan ’ (to overwhelm fleets and for- 
tresses by sulphur-fumes, &c.) was in 1812 and 
1846 condemned as too inhuman, though infallible, 
and was not revealed till 1908 (in ‘Panmure 
Papers’). See his own (nominally) Narrative oj 
Services in the Liberation of Chili , Peru, and Brazil 
(1859), and Autobiography of a Seaman (1860-61), 
which breaks off in 1814, and is completed in the 
Life by the eleventh Earl and Fox-Bourne (2 vols. 
1869). See also book9 by Fortescue (1896) and 
Twitchett (1931), and Lord Ellenborough’s The 
Quilt of Lord Cochrane in 181U (1914). 

Dunfermline, Lord. See Abercromby. 

Dunglison, Robley (179S-1869), born at Kes- 
wick, studied medicine in London, Edinburgh, 
and Erlangen, and from 1824 held chairs in the 
United States, where he was the friend of Presi- 
dents Jefferson and Madison. See Life (1870). 

Dunlop', John Boyd (1840-1921), born at Dreg, 
horn, Ayrshire, was a flourishing veterinary sur- 
geon near Belfast, when, before 1889, he invented 
the pneumatic tyre. 

Dunlop, John Colin (c. 1782-1842), Scottish 
advocate, author of The History of Fiction (1814). 

Dunne, Finley Peter (1807-1936), born at 
Chicago, edited papers there, and as ‘Mr Dooley' 
became from 1900 the exponent of Americau- 
Irisli humorous satire on personages and events 
of the day, in Mr Dooley in Peace and War , &c. 

Dunois, Jean, the ‘Bastard of Orleans,’ Count 
of Dunois and Longueville, was born in Paris 
23d November 1402, the natural son of Louis’ 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI. His 
first great achievement was the defeat of the 
English at Montargis (1427); next he threw 
himself into Orleans with a small force, and 
defended it till its relief by Joan of Arc forced 
the English to raise the siege. In 1429 Dunois 
and the Maid of Orleans won the battle of 
Patay, after which he marched through the 
provinces overrun by the English, and took the 
fortified towns. Shortly after Joan’s tragical 
death, Dunois took Chartres, the key of Paris 
forced Bedford to raise the siege of Lagny, chased 
the enemy from Paris, and soon deprived them 
of all their conquests except Normandy and 
Guienne. In 1448-50 he drove them from Nor- 
mandy, and in 1455 from Guienne also, and 
secured the freedom of France. For joining the 
league of the nobles against Louis XI. he was de- 
prived of all his possessions, which were, how- 
ever, restored to him under the treaty of Conflans 
(1465). He died 24tli November 1468. No French 
hero is more popular than Dunois. Although he 
never commanded a force large enough to win a 
victory to balance Aginconrt or Cr£cy, his numer- 
ous petty successes served the cause of France 
better than greater and more dear-bought vic- 
tories would have done. ( Deen-waK '.) 

Dunraven, Windham Thomas Wyndham- 
Quin, Earl of (1841- 1926), born at Adare 
Manor, Limerick, studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, acted as Daily Telegraph correspondent 
in Abyssinia and the Franco-German war, and 
succeeded as fourth earl in 1871, He was Under- 
secretary for the Colonies (1885-87), an Irish 
Free State Senator from 1922. In addition to 
Reminiscences, he wrote on Irish Reform and 
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Devolution, The Great Divide (1874), Self- Inst rue- 
tion in Navigation, &c. ; and in 1893 and 1895 
contested the America Cup with his yachts 
Valkyrie II. and III. 

Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax Plun- 
kett 18th Baron, Irish author, born in 1878, has 
written many plays and prose tales. [Dun-say ny.) 

Duns Scotu a, Johannes, one of the greatest of 
the mediaeval schoolmen, was born apparently at 
Maxton, Roxburghshire, in or before 1265. Join- 
ing the Franciscan order, he studied at Oxford, 
and lectured there on philosophy and theology ; 
the report that 30,000 students then thronged to 
Oxfora may be taken as an exaggerated testimony 
to his fame. He was also at intervals in Pans, 
and in 1308 in Cologne, where he died in November 
of the same year. His works are chiefly comment- 
aries on the Bible, on Aristotle, and on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard. The first are not contained l m 
the collected edition (edited by Luke Wadding, 
Lvous 1639). The last occupy seven out of its 
twelve vols. (vols. v.-x. called Opus Oxonun*. 
voh xi. called Opus Parisiense— the latter edited 
from students’ note-books) Duns Scotus was the 
critic of preceding scholasticism, and the founder 
of a new type of thought. The schoolmen of the 
13th century, especially Thomas Aquinas, had 
systematised and defended the CT.ri.ti an theology 
by means of the philosophy of Aristotle, un 
certain points Aquinas diverged from Aristotle, 
but the disagreement of Duns Scotus went muc 
deeper He^ontended that Aquinas was wrong 
in subordinating the practical to the theoretical, 
„nd seeking in speculation instead of in practice 
?or the foundatimi of Christian theology. This 
contention struck at the root of the whole Ansto- 
telico-Christian philosophy. Theology, he holds 
rests in faith, and faith is not speculative but 
practical— an act of will. The system of theology 
built up by Aquinas is subjected by Duns Scotus 
to a searching criticism, conducted with consum- 
mate dialectical skill, and abounding in refined 
distinctions, which gained him the title of ‘ Doctor 
Subtilis.’ He maintained a strict orthodoxy, and 
against the Dominicans (Aquinas’ order), zealously 
defended the Immaculate Conception. See works 
by Harris (1927) and (in French) by Longpre ( 1 924, 
&c.); also Little in English Historical Review 
(Oct. 1932). 

Dun'stable, John (d. 1453), a native of Dunstable 
(perhaps of Herts), who, it has been exaggeratedly 
claimed, ‘invented the art of musical composition.’ 

Dunstan, St (c. 910-988), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the son of a West Saxon noble, and was 
born near Glastonbury. Educated at the abbey, 
he lived for some time at the court of Athel- 
stan, but his companions ill-used him and pro- 
cured his banishment on the charge of practising 
unlawful arts. He took the monastic vows and 
retired to Glastonbury, where he gave himself up 
to study. The accession of Athelstan’s brother, 
Edmund, recalled him to court, and he was ap- 
pointed Abbot of Glastonbury in 945. He began 
a great work of reformation, and soon the abbey 
became a centre of religious teaching and in- 
fluence. At the same time he became the 
treasurer and adviser of Edmund, whose death in 
955 led to the accession of Edwy and the fall 
of Dunstan’s power. He took refuge in Flanders, 
and at Ghent he first saw the strict Benedictine 
discipline he was yet to introduce into England. 
In 957 he was recalled by Edgar, who had become 
king of the country north of the Thames, and 
was created Bishop of Worcester, in 959 of London 
also. In that year Edwy’s death made Edgar 

11 


king of the whole country, and one of his first 
acts was to appoint Dunstan to the see of Canter- 
bury. The wise measures that made Edgar’s 
reign so peaceful and prosperous were in great 
part due to the counsels of Dunstan. With 
Oswald, Archbishop of York, he solemnly crowned 
Edgar at Bath (973)— a formal declaration of the 
unity of the kingdom. Dunstan laboured to 
elevate the lives of the clergy, raise their social 
status, and make them the real teachers of the 
people in secular as in religious matters. He made 
obligatory the payment of tithes by landowners, 
while he did not entirely surrender the liberties 
of the church to Rome. On Edgar's death in 
975, Dunstan declared for Edward, elder sou of 
the late king, and crowned him at Winchester. 
On Edward’s murder in 978, the two archbishops 
crowned Ethelred, whose hostility put an end 
to the great churchman’s political career. See the 
six early biographies collected in Bishop Stubbs’ 
Memorials of St Dunstan (‘Rolls’ series, 1875). 

Dunton, John (1659-1733), born at Grafiham, 
Hunts, refused to make the fourth in a direct 
line of clergymen, so was apprenticed to a Lon- 
don bookseller, and managed to acquire much 
varied knowledge, in spite of love, politics, and 
other distractions. He took a shop, married 
happily, made some lucky ventures, but foolishly 
became security for the debts of some relatives, 
and was involved in financial troubles. He 
visited America, Holland, and Cologne, settled 
somehow with his creditors, and kept shop for 
ten years with fair prosperity ; his Athenian 
Gazette being specially successful. He married a 
second time unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his mind 
seems to have crossed the line between crack- 
brained flightiness and sheer lunacy. See liis ex- 
traordinary Life and Errors of John Du nton (1705). 

Dunton, T. Watts. See Watts- Dunton. 

Duntzer, Heinrich, writer on classical sub- 
jects, Goethe, Schiller, &c., was born at Cologne 
in 1813, lived there from 1846, and died in 1901. 

Dupanloup, F£lix Antoine Philibert, born 
at St Felix iu Savoy, 3d January 1802, be- 
came vicar-general of Paris in 1838 and Bishop 
of Orleans in 1849. Though he had advocated 
tolerance for the Jesuits, and defended the 
temporal authority of the pope, he protested 
openly against the infallibility dogma ; once, 
however, it was published, he signified his ac- 
ceptance of it. In 1871 he was elected deputy 
for Orleans to the National Assembly ; and from 
this time until his death, 11th October 1878, he 
struggled manfully against the constant attacks 
upon the church both in the Assembly and out- 
side. He entered the Senate in 1876, and the 
French Academy in 1854, but resigned his fauteuil. 
He wrote on education, marriage, &c. See Lives 
by Lagrange (trans. 1885), M. Salomon (1904), 
Faguet (1914); his Journal Intime (1902); and 
Lettres choisies (2 vols. 1888). [Dee-pon ff -loo.] 

Dupin, Franqois-Pierre-Charles, Baron 
(1784-1873), author of Voyages dans la Grande 
Bretagne (1820-24), was made a baron in 1824, a 
peer in 1837, and filled several posts, which he 
resigned in 1852. His elder brother, Andr6 
(1783-1865), a statesman and lawyer, wrote legal 
works and memoirs (4 vols. 1855-01). [Dee-panv.\ 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois, born 1st January 
1697 at Landrecies, in 1720 was appointed to a 
seat in the French East India Council at Pondi- 
cherry. In 1730 he became superintendent at 
Chandernagore, in 1741 governor-general of all 
the French Indies ; and his skilful diplomacy 
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among the native princes almost made the 
Carnatic a French province. His power alarmed 
the English Company- When war broke out in 
Europe between France and England, Labour- 
donnais, who had taken Madras, was bribed with 
£40,000 to restore it to the English on payment 
of a ransom. This Dupleix refused to accede to, 
and violent disputes resulted in Labourdonnais’ 
recall. Several brilliant engagements took place 
between the French and the Nawab of the Car- 
natic, who endeavoured to seize Madras, but was 
forced to raise the siege. An attack on the 
English at Fort St David failed, but Dupleix's 
science and courage were displayed in the defence 
of Pondicherry, which Admiral Boscawen in vain 
attacked for live weeks. But Dupleix’s ambitious 
project of founding a French empire in India on 
the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was frustrated 
by Clive ; though the struggle continued until 
Dupleix s recall m 1754. The French Company 

refused to reimburse him for the vast sums he had 

spent out of his (alleged) private fortune, and he 


work by Cultru (1001); also Lives by Malleson 
(1890), Guerin (1908), Biddulph (1910). 

Dupont, Gainsborough (c. 1754-97), portrait- 
painter and mezzotinter, was a pupil and imitator 
of the great painter, his uncle. 

Dupont, Pierre (1S21-70), French popular 
poet, was born and died at Lyons. 

Dupont, Samuel Francis (1803-65), a Federal 
naval commander in the American Civil War. 

Dupre, Giovanni (1817-82), sculptor, was born 
of French ancestry at Siena, and died at 
Florence. See English Life by Frieze (1886). 

Dupre, Jules (1812-S9), landscape-painter, was 
born at Nantes, and died in Paris. [Der-pmi/.] 
Dupuis, Charles Francois (1742-1809), was 
professor of Rhetoric in the College de France, 
member of the Acad£mie des Inscriptions, and 
during the Revolution a member of the Con- 
vention, ol the Council of Five Hundred, and of 
the legislative body, of which he became presi- 
dent. His Oriffine de tons les Cultes (10 vols. 1795) 
originated the commission appointed by Napoleon 
to explore Upper Egypt. [Dec-pwee.] 

Dupuytren, Guillaume, Baron (1777-1835) 
from 1812 professor of Clinical Surgery in Paris,’ 
invented many surgical instruments. See Life 
by Cruveilhier (1841). [Dee-pwee-troiu/.] 

Duquesne, Abraham, Marquis (1610-88) 
French naval officer, born at Dieppe, distinguished 
himself in 1637-43 in the war with Spain. In the 
Swedish service he rose to vice-admiral ; and then 
returning to France, reduced Bordeaux, which 
had declared for the Fronde. He defeated Do 
Rnyter and Van Troinp several times in 107°-73 
and the united fleets of Spain and Holland off 
Sicily in 1676. On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Duquesne was the only Protestant ex- 
cepted. See Life by Jal (1872). * [Dee-fcayn.j 

Duran, Emile Auguste Carolus- ( 1 $ 38 - 1917 \ 
French painter, was bom at Lille. For 
4 L' Assassin^ ’ (I860) ho gained his flrst medal; 
and in 1S78 ho exhibited his 4 Gloria Marire 
Medicis ’ for a coiling in the Luxembourg, fie 
\9 best known, however, by his portraits of 
Emile Girardin, Mile. Croizette, Ac. [7)fr-ro/iP.] 

Durand, Sir Henry Marion (1812-71), the son 
of a cavalry olllcor, was trained at Addiscombe, 
•erved in the Afghan war (bursting in the gates 
of Qhaxni, 1839) and the Sikh war. As agent \u 


Centra 1 India lie rendered very valuable service 
during the mutiny ; and was subsequently a 
member of the Indian Council, K.C.S.I. maior* 
general, and governor-general of the PuihaT— 
His second son, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. (1850-1924), did valuable work* 
military and diplomatic, in the East, and was 
ambassador to Spain and the U.S. 

Durand, Madame. See Gr£ville (Henry). 

Durandus, Gulielmus (1237-96), born at 
Puimisson near Beziers, studied canon law at 
Bologna and Modena, and had held various 
offices under several popes, when in 1286 he 
became Bishop of Meude, still, however, remain- 
ing in Rome, where he died. His Speculum, 
J udiciale (1271; first printed 1474) is his most 
famous work ; of his liationcde Divinorum OMci - 
orum (Mainz, 1459), book i. was translated by J 
M. Neale and B. Webb as The Symbolism, of 
Churches (1843). — Another Gulielmus Durandus 
(d. 1332), from 1327 Bishop of Puy-en-Velay, was 
called ‘Doctor Resolutissimus be first sup- 
ported and then opposed Thomas Aquinas. P 

Durante, Francesco (1684-1755), a Neapolitan 
composer of church and chamber music. 

Albrecht, was born at Nurnberg, 21st 
the son of a goldsmith from Hungary^ 
1 * 4S6 J )e w ? s apprenticed to Michael Wohlee- 

muth, the chief illustrator of the Nurnberg 

“ e ^ nd ln 1 149 P started on his four yS 

a™! -it Then \ havin & married the beautiful 
Agnes Frey, who was certainly not the Xan- 
thippe of tradition, and having visited Ifcalv e** 

■'n°l4or SSSS. V *" 8 u n ^ e o h lg e m ut lif a n d 

n ?? hls own acc ount, and, aided by 
Senaufelem, Balduug, and others, executed many 

paintings, among them the Dresden triptych, and 

the Paumgartner altar-piece at Munich. In 1498 

!ln£i lb A 1She n *Y S ?- rst 8 reat series of designs on 
, lllu s fcr ations of the Apocalypse, which, 
like Durers other work of the kind, were cut bv 
a professiona 1 engraver. The copper-plates of 
P e 5 ,od inc Jude ‘The Prodigal Son* (1500) 
a ? d ^ dam and Eve * (1504). In 1505-6 Diirer 
visited \ enice, and here produced the 4 Feast of 
the Rosaries, * now the property of Straliow 
monastery Prague. On (or before) his return he 
painted Adam and Eve ’ (1507), now at Madrid ■ 
and ‘Assumption of the Virgin ’—a triptych whose 
centre was destroyed by fire at Munich in 1674 
It was followed in 1511 by the ‘Adoration of the 
Ti inity, in the A lenna Gallery. Diirer was much 
employed by Maximilian I., of whom he executed 
several portraits, for whose prayer-book he 
made forty-three pen and ink drawings, and in 
whose honour he drew the ‘Triumphal Car* 
and (with others) the ‘Triumphal Arch,’ which 
were engraved on wood, the latter on ninety- 
two blocks, forming a surface of 100 square 
feet— the largest known woodcut. In 1620-21 
Durer visited the Netherlands. At Antwerp 
he made the acquaintance of Erasmus ; and he 
was present at the coronation of Charles V., who 
appointed him his court-painter. He died at 
Nureniberg, 6th April 1528. During his later 
years Diirer manifested great sympathy with the 
Reformation. 

DUrer’s drawings and studies are very numer- 
ous, and are to be found in most public collec- 
tion9, those of the Albertina in Vienna and of 
tho British Museum being the richest. As an 
engraver on metal and a designer of woodcuts 
he ranks even higher than as a painter. His 
work is distinguished by an unerring perception 
of the capabilities of the material, his metal* 
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plates being executed with extreme finish and 
refinement ; while his woodcuts are boldly drawn 
with a broad expressive line, such as could be 
easily followed by the engraver. His copper- 
plates over 100 in number, include the ‘ Little 
Passion ’ (16 plates, 1508-13) ; the ‘ Knight, 
Death, and the Devil’ (1513); ‘St Jerome in 
his Study/ and ‘ Melaucolia ’ (1514). Diirer 
may also be regarded as the inventor of etching, 
as lie produced several plates in which all the 
lines are bitten with acid. His woodcuts are 
about 200 in number, including the ‘ Greater 
Passion,’ 12 subjects ; ‘ The Little Passion,’ 37 
subjects ; and ‘ The Apocalypse,’ 16 subjects. Of 
his various scientific writings the Instructions in 
Measurement (1525), Treatise on Fortification (1527), 
and Treatise on Human Proportion (1528) are the 
most important. See his Correspondence {Briefe, 
Brinckmann and Birkner, 1911); his Schriftlicher 
Nachlass (Heidrich, 1908), and Lord Conway’s 
Literary Remains of Diirer (1889) ; Lives by W. B. 
Scott (1872), Mrs Heaton (1881), Thausing (trans. i 
1882), Lionel Cust (1897), Nuchter (trans. 1911); 1 
monographs by Ephrussi (Paris, 1882), A. von 
Eye (1892), T. S. Moore (1905), Knackfuss (trans. 
1900), H. Wolfflin (Mun. 1905). [Denver.] 

D’Urfey, Thomas, dramatist and song-writer, 
was born at Exeter in 1653 of Huguenot ancestry, 
a nephew of Honore d’Urfe (1568-1025), author of 
the famous romance of Astrte. He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially being 
popular. Among these were The Fond Husband 
(1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and Sir Burnaby 
Whig (1681). In 1683 he published his New Col- 
lection of Songs and Poems , which was followed by 
a long series of songs, collected as Wit and Mirth , 
or Puls to Purge Melancholy (6 vols. 1719-20 ; repr. 
1872). Meanwhile he had been busy with plays, 
for whose morals he suffered like the rest from 
the heavy hand of Jeremy Collier. He never 
married ; and though he was not particularly pro- 
fligate, his fortunes had declined as his comedies 
ceased to please. He died 26tli February 1723. 

Durham, James (1622-58), bom at Easter Powrie 
In Forfarshire, fought as captain in the Civil War, 
and in 1647 became a Covenanting minister at 
Glasgow — chaplain to Charles II. in 1650-51. His 
twelve posthumous works include Claris Cantici, 
or an Exposit ion of the Song of Solomon (1668). 

Durham, John George Lambton, Earl of, 
was bom in London, 12th April 1792, and on his 
father’s death in 1797 inherited Lambton Hall, 
Durham, which had been in the family for over 
six centuries. Educated at Eton, he served for 
two years in the dragoons, and in 1813 was re- 
turned as a Whig for his native county. He was 
a strong liberal, and in 1821 brought forward a 
scheme for parliamentary reform much more 
advanced than that of 1832. In 1828 he was 
created Baron Durham. In the administration 
of his father-in-law, Lord Grey (1830), he was 
Lord Privy Seal, and one of the four persons 
who drew up the Reform Bill. Resigning 
office in 1833, he was made an earl, and from 
1835 to 1837 was ambassador-extraordinary to 
St Petersburg. In 1838 he was appointed 
Governor-general of Canada, where, owing to the 
revolt of the French in Lower Canada, the con- 
stitution had been suspended. His measures were 
statesmanlike but dictatorial ; and the House of 
Lords voted disapproval of some of his acts. 
Thereupon in five months’ time he returned to 
England without being recalled. Lord Dur- 
ham’s famous report on Canada was ascribed 
by Brougham and many contemporaries to his 


secretary, Charles Buller (q.v. ) — erroneously, 
according to Reid in the Life and Letters (1906) of 
Durham, who died 2Sth July 1840. See New’s 
study (1929) ; Lucas’s edition of the Report (1912). 

Durham, Simeon of (d. before 113S), monkish 
chronicler, wrote Hisloria Ecclesice Dunehnensis, 
Historia Regum Anglorum et Dacorum. Arnold 
edited his Opera (Rolls Series, 1882-85). 

Durnford, Richard, D.D. (1802-95), from 1870 
Bishop of Chichester, was born at Sandleford, 
Berks. See Life by Dean Stephens (1899). 

Duruy, Victor (1811-94), historian and educa- 
tionist, was born and died in Paris. He became 
professor of History in the College Henri IV. 
(1833), Minister of Public Instruction (1863-69), 
and an Academician (1884). His works include 
histories and historical geographies of Rome, 
France, &c. See his Notes etSou venirs (1901), and 
Life by Lavisse (1895). [Deer-wee.] 

Duse, Eleonora (1859-1924), actress, born near 
Venice, rose to fame in Italy, then triumphed 
(1892-93) at Vienna, Berlin, New York, London, 
&c. She died at Pittsburgh, having returned 
to the stage in 1921 after years of retirement. 
D’Annunzio owed much to her histrionic genius. 
The Duse ranks among the greatest actresses of 
all time. [Doo'zay.] 

Dushan, Stephen, Serbia’s greatest tsar 
(1336-56), the subjugator of Bulgaria, Mace, 
donia, and Albania. 

Dussek, Jan Ladislaw (1761-1812), composer 
and pianist, born at Czaslau in Bohemia. At 
Amsterdam he produced his earliest works for 
the piano; in London (1788-1800) he was very 
popular. In 1803-6 he was instructor to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia ; in 1808 he entered 
Talleyrand’s service. [Doo'sTiefc.] 

Dutens, Louis (1730-1812), born at Tours of 
Huguenot parentage, came to England, went to 
Turin as chaplain to the English embassy 
(1758-62), and remained as charge-d' affaires. He 
held a pension of £300, in 1766 was presented to 
the ricn sinecure living of Elsdon in North- 
umberland, travelled much, and was made 
historiographer-royal. He undertook the first 
comprehensive edition of Leibniz’s works (1768). 
See his Memoires d'un Voyageur (3 vols. 1806). 

I Dee-tony.] 

Dutt, Tonu. See Toru Du rr. 

Duun. Olav (1876-1939), Norwegian novelist, 
bom in Namsdal, made a reputation with the saga- 
like Juvikingar and its five sequels (1918-23). 

Duval, Claude (1643-70), highwayman, was 
born at Domfront, Normandy, and came to 
England at the Restoration in the train of the 
Duke of Richmond. Taking soon to the road, 
he pursued a successful career till, having been 
captured drunk, he was hanged at Tyburn. 

Dvorak, Antonin, composer, was born at 
Mvihlhausen in Bohemia, 8tli September 1841. His 
father was a butcher, who at a great sacrifice sent 
his son in 1857 to Prague. In 1873, after years of 
hack-work, he composed a hymn which attracted 
attention ; and two years afterwards received a 
pension. Brahms introduced his compositions to 
Vienna ; but the work which won lor him the ear 
of all Europe was his Stabat Mater , which was first 
performed in London in 1883. Other compositions 
are songs, &c., very spontaneous and delicate 
{Seven Gipsy Songs, op. 55), and pianoforte com- 
positions, in all of which he had made large use 
of national melodies and dance rhythms ; also 
chamber music of great beauty {E-fiat Quartette , 
op. 61). His most ambitious work is orchestral 
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&nd choral — a cantata, the Spectre s Bride (Bir- 
mingham, 1885) ; an oratorio, St Ludmila (Leeds, 
1886) ; and several operas — none of them really 
successful. In 1892-95 he was director of the 
Conservatory at New York (where lie wrote an 
American symphony), but subsequently lived at 
Prague, where he died 1st May 1904. See W. 
H. Hauow's Studies in Modem Music (2d series, 
1895). [Dvoi'zhalc.) 

Dwight, John, an early English potter at 
Fulham in 1671-98, a native of Oxfordshire. 

Dwight, Timothy, LL.D. (1752-1817), born at 
Northampton, Mass., was a chaplain during the 
War of Independence ; became minister of Green- 
field Hill, Conn. (1783), where he also successfully 
conducted an academy ; and in 1795 was elected 
president of Yale College and professor of Divinity. 
His principal works are his Theology Explained 
and Defended (1818), The Conquest of Canaan (1785), 
an ambitious epic poem, and Travels in New 
England and New York (1821). — A grandson, 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D. (1828-1916), born 
at Norwich, Conn., was president of Yale in 1886- 
99, and was a member of the American committee 
for revising the English Bible. 

Dyce, Alexander, critic, born at Edinburgh, 
30th June 1798, was educated at the High School, 
and graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1819. He took orders, but in 1825 settled in 
London as a man of letters. With rare learning 
and sagacity he edited Peele (1828-39), Webster 
(1830 ; new ed. 1857), Greene (1831), Shirley 
(1833), Middleton (1840), Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1843-46), Marlowe (1850 ; new ed. 1861), Shake- 
speare (1857 ; new ed. 1864-67), &c., besides 
writing Recollections of the Table-talk of Samuel 
Rogers (1856). He died 15th May 1869. 

Dyce, William, historical and religious painter, 
was born at Aberdeen, 19th September 1806, and 
went in 1825 to Rome, where he developed a ten- 
dency towards pre-Raphaelite art. In 1837 he was 
appointed master of the Trustees’ Academy in 
Edinburgh ; in 1844 professor of Fine Arts in 
King’s College, London. He executed frescoes in 
the new House of Lords, Osborne House, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1844, R.A. in 1848. He 
died at Streatliam, 14th February 1864. 

Dyck, Sir Anthony Van. See Van Dyck. 

Dyer, Sir Edward (c. 1545-1607), poet and 
diplomatist, was born at Sharpham Park, Somer- 
set, studied at Oxford, was knighted in 1596, and 
died in London. ‘ My Mind to Me a Kingdom is ’ 
is the best-known of his poems, which Grosart 
collected in 1872. See a book by Sargent (1935). 

Dyer, George (1755-1841), Charles Lamb’s 
friend, was born in London, and from Christ’s 
Hospital passed to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
taking his B.A. in 1778. In 1792 he settled in 
Clifford’s Inn, London, and, with ‘poems’ and a 
vast mass of hack-work, produced the History 
of the University of Cambridge (181 4) and Privileges 
of the University of Cambridge (1824). He con- 
tributed ‘all that was original’ to Valpy’s classics 
(141 vols. 1809-31), and became totally blind 
soon after his life’s work was done. Simple, 
slovenly, but kindly, he afforded Lamb much 
Innoceut amusement. 


Dyer, John (1699-1757), poet, born in Llari* 
fynydd parish, Carmarthenshire, and educated at 
Westminster, abandoned law for art, and in 1725 
published GrongarHill, remarkable for simplicity, 
warmth of feeling, and exquisite descriptions of 
scenery. He next travelled in Italy, published 
the Ruins of Rome (1740), took orders, and in 
1741 became vicar of Catthorpe, Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged later for the Lincolnshire 
livings of Belchford, Coningsby, and Kirkby-on- 
Bain. The Fleece (1767), a didactic poem, Is 
praised by Wordsworth in a sonnet. 

Dyer, Samuel (1725-72), translator, a friend of 
Dr Johnson’s, was born and died in London. 

Dyer, Thomas Henry, LL.D. (1804-88), bom in 
London, till about 1833 was in a West India 
house, but then devoted himself to literature, 
and by study of the antiquities of Rome, Pompeii, 
and Athens became an authority on classical anti- 
quities. His works are a Life of Calvin (1850), 
History of Modern Europe (1861-64 ; revised and 
continued by Hassall 1901-2), History of the City 
of Rome (1865), History of the Kings of Rome (1867), 
Pompeii (I860 ; 2d ed. 1868), and Ancient Athens 
(1873), besides articles in Smith's Dictionaries. 

Dyer, Sir William Turner Thistleton (1843- 
1928), English botanist, was director of Kew 
Gardens in 1885-1905. 

Dykes, James Oswald, D.D., born at Port 
Glasgow in 1835, studied at Edinburgh, was 
ordained to a Free Church charge (1859), became 
minister of the Regent Square Presbyterian 
Church, London (1869), and in 1888-1907 was 
principal of the English Presbyterian CollegeL 
since 1899 the Westminster College, at Cambridge 
Author of a dozen works, he died 1st January 1912. 

Dykes, John Bacchus 0823-70), bom at HulL 
graduated at Cambridge, was ordained in 1847, 
and became precentor of Durham Cathedrai 
(1849), Mus. Doc. of Durham (1861), and vicar of 
St Oswald’s there (1862). A jointreditor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modem , he composed services, an- 
thems, and many hymn-tunes, including ‘Lead 
Kindly Light,’ ‘Nearer, my God,’ and ‘Jesus’ 
Lover of my Soul/ See Life by Fowler (1897). 

Dymoke, Sir John (d. 1381), by his marriage 
about 1350 with the heiress of the Marmions got 
the Lincolnshire manor of Scrivelsby, and became 
king’s champion at Richard II.’s coronation. 
The function was last exercised at George IV. ’s 
coronation by Henry Dymoke (1801-65), but 
Dy mokes bore the standard of England at the 
coronation of Edward VII., George V7, and George 
VI. See Lodge’s Scrivelsby (1893). [Dm'muJfc.] 

Dymnna, an Irish princess of the 9th century, 
said to have been slain by her father at Gheel in 
Belgium for resistance to his incestuous passion. 
She is the patroness of the insane. 

Dyson, Sir Frank Watson (1868-1939 ; kt, 
1916), astronomer-royal in 1910-33, was bom at 
Measham, then in Derbyshire. 

Dyveke (‘little dove’), bom at Amsterdam in 
1491, in 1507 met the future Christian EL of 
Denmark at Bergen, where her mother had an 
inn, and became his mistress. In Denmark her 
mother gained great influence, hateful to the 
nobles; and in 1617 Dyveke died suddenly, pro- 
bably by poison. [Dee't*-JteA.] 
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AOHARD, Laurence. See Echard. 
Eadgar. See Edgar. 

Eadle, John, D.D., LL.D. (1810-70), 
born at Alva, studied at Glasgow, and 
in 1835 became minister of a Glasgow 
United Presbyterian congregation ; from 1843 lie 
also lectured on exegesis in tlie college of his 
church. He was a member of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company. His chief works are 
his Biblical Cyclopedia (1848), Ecclesiastical Ency- 
clopedia (1861), and a number of commentaries, 
gee Life by Dr James Brown (1878). 

Eadmer, a learned monk of Canterbury, the 
devoted friend of Archbishop Anselm, to whom 
he had been sent by Pope Urban. He remained 
in favour with Archbishop Ralph until 1120, 
when at Alexander I.’s request he became Bishop 
of St Andrews. He died about 1124. His 
Historia Novorum was first printed by Selden in 
1023, and his Vita Ansehni at Antwerp in 1551. 
Both have been edited (1884) in the ‘Rolls’ 
series by Martin Rule. His lives of SS. Dunstan, 
Bregwin, and Oswald were printed by Wharton 
in part ii. of his Anglia Sacra (1691). [Yad-mer.] 

Eads, James Buchanan, engineer, born at Law- 
renceburg, Ind., 23d May 1820, in 1801 built in a 
hundred days eight ironclad steamers for govern- 
ment, followed by other ironclads and mortar- 
boats. His steel arch bridge (1867-74) across the 
Mississippi at St Louis, with a central span of 520 
feet, is one of the finest in America. His works 
for improving the Mississippi mouth were com- 
pleted in 1875-79. He died at Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, 8th March 1887. 

Eagles, or Eccles, Solomon (1618-83), a native 
/)f London, who, till then a musician, became 
about 1660 a fanatical Quaker. 

Earle, John (c. 1601-65), born at York, became 
tutor to Charles II. (1641), and Bishop of Salis- 
bury (1663). He published anonymously (1628) 
Microcosmographie, a set of witty ‘characters’ 
and epigrammatic essays (ed. Murphy 1928). 

Earle, John (1824-1903), born at Elston, S. 
Devon, was Anglo-Saxon professor at Oxford 
(1849-54, 1876-1903). 

Earle, William, C.B., major-general, born 
in Liverpool, 18th May 1833, served through 
the Crimea, held several staff appointments 
abroad, and was military secretary to thegovernor- 
general of India in 1872-76. As major-general lie 
commanded the garrison of Alexandria in 1882- 
84, and was killed (10th February 1885) in leading 
a column of the Gordon rescue expedition. 

Earlom, Richard (1743-1822), mezzotinter, born 
in London, engraved over sixty admirable plates 
after Claude’s Liber Veritatis , &c. 

Early, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), Confederate 
general, born in Virginia, served in the Florida 
and Mexican wars, and practised as a lawyer in 
1838-61. In the civil war he commanded a 
brigade at Bull Run, and a division at Fredericks- 
burg and Gettysburg. In 1864, after some suc- 
cesses, he was thrice defeated by Sheridan and 
Custer, and relieved of his command (March 1865). 
He subsequently returned to the practice of law. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, born at Ply- 
mouth, 17th November 1793, from 1809 studied 
under Haydon, in the R.A. schools, and in Paris. 
When the Bellerophon put into Plymouth, East- 
lake tqok a number of rapid sketches from a shore- 


boat, and produced two full-length portraits ol 
Napoleon. From 1816 to 1830 he lived in Rome, 
executing ‘ banditti ’ pictures, ‘ Pilgrims in sight 
of Rome,’ &c. In 1827 he was elected A. R. A., and 
in 1830 R.A. In 1839 appeared ‘Christ blessing 
little Children,’ and in 1841 ‘Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem,’ now in the National Gallery. In 1849 
he married Elizabeth Rigby ; in 1850 was elected 
P.R.A., and knighted. In 1855 he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery. He died at 
Pisa, 14th December 1865. He published Materials 
for the History of Oil Painting ( 1847), a translation 
of Goethe’s Theory of Colours (1840), and many 
papers, largely collected in Contj'ibutions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts (1848-70), the second 
series of which contains an excellent Memoir by 
Lady Eastlake (1810-93), the authoress of Letters 
from the Baltic, and the venomous reviewer of 
Jane Eyre in the Quarterly. See her/cmnia&(1896). 

Eastman, George (1854-1932), American in- 
ventor and philanthropist, born at Waterville 
(N.Y.), turned from banking to photography, pro- 
ducing a successful roll-film (1884), the ‘Kodak’ 
camera (1888), and joining with Edison in experi- 
ments which made possible the moving-picture 
industry. He died by his own hand. 

Eastwiok, Edward Backhouse (1814-1883), 
born at Warfield, Berkshire, after service with the 
East India Company wasappointed(1845) professor 
of Hindustani at Hailey bury College, and assistant 
political secretary in the India Office (1859) ; and 
was secretary of legation in Persia in 1860-63. 
He produced many translations from the Persian ; 
a Hindustani Grammar (1S47) ; Journal of a Diplo- 
mats in Persia (1864) ; and translated Bopp. 

Ebba, St, a Northumbrian princess, who 
founded the double monastery of Coldingham, 
and ruled it as abbess till her death about 679. 

Eberhard, August Gottlob (1769-1845), Ger- 
man poet, died at Dresden. [Ay'ber-hart.] 

Eberhard, Johann August (1739-1809), born at 
Halberstadt, became professor of Philosophy at 
Halle in 1778, and wrote many works. 

Ebers, Georg Moritz (1837-98), Egyptologist 
and novelist, was born at Berlin. In 1865 
a lecturer at Jena, and in 1868 a professor, he 
visited the East in 1869, and from 1870 to 1889 
was professor of Egyptology at Leipzig. He 
discovered and published (1875) the celebrated 
hieratic medical Papynis Ebers ; wrote on Goshen, 
Sinai, and Egypt ; but is best known as author of 
numerous historical novels. See his Story of My 
Life (trails. 1893). [Aifbers.] 

Ebert, Friedrich, first President of the 
German Republic (elected Feb. 1919), was born 
in 1871, a tailor’s son. A saddler at Heidelberg, 
he became a Social Democrat journalist and 
Reichstag member (1912). Chairman of his party 
(1913), he was a Majority Socialist leader in the 
Revolution of 1918. He died in 1925. ( Albert .] 

Ebert, Karl Egon (1801-82), Bohemian poet, 
was born and died at Prague. His poems include 
lyrics, epics, tragedies. [Ay-bert.] 

Ebrard, Johannes Heinrich August (1818-88), 
born in Erlangen, became professor there of 
Reformed Theology in 1847, and wrote largely— 
on Gospel history, the Lord’s Supper, Christian 
dogmatics, Church history, the Irish mission- 
aries, St Boniface the subverter of Columban 
Christianity in Germany, &c. ; also, unde? 
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pseudonyms, half-a-dozen dramas, translations, 
and biographies. 

Ecoles, Solomon. See Eagles. 

Echard, Laurence (c. 1670-1730), born at 
Barsham near Beccles, Archdeacon of Stow (1712), 
wrote a History of England, &c. [Ef chard.] 

Eohegaray, Jose, born of Basque descent at 
Madrid in 1832, taught mathematics, held port- 
folios in various ministries (1868-74), then won 
literary fame by many plays in prose and verse, 
received a Nobel prize (1904), returned to politics 
as minister of finance (1905), and to science as 
professor of Physics, Madrid University (1905). 
He died September 14, 1916. [Etch-ay-gah-rah'ee.] 

Eck, Johann Mayer von (1486-1543), born at 
Eck in Swabia, became professor of Theology at 
Ingolstadt (1510), and was the ruling spirit of 
that university until his death. After his Leipzig 
disputation with Luther, Eck wrote his De 
Primatu Petri, and went to Rome in 1520, to 
return with the bull which declared Luther a 
heretic ; henceforth he continued with passionate 
violence his struggle with the Reformation. See 
Life by Wiedemann (1865); his German writings 
are edited by Meister and Zopfl (1929). 

Eckart. See Eckhart. 

Eokermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854), born 
at Winsen in Hanover, after serving in the war 
of 1813-14, was employed in the war office at 
Hanover, and studied at Gottingen. The publi- 
cation of his Beitrdge zur Poesie (1823) led to his 
removal to Weimar, where he assisted Goethe in 
preparing the final edition of his works. He 
won for himself a lasting name by his Conversa- 
tions with Goethe (1837), translated into English 
by Margaret Fuller (1839) and John Oxen ford 
(1850). See a German work by Houben (1925-28). 

Eckford, Harry (1775—1832), U.S. naval archi- 
tect, was born at Irvine, went out to Quebec in 
1790, and died at Constantinople. 

Eokhart, Mkiste r (c. 1 260-1 327), German mystic, 
was born at Hochheim near Gotha; entered 
the Dominican order; studied and taught in 
Paris ; acted as prior of Erfurt, and as vicar of 
his order for Thuringia ; was Dominican provin- 
oial in Saxony 1303-11 ; in 1307 was also appointed 
vicar-general of Bohemia ; and from 1312 preached 
at Strasburg, Frankfort, and Cologne. Eckhart’s 
teaching is a mystic pantheism, and influenced 
later religious mysticism and speculative philo- 
sophy ; in 1325 he was arraigned for heresy by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, ana two years after his 
death his writings were condemned by Pope John 
XXII. His extant works consist of Latin and Ger- 
man sermons and tractates (trans. Evans, 1924-31). 

Eddington, Sir Arthur Stanley (1882-1944; 
kt. 1930 ; O.M. 1938), astronomer, professor 
(1913) and observatory director (1914) at Cam- 
bridge, bom at Kendal, wrote on relativity and 
gravitation, on the stars, and on the philosophical 
bearing of new developments In physics. 

Eddy, Mary Baker Glover (1821-1910), bora 
at Bow, N.H., organised at Boston the Church of 
Christ Scientist (1879), was ordained minister 
(1881), and taught the illusory nature of disease. 

Edelinck, Gerard (1649-1707), copper-en- 
graver. born at Antwerp, in 1606 went to PariB, 
where he died. See Life by Delaborde(Par. 1886). 

Eden, (Robert) Anthony, English statesman, 
born In 1897, was educated at Eton and. after 
service In the First World War, at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entering parliament as a Conservative 
In 1923, he devoted himself to foreign affairs, 


especially to championship of the League of 
Nations, and rose in the various • ‘ National * 
governments of the time to be League of Nations 
Minister in June 1935 and then from December 
1936 Foreign Secretary ; but in 1938 he sensa- 
tionally resigned in disapproval of Mr Neville 
Chamberlain’s policy of ' appeasement * of Italy 
and Germany. Justified by the event, he was 
recalled on the outbreak of war to the govern- 
ment as Dominions Secretary (1939), and in 
Mr Churchill’s coalition was, first, War Secretary 
(1940), and then again, with a seat in the war 
cabinet, Foreign Secretary (1940-46). 

Edgar, or Eadgab (944-975), king of the Eng- 
lish, was the younger son of Edmund the Magnifi- 
cent. In 957 he became ruler over Northumbria 
and Mercia, and in 959, on his brother Eadwlg’s 
death, king of Wessex besides. His reign, whose 
policy was largely shaped by Dunstan (q.v.), was 
one of peace and prosperity. 

Edgar Atheling ( c . 1050-c. 1125), grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, was born probably In Hungary. 
The heir of Edward the Confessor, he was kept 
from the throne by William the Conqueror (1086); 
and having engaged in revolts against the 
Norman, he sought refuge in Scotland (1068) 
with Malcolm Canmore, who married his sister 
Margaret. Edgar embraced the cause of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, against William Rufus, 
and was again driven (1091) to Scotland, where 
in 1097 he reseated his nephew Edgar on the 
the throne, which had been usurped by Donald 
Bane. In 1099 he embarked in a bootless 
crusading expedition to the East ; and finally 
was taken prisoner at Tinchebrai (1106) fighting 
for Duke Robert against Henry I. 

Edgeworth, Henry Essex (1746-1807), the 
* Abb6 Edgeworth,* was the son of the Protestant 
rector of Edgeworthstown, who, turning Catholic 
settled at Toulouse. Ordained priest, young 
Edgeworth took the surname De Firmont from 
Firmount, the family property. In 1791 he 
became confessor to the Princess Elizabeth in 
1793 to her brother, Louis XVI., Just sentenced 
to death. He attended him to the scaffold ; but 
the 4 Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven/ was an 
Invention, It seems, of the journalist Lacretelle 
He got safely to England (1796), and as chaplain 
attended Louis XVIII. to Mitau, where he died. 
See his Memoirs by C. Sneyd Edgeworth (1816)* 
and his Letters (1818) ; and V. M. Montagu. Abhi 
Edgeworth and his Friends (1913). 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell (1744-1817) 
Irish inventor, educationist, and eccentrio, was 
bora at Bath. After five months of dissipation at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he studied at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, with as a fellow-student his 
great friend Thomas Day (q.v.) ; and while still 
at college he made in 1763 the first of his four 
marriages. Thereafter he kept terms at the 


Temple, but on his father's death in 1*69 he 



in 1773 to live now mainly on the family estate at 


Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, an energetlo and 
Igent landlord. From boyhood 'irre- 
ably 


intelligent landlord. From hoyhooi _ 
coverably a mechanic/ he was ever inventing 


something — a semaphore, a velocipede, a pedo- 
meter, etc. ; and through his inventions he came 
In touch with Erasmus Darwin and so with the 
Lichfield circle and with his second and third 
wives, Honora and Elisabeth Sneyd. The fother 
of nineteen children, the eldest educated on 
Rousseau’s system, he held noteworthy theories 
of education and published these in Professional 
Education (1808) and in another hook (see below) 
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written In collaboration with his daughter ; and 
he wrote much also on mechanical subjects. In 
politics he advocated parliamentary reform and 
Catholic emancipation, and, a member of the last 
Irish parliament (1798-99), spoke for the Union, 
but voted against it. 

His eldest daughter, Marta Edgeworth (1 1 67- 
1849), was born at Blackbourton, Oxfordshire, 
and as quite a child was famed for her story- 
telling powers. From her father she was in- 
separable and for his sake and that of her friends 
and country she sacrificed her one romance — re- 
fused the Swedish count, M. Edelcrantz, not 
without much suffering then and long afterwards. 
This was in 1802 at Paris, where, as again in 1820, 
and during frequent visits to London, she was 
greatly lionised. In 1823 she was at Abbotsford, 
and in 1825 Scott returned the visit at Edge- 
worthstown. To the literary partnership between 
father and daughter we owe directly Practical 
Education (1798) and the Essay on Irish Bulls 
(1802). But most of her other works were 
inspired by her father, and gained or (it may be) 
lost by his revision. Published between 1/95 
and 1847, they filled over 20 volumes. Besides 
the Tales from Fashionable Life and Haii'ington 
(an apology for the Jews), there are her three 
Irish masterpieces, Castle Rackrent (1800), 'lh& 
Absentee (1812), and Ormond (1817). Her novels 
may be too didactic, and the dramatis persona 
sometimes wooden ; the whole may have too 
much the tone of a moral Lord Chesterfield \ 
but for wit, pathos, lively dialogue, and simple 
directness, for bright vivacity and healthy 
realism, as a mirror, moreover, of the age when 
they were written and of that ‘most distressful 
country * in which their best scenes are laid, they 
still deserve to be read. The Memoirs of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth (1820 ; 3d ed. 1844) are auto- 
biographical up to 1782 ; the completion, less 
interesting, is by Miss Edgeworth. See her 
Life and Letters (1867 ; ed. by Hare, 1894) ; Lives 
by Miss Zimmern (1883) and the Hon. Emily Law- 
less (1904); C. Hill, Maria Edgewoi'th and her Circle 
(1910); The Edgeworths, by A. Paterson (1914). 

Edhem, Moushir Pasha (1851-1909), Turkish 
general, fought at Plevna (1877), and was com- 
mander-in-chief in the Greek campaign (1897). 

Edinburgh, Duke of. See Saxe-Coburo and 
Mountbatten. 

E'dison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), born at 
Milan, Ohio, at the age of twelve became a railroad 
newsboy, and began to experiment in chemistry. 
Gaining the exclusive right of selling newspapers 
on his line, and purchasing some old type, he 
published the Grand Trunk Herald , the first news- 
paper printed in a train. A station-master taught 
him telegraphy, and he invented an automatic 
repeater, by which messages could be sent from 
one wire to another without the intervention of the 
operator. He developed his system of duplex 
telegraphy while he was a telegraph operator in 
Boston. In 1871 he invented the printing- tele- 
graph for quotations, for whose manufacture he 
established a workshop at Newark, N. J., removed 
to Menlo Park, N.J., in 1876, and to West 
Orange, N.J., in 1887. His faculties now getting 
full play, he took out patents in connection with 
telegraphy, including quadruplex and sextuplex 
systems, megaphone, phonograph, adaptations of 
electric light, kinetoscope, metallurgic methods, 
benzol plants, and hundreds of other inventions. 
See Lives by Dyer and Martin (1910), Bryan (1927). 
Edith. See Edward the Confessor. 
£dmund, St (c. 841-870), said to have been born 


in Franconia, the son of King Alkmund, in 855 
succeeded Offa, king of the East Angles, as his 
adopted heir. In the Danish invasion of 866-870 
he was defeated, and shot to death with arrows 
because he refused to abjure his faith. In 903 
his remains were translated from Hoxne to Bury 
St Edmunds. See Life by J. R. Thompson (1891). 

Edmund (c. 922-946) in 940 succeeded his 
brother Athelstan as king of the English. He 
conquered Mercia and the ‘Five Boroughs’ of 
the Danish confederacy in 941 or 944, and also 
Cumbria, which he entrusted to Malcolm of Scot- 
land ; but was slain by an outlaw at Puckle- 
church, Gloucestershire. 

Edmund, St. Edmund Rich, born at Abingdon 
about 1170, studied and taught at Oxford and 
Paris. He acquired fame as a preacher, was com- 
missioned by the pope to preach the sixth crusade 
throughout England (r. 1227), and in 1234 was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. He attached 
himself to the national party, whose spokesman 
he became with Henry III., even threatening 
him with excommunication if he did not dismiss 
foreign favourites. But his gentleness, gem 
rosity, austerity, and purity put him out of 
joint with the age ; and in 1240 he retired to 
the abbey of Pontigny in France, and died the 
same year, 16th Nov., at Soisy. See Lives by Dom 
W. Wallace (1893) and F. de Paravicini (1899). 

Edmund Ironside (c. 981-1016), king of the 
English, was son of Ethelred the Unready, and 
was chosen king by the Londoners on his father’s 
death (April 1016), while Canute was elected at 
Southampton by the Witan. Edmund hastily 
levied an army in the west, defeated Canute 
twice, raised the siege of London, and again 
routed the Danes. Levying a fresh army, he 
defeated them at Otford— his last victory. At 
Assandfin (Ashingdon, in Essex), after a desperate 
fight, he was routed. By a compromise with 
Canute, the latter retained Mercia and Northum- 
bria, Edmund all the south and the headship, 
the survivor to succeed to the whole. A few 
weeks after Edmund died. 

Edmunds, George Franklin (1828-1919), 
senator, born at Richmond, Vt., sat in the state 
legislature and senate, and in 1866-91 in the 
U.S. senate, of which he was president pro tempore 
after Mr Arthur became president. He took an 
active part in the prosecution of President John- 
son, and was author of the ‘Edmunds Act' for 
the suppression of polygamy in Utah. 

Edric Streona, the wicked ealdorman from 
1017 of the Mercians, who, a traitor and murderer, 
was himself at last slain by Canute's order in 
1017.— His nephew, Edric Silvaticus, in 1067-70 
opposed the Conqueror. 

Edrisi (c. 1100-64), Arabic geographer, was born 
at Ceuta, studied at Cordoba, and travelled in 
Spain, Barbary, and Asia Minor. He then settled 
at the court of Roger II. of Sicily, for whom he 
made a silver map of the world and a celestial 
sphere, and who invited him to write a description 
of the earth. For this end travellers were sent 
on journeys of exploration, and were directed to 
send him an account of all they had seen or 
heard. This occupied many years, and Edrisi’s 
Description of the World (Nuzhat-el-Mushtdk), or 
‘ Book of Roger,’ as it was also called, was not 
completed till 1154. Unequal in execution, it 
yet stands in the very first rank of mediaeval geo- 
graphies. Am. Jaubert translated the whole, un- 
satisfactorily, into French (2 vols. 1836-40); and 
the portion relating to Africa and Spain has been 
edited, with a French translation, Dy Dozy and 
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D ® Qoeje (Leyd. 1866), that relating to Italy, 
Wlt " Itehan translation, by Amari and Schia- 
parelli (Rome, 1883). [ Ed-ree-zee .] 

Edward the Elder (c. 870 -c. 924) about 901 
succeeded his father, Alfred the Great, and raised 
the supremacy of Wessex into something little 
short of an imperial authority, extending his 
sway over Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. 

Edward the Martyr (c. 963-978) in 976 suc- 
ceeded his father, Edgar, as king, and was mur- 
dered at Corfe Castle by nis step-mother, Elfrida. 

Edward the Confessor, the last Anglo-Saxon 
king of the old line, was born at Islip in Oxford- 
shire, the elder son of Ethelred the Unready, by 
his marriage in 1002 with Emma, daughter of 
Richard the duke of the Normans. On the death 
vf Ethelred in 1016, Canute obtained possession 
of the throne, and next year married the widowed 
Queen Emma, by whom he had two children, Gun- 
hild and Hardicanute. He lived in Normandy, 
but was invited to his court by his half-brother 
Hardicanute in 1041, and next year succeeded 
him as king. This was brought about mainly by 
the great Earl Godwin, whose only daughter, 
Edith, Edward married in 1045. He was per- 
petually influenced by his foreign favourites, and 
the history of his reign is merely the record of 
the struggle of the Norman or court party with 
the national party, led by Godwin and bis son 
Harold. Edward died 5th January 10G6, and was 
canonised for his monk-like virtues by Pope 
Alexander III. in 1161. See Freeman's Norman 
Conquest and the early lives of Edward, edited by 
H. R. Luard (‘ Record * series, 1858). 

Edward I., the elder son of Henry III. and 
Eleanor of Provence, was bom at Westminster, 
June 17, 1239. In 1254 he married Eleanor of 
Castile, receiving from his father Gascony, Ire- 
land, and Wales, where, in fighting with the 
turbulent Welshmen, he learned his first lessons 
in warfare. At the Parliament of Oxford (1258) 
he took part with his father against the barons, 
but thereafter at first sided with Simon de Mont- 
fort, without, however, impairing his own per- 
sonal loyalty to his father. By his rashness he 
lost the battle of Lewes (1264), and was im- 
prisoned as a hostage for his father’s pledges. 
Conditions for his liberation, discussed at Simon’s 
famous parliament of 1265, were frustrated 
through his escape from Hereford Castle ; and at 
Evesham (August 4) the struggle ended with 
Simon’s death on the battlefield. In 1270 he 
started to join the last crusade, but at Tunis 
found that Louis IX. was dead. He went on to 
Acre, and won renown as a knight, narrowly 
escaped death from an assassin’s dagger, but 
failed to save the Frankish kingdom in the East 
from its inevitable fate. At Capua, on his way 
home, In January 1273, he heard of his father’s 
death two months before ; but he did not 
et back to England till August 1274. At 
is coronation he received the homage of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland for his lands in England, 
but Prince Llewelyn of Wales only paid his 
homage in 1270. Edward at once commenced 
that wise and large policy of domestic consolida- 
tion and financial as well as legal reform that 
lias made his reign so important an epoch. 
His first warfare, with the disaffected Welsh- 
men, ended in the defeat and death of Llewelyn 
in 1282. By the famous Statute of Wales (1284) 
the principality was finally annexed to the 
English crown. Edward devoted the next year 
to legislation, then went abroad to mediate 
between France and Aragon. He had soon to 
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I return to quell fresh disturbances in Wales, and 
even in England, where the great Statute o! 
Winchester (1285), for putting the defence of the 
country on a national basis, had not had time ta 
effect its end. Finding most of his judges cor- 
rupt, he punished them with an iron hand, next 
banished in 1290 all the Jews (16,000) on the plea 
of extortionate usury. Earlier in the reign he nad 
hanged 280 for money-clipping and forgery. The 
death (1290) of the young Scottish queen, the 
Maid of Norway, whom Edward had betrothed 
to his son, Edward of Carnarvon, opened up a 
contest for the Scottish crown, which gave 
Edward a chance of reasserting a shadowy claim 
to the over-lordship of Scotland. After an 
inquiry into the rival claims, he decided against 
Bruce (q.v.) and in favour of John Baliol, who on 
his accession paid homage for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. Meantime the ambitious projects 
of the new French king, Philip IV., compelled 
Edward to take measures to preserve his French 
possessions. He at once began preparations for 
war, and summoned in 1295 an assembly of the 
estates of the realm, practically the first repre- 
sentative parliament. The growing exasperation 
of the Scots broke out into open warfare in 1296. 
Edward marched northwards, captured Berwick, 
penetrated to Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, ac- 
cepted Baliol’s surrender of the crown at Mon- 
trose, and returned to Berwick with the corona- 
tion-stone. Here he received the fealty of the 
Scottish clergy, barous, and gentry, whose names 
fill the Ragman Roll. He could now turn to 
France, but the clergy refused fresh subsidies. 
At the Salisbury parliament (1297) the great 
barons also refused to take part in foreign war. 
A compromise was effected with the clergy, and 
a temporary illegal grant procured from the 
nobles and commons who were with him. 
Edward sailed for Flanders, and at Ghent con- 
firmed the Charter with supplementary clauses 
establishing the people’s right to determine 
taxation. It was the dangerous aspect of affairs 
in Scotland that forced him to yield to the 
barons. Already, in 1297, Wallace (q.v.) had 
commenced a guerilla warfare, had won the 
great victory of Stirling Bridge, and ravaged 
England from Newcastle to Carlisle. Edward 
concluded a truce with Flanders, cementing 
it by his betrothal to Philip’s siste* Margaret 
(Queen Eleanor had been dead nine years). 
Meantime, Wallace’s success had merely earned 
him the bitter Jealousy of the Scottish nobles, 
and his power was finally broken by his defeat 
by Edward at Falkirk in July 1298. In 1805, the 
year of Wallace's execution, Edward prepared a 
new constitution for Scotland, divided it into 
sheriffdoms, and arranged for the representation 
of the Scots in the English parliament. But 
Scotland was not subdued ; Robert Bruce, who 
had hitherto played a dubious game, murdered 
his rival Comyn in 1806, was crowned at Scone, 
and kept up an incessant struggle. Edward, 
though old and infirm, began preparations for 
a fourth expedition, but died 7th July 1307 at 
Burgh-on-Sands near Carlisle. He charged his 
son Edward to carry his bones with the army 
until he had utterly subdued the Scots ; but the 
young prince buried him in Westminster, where 
a slab is inscribed : ‘Eduardus primus, Scotorum 
malleus, liic esfc.’ See Seeley’s Life and Reign at 
Edward L (1871); vol. ii. of Stubbs's Cbndttu- 
tional History, his Early Plantagenets (1870), and 
his prefaces to the Chronicles of Edward L and 
Edward II. (1882-88) ; Tout's Edward I. (1898)' 
Sir J. H. Ramsay’s Dawn of the Constitution (19Q8). 
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Edward II., son of the preceding, was born at brilliant sea-victory at Sluys in 1340, he was at 
rarnarvon, 25th April 1284, and in 1301 was first unsuccessful, and soon found himself com* 
created Prince of Wales, the first English heir- pelled to purchase the grants of money necessary 
apparent who bore that title. In 1297, as regent for the war with concessions of privileges which 
in his father’s absence, he signed the famous he occasionally evaded. At length m 1346, ac- 
ConUrviatio Cartarum. He accompanied his companied by his eldest son, the Black Prince, 
father on his Scottish expeditions, but was he again invaded France, conquered a great part 
absent at his death, and, instead of carrying out of Normandy, marched to the gates of Paris, and 
his dying behest, returned to London to unworthy on 2Gth August 1346 inflicted a terrible defeat on 
pleasures and the companionship of his favourite, the French at Crecy. After some further sue- 
the Gascon, Piers de Gaveston. He created him cesses, and the fall of Calais after a year s siege, 
Earl of Cornwall, and on his departure for France a truce for a few months was concluded, alter- 
in 1308 to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip IV., wards from time to time extended Meanwhile 
left him guardian of the kingdom. The indiguant the Scots, in 1346, had been defeated at Neville s 
nobles demanded his banishment, and twice he Cross near Durham, and ^ ,e * r king. David II., 
was forced to leave England ; at length they rose, taken prisoner while in 1349 the Black Death 
captured Gaveston, and executed him in 1312. had carried off a third of the population of 
In 1314 Edward invaded Scotland with a large England, and permanently changed the whole 
army At Bannockburn, however, on 24th June, relations between labourer and master. The 
he was defeated with immense slaughter by war began anew in 1355, and next year, on 
Bruce who thus secured the final independence 19th September, the Black Prince obtained a 
of his kingdom and who by the capture of brilliant victory at Poitiers, where King John of 
Berwick in 1318 ’undid every trace of the con- France was taken prisoner. The Scotch monarch 
quest of Edward I. This disaster was followed was released under promise of a ransom of 
by risings in Wales and Ireland, and two seasons 100,000 merks in 1357, and King John in 1360, 
of unexampled famine and pestilence. From when a peace was concluded. John, finding it 
this time the influence of Lancaster was supreme, impossible to raise his proposed ransom, returned 
but in 1321, with the aid of his new favourites, to captivity, and died in London m 1364. Shortly 
Hugh le Despenser and his son, Edward over- before this date, David of Scotland made a secret 
threw Lancaster, and put him to death. He agreement with Edward, by which his kingdom, 
then invaded Scotland for the last time with if he died without male issue, was to be handed 
no particular success, and in 1323 concluded a over to the English sovereign. The Black 
truce for thirteen years. A dispute now arose Prince was obliged in 1374 to conclude a truce 
with Charles IV. of France, brother of his wife, for three years ; and, for all his brilliant vie* 
Isabella, in regard to Edward’s territories in that tories, Edward was at the last unsuccessful, 
country. Charles seized these, whereupon Neither in Scotland nor in France did he realise 
Edward sent Isabella to effect an amicable his desires. Affairs at home were no less 
arrangement. She despised her husband, hated unsatisfactory in his last years, and public 
the Despensers, and had contracted a guilty finance drifted hopelessly into ruin. He quar- 
passion for Mortimer, one of the disaffected relied with his parliaments, and saw public 
nobles; so, having obtained possession of the discontent sap loyalty, while he gave liiniself up 
young Prince Edward, she landed with a large to the influence of the rapacious Alice Ferrers, 
body of malcontents on the coast of Suffolk, his mistress from 1360, and let the government 
24th September 1326. The Despensers were slip into the hands of his third son, John of 
executed, and Edward, taken captive, had to Gaunt The Black Prince, who had headed a 
abdicate. He was murdered in Berkeley Castle, party opposed to his fathers policy, died 8th 
21st September 1327. See Tout’s The Place of the June 1376, and the king himself expired almost 
Reign of Edward II. in English History (1914). alone on 21st June 1377. See Lives by Longman 

Edward m.. son of the preceding, was born at (1869), Warburton (18/5), and Mackmnon ( .0 ). 

Windsor, 13th November 1312, and was crowned Edward IV., son of Richard, Duke of York, 
29th January 1327. During his minority the and Cicely Nevill, daughter of the first Earl of 
country was really governed by Mortimer and Westmorland, was born at Rouen, 28th April 
Isabella. Early in 1328 Edward married Philippa 1442, and bore the title of Earl of March. On his 
of Hainault, and two years later put Mortimer father’s defeat and death at Wakefield (December 
to death, and banished his unworthy mother 30, 1460), he found himself head of a strong party, 
to Castle Rising. He next invaded Scotland He at once set out from Gloucester, defeated 

to assist Edward Baliol, who, on the death of the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross (Feb. 2, 

Bruce, had got himself crowned at Scone. In 1461), lost in the person of Warwick the second 

the battle of Halidon Hill, near Berwick, battle of St Albans (Feb. 17); but on the 

19th July 1333, the Scots were defeated, where- 26th, taking advantage of the reaction of the 
upon Baliol did homage to Edward for his south, entered London in triumph as king. On 
possessions, but a few months later had to flee 29th March he secured the crown by the battle 
the kingdom. In three years Edward thrice of Towton, near York. Queen Margaret kept up 
invaded Scotland with overwhelming armies, but the struggle in the north, but her defeats at 
the people rallied after each invasion. Charles Hedgeley Moor and Hexham (1464) and the 
IV. of France having died without a son, Philip capture of Henry VI. (1465) in the meantime 
of Valois, the nearest heir by the male line, crushed her hopes. The young Edward wa9 
ascended the throne as Philip VI. Edward handsome and frank in manners, and quickly 
claimed the crown in right of his mother, Isabella, became popular. The commons granted him the 
sister of Charles ; but as the law of France ex- wool-tax and tonnage and poundage for life, 
eluded females from the throne, his claim was But he imperilled his popularity by his licen- 
utterly groundless. Edward admitted that his tiousness; and his ill-advised marriage (1464) with 
mother could not inherit the crown, but affirmed Elizabeth Woodville displeased Warwick and 
that he, as her son, might. He declared war many of his nobility, whose disaffection was in- 
against Philip in 1337, raising money by tallages, creased by the honours heaped upon the queen’s 
forced loans, and by seizing wool. Spite of the relations. Warwick gained over the king’s 
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brother, the Duke of Clareuce, and married him 
to his daughter Isabel. Meantime popular dis- 
content culminated in insurrections in the north. 
Warwick crossed to France, and made friends 
with his ancient enemy, Queen Margaret, and 
cemented the alliance by marrying his daughter 
Ann to her son, Prince Edward. In September 
1470 Warwick landed in England, and Edward, 
deserted on every side, fled to Flanders; six 
months later he landed at R&venspur to meet 
Warwick. Clarence now came over to his side, 
and in the battle at Barnet, April 14, 1471, 
the * King-maker’ fell on the field of his de- 
feat. Edward put an end to the war by the 
victory over Queen Margaret at Tewkesbury 
(May 4). He showed his savagery by the murder 
of Prince Edward and his vengeance upon the 
other captives. The night of his arrival in 
London Henry VI. died in the Tower— of a 
broken heart, as was given out; and Edward 
securely used his power to extort money by 
forced loans. In 1478 he stained his name by 
the private execution of Clarence in the Tower. 
Edward’s partisanship of Burgundy against 
France brought no glory ; he died suddenly, 
April 9, 1483, worn out by his debaucheries. See 
Lives by Stratford (1910), Scofield (1923), Gairdner’s 
Houses of Lancaster and York (1874), and the Poston 
Letters (1872-75 : Introductions). 

Edward V., son of the preceding, was born 
in the Westminster Sanctuary, 3d November 
1470. At the death of his father, his maternal 
uncle, Earl Rivers, set out with him from Lud- 
low for London. But Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, got possession of him at Northampton, 
brought him to the capital on 4th May 1483 
and the same month was appointed Protector! 
In June his brother, the young Duke of York, 
also fell into Richard’s hands. The two boys 
were removed to the Tower, and never more 
heard of. In 1674 some bones were discovered 
and re-interred as theirs in Westminster Abbey. 
There is at least no doubt that they were 
murdered. See Gairdner’s Richard III. (1878). 

Edward VI., born at Hampton Court, 12th 
October 1537, was Henry VIII. ’s son by his third 
queen, Jane Seymour. On 21st January 1547 he 
succeeded Henry, when Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, his uncle, got himself made Protector, 
allied himself with the reformed party, and in- 
vaded Scotland to enforce the marriage-contract 
between Edward and Mary Queen of Scots. At 
Pinkie the Scots were defeated, and Scotland 
lay at the mercy of Seymour, now self-created 
Duke of Somerset. Two rebellions— of Catholics 
{p Devon, and of agrarian malcontents, under 
Ket the tanner, at Norwich — were suppressed in 
1549 ; but soon afterwards the Protector was 
accused of over-ambition, and executed (22d 
January 15521, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
being created Duke of Northumberland. The 
people regretted Somerset, for Dudley was a 
worse and a weaker man. Indifferent in matters 
of religion (though he died a professed Catholic), 
lie too let the Reformation take its course under 
Cranmer. Aiming to secure the succession for 
IP* family, lie married his fourth son. Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey (q.v.); and 
he worked upon the dying boy-king to exclude 
Ins sisters and nominate Lady Jane as his suc- 
cessor. Edward consented, and died on 6th July 
1558, probably from the effect of quack nostrumson 
a consumptive frame. See his Literary Remains 
(1857), Sir C. R. Markham’s study (1907), and Pol- 
lard in Political History of JSnglaiid, vol. vi. (1910). 


Edward VIL, eldest son (Albert Edward) of 
Queen Victoria, was born at Buckingham Palace 
9th November 1841. He was educated privately' 
and at Edinburgh, Oxford (Christ Church), ani 
Cambridge (Trinity). In 1860 he visited the United 
States and Canada ; in 1862 travelled with Dean 
Stanley in the East; and on 10th March 1863 
married Alexandra (born Dec. 1, 1844 : died Nov 
20, 1925), eldest daughter of Christian IX. of Den* 
mark. Three sons and three daughters were born 
—Albert Victor (1864-92), Duke of Clarence (q.v.)- 
George (1865-1936 ; see George V.) ; Louise (1867- 
1931), Princess Royal (see Fife) ; Victoria (1868- 
1935) ; Maud (1869—1938), who married Haakon 
VII. of Norway ; Alexander (born and died 1871) 
In 1871-72 the Prince of Wales had a severe attack 
of typhoid. He made a visit to India in 1875-76 
He assisted in promoting the Royal College of 
Music ; and the Imperial Institute was due to his 
suggestion. In 1900 he was shot at in Brussels. 
On 22d January 1901 he succeeded his mother as 
Edward VII. His coronation, delayed by illness, 
was carried out on 9th August. By visits to con- 
tinental capitals the King strove to allay inter- 
national animosities. He was much interested in 
sport. He died 6th May 1910. See Lives by Sir 
S. Lee (1925-27), E. F. Benson (1933). 

Edward VIH., born at White Lodge, Richmond, 
Surrey, 23d J une 1894, eldest son of George V. , was 
educated at Osborne, Dartmouth, and Magdalen 
College, Oxford. As Prince of Wales he was in the 
navy and (in the First World War) the army 
travelled much, and achieved considerable popu- 
larity. He succeeded his father, 20th Jan. 1936 
but abdicated 11th Dec. on account of general 
disapprobation of his proposed marriage. He 
was thereupon given the title of Duke of Windsor 
and the marriage took place on 3rd June 1937! 
In 1940-45 he was governor of the Bahamas. 

Edward the Black Prince (1880-76), eldest 
son of Edward III., was created Earl of Chester 
(1333), Duke of Cornwall (1337), and Prince of 
Wales (1348). In 1846, boy though he was, he 
fought at Cr4cy, and is said to have won from 
his black armour his popular title— a title first 
cited in the 16th century. In 1355-56 he under- 
took two marauding expeditions in France, the 
second signalised by the great victory of Poitiers. 
In 1361 he married his cousin, Joan, the ‘Fair 
Maid of Kent ’ (1328-85), who bore him two sons 
Edward (1365-70) and the future Richard II. ; in 
1362 his father created him Prince of Aquitaine 
and next year he departed to take possession of 
his principality. In 1867 he espoused the cause 
of Pedro the Cruel (q.v.), and at Navarrete won 
his third great victory, taking Du Guesclin 
prisoner; in 1370, worn out by sickness, he 
mercilessly sacked Limoges. A great soldier, he 
was a failure as an administrator. See Lives by 
G. P. R. James (1822), Mrs Creighton (1876). ana 
Dunu-Pattison (1910). 

Edward, Thomas (1814-86), shoemaker in Banff 
and naturalist. See his Life by Smiles (1876). 

Edwardes, Mrs Annie (died 1896), wrote The 
Morals of Mayfair (1858) and other novels. 

Edwardes, George (1852-1915), London theat- 
rical producer, especially of musical plays. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert Benjamin (1819-68). 
entered the Enst India Company’s army in 1840. 
and was assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence. ^ 

Edwards. Amelia Blandford, was bom In 
Loudon, 7th June 1831. Her first novel. jtfu 
Brother's Wife (1855), was follow6d by a doxen 
others, among them Barbara'* History (18641 
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frebenham's Vow (1869), and Lord Brackenbury 
/1880). She also published a volume of Ballads 
(1865)1 and, besides books of holiday travel in 
Belgium and the Dolomites, A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile (1877). Miss Edwards was the founder of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and contributed 
papers on Egyptology to the principal European 
and American journals. She died at Weston- 
super-Mare, 15th April 1892. 

Her cousin, Matilda Barbara Betham- 
Edwards (1836-1919), was born at Westeriield, Ips- 
wich. Her first novel, The White House by the Sea , 
appeared in 1857, Dr Jacob in 1864, Kitty in 1869, 
and The Dream-Charlotte in 1896. Besides other 
stories, many of them translated into French, 
German, &c., and Poems (1884), she published A 
Winter with the Swallows (1867), A Year in Western 
France (1875), Home Life in France (1905), Literary 
Rambles in France (1907), and Twentieth Century 
France (1917). See her Reminiscences (1898) and 
Mid-Victorian Memories (1919). 

Edwards, Bryan (1743-1800), born at West- 
bury, Wilts, spent some thirty years in Jamaica, 
in 1796 became M.P. for Grampound, and wrote 
History of the British li'esf Indies (1793), &c. 

Edwards, Edward (1738-1806), a painter who 
worked for Boydell, was born and died in London. 

Edwards, Edward (1812-86), librarian and the 
historian of libraries, was born in London, and 
died at Niton in the Isle of Wight. 

Edwards, Henry Sutherland (1828-1906), a 
writer on Russia, music, &c., was born in London. 

Edwards, Jonathan, theologian and meta- 
physician, was born at East Windsor, Conn., 5th 
October 1703, graduated at Yale in 1720, and was 
ordained in 1727 colleague to his grandfather, 
Solomon Stoddard (1643-1729), at Northampton, 
Mass. The happiness and success of his first 
seventeen years was broken by a bitter dispute 
with his people about the circulation of certain 
books which he considered immoral ; he advo- 
cated a return to the earlier Congregational rule 
of refusing to admit persons to communion who 
were not consciously converted, and resigned his 
ministry in 1750. He next laboured as mission- 
ary to the Housatonnuck Indians until he was 
called to the presidency of Princeton College, but 
he died thirty-four days after his installation, 22d 
March 1758. Edwards is among America’s most 
original thinkers in metaphysics, in virtue of his 
rigidly Calvinist treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will (1754). Other works were Original Sin 
(1758), Christian Virtue (1788), and The End for 
which God created the World (1789). See Leslie 
Stephen’s Honrs in a Library (2d series, 1876), and 
Life by Prof. Allen (1889).— Jonathan Edwards, 
his second son, born in Northampton, Mass., 26th 
May 1745, graduated at New Jersey in 1765. He 
became in 1769 pastor at White Haven, Conn., in 
1796 at Colebrook, Conn., and in 1799 president 
of the new college at Schenectady, New York. 

He died 1st August 1801. His works include A 
Dissertation concerning Liberty and Necessity (1797) 
and On the Necessity of the Atonement (1785). See 
A. V. G. Allen’s monograph (1889). 

Edwards, Milne. See Milne-Edwards. 

Edwards, Oliver (1835-1904), born at Spring- 
field, Mass., rose in the civil war to a Federal 
brigadier -'general in 1865. His services were 
conspicuous in the battle of the Wilderness 
(1864), and at Sailor’s Creek, where he captured 
Generals Custis, Lee, and Ewell. After the war 
he returned to mercantile pursuits. 

Edwards, Richard (c. 1523-66), an early Eng- 


lish playwright, was born in Somerset, studied 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and became 
choir-master of the Chapel Royal. 

Edwin (585-633), king of Northumbria, was the 
son of Ella, king of Deira, who died in 588, 
whereupon Ethelric, king of Bernicia, seized his 
territories. He was brought up in North Wales, 
and at length found refuge with Redwald, king 
of East Anglia, who took up arms on his behalf 
against Ethelfrith, the son of his oppressor, who 
was defeated and killed in a great battle (617). 
Edwin now obtained Deira, and overrunning 
Bernicia, formed a united Northumbria, ex- 
tending northward to Edinburgh, which he 
fortified, and which still retains his name. He 
next conquered the West Riding, and pushed his 
power westward as far as Anglesea and Man. 
After Redwald’s death he also obtained the over- 
lordship of East Anglia, and by a victory over the 
West Saxons that of all England, save Kent. 
Edwin had already married Ethelburga, daughter 
of Ethelbert, the convert of Augustine. Under 
Paulinus’ influence he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and baptised with his nobles in 627. 
He fell in battle with Mercians and Welsh at 
Heathfield (probably Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire), 
and was afterwards canonised. See Alexander 
Smith’s poem, Edwin of Deira (1861). 

Eeckhout, Gerbrand van den (1621-74), 
religious painter, a Jpupil of Rembrandt s, was 
born and died at Amsterdam. [Aik-howtt.] 

£galitd. See Orleans (Duke of). 

Egan, Pierce (1772-1849), was the author o! 
many works, including Boxiana and Life in 
London . The last, immortalised in Thackeray’s 
Roundabout Papers, had coloured illustrations by 
the brothers Cruikshank.— His son, Pierce Egan 
(1814-80), wrote innumerable novels, for Reynolds' 
Miscellany chiefly and the London Journal. 

Egbert, king of the West Saxons, was the son 
of Ealhmund, king of Kent. For laying claim 
to the West Saxon kingship after the death of 
Cynegils (786), he was driven to Charlemagne’s 
court, whence he returned in 802 to fill the 
throne of Wessex. For his first twelve years 
he reigned in peace ; then followed a war with 
the Cornish, and one with the Mercians, in 
which the great victory of Ellandune (probably 
near Winchester) secured him the over-lordship 
of Mercia. In 829 the Northumbrians also ac- 
cepted him as their suzerain, and thus Egbert 
became the first real king of England, though 
he did not assume that style. In 835 Egbert was 
defeated by Scandinavian pirates in a battle in 
Dorsetshire, but in 837 he defeated, at Hengest- 
dune near the Tamar, a huge northern host allied 
with Cornish insurgents. He died in 839. 

Egbert, St (639-729), a Northumbrian who 
lived much in Ireland, and died in Iona. 

Egede, Hans (1686-1758), the apostle of Green- 
land, was born in Norway, and was pastor of 
Vagen 1707-17. In 1721, after studying the 
language, he embarked for Greenland, with his 
wife, two sons, and some companions. He re- 
mained there fifteen years, labouring zealously 
among the people, and secured a permanent foot- 
ing for the Christian mission. Latterly some 
Moravian missionaries invaded his province, with 
whom Egede failed to agree. The death of his 
wife in 1736 drove him from Greenland, but at 
Copenhagen he was busy promoting the Green- 
land mission, of which in 1740 he became bishop. 
See his Det gamle Gronland's nye Perlustration 
(1729 and 1741).— His son, Paul (1708-89), born 
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In Norway, succeeded his father in Greenland, 
and, as bishop, completed in 1766 the translation 
of the New Testament, besides a catechism (1756) 
and prayer-book (1783). [ Ay'ge-day ; g hard.] 

Egerton. See Bridgewater and Ellesmere. 

Egerton, Georoe, the pen-name of Mrs Mary 
Chavelita Golding Bright (1859-1945), who was 
bom at Melbourne, Victoria, and was thrice mar- 
ried, 1888-1901. She had published since 1892 
Keynotes, Discords , The Wheel of God, &c. 

Eggleston, Edward (1837-1902), bom at Vevay, 
Ind., was Methodist minister, editor, and author 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871) and The Faith 
Doctor (1891). 

Egidius. See Giles, St. 

Eginhard. See Einhard. 

Eginton, Francis (1737-1805), a reviver in 
1781 of glass-painting at Birmingham. 

Eglinton and Winton, Archibald William 
Montgomerie, Earl of, K.T. (1812-61), twice 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was a well-known 
patron of the turf and field-sports, and is chiefly 
remembered for his splendid reproduction of a 
tournament at Eglinton Castle in 1839. Amongst 
the knights was Louis Napoleon. See Sir W. 
Fraser’s Memorials of the Montgomeries (1859). 

Egmont, Justus von (1602-74), portrait- 
painter, born at Leyden, died at Antwerp. 

Egmont, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of 
Gavre (1522-68), was born at the castle of La 
Hamalde, in Hainault. He accompanied Charles 
V. to Algiers in 1541 and in all his later campaigns, 
distinguished himself at St Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelines (1658), for which he was made 
governor of Flanders and Artois. He now sided 
with the party in the Netherlands that was dis- 
satisfied with Philip’s Catholic policy, and from 
a courtier became a hero of the people ; but it is 
doubtful whether he was actuated by high 
motives or by self-interest and disappointed 
ambition. At any rate, when insurrections took 
place, he broke with the Prince of Orange and the 
* Beggars' League.’ He seemed to have restored 
order and to have gained the confidence of the 
Duke of Alva, now (1567) lieutenant-general to 
the Netherlands ; but suddenly he and Count 
Horn were seized, condemned to death, and 
beheaded at Brussels. See a work by Juste ( 1862) 
and Motley’s Dutch Republic (1856). 

Ehrenberg, Christian Gottfried (1795-1876), 
naturalist, born at Delitzsch in Prussian Saxony, 
travelled In Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and Central 
Asia. His works on microscopic organisms 
founded a new branch of science. [ Ay' ren-berg .] 

Ehrlich, Paul (1864-1916), bacteriologist, bom 
of Jewish family at Strehlen, Silesia, was a pioneer 
In hsematology, and discovered salvarsan. 

Eiohendorff, Joseph Freiherr von (1788- 
1867), a German Romanticist poet, novelist, and 
critic, by birth a Silesian, by religion a Catholic. 

Eiohhorn, Johann Albrecht Friedrich 
( 1779-1866), Prussian statesman and jurist. 

Eiohhorn, Johann Gottfried (1762-1827), 
bom at DOrrenzlmmera in Franconia, became in 
1776 professor of Oriental Languages at Jena, in 
1788 at Gottingen. His Introductions to the Old 
and New Testaments (1780-1814) were the first 
attempt to apply the ordinary methods of 
literary criticism to Scripture. He derived 
each of the four gospels from one original Greek 
gospel. [EUrA'Aom; kh guttural.] 


Eichwald, Karl Eduard (1795-1876), Russian 
naturalist, was bom at Mitau, and filled chairs at 
Kasan, Vilno, and St Petersburg. He wrote 
records of his scientific journeys to the Caspian, 
the Caucasus, Persia, Algeria, Italy, Scandinavia, 
<fec., with works on the mineral wealth, zoology, 
and paleontology of Russia. [Eikh'valt.] 

Eiffel, Gustave (1832-1923), engineer, bom at 
Dijon, designed notable bridges and viaducts. 
The Eiffel Tower, 985 feet high, was erected in 
1887-89 on the Champ-de-Mars in Paris at a cost 
of £260,000. In 1893 he was condemned to two 
years' imprisonment and fined for breach of trust 
in connection with the Panama Canal. [Eff-el,] 

Einhard, or Eginhard (c. 770-840), bom In 
East Franconia, was sent to the court of Charle- 
magne, where he became a pupil of Alcuin and a 
favourite (but not the son-in-law) of the emperor, 
as also of his successor Louis. For years lay 
abbot of various monasteries, he ultimately 
retired to Miihlheim. His Life of Charlemagne 
(c. 820) is the great biographical work of the 
middle ages (edns. by Jaff 6, 1876 ; Holder, 1882 ; 
Garrod and Mowat, 1915 ; Eng. trans. by 
Glalster, 1877). His Annales Francorum em- 
braces the period 741-829 ; his Epistoloe number 
sixty-two. See French edition of his works by 
Teulet, with translation and Life (1848). 

Einstein, Albert, mathematical physicist and 
astronomer, whose theory of relativity promises 
to work a revolution in conceptions of space, 
time, and gravity, was bom at Ulm in 1879. 
Professor at Zurich, Prague, Berlin, Leiden, and 
Princeton (1933), he received the Nobel award 
for physics in 1921, besides many other distinc- 
tions. See his Relativity (trans. 1920). Being a 
Jew and Zionist, he was persecuted by Berlin anti- 
Semites. He wrote on Zionism (trans. 1930), and 
against war (with Freud ; trans. 1933), 

Einthoven Willem (1860-1927), Dutch physi- 
ologist, from 1885 professor at Leiden, Nobel 
prize-winner in 1924. [ Aynt'ho-feri.] 

Eisenhower, Dwight David, American general 
of the Second World War, was bom in 1890 at 
Denison, Texas. In June 1942 he was given 
command of the U.S. forces mustering in Britain, 
in November led the successful Anglo-American 
landings in North-west Africa, and in 1943, now 
head of the joint Allied forces in North Africa, 
expelled the Germans and Italians from their 
last African foothold in Tunisia, overran Sicily, 
and, going on to the invasion of the Italian 
mainland, put Italy out of the war. And in 1944- 
1945 under his supreme command the Allies 
invaded German-occupied western Europe from 
England, liberated France, Belgium, and 
Holland, and, entering Germany, drove the 
enemy across the Rhine to total defeat. 

Eisner, Kurt (1867— 1919), leader of the Bavar- 
ian revolution of 1918-19, and first president 
of the Bavarian republic, was a Jewish journalist. 
He was assassinated in Munich, [/s'ner.] 

Elagabalus. See Helioqabalus. 



oano. 


See Cano, Sebastian del. 


Eloho, Lord. See Wehtss. [El'ko>] 

Eldon, John Scott, Earl of (1751-1838), bom 
at Newcastle, entered University College, Oxford, 
with a view to the church, but, after a runaway 
marriage, turned to law, and, called to the bar, 
became M P. (1782), knight and solicitor-general 
(1788), a tomey-general (1793), chief-justice of 
common .pleas (1709), lord chanoeilor (1801; 
almost continuously till 1827), earl (1821), 
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Eldon was a great lawyer, but no statesman ; lor 
forty years he opposed reform and religious liberty. 
See Lives by Surtees (1844) and Twiss (1846), and 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 

Eldred, John (1552-1632), a merchant, born in 
Norfolk, who traded to Baghdad (1583-88). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine (c. 1122-1204) in 1137 
married the future Louis VII. of France, by him 
was divorced in 1152, and straightway married 
the future Henry II. (q.v.) of England. 

Eleanor of Castile in 1254 married Edward I. 
of England, and died in 1290. 

Eleanor of Provence, queen of Henry III., 
died a nun in 1291. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, born 2d June 1857, at 
Broadheatli near Worcester, son of an organist, 
won fame as a composer by his Black Knight 
(1892), The Dream o/Gerontius (1900), The Apostles 
(1903), Pomp and Circumstance marches, the 
symphonic poem Falstaff , symphonies, a violin 
concerto (1910), &c. Knighted in 1904, O.M. in 
1911, Master of the King’s Musick in 1924, baronet 
in 1931, he died 23d February 1934. 

Elgin and Kincardine, James Bruce, Earl 
of, was born in London, 20th July 1811, succeeded 
his father, the seventh Earl (1760-1841), who in 
1812 brought from Athens the Elgin Marbles, and 
himself was first Baron Elgin in the United 
Kingdom peerage (1849). As governor of J amaica 
(1842-46), and as governor-general of Canada 
(1847-54), he displayed great administrative 
abilities. While on his way to China in 1857, 
as plenipotentiary, he heard at Singapore of the 
Inman mutiny, and diverted the Chinese expedi- 
tion thither— thus delaying his own operations, 
which, after some military operations and diplo- 
macy, issued in the treaty of Tientsin (1858). He 
also negotiated a treaty with Japan, and on his 
return home became Postmaster-general. In 1860 
he was again in China to enforce the treaty, and in 
1861 became governor-general of India. He died 
Kt Dharmsala in the Punjab, 20th November 1863. 
See his Letters and Journals (1872); and Lives 
by Bourinot and J. M. Wrong (1905). — Victor 
Alexander Bruce (1849-1917), ninth Earl of 
Elgin, born at Montreal, was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford. A Liberal, he was 
Viceroy of India in 1893-98, and in 1906-8 Colonial 
Secretary, [g hard.] 

Eli, high-priest at Shiloh, before whom the 
child Samuel ministered. He judged Israel forty 
years, failed to restrain his wicked sons Hophni 
and Phinehas, and died on hearing that the 
Philistines had taken the ark. 

Ella. See Lamb, Charles. 

Elias Levita. See Levita. 

]£lie de Beaumont. See Beaumont. 

Eligius, St. See Eloi. 

Elijah (New Testament, Elias), the greatest of 
the prophets of Israel, flourished about 900 b.c., 
during the reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah. See 
monographs by Milligan (1887) and Cheyne (1888). 

Eliot, Charles William, LL.D. (1834-1926), 
born in Boston, was President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1869-1909. Under him it doubled in 
strength, and the old curriculum was abandoned 
for an optional system of studies. He published, 
with Storer, two manuals of chemistry. 

Eliot, George, the nom de guerre of the great 
English novelist, Mary Ann or Marian Evans. 
The youngest daughter of the second family of 
Robert Evans, a Warwickshire land-agent, she 
was born at Arbury Farm, near Nuneaton. 22d 


November 1819. Four months after her father 
removed to the farm of Griff, and here she spent 
the first twenty-one years of her life. Evans was 
a man of strongly-marked and strenuous char- 
acter, many of the leading traits of which were 
transferred by his daughter to Adam Bede and 
Caleb Garth. Of the life at Griff, many of the 
features are given in the sketch of Maggie Tulli- 
ver’s and Tom’s childhood in the Mill on the Floss , 
especially her relation to her brother Isaac. 
Between five and nine she was at school at 
Attleboro, then at Nuneaton, and between thir- 
teen and sixteen at Coventry, where she became 
for a time a fervent evangelical. She lost her 
mother, whom she loved devotedly, in 1836, and. 
in 1837 her elder sister married ; from this time 
she took entire charge of her father’s house. 
Masters came over from Coventry to teach her 
German, Italian, and music — of the last she 
was passionately fond throughout life. She 
was also an immense reader. In 1841 her brother 
Isaac married and took Grifl', and her father 
removed to Coventry. Here she became ac- 
quainted with Charles Bray, a writer on the 
philosophy of necessity from the phrenological 
standpoint, and with his brother-in-law, Charles 
Hennell, who had published in 1838 a rationalistic 
Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. She 
seems at first to have hoped to convert her new 
friends ; but before the end of the year she had 
so greatly offended her father by refusing to go 
to church that he threatened to break up his 
household and go to live with his married 
daughter. Subsequently she withdrew her ob- 
jection to church-going, and the breach was 
avoided. At the opening of 1844, the work of 
translating Strauss’s Leben Jesu was transferred 
from Mrs Hennell to Marian Evans, and at this 
she worked laboriously and in very scholarlike 
fashion until its publication in 1846. Her father 
died on 31st May 1849, and in June she went 
abroad with Mr and Mrs Bray, who left her 
at Geneva. In March 1850 she returned to Lon- 
don, and began to write for the Westminster 
Review , and in September 1851 she became its 
assistant editor, and the centre of a literary circle, 
two of whose members were Herbert Spencer 
and G. H. Lewes (q.v.). It was then that she 
translated Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, 
the only book that bore her real name. 

Gradually her intimacy with Lewes grew, and 
in 1854 she formed a connection with him— the 
great debatable step of her life— which lasted 
until his death in 1878. In July 1854 she went 
abroad with him, staying three months at 
Weimar, where he was preparing for his Life of 
Goethe. After a longer stay at Berlin, they re- 
turned and took up their abode first at Dover, 
then at East Sheen, and then at Richmond. In 
1856 she attempted her first story, The Sad For- 
tunes of the Rev. Amps Barton , the commencement 
of the Scenes of Clerical Life. It came out in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in 1857, and at once showed 
that a new author of great power had risen. 
Mr GilJU’s Love Story and Janet's Repentance fol- 
lowed quickly. Adam Bede (1859) had the most 
marvellous success ; a Mr Liggins claimed the 
authorship. The Mill on the Floss (1860), Silas 
Mamer (1861), Romola (1863), and Felix Holt (1866) 
appeared next in succession. Her first poem, The 
Spanish Gypsy (1868), was followed next year by 
Agatha , The Legend of Jubal, and Amngart ; and 
in 1871-72 appeared Middlemarch , by some con- 
sidered her greatest work. After that Daniel 
Deronda (1876) showed a marked falling-off ; so, 
too, did Impressions of Theophrastus Such (]379). a 
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volume of somewhat miscellaneous essays. After 
the death of Lewes on 28th November 1878, 
George Eliot, who was always exceedingly de- 
pendent on some one person for affection and 
support, fell into a very melancholy state, from 
which she was roused by the solicitous kindness 
of John Cross (died 1924), an old friend of her 
own and of Lewes’s, whom slie married on 6th 
May 1880. Their married life lasted but a few 
months ; she died in Clieyne Walk, Chelsea, on 
22d December, and was buried in Highgate Ceme- 
tery, in the grave next to that of Lewes. As a 
novelist, George Eliot will probably always stand 
among the greatest of the English school ; her 
pictures of farmers and tradesmen, and the lower 
middle class generally of the Midland counties, 
are hardly surpassed in English literature. See 
her Life , ed. by J. W. Cross (3 vols. 1885-86), and 

™ 0 ^ r n? 1 i sb , yMathildoIilind <' ls83 )'OscarIirown- 

ing(1890), Sir Leslie Stephen (1902), Gardner( 1912 ) 
(1928) m a913) ’ MiSS Haldane (1927 >» A* Paterson 

Eliot, Sir John, statesman, was born at Port 
Eliot near St Germans, Cornwall, 20th April 1592. 
He studied three years at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the Continent met Villiers, afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham, married, entered parliament in 
1614, was knighted in 1618, in 1619 was appointed 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1624 figured as an 
adherent of Buckingham. But in 1625 he broke 
with Buckingham, and in the parliament of 1626, 
in which Eliot was the leading spirit, his policy 
one of antagonism to the king, culminated in 
Buckingham’s impeachment. For this he was 
confined for eight days in the Tower. In the 
parliament of 1628 Eliot denounced arbitrary 
taxation, and helped to force the Petition of 
Right from Charles. For again protesting against 
the king s proceedings he was, on 4th March 1629, 
sent with eight other members to the Tower, and, 
refusing to acknowledge himself in error, was kept 
in confinement until his death of consumption, 
27th November 1632. In prison he wrote an 
account of Charles's first parliament, Negotium 
Posterorum (first printed in 1881); a philosophico- 
political treatise, The Monarchy of Man (1879) ; 
and An Apology for Socrates (1881), a vindication 
of his own public conduct ; also De Jure Majestatis 
and his Letter-hook , both published in 1882. See 
Life by John Forster (1864 ; 2d ed. 1871). 

Eliot, John, the ‘Indian Apostle,’ was born 
probably at Widford, Herts, in 1604. He gradu- 
ated from Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1622, and, 
after taking orders, quitted England for con- 
science’ sake, and landed at Boston in 1631. Next 
year he settled at Roxbury, and in 1646 began to 
preach in the native dialect to the Indians at 
Nonantum, five miles off. He shortly after estab- 
lished his converts in regular settlements; and 
in England a corporation was founded in 1649 for 
propagating the Gospel among the Indians of 
New England. In 1674 the number of ‘praying 
Indians’ was estimated at 3600, but the decay of 
the praying towns 1 was rapid after the war with 
a native king, Philip (1675), in which the converts 
suffered equal cruelties at the hands of their 
countrymen and of the English. Eliot died at 
Roxbury, 21st May 1690. He assisted in pre* 

PmV ng l? n Bn 8 lis h metrical version of the Psalms. 
The Bav Psalm-Book’ (Camb. 1640), the first 
book printed in New England. Among his 
works are The Christian Commonwealth (1659) and 
The Communion of Churches (1666). He also 
translated several religious works into the Indian 
tongue. But his greatest work was the transla- 


tion of the Bible into the tongue of the Hassa* 
chusetts Indians. See Life by Francis (1836). 
Eliot. Thomas Stearns. O.M. (1947) noet an* 

1x5 ^ Mksouri . to 1888. resident 
chiefly m London since 1918. wrote The Waste 
Land (1922) and other poems. Murder in the 
Cathedral (1935). besides prose works, numeroim 
essays, and further experiments in drama 
Eliot, Sir Thomas. See Elyot. 

Eliott, George Augustus. See Heathfield. 
Elisha, the successor of Elijah, who prophesied 
under Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Jehoash. 

Elizabeth (c. 1437-92), eldest of the thirteen 
children of Sir Richard Woodville (afterwards 
Lord and Earl Rivers) and the Dowager-Duchess 
of Bedford, married first Sir John Grey, who fell 
at St Albans (1461), and next, in 1464, Edward 
IV. She died in the abbey of Bermondsey.— -Her 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth (1465-1503), in 1486 
married Henry VII. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England and Ireland, was 
the daughter of Henry VIII. by his second wife. 
Anne Boleyn, and was born in Greenwich Palace. 
7th September 1533. When her father married 
Jane Seymour in 1536, she and her half-sister 
Mary were declared illegitimate, and her early 
years were passed under a cloud, though profit- 
ably so far as intellectual discipline was con* 
cerned. Her governesses and teachers were 
almost all devotees of the New Learning, while 
some were adherents of Reformation principles. 
During Edward VI.’s reign Elizabeth was sub- 
jected to the dubious attentions of Lord Seymour. 

n JIon 4 dmi I al 3 of .,?"0 land 5 on Edward’s death 
(1553) she sided with Mary against Lady Jane Grey 

and the Duke of Northumberland, but her identi- 
fication with Protestantism aroused the suspicion 
of Mary and her counsellors, and led to her being 
implicated in Wyatt's rebellion (1554), and im- 
prisoned in the Tower and at Woodstock. 

When Mary died, 17th November 1558, Eliza- 
beth, then twenty-five years of age, ascended the 
throne amid the acclamation alike of Protestants 
who saw in her advent a cessation to the persecu- 
tions, and of Catholics, who had more than a 
suspicion of her indifference in ecclesiastical 
matters. But her political sagacity enabled her at 
once to perceive that her part in Europe must be 
that of a Protestant sovereign, while her courage 
led her to act promptly. Presumably by the 
advice of Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burghley), whom she appointed Chief Secretary 
she issued a proclamation to the effect that the 
church service be read in English, and the eleva- 
tion of the host be discontinued. That she noti- 
fled Pope Paul IV. of her acceptance of the throne 
is denied. Paul held that, being illegitimate, she 
must resign all pretensions to the crown, which 
he claimed a right to dispose of, England being 
a fief of the holy see ; the sole result was to 
make Protestantism and patriotism synonymous 
hi England. The Anglican Church, with its 
Thirty-nine Articles, its Book of Common Prayer, 
and its acknowledgment of the headship of the 
sovereign, was then and there virtually established 
m its present form. Of the prelates who were in 
office only Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, agreed to 
the innovations, but of 9000 clergy, fewer than 
200 resigned their livings. The policy of EliSI 
beth s ministry was one of peace and economy.. 
They found the nation at war with France and 
Scotland, and one of their first acts was to secure 
peace upon favourable terms. To strengthen her 
own throne, Elizabeth secretly succoured the 
Protestants in Scotland, France, and the Low 
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Countries. To prevent foreign interference in 
English matters was the mainspring of her 
foreign policy ; and she lost no opportunity of 
weakening any power that unduly threatened her 

^The^reat blot upon Elizabeth’s name was the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots (q.v.). Had she 
mirsued a straightforward course when her rival 
was thrown into her hands in 1568, much evil 
might have been spared. Some of her ministers 
were prepared to remove a life which might be 
turned into a dangerous tool in the hands of the 
Catholics. Elizabeth shrank from that course, 
but had not the courage or generosity to liberate 
Mary. Instead, she retained her a prisoner, and 
thus for years gave cause for conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics ; one 
of them cost the Duke of Norfolk his head. The 
discovery of every new plot led to demands on 
the part of parliament for the execution of 
Mary. The plots then took a graver aspect ; the 
assassination of Elizabeth and the placing of 
Mary on the throne became their object. On the 
discovery of Babington’s conspiracy (1586) the 
popular cry was irresistible, and was joined m by 
Cecil, Walsingham, and others, who had sinned 
too deeply against Mary to run the risk of her 
succession to the throne. With apparent 
reluctance, Elizabeth consented, and Mary was 
executed at Fotheringay Castle, 8th February 
1587. The participation of the Catholic party in 
the plots was met by persecution. Many suffered 
Under an Act passed in 1585, making it treason 
for a priest to be in England, and felony to 
harbour one. These cruel measures brought 
upon England the most menacing foreign attack 
Bhe had yet suffered. Philip of Spain had long 
meditated vengeance. He could ill brook that 
England should incite rebellion among his sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, and allow her sea 
captains to devastate the Spanish harbours. His 
ostensible reasons for war, however, were to 
restore the Catholic faith, and to avenge the 
death of a Catholic queen. Years had been spent 
in preparation. In 1588 the ‘ Invincible Armada ’ 
sailed from the Tagus, with 8000 sailors and 

20.000 soldiers, while a land army of 100,000 men 
was to be transported from the Netherlands under 
the Duke of Parma. The news aroused all Eng- 
land, and every man who could carry arms— 
Protestant and Catholic alike— was enrolled in 
the forces. Elizabeth herself was slow to admit 
foe danger, although it was apparent to all her 
advisers, and she hesitated lamentably as to the 
steps to be taken to meet it. Her parsimony in 
such matters as the naval commissariat led to the 
risk of disaster, and prevented the victory from 
being so complete as it else would have been. 
But to the army assembled at Tilbury she showed 
the courage of her race ; her speech has the true 
ring of patriotism. A fleet of 200 vessels and 

15.000 seamen was with great difficulty gathered 
on the southern coasts, and waited the attack. 
It came in July 1588, and was only repelled by 
the skill and daring of the great captains of the 
time, Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
providentially assisted by the elements. 

Elizabeth died at Richmond, 24th March 1603. 
From her father she inherited physical strength, 
resolution, energy, hauteur, a fiery temper, an 
inclination to cruelty and to coarseness, and a 
passion for splendour; to her mother may be 
attributed such physical attractions as she 
possessed, and probably also her insincerity, 
jealousy, and love of artifice. It would be 
hard to say whether the romantic side of Eliza- 


beth’s life is more notable for its prominence 
or for its farcicality, if not unreality. From her 
sixteenth year to her fifty-sixth, one matrimonial 
scheme or violent passion, uot always remark- 
able for delicacy, succeeded another. But her 
heart was most profoundly touched by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a handsome and clever, 
though shallow and dissolute man. Beyond a 
doubt she would have married him but for 
Cecil’s remonstrances. After Leicester s death, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, succeeded to 
his position as favourite. Elizabeth s relations 
towards him, however, were rather those of a 
mother towards a spoiled child. When he was 
beheaded for rebellion in 1601 she does not seem 
to have exhibited much grief. She had inherited 
Tudor views as to the absolute supremacy of the 
crown over parliament. During the last thirteen 
years of her reign parliament assembled in 1592, 
1597, and 1601 ; and although, partly owing to 
her tact and partly to its timidity, no actual 
collision occurred between them, it protested 
against monopolies, and sought to curtail Eliza- 
beth’s expenditure. ‘The golden days of good 
Queen Bess ’■ — of Shakespeare and Sidney — is 
emphatically the period in which England took 
up her position as a ‘ world power,’ and it is 
impossible to believe that Elizabeth had no 
personal part in making it what it was. The 
4 Virgin Queen ’ was cruel, capricious, insincere, 
at once unpleasantly masculine and weakly femi- 
nine, but she was highly popular with her subjects, 
and this popularity cannot be quite explained 
away by circumstances outside of herself. She 
had unquestionably the invaluable faculty — in 
her case it almost amounted to genius — of select- 
ing as her political advisers the most capable of 
the men around her. See Lives by Miss Strick- 
land (new ed. 1864), Prof. Beesly (1892), Bishop 
Creighton (1896), and Prof. Neale (1934); also 
works byF.A. Mumby (1909, 1914), F. Chamberlin 
(1921); Wiesener’s La Jeunesse d’Elisabeth (trans, 
1879), and Hume’s Courtships of Queen Elizabeth 
(1904), besides the calendars of state papers at 
Hatfield, &c., and the histories of Froude, 
Lingard, Motley, Pollard, Cheyney (1914-20). 

Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, Princess, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, was born 21st April 1926. Heiress 
presumptive of her father George VI., she married 
Philip Mountbatten (q.v.) in November 1947. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, eldest daughter 
of James VI. and I., was born at Falkland, 19th 
August 1596, brought up from 1603 in England, 
and in 1613 married to Frederick V. (q.v.), 
Elector Palatine, who in 1619 was chosen to fill 
the throne of Bohemia. Next year the ‘ Winter 
King’ was routed by the Catholic League, and 
the royal family endured sore poverty in Holland. 
Among their thirteen children were Charles Louis 
(1617-80), restored to the electorate in 1648, Rupert 
(q.v.), Maurice, and Sophia (q.v.), George I.’s 
mother. Elizabeth died in England, Feb. 18, 1662. 
See Life by Mrs M, A. E. Green (new ed. 1909). 

Elizabeth (1635-50), second daughter of 
Charles I., died a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. 

Elizabeth, Madame (1764-94), a French prin. 
cess, sister of Louis XVI. (q.v.), whose fate she 
shared heroically, like him being guillotined. 
See Lives by Beauchesne (1871), the Comtesse 
d’Armaille, and Mrs Maxwell-Scott (1908). 

Elizabeth of Parma. See Farnese. 

Elizabeth of Rumania. See Carmen Sylva. 

Elizabeth, St (1207-31), born at Presburg, the 
daughter of Andreas II. of Hungary, at four was 
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affianced to Louis IV. of Thuringia, and educated 
at his father's court, the Wartburg, near Eisenach. 
At fourteen she was married, and a boy and two 
girls were the fruit of their union. Louis who 
admired her for her long prayers and ceaseless 
almsgiving, died as a crusader at Otranto in 
1227. The saintly landgravine was deprived of 
her regency by her husband’s brother, and exiled 
on the plea that she wasted state treasures by her 
charities. After severe privations, she was re- 
ceived into the monastery of Kitzingen by the 
abbess, her aunt. When the warriors who had 
followed her husband to the crusade returned, 
steps were taken to restore to Elizabeth her 
sovereign rights. She retired to a cottage near 
the castle of Marburg, and devoted the remainder 
of her days to incessant devotion, almsgiving, and 
mortification. She was canonised in 1235. See 
'"olographs by Montalembert (1836), W. Canton 
(1912); and Kingsley's Saint’s Tragedy (1848). 

Elizabeth Petrovna (1709-62), Empress of 
Russia, the pre-nuptial daughter of Peter the 
Great and Catharine I., was passed over in 1727, 
1730, and 1740, but in 1/41, on the deposition of 
Ivan VI., was raised to the throne. During her 
reign, in which throughout she was guided by 
favourites, a war with Sweden was brought to a 
successful conclusion by the peace of Abo. Her 
animosity towards Frederick the Great led her 
to take part in the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion and in the Seven Years’ War. 

Elkington, Georoe Richards (1801-65), a 
Birmingham manufacturer, from 1832 the intro- 
ducer of electro-plating in conjunction with his 
cousin, Henry Elkington (1810-52). 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of, was 
eldest son of Baron Ellenborough (1750-1818) 
Chief-justice from 1802 of the King’s Bench! 
Born 8th September 1790, and educated at Eton 
and St John s College, Cambridge, he entered 
parliament as a Tory in 1813, held office under 
several administrations, and in 1841 was ap- 
pointed Governor - general of India. He re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament in 1843 for his 
Afghan policy, but his treatment of the civil 
servants, and his policy of conciliating the 
natives by proclamations which appeared to 
sanction idolatry, led to his recall in 1844. He 
was created Viscount Southain and Earl of Ellen- 
borough, and in 1846 was First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Peel. In 1858 he was Minister 
for India, but the publication of a despatch in 
which he rebuked Viscount Canning forced him 
to resign. In 1863 he expressed strong sym- 
pathies with Poland, and in 1864 advocated 
t.j 1 ^ } ijter ven ti o i i in favour of Denmark. He 
died 22d December 1871. Lord Colchester edited 
his Political Diary, 182S-30 (18S1), Sir A. Law ex- 
tracts from his papers, 1842-44 (1926). 

William (1727-1820), bom in Newport, 
Rhode Island, sat in the congress of 1776, and was 
a signer.of the Declaration of Independence. 

Ellesmere, Francis Eoerton, Earl or 0800- 
57), second son of the first Duke of Sutherland 
was born in London, and educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was Irish Secre- 
tary (1828-30) and Secretary for War (1830), In 
1888, on succeeding to the Bridgewater estates 
he assumed tlio name of Egerton, and in 1846 

was created Earl of Ellesmere. He translated 
Faust, &c. 

Ellloott Charles John (1810-1905), after 1897 
BfrjSJP of Gloucester (the divided see), born 
at WhitweH rectory near Stamford, graduated 
at Cambridge in 1841, and was elected a fellow 


of St John's. He became rector of PUton 
Rutland, in 1848, professor of Divinity at 
King’s College, London, in 1858, Hulsean lec- 
turer at Cambridge in 1859. Hulsean professor of 
Divinity in 1860, Dean or Exeter in 1861, and 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 1863-97. Chair- 
man for eleven years of the New Testament 
Revision Committee, he published commentaries 
on Galatians, Ephesians, Ac., besides works on 
the Sabbath, Scripture, and Scepticism. 

Elliot, Jean (1727-1805), the author of ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest,’ was the daughter of 8ir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto House, Teviotdale. She 
lived in Edinburgh 1756-1804, but died at the 
family seat, or at Monteviot.— Her eldest brother 
Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-77), was himself a 
song- writer; whilst John (d. 1808), the third 
brother, was a distinguished admiral. See Minto. 

Elliot, Sir Walter (1803-87), Indian numis# 
matist, was bom and died at Wolfelee, Hawick, 
from 1820 to 1860 was an Indian civil servant! 
and in 1866 was created a K.C.S.I. 

Elliotson, John (1791-1868), physician, born in 
London, became in 1831 professor in London 
University, and helped to establish University 
College Hospital. His conversion to mesmerism 
(1837) cost him his professorship in 1838, but 
hardly injured his large practice. One of the first 
to use the stethoscope, he experimented on the 
action of drugs, encouraged clinical study, and 
founded the Phrenological Society. His name 
will live from the dedication of Thackeray’s 
Pendennis . 

Elliott, Ebenezer, the Corn-law Rhymer, was 
born at the New Foundry, Masbro’, in Rother- 
ham parish, Yorkshire, on 17th March 1781. A 
shy and morbid boy, who proved a dull pupil at 
school, he worked in his father’s foundry from 
his sixteenth to his twenty-third year, and 
threatened to become a ‘ sad drunken dog,’ till 
the picture of a primrose in Sowerby’s Botany 
Med him into the fields, and poetry followed' 
His Vernal Walk , written at sixteen, was pub- 
lished in 1801 ; to it succeeded Night (1818), The 
Village Patriarch (1829), Corn-laxo Rhymes and the 
Ranter (3d ed. 1831), and other volumes — col- 
lected in 1840 (new ed. 2 vols. 1876). He had 
married early, and sunk his wife’s fortune in his 
father’s business ; but in 1821, with a borrowed 
capital of £100, he started as bar-iron merchant 
at Sheffield, and throve exceedingly, ' Though in 
1837 he lost one-third of his savings, in 1841 he 
was able to retire with £800 a year. He died at 
Great Houghton, 1st December 1849. Elliott the 
poet is well-nigh forgotten. But Elliott the 
Lorn-law Rhymer is still remembered as the 
TyrUeus of that mighty conflict whose triumph 
he lived to witness. He had been bred a 
Berea n and Jacobin, yet he hated Communists, 
Socialists, and physical-force Chartists ; he lies 
burred m Darfield churchyard; he left two sons 
Established clergymen. His whole life long he 
looked on the Corn-laws as the ‘ cause of all the 
crime that is committed;’ agriculturists, he 
maintained, ‘ought not to live by robbing and 
murdering the manufacturers/ On the other 
hand, Capital has a right to rule the world/ 
and competition is the great social law of God.' 
ihere are two poor memoirs of Elliott, by his 
son-in-law, John Watkins (1850), and by ‘January 
kearle — i.e. George S. Phillips (I860). * 

Elliott, Grace Da lrymplb (c. 1758-18881 the 
daughter of an Edinburgh advocate, Hew Dal* 
fflfflP 1 ;* J771 married Sir John Bftlott, M.D. 
(1786-86), who divorced her in 1774, and was the 
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mistress successively or simultaneously of Lord 
Valentia, Lord Cholmondeley, the Prince of Wales, 
Charles Windham, George Selwyn, Philippe Ega- 
lite &c. She died at Ville d’Avray near Sfevres, 
leaving an interesting but untrustworthy Journal 
of My Life during the Revolution , published m 
1859 by her granddaughter, Miss Bentinck. 

Elliott. Henry Venn (1792-1865), born at Clap- 
ham, from 1827 was an Evangelical clergyman at 
Brighton. See Life by Josiah Bateman (1868). 

Bills, or (till 1825) Sharpe, Alexander John, 
F.R.S., LL.D., philologist, was born at Hoxton, 
14th June 1814, and educated at Shrewsbury, 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating 
as sixth wrangler in 1837. He wrote much on 
mathematical, musical, and philological questions, 
and did more than any other scholar to advance 
the scientific study of phonetics, of early English 
pronunciation, and of existing Enghsh dialects. 
He died at Kensington, 28th October 1890. 

Ellis, George (1753-1815), contributor to the 
Roll Warnl Anti-Jacobin , and editor Of Spec ime ns 
of the Early English Poets (1790), Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances (1805), &c. 

Ellis, George James Welrore Agar (1797- 
1833), Liberal politician, entered parliament in 
1818, and in 1831 was created Baron Dover. He 
wrote or edited nine works. 

Ellis, Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, born 
in London, from Merchant Taylors’ passed to St 
John’s College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow For two years assistant-librarian to the 
Bodleian at Oxford, in 1800 lie received an ap- 
Dointmentat the British Museum, and was prin- 
cipal librarian from 1827 to 1856. He was knighted 
in 1S33 His works include Introduction to Domes • 
day Book (1833), Original Letters illustrative of 
English History (1824-46), Sud an edition of Brand s 
Antiquities (1813). 

Ellis, Henry Havelock (1859-1939), born at 
Croydon, gave up medicine for literary and 
scientific studies, especially the psychology of sex. 


Ellis, Robinson (1S34-1913), Corpus professor 
of Latin at Oxford from 1893, was born at Banning 
near Maidstone. He translated Catullus. 

Ellis, William, missionary, born in London, 
29th August 1794, was despatched by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in 1816 to the South Sea 
Islands. The illness of his wife obliged him to 
return home in 1825, after which he became 
secretary to the Society. His wife died in 1835, 
and two years later he married Sarah Stickney, 
who wrote The Women of England (1838), The 
Daughters of England (1842), The Wives of England 
(1843), Hearts and Homes (1848-49), and The Mothers 
of Great Men (1859). Ellis published in 1838 a 
historv of Madagascar, and after 1853 he made 
four visits to the island. He wrote Madagascar 
Revisited (1867), The Martyr Church of Madagascar 
(1870), &c. He died 9th June 1872 ; his wife a 
week later. See Life by his son (1873). 

Ellis, Wynne (1790-1875), a London haber- 
dasher, who was twice Liberal M.P. for Leicester, 
and a great picture-collector. 

EUlston, Robert William (1774-1831), born in 
London, in 1791 ran away and made his debut on 
the stage at Bath. In 1796 he appeared at the 
Haymarket and Covent Garden ; in 1804-9 and 
1812-15 he was a member of the Drury Lane 
company; and in 1819 he became lessee and 
manager of the theatre, from which in 1826 he 
retired a bankrupt. He afterwards played in the 
(Surrey Theatre; but dissipation shattered his 


health. Lamb’s eulogy is well known ; and to 
Leigh Hunt he was the * best lover on the stage. 
See Life by Raymond (1845). 

Ellwood, Thomas (1639-1713), born at Crowell 
in Oxfordshire, was converted at twenty to 
Quakerism ; in 1662 made Milton’s acquaintance ; 
and soon, visiting him almost daily, 'read to him 
in such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear read.’ In 1665 he hired a cottage at 
Chalfont St Giles, where Milton might escape the 
plague in London. Milton gave him the MS. of 
Paradise Lost to read, and on returning it Ellwood 
said, ‘Thou hast said much of “ Faradise Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of “ Paradise Found ? 
Ellwood was busy in controversy, and had more 
than his share of persecution as a Quaker almost 
till his death. Of his many writings, only his 
Autobiography (1714 ; new editions by Morley, 
1885, and Crump, 1900) is now interesting for Mil- 
ton’s sake. See work by Frances A. Budge (1891). 

Elmore, Alfred (1815-81), historical painter, 
was born at Clonakilty, and became an A.R.A. 
in 1845, an R.A. in 1857. 

Elmsley, Peter (1773-1825), editor of Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, &c., from 1798 was incumbeut 
of Little Horkesley near Colchester. 

Elol, or Eligius, St (588-658), Bishop of Noyon 
and apostle of Flanders, was originally a gold- 
smith, and so became patron of smiths. 

Elphinstone, Admiral. See Keith (Viscount). 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, fourth son of the 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone, was born 6th Octo- 
ber 1779, was educated at Edinburgh and Ken- 
sington, and entered the Bengal civil service m 
1795. In 1803 he served with distinction on 
Wellesley’s staff, and was appointed resident 
at Nagpur ; in 1808 was sent as envoy to Shah 
Shuja at Cabul ; and as resident from 1810 at 
Poona both ended the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
organised the newly-acquired territory. During 
his governorship of Bombay (1819-27) lie founded 
the system of administration, and did much to 
advance public education. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1829, and, declining the governor-general- 
ship of India, lived in comparative retirement 
until his death at Hookwood, in Limpsfield 
parish, Surrey, 20th November 1859. His well- 
known History of India appeared in 1841 (7th ed. 
1889). See his Life (1884) by Sir E. Colebrooke, 
who also edited liis Rise of British Power in the 
East (1887) ; his Official Writings, with Memoir by 
Forrest (1884); and the Life by Cotton ('Rulers 
of India’ series, 1892). 

Elphinstone, William, was born in 1431, the 
natural son of William Elphinstone, a canon of 
Glasgow. He took bis M.A. at Glasgow in 1452, 
was ordained priest, spent five years in France, 
and lectured on law at Paris and Orleans. He 
returned to Scotland, and became rector of the 
university and official-general of the diocese of 
Glasgow (1474), official of Lothian (1478), Bishop 
of Ross (1481) and of Aberdeen (1488); was 
engaged in embassies ; and for four months before 
the death of James III. (1488) was Chancellor. 
Under James IV. he was ambassador to France 
(1491), and keeper of the Privy Seal from 1492. 
It was chiefly through his influence that the first 
printing-press— that of Chepinan (q.v.)andMyllai 
—was established in Scotland. The University 
of Aberdeen (King’s College) was founded by him 
in 1500. Additions to the cathedral and a stone 
bridge over the Dee were also due to him. The 
fatal battle of Flodden broke his spirit ; and 
he died at Edinburgh, 25th October 1514. His 
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Breviarium Aberdonense, printed in 1509-10, was 
reprinted in 1853. 

Elssler, two celebrated dancers, sisters, and 
natives of Vienna — Therese (1808-78) and Fanny 
(1810-84). Their first triumph was at Berlin 
in 1830 ; in 1841, after a tour through Europe, 
they went to America, and excited unwonted 
enthusiasm. Fanny retired from the stage in 
1851, and Therese in 1850 married Prince Adal- 
bert of Prussia, and was ennobled. 

Elstracke, Renold (c. 1590-1630), one of the 
earliest engravers in England, was born probably 
at Hasselt in Belgium. He worked chiefly for the 
booksellers, and his engravings, including por- 
traits of the kings of England, Mary Stuart, &c., 
are sought after for their rarity. 

Elton, Charles Isaac, of Whi test aun ton, 
Somerset, jurist and ethnologist, was born in 
1839, maternal grandson of Sir Charles Abraham 
Elton (1778-1853), translator of Hesiod. He was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, became fel- 
low of Queen’s, was called to the bar in 1865, 
and became Q.C. He was Conservative mem- 
ber for West Somerset 1884-85 and 1886-92. 
He died 23rd April 1900. He published The 
Tenures of Kent (1867), Commons and Waste Lands 
(1868), Copyholds and Customary Tenures (1874), 
Custom and Tenant Right (1882), the masterly 
Origins of English History (1882), and books on 
Columbus, Shelley’s travels, and Shakespeare 
(1904, with a memoir of Elton by A. Lang). 

Elton, James Frederic (1840-77), explorer of 
Lake Nyasa, had previously seen active service 
in the Indian Mutiny, in China, and in Mexico. 

Elvey, Sir Georoe (1816-93), born at Can- 
terbury, from 1835 to 1882 was organist of 
Bt George’s Chapel, Windsor, and in 1871 was 
knighted. He was a great choir-trainer, and did 
much to improve church music. See Life by Lady 
Elvey (1894). — His elder brother, Stephen (1805- 
60), was an organist at Oxford from 1830. 

Elwes, John (1714-89), miser, was the son of a 
successful brewer named Meggot. He hunted 
and gamed, but would sit for hours in wet clothes 
to spare a fire. M.P. for Berks 1772-84, he died 
worth half a million. [El'wez.] 

Elwln, Wo it well (1816-1900), rector of Booton, 
Norfolk, was editor of the Quarterly Review(\&53- 
60), and of the standard edition of Pope's works 
(completed by Courthope). 

l2lyot, Sir Thomas, born about 1490 in Wilt- 
shire, became in 1523 clerk of the king’s council. 
In 1531-32, ns ambassador to Charles V., he 
visited the Low Countries and Germany, having 
orders to procure the arrest of Tyndale. In 1535 
he went on a second embassy to the emperor, 
whom he seems to have followed to Tunis and 
Naples. Member for Cambridge in 1542, he died 
at Carlton, Cambridgeshire, 20th March 1546. 
His chief work, The Boke named the Gouernour 
(1581), is the earliest English treatise on moral 
philosophy. An elaborate tenth edition nppoarod 
In 1880, with life, notes, and glossary by H. 
Croft. Other works were, Of the Knowledge 
which maketh a Wise Man (1588); Pasqu il the 
Playne (1588); Isocrates’ Doctrinal of Princes 
(1534); Pico de Mlrandola’s Rules of a Christian 
Lyfe (1584) ; The Castel ofHelth 0684); The Bank- 
ette (f Sapience (1584); Bibliotheca (1588), the first 
Latin-English dictionary ; The Image of Govern • 
*nc€ (1540); Defence of Good Women (1545); and 
Preservative against Dcth (1646). [EV-U-oU] 

Blae, Friedrich Karl (1811-89), Shakespearian 


scholar, was born at Dessau, studied at Leipzig 
and Berlin, and in 1875 became professor of 
English Literature at Halle. In editions of 
Hamlet , Chapman’s Alphonsus t and Rowley's 
When you see me, he applied the strict methods 
of classical philology. An English translation of 
his life of Byron appeared in 1872 ; and in 1872 
of his Essays on Shakespeare . Other works are 
his Shakespeare (1870 ; trans. 1888) and Notes on 
Elizabethan Dramatists (1880-84). ( EU-zeh .] 

Elzevir, a family of printers at Leyden, Amster- 
dam, and elsewhere, who in 1592-1681 issued some 
1600 beautiful editions of Latin, French, and 
Italian classics— many of them bibliographical 
prizes. The founder of the family, Louis (1640- 
1617). was born at Louvain, and settled at 
Leyden. Five of his sons carried on the busi- 
ness— Matthias, Louis, jEgidius (Giles), Jodocus 
(Joost), and Bona ventura ; and Abraham and 
Isaac, sons of Matthias, were also notable. A 
Daniel, another Louis, another Abraham, and 
Peter, all maintained the traditions of the house. 
See French works by Pieters (2d ed. 1858), A. de 
Reume(1847), and Willems (1880) ; Andrew Lang’s 
Books and Bookmen (1888) ; and Goldsmid’s Com- 
plete Catalogue (1888). [EV -zeh-veer.] 

Emanuel L (1409-1521), king of Portugal, styled 
' the Great ’ or 1 the Fortunate,’ succeeded John II. 
in 1495. His reign was the golden age of Portu- 
gal. He prepared the code of laws which bears 
his name, and made his court a centre of chivalry, 
art, and science. Vasco da Gama’s voyage round 
the Cape, Cabral’s discovery of Brazil, and the 
expeditions under Albuquerque and others, en- 
couraged by Emanuel, went far to make Portugal 
the first naval power of Europe and the centre of 
the commerce of the world. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, poet and essayist, was 
born in Boston of a. long line of ministers, 25th 
May 1803. He graduated at Harvard in 1821, and 
after teaching at different places, became in 1829 
pastor of the Second Church(Unitarian)in Boston, 
and married his first wife, Ellen Louisa Tucker, 
who died in 1832. In that year he preached a 
sermon whose views on the Lord’s Supper wen 
disapproved by the majority of his congregation; 
this led him finally to resign his pulpit. In 1881 
he came to Europe, and visited Carlyle at Craigem 
puttock, next year beginning that thirty-eight 
years’ correspondence which shows the two men 
with all their characteristics, different as optimist 
and pessimist, yet with many profound sym- 
pathies. On Emerson’s return from Europe he 
preached in different pulpits, lectured aud wrote 
essays. In 1834 he removed to Concord, where 
he died, 27th April 1SS2, having in 1835 married 
his second wife, Lydia (Lidian) Jackson (1802-92). 
In 1836 Emerson published a prose rhapsody en- 
titled Nature, which, like his earlier poems, was 

read by few, and understood by fewer still, hut 
which contains the germs of many of his later 
essays and poems. It was followed by ‘The 
American Scholar,’ an oration delivered at Har- 
vard University. These two publications, the 
first in the senes of his collected works, strike 
the keynote of his philosophical, poetical, and 
moral teachings. The ‘ Address before the Divin- 
ity Class, Cambridge, 1838/ which follows them, 
defined his position in, or out of, the church in 
which he had been a minister. A plea for the 
individual consciousness as against all historical 
creeds, hibles, churches, for tne soul of each man 
as the supreme judge in spiritual matters, it pro- 
duced a great sensation, especially among the 
Unitariana, and much controversy followed* In 
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wW ch Emerson took no part. In i he remited 
: n , 'h te lecture on Representative Men. His 
Traits appeared in 1856, The Conduct of 
fv ^l 860 .SociWv«nd Solitude in 1870, Letters 
M Jim in 1876. The idealist or trail- 

and in philosophy, the rationalist in 

scondentohst >n pn 'Spiritual independ- 

rehgion, the bold aai »«» f danc9 of instin ct 

as Thea vefnboru hnpnlse', of^ndividualism in its 
fullest extent, making each life a kind of theo 
rratic egoism— this is the Emerson of his larger 
utterances. For him nature was a sphinx, covered 
with hieroglyphics, for which the spirit > of man 
i VifinH ttekev His works were edited by 
Catot Ol Lord Morley (6 vols. 

1883-84) Sampson (5 vols. 1906), his soil, E. 
Emerson (12 vols. 1903), who also wrote Emerson 

Fa Concord (1889). See his q 0 #' 

» ; 08MX ( Wo dberry 

Q90^h Firkins^ (1915), Van Wyck Brooks (1934). 

Emery, John (1777-1822), comedian, born in 
Sunderland, lather of Samuel Anderson Emery 
(1817-81), actor, born in London, whose daughter, 
Winifred (1862-1924), born at Manchester, wife 
(1888) of the actor Cyril Maude, played with dis- 
tinction from 1881. 0 

Emin Pasha was originally Eduard Scnnitzer, 
born of Jewish parents at Neisse in Silesia, 29th 
March 1840. He studied medicine at Breslau 
and Berlin, practised at Scutari (Albania), where 
he adopted the Moslem faith and usages, and after 
1876, as Emin Effendi, was in the Egyptian service, 
becoming Bey and Pasha. Gordon appointed him 
thief medical officer of the Equatorial Province, 
employed him in diplomacy and administration, 
ana in 1878 made him governor of the province. 
This post he held, cut off from the world, till 
1889. A skilful linguist, he added enormously 
to our knowledge of African languages, anthro- 
pology, zoology, botany, and meteorology: he 
made important surveys and wrote most valuable 
geographical papers, and sent to Europe rich col- 
lections of plants and animals. An enlightened 
ruler, and a bitter foe to the slave-dealers, he did 
much to civilise his subjects ; but, isolated and 
hemmed in by enemies, was ‘ rescued ’ by Stanley’s 
expedition in 1889. He accompanied Stanley to 
Zanzibar, but immediately returned to continue 
his labours and extend the German sphere of 
influence about Lake Victoria. He never re- 
gained his old influence, and was marching for 
the west coast when he was murdered by Arabs 
in the Manyema country, 23d October 1892. See 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa (Ids letters and 
journals, 1888) ; Stanley’s In Darkest Africa (1890) ; 
German works by Vita Hassau (1893), Stuhlmanri 
(1894), and G. Schweitzer (trans. 1898) ; and the re- 
cords of Parke, Junker, Gessi, Casati, and others 

Emlyn, Thomas (1663-1741), a Presbyterian 
minister who first described himself as 4 Unita- 
rian,’ and was imprisoned and fined for blas- 
phemy. Born at Stamford, he died in London. 

Emma. See Ethelred and Eoinhard. 

Emmerich, Anna Katharina (1774-1824), the 
•Nun of Dtilmen,’ who bore the stigmata of 
Christ’s passion. See Brentano, and Life by 
Schmoger (Freib. 1885 ; trans. New York, 1895). 

Emmet, Robert, Irish patriot, was born in 
Dublin in 1778, son of the viceroy’s physician. 
He left Trinity College to join the United Irish- 
men, travelled on the Continent, interviewed 
Napoleon and Talleyrand in 1802 on behalf of the 
Irish cause, and returned the next year to spend 
his fortune of £8000 on muskets and pikes. 


With a few confederates he plotted to seize 
Dublin Castle and secure the viceroy, but the 
rising resulted only in a few ruffianly murder* 
Emmet escaped to the Wicklow mountains, but 
returning for a last interview with his sweet- 
heart Sarah Curran, daughter of the orator, was 
arrested, tried on 19th September 1803 and hanged 

the following day. See ,^ ad , del }v„f 

United Irishmen(\Si6), and Postgate sit/«(1932). — 
His brother, Thomas Addis Emmet (1764-1827), 
was a very successful Irish barrister, when in 

1798 he was arrested as a. United * ri p’‘ m / in j Iodand 
three years' detention he went m 1802 to Holland 
and France, and thence in 1804 J> New York. 
See Memoirs by Haynes (1829), and MacDonagli, 
The Viceroy’s Postbag (1904). 

Empeoinado, the nickname of Don Juan 
Martin DIaz (1775-1823), who acquired great 
distinction during the Peninsular struggle, be- 
came in 1814 a general, but for petitioning Fer- 
dhiand to re-establish the Cortes was banished 
to Valladolid (1818). On the outbreak of the 
insurrection in 1820 he joined the constitution- 
alists- and on the absolutists triumph in 1823 
was exposed in an iron cage, and finally stabbed 
by a soldier. [ Em-pay -thee-nali do.) 

Empedocles of Agrioentum, philosopher, lived 
about 450 b.c. Such was his fame as Physician, 
soothsayer, and magician, that the people offeted 
him the sovereignty ; but instead he brought in 
a democracy. It is a myth that he threw himself 
into the crater of Etna, to seem to have been 
translated, and that Etna rejected his sandals. 
His philosophic thought is bound up with poetiy 
and myth, and was determined by the influence 
of the Eleatic school upon the physical theories 
of the Ionic philosophers. He assumed foul 
primitive independent elements, air, water, lire, 
and earth, and two moving and operating powers, 
love and hate, or affinity and antipathy. H« 
theory of the universe seems to assume a gradual 
development of the perfect out of the imperfect, 
and a periodical return of things to the elemental 
state. The fragments of Empedocles have been 
edited by Sturz (1805), Karsten (1838), and Stem 
(1852). See monographs by Lommatsch (1830) 
Raynaud (1848), Gladisch(1858), and Baltzer (1879) 
also Matthew Arnold's poem. [Em-ped o-kleez.] 

Empson, Sir Richard, the son of a wealthy 
citizen of Towcester, was trained for the bar, in 
1491 became Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and in 1504, now a knight, High Steward of 
Cambridge University and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Throughout Henry VII. ’s 
reign he was employed in exacting taxes and 
penalties due to the crown. His conduct, de- 
fended by himself as strictly legal, was by the 
people regarded as infamous and tyrannical, and 
in the second year of Henry VIII.’s reign he was 
convicted of tyrannising and of constructive 
treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill with his 
partner Dudley (q.v.), 17th August 1510. 

Empson, William (1791-1852), educated at 
Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from 1824 was a law professor at Haileybury, 
and from 1847 editor of the Edinburgh Reviexu. 

Enctna, or Enzina, J uan de la (c. 1469-c. 1534), 
dramatist and poet, born near Salamanca, was 
successively secretary to the first Duke of Alva, 
musical director in Pope Leo X.’s chapel at 
Rome, and prior of Le6n in Spain. Besides his 
Cancionei'o (1496), he wrote in 1521 a poetical 
account of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But his 
fame rests on his fourteen rather poor dramatic 
poems, half of them religious, but the other half 
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secular, these last the first of the kind to be 
acted in Spain, in 1492. See edition by Cafiete 
and Barbieri (Mad. 1891). [En-thee'na.] 

Encke, Erdmann (1843-96), a Berlin sculptor. 

Encko, Johann Franz (1791-1805), born at 
Hamburg, studied at Gottingen, served in the 
army until 1815, and then became astronomer 
at Seeberg Observatory near Gotha, and in 1825 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin 
and director of the Observatory. Having deter- 
mined the orbit of the comet of 1680, he next 
solved the problem of the distance of the sun. 
In 1819 he proved that the comet discovered by 
Pons in 1818 revolves in about 1200 days, and had 
been already observed in 1786, 1795, and 1805 ; 
it is since called Encke’s comet. See Life by 
Bruhns (1869). [Eng-ka.] 

Endecott, John (c. 1588-1665), Puritan governor 
of Massachusetts, was born at Dorchester, Eng- 
land, and landed as manager of a plantation near 
Salem in 1628. He headed a sanguinary expedi- 
tion against the Indians in 1636, was deputy- 
governor in 1641-44, 1650, and 1654, and governor 
six times from 1644 to 1665. He died at Boston. 
See Life by C. M. Endicott (1847). 

Bnderby, Samuel, General Gordon’s grand- 
father, one of a firm of London merchants who in 
1830-39 fitted out three Antarctic expeditions. 

EndTicfcer, Stephan Ladislaus (1804-49), bot- 
anist, was born at Presburg, committed suicide • 
at Vienna, professor of Botany there from 1840. 
Genera Plantamim (1836-40) is his great work. 

Enfantin, Barth £lemy Prosper, a leader of 
the Saint-Simonians, was the son of a Paris banker, 
and was born 8th February 1796. He was expelled 
from the lDcole Polytechnique in 1814 for having 
with other pupils fought against the allies on 
Montmartre ; then he was a traveller for wine in 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia, and a banker in 
St Petersburg and Paris. From 1825 an ardent 
follower of Saint Simon (q.v.), whom, however, 
he saw only once, after the July revolution of 
1830 he associated himself with Bazard for the 
propagation of Saint-Simonism, but they soon 
quarrelled over the question of marriage and the 
relation of the sexes. Enfantin recognised two 
sorts of marriage, one permanent, the other tem- 
porary ; the government prosecuted him, and in 
1832 ‘ P&re Enfantin * was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. Released 
in a few months, he found employment in Egypt 
as an engineer ; went out to Algiers as one of a 
scientific commission, and wrote a sensible book, 
Colonisation de VAlgerie (1843); after the revolu- 
tion of 1848 edited the short-lived Credit Public ; 
and subsequently held an important post in a 
railway office. He died August 81, 1864. He 
projected the Suez Canal. His principal works 
are Doctrine de Saint-Sivion, in conjunction with 
others (1830); TraiU d’ Economic Politique (1831); 
La Religion Saint-Simonienne (1831). See Life by 
Castille (Par. 1859). [Onv-fonff-tanP.] 

Eng'elhardt, Johann Georo Veit (1791-1855), 
professor of Theology at Erlangen, wrote a church 
history (183±), a history of dogma (1889), &c. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-96), the fellow- 
labourer with Marx and founder of ‘Scientific 
Socialism,’ was born at Barmen, and from 1842 
lived mostly Id England ; Marx he first met at 
Brussels in 1844. 8ee English Life by Bernstein 
(1897), German by G. Mayer (1984). [ Eng' els .] 

Enghlen, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
Duo d’, only son of the Due de Bourbon, was 
born at Chantilly, 2d August 1772. In 1702 he 
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entered tne corps oi emigres assembled by his 
grandfather, the Prince of Cond6, on the Rhine 
and commanded the vanguard from 1796 until 
1799. At the peace of Lun6ville (1801) he went to 
reside in Baden. When Caduudal’s conspiracy 
was discovered, Bonaparte chose to believe in 
D’Enghien’s complicity, and, violating the neutral 
territory of Baden (14th March 1804), captured 
the duke and carried him to Vincennes. In the 
early morning of 21st March he was shot In the 
castle moat. Fouch6 said of this act that it was 
worse than a crime— it was a blunder. Boulay 
de la Meurthe edited liis Correspondamce (1904-13). 


Engler, Adolf (1844-1930), German systematic 
botanist, born at Sagan, became professor at 
Berlin in 1 889. Besides writing the Syllabus der 
PJianzenfamilien (10th ed. 1924) and many other 
works he started (1888 ; with Prantl) and edited 
Die naturliche PJlanzenfamilien. [Eng'ler.\ 

Ennemoser, Joseph (1787-1854), born at Hin- 
tersee in Tirol, engaged in the Tirolese risings 
against the French, was professor of Medicine at 
Bonn from 1819 to 1837. He then practised at 
Innsbruck and from 1841 Munich, where he ob- 
tained a great reputation as a mesmeric doctor. 
He wrote many works on animal magnetism, 
magic, &c. [En-neh-mo'zer.] 


Ennius (c. 239-169 b.c.), a Roman poet, born at 
Rudiae in Calabria, and probably of Greek extrac- 
tion. He is said bo have served in the wars, and 
returned from Sardinia to Rome with Cato the 
Elder. Here he taught Greek, gained the friend- 
ship of Scipio Africanus the Elder, and attained 
the rank of Roman citizen. Ennius introduced 
the hexameter into Latin ; his versification, if 
rough and unpolished, is vigorous. Of his 
tragedies, comedies, satires, and Annales , an epos 
in eighteen books, only fragments survive • 
although all, it is thought, were extant as late 
as the 13th century. They have been edited by 
Vahlen (1S54), L. Muller (1885), and Steuart 
(1925); the dramatic fragments by Ribbeck (new 
ed. 1903). See Muller’s Ennius (1844), and 
Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Republic (2d ed. 1881). 

Enoch, or Thenew. See Kentigern. 


Enriquez Gbmez, Antonio (properly EnrIquez 
de Paz), a Spanish playwright and poet, the 
son of a baptised Portuguese Jew, was born at 
Segovia, in 1636 fled to Amsterdam, and, having 
there professed the Jewish faith, was in 1660 
burned in effigy at a Seville auto-da-fe. The date 
of his death is unknown. [En-ree'-keth Go'-mefh.] 

Ense. See Varnhaqen von Ensb. 


Entrecasteaux. See D’Entrecasteaux. 


Enver Pasha ( 1881 -1922), a Young Turk leader 
in the revolution of 1908, Turkish minister for 
war in 1914, fled to Russia in 1918, when a court- 
martial sentenced him to death. 

6on de Beaumont, Charles Genevieve Timo* 
th£e d’, the ‘Chevalier d’fion,’ born at Tonnerre, 
Burgundy, in 1728, was sent to London in 1762 as 
secretary of embassy, and in 1763 was made 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1774 the French 
ministry recalled him, fearing he might betray 
secrets to the British government. After much 
negotiation Son surrendered certain compromis- 
ing papers, and submitted to the condition im- 
posed by Louis XVI. of wearing feminine garb, 
which he had often befbre assumed as a disguise. 
In 1785 he, returned to London, where he gave 
exhibitions in fencing, till in 1700 he was disabled 
by an accidental wound, and where lie died, 81st 
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u isin when a post-mortem examination settled 
^1! Jousse'l’in (ll04 ; Eng. trans. 1911). ID’Ayon" 

d ST£U h5 

SS TadvCcate m 18^ .^soon^mting 

himself to ^teratu > novels. The Carthusian 
Prison reform, and tto novels, ^ . Eng> trans> 

(1838-41), The K 9 . ^ 1848 fiotvos was 

MinUter* of 1 PubHc^ Instruction, as again under 

Minuter nft^r three years of exile. — His 

fnn dr RoL^m (18-iS-1919), was a distinguished 

2Lh his fellowStizens expelled the Spartans 

(tte joined the patriots ; and, when sent to 

a ' if o Q 7 i negotiate peace, displaced as 

much fimness as eloquence When war was re- 
siuned, he defeated the Spartans and their alhe 
at Leuctra (371). Two years later, with reiopiaas. 
ha mawhed into the Peloponnesus, and incited 

SET *& T “he was d ac S cused P of Whined 

In 368 war was renewed, and Epaminondas made 
a somewhat unsuccessful invasion into the Pelo- 
ponnesus To atone for this ho advanced into 
Arcadia, and near Mantinea broke the Spartan 
phalanx, but was mortally wounded. ^ 

Ep6e, Charles Michel, Abb£ de l (1712 W ), 
born at Versailles, became a preacher and canon 
at Troyes, but was deprived as a Jansemst. In 
1765 he began to educate two dem and dumb 
sisters ; and invented a language of signs. His 
attempts succeeding, at his own expense he 
founded a deafiand dumb institute, which was 
converted into a public institution two 
after his death. See Life by Belanger (Par. 1886). 

Ephialtes, an Athenian statesman, assassinated 
in 461 b.c., predecessor of Pericles in the leader- 
ship of the democratic party. 

Ephraem Syrus (c. 306-78), Syrian churchman, 
was born at Nisibis, and, after its capture by the 
Persians in 363, removed to a cave near Edessa, 
and devoted himself to prayer, fasting, and the 
study of the Scriptures. Ephraem’s orthodoxy, 
asceticism, and learning were the admiration of 
his contemporaries ; and his works, written in 
a fervid and popular style, sustain his reputation 
as an orator and poet. Part of them have come 
down to us in Syriac, part in Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian translations. Of the Syriac writings 
the chief are his commentaries, discourses, elegies, 
and hymns. There are editions of his works by 
Assemani (Rome, 1732-46) and S. J. Mercati(Rome, 
1915 et ecq.) ; and an English translation of some 
of his pieces by Henry Burgess (1853). 

Epichar'mus (c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek poet, born 
in Cos, spent his last years at the court of Hiero 
of Syracuse. We possess fragments of his works 
and the titles of thirty-five, on topics mytho- 
logical, social, and political. See German mono- 
graph by Lorenz (1864). 

Bpicte'tus, Stoic philosopher, Dorn at Hier- 
apolis about 50 a.d., was at first a slave at Rome. 
On being freed he devoted himself to philos- 
ophy was banished by Domitian, and settled at 


vjbnnnlis in Epirus. He left no works, but his 
Nlk ?^l i n n f.fe historian collected his maxims 

S ,P the“ entiUed Enchiridion and in eight 

8SS# AK h S“.SS? a. * 

Bonhoffer (1890-1911). 

Fnirurus (c 341-270 b.c.), Greek philosopher 
borMiosflt eighteen 

published a school of philosophy. His success 
as a teacher was signal; great numbers flocked 
to his school from all parts of Greece and Asia 
Minor most of whom became greatlyattached 
to their master and his doctrines. Although lie 
held thaT pleasure is the chief good, the lift 
iw he and his friends led was one of the 
greatest temperance and simplicity. According 
S Senes Laertius, he left 300 volumes on 
Naturaf Philosophy, Atoms ami the Vacuum 
Tnve the Chief Good, Justice, Ac. inese are 
lost •’ the only extant writings are three letters, a 
fpw fragments from the Volumina Herculanensia, 

whose great poem, De Rerum Natura, contains 
substantially the Epicurean P^^ophy. A* 
cording to him, the great evil th a t aftlicte men 
was fear— fear of the gods and fear of death. 
To get rid of these two fears was the ultimate 

aini of all his speculations on 11 ^ ure * f * 
regarded the universe as corporeal, and as m 
finite in extent and eternal in duration. He re* 
cognised two kinds of existence— that of bodies, 
and that of racism. Of his bodies, some > are > com. 
pounds, and some atoms or invisible elements. 
The world, as we now see it, is produced by 
the collision and whirling together of these 
atoms. He did not deny that there are gods , 
but he maintained that as ‘happy and im- 
perishable beings’ they could have nothing 
to do with the affairs of the universe. In 
psychology Epicurus was a materialist: the 
dissolution of the body involves that of the 
soul, and he argues that the most terrible of 
all evils, death, is nothing to us, ‘since when 
we are, death is not; and when death is, we are 
not.' He held that pleasure was the chief good, 
but it is from misapprehension that the term 
Epicurean came to signify one who indulged 
his sensual appetites without stint. ‘ When we 
say that pleasure is the end of life, we do not 
mean the pleasure of the debauchee or the sen- 
sualist, as some from ignorance or from malignity 
represent, but freedom of the body from pain 
and the soul from anxiety.' In modern times 
Epicureanism was resuscitated in Fiance by P6re 
Gassendi, who in 1646-49 published a Latin Life 
of Epicurus and a defence of his philosophy. 
See Cyril Bailey’s edition (1927) of the extant 
remains, and his Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(1928) ; also works by Zeller (trans. 1880), Wallace 
(1880), Atanassi6vitch (Par. 1927). 

Epimenides, a Greek poet and priest, was born 
in Crete in the 7th century b.c., and is said to 
have lived 299 years, during fifty-seven of which 
he received in sleep the divine inspiration that 
determined his future career. (Goethe wrote a 
poem on the subject, Des Epimenides Erwachen.) 
Epimenides went to Athens about 596 b.c., where 
he stayed a plague by mystical rites, and with 
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Solon reformed the Athenian constitution. He 
was the 4 prophet’ quoted by St Paul in Tit. i. 12. 
That he wrote the epic poems ascribed to him is 
highly improbable. See monographs by Schultess 
(1877), Demoulin (1901). [Ep-i-men'i-deez.] 

Eplnay, Madame d’ (1726-88), born at Valen- 
ciennes, at nineteen married a worthless cousin, 
ftnd subsequently formed liaisons with Rousseau, 
Grimm, &c. Her Conversations d'Emilie (1774), 
a work on education, received the prize of virtue 
from the French Academy. See her Mimoires et 
Correspondance (1818; trans. 1899), and works by 
Perey and Maugras (1882-83). [ Ay-pee-nay .] 

Epiphanes. [ E-piph’ a-neez .] See Antiochus. 

Epipha'nius, born in Palestine, and educated 
by Egyptian monks, who imbued him with piety 
and bigotry, was Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
from 367 till his death in 403. He proclaimed 
Origen a heretic, in 394 called upon John Bishop 
of Jerusalem to condemn him, and was intolerant 
to Chrysostom also. His chief work is Panarion t 
a catalogue of eighty heresies. See a monograph 
by Lipsius (1865). 

Episcoplus, or Biscop, Simon (1583-1643), bom 
at Amsterdam, studied at Leyden under Arininius 
and Gomarus, and on Arminius’ death in 1609 
was obliged to leave Leyden. In 1610 he became 
pastor at Bleyswich, near Rotterdam, and was 
one of five ‘Remonstrants’ appointed to meet 
live ‘Contra-Remonstrants’ at the Hague (1611). 
When Gomarus resigned his chair at Leyden, 
Episcopius was appointed his successor (1612). 
He and twelve other Anninians were banished by 
the Synod of Dort (1618); and in the Spanish 
Netherlands he wrote his famous Arminian Con- 
fessio (1622). On the renewal of the war between 
Spain and Holland, he found refuge in France, 
and published a series of able controversial 
treatises. Permitted in 1626 to return, he was 
for several years a preacher at Rotterdam, and 
from 1634 a professor at the Arminian College at 
Amsterdam, where he produced his Jnstitutiones 
theological and Responsio. Episcopius lays the 
utmost stress on the personal responsibility of 
man in relation to divine grace, denies the doc- 
trine of original sin, and treats Christian faith 
as the potentiality of moral conduct. The Son 
and the Holy Spirit are only subordinately 
partakers of divine power and glory— a ration- 
alist development of Arminian doctrine far be- 
yond the Five Articles, but finally adopted 
by the Arminian party. See Life by Limborch 
(1701). 

Epstein, Jacob, sculptor, born in 1880 in New 
York, of Russian-Polish parentage, raised much 
controversy in England by eccentric works. 

£rard, S£bastien (1752-1831), a Paris piano- 
forte-maker, born at Strasburg, was the inventor 
of the harp with double pedals and of the piano 
with double escapement. [Ayr-ahr.] 

Erasi'stratus, founder of a school of medicine, 
was born in Ceos about 300 b.c., settled in Alex- 
andria, and died in Samos. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, was born at Rotterdam, 
apparently on 28th October 1460, the illegitimate 
son of a physician’s daughter by a young man, 
Gerdt Elias, who afterwards turned monk, and 
whose story forms the theme of Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth. He was called Gerdt 
Gerritszoon (Dutch for ‘Gerard Gerardson’), but 
himself adopted the tautological doublo name by 
which he is known, the Latin half and the Greek 
half equally meaning 4 to be desired, lovable.* 
Gerhard (Gerard, Ac.) means ‘strong with the 


spear.* When a child he was a chorister In the 
cathedral of Utrecht, but was removed to the 
school of the ‘ Brothers of the Common Life ’ at 
Deventer. On his parents’ death he was left to 
the care of guardians, who insisted on his enter- 
ing a monastery ; and in the Augustinian college 
of Stein near Gouda he spent six years— it was 
undoubtedly this personal experience of the ways 
of monks that made Erasmus their relentless 
enemy. He was at length delivered by the 
Bishop of Cambray, who made him his private 
secretary. After taking priest’s orders Erasmus 
went to Paris, where he studied at the College 
Montaigu. He resided in Paris till 1498, gaining 
a livelihood by teaching ; among his pupils was 
Lord Mountjoy, on whose invitation probably 
Erasmus made his first visit to England in 1498. 
He resided chiefly at Oxford, and through the 
influence of Colet his contempt for the schoolmen 
was intensified. In 1500 he was again in France, 
and for the next six years lived chiefly in Paris • 
to this time belong his Adagia (enlarged in 1515) 
and his Enchiridion Militis Christiani. In 1506 
he made a short visit to England, carried out 
a long-desired journey to Italy, and at Padua 
acted as tutor to Alexander, Archbishop of Stj 
Andrews, natural son of James IV. of Scotland. 
His visit closed with a short stay in Rome, 
whence he carried away a far more friendly 
impression than Luther did. The accession of 
Henry VIII., and the invitation of Lord Mount- 
joy, induced Erasmus once more to make Eng. 
land his home. In his satire, Encomivm ilforfci 
(1509), we have him in his happiest vein, as the 
man of letters and the general critic of men and 
things. While its general tone is that of playful 
banter, it is yet inspired by the most serious 
purpose, as appears in its sarcasm at the expense 
of kings and churchmen. Erasmus resided 
chiefly at Cambridge, where he acted as Margaret 
professor of Divinity and professor of Greek. 
After 1514 he lived alternately in Basel and 
England, and from 1517 to 1521 at Louvain 
Meanwhile his literary labours were unceasing 
In 1519 appeared the first edition (afterwards 
greatly enlarged) of his Colloquia, usually regarded 
as his masterpiece ; the audacity and incisiveness 
with which it handles the abuses of the church 
prepared men’s minds for the work of Luther. 
In 1516 was published his annotated New Testa- 
ment, virtually the first Greek text ; and in 1519 
his edition of St Jerome in nine folio volumes. 
In both of these works the aim of Erasmus 
was to introduce a more rational conception 
of Christian doctrine, and to emancipate men's 
minds from the frivolous and pedantic methods 
of the scholastic theologians. But when the 
Lutheran revolution came he found himself in 
the most embarrassing position. Those of the 
old order fell upon him as the author of all the 
new troubles ; the Lutherans, on the other hand, 
assailed him for Ids cowardice and inconsistency 
in refusing to follow up his opinions to their 
legitimate conclusions. In 1521 he left Louvain, 
where the champions of the old faith had made 
his stay unendurable ; and with the exception of 
six years in Freiburg, he spent the rest of his 
life at Basel. To the last his labours were inces- 
sant ; besides editing a long succession of classical 
and patristic writers, he was engaged in continual 
controversies. The most important of these 
were with Ulrich von Hutten, Luther, and the 
Sorbonne. Hutten judged Erasmus harshly for 
not taking his place by the side of Luther ; and 
with Luther himself Erasmus, after long hesita- 
tion, crossed swords iu his V€ Libero Arbitri* 
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n *i93) Attacked by men like Hutten on the one 

fe L was as fiercely assailed on the other b> 
s^he^as nerc he raiS ed 

«in^t himself new adversaries — those humanists, 
namely who set style above matter. Yet during 
K last years Erasmus enjoyed fame and con- 

side ration beyond that of 

Erasmufstonds as the supreme type of culti- 
vated common sense applied to ' the 

He rescued theology from the P ed * nt . r * es £ 
rthAAitnpii pvDoscd th® abuses of tli® enure j 

and did more than any other single person to 
advance the Revival of Learning. An edition of 
his works appeared at Basel (9 vols. 1540) ; the 
standard edition is Le Clerc’s (1703-4), giPP e- 
mented by that of W. K. Ferguson (The Hague, 
1934). See works by Knight (1/2G), Jortin (1748), 
Burigny (1752), Drummond (1873), Amiel (1889), 
Jebb (1890), Froude (1894), Allen ( 19 ] 4 )> Hu * z . I , I ?° a 

(1924), Preserved Smith (1924); A t ^ n ed ! 1 S 
of his Letters by P. S. and H. M. Allen (1906 

it seq\ . 

Erastus, Thomas (properly LUbUr or Luoer), 
born at Swiss Baden in 1524, studied theology at 
Basel, philosophy and medicine in Italy, and was 
appointed physician to the counts of Henneberg, 
then (from 1558) professor of Medic me at Heidel- 
berg and physician to the Elector Palatine. He 
became professor of Medicine at Basel in 1580, and 
died there, 1st January 1583. Erastus was a skil- 
ful physician, a vigorous writer against Paracelsus 
and witchcraft. In theology he was a followei 
of Zwingli, and represented his view of the Lord s 
Supper at Heidelberg in 1560 and Maulbroim m 
1564. For ten years (from 1560) he resisted suc- 
cessfully the Calvinist party at Heidelberg ; but 
in 1570 Presbyterianism was introduced by the 
Elector Frederick III. Erastus was excom- 
municated on suspicion of heresy, founded on 
a correspondence with Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania, but was restored in 1575. He had 
carried on a correspondence on church disci- 
pline with Beza, and after his death there was 
published at London (1589) a treatise entitled 
Explicate tit rum Excommuiiicatio mandato nitatur 
divino. This was answered by Beza (1590). 
Erastus, fearing that the system he opposed 
might become as tyrannical as the Inquisition, 
maintained that no member of the church should 
be excluded from her communion as a .punish- 
ment for sin; punishment is ‘the special duty 
and office’ of the civil magistrate. In England 
the name of Erastians was applied to the party 
that arose in the 17th century, denying the right 
of autonomy to the church— a right neither main- 
tained nor denied by Erastus ; Lightfoot and 
Selden were Erastians in this sense. See Dr R. 
Lee’s translation (1844) of Erastus’s treatise. 

Eratosthenes of Cvrene(c. 276-194 b.c.), mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer, was called 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes to superin- 
tend his great library. Here, at eighty, he died 
of voluntary starvation, having become blind and 
wearied of life. Eratosthenes measured the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic with wonderful accuracy, 
made a catalogue, now lost, of 675 fixed stars, and 
attempted to measure the magnitude of the earth. 
He wrote a great treatise on geography, used by 
Strabo; also on moral philosophy, history, and 
grammar. Bemhardy edited his fragments (1822). 
See Berger (1880). [Er-a-totfthe-neez.] 

Brcildonne. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

Erdlla y Zufllga, Alonso de (1553-c. 1595), a 
Spanish poet, bom at Bermeo on the Bay of 


Biscay, entered the service of Philip, son of 
Charles V., and accompanied him in 1554 to 
England on the occasion of his marriage to 
Queen Mary. Shortly after, he joined the ex- 
pedition against the Araucamans in Chile whose 
heroism suggested an epic poem An unfounded 
suspicion of his having plotted an insurrection 
nearly led to his execution. Deeply w minded, he 
returned to Spain, but, Philip treating him with 
neglect made a tour through Europe, and for 
some time was chamberlain to the Emperor 
Rudolf II In 15S0 lie returned to Madrid, 
where he struggled with poverty till Ins death 
Cervantes compares the A raucam (1569-97 , best 
ed. 1828) with the finest Italian epics. See 
Royer’s Etude (18S0). [Er-theeVya ee Thoon yee-ga. ) 

Erckmann-Chatrian, the compound name of 
two French romancists— Lorrainers both, Emile 
Erckmann having been born 20th May 1822 at 
Phalsbourg, and Alexandre Chatrian 18th Decem- 
ber 1826 at Soldatentlial. Their literary partner- 
ship dates from 1848, but they had little success 
till P the publication of L'lllustre Docteur MoiUus 
Lc Fou Yegof (1862) is oil® of a senes of 
novels, to which also belong Histoire d '™$onscrii 
H864) Waterloo (1865), Le Blocus (1867), Ac. 
These* and many more have been translated 
into English. Well-known plays by them are 
Le Juif Polonais (1869; in English The Bells), 
V Ami Fritz (1876), Les Rantzau (1882), and La 
Guerre (1885). After the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany, a strong ant^German 
feeling was manifested in several of their books 
— the b best of these V Histoire dun Plebiscite 
(1872). They had quarrelled latterly (on pecuniary 
arrangements), when Chatrian died in Paris in 
September 1890. Erckmann died at LuneVille in 
March 1899. [Erk-man Sha-tree-on*'.] 

Erdmann, Johann Eduard (1805-92), German 
philosopher, born at Wolmar in Livonia, studied 
at Dorpat and Berlin, and became professor of 
Philosophy at Halle in 1839. His chief work is 
a History of Philosophy (3d ed. 1877). He also 
wrote on logic, psychology, &c. 

Eric the name of several Danish and Swedish 
kings.— Eric VII. (1382-1459), the son of Duke 
Wratislaw of Pomerania, in 1412 succeeded Queen 
Margaret of Denmark on the throne of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, united by the treaty of 
Cahnar. Cruel and cowardly, he lost Sweden in 
1437 through a revolt in Dalecarlia, and in 1489 
was deposed also in Denmark. — Erio VIII., the 
Saint, became king of Sweden in 1155, did much 
to extend Christianity and to improve the laws, 
and fell in battle with the Danes in 1160.— Eric 
XIV. (1533-77) of Sweden succeeded his father, 
the great Gustavus Vasa, in 1560, and at once 
began to exhibit the folly that disgraced his 
reign. His matrimonial schemes reached even 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland, until 
at length (1567) his roving fancy found rest in 
the love of a peasant-girl, who alone was able 
to control his paroxysms of blind fury. He was 
deposed in 1569 in favour of his brother John, 
and eight years later was poisoned. He had a 
genuine love of letters, and solaced his captivity 
with music and the composition of psalms. 

Eric the Red, founder of the Norse colonies in 
Greenland (a.d. 986); his son Leif Eriksson 
landed in ‘Vinland,’ i.e. America (1000). 

Erichsen, Sir John Eric (1818-96), from 1850 
professor of Surgery at University College, London. 

Ericsson, John, born at Langbanshyttan in 
the Swedish province of Varmland, 31st July 
1803, after serving as an officer of engineers in 
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the Swedish army removed in 1826 to England, 
and continued to occupy himself with inventions. 
In 1829 he built a formidable rival to Stephen* 
8on’s.itocfce* ; in 183C patented the iirst successful 
screw-propeller. In 1839 he went to the United 
States, where he designed the warship Princeton , 
the first steamer with engines and boilers entirely 
below the water-line, and brought out his im- 
proved caloric engine and numerous other in- 
ventions. In 1861, during the civil war, he built 
the ironclad Monitor, and in 1862 a number of 
similar vessels for the American navy. The 
Destroyer, a vessel with submarine guns, was 
tried in 1881, but failed to come up to require- 
ments. In 1883 he erected a ‘sun motor’ in New 
York. He died in New York, 8th March 1889, 
and was buried next year at his birthplace. His 
inventions largely revolutionised navigation and 
the construction of warships. See Life by 
W. C. Church (2d. ed. 1893). 

Erig'ena, or (better), Eriugena, Johannes 
Scotds (c. 813-880), philosopher, was doubtless a 
native of Ireland (then ‘ Scotia ’). He resided at 
the court of Charles the Bald in France, where he 
is said to have been the head of the ‘ court school.’ 
He came (851) to the help of Hincmar in the Pre- 
destination controversy with the doctrine that 
evil is simply that which has no existence, and 
that therefore damnation consists only in the con- 
sciousness of having failed to fulfil the divine 
purpose. The Council of Valence condemned this 
pHifesScofonm(Irishmen’9poiTidge’)as ‘an inven- 
tion of the devil.’ Tradition says that, having 
became Abbot of Malmesbury, he was (c. 880) 
stabbed to death with their pens by his scholars. 
Brigena translated into Latin (860) the writings of 
the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and Greek 
scholia to Gregory Nazianzen. His chief work, 
Dt Divisione Naturae {c. 865), was condemned by a 
council at Sens and by Pope Honorius III. (1225). 
It was edited by SclilUter(1638) and by Gale (1681), 
and was placed on the Index by Gregory XIII. in 
1685. In it he sought to reconcile authority with 
reason. His system is not so much Pantheism as 
Monism, in which God and the world are merged 
in the higher unity of ‘Nature.’ An edition by 
Floss forms vol. cxxii. (1853) of Migne’s Patrologia . 
See works by Staudenmaier (1834), St Ren6 Tail- 
landier (1843), Christlieb (1860), Hofftnann (1876), 
Buchwald (1884), Rand (1906), Gardner (1900), 
Bett (1926). 

Erinna, a Greek poetess, the intimate friend 
of Sappho, born either at Rhodes or at Telos 
about 600 b.c. Though she died at nineteen, 
she won fame by her epics, only four lines of 
which are extant. 

Ernest Augustus (1771-1851), George III.’s 
fifth son, ii» 1786 was sent to the university of 
Gottingen ; in 1790 entered the Hanoverian army ; 
at Tournay lost his left eye (1794^ ; in 1799 was 
created Duke of Cumberland ; and in the House of 
Lords showed himself a strong Tory and staunch 
Protestant. Half-murdered by his valet in 1810, 
in 1815 he married the Princess Frederica of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and in 1837 under the Salic 
law succeeded William IV. as King Ernest I. of 
Hanover. His policy was in all respects reac- 
tionary; but in 1848 he did so far yield to the 
storm as just to save his throne by the unwilling 
concession of liberal reforms. See Wilkinson’s 
Reminiscences of the Court of King Ernest (1880). 

Brnes'tl, Johann Auoust (1707-81), biblical 
critic, born at Tennstedt in TnUringen, became 
professor of Humanity at Leipzig in 1742, of 
Rhetoric in 1766, and of Theology in 1769. He 


edited Homer, Callimachus, Polybius, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Aristophanes* 
Clouds, and Cicero, with a valuable Clavis Cicero- 
niana. Ernesti was the chief founder of a correct 
exegesis of Scripture by the laws of grammar and 
history. 

Ernie, Rowland Edmund Prothero, Baron, 
(1851-1937 ; cr. 1919), author and politician, bornat 
Clifton-on-Teme, was M.P. for Oxford University 
(1914-19), and Minister of Agriculture (1916-19). 
His works include The Psalms in Human Life 
(1903), English Farming , Past and Present (1912), 
and editions of the letters of Dean Stanley, of 
Gibbon, of Byron, of Richard Ford. 

Emulphus, or Arnulf (1040-1124), a French 
Benedictine, appointed prior of Canterbury by 
Anselm, was subsequently abbot of Peterborough 
(1107) and bishop of Rochester. (1114). He was 
equally remarkable for skill in canon law and per- 
sonal saintliness ; and compiled a great collection 
of documents about his own church, laws, and 
papal decrees, &c., which from the old name of 
the see ( Hrofe-ceaster ) was known as the Textus 
Roffensis: it is to an extract from this that he owes 
the invidious distinction given him in Tristram 
Shandy. Sterne makes the pious bishop the most 
profound master of cursing on the strength of the 
excerpt called The Pope's Dreadful Curse: being 
the Form of Excommunication taken out of the leger - 
book of the Church of Rochester , writ by Emulphus 
the bishop (Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi.). 

Eros'tratus. See Herostratus. 


Erpenius (Latinised from Thomas van Erpen), 
orientalist, was born at Gorkum in Holland, 7tn 
September 1584, studied at Leyden, and at Paris 
learned Arabic from an Egyptian. In 1618 he 
became professor of Oriental Languages at Ley. 
den, where he erected an Arabic press in his own 
house. As oriental interpreter to the govern, 
ment, he read and wrote replies to all official 
documents coming from the East. He died 18th 
November 1624. His famous Grammatica A rabica 
(1613) enjoyed undisputed supremacy for two 
hundred years ; many still think his Rudimenia 
(1620) unsurpassed. Other works are his Pro. 
vcrbiorum Arabicorum Centuries Duos (1614), and 
his edition of El-Mekln (1025). 


Ersch, Johann Samuel (1766-1828), bom at 
Grossglogau in Lower Silesia, studied at Halle, 
and became in 1800 librarian to the university of 
Jena ; in 1803 professor of Geography and Statis- 
tics at Halle, and in 1808 also principal librarian. 
In 1818, along with Gruber, he commenced the 
publication at Leipzig of the famous yet un- 
finished Allgemeine Encyklopadie . By his Hand . 
buch der Deutschen Lxtteratur seit der Mxtte des 18 . 
Jahrh . (1812-14) he established modem German 
bibliography. [ Ersh .] 

Erskine, Ebenezer, the founder of the Seces- 
sion Church in Scotland, was born probably 
in Berwickshire,. 22d June 1680. The popular 
preacher of Portmoak in Kinross-shire from 170$, 
on the rise of the Marrow Controversy he took a 
prominent part on the evangelical side ; in 1781 
lie was translated to Stirling. In the patronage 
dispute he advocated the right of the people to 
choose their own pastors, and, with other three 
ministers, was in 1783 suspended and then de- 
osed. The sentence was recalled next year, but 
rskine declined to return unless the evils he 
contended against were removed. The invitation 
remained open until 1740, when he was finally 
deposed. On the first deposition, Brsklne ana 
his adherents at Gairnev Bridge near Kinross 
erected themselves into the * Associate Preaby* 
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t«ry. This was the origin of the Secession 
Church. In the division in 1747 of the Seceders 
into Burghers and Anti-burghers, Erskiue headed 
the Burghers. He married twice, and had fifteen 
children. He died 2d June 1754. See Lives 
by D. Fraser (1831) and Harper (1849) ; and The 
Erskines, by A. R. MacEwen (1900). 

Erskine, Henry, second son of the tenth Earl 
of Buchan, was born in Edinburgh, 1st November 
1746. He joined the Scottish bar in 1708, became 
Lord Advocate (1783), and Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates (1785), but was deposed in 1796 for 
supporting at a public meeting a resolution 
against the government’s ‘Seditious Writings 
Bill.’ Returned by the Haddington burghs in 
March 1806, and in November by the Dumfries 
burghs, he was again Lord Advocate (1806-7), and 
died 8th October 1817. He published metrical 
translations from the classics, The Emigrant 
(1773) &c. The recorded fragments of his speeches 
justify his high reputation as an orator and a wit. 
See Colonel Fergusson’s Henry Erskine (1882). 

Erskine, John (1509-91), of Dun, Reformer, 
took an active share in public affairs, steadfastly 
supporting the reformed preachers, especially 
Wishart and Knox, whilst his moderate and con- 
ciliatory temper gave him influence even with the 
Catholics and the Court. From 1560 to about 
1589 he was superintendent for the reformed 
district of Angus and Mearns. Although a lay- 
man, he was five times moderator of the General 
Assembly, and was one of the compilers of the 
Second Book of Discipline (1578). 

Erskine, John (1695-1768), of Carnock, Scot- 
tish jurist, was called to the bar in 1719, and in 
1737 became professor of Scots Law at Edinburgh. 
His two works are still held in deserved repute— 
Principles oj the Law of Scotland (1764 ; 21st ed. 
1911), and the more important Iristitutes of the 
Law of Scotland (1773 ; 9th ed. 1871).— His son, 
John Erskine, D.D. (1721-1803), was minister sue- 
cessively of Kirkintilloch (1744), Culross (1753), 
New Greyfriars, Edinburgh (1758), and, with Dr 
Robertson as colleague, of Old Greyfriars (1767). 
He was for many years the leader of the evan- 
gelical party in the church. Erskine’s works 
consist of letters, sermons, essays, &c., mainly 
of a religious character. See Life by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Well wood (1818). 

Erskine, Ralph (1685-1752), brother of Eben- 
ezer, was born at Monilaws in Northumberland, 
and was appointed minister of Dunfermline in 
1711. Sympathising with his brother, he joined 
the Associate Presbytery in 1737, and also took 
part with the Burghers. His sermons were 
greatly prized, and many of them were translated 
into Dutch. His Gospel Sonnets and Scripture 
Songs are well known. See Life prefixed to his 
Practical Works (1764). 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, the youngest son of 
the tenth Earl of Buchan, was born in Edin- 
burgh, 21st January 1750. In 1764 he was sent 
to sea, in 1708 bought a commission in the 1st 
Royals, and at Minorca (1770-72) studied English 
literature. Quitting the army he entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn (1775), and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1776), wherehe took an honorary M. A. in 1778, just 
before being called to the bar. His success was 
immediate and unprecedented. His brilliant 
defence (1778) of Captain Baillie, lieutenant- 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, who was 
threatened with a criminal prosecution for libel, 
overwhelmed him with briefs. The next year 
saw an equally successful defence of Admiral 
l$X& Keppel, and in 1781 he secured the ac- 


quittal of Lord George Gordon (q.v.). In 1783 
Erskine became a King’s Counsel, and M.P. for 
Portsmouth. His first appearance in the House 
of Commons was a failure; and he never became 
a parliamentary orator. His sympathy with the 
French Revolution led him to join the ‘ Friends of 
the People,’ and to undertake the defence in many 
political prosecutions of 1793-94. His acceptance 
of a retainer from Tom Paine cost him the attor- 
ney-generalship to the Prince of Wales (held since 
1786); his speeches for him and Frost (1793), 
Hardy (1794), and Horne Tooke (1794) are 
among the finest specimens of forensic skill. 
That for Hadtield (1800), indicted for shooting at 
George III., was a destructive analysis of the 
current theory of criminal responsibility in 
mental disease. In 1802 Erskine was appointed 
Chancellor to the Prince of Wales, an ancient 
office revived in his favour. In 1806 he was 
raised to the peerage and the woolsack, but 
resigned next year, and gradually retired into 
private life. He died at Amoudell, Linlithgow- 
shire, 17th November 1823. In 1821 he had made 
a second marriage, this time at Gretna Green. 
He published a pamphlet on army abuses in 1772 ; 
a discussion of the war with France in 1797 ; a 
political romance, Armata; a pamphlet in favour 
of the Greeks; and some poems. His decisions 
as Lord Chancellor were styled the ‘ Apocrypha, 
and have added nothing to his fame. Ilis reputa- 
tion was solely forensic, and in this respect is 
unrivalled in the history of the English bar. 
See the Life by Lovat-Fraser (1932). 

Erskine, Thomas (1788-1870), of Linlathen, 
was admitted advocate in 1810, but ceased to 
practise after his elder brother’s death gave him 
the estate of Linlathen, near Dundee. He pub- 
lished several religious works, his cardinal belief 
being ultimate universal salvation. See his 
Letters (1878), and Life by Henderson (1899). 

Ervin©, St John Greer, author and dramatic 
critic, born in Belfast in 1883, has written plays, 
novels, and studies of Carson, Parnell, Booth. 

Erzberger, Matthias, German politician, born 
in 1875 at Buttenhausen, Wfirttemberg, headed 
the armistice delegation in 1918, and was assas- 
sinated in 1921. [Erttfberg-er.] 

Esarhad'don, a younger son of Sennacherib, 
whom he succeeded in 080 b.c., achieved the con- 
quest of Egypt (675-671), and died in 669. 

Esohenbaoh, Wolfram von. See Wolfram. 

Esoobar' y Mendoza, Antonio (1589-1669), 
Jesuit casuist, born at Valladolid, wrote Liber 
Theologice Moralis (1646). [ Mendo'tha .] 

Escott, Thomas Hay Sweet (1844r-1924), jour- 
nalist, editor, &c., born at Taunton. 

Esop. See A2sop. 

Espartero, Baldomero (1792-1879), the son of 
a cartwright in a village of La Mancha, was 
in 1815-25 in South America, where he fought 
against the insurgents. As captain-general (1836) 
of the Basque provinces, he next year twice de- 
feated the Carlists, and drove Don Carlos into 
France ; for this he was created Duke of Vitoria. 
In 1841 he was made regent until Queen Isabella 
should reach her majority ; he guided the state 
through Socialist and Carlist troubles, until 
a combination of Republicans and Moderates 
caused his fall in 1843. He resided for four years 
in England, then, returning to Spain, lived 
quietly at Logrono till 1854, when he was again 
called to the head of the government; but in 
1856 he was supplanted by O'Donnell. After the 
revolution of 1868 Espartero supported the provi- 
sional government. In 1870 his name was put 
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forward for the throne ; but in 1875 he tendered 
his adhesion to Alfonso. See Life by Florez 
(1843-45). [Es-par-tay'-ro.] 

Esplnasse. See L’Espjnasse. 

EspineV, Vicente de (1551-1624), born at 
Ronda, served as a soldier in France and Italy, 
meeting with some of the adventures related in 
his Life of Marcos de Obregon (1618 and 1804 ; 
Eng. trans. 1816)— a book largely drawn upon 
by Lesage for his Gil Bias. After his return to 
Spain he took holy orders. He also published a 
volume of poems (1591) and a translation of the 
Ars Poetica of Horace. He was, if not the in- 
ventor, the improver of the ten-line octosyllabic 
stanza, and added the fifth string to the guitar. 
See Life by P6rez de Guzm&n (Bare. 1881). 

Espronoeda, Josfi DE (1810-42), Spanish poet 
and revolutionist, born at Almendralejo in Estre- 
madura. [ Es-pron-tharf da .] 

Espy, James Pollard (1785-1860), meteor- 
ologist, was born in Pennsylvania. His Philo- 
sophy of Storm (1841) was commended by the 
Acad^mie des Sciences. Appointed in 1843 to 
the Washington Observatory, Espy laid the basis 
of the Weather Bureau. [Es’pi.] , 

Esquirol, Jean Etienne Dominique (1772- 
1840), born at Toulouse, served in the military 
lazaretto at Narbonne (1794), and was appointed 
physician to the Salpetrtere at Paris (1811). After 
1817 he delivered clinical lectures on brain dis- 
eases; in 1818 he secured the appointment of a 
commission on abuses in mad-houses ; in 1825 he 
became first physician to the Maison des Alienes, 
while managing his private asylum at Charenton. 
The July Revolution deprived him of his public 
offices. Esquirol’s writings embrace the whole 
treatment of insanity. [ Es-kee-rol ' .] 

Esquiros, Henri Alphonse, poet and politi- 
cian, was born at Paris, 24tli May 1814. At 
twenty he published a volume of poems, followed 
by two romances, Le Magicien (1837) and Charlotte 
Corday (1840). For his Evangile du Peuple (1840), 
a democratic commentary on the life of Jesus, 
he was fined and imprisoned ; this inspired his 
Chants d‘un Prisonnier. His Vierges Folles , 
Vierges Martyres , and Vierges Sages (1841-42) 
shewed further his socialistic sympathies. After 
the Revolution of February 1848, he became 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, but the 
coup d'etat of 1851 drove him to England, where 
he gathered the materials for his English at 
Home, Cornwall and its Coasts , and Religious Life 
in England. In 1870 he was administrator of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, was sent to the National 
Assembly (1871) and the Senate (1875), but died 
12th May 187G. [Es-fcce-jos'.] 

Essex, Earl of, a title conferred in 1572 
on Walter Devereux (1541-76), scion of an old 
Herefordshire house, the coloniser of Ulster. 
It had been - previously borne by Mandevilles, 
Bohuns, Bourchiers (Devereux’s ancestors), and 
Thomas Cromwell.— Robert Devereux, Walter’s 
eldest son, was born at Nether wood near Brom- 
yard, 10th November 1666, and at thirteen 
took his M.A. from Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He had been taken to court in 1577 ; in 1580 
Leicester had become his step-father. Under 
him he first saw service in the Netherlands 
(1685-80), and distinguished himself at Zutplien. 
Back at court, he quickly rose in the favour of 
Elizabotli, only seriously interrupted by his 
clandestine marriage in 1690 with Sir Philip 
Sidney ’8 widow. In 1601 he commanded the 
forces despatched to help Henry IV. against the 


League; in 1593 was sworn a privy. councillor 
and by 1594 was acting as a sort of foreign 
secretary. His was the principal glory of the 
capture of Cadiz (1596) ; but his, too, largely the 
failure next year of the ‘Islands Voyage.’ In 
1597 Essex became Earl Marshal, in 1598 Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge; but meanwhile occurred 
his great quarrel with Elizabeth, when he turned 
his back on her, and she boxed his ears— they 
never were properly reconciled. His six months’ 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland proved a failure ; and, 
concluding a truce with Tyrone, he hurried back 
to England. Elizabeth received him not un- 
graciously at first ; still, imprisonment followed, 
and deprivation of all his dignities. Now he 
formed the mad plot for removing Elizabeth’s 
counsellors, and on 8th February 1601 attempted 
to raise the city of London. On the 19th he was 
found guilty of high-treason, on the 25th be- 
headed in the Tower. A patron of letters, Esbox 
was himself a sonneteer. See Lytton Strachey’s 
study (1928), and Cooper’s Athence Cantabrigiensu 
(1861).— Robert Devereux, his eldest son, was 
born in January 1591, and in 1604 was restored 
as third Earl of Essex. From 1626 he attached 
himself to the popular party; in July 1642 he 
received the command of the parliamentary 
army. He was brave personally, but a very poor 
general ; and to him the prolongation of the war 
was largely due. The drawn battle of Edgehill, 
the capture of Reading, and the relief of Glou- 
cester were followed by his blundering march 
into Cornwall, whence he fled by sea. In April 
1646 he resigned the command, and on 14th 
September he died. The title died with him; 
but in 1661 it was revived in favour of Arthur, 
Lord Capel (1631-83), ancestor of the present earl. 
See Overbury, and W. Bourchier Devereux’s 
Lives of the Devere'ux Earls of Essex (1853). 

Essex, James (1722-84), a Cambridge architect. 

E8taing, Charles Hector ThSodat, Comte d’ 
(1729-94), French naval officer, served in the 
East Indies. In 1778 he co-operated with the 
American colonists against the British, and 
captured St Vincent and Grenada in 1779, but 
his efforts on the mainland were unfortunate. 
In 1780 he persuaded the French ministry to 
send 6000 men to the colonists’ aid. He was 
guillotined as a royalist. [E$-ta?i0.] 

Es'te, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
families of Italy. In 1097 it divided into a 
German and an Italian branch. The former 
was founded by Welf IV., made Duke of Bavaria 
by the Emperor Heury IV. in 1070. From him 
are descended the Este-Guelph Houses of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, and the sovereigns of Great 
Britain. The Italian branch was founded by 
Welfs brother, Fulco I. As heads of the Guelph 
or imperial party they gained possession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, Modena, and Reggio, and were 
famous as patrons of art and literature. Alfonso 
I. (died 1585), soldier and a statesman, had 
Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.) as second with. By a 
quarrel with Popes Julius II. and Leo X. he 
forfeited his papal fiefs, which were restored by 
Charles V. after the siege of Rome in 1527. 
Ercole II., who married Renata, daughter of 
Louis XII. of France, attached himself to Charles 
V. His brother, a church dignitary, erected the 
magnificent Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Alfonso II 
(died 1597), splendid and ambitious, showed great 
cruelty to Tasso, Rinaldo (died 1787) by hts 
marriage with Charlotte of Brunswick united 
the German and Italian houses. The male line 
of the House of Es^e became extinct op Qm deaft 
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of Ercole III. in 1803, whose only daughter 
married the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. 
Their eldest son, Francis IV., by the treaty of 
1814-15 was restored to the duchy of Modena. 
His son, Francis V. (1819-75) in 1859 resigned his 
territories to Victor Emmanuel. 

Estdbanex Calderdn. See Caldkr<5n. 

Estella. See Primo de Rivera. [Es-tel'-ya.) 
EeterhAzy, a powerful family of Hungary, 
divided into several branches. Count Paul 
Esterhazy of Frakno (1635-1713), Austrian field- 
marshal, for his successes agaiust the Turks 
was made a prince of the empire in 1687. Prince 
Nicholas IV. (1765-1833) formed a splendid col- 
lection of pictures at Vienna, and by extravagance 
brought his vast estates into sequestration. 
Napoleon in 1809 made overtures to Prince 
Esterli^zy respecting the crown of Hungary. 
His son, Prince Paul Anton (1786-1866), repre- 
sented Austria at London until 1842, and in 1848 
was Minister of Foreign Atlairs. He added by 
his magnificence to the burdens on the family 
property, which was again sequestrated in 1800. 

Esther, a foster-daughter of the Jew Mordecai, 
according to the Book of Esther was chosen by 
the Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) as lus wife 
in room of the disgraced queen Vasliti, and 
brought about the deliverance of her people. 

Estienne. See Stephens. 

Estrees, Gabrielle d’ (c. 1570-99), mistress 
of Henry IV. of France from about 1590, was 
married to M. de Liancourt. Henry was about 
to divorce his queen in order to marry her, when 
she died suddenly at Paris. [Es-tray.] 

Ethelbert (552-616), king of Kent. In his 
reign Kent achieved (c. 590) the hegemony over 

England south of the Humber, and 0 ^ nS mlf 
was introduced by St Augustine (597). To him 
we owe the first written English laws. 

Etheldreda, St (630-679), daughter of the king 
of East Anglia, was twice married, but with- 
drew first to the monastery founded by her 
aunt, Ebba, on St Abb’s Head, and then to the 
Isle of Ely, where in 673 she founded a nunnery. 
Her name was corrupted into St Audrey. 


Ethelred I., elder brother of Alfred the Great, 
king of Wessex and Kent from 866 till his death 
in 871, shortly after his victory over the Danes 
at Ashdown. — Ethelred II. (968-1016), the 
‘Unready,’ was seven when his father, King 
Edgar, died, and ten when the murder (978) of 
his half-brother, Edward the Martyr, placed him 
on the English throne. From boyhood he was 
swayed by unworthy favourites, and his reign 
was a series of raids by the Northmen, and 
endeavours to buy them off. ‘ Unready ’ stands 
for ‘redeless,’ void of foresight. He misplaced 
energy enough in his treacherous massacre of the 
Danish settlers on St Brice’s Day, 13tli November 
1002, a crime punished by fierce invasions until 
in 1014 he was forced to fly to Normandy. In 
1002 he had married Duke Richard’s daughter, 
Emma— the earliest link between England and 
Normandy. Sweyn’s death allowed his recall, 
but in 1016 he himself died in London. He was 
succeeded by Edmund Ironside, third son by a 
first marriage ; by Emma he was the father of 
Edward the Confessor. 


Etherege, Sir George, a Restoration drama- 
tist, was born probably at Maidenhead about 
1635. He spent part of his early life at Paris, 
was apprenticed to an attorney, was secretary 
to the ambassador at Constantinople (1668 to 1670 
or 1671Y married a wealthy widow, and in 1685 


was sent to be Resident at the Imperial court 
at Ratisbon. He varied the monotony of this 
banishment with coursing, drinking, play, flirta- 
tion with actresses, and correspondence with 
Middleton, Dryden, and Betterton. He seems 
to have died in Paris in May 1692. In English 
literature he is founder of the comedy of intrigue. 
He sought his inspiration in Moliere, and out of 
him grew the legitimate comedy of manners and 
thedramatic triumphs of Sheridan and Goldsmith. 
His three Dlavs are The Comical Revenge ; or, Love 
hi a Tub (1664) 1 She Would if She Could (16 68); 
and The Man of Mode ; or, Sir tophng Flutter 
( 1 ^ 7 , 5 ) — all highly popular in their day. bee the 
edition of the Works by Brett Smith (1927 et seq .) ; 
Notes and Queries (Dec. 1927, Jan. 1928). 

Etienne. See Stephens. 

Ettmuller, Ernst Moritz Ludwig (1802-77), 
born at Gersdorf in Saxony, and from 1863 pro- 
fessor of German Literature at Zurich, contri- 
buted enormously to the knowledge of Middle 
High and Low German. In 1840 he edited Beo- 
wulf; in 1851 appeared his Lexicon A nglo-Saxoni- 
cum. He also worked in old Norse. [Ett-meel-lcr.\ 

Etty, William, R.A., painter, was born at 
York, 10th March 1787, the son of a miller, and 
for seven years was apprenticed to a printer in 
Hull working at art during every moment that 
could be spared. In 1806 he removed to London, 
and studied in the Royal Academy schools ; for 
a year he was a pupil of Lawrence. In 1822-23 
he spent eighteen months in Italy, founding 
his practice as a colourist upon the Venetians. 
In 1828 he was elected R.A. He died 13th Nov. 
1849. See Life by Gilchrist (1855). 

Etzel. See Atti la. 

Eucken, Rudolf Christoph (1846-1926), born 
at Aurich in East Friesland, studied at Gottingen 
and Berlin, became a professor at Basel (1871) and 
at Jena (1874), and got a Nobel prize (1908). Like 
Bergson’s, his philosophy is an activism, nearer 
the ethical idealism of Kant and Fichte than the 
intellectualism of Hegel, and is the struggle for 
the spiritual control of life, a vindication of the 
significance and worth of life, man being a co- 
worker with the divine. See his Life, Work , and 
Travels (trans. McCabe, 1921). [Oi'ken.] 

Euclid taught in Alexandria about 300 n.c., 
and probably was the founder of its mathematical 
school. His chief extant work is the Elements 
in thirteen books. Besides there are the Data , 
geometrical theorems, Phenomena, or appear- 
ances of the heavens, the Section of the Scale, 
Optics, and Divisions of Superficies. His lost works 
include the Pseudaria, or Fallacies, and treatises 
on Conics, Surface-Loci, and Porisms. The Intro- 
ductio Harmonica and Catoptrica , both extant, are 
said not to be his. Euclid’s Elements is probably 
better known than any other mathematical book, 
and, with extensive modifications, is still widely 
used as a text-book of geometry. The first 
printed edition of Euclid was a translation from 
Arabic into Latin (1482). Heiberg and Menge’s 
standard edition is in eight volumes (Leipzig, 
1883-1916). See Heath’s edition of the Elements 
(3 vols. 190S), and his History of Greek Mathe- 
matics (1921). 

Euclid of Megara, founder of the Megaric 
philosophy (c. 399 b.c.), was a disciple of Socrates, 
but had studied the Eleatic system. 

Eudocia (401-465 a.d.), a Byzantine princess, 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter of an 
Athenian sophist, was chosen by the all-powerful 
Pulcheria to be the wife of her brother, the weak* 
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minded emperor, Theodosius II. She renounced 
paganism, took the name of Eudocia instead of 
Ath enais, and was married to Theodosius in 421. 
Soon violent rivalry arose between the sisters- 
in-law. Eudocia supported Nestorius and was 
worsted ; later Pulcheria was banished, and 
Eudocia triumphantly backed Eutvches, head of 
an opposite heresy. But shortly before the em- 

S eror’s death (450) Pulcheria regained her in- 
uence, while Eudocia retired to Jerusalem to 
end her life in works of piety. She wrote a 
panegyric on Theodosius’ victories over the Per- 
sians, paraphrases of Scripture, and a poem on 
St Cyprian. See F. Gregorovius, Athenais (1882). 

Eudoxus of Cnidus (408-353 b.c.), Greek 
geometer and astronomer, studied in Egypt. 

Eugene, Prince, of Savoy, was born at Paris, 
18th October 1063. He was the youngest son of 
the prince of Savoy Carignan and a niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin. After his father’s death (1673), 
his mother's banishment from court by Louis 
XIV., and Louis’s refusal to give him a com- 
mission, he renounced his country, and at twenty 
entered the service of the Emperor Leopold 
against the Turks. He displayed extraordinary 
courage and talent at the siege of Vienna in 
1683, and rose rapidly. In the war against Louis 
XIV. in Italy, he covered himself with glory; 
field-marshal in 1693, he defeated the Turks 
with immense slaughter in 1697, putting an end 
to their power in Hungary. The Spanish War 
of Succession (1701) recalled him to the army 
of Italy, but though he inflicted several defeats 
upon the French, he was prevented from effecting 
much by the smallness of his forces and the skill 
of the Due de Venddme, who defeated him at 
Luzzara in 1702. In command of the imperial 
array he helped Marlborough at Blenheim (1704). 
Eugene was checked at Cassano (1705) by Ven- 
ddme, but afterwards crushed the French in a 
defeat which closed their career in Italy. He 
shared with Marlborough the glory of Oudenarde 
(1708) and Malplaquet (1709), but, crippled by the 
withdrawal of Holland and England, was unable 
to withstand the enemy on the Rhine, and his 
defeat by Villars at Denain (1712) was followed 
by other disasters, until the peace of Rastadt 
(1714) ended the war. On the renewal of the 
war (1716) against the Turks, Eugene defeated an 
army of 150,000 men at Peterwardein, took Temes- 
var, and in 1717, after a desperate battle, carried 
Belgrade. In a new war with France over the 
crown of Poland, Eugene was only able to keep 
the enemy out of Bavaria. After the peace he 
returned to Vienna, where he died, 21st April 
1786. Although a strict disciplinarian, he was 
worshipped by his men, and lives a hero in song. 
His rapidity and decision raised the prestige of 
the Austrian arms to unequalled eminence. See 
works by Dumont (1828), Kausler (1889), Arneth 
(1859), Von Sybel (1861), and Col. Malloson (1888). 

Eugdnle, Empress. See Napoleon III. 

Eugenius, the natneof four popes — Eugenius I., 
Saint, pope from 654 to 657; (II.) pope 824-827; 
(III.) 1145-58, twice driven out of Rome by 
rebellion, promoted in France a Second Crusade; 
(IV.) a Venetian (b. 1388 ; d. 1447), pope from 
1481, quarrelled with the reforming Council of ‘ 
Basel convoked by his predecessor, Sfartin V., 
which sought to limit the papal power. Driven 
from Rome in 1434 by the Colonnas, he opened a 
new council, first at Ferrara, next at Florence, and 
excommunicated the bishops assembled at Basel. 
The Council of Basel deposed him in 1489. and 
eleoted Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, as Felix V, 


At the Council of Ferrara, John Palseologus II 
emperor of Constantinople, appeared with twenty 
Greek bishops, and a union between the Greek 
and Latin Churches was for a moment effected 
in 1489. In 1444 Eugenius again entered Rome. 

Euhe'merus (/. 300 b.c.), a Greek philosopher* 
a native of Messene (probably Messana in Sicily) 
who saw deified heroes in the gods of mythology. 

Eulenburg-Hertefeld, Philipp, Prince of 
(1847-1921), German diplomat and poet, confidant 
of Wilhelm II. until scandal ruined him (1907). 
See Life by Haller (1924). [Oi'len-boorg.] 

Euler, Leonhard, mathematician, was born 
15th April 1707, at Basel, where he studied under 
John Bernoulli. The Bernoulli, called to St 
Petersburg by Catharine I., in 1727 induced Euler 
to settle there, and in 1730 he was appointed to 
the chair of Physics, in 1733 of Mathematics. 
More than half the mathematical treatises in the 
26 quarto volumes published by the St Peters- 
burg Academy from 1727 to 1783 are by Euler, and 
at his death he left 200 treatises in MS. , which were 
afterwards published by the Academy. In 1741 he 
went to Berlin, in 1766 returned to St Petersburg, 
where he died, totally blind, September 18, 1783. 
His Lettres a une Princesse d‘ Allemagne (1768-72) 
expound the most important facts in physics. 
His works (Basel, 1911 et seq.) are in Latin. Seo 
Pasquier’s study (Par. 1927). [Oiler.] 

Eumenes. (1) Eumenes of Oardia (c. 800- 
816 b.c.), a Macedonian general.— (2) Eumenes I., 
ruler of Pergamum in 263-241 b.c. ; Eumenes II.. 
king in 197-159 B.c. 

Eunomius (died c. 899), leader of an extreme 
sect of Arians, was born in Cappadocia, laboured 
under the Arian Aetius at Alexandria, was Bishop 
of Cyzicum about 360, but soon had to resign. 

Euphra'nor {fi. 350 b.c.), a Corinthian sculptor. 

Eupolis. See Cratinus. 


Euripides, latest of the three Greek tragedians, 
born in 480 b.c. (the year of Salamis), or perhaps 
484. He abandoned painting for literature. Of 
about eighty of his dramas known to us, we 
possess eighteen complete. He won the tragic 
prize only five times, and he died 406 b.c. at tke 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia. He did 
not take much part in public life ; in politics he 
was a moderate, approving of a democracy, but 
not of demagogues. The names and probable 
order of his plays are : Alcestis, Medea , Hippolytus , 
Hecuba , Andromache, Supplices, Heraclidce , Troades, 
Helena , Phcenissce , Orestes; the Bacchce and Iphir 
genia in Aulis were put on the Athenian stage 
only after the author’s death ; and it is uncertain 
to what period belonged the Ion, Hercules Furens , 
rphigenia in Tauris , Electra, and Cyclops , whilst it 
is doubtful whether the Rhesus i9 genuine. The 
skill of Euripides as a playwright is of the highest 
order ; he can construct plots which are exciting 
beyond anything attempted by his predecessors, 
and he has an unerring instinct for a ‘situation. 1 
But in his desire to get on to the situation as 
rapidly as possible, he substitutes a bald pro- 
logue for a proper exposition, and instead of 
working out the denouement, makes a Deus et 
machind cut the knot of the situation. To the 
same end he sacrifices consistency in ohar- 
acter-drawing. His popularity increased after 
his death; his plays were ‘revived* more fre- 
quently than those of ASschylus or Sophocles; 
and the number that have survived is greater 
than both theirs put together. The oldest MSS, 
known to us go back only to the 12th century, 
and are very corrupt. The editio prinoeps 
(Florence, 1496) contains only 4 plays \ t)ie Afyino 
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A508), 18. There are complete editions by Nauck 
(8 vols., 3d. ed. 1902-6) and Gilbert Murray (3 
vols. 1001-10). See translations by E. P. Cole- 
ridge (1891), in verse by A. S. Way (1894-9S), 
and Gilbert Murray (1902 et seq .), who also wrote 
Euripides and his Age (1913); and works by 
A. W. Verrall (1895-1910). [Eu-rip'i-deez.] 

Eusden, Laurence (1688-1730), from 1718 poet- 
laureate, was born at SpofTorth, Yorkshire, and 
died rector of Coningsby, Lincolnshire. 

Euso'bius of CiESAREA (c. 264-340 a.d.), the 
Father of Church History, was born probably in 
Palestine, became Bishop of Caesarea about 313, 
and in the Council of Nice was the head of the 
semi-Arian or moderate party, which, averse 
to discussing the nature of the Trinity, would 
have preferred the language of Scripture to that 
of theology in speaking about the Godhead. His 
Chronicon, a history of the world to 325 a.d., is 
valuable as containing extracts from lost works. 
His Prceparatio Evangelica is a collection of such 
statements in heathen authors as support the 
evidences of Christianity ; its complement is the 
Demonstratio Evangelica , in twenty books, ten of 
which are extant, intended to convince the Jews 
of the truth of Christianity from their own Scrip- 
tures. His great work, the Ecclesiastical History , 
is a record of the chief events in the Christian 
church till 324. Other works, all likewise in 
Greek, are his Dc Martyribus Palestine, treatises 
against Hierocles and Marcellus, the Theophania 
(discovered in 1839), and a Life of Constantine. 
The first complete edition appeared at Basel in 
1542 ; the best modern one is that of Schwartz 
(1903-09). See translations by Kirsopp Lake and 
Oulton (1926-32), by Lawlor and Oulton (1927-28). 

Eusebius of Emesa, born at Edessa, in 341 
declined the bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by 
the deposition of Athanasius, but was afterwards 
Bishop of Emesa in Syria. He died c. 359. The 
homilies under his name are probably spurious. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was bishop first of Beryta (Beyrout) 
in Syria, and then of Nicomedia. He defended 
Arius at the Council of Nice, and afterwards be- 
came the head of the Arian party. He baptised 
the Emperor Constantine in 337, became Patri- 
arch of Constantinople in 339, and died in 342. 
His enemies represented him as cunning and 
double-tongued, but imperious and violent when 
he had power in his hands. 

Eustachio, Bartolommeo, anatomist, who died 
professor of Medicine in Rome in 1574. He made 
important discoveries regarding the ear and the 
heart, to which his name is attached. See his 
Ojmscala Anatoinica (1564) and Tabulae Anatomiccc 
(1714). [Ay-oo-stah'kee-o.] 

Eusta'thius, Greek commentator, was bom at 
Constantinople. Archbishop of Thessalonica 
from 1160 and of Myra from 1174, he died at 
an advanced age some time after 1198. He 
was a man of prodigious acquirements; and 
his commentary on Homer and other writings 
contain extracts from works no longer extant. 

Eutro'pius, a Latin historian, was secretary 
to the Emperor Constantine, fought against the 
Persians under Julian, and died about 370 a.d. 
Hia Erfiyiarium. Historic Romance , a narrative of 
Roman history from the foundation of the city 
to 364 a.d., is written in a simple style, and 
probably was intended for the use of schools. 
The best modem editions are by Droysen (1878), 
Wagener (1884), and Ruhl (1887). 

Eutyches archimandrite at Constantinople, 


held that after the incarnation the human nature 
became merged in the divine, ami that Christ had 
therefore but one nature. He was condemned by 
a synod at Constantinople in 448 ; but the council 
of Ephesus (449) decided in his favour and re- 
stored him, deposing his opponents. The council 
of Chalcedon (451) annulled this decision, and 
Eutyches died in banishment. His sect was put 
down by penal laws. [Yoo'ti-kecz.] 

Evagrius, surnamed Scholasticus, was born 
at Epiphania in Syria in 536. His Greek Ecclesias- 
tical History, U31-59U, continuing that of Euse- 
bius, was edited by Parmentier and Bidez (1898). 

Evald, Johannes. See Ewald. 

Evans, Sir Frederick John Owen (1815-85), 
hydrograplier, in 1828 entered the navy as a 
second-class volunteer, and was made a C.B. in 
1873, a K.C.B. in 1881. 

Evans, Sir George De Lacy, general, was 
born at Moig in Ireland in 1787, and served three 
years in India and three in the Peninsula. In 
1814 he was present at the capture of Wash- 
ington, the attack on Baltimore, and the opera- 
tions before New Orleans ; in 1815 at Waterloo. 
An advanced Liberal, he sat for Rye 1831-32, 
and for Westminster 1833-05, with the exception 
of 1841-46. During 1835-37 he commanded the 
‘Spanish Legion’ for Queen Isabella against the 
Carlists, and performed notable exploits. In the 
Crimea (1854) he commanded the second division, 
was hotly engaged at Alma, and during the siege 
of Sebastopol gallantly repelled a fierce sortie. 
Invalided home in Feb. 1855, he received the 
thanks of parliament, and was created a G.C.B. 
He died in London. 9th Jan. 1870. 

Evans, Sir John (1823-1908), born at BritwelJ 
Court, was a paper-manufacturer, and from 1864 
was a well-known antiquary through his Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain (1872, new ed. 
1897), &c.— His son, Sm Arthur John (1851- 
1941), wrote on Illyria and Bosnia, on numis- 
matics, and on Celtic art, and made epoch-making 
explorations and discoveries at Knossos and else- 
where in Crete. See a book by Joan Evans (1943). 

Evans, Marian. See Eliot, George. 

Evans, Oliver (1755-1819), born at Newport, 
Delaware, improved flour-mills, and is said to 
have invented the first high-pressure steam- 
engine. His steam dredging-machine (1804) is 
considered the first American steam land-carriage. 

Evans, Thomas (1766-1833), a Carmarthenshire 
preacher and poet, pilloried in 1797 for singing a 
Welsh song on Liberty. 

Evarts, William Maxwell, lawyer and states- 
man, was born in Boston, 6th February 1818. He 
was counsel for President Johnson in 1868, U.S. 
attorney-general, U.S. counsel before the Alabama 
Tribunal in 1S72, in 1877-81 secretary of state, and 
sat in the senate in 1885-91. He died in 1901. 

Evelyn, John, born of wealthy parentage at 
Wotton, near Dorking, 31st October 1620, was 
brought up at Lewes (1625-37), then entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1640 the Middle 
Temple. He witnessed Strafford’s trial and execu- 
tion, travelled for three months in Holland and 
Flanders, and in November 1642 joined the 
king's army, only to leave it in three days’ time, 
lest he and his brothers should be ‘ expos’d to 
ruine, without any advantage to his majestie.’ 
The Covenant being pressed on him, he travelled 
for four years on the Continent ; at Paris in 
1647 married the ambassador’s daughter, Mary 
Browne (1635-1709) ; and in 1652 settled at Sayes 
Court, Deptford. He was much at court after the 
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Restoration ; acted on public committees ; in 
1885-87 was one of the commissioners of the 
privy seal, in 1895-1703 treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital ; and from the first was a prominent 
member of the Royal Society. In 1694 he re- 
moved to his brother’s at Wotton, and let Sayes 
Court to Admiral Benbow, who sublet it to Peter 
the Great (a ‘right nasty* inmate). In 1699 he 
succeeded his brother ; and, vigorous in intellect 
to the last, he died at Wotton, 27th February 
1706. Evelyn, as active and intelligent as he was 
honest and God-fearing, was yet neither a Sage 
nor a Hero. His pen dealt with a multitude of 
subjects — ‘ architecture, painting, engraving, 
numismatics, history, politics, morals, education, 
agriculture, gardening, and commerce.' Of his 
three dozen works the chief are Sculptura t or 
the Art of Engraving on Copper (1662) ; Sylva , or a 
Discourse of Forest-trees (1664) ; and the delightful 
Diary (discovered in an old clothes-basket at 
Wotton in 1817), to which he owes his celebrity. 
See Lives by Wheatley and Austin Dobson pre- 
fixed to editions of the Diary (1879 and 1906) ; 
studies by H. M. Smith (1920) and Lord Ponsonby 
(1934); The Evelyn Family , by Helen Evelyn 
(1915). 

Everdingen, Allart van (1621-75), a Dutch 
landscape-painter and etcher; his brother, C/ESAR 
(1606-79), was an historical and portrait painter. 

Everest, Sir George (1790-1866), surveyor- 
general of India, completed the trigonometrical 
survey. Mount Everest is named after him. 

Everett, Alexander Hill (1790-1847), born at 
Boston, U.S., was appointed minister at the 
Hague in 1818, at Madrid in 1825. Proprietor 
and editor of the North American Review (1829- 
35), and elected to the Massachusetts legislature, 
In 1840 he was appointed U.S. agent in Cuba, 
and in 1845 commissioner to China. He died at 
Macao. His principal works are two series of 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (1845-47). — His 
brother, Edward Everett (1794-1865), born at 
Dorchester, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1811, 
and in 1815 was elected professor of Greek there. 
In 1820 he became editor of the North American 
Review , and in 1824 a member of the U.S. con- 
gress. In 1835-38 he was four times governor of 
Massachusetts, and in 1841-45 minister at the 
court of St James’s. He was president of Harvard 
1846-49, in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster as secre* 
tary of state, and in 1853 was returned to the 
U.S. senate. He wrote A Defence of Christianity 
(1814); poems ; Orations and Speeches Q836-59); 
and the memoir prefixed to Daniel Webster's 
works (1852). See Froth ingham’s Life (1925). 

Eversley, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Viscount 
(1794-1888), was called to the bar in 1819, in 1830 
entered parliament as a Liberal, and was Speaker 
1839-57, being then made a peer.— For Baron 
Eversley, see Shaw Lefevre. 

fivremond. See Saint-Evremond. 

Ewald, Georg Heinrich August von, the 
orientalist, was born 16th November 1803 at 
Gottingen, son of a cloth-weaver. From 1820 
he studied theology, philology, and oriental lan- 
guages. Ho published a work on the composition 
of Genesis (1824), and was appointed a theological 
tutor. He became in 1827 extraordinary, and m 
1831 ordinary, professor of Philosophy, and in 
1885 professor of Oriental Languages. For his 
share in the protest of the seven Gottingen 
professors against the annulling of the Hano- 
verian constitution he was deprived of his chair 
in 1837 ; and after some months in England 
was called to a ohair at Tubingen. He was 


ennobled by the king of WUrttemberg in 1841, 
and in 1848 was recalled to Gbttingen, where he 
spent the remainder of his life ; but refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to Prussia, he was 
pensioned off in 1867. Of his earlier works, 
chiefly devoted to the grammar and metres of the 
oriental languages, the most important is his criti- 
cal Hebrew Grammar (1827 ; 8th ed. 1870). The 
rich fruit of his lifelong study is stored in his 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament (1885-39 ; 2d ed. 
1866-67; trans. 1881-82), and The Prophets of the 
Old Testament (2d ed. 1867-68 ; trans. 5 vols. 1875- 
81), and in his magnificent masterpiece, The 
History of Israel (3d ed. 1864-68 ; Eng. trans. in 
8 vols. 1867-86), with the supplement, The Anti- 
quities of Israel (3d ed. 1866; Eng. trans. 1876). 
To the study of the New Testament Ewald con- 
tributed works on the first three gospels, Paul’s 
Epistles, and the Johannine books, as also a 
translation of and commentary to the New Testa- 
ment. Other notable works are on Phoenician in- 
scriptions, the Sibylline books, the Bible doctrine 
of God, and the Book of Enoch. He died 4th 
May 1875. See Life by T. W. Davies (1903). 

[ A^vallt .] 

Ewald, Johannes (1743-81), Danish poet, born 
at Copenhagen, entered the Prussian army, soon 
deserted to the Austrians, and, having taken park 
in several engagements in 1759-60, returned to 
theological study at Copenhagen. After a dis- 
appointment in love he devoted himself solely to 
poetry ; but it was in his elegy on the death of 
Frederick V. (1767) that he first gave clear proof 
of his lyrical power. His other writings include 
the biblical drama, Adam og Eva (1769); a series 
of satiric plays ; the prose tragedy, Rolf Kragt 
(1770); and the two masterpieces, BaldersDdd and 
Fiskeme , the latter containing ‘King Christian 
stood by the lofty mast,’ which has become the 
national song of Denmark. Ewald was the 
founder of Danish tragedy, yet his noblest pro- 
ductions are his lyrical poems and odes. See the 
edition of his works by Liebenberg (1850-55) 
and Lives by Hainmerich (1860), Jorgensen (18881 
and Dolleris (1900). 

Ewart, James Cossar (1861-1933), zoologist, 
born at Penicuik, near Edinburgh, was professor 
of Natural History at Aberdeen in 1879-82 and at 
Edinburgh in 1882-1927. From 1895 he carried 
out notable experiments in animal breeding and 


i hybridisation. [Yoo'art,] 

Ewart, William (1798-1869), Liberal M.P. from 
1828 to 1868 for Bletchingley, Liverpool (his 
native town), Wigan, and the Dumfries Burghs. 
He carried a free libraries bill in 1850. 

Ewell, Richard Stoddert (1817-72), born in 
Georgetown, D.C., served in Mexico and against 
the Apaches. Confederate lieutenant-general in 
the civil war, he was captured with his entire 
force at Sailor’s Creek, 6th April 1865. 

Ewing, Sir James Alfred (1855-1985), bom at 
Dundee, was professor of Engineering at Tokyo 
and Dundee, of Mechanism at Cambridge (1890- 
1903), Director of Naval Education (1903-16), Prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University ( 1916-29), in the 1st 
World War decipherer of intercepted messages. 

Ewing, Juliana HoratiaOrr( 1841-85), writer 
for children, daughter of the Rev. Alfred Scott 
Gatty and Margaret Gatty (1809-78), author o! 
Pambles from Nat tire, &c. Bom at Eccleafield, 
Yorkshire, she early began to compose nursery 
playB, which are said to have suggested to hex 
mother the starting of Aunt Judy's Magatim 
(1866). After Mrs Gatty's death Bhe edited the 
luagaiine with her sister, and published in it 
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many of her charming stories, Jackanapes and 
the like. In 1867 she married Major Alexander 
Fwine author of translations from Turkish and 
German. See Life by.Horatia Gatty (1885). 

Ewins. ARTHUR James, chemist, born in 1882 
in London, and educated at Alleyn's School, Dul- 
wich and at London University (Chelsea Poly- 
technic), in 1936-37 conducted the researches 
ending in the preparation of sulphapyridine (M 
& B 693), of great value in the treatment of 
pneumonia, etc. 

Exelmans, Remy Joseph Isidore, Comte 
( 1775-1852), Napoleonic soldier, born at Bar-le- 
Duc, served with distinction in Italy, at Auster- 
litz and Eylau, and again, after being Peninsular 
prisoner in England, in the Russian campaign 
and up to Waterloo. On Napoleon’s fall he was 
banished, but in 1819 recalled. Louis Napoleon 
made him Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, and in 1851 a Marshal. 

Exeter, Earl of. See Burghley. 

Exmouth, Edward Pellew, Viscount, ad- 
miral, was born at Dover, 19th April 1757 ; entered 
the navy at thirteen ; and attracted notice in the 
battle on Lake Champlain (1776). In 1793, in 
command of a frigate, he captured a much larger 
French frigate, and was knighted ; in 1796, for 
acts of personal bravery, he was created a baronet. 
In 1798 he was sent to the French coast, where 
many of his most brilliant actions took place. 
In 1804 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
In India, from whose seas he drove the French 
cruisers; he was afterwards made commander-in- 
chief in the North Sea and in the Mediterranean. 
In 1814 he was created Baron Exmouth, with 
a pension of £2000 a year ; in 1816 was sent to 
Algiers to enforce the treaty abolishing Christian 
slavery. With a fleet of twenty-five English and 
Dutch vessels he bombarded the city for nine 
hours, and inflicted such immense damage that 
the Dey consented to every demand; and he was 
now made a viscount. He died 23d January 1833. 
See Lives by Osier (1835) and Parkinson (1934). 

Eyck, Hubert and Jan van, early Flemish 
painters, were probably born at Eyck on the Maas, 
Hubert about 1370, and Jan about 1389. They 
perfected the mode of mixing colours with oil ; 
while for transparent and brilliant colouring and 
minute finish their works have never been sur- 
passed. The brothers generally painted in con- 
junction until the death of Hubert on 18th Sep- 
tember 1426. Their greatest work was ‘The 
Adoration of the Lamb,’ an altarpiece com- 
missioned by Jodocus Vydts for the cathedral of 
Ghent. Of its twelve panels six were taken 
to Berlin, but were sent back in terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles (1919). The National Gallery, 
London, has three portrait-pictures by Jan van 
Eyck ; and the Louvre has an exquisite little 


picture by him. Jau died at Bruges 9th July 
1440. See works by W. H. J. VVeale (1908), 
Durand-GrSville (1910), Kammerer (1898), Lonl 
Conway (1921).— Margaret van Eyck, their 
sister,, also a painter, died before 1431. 

Evre, Edward John, the son of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, was born in August 1815, and, emi- 
grating to Australia at seventeen, settled on the 
Lower Murray, and was appointed a magistrate. 
In 1840 he failed in an attempt to exp ore the region 
between South and Western Australia though he 
discovered Lake Eyre ; but he succeeded in spite 
of enormous difficulties in 1841 ( Discoveries in 
Central Australia, 1845). In 1847 he became 
governor of New Zealand, in 1854 of St Vincent, 
and in 1862 of Jamaica. The negro outbreak 
there in 1865 was suppressed with stern severity, 
martial law being proclaimed. A wealthy mulatto 
named Gordon, a Baptist, and member ol the 
Jamaica House of Assembly, was court-martialled, 
and hanged two days after, the sentence being 
confirmed by Eyre. A commission found that 
Gordon had been condemned on insufficient 
evidence, and Eyre was recalled. On his return 
he*was prosecuted by a committee including J. 
S. Mill; Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, and Sir R. 
Murchison promoted the Eyre defence fund. The 
prosecution failed; and in 1872 the government 
refunded Eyre the costs of his defence. He died 
30th November 1901. See Lord Olivier’s (hostilel 
study (1933). [Air.] 

Eyton, Robert William (1815-81), author of 
The Antiquities of Shropshire, was born at Welling- 
ton vicarage, and from 1841 to 1863 was rector of 
Ryton, also in Shropshire. 

Ezekiel, Hebrew prophet, was carried captive 
to Mesopotamia by Nebuchadrezzar in 697 b.c. 
The text of the Bible book bearing his name is 
accepted as mainly his, though the prophecies 
may have been collected by a later editor. See 
works by Skinner, Davidson, Lofthouse ; and 
commentaries by Cornill, Bertholet, Smend, Keil. 

Ezra, the Scribe, was living in Babylon during 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, or, some 
would say, during that of Artaxerxes II., about 
seventy years later. He was commissioned to 
lead a band of his fellow-countrymen from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem (468 or 397 b.c.), there to re- 
organise the returned Jews. He is believed to 
have arranged the books of the Mosaic law (the 
Pentateuch) as it is now. The book which bears 
his name was anciently and justly regarded as 
forming one book with Nehemiah, being simply 
the continuation of Chronicles. See commen- 
taries by Ryle, Davies, Bertheau, Keil, and 
Schultz ; works by Hunter, Torrey, and Cheyne ; 
and the introduction by Sayce (2d ed. 1887). 

Ezzo of Bamberg, wrote in German verse, 
about 1060, the Ezzolied, a life of Christ 


ABER, Cecilia. See Caballero. 

Faber, Frederick William, hymn- 
writer, was born at Calverley in York- 
shire, 28th June 1814, passed from 
Shrewsbury School to Harrow, and 
thence to Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1834 
was elected a scholar of University College, 
in 1837 a fellow. Already he had come under 
the influence of Newman, and in 1845, after 
three years’ tenure of the rectory of Elton in 
Huntingdonshire, he followed him into the fold 
of Rome. He founded a community of converts 
it Birmingham — ‘the Wilfridians,’ he himself 


being Brother Wilfrid, from his Life of St Wilfrid 
(1844). With his companions he joined in 1848 
the Oratory of St Philip Nerl ; next year a branch 
under his care was established in London, and 
finally located at Brompton in 1854, where he 
died, 26th September 1863. Faber wrote many 
theological works ; but his fame will rest upon 
his hymns — ‘The Pilgrims of the Night,’ ‘The 
Land beyond the Sea,’ &c. A collection of 150 
of them was published in 1862. See the Lives 
by J. E. Bowden (1869 ; new ed. 1892) and hia 
brother, F. A. Faber (1869). 

Faber, George Stanley (1778-1854), Anglican 
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divine, and uncle of the preceding, was born at 
Calverley vicarage, near Bradford, was fellow and 
tutor of Lincoln College, Cambridge, Bampton 
Lecturer (1801), rector of Stockton-on-Tees, and 
master of Sherburn Hospital near Durham. Of 
his numerous theological works, those upon 
prophecy have enjoyed the greatest popularity. 

Faber, John (16S4-175G), mezzotint-engraver, 
like his father, John Faber (c. 1G60-1721). His 
chief works are the portraits of the ‘ Kit-Cat 
Club ’ and ‘ The Beauties of Hampton Court.’ 

Fabius, the name of a patrician family of 
Home. In 481 b.c. the Fabii were decoyed into an 
ambuscade by the Yeientes, and, save one mem- 
ber, the entire gens of 30G men was put to the 
sword.— Quintus Fabius Rullianus, general in 
the second Samnite war, was dictator (315), censor 
(304), and six times consul.— Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Verrucosus* five times consul and 
twice censor, was elected dictator (217) after the 
Roman defeat at Trasimenus, and by his tactics 
in the second Punic war was known as Cunctator 
(‘Delayer’). Avoiding a great battle, he carried 
on guerilla warfare and allowed Rome to muster 
her forces. He died in 203.— Cunctator Fabius, 
surnamed Pictor, executed (304) upon the temple 
of Salus the earliest known Roman painting.— 
His grandson, Quintus Fabius Pictor, wrote (in 
Greek) the first Roman history in prose. 

Fabre, Ferdinand (1830-98), novelist, born at 
B6darieux, wrote L'Abbb Tigrane{ 1873), &c. j 

Fabre, Jean Henri (1823-1915), entomologist 
(the ‘ Insects’ Homer ’), born at St L6on, Aveyron, 
taught and studied in Provence. 

Fabre d’^glantine, Philippe Francois Na- 
zaire (1750-94), French dramatist, poet, revolu- 
tionist, born at Carcassonne, was guillotined. 

Fabretti, Rafaelle (161S-1700), Roman archae- 
ologist, held various papal offices. 

Fabriano, Gentile da ( 1370?-1428?), Italian 
painter, born at Fabriano. [Fah-bree-ah'no.] 

Fabrioius, David (1564-1617), astronomer, was 
pastor at Resterliaave and Osteel in East Fries- 
land. — His son Joannes (1587-1615), an M.D., 
discovered the sun’s spots and its revolution. 

Fabrioius, Hieronymus, or Girolamo Fabrici 
(1533-1619), anatomist, born at Acquapendente, 
was from 1562 professor of Anatomy at Padua. 
Harvey was one of his pupils. He described the 
valves of the veins. His Opera Chimrgica (1617) 
passed through seventeen editions. 

Fabrioius, Johann Albert (1GGS-173G), the 
modern founder of the history of classical litera- 
ture and bibliography, was born at Leipzig, and 
from 1693 lived as a schoolmaster at Hamburg, 

Fabrioius, Johann Christian (1745-1808), 
one of the founders of scientific entomology, 
was born at Tondern in Sleswick, and in 1775 
became professor of Natural History at Kiel. 
His classification of insects is based upon the 
structuro of the mouth. 

Fabro'ni, Angelo (1732-1803), wrote Vita 
Italorum Doctrina Exccllentium (1778-1805), be- 
sides separate biographies of Lorenzo and Cosmo 
de’ Medici (1788). 

Fabyan, Robert, English chronicler, was a 
clothier in London, where he was shoriflf in 1498, 
and died 28th February 1518. His history, The 
New Chronicles of England and France (1516), 
oomes down in its second edition (1598) to the 


death of Henry VII. From the accession of 
Richard I. it takes the form of a London 
chronicle, as such its chief value. The best 
edition is that by Sir Henry Ellis (1811). 

Facciolati, Jacopo (1682-1769), professor at 
Padua, brought out (1715-19) a new edition of 
the Lexicon Undecim Linguarum, in its first form 
the work of Ambrose Calepino (1502). In this 
undertaking he was assisted by his pupil and 
brother- professor, Egidio Forcellini (1688- 
1768), to whom is mainly owing the conception 
of a totally new Latin dictionaiy. This Facciolati 
continued till his death, and it finally appeared 
in 1771 (new ed. by De Vifc, 1858-87 ; Eng. ed. 
1826). See Lives by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari 
(1 818). [Fatsh-o-lah-tee. ] 

Faed, John (1819-1902), a Scottish painter, 
was born at Burley Mill, near Gatehouse-of-Fleet, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. In 1841 he went to Edin. 
burgh, and was elected an A.R.S.A. in 1847, an 
R.S.A. in 1851. [Faid.) 

Faed, Thomas (1826-1900), brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Burley Mill, and in 1842 
began to study in Edinburgh. He was made an 
A. R.S.A. in 1849, when he produced ‘Scott and 
his Friends at Abbotsford,’ which was engraved 
by his brother Janies Faed. In 1852 he removed 
to London, where his ‘ Mitherless Bairn ’ was pro. 
duced in 1855. Later works were ‘ From Dawn 
to Sunset,’ ‘Baith Faither and Mither,’ and ‘The 
Last o’ the Clan.’ Faed was made an A.R.A. in 
1859, an R.A. in 1864, but resigned in 1893. 

Faguet, ]£mile, French literary critic, born in 
1847 at La Roche sur Yon, Vendee, after teaching 
in various lyc£es became professor of French 
Literature at the Sorbonne in 1890, and was 
elected to the Academie in 1900. He died June 7, 
1916. [Fa-gay.] 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736) 
physicist, was born at Danzig. About 1714 1 m 
first used quicksilver instead of spirits of wine 
for thermometers. He fixed his freezing-point 
at 32° to avoid negative measurements. In 1724 
he was elected F.R.S. [Fah'ren-hite. ] • 


F&-hsien, a Chinese Buddhist monk and trav- 
eller of the beginning of the 5th century a.d., 
who made a pilgrimage to India. Giles trans- 
lated his book (1877 ; revised 1923). 

Faidherbe, Louis L£on C£sar (1818-89), general, 
was born at Lille. As governor of Senegal (1854) 
he greatly extended the frontiers of his province 
(1858-61). Commanding the army of the North 
he was defeated near St Quentin on 19th January 
1871. After the peace he was despatched by the 
French government to Egypt to study the monu- 
ments. He wrote on Numidian ana Phoenician 
inscriptions (1870-74), the anthropology of Algiers 
and the French Sudan (1874-84), a work on 
Stnigal (1889), and treatises on the Fula (or Poul) 
and Berber languages (1875-77), besides Campaone 
de VArmie du Nord (1871), [Fai-derV.] 


Falrbairn, Andrew Martin (1888-1912), theo 
logian, born at Inverkeithing, studied at Edln- 
burch and in Germany, and preached in Aberdeen 
until his theological writings earned him in 1878 
the principalshin of the Airedale Congregational 
College at Bradford. In the same year he was 
made D.D. His brilliant essays in the Contem- 
porary Review attracted attention, and works 
such as Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History (1876), Christianity in the Fxrst and 
Nineteenth Centuries (1888), Religion in History 
and in the Life of To-day (1884). and Christ in 
{ Modern Theology (1894) established his reputation.' 
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gt Kelso, \ 9 . th * e ^nfrine-wright in a colliery at 

tice ?i (1 ShteWs where lie studied mathematics, 
North Shields, George Stephenson. 

and made acqua he took a lead in making 
?» "“t' and idsuorhs at Millwall, London 
ir cS^im U turned out hundreds of vessels. For 
^^nki tabular bridge (Robert Stephenson s 

$ 6 \ M Sfrhairn invented the rectangular tube 
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bridges upo Kelvin) hi 1S51 in investigations, 
^'"uWed the experiments of the government 

committee (1801-65) on the use of iron for defen- 
commitree uoui , lier 0 f the Legion of 

siye P» r P° s ®»- as ^: ea t ed a baronet in 1S69. He 

lasiHifil 

a machine-manufacturer in Leeds, of which 

was mayor during 1857-59. 

Fairfax, Edward (c. 1580-1635), translator of 

Tasso, was a son (perhaps a f His 

Timm as Fairfax of Denton in Yorkshire, nis 

hfe was spent in literary pursuits at Fewston, 

near Otley ; and his translation of Tassos Oer < 

salemine Liberata (1600) Q^l^Sas 

nraised. His Discourse of Witchciafi (16* a; 
published by Monckton Milne; ; in the Miscellanies 

of the Philobiblon Society (185S-o9). 
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ments m growing tea in Indi« • n( ii an botany 
for his health (1842), lie wrot e the 

and pal jeon tology, arranged luh^Jossnsin^ 
Rriti^h Museum and East India House, P 
mred hisgreat illustrated folio, Fauna Antiqi a 

Simlaisis (1846-49) « e of re &™^,u51 i c fflrfw 
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Falconer Ion Keith (1856-87), orientalist, 

ssen 

fastest rider in the world (18/8), and rode 

Almone?s < proftssor *of Arabic at Cambridge he 
had settled^ at Shaikh Oth.nan near Aden as a 

Free Church missionary, when he died of lever 
10th May 18S7. In 1885 J>e transited ^ FableB 
of Bidpai. See Memorials by Sinker (1888). 

Falconer, William, poet, was born in Edin- 
burgh on 11th February 1732. A barbei s son, 
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Pnirffl/x Thomas, Lord, parliamentary gene hnrcr»i on nui rcunuwj ; 

ral was the son of Ferdinando, Lord Fair tax, and ^ ® ent to sea, and before he was eighteen was 

was born 17th January 1612, at Denton, Yorkshire- g hipwrecke d off Cape Colon na in Greece f T } ® 

From 1629 he served in Holland, under Lord . _«• fnrm the subiect of 

Ve?e whose daughter Anne he married (1637). 

in the Civil War (from 1642) he was general of 

parliamentary horse ; and, distinguished espec,- 

ally at Marston Moor (1644), was in 1645 ' ap 
any , fiio snnreme com 


Sited to succeed Ess^x in the supreme com- 
mand. In 1650, on Fairfax’s refusal to marc 
against the Scots, who had proclauned C ^rles II. 
king, Cromwell was appointed commander m 
chief and Fairfax withdrew into pn' ate llf ®- 
After Cromwell’s death he gathered troops to 
Monk against Lambert ; and he was head 
Of the commission despatched to the uague 
in 1660 to arrange for the return of Char 

He died at Nunappleton Yorkshire, 12Ui ov ^ 

ber 1671. Fairfax wrote works n prose and 

verse, including two memoirs on the C^il ^Var. 
op p lvic Correspondence (1848-49) , Lite oy Mai 

» anl Q370) Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax (169- 

1782),wentto America about 1746. H.s successors 
were U.S. citizens.— Albert ^kby (1870-1939) 
was recognised as twelfth Baron Fairfax in 190 . 

Faisal (1885-1933), born at Ta‘if, son of Husein, 
King of the Hejaz, aided Lord AUenby in the 
Great War, and became King of Iraq in 1921. 

Faithfull, Emily (1835-95), born at Headley 
Rectory, Surrey, in 1860 founded in London a 
printing-house with women compositors and was 
appointed printer and publisher in ordmaiy to 
Her Majesty. In 1863 she started the Victona 

advocating the claims of women to 
remunerative employment; and in 1868 she pub 

lislied Change upon Change , a novel. 

Faithorne, William (1616-91), engraver, Mhose 
works were catalogued by Fagan in 1838. 

Falb, Rudolf, born at Obdach in Styria, 13th 
April 1838, was trained for the priesthood, but 
took to science, had written on astronomy and 


shipwrecked on ....... ,;v t )iq 

incidents of this voyage form the subject of his 
Shinwreck (1762). He then entered the royal 
navy being appointed in 17G9 purser on the 
Aurora frigate, which foundered with all hands 
near Capetown about the end of December. His 
Demagogue is a satire on Wilkes and Cliurchil 
(1764), and he was also author of the Universal 
Marine Dictionary (1769). 

Falguibre, Alexandre, sculptor and painter, 
was born at Toulouse in 1831 and died m I960. 

Faliero, Marino, Venetian doge, was born 
about 1274. He defeated the Hungarians at 
Zara in 1346, captured Capo d’lstna, was ambas- 
sador to Rome and Genoa, and was elected Doge 

of Venice in 1354. Next year Fal 'X Sardis 
with the plebeians to assassinate the oligarchs 

and make himself ruler of Venice ; but the con- 
spiracy was betrayed, and Faliero was arrested 
and beheaded on the 17tli of April 1355. His fato 
is the theme of tragedies by Byron and Swin- 
burne. [Fah-lee*ay'ro.] 

Falk, Adalbert (1827-1900), Prussian states- 
man, born at Metsclikan, Silesia, as minister of 
Pub ic Worship (1872-79) was instrumental m 
carrying the May laws (1873-75) against the 
hierarchical supremacy of the Church of Koine. 

Falkenhayn, Erich von (1861-1922), German 
General, Prussian War Minister (1913), chief of 
General Staff (Dec. 1914 to Aug. 1916), directed 
the ‘push’ against Warsaw in 1915, and com- 
manded in the invasion of Rumania, 1916-17. 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount, was born 
probably at Burford, Oxfordshire, * n lf l0 % a ° n 
Sir Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland ia the 
Scottish peerage in 1620, the well-meaning but 
u i nf ortunaS* lo rd • d e p u t y bf Ireland from 1622 to 
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1629. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, succeeded to his maternal grandfather’s 
property at nineteen, and soon alter married 
Letice, daughter of Sir Richard Morrison. He 
next crossed to Holland to volunteer into the 
service of the young republic, but soon returned 
to devote himself to study, especially of Greek. 
His father’s death in 1633 gave him the title, and 
after a time lie settled down in his house at Tew, 
in Oxfordshire, to a severe course of study, and 
to that convivium philosophicum which Claren- 
don described with so peculiar a charm. Hither 
came constantly the brightest intellects of the 
university, but sixteen miles distant, as well as 
the poets and wits from London. In the group 
of closest intimacy Clarendon enumerates Shel- 
don, Morley, Hammond, Earle, and Chilling- 
worth, and to these may be added John Hales 
and the historian himself. To this period 
belong Falkland’s pleasing but not striking 
poems, edited by A. B. Grosart in 1371. His 
Discourses of Infallibility , and the longer Reply to 
the Answer thereto , are a truer index to what lay 
closest to his heart. For some years high think- 
ing entirely occupied Falkland’s mind, but in 
1639 he accompanied Essex in the expedition 
against the Scots. After his return he entered 
parliament as member for Newport (Isle of 
Wight), and distinguished himself by his ar- 
dour and eloquence in behalf of constitutional 
liberty. In his alarm at the threatening domina- 
tion of an intolerant Presbyterianism, he found 
himself reluctantly compelled to take the king’s 
side, although mistrusting his character; in 1642 
he accepted the secretaryship of state, and when 
war broke out gave his sword loyally to the 
king. He was killed at Newbury, 20th Septem- 
ber 1643. Though sensitive and noble-minded, 
he remorselessly persecuted Strafford to death. 
See Clarendon, both in the History and the Life; 
8. R. Gardiner’s Histon/; Tulloch’s Rational 
Theology (1872); and the Life and Times by J. A. R. 
Marriott (1907). 

Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946), composer of 
ballets, operas, &c.. was born at Cadiz. [Fal'i/a.] 

Fallersleben. See Hoffmann, August. 

Falli&res, Armand, French President (1906-13), 
was born at Agen in 1841, and became an advocate, 
deputy, premier (18S3), and president of the senate, 
1899-1906. He died in 1931, 

Fallmerayer, Jakob Philipp (1790-1861), 
born at Tschotsch in Tirol, in 1826 became pro- 
fessor of History and Philology at Landshut. 
He wrote on the empire of Trebizond (1827) and 
on the Moroa (1830-36). He insisted that the 
modern Greeks are mainly Slavonic in origin. 
See his works, with Life (1861). [FaUmer-Ver.] 

Fallopius, Gabriel (1523-62), became professor 
of Anatomy at Pisa (1548)and Padua (1551), studied 
specially the bones and the organs of generation ; 
the Fallopian tube connecting the ovaries with 
the uterus is named after him. 

Falloux, Frederic Alfred Pierre, Comtk de 
(1811-86), was born at Angers. A liberal Catholic, 
he drew attention by two legitimist works— 
VHistoire de Louis XVI . (1840) and L'Histoire de 
Saint Pie V. (1844). In 1846 he was chosen 
deputy for the aenartment Maine-et-Loire. When 
Louis Napoleon became president, Falloux was 
minister of Public Instruction for ten months; 
but after the coup d'itat he retired from public 
life. He was a member of the French Academy. 
His writings include Souvenirs de Chariti (1857) 
and AMditation* et Priires (1808), [Faf-too'.) 


Falstaff. See Oldcastle and Fastolf. 

Faneull, Peter, merchant in Boston, U.S., was 
born at New Rochelle, N.Y., in 1700, and died in 
1743. He built the Faneuil Hall in Boston, known 
as ‘the cradle of American liberty’ (1742), and 
presented it to the town. [Popularly Fun'nel.) 

Fanshawe, Catherine Maria (1765-1834) a 
poetess, heiress, and draughtswoman ; her best- 
known effusion the riddle on H, * 'Twas whispered 
in heaven,’ &c. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, bom at Ware Park 
Hertfordshire, in 1608, studied at Jesus College* 
Cambridge, and went abroad to study languages! 
In the civil war he sided with the king, and while 
at Oxford married in 1644 the lively and brave 
Anne Harrison (1625-80). In 1648 he became trea- 
surer to the navy under Prince Rupert, in 1651 was 
taken prisoner at Worcester, and on Cromwell's 
death withdrew to the Continent. After the 
Restoration he was appointed ambassador at the 
courts of Portugal and Spain, and died suddenly 
at Madrid, 26th June 1666. He translated Horace, 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido, Camoens’s Lusiadyhc. Lady 
Fanshawe’s charming Memoirs , first printed in 
1829, were edited by H. C. Fanshawe in 1907. 


Fantin-Latour, Ignace Henri Jean Theodore 
(1836-1904), painter and lithographer, was born 
at Grenoble. His portrait groups and his flower 
studies are most noteworthy. [ Fonff-tanv-La-toor .] 

Faraday, Michael, chemist and natural philos. 
opher, was born, a blacksmith’s son, at Newing. 
ton Butts near London, Sept. 22, 1791. Appren- 
ticed to a bookbinder, he devoted his leisure 
to science. In 1813 Sir H. Davy engaged him 
as his assistant at the Royal Institution* and 
with him he visited the Continent. On their re- 
turn Davy confided to Faraday the performance 
of experiments, which led to the condensation ol 
gases into liquids by pressure. In 1827 he suo. 
ceeded to Davy’s chair of Chemistry in the Roval 
Institution; and he was created D.C.L. in 1832. 
His treatise on Chemical Manipulation ( 1827* 2d 
ed. 1S42) is even now a very valuable book of refer- 
ence. His suggestions as to the preparation of 
the lungs for diving and the ventilation of light- 
house lamps are notable, as are also his letter on 
table-turning and his lecture on mental educa- 
tion. The most prominent of his publications on 
physical science were on the condensation of the 
gases, limits of vaporisation, optical deceptions 
acoustical figures, re-gelation, relation of gold 
and other metals to light, and conservation of 
force. His Christmas lectures at the Royal 
Institution, though the subjects were often most 
abstruse, charmed and attracted all classes of 
hearers. Besides his lectures on The Non-mctallic 
Elements and on The Chemical History of a Candle. 
we have his Furious Forces in Nature . But the 
great work of his life is the series of Expert - 
men al to searches on Electricity, published lithe 
Philosophical Transactions during forty years and 
more. The following are almost all discoveries 

J rst i in ]P°; ,ta, ‘ ce : Induc ed electricity 

(1831); the electrotonic state of matter (1881V 

of , electl 'icity from different sources 
(1833); equivalents in electro-chemical decom- 
position (1834) ; electrostatic induction— specific 
inductive capacity (1838); relation of eleotricand 
magnetic forces ( 1838 ) ; the electricity of the 
Gymnotus (1839) ; hydro-electricity (1843); mag- 
netlo rotatory polarisation (1846), effected by 

l d \amagnetism (184* 


tv (1851) 
Faraday, 
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fiad received a pension in 1835, was in 1S58 given 
a house in Hampton Court. In 1802, as adviser 
to the Trinity House, he advocated the use of 
magneto-electric light in lighthouses. A devout 
Christian, a member of the body called Sande- 
manians-or Glassites, he died at Hampton Court, 
25th August 1867. See Lives by Tyndall (1868 ; 
5th ed. 1894), Jones (1870), J. H. Gladstone (1872), 
Jerrold (1891) ; and Faraday’s Diary (1932 et seq.). 

Farel', Guillaume, Swiss Reformer, was born 
in 1489 at Gap in Dauphin^, and studied at Paris. 
A convert to Protestantism, he in 1524 sustained 
at Basel thirty Protestant theses. After being 
twice compelled to leave Geneva, he once more 
entered it in 1534 ; and in 1535 the town-council 
proclaimed the Reformation. The organisation of 
the Genevan Church was undertaken by Calvin, 
and the severity of the ecclesiastical discipline 
produced a reaction, so that in 1538 the two Re- 
formers were expelled from the city. In 1557, 
along with Beza, Farel was sent to the Protestant 
princes of Germany to implore their aid for the 
Waldenses; and he next laboured in the Jura 
Mountains. When about seventy he married a 
young wife. In 1560 he was in Dauphine preach- 
ing against Catholicism ; and in 1561 he was 
thrown into prison. He died at Neuchatel, 13th 
September 1565. See Lives by Kirchhofer (German , 
1831-33), Goguel (French, 1873), F. Bevan (English, 
4th ed. 1893); and two works in French and in 
German by E. Schmidt (1834 and 1860). 

Fargus, Frederick John. See Conway. 

Faria y Sousa, Manuel de (1590-1649), bom 
near Pombeiro, was in 1631-34 secretary to the 
Spanish embassy at Rome. He wrote on Portu- 
guese history and possessions, and on Camoens, 
about two hundred Portuguese sonnets and 
twelve eclogues, and three treatises on poetry.— 
Manuel Severin de Faria (1583-1655) was a 
learned numismatist. [Far-ee'a ee So'za .] 

Farina, Johann Maria (1685-1766), a native 
of Piedmont who settled in Cologne in 1709, and 
invented Eau-de-Cologne. 

Farinelli, Carlo. See Broschi. 

Farington, Joseph (1747-1821), painter and 
R.A. potentate, born at Leigh, kept an invaluable 
diary, discovered in a garret in 1921. It was 
9dited by J. Greig. 

Farini, Luigi Carlo ( 1812 - 66 ), statesman, born 
near Ravenna, practised medicine, but in 1841 
had to leave the Papal States for Turin. The 
amnesty called him to Rome in 1846, where 
he became an under-secretary for Home Affairs, 
and held office under Rossi. In 1851 he became 
minister of Public Instruction in Piedmont, in 
1859 provisional governor of Modena, in 1861 
minister of Commerce in Cavour’s last cabinet, 
and he was himself premier from December 1862 
till the following March. His 11 State Roviano 
was translated into English by Mr Gladstone 
(1851-54) ; his Storia d' Italia is a continuation of 
Bott^s work. (Far-eef -nee.] 

Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold (1838-1903), 
novelist, was bom in England, but spent some 
years in Australia and New Zealand as a journa- 
list. He wrote over thirty works. — His daughter 
Eleanor (bom in 1881), and her brothers Her- 
bert (d. 1946) and Joseph Jefferson (bora in 
1883), are writers and playwrights; Harry (bom 
in 1878) is a composer. 

Farmer. Anthony, the ne’er-do-weel Catholic 
convert wnom James II. tried to get made presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford (1687). 


Farmer, John (c. 1565-c. 1605), English com- 
poser, was organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, and is chiefly noted for madrigals. 

Farmer, Richard, D.D. (1785-97). born at 
Leicester, in 1757 graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He joined the Literary Club, 
and helped Johnson with Cambridge notes for his 
Lives of the Poets. His once famous Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare (1767) showed that the 
great dramatist derived his knowledge of the 
ancients from translations. He became master of 
Emmanuel (1775), chief-librarian to the university 
(1778), and prebendary at Lichfield (1780), Canter- 
bury (17S2), and St Paul’s (1788). 

Farnborough, Lord. See May. 

Farnell, Lewis Richard (1856-1934), classical 
archaeologist, born at Salisbury, wrote The Cults 
of the Greek States (1896-1921), <kc. 

Farnese, an illustrious Italian family.— -Ales- 
sandro, raised to the papal see in 1534 as Paul 
III., founded the duchy of Parma and Piacenza. — 
Alessandro (1546-92), son of the second duke, 
and one of the most skilful generals of his age, 
distinguished himself at Lepanto (1571), as 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands captured 
Antwerp (1585), and compelled Henry IV. of 
France to raise the siege of Paris (1590).— Eliza- 
beth (1692-1766) became the wife of Philip V. ol 
Spain in 1714, and warmly supported Alberoni’s 
policy (Life by Armstrong, 1892). — The three an- 
tique sculptures (the Farnese Hercules, Flora, 
and Bull) were removed about 1790 from the Far- 
nese Palace at Rome to Naples. ( Far-iwy’zeh .] 

Farqubar, George, was born at Londonderry, 
possibly in 1677 or 1678 (but he is said to have 
fought at the Boyne), and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He became an actor in a Dublin 
theatre, but proved an indifferent performer. 
The accidental wounding of a brother-actor so 
shocked him that he quitted the boards, and 
shortly after received a commission in a regiment 
stationed in Ireland. His first comedy, Love and 
a Bottle (1698), proved a success. His Constant 
Couple (1700) met with a brilliant reception, and 
to it he wrote a sequel, Sir Harry Wildair. In 
1703 he produced The Inconstant, founded on 
Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase. Having married in 
the same year, he fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
and, struggling with adverse fortune, succumbed, 
and died in April 1707. During his last illness 
he wrote the best of his plays, The Beaux' Stratagem, 
and died while its wit and invention were making 
the town roar with delight. The Recruiting 
Officer had been produced with success in 1706. 
Farquhar is one of the best of our comic dramat- 
ists, and has on the whole more variety and 
character than any of his compeers. See Ewald’s 
edition of his Dramatic Works (1893). [Far'-kar.] 

Farqubarson, Joseph (1846-1935), landscape 
painter, born in Edinburgh, exhibited from the 
age of 13, became A.R.A. in 1900, R.A. in 1915, 
succeeded an elder brother in the family estate of 
Finzean, near Aboyne. 

Farr, William (1807-83), statistician, born at 
Kenley, Shropshire, studied medicine and worked 
at medical statistics. Entering the Registrar- 
general’s Office in 1838, he became superintendent 
of the statistical department and retired In 1880. 
See Memoir by Humphreys prefixed to his Vital 
Statistics (1885). 

Fariragut, David Glasgow, American sea- 
man, was born of 8panish origin, near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, 5th July 1801. Entering the navy in 
1810, he became captain in 1855. In the civil 
war he commanded the armament fitted out (1862) 
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for the capture of New Orleans. The approach to 
the city was strongly defended by batteries and 
a Confederate fleet, and Farragut bombarded 
them for six days without effect ; but at length, 
during the darkness, he forced the river, de- 
stroyed the Confederate vessels, and entered the 
city on 25th April. On 5th August 1804 he 
destroyed. the enemy's gunboats in Mobile Bay; 
and a few days later Mobile surrendered. He 
was made vice-admiral, the grade being created 
for him by congress, as was also that of admiral 
(1866). He died 14th August 1870. See Lives by 
' his son (1879) and Mahan (1892). 

Farrant, Richard (1530-85), musician, was 
organist of St George’s Chapel and of the Chapel 
Royal. His name is best known by the anthem, 
‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake,’ which, 
however, seems certainly not to be his. He 
actually composed a morning and evening service, 
two anthems, and parts of other services. 

Farrar, Frederic William, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, was bom in Bombay, 7th August 
1831, and graduated at London University and 
at Cambridge, where he was fourth classic. Or- 
dained in 1854, he was for many years a master 
at Harrow, and in 1871-76 head-master of Marl- 
borough College; in 1868 and 1874-75 he was a 
select preacher before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in 1869-73 honorary chaplain to the Queen, 
and afterwards a chaplain-in-ordinary. He be- 
came canon of Westminster and rector of St Mar- 
garet’s in 1876, archdeacon of Westminster in 
1S83, chaplain to the House of Commons in 1890, 
and Dean of Canterbury in 1895. An eloquent 
preacher, a zealous temperance reformer, and a 
productive and popular writer, he died 22nd 
March 1903. His writings included, besides arti- 
cles in magazines and encyclopaedias, Eric (1858) 
and other stories of school-life, and early works 
on philology and education, The Witness of History 
to Christ (Hulsean Lectures for 1870); The Life 
of Christ (1874), which passed through twelve 
editions in as many months ; a Life of St Paul 
(1879); Early Days of Christianity (1882); History 
of Interpretation (Bamptou Lectures for 1885); 
Lives of the Fathers (1889), and The Bible , its 
Meaning and Supremacy (1897). Darkness and 
Dawn (1892) is a story of Nero’s days, and 
Gathering Clouds (1895) of Chrysostom’s. 

Farre, Arthur (1811-87), a great London mid- 
wifery doctor, professor at Bang’s College 1841-62. 

Farren, William (1786-1861), an actor and 
actor’s son, and the father of the actor Henry 
Farren (c. 1826-60), as he, again, was of the bur- 
lesque actress. Miss Nelly Farren (1848-1904). 

Faruk I., bom in 1920, became Kong of Egypt 
In 1936. (Far-ook.) 

Fastolf, Sir John, was born about 1378 at 
Caistor near Yarmouth. He distinguished him- 
self at Agincourt (1415), and still more in the 
4 Battle of the Herrings’ (1429), so called because, 
while convoying supplies to the English be- 
siegers of Orleans, he formed a laager of herring- 
barrels, and beat off a whole French army. 
Later in the same year he was less successful 
against Joan of Arc, and at Patay, according to 
Monstrelet, displayed such cowardice that the 
Duke of Bedford stripped him of his Garter. 
This, however, is questionable ; he rather seems 
to have retained all his honours till in 1440 he 
came home to Norfolk, and in 1441 he was granted 
a pension of £20 ‘ for notable and praiseworthy 
service and good counsel.' His Norfolk life is 
mirrored faithfully in the Paston Letters , where 
we see him adding to his broad possessions, 


heaping up riches, building a huge new castle at 
Caistor— a hard old man, yet not without love of 
learning and the Church. He died 6th November 
1459. His identification with ‘ Sir John FalstafT 
is at least incomplete, for Oldc&stle (q.v.) was 
certainly Shakespeare’s prototype. 

Fa'tima, youngest daughter of Mohammed, 
was the wife of All ; from them descended the 
Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt and North Africa 
(969-1171), and later over Syria and Palestine. 

Paucher, L£on, publicist and statesman, wa* 
bom at Limoges, 8th September 1803. From 
1830 to 1842 he was editor of the Temps and other 
newspapers, and wrote for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a series of articles on the industrial con- 
dition of England, collected as Etudes sur V Angle, 
terre (2 vols. 1845). After the revolution of 1848 
he was elected to the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies. When Louis Napoleon was chosen 
president, Faucher became minister of Public 
Works, and subsequently minister of the In- 
terior ; after the coup d’etat he withdrew from 
political life. He died at Marseilles, 14th Decem- 
ber 1854. See his Life (1875). [Ftfshay.) 

Fauci t, Helen. See Martin, 8ir Theodore. 

Fauntleroy, Henry, forger, was bom in 1785, 
and at fifteen entered the London banking-housA 
of Marsh, Sibbald & Co. His father had been 
one of the original founders, and on his death 
in 1807 the son became a partner, and ere long 
almost its sole manager. In 1824 it was dis- 
covered that the signatures of two trustees for 
£1000 had been forged in 1820 for the purpose 
of selling the stock, while Fauntleroy had been 
paying the dividends regularly ever since. Much 
larger transactions of the same nature were dis- 
covered, and Fauntleroy was tried, condemned 
and hanged 30th November 1824. * 

Faure, Franqois F£lix, president of the 
French Republic, was born in Paris, 80th 
January 1841. A Roman Catholic, though oi 
Protestant ancestry, and a Moderate Republican 
he was quite a self-made man, having been first a 
journeyman currier in Touraitie, but ultimately a 
merchant and ship-owner at Havre. He served 
as a volunteer in the Franco-German war in 
1881 became deputy for Havre, and, after holding 
posts in several administrations, in J&uuary 1895 
succeeded Casitnir-Perier as president. He died 
of apoplexy, 16th February 1899. [For.] 

FaurS, Gabriel (1845-1924), French composer 
born at Painiers, became maitre-de-chapeUe (187T* 
and organist (1896) at La Madeleine, Paris, director 

of the Conservatoire (1905-20). [Fo-ray.] 

Fauriel, Claude Charles (1772-1844), born at 
St Etienne, in 1799 was secretary under Fouch6 
but resigned to devote himself to letters. Pro^ 
fessor at the Sorbonne (1830), he published 
Ilistoire de la Gaule Meridionals (1886), edited the 
Provencal rhymed chronicle on the crusade against 
the Albigenses (1837), and wrote Histoirt de la 
Poisie Prove n$ale (1846). See French Life by J, 
B. Galley (1909). [Fd-ree-el.) 

Faust. Johann. See Fust. 


Faustina, mother and daughter, wives of two 
of the noblest among the Roman emperors. The 
elder, Annia Galena, usually spoken of as Fau* 
?« lior > was the wife of Antoninus Pius, and 
died 141 a.d. ; the younger, Faustina Junior, was 
married to his successor, Marcus Aurelius into- 

Pjj 1 ?? j u A * D * Both, unless maligned 
by partisan historians, were notorious for profli- 

gacy , yet after death their memories were sfrr* 

nally honoured by their forgiving husbands, IS 
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Favart, Charles Simon (1710-92), dramatist, 
was bom at Paris. In 1746 he, as director of the 
Optra Comique, and liis wife made the first at- 
tempt to harmonise the actors’ costume with their 
impersonations. This exoited the jealousy of the 
other theatres, and the Optra Comique was closed 
in its first year. After spending some time in 
Flanders in the army under Marshal Saxe, Favart 
returned to Paris and continued to write operas. 
His most celebrated pieces are Le Coq du Village , 
Bastien et Bastienne , Ninette a la Coxur , Les Trois 
Sultanes, and L' Anglais a Bordeaux. See liis 
A iimoires et Correspondance (1809). [Fa-vaTir'.] 

Favro, Jules Claude Gabriel, was born at 
Lyons, 21st March 1809, studied for the bar, and 
was engaged in the July revolution of 1830. 
After this he took a prominent part in politics 
as an uncompromising republican. The coup 
d'itat closed his political career, and he returned 
to his profession. In 1858 he defended Orsiui ; 
this procured his election to the Legislature for 
Paris, and he became one of the leaders of the 
republicans against Napoleon III. In Septem- 
ber 1870, after the fall of the empire, he was 
appointed minister of Foreign Affairs, and in 
January 1871 settled the terms for the capitula- 
tion of the capital. He resigned office in July 
1871, resumed practice at the bar, and died 20th 
Jan. 1880. See his Mtlanges polit iqnes et litttraires 
(1882), and study by M. Reclus (1912). f Fah'vr ’.] 

Fawcett, Henry, was born at Salisbury, 
26th August 1833, son of the mayor of the 
city, a decided Liberal. He went in 1852 to 
Cambridge, where in 1856 lie graduated as 
seventh wrangler, and was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Trinity Hall, and commenced to read 
ror the bar. In September 1858, when they 
were shooting, shots from his father’s gun 
entered both Fawcett’s eyes, totally blinding 
him. He was a candidate for parliament at 
Southwark in November 1860, and was defeated 
at Cambridge in 1863 by the Conservative candi- 
date. His Manual of Political Econorny (often re- 
edited) led to his election to the chair of Political 
Economy at Cambridge in 1863, a post which he 
held until his death. Other writings are The 
Economic Position of the British Labourer and 
Protection and Free Trade. In 1864 he stood for 
Brighton, but was defeated ; but in 1865 he was 
elected, and again in 1868. His independence of 
party ties was often misconstrued as half- 
hearted Liberalism. His so-called ‘Tea-room 
party virtually ensured the passing of Disraeli s 
Household Suffrage Bill of 1867. He urged 
forward measures for the abolition of religious 
tests at the universities, the extension of the 
Factory Acts to agricultural children, the pro- 
motion of compulsory education, the preservation 
of commons and open spaces, and the better 
government of India. He strongly opposed in 
1873 Gladstone’s Irish University Bill; and he 
introduced a bill for the abolition of tests in 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 1874 Fawcett lost 
his seat for Brighton, but was elected for Hack- 
ney. He joined cordially with his party m 
opposing Beaconsfi eld’s policy on the Eastern 
question ; and continuing his work for India, was 
popularly known as 4 the member for Hindustan. 
He opposed legislative restrictions upon the in- 
dustry of women, and was a warm supporter of 
their claims to representation. In 1880 Fawcett 
was again elected for Hackney, and Gladstone 
offered him the Postmaster-generalship, which he 
accepted. Here he carried several reforms — the 
totroductiop of the parcel post, posts,! orders, agd 


sixpenny telegrams. He died 6th November 
1884. See Lives by Sir Leslie Stephen (1885), 
W. Holt (1915). 

Fawcett, Dame Millicent (1847-1929 ; nit 
Garrett), born at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was wife of 
tie above from 1S67, and wrote Political Economy 
for Beginners (1870), What I Bemember (1924), Ac. 
Keenly interested in the higher education of 
women and the extension of the franchise to 
her sex, she was made president of the W omen s 
Unionist Association in 1889, G.B.E. in 1925. A 
sister was Mrs Garrett Anderson (q.v.); and Mrs 
Fawcett’s daughter Philippa in 1890 came out at 
Cambridge ‘above the senior wrangler.’ 

Fawkes, Francis (1720-77), poet and trans- 
lator, for twenty years vicar of Orpington in 
Kent. ‘ The Brown Jug ’ is his best-known piece. 

Fawkes, Guv, was born in York of Protestant 
parentage in 1570. Becoming a Catholic before 
he was of age, he served in the Spanish array 
in the Netherlands 1593-1604, then crossed to 
England at Catesby’s invitation. Inspired with 
fanatical zeal for his religion, he plotted with 
several Catholic gentlemen to blow up the king, 
his ministers, and the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, 5th November 1605. Taken with 
the match in his possession, he was tried and 
hanged 31st Jan. 1606. See works by Jardine(1857), 
Father Gerard (1896), and S. R. Gardiner (1897). 

Fay, AndrXs (17S6-1S64), a Hungarian poet, 
playwright, and novelist, lived and died in 
Budapest. See Life by Erdelyi (1890). 

Faye, Herv£ Auouste Etienne (1814-1902), 
astronomer, born at Benoit-du-Sault, became in 
1873 professor of Astronomy at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and in 1878 director of the Paris Ob- 
servatory. In 1S43 he discovered Faye’s comet. 

Fazy, Jean James (1794-1878), journalist and 
publicist, was born at Geneva, founded the Revue 
de Geneve , became the leading spirit in the Radical 
movement (1846), and until 1861 was the real 
ruler of Geneva. He wrote a History of Geneva 
(1838-40) and on constitutional law. [ Fah-zee .] 

Fearon, William Andrewes, D.D. (1841-1924), 
canon of Winchester (1906-20), in 1884-1901 head- 
master of Winchester School, was born at Assing- 
ton near Sudbury, from Winchester passed to 
New College, and, having taken a double first in 
1863, was elected a fellow. 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), became 
professor of Physics at Leipzig in 1834, working 
mainly at galvanism, electro-chemistry, and the 
theory of colour. In 1839, from disease of the 
eyes, he abandoned these branches for philosophy 
and psycho-physics, or the study of the relations 
of physiology and psychology, expounded in his 
Elemente der Psychophysik (1860). Besides works 
on galvanism he wrote some books on belief and 
on the soul, and smaller miscellaneous works. 
For his psycho-physical law see Ward in Mind 
for 1876. See his Correspondence (1890), and 
Life by Kuntze (1891). [Fekh'ntr.] 

Fechter, Charles Albert, actor, was born in 
London, 23d October 1824. He was educated in 
France as a sculptor, but, making his debut on 
the stage in 1840, he soon was popular. In 1860 
he appeared in London in an English version of 
Ruy Bias, and next year astonished Londoners by 
his impersonations of Hamlet and of Othello. 
He became lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, play- 
ing the chief part in most of the pieces produced. 
In 1869 and 1872 ho paid visits to the United 
States, where he thenceforward remained. HP 
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died at his farm near Quakertown, Pennsylvania, 
5th August 1879. [FekK-ter.] 

Feith, Rhunvis, Dutch poet, was born 7th 
February 1758, at Zwolle, became mayor of Zwolle 
in 1780, and died 8th February 1824. His Oden 
on Gedichten (1790-1810) are lyrical. Of his 
tragedies the best known are Thirza (1784), 
Johanna Gray (1791), and I)ies de Castro (1793). 
His polished prose, Brieven (1784-94), contains 
much fine criticism. [Fit.} 

Felix, Antonius, or Claudius, a Roman pro. 
curator of Judaea in the time of the apostle Paul 
(Acts xxiv.), was a freedman of Claudius I. and 
brother of his favourite Pallas. Josephus says 
he cleared the country of robbers and suppressed 
the chaotic seditions of the Jews ; but his cruelty, 
lust, and greed were unbounded. Recalled in 62 
a.d., he narrowly escaped execution. 

Felix, the name of five popes.— Felix I., who 
succeeded in 269, has been put, doubtfully, 
amongst the martyrs.— Felix II. was the first 
antipope, being consecrated when Liberius was 
banished (356) for refusing to condemn Atha* 
nasius. When Liberius was restored (357) Felix 
retired ; but he was ultimately regarded as a 
saint and martyr.— Under Felix III., pope in 
483-492, began the first disruption between the 
Churches of the East and West. — Felix IV. was 
appointed by Theodoric in 526, and died in 530. — 
For Felix V. see Amadeus. 

Felix, Sr, with his sister and fellow- sufferer 
Regula, the patron saint of Zurich. Early in the 
3d century he preached Christ there, and was 
beheaded on the site of the great cathedral. — 
Another St Felix, a Burgundian, was first Bishop 
of Duuwich from 631 to 647. 

Fell, John, Dean of Christ Church and Bishop 
of Oxford, was born 23d June 1625, his father, Dr 
Samuel Fell (1584-1649), being also Dean of Christ 
Church, of which the boy became a student. He 
volunteered for the king, and with three others 
contrived to maintain the Church of England 
services during the Commonwealth ; at the 
Restoration he was made Canon and four months 
later Dean of Christ Church, royal chaplain, and 
D.D. He governed the college strictly, restored 
its buildings, was liberal to poor scholars, and did 
much to promote learning. In 1676 he became 
Bishop of Oxford, without giving up his deanery. 
He rebuilt the episcopal palace at Cuddesdon, and 
died 10th July 1686. * I do not like thee, Doctor 
Fell/ is ascribed to Tom Brown (q.v.). 

Fellowes, Edmund Horace, born in London in 
1870, since 1900 a minor canon at St George’s, 
Windsor, has edited The English Madrigal School 
(36 vols. 1912-24) and The English School ofLutenist 
Song-Writers (31 vols. 1920-28). 

Fellows, SirCharles(1799-1S60), archeologist, 
discovered in 1838 the ruins of Xanthus, ancient 
capital of Lycia, and those of Tlos, and in 1839 the 
ruins of thirteen cities ; from these he later so* 
lected marbles, casts, &c., for the British Museum. 
He wrote a Journal written during an Excursion in 
Asia Minor (1839), Discoveries in Lycia (1841), &c. 

Felltham, Owen (c. 1602-68), author of Be * 
solves , Divine , MoraU, Foliticall (1620-28), was bom 
in Suffolk, and lived at Great Billing, Nortliants. 

Felton, Cornelius Conway (1807-62), born at 
West Newbury, Mass., became in 1884 Eliot pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard College, and in 1860 
president. He published translations of modem 
European works and editions of G reek classics ; 
also Greece, Ancienf and Jifodeftt0867). 


Felton, John (c. 1695-1628), a Suffolk captain. 
the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham. 

F6nelon, Francois de Salionao de la Mothe 
was bom August 6, 1651, at the ch&teau de 
F^nelon in P6rigord. At twenty he entered the 
seminary of St Sul pice in Paris, and received 
holy orders in 1675. After some time spent in 
parochial duties, he was in 1678 named director 
of an institution for women converts to the 
Catholic faith. Here he wrote De I'Educaiion 
des Filles; and next he became head of amission 
sent, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), to preach among the Protestants of 
Poitou. In 1689 he was appointed by Louis 
XIV. preceptor of his grandson, the young Duke 
of Burgundy ; and as such wrote the Fables, the 
Dialogues of the Dead , and the History of the Ancient 
Philosophers. He was presented by the king 
to the abbey of St Valery (1694) and to the arch- 
bishopric of Cambrai (1695). He had formed in 
1687 the acquaintance of tne celebrated quietist 
mystic, Madame Guyon (q.v.); and, convinced 
of the unfairness of the outcry which made her 
responsible for the grosser quietism of Molinos. 
he advised her to submit her book to Bossuet 
(q.v.). In the condemnation of the book by this 
prelate F6nelon acquiesced ; but, as Madame 
Guyon made a formal submission to the Church, 
he refused to join in any personal condemna- 
tion. Bossuet then prepared the Instruction ; 
this F6nelon disapproved, and composed his own 
Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intbrieure in de- 
fence of certain of Madame Guyon’s doctrines. 
A fierce controversy ensued, and in the end 
F^nelon submitted his book to the judgment 
of the Holy See. But the controversy was 
maintained till the long-delayed decision of the 
pope brought it to a close in 1099, by a brief 
condemning the Maximes des Saints, The readi- 
ness with which F6nelon accepted this decision 
constitutes, in the eyes of his fellow-church- 
men, one of his highest titles to glory. Fine- 
ion’s Telbnaque (1699) was regarded by the king 
as a masked satire upon his court. Louis’s 
anger knew no bounds, and F^nelon was strictly 
restrained within his diocese. From this date 
lie lived almost exclusively for his flock; but 
in the revived Jansenistic dispute he engaged 
earnestly on the side of orthodoxy. He died 
January 7, 1715. The works of Fdnelon are 
very voluminous, and on every variety of sub- 
jects— Dialogues des Moris, Dialogues sur VElo- 
quence, Lettres sur Religion et Metaphysique. TraiU 
sur I'Existence de Dieu , a work on the temporal 
power of the popes, &c. His correspondence is 
very extensive. See Bausset’s edition of the 
Works (22 vols. 1821-24), his Histoire ds Ftndon 
(1808 ; new ed. 1862), the Correspondance (1827- 

29), and Gosselin’s edition of the Works (10 vols. 
Paris, 1851) ; the Chevalier de Ramsay’s VU de 
Finclon (1723); Finelon d Cambrai, by E. de 
Broglie (1884) ; monographs by Paul Janet (1896 ; 
trans. 1914), J. Leinaitre (1910), H. Brdmond 


tolirance de Finelon (1872), accuses F6nelon~of 
cruelty towards the Protestants. [Fay-n'lon?,] 

g F orob Manvillk (1831-1909), a popular 
and voluminous writer of novels, storta ferboyi. 
&o., was born in London. 
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Elizabeth 0792-1815), a London 
rvant, hanged for attempting to poison her 
lployers, though she to the last protested, 
id thousands believed in, her iimpoQpoQ, 
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Fenwlok, Sir John (c. 1645-97), after serving 
In the array, in 1688 became Tory A1.P. for Nor- 
thumberland. He entered ardently into the 
Assassination Plot, and in 1696, being committed 
to the Tower, made an artful confession involving 
several Whig leaders in the Jacobite intrigues. 
The only witness against him had been spirited 
out of the country, but the Whig party secured 
the passing of a bill of attainder under which he 
was beheaded. 

Ferdausi. See Firdausi. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, V. of Castile, II. of 
Aragon and Sicily, and III. of Naples, was born 
at Sos in Aragon, 10th Alarch 1452, the son of 
John II. of Navarre and Aragon. In 1469 
he married Isabella, sister of Henry IV. of 
Castile. On Henry’s death in 1474 most of the 
nobles refused to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of his daughter Juana, and proclaimed Isabella 
and Ferdinand, who in 1479 emerged victorious 
from the civil war that ensued. On the death 
of John (1479) the crowns of Aragon and Castile 
were united under Ferdinand and Isabella ; Isa- 
bella retaining sole authority in Castilian affairs. 
Ferdinand’s talents found scope in his own king- 
dom, faction, robbery, and outrage being rife 
throughout the country. The suppression of 
the banditti he accomplished by reorganising the 
santa hermandad , or ‘holy brotherhood,’ a kind 
of militia-police, which also helped to break the 
power of the feudal aristocracy. The establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478-80 likewise 
helped to lessen the nobles’ influence ; and Fer- 
dinand increased his power by vesting in him- 
self the grand-mastership of the military orders. 
In all his schemes he was ably seconded by his 
queen and by Cardinal Ximenes. The year 1492 
opened with the fall of Granada, which marked 
the end of the long struggle with the Aloors ; 
and in August Columbus set sail from Palos. 
The Jews were immediately expelled from the 
conquered kingdom ; and, a few years after, the 
privileges secured to the Moors were faithlessly 
withdrawn, baptism or exile being offered as 
alternatives. By these two acts the most in- 
dustrious and civilised inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula were driven from it. The discovery of 
America gave Spain for a time supremacy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. From France Fer- 
dinand recovered by treaty the counties of 
Rousillon and Cerdagne (now the Pyren^es- 
Orientales) ; in 1495 he formed the Holy League 
with the pope, the emperor, Milan and Venice, 
and ultimately England, under which Gonsalvo 
di Cordova twice drove the French out of 
Naples, the second time in 1503, after which it 
remained in Ferdinand’s possession. 

In 1504 Isabella died, and Ferdinand at once 
had his insane daughter Juana proclaimed queen 
of Castile, and himself regent. In 1505 he mar- 
ried Germaine de Foix, a niece of Louis XII. 
of France. After Isabella’s death he was com- 
pelled to reverse his former policy and buy off 
French claims on Naples, besides being frequently 
in straits for money, so that he was for some time 
unable to complete the dowry required to secure 
the marriage of his daughter Catharine with 
Henry, Prince of Wales. But he took part in 
the league of Cambrai against Venice in 1508, 
conquered Oran in 1509, and in 1512 made him- 
self master of Navarre — thus becoming monarch 
of Spain from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. He 
died 23d January 1516, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, best known as the Emperor Charles V. 
Ferdinand was unsurpassed in ap age of cunning 


diplomatists. To him and Isabella Spain owes 
her unity and greatness as a nation and the 
foundation of the imperial influence which she 
exercised over Europe. See Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1838) ; Baron de Nervo’s Isabella the 
Catholic (trans. 1897), and I. L. Plunket’s (1915). 

Ferdinand I., Holy Roman emperor from 1556 to 
1564, was born in Spain in 1503. He was the 
son of Philip I., and succeeded his brother, 
Charles V., in the empire in 1556, having been 
elected king of the Romans in 1531. In 1521 
Ferdinand had married the daughter of the 
king of Bohemia and Hungary ; and when her 
childless brother Louis fell in 1526 in battle with 
the Turks he claimed the crown. This involved 
him in a struggle with John Zapolya, who laid 
claim to Hungary, and who was supported by 
the sultan Soliman. Ferdinand at last bought 
off the Turks and secured Hungary and Bohemia. 
He attempted to reconcile his Protestant and 
Catholic subjects, and urged, though fruitlessly, 
the reformation of abuses on the Council of Trent. 
He died in 1564, and was succeeded by his son, 
Alaxiinilian II. See a work by Bucholtz (1S38). 

Ferdinand n., Holy Roman emperor, bom at 
Graz, 9th July 1578, was grandson of Ferdi- 
nand 1., his father being the younger brother of 
Alaxiinilian, and was educated by the Jesuits. 
As soon as he succeeded to his own duchy of 
Styria, he set about putting down Protestantism 
by force. He attempted the same in Bohemia 
and Hungary, of which countries he had been 
elected king during the lifetime of the childless 
emperor Alatthias, and with the aid of the 
Catholic League and of the Elector of Saxony 
subdued them, while by merciless persecution he 
re-established Catholicism. Meanwhile he had 
been elected emperor of Germany (1619) ; and the 
war now became the terrible ‘Thirty Years’ War.’ 
The imperial generals, Tilly and Wallenstein, 
were opposed by the Protestant states of Lower 
Saxony, headed by Christian IV. of Denmark ; 
but the confederates, defeated by Tilly, were 
forced to conclude peace at Liibeck in 1629. 
Ferdinand now issued an edict taking away from 
all German Protestants nearly all the rights they 
had acquired by a century of struggles ; and the 
troops of Wallenstein and of the League were 
immediately set to work to carry it out — an 
enterprise arrested by the dismissal of Wallen- 
stein, the opposition of Richelieu, and the ad- 
vent of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. After 
the murder of Wallenstein, at which Ferdinand 
connived, the imperial commander, Gallas, by 
the victory of Nordlingen (1634) detached Saxony 
from the Swedish alliance ; but the ability of 
the Swedish generals and the open part that 
France now took in the contest brought back 
the balance of victory to the Protestant arms. 
Ferdinand died 15th February 1637. See German 
Life by Hurter (1864). 

Ferdinand III., Holy Roman emperor, 1637 to 
1657, was the son of Ferdinand II., and was bom 
at Graz, 11th July 1608. He was not so much 
under Jesuit influence as his father, and was 
inclined for peace; and though the conflicting 
interests of the belligerents made this impossible 
for years, a congress met at Aliinster in 1643, and 
the Peace of Westphalia was secured in 1648. 
He died 2d April 1657. 

Ferdinand I., emperor of Austria from 1835 to 
1848, the eldest son of Francis I. by his second 
marriage with Alaria Theresa, princess of the 
Two Sicilies, was born at Vienna, 19th April 1793. 
When he succeeded his father in 1835 it was 
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expected that he would inaugurate a liberal 
policy, but absolutist principles triumphed, and 
Metternich governed. When the revolutionary 
movement broke out in 1847-48, Ferdinand con- 
sented to the dismissal of Metternich and the 
appointment of a responsible ministry, and 
granted the outlines of a constitution. But 
the October insurrection in Vienna obliged him 
to retire to Olmiitz, where, on 2d December 
1848, he abdicated in favour of his nephew, 
Francis Joseph. He afterwards lived in retire- 
ment at Prague, and died there 29th June 1875. 

Ferdinand I., king of the Two Sicilies, third 
son of Charles III. of Spain, was born 12th 
January 1751. When Charles ascended the 
Spanish throne in 1759 Ferdinand succeeded him 
in Naples, under a regency, as Ferdinand IV. 
After his marriage, in 1768, with Maria Carolina, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, he fell completely 
under her influence, and lost his popularity. He 
joined England and Austria against France in 
1798, but in 1801 he was forced to make a treaty 
with Napoleon. A violation of this treaty com- 
pelled him in 1806 to take refuge in Sicily, under 
English protection. The French took posses- 
sion of Naples, which Napoleon bestowed first 
on his brother Joseph, and afterwards on Murat. 
Ferdinand was reinstated by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and next year united his two 
states into the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
His queen had died in 1814. A popular move- 
ment in 1820 compelled him to introduce a con- 
stitution, but with Austrian help he established 
a rigorous despotism. He died 4th January 1825, 
and was succeeded by his son, Francis I. See 
Cordy Jeaffresou, The Queen of Naples and Lord 
Nelson (1889). 

Ferdinand H., king of the Two Sicilies, son 
of Francis I., was born 12tli January 1810, and 
succeeded his father in 1830. His first wife, a 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel I., dying in 1836, 
he married Maria Theresa, daughter of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, and gave himself up 
to Austrian counsels. Henceforward Naples be- 
came the scene of incessant conspiracy, insur- 
rection, and political prosecutions. Ferdinand 
yielded to the storm of 1S48, and granted a 
constitution, but the Sicilians mistrusted his 
pledges and declared that he had forfeited the 
Sicilian crown. Ferdinand called the promised 
national parliament, but quickly dismissed it. 
He subdued the revolt in Sicily by the bombard- 
ment of its chief cities that earned him the 
epithet of 4 Bomba.’ He now set aside the con- 
stitution, while all who had taken part in re- 
forms were subjected to those persecutions which 
the Letters of Mr Gladstone in 1851 held up to 
the execration of the world. Bomba died 22d 
May 1S59, and was succeeded by his son Francis 
IL (1836-94), the weak and cowardly ‘ Bombino,* 
who fell in 1860-61 before Garibaldi and Italian 
unity. See Nisco, Ferdinando II. (1884). 

Ferdinand III., Grand-duke of Tuscany and 
Archduke of Austria, was born at Florence, 6th 
May 1709. When his father, Leopold II., became 
emporor in 1790, ho succeeded him ns Duke of 
Tuscany. Here he inaugurated many reforms, 
encouraged commorco, and opened up good roads. 
He was the first to recognise the French Republic 
in 1792. Next year Russia and Britain con- 
strained him to become n passive member of the 
coalition against Franco, but on the French occu- 
pation of Piedmont in 1795 he resumed friendly 
relations with France. In 1797, to save his 
states from annexation, Ferdinand conoluded 


a very unfavourable treaty with Bonaparte. 
French intrigues drove him into an Austrian 
alliance, and Bonaparte declared war against 
Austria and Tuscany. In 1799 Ferdinand retired 
to Vienna, and at the peace of LunAville (1801) 
renounced all claim on Tuscany, but the peace of 
Paris reinstated him, 1814. He died June 17, 1824. 

Ferdinand I., ex-king of Bulgaria, born in Vien- 
na, Feb. 26, 1861, was the youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Princess Clemen- 
tine of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe and 
served in the Austrian army. On the abdication 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, Ferdinand was 
offered and accepted the crown in August 1887. 

In 1908 he proclaimed Bulgaria independent, and 
took the title of king or tsar. Joining the Balkan 
League against Turkey (1912), Bulgaria gained 
part of Thrace and access to the Jigean ; but 
breaking the league, she lost her gains in 
Macedonia and Adrianople, and had to cede part 
of the Dobrudja to Rumania (1913). Allying him- 
self with the Central Powers, he invaded Serbia 
in October 1915. His armies routed, 4 Foxy Fer- 
dinand ’ abdicated Oct. 4, 1918, his son, Boris III, 
(1894-1943), succeeding him. He died in 1948. 

Ferdusi. See Firdausi. 

Ferguson, Adam, philosopher and historian, 
was born 20th June 1723, at Logierait in Perth- 
shire, where his father was parish minister. He 
studied at St Andrews and Edinburgh, and as 
chaplain to the Black Watch was present at 
Fontenoy (1745). In 1757 he succeeded David 
Hume as keeper of the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, and was next professor, first of Natural 
Philosophy (1759), and subsequently (1704) of 
Moral Philosophy. He accompanied the young 
Earl of Chesterfield (1774) on his travels on the 
Continent, and acted as secretary to the com- 
mission sent out by Lord North to try to arrange 
the disputes with the North American colonies 
(1778-79). Ill-health compelled him in 1785 to 
resign his professorship, in which he was sue. 
ceeded by Dugald Stewart. He next travelled on 
the Continent, then lived at Neidpatli Castle, 
and latterly at St Andrews, where he died 22d 
February 1816. His works are an Essay on 
Civil Society (1766), Institutes of Moral Philosophy 
(1772), History of the Roman Republic (1782 ; long 
a standard authority), and Moixil and Politiou 
Science (1792). See Memoir by John Small (1864). 

Ferguson, David (c. 1523-98), a witty Scottish 
reformer, originally a glover, and for more than 
thirty years minister at Dunfermline. 

Ferguson, James. See Ferguson, Robert. 

Ferguson, James, astronomer, was born, a day- 
labourer’s son, at Rothiemay, Banffshire, 25th 
April 1710. While keeping sheep he was con- 
stantly busy in making mechanical modelB, and 
at night in mapping the stars with a stretched 
thread and beads strung upon it. After working at 
various employments, he took to drawing patterns 
for embroidery, copying pictures and prints with 
pen and ink, and drawing portraits, first in Edin- 
burgh, and then in London ; his leisure time 
being given to astronomical pursuits. In 1748 
he began lecturing on astronomy and mechanics. 
In 1761 he received from George III. a pension if 
£50, and was elected F.R.S. in 1763. He ndtr 
lectured throughout the country, and frrote 
assiduously on nis favourite subjects. He died 
1 6th N ovem ber 1776. Ferguson's principal 
are Astronomy explained upon Newton'* 

(1766 ; 13th ed. revised by Brewster^ Up 
Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
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and Optics (1760 ; also edited by Brewster, 1805). 
See Life by Henderson (1807 ; 2d ed. 1S70). 

Ferguson, John (1787-1856), an Irvine million- 
aire who left £400,000 for religious purposes. 

Ferguson, Patrick, inventor of the breech- 
loading rifle, was born in 1744 at Pitfour, Aber- 
deenshire, and served in the army in Germany 
and Tobago. In 1776 he patented his rifle, firing 
seven shots a minute, and sighted for ranges 
of from 100 to 500 yards ; and with it he armed 
a corps of loyalists, who helped at the battle 
of Brandywine (1777) to defeat the Americans. 
On 7th October 17S0 Major Ferguson fell, defend- 
ing King’s Mountain, South Carolina. See James 
Ferguson’s Two Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

Ferguson, Robert, the * Plotter,’ was born 
about 1037, near Alford, in Aberdeenshire, and in 
1662 was ousted as a Presbyterian from the 
Kentish vicarage of Godmersham. He played for 
ten years a leading part in every treasonable 
scheme against the last two Stuart kings, and 
twice had to flee the kingdom. But after the 
Revolution, of which in 1706 he published a His- 
tory, he conspired as busily for the Jacobite 
cause. He died in 1714.— His younger brother, 
James, commanded a brigade at Blenheim, and 
died at Bois-le-Duc in 1705. See Ferguson the 
Plotter (1887), by James Ferguson, and his Two 
Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

Ferguson, Sir Samuel, poet and Celtic 
scholar, was born at Belfast, 10th March 1810, and 
called to the Irish bar in 1838. He was appointed 
in 1807 first Deputy-keeper of Irish Records. 
As president of the Royal Irish Academy lie gave 
a powerful impetus to the study of early Insn 
art. Knighted in 1878, he died 9th August 1S80. 
His spirited poems were published as Lays of the 
Western Gael (1805), Congal (1872), Poenis (1880), 
and The Forging of the Anchor (1883). His edition 
of the Leabhar Breac appeared in 1876 ; his Ogham 
Inscriptions in 18S7. See Life by his widow (2 
vols. 1890). 

Ferguson, William Gouw (c. 1633-95), a Dutch 
painter of dead game and still life, born in Scotland. 

Fergusson, James, historian of architecture, 
was born at Ayr, 22d January 1808, and after ten 
years as an indigo-planter in Bengal, explored 
nearly every corner of India, studying the rock- 
temples, which were illustrated in his earliest 
works. His History of Architecture (1865-70 ; 3d 
ed. 1894) appeared first as a Handbook in 1855. 
Besides works on fortification, he also published 
The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(1851), Tree aiul Serpent Worship (1809), and Rude 
Stone Monuments (1872). He died 9th Jan. 1886. 

Fergusson, Sir James, statesman, was born 
at Edinburgh, 18th March 1832, and educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. He succeeded as sixth 
baronet in 1849, entered the army in 1854, and 
was wounded at Inkermann. He represented 
Ayrshire in 1854-57 and in 1859-68 in the Con- 
servative interest. In 1800-67 he was under- 
secretary for India, and in 1807-68 under-secre- 
tary of state. He was governor of South 
Australia (1SU8-73), governor of New Zealand 
(1873-74), and governor of Bombay (1880-85). 
In 1885 elected for Manchester, he was Foreign 
under-secretary in 1886-91, and Postmaster-gen- 
eral in 1891-2. He perished in the earthquake at 
Kingston, Jamaica, 14th January 1907. 

Fergusson, Robert, Scottish poet, born at Edin- 
burgh 5th September 1750, was educated there, 
at Dundee, and at St Andrews University, where 
lio wrot© verses. He returned to Edinburgh, and 

12 * 


was employed in the office of the commissary 
clerk, contributing to Ruddiman's Wtekly Maga* 
zine poems which gained him such local repu- 
tation as proved his ruin — convivial excesses 
permanently injured his health. Religious 
melancholy became complete insanity after an 
accidental injury to his head. He died 16th 
Oct. 1774, and was buried in Canongate church- 
yard. Burns placed a stone over his grave in 
1789. Fergusson possessed vigour, fancy, fluency, 
v and humour, but lacked imagination and passion. 
His poems were collected in 1773 ; later editions by 
Ruddiman (1779), Irving (1S80), Chambers (1840), 
Grosart (1851; Life, 1898), Ford (1905, 1916), 
Dickins (1925). See Fairley’s Bibliography (1916). 

Fergusson, Sir William, surgeon, was bom at 
Prestonpans, 20th March ISOS. He studied medi- 
cine in Edinburgh, and in 1S30 became a surgeon 
in the Infirmary. In 1840 he went to London to 
occupy the chair of Surgery in King’s College. 

In 1800 he was made a baronet, in 1807 serjeant- 
surgeon to the Queen, and in 1870 president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. He died 
10th February 1877. See Life by H. Smith (1877). 

Ferishtah, or Firishta, Persian historian 
(15507-1615 ?>, was horn at Astrabad, went as a 
child to India, became captain in the bodyguard 
of the Prince of Ahmednagar, and on his depo- 
sition went to Bijapur (15S9). His great History 
of the Mohammedan power in India (1609) was 
translated by Col. Briggs (1831-32). 

Fermat, Pierre de (1001-65), French mathe- 
matician, made many discoveries in the properties 
of numbers, probabilities, and geometry. See Life 
by Tanpiac (Montauban, 1879). 

Fern, Fanny. See Parton. 

Fernandez, Juan, a Spanish pilot who in 1503 
discovered the Pacific island named after him. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, born in 1592, entered Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, studied medicine, travelled 
on the Continent (1613-18), engaged in busi- 
ness, and in 1024 was returned to parliament. 
But in 1625 he retired to Little Gidding in 
Huntingdonshire, and founded the religious com- 
mnnity familiar to readers of J. H. Shorthouse’s 
John Inglesant; next year Laud ordained him 
deacon. The community numbered some thirty 
persons, who with constant services and per- 
petual prayer combined the occupation of fine 
bookbinding. Nicholas died 4th December 1037 ; 
but the ‘ Arminian Nunnery’ was not broken up 
by the Puritans till ten years afterwards. See the 
two Lives of Ferrar, one by his brother John, 
edited by Mayor (1855), and Nicholas Ferrar , edited 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter (1892). 

Ferrar, Robert, from 1548 to 1554 Protestant 
bishop of St Davids, was burnt in London, 30th 
March 1555. 

Ferrara, Andrea, a broadsword-maker of the 
10th century, probably born in Ferrara, who 
with his brother was in great repute as an 
armourer at Belluno in 1585. It is said that ho 
tempered sword-blades by the method employed 
by the smiths of Damascus. See Comhill Maga- 
zine, vol. xii. (1805). [Fer-rah-ra. ] 

Ferrari, Gaudenzio (1484-1546), Italian painter, 
most of whose works are in the Lombard galleries. 
See study by E. Halsey (1904). [Fer-rah'ree.] 
Ferrari, Paolo (1822-89), Italian dramatist, 
was born at Modena, and wrote many excellent 
comedies, including Goldoni (1852) and Parini t 
la ScUira (1857). In 1860 he became professor 
of History at Modena, and afterwards at Milan. 
See Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies (1895). 
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Ferreira, Antonio (1528-69), Portuguese poet. 

Ferrel, William (1817-91), American meteor- 
ologist, invented a tide-predicting machine. 

Ferrers, Laurence Shirley, Earl (1720-60), 
the last nobleman who died a felon’s death in 
England, in a paroxysm of passion killed his old 
land-steward in January 1760, for which, being 
tried by his peers in Westminster Hall, he was 
hanged at Tyburn. 

Ferrey, Benjamin (1810-80), architect, was 
born at Christchurch, and died in London. 

Ferrler, Sir David, F.R.S., LL.D., localiser of 
brain functions, was born at Aberdeen in 1843, 
graduated there in 1863, and, after a sojourn at 
Heidelberg, took his M.D. at Edinburgh in 1868. 
In 1872 he was appointed professor at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and afterwards physician to its and 
other hospitals. In 1876 he published The Func - 
twTis of the Brain ; in 1878 The Localisation of 
Cerebral Disease. He founded and edited the 
journal Brain. Knighted in 1911, he died in 1928. 

Ferrier, James Frederick, metaphysician, 
was born in Edinburgh, 16th June 1808. His 
father was a brother of Miss Ferrier, the novelist ; 
his mother, a sister of Christopher North. He 
graduated B.A. atOxford in 1831, and next year was 
admitted to the Scottish bar, but never practised. 
In 1842 he became professor of History at Edin- 
burgh, in 1S45 of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews. 
Ferrier early attracted notice by his metaphysical 
essays in Blackwood's Magazine. In his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (1854) he endeavours to construct 
a system of idealism in a series of propositions 
demonstrated after the manner of Euclid. He 
died at St Andrews, 11th June 1864. See Life by 
his son-in-law, Sir Alexander Grant, prefixed to 
his Lectures on Greek Philosophy (1866). 

Ferrier, Susan Edmonstone, novelist, was 
born in Edinburgh, 7th September 1782. Her 
first work, Marriage (1818), was followed by The 
Inheritance (1824) and Destiny (1S31); for the 
three she received £150, £1000, and £1700. Miss 
Ferrier enjoyed the friendship of Sir Walter 
Scott, who was by some for a time credited with 
the authorship of her tales. Her ‘ Recollections 
of Visits to Ashiestiel and Abbotsford ’ were pub- 
lished, with a Memoir, in Bentley's edition of her 
works (1881). She died at Edinburgh, 5th Nov. 
1854. See Life by her grand-nephew (1899). 
Ferrucci, Andrea (1465-1526), Italian sculptor. 

Ferry, Jules Franqois Camille, French 
statesman, born at Saint Di6 in the Vosges, 
5th April 1882, was admitted to the Paris bar in 
1854, and identified himself with the opponents 
of the Empire. In 1869 he was elected to the 
Corps L^gislatif, where he voted against the 
war with Prussia ; and during the siege of Paris 
(1870-71) he was mayor of the city. He was 
minister to Athens in 1872-73, and as minister of 
Public Instruction (1879) brought forward a bill 
excluding Jesuits from the schools. The clause 
was twice thrown out in the senate, but the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was effected by decrees 
founded on obsolete laws, and brought about the 
dissolution of the ministry in September 1880. 
M. Ferry then formed a cabinet, which lasted till 
November 1881. His last ministry (1883-85) fell 
through his policy of ‘colonial expansion/ in- 
volving war in Madagascar and Tonking. He 
died March 17, 1893. See his Discours (1898-97), 
and study by A. Rambaud (1903). [ Fer'ree .] 

Ferseii, Hans Axel, Comte de (1755-1810), a 
Swedish marshal, some time in the French service, 
who, disguised as a coachman, drove the royal 


family in the flight to Varennes (1791), and who 
was murdered by a Stockholm mob on a felse 
charge of having poisoned the crown-prince. Sea 
Gaulot’s A Friend of the Queen (Eng. tr. 1898), 

Fesch, Joseph, Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons 
was born 3d January 1763, at Ajaccio, the half! 
brother of Letizia Ramolino, Bonaparte’s mother 
He took holy orders, but became commissary to the 
revolutionary Army of the Alps in Italy. Having 
resumed the clerical habit, he helped on the con- 
cordat with Pope Pius VII. in 1801, and was 
raised to be Archbishop of Lyons (1802) and 
cardinal (1803). In 1804 he was French ambas- 
sador to Rome, and two years later he was ap- 
pointed associate and successor of Dalberg, Prince 
Primate of the Confederation of the Rhine. At 
a conference of clergy in Paris in 1810 he gave 
utterance to views which lost him the favour 
of Napoleon, who was further exasperated by 
his letter to the pope, then (1812) in captivity 
at Fontainebleau. At the approach of the 
Austrians in 1814 he fled to Rome, where he 
died, 13th May 1839. See Life by Ricard fPar 
1893). [Fes/i.] V 

Festus, Porcius, Roman procurator of Judaea, 
who succeeded Felix 60 a.d. In 62 Paul defended 
himself before him. See Acts xxv. 


Festus, Sextus Pompeius, was a 2d century 
Latin grammarian. Of his alphabetical epitome 
of the lost work of Verrius Flaccus, De Verbonttn 
Signification , in twenty books, only the latter 
half (M— V) survives in a mutilated MS. at 
Naples. There is a (9th c.) meagre abstract of the 
whole. See editions by Muller (1839) and Lindsay 


Fdtis, Francois Joseph (1784-1871), professor 
at the Paris Conservatory (1821) and director of 
the Brussels Conservatory (1833), produced a Uni- 
versal Biography of Musicians(1835-44)andGe»eral 
History of Music (1868-76). [Fay-teess.] 

Fettes, Sir William (1750-1836), merchant and 
lord-provost of Edinburgh, from 1804 a baronet, 
left £166,000 to found Fettes College (1870). 


Feuchtwanger, Lion, born at Munich in 1884 
won European fame with Jud Suss (1924) and 
other powerful historical novels. [FoikhVvang-er.] 

Feuerbach, Ludwiq Andreas, German philos- 
opher, fourth son of the following, was born at 
Landshut, 28th July 1804, failed as a lecturer, 
and lived in studious quiet at Bruckberg fof 
twenty years. He wrote against immortality 
(1830) and works on Bacon, Spinoza, Leibnitz/and 
Pierre Bayle ; also Das Wcsen des Chrlstmthums 
(1841), on the nature of religion, which was trans- 
lated into English by George Eliot. Feuerbach 
maintains that all authority above man, and all 
moral obligation, is a delusion ; and the highest 
good is that which is on the whole most 
pleasurable, and consists in resemblance to that 
ideal humanity which man creates for himself, 
and worships as God. The German communists 
degraded this into an atheism which ignored any 
moral or social law imposed on the individual 
from any other source than himself. Feuerbach 
died 13th September 1872. His works were col* 
lected in ten volumes (1846-66). See books by 
Ludwig GrUn (1874), Beyer (1872), Starcke (18851 
Engels (1888), and Bolin (1891). (Foi‘er4wWl] 


Feuerbach, Paul Johann Anselm von, jurist, 
was born 14th November 1776. at Jena, where he 
studied law. He had made a brilliant reputation 
by his Kritik des natiirixchen Rechts (1796) and hia 
Anti-Hobbes (1798); his Lehrbuch des ameintn 
peinlichen Rectos (1801 ; 14th ed. 1847) plaoed him 
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the head of the new school of Rigorists. His 
penal code for Bavaria (1813) was taken as a basis 
for amending the criminal law of several other 
countries. In 1808-11 he published a great col- 
lection of criminal cases. In his Geschworenen • 
gericht (1813-25) he maintained that the verdict 
of a jury is not adequate legal proof of a crime. 
Appointed a judge at Bamberg (1814) and at 
Anspach (1817), he died at Frankfort, 29th May 
1833. See the Life by his son Lud wig (1852). 

Fenlllet, Octave, novelist, born at Saint-L6 in 
La Manche, 11th August 1821, was one of Dumas’ 
literary assistants, and began his own career with 
U Fruit dejendu. From 1848 he published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a series collected in Scenes 
it Proverbes and Scenes et Comedies (1853-56). 
Elected Scribe’s successor in the French Academy 
(1862), and afterwards librarian to the emperor, 
he died in Paris, 29th December 1890. His popu- 
larity began with Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre (1858), and was increased by Sibylle (1862), 
Monsieur de Camors (1867), Julia de Trlcccur (1872), 
&c., besides many successful comedies. [F eh-yay .] 
F6val, Paul Henri Corentin, novelist, born at 
Rennes, 27th September 1817. Of his many novels 
tnay be named Les MysUres de Londres (1844), Le 
Fils du Didble (1847), and Le Bossu (1858) ; some 
had an extraordinary run when dramatised. He 
died 8th March 1887. [Fay-val.) 

Feydeau, Ernest (1821-73), a French novelist 
whose stories depict the worst features of society 
in the time of the Empire. But Sylvie is a novel 
of much more than ordinary power. [ Fay-do '. ) 

Fiacre, or Fiachrach. St, an Irish anchorite, 
who founded a monastery in France, and died 
about 670. In 1640 one Nicholas Sauvage. a hirer 
of hackney carriages, lived at the Hotel St Fiacre 
In the Rue St Martin. Paris; hence to cabs gener- 
ally was given the name fiacre. 

Fibich, Zdenko (1850-1900). Czech composer, 
wrote operas, symphonies, works for solo piano, 
&. He was Kapellmeister in Prague from 1878. 
Fiohte, Johann Gottlieb, philosopher, was 
born at Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, 19th May 
1762; and entering the university of Jena, de- 
voted himself first to theology, then to philo- 
sophy. In 1791 he went to Konigsberg to see 
Kant, and wrote his Kritik alter Offenbarung (1792), 
the fame of which led in 1794 to his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Philosophy at Jena, where 
he expounded his system of transcendental ideal- 
ism. His Wissenschafislehre (1795), his Grundlage 
des Naturrechts (1796), and the System der Sitten - 
lehre (1798) exhibit his philosophy in its earlier 
form. In 1799 an accusation of atheism, fruit- 
lessly refuted, led to his removal to Berlin, where 
he gave private lectures on philosophy. In 1800 
appeared his work On the Vocation of Man . In 
1805 he obtained the chair of Philosophy at 
Erlangen, and delivered his lectures ‘On the 
Nature of the Scholar ’ (1805-6). in 1806 appeared 
his Characteristics of the Present Age, and in 
the same year his Way to the Blessed Life . In 
these works we find his philosophy in its mature 
form. The victories of Napoleon at Auerstadt 
and Jena drew forth the Addresses to the 
German Nation , in which he pointed out the true 
means of national regeneration in a system of 
public education. After the peace the king re- 
quested him to draw up a constitution for a new 
university in Berlin, which was opened in 1810, 
Fichte being elected rector. In 1813 the war of 
independence broke out, and the hospitals of 
Berlin were soon crowded with patients. Fichte s 
wife offered her services as a nurse, was seized 


with fever, and recovered, but her husbaud 
caught the infection, and died 27th January 1814. 
The fundamental idea of the Wissenschaftslehre 
is that of a primitive act of consciousness ; 
the Ego, or I, affirms itself, simply and uncondi- 
tionally. But in this self-affirmation it necessarily 
posits a negative, a Non-ego, an opposite which is 
not itself— i.e. the objective world, or nature. 
In his more popular writings, from 1800 onward, 
Fichte’s transcendentalism assumes a more pro- 
foundly religious character, the centre of the 
system being now an Absolute Ego , in whose self- 
determination all the Non-ego is determined— the 
One Universal Being or God, of whom all finite 
existence is but a manifestation. See Fichte, by 
Prof. Adamson (1881); Fichtes Leben, by his sou 
(1831); Kroger’s translation of the Wissenschafts- 
lehre and the Natu rrecht (Phil. 186S-69; London, 
1889); and the Memoir by Dr William Smith, 
prefixed to his translation of the Popular Works 
(4th ed. 18S9).— His son, Immanuel Hermann von 
Fichte, born at Jena, 18th July 1797, was ap- 
pointed professor of Philosophy at Bonn in 1836, 
and from 1842 to 1863 held a chair at Tubingen. 
He was ennobled in 1867, and died at Stuttgart, 
8th August 1879. He wrote, as a decided theist, 
works on speculative theology (1847), ethics 
(1850), anthropology (1856), psychology (1864), 
and immortality (1873). [Fikh-teh.] 

Ficino, Marsilio, Platonist, bom at Florence 
in 1433, was appointed by Cosmo de’ Medici in 
1463 president of an academy for the diffusion 
of the Platonic doctrines, which Ficino held to 
be the basis and confirmation of Christianity. 
Having at the age of forty entered the Church, 
he was made rector of two churches in Florence 
and canon of the cathedral. His theological sys- 
tem is a strange medley of incongruous views. 
He died in 1499. His works were published at 
Basel in 1491. See R. L. Poole’s Medicevul Thought 
in Theology (1884). [Fi-tchee'no.] 

Fick, August (1833-1916), philologist, was born 
near Minden, studied at Gottingen, and became 
professor there (1876) and (1887) at Breslau. He 
retired in 1891. His great comparative Indo- 
Germanic dictionary (1870 ; 4th ed. 1890-94) was 
followed by works on Greek personal names, the 
original language of the Iliad, &c. 

Field, David Dudley, jurist, was born in 
Haddam, Conn., 13th February 1805, and was 
admitted in 1828 to the New York bar, and 
laboured to reform the judiciary system. In 
1857 he was appointed by the state to prepare 
political, civil, and penal codes, of which the last 
has been adopted by New York, and all have 
been accepted by some other states. He did 
much for international law and for law reform 
generally. His Outlines of an International Code 
(2d ed. 1878) were translated into various tongues ; 
his Speeches , Arguments, and Papers till 3 vols. 
(1884-91X He died at New York, 13th April 18J4. 
—His brother, Stephen Johnson Field (1816- 
1899), born in Haddam, settled in California 
where he helped to draw up the state laws, and 
was judge of the Supreme Court in 1S57-59. Ap- 
pointed chief-justice in 1859, he was raised to the 
supreme bench of the United States in 1863. 
Another brother, Cyrus West Field, was born 
in Stockbridge, Mass., 30th November 1819, 
built up a paper-manufacturing business, and 
engaged with enthusiasm in promoting the 
Atlantic telegraph. He organised the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company 
in 1854, and the Atlantic Telegraph Company in 
1856. But he died poor on 12th July 1892. 
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Field, Eugene (1850-95), born at St Louis, 
Missouri, became a journalist at twenty-three, 
and was soon known as humorist and poet. A 
Little Book of Western Verse (1889) was notable; 
With Trumpet and Drum (1892) contains his best 
child’s verses. See Life by S. Thompson (1927). 

Field, John (1782-1837), composer of nocturnes 
and Chopin’s model, was born in Dublin, but 
settled in 1804 in Russians music teacher, return- 
ing to London in 1832. He died at Moscow. See 
Memoir by Grattan Flood (1921). 

Field, Michael, pseudonym o f Katharine Harris 
Bradley (1846-1914) and her niece, Edith Emma 
Cooper (1862-1913), joint-authors of poetic 
dramas and lyrics. 

Fielding, Anthony Vandyke Copley, water- 
colour landscape-painter, was born near Halifax in 
17S7. In 1810 he began to exhibit with the Water- 
colour Society, of which he became president in 
1831. He died at Worthing, 3d March 1855. 

Fielding, Henry, bom at Sharpham Park, 
Glastonbury, 22d April 1707. was the son of 
General Edmund Fielding, of the Denbigh family. 
—A sister, Sarah (1710-08), wrote David Simple 
and other novels ; and his half-brother, Sir John 
Fielding (d. 1780), was the blind Bow Street 
magistrate. Henry went to Eton; in 1725 he 
failed in an attempt to carry ofT a Lyme Regis 
heiress ; his first comedy, Love in Several 
Masques , was produced in 1728 ; and in 1728-29 
he was a student (of literature— not civil law) at 
Leyden University. The Temple Beau was played 
in 1730; and till 1734 he wrote comedies and 
farces. He married in 1734 Charlotte Cradock, 
his model for ‘Sophia Western and for a year 
or more led the life of a country gentleman at 
East Stour. But his wife’s fortune of £1500 
was not inexhaustible, and early in 1736 lie took 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, where he 

£ r £ u ? hfc ? l,t two successful burlesques — Pasquin 
(1736) and the Historical Register (1737). The bold 
satire on the ministry contained in these pieees 
led to the Licensing Act of 1737, which closed 
Fielding’s theatre, and in Nov. 1737 he became a 
student of the Middle Temple. Called to the bar 
in 1740, he did not relinquish literature ; and his 
(Uhut came in 1742 with Joseph Andrews, not long 
after Richardson published his popular Pamela. 
Fielding saw how ridiculous the feebler side of 
Richardson’s morality might be made by trans- 
ferring his heroine’s difficulties to a male hero. 
Designing at first no more than raillery, his plan 
grew, ana Joseph Andrews became a novel of life 
and manners, with a group of characters of which 
one, Parson Adams, is immortal. Three volumes 
of Miscellanies, made up mainly of early work 
(1743), included the surpassing study in irony, 
Mr Jojiathan Wild the Great. At this time Field- 
ing’s means were uncertain, his health already ■ 
broken, and his wife an invalid. Her death 
(1748) left him heart-broken. In 1745 he started 
the True Patriot, a government organ, succeeded 
in 1747 by the Jacobite's Journal In November 
1747 he married his wife’s maid, Mary Daniel; 
and a year later, by the interest of his school- 
fellow Lyttelton, lie became a justice of the 
peace for Westminster. In 1749 he published 
Tom Jones; less than three years later came a 
third novel, Amelia. The remainder of his life 
was a continued struggle with ill-health and a 
harassing vocation. His furthor literary efforts 
were a few pamphlets and the Covent Garden 
Journal (1752). In 1764 he quitted England for 
Lisbon tn search of health, out died there, 8th 
October 1764, aged forty -eight. Fielding Is 


styled by Scott the * Father of the Emrifax 
Novel. In Joseph Andrews he first felt his 
in Tom Jones he perfected his method and mil 
forth his full powers. The skill and variety of 
the book, its close characterisation, its hannineiM 
of illustration, and the wealth of wit, wisdom and 
irony cannot be contested, though there is an over- 
indulgence to certain forms of masculine frailtv 
See Lives by Murphy (1762), Austin Dobson 0880 
1925), Miss Godden (1909), W. L. Cross (l® 

b X Dl ? eon < 1925 )> Blanchard (1920), Jones 
(1933) ; Thackeray s lecture ; and introductions to 
the editions of 1882, 1898, 1903, and 1920. 

Fields, James Thomas, American publisher 
was born in Portsmouth, N.H., in 1817, edited 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1862-70, and lectured 6n 
literary subjects ; he also wrote books of verse 

besides volumes on Hawthorne and Dicker!/ 
He died 24th April 1881. sickens. 

Fieschi, Count Giovanni Luioi de’, of an 
illustrious Genoese house, was born about 1523 
He belonged to a race hereditarily at feud with 
that of the famous admiral, Andrea Doria who 
had restored republican government in Genoa. 
Fieschi organised a plot for the overthrow of 
Doria and the establishment of an oligarchy and 
enrolled a formidable array of accomplices, his 
three brothers among the foremost. Complete 
success seemed at first to crown the conspira- 
tors ; the gates of the city were forced! 2d 
January 1547, the fleet captured, Doria in flight, 
But Fi^ch!, stepping from one galley to another 
at night, fell overboard, and was drowned in the 
harbour The scheme ended here, and Doria 
returned to wreak merciless vengeance on the 
other participators in the plot. See monograph! 

by ^?t r6 n Celesia (1864), Gavazzo (18861 

and Callegan (1892). [Fee-efkee, ] V h 

.. „ Fies t . c ^> Joseph, known by his attempt on the 

i 7 an 0f wa3 born in Corsica in 

1790. In 1830 he got a small government an. 

pointinent, but was dismissed for fraud. With 

several accomplices he constructed an infernal 

machine, which was fired while the king and hia 

party were passing the house, 28th July 1835. 

Eighteen people were killed, but Louis-Philippe 

escaped almost unhurt. Fieschi was seised. 

tried, and executed 16th February 1836# Sea 

Ducamps, V Attentat Fieschi (1877). 

Fiesole, Giovanni da. See Angelico, Fra. 

Fife, Alexander William George Duff 
Duke of, born 10th November 1849, in 1879 
succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Fife, and in 
1889 was created Duke of Fife on his marriage to 
the Princess Louise-Victoria (1867-1931) eldest, 
daughter of King Edward. He died 29th JamLy 

Flgg, James, fencer and pugilist, was born at 
Thame in Oxfordshire, and died in 1784. 

Figueras, Estanislao, Spanish statesman, was 
born at Barcelona, 18th November 1819. For 
taking part in republican plots in 1866 he was 
imprisoued ; but after the expulsion of Isabella 
he became a member of the republican govern- 
ment. On the abdication of King Amadeus In 
1878 he became president of the Spanish republic, 
but resigned soon after. He died4& Madrid, llti 
November 1882. {Fee-gay’raa.] v 

Figuier, Louis (1819-94), born at Montpellier, 
in 1858 became a professor at the Boole de 
Pharmacie in Paris. Amongst hia hooka an 
several on modern science ana industry.. one on 
alchemy, and one la defence of lmmortaUta, 
Many of these have been translated (TOc 0 mm 
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World , The World before the Deluge , 77ie Day a/f«r 
Death, &c.). His wife, Juliette Bouscaren (1829— 
79), wrote several novels. [ Fee-gee-yay .] 

FlldeB, Sir Luke, figure-painter, born in Liver- 
pool in 1844, became known as a woodcut de- 
signer for the magazines, and illustrated Dickens’s 
Edwin Drood (1870). ‘Nightfall,’ his first ex- 
hibit in the Royal Academy (1808), was fol- 
lowed in 1874 by ‘ Applicants for a Casual Ward,’ 
originally a Graphic woodcut, in 1877 by ‘The 
Widower.’ and in 1891 by ‘The Doctor.’ He be- 
came A.R.A. in 1879, R.A. in 1887, a knight in 
1906, K.C.V.O. in 1918, and died 27tli Feb. 1927. 

FilelTo, Francesco (1398 - 1481), humanist, 
was born at Tolentino, lived in Constantinople, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Milan, and died in 
Floreuce. See Life by Rosmini (180S). 

Fillcaia, Vincenzo da (1042-1707), lyrical poet, 
born at Florence, studied there and at Pisa, and 
held a post under the Grand-duke of Tuscany. 
See monograph by Castellani (1890). 

Fillan, St, the son of a Munster prince, became 
abbot of the monastery on the Holy Loch in 
Argyllshire, but withdrew to Upper Glendochart 
(Strathfillan), where he died 9tli January 777. In 
1318 Robert Bruce re-established here an Augus- 
tinian priory. His square-shaped bronze bell, 
and the Quigrich, or bronze head of his pastoral 
staff, are in the Antiquarian Museum at Edin- 
burgh. St Fillans, on Loch Earn, is associated 
with an earlier saint called ‘ the leper.’ 

Fillmore, Millard, from 1850 to 1853 thir- 
teenth president of the United States, was born 
at Summer Hill, Cayuga County, New York, 7th 
January 1800, and died at Buffalo, 8tli March 
1874. A farmer’s son, and bred a wool-carder, he 
educated himself, and became a law-clerk, comp- 
troller of New York State (1847), and vice-presi- 
dent (1848). See Life by Griffis ( 1915 ). 

Filmer, Sir Robert (c. 1590-1653), an extreme 
advocate of the divine right of kings, was born 
at East Sutton, Kent, and in 1C04 entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His views are ex- 
pounded in his Patriarcha, first printed in 
1680, and Freeholder's Grand Inquest (1648). He 
strenuously opposed the witch mania. 

Finch, Heneage, first Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
Chancellor, was born in Kent, probably at Eastwell, 
23d December 1621. He was a cousin’s son of Sir 
John Finch, Baron Finch (1584-1660), speaker 
and lord-keeper. Educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Ox ford, he was called to the bar in 
1646. After the Restoration as solicitor-general 
he took part in the trial of the regicides, and 
became attorney-general (1670) and lord chan- 
cellor (1674). As high steward he presided at the 
trial of Stafford in 1680. He died 18th December 
1682.— His son Daniel 0647-1730), a Tory but not 
a Jacobite statesman, succeeded him as second 
Earl of Nottingham, and in 1729 became also 
sixth Earl of Winchilsea. 

Find'later, Andrew, was born in December 
1810 near Aberdour in Aberdeenshire, graduated 
at Aberdeen, and in 1842-49 was head-master of 
Gordon’s Hospital there. He came to Edinburgh 
(1853) to superintend for Messrs Chambers a new 
edition of the Information for the People (1857), 
edited the first edition of Chaniberss Encyclopedia 
(1860-68), and wrote manuals on Astronomy, 
Philology, Physical Geography, and Physiog- 
raphy. In 1864 Aberdeen University made him 
LL.D. He died in Edinburgh 1st January 1885. 

Finlay, George (1799-1875), the historian of 
Greece, was bom of Scottish parents at Faversham 


in Kent. After studying at Glasgow and Gottin- 
gen Philhellenlsm carried him to Greece, where 
almost all the rest of his life was spent. His 
History oj Greece from the Roman conquest to the 
Greek revolution appeared in 1844-61 (new ed. 

7 vols. 1877, with autobiography). 

FinlaV, R 0 BERTBANNATYNE,VlSC 0 UNT(cr.l 919 ), 

born at Edinburgh in 1842, studied medicine 
there, was called to the English bar in 1 867, and 
was Unionist M.P. for Inverness Burghs ( 885- 
92, 1895-1906), for Edinburgh University (1910- 

16). Solicitor-general (1895-1900; kt. 1895), At- 
torney-general (1900-6), he was Lord Chancellor 
in 1916-19, and in 1920 member of the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. He died in 1929. 
Finlayson, John. See Brothers, Richard. 
Finnian, St, an Irish saint, said to have taught 
3000 pupils at Clonard, died there in 550. 

Finsen, Niels R. ( 1860 - 1904 ), discoverer of the 
curative power of the chemical rays of light 
(sunlight, electric light, Rdntgen rays, &c.) and 
founder of phototherapy, was born in the Faroe 
Isles, and taught anatomy at the university of 
Copenhagen, where he had studied. He accom- 
plished his epoch-making work in spite of chronic 
illness, and got a Nobel prize, 1903. 

Firdausi, or FerdusI, the pen-name of Abu-T 
Kasim Mansur, greatest of Persian poets, was 
born about 940 a. d. near Tus in Kliorassan, and 
after his fifty-eighth year spent some yearsat the 
court of Mahmud of Ghazni. When the Shah 
Ndma was finished in 1008, the poet, receiving 
60,000 silver dirhams instead of the promised 
60,000 gold dinars, fled from Ghazni, leaving 
behind him a scathing satire on the sultan. 
Mahmud at length sent the 60,000 gold dinars to 
Firdausi at Tus, just as his remains were being 
carried to the grave (1020). The Shah Nama , 
based on actual events from the annals of Persia, 
is for the most part composed of mythological 
and fanciful incidents. Firdausi also wrote a 
number of shorter pieces, kasidas, ghazals, &c. 
His Yusuf uZulaykha is on the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife. See Atkinson’s epitome 
of the Shah Ndma (1832 ; new ed. 1892), Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s Epic of Kings (1882), and 
Robinson’s Life of Ferdusi (1876). The complete 
text was edited by Turner Macau (1829). There is 
a complete French translation by Julius Mold, 
with the Persian text (1838-78) ; and an English 
verse translation by A. G. and E. Warner (1905— 
15). [Fir-dou/zee.] 

Firenzuo'la, Agnolo (1493-1548), born at Flor- 
ence, became abbot of Prato, paraphrased the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, and wrote a couple of 
comedies and some licentious poems. 

Firishta. See Ferishtah. 

Firth, Sir Charles Harding (1857-1936 ; kt. 
1922), born at Sheffield, was professor of Modern 
History at Oxford in 1904-25, and wrote much on 
Cromwell and the Protectorate. 

Firth, Mark (1819-80), born at Sheffield, in 
1849 with his father and brother established 
there the great Norfolk steel-works. He was a 
munificent benefactor to Sheffield, his gifts in- 
cluding almshouses, a park, and the Firth Col- 
lege (1879), now included in the university. 

Fischart, Johann (c. 1550-90), German satirist, 
born either at Mainz or Strasburg, studied law at 
Strasburg, became in 1581 advocate to the Imperial 
Chamber at Spires, and in 1585 magistrate at For- 
bach, and died there. In his Rabelaisian works he 
lashes with inexhaustible humour the corruptions 
of the clergy, the astrological fancies and other 
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follies of the time. FWhhatz, Weibertratz (1573) 
Is outrageously comic and original. Essentially 
different are Das gliickhafft Schiff von Zurich (in 
verse, 1576) and his spiritual songs. [Fish' art.] 
Fischer, Emil (1852-1919), bom at Euskirchen, 
Rhenish Prussia, became professor of Chemistry 
at Berlin in 1892, a Nobel prizeman in 1902. 
Hydrazine, rosaniline, synthetic sugar, fermenta- 
tion, the purine group, synthetic peptides, veronal 
were among his studies and discoveries. 

Fischer, Kuno (1824-1907), bora at Sandewalde 
in Silesia, was professor of philosophy at Jena 
(1856) and Heidelberg (1872) and wrote (1852-93) 
a great history of modern philosophy and books 
on logic and metaphysics (1852) and on Kant. 
Descartes, Goethe, Lessing, Schiller. 

Fish, H a mil ton (1808-93), born at New York, 
as Secretary of State under Grant ( 1869-77) signed 
the Washington Treaty of 1871, and completed 
the settlement of the Alabama Question. 

Fisher, Geoffrey Francis, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was bom in 1887, and, educated at 
Marlborough and Oxford, became headmaster of 
Repton (1914), bishop of Chester (1932) and of 
London (1939), and primate (1946). 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens (1865- 
1940), historian, born in London, was a fellow, 
tutor, and warden (1925) of New College, Oxford, 
and vice-chancellor of Sheffield University (1912) 
As Education Minister (1916-22), he sponsored 
notable Acts. 

Fisher, J ohn, Bishop of Rochester, born c. 1459 
at Beverley, was educated at Michael-house, 
Cambridge, of which he became master (1497). 
Made chaplain to Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, Henry VTI.’a mother, in 1502, he 
was appointed first Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity in 1503, and in 1504 became chancellor 
of the university and bishop. He zealously pro- 
moted the New Learning, and advocated reforma- 
tion from within ; as zealously he resisted the 
Lutheran schism. In 1527 he pronounced firmly 
against the divorce of Henry VIII. ; and having 
lent too ready an ear to the ‘ revelations * of the 
Holy Maid of Kent, Elizabeth Barton, in 1534 he 
was attainted of treason and, for refusing the oath 
of succession, was sent with More to the Tower. 
In May 1535 Pope Paul III. made him a cardinal : 
on 17th June the old man, worn by sickness and 
ill-usage, was tried for denial of the king's supre- 
* T° n 22d he was beheaded on Tower 
Huh In 1935 he was canonised. See Bridgett's 
Life of Blessed John Fisher (1888). 

Fisher, John, first Baron (1909), British 
Admiral of the Fleet, born in 1841, entered the 
navy in 1854, and rose to be First Sea Lord (1904- 
1910, 1914-15). G.C.B., G.C.V.O., O.M., adminis- 
trator, strategist, gunnery expert, seaman, racy 
memoir -writer, he brought in ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
and * scrapped ’ old ships. He died in 1920. 

Fiske, John (1842-1901 ; originally Edmund 
Fiske Green), was born at Hartford, Conn., and 
studied at Harvard, where he was tutor and 
librarian. He wrote on evolution and on American 
history. See his Life and Letters by Clark (1920). 

Fitch, John (1748-98), born in Connecticut, 
was gunsmith to the American troops. In 1785 
he completed his model steam-boat with wheels 
at the sides ; larger vessels were built in 1788-90 
In 1793 he went to France, to find his projects 
frustrated by the Revolution : but it is said that 
his plans were shown to Robert Fulton (q.v.). 
Penniless, Fitch worked his passage baclc to 
America, and there poisoned himself. 

Fitoh, Sir Joshua Girlino, LL.D., born i* 



knighted In 1896. He wrote much on educating 
and died 14th July 1903. on » 

, *? tch *, RALPH » an En e!teh merchant who in 
1583-91 by way of the Euphrates travelled to 
and returned from India, Burma, and Siam. w 

Fitch, Robert (1802-95), geologist and anti 
quary, was born at Ipswich, and from 1827 wa* J 
chemist at Norwich. Waa a 

Fitton, Mary, the mistress in 1600 of William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, by Mr Tyler (Shakf 
speares Sonnets , 1886) has been identified wiS 
the ‘ dark lady ’ of Sonnets cxxvii.-clviL “ 

Fitzgerald. See Desmond. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward (1768-08), a voun nr 
son of the Duke of Leinster, was born near Dub 
lin, served with distinction in the American war* 
sat for Athy in the Irish parliament, and wai 
drawn to Paris by the Revolution. Here he re- 
nounced his title, and in 1792 married Pamela 
(c. 1776-1831), daughter (perhaps) of Madame de 
Genlis by Egaliti Orleans, returning to Ireland 
in 1793, to plunge into political conspiracy. He 
joined the United Irishmen in 1796, and went to 
France to arrange for a French invasion of Ireland. 
Soon after his return the plot was betrayed 
and Fitzgerald seized in Dublin, in the desperate 
scuffle receiving mortal wounds. See Lives by 
Moore (1331 - new ed. 1896), Ida A. Taylor (1908), 
G. Campbell (1904), Katharine Tynan (1916). 

FitzGerald, Edward, was bom March 31, 1809. 
at Bredfield House in Suffolk. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1830. He lived at or near Wood- 
bridge all his life, in 1874 removing to Little 
Grange, a house he had built for himself. With 
the exception of periodical visits to London 
he led a quiet country life, his chief amusements 
gardening and yachting. He numbered among 
his friends Spedding, W. B. Donne, Thackerav 
Prof. Cowell, the Rev. G. Crabbe, son of the 
poet, Archdeacon Groome, Bernard Barton, whose 
daughter Lucy (1808-98) he married, and Tenny- 
son, who dedicated Tiresias to him. He died 14th 
June 1883. FitzGerald published anonymously 
his dialogue on youth, Euphranor t in 1851. which 
was followed by Polonius in 1852. A translation 
of six of Calderon's dramas (1853) was soon with- 
drawn from circulation. About this time he took 
up Persian, and in 1856 published an anonymous 
version of Jami's Saldnuin and Ahsal • The quat- 
rains of Omar KhayyAm, the Persian astronomer 
poet of the 11th century, were then little known, 
as they were first printed at Paris in 1857 by M. 
Nicolas ; but FitzGerald at once recognised their 
beauty, and his and Omar’s names will remain in- 
dissoiubly linked together through his rendering 
of them (1859). He reproduces the effect of the 
original wonderfully ; and, although Omar's ideas 
are often altered, condensed, and transposed, 
these lawless alterations are like those of Dryden 
—they all tell. See the Variorum edition (1915) • 
his Letters and Collected Works (1889-1902) ; Letter* 
p F a1 } n y JGwiW* (1895); Groome’s Two Suffolk 

Ji 895) L tll £ CM' tenary celebration volume 
(1909) ; Lives by Glyde (1900), Wright (10041 A. 

C * ? S? 8 2? C 19 ? 5 ) » an< * Prideaux, Omar Kftawdm 

and hxs Translator (1909). 

Fitzgerald, Percy Hetherinqton (1884-19251 
author of over 200 vols., sculptor, and Mend of 
Dickens, born at Fane Valley, Oo. Louth, was 
called to the Irish bar. Gee bis Aftmoirt (18951 < 
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Fitzherbert, Mbs (1756-1837 ; born Maria Anne 
Smvthe),a Roman Catholic widow, whom thePrince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., secretly married 
in 1785. This marriage, contracted without the 
king’s consent, was invalid under the Royal 
Marriage Act of 1772 ; the prince afterwards 
denied that there had been a marriage at all._ On 
his marriage to the Princess Caroline in 1795 the 
connection was interrupted, resumed with the 
pope’s consent, and finally broken off in 1S03. 
See her Memoirs by Langdale (1856). 

Fitzm auric e - Kelly, James (1857-1923), pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Liverpool (1909-16) and at 
London (1916-20), wrote on Spanish literature, &c. 

Fitzroy, Robert, admiral and meteorologist, 
grandson of the Duke of Grafton, was born at 
Ampton Hall near Bury St Edmunds, July 5, 
1805, and, entering the navy, surveyed the coasts 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 1828-30; this 
work he continued on his reappointment to the 
Beagle in 1831, when he was accompanied by 
Darwin, the two together publishing in 1839 a 
Narrative of the Voyages of H.M.S. 4 Adventure 
tLTid 'Beagle.' Govemorof New Zealand (1843-45), 
he was promoted rear-admiral (1S57) and vice- 
admiral (1803) on the retired list. In 1854 he 
was attached to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade. The 4 Fitzroy barometer 
was invented by him j and lie instituted the 
storm-warnings that developed into daily weather 
forecasts. Worn out by overwork, he committed 
suicide at Norwood, 30th April 1805. 


Fitzwilliam, Richard, Viscount (1745-1810), 
an Irish peer, founder at his death of the Fitz- 
william Museum in Cambridge. 

Fitzwilliam, William, Earl (1748-1833), suc- 
ceeded his father in 1750. As lord-lieutenant for 
three months of Ireland (1794-95), where his warm 
support of Catholic emancipation aroused en- 
thusiastic hopes, he was considered by Pitt too 
liberal; and his recall was followed by the Re- 
bellion of 1798. He was president of the Council 
In the Grenville ministry in 1806. 

Flacous, C. Valerius, a Roman poet of the 
time of Vespasian, wrote the Argonautica, an 
unfinished epic of learned mediocrity. See 
editions by Thile (1863) and Sclienkl (1871). 

Flacius, or Vlacich, Matthias (1520-75), was 
born at Albona in Illyria, became professor of 
Hebrew at Wittenberg in 1544, but for his attacks 
upon Melanclithon’s compromise, known as the 
Leipzig Interim, was deprived of his chair. In 
1557-62 he was professor of Theology at Jena, but 
was again deprived for teaching that original sin 
was inherent in man’s nature. After this he led 
a wandering life. His principal works are Clavis 
ScripturcB Sacrcz (1567), Catalogus Testium V eri* 
tails (1556), and Ecclesiastica Historia (1559-/4). 
The church history called Magdeburg Centuries was 
only partly his. See Preger’s monograph (1861). 

Flahault de la Billarderie, Augusts Charles 
Joseph, Comte de (1785-1870), French soldier 
and diplomatist. He distinguished himself in 
the Peninsular war and the Russian campaign, 
and in 1813 was made a count and general ot 
division. An exile after Waterloo, be inarned 
the Baroness Keith and Nairne (1/88-186/). 
After 1830 he returned to France, was am has- 
«ador at Vienna (1842-48) and at London (1860- 
62), and was Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, [Fla*o de la Beel-yard~ree .] 

Flambard, Rannulf or Ralph, justiciar of 
England under William II., bewune Bishop of 
Purham in 1099, but ministered to the kings 


vices and extravagances by oppressive extortion 
of the people. He died 5th September 1128. 

Flarneng, Leopold (1831-1911), French etcher 
and engraver (of the Academie ties Beaux Arts), 
was born in Brussels of French parents. 

Flaminius, Gaius, twice Roman consul (223, 

217 b.c.), distributed the Ager Gallicus, built the 
Flaminian Way (to Rimini), defeated the Insubres 
at the Addua (223), and was defeated and killed 
at Trasimene (217 ; see Hannibal). 

Flammarion, Camille (1S42-1925), astronomer, 
born at Montigny-le-Roi, entered the Paris Obser- 
vatory in 1858. Besides books (very popular) on 
astronomy, he wrote on ballooning, on psychical 
research, death and survival, &c., and founded the 
Observatory of J uvisy (1883). [ Flam-mah-ree-on9 . ] 
Flamsteed, John, the first astronomer-royal 
of England, was born at Denby near Derby, 19th 
August 1646. His success in mathematics and 
astronomy procured him the appointment of 
astronomer to the king in 1675. Next year 
Greenwich Observatory was built, and Flam- 
steed began the observations that commenced 
modern practical astronomy. He formed the 
first trustworthy catalogue of the fixed stars, 
and furnished those observations by which New- 
ton verified his lunar theory. His great work is 
Historia Ccelestis Britannica, an account of astro- 
nomical observation (3 vols. 1725). Flamsteed 
took holy orders, and from 1684 till his death, 
31st December 1719, held the Surrey living of 
Burstow. See Baily’s Account of Flamsteed (1835). 

Flandrin, Jean Hippoi.yte, born at Lyons, 
23d May 1809, in 1832 won the Prix de Rome , and 
during his five years’ residence in Italy produced 
‘St Clare healing the Blind,’ now in Nantes 
Cathedral. In 1842 he began his great frescoes in 
the church of St Germain-des-Pr^s, Paris. After 
this he was mainly engaged in fresco painting, 
although he executed many fine portraits. He,, 
died at Rome, 21st March 1864. See his Lettres el 
Pensces (1S65), and Lives by Poncet (1864) and 
Montrard (1876). [Flonv-drano.) 

Flaubert, Gustave, novelist, was bom at 
Rouen, 12th December 1821. After long hesita- 
tion between medicine and literature, he chose 
literature, beginning with poetry, which erelong 
he gave up for prose. Flaubert’s life was ex- 
tremely uneventful ; in his youth some obscure 
form of brain-disease to some extent arrested his 
intellectual development. He was a very late 
producer, and his work, when it did appear, was 
marked by a strong and morbid idiosyncrasy. 
Madame Bovary (1857) is the painful but powerful 
story of an unhappily mated wife who lapses 
into vice and dies by suicide. His second work, 
Scdammbo (1862), dealt with the last struggle of 
Rome and Carthage, and is rather overweighted 
with arch geological detail. L' Education Senti- 
mentale (1869) was far less popular. In 1874 
appeared the splendid phantasmagoria of Ixi len- 
tation de St- Antoine, the masterpiece of its kind. 
Le Candidat (1874), a play of no merit had little 
success; Trois Contes (1877) are admirable. Flau- 
bert died at Rouen, 9th May 1880 ; after his death 
appeared a novel, Bouvard et Pecuchet , which had 
not received his final revision. His correspond- 
ence with George Sand was published in 1884 ; 
and other letters followed (1887-93). An 4 edition 
definitive’ of his works was issued in 1909-12. 
See books by Tarver (1895), Dumesnil (1905), 
Descharmes (1909), L. Bertrand (1912), Faguet 
(trans. 1914), and Shanks (1927). [Flo-berr.) 

Flavel, John (c. 1630-91), Nonconformist 
I divine, born at Bromsgrove, was educated at 
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Oxford, took Presbyterian orders in 1650, and 
J2J> ®j®cted from his living at Dartmouth in 
1662. He continued to preach privately there, 
and after the Declaration of Indulgence (1687) 
was minister of a Nonconformist church till his 
death. His best books are the Treatise on the 
Soul of Man , The Method of Grace, A Token for 
Mourners, and Husbandry Spirittialised. 

Flaxman, John, R.A., sculptor, was bom at 
York, 6th July 1755. His father, a moulder of 
plaster figures, removed to London when his son 
was six months old ; the delicate, slightly-de- 
formed child soon developed a taste for draw- 
ing. In 1767 he exhibited models, and in 1769 he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. 
Henceforward he was constantly engaged upon 
sculpture ; but his chief source of income was the 
Wedgwood house, which he furnished with ex- 
quisite designs for their pottery. In 1782 he 
married a cultivated woman, who was his true 
helpmate for thirty-eight years. He was now 
employed upon monumental sculpture, such as 
his monument to Chatterton in St Mary Red- 
cliff®, Bristol, to Collins in Chichester .Cathedral, 
and to Mrs Morley in Gloucester Cathedral. 
From 1787 he studied at Rome for seven years, 
executed numerous classical groups, and began 
his designs to the Iliad and Odyssey (published 
1793) to YEschylus (1795), and to Dante (1797), 
which were engraved in Rome by Piroli. His 
designs to Hesiod were engraved by Blake in 
1817. In England again (1794), he produced his 
fine monument to Lord Mansfield in Westminster 

£ b J>ey. . It ? 1707 ,ie was elected A.R.A., ia 1800 
K.A., and in 1810 he became professor of Sculp- 
ture to the Royal Academy. Later works are 
monuments to Reynolds, Howe, and Nelson; 
Michael and Satan,’ his most important example 
or ideal sculpture ; and his great ‘Shield of 
Achilles (1818). He died 7th December 1826. 
He ranks at the head of English sculptors for 
inventive power and purity and grace of style, 
bee works by Colvin (1876) and Constable (1927). 

Fiddlier, Esprit (1632-1710), Bishop of Nfmes 
(1687), was born at Pernes. and shone as a pulpit 
orator. [Flafshee-ay.] 

Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915), born at 
Lewisham, studied Oriental languages at Cam- 
bridge, entered the consular service, and wrote 
Hassan (staged, 1928) and other rich verse. 

Flecknoe, Richard, a Roman Catholic, possibly 
Irish and a priest, who, after travelling (1640-50) 
mEurope, Asia, Africa, and Brazil, came to London, 
mingled in the wars of the wits, wrote plays, and 
died about 1678. He was the stalking-horse over 
whom Dryden applied the merciless lash of his 
satire to Shadwell, and had already been the 
victim of a good-humoured satire by Marvell. 

Fleetwood, Charles (c. 1618-92), a Cromwellian 
soldier, of a good Northamptonshire stock. 

Flegel, Eduard Robert (1855-86), born of 
German parentage at Vilna, in 1879-83 thrice 
ascended the Niger, the third time discovering 
the sources of the Benue. [Flay-gel.] 

Fleischer, Heinrich Leberecht (1S01-S8) 
orientalist, professor of Oriental Languages at 
Leipzig from 1836, edited Abulfeda (1831-84), other 
Persian and Arabic works, &c. (F/i'«Arr.J 

Fleming, Sm Alexander (kt. 1944), discoverer 
in 1929 of penicillin, was born in 1881 in Loudoun 
parish, Ayrshire, studied medicine at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, and became professor of 
Bacteriology, University of London. 

Fleming, John (1786-1867), naturalist, bom 


near Bathgate, professor of Natural Philosouhv 
at Aberdeen in 1832-43, and in the New College 
Edinburgh, from 1846, wrote Philosophy of 
Zoology (1822), British Animals (1828), Ac. * J 
Fleming, Sir John Ambrose (1849-1945- kt 
1929), born at Lancaster, in 1886-1926 professor 
of electrical engineering in University College 
London, invented the thermionic valve. * 
Fleming, Margaret (1803-11), sir Walters 
‘ Pet Marjorie/ and the theme of an exquisite 
essay by Dr John Brown, was bom at Kirkcaldv 
Fleming, or Flemming, Paul (1609-40), ranlu 
. a p<mg 0 e l m ™ )y ri ° poets for GeisUiche und 
tceltlxchePoemaia{l.Q^ 2 ,‘, ed. by Lappenberg 18661 
Fletcher, Andrew, of Salton, Scottish patriot 
born in 1655, satin the Scots parliament in 1681* 
and so opposed the Duke of York that he had to 
flee by England to Holland* Here he cot to 
know the refugee English patriots, and on 
his return to England in 1683 shared the counsels 
of Russell, Sidney, and the rest. After the Rve- 
house Plot, Fletcher fled to Holland, returned 
as a volunteer with Monmouth, but having 
shot the mayor of Lyme in a quarrel, fled 
to Spain, was imprisoned, but delivered He 
fought in Hungary against the Turks, and re. 
turned to Scotland at the revolution. He was 
the first patron of William Paterson, the projector 
of the Darien expedition, and it was the bitter- 
ness caused in Scotland by the treatment of the 
Darien colonists that gave Fletcher and the 
nationalist party their strength in the struggle 
against the inevitable union with England. His 
famous ‘limitations* aimed at constructing a 
federative instead of an incorporating union. 
Fletchers orations in the Scottish parliament 
still glow with eloquence, and carry the stamp 
of genuine sincerity. After the Union, Fletcher 
retired in disgust from public life, devoting him- 
self to promoting agriculture ; he introduced 
fanners and the mill for pot-barley. He died at 
London in Sept. 1716. His writings were reprinted 
at London in 1732. See Life by Omond (1897). 
Fletcher, J ohn. See Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Fletcher, Phineas and Giles, poets, were 
cousins of Fletcher the dramatist, and sons of Giles 
Fletcher, LL.D. (1549-1611), Queen Elizabeth’s 

111 9 er,nan y and Russia. — Phineas (1582- 
1650) was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
m 1621 became rector of Hilgay in Norfolk. His 
Purple Island , or the Isle of Man (1633), contains 
an elaborate description of the human bodv 
viewed as an island, the bones being its founda- 
tions, and the veins its rivers ; although formal 
and pedantic, it abounds in fine passages.— Giles 
(1 58 8 ? -1623) was educated at Westimnster and 

S™l ldg V and i to* 1 "® rector of Alderton ir 
Suffolk. His chief work, Christ's Victory one. 

Tnumph ( 1610 ), full of splendid versification and 
imagery, has a quickening glow of genuine en- 
thusiasm. It was modelled on Spenser, most ol 
whose characteristics are overdone. The poems 

£ii b n ,iers 'y ere edifc ed by Grosart (‘ Fuller 
W oi tines Library,’ 1868), F. S. Boas (1908-91 

i743? T Sn‘tt I T R n1?A HER £ ULE DK » Cardinal Q658- 
b ™ became almoner to Louis 


received me cardinal’s hat. 
He was honest and well-meaning, but no states- 
man : the extortions of the fhrmers-general were 

not checked, though a rigid economy criDDled the 
Dower of Fran no. Tn 


. war of thQ Aus ™an Succession, See 
Verlaque s monograph (1879). [JM-m.] W 
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Fleury, Claude (1640-1723), church historian, 
born at Paris, was tutor to various princes, 
prior of Argenteuil, and confessor to young Louis 
j£V. Among his numerous works were Mceurs 
des Israelites (1681); Mceurs des Chretiens (1662); 
Droit Ecclesiastique (1687); and the great Histoire 
Ecclesiastique (20 vols. 1691-1720)- really the first 
complete church history, on which he laboured 
thirty years. Fleury’s own work only reached to 
1414; it was continued to 1778 by others. 

Fliedner, Theodor (1SOO-64), born in Nassau, 
in 1822 became pastor of Kaiserswerth near 
Dus§eldorf, where in 1S36 he founded the first 
Protestant deaconesses’ home. See Life by Georg 
Fliedner (3d ed. Kais. 1892). [Flced-ner.) 

Flinck, Govaert (1615-60), a Dutch portrait 
and religious painter, born in Cleves. 

Flinders, Matthew (1774-1814), born at Don- 
ington, Lincolnshire, entered the navy, and, 
having with Bass(q.v.) discovered Bass’s Strait, 
was in 1801-3 commissioned to circumnavigate 
Australia. On his way home he was wrecked, 
and detained a prisoner by the French governor 
of Mauritius until 1810. See his Voyage to Terra 
Australis (1814) and Life by E. Scott (1914). 

Flint, Robert, theologian, born at Dumfries, 
14tli March 1834, educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and ordained in 1859, was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews (1864-76), 
and of Divinity at Edinburgh (1876-1903). His 
Philosophy of History established his reputation. 
Other works were the Baird Lectures. Theism and 
Anti-Theistic Theories (1876-77), Vico (1884). and 
Socialism (1895). He died 25th November 1910. 

Flint, Sir (William) Russell (R.A. 1933; kt. 
1947), was bom in Edinburgh in 1880 and became 
president of the R.W.S. in 1936. 

Flood, Henry, born in 1732, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Oxford, became a 
leader in the popular party in the Irish parlia- 
ment after his election in 1759. His oratory was 
vigorous and impressive, but was marked by the 
offensive personalities of his time. In 1769 he 
killed an electioneering opponent in a duel, and 
was tried and acquitted. In 1775 he took office 
as vice-treasurer of Ireland, but was removed in 
1781 as a strong Nationalist. Disliking Grattan’s 
Bill of Right as not going far enough, Flood 
strove without success to carry a more sweeping 
measure, and became involved in a bitter quarrel 
with his former friend. In 1783 he was returned 
for Winchester, and in 1785 for Seaford, but he 
failed to make a great mark at Westminster. He 
died at his seat near Kilkenny, December 2, 1791. 
See his Life and Correspondence (1838). 

Floquet, Charles Thomas (1828-96), French 
Radical politician, born at St Jean de Luz, in 
1888 wounded Boulanger in a duel, and was twice 
president of the Chamber. 

Florence of Worcester, a monk of Worcester, 
where he died in 1118, wrote a Chronicon which 
comes down to 1116, and which about 1030 be- 
comes of some value as an independent authority. 
It was edited by Thorpe in 1848, and translated 
by Forester (1847) and Stevenson (1853). 

Flores, Juan Jost (1801-64), born in Venezuela, 
fought with distinction in the war of independ- 
ence, and became first president of the republic 
of Ecuador in 1830-35 and 1839-43. [Flo-rays.] 

Florian, Jean Pierre de (1755-94), French 
novelist and fabulist. He wrote two prose 
romances, and pastorals, plays, &c. 

Florio, John (c. 1553-1625), the translator of 
Montaigne, was bom of Italian Protestant parent- 


age in London, about 1576 was a tutor in foreign 
languages at Oxford, and in 1578 published his 
First Fruits, accompanied by A Perfect Induo 
tion to the Italian and English Tongues. His next 
work was Second Fruits , with six thousand Italian 
Proverbs (1591). His Italian and English dic- 
tionary, entitled A World of Words, was published 
in 1598. In 1603 Florio was appointed reader in 
Italian to Queen Anne, in 1604 groom of the 
privy-chamber. A reprint of his famous trans- 
lation of Montaigne (1603) was issued in the 
‘Tudor Translations’ series (1892-93). See a 
Study by the Comtesse de Chambrun (1921). 

Flory. See Fleury. 

Flotow, Friedrich, Freiherr von, born at 
Teutendorf in Mecklenburg, 27th April 1812, 
made his reputation by Le Naufrage de la Meduse 
(1839), Stradella (1844), and Martha (1847), the last 
two characterised by pleasing melody. Later 
operas were India (1853), La Veuve Grapin (1859), 
and L' Ombre (1869). From 1856 to 1863 he was 
director of the theatre at Schwerin. He died at 
Wiesbaden, 24th January 1883. See Life by his 
widow (Leip. 1892). [Flot’-o.) 

Flourens, Marie Jean Pierre (1794-1867), 
physiologist, attracted attention by works on the 
nervous system, and, after lecturing for Cuvier in 
1828 and 1830, became perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences (1833), professor at the 
College de France (1855), and member of the 
Academy (1840). He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1838, and made a peer of Fiance in 
1846. Flourens wrote on the development and 
nutrition of the bones, the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, the longevity of man, and animal instinct, 
besides a series of Eloges Historirpies (1856-62).— 
His son, Gustave (1838-71), distinguished him- 
self by his book, La Science de l' Homme (1865), 
as an ardent republican took part in the Cretan 
insurrection against the Turks (1866), and fell 
fighting for the Paris Commune. [Floo-ron#.] 

Flower, Sir William Henry, F.R.S. (1831-99), 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, appointed in 1861 
conservator of the Hunterian Museum, in 1869 
Hunterian professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology, in 1884-98 was natural history 
director at the British Museum. He revolution- 
ised museums. See Life by Cornish (1904). 

Fludd, Robert (1574-1637), English physician, 
mystic, and pantheistic theosophist. 

Fliigel, Johann Gottfried (1788-1855), author 
of a standard dictionary of English and German 
(1830), remodelled by his son Felix (1891), whose 
son, Ewald FlOoel (1863-1914), born in Leipzig, 
was professor of English philology in Stanford 
University, U.S., and started a Chaucer Lexicon, 

Foch, Ferdinand (1851-1929) French marshal, 
born at Tarbes, taught at the Ecole de Guerre, 
proved himself a great strategist at the Marne 
(1914), Ypres, &c. , and as Generalissimo of the Allied 
armies from March 1918, directed the hammer- 
strokes which drove back the Germans and won 
the war. Member of the Academie and O.M. 
(1918), Field-marshal (1919), he ‘deserved well of 
his country ’ and of its Allies. He wrote Principles 
of War (trans. 1919), Memoirs (1931), &c. [ Fosh .] 

Fogazzaro, Antonio (1842-1911), bom at 
Vicenza, published a long series of novels, in- 
cluding II Santo (trans. The Saint , 1906). 

Foix, Rooer, first count (d. 1064). — Roger Ray- 
mond (d. 1222) in 1191 followed Philip Augustus 
to the Crusades, and lost his estates as an 
Albigensian.— Gaston III. (1331-91), nicknamed 
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•Phoebus/ a princely paladin, fought against the 
English in 1340. — Gaston IV. rendered good 
service to Charles VII. in his wars against 
England. See Life by Leseur (Par. 1893). — His 
grandson, Gaston (1489-1512), whose mother was 
a sister of Louis XII. of France, received from 
his uncle the title of Due de Nemours in 1505. 
In the Italian wars he displayed such brilliant 
genius and bravery as to earn the title of 
‘Thunderbolt of Italy.’ He twice overthrew the 
Swiss, at Como and Milan (1511); chased the 
papal troops from Bologna ; seized Brescia from 
the Venetians; and defeated the Spaniards at 
Ravenna, where, however, he was killed. The 
estates and title went to the king of Navarre. 
Finally Henry IV. of Navarre attached the county 
of Foix to the French crown. [ Fwah .] 

Folengo, Teofilo (1491-1554), an Italian maca- 
ronic poet, a witty and graceless Benedictine, 
who wrote under the name of Merlinus Coccaius. 
Portioli edited his works (3 vols. 1882-89). 

Foley, John Henry, sculptor, born in Dublin, 
24th May 1818, came to London in 1834, and first 
exhibited in 1839. His statues of Canning, Har- 
dinge, and Outrain, for India, rank among the 
finest modern equestrian sculptures. Elected 
A.R.A. in 1849, and R.A. in 1858, he died at 
Hampstead, 27th August 1874, and was buried 
in St Paul’s. 

Folgore, a 13th-century Italian poet, who wrote 
a number of sonnets, translated by Rossetti and 
J. A. Symonds. See Navone’s Rime di Folgore 
(1880). [FoV -go-ray.] 

Foil, ‘ Signor ’ (1837-99), bass-singer, was ‘ an 
Italian from Tipperary’; born at Caliir, Allan 
James Foley worked for a while as a carpenter. 
But having studied in Italy, he made his debut 
at Catania in 1862, and took high rank as an 
operatic singer. 

Folkes, Martin (1690-1754), was born in 
London, published A Table of English Gold Coins 
(1736) and A Table of English Silver Coins (1745). 
He was P.R.S., F.S.A., and a member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. 

Fonblanque, Albany William (1793-1872), 
journalist, was born in London. As editor from 
1830 of the Examiner, he exercised great influence 
on public opinion ; his best articles were re- 
printed as England under Seven Administrations 
(1837). In 1847 he became Statistical secretary 
to the Board of Trade. See Life (1874). 

Fonseca, Eleonora Pimentel, Marchesa di 
(1758-99), a Neapolitan lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Maria Carolina until she forfeited her mistress’ 
favour by remarking on her intimacy with Acton 
(q.v.). An active French partisan, on the fall 
of the Parthenopean republic she was hanged at 
the queen’s instigation. [Fon-safka.] 

Fonseca, Manoel Deodoro da (1827-92), 
during 1889-91 was first president of Brazil. 

Fontaines, Comtesse de, a French novelist 
who died in 1730. She wrote AnUnophys and 
La Comtesse de Savoie . [Fon g -ten.] 

Fontana, Domenico (1543-1607), was papal 
architect in Rome, employed on the Lnteran 
Palace and the Vatican Library. He was after- 
wards royal architect in Naples, where he was 
born and died. [Fou-fa/i'-naA.] 

Fontane, Tueodor (1819-98), a German poet, 
essayist, and novelist, born at Neuruppin, had 
been a chemist until in 1849 he took to literature 
at Berlin. He thrice visited England. See his 
Autobiography (2d ed. 1898). (Fon-taA'-nsA.) 


Fontanes, Louis, Marquis de (1757-1821), born 
at Niort, went in 1777 to Paris, where he acquired 

a reputation by his poems, among which are Le 
Cride mon Cceur (1778), Le Verger (1788), a metrical 
translation of Pope’s Essay on Man (1783), and an 
imitation of Gray s Elegy. A member or the In- 
stitute from 1795, in 1802 he was made a member 
and in 1804 president, of the legislative body. In 
1810 he entered the senate, and was raised to the 
peerage by Louis XVIII. See Sainte-Beuve’s edi- 
tion of his works (1839). [Fonf-tahn.) 

Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovyer de, born at 
Rouen, a nephew of Corneille, 11th February 1057 
began his literary career in Paris. In the great 
quarrel of Moderns versus Ancients, he sided with 
the Moderns, assailing the Greeks and their 
French imitators, and receiving in return the 
satiric shafts of Boileau, Racine, J. B. Rousseau, 
and La Bruyere. After the failure on the stage 
of his Aspar , he produced an imitation of Lucian 
Dialogues des Morts t and the ‘precious’ Lettres di, 
Chevalier d'Her. ... In 1097 he was made secre- 
tary to the Academie des Sciences, of which he 
afterwards was president. He died in his hun- 
dredth year at Paris, 9th January 1767. He had 
attempted well-nigh every form of literature— 
idylls, satires, dialogues, critical essays, histories 
tragedies, &c. His best works, Entretiens sur la 
Plurality des Mondes, and Histoire des Oracles . are 
still worth reading. Mr Lang discovered the 
germ of his explanation of myths in Fontenelle’s 
dissertation on Fables. [Fonat-neT.] 

Foote, Andrew Hull (1806-63), American sea< 
man, was born in New Haven, Conn,, entered the 
navy in 1822, and was promoted captain in 1849 
In 1856 lie stormed four Chinese forts at Canton! 
which had fired on him. In the civil war ha 
organised the western flotilla, and in Februan 
1S62 stormed Fort Henry. Shortly afterwards 
he was wounded and resigned as rear-admiral. 

Foote, Samuel, actor and writer of comedy 
was born at Truro, 27tli January 1720. Educated 
at Worcester and Worcester College, Oxford, 
about 1740 he entered the Temple ; after wasting 
his fortune in a career of pleasure he turned to 
the stage for a living, and in 1744 made an unsuc- 
cessful debut as ‘a gentleman* in Othello. In 
1747 he opened the Haymarket Theatre— where 
he was at once director, actor, and dram&tio 
author — with Diversions of the Morning; in this 
and other pieces he introduced well-known living 
characters, and by his powers of mimicry drew 
large audiences. He achieved success, too, id 
Edinburgh and Dublin. In 1766 he lost his leg 
through a riding accident, thereafter composing 
parts adapted to his defect. He died at Dover, 
21st October 1777. Of his plays the best are An 
Auction of Pictures , The Mi-nor, The Liar . and 
The Mayor of Garratt. See Memoirs by Cooke 
(1805) and Forster’s Quartei'ly Essay , 1854. 

Foppa, Vincenzo, religious painter, was bom 
at Brescia, and died there in 1462 .— Caradosso 
Foppa (1452-1627), sculptor, goldsmith, and medal- 
list, was born near Como, and died at Rome. 

Forbes, Alexander Penrose, bishop, was bom 
in Edinburgh, the second son of Lord Medwyn, a 
judge, Cth June 1817. Driven by ill-health from 
the East India Company’s service, he graduated 
at Oxford in 1844, and in 1847 was consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin. His charge (1857) on the 
manner of tlie Eucharistic Presence led to his 
trial before the other Scottish bishops in I860, 
and a censure and admonition. He died 8th 
October 1875. He edited, with his brother, the 
Arhuthnot Missal (1864), and published KaUndan 
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of Scottish Saints (1872), &c. See Memoirs by Miss 
Bkene (1876) and Canon Mackey (1888). [Forte.] 

Forbes, Archibald, LL.D. (1888-1900), special 
correspondent of the Daily News , son of the 
minister of Boharm, Keith, was for some years in 
the Royal Dragoons, but in 1870-71 went through 
the Franco-German war as war-correspondent; 
and thenceforward, whether in Spain with the 
Carlists, in Cyprus, in the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paign, or in the Zulu war of 1879, he accustomed 
the British public to expect feats of unexampled 
audacity, swiftness, tact, and pluck in securing 
and transmitting his vivid notes of events at the 
front. He lectured in Great Britain, America, 
and Australia, and wrote a novel, Drawn from 
Life (1870), Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke 
(1880), Chinese Gordon (1884), Studies of War and 
Peace (1895), Napoleon III. (1897), &c. 

Forbes, Duncan, of Culloden, was bom either 
at Culloden or at Bunchrew near Inverness, 10th 
November 1C85, and studied at Edinburgh and 
Leyden. Called to the bar, and appointed Sheriff 
of Midlothian, he rose rapidly into practice and 
political influence through the Duke of Argyll. 
In 1716 he was iu the north actively opposing the 
rebels; afterwards he protested against trying 
the prisoners in England, and resisted the for- 
feitures— to the damage of his credit for loyalty. 
In 1725 he became Lord Advocate, in 1737 
president of the Court of Session; in 1734 
he succeeded his brother in the family estates ; 
and for long he largely ruled the destinies of 
Scotland and contributed to her dawning pros- 
perity by developing her internal resources, by 
gaining over the Jacobites, and by forming High- 
land regiments under loyal colonels. The 45 
rather took him by surprise. But he hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the rebels, 
beating off the Frasers* attack on Culloden House. 
But he had to take refuge in Skye, and after his 
return was regarded with jealousy by the govern- 
ment. He died 10th December 1747. See Lives 
by Hill Burton (1847) and Menary (1936). 

Forbes, Edward, naturalist, was born at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, 12th February 1815, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 devoted 
himself to the natural sciences, and for a year 
worked at Paris. In 1841 he was naturalist on 
the Beacon during the survey of a part of Asia 
Minor. In 1843 he became professor of Botany 
in King’s College, London ; in 1844 palaeontologist 
to the Museum of Geology ; in 1851 professor of 
Natural History in the School of Mines ; in 185- 
president of the Geological Society ; and in 1853 
professor of Natural History at Edinburgh. He 
died 18th November 1854. Forbes did much to 
advance and systematise special departments of 
natural history, especially the British star-fishes ; 
his observations on the distribution of animal 
and vegetable life have opened many new fields of 
research. Of his works, papers, and monographs 
upwards of two hundred were published, many of 
them copiously illustrated by his own drawings. 
See the Memoir by G. Wilson and A. Geikie 
(1861).— His brother David (1828-76), a geologist, 
lived much in Peru and Bolivia. 

Forbes, Edwin (1839-95), battle, landscape, and 
animal painter and etcher, was born at New York. 

Forbes, James David, physicist, ^ nds0 2 ° f 

Sir William (q.v.), was born at Edinburgh, 20th 
April 1809, studied in the university there, a: nd was 
Sited to the bar in 1830. From 1833 he held the 
Edinburgh chair of Natural Philosophy, 6 x ch an g - 
ing it in 1859 for the principalship of the United 
College at St Andrews. Among his contributions 


to science are his investigations on heat, light, 
polarisation, underground temperature, the use 
of the thermometer for determining heights, &c. ; 
but he is best known by his researches on the 
motion of glaciers. He died at Clifton, December 
81, 1868. See his Life and Letters , edited by 
Shairp, Tait, and Adams Reilly (1873). 

Forbes, Sir John (1787-1861), physician, born 
at Cuttlebrae, Banffshire, studied at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh. Joint-editor of the Cyclopaedia 
of Practical Medicine (1832-35), in 1836 he founded 
the British and Foreign Medical Review. He pro- 
moted the use of the stethoscope and greatly 
developed physical diagnosis. 

Forbes, Robert (1708-75), born at Rayne, 
Aberdeenshire, from 1735 was Episcopal minister 
at Leith, and from 1769 also Bishop of Ross and 
Caithness. He compiled the Jacobite Lyon in 
Mourning (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1895-96). 

Forbes, Sir William (1739-1806), Bart., of Pit- 
sligo, born in Edinburgh, after long service in 
the Edinburgh bank of Coutts & Co., was in 
1761 admitted a partner; in 1763 a new company 
was formed, of which he became the head. In 
1781 he purchased Pitsligo, forfeited by the Jaco- 
bite, Lord Forbes. He wrote a Life of Beattie 
(1805) and Memoirs of a Banking House (1803 ; ed. 
by Robert Chambers, 1860). His bank became in 
1830 the Union Bank.— His second son, John 
Hay (1776-1854), was the judge, Lord Medwyn. 

Forbes-Mackenzie, William (1801-62), M.P. 
for Peeblesshire 1837-52, introduced a liquor Act 
for Scotland, passed in 1853. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston (1853-1937), 
actor, born in London, made his d6but in 1874, 
attained great fame in Britain andU.S.A. in Shake- 
spearian and other roles, and was knighted in 1913. 

Forcbbammer, Johann Georg (1794-1865), 
geologist, was born at Husum, and died at 
Copenhagen. — His brother, Peter Wilhelm 
(1801-94), classical antiquary, from 1836 was a 
professor at Kiel. — Their nephew, Emanuel 
(1851-90), orientalist, in 1879 became professor of 
Pali at Rangoon. [Forkh'ham-mer.] 

Ford, Edward Onslow, R.A. (1852-1901), 
sculptor, born in London, first studied painting. 

Ford, Henry (18G 3-1 9 47), automobile manufac- 
turer, bom at Greenfield. Mich. A pioneer in mass- 
production methods, he became a millionaire. 

Ford, John, dramatist, was baptised at Ilsing- 
ton, Devon, 17th April 1586, studied a twelve- 
month at Exeter College, Oxford, and entered in 
1602 the Middle Temple. His first work was an 
elegy on the Earl of Devonshire, entitled Fame's 
Memorial (1606) ; and in the same year he pub- 
lished Honour Triumphant. He was writing for 
the stage as early as 1613, when his An III Begin- 
ning has a Good End was acted at the Cockpit ; but 
the first of his published plays is The Lover's Mel- 
ancholy (1628), a comedy of no particular merit. 
His most powerful tragedy, 'Tis pity She’s a Whore , 
was published in 1633, and to the same year be- 
longs The Broken Heart . Love’s Sacrifice (1633) is 
in parts excellent, but disappointing as a whole. 
Far more satisfactory is The Chronicle History of 
Perkin Warbeck (1634), and in 1638 came The 
Fancies Chaste and Noble and The lady’s Trial. 
The Sun’s Darling (1623-24) was written in com- 
pany with Dekker, who probably supplied the 
lyrical passages. Two other plays by Dekker 
and Ford were The Fairy Knight and The Bristowe 
(Bristol) Merchant (1624). The Witch of Edmonton 
(c. 1621) was written with Dekker and Rowley. 
On one occasion Ford collaborated with Webster; 
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but the tragedy, A late Murder of the Son upon 
the Mother (1624), was not published. After the 
publication (1039) of The Ixidy's Trial Ford passes 
from notice. It is said that, having secured a 
competence, he ended his days in Devon. Ford 
had little comic talent, but his place among the 
tragic poets is unassailable. There is often a 
want of spontaneity in his writings ; but his two 
great tragedies, 'Tis Pity and The Broken Hearty 
are not far inferior to Webster’s masterpieces. 
See editions by Gifford (1S27 ; revised by Dyce, 
1869) and Hartley Coleridge (1840). 

Ford, Richard (1796-1858), from Winchester 
passed to Trinity College, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar, but never practised. He spent 1830- 
34 in riding tours in Spain ; and in 1845 appeared 
his delightful Handbook for Travellers in Spain. 
His Gatherings from Spain (1846) is mainly made 
up of matter crowded out of the 2d ed. of the 
Handbook. He died at Heavitree near Exeter. 

Fordham, George (1837-87), jockey, was born 
at Cambridge, and died at Slough. He won the 
Derby on Sir Bevys (1879), the Oaks and Ascot 
Cup each five times, but never the St Leger. 

Fordun, John of, chronicler, perhaps a canon 
of Aberdeen, may have been born at Fordun in 
Kincardineshire. He lived to write only five 
books of the Scotichronicon t bringing it down to 
1153, but he left collections extending to 1384, 
when he is supposed to have died. Walter Bower 
(q.v.) in 1441 resumed and enlarged the unfinished 
work; but many of his alterations corrupted 
Fordun’s narrative. The work is the chief 
authority for the history of Scotland prior to 
the 15th century. Of the twenty MSS. the best 
is that in the Wolfenbiittel library. Four editions 
have been published ; Skene's in 1871-72. 

Forest, John (c. 1474-1538), a friar barbarously 
burnt at Smithfield by Henry VIII. for upholding 
the papal supremacy. 

Forman, Harry Buxton (1842-1917), writer 
on Shelley, Keats, &c., was born in London, 
and educated at Teigmnouth ; in 1860-1907 he 
was in the service of the Post-Office. 

Forman, Simon (1552-1611), astrologer, was 
born in Wiltshire, and from 1583 lived in London. 

Formes, Karl (1810-89), bass singer, born at 
Mulheim, made his debut at Cologne in 1842, 
sang in Vienna (1845-48), and at Covent Garden 
(1852-57), then went to America, and died at San 
Francisco.— His brother, Theodor (1826-74), was 
a great tenor. [Forimays.] 

Forrest, Edwin, actor, was born in Phila- 
delphia, 9th March 1806, and made his debut 
there in 1820 as Douglas in Home’s tragedy. At 
twenty he appeared as Othello in New York with 
great success. He played in London with ac- 
ceptance in 1886-37, but in 1845 his Macbeth was 
hissed by the audience ; and a resentment t)iat 
prompted him to hiss Macready in Edinburgh 
destroyed his reputation in England and Scot- 
land. The hissing of Macready’s Macbeth by 
Forrest’s sympathisers at New York in 1849 led 
to a riot which cost twenty-two lives. These 
events and his wife’s suit for divorce lessened his 
credit and embittered his temper. He retired 
from the stage between 1853 and 1860, when 
he returned to fill at New York his most success- 
ful engagement. He made his last appearance 
as Richelieu at Boston in 1871 ; and died at 
Philadelphia, 12th December 1872. See. Lives 
by Alger (1877), Barrett (1881), Harrison (1889). 

Forrest, John, 1st Bauon (cr. 1918), explorer, 
born at Bunbury in Western Australia. 22d Aug. 


1847, from 1864 was a colonial surveyor. In I860 
be penetrated inland from Perth to 128* E. 
long., and next year reached South Australia 
from the west along the south coast. With his 
brother Alexander (1849-1901) he made an east- 
ward journey in 1874, and published Explora- 
tions in Australia (1875). Surveyor-general for 
the colony from 1883, lie was first premier of 
Western Australia under responsible government 
(1890-1901), was Postmaster-general for Australia 
(1900-1), Minister for Defence (1901-3), for Home 
Affairs (1903-4), Treasurer (1905-7, 1909-10, 1913- 
14, 1917-18). He died 3d Sept. 1918. 

Forrest. Robert (c. 1789-1852), a self-taught 
sculptor, born at Carluke, Lanarkshire. 6 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (1804-72). a writer 
of verse, burlesques, children’s stories. &<»., under 
the pseudonym of ‘Alfred Crowquill/ ana also a 
book-illustrator, was born and died in London. 

Forret, or Forrest, Thomas, canon of Inch- 
colm and vicar of Dollar, was brought to Pro* 
testantism by Augustine’s writings, and burnt at 
Edinburgh, 28th February 1540. 

Forster, Friedrich Christoph (1791-1868) 
poet and historian, born near Kamburg in Saxel 
Meiningen, joined the army on the outbreak of 
the war of liberation, and in 1829 was appointed 
a custodian of the Royal Art Museum at Berlin 
Besides fiery war-songs, he wrote on the war of 
liberation, the history of Prussia, the courts of 
Europe in the 18th century, and Wallenstein— 
His brother Ernst (1800-85), painter and art 
critic, wrote on German art (1851-60), the monu- 
ments of German architecture, sculpture, and 
painting (12 vols. 1853-69), &c. [Fm-ter.] 

Forster, Johann Reinhold (1729-98), traveller 
and naturalist, bom in Dirschau, came to England 
in 1760, taught at Warrington, and in 1772 was 
appointed to accompany Cook as naturalist on 
his second voyage. On his return he wrote 
Observations made during a Voyage round the 
World (1778). Two years afterwards he was 
made professor of Natural History at Halle. His 
works ar e Flora America} Septentrionalis 
(1771), Zoologies Rarioris Specilegium (1781), South 
Sea Plants (1776), and a history of voyages in the 
far north (1784).— His eldest son, Johann Georg 
Adam (1754-94), accompanied his father in Cook’s 
second voyage, and published an account of the 
expedition. After being professor of Natural 
History at Cassel and Vilno, he became librarian 
to the Elector of Mainz in 1788. His Ansichten 
vom Niederrhein (1791-94) and Beschreibung einer 
Keise urn die Welt (1784) rank high amongst Ger- 
man works descriptive of nature. His Letters 
were published by his widow in 1829. 


Forster, John ( 1812 - 76 ), political and his. 
toncal writer, was born at Newcastle He 
was educated for the bar, but in 1832 became the 
dramatic critic of the True Sun. His political 
articles in the Examiner attracted attention* 
and he edited successively the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the Daily News . and (1847-56) the Ex- 
aminer. He was the author of many admirable 
biographical and historical essays, as the two 
volumes of Edinburgh and Quarterly articles w- 
printed in 1858, and an admirable series dealing 
wi th the Common wealth— Lives of the Statesmen <3 
the Commonwealth (1836-89) ; Debates on the Grand 
Remonstrance (I860); Arrest of the Five Member s 
(I860); and Sir John Eliot, a Biography (1864). 
His literary memoirs are Life and Times of Gold- 
smith (1848 ; 2d ed. 1854). Landor (1868Y 
a871-74), and vol. i. of a Lift fy 
(1876). He was appointed secretary to 
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missionera in Lunacy, 1855 ; Commissioner, 1861. 
See Renton's Forster and his Friendships (1912). 

Forster, Thomas (c. >675-1738), the Jacobite 
M.P. for Northumberland who in 1715 headed 
the Border rebels, surrendered at Preston, escaped 
from Newgate, and died at Boulogne. 

Forster, William Edward, statesman, was 
born of Quaker parentage at Bradpole, Dorset- 
shire, 11th July 1819. He abandoned the bar for 
a post in a worsted manufactory at Burley-in- 
Wharfedale near Bradford. During the Irish 
famine of 1845 he visited the distressed districts 
as almoner of a Quaker relief fund ; in 1850 he 
married Jane, daughter of Dr Arnold of Rugby. 
Forster unsuccessfully contested Leeds as a 
Liberal in 1859, but in 1861 was returned for 
Bradford. Under • secretary for the Colonies 
(1865-66), he became in 1868 Vice-president of 
the Council on Education and a privy-councillor. 
In 1870 he accepted a seat in the cabinet, and 
carried the Elementary Education Bill ; in 1872 he 
piloted the Ballot Bill through the Commons. In 
1874 he visited the United States. On Mr Glad- 
stone’s retirement from the Liberal leadership in 
1875, Forster and Lord Hartington were named 
for the post, but Forster declined it, on the 
ground that he could not hope to unite the 
various sections of the party. That year he was 
elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen University. 
Under the Gladstone administration of 1880 
Forster was Chief-secretary for Ireland in 
troublous times. He was attacked unceas- 
ingly in Parliament by the Irish members, and 
his life was threatened by the ‘ Invincibles.’ 
More than a thousand evictions having taken 
place in Ireland during the first half of 1880, 
Forster carried in the Commons the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, which was rejected by 
the Lords. A land Act was passed in 1881, but a 
coercion Act seemed necessary; and when the 
Land League issued its ‘No Rent’ manifesto, 
Forster proclaimed the League illegal. Parnell 
and several of his party were arrested. When 
in April 18S2 a majority of the cabinet deter- 
mined to release the ‘ suspects,’ Forster and Lord 
Cowper (the Lord-lieutenant) resigned. A strong 
opponent of Home Rule, he died in London, 5th 
April 1886. See Life by Wemyss Reid (1888). 

Forsyth, Alexander John, LL.D. (1768-1843), 
minister from 1791 of Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, in 
1807 patented his application of the detonating 
principle in firearms, which was followed by the 
adoption of the percussion-cap. 

Forsyth, Sir Thomas Douglas (1827-86), born 
at Birkenhead, entered the H.E.l.C. service in 
1848, and was in the Punjab until 1870, being 
created C.B. after the Mutiny. In 1870 he con- 
ducted a mission to Yarkand, and in 1874 con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Kashgar. 
K C.S.I. (1874) and a member of the Legislative 
Council of India, he in 1875 succeeded in averting 
war with Burma. See Autobiography (1888). 

Fort, Paul, French poet, born at Reims in 
1872, writes ballads and prose-poems. [For.] 

Fortesoue, Sir John (c. 1394-1476), was born in 
Somerset, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
Called to the bar, he was in 1441 made serjeant- 
at-law, and in 1442 Lord Chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench. Adhering to the House of Lan- 
caster, he was attainted under Edward IV. He 
accompanied Margaret of Anjou and her son into 
Scotland, and there was probably appointed 
Lord Chancellor by Henry VI.; in 1463 he 
embarked with them for Holland, and during 
his exile wrote his celebrated De Laudibus 


Legum Anglice (ed. and trans. by Chrimes, 1942) 
for the instruction of Prince Edward. After 
Tewkesbury (1471) Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. The De Laudibus was not printed 
till 1537 ; another valuable work is The Gover- 
nance of England (1714 ; new ed. by Plummer, 
1885). His collected works were privately printed 
by Lord Clermont in 1869. [For'-tes-kew.] 

Fortiguerra, Niccolo (1674-1735), Italian poet, 
was bishop and papal chamberlain to Clement 
XI., and is remembered by his satirical epic, II 
Ricciardeiio (1738). [For-tee-gwer'ra.] 

Fortune, Robert, botanist and traveller, was 
born in Edroin parish, Berwickshire, 16th Sep- 
tember 1813. Apprenticed first as a gardener, he 
was employed in the Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, and at Chiswick. In 1843 he visited China 
for the Botanical Society of London. His ob- 
servations on the flora of the country, its tea and 
cotton culture, appeared in Three Years' Wander- 
ings in Northern China (1847). Yedo and Peking 
(1863) was written after a fifth and last journey to 
the East. He died 16th April 1880. 

Fortuny, Mariano, Spanish painter, was born 
at Reus in Tarragona, 11th June 1839. When 
Spain declared war against Morocco, Fortuny 
followed the army, and filled his portfolios with 
studies of Eastern life. Celebrated pictures 
are ‘The Spanish Marriage,’ ‘Book-lover in the 
Library of Richelieu,’ and ‘Academicians choos- 
ing a Model.’ He died at Rome, 21st November 
1874. See monographs by Davillier (illus. Paris, 
1875) and Yriarte (Paris, 1885). [F or -too' -nee. \ 
Fos'cari, Francesco (c. 1370-1457), was elected 
Doge of Venice in 1423, and by his great military 
ability carried a conflict with Milan to a trium- 
phant issue in the Treaty of Ferrara (1433). His 
last years were embittered by the unjust tortur- 
ing and banishment of his son Giacopo. See 
Alethea Wiel’s Two Doges of Venice (1891). 

Fos'colo, Uoo, Italian author, was born in 
Zante, 26th January 1778, and educated atSpalato 
and Venice. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was ceded to Austria found vent in the 
Lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1802). Believing that 
France was destined to liberate Italy, lie served 
in the French armies ; but, undeceived as to 
Napoleon’s intentions, returned to Milan, and 
published in 1807 his best poem, I Sepolcri. He 
translated Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and wrote 
two tragedies, Ajace and Ricciarda. In 1809 he 
was for a few months professor of Eloquence in 
Pavia. After 1814, when the Austrians entered 
Milan, Foscolo finally sought refuge in London. 
There were published his Saggi sid Petrarca , 
Discorso sul testo del Decamerone, Discorso sid testo 
di Dante, and various papers in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. His last years were em- 
bittered by poverty and neglect. He died at 
Turnham Green, 10th October 1827 ; in 1871 his 
remains were translated from Chiswick to Flor- 
ence. His works and letters were published by Le 
Monnier (1850-62). See Lives by Peccliio (1836), 
Carrer (1842), Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
(1884-89), De Winckels (1885-86), Chiarini (1891 
and 1910), and Martinetti (1891-92). 

Foster, Birket, artist, was born at North 
Shields, of Quaker parentage, 4th February 1825, 
but from his sixth year was brought up in Lon- 
don. He could draw before he could speak, 
and from 1841 to 1846 he produced a large 
number of subjects for wood-engravings, many of 
them for the Illustrated London Nexus. With John 
Gilbert he illustrated Evangeline and many of the 
poets, his share being dainty poetic landscapes 
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thfn JIf 8 ?® ?f? nes » nowhere better exemplified 
In ?ftrS £ 3 Pitres of English Landscape (18(32). 
o nl min ^°^ter exhibited the first of many water- 
1Qfll urs » an< * ln I860 was elected an associate, in 
i a . n i® ,n ^ er » of the Water-colour Society. He 
died at Weybridge, 27th March 1899. 


Foster, John, ‘the essayist,* was born in the 
parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, 17th September 
1770. Elder son of a yeoman-weaver, he was 
trained for the ministry at Brierly Hall and the 
Baptist College in Bristol, but, after preaching 
for twenty-five years with indifferent success to 
various small congregations, in 1817 he devoted 
himself to literature. His Essays , in a series of 
Letters (1805), were only four in number— the 
best-known that ‘On Decision of Character.' In 
1819 appeared his Essay on the Evils of Popular 
lgnora?ice, urging the necessity of national edu- 
jation. Between 1806 and 1839 he contributed 
184 articles to the Eclectic Review . He died 15th 
October 1843, at Stapleton, Bristol, his home for 
twenty-two years. See his Life and Correspond- 
ence by J. E. Ryland (1840 ; new ed. 1852). 

Poster, Sir Michael, son of a Huntingdon 
doctor, was born in 1836, and trained at University 
College, London, where from 1867 he taught physi- 
ology till in 1870 he was called to Cambridge. 
LL.D. and F.R.S., he has written much on physi- 
ology and embryology, including the great Text- 
book of Physiology (1877 ; 6th ed. 1893-1900) and 
a History of Physiology (1901). He was made 
K.C.B. in 1899 and M.P. for London University 
in 1901 ; and he died 29th January 1907. 

Foster, Stephen Collins (1826-64), American 
song-writer, was born in Pittsburgh and died in 
New York. Of his 125 compositions nearly a 
fourth are negro melodies. The best-known are 
‘The Old Folks at Home,’ ‘Nelly Bly,' ‘Uncle 
Ned,' ‘Old Dog Tray,’ ‘Gentle Annie,’ ‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’ ‘Willie, we have missed you,’ and 
‘Come where my Love lies dreaming,’ the airs 
and words alike his own composition. 


Foucault, Jean Bernard L£on (1819-68), 
physicist, was born and died in Paris. His 
earliest work was a series of investigations on 
light. In 1851 he proved the rotation of the 
earth by means of a freely suspended pendulum. 
Two years after his appointment (1855) as physi- 
cal assistant in the Paris Observatory he invented 
his polariser ; in 1859 he completed his reflector 
for the great Paris telescope. He edited the 
scientific part of the Journal des Debats from 1845, 
and was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society in 1864. See Life by Lissajous (1875) and 
a Recueil of his scientific works (1878). [Foo-fco'.) 

Fouch6, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, was born at 
Nantes, 29th May 1763. He hailed the Revolu- 
tion with delight; and, elected to the National 
Convention in 1792, voted for the execution of 
Louis. Commissioned to castigate Lyons (1794), 
he rivalled his associates, Collot d’Herbois and 
Couthon, in bloodthirstiness. In 1794 he was 
expelled from the Convention as a Terrorist. Yet 
in September 1799 he was appointed minister of 
Police; and this post, though he was dismissed 
several times and sent to appointments at Rome 
and Naples, he held with interruptions till 1816, 
having made terms with the Bourbons when 
he foresaw Napoleon’s downfall. But he had 
scarcely been appointed ambassador to Dresden 
when decree or banishment was pronounced 
against the regicides (1816X and he henceforward 
lived in exile. He died at Trieste, 25th December 
1820. Unscrupulous, politic, and sagacious, he 
made an admirable head of police, and helped to 


save France from anarchy. The Mbnoires de J 
FoucfU (1828-29 ; Eng. trans. 1892) were declared 
not genuine by his Bons. [Foo-s/toy. ] 

Fouoquet. See Fouquet. 

Fould, Achille (1800-67), financier and noli, 
tician, was born in Paris of Jewish parents and 
trained in his father’s bank. Elected in 1842 to 
the Chamber of Deputies, after the revolution 
of 1848 he rendered service to the provisional 
government, and during the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon was four times minister of Finance 
When he resigned (1852) on the confiscation of 
the property of the Orleans family, he was created 
a senator, and was soon made minister of state 
and of the imperial household. In 1861-67 he was 
again finance minister. [Foo.] 


Foulifl, Robert and Andrew, Glasgow printers 
were born the one in 1707, the other in 1712. In 
1741 Robert set up as a Glasgow bookseller in 
1743 became university printer, and between 1742 
and his death published 554 works, including the 
‘immaculate’ Horace (with only six misprints. 
1744) and the splendid folio Homer (4 vols. 1756- 
58). In 1753 Robert established an academy at 
Glasgow, which during its first ten years produced 
1112 prints, besides statues, busts, oil-paintings, 
and crayons. But the printing business declined! 
and Andrews death on 18th September ms 

pr iTl^ e fishing blow. Next year Robert 
sold off his ‘old masters in London ; and he died 
suddenly in Edinburgh, 2d June 1776. See 
Duncan’s Literary History of Glasgow (1831 ; new 
ed. 1886). [Fowlz or Fow-lis.] 

Fountainhall, Lord, the ‘ paper ' title of Sii 
John Lauder (1646- 1 722), who in 1686 became 
M.P. for Haddington, and in 1689 a lord of session 
and lord justiciary. See his Diaries (Bannatyne 
Club. 1840-48 ; Scottish History Society, 1900). 

Fouqu6, Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron 
de LA Motte, German romanticist, was of Hugue- 
not ancestry, grandson of a Prussian general 
(1698-1774) distinguished in the Seven Yearn’ War 
Born at Brandenburg, 12th Feb. 1777, he served 
as a Prussian cavalry officer in 1794 and 1818. 
The interval between these campaigns was devoted 
to literary pursuits, and the rest of his life waa 
spent in Paris and on his estate at Nennhausen 
and after 1830 at Halle. He died at Berlin, 28d 
Jan. 1843. His long series of romances, both 
prose and verse, include Sigurd (1808), The Magio 
Ring, Thiodulf the Icelander , Aslauga*s KnighL 
Sintram and his Companions , The Two Captains 
and his masterpiece, Undine (1811). [Foo-kay.\ 

Fou(c)quet, Jehan(c. 1420-c. 1480), miniaturist 
book illuminator, peintre du rot, born at Tburs. 

Fouquet, Nicolas (1615-80), Vicomte de Melon 
et de Vaux and Marquis de Belle-Isle, was born in 
Paris. Mazarin made him procureur-gbtiraL to the 
parliament of Paris (1650) and superintendent of 
finance (1653). He now became ambitious to 
succeed Mazarin, and to secure himself friends 
distributed money lavishly. But Louis XIV. 
himself took up the reins of power on Maz&rin’s 
death, and, instigated by Colbert, arrested Fouquet 
in September 1661. After a three years 1 trial he 
was sentenced to life-long imprisonment in the 
fortress of Pignerol, where he died. He has been 
falsely identified with the Man with the Iron 
Mask, who lived until 1703. See Lives by 
Ch6ruel (1865), Bonnaffe (1882), and Lair (1890). 

Fouquier-Tinville, Antoine Quentin (1747-05), 
born at H4rouelles, dep. Aisne, was a dissolute 
attorney, who at the Revolution joined the most 
violent democrats. Appointed public prosecutor 
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to the Revolutionary Tribunal in March 1793, he 
superintended all the political executions during 
the Reign of Terror until July 1794. He sent his 
friends, among them Robespierre, Dan ton, and 
Hebert, to execution as cheerfully as he sent 
their enemies; at last he himself was guillotined. 
See Life by Dunoyer (1913). [Foo-k’yay l'an?-veel.) 

Fourier, Francois Marie Charles, socialist, 
was born at Besangon, 9th April 1772. From his 
father he inherited £3000, but, having started 
business at Lyons, he lost nearly all he had 
during the Terror (1793), and narrowly escaped 
the guillotine. After his release and two years’ 
experience as a soldier he returned to commerce, 
set himself to discover an entirely new social 
theory, and in 1808 published Theorie ties Quatres 
Mouvements, in 1822 Traite d' Association Domes' 
tique Agricole , in 1829 Nouveau Monde Industriel 
et Societaire — works which for many years found 
few readers and scarcely any disciples. A small 
group of enthusiasts by-and-by gathered round 
him, but failed in an attempt to establish a 
society on his principles (1832) near Versailles. 
He died at Paris, 8th October 1837. Personally a 
model of simplicity and integrity, he taught that 
mankind is oppressed by an endless variety of 
evils— which he sums up in one obnoxious word, 
civilisation — due to our having run counter to the 
Creator in pronouncing passions to be bad that 
are simply natural. To pass from social chaos to 
Universal harmony there is but one way — to give 
a free and healthy development to the human 
passions. But for the realisation of the ideal new 
locial arrangements are necessary. These are 
provided in the phalange. Each phalange was to 
consist of 1800 persons, a number sufficient to 
include the whole circle of human capacities, and 
secure a harmonious social life from the free play 
of the most varied likings and capacities. In the 
phalange labour is made attractive by constant 
regard to the likings and capacities of every one, 
and by continual change of occupation. Out of 
the common gain a comfortable minimum was 
apportioned to each member, and the remainder 
was divided into twelve shares, of which five 
went to labour, four to capital, and three to 
talent. The accepted marriage system was to be 
abandoned. Fourier’s complete works were pub- 
lished at Paris (6 vols. 1840-46 ; new ed. 1870). 
See works by Victor Consid6rant (1845), Gatti de 
Gamond (5th ed. 1841), Pellarin (5th ed. 1871), 
and Alhaiza (1890-95), and in German by Becker 
(1875) and Bebel (1888). [Foor-yay.] 

Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph, Baron de 

§ 768-1830), French mathematician, accompanied 
onaparte to Egypt in 1798, , and contributed 
largely to the Description de VEgypte. In 1802 he 
was made prefect of the department of Grenoble, 
and was created baron in 1808. His chief work 
is the Thlvrie Analytique de la Chaleur (1822). 

Fowler, Sir Henry Hartley, Lord Wolver- 
hampton (1830-1911), a Sunderland Wesleyan 
minister’s son, mayor of Wolverhampton 1863, its 
M.P. 1880, was Under-secretary in the Home Office 
(1884), financial secretary to the Treasury (1886), 
President of the Local Government Board (1892), 
Secretary for India (1894), and Chancellor of the 
Duchy (1895), and Lord President (1908-10). He 
became Viscount Wolverhampton in 1908. 

Fowler, John (1826-64), an inventor in 1850-60 
of the steam-plough, was born at Melksham, and 
died at Ackworth near Pontefract, having in 
1860 established large engineer works at Leeds. 

Fowler, Sir John (1817-98), civil engineer, 
born at Wadsley Hall, Sheffield, was engineer of 


many railway lines, including the original ‘ under- 
ground ’ in London. River improvement and 
dock construction also occupied his attention. 
He was made a K.CM.G. in 1885 for his services 
as consulting engineer in Egypt, and a baronet 
on the completion of the Forth Bridge (1882-90), 
designed by him and Sir Benjamin Baker. 

Fowler, Thomas, D.D. (1832-1904), born at 
Burton-Stather in Lincolnshire, graduated with 
a double first from Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1S54, and became tutor of Lincoln College, 
professor of Logic from 1873, and president 
of Corpus Christi from 1881. His works in- 
clude Elements of Deductive Logic (1867), Elements 
of Inductive Logic (1870), Progressive Morality 
(1884), Princijdes of Morals (1887), History oj 
Corpus (1893), and Logic, Deductive and Inductive 
(1895), besides monographs on Locke, Bacon, and 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 

Fox, Caroline (1819-71), the friend of John 
Sterling and J. S. Mill, was born and lived at 
Falmouth. See her Memories (1882). 

Fox, Sir Charles (1810-74), civil engineer, was 
born at Derby, and was knighted in 1851 for 
building the Great Exhibition. 

Fox, Charles James, third son of the first 
Lord Holland, was born in London, 24th January 
1749, and educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, spending his vacations in the gayest 
circles of the French capital. Even as a school- 
boy he led an irregular life, but was distinguished 
for ability; at nineteen his father had him 
brought into parliament as member for Midhurst. 
Soon after he attained his majority he came 
forward as a supporter of Lord North, and was 
made a lord of Admiralty. In 1772 he resigned, 
but next year was named a commissioner of the 
Treasury. Dismissed from that post in 1775 after 
another quarrel with Lord North, he passed ovei 
to the ranks of the opposition, and during the 
American war was the most formidable oppo- 
nent of the coercive measures of government. 
After the downfall of North (1782), Fox was one 
of the secretaries of State till the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham. In 1783 the North and 
Fox coalition was formed, and Fox resumed his 
former office; but the rejection of his India Bill 
by the House of Lords led to the resignation ol 
his government. Now Pitt came into power, 
and the long contest between him and Fox began. 
The sudden illness of the king in 1788 and the 
need for a regency recalled Fox from a visit to 
Gibbon at Lausanne and to Italy. The regency, 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and the French 
Revolution gave ample scope to the talents and 
energies of Fox, who employed his influence to 
modify, if not to counteract, the policy of his great 
rival. He was a strenuous opponent of the war 
with France, and an advocate of non-intervention. 
After Pitt’s death in January 1806, Fox, recalled 
to office, set on foot negotiations for a peace with 
France. He was on the point of introducing a 
bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, when he 
died at Chiswick, 13th September 1806. He was 
buried, near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. Fox 
was a hard liver, addicted to gambling and drink- 
ing ; his bearing towards his opponents was 
generous. Burke called him ‘ the greatest debater 
the world ever saw.’ See, besides the Life and 
Times and the Memorials and Correspondence , by 
Earl Russell (1853-66), Dr Parr’s Character of the 
Late C. J . Fox (1809) ; works by Sir George Tre- 
velyan (1880-1914); studies by H. O. Wakeman 
(1890), Hammond (1903), Drinkwater (1928). 

Fox, George, the founder of the Society of 
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Friends or Quakers, was born in July 1624 at 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire. Apprenticed to 
a Nottingham shoemaker, he felt at nineteen a 
divine call to leave his friends, and Bible in hand 
he wandered about the country, a small compe- 
tency he had supplying his slender wants. He 
soon began to attend meetings, and often to in- 
terrupt services, especially when these were held 
in 4 steeple-houses ’ and conducted by formalist 
‘professors’ (not so much the Laudiaus as the 
Puritans, with their long abstruse sermons and 
extravagant doctrines of verbal inspiration). 
The ‘inner light* was the central idea of his 
teaching. He inveighed against sacerdotalism 
and formalism, and was equally vehement against 
social conventionalism. Priests, lawyers, and 
soldiers were all obnoxious to him. The Lord 
forbade him to put off his hat to any, high or 
low, and he was required to thee and thou rich 
and poor. His famous ‘ leather suit ’ was probably 
ordinary leather-breeches. He denounced amuse- 
ments, and came into collision with all sorts of 
people ; his life is indeed little else than a record 
of insults, persecutions, and imprisonments. In 
1656, the year after he and his followers refused 
to take the oath of abjuration, they had increased 
to such an extent that there were nearly one 
thousand of them in jaiL He visited Wales and 
Scotland, and (after marrying a worthy widow) 
went to Barbadoes, Jamaica, America, Holland, 
and Germany. In these later wanderings he was 
accompanied by Penn, Barclay, Keith, and other 
Quaker leaders. He died in London, 13th Novem- 
ber 1690. Guilty of many indiscretions, Fox was 
an amiable man, with a heart full of love for his 
fellows, and a mind capable of instituting systems 
of registration, poor relief, education, and self- 
help, which have made the sect he founded a 
social power. His preaching and writings were 
often turgid, incoherent, and mystical. As a 
writer he will be always remembered by his 
Jcnirnal (1911), full of heart and intellect. His 
wntmgs were collected (3 vols. 1694-1706); the 
list of them m Joseph Smith's Catalogue of Friends' 
Books (1868) occupies fifty-three pages. See Lives 
by Marsh (1848), Janney (Phila. 1853), J. S. Watson 
(I860), Bickley (1884), Budge (1893), H. Deacon 
(1896), and especially Hodgkin (1896). 

Fox, William Johnson, orator and political 
writer, was bom at Wrentham near Southwold, 
1st March 1786. Trained for the Independent 
ministry, he seceded to Unitarianism, and 
delivered a series of rationalist prelections at 
his chapel iu South Place, Finsbury. His bold 
and impassioned rhetoric greatly contributed to 
arouse public feeling in favour of the Anti-corn- 
law League; and his Lettei's of a Norwich Weaver 
Boy on the necessity of free-trade were largely 
quoted and read. From 1847 till 1863 he sat as an 
advanced Liberal for Oldham. His best parlia- 
mentary speeches were upon the education of the 
people. One of the earliest contributors to the 
Westminster Review , lie edited for many years the 
Monthly Repository, and published many lectures, 
&c., collected in the Memorial Edition of his 
works (1865-68). He died 8d June 1864. See 
Life by It. and E. Garnett (1910). 

Foxe, John (151 6-87), ths martyrologlsb, bom 
at Boston in Lincolnshire, at sixteen entered 
Br&senose College, Oxford, and was fellow of 
Magdalen 1588-45. When tutor with Lucy of 
Charlecote be married (1547), and afterwards was 
tutor to the ion of the Bari of Surrey, executed 
in 1547. Daring the reign of Mary he retired to 
the Continent, where he met Knox, Grindal, and 


Whittingham. On Elizabeth’s accession he was 
pensioned by his old pupil, now Duke of Norfolk 
and received a prebend of Salisbury (1508)! 
He lived chiefly in London, and often preache<£ 
For a year he held a stall at Durham, but was 
debarred from further preferment by objection 
to the surplice. Foxe published numerous 
controversial treatises and sermons, besides an 
apocalyptic Latin mystery play, called Christus 
Triumphant (1556). But the work that has 
immortalised his name is his History of the Acts 
and Monuments of the Church , popularly known as 
Foze’s Book of Martyrs , the first part of which was 
published in Latin at Strasburg in 1554 (reprinted 
at Basel in 1559). The first English edition 
appeared in 1563, in folio. Sanctioned by the 
bishops, it went through four editions in Foxe’s 
lifetime. It is a noble monument of English • 
and Foxe’s story is doubtless substantially true* 
although disfigured by credulity and bitter pre- 
judice. The biography of Foxe, attributed to his 
son Samuel, and published in the 1641 edition of 
the Acts , is apocryphal. The best edition of Foxe 
is that in the ‘ Reformation ’ series, edited by 
Mendham and Pratt (8 vols. 1853 et seq.), 

Foxe, Richard (c. 1448-1528), the founder of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was born at 
Ropesley near Grantham, studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, at Cambridge, and in Paris, in 
1485 became vicar of Stepney, and shortly after 
lord privy seal and Bishop of Exeter. Thence he 
was translated to Bath and Wells (1492), Durham 
(1494), and Winchester (1501). See Thomas 
Fowler’s History of Corpus Christi (1893). 

Foy, Maximilien S^bastien (1775-1825), French 
general, was born at Ham, entered the army in 
1791, and by 1800 had risen to the rank of 
adjutant -general. He held commands in the 
Italian (1801) and the Austrian (1805) campaigns. 
In 1807 Napoleon sent him to Turkey to assist 
Sultan Selim against the Russians and British. 
From 1808 to 1812 he was brigade-general in 
Portugal and Spain, and was present at all the 
battles of the Pyrenees. In 1815 he was wounded 
(not for the first time) at Waterloo, where he 
commanded under Ney. In 1819 elected a deputy 
he was the constant advocate of constitutional 
liberty. His Histoire de la Guerre de la Pininsule 
was published in 1827. See biography by Tissot. 
prefixed to Foy’s Discours (1826). [Fwafc.) 

Fra Angelico. See Angelico. 

Fra Bartolommeo. See Bartolommeo. 


Fraoastoro, Girolamo (1483-1553), physician 
and poet, born at Verona, was professor of Logic 
at Padua, practised successfully as a physician 
but ultimately abandoned medicine for letters! 
His best-known work is a Latin poem (!) on 
syphilis (1530 ; Lond. 1720); he also published a 
discourse on sympathy and antipathy. 

Fra Dia'volo, properly Michele Pezza (1760- 
1806), Italian brigand, had entered the Neapolitan 
and papal service, and then turned monk, but, 
being expelled for misconduct, withdrew to the 
mountains of Calabria, where he headed a band 
of desperadoes. Pillage and atrocious cruelties 
signalised his career. For years he evaded justice 
by retiring to his mountain haunts, and defeat- 
ing with inferior numbers all the forces de- 
spatched against him. On the advance of the 
French into the Neapolitan states, along with 
his band he espoused the royal cause ; and not 
only were they pardoned, but made officers, Fra 
Diavolo himself becoming colonel. In 1806 he 
tried to raise Calabria against the French, 
but was taken prisoner and executed at Naples. 
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Auber’s opera has nothing in common with Fra 
Diavolo but the name. 

Fragonard, Jean Honor£ (1782-1806). painter, 
torn at Grasse, gained the 4 prix de Rome ’ in 
1752 In 1765 lie received 2400 francs from 
T/Ouis XV for his ‘ Callirrhoe,’ commissioned for 
renroduction in Gobelins tapestry. He painted, 
with a loose touch and luscious colouring, genre 
Pictures of contemporary life, and is also known 
tv his landscapes. He is represented m the 
T^nvre bv such works as ‘Bacchante Endormie 
r? d « La Chemise Enlevee.’ See illustrated Life 
by Portalis (Par. 1888). [Fra-go-naW .] 

Fraikin Charles Auguste (1819-93), Belgian 
sculptor born at Herenthals, died at Brussels. 

Frampton, Mary (1773-1846), a maiden lady of 
Dorchester, whose interesting life-long Journal 
was printed in 1885. 

Frampton, Robert (1622-1708), born at Pirn- 
perne near Blandford, from 1005 to 1670 was 
chaplain at Aleppo, in 1681 became Bishop of 
Gloucester, but was deprived in 1690 as a non- 
juror. He died at Standish. 

Frampton, Tregonwell (1641-1727), the 4 father 
nf the turf ’ was born at Moreton near Dorchester, 
and from 1695 was royal trainer at Newmarket. 

Franoais, Franqois Louis 0814-97), French 

landscape-painter, was born at Plombieres. 

Francatelli, Charles Elm£(1805-76), a London 
chef and writer on cookery. 

France, Anatole (pen-name of Jacques Ana- 
tole Thibault), was born in Pans 16th April 1844, 
began to publish in 1868, issued his first poems 
in 1873, and in 1896 was elected to the Academy. 
Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881) brought 
him fame— a fame enhanced by many subsequent 
novels. A master of the art of story-telling, of 
style, of irony, &c., he ranked as Fiances fore- 
most man of letters. He died 12tli October 1924. 

Francesca da Rimini, daughter of Giovanni da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, was married to Gio- 
ranni the Lame, son of Malatesta, lord of Rimini. 
But she already loved Paolo, Giovanni’s brother ; 
and in 1285 Giovanni, surprising the lovers to- 
gether, slew them both. The story is woven into 
Dante’s Inferno. [Fran-tch.es' ka da Rim'i-nee .] 

Franceschl, Piero degli (c. 1420-92), a Flor- 
entine religious painter, was born and died at 
Borgo San Sepolcro. [Fran-tchefkee.] 

Francesco di Paula, or St Francis of Paola, 
founder of the Minims, was born in 1416 at Paola 
in Calabria. At thirteen he was a Franciscan ; 
and at nineteen he retired to a cave and inflicted 
on himself every species of self-mortification. 
The fame of his piety having attracted emulators, 
he obtained permission to erect a convent, and 
the new order came to be known as Minim- 
Hermits of St Francis of Paola. Communities 
were established throughout Europe, but not in 
ihe British Islands. Louis XI. of France sum- 
moned Francesco to his death-bed ; and Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. built him convents at 
Plessis-les-Tours and Amboise. He died at 
Plessis on Good Friday 1507, and was canonised 
in 1519. [Fran-tches'ko dee Pou/la.] 

Francheville, Pierre (1548-1616), sculptor, 
was bom at Cambrai, and died in Paris. 

Francia, or Francesco Raibolini ( 1 450^I517), 
goldsmith and painter, was and died at 

Bologna. His sons, Giacomo (c. 1486-1557) and 
Giolio (1487-c. 1543), were also painters. See 
Julia Cartwright’s Mantegna and Francia (1881). 


Francia, Jos6 Caspar Rodriguez (1766-1 840X 
Dictator of Paraguay, was born near Asuncibn, 
studied theology, took his degree as doctor, 
and was a professor of Divinity. Next he prac- 
tised law for thirty years with a high reputation. 
He was past fifty when the revolution which 
shattered the Spanish yoke in South America 
broke out. Francia took a leading part in the 
movement in Paraguay, and on the declaration of 
independence in 1811 became secretary of the 
national junta, in 1813 one of the two consuls, 
and in 1S14 dictator— first for three years, and 
then for life. Under his firm rule, which ex- 
cluded all foreign intercourse, Paraguay rapidly 
improved. He was an unscrupulous despot, and 
yet he improved agriculture, promoted education, 
repressed superstition, and enforced strict justice 
in his law-courts, however little he regarded it 
for himself. See Francia's Reign of Terror (1839) 
by the brothers Robertson, Carlyle’s Edinburgh 
essay (1843), and Life by Bazan (Madr. 1887). 
[Span. pron. Fran'thcc-a.) 

Franciabigio, or Francesco di Cristofano 
Bigi (1482-1525), a Florentine painter. 

Francillon, Robert Edward (1841-1919), born 
at Gloucester, in 1868 made his d6but as a novel- 
ist with Grace Owen's Engagement in Blackwood' s 
Magazine. Later works were Olympia (1874), 
King or Knave (1888), Jack Doyle's Daughter (1894), 
Mid-Victorian Memories (1913), &c. 

Francis I., king of France, son of Charles, 
Comte d’Angouleme, was born at Cognac, 12th Sep- 
tember 1494, and succeeded Louis XII., his uncle 
and father-in-law, 1st January 1515. His first 
act was to reconquer Milan (1515), winning the 
victory of Marignano. On the death of Maxi- 
milian of Germany in 1519 Francis became a 
candidate for the imperial crown ; but Charles 
V. was elected, and Francis thereupon declared 
war against him. The French were driven out of 
Italy; Henry VIII. of England and the emperor 
invaded France on the north ; the Constable 
Bourbon deserted to the enemy ; and the prin- 
cipal Italian republics declared against Francis, 
who, after successfully confronting his many 
adversaries for some time, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 24th 
February 1525. Charles set him at liberty a 
year later, compelled him to renounce Flanders. 
Artois, Burgundy, and all his Italian possessions, 
to restore Bourbon to his former dignities, and 
to surrender his two sons as hostages. Pope 
Clement VII. absolved Francis from his oath ; 
and England, Rome, Venice, Florence, and Genoa 
all siding with him in alarm at the power of 
Charles, the war in Italy recommenced. In May 
1527 Bourbon stormed and sacked Rome, and 
captured the pope, while a French army was 
frittered away before Naples. At last peace was 
concluded at Cambrai (1529), by which Francis 
retained Burgundy, but lost the Milanese, 
Flanders, and Artois. Hostilities were renewed 
in 1534, but little was accomplished ; and by 
the efforts of Pope Paul III. another treaty was 
concluded at Nice between Charles and Francis 
(1538). Charles’s unfortunate expedition against 
Algiers once more induced Francis to renew the 
quarrel (1542); but, in spite of the victory of 
Cerisolles (1544), Francis was at length com- 
pelled to make peace at Crespy (September 1544), 
matters being left in statu quo. Francis died at 
Rambouillet, 31st March 1547. Brilliant, frivol- 
ous, changeable, licentious, he fostered learning 
and art, but cruelly persecuted the Protestants. 
See Julia Pardoe, Court of Francis I. (new ed. 
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FRANCIS OF ASSISZ 


1887); Gaston Paris, Francois /. (1888); and 
Francis I. and his Times, by Coignet (trans. 1889). 

Franols II. (1544-60) in 1558 married Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.), and in 1559 succeeded hie 
father, Henry II., as King of France. 

Francis I (1708-65), German emperor from 1745, 
was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine 
and Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 1736 lie married 
Maria Theresa (q.v.) of Austria. 

Francis II. or I., born at Florence in 1768, 
in 1792 succeeded his father, Leopold II., as 
German emperor. His first war with Napoleon 
was terminated by the Peace of Campo Formio 
in 1797, when Austria lost the Netherlands and 
Lombardy, receiving in return Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Istria ; the next by the Treaty of Luneville 
in 1801, after the reverses of Marengo and Hohen- 
linden. Then followed the campaign of 1805, in 
which the French victories of Ulm and Austerlitz 
and the capture of Vienna compelled Austria to 
purchase peace at Presburg by the cession of 
Venetia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg. On the founda- 
tion of the Confederation of the Rhine (1806) 
Francis renounced the title of German-Roman 
emperor, and retained that of emperor of Austria 
(Francis I.), which he had assumed in 1804. 
In 1809 another attempt ended, by the Treaty 
of Vienna, in the loss of Salzburg, Carinthia 
Trieste, part of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Galicia! 
After a short alliance with France the emperor 
in conjunction with the Russians and Prussians’ 
assailed Napoleon and won the battle of Leipzig 
(1813). By the Treaty of Vienna (1815) Francis 
recovered, thanks to Metternich (q.v.), Lombardy 
Venetia, and Galicia. His policy was conserva- 
tive and anti-liberal, but personally he was an 
urbane and popular ruler. He died 2d March 
1835. See Meynert, Franz I. (1871-73). 

Francis de Sales, St, born August 21, 1567, at 
the family castle of Sales near Annecy in Savoy, 
was intended by his father for a great worldly 
career, but after attending the Jesuit school 
at Pans, and studying civil law at Padua, 
took orders and became distinguished as a 
preacher. He was employed in a mission for 
the conversion of the Calvinistic population of 
Chablais, with unprecedented success; and in 
1598 was appointed coadjutor to the Bishop of 

? en ® v *j t - he , tifcle of Bish °P of Nicopolis. 
In 1602 at Paris lie was invited to preach the 

Lent at the Louvre; and his lectures had so 

much influence in converting several Huguenot 

■ t L l0 v ki ! lg ,. offered him a Pencil 
bishoprjc, which he declined. Soon afterwards, 

on the death of his colleague, he became sole 

Bishop of Geneva. His administration of his 

diocese was beyond all praise ; and he again de- 

clined the offer of a French bishopric. About 

this time he published his Introduction to a 

Devout Life , to the present day one of the most 

popular manuals. He established a congregation 

of nuns of the order of the Visitation under the 

direction of Madame de Chantal, with whom he 

long maintained a correspondence, published in 

1660. He died 28th December 1622. In 1665 he 

was canonised by Alexander VII. His works 

1012) Cd Sflft d F y D £ m T B * M ? ckey < 18 vols - IS91- 

See French Lives bv Hamon (new ed 

e,, J l6a (3d ed. 1879) ;‘Buglish by Ornsby 
(1857;, Mrs Lear (1877), Sanders (1928). [SoAi. 1 7 

rancls, Francis (1S22-86), writer on anclimr 
was born at Seaton, Axmiuster. a,,gl,,,g ’ 

FranoU, John (1811-82), born at Bermondsev 

? ier n 0f ‘Athenamm from 1831, ami 

did much fpr the repeal of fiscal restrictions on 


the Press. See Life (1888) by his son and 
cessor, John Collins Francis (1888-1910). 

oi ‘ J ° se P h (bom 18th August 1880 ; died 

21st November 1916), emperor of Austria <Wm 

king of Hungary (1867), was the son of the Arch’ 
duke Fraiicis (Emperor Francis I.’s son) and 
B£ h 2 w of Ferdinand I. (q.v.), whom he succeeded 
His first task was to subdue the Hungarian r«l 
volt and pacify Lombardy. This accomplished 
an era of reaction began. The aspirations of the 
various nationalities of the empire were rigor 
ously suppressed, and a determined effort made 
to fuse them into one state ; the emperor re! 
asserted his claim to rule as an absolute sove- 
reign ; the policy of bureaucratic centralisation 
was again reverted to ; and a close alliance was 
entered into with the Church to combat liberal 
progress. In 1859 Lombardy was wrested from 

A u _ s tj‘ a ? y ? a . rdima ; and b y the war with Prussia 
in 1866 Austria was excluded from Germany and 

compelled to cede Venetia to Sardinia, Prussia** 
ally The emperor then adopted a more com 
ciliatory policy towards the nationalities in hia 
dominions. His annexation of Bosnia-Herzeeo 
1908 agitate^ Europe ; his attack on Serb?a 
in 1914 opened the Great War. By the suicide (7 
of his son Rudolf (1858-89) and the murder $ 
Sarajevo of Ferdinand (1863-1914), eldest eon of 

Prl? pGr0r I brother Charles Louis (1833-96), the 
crown passed to Charles (Carl) I. (q. v > ffiS? 

beth of Bavaria (1837-98), Francis Josenh’s wifi 

(from 1854), was stabbed at Geneva on Sept. 10 bv 

an anarchist. See Gribble's Francis Joseph *(1914^ 

Francis of Assisi, St, founder of the Fran- 
?,‘f2?° 0 . rder » was born in 1182, of a family called 
? 0 f na . r ? o, l e » at Assisi. His baptismal name was 
? * ^ u t fr0, n hi 8 familiarity in his youth with 
the language of the troubadours, he acquired the 
name of 11 Francesco (‘ the little Frenchman *1 
He was remarkable for his love of gaiety and 
ostentatious prodigality, and engaged eagerly in 
exercises of chivalry. An illness turned ^his 
thoughts from earth ; a second illness decided his 
career. He now devoted himself to poverty 
and took a vow never to refuse alms to a 

abandoned his inheritance, and 
thenceforth no humiliation was too great for 
him, now arrayed only in a single brown tunic of 
coarse woollen cloth, girt with a hempen cord! 
This was in 1208. His enthusiasm by degrees 
excited emulation, and in 1210 his brotherhoM 
having increased to eleven in number, he drew 
up for it a rule, which was approved orally bv 
Pope Innocent III. The two following yeara 
were spent by the brotherhood in preaching S 
various rural districts ; and Francis, returning to 
Assisi in 1212, finally settled the constitution of 
Ins order. Like the older forms of monastic life 
the Franciscan system is founded on the three 
jows Of chastity, poverty, and obedience; but of 

e 4^ 0 seco , nd was ' ] n . the eyes of Francis, the 
first in linportance and in spiritual efficacy. He 

repudiated all idea of property, alike for his 

wWh a fi d for J*? ™ ei P bQrs > even in those things 
which they retained for personal use. Numbers 

crowded round Francis. He told them off in 
parties to different provinces of Italy. Five re- 
paired to Morocco, and fell martyrs to their holy 

J n 1216 the order was solemnly approve? 

byBo P® Innocent. From this date it increased 
with extraordinary rapidity. At the flrat general 
assembly (1219) 5000 members were present: 500 
more were claimants for admission. Francis 

r fc £ Bgy i? t (122S) and Pwwhod in thei 
presence of the sultan, scouring a promise ot 
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more indulgent treatment for the Christian cap* 
tives and for the Franciscan order the privilege 
they* have since enjoyed as guardians of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is after his return to Italy 
that his biographers place the legend of his 
receiving upon his own person, while in an 
Arstasv of prayer, the marks ( stigmata ) of the 
wounds of the Redeemer (17th September 1224). 

died 4th October 1226, and was canonised by 
Pope Gregory xX. in 1228. The works of St 
Francis (folio, 1739) consist of letters, sermons, 
ascetic treatises, proverbs, and hymns— the latter 
among the earliest metrical works in Italian, 
exceedingly simple, and full of the love ol God. 
f?£ prose is often more poetical than his poetry. 
cl e the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum for Oct. 4; 
St Bonaventure, Life of St Francis ; Base Franz 
Assisi ( 1856): Mrs Oliphant, Francis of Assisi 
(1871) • books oy Ch6ranc6 (new ed. 1887), Le 
Monnier (trans. 1894) ; Sabatier (trans. 1894 ; newed. 
1931) Canon Knox Little (1897), Tamassia (trans. 
1911) Jdrgensen (trans. 1912), Father Cuthbert 
(1912 1915), G. K. Chesterton (1923). [As-set' zee.] 

Franois of Paola. See Francesco di Paula. 

Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818), was bom 
in Dublin. Leaving Ireland at twelve, he 
entered St Paul’s School m London, and at six- 
teen became a junior clerk in the secretary of 
state’s office. In 1758 he was a secretary in the 
expedition against Cherbourg; in 1760 he was 
secretary on a mission to Portugal ; in 1761 he 
acted as amanuensis to the elder Pitt ; and in 1762 

he was made first-clerk in the War Office. In 
1773 Lord North made him a member of the 
Council of Bengal; in 1780 Iwe fought a duel 
with Warren Hastings (with whom he was always 
at enmity), and was seriously wounded. In 1781 
he returned home with a fortune gained at 
whist. He entered parliament in 1784. He 
was energetic in the proceedings against Hast- 
ings, wrote many pamphlets, was eager to be 
governor-general of India, and was made a K.C.B. 
in 1806. He was devoted to the prince-regent 
and a warm supporter of the ‘ Friends of the 
People.’ In 1816 Mr John Taylor pronounced 
Francis to be ‘Junius,’ but Francis never ac- 
knowledged the seventy Letters , printed in the 
Public Advertiser (1769-72), and reprinted in 
1812 with 113 additional letters. His young 
second wife, whom he married when seventy- 
four, was convinced that he must be Junius. 
See his Memoirs by Parkes and Merivale (1867) ; 
books by Chabot and Twistleton (1871) and 
H. R. Francis (1894) ; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic 
(1875); Rae (Athenceum, 1888-94); The Francis 
Letters (ed. B. Francis and E. Keary, 1900). 

Francis Xavier. See Xavier. 

Franck, Adolphe (1809-93), writer on philo- 
sophy, born at Liocourt, Meurthe, died in Paris. 

Franck, C£sar (1822-90), born at Li6ge of 
German family, was an influential teacher of 
music in Paris, where he became a French citizen, 
and gained tardy fame as a composer. See Vin- 
cent D’lndy’s Cesar Franck (Eng. trans. 1909). 

Franck, Richard (c. 1624-1708), a Cromwellian 
captain and angler, born at Cambridge, who 
visited Scotland about 1656, and wrote the 
euphuistic Northern Memoirs (1694), &c. 

Franck, Sebastian ( 1499 - 1542 ), an early Ger- 
man writer, born at Donauworth, became a priest, 
but was converted to Protestantism, and wrote a 
Treatise against the Horrible Vice of Drunkenness 
(1528). His insistence upon moral reform as 
more important than dogma caused him to drift 

away from Luther ; and in 1531 he wap banished 
% 


from Straaburg, largely for defending religious 
toleration in his Chronica y an attempt at a 
universal history in German. In 1532 he became 
a printer at Ulm, but in 1539 was expelled for his 
Paradoxa (1534). He also published Weltbuch 
(1534), Chronica des ganzen teutschen Lands (1538), 
Die guldens Arche (1539), and one of the earliest 
collections of German proverbs (1541). 

Francke, August Hermann (1663-1727), bom 
at Liibeck, in 1692 became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Halle, in 1698 of Theology. A 
conspicuous Pietist and pupil of Spener, he 
founded in 1695 at Halle a school for the poor, a 
psedagogium, a burgher school, a Latin school, a 
training seminary, and an orphanage, which last 
became the mostimportant of them all. [Fran-keh.] 
Franco, Francisco, Spanish military dictator, 
was born in 1892 at El Ferrol, Galicia. He com- 
manded the Spanish Foreign Legion in Morocco, 
became chief of §taff in 1935, and in 1936, as 
politically dangerous, was sent to govern the 
Canaries. Thence he presently flew to Morocco, 
and, landing troops in Spain, in 1936-39 over- 
threw the socialist government with Nazi and 
Fascist aid and, with himself as head ( Caudillo ), 
established an authoritarian regime. 

| Franconi, Victor (1814-97), equestrian and 
Paris circus-manager, was born at Strasburg. 

Frangipani, a Roman house which figured in 
the Guelph and Gliibelline quarrels of the 12th 
and 13th centuries. [Fran-jee-pah'nee.] 

Frankl, Ludwig, Ritter von Hochwart(1810- 
1S93), an Austrian poet of Jewish origin. 

Frankland, Sir Edward (1825-99), chemist, 
born at Churchtown near Lancaster, was pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Owens College from 1851, 
in various London colleges 1857-S5. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1853. He propounded the 
theory of valency, and published Experimental 
Researches in Chemistry (1878) and works on light- 
ing, sanitation, &c., and with Lockyer studied 
the sun’s atmosphere. 

Franklin, Benjamin, youngest son and fif- 
teenth child of a family of seventeen, was bom 
in Boston, Massachusetts, 17th January 1706, 
and was apprenticed at twelve to his brother 
James, a printer, who about 1709 started a news- 
paper, the New England Courant. Benjamin had 
so repaired the deficiencies of his early education 
that he was able to contribute to it ; and when 
James was imprisoned by the Speaker of the 
Assembly for his too free criticisms the manage- 
ment of the paper was confided to Benjamin, who 
presumed too much upon his success, and the 
brothers fell out. Benjamin drifted to Phila- 
delphia, friendless and almost penniless, but was 
fortunate enough to find immediate employment 
as a printer. Accident secured him the ac- 
quaintance of Sir William Keith, the governor, 
who persuaded him to go to England to buy 
printer’s stock for himself, promising to lend him 
money and to secure him the printing for the 
government. Franklin arrived in London in De- 
cember 1724, but, instead of the letters of credit 
he expected to find awaiting him, he found that 
Keith had no credit to give. He soon found em- 
ployment in a London printing-house, remained 
there for eighteen months, and then returned to 
Philadelphia, -where, with the help of friends, he 
established a printing-house, and his skill, in- 
dustry, and personal popularity ensured him 
signal success. In September 1729 he bought 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, and soon laid the 

foundations of a reputation as a journalist. Id 

• • * • 
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fche following year Franklin married Deborah 

/ . whom he had two children, a son 
who died in his youth, and a daughter, Sally, 
who became Mrs Bache. In 1732 he com- 
menced the publication of Poor Richard's Al- 
manac, which attained an unprecedented circula- 
tion. In 1736 Franklin was appointed clerk of 
the Assembly, in 1737 postmaster of Philadelphia, 
and in 1754 deputy postmaster- general for the 
colonies, being elected and re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly almost uninterruptedly 
until his first mission to England. In 1746 he 
commenced his famous researches in electricity 
which made him an F.R.S. He brought out fully 
the distinction between positive and negative 
electricity ; he proved that lightning and elec- 
tricity are identical, and he suggested the pro- 
tecting of buildings by lightning-conductors. 

r> J 16 discovered the course of storms over 
oi* 2* Am ® rican continent ; .the course of the 
8 » a,n> its temperature, and the use 
of the thermometer in navigating it; and the 
various powers of different colours to absorb 
solar heat. In 1757 Franklin was sent to Englaud 
to insist upon the right of the province to tax 
the proprietors of land held under the Penn 
charter for the cost of defending it from French- 
men and Indians, succeeded in his mission, and 
during his five years’ absence received honorary 
degrees from Oxford and Edinburgh. In 1764 he 
was again sent to England to contest the preten- 
ce" 8 of parliament to tax the American colonies 
without representation. The differences, however 
between the mother-government and the colonies 
became too grave to be reconciled by negotiation 
and in 1775 Franklin returned to the United 
btates, where he participated actively in the 
deliberations which resulted in the Declaration 
of Independence on the 4th July 1776. To secure 
foieign assistance in the war Franklin was sent 
to Pans in 1776. His skill as a negotiator and 
personal popularity, reinforced by the antipathy 
of French and English, favoured his mission : 
and on Oth February 1778 a treaty of alliance was 
signed, while munitions of war and money were 
Bent from France. On 3d September 1783 his 
mission was crowned with success through Eng- 

TT n ^. s ,i r ??i 0 ® n * t ‘ on the independence of the 

, Franklin was U.S. minister in 
Pans till 1785, when he returned to Philadelphia 
and was elected president of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, a post to which he was twice re-elected. 
Jtie was also a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States. 
In 1788 he retired from public life, and he died 
in Philadelphia, 17th April 1700. He was the 
founder and first president of the Philosophical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and an honorary member 
Sr th 9 r ] 0a(ll ng scientific societies of the Old 
Worl 1 d - His writings continue to this day to be 
republished m almost every written tongue 
though he wrote little for the press after the 
termination of his editorial career. His complete 
works, edited by John Bigelow (10 vols. 18S7-80) 
consist almost exclusively of private letters ; even 
bis scientific discoveries were communicated to 
the world in letters to personal friends. His very 
interesting autobiography was specially edited by 

\§^°SS l f 8 >- See also Lives by Parton (2 vols. 
1864), Franklin and Headington (1 880), Hale (1887), 

M ‘Mas ter (1887), Morse (1 889), Bibliography by P, K 
Ford (1889), and B. Fay’s study (1930)T 

J ? H ?» Arctic oxplorer, was born 

at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 16th April 1786, the 
youngest of a family of twelve. He was educated 
at 8t Ives and Louth for the church, but, bent 


sea ^ Wfts J n 1800 appointed ta 

the Polyphemus, and next year served 
battle of Copenhagen. Under his cousin, Cantab! 
F mdera, commissioned to map the coasfo 

Australia, he acquired great skill in surveying 
and, returning to England, acted as signal mif 
shipman m the action (1804) in which Danw 
repulsed a French squadron, as also in the battlS 
of Trafalgar (1806). He greatly distfnmluv 1 ! 

himself in the atUck on Ne wVl^nMgm 
When the project for the discovery of a nori^ 
west passage revived, Franklin commanded 
of the ships in the expedition of 1818 SQnt°h^ 
way of Spitsbergen. Though unsuccessful thi. 
voyage served to bring out Franklin’s emiiS!? 
qualifications. He was accordingly i? 1810 %?* 
the command of an Arctic expedition thmnS 
Ruperts Land. Wintering the fl ret year 
Saskatchewan, the expedition descend? the Con! 
Pennine River and surveyed the coast to tlfc 
eastward, returning amid unparalleled hardihi?! 
,n 1822 to York Factory, after having tmvereS 
5550 miles by land and water. On his arrival S? 
England, Franklin was made post-4pUln Jd 

elected F.R.S. In a second expedition P (l826?2n 

he descended the Mackenzie River, and traced 
the coast to near the 150th meridian 

in 1828 married his second T e jkne oS 

17 92 -1875) ; in 1829 he was knighted, and aw® ^ 
the gold medal of the Paris Geographical SocEtv 
As commander of the Rainbow in the Medifw* 
ranean (1830-33) Franklin rendered 
service ra the Greek ' war of liberation 
ceived a Greek order, and was made K.OH 2 
lieutenant-governor of Van Diemen's Land (I 83 Z 
43) he laboured strenuously to nromoti ful 
well-being of the colony. In 184fi P he ww am 
pointed to the command of an expedition fSr 
the discovery of the North-west Pwsage Thl 
Erebus and Trnror, with 134 chosen officers snS 
men, sailed 19th May 1845, and were last sSm ™ 

26th July by a whaler in MelWUe Ba“ Fmnk 
lin s instructions directed him. on reaching 
98 W„ to make southwards for the coast aloni 
which he felt assured, from his previo^ surveys 8 
a passage could be found from the Fish RiS 
to Behring Strait. No tidings of the exmxDMnn 
having reached England, fifteen expedition!™™ 
despatched between 1848 and 1854 by Enrimd 
and America, with the object of rescuing w find, 
mg traces of the missing explorere-a roUon in 
which Lady Franklin 'tore a noble pa^ The 
Hrat traces of the missing ships were discovered 
by Ommanney and Penny in August 1850 
Beechey Island, where 7 it ^ wcerUin^d 
Franklin had wintered in 1845-46. In 1854 Dr 
Rne, exploring from Repulse Bay, was told bv 
Eskimos that in 1850 forty wKite ^i^ had 
been seen dragging a boat over the ice near the 

kt £ re ^- King William’s Land, and that 
later their bodies were found a little to the 

of Back’s Fish River. The latter 

statement was afterwards disproved, but articles 

?£2f in tSi ? r Rae ^t 11 fc ke Eskimos proved 
that they had communicated with Franklin’s 

1855 i'i° sent down 

l E 1S 5. Rlve J> and learned that a party from 
Uie Erebus and Terror , making for the Hudson 
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found in a cairn near Point Victory brought 
the story down to April 25, 1848. Franklin, on 
attempting to reach the coast of America, was 
arrested by heavy ice pressing down M'Clintock 
Channel (then unknown) upon King William’s 
Land An addendum by Captain Fitzjaiues 
stated that ‘the Erebus and Terror were de- 
serted 22d April 1848, 5 leagues NNW. of this, 
having been beset since 12tli September 1846 ; 
officers and crews, 105 souls, under Captain 
Crozier, landed here in 69° 87' 42" N. lat., 98° 
41 ' W. long. Sir J. Franklin died 11th June 
1847.’ The American Captain Hall’s five years’ 
sojourn among the Eskimos only confirmed 
M‘Clintock’s conclusions. In 1878-80 the expedi- 
tion of Lieutenant Sclnvatka of the U.S. army 
found skeletons and relics of Franklin’s men ; the 
bones of Lieutenant Irving were brought to Edin- 
burgh and burled. Franklin was the first to dis- 
cover the North-west Passage. The point reached 
by his ships brought him to within a few miles of 
that attained from the westward by previous ex- 
plorations. A monument was raised to him (18 1 5) 
in Westminster Abbey. See Sir John’s own Journey 
to the Polar Sea (1823) and Narrative of a Secoiul 
Expedition (1828) ; the narratives of the expedi- 
tions above referred to, especially M‘Clintpck s 
Fate of Sir John Franklin (I860), Brown’s North- 
west Passage (1858), and Lives by Beesly (1880), 
Markham (1891), and Traill (1896). 

Franz, Robert (1815-92), composer, was bom, 
lived, and died at Halle. He published over 250 
songs, a Kyrie, chorales, and arrangements of the 
vocal masterpieces of Bach and Handel. Franz s 
best songs rank with those of Schubert and 
Schumann. See works by Liszt (1872), Saran 
(1875), and Osterwald (1886). [Frantz.] 

Franz- Josef. See Francis Joseph. 

Franzos, Karl Emil (1848-1904), novelist, 
was born in Russian Podolia of Jewish 
parentage, and passed his earliest years in the 
Polish-Jewish village of Czortckow in Galicia 
(the Barnow of his novels). Left an orphan 
at an early age, he was educated at the Ger- 
man gymnasium at Czernowitz. He studied 
jurisprudence, but afterwards settled as a jour- 
nalist in Vienna. Among his principal works 
is A ns Halbasien (1876), being sketches of 
South Russia and Roumania ; it is continued in 
two other books (1878 and 1883). His novels 
include Junge Liebe, two tales (1878); The Jews of 
Barnow { 3d ed. enlarged, 1880; Eng. trans. 1882); 
Moschko von Parma (1880); For the Right { 1881 ; 
Eng. trans. 1887); Der P r aside nt (1884) ; DieReise 
nach deni Schicksal (1885); Tragische Novellen 
(1836); and Der Wahrheitsucher (1894). Franzos 
tales draw their characters from his co-religionists, 
and are full of deep pathos. [Franfs-oas'.] 

Fraser, Alexander Campbell (1819-1914), 
born at Ardchattan Manse, Argyllshire, studied 
at Edinburgh, and in 1850-57 was editor of the 
North British Review. At first professor of Logic 
in the New College, in 1856 he succeeded 
Sir William Hamilton in the chair of Logic at 
Edinburgh ; he retired in 1891. His edition of 
Berkeley’s works (4 vols. 1871) includes disserta- 
tions, annotations, and a life. Selections from 
Berkeley appeared in 1874 ; handbooks on Berkeley 
and on Locke in 1881 and 1889 ; in 1894 his 
great edition of Locke’s Essay ; in 1896 his Gifford 
Lectures on Theism ; and in 1904 his Biographia 
Philosophica, an autobiography. 

Fraser, Sir Alexander (c. 1537-1623), the 
founder in 1576 of Fraserburgh on his Aberdeen- 
•hire estate of Philorth, was knighted in 1694. 


Fraser, James, D.D. (1818-85), Bishop of Man- 
chester (1870), was born at Prestbury, near 
Cheltenham, and from Shrewsbury passed to 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Ordained in 1846, he 
held the livings of Cholderton, Wiltshire, in 
1847-60, and Ufton Nervet, near Reading, in 
1860-70. He published valuable reports on ele- 
mentary education in England, the United States, 
and Canada, and on the employment of children. 
As Bishop of Manchester, he was the great 
organiser of the see, and by his energy, wide 
sympathy, and strong sense became known as 
* the bishop of all denominations/ See Lives by 
Hughes (1887) and Diggle (1889). 

Fraser, Peter, born in 1884 at Fearn, Ross and 
Cromarty, in 1910 emigrated to New Zealand, 
and in 1940 became Labour prime minister. 


Fraser, Simon. See Lovat, Lord. 

Fraser, Sir William (1816-98), in 1852 was 
appointed assistant-keeper of the GeneralRegister 
of Sasines for Scotland ; was deputy-keeper of 
Records 1880-92 ; and was made a C.B. in 1885, a 
K.C.B. in 1887. From 1858 he issued a series of 
Scottish family histories — on the Stirlings of 
Keir, Earls of Eglinton, Earls of Southesk, and 
Colquhouns, with the Books of Grandtully, Car- 
laverock, Menteith, Lennox, Buccleuch, Douglas, 
Annandale, &c. 

Fraunhofer, Joseph von (1787-1826), optician, 
born at Straubing in Bavaria, in 1807 founded an 
optical institute at Munich. He is celebrated 
for his improvements in prisms and telescopes, 
and above all for his discovery of the dark lines 
in the sun’s spectrum, called Fraunhofer’s lines. 
See Life by Rohr (1929). [ Frown-hofer .] 

Frazer, Sir James George (1854-1941), folk- 
lorist, born in Glasgow, graduated at Cambridge 
in 1878, and became a fellow of Trinity. His 
Totemism and Exogamy (4 vols. 1910) developed 
out of Totemism (1 vol. 1887) ; and The Golden 
Bough (1890 ; 2d ed. 1900 ; 3d ed. rewritten, 12 
vols., 1911-15 ; abridged 1922) absorbed many 
of his separately published studies of early super- 
stition, religion, and society. He was professor of 
Social Anthropology at Liverpool in 1907-19. 
Knighted in 1914, he received the O.M. in 1925, 

Frechette, Louis Honors, LL.D., D.C.L., 
C.M.G. (1839-1908), ‘Canadian laureate,’ was 
born at Levis, Quebec, called to the bar, and 
elected to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He 
published prose works and plays, and his poems 
include Mes Loisirs , La Voix d’un ExiU, Pelt-mile , 
Les Oublies, and Les Feuilles Volantes. 


Fred'egond, first mistress, then wife, of Chil- 
peric, king of Neustria, waged a relentless feud 
with Brunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Austrasia, 
and sister of Chilperic of Neustria’s first wife ; a 
feud intensified by the rivalry between the two 
kingdoms. She died in 597 or 598. 

Frederic, Harold, novelist, born at Utica, 
N.Y., 19th August 1856, had had a hard fight 
with poverty when in 1878 he turned journalist, 
in 1884 being appointed European correspondent 
of the New York Times. He wrote Seth's Brother's 
Wife (1887), The Return of the O’Mahony (1892), 
Illumination (1896; in America, The Damnation 
ofTheron Ware), March Hares (1896), Gloria Mundi 
(1898), &c. ; and died, a victim to ‘ Christian Scient- 
ism,’ at Kenley in Surrey, 19th Oct. 1898. 


Frederick L. sumamed Barbarossa (Red- 
beard), Holy Roman emperor, of the Hohen- 
staufen family, was born about 1123. He sue- 
ceeded his father, Duke Frederick of Swabia, in 
1147, and his uncle, Conrad III., as emperor in 
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1162. His reign was one long struggle against 
refractory vassals at home and the turbulent 
civic republics of Lombardy and the pope in Italy. 
The capture in 1162 of Milan brought all the 
recalcitrant states of Italy to submission. Even 
the pope he seemed on the point of subduing 
five years later ; he had taken Rome by storm, 
when his army was suddenly overwhelmed by 
a terrible plague. This was the signal for revolt 
in Lombardy ; but it was not until 1174 that 
Frederick was able to undertake the reduction of 
his Italian subjects. He incurred a severe defeat 
at Legnano (1176), but this proved to be more 
valuable to him than his previous successes. It 
led him to change his previous policy to one of 
clemency and concession, whereby the Lombards 
were converted into contented subjects. In 1177 
he acknowledged Alexander III. as pope, and 
thus paved the way for the final pacification of 
1183. In Germany, Frederick conciliated his 
strongest vassals by giving them new fiefs or by 
raising their titular dignities, whilst the weaker 
he kept in check by conferring additional rights 
upon the municipal communities. Thus, he 
elevated Austria to the rank of a duchy, created 
Duke Ladislaus of Bohemia king, and granted 
Brunswick and Liineburg to the Guelph princes. 
He also quelled the rebellious spirit of Henry 
the Lion of Bavaria, and asserted his feudal 
superiority over Poland, Hungary, Denmark, and 
Burgundy. When at the height of his power he 
took the cross to go and war against Saladin. 
He defeated the Moslems at Philomelium and 
Iconium, but died in Cilicia, 10th June 1190. 
Frederick's chief traits were a resolute will 
that at times degenerated into gross cruelty, 
administrative skill, martial ardour, a love of 
danger, and a magnanimous ambition. About 
his memory patriotic aspirations of the German 
people have continued to cling in legend and 
song down to the present day. One tradition 
(said originally to refer to Frederick II.) makes 
him still asleep in the KyfThauser in Thuringia, 
whence he will return to succour Germany in her 
hour of greatest need. See works by Prutz(187l- 
74), Ribbeck (1881), and Simonsfeld (1905-9). 

Frederick n., of Germany, grandson of 
Frederick I., and son of the Emperor Henry 
VI. and of Constance, heiress of Sicily, was born 
at Jesi near Ancona, 26th December 1194. In 
his fourth year his father died, leaving him king 
of Sicily, and his mother secured the favour of 
Pope Innocent III. for her son by conceding to 
him important privileges. When eighteen Fred- 
erick wrested the imperial crown from Otto IV. ; 
and, on his promising to undertake a crusade, 
the pope sanctioned his coronation in 1215. 
Frederick ardently desired the consolidation of 
the imperial power in Italy by reducing the 
pontificate to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. 
Crowned emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted 
himself to organising his Italian territories. He 
founded the university of Naples, encouraged the 
medical school of Salerno, patronised art and 
literature, and commissioned his chancellor to 
draw up a code of laws to suit his German and 
Italian subjects. His schemes were frustrated 
by the Lombard cities, and by the popes Honorius 
III. and Gregory IX. His departure to the East 
was originally fixed for 1223, but difficulties in 
Italy led to a five years' delay. At last papal 
threats constrained him to embark. He secured 
from the sultan of Egypt possession of Jerusalem, 
together with a ten years truce. After crowning 
himself king of Jerusalem (1229), lie returned to 
Italy, where his Neapolitan dominions had been 


overrun by the papal allies. During the ra. 
mainder of his reign Frederick was engaged in 
a harassing contest with the pope, whose hands 
were strengthened by the accession of the revolted 
Lombard cities and of several princes and towns 
of Germany, headed by his son Henry. Disaster 
and misfortune were gathering around him 
he died at Fiorentino, 13th December 12&6 In 
tellectually, Frederick was perhaps the most en- 
lightened man of his age, as in his tolerance nf 
Jews and Mussulmans, in free -trade policy in 
his recognition of popular representation hv 
parliaments, and in his anticipation of thn 
later humanistic movement; but at the samA 
time he was a persecutor of heretics an un 
holder of absolute sovereignty, and a supporter of 
the power of princes against the cities He nnf 
only spoke the principal languages of his exton 
sive empire, but was one of the first to writo 
Italian poems, took a great interest in the aria 
and was a diligent student of natural science 1 
He neglected his possessions in Germany and 
was far from being a model son of the church 
though he was not, in all probability, the atheist 
his ecclesiastical enemies made him out to be 
See works by Schirrmacher (1859-66), Huillawi 

BrGholles (1852-61), Kington-01iphant(1862) Win 

kelmann (1889), Hampe(1899); Allshorn’s 
Mundi; Life and Times of Frederick II. (1912) *°' 

Frederick HI. or IV., emperor of German w 
aud the fifth Duke of Austria of that name 
born at Innsbruck, 21st September 1415 
son of Duke Ernest, a Styrian Hapsburg’ At 
twenty he assumed the government of Stvria 
Carniola, and Carinthia ; in 1440 was eleotwl 
king of the Germans; and in 1452 received 
the imperial crown at the hands of the pot^ 
His reign was one of anarchy, wars raging on the 
frontiers of the empire, and disorders within 
During its course Frederick lost his hold unon 
Switzerland; purchased peace from his brother 
Albert in Upper Austria; suffered Sforza to 
possess himself of Milan, George Podiebrad to 
seat himself on the throne of Bohemia and 
Matthias Corvinus on that of Hungary •* sur 
rendered the empire to the pope by the Vienna 
Concordat of 1448 ; and remained apathetic under 
two Turkish invasions (1469 and 1475). Neverthe- 

lACQ Kit fK o morrloon /> f Viin i.l. »«« — _ 


less, by the marriage of his son Maxim flianl^ to 

>f Charles the Bold of Burgundy 

Q f.l GYl A f f Ko » " ^ 


Mary daughter o „ tt , KUUUV 

he laid the foundation of the subsequent greatness 
of the Hapsburgs. Frederick died at Linz, 19th 
August 1493. Though he neglected the interests 
of the empire for alchemy, astrology, and botany 
he lost no opportunity of aggrandising his own 
family. From his time the imperial dignity con- 
tinued almost hereditary in the House of Austria. 
See Chmers Friedrich IV . 0840-48). 

Frederick I., king of Prussia, bom at Kfiniira- 

J uJ y 1657 » succeeded to the electorate 
of Brandenburg in 1688. He supported William of 
Orange in his attempt on England, and employed 
the treasure collected by his father in the purchase 

nf minnr At.r _a « • . 



independent portion of his dominions. He left 
the finances of his country in an embarrassed 
condition, founded the university of Halle, 
embellished Berlin, nnd founded there the 
Academies of Sciences and of Painting aud 
Sculpture. He died 26th February 1718 , Bee 
works by Hahn (3d ed. 1876 ) aud Heyck ( 1901 ). 

Frederick II., of Prussia, suruamed *thk! 
Great, born at Berlin, 24th January 1712, was 
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the son of Frederick-William I., and of Sophia- 
Dorothea, daughter of George I. of Great Britain. 
His early years were spent under the restraints of 
military training and a rigid system of education, 
against which he rebelled tiercely but vainly. At 
eighteen he made an attempt to escape to the 
court of Great Britain. His father saw in this 
an act both of political rebellion and of mili- 
tary insubordination, and would have punished 
it with death but for the intercession of the 
emperor. As it was, the prince was closely 
confined at Kustrin, while his confidant, Lieu- 
tenant Katte, was beheaded before his eyes. 
Frederick recognised that submission was inevi- 
table, and threw himself with nervous alacrity 
into the military and civil duties with which he 
was after a time entrusted. He won his final 
restoration to favour when in 1733 he dutifully 
accepted as his bride the Princess Elizabeth of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel (1715-97). From 1734 
Frederick resided at Rheinsberg, where he 
devoted his leisure to the study of music and 
French literature, for which he had a keen and last- 
ing admiration. He corresponded with Voltaire 
(who in 1750 visited Berlin), and studied the 
4 philosophical’ doctrines. On May 31, 1740, 
Frederick became king ; and in October the 
accession of Maria Theresa separated the crown 
of Austria from the imperial diadem. Frederick, 
in possession of a fine army and a well-filled 
treasury, seized the opportunity. Reviving 
an antiquated claim to Silesia, he entered that 
province (December 1740), defeated the Aus- 
trians at Mollwitz (1741) and Chotusitz (1742), 
and, having concluded an alliance for fifteen 
years with Fiance, forced Maria Theresa to yield 
him Upper and Lower Silesia by the Treaty of 
Breslau (1742). The second Silesian war (1744-45) 
left Frederick with still further augmented ter- 
ritories and the reputation of being one of the 
first military commanders of the day. The next 
eleven years were years of peace ; but Frederick’s 
energetic internal reforms were coloured by the 
expectation of renewed war. In 1756 the third 
Silesian war, the ‘Seven Years’ War,’ began. 
Frederick anticipated attack by himself becom- 
ing the aggressor, and during all this momentous 
struggle displayed a courage, a military genius, 
and a resource in victory and defeat which entitle 
him to the name of ‘ the Great.’ At the Peace of 
Hubertsburg (February 15, 17G3), he had added a 
tenfold prestige to the Prussian arms. Jealousy 
of Austrian aggrandisement continued to influence 
his policy. In 1772 it induced him to share in the 
first partition of Poland, by which he acquired 
Polish Prussia and a portion of Great Poland. 
In 1778 it led him to take arms in a brief 
campaign, which ended in the acquisition of the 
Franconian duchies. One of his latest political 
actions was the formation of the * Furstenbund,’ 
which was the first definite appearance of 
Prussia as a rival to Austria for the lead in 
Germany. He died at Potsdam, August 17, 
1786. Frederick was an able administrator, 
and contrived to carry on his wars without 
incurring a penny of debt. He regarded himself 
as the first servant of the state ; he was his own 
prime-minister in a very literal sense. His con- 
viction of the immaturity of his country explains 
the discrepancy between his theoretical writings 
on government and the scant liberty he granted 
to his people ; he justified his arbitrary actions 
by his good intentions and his keener insight. 
Prussia under him was governed as one huge 
camp. With a view to providing treasure for 
feature wars he fostered woollen and other manu- 


factures by a high protective tariff ; but he made 
himself unpopular by the introduction of the 
French excise-system. During Frederick’s reign, 
however, the country rapidly recovered from the 
ravages of war, while the army was raised to a 
strength of 200,000 men. At his death the area 
of Prussia was doubled, and, notwithstanding the 
temporary eclipse under Napoleon, the foundation 
of Prussia’s greatness was laid. Frederick was 
essentially a just, if somewhat austere man, and 
the administration of justice under his rule was 
pure ; the press enjoyed comparative freedom ; 
and freedom of conscience was promoted. Fred- 
erick was a voluminous writer on political, histo- 
rical, and military subjects. His works, written 
wholly in French, were published by the Berlin 
Academy (31 vols. 1846-57), as also his Political 
Correspondence (1S79 et seq.). See the Prussian 
General Staff's volumes on his Wars (1890 et seq.); 
Preuss’s Friedrich der Grosse (1832-34) ; Carlyle’s 
Frederick II. (1858-65) ; O. Klopp’s hostile Fried- 
rich II. (1867); Droysen’s Friedrich der Grosse 
(1874-85); the Due de Broglie's Frederick II. and 
Maria Theresa (1883) ; Kugler’s Geschichte Fried- 
richs des Grossen, illustrated by Menzel (new 
ed. 1894; Eng. trans. 1877); Col. Brackenbury’s 
monograph (1884) ; Tuttle's Prussia under Frede- 
rick (1888); Koser’s Friedrich (1893-1903); Ran- 
some's Battles of Frederick (1891) ; Lavisse’s Youth 
of Frederick (trans. 1891); Paulig’s Friedrich (3d 
ed. 1893); Reddaway’s Frederick (1904) ; Margaret 
Goldsmith’s character study (1929) ; and the 
Memoirs of his reader, II. de Catt(trans. 1916). 

Frederick IH., German emperor and eighth king 
of Prussia, only son of William I., was born at 
Potsdam, Oct. 18, 1S31. In lS5She married Victoria 
(1840-1901), Princess Royal of England. As Crown- 
prince of Prussia (from 1S61) he protested against 
Bismarck’s reactionary policy in relation to con- 
stitutional questions and the press. He went 
through the Danish war (1864), and in the war with 
Austria (1866) commanded the second Prussian 
army. In the Franco-German war ‘our Fritz’ 
commanded the third army ; he had his share in 
the glory of Wissembourg, Worth, and Sedan, 
and was made field-marshal (1870). In 1871 he 
became Crown-prince of the German Empire. In 
1878, when the Emperor William was wounded by 
an assassin, the crown-prince was appointed pro- 
visional regent. In 1887 he began to suffer from 
an affection of the throat, which in a few months 
assumed a malignant form ; on 9th February 1888 
the operation of tracheotomy was performed. 
On 9tli March the Emperor William died ; and 
the crown-prince, returning from San Remo to 
Prussia, was proclaimed emperor as Frederick 
III., but he died at Potsdam, 15th June 1888. 
His son, William II., succeeded him. Frederick 
had a great horror of war, intensely disliked auto- 
cratic ideas, and sought to liberalise German 
institutions. See Lives by Rennell Rodd (1888), 
Freytag (trans. 1890), and Philippson (2d ed. 1908). 

Frederick V., born 26th August 1596, suc- 
ceeded his father, Frederick IV., as Elector Pala- 
tine in 1610. He married in 1613 Elizabeth (q.v.), 
daughter of James I. of England, put himself at 
the head of the Protestant union of Germany, and 
accepted the crown of Bohemia in 1619. His de- 
feat at the battle of the Weisser-Berg, near Prague 
(1620), terminated his short-lived reign ; and the 
‘Winter King,’ taking refuge in Holland, was put 
under the ban of the empire (1621), lost his princi- 
pality, and died at Mainz, 29th November 1632. 

Frederick III., of Denmark (1609-70), suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1648. War with Sweden 
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and the aggrandisement of the monarchy were the 
chief events of his reign.— Frederick V. (1723-66) 
ascended the throne in 1746, extended commerce 
and manufactures, and cherished science and 
art. — Frederick VI. (1768-1839) became regent 
during his father's insanity (from 1784), and 
in 1808 succeeded to the throne. In his reign 
feudal serfdom was abolished, the criminal code 
amended, and the slave-trade prohibited in the 
Danish colonies. His participation in the mari- 
time confederation between Russia, Sweden, 
and Prussia in 1800 led to the despatch of a 
British fleet and the desperate battle of Copen- 
hagen, in which the Danish fleet was destroyed. 
On his refusal to join Britain against Na- 
poleon, Copenhagen was bombarded (1807) for 
three days, and the docks, arsenals, and shipping 
destroyed. Smarting under this treatment, he 
became the ally of Napoleon, and suffered pro- 
portionally after the overthrow of the empire. 
In 1814 Norway was taken from Denmark and 
given to Sweden. The state became bankrupt, 
and did not recover for many years. In 1831 he 
granted a liberal constitution to his subjects. — • 
Frederick VII. (1808-63), who succeeded in 1848, 
was the last of the Oldenburg line, and had to 
quell the revolt of Holstein and Sleswick (1848- 
50).— Frederick VIII. (1843-1912), brother of 
Queen Alexandra of England, reigned from 1906. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707-51), son of 
George II. and father of George III., quarrelled 
with his father, married (1736) the Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, in 1737 joined the parlia- 
mentary opposition, and was banished from court. 

Frederick - Charles, nicknamed the ‘Red 
Prince’ from his favourite hussar uniform, was 
born in Berlin, 20th March 1828, the eldest son of 
Prince Charles, brother of the Emperor William 
I. He served in the Sleswick - Holstein war 
(1848), commanded the right wing in the Danish 
war, and in 1866 helped to win the victory of 
Koniggriitz. In the Franco-German war he com- 
manded the second army, drove Bazaine upon 
Metz, which capitulated, and, made a field- 
marshal, captured Orleans, broke up the army 
of the Loire, and scattered Chanzy’s portion of it 
at Le Mans. He died 15th June 1885. In 1879 
his daughter married the Duke of Connaught. 

Frederick- William, ‘the Great Elector’ of 
Brandenburg, was bom 16th February 1620. 
On his accession in 1640 he found the state 
disorganised, exhausted, and devastated by the 
Thirty Years' War. He strenuously regulated 
the finances, made a treaty of neutrality with 
Sweden, reorganised his army, and strove to 
repeople his deserted towns and villages. By 
the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) he recovered 
eastern Pomerania, Halberstadt, and Minden, 
with the reversion of Magdeburg ; and out of a 
quarrel between Sweden and Poland he contrived 
to secure the independence of the duchy of 
Prussia from Poland (1657). After other fifteen 
years of peace, alarmed at the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. on the Rhenish frontier, he induced 
the emperor, the king of Denmark, and the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel to make a league against 
France. Incited by Louis, the Swedes invaded 
Brandenburg, but were defeated at Rathenow and 
at Fehrbellin (1675), and driven from the elec- 
torate ; still, forsaken by the emperor and the 
other German princes, the Elector was obliged to 
agree to the Treaty of St Germain (1679), by 
which he restored all his conquests to the 
Swedes on the payment to him of 800,000 
arowns. From this time he devoted himself to 
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consolidating his dominions and developing theif 
resources. He encouraged the immigration of 
exiled French Protestants (after 1685), Dutch- 
men, and other foreigners. He founded the royal 
library at Berlin, reorganised the universities 
opened canals, established posts, and greatlv 
enlarged Berlin. He left a well-filled exchequer 
and a highly- organised army. He made Branden- 
burg virtually an absolute monarchy only leas 
powerful than Austria. He died at Potsdam 9th 
May 1688 ; and his son became King Frederick I 
of Prussia. See works by F6rster (4th ed. 1855) 
Philippson (1897-1903), A. Waddington (1905-8). 

Frederick- William I., king of Prussia, son of 
Frederick I., was born 15th August 1688, and on 
his accession (1713) became embroiled in the war 
waged by Sweden against Russia, Poland and 
Denmark, at the end of which (1720) he acquired 
Hither Pomerania with Stettin. The remainder 
of his reign was devoted to improving the 
internal condition of Prussia. He was sternly 
practical, blunt and determined; he despised 
the arts and sciences, was rigidly economical, and 
strict in his ideas of justice. At his death/ 3lst 
May 1740, he left a treasure of £1,350.000 and 
an army of more than 80,000 men, the best- 
disciplined force in Europe, which made Prussia 
the fourth in military power. He fostered in- 
dustry and agriculture, introduced the manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth, and settled in East Prussia 
17,000 Protestant refugees from Salzburg. His 
rule laid the foundation upon which his son 
Frederick the Great built the subsequent great- 
ness of Prussia. See works by Forster (1835) 
Paulig (2d ed. 1889), and Ranke (2d ed. 1879). ’ 

Frederick -William H., king of Prussia, 
nephew of Frederick the Great, was bom 25th 
September 1744. The abolition of some of his 
predecessor’s oppressive measures made him very 
popular at his accession in 1786. But he soon 
lost the regard of his subjects by his predilection 
for unworthy favourites, and by the abrogation of 
the freedom of the press and religion (17881 The 
seven and a half millions his uncle left in the 
treasury he dissipated in a useless war with 
Hollaud. His foreign policy was weak, whilst he 
oppressed his subjects with debt and increased 
taxation. He acquired large areas of Polish 
Prussia and Silesia by the partitions of Poland in 
1793 and 1795, as also Ansbach and Baireuth. 
He died 16th November 1797. See works by 
Paulig (new ed. 1909) and G. Stanhope (1912). 
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Louisa (q.v.), they forced the king to declare 

After the disastrous defeats of Jena 


Frederick-William III., king of Prussia, son 
of Frederick-William II., was bora 3d August 
1770, and ascended the throne in 1797. At first 
he was neutral towards Napoleon ; but the trucu- 
lent policy of the latter so exasperated the Prus- 
sians that, instigated by tbeir idolised Queen 
Louisa (q. 
war (1806). 

and Auersthdt, Frederick-William fled into East 
Prussia, while Napoleon entered Berlin. By the 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Prussia was deprived of 
all her territories west cf the Elbe, and all that 
she had acquired by the partition of Poland. 
Although divested of all but the semblance of 
royalty, for the next five years Frederick-William, 
by the administrative reforms of Stein, laboured 
to reorganise his enfeebled government. Na- 
poleon's disastrous termination of the Russian 
cam 

tion „ 

delivered 

itory of Leipxig (1813). By the 
(1815) Prussia recovered her 
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ipaign was the beginning of the war of libera- 
i. Although the Prussians were defeated at 
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und to Holland, and Anabacli and Bayreuth to 
Bararia The latter part of this reign was one of 
reaction. The democratic movements of 1819 
and 1830 were rigoroiisiy suppressed, an 
freedom of the press curtailed, 
nrovincial diets were established (1823), tne 
Cnees were put on a better footing ; the system 
of Son was greatly improved ; education was 
encouraged ; and° the Zollverein or customs union 
was established. The king was a most excellent 
man, but his public conduct was i^arked by 
indecision and narrowness. He died <th June 
1840. See works by Eylert (1842-46), Hahn (3 
ed. 1877), and Duncker (1877> 

Frederick- William IV., king of Prussia, son 
of Frederick-William III., was born October 15, 
1795. He began his reign (1S40) by granting minor 
reforms and promising radical changes, but always 
evaded the fultilment of these pledges. He was 
possessed by vague ideas of the divine right of 
kings, and by a mystic pietism. He refused the 
imperial crown offered him by the Liberal Frank- 
fort Diet in 1849, and opposed the popular move- 
ment of 1848 ; but when the people stormed the 
arsenal and seized the palace of the obnoxious 
Prince of Prussia (afterwards William I.), the 
king granted a representative parliament (1850). 
In 1857, afflicted with insanity, he resigned the 
administration to his brother, who from 1858 
acted as regent till his accession, as William I., 
on the death of Frederick-William, 2d January 
1861. See Lives by Ranke (1878), Petersdorff(1900). 


Frederick-William, Duke of Brunswick, was 
born 3d October 1771, and fought for Prussia 
against France in 1792 and 1800, when he was 
taken prisoner, and when, on the death of his 
father and eldest brother, Napoleon vetoed Ins 
accession to the ducliv. He raised a free corps in 
Bohemia, and in 1809, ‘with his 700 ‘ black hussars 
and 800 infantry, achieved a masterly retreat to 
Brunswick, Elsfleth, and England. He subse- 
quently took part in the Peninsular war, and 
received from the British government £6000 a 
year, which lie retained until his accession to his 
duchy in 1813. He joined the allied army after 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and fell while 
leading his Black Brunswickers at Quatre Bras, 
16th June 1815. See Life by Spehr (2d ed. 1861). 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, historian, born 
at Mitchley Abbey near Birmingham, 2d August 
1823, was elected a scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, a fellow in 1845. He was examiner 
in Law and Modern History in 1857 and 1863, 
and in Modern History in 1873 ; and was 
created D.C.L. of Oxford in 1870, and LL.D. of 
Cambridge in 1874. In 1868 lie unsuccessfully 
contested Mid-Somerset as a Liberal ; in 1884 he 
became regius professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. His History of the Norman Conquest 
(1867-76) is one of the greatest monuments of 
English historical learning. Other works are A 
History of Architecture (1849); History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens (1856); History of Federal 
Government (vol. i. 1863); Old English History 
(1869); Growth of the English Constitution (1872); 
Historical Essays (3 series, 1872-79); Comparative 
Politics (1873) ; Historical and Architectural Sketches, 
chiefly Italian (1876) ; The Ottoman Power in Europe 
(1877); Historical Geography of Europe (1881) ; The 
Reign of William Rufus (1882); English Towns and 
Districts (1883) ; Chief Periods of European History 


(18S6); Methods of Historical Stiuly (18S6) ; History 
of Sicily (i.-iv. 1891-94) ; Studies of Travel (1894) ; 
and Sketches of Travel (1897). Someileazo near 
Wells his home from 1860, Freeman died of 
smallpox at Alicante in Spain, 17th March 1892. 
As an historian the leader of the ‘ Teutonic school ’ 
shows erudition and accuracy ; but his insight 
and breadth of view are scarce proportional to 
his knowledge. See his Life and Letters , by Dean 
Stephens (2 vols. 1895). 

Freeman, John (1880-1929), born in London, 
wrote Stone Trees (1916) and other volumes of 
poetry, besides critical studies 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, poet, was born at 
Detmold, 17th June 1810, and was led by the 
success of a volume of poems (1838) to desert 
commerce for literature. In 1844 lie attached 
himself to the democratic party, and for his 
radical Glaubensbekenntniss had to flee to Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and London. In 1848 lie cele- 
brated the revolution in Die Revolution and Feb- 
ruarkldnge , and returned to Germany, where he 
became the leader of the democratic party. 
Impeached the same year for his poem, Diclodten 
an die Lebenden , he was acquitted ; but a second 
prosecution in 1851 compelled him to flee once 
more to London. He returned m 1868, and died 
at Cannstatt, 18th March 1876. Chief amongst 
his political poems are Qa Ira! (1846) and Neuere 
politische und sociede Gedichte ( 1851 ). He trans- 
lated Longfellow, Shakespeare, &c. His collected 
works appeared in 1870 (5th ed. 1886). See Lives 
by Schmidt- Weissenfels (1876), Buchner (1881), 
and Gisberte Freiligrath (1889). [Fri'-li-graht.) 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick (1753-1804), Ameri- 
can statesman, raised a corps of artillery, and 
fought in the revolutionary war, and was a 
member of the Continental Congress in 1778 and 
1782-83, and a U.S. senator in 1793-96. — His 
second son, Theodore (1787-1861), practised law 
in Newark, became state attorney-general, a U.S. 
senator (1829-35), and chancellor of New York 
University ; in 1844 he was nominated for the vice- 
presidency. In 1850 he was chosen president of 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick.— His nephew, 
Frederick Theodore (1817-85), succeeded in 
1839 to his uncle’s practice. He was attorney- 
general of New Jersey in 1861-66, afterwards sat 
in the U.S. Senate, where he carried a bill against 
polygamy, and was secretary of state in Arthur’s 
cabinet, 1881-85. [Free'ling-hi'zen.] 

Fremantle, The Hon. William Henry, was 
born 12th December 1831, the second son of 
Lord Cottesloe, from Eton passed to Ballio! 
College, Oxford, and in 1882 became a canon of 
Canterbury, in 1895 Dean of Ripon. Bampton 
Lecturer in 1882, he died Dec. 24, 1916. 

Fremont, John Charles, explorer of the Rocky 
Mountains, was born at Savannah, Ga., or Charles- 
ton, S.C., January 21, 1813, son of a Frenchman 
and a Virginian, taught mathematics on a war-ship 
(1833-35), and in 1838 began surveying. In 1842 
he crossed the Rocky Mountains (where a lofty 
peak is named after him), and demonstrated the 
feasibility of an overland route across the con- 
tinent. In 1843 he explored the Great Salt Lake, 
advancing to the mouth of the Columbia River ; 
and in 1845 examined the continental watershed 
During the Maxican war he helped to clear 
northern California of Mexican troops, but, 
quarrelling with his superior officers, was court- 
martialled, and resigned his captaincy. In 
1848 he started upon a disastrous fourth expedi- 
tion along the upper Rio Grande. In 1849 ho 
crossed over to California, where he settled, and 
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next year became senator of the new state. In 
1853 he conducted a fifth expedition. In 1856 he 
was the Republican and anti-slavery candidate 
for the presidency ; nominated again in 1804, he 
withdrew in favour of Lincoln. In 1801-62 he 
eeryed in the regular army as major-general, but 
resigned rather than serve under General Pope. 
In 1873 the French authorities sentenced him in 
absence to imprisonment for fraud In connec- 
tion with his Southern Pacific railway scheme. 
Fr6mont was governor of Arizona in 1878-82, and 
died in New York, 13th July 1890. He published, 
besides accounts of his explorations, Memoirs of 
My Life (18b6). See his wifes Souvenirs of My 
Tims (1887), Lives by Bigelow (1850), Bashford 
(1928), Nevins (1928), and Goodwin (1930). [Fre- 
mont' ; Fr. Fray-mon#.] 

French, John, Earl of Ypres, British Field- 
marshal (1913), bom in 1852 at Ripple, Kent, 
joined the navy (like his father) in 1866, the army in 
1874, distinguished himself with the 19th Hussars 
in Sudan 1884—85, and by an unbroken record of 
success as cavalry commander in S. Africa 1899- 
1901. Chief of Imperial General Staff 1911-14, lie 
held supreme command of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France 1914-15, and then of the 

F £ rc ? s ‘ 0 m * < 1914 >. k - p - (1917), Viscount 
(1915), Earl (1921), Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
191S-2 1 , lie got a grant of £50,000 in 1919. He 
died 22d May 1925. See his 19 1U (1919). 

Frend, William (1757-1841), reformer, ‘Dyer’s 
Frond’ of Lamb’s verses, born at Canterbury, 
graduated at Cambridge as second wrangler, 
turned Unitarian in 1787, and became an actuary. 
He wrote on political economy, astronomy, &c. 

Freneau, Philip (1752-1832), American sailor 
and poet, commanded a privateer in the War of 
Independence, and was captured by the British. 

Frenssen, Gustav (b. 1863), son of a village 
carpenter at Barit in Sleswick-Holstein, was a 
pastor till he secured fame as author of Jorn Uhl 
( 1001), Klaus Hinrich Baas (1909)— both translated 
— and other much read novels. 

**X er ?’ ^ IR . Henry Bartle Edward, was born 
at Clydach in Brecknock, 29tli March 1815, and 
studied at Haileybury. As Chief-commissioner 
of Sind he kept order during the Mutiny. In 
1862-67 he was governor of Bombay. In 1872 
he signed a treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar 
abolishing the slave-trade. In 1877 he was 
appointed governor of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner in South Africa. The proposed con- 
federation of the South African colonies was frus- 
trated by the action of the Boers and by t he Kaffir 
(1877-78) and Zulu (187S-79) wars; and Sir Bartle 
Frere’s treatment of the Zulus was keenly de- 
bated. Recalled in 1880, he devoted himself to 
his duties as president of various learned societies 
and to the promotion of missionary work. He 
published several works on Indian and African 
subjects. He died at Wimbledon, 29tli May 1884. 
See Life by J. Martiueau (1895). [Freer.) 

Frere, John Hookham, the translator of Aris- 
tophanes, was born in London, 21st May 1769, 
and educated at Eton and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. lie ontered the Foreign Office, in 1796 
was returned for Looe, supported Pitt’s govern- 
ment, ami contributed to the Anti-Jacobin. His 
chief piece was The Lores of the Triangles, a 
parody on Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, but he 
had a share with his schoolfellow Canning in 
The Needy Knife-grinder. Under-secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1799), ho was appointed envoy to 
Lisbon (1800), and twice minister to Spam 0602 
and 1808). Reonllod after the retreat to Corufia, 


he retired in 1821 to Malta, where h« 

himself to Greek, Hebrew, and Maltese, atd died 
7th January 1841. Frere’s clever mock-heroic 
Specimen of an intended National Work by WilUn£ 
and Robert Whistlecraft (1817) suggested itaotS 
rinui to Byron for his Beppo ; but his fame reate 
on his admirable translations of the AcharniJ^f 
Knights, Birds and Frogs of Aristophan^r^ 
Memoir prefixed to his Works (1871), and Gabrieli 
Festing s J. 11. Frere and his Friends (1899)™ 11 

Fr^re, Pierre Edouard (1819-86), Parisian 
figure-painter, is best known for smftl work? 
painted with extreme care. [ Frehr .] Work8 ' 

Freron, i£lie Catherine (1718-76). was n. nm 
fessor in the College Louis % Grand, and wrote 
in defence of church and king against VnlfniM 
and the Encyclopedistes. [Frty.fow* ° ltaire 

Fresnel, Augustin Jean (1788-1827), French 
physicist, was head of the department of public 
works at Paris. His optical investigations con- 
tributed materially to the establishment of the 
undulatory theory of light, and he invented the 
weB-known compound lighthouse lens. See his 
Works, with Life by Arago (1866-70). [Fray-nd' \ 
Freud, Sigmund (1856-1939), professor of 
Neuropathoiogy at Vienna, was born at Freiberg 
•(Moravia) studied under Charcot, founded 
psychoanalysis and worked a revolution in 
psychopathology. u in 

Freund, Wilhelm (1806-94), born at Kenroen 
* n ?°\ en \ ^ght at Breslau, Ac. On hisfl^ 
terbuch der latemischen Sprache (1834-45) most 
English Latin dictionaries are based. [Froint.) 

Frewen, Accepted (1588-1664), born at Nor. 
thiam Rectory, Sussex, in 1626 became presi. 
dent of Magdalen, in 1644 Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and in 1660 Archbishop of York, 
having lived in exile for some time in Franca 
He died at his palace of Bishopthorpe. The Wholk 
Duty of Man has been falsely ascribed to him. 

Freyoinet, Charles Louis de Saulces dr 
(1828-1923), French statesman, born at Foix 
Ariege, was originally an engineer. In 1870 hn 
was called by Gambetta to the war department • 
his conduct there he described in La Guerre en 
Province (1871). Elected to the Senate in 1876 he 

,1 »‘ l j ster of Public Works in 1877, premier 
m 1879, 1882, 1886, and 1890, was War ininK 
1888-93 and 1898-99, and minister without port- 
folio in Briand’s cabinet (1915-17). He wrote on 
engineering, sanitation, Ac,, and was admitted 
to the Academy of Sciences and to the French 
Academy (1890). [Fray-sre-nay.] 

Freytag, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1788- 
1861), orientalist, was born at Liineburg, and 
became professor of Oriental ljuignages at Bonn 
in 1819. His reputation rests on his Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum (1830-37) and works on Arabic 
literature and history. [Fri-fach (as in loch)t] 

Froytag, Gustav, German novelist and play- 
wright, was born 13th July 1810 at Kreuzbutg in 
Silesia, and in 1889-47 was privat-docent of Ger- 
man in Breslau University. A deputy to the 
North German Diet, he attended the Prussian 
crown-prince in the Franco-German campaign 
(1870). His comedies and other plays — Die 
Valentine (1S46), Die Joumalistcn (1858), Ap- 
proved brilliant successes; but his greatest 
achievement is Soil und Haben (1855). a realistic 
novel of German commercial life (Eng. trans. 
Debit and Credit , 1858). It was followed, but 
not equalled, by Die Verio me ffandsohri/t (1864). 
and the series (1872-61) called Die Afcnen. Theap 
with his poems, sketohes of German life, Ao,, 
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are comprised in his collected works (Leipzig, 
1886-581 He died at Wiesbaden, 30th April 1895. 
See his Reminiscences (Eng. trails. 1890). 

Frideswide, St, the patroness of Oxford, was 
the daughter of Dida, an ealdorman there. She 
preferred the religious life to marriage with 
Algar, a Mercian noble, who, coming in search 
of her, was struck blind. She died 14th Novem- 
ber 735 (?), was buried in St Mary’s at Oxford, 
and was canonised in 1481. See F. Goldie, S.J., 
Story of St Frideswide (18S1). 

Friedland, Valentin (1490-1556), education- 
ist, called Trotzendorf from his birthplace near 
Gdrlitz, studied at Leipzig, taught a school at 
Gorlitz, and on the Reformation studied under 
Luther and Melanchthon at Wittenberg. Settling 
at Goldberg in Silesia as rector of the gymna- 
sium in 1531, he introduced an improved system 
of instruction, which soon made the institution 
famous. See Lives by Kohler (1848), Loschke 
(1856), and Sturm (1889). [Freed-laiul.] 

Friedrich, Johann (1836-1917), a leader of the 
Old Catholics, born in Franconia, became pro- 
fessor of Theology at Munich in 1865; assisted 
at the Vatican Council in 1870 ; was deprived of 
his office ; and wrote much in defence of the Old 
Catholic movement. [Free' -dreekh.) 

Friend, Sir John, a Jacobite London brewer, 
knighted by James II. in 1085, and executed for 
conspiring against William III., 3d April 1696. 

Fries, Elias (1794-187S), Swedish botanist, was 
professor at Upsala, and keeper of the botanic 
garden there. He wrote on fungi, lichens, and 
the flora of Scandinavia. [Freess.] 

Fries, Jakob Friedrich (1773-1843), born at 
Barby in Prussian Saxony, lectured at Heidelberg, 
was deprived of his Jena professorship of Philos- 
ophy for participation in the democratic disturb- 
ances of 1819, but in 1824 was appointed to the 
chair of Physics and Mathematics there. He 
takes the Kantian philosophy for his starting- 
oint, and insists that intuitive pyschology must 
e the basis of all philosophising. See works by 
Henke (1867) and Grapengiesser (1S82). 

Frlesz, £mile Othon, painter, born at Le 
Havre in 1S79, studied at the Iilcole des Beaux- 
arts with Bonnat. [ Freess .] 

Fripp, Alfred Downing (1822-95), water-colour 
painter, like his brother, George A. Fripp (1814- 
1896), was born at Bristol, and died at Hampstead. 

Frlswell, James Hain (1825-78), born at New- 
port, Salop, wrote The Gentle Life( 1864) and thirty- 
five more works. See Memoir by daughter (1898). 

Frith, John (1503-33), reformer, born at Wester- 
ham, Kent, from Eton passed to King’s College, 
Cambridge, whence in 1525 Wolsey summoned him 
to his new foundation at Oxford. A year later 
suspicion of heresy drove him to Marburg, where 
he saw much of Tyndale and Patrick Hamilton, 
and wrote several Protestant treatises. Venturing 
back in 1532, lie was burned at Smithfield. 

Frith, William Powell (1819-1909), born at 
Aldfield, Yorkshire, in 1840 exhibited ‘Othello 
and Desdemona ’ in the British Institution. 
‘Coming of Age in the Olden Time* (1849) 
brought him celebrity, increased by ‘Ramsgate 
Sands ’ (1854) ; ‘ The Derby Day ’ (1S58) ; and * The 
Railway Station ’ (1862). His later works include 
‘Charles II. ’s Last Sunday ’(1867); ‘Before 
Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings ’(1868) ; ‘The Road 
to Ruin’ (1878); and ‘A Private View’ (1883). 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1846, R.A. in 1852, and 
retired in 1890. See his Autobiography and 
Reminiscences (1887-88). 


Frobel. See Froebel. 

Frohenlus, Joannes (1460-1527), founded a 
printing-oftioe at Basel (1491), and issued 300 
works, including a Vulgate, Erasmus, Tertullian, 
Ambrose, and Greek New Testament (1496). 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, Elizabethan seaman, 
was born at Altofts near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
about 1535. Sent to sea as a boy, he traded to 
Guinea and elsewhere, and seems early to have 
become possessed by his dream of a north-west 
passage to Cathay. After long solicitations he 
set sail northwards, 7th June 1576, with the 
Gabriel and the Michael of 20 tons each and a 
pinnace of 10 tons, their total complement thirty- 
five men. The pinnace foundered, the Michael de- 
serted, but Frobisher, almost lost oft' the coast 
of Greenland, reached Labrador on 28th July; 
on this and two subsequent expeditions (1577 
and 157S) much (worthless) ore, supposed to be 
gold ore, was brought from the shores of Fro- 
bisher Bay. Frobisher in 1585 commanded a vessel 
in Drake’s expedition to the West Indies, and was 
knighted for his services against the Armada. 
He married a daughter of Lord Wentworth, but 
was soon again scouring the seas for the treasure- 
ships of Spain ; at the siege of Crozon near Brest 
in November 1594 he received a wound of which 
he died at Plymouth on the 22d. His Three Voyages 
were edited by Collinson (1867), 8tefdnsson (193S). 
See Life by Rev. F. Jones (1S78). 

Froding, Gustav (1860-1911), Swedish poet, 
born near Karlstad, studied at Uppsala, became 
a schoolmaster and .journalist, published some 
volumes of lyrics (1891-9S), became insane in 1898 
and reappeared as a pious writer in 1909. See 
selections trans. Stork (1916). fFreh'ding.) 

Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August, educa- 
tionist, was born at Oberweissbach in Thuringia, 
21st April 1782, and in 1S05 began teaching at 
Frankfort-on-Main. On the outbreak of the 
War of Liberation he joined Liitzow’s corps ; 
but in 1816 he was enabled to put into practice 
his educational system, whose aim, to help the 
child’s mind to grow naturally and spontaneously, 
he expounded in Die Menschencrziehung (1826). 
Catholic opposition foiled his attempts to estab- 
lish a school near Lucerne (1831). After start- 
big an orphanage at Burgdorf in Bern, where he 
began to train teachers for educational work, lie 
in 1836 opened his first Kindergarten school at 
Blankenburg. The rest of his life was spent in 
the organising of kindergarten schools. He died 
at Marienthal 21st June 1852. See his works, col- 
lected by Lange (new ed. 1874), by Seidel (1883); 
Chief Writings on Education (trans. 1912); Auto- 
biography (1886; 12th ed. 1916); Letters (trans. 
1890); studies by Shirreff(1887),Pappenheim(1893), 
E. R. Murray (1914).— His nephew, Julius Froe- 
bel (1805-93), democratic politician and writer, 
from 1849 lived in America, but died at Zurich. 
See his Autobiography (1890-91). [Freh’bel.] 

Frohschammer, Jakob (1821-93), a liberal 
Catholic theologian and philosopher, born near 
Ratisbon, was suspended in 1863. See his Auto - 
biograj)hy (1888). [ Froash'am-mer .] 

Froissart, Jean, was born at Valenciennes 
about 1337, was educated for the church, but 
at nineteen began to write the history of the 
wars of his time. In 1360 he set out on his 
travels in quest of adventure. In England 
he received a gracious welcome from Philippa 
of Hainault, wife of Edward III., who ap- 
pointed him clerk of her chamber. In 1364 he 
travelled in Scotland, where he was the guest of 
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King David Bruce and of the Earl of Douglas. 
In 1366 he went to Aquitaine with the Black 
Prince; in 1368 he was in Italy, possibly with 
Chaucer and Petrarch, at the marriage of the Duke 
of Clarence. For a time he was curate at Lestines • 
In the diocese of Liege ; and was afterwards at 
the courts of the Duke of Brabant, the Count 
of Blois, and the Count of Foix. About 1390 he 
settled in Flanders, and resumed work on his 
Chronicle. In 1395 he revisited England, and 
was cordially welcomed by Richard II. He then 
returned to Chimay, where he had obtained a 
canonrv. and where he may have died in 1410. 
Froissart’s famous book deals with the period 
1326-1400. Mainly occupied with the affairs of 
France, England, Scotland, and Flanders, he 
likewise supplies much valuable information in 
regard to Germany, Italy, and Spain, and even 
touches occasionally on Hungary and the Bal- 
kan peninsula. Save for the first part (1326-50, 
finished in 1360), he gathered his materials in 
courts and on highways, from the lords and 
knights, the squires and heralds, whom he en- 
countered. The charm of his book is perennial. 
He is of all mediaeval chroniclers the most vivid 
and entertaining, accurate withal and impartial 
in his statements. The main defects in his work 
are the frequent repetitions and the negligent 
arrangement. He likewise wrote a considerable 
number of verses — ballades, rondeaux, virelais , 
&c. ; the Round Table metrical romance. Mill- 
odor , was discovered in 1894. Froissart’s works 
were edited by Kervyn de Lettenliove and Scheler 
(28 vols. 1867-77). The translation of the Chronicle 
in 1523-25 by Lord Berners (q.v.) was revised by 
Utterson (1812), included in the ‘Tudor Trans- 
lations’ (introd. by W. P. Ker, 6 vols. 1901-3); 
another translation by Col. Thomas Johnes (1803- 
1805 ; new ed. 1884) is very prosaic. See Mary 
Darmesteter, Froissart (trans. 1895), Newbolt, 
Froissart in England (1900), F. S. Shears, Froissart , 
Chronicler and Poet (1930). [Frwas-ahr' ] 

Fromentln, EuofeNE (1820-76), painter and 
author, born at La Rochelle, travelled in 1842-46 
in Algeria, Egypt, and the East. An officer of 
the Legion of Honour, he wrote a successful 
romance, Dominique (1863), Les Maitres d’ Autre- 
fois (1876 ; Eng. trans. 1883, 1913), &c. See Life 
by Gonse (1S81 ; trans. 1883). [Fro.monF-tarfl ' ’.] 

Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Comte de (1620- 
98), served in the army, and in 1672 was appointed 
governor of the French possessions in North 
America. He was recalled after ten years of 
quarrelling with the Jesuits, but he had gained 
the confidence of the settlers and the respect of 
the Indians; and in 1689, when to constant attacks 
from the Iroquois a war with England was added, 
he was again sent out. He now let loose the 
Indians on New England villages, repulsed a 
British attack on Quebec, and completely broke 
the power of the Iroquois. He died at Quebec. 
See books by Parkman (1877) and Le Sueur (1906). 

Fronti'nus, Sextus Julius (c. 40-103 a.d.), 
was appointed Roman governor of Britain in 75, 
was twice consul, and in 97 was made superin- 
tendent of the water- works at Rome. Of works 
ascribed to him (ed. McElwain, 1925, with trans.), 
the Strategematicon, a treatise on war, and the De 
Aquis Urbis Romce are certainly genuine. 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius (c. 100-170 a.d.), 
rhetorician, born at Cirta in Numidia, was en- 
trusted by Antoninus Pius with the education of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. In 143 he 
was consul. The two series of his letters to 
Marcus Aurelius, discovered by Mai in 1815, were 


edited by Niebuhr ( 1816 ), Naber (1867), and Haines 
(1920 et sea.). See study by M. D. Brock ( 1911 ). 

Frost, John (1750-1842), a Radical attorney 
secretary of the Corresponding Society, who in 
1793 suffered pillory and imprisonment. 

Frost, John, a tailor and draper of Newport 
Monmouthshire, of which in 1836 he was mayor* 
for heading a Chartist riot (4th November I 889 J 
there, that cost twenty lives, was sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, but instead was 
transported for fourteen years to Tasmania. He 
died at Stapleton near Bristol, 29th July 1877. 

Frost, Robert Lee, poet, born In 1875 at San 
Francisco, professor of English at Amherst College 
1916-20, became the mouthpiece of New England. 

Frost, William Edward (1810-77), a mytholo* 
gical painter, after Etty, born at Wandsworth, 
was elected A.R.A. in 1846, R.A. in 1870. 

Froude, James Anthony, historian, was bom 
at Dartington, Devon, 23d April 1818. The 
youngest son of the Archdeacon of Totnes, he 
was educated at Westminster and Oriel College, 
Oxford, took a second-class in classics in 1840, 
and in 1842 was elected a fellow of Exeter. He 
received deacon’s orders in 1844, and was some- 


time under Newman’s influence ; but a change 
was revealed in Shadows of the Clouds , by ‘ Zeta * 
a psychological novel (1847, suppressed), and stifl 
more in The Nemesis of Faith (1848), which cost 
Froude both fellowship and also an educational 
berth in Tasmania. For the next few years he 
wrote for Fraser's Magazine (which for a while he 
edited) and the Westminster Review , and in 1856 
issued vols. i.-ii. of his History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Spanish Amnada, completed 
in 12 vols. in 1869. In this work Froude shows 
supreme literary ability ; but, like Macaulay, he 
is a man of letters first and an historian after- 
wards. His view of Henry VIII. as a hero is 
specially paradoxical. Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects (1867-82) are a series of brilliant essays. His 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(1871-74) showed the same merits and defects 
as the greater work ; so, too, his Ccesar (1879). 
Froude was rector of St Andrews in 1869, and 
was made LL.D. In 1874, and again in 1875, he 
visited the South African colonies on a mission 
from the home government, and published his im- 
pressions in Two Lectures on South Africa (1880). 
As Carlyle s literary executor he edited h!s Re* 
miniscences (1881), Mrs Carlyle’s Letters (1882), and 
Carlyle’s own Life (1882-84). Later works are 
Oceana (1886), a delightful account of an Austral- 
asian voyage ; The English in the West Indies 
(1888) ; The Two Chiefs of Dunboy (1889), an Irish 
historical romance; The Earl of Btaconsfidd 
(1890) ; The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891): 
The Spanish Story of the Armada (1892) ; Life and 
Letters of Erasmus (1894); and Lectures on the 
Council of Trent (1896). In 1892 he succeeded 
Freeman as professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford. He died 20th October 1894 at Salcombe, 
Devon, and there is buried. See the Ufe b\ 
Herbert Paul (1905). ^ 

His eldest brother, Richard Hurrell Froude 
(1808-36), a leader in the Tractarian movement 
became in 1827 fellow and tutor of Oriel. Tracts 
9 and 63 were from his pen. His Remains were 
Published in 1838-39 by Mozley and Newman. 
—Another brother, William Froude ( 1810-791 
engineer and mathematician, in 1837 became assi£ 
Brunei. Retiring from professional work 

aS 9 he devoted himself to Investigating the 
conditions of naval construction. [FVoohd] > 

Frugo'ni, Carlo Innocenzo (1692-17681 Italian 
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poet, was bom in Genoa, and died at Parma. He 
wrote odes, epistles, and satires. 

Frumentius, St, apostle of Ethiopia, born in 
Phoenicia, was captured while on a voyage by 
Ethiopians, became the king’s secretary, and grad- 
ually secured the introduction of Christianity. 
In 326 he was consecrated Bishop of Axum by 
Athanasius at Alexandria, and he died about 360. 

Frundsberg, Georg von (1473-1528), the great 
leader of German landsknechts during the Italian 
wars of Maximilian and Charles V. He fought 
in twenty pitched battles, and Pavia (1525) was 
largely won by him. See Lives by Barthold 
(1833) and Heilmann (1808). [Froondz-bcrg.) 

Fry, Elizabeth, born 21st May 1780, was the 
third daughter of John Gurney of Earlham 
near Norwich, a rich Quaker banker. In 1800 
she married Joseph Fry, a London merchant. 
Eleven children were born of the marriage. In 
1810 she became a preacher among the Friends. 
In 1813 she visited Newgate, and found 300 
women, tried and untried, with their numerous 
children, herded together in filth and neglect 
and thenceforward devoted her life to P r1 ^ 0 ^ 
reform at home and abroad ; she also founded 
shelters for the homeless and charity organisa- 
tion societies— and all this in spite of her hus- 
band's bankruptcy (1828) and fall from affluence 
to real poverty. She died at Ramsgate, October 12, 
1845. See Lives by her daughters (1847 ; abridged 
1856), Susanna Corder (1853), Mrs Pitman (1884), 
and J. M. Ashby (1892) ; also Hare’s Gurneys oj 
Earlham (1895). 

Fry, Joseph (1728-87), born at Sutton Benger 
in Wiltshire, settled at Bristol as a doctor, but 
erelong went into a pottery enterprise ; founded 
the well - known chocolate business ; and from 
1764 onwards became eminent as a typefounder. 
—His great-grandson, Sir Edward Fry (1827- 
1918), was an eminent judge and cryptogamic 
botanist.— Sir Edward’s son, Roger Fry (1866- 
1934), painter, critic, and aesthetic theorist, born 
in London, passed from Clifton to King’s College, 
Cambridge, took a science degree, then studied 
art in London and Paris. He wrote books on 
Cezanne, Matisse, and other ? painters, Vision 
and Design (1920), Transformations (1926), edited 
(jointly) The Burlington Magazine , and was Slade 
Professor of Art at Cambridge (1933). 

Fryxell, Anders (1795-1881), Swedish historian, 
was parish priest of Sunna in Vermland from 1835 
till 1847, and thenceforward gave himself entirely 
to literary work at Stockholm. His reputation 
rests upon Berattelser ur Svenska Historien (‘ Nar- 
ratives from Swedish History,’ 46 vols. 1832-80; 
trans. ed. by Mary Howitt, 1844). [Freez-ell.] 
Fuad I. (1868-1936), son of Khedive Isma'il 
Pasha, was Sultan of Egypt from 1917, King 
from 1922. 

Fuad Pasha, Mehmed (1814-69), Turkish states- 
man and litterateur, was the son of the poet, 
Izzet-Mollah, became an Admiralty physician, 
but in 1835 took up history and politics. In 
1840 he was attached to the embassy at London, 
and in 1843 at Madrid ; was subsequently grand in- 
terpreter to the Porte, minister of foreign affairs 
(1852 and 1855), and Grand Vizier (1861-66). To 
him Turkey owed the hatti-sherif of 1856. 

Fuohs, Leonhard (1501-66), a Tubingen pro- 
fessor, a founder of German botany, after whom 
in 1703 the fuchsia was named by Plumier. 

Fugger, a Swabian family through which 
commerce founded lines of counts and even 
princes. Johannes Fugger (1348-1409) was a 


master-weaver, who was born near Schwabmiin- 
chen, and settled at Augsburg in 1368. Hia 
second son, Jacob (d. 1469), carried on an exten- 
sive commerce. Three of his sons extended their 
business to an extraordinary degree, married into 
the uoblest houses, and were ennobled by the 
Emperor Maximilian, who mortgaged to them 
for 10,000 gold gulden the county of Kirchberg 
and the lordship of Weissenhorn. The house 
attained its greatest splendour under Charles V., 
when its fortunes came to rest on the sons of 
George Fugger (d. 1506), founders of the two chief 
lines of the house of Fugger. The brothers were 
zealous Catholics, opponents of Luther. Charles 
V. made them counts, invested them with the still 
mortgaged properties of Kirchberg and Weissen- 
horn, and gave them the rights of princes. The 
Fuggers continued still to carry on their com- 
merce, increased their immense wealth, and at- 
tained the highest posts in the empire. They 
possessed great libraries and art collections, main- 
tained painters and musicians, and encouraged art 
and science. See the Fugger Newsletters (trans. 
1924-26). [Foog-ger.) 

Fiihrich, Joseph von (1800-76), a Viennese re- 
ligious painter, born at Kratzau in Bohemia. 

Fulgentius (468-533), Bishop from 507 of Ruspe 
in Numidia, wrote Latin treatises against the 
Arians and semi-Pelagians (ed. by Hurter, Inns. 
1884). See Life by Mallby (Vienna, 1884). 

Fuller, Andrew, bom at Wicken, Cambridge- 
shire, February 6, 1754, at seventeen joined a 
Baptist church at Soham, and in 1775 became 
pastor there, in 1782 at Kettering. His treatise, 
The Gospel worthy of all Acceptation (1784), involved 
him in a controversy with the ultra-Calvinists. 
On the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society 
(1792) he was appointed its secretary. His Cal • 
vinistic and Socinian Systems Compared ( 1793) was 
followed up by Socinianism Indefensible (1797), 
The Gospel its own Witness (1797), &c. He died 
May 7, 1815. His complete works were edited in 
1845 with a memoir by his son. 

Fuller, George (1822-84), American artist, born 
at Deerfield, Mass., was distinguished but never 
popular. See Life (1887). 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret, Marchioness Os' - 
soli, ‘ transcendentalist,’ was born at Cambridge- 
port, Mass., May 23, 1810. At twenty-five she 
assisted her family by school and private teach- 
ing. In Boston she edited The Dial, translated 
from the German, and wrote Summer on the Lakes 
(1843). In 1844 she published Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and in the same year proceeded 
to New York, and contributed to the Tribune a 
series of miscellaneous articles, republished as 
Papers on Literature and Art (1846). In 1847 at 
Rome she met the Marquis Ossoli, and married 
him. In 1849, during the siege of Rome, she took 
charge of a hospital ; and after the capture of the 
city by the French she and her husband sailed 
with their infant for America, May 17, 1850. On 
July 16 the vessel was wrecked on Fire Island 
near New York ; the child’s body was washed 
ashore, but nothing was ever seen of mother or 
father. Her Autobiography, with memoirs by 
Emerson, Clarke, and Channing, appeared in 1862 ; 
there are also Lives by Julia Ward Howe (1883), 
T. W. Higginson (1884), and K. Anthony (1922). 

Fuller, Thomas, was born in June 1608 at 
Aldwinkle St Peter’s rectory, Northamptonshire, 
and from Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. in 1625 and M.A. in 1628. In 1630 he 
received from Corpus Christi the curacy of St 
Benet’s, where he preached the Lectures on Job 
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(published in 1054). Next year he received a pre* 
bend or Salisbury, and in 1634 became rector of 
Broad vvmsor in Dorsetshire. His first work had 
been an indifferent poem, entitled David 's Hein - 
\ ’ Hta-Tty Repentance , and Heavy Punishment 
Si r )* His ^ r8 t ambitious work was a History of 
the Holy War (1639), on the Crusades. The Holy and, 
'Rrophane States (1042-48) is a collection of essays. 
'In 1640 he sat as proctor for Bristol in Convoca- 
tion. Soon after, he removed to London to lec- 
ture at the Chapel of St Mary Savoy. When the 
civil war broke out he adhered firmly to the royal 
cause, and shared in its reverses. He saw active 
service as chaplain to Hopton’s men, and printed 
at Exeter in 1645 for their encouragement Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times , followed in 1647 by 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times , and by The Cause 
and Cure of a. Wounded Conscience. In the same 
year he began again to preach, at St Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, and was suspended ; but the Earl of 
Carlisle presented him to the curacy of Waltham 
Abbey, which he managed to keep. In 1650 he 
published his Pisgah- sight of Palestine. Abel 
Redivivus (1651) was a collection of religious 
biographies. In 1655 he published his long-pro- 
jected Church History of Britain , from the birth 
of Christ till 1648, divided into eleven books 
— a twelfth being a History of the University of 
Cambridge. The work was bitterly assailed by 
Heylin in his Examen Historicum (1650), as a 
rhapsody, full of ‘iinpertinencies’ and errors, and 
marred by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller re- 
plied in his witty Appeal of Injured Innocence. 
He had in 1658 received the rectory of Cran- 
ford in Middlesex, and at the Restoration he was 
reinstated in his former preferments. In 1660 
he published his Mixt Contemplations in Better 
Times , was admitted D.D. at Cambridge, and ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king. He died in London 
16th August 1661. His great Worthies of England , 
left unfinished, was published by his son in 1662 ; 
its preparation took nearly twenty years. The 
Worthies is a magnificent miscellany about the 
counties of England and their illustrious natives, 
lightened up by unrivalled wit, originality, and 
felicity of illustration, and aglow with the pure 
fervour of patriotism. His style shows admirable 
narrative faculty, with a nervous brevity and point 
almost new to English, and a homely directness 
ever shrewd and never vulgar. See Lives of him 
by Russell (1844), Bailey (1874), Morris Fuller 
(1886). Broadley (1910); his Collected Sermons. 
edited by Bailey (1891) ; and Selections by H. 
Rogers (1856) and Dr A. Jessopp (1892). 

Fullerton, Lady Georoiana, daughter of the 
first Earl Granville, was born at Tixall Hall 
Staffordshire, 23d September 1812, and in 1833 
married Alexander Fullerton, an officer. Two 
years after publishing her first story, Ellen Mid- 
dteton( 1844), she became a convert to Catholicism. 
The rest of her life was devoted to charitable 
works and religious tales — GranUey Manor (1847), 
Constance Sherwood (1864), A Stormy Life (1864) 
Mrs Gerald's Ntece(1871), &c. She died at Bourne- 
mouth, 19th January 1885. See her Life by Father 
Coleridge, Rom the French of Mrs Craven (1888). 

Fulton, Robert, engineer, was born of Irish 
parents in 1765 in what is now Fulton township, 
Pennsylvania, and became a painter of miniature 
portraits and landscapes. In 1786 he went to 
London and studied under West, but by-and-by 
applied his energies wholly to mechanics. In 
1794 he obtained from the British government a 
patent for a double-inclined plane to supersede 
looks, and invented a mill for sawing and polish- 


ing marble. He afterwards prepared nlan. e*. 
cast-iron bridges, and patented a machine foJ 
spinning flax, a dredging machine, and several 
boats. In 1797 he went to Paris, where hi 
devoted himself to new projects and inventions 
among them a submarine torpedo boat h!5 
neither the French nor the British governmnUf 
would take it up. He next turned his attention 
to the application of steam to navigation and 
in 1803 made two experiments on the Seine’ with 
small steamboats. In 1806 he returned to Naw 
Y ork, invented torpedoes, and in 1807 launched 
a steam- vessel upon the Hudson, which accom. 
pi l shed the voyage (nearly 160 miles) to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. From this period steamers on 
his patent came into use on the rivers of th« 
United States. Although Fulton was not thl 
first to apply steam to navigation (see Fmm 
John), he was the first to apply it success! 
fully. He was employed by the U.S. govern 
ment on canals and other works, and in con- 
structing (1814) a steam war-ship. He died F P h" 
24, 1815. See Life by H. W. Dickinson (1918) ' 

A^Y 0t r^ e, i ANTOINE < 1619 - 88 >. ^ench scholar. 

Abb6 of Chalivoy, was expelled (1685) from the 
Acad^mie for pillaging its Dictionary for one of 
his own (pub. 1690). [Feer-tyair.] 

Furness, William Henry, D.D. (1802-96) 
born in Boston, U.S., from 1825 to 1876 was a 
Congregational Unitarian pastor at Philadelphia 
« T ’ c i P'‘ b ’ I3hed imicli.-A son, William Henry 
(1828 - 67), was a portrait - painter ; another 
Horace Howard (183 3-1 91 2), was a Shakespearian 
scholar, like his son Horace Howard (1865- 
1930), who continued the Variorum edition. 

Harry (1854-1925), born at Wexford 
of English parentage, came to London in 1878 
and in 1880-94 drew for Punch. He illustrated 
Dickens, wrote Confessiotis of a Caricaturist , &c. 

Furnivall, Frederick James (1825-1910), born 
at Egham, graduated B.A. in 1846 from Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He associated himself with 

E'JvS? ^?, unce i. ai ? d taught in the Work- 
in.g Mens College for ten years; then devoting 

himself to English philology, he founded, be- 

an l 18 , 86 ’ the Earl Y English, Chaucer, 
Ballad, New Shakspere, Wyclif, and Shelley 

booieties. He was honorary secretary of the 
Philological Society from 1854, and prepared 
materials for the Society's great English Dfc! 
tionary. His most valuable work is his edition of 
Chaucer from the seven great MSS. (1868 et «£?• 
the seventh he afterwards printed by itself 
besides all the MSS. of Chaucer’s Mino/pc*™ 

Eor w the . Ne '/ Shakspere Society he was editor 
of Harrison s Description of England (1677-87) 
Stubbes s A natomy of Abuses (1583), &c. {Wi! 
vail, who was Ph. D. of Berlin, was granted in 1884 
a pension of £150. An English Misadlan?, ^ 
seated to him by friends on his 75th birthJaS* 
contains a bibliography of his 107 works. ** 

Furse, Charles Wellington (1868-1904V 

minster W&S & S ° U ° f the Archdeacou of West! 

FUrst, Julius (1805-78), born at Zerkowo in 

Posen, in 1864 became professor at Leipzig. His 

works include books on the Jewishmwliava! 

0**5) and the Biblical and Jewish- 

S®Jj2?i C r 1, . fcera hur e » and his great Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (1861-54). [Fcersi.] 

Fu'seli, Henry (Johann Heinrich FUsslii 
painter and art * critic, was bora at 

fth February 174!, and cXing to BnglaSd b! 
176S, was encouraged by Sir Joshua £ 
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go to Italy (1770-78). Elected A.R.A. in 1788, 
and R.A. in 1700, he became professor of Painting 
in 1790, and died at Putney, 16th April 1825. 
His 200 paintings include ‘The Nightmare’ 
(1781) and two series to illustrate Shakespeare’s 
and Milton’s works. His literary works, with 
life, were published by Knowles (1831). 

Fust, Johann, was a printer with Gutenberg 
(q.v.) and Schoffer at Mainz between 1450 and 
1466. The half-mythical magician, Dr Faustus 
(/o. 1507-40), who was born at Knittlingen in 
Swabia, has been confounded with him. [Foosf.] 

Fustel de Coulanges, Numa Denis, born at 


Paris, 18th March 1830, filled chairs at Amiens, 
Paris, Strasburg, and from 1875 the Leole Normale 
at Paris. A member of the Institute, he died 
Sept 12, 1889. His Chio (1857) and Polybe (1858 
had hardly prepared one for the exceptional 
brilliancy of La Cite antique (1864 ; trans. 1916); 
his llistoire des Institutions pohtiques de l a»cienne 
France (1875-92) is profoundly learned. See Lite 
by Guiraud (1896). [Fees-tel de Koo-lonffzh .] 

Fyffe, Charles Alan (1845-92), author of A 
History of Modern Europe (3 vols. 1880-90), was 
born at Blackheath, in 1867 took a classical first 
from Balliol College, Oxford, and was elected a 
fellow of University College. [Fife.] 


G ABELENTZ, Hans Conon vonder (1807- 
74), born at Altenburg, published from 
1833 books and articles on Manchu, 
Gothic, Finnish, Swahili, Dyak, Samo- 
yede, Dakota, and other tongues, and 
a great work on the Melanesian languages (1S60- 
73). He knew eighty languages. — His son, Georg 
(1840-93), in 1878 became Oriental professor at 
Leipzig, in 1889 at Berlin. [Gah-beh-lentz.] 

Gabelsberger, Franz Xaver (1789-1849), the 
inventor of the chief German system of short- 
hand, was born and died at Munich, having in 
1809 entered the Bavarian civil service. See Life 
by Gerber(newed.l925). [Gah-bels-ber-ger; < 7 hard.] 

Gaboriau, Smile (1835-73), the great master of 
* police novels,’ was born at Saujon in Charente- 
Inferieure, and was only saved from mercantile 
life by a timely discovery that he could write. 
He had already contributed to some of the 
smaller Parisian papers, when he leapt into fame 
with V Affaire Lerouge (1806), the feuilleton to Le 
Pays. It was followed by Ia Dossier 113 (1867), 
Monsieur Lecoq (1869), Les Esclaves de Paris (1869), 
La Cordeau Cou (1873), &c. [Gah-bor-ee-o.] 

Gabriel, Virginia (1825-77), composer, ‘When 
Sparrows build ’ her best-known song, was born 
at Banstead, Surrey, married a Mr March in 1S74, 
and died from a carriage accident. 

Gachard, Louis Prosper (1800-85), Belgian 
historian, was born in Paris, but spent most of 
his life as keeper of the archives at Brussels. He 
edited the correspondence of William the Silent 
(1847-58), Philip 11.(1848-59), Margaret of Austria 
(1867-81), and Alva (1850); and wrote Les Troubles 
de Gand sous Charles V. (1846), Petraite et Mort de 
Charles V. (1854-55), &c. [ Ga-shahr 

Gaddi, Gajddo (c. 1260-1332), his son Taddeo 
(c. 1300-1366), and his son Agnolo (c. 1330-1396) 
were all three Florentine religious painters. 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90), composer, was 
bom, lived, and died at Copenhagen. He wrote 
symphonies, overtures, and cantatas. [Gah'-deh.] 

Gadsby, Henry, composer, was born in Lon- 
don, 15th December 1842, in 1874 became a pro- 
fessor there at Queen’s College, and died in 1907. 

Gadsden, Christopher (1724-1805), American 
patriot, born in Charleston, was a member of the 
first Continental congress (1774), became briga- 
dier-general during the* revolution, and was lieu- 
tenant-governor of South Carolina. — His grand- 
son, James (1788-1858), served in the war of 1812 
and against the Seminoles. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico, and negotiated the 
purchase of part of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Gage, Thomas, after having been a Dominican 
from 1603 in Spain and from 1625 in Central 


America, came home in 1637 to England, and in 
1641 turned Protestant. He died a naval chap- 
lain in Jamaica (1656). His chief work is The 
English- American his Travail (1648J. 

Gage, Thomas (1721-S7), general, was the 
second son of the first Viscount Gage. He accom- 
panied Braddock’s ill-fated expedition (1755), and 
became in 1760 military governor of Montreal, in 
1763 commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, and in 1774 governor of Massachusetts. 
On 18tli April 1775 he sent a force to seize a 
quantity of arms at Concord ; and next day the 
skirmish of Lexington took place which began the 
Revolution. The battle of Bunker Hill (17th 
June) was followed by Gage’s resignation. 

Gagern, Heinrich Wilhelm August, Frei- 
herr von (1799-1880), German statesman, born at 
Bayreuth, was a founder of the student movement 
( Bursclienschaft ) of 1815-19, held office in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and was president of the Frankfort 
parliament (1S48-49). From 1859 he again took 
part in grand-ducal politics, as a partisan of 
Austria against Prussia. [Gah-gern; t/liard.] 

Gaidoz, Henri (1842-1932), Celtic folklorist, 
born in Paris, founded the Revue Celtique. 

Gaillard, Claude Ferdinand (1834-87), en- 
graver and portrait-painter, was born and died in 
Paris. See monograph by Guillemin (Par. 1890). 

Gainsborough, Thomas, portrait and land- 
scape painter, one of the greatest of English 
masters, was born at Sudbury in 1727. Never 
happy but when sketching the scenery around 
him, lie was sent to London at fourteen to study 
art under Gravelot, the engraver and designer of 
book-illustrations, under Hayman, and in the St, 
Martin’s Lane Academy. In 1745 he married Mar- 
garet Burr, a lady with £200 a year, and settled 
as a portrait-painter at Ipswich. He was patron- 
ised by Sir Philip Thicknesse, governor of Land- 
guard Fort, and by his advice removed in 1760 to 
Bath. Here he won the public with his portrait 
of Earl Nugent; numerous commissions fol- 
lowed, and in 1761 he began to exhibit with the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain until 1768. 
In that year he became a foundation member 
of the Royal Academy, from which he prac- 
tically retired, discontented with the place 
assigned to ‘The King’s Daughters’ in the ex- 
hibition of 1784. In 1774, after a deadly quarrel 
with Thicknesse, he removed to London, estab- 
lishing his studio in Scliomberg House, Pall Mall, 
and there prosecuted his art with splendid suc- 
cess. He died 2d August 1788, and was buried 
in Kew churchyard. Fond of company, an(j 
quick of temper but generous, GainsborongX 
loved to associate with players and musicians, 
and was himself a performer on various instru* 
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ments. He is represented in the National 
Gallery by fourteen works, including ‘ Mrs Sid- 
dons,’ ‘The Market Cart,’ and ‘The Watering- 
place;’ in the National Portrait Gallery by five; 
in the Dulwich Gallery by six ; and in the 
National Gallery of Scotland by the ‘ Hon. Mrs 
Graham.’ A famous portrait is that of Master 
Buttall, ‘The Blue Boy,’ bought by Mr Henry 
Huntington in 1921; his ‘Lady Mulgrave’ in 
1895 fotched 10,000 guineas. Over 200 of his 
works were exhibited in the Grosvenor in 1885. 
See monographs by Fulcher (1856), Mrs Arthur 
Bell (1897), Armstrong (1898), J. Greig (1909), 
W. T. Whitley (1915); and Brock-Arnold's Gains- 
borough and Constable (1881). 

Gairdner, Sir William Tennant, K.C.B. 
(1898), was born at Edinburgh, 8th Nov. 1824, 
son of John Gairdner, M.D. (1790-1876), and 
nephew of William Gairdner (1798-1867), a London 
physician, author of a standard work on gout. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1845, and 
was appointed in 1862 to the chair of Practice of 
Medicine at Glasgow. He wrote on Bronchitis, 
Pericarditis, Clinical Medicine, Insanity, and died 
in June 1907. See Life by G. A. Gibson (1912). 

His brother, James Gairdner (1828-1912), 
historian, born at Edinburgh, entered the Public 
Record Office in London, where he became 
assistant-keeper in 1869. He showed erudition, 
accuracy, and judicial temper in editing historical 
documents, as also in his own works — The Houses 
Df Lancaster and York (1874) ; Life of Richard III. 
(1878); Studies in English History (1881), with 
Spedding; Henry VII. (1889); English Church in 
the 16th Century (1902) ; Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion (1908-13), &c. 

Gaisford, Thomas, D.D. (1780-1855), editor of 
the Greek classics, was born at I ford, Wilts, and 
fn 1811 became Greek professor at Oxford, in 1831 
flean of Christ Church. 

Gaius, a Roman jurist, who flourished between 
130 and 180 a.d., and on whose Institutes were 
based Justinian’s. His other works were largely 
used in the compilation of the Digest. The In- 
stitutes, lost until Niebuhr discovered a MS. at 
Verona in 1816, have been repeatedly edited; 
and a fragment of an older MS. was printed in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. xvii. (ed. Hunt. 1928). 
Gaius. See Caligula. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius (3 b.c.-69 a.d.), 
Roman emperor, became consul in 33 a.d., and 
administered Aquitania, Germany, Africa, and 
Hispania Tarraconensis with courage, skill, and 
justice. In 68 the Gallic legions rose against 
Nero, and in June proclaimed Galba emperor. 
But he soon made himself unpopular by favour- 
itism, ill-timed severity, and avarice, and was 
assassinated by the prfetorians in Rome. 

Gald<5s } Benito P6re z (1845-1920), Spanish 
novelist and dramatist, born in the Canary 
Islands, was brought up at Madrid. Some of his 
many historical and other novels, e.g. Trafalgar 
Gloria , Doha Perfecta , LednRoch, were translated. 

Gale, Thomas (c. 1635-1702), dean of York from 
was an antiquary, like his sons Roger 
(16i 2-1744) and Samuel (1682-1754). 

Galen or Claudius Galenus (c. 130-201 A.t>.), 
Greek physician, was bom at Pergamus in Mysia, 
and studied medicine there and at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. After 164 he spent 
four years in Rome, and in 170 was recalled 
thither by the Emperor M. Aurelius. He after- 
wards attended Commodus. Sextus, and Severus. 
He is supposed to have died in Sicily. Galen 


was a voluminous writer on medical and Dhilo. 
sophical subjects. The works extant under hi- 
name consist of 83 genuine treatises ; 19 doubt 
fully genuine ; 45 undoubtedly spurious ; 19 f ra £ 
ments; and 15 commentaries on Hippocrates 
He was a careful dissector (of animals), a some! 
what too theoretical physiologist, and so gathered 
up all the medical knowledge of his time as to 
become the authority from whom the subseauemt 
Greek and Roman medical writers were mere 
compilers. He was the first to diagnose bv the 
pulse. See edition by Kuhn (20 vols. 1821-88) 
that of the smaller works by Marquardfc ho 
(1884-1909) ; the French translation by Darfm- 
berg (1857) ; and Coxe’s epitome (Phila. 1846). 

Galerius. Galerius Valerius Maximianub 

Roman emperor, born near Sardica in Dacia* 
rose high in the army, was made Csesar by Dio^ 
cletian (292), and on Diocletian’s abdication ( 305 ) 
became with Constantius Chlorus joint-ruler of 
the Roman empire, Galerius taking the eastern 
half. When Constantius died at York (806) the 
troops in Britain and Gaul transferred their 
allegiance to his son, Constantine ; but Galerius 
retained the east till his death in 311. 

Gal'gaous, or Calga'cus, the name Tacitus 
gives to the Caledonian chief defeated by Agricola 
in the battle of the Grampiaus (86 a.d.). 

Galiani, Ferdinando (1728-87), economist 
born at Chieti, lived in Paris (1760-69) as a Nea- 
politan secretary of legation on close terms with 
the Encyclopaedists, and then was a minister of 
the king of Naples. He wrote against both ex- 
treme protection and complete free-trade See 
his Correspondance (1818 ; new ed. 1881), and Life 
by Mattel (Nap. 1879). [Ga.lUxh 1 -nee.) 

Galignani, John Anthony and William 
Parisian publishers, were born in London, the 
former 13th October 1796, the latter 10th March 
1798. They much improved Galignani' s Messenger 
started in Paris by their father in 1814, and made 
it a medium for advocating cordiality between 
England and France. The brothers founded at 
Corbeu a hospital for distressed Englishmen* 
and in 1889 the Galignani Home for decayed 
printers and booksellers was opened at Neuillv 
The elder died 30th December 1873, and the 
younger 12th December 1882. [Ga-lin-yah'-nee.] 

Galilei, Galileo, was bom at Pisa, 18th Feb- 
ruary 1564, and as a student of medicine came to 
disbelieve and despise the prevailing Aristotelian 
philosophy. Entering the university of Pisa in 
1581, he inferred in 1583 from the oscillations of 
a suspended lamp in the cathedral (equal in time 
whatever their range) the value of a pendulum 
for the exact measurement of time. The study 
of mathematics led him to invent a hydrostatic 
balance and write a treatise on specific gravity • 
and, appointed professor of Mathematics In the 
university, he propounded and proved the novel 
theorem that all falling bodies, great or small, 
descend with equal velocity. The hostility of 
the Aristotelians led him to resign his chair 
(1591) and retire to Florence. When he became 
professor of Mathematics at Padua (1692-1610) 
his lectures attracted pupils from all parts ol 
Europe. Among his discoveries were a species 
of thermometer and a proportional compass or 
sector ; and he perfected the refracting telescope 
(m its rude form a Dutch invention of 16081 
Rapidly improving the instrument, Galileo pur- 
sued a series of astronomical investigations, 
which convinced him of the correctness of the 
Copernican theory. He concluded that the moon 
owed her illumination to reflection, and that her 
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aurface was diversified by valleys and mountains. 
The Milky-way he pronounced a track of count- 
less stars. Another series of observations led 
to the discovery of four satellites of Jupiter. 
fl6l0). He also noticed spots on the sun, 
from whose movement he interred its rotation. 

In this year he was recalled to Florence by the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 1011 he was received 
with great distinction at Rome, let the publi- 
cation, two years later, of his dissertation on the 
solar spots, in which he boldly advocated the 
Copernicau system, provoked the censure of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. He promised (1010) to 
abstaiu from all future advocacy of the con- 
demned doctrines. But in 1032 he published the 
Dialogo sopra i due massimi Sistemi del Mondo, 
in favour of the Copernicau system. Pope 
Urban VIII. was led to believe that Galileo had 
here satirised him as a timid and blind tradition- 
alist; and Galileo, summoned before the Inquisi- 
tion,' after a wearisome trial and incarceration, 
was condemned to abjure his scientific creed. 
Since 1701 the legend has been current that after 
his recantation he exclaimed sotlo voce, ‘ Eppur si 
muove ‘ (‘ And yet it does move ’). That he was put 
to the torture is now disbelieved by most authori- 
ties. Galileo was further sentenced to indefi- 
nite imprisonment in the Inquisition — a sentence 
commuted by Pope Urban, at the request of the 
Duke of Tuscany, into permission to reside at 
Siena, and finally at Florence. At Arcetri, near 
Florence, he continued his researches, even after 
hearing and sight were much impaired. Other 
• discoveries of his were the law of uniformly 
accelerated motion towards the earth, the para- 
bolic path of projectiles, virtual velocities, and 
the law that all bodies have weight. Just before 
he became totally blind (1C37) he made yet 
another discovery, that of the moon’s monthly 
and annual librations. He loved art, and culti- 
vated music and poetry. He died 8th January 
1042, and was interred in the church of Santa 
Croce in Florence. See the ‘ national ’ edition of 
his works (21 vols. Flor. 1890 et seq.); Lives by 
Viviani (1654), Chasles (1862), and Henri Martin 
(1868); besides works about him and his trial by 
De l’Epinois (1867-77), Berti (1876), Favaro (1882, 
&c.), Gebler (1876), Wohlwill (1877), Wegg-Prosser 
(1889), Fahie (1903). [ Ga-lee-lay'o .] 

Galitzin, or Golyzin, a Russian family, promi- 
nent in war and diplomacy from the 16th century 
downwards.— Vasili, surnamed the Great (1643- 
1714), was the counsellor and favourite of Sophia, 
sister of Peter the Greatj but was banished (1689). 
—Dimitri (1735-1803), Russian ambassador to 
France and Holland, owes the preservation of 
his name mainly to his wife, Amalie, Princess 
Galitzin (1746-1S06), daughter of a Prussian 
general, who was remarkable for culture, grace, 
and ardent Catholic piety. Having separated 
from her husband at Munster, she gathered round 
her a circle of learned companions.— Her son, 
Dimitri Auoustine (1770-1841), in 1787 became 
a Roman Catholic, and in 1795 was ordained a 
priest in the United States. He betook himself 
to a bleak region among the Alleehanies, where 
he was known as * Father Smith, and founded 
a town, called Loretto. He was vicar-general of 
Philadelphia from 1821. He wrote Defence of 
Catholic Principles (1816), Letter to a Protestant 
Friend (1820), and Appeal to the Protestant Publi 
(1834). See Lives by Heyden and Brownson. 

Gall, Franz Joseph, the founder of phren- 
ology, was born at Tiefenbronn near Pforzheim, 
9th March 1758, and settled in Vienna in 1785 as 

13 * 


a physician. In 1796 he began to lecture on 
Phrenology ; but the course was prohibited in 
1802 as subversive of religion. With Spurzlieim 
he next lectured through Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, and reached the height 
of his fame when in 1807 he settled as a physician 
in Paris. In 1808 he and Spurzlieim presented 
to the French Institute a memoir of their dis- 
coveries, on which a committee reported un- 
favourably. Thereupon Gall and Spurzlieim pub- 
lished their Introduction an Corns de Physiologic 
du Cei'vcau , followed by liecherches sur le Systeme 
Nerveux (1809), and by Anatomie et Physiologie du 
Systbne Nerveux (1810-19). Gall died at Montrouge 
near Paris, 22d August 1828. [Gall, as in Galloway.] 

Gall, St (c. 550-645), an Irish follower of St 
Columnan, fixed in 614 his cell at St Gall in 
Switzerland, round which grew up a great Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

Gallait, Louis (1812-87), born at Tournay, be- 
came famous by historical pictures such as ‘The 
Abdication of Charles V.’ (1841) and ‘ The Plague 
of Tournay ’ (1882). [Gal-lay.] 

Galland, Antoine (1646-1715), orientalist, born 
at Rollot, Picardy, travelled in Syria and the 
Levant, and became Arabic professor in the Col- 
16ge de France. His translation of the Arabian 
Nights (1704-8) is the first in any language of 
Christendom. See his Journal (1881). [Gal-lonft.] 

Gall' at in, Albert (1761-1849), financier and 
statesman, born (a cousin of Mine, de Stael) at 
Geneva graduated there in 1779. lie went in 1780 
to the United States, taught French at Harvard, 
bought land in Virginia and Pennsylvania, in 
1793 was elected a senator, in 1795 a represent- 
ative, and in 1801-13 was secretary of the 
Treasury. He took an important part in the 
peace negotiations with Britain in 1814, and signed 
the Treaty of Ghent. In 1815-23 he was minister 
at Paris, in 1826 at London. He wrote on finance, 
politics, and the Indian tribes. See Lives by 
Adams (1879) and Stevens (1883), and the Diary 
(1914) of his son and secretary, James Gallatin. 

Gallenga, Antonio Carlo Napoleon (1810-95), 
born at Parma, wrote in English on Italy, &c. 

Gallienne, Richard Le. See Le Gallienne. 

Gallieni, Joseph Simon (1849-1916), Marshal 
of France (posthumously), born at St B4at, Haute 
Garonne, served in the war of 1870-71, in West 
Africa and Tonkin, was governor of Upper Senegal 
from 1886, governor-general of Madagascar 1897- 
1905, minister for war, and as military governor 
of Paris from 1914 won fresh laurels. 

Gallienus, Publius Licinius, Roman emperor, 
was from 253 a.d. colleague and from 260 suc- 
cessor to his father, Valerian. But his authority 
was limited to Italy, for throughout the provinces 
the legions revolted, and proclaimed their com- 
manders Cgesars. Hence the period is known as 
the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In 26S, while 
besieging one of bis rivals in Milan, he \\as 
murdered by some of his officers. 

Gallio, Junius Ann^us, Roman pro-consul of 
Acliaia under Claudius when St Paul was at 
Corinth. 53 a.d., was a brother of Seneca. 

Gallup, Georoe Horace, American statistician, 
bom in 1901, founded in 1935 the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 

Galluppi, Pasquale (1770-1846), a Kantian 
philosopher, born in Calabria, died in Naples. 

Gallus, C. Cornelius (c. 70-26 b.c.), Roman 
poet, bom at Forum Julii (mod. Frejus) in Gaul, 
lived at Rome in intimate friendship with \ ngil 
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and Ovid ; was appointed by Augustus prefect of 
Egypt; but, having fallen into disfavour and been 
banished, killed himself. Gallus was reckoned 
the founder of the Roman elegy, from his four 
books of elegies upon his mistress Lycoris, of 
which but a few fragments are extant. 

Gallus, Trebonjancs, Roman emperor (251- 
253 a.d.), is memorable for the dishonourable 
peace he purchased from the Goths. He was 
murdered by his own soldiers. 

Galsworthy, John, novelist and dramatist, 
bom 4th August 18(37 at Coombe, Surrey. Edu- 
cated at Harrow and New College, Oxford, he 
was called to the bar but practised little and 
travelled much. After severe training in novel- 
writing under a feigned name (John Sinjohn) he 
published under his own The Island Pharisees 
(1904). The Man of Property began a series (1906- 
1930) depicting the middle class (his own) of a 
passing age, grouped under the collective titles 
of The Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy. In 190G 
also, he took possession of the theatre with The 
Silver Box , which was followed by a long succes- 
sion of plays, Strife f Justice , The Pigeon , Loyalties , 
The Skin Game t &c., that made the public think. 
Other novels are The Country House ( 1907) and the 
series with Dinny Cherrell for heroine. Humani- 
tarian and pacificist, he did not allow the propa- 
gandist to get the better of the artist ; and while he 
is the historiographer of a class his characters 
are yet personalities. He died 31st January 1933. 
His Collected Poems were published in 1934. 

Galt, John, Scottish novelist, born at Irvine 
2d May 1779, and educated at Greenock, travelled 
for health’s sake in the Levant, where he met 
Byron. On his return he published Letters from 
the Levant , &c. The Ayrshire Lega tees appeared in 
Blackwood in 1820. Its successor, The Annals of 
the Parish (1821), is his masterpiece. He produced 
in quick succession Sir Andrew Wylie , The Entail , 
The Steamboat , and The Provost, His historical 
romances were less successful. He went to 
Canada in 1S26, but returned ruined in 1829, and 
produced a new novel, Lawrie Todd, He wrote 
also a Life of Byron and an autobiography (1884), 
and died at Greenock, 11th April 1839. In de- 
picting life in small towns and villages where the 
successful shopkeeper may aspire to be chief 
magistrate, and the minister is the most im- 
portant personage, Galt is without a rival. He 
possesses rich humour, genuine pathos, and a 
rare mastery of Scottish dialect. See his Works 
(1895-96), with Memoir. 

His son, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, 
G.C.M.G. (1817-93), born at Chelsea, entered the 
Canadian parliament in 1849, and was finance 
minister 1S5S-02 and 1864-66, High Commis- 
sioner in Britain 1880-83. See Life by Skelton 
(1920). 

Galton, Sir Douolas (1822-99), born at Hadzor 
Houso, Worcestershire, neld various government 
posts, wrote on hospitals and healthy dwellings, 
and was (1895) president of theBritish Association. 

Galton, Sir Francis, F.R.S. (1822-1911), grand- 
son of Dr Erasmus Darwin, and cousin of Charles 
Darwin, was horn at Birmingham, and educated 
at King Edward’s School. He studied medi- 
cine at the Birmingham Hospital and King's 
College, London, and graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1844. Having in 1846 
travelled in North Africa, he explored in 1850 
lands hitherto unknown in South Africa, pub- 
lishing Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa and Art of Travel (1855). His iuveatiga- 
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tions in meteorology are recorded in Meteomarn 
vhica (1863). Latterly he devoted tuZTt 
heredity, founding and endowing the study of 
eugenics, and publishing Hereditary Genius (1809) • 
English Men of Science : their Nature and Nurture 

5SS > ieritanee (1889); Finger Prints 

(1892), &c. See his Memories of my Life (lonso 
and Life by Karl Pearson (1914-30) * J uyu8 '> 
Galuppi, Baldassaro (1706-85): a Venetian 
operatic composer, resident in London 1741-44 

Gaivanl, Luigi (1737-98), was born at Bologia. 
studied there, and in 1762 became professor of 
Anatomy. He owes his celebrity to his di« 
covenes in animal electricity, expounded in nl 
vinbus Electricitatis in Motu Musculari Comm™ 
taHus (1791). His works were published^ 
Academy of Sciences of Bologna (1841-42). 

Gam Dav id , a brave warrior of Brecknockshire 

who fell at Agincourt, 25th October 1415. " 

Gama, Vasco da, Portuguese navigator, was bom 

about 1469 at Sines in Alemtejo. He earlv di? 
tinguished himself as an intrepid mariner, and wm 
selected by King Emanuel to discover the route 
to India round the Cape. The expedition of thre« 
vessels with 168 men left Lisbon 8th July 14Q7 
but was four months in reaching St Helena! 
After rounding the Cape, despite hurricanes and 
mutinies he made Melinda early in the follow 
mg year Here he found a skilful Indian Pilot 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and arrived at Calicut 1 

20 h May 1498 The ruler of Calicut soon be^me 

actively hostile, and Da Gama had to fight hi* 
way out of the harbour. In September 1499 he 
arrived at Lisbon, and was ennobled. Emanuel 
immediately despatched a fresh squadron of 
thirteen ships under Cabral, who founded a fac- 
tory at Calicut. But the forty Portuguese left 
there were murdered, and to avenge them the 
king fitted out a squadron of twenty ships undei 

D f a xr Gama v^ 1502 ^ ' vhich founded the colonies 
of Mozambique and Sofala, bombarded Calicut 
and reached the Tagus with thirteen richly-laden 
vessels 1.1 December 1503. For twenty ydars Da 
Gama lived inactive atEvorn, while the extended 
Portuguese conquests were presided over by five 
♦ viceroys. The fifth was so unfortunate hi 
John III. m 1524 despatched Da Gama to India* 
where he succeeded in making Portugal once mail 
respected, but died at Cochin 24th D e c l525 
his body was brought home to Portural Si 
Camoens, the Three Voyages of Vasco (hi 
trans. bv Lord 

1869), 

by ?iummoi ; ich"(is9Sh and a book’ , by Ji^ne^liuo) 
Gamaliel, St Pauls teacher, was a prominent 
Pharisee, and taught ‘the law’ early m the 1st 
century. He was the grandson of Hillel (q.vA 
lolerant and peaceful, Tie seems to have placed 
Christianity on a par with other sects; and he 
exhorts to long*suneriug on all sides. 

became a member of the Paris bar in iWa ? 1 

sx ~ "CMS 

mrnjsm. 
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of oublic affairs, and for five months was Dictator 
of France. In spite of the surrender of Metz he 
called up army after army, and sent them against 
the Germans ; even when Paris capitulated, he 
demanded that the war should be carried on 
a outran*. His colleagues in Paris having re- 
pudiated his decree (from Bordeaux) disfranchis- 
ine all members of royal dynasties, he resigned, 
and retired into Spain (1871). Elected again to 
the National Assembly by ten departments, he 
took no part in the suppression of the Commune. 
After its fall he became the chief of the advanced 
Republicans. When the Due de Broglie took 
office (May 1877) in the hope of restoring the 
monarchy, a civil war seemed imminent, but was 
averted by Gambetta, and Marshal MacMahon, 
the president, refrained from pushing matters to 
an extremity. Gambetta was arraigned for 
having declared respecting MacMahon, 4 Ilfaudra 
ou se soumettre, ou se dimettre* and was con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 4000 francs ; but two months later he was 
re-elected for Belleville, and in 1879 MacMahon 
resigned. A duel in 1878 with M. de Fourton, an 
ex-minister, was harmless. In November 1880, 
on the resignation of the Ferry ministry, Gam- 
betta, from 1879 president of the chamber, suc- 
ceeded in forming a cabinet, but when in J anuary 
1882 the chamber rejected his scrutin de liste 
proposal he immediately resigned. He died 31st 
December 1882 from the effects of 4 an accidental 
wound in the hand from a revolver.* See his 
Discours Politiques and Dtpeches (1880-92); 
Life by Deschanel (1920). Laur in The Heart of 
Gambetta (trs. 1908) says he died of appendicitis. 

Gambier, James, Baron (1756-1833), admiral, 
was born in the Bahamas, and off Ushant fought 
with distinction under Lord Howe in 1794. He 
commanded the British fleet at Copenhagen in 
1807, and was rewarded with a peerage. At the 
battle of Aix Roads in 1809 he disregarded the 
signals of Dundonald (q.v.), but was 4 most 
honourably acquitted * by court-martial. 

Gamelin, Maurice Gustave, French general, 
born in 1872, supreme commander till 19th May 
of the French and British armies overwhelmed 
in 1940 in the initial German victories of the 
Second World War. [Gam-laris ' .] 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, Hindu 
nationalist leader, born in 18G9 at Porbandar in 
Kathiawar, was called to the bar in England, led 
the Indian 4 passive resistance* movement in 
South Africa, and the * non-co-operation * move- 
ment in India, and was champion of the un- 
touchables. He met force by non-violence, 
imprisonment by fasting, and was assassinated 
30th Jan. 1948 by a Hindu fanatic. 

Gandon, James (1743-1823), architect, was bom 
in London, and died near Dublin. 

Garay, JAnos (1812-53), Hungarian poet. 

Garborg, Arne (1851-1924), Norwegian 1 lands 
maal ’ story -writer (from 1881). 

Garcia, Manuel (1775-1832), singer and com- 
poser, was born at Seville. After making a 
reputation as a tenor in Cadiz and Madrid, from 
1808 onward he won great success at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, Italy, and London. In 1825, with 
an operatic company, he visited New York and 
Mexico, where he was robbed of all his money ; 
and after his return to Paris was compelled to 
teach singing. Several of his compositions, such 
as II Califo di Bagdad were much admired. His 
eldest daughter Maria became Madame Malibran 
(q.v.).— P aulina Viardot-GarcIa (1821-1910), his 
second daughter, a mezzo-soprano singer, com- 
posed operettas and songs. — His son, Manuel 


(1805-1900), born at Zafra in Catalonia, taught 
singing in Paris and London, wrote on the art, 
and invented the laryngoscope. 

Garcila.so do la Vega (c. 1540-c. 1616), born at 
Cuzco, son of one of the conquerors of Peru 
by an Inca princess, at twenty went to Spain, 
where he died. His account of the conquest of 
Florida by Fernando de Soto (1605) was followed 
in 1609-17 by his great Comentarios on the his- 
tory of Peru (trans. Rycaut, 16S8 ; Markham, 
1869). See Life by Mrs Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1921). 

Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-36), Spanish poet, 
born at Toledo, fought bravely in the wars of 
Charles V., and died at Nice of a wound received 
near Frgjus. Little as he wrote, he revolutionised 
the national poetic taste by his sweet and melan- 
choly poems. See editions by Azagra (1765), Diez- 
Canedo (1917), and translations by Wiffen (1823). 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph (1794-1878), orien- 
talist, was born at Marseilles, and died in Paris. 

Garden, George (1649-1733), an Episcopal and 
Jacobite minister of Aberdeen, who favoured 
Bourignianism. 

Gardiner, Allen Francis (1794-1851), a naval 
commander, born at Basildon, Berks, who in 
1838 became a missionary to the Chilean Indians, 
and perished in Patagonia. 

Gardiner, Colonel James, born at Carriden in 
Linlithgowshire, January 11, 1688, when fourteen 
obtained a commission in a Scots regiment in the 
Dutch service. In 1702 he passed into the English 
army, in 1706 was severely wounded at Ramillies, 
and fought in all Marlborough's other battles. 
In 1715 he was made captain of dragoons, and 
with eleven others (eight of whom were killed), 
fired the barricades of the Highlanders at Preston. 
He had been noted for his licentiousness ; but iu 
1719 a vision (says Doddridge, contradicted by 
A. Carlyle) converted him. In 1730 he became 
lieutenant-colonel and in 1743 colonel. Deserted 
by his men at Prestonpans, he put himself at the 
head of a handful of infantry, and was cut down, 
close to his own house, September 21, 1745. See 
Life by Dr Doddridge (1747). 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., LL.D. 
(1829-1902), was born at Ropley, Hants, and edu- 
cated at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, 
taking a first-class in 1851. For some years he 
filled the chair of Modern History at King’s 
College, London, but resigned it in 1885 to con- 
tinue his History at Oxford on an All Souls' 
fellowship. In 1882 he was granted a pension of 
£150. The first instalment of his great History 
of England from the accession of James I. to the 
Restoration appeared in 1863 ; and at his death 
he had brought the work down to 1656. Ho 
had also published The Thirty Years' War (1874), 
Introduction to the Study of English History 
(1881), written in conjunction with J. Bass 
Mullinger, and The Student's History of England 
(1S90-92). 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, 
was born between 1483 and 1490 at Bury St Ed- 
munds— a clothworker’s son, say some; others, 
a natural son of Bishop Woodville of Salisbury. 
He studied at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1520- 
21 proceeding doctor of civil and of canon law ; 
and soon after, through the Duke of Norfolk, he 
became Wolsey’s secretary. In this capacity he 
won the confidence of Henry VIII., and was em- 
ployed (1527-33) in promoting at Rome and else- 
where his divorce from Catharine of Aragon. At 
this time he was known as Dr Stephens. He 
had become master of his old college in 1525, 
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Archdeacon of Norfolk in 1529, and two years 
later of Leicester, when in November 1531 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Winchester. Good 
Catholic though he was, he supported the royal 
supremacy, and wrote a treatise in defence of 
it, De verd Obedientid (1535) ; but he opposed all 
measures tending to a doctrinal reformation, he 
had a principal hand in the downfall of Thomas 
Cromwell, and the ‘Six Articles’ were largely of 
his framing. On Edward VI. ’s accession (1547), 
for refusing to comply with the new teaching lie 
was imprisoned, but released soon afterwards, to 
be next year lodged in the Tower, and in 1552 de- 
prived of his bishopric. When Mary ascended 
the throne (1553), lie was released, restored to 
his see, and appointed Lord High Chancellor of 
England. He now took the lead in the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, and has been charged 
with the grossest cruelty. He died very wealthy 
at Whitehall, of the gout, 12th November 1555. 
On his deathbed he cried out in Latin, ‘I have 
denied with Peter, I have gone out with Peter ; 
but I have not wept with Peter’ — referring doubt- 
less to his temporary renunciation of the papal 
supremacy. We have a dozen Latin and English 
treatises from his pen ; but the Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition of a Christian Man (1543) was prob- 
ably Henry’s own, not a joint production of 
Gardiner and Cranmer. See Life by Muller (1926). 

Gardner, Daniel (c. 1750-1805), portrait-pain- 
ter, was born at Kendal, and died in London. 

Gardner, William (1844-87), inventor in 187C 
of the Gardner machine-gun, was a native of 
Ohio, but lived and died in England. 

Garfield, James Abram, twentieth president 
of the United States, was born in Orange, Ohio, 
19th November 1831. His father died soon after 
the boy’s birth, leaving his wife to bring up un- 
aided her four children. At ten young Garfield 
already added to his mother's income by farm 
work. In 1849 he entered Geauga Seminary, 
Chester, Ohio ; and during summer he turned 
to all kinds of work to provide funds for the 
ensuing winter. He next entered the college at 
Hiram, Ohio, supporting himself meanwhile by 
tuition, and graduated at Williams College, Mass., 
in 1856. Returning to Hiram, he became its 
president in 1857, at the same time preaching and 
studying law. He was elected to the state senate 
in 1859, and on the outbreak of the war received 
the command of a regiment of volunteers. His 
brigade gained the battle of Middle Creek, 10th 
January 1S62, and he was promoted brigadier- 
general. He had been made major-general for 
gallantry at Chickamauga (1863), when he re- 
signed his command to enter congress, where he 
sat until 1880, acting latterly as leader of the Re- 
publican party. In 1880, now a U.S. senator, he 
was adopted as presidential candidate by the 
Republicans. After his election to the presidency 
(March 1881) he identified himself with the cause 
of civil service reform, thereby irritating a power- 
ful section of his own party. On the morning of 
2d July he was shot by a disappointed office- 
seeker, Charles Gniteau, and died 19th September 
1881. His speeches were collected in 2 vols, 
(1882). See Life a?id Letters by T. C. Smith (1925). 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, was bom a sailor's son 
at Nice, 4th July 1807, and himself went early 
to sea. In 1834 he became involved in the 
‘Young Italy’ movement of Mazzini, and wns 
condemned to death for taking part in an at- 
tempt to seize Genoa. He escaped ultimately to 
South America, where in the rebellion of Rio 
Grande against Brazil he distinguished himself , 


as a guerilla warrior and privateer, was taken 
prisoner, and eloped with and married the 
beautiful creole Anita Riveira de Silva, the 
mother of his children Menotti, Ricciotti, and 
Teresa. After some experiences as drover, ship- 
broker, and teacher of mathematics, he in 1842 
Joined the Montevideans, then at war with Buenos 
Aires, and gained renown as naval commander 
and as organiser of the Italian legion. In 1847 
he offered his services to the reforming pope 
Pius IX., but received an ambiguous reply and 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, besieging the ’Aus- 
trians in Mantua in 1848, coldly referred him to 
his ministers. But after the collapse of the 
Sardinian army, Garibaldi and his volunteers 
performed notable feats against the Austrians 
In 1849 he joined the revolutionary government 
of Rome, voted for a republic, drove back the 
French force, and routed the Neapolitans. Maz- 
zini had meanwhile been inveigled into an armis- 
tice ; the French, reinforced, laid siege to Rome* 
and Garibaldi, recalled, made a brilliant defence* 
but was forced to retreat, pursued by the 
Austrians, to the Adriatic ; in this flight Anita 
perished. Arrested by the Sardinian government 
and requested to leave Italy, he betook himself 
to New York, where he worked eighteen months 
as a candlemaker, and then became captain of 
a Pacific merchantman. He returned to Italy 
in 1854, and had settled down as a farmer 
on the island of Caprera, when in 1859 the 
war of Italian liberation enabled him to render 
valuable service to Victor Emmanuel and thi 
French. After the peace of Villafranca he 
helped to annex various territories to Sardinia, 
but was not allowed to march on Rome. Mean- 
while the Mazzinists had been conspiring against 
the Bourbon tyranny in the Two Sicilies, and 
Garibaldi, in spite of Cavour, came to their aid, 
‘ The thousand heroes ’ landed at Marsala on May 
11, 1860 ; within three months Sicily was free ; 
and crossing the straits (August 29) Garibaldi 
entered Naples (Sept. 7) amid the cheers of King 

Francis’ troops. When Victor Emmanuel, elected 
sovereign by a plebiscite, arrived at Naples, Gari- 
baldi, refusing all reward, retired to Caprera. 
Rome was still the centre of his thoughts, and in 
1862 he embarked on a rash expedition against 
the capital ; but the Italian government sent 
troops against him, and he was taken prisoner 
at Aspromonte (August 2S). He paid a visit to 
England to support the cause of Denmark, and 
was received by the public with wild enthusiasm 
but requested to return home by the government! 
It 11 " ar I860 lie once more commanded 
the * Red Shirts ’ in TiroL Venice was now 
ceded to Italy ; and next year Garibaldi made 
his last attempt on the Holy City. Arrested by 
the Italian government, he escaped from Caprera, 
and with his volunteers defeated the papal troops 
at Monterovondo, but was a few days after (3d 
November) utterly routed at Montana by the 
Zouaves ard French. Once more he retired to 
Caprera, whence in 1870 he issued two (poor) 
novels, Cantoni il voluntario and CleZta— the latter 
translated as ‘The Rule of the Monk.’ A third 
romance (1872) was based on the Sicilian expedi- 
tion- In 1870 he came to the assistance or the 
French Republic, and was placed in command of 
the volunteers of the Vosges ; but. crippled by 
rheumatism and hopelessly outnumbered, he had 
no considerable success, and, elected to the Bor- 
deaux assembly, was so insulted as to resign at 
once. Henceforth he remained a helpless invalid 
at Caprera, except on occasions like that in 1874, 
when lie took his seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
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at Rome ; and through the generosity of English 
friends he became proprietor of the island. An 
unlucky marriage of 1860 was annulled in 1879, 
and he married in 1880 the nurse of his grand- 
children. On 2d June 18S2 he died. As a soldier 
he was perhaps nothing more than a good com- 
mander of irregulars, and his ignorance of politics 
sometimes did harm to his cause, yet he remains 
the central figure in the story of Italian inde- 
pendence. See Garibaldi’s autobiography (1S87 ; 
Eng. trans. 1889); his letters (1885) ; his speeches 
(1S82) ; Lives by J. T. Bent (1881), D. Larg (1934) ; 
and works on him by Mario, Balbiani, Bordone, 
Delvau, and G. M. Trevelyan (1907, 1909, 1911). 

Garnet, Henry, born in 1555 at Heanor, Der- 
byshire, was brought up a Protestant at Win- 
chester. He early became a Roman Catholic, 
went abroad, entered the Society of Jesus in 1575, 
and from 1587 was provincial of the Jesuits in 
England. His indiscreet zeal for his order brought 
him into odium with the secular clergy; while 
his friendship with the Spanish faction exposed 
him to a suspicion of treason. He knew long 
beforehand of Guy Fawkes’s plot; and on the 
discovery he was present at the rendezvous, 
and shortly afterwards was apprehended. He 
was executed 8d May 1600. See works cited at 
Fawkes. 

Garnett, Richard (1789-1850), philologist, was 
born at Otley, and in 1838 became assistant- 
keeper of printed books at the British Museum. 
One of the founders of the Philological Society, 
he contributed many papers (on Celtic subjects, 
largely) to its Proceedings and to the Quarterly 
Review. These were collected by his son in 
philological Essays (1859).— Richard, that son 
(1835-1906), born at Lichfield, became in 1851 
assistant in the British Museum printed book de- 
artment, and 1890-99 was keeper of printed 
ooks. His scholarly books include Relics of 
Shelley (1862), Life of Carlyle (1883) ; a volume of 
excellent prose tales, The Twilight of the Gods 
(1888); Poems (1893); and The Age of Dryden 
(1895).— Edward Garnett (186S-1937), dramatist 
and critic, son of the second Richard Garnett, and 
his wife, Constance Black (born 1862), trans- 
lator from the Russian, were the parents of David 
Garnett (bom 1892), who turned from botany to 
the telling of fantastic tales in prose of artless 
simplicity — Lady into Fox (1922), A Man in the 
Zoo (1924), The Grasshoppers Come (1931), <fcc. 
In 1933 he became literary editor of The New 
Statesman and Nation . 

Garnier, Francis (1839-73), was bom at St 
Etienne, and entering the navy, fought in the 
Chinese war (1860-62). Appointed to a post in 
Cochin-China, he led an exploring expedition 
from Cambodia to Shanghai by Yunnan (1866-68). 
He aided in the defence of Paris (1870-71), and in 
the Tonkin war (1873) took Hanoi, but fell in 
a fight. See his Voyage d' Exploration (1873) 
and Petit’s Francis Gamier (1885). 

Garnier, Robert (1534-90), poet and play- 
wright, the most distinguished of the prede- 
cessors of Corneille, was bora in Maine, and died 
at Le Mans. His Oeuvres Completes (2 v.) include 
eight tragedies. For his influence on English 
drama, see Witherspoon (Yale, 1924). [Gam-yay.] 

Garnier-Pagfcs, Etienne Joseph Louis (1S01- 
41), born at Marseilles, practised as an advocate, 
took part in the July Revolution, and in 1831 
became a prominent member of the Chamber. — 
His half-brother, Louis Antoine (1803-78), suc- 
ceeded Etienne in the Chamber, leading the ex- 
treme Left. Mayor of Paris (1848) and finance- 


minister of the provisional government, he was a 
member of the Corps Legislatif in 1864, and of 
the provisional government of 1871. He wrote 
Histoire de la Revolution de 18/+8 (1861-621 and 
L'Opposition et V Empire (1S72). [Pah-zhess. J 

Garo'falo, originally Benvenuto Tisi (1481- 
1559), painter, was born and died at Ferrara, foi 
the last nine years totally blind. 

Garrett, Edward, nom-de-guerre of the London- 
Scottish domestic novelist, Isabella Fyvia (1843— 
1914), who in 1870 married John Mayo, solicitor. 

Garrett, Joao. See Almeida-Garrett. 

Garrett, Misses. See Anderson, Fawcett. 

Garrick, David, was born Feb. 20, 1717, at 
Hereford, where his father, Capt. Peter Garrick, 
was then stationed. Lichfield, however, was the 
home of the Garricks, and David got his educa- 
tion in its grammar-school. In 1736 he was sent 
to study Latin and Greek under Samuel Johnson 
at Edial, and in March 1737 master and pupil set 
out together to London— Garrick to study for 
the bar ; Johnson to try his fortune with his pen. 
But circumstances brought Garrick’s legal studies 
to nothing, and in 1738 he became a wine-mer- 
chant with his eldest brother — a partnership 
dissolved in 1740. Garrick, who before this had 
the stage fever, now devoted his mind to prepar- 
ing himself for the stage, and in 1741 he came 
out at Ipswich with success as Aboan in 
Southerne’s Orootioko. On 19th October he ap- 
peared in London at Goodman’s Fields ; and his 
success as Richard III. was so great that within 
a few weeks the two patent theatres were de. 
serted, and crowds flocked to the unfashionable 
East-end playhouse. But, as Goodman’s Fields had 
no license, the managers of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden had it closed. Garrick played at both the 
patent theatres, and ultimately settled at Drury 
Lane, of which lie became joint-patentee in 1747. 
He retired from the stage and from management 
in 1776. During this period Garrick was himself 
the great attraction and played continually, his 
only long rest being a trip to the Continent in 
1763-65, when he fancied that his popularity was 
in danger of diminishing. He died 20th January 
1779, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. As 
an actor Garrick occupies the first rank. At his 
coming the stage was given over to formality and 
tradition, but these disappeared before the natu- 
ralness of the new actor, who was equally at home 
in tragedy, comedy, or farce. He has been charged 
with meanness, vanity, and petty jealousy ; but 
envy exaggeiated his faults, which were more 
than balanced by his many excellent qualities. 
Garrick’s forty dramatic pieces are of minor im- 
portance, but some of his numerous prologues 
and epilogues are excellent. He married in 1749 
Eva Marie Violetti (1724-1822), a Catholic Vienneso 
dancer. See Lives by P. Fitzgerald (1868), Knight 
(1894J, Mrs Parsons (1906), and Hedgcock (1912). 

Garrison, William Lloyd, journalist and 
abolitionist, was born at Newbury port, Mass., 
December 10, 1805. He was apprenticed to the 
printer of the Newburyport Herald , and at seven- 
teen began to write for it. In 1824 he became 
editor of the Herald , and in 1829 joint-editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, published 
in Baltimore. The vigorous expression of his anti- 
slavery views led to his imprisonment for libel; 
but friends paid his fine. Bedelivered emancipa- 
tion lectures in New York and other places, and 
returning to Boston, in 1831 started the Liberator , 
a paper which he carried on until slavery was 
abolished in the United States. For the first few 
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years he was constantly threatened with assassina- 
tion and prosecution, and was even subjected to 
personal violence, but he persevered. In 1833, 
1846, and 1848 he visited Great Britain, and on 
his first return organised the Anti-slavery Society, 
of which he was president. In 1865, after the 
total abolition of slavery, Garrison's friends pre- 
sented him with 30,000 dollars. He died at New 
York, 24th May 1879. He published Sonnets and 
other Poems (1847). See Lives by his children (4 
vols. 1885-89; new ed. 1893), Johnson (1881), 
Grimke (1891), and Goldwin Smith (1892). 

Garrod, Sir Alfred Baring (1819-1907), a 
London physician, a high authority on gout, 
was born at Ipswich, and knighted in 1887. 
— His eldest son, Professor Alfred Henry Gar- 
rod (1846-79), was an eminent zoologist. See 
memoir by Forbes in his Collected Papers (1881). 

Garshin, Vsevolod Mikhailovich (1855-88), 
'melancholiac’ Russian story-writer. See his 
The Signal (trans. 1912). 

Garth, Sir Samuel (1661-1719), physician and 
poet, was born at Bowland Forest, Yorkshire. 
In 1700 he provided burial in Westminster Abbey 
for the neglected Dryden. By George I. he was 
knighted and appointed physician in ordinary, and 
physician-general to the army. The Dispensary 
(1699) is a satire on uncharitable apothecaries 
and physicians. Claremont (1715) is a topo- 
graphical poem. 


Gascoigne, Georoe (c. 1525-77), a minor Eliza- 
bethan poet, dramatist, critic, and novelist, was 
born at Cardington, Beds, fought in the Low 
Countries, and lived at Walthamstow. His works 
have been edited by W. C. Hazlitt (1868-69) and 
Cunliffe (1907-10). See Life by Schelling (1893). 

Gascoigne, Sir William, born at Gawthorpe, 
Yorkshire, about 1350, was appointed in 1400 
Chief-justice of the King's Bench. He was 
evidently an independent judge, as he refused 
to obey the king’s command to sentence to death 
Archbishop Scrope and Mowbray, the Earl Mar- 
shal, after the northern insurrection in 1405. 
Nine days after Henry IV. 's death a successor 
was appointed to his office, which disposes of the 
Shakespearian fiction that Henry V. continued 
him in it. Gascoigne died in 1419. See chap. iii. 
of the Rev. A. J. Church’s Henry V. (1889). 

Gaskell, Mrs, novelist, was born at Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, 29th September 1810. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, and 
her father was in succession teacher, preacher, 
farmer, boarding-housekeeper, writer, and Keeper 
of the Records to the Treasury. She was brought 
up by an aunt at Knutsford— the Cranford of her 
stories — and grew up a girl of singular sweetness 
of disposition and of great beauty. She married 
m 1832 William Gaskell (1805-84), a Unitarian 
minister in Manchester ; here she studied work* 
ing men and women. In 1848 she published 
anonymously Mary Barton, followed by The Moor 
land Cottage (1850), Cranford (1853), Ruth (1858' 

South (1855), Round the Sofa 
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Right at Last (I860), Sylvias Lovers (1863), 

F/uMw (1865), and Wives and Daughters (1865). 
She died suddenly at Holyboume, Alton, in 
Hants, 12th November 1865. Besides her novels 
she wrote The Life of Charlotte Brontt (1857>--a 
masterpiece of English biography. See books by 
Payne (1900), Whitfield (1929), Miss Haldane (1930), 
Gosparln, Val&rie Boissier, Comtesse de 
(1818-94), was bom at Geneva, and married Count 
Agenor de Gasparin (1810-71), a zealous advocate 
of religious liberty, bom at Orange. Her works 


include Le Mariage au point de vue ChrUim • TL « 
a des Pauvres & Paris; Un JAvre pour Us FemmL 
MarUes ; and Les Roritons Prochalns. 

Gassendi, or Gassknd, Pierre, philosophy 
and mathematician, was born at Chainptercier 
in Provence, 22d January 1592, and studied and 
taught at Aix, but revolted from the scholastic 
philosophy, and applied himself to physics and 
astronomy. His examination of the Aristotelian 
system appeared in Exercitaliones paradoxicce ad . 
versus Aristoteleos (1624). In that year he was 
appointed provost of Digne cathedral ; and in 
1645 professor of Mathematics in the College 
Royal at Paris, where he died, 14th October 
1655. He controverted Fludd the mystic (1681) 
and Descartes’ new philosophy (1642); wrote 
on Epicurus (1647-49); gave in his Inslitutlo 
Astronomica (1647) a clear view of the science in 
his day; and published Lives of Tycho Brahe 
Copernicus, and Regiomontanus (1654). His’ 
works were collected in 1658 and 1728. See 
French studies bv Martin (1853), Thomas (1889) • 
German by Kiefl (1893) ; English by Brett (1908) 

Gassner, Johann Joseph (1727-79), exorcist 
was born in the Vorarlberg, and in 1758 became 
Catholic priest at Klosterle in the diocese of Coire 
He cured the sick by driving out the demons 
that possessed them, and in 1774 received the 
sanction of the Bishop of Ratisbon. See mono- 
graph by Zimmermann (Kempten, 1878). 

Gastineau, Henry (1791-1876), landscape 
water-colourist, lived and died in London. ^ 

Gaston de Foix. See Foix. 


Gat'aker, Thomas (1574-1654), p ur itan divine 
was born in London, studied at St John’s Colleee 
Cambridge, and in 1611 became rector of Rother- 
liitlie. As member of the Westminster Assembly 
he opposed the imposition of the Covenant and 
condemned the trial of Charles I. His twentv- 
five works include Of the Nature and Use of iJl* 
(1616) and Cinnus (1G51). J M 
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at Maldon, Essex, in 1728. He entered the 
English army, served in America under Brad, 
dock, escaped with difficulty in the defeat in 
which that officer was slain, and on the peace 
of 1763 purchased an estate in Virginia. Inthe 
war of independence he sided with his adoptive 
country, and in 1775 was made adjutant-general, 
m l/<6 commander of the army which had iusi 
retreated from Canada. In August 1777 he took 
command of the northern department; and com- 
pelled the surrender of the British army at Sara- 
toga in October. This success gained him a great 
reputation, and he sought to supplant Washing- 
ton in the chief command. In 1780 he com- 
manded the army of the South, but was routed 
by Cornwallis near Camden, S.C. Superseded 
and not acquitted by court-martial until 1782 he 
retired to Virginia till 1790, when he emancipated 
his slaves, and settled in New York. He died 
there, 10th April 1806. 

Gatling, Richard Jordan (1818-1903), bora 
ia Hertford couuty. North Carolina, studied 
medicine but never practised, and is known for 
InvenUons, especially the Gatling gun 
(1861-62), a revolving battery gun, witS tSS 
parallel barrels, flring 1200 shots a minute. 

Gattl, Bernardino (c. 1495 - 1576 ), religious 
painter, was born at Pavia, and died at Parma. 

Gatty, Margaret. See Ewing, 

Gauden, John (1605-62), born at Mayland 

vicarage, Essex, from Bury St Edmunds sohod 
passed to St J ohn s College, Cambridge, atudied 
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*lso at Oxford, took his D.D., and became vicar 
of Chippenham in 1640, Dean of Booking in 1641, 
master of the Temple in 1659, and Bishop of 
Exeter in 1660, of Worcester in 1662. He claimed 
authorship of Eikon Basilike. See Edward 
Almack’s Bibliography of the King's Book (1896). 

Gauguin, Paul (1848-1903), French post-im- 
pressionist painter, in middle age abandoned 
bank work and a family for painting, vie de 
Boheme, and the South Seas. [Go-gan g .] 

Gaunt, John of. See John of Gaunt. 

Gauss, Johann Karl Friedrich (1777-1855), 
mathematician, born at Brunswick, in 1801 
published an important work on the theory 
of numbers. In astronomy he invented new 
methods for the calculation of the orbits of 
planets, &c.; and, appointed in 1807 professor of 
Mathematics and director of the observatory at 
Gottingen, he issued his Theoria Mot us Corporum 
Ccelestium (1809). In 1821 he was appointed to 
conduct the trigonometrical survey of Hanover, 
and to measure an arc of the meridian, and for his 
work invented a heliograph. In 1833 appeared 
his Intensitas Vis Magneticce Terrestris ; and in 
conjunction with Weber he invented the declina- 
tion needle and a magnetometer. In applied 
mathematics he investigated the passage of light 
through a system of lenses in Dioptrische Unter * 
suchungen (1840). See works by Waltershausen 
(1850) and Schering (1887). [Gowss.] 

Gaussen, Francois Louis (1790-1863), Reformed 
theologian, was born and died at Geneva, having 
been pastor at Satigny near that city until his dis- 
missal in 1831 by the State Council for his share 
in the Societe fivangelique, founded to revive 
Calvinism. From 1836 till his retirement in 1857 
he taught in a newly-founded evangelical college. 
His defence of plenary inspiration, La Tltio - 
yneustie (1840), became popular in England and 
America, as also a work on the canon of 
Scripture (1860). [Goas-son?.] 

Gautier, Th£ophile, poet and novelist, born 
at Tarbes, Aug. 31, 1811, from painting turned to 
literature, and became an extreme ‘ romanticist.’ 
In 1830 he published his first long poem, Alberlus ; 
in 1832 the striking Comkdit de la Mort. His 
poetry reached its highest in Emaux et Canties 
(1856). In 1835 appeared his celebrated novel, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin . with its defiant preface. 
He wrote many other novels and masterly short 
stories — Les Jeunes-Franee (1833), Fortunio (1838), 
Une Larme du Diable (1839), Militona (1847), La 
Peau de Tigre (1852), Jettatura (1857), Le Capitaine 
Fracasse (1863), La Belle Jenny (1865), Spirite (1866), 
&c. His theatrical criticisms were collected as 
L’Histoire de I'Art Dramatique en France (1859) ; 
his articles on the Salon form perhaps the best 
history of the French art of his day. Caprices 
et Zigzags , Constantinople , Voyage en Russie, and 
Voyage en Espagne contain delightful travel 
sketches. Gautier died at Neuilly, Oct. 23, 1872. 
Other works were an enlarged edition of his 
Amaux et Canutes (1872) ; Les Grotesques (1844), on 
16th and 17th century writers ; Honor e de Balzac 
(1858) ; Minagerie 7nftme(1869), a kind of informal 
autobiography; Histoire du Romantisme (1872); 
and the posthumous works, Portraits et Souvenirs 
lAXtiraires (1875), and L'Orient (1877). See works 
byBergerat(1878), Spoelbach de Lovenjoul (1887), 
Maxime du Camp (trails. 1893).— His daughter, 
Judith Gautier (1850-1917), was a member of 
the Acad&nie Goncourt, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, and wrote novels, plays, poems, and 
translations. See study by R. de Gourraont 
( 1904 ). IGoat-yay.] 


Gavarnl, Paul (1801-66), whose proper name 
was Sulpice Guillaume Chevalier, was born at 
Paris, and from an engineering draughtsman 
became a caricaturist for Les Gens du Monde 
and Le Charivari. At first he ridiculed the fol- 
lies of the Parisians with good-humoured irony ; 
but later a deep earnestness showed itself in his 
productions. After a visit to London in 1849, 
he reproduced in L' Illustration the scenes of 
degradation he had there witnessed. Gavarni 
illustrated several books, notably Sue's JuiJ 
Errant , Balzac's works, and the French trans- 
lation of Hoffmann's tales. A collection of his 
drawings, CEuvres Choisies , appeared in 1845-48, 
with text by Janin, Gautier, Balzac, and others. 
A second collection, Perles et Parurcs , appeared 
in 1850. See studies by Duplessis (1876), Gon- 
court (1879), and Forgues (1887). [ Ga-var-nee .] 

Gavazzi, Alessandro (1809-89), born at Bo- 
logna, became a monk of the Barnabite order, 
and v T as appointed professor of Rhetoric at 
Naples. On the accession of Pius IX. Gavazzi 
supported the liberal policy that inaugurated 
his reign ; he laboured in Rome to spread poli- 
tical enlightenment, and was made chaplain to a 
body of papal troops. On the establishment of 
the republic at Rome, he was appointed almoner- 
in-cliief to the national army ; on the fall of 
Rome he escaped to England, where he became 
head of the (Protestant) Italian Free Church. He 
was with Garibaldi at Palermo in 1860, and from 
1870 lived mostly in Italy. He died at Rome. 
[Ga-vat'zee.] 

Gaveston, Piers de. See Edward II. 

Gay, Delphine. See Girardin. 

Gay, John, born at Barnstaple in 1685, was ap- 
prenticed to a London silk-mercer, but soon took 
to letters for a livelihood. In 1708 he published 
his first poem, Wine, and in 1711 a pamphlet on 
the Present State of Wit. Appointed secretary to 
the Duchess of Monmouth (1712), he in 1713 dedi- 
cated to Pope the georgic, Rural Sports. In 1714 
he published The Fan and The Shepherd's Week, 
and accompanied Lord Clarendon, envoy to 
Hanover, as secretary. At Anne’s death he 
wrote a poem on the newly-arrived Princess of 
Wales. What d’ye Call It? (1715) was called ; a 
tragi-comi-pastoral farce.’ Trivia, a clever pic- 
ture of town life, came next ; and later he bore 
the blame of Three Hours after Marriage (1717), 
a play in which Pope and Arbuthnot had the 
larger part. In 1720 he published his poems by 
subscription, clearing £1000 ; but this and some 
South Sea stock vanished in the crash of 1720. 
In 1724 he produced The Captives, a tragedy, and 
in 1727 the first series of his popular Fables. ^But 
his greatest success was The Beggar’s Opera (1728), 
the outcome of a suggestion made by Swift in 
1716. Its popularity was extraordinary ; it ran 
sixty-two nights, and by the thirty-sixth Gay 
had netted over £700; forthwith he set about a 
sequel, Polly, which v r as prohibited, but which in 
book form brought in £1200. After this he lived 
chiefly with the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berry, the kindest of his many patrons. In 1732 
he came from their house at Amesbury in Wilt- 
shire to London, probably about his opera Achilles 
(produced posthumously in 1733), and here died 
suddenly, 4th December 1732. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Amiable, indolent, and 
luxurious, Gay w r as a charming song-v’riter, 
witness ‘Black-eyed Susan.' The Beggar’s Opera, 
revived in 1920, ran till 1923. See his Poetical 
Works ed. Underhill (1893), Bickley (1923), Faber 
(1926 ; including The Beggar's Opera and Polly). 
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Gayangos, Pascual de (1809-97), Arabic scholar 
and archivist, born at Seville, died in London. 

Gay-Lussao, Joseph Louis, chemist and physi- 
cist, was born 6th December 1778 at St Leonard 
in Haute Vienne. From the Polytechnic School 
he passed in 1801 to the department of Pouts et 
Chauss6es, and began a series of researches on 
vapour, temperature, and terrestrial magnetism. 
In 1808 he made the important discovery of the 
law of volumes; in 1809 became professor of 
Chemistry at the Polytechnic, and from 1882 in 
the Jardin des Plantes. He was the first to form 
synthetically the hydriodic and iodic acids ; and 
in 1815 he succeeded in isolating cyanogen. His 
investigations on sulphuric acid, the manufacture 
of the bleaching chlorides, the centesimal alcohol- 
ometer, and the assaying of silver are also im- 
portant. In 1818 he became superintendent of 
the government manufactory of gunpowder, and 
in 1829 chief assayer to the mint. In 1839 he 
was made a peer of France. He died 9th May 
1850. His works include L' Analyse de VAir 
AtmospJUriqae (1804), Cours de Physique (1827), 
and Legons de Chimie (1828). [Gay-Lees-sak'.) 

Gaza, Theodorus (1398-1478), one of the 
earliest to revive Greek learning in the West, was 
born at Thessalonica, fled about 1444 before the 
Turks to Italy, and became teacher of Greek at 
Ferrara, next of philosophy at Rome. Cardinal 
Bessarion obtained for him a small benefice in 
Calabria. His principal work was a Greek gram- 
mar (1495). He translated into Latin portions of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, St Chrysostom, &c. 

Gebhardt, Oskar von (1844-1906), born at.Wes- 
enberg, Esthonia, from 1893 was university libra- 
rian at Leipzig. With Harnack, &c., he edited 
'he Apostolic Fathers and other ancient texts. 

Gebhart, Emile (1839-1908), French historian, 
critic, and Academician (1904). [Gay-bar.] 

Gebir (c. 800 or c. 900 a.d.), Arab chemist and 
alchemist, reputed author of various works, some 
extant in Latin, e.g. Summa Perfectionis. 

Ged, William (1690-1749), an Edinburgh gold- 
smith, the inventor, about 1725, of stereotyping. 
He was commissioned by Cambridge University 
to stereotype prayer-books and bibles, but his 
partner’s unfairness and workmen’s opposition 
compelled him to return to Edinburgh (1733). 
See Memoir by Nichols (1781). 

Geddes, Alexander, LL.D. (1737-1802), born 
in Rathven parish, Banffshire, and educated for 
a priest at Paris (1758-64), in 1769 took a cure of 
souls at Auchinhalrig, Banffshire, where his sym- 
pathy with local Protestants led to his dismissal 
(1780). Going to London, he made a new trans- 
lation of the Bible for English Catholics (3 vols. 
1792-1800). See Life by Hr Mason Good (1803). 
[ Gcd'des ; g hard.] 

Geddes, Andrbw (1783-1844), painter (A.R.A. 
1831) and etcher, was born at Edinburgh, but 
studied and lived mostly in Londor. 

Geddes, Sir Erio Campbell (1875-1937), born 
In India and educated in Edinburgh, engaged in 
lumbering and railway work in America, India, 
and England, was Director-general of Military 
Railways 1916-17, First Lord of the Admiralty 
1917, a member of the War Cabinet 1918, 
Minister of Transport in 1919-21.— His brother, 
Auckland Campbell Geddes (born 1879), 1st 
Baron (cr. 1942), was professor of Anatomy, 
McGill University, and ambassador to U.S.A. 
(1920-24). 

Geddes, Jenny, a vegetable-seller, who is said 
to have hurled her folding-stool, with objurga- 


tions, at the head of Dean Hanna when he began 
the collect in Sfc Giles’s Kirk at Edinburgh on 
Sunday, 23d July 1637. For this famous exploit 
there is no evidence beyond an early and per- 
sistent tradition. Sydserf in 1661 mentions *the 
immortal Jeneb Geddes* as having burned ‘her 
leather chair of state ’ in a Restoration bonfire, and 
the story appears in full detail in Phillips’s con- 
tinuation of Baker’s Chronicle (1660). Her name 
is also given as Mein and Hamilton. See Sir 
J. Cameron Lees, St Giles’, Edinburgh (1889). 

Geddes, Sir Patrick (1854-1932), born at 
Perth, studied in London and abroad. In 1888- 
1920 he was professor of Botany at Dundee* 
thereafter professor of Sociology and Civics a£ 
Bombay University, and director of the Scots 
College at Montpellier. His aim was to moralise 
evolution and carry principles from biology into 
history and sociology. He wrote Chapters in 
Modern Botany and (with Sir J. A. Thomson) The 
Evolution of Sex and other works. He threw 
himself with energy into schemes of town plan- 
ning, Keltic publishing, and social, academic 
and economic reform, * 


Geefs, Willem ( 1806 - 83 ), sculptor, was bom at 
Antwerp, and died in Brussels. 

Geeraerts. See Gheeraerts. 


Geffroy, Mathieu Auguste (1820-95), historian 
was born in Paris, and died at Bifcvre, Seine-e? 
Oise, having in 1874 been elected to the Academy, 

Gegenbaur, Karl (1826-1903), comparative 
anatomist, was born at Wurzburg, and received 
a chair at Jena in 1855, at Heidelberg in 1878 
His chief works are Comparative Anatomy (trans’ 
by Bell and Ray Lankester, 1878) and Human 
Anatomy (1883). [ Gay'-gen-bowr .] 


Geibel, Emanuel von (1 SI 5-84), poet, born at 
Liibeck, studied at Bonn, and In 1838-39 was at 
Athens as tutor in the family of the Russian 
ambassador. In 1843 he received a pension from 
the king of Prussia, and in 1852 became honorary 
professor of JEs the tics at Munich, whence in 1868 
he retired to Liibeck. He made many transla- 
tions from the Greek poets, and in 1840 published 
his own Gedichte. Other works were translations 
of Spanish songs and romances, the tragedies 
of Bimnehild (1857) and Sophonisbe (1868), and 
another volume of poems (1864). See Lives by 

Gaedertz(lS86), Litzmann(1887), Kleib inner (1910). 

Geiger, Abraham (1810-74). was bom at Frank- 
fort, studied at Heidelberg and Bonn, and was 
rabbi successively at Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin. He wrote on biblical criticism; 
but his principal work is Has Judenthum und seine 
Geschidite. [ Gi'ger ; g’s both hard.] 

Geiger, Hans. German physicist, bom in 1882 
investigated radioactivity, and (with MOller) 
devised a counter to measure it. 


Geiger, Lazarus fl 829-70), philologist, was 
born at Frankfort, ana in 1861 became teacher in 
tlio Jewish school there. His principal works 
are Sprache und Vernunft (1868-72) and Ursprung 
der Sprache (1869; 2d ed. 1878). See Lives by^ 
Peschier (1871) and Rosenthal (1884). 

Geljer, Brio Gustaf, Swedish historian, was 
born at Ranskter in Vermland, January 12, 1788. 
Beginning to lecture at Uppsala in 1810, he shortly 
afterwards obtained a post in the office of the 
National Archives, and in 1817 became professor 
of History at Uppsala* He published a very 
important series of works, edited ancient texts, 
aud wrote many poems. During the last ten 
years of his life Geijer took an active part in 
politics. He died at Stockholm, 28d April 1847 
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See memoir prefixed to his collected works (13 
vols. 1849-56 ; new ed. 1873-82). [Yi'-er.) 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, geologist, born at 
Edinburgh, 28th December 1835, and educated 
at the High School and university, in 1S55 was 
appointed to the Geological Survey ; in 1867 be- 
came director of the Survey in Scotland ; from 
1870 to 1881 was professor of Geology at Edin- 
burgh ; and was (1882-1901) director-general of the 
Survey of the United Kingdom, and head of the 
Geological Museum, London. Knighted (1891), 
K.C.B. (1907), O.M. (1914), he was president of 
the Royal Society 1908-13. Among his works 
are The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection 
with its Physical Geology (1865 ; 3d ed. 1901) ; 
Memoir of Sir R. Murchison (1874); 1'extbook of 
Geology (1882 ; 4th ed. 1903) ; Memoir of Sir A. C. 
Ramsay (189 5) ; Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain 
(1897); Founders of Geology (1897 ; 2d ed. 1906); 
Annals of the Royal Society Club (1917), and an 
Autobiography (1924). He died Nov. 10, 1924. — 
His brother, James Geikie, LL.D. (1839-1915), 
geologist, born at Edinburgh, served on the 
Geological Survey of Scotland from 1861, and 
was professor of Geology at Edinburgh, 1882-1914. 
Among his works are The Great Ice Age (1874 ; 3d 
ed. 1894) ; Prehistoric Europe (1880) ; Outlines of 
Geology (1886); Fragments of Earth-lore (1893); 
Earth Sculpture (1898) ; Structural and Field Geology 
(1905; 3d ed. 1912); Mountains (1913) ; Antiquity 
of Man in Europe (191,4). See memoir by Newbigin 
and Flett (1917). [Geek' eh; g hard.) 

Geiler von Kaisersberg, Joh a nnes (1445-1510), 
born at Schaffhausen, in 1478 became preacher 
in Strasburg Cathedral. He left many earnest, 
witty, and original works, mainly devotional. 

Geissler, Heinrich (1814-79), inventor of 
chemical apparatus, settled at Bonn in 1S54. 

Gelasius I., an African by birth, became pope 
hi 492, and was one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome to assert the supremacy of the papal chair. 
He repressed Pelagianism, renewed the ban 
against the oriental patriarch, drove out the 
Manichseans from Rome, wrote against the Euty- 
chians and Nestorians, and died in 496. — Gelasius 
IL, formerly John of Gaeta, was cardinal and 
chancellor under Urban II. and Paschal II., and 
on the death of the latter in 1118 was chosen pope 
by the party hostile to the Emperor Henry V. 
Gelasius fled before the advancing imperialists 
to Gaeta, and excommunicated Henry and Gre- 
gory VIII., the antipope he had set up. Shortly 
after he was able to return to Rome, but in the 
same autumn had to flee to France, where he died 
at the monastery of Cluny, 29th January 1119. 

Geldorp, George (c. 1590-1660), a portrait- 
painter, born either at Cologne or Antwerp, who 
settled in England in or before 1623. 

Gelde. See Claude Lorraine. 

Gell, Sir William (1777-1836), born at Hopton, 
Derbyshire, graduated from Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1798, and became a fellow of Emmanuel. 
He devoted himself to antiquarian research, and 
published works on the topography, 'of Troy (1804), 
Ithaca (1808), Pompeii (1817-32), and Rome (1834) ; 
itineraries of Greece (1810), the Morea (1817), and 
Attica (1817) ; and a Journey in the Morea (1823). 
He died at Naples. 

Gellert, Christian FOrchtegott (1715-69), 
poet and moralist, born at Hainiclien, Saxony, 
was educated at Leipzig, and in 1751 became a 
professor there. He revolted against current 
pedantry, and thus pioneered the way for Goethe 
and Schiller. His writings, fables, tales, hymns. 


&c., were collected in 10 vols. (1774; new ed. 
1867). See Life by Doring (1833). [Gell'ert ; g hard.) 

Gellius, Aulus, a 2d century Latin author, 
supposed to have been born at Rome, and to have 
practised law there, after studying philosophy at 
Athens. His Nodes Atticce is a medley on language, 
antiquities, history, and literature, in 20 books 
(8th wanting). It contains many extracts from lost 
authors. See editions by Hertz (1883-85), Hosius 
(1903), Rolfe (with Eng. trans., 3 vols. 1927-28). 

Gelon, tyrant of Gela from 485 b.c., made him- 
self later master of Syracuse, whence his influ- 
ence soon extended over the half of Sicily. 
He refused to aid the Greeks against Xerxes ; 
defeated the Carthaginians at Ilimera (480) ; and 
died, popular and beloved, in 478. 

Gelzer, Heinrich (1813-89), Swiss historian, 
was born at Schaffhausen, and from 1852 lived at 
Basel. See sketch by F. Curtius (Gotha, 1892). 

Gendron, Auguste (1818-81), historical painter, 
was born and died in Paris. [Zhon'Jdronv . ) 

Genevieve, St (c. 422-512), the patroness of 
Paris, was born at Nanterre near Paris, and taking 
the veil, acquired an extraordinary reputation for 
sanctity, increased by her assurance that Attila 
and his Huns would not touch Paris, and by 
an expedition for the relief of the starving city 
during Cliilderic’s Frankish invasion. In 460 she 
built a church over the tomb of St Denis, where 
she herself was buried. See Lives by Lefeuve 
(2d ed. 1861) and Vidieu (1883). [Zhehn-v’yev.] 

Genga, Girolamo (c. 1476-1551), architect and 
religious painter, was born and died at Urbino. 

His son, Bartolommeo (1516-59), born at Cesena, 

was a sculptor and engineer as well. 

Genghis Khan, Mongol conqueror, was born in 
1162, a little to the SE. of Lake Baikal, the son 
of a Mongol chief. Called at thirteen to succeed 
his father, he had to struggle hard for years 
against hostile tribes. His ambition awakening 
with his continued success, he spent six years in 
subjugating the Naimans, between Lake Balkhash 
and the Irtish, and in conquering Tangut, south 
of the Desert of Gobi. From the Turkish Uigurs, 
who voluntarily submitted, the Mongols derived 
their civilisation, alphabet, and laws. In 1206 he 
dropped his name Temujin for that of Genghis 
(Jingis or Chingis) Khan, ‘Very Mighty Ruler ;' 
in 1211 overran the empire of North China ; and 
in 1217 conquered and annexed the Kara-Chitai 
empire from Lake Balkhash to Tibet. In 1218 
he attacked the powerful empire of Kharezm, 
bounded by the Jaxartes, Indus, Persian Gulf, 
and Caspian ; took Bokhara, Samarkand, Kharezm 
(now Khiva), and other chief cities ; and re- 
turned home in 1225. Two of Genghis' lieuten- 
ants penetrated northwards from the southern 
shore of the Caspian through Georgia into 
southern Russia and the Crimea, everywhere 
routing and slaying, and returned by way of 
the Volga. Meanwhile in the far east another of 
his generals had completed the conquest of all 
northern China (1217-23) except Honan. After a 
few months’ rest Genghis set out to chastise the 
king of Tangut ; and, after thoroughly subdu- 
ing the country, died on 18th August 1227. 
Genghis was not only a warrior and conqueror, 
but a skilful administrator and ruler ; he not 
only conquered empires stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Pacific, but organised them into 
states which outlasted the short span that usually 
measures the life of Asiatic sovereignties. See 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols(lS76 ) ; Lives by 
R. K. Douglas (1877), Vladimirtsov (trans. 1980). 
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Genllfl, Stephanie F£licit£ Ducrest de St 
Aubin, Cobitesse de, was born at Champc6ri 
near Autun, 25th January 1746, at sixteen was 
married to the Comte de Genlis, and in 1770 was 
made lady-in-waiting to the Dqchesse de Chartres, 
to whose husband, Orleans ‘ Egalit6,’ she became 
mistress, and to their children ‘ governor.' 
Madame de Genlis wrote many works for her 
pupils, including Thedtre d' Education (1779-80), 
a collection of short comedies; Am tales de la 
Vertu (1781) ; Adele et Thiodore, ou Lettres sur 
V Education (1782); and Les Veillees du Chdteau 
(1784). At the Revolution she took the liberal 
side, but was ultimately compelled to seek refuge 
(1793) in Switzerland and Germany. When Bona- 
parte became consul she returned (1799) to Paris, 
and received a pension. She died 31st December 
1830. Among her ninety volumes are the romance 
Mdlle. de Clermont (1802), Memoires In&dits sur le 
XVIII. Sitcle et la Revolution Fran^aise (1825), 
and Diners du Baron d'Holbach. See books by Bon- 
homine (1885) and Harmand (1912), and Austin 
Dobson’s Four Frenchwomen (1890). [ZhonF-leess.] 

Gonseric, or Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, 
was an illegitimate son of Godigisel, who led the 
Vandals in their invasion of Gaul ; in 427 he suc- 
ceeded his half-brother Gunderic. Invited by 
Bonifacius, Count of Africa, Genseric crossed 
over from Spain to Numidia in 429, captured 
and sacked Hippo (430), seized Carthage (439), 
and made it the capital of his new dominions. 
He quickly built up a formidable maritime 
power, and his fleets carried the terror of his 
name as far as the Peloponnesus. A bigoted 
Arian, he persecuted orthodox Catholics with 
ferocious cruelty. Eudoxia, the widow of 
Valentinian III., eager for revenge upon her 
husbaud’s murderer Maximus, invited Genseric 
fco Rome. The Vandal fleet sailed for the Tiber ; 
the city was taken (455), and given up to a 
fourteen days’ sack. Genseric carried off the 
empress and her two daughters, one of whom be- 
came the wife of his son Huneric. Fleets sent 
against the Vandals in 457 and 468 were de- 
feated. Genseric died in 477, In the possession of 
all his conquests, the greatest of the Vandal kings. 

Gentile, Giovanni, Italian idealist philosopher, 
born at Castelvetrano in 1875, professor at Pal- 
ermo, Pisa, and Rome, Fascist minister of educa- 
tion and director of the Enciclopedia Italiana 
(1929 et seq .), was assassinated at Florence in 1944. 

Gentile da Fabriano. See Fabriano. 

Gentileschi, Orazio (1563-1647), painter, like 
his daughter Artemisia (1590 -c. 1642), was born 
at Pisa, and settled in England in 1626. 

Gentili, Alberico (1552-1608), a voluminous 
writer on international law, politics, &c., was 
born at Saugenesio in the March of Ancona, and, 
exiled as a heretic, in 1580 settled in England. 

Gent*, Friedrich von (1764-1832), born at 
Breslau, in 1780 entered the public service of 
Prussia, but in 1802 exchanged into that of 
Austria ; he wrote bitterly against Napoleon. 
An adherent from 1810 of Metternich, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814 ho was first secretary, as 
also in subsequent conferences. His writings are 
distinguished for elegance. The theorist and 
practical exponent of ‘Balance of Power* in 
Europe, he received liberal douceurs from various 
foreign governments. See studies by Mendelssohn- 
Barthold y (1867), Fournier (1880), A. K. de Cl4ry 
(Par. 1917), C. S. B. Buckland (1988). [g hard. ] 
Genti, Wilhelm (1822-90), painter of Oriental 
eutyeots, born at Neuruppin, died at Berlin, 



Geoffrey of Monmouth (c. 1100-64), 
about 1140 became Archdeacon of Llandalf an 
was consecrated Bishop of St Asaph in 1152 
His Chronicon sive Historia Britonum, composed 

P revious to 1147, possesses little value as history 
ut has profoundly influenced English literature! 
Its author professes to have merely translated 
from a Welsh History of the Kings of Britain 
found in Brittany, but the Historia is really a 
masterpiece of the creative imagination working 
on materials found in Gildas, Nennius, and other 
chroniclers, as well as early legends. It was 
translated into Norman - French by Geoffrev 
Gaiinar c. 1147-50, and by Wace (Li Romans de 
Brut ) with new matter c. 1155. Layamon’s Brut 
(■ c . 1205) was an English paraphrase of Wace 
and Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle was g 
rhymed paraphrase of the same, which helped 
to make Geoffrey’s legends widely known. The 
stories of King Lear and • Cyinbeline, the pro- 
phecies of Merlin, and the legend of Arthur in 
the form we know, owe their origin to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who still influences us in Malory. 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Tenny! 
son, Swinburne, and Morris. A Yorkshire monk 
William of Newburgh, denounced Geoffrey in his 
own time as having ‘lied saucily and shame- 
lessly,’ and Giraldus Cambrensis distinctly speaks 

of the book as fabulous. Geoffrey’s Chronicle 
was first printed in 1508, and there is an edition 
(1929) by Griscom; see translations by Aaron 
Thompson (1718 ; new ed. 1848) and Evans (1903). 

Geoffrin, Marie Th£r£se, itie Rodet (1699- 
1777), born in Paris, was married at fifteen to a 
rich citizen, who died soon after, leaving her an 
immense fortune. She had a genuine love of 
learning and art, and her salon became a rendez- 
vous of the men of letters and artists of Paris 
especially the philosophes. Towards the publica! 
tion of the Encyclopedic she contributed over 
100,000 francs. See book by J. Aldis (1906). 

„ Geoffroy Saint - Hilaire, iStienne, born at 
Etampes, 15th April 1772, in 1793 became pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, and began the great zoological 
collection at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1798 
he formed one of the scientific commission that 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt; in 1807 was 
made a member of the Academy of Sciences* 
in 1809 was appointed professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences. He died 19th June 1844. 
He endeavoured to establish the unity of plan in 
organic structure ; and he raised teratology to a 
science, principally in his PhUosophie Anatomique 
(1818-20). He also wrote L’Histoire Naturdle des 
Mammi/eres (1820-42) with F. Cuvier; PhUosophie 
Zoologique (1880) ; and Eludes Progressives Sun 
Naturalists (1835). See Life (1847) by his son 
Isidore ; also De Quatrefages’s Rambles of a 

Naittralist w 

Cuvier 

Isidore. , 

became assistant-naturalist at the zoological 
museum In 1824, and professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences in 1850. He too made a 
special study of teratology, publishing in 1882-87 
a work on monstrous forms. The results of his 
investigations on the domestication of foreign 
animals in France appeared in DomasHcatfoftrt 
Naturalisation des Animaux Utiles 

1862 he published the first volume o 

Gintrale des Rignes Organiques , but died 10tif 
November 1801, before completing the third 
volume. He was a strong advocate of the tuN 
of horse-flesh as human food . 
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George, St, according to the Acta Sanctorum , 
was born in Cappadocia, and tortured and put to 
death by Diocletian at Nicomedia, 23d April 303. 
Or he may have suffered (c. 250) at Lydda. By 
many writers, as by Gibbon, he has been con- 
founded with the turbulent Arian, George of 
Cappadocia, who after a troubled life as army 
contractor and tax-gatherer became Archbishop 
of Alexandria, and five years later was torn in 
pieces by a furious mob. The St George of the 
Eastern Church was no doubt a real personage of 
an earlier date than George of Cappadocia, but 
beyond this nothing is known of him, and his 
name was early obscured by fable. The famous 
story of his fight with the dragon cannot be" 
traced much earlier than Voragine’s Lcgcnda 
Aurea. The Crusades gave a great impetus to 
his cultus ; many chivalrous orders assumed him 
as their patron ; and he was adopted as tutelary 
saint by England, Aragon, and Portugal. In 1348 
Edward III. founded St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and in 1344 the Order of the Garter was instituted. 

George I. was bom at Hanover, 28th March 
1660. He was the eldest son of Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover, and of Sophia, fifth (but only Pyfit- 
estant) daughter of Elizabeth (q.v.) of Bohemia, 
so a great-grandson of James I. of England ; and 
on Queen Anne’s death, 1st August 1714, he was 
proclaimed, according to the Act of Settlement, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. He had been 
Elector of Hanover since 1698, and had com- 
manded the imperial forces in the Marlborough 
wars. In 1682 he married his cousin, the Princess 
Dorothea of Zell. Twelve years later he obtained 
a divorce on the ground of her intrigue with 
Count Konigsmark (q.v.), and imprisoned her in 
the castle of Alilden, where she died 2d November 
1726. But while punishing his consort for her 
frailty, he himself lived openly with mistresses. 
George was supported by the Whigs, and openly 
partial to them, while he hated the Tories and 
Jacobites, who clung to the banished House of 
Stewart. Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormond, 
flying to France, were impeached, with Oxford, 
who had stayed behind. In Scotland a Jacobite 
rising, headed by the Earl of Mar, took place in 
1715; the battle of Sheriffmuir on 13th Novem- 
ber, though indecisive, dispirited the rebels, who 
afterwards dispersed. Another body marched 
into England, but at Preston laid down their 
arms ; of these Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure were executed. In 1716 parliament passed 
the Septennial Act, to postpone by four years 
the accession of the Tories to power. The failure 
of the South Sea Company in 1720 brought the 
nation to the verge of anarchy, from which it 
was saved by Walpole’s genius. A quarrel with 
Spam in 1726 led to an unsuccessful expedition 
against her American possessions, and a fruitless 
attempt on Gibraltar by the Spaniards. George 
took little part in the government of the country, 
the actual ruler being Sir Robert Walpole. His 
affections remained with Hanover, and it was 
his delight to live there as much as possible. 
He died suddenly at Osnabriick, on his way 
thither, 10tli June 1727. Lady Wortley Montagu 
styles George I. ‘ an honest blockhead ; ’ Carlyle, 
on the other hand, thinks him, in spite of ap- 
pearances, a man of more human faculty, ‘ chiefly 
of an inarticulate kind,’ than he generally gets 
credit for. He was a useful figure-head in a 
constitutional government, and rendered greater 
service than he may have intended to the coun- 
try which adopted him. See the Histories of 
Stanhope, Hallam, Lecky, &c. ; the SfwarJ Papers; 
Coxe’s Life of Walpole; Morley’s Walpole (1889); 


McCarthy’s Four Georges (1SS4-1901); and the 
studies by L. Melville (1908) and Terry (1927). 

George H., born 10th November 1683, suc- 
ceeded his father as Elector of Hanover and King 
of Great Britain and Ireland in 1727, having been 
declared Prince of Wales in 1714. In 1705 he 
had married Caroline of Anspach (1683-1737). 
Though George interfered more in the govern- 
ment of the country than his father had done, 
the policy pursued during the first half of the 
reign was that of Walpole. In 1737 a quarrel 
with Spain resulted in the capture of Portobelo 
by Admiral Vernon, and the loss of 20,000 
men in an attempt on Cartagena. In 1742 
Britain was drawn into the war of the Austrian 
succession, principally on account of the sup- 
posed danger to George’s Hanoverian posses- 
sions. On 16th June 1743 the British and 
Hanoverians gained the battle of Dettingen, at 
which George was present, the last occasion on 
which a British sovereign commanded an army 
in the field. In May 1745 the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the king’s second son, was defeated at 
Fontenoy by the French under Marshal Saxe. 
After nine years of warfare, in which neither 
country gained any substantial advantage, peace 
was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Mean- 
while in 1745-46 Prince Charles Edward (see 
Stewart) had landed in Scotland, and after 
some transient successes been utterly defeated 
by Cumberland at Culloden. Although a nomi- 
nal peace existed at home between France 
and Britain, in India Clive gained various vic- 
tories over the French, culminating in that of 
Plassey in 1757, which laid the foundation of our 
Indian empire. In the same year Britain joined 
Prussia in the ‘Seven Years’ War,’ in order to 
protect Hanover. She suffered reverses on the 
Continent; but the brilliant capture of Quebec 
by General Wolfe in September 1759 resulted in 
Canada becoming a British possession. George 
II. died suddenly at Kensington, 25th October 
1760. He had no conspicuous virtues, and his 
worst vice was that common to his father, a 
propensity for mistresses. Britain advanced 
under his reign, the earlier years of it, according 
to Hallam, ‘ the most prosperous period that 
England had ever known.’ See the Histories of 
England by Stanhope and Lecky; Memoirs of 
the Reign of George II . , by Hervey ; Dodington’s 
Diary ; Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the last Ten 
Yearsof George II.; McCarthy’s FourGeorges( 1884- 
1901) ; Lucas’s George II. and his Ministers (1910). 

George ni. was the eldest son of Frederick 
Lewis, Prince of Wales (1707-51), and was bom 
in London, 4th June 1738. His father having pre- 
deceased him, he in 1760 succeeded his grand- 
father, George II., as King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Elector of Hanover (King from 1815). 
He was the first of the House of Brunswick who 
commanded general respect on becoming sover- 
eign, and at the outset he conciliated all classes 
of his subjects. On 8tli September 1761 he 
married Charlotte Sophia (q.v.), Princess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Four or five years before 
he is said to have had a daughter by Hannah 
Lightfoot, a Quakeress, and to have married her; 
it is less open to doubt that, after ascending the 
throne, he wished to marry Lady Sarah Lennox. 
Eager to govern as well as reign, George felt 
certain that his own way was the right one, and 
that were it followed all would go well ; hence 
friction soon arose between him and his people. 
Pitt was the popular idol ; but the king dis- 
liked Pitt and his policy, and the Earl of Bute 
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6ecame prime-minister in May 1762 in the place 
of the Duke of Newcastle. If Bute had been a 
strong man he might have justified his promotion, 
but, timid and incompetent, he succumbed in 
April 1763 to the clamour evoked by the un- 
popular treaty of pe£ce with France and Spain. 
During the two years’ administration of Gren- 
ville, his successor, the first attempt to tax 
the American colonies was made. The repeal of 
the obnoxious Stamp Act, but accompanied by a 
declaration of the right of Great Britain to tax 
the colonists, took place during the premiership 
of Rockingham, who held office for eleven months. 
The Earl of Chatham, who followed him, held office 
for fourteen months, and the Duke of Grafton for 
three years. In Lord North George III. found a 
minister after his own heart, and North remained 
at the head of the government from 1770 till 1782. 
During his administration the American colonies, 
exasperated at renewed attempts at taxation, 
proclaimed (4th July 1776) and achieved their 
independence, the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain being signed in February 1783. The de- 
termination of the king not to grant any conces- 
sions to those whom he deemed rebels caused the 
struggle to be much protracted. Lord North was 
succeeded by Rockingham, who died after three 
months in office. Among his colleagues were 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, whom George detested, 
and who, when Lord Shelburne took Rockingham’s 
place, refused to serve with him ; but he secured 
William Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The friends of Fox and the followers of Lord 
North overthrew Shelburne in ten months ; and 
the Duke of Portland’s coalition ministry lasted 
only eight months (1783). In the interval the 
king compelled his ministers to resign, called 
Pitt to office in December 1783, and dissolved 
parliament. Pitt remained in office for eighteen 
years. The complete victory of his party at the 
general election in 1784 was a triumph for the 
king as much as for Pitt ; there was now an end 
to the supremacy of the old Whig families. The 
Tory party had been consolidated and was pre- 
pared to give effect to the policy of George III. 
The struggle had been long and severe. John 
Wilkes had taken part in it; and * Junius’ had 
denounced the ministers whom the king trusted. 
Popular feeling ran high against the sovereign 
for a time, yet he gradually regained the affec- 
tions of his subjects. When the union between 
Ireland and Great Britain was proposed George 
III. wrote to Pitt characterising it as one of the 
most useful measures of his reign ; but when 
the union was effected (1st January 1801), and 
Pitt proposed carrying out his pledges as to 
Catholic emancipation, the king refused his as- 
sent. Pitt resigned ; the king rejected his advice 
to form a strong administration, including Fox, 
and entrusted Addington with the task of form- 
ing a ministry, which held office till war with 
France was renewed. Pitt then resumed office, 
but died in 1S06. A ministry was formed in 
which Fox and Sidmouth held office, and of 
which Lord Grenville was the head ; it was 
reconstituted after Fox's death, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1807 by one under the Duke of Port- 
land. In 1809 Perceval succeeded to the premier- 
ship. In 1810 the Princoss Amelia, George’s 
favourite child, fell dangerously ill ; this preyed 
on the king’s mind, and hastened an attack of 
mental derangement, not the first he had had. 
In 1810 the Prince of Wales was appointed regent ; 
and till his death, on 29th January 1820, George 
was hopelessly insane ; also he lost his sight. 
Though hardly a drop of English blood ran in his 


veins, yet George III. was a typical Englishman. 
He was well-meaning and intensely patriotic • he 
was truly pious and a pattern of the domestin 
virtues. During his reign were fought decisive 
battles in America, India, and Europe, and tnanv 
grand conquests were achieved. Great states 
men, such as Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, adorned" 
it ; great captains, such as Nelson and Wellington* 
and the greatest names in modern English literal 
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the throne the national debt was £138 000 non 
sterling; before his death it was upwards bf 
£800,000,000. On the other hand, trade and 
commerce made gigantic strides ; during his reign 
both imports ana exports had increased more than 
fourfold in money value. See the Histories of 
England by Stanhope, Massey, Martineau, and 
Lecky ; the Correspondence of George III. 1760-83 
(ed. Sir John Fortescue, 6 vols. 1927-28)* the 
Memoirs and Letters of H. Walpole; the GrenviUe 
Papers ; the Chatham, Rockingham, Bedford 
Auckland, and Malmesbury Correspondence • the 
Letters to Lord North ; Burke’s Works ; Junius . 
works by W. F. Rae (1874), Trevelyan ( 1880 - 191 4 V 
McCarthy, B. Willson (1907), Mumby (1924). * 

George IV., the eldest son of George III. was 
bom 12th August tt762. Owing to his father’s 
derangement, he became Prince Regent in 1810 
and he succeeded in 1820. Till nineteen the 
prince had been kept under strict discipline 
against which he sometimes rebelled. At eigh- 
teen he had an intrigue with Mrs Robinson an 
actress ; and at twenty he went through tbs 
ceremony of marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert 
(q.v.), a Roman Catholic, thus forfeiting his title 
to the crown. Out of antagonism to his father 
he affected to be a Whig, and much of the king's 
aversion to Fox, Burke, and Sheridan was due to 
their associating with him. In 1795 he married 
Princess Caroline (q.v.) of Brunswick, parliament 
agreeing to pay his debts, £650,000. As king he 
sought to divorce her; but her death on 7th 
August 1821 terminated a struggle and scandal 
in which the people sympathised with the queen 
In 1821 George IV. visited Ireland and Hanover* 
and in 1822 Scotland, where a magnificent recep! 
tion was organised by Sir Walter Scott. Though 
a professed Whig when Prince of Wales, George IV 
governed as his father had done by the aid of the 
Tories. Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich 
and Wellington successively held office while he 
was regent and king. The movement for reform 
was opposed, with his concurrence, by his 
advisers. An undutiful son, a bad husband, and 
a callous father, but 1 the first gentleman in 
Europe,’ he died 26th June 1880. See Lives by 
Leslie (1926), Fulford (1985). 

George V. , born at Marlborough House, 8d June 
1S65, succeeded his father, Edward VII,, 6th May 
1910. He had married, in 1893, Princess Victoria- 
Mary of Teck (Queen Mary ; b. May 2fl, 1867), 
had served in the navy, travelled in many parts 
of the Empire, in 1901 had been created Prince 
of Wales, and had five sons and one daughter. 
His reign was marked inter alia by the Union of 
S. Africa (May 8 1 , 1910), his visit to India fbr the 
Coronation Durbar (Deo. 12, 1911). the Great 
War (1914—18). the adoption of toe su rnam e 
Windsor (1917), Sinn Fein Rebellion (April 2 
1916), Irish Free State settlement (1922), toe 11 
Labour Governments (1924-25, 1929-31), ge 
strike (1926). Scottish ohuroh union 
economic crisis and ‘ national ' government 
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statute of Westminster (1931), Government of 
India Act (1935). He died 20th January 1936. 

George VI., second son of George V., born at 
Sandringham, 14th December 1895, was made 
Duke of York (1920), married Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon (1923), and succeeded in 1936 on the 
abdication of his elder brother, Edward VIII. 

George I., king of Greece, born in 1845 at Copen- 
hagen, second son of Christian IX. of Denmark, 
was elected to the Greek throne in 1863, but in 
1913 was assassinated. — His grandson, George 
II. (born 1890), succeeded in 1922 on the second 
deposition of his father, Constantine I., but was 
himself driven out in 1923, to be restored, how- 
ever, in 1935 ; and during the German occupa- 
tion (1941-44) and after he was again in exile, in 
England. He died in 1947. 

George V. ( 1819-78), last king of Hanover ( 185 1- 
1866), was born at Berlin. Blind from 1833 and 
a complete absolutist, by siding with Austria he 
lost Hanover to Prussia and died an exile in Paris. 
— His son, Ernest Augustus (1845-1923), Duke 
of Cumberland (removed from British peerage 
1917), maintained his Hanoverian claim till 
(1913) his son, Ernest Augustus (b. 1887 ; de- 
posed 1918), Duke of Brunswick, married 
William H.’s daughter, Victoria Louisa. 

George, Prince, of Denmark. See Anne. 

George, David Lloyd. See Lloyd George. 

George, Henry (1839-97), born in Philadelphia, 
went to sea, and in 1858 arrived in California to 
become printer and newspaper editor. In 1870 
he published Our Land and Land Policy , in 1879 
Progress and Poverty. His fundamental remedy 
for poverty was a 4 single tax * levied on the 
value of land exclusive of improvements, and the 
abolition of all taxes which fall upon industry 
and thrift. See Life by H. George, jun. (1901). 

George, Stefan (1868-1933), German poet, 
born at Biidesheim (near Bingen), edited (1892- 
1919) Blatter fiir die Kunst and wrote (besides 
translations from Baudelaire, Shakespeare, 
Dante, <fec.) much symbolistic verse. [Qay-cr'geh.\ 

Gerard, Alexander, D.D. 0728-95), an Aber- 
deen professor, born at Chapel of Garioch manse, 
who wrote oil taste, and influenced Kant, Schiller, 
&c. — His son, Gilbert, D.D. (1760-1815), suc- 
ceeded him in the chair of Divinity ; and three of 
his sons were Himalayan explorers— Capt. Alex- 
ander (1792-1839), Capt. Patrick (1794-1848), 
and James, M.D. (1795-1848). — His great-grand- 
daughter, Emily D. Gerard (1849-1905), married 
the Hungarian Gen. de Laszowski. In 1879 she 
took to authorship with her sister Dorothea 
(1855-1915 ; married the Austrian Field-marshal 
Longard de Longgarde). 

Gerard, Etienne Maurice, Comte (1773-1852), 
Marshal of France, born at Damvilliers, served on 
the Rhine, in Italy, La Vendee, Germany, and 
Spain. For his services at Austerlitz (1805) he 
was appointed general of brigade. He fought at 
Jena, Erfurt, and Wagram, in the Russian cam- 
paign, and at Ligny and Wavre, in 1831 drove the 
Dutch out of Flanders, and in 1832 compelled 
Antwerp to capitulate. Under Louis Philippe 
he was twice war-minister. [Zhay-rahr' .] 

Gerard, Franqois Pascal (1770-1837), painter, 
was born at Roe, but brought up in Paris. 
In 1795 he exhibited ‘ Belisarius ; * and, painting 
almost all the royal and other celebrities who 
were in Paris from- 1799, became known as the 
1 painter of kings.’ Famous portraits were those 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, Talma, and Mine. Reca- 
mier ; famous paintings, the ‘ Battle of Austerlitz ’ 


(1810) and ‘ Entry of Henry IV. into Paris ’ (1814). 
Gerard was made court painter and baron by 
Louis XVIII. See books by Adam (1852-57) and 
H. Gerard (1867). 

Gerard, John (1545-1612), herbalist, was born 
at Nantwich. He kept Lord Burghley’s gardens 
for over twenty years, practised as a barber- 
surgeon, and became master of the company in 
1607. His Hcrball (1597) was mainly based upon 
Dodoens’ Pemptades (1583). 

Gerards, Balthasar, in 1584 shot William the 
Silent (q.v.) at Delft, and was tortured to death. 

Gerards. See Gheeraerts. 

Gerbert. See Sylvester II. 

Gerhard, Eduard (1795-1S67), classical anti- 
quary, was born at Posen, and died in Berlin. 

Gerhardt, Karl Friedrich (1816-56), chemist, 
born at Strasburg, studied chemistry at Leipzig 
and Giessen, and in 1838 settled in Paris. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1855 he published his views of 
series and the theory of types with which his 
name is associated. In 1855 he became professor 
of Chemistry at Strasburg. All his ideas and his 
discoveries are embodied in his Traite de Cliimie 
Organique (1853-56). [Ger-hart ; g hard.] 

Gerhardt, Paul (1607-76), Lutheran hymn- 
writer, born at Grafenliainichen in Saxony, be- 
came assistant pastor at St Nicholas in Berlin in 
1657, but for opposing the elector’s attempted 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
was banished in 1666. From 16G9 he was pastor 
of Liibben. 

G6ricault, Theodore (1791-1824), military 
painter and lithographer, with Delacroix the first 
Romanticist in art, was born in Rouen, and died 
in Paris. See monograph by Clement (3d ed. 1879). 

German, Sir Edward (1862-1936 ; kt. 1928), 
composer, born [Jones] at Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire, became known through his incidental 
music to Shakespearean plays, and wrote several 
light operas ( Merrie England , 1902 ; Tom Jones y 
1907; &e.), besides symphonies, suites, &c. See 
Life by W. H. Scott (1932). 

German'icus Caesar was born 15 b.c., son of 
Nero Claudius Drusus, and of Antonia, daughter 
of Mark Antony and niece of Augustus. Adopted 
by Tiberius, he was consul in 12 a. d., and in 13 was 
appointed to the command of the eight legions 
on the Rhine, and in 14 quelled a great mutiny. 
Next year he marched to meet Arminius (q.v.), 
whom at length he overthrew in two desperate 
battles. Tiberius, jealous of his popularity, 
recalled him in 17, and sent him to the East, at 
the same time appointing as viceroy of Syria, in 
order secretly to counteract him, the envious Cal- 
purnius Piso. Germanicus died at Epidaphnfe 
near Antioch, 9tli October 19, probably of poison. 
His wife, Agrippina, and two of her sons were put 
to death; the third son, Caligula, was spared to 
be emperor. A daughter, Agrippina, became as 
remarkable for her vices as her mother had been 
for her virtues. 

Germa'nus, St, Bishop of Auxerre, was invited 
over to Britain to combat Pelagianism in 429. 
Under him the Christian Britons won the blood- 
less ‘ Alleluia Victory ’ over the Piets and Saxons 
at Maes Garmon (Germanus’ field) in Flintshire. 

Gerok, Karl (1815-90), a Stuttgart preacher 
and hymn. -writer. See Life (1892). 

G6r6me, L£on (1824-1904), historical genre- 
painter, was born at Vesoul. He began to ex- 
hibit in 1847 ; and in 1863 he became professor of 
Painting in the School of Fine Arts. His firsj 
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Was /, T l ie A £0 of Augustus * (1855) ; 
Gladiators in the Amphitheatre ? 
11859) and Phryne before her Judges ’ (1861) raised 
oisreputatmn to the highest pitch. [Zhay-rdm.] 

Gerontius, (!) a Roman general of British birth 
Who rebelled against the usurper Constantine 
and made Maximus emperor; but, worsted by 
Honon us, took his own life (413 a.d.); (2) a 
deacon at Milan under Ambrose, who had a won- 
drous— and singularly unedifying— dream, but 
instead of doing penance as commanded, went 
to Constantinople, won favour at court, and was 
made bishop of Nicomedia, but was deposed by 
Chrysostom (399 a.d.) spite of popular favour. 
Newman s Dream of Gerontius , musically wrought 

refe . rs ?° no historical person, but 

g" .srsz cs a “ ,b - “* bM 
.SfeKsxrag;' 

and transported to Sydney, where he died. ’ 

th^lf?’ (1 n, 4 t 18 i 4) ’ vice -president of 

in Marblehead, Mass was sprit t a 

the first National Congress. Elected governor 5 

m 1810, Gerr y rearranged the elec- 

Rn i fc S? fcs 30 a * secure the advantage to 
the Republican party— whence (from a joke on 

salamander) tlie word gerrymander. See Life bv 
Austin (1828-29). [g hard.] y 

Gerson, Jean Charlier de, scholar and divine, 
was born at the village of Gerson, in the diocese 
of Rheims, December 14, 1363. He was educated 
in Paris, and rose to the highest honours of the 
university, being known as Doctor Christianissi- 
mus. He was a clear and rational theologian, an 
enemy to scholastic subtleties, while his reason 
fbund rest in a devout Christian mysticism. 
Gerson zealously supported the proposal for 
putting an end to the Western Schism by the 
resignation of both the contending pontiffs. 
But, although this plan was carried out in 
the Council of Pisa, it failed to secure the de- 
sired union. In the council held at Constance 
in 1414 he again advocated the same expedient of 
resignation. But his own fortunes were marred 
by the animosity of the Duke of Burgundy, on 
account of the boldness with which he had de- 
nounced the murder of the Duke of Orleans. 
To escape his vengeance Gerson retired to 
Rattenburg in Tirol, where he composed his 
De Consolatione Theologioe. It was only after 
several years that he was able to return to 
France and settle in a monastery at Lyons, 
where he devoted himself to works of piety, 
study, and the education of youth. He died 
12th July 1429. His works fill five volumes folio 
(1706). The famous Imitatio Christi, doubtless 
by Thomas it Kempis, was often ascribed to him. 
See the study by Connolly (1929). [Zherr-sonO .) 

Gerstaoker, Friedrich, German novelist and 
traveller, was born at Hamburg, 10th May 1816. 

In 1837 lie began a six years’ tramp through the 
States, working at various trades, and leading an 
adventurous life in the forests— the results of 
which appeared in several works (1844-48). In 
1849-52 he travelled round the world by way of 
America, Polynesia, and Australia. Most of the 
years 1860-01 were spent in South America ; in 
1862 he accompanied Duke Ernest of Gotha to 
Egypt ami Abyssinia, in 1867-68 visited North 
America, Mexico, Ecuador, Venezuela, and the 
West Indies. His best books include Tahiti , 
Die Beiden Strdflinge , Unter dem Agitator. Gold. 
Inselwclt, and Urn die Welt (1847-48). He died 


ssff * mt 

4S.>8TK„ <2fSSfc ares 

success in Europe and America, [g hard. f 

Gertrude of Hackeborn (1232-1292) fonrwf^ 
(1258) and abbess of the Biuedictto e® 
Cistercian) house of Helfta, near Eislebem— g*? 
TRDDE THE Gbeat (1256-c. 1302 ; canonised wm 
was an ecstatic and learned nun there, author 
of several pious works. * or 

Gervais, Alfred Albert (1837-1921), French 
admiral, was born at Provins. ' cnon 

Gervase OF Canterbury ( Jh . 1188), a monk 
who wrote a chronicle of the reigns of Stenhnn 
Henry II., and Richard I., and a history of the 
archbishops of Canterbury, both edited bv Bish™ 
Stubbs for the Rolls series (1879-80). y ° P 

Gervase » of Tilbury (flo. 1212), born prob. 
ably at Tilbury, lectured on canon law at 
Bologna, and was marshal of the kingdom of 
Arles, perhaps provost of the nunnery at Ebsdorf. 
Of his Otia Imperialia, composed about 1212 for 
the entertainment of the emperor Otho IV thn 
first two books consist of an abstract of mm. 
“07 and .history, the third (ed. by Liebrecht 

a , c 2 11 i? t I on of curious beliefs about 
Bnfclsh sirens, the magnet and 
lke ; whole was printed by Leibniz in 
y?h 1# , 0 / Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium (1707- 
1Q). Many other works have been attributed 
erroneously to Gervase, who, he tells ns, prepared 
a Liber Facetiarum for Henry II.'s son Henry. 

Gervlnus, Georq Gottfried (1805-71) critic 
and publicist, born at Darmstadt, became ’in 18ftrt 
P™ f8 , ssor of History at Gottingen “Ze^y h 
had begun to publish his GetchUtc der Deu%&% 
Diddling (1835-42 ; 5tli ed. 1871-74). In 1887 he 
was one of the seven Gottingen professors who 
protested against the abolition of the Hano- 
verian constitution, and was ordered to leave 
the country. In 1844 he was appointed honorary 
professor in Heidelberg, and from this period 
} v /ote m behalf of constitutional liberty In 
1847 he heiped to establish the Deutsche Ztitun?' 
in 1848 was elected to the National Assembly 
His great commentaries on Shakespeare (1849-59 • 
4th ed. 1872) were translated into English in 1862 
<™ v , 1877) : another WOTk was 

19ten Jahrhunderts (1856-66). See work* to 
Lehmann (1871) and Gosche (1871), and his auto- 
biography (1893). [ Ger-vednoos ; g hard.] 

Gesenius, Friedrich Heinrich Wiihrim 
(1786-1842), Hebraist, born at Nordhausem bJI 
gme professor of Theology at Halle in 1811. 
His first great work was Hebrdisches u. Chaldfr 
isches Handworterbuch (1810-12, 16tli ed. 1915; 
Latin version, Lexicon Manuate t 1838 ; Eng. trans. 
1836, 1906). His Hebr . Eleinentarbuch, consisting 
of the Hcbi'dische Grammatik (1818 ; 28th ed. 1909. 
trans. 1910) and the Hebrdisches Lesebuch (1814), 
has contributed enormously to the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. Later wprks are a critical 
history of the Hebrew language and writing 
(1815), a work on the Samaritan Pentateuch (1815), 
and a new translation of and commentary on 
T saiah (1820-21). His greatest work is ITkeeaunu 
hilologico'oriticus Lingua Hebraic a et Chatdaicce 
(oart i. 1829 ; completed by Prof. Rbdiger, 1858-68), 
His theological standpoint was ratipwist. Sec 
works by Haym (Berl. 1842) and H. Gesenius 
(Halle, 1886). [(7e*-ay'wi-oo* ; g hard.] f 

Gesner, Konrad von (1616-65)> naturalist* 
boru at Zurich, in 1687 became professor of 
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Greek at Lausanne, in 1541 of Physics and 
Natural History at Zurich. He published 
seventy-two works, and left eighteen others in 
progress. His Bibliotheca Universalis (1545-49) 
contained the titles of all the books then 
known in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with criti- 
cisms and summaries of each. In his Historia 
Animalium (1551-5S) he aimed at bringing to- 
gether all that was known in his time of every 
animal. But probably botany was his forte. 
He collected over five hundred plants unde- 
scribed by the ancients, and was preparing for a 
third magnum opus at his death. He was the 
first to classify by the fructification. He also 
wrote on medicine, mineralogy, and philology. 
See Hanhart’s Gesner (1824).— Johann Matthias 
Gesner (1091-1701), classical scholar and educa- 
tionist, edited Quintilian, Pliny, Scriptores Rei 
Rusticas, and chrestomatliies. [g hard.] 

Gessler, Hermann. See Tell. 

Gessner, Salomon (1730-88), a German pastoral 
poet, who also painted and engraved landscapes, 
was born and died at Zurich, where he was a 
bookseller. Daphnis (1754), a sentimental bucolic, 
was followed two years later by a volume of Idyls 
and by Inkel und Yariko. His Tod Abels (1758), 
a species of idyllic heroic prose poem, although 
the feeblest of his works, had the greatest suc- 
cess. Gessner’s landscape-paintings are all in 
the conventional classic style, but his engravings 
are of real merit. In 1772 he published a second 
volume of Idyls and a series of letters on land- 
scape-painting. See a work by Wolffiin (1889). 

Geulincx, or Geulinox, Arnold (1625-C9), born 
at Antwerp, from 1646 to 1658 lectured at Louvain, 
was deposed, and, after turning Protestant and 
living at Leyden in great distress, became in 
1GG5 professor of Philosophy there. His ideas 
are expounded in Saturnalia, Logica , Ethica , pub- 
lished in his lifetime, and in Annotata prcecur - 
rentia ad Cartesii Principia (1690) and Metaphysica 
Vera (1G91). He explained the relation of soul 
and body (as in perception) by ‘ Occasionalism ’ 
or constant divine intervention. See German 
works by Grimm (1875), Pfleiderer (1882), Samtle- 
ben (1886), Land (1895); Prof. Land in Mind for 
April 1891 ; and his edition of Geulincx's Opera 
Omnia (3 vols. Hague, 1892-93). [Ileh'lingks.] 

Gezelle, Guido (1830-99), Flemish poet, born at 
Bruges, was for 28 years a cur6 in Courtrai. He 
founded the West Flemish school. [ He-zel'eh .] 

Cffrorer, August Friedrich (1803-G1), church 
historian, born at Calw, in 1830 became librarian 
at Stuttgart, and published Philo (1831), Gustav 
Adolf (1835), Geschichte des Urchristenthums (1838), 
and Allgemeine Kirchengeschichte (1841-46), coming 
down to 1305. In 1846 he became professor of 
History at Freiburg, and in 1848 was sent to the 
Frankfort parliament, where he was a fanatical 
opponent of Prussia. He went over to Rome in 
1853. He died at Carlsbad. Among his other 
works are Geschichte der Karolinger (1848) and 
Papst Gregorius VII. (1859-61). [G’freh-rer.] 

Ghazali, Abu Mohammed al-, or Algazel 
(1058-1111), a Moslem theologian-philosopher, 
who was born and died at Tus in Khorasan. He 
became tinged with Sufism, from 1091 to 1095 
taught philosophy at Baghdad, next went to 
Mecca, tnen lectured ten years at Damascus, 
and taught also at Jerusalem and Alexandria. 
His chief works are Opinions of the Philosophers , 
Tendencies of the Philosophers, and Destruction 
of the Philosophers, in which last especially he 
challenges the methods of the current Arabian 
scholasticism. He also wrote a commentary on 


the ninety-nine names of God, ethical treatises, 
and works on religion and philosophy. 

Gheeraerts, Marcus (c. 1510-90), religious and 
animal painter, engraver, &c., was driven as a 
Protestant from Bruges to England about 1568. — 
His son, Marcus (15G1-1G35), was court-painter 
to Elizabeth and James I. 

Gherardesca. See Ugolino. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378- 1455), goldsmith, 
bronze-caster, and sculptor, was born and died 
at Florence. In 1400 he executed a noble fresco 
in the palace of Pandolfo Malatesta at Rimini. 
He was next chosen by the Florentine guild of 
merchants to execute a gate in bronze, to match 
an older one by Andrea Pisano. When Ghiberti 
had completed this work (1424) he was entrusted 
with the execution of another gate, finished in 
1452 to emulate the two already adorning the 
baptistery. The mingled grace and grandeur of 
these compositions is beyond all praise; lie spent 
fifty years on them of the most patient labour. 
Among his other works are monuments in Santa 
Maria Novella and in Santa Croce at Florence, 
executed about 1427 ; a bronze relief in the Dnomo 
(1440); and bronze statues of SS. John the Baptist, 
Matthew, and Stephen for the Or San Michele 
(1414-22). See Perkins, Ghiberti et son Rcole (new 
ed. 1897). [Gi-bedtee ; g hard.] 

Ghika, Helena, or ‘Dora d’Istria’ (1829-88), 
a daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, was born at 
Bucharest. Profoundly instructed in the classics, 
she gained by travel an extensive knowledge of 
modern languages and literature. At fifteen she 
translated the Iliad into German, and not long 
after wrote several pieces for the theatre. On her 
unhappy marriage in 1849 with Prince Koltzofi- 
Massalsky she accompanied him to St Peters- 
burg ; but from 1855 she lived mainly at Flor- 
ence. Her works include La Vie Monastique 
dans I’tiglise Orientate (1855) ; La Suisse Allemande 
(185G) ; Les Femmes en Orient (I860) ; Excursions en 
Roumelie (18G3); Les Imcs Helvitiques (1864); Gli 
Albanesi in Rumenia ; and La Poesie des Ottomans 
(1873). She wrote much for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, See Cecchetti’s Dora d’lstiia (1871) and 
Scribner’s for Dec. 1878. [Ged-ka ; g hard.] 

Ghirlandajo. Domenico Curradi (1449-94), 
called Ghirlandajo, ‘garland-maker,’ from his 
father’s calling, was born at Florence, and was 
bred a goldsmith, becoming a painter when he was 
thirty-one. He painted principally frescoes, and 
in his native city. Among these are six subjects 
from the life of St Francis (1485) and an altar- 
piece, the ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ (now in 
the Florentine Academy), in the church of S. 
Trinita ; and in the choir of S. Maria Novella a 
series illustrating the lives of the Virgin and the 
Baptist (1490). Between 1482 and 1484 he painted 
for Pope Sixtus IV., in the Sistine Chapel, the 
fresco ‘Christ calling Peter and Andrew.’ His 
easel pictures include the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ 
(1488), in the church o<f the Innocenti at Florence, 
and the ‘Visitation of the Virgin ’ (1491), in the 
Louvre ; and mosaics the ‘ Annunciation ’ in the 
cathedral of Florence. — His brother, Davide 
(1452-1525), and his son, Ridolfo (1483-1561), 
were also painters. [Geer-lan-dah'yo ; <7 hard.] 

Giacomo, Salvatore di (1860-1934), Neapolitan 
poet, wrote songs and lyrics in dialect. [Jah'ko-mo. ] 

Gianibelli, Federigo, military engineer, born 
at Mantua about 1530, entered the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the siege of Antwerp 
(1585) destroyed with an explosive ship a Spanish 
bridge over the Scheldt. He rendered great ser- 
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vice in the preparations for resisting the Armada 
of 1568, and died in London. \Jan-ee-bel'lee. J 

Giannone, Pietro (1676-1748), Italian anti- 
papal historian, was born at Ischitella in Naples, 
and practised as a barrister. His Storia Civile 
del Iiegtio di Napoli (1723) led to his banishment 
from Naples ; at Geneva he published 11 T Hr eg no, 
a bitter attack upon the papal pretensions. De- 
coyed into Savoy in 1736, he was confined at 
Turin until his death. [Jan-no'-neh.] 

Gibbon, Edward, the greatest of English his- 
torians, was born at Putney, 27th April (8th May 
N.S.) 1737, the son of a country gentleman. He 
suffered much in childhood from a strange ner- 
vous affection, which caused excruciating pain ; 
his studies were desultory, and two miser- 
able years at Westminster was all the regular 
schooling he received. He entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1752, where he spent fourteen 
idle and unprofitable months, and was converted 
to Catholicism. Accordingly lie was sent to 
Lausanne to board for nearly five years with 
a Calvinist minister, M. Pavilliard, who by judi- 
ciously suggesting books and arguments recon- 
verted him to Protestantism. He here began and 
carried out those studies in French literature and 
the Latin classics which, aided by his prodigious 
memory, made him a master of erudition without 
a superior, and with hardly an equal. Here also 
he fell in love with Suzanne Curchod, daughter 
of the minister of Crassy, who lived to become 
the wife of the great French minister, M. Necker, 
and mother of Madame de Stael. But his father 
would not hear of the ‘strange alliance,’ and 
Gibbon yielded to his fate. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1758, bringing with him the first pages 
of a little book which he published in 1761 in 
French, the Essai sur Vfitude de la Litterature. 
For two and a half years a captain in the Hamp- 
shire militia, he meantime revolved within his 
mind many projects for a historical work, and 
visited Paris, Lausanne, and Italy. ‘It was at 
Rome,’ he tells us, ‘ on the 15th of October 1764, 
as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writ- 
ing the decline and fall of the city first started 
into my mind.’ With his friend Dey verdun, he 
planned and printed Mbnoires Litteraires de la 
Grande Bretagne (1767-6S) ; another work was his 
anonymous Critical Obsenations on the Sixth Book 
of the JEneid. In 1770 his father died, and Gibbon 
settled in London ; in 1774 he entered parliament 
as member for Liskeard. He sat afterwards also 
for Lymington, altogether for eight sessions, 
without ever summoning courage to speak. His 
constant support of government was rewarded 
in 1779 by the post of a Lord Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations— a post worth £700, but 
suppressed in 1782. After the labours of seven 
years he published the first volume of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire in February 1776. 
Its success was immediate, but erelong the 
religious world awoke to the daugerous attack 
upon Christianity in the 15th and 10th chapters, 
which, while not formally denying the ‘convinc- 
es evidence of the doctrine itself,’ accounted 
for the rapid growth of the early Christian 

ri juv C 1 ky ‘ secondary ’ or merely human causes. 
Gibbon was assailed by a loud discharge of 
‘ecclesiastical ordnance,’ but he only deigned to 
produce a Vindication when Henry B. Davies of 
Oxford impugned, ' not the faith, but the fidelity 
of the historian.’ Two more volumes of his great 
work were ready in 1781. And now, having lost 


office, and finding it difficult to live in London 
upon his income, he accepted Deyverdun’a in 
vitation to settle down with him at Lausanne* 
and started in September 1783. He had nearlv 
completed the fourth volume before leaving Lon 
don, the fifth was finished in twenty-one months 
the sixth in little more than a year, in June 1787* 
A month later he started for England to suner 
intend the printing of the work, and the last two 
volumes were issued in May 1788. He returned 
immediately to Lausanne. His last years were 
not happy ; good living and want of exercise had 
brought on burdensome corpulency, he began to 
be racked with gout, and the death of several 
friends left him sorrowing. On a visit to London 
he was seized with dropsy, and two months later 
he died, 10th January 1794. Gibbon’s monu- 
mental work is likely to remain our master 
piece in history. The magnitude of the subject 
is nobly sustained by the dignity of the treat- 
ment. The glowing imagination of the writer 
gives life and vigour to his rounded periods and 
to the stately and pompous march of his narra- 
tive. His unique merit is his supreme and almost 

mty a be- 

g life and 

his- Miscellaneous EftES 

1814), in which Gibbon’s admirable Autobiography 

first saw the light. The Declineand Fall his been 
edited by Sir William Smith (8 vols. 1854-55) with 
Guizot s and M liman s notes, and by J. B Burv 
(7 vols. 1896-1900 ; new ed. 1909-14). See hfiS 
Autobiographies (ed. Murray) and Letters (ed. Lord 

t ^ ( 1897 ) introduction by the 
3d Lord Sheffield; his Journal to January 1768 (ed. 

^nographs b y Cotter Morison 
(1878), J # M, Robertson (1925), G. M. Young (1982), 

Gibbons, Grinling, English sculptor and 
wood-carver, was born at Rotterdam, 4th Aprfi 
1648. He had for some time practised his art in 
England, when, discovered by Evelyn carving a 
crucifix (1671), he was appointed by Charles ^1 
to a place in the Board of Works, and employed 
in the chapel at Windsor ; here and in St Paul’s 
London his work displays great taste and deli! 
cacy of finish. At Chatsworth, Burghley, South- 
wick, and other mansions he executed an immense 
quantity of carved embellishment ; the ceiling of 
a room at Petworth is his chef-d'oeuvre. He pro- 
duced several fine pieces in marble and bronze 
including the statue of James II. at Whitehall! 
He died Aug. 3, 1721. See study by Tipping (1914). 

Gibbons, James 0834-1921), born atBaltimore 
u.S., became archbishop of that city in 1877* 
and a cardinal in 1886. He wrote The Faith of 
Our Fathers (1876), Our Chi'istian Heritage (1889), 
A Retrospect of Fifty Fears (1916), Ac. 7 

Gibbons, Orlando, one of the greatest of 
English musicians, was born at Cambridge 1688 
and m 1604 was appointed organist of the (Shape! 
Royal, London. In 1606 he took his Mus. Bao. at 
Cambridge, and iu 1622 his Mus. Doc. at Oxford. 
*> 1623 he became organist of Westminster 
Abbey. In May 1625 he went with the king and 
court to Canterbury, and died there on June 6. 
His compositions are not numerous, but some of 
them are masterpieces. The best known are Mb 
M orning and Evening Service in F ; among his 
anthems, 4 O Clap your Hands ’ and 1 God is gone 
‘ Hosanna ’ ‘Lift up your fieads,* and 
‘Almighty and everlasting God:* and of his 
madrieals, * The Silver Swan,* 4 O that the learned 
Poets/ and 4 Daiuty, fine, sweet Bird. 1 Besides 
these he left hymns, fantasies for strihgs, and 
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virffinal pieces. See a monograph by E. H. Fel- 
lowes (1925), and Tudor Church Music , iv.(T925). 

Gibbs James (1682-1754), architect of the Rad- 
clitle Library, Oxford, and the Senate House, 
Cambridge, was a native of Aberdeen, a Roman 
Catholic, and lived from 1709 in London. 

Gibbs Sir Vicaey (1751-1820), solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, lord chief-baron, and chief-jus- 
tice of the common pleas, was born at Exeter. 

Gibson, Charles Dana (1867-1944), born at 
Roxbury, Mass., was a brilliant black-and-white 
artist and, especially strong in society cartoons, 
Seated the beautiful, well-bred • Gibson Girl/ 
Gibson, Edmund (1669-1748), English church 
iurist born in Westmorland, became Bishop of 
Lincoln (1716), then of London (1720), and wrote 
a great Codex iuris ecclesiastici Anglicani (1713). 
See Life by N. Sykes (1927). 

Gibson, Edward. See Ashbourne. 

Gibson, John (1790-1866), sculptor, was born a 
market-gardener’s son, at Gyflin near Conway, 
found a patron in Roscoe, and, proceeding to 
Rome in 1817, studied under Canova and Thor- 
valdsen, and fixed his residence there. Amongst 
his finest works are ‘ Psyche borne by Zephyrs,’ 
‘Hylas surprised by Nymphs,’ and ‘ Venus with 
the Turtle. ’ The innovation of tinting his figures 
(e g his Venus) he defended by a reference to 
Greek precedents. In 1833 he was elected an 
A.R. A.i in 1836 an R.A. See Life by Matthews 

(1911). 

Gibson, Richard (1615-90), court dwarf and 
miniaturist, married Anne Shepherd (1620-1709), 
like himself 3 feet 10 inches high. 

Gibson, Thomas Milner(1806-1884), was born in 
Trinidad. Returned M.P. for Manchester (1841), 
he was a leading Anti-Corn-law orator. Whilst 
sitting for Ashton-under-Lyne (1857-68) he was 
president of the Board of Trade (1859-60), and 
also ad-interim president of the Poor-law Com- 
mission. It was mainly owing to him that the 
advertisement duty was repealed (1853), the news- 
paper stamp duty (1855), and the paper duty (1861). 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, born in 1878 at Hex- 
ham, has written since 1902 numerous volumes of 
verse ( Urlyn the Harper , Stonefolds , Daily Bread , 
Krindlesyke , I Heard a Sailor , &c.). Collections 
appeared in 1918 and 1926. 

Giddings, Joshua Reed (1795-1864), American 
anti-slavery statesman, was born in Athens, Penn. 
He sat in congress 1838-59 ; in 1861 he was 
appointed consul-general in Canada. 

Gide, Andr£, was born in 1869 in Paris, son of 
Paul Gide (1832-1880), an eminent jurist, and 
nephew of Charles Gide (q. v.). Author of novels 
distinguished by liberty of thought, yet by classic 
purity of style — L' Immoraliste (1902), La Porte 
fitroite (1909), Les Caves du Vatican (1914), Si le 
Grain ne Meurf ( 1 921), Gorydon (new ed.l 924), &c.— 
as well as of notable volumes of literary criticism, 
he was awarded a Nobel prize in 1947. His 
Journal appeared in 1939. [ Zheed .] 

Gide, Charles (1847-1932), French economist, 
born at Uzes (Gard), was professor in turn at 
Bordeaux, Montpellier, and Paris. His Principes 
d'iconomie politique (1883) attained almost uni- 
versal circulation. He wrote also on co-operation 
and (with Charles Rist) on the history of economic 
doctrines. 

Gideon, greatest of the judges of Israel, son of 
Joash, suppressed Baal-worship, and put an end 
to the seven years’ domination of the Midianites 
by routing them near Mount Gilboa. 


Giesebrecht, Wilhelm von (1814-89), historian, 
was born in Berlin, and became professor of 
History at Konigsberg in 1857, in 1862 at Munich. 
His chief works are a history of the Germanic 
Empire (1855-88), coming down to 1181 ; Jahr - 
biicher des Deutschen Reichs (1840); a translation 
of Gregory of Tours (1851) ; and Arnold von 
Brescia (1873). [GeJ-zeh-brekht ; g hard.] 

. Gieseler, Johann Karl Ludwig (1793-1S54), 
born at Petershagen near Minden, served in the 
war of liberation, and taught at Minden and 
Cleves. A work published in ISIS demolished 
the theory of a primitive written gospel, and pro- 
cured him a theological chair at Bonn (1819); 
hence he was called to Gottingen in 1831. His 
great work is the Lehrbuch der Kirchcngeschichte 
(1824-57), with Life). [Gee'ze-ler ; g hard.] 

Giffen, Sir Robert (1837-1910; K.C.B. 1895), 
statistician, born at Strathaven in 1837, at first a 
journalist, eventually became comptroller-general 
of the commercial, labour, and statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. His works include 
Stock Exchange Securities (1878), Essays in Finance 
(1879-86), The Growth of Capital (1890), and Case 
against Bimetallism (1892). 

Gifford, Adam (1820-87), born in Edinburgh, 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1849, ajid was 
raised to the bench as Lord Gifford in 1870. By 
his will he left £25,000 to Edinburgh University, 
£20,000 each to Glasgow and Aberdeen, and 
£15,000 to St Andrews, to endow undogmatic 
lectureships in natural theology, [g hard.] 

Gifford, Robert Swain (1840-1905), painter of 
scenes in Algeria, Italy, North America, &c., was 
born at Naushon, Mass. 

Gifford, William, man of letters, was born at 
Ashburton in April 1756. Left an orphan at 
twelve, he was first a cabin-boy, then for font 
years a shoemaker’s apprentice, till in 1776 his 
attempts at versifying attracted notice, and he 
was enabled to proceed to Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and after graduating in 1782, travelled on 
the Continent with Lord Grosvenor’s son. His 
first production, the Baviad (1794), was a satire 
on the Della Cruscans ; the Ma?via/l (1796) on the 
same along with the corrupters of the drama, and 
An Epistle to Peter Pindar attacked Dr Wolcot. 
Gifford’s editorship of the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) 
procuring him favour with the Tory magnates, he 
was appointed to offices that brought him £900 a 
year. In 1802 appeared his translation of Juve- 
nal, with his autobiography. He edited Massin- 
ger, Ford, Shirley, and Ben Jonson, and was the 
first editor of the Quarterly (1809-24). He had 
much satirical acerbity. As a critic ho was utterly 
one-sided. He died 31st December 1826. See the 
Life by R. B. Clark (1931). 

Gilbert of Moray, St (d. 1245), the last Scot 
canonised, was Bishop of Caithness from 1223. 

Gilbert of Sempringham, St (c. 10S3-1189), in 
1148 founded at his birthplace, Sempringham, 
Lincolnshire, the order of Gilbertines for both 
monks and nuns. See workby Rose Graham (1901). 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred (1854-1934), sculptor, bom 
in London. A. R.A. in 1887, R.A. in 1S92, he was 
professor of Sculpture at the Academy, 1900-9. 

Gilbert, Anne. See Taylor (Isaac). 

Gilbert, till 1S17 Giddy, Davies (1767-1839), 
man of science, M.P. and topographer, was born 
at St Erth, and in 1827 became president of the 

Royal Society. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, was born at Dartmouth, 

c. 1539. Abandoning law for arms, he did such 
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good service against the Irish rebels as earned 
him knighthood and the government of Munster 
(1570), after which he saw five years' campaign- 
ing in the Netherlands. In 1576 his Discourse on 
a North-west Passage to India was published by 
George Gascoigne, without his knowledge ; two 
years later he obtained a royal patent to discover 
and occupy remote heathen lands, but his expe- 
dition (1578-79), which had cost all his own and 
his wife’s estates, was frustrated by internal dis- 
sensions, tempests, and a smart brush with the 
Spaniards. Nothing daunted, he sailed again from 
Plymouth in June 1583, and in August landed in 
Newfoundland, of which he took possession for 
Queen Elizabeth. But off Cape Breton he lost 
the largest of the three vessels left out of five, so 
was forced to steer homewards with the Golden 
and the Squirrel , the latter, in which was 
Gilbert, only ten tons burden. On 9th Septem- 
ber the Squirrel went down with all on board 
See Life by Win. G. Gosling (1911). 

Gilbert, Sir John, painter, born in 1817 at 
Black heath, was placed at a mercantile house in 
the City, but after two weary years there was 
allowed to follow his true vocation — art. Save 
for some lessons from Lance, the fruit-painter, 
he taught himself ; his masters, the old masters 
—Rubens, Rembrandt, Velazquez. In 1836 he 
began to exhibit both in oil and water-colours ; 
he was successively associate (1852), member 
(1853), and president (1871) of the Painters in 
Water-colours. A knight, an A.R.A. (1872), au 
R.A. (1876), and a Chevalier of the Legiou of 
Honour, ‘the Scott of painting’ died at Black- 
heath, 5th Oct. 1897, leaving nearly £250,000. 
His style is familiar through wood-engravings in 
the Illustrated Ijondon News , and in editions of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Don Quixote , &c. 

Gilbert, Sir (Joseph) Henry (1817-1901), 
F.R.S., F.C.S., &c., agricultural chemist, was 
educated at Glasgow and London, and from 1843 
was associated with Sir John Ben net Lawes in 
the Rothamsted Agricultural Laboratory. 

Gilbert, William (1540-1603), born at Col- 
chester, in 1561 was elected fellow of St John’s, 
Cambridge, and in 1573 settled in London, be- 
coming physician to Elizabeth, and president of 
the College of Physicians. In his De Magnete 
(1600) he established the magnetic nature of the 
earth ; and he conjectured that terrestrial mag- 
netism and electricity were two allied emanations 
of a single force. He was the first to use the 
terms ‘electricity,* ‘electric force,’ and ‘electric 
attraction,’ and to point out that amber is not 
the only substance which when rubbed attracts 
light objects ; and he describes how to measure 
the excited electricity by means of an iron needle 
moving freely on a point. See the monumental 
edition and translation for the Gilbert Club by 
Prof. S. P. Thompson (1902), Mottelay’s transla- 
tion (1893), and a book by Benham (1902). Gilbert’s 
Philosophia Nova was published in 1651. 

Gilbert, William (1804-89), born at Bishop- 
stoke, abandoned the East India Company's 
service for the study of surgery, and that in turn 
for literature. His thirty works, published from 
1858 onwards, include the delightful Kina Geoi'ge's 
Middy, a Life of Lucrezia Borgia, ana several 
Dofoe-like novels — Dives and Lazarus, Shirley 
Hall Asylum , De Prqfundis, 

Gilbert, Sir William Sohwknck (1886-1911 ; 
kt. 1907), son of the preceding, was born in 
London, was a olerk in the Privy - counoil 
Office from 1857 to 1862, and in 1864 was 
called to the bar. He wrote much for the maga- 


zines, and was for many years on the staff of Fwn 
in whose columns his Lao Ballads first appeared’ 
His stage- work began with a Christmas burlesaue 
Dulcamara (1866), which was followed by a sue! 
cession of burlesques, dramas, comedies, falrv 
comedies, and operas. The fairy comedies in. 
elude The Palace of Truth (1870), Pygmalion 
and Galatea (1871), The Wicked World (1878) and 
Broken Hearts (1876); among the comedies are 
Sweethearts (1874) and Engaged (1877) ; and other 
plays by him are Charity (1874), Gretchen (1879) 
Co^dy a-nd Tragedy (1884), and Brantinghame 
Hall (1888). In conjunction with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (q.v.), and Richard D’Oyly Carte (q.v) 
he produced Trial by Jury , The Sorcerer (18771 
H.M.S. Pinafore (1878), The Pirates of Penzance 
(1880), Patience (1881), Iolanthe (1882), Princess 
Ida (1883), The Mikado (1885), Ruddigore (1887) 
The Yeomen of the Guard (1888), The Gondoliers 
(1889), Utopia Limited (1893), ana The Grand Duke 
(1896). See the Life by Dark and Grey (1928), and 
Goldberg’s Story of Gilbert and SvMvcun (1929). 

Gilbey, Sir Walter (1831-1914), founder of the 
well-known wine company, horse-breeder, and 
agriculturist, was born at Bishop Storbford, and 
created a baronet in 1893. 

Gilchrist, Alexander (1828-01), Blake’s blog, 
rapher, was born at Newington Green, and edu- 

fK fce ^^y n rl versi , ty . College » London - He entered 

the Middle Temple in 1846, and was called to the 
bar m 1849, but never practised, maintaining 
himself chiefly by art-criticism. The Life of Ettu 
appeared in 1855. At Chelsea, next door to the 
Carlyles, he was working at his Life of Blake when 
lie died.— His wife, Anne Gilchrist (1828-85). 
nee Burrows, was born in London, and married in 
1851. In 1855 she began to write for All the Year 
Pound, in 1861 for Macmillan s. She completed 
the Life of Blake (1863 ; 2d ed. with memoir of 
her husband, 1880). She wrote on Whitman, and 
after three years (1876-79) in America, on New 
England village life. In 1883 appeared her Life 
of Mary Lamb. See Life by her son (1887). 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick (1759-1841) an 
East India Company surgeon, an early student 
and teacher of Hindustani, was bom at Edinburgh' 
lived at Calcutta 1783-1804; and died in Paris. * 

Gildas (c. 493-570), the earliest native British 
historian, wrote in Armorica (c. 550-560) his 
famous treatise De Excidio Britannia}, first printed 

1525> in Gale’s Scriptores XV. 
(I 6 91 ). He is a weak and wordy writer, but the 
value of his work dealing with the period from 
the invasion of the Romans to his own time 
assailed by manv, is defended by Dr Guest 
Gildas was edited by Mommsen (1894) and Wil- 
hams (1899-1901), and translated by Giles in mi. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, LL.D. (1844-1909)' 
American poet and editor from 1881 of the 
tui'y Magazine, was born at Bordentown, N.J. 

Giles, St (Lat. ^Egidius), was an Athenian of 
royal descent, devoted from his cradle to good 
works. After giving away his patrimony, he 
lived two years with St Ceesarius at Arles, and 


then retired to a neighbouring desert, where he 
nved upon herbs and the milk of a hind. The 
Frankish king, hunting the hind, discovered 

Almnnio Onrl rt r) a _ - ft ' 


AJgidius, and made him abbot of a monastery 
built upon the spot. Here he died about T00w 
He Is tlie patron of lepers, beggars, and oripples 
See F. Brittain’s St Giles (1028), and Lees' CKfei 
Edinburgh (1889). y y • 

Giles, John Allen (1808-84), translator, editor, 
historian, <feo. , was born at Mark ‘ ‘ “ 
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became a fellow of Corpus, Oxford, took orders, 
and in 1855 suffered three months’ imprisonment 
for solemnising an irregular marriage. 

Gllfill'an, Georoe (1813-78), critic and essayist, 
lecturer and pulpit orator, born at Conn ie, son of 
the Secession minister, studied at Glasgow, and 
in 1836 was ordained to a U.P. church in Dundee. 
See Memoir by Watson (1892). [g hard.] 

Gill, Sir David (1843-1914), K.C.B. (cr. 1900), 
born in Aberdeenshire, was H.M. Astronomer at 
the Cape Observatory, 1879-1907. See mono- 
graph by G. Forbes (1916). [g hard.] 

Gill, Eric. A.KA (1882-1940). sculptor, en- 
graver, and writer, executed the Stations of the 
Cross for Westminster Cathedral. 

Gill, John. D.D. (1697-1741), Baptis't divine, 
bom at Kettering, became in 1719 a pastor in 
Southwark, in 1759 near London Bridge. He 
wrote expositions of the Song of Solomon (1728), 
New Testament (1746), and Old Testament (1766). 

Gill, William John (1843-82), a captain in the 
Engineers, who travelled much in the East, and 
perished with Professor E. H. Palmer (q.v.). 

Gillespie, George (1613-48), who was born and 
died at Kirkcaldy, studied at St Andrews, and 
in 1638 was ordained minister of Wemyss. He 
showed characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same year, was translated to Edin- 
burgh in 1642, and in 1643 was sent up to the 
Westminster Assembly, where he took a great 
part in the debates on discipline and dogma. His 
Aaron's Rod Blossoming (1646) is a masterly state- 
ment of the high Presbyterian claim for spiritual 
independence. In 1648 he was moderator of the 
General Assembly. [Gil-less 1 pi : (/hard.] 

Gillespie, James (1726-97), an Edinburgh snuff 
manufacturer who founded a hospital and school. 

Gillespie, Thomas (1708-74), the founder in 
1762 of the Relief Church, was bom at Dudding- 
Bton, and from 1741 had been minister of Carnock 
near Dunfermline. 

Gillette, Kino Camp (1855-1932), inventor of 
the safety razor, was born at Fond du Lac, 
Wis. [Jil-let'.] 

Gillies, John (1747-1836), historian, born at 
Brechin, published a translation (1778) of Isoc- 
rates and Lysias, History of Ancient Greece (1786), 
Frederick II. of Prussia (1789), and History of the 
World from Alexander to Augustus (1807—10). In 
1793 he was appointed historiographer for Scot- 
land. 

Gillott, Joseph, born at Sheffield, 11th October 
1799, shares with Sir Josiah Mason the credit of 
having perfected the manufacture of steel-pens. 
He died at Edgbaston, 5th January 1873, when 
his pictures brought £250,000. [Jil'lot.] 

GiIIray / , James, caricaturist, was bom, a Lanark 
trooper’s son, at Chelsea in 1757. He first be- 
came known as a successful engraver about 1784, 
and between 1779 and 1811 issued 1500 carica- 
tures. They are full of broad humour and keen 
satire aimed against the French, Napoleon, 
George III., the leading politicians and the 
social follies of his day. For four years insane, 
he died 1st June 1815. See illustrated Life by 
T. Wright (1851 ; new ed. 1873). [g hard.] 

Gilpin, Bernard, the ‘Apostle of the North,’ 
was bom at Kentmere Hall, Westmorland, in 
1517, and studied at Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1552 he became vicar of Norton near Stockton-on- 
Tees, but soon resigned to pursue his studies at 
Louvain and Paris, In 1556 he was appointed 


by his great-uncle, Bishop Tunstall, archdeacon 
of Durham and rector of Easington. Ilis fearless 
honesty against pluralities and the viciousness of 
the clergy made him many enemies, but Tunstall 
set aside their charges of heresy and appointed him 
rector of Hough ton-le-Spring. On tho way to Lon- 
don, whither he had been summoned by Bonner, he 
broke his leg, and before he had recovered, Eliza- 
beth had succeeded Mary and he was safe. The 
see of Carlisle and the provostship of Queen’s 
College were in turn offered him, but he preferred 
to spend his life at Houghton, a wide parish sunk 
in ignorance, where he set up a grammar-school, 
settled quarrels, practised hospitality, besides 
making regular preaching excursions into the 
wildest parts of northern England. He died 
4th March 1583. See Latin Life by Bishop 
Carleton (102S ; Eng. trans. in vol. iii. of Words- 
worth's Ecclesiastical Biography ) ; Life by W. 
Gilpin (1753); and Collingwood’s Memoirs of 
Bernard Gilpin (1884). 

Gilpin, William (1724-1804), author of works 
on the scenery of Britain, illustrated by his own 
aquatint engravings, was bom at Scaleby, Car- 
lisle ; entered Queen’s College, Oxford ; kept a 
school at Cheam ; and in 1777 became vicar of 
Boldre in Hampshire. 

Gil Polo, Gasfar (c. 1535-91), a Spanish poet, 
was born at Valencia, and died at Barcelona. He 
continued Montemayor’s Diana in his Diana 
enamorada (1564 ; new ed. Bare. 1886). [Heel.] 

Gil Vicente (c. 1475-1536), the father of Portu- 
guese drama, was probably born at Lisbon. He 
produced 42 religious dramas, comedies, and 
farces. See edition of his Obras (vol. i. 1933, 
ed. Dr M. Braga), of his Spanish lyrics (ed. 
Alonso 1934). [Zheel Vee-sen' tay.] 

Gil y Z&rate, Antonio (1793-1861), playwright, 
born in the Escorial, died at Madrid. [Heel ee 
Thar'a-tay.] 

Gimignano, Vincenzo da San, properly Tam- 
aoni (c. 1490-1530), religious painter, was a native 
of San Gimignano. [Jim-in-yah'no . ] 

Ginckell, or Ginkel, Godert de (1630-1703), a 
Dutch general, who was born and died at Utrecht, 
and accompanied William III. to England in 1688. 
He commanded a body of horse at the battle of 
the Boyne (1690), and on the king’s return to 
England was left as commander-in-chief in Ire- 
land. He reduced Ballymore and Athlone, de- 
feated St Ruth at Aghrim, and finally captured 
Limerick. In 1692 he was created Earl of Ath- 
lone. He afterwards commanded the Dutch 
troops under Marlborough, [g hard.] 

Gindely, Anton (1829-92), Bohemian historian, 
was born and died in Prague. 

Ginsburg, Christian David, LL. D. (1831-1914), 
Rabbinical scholar, was born at Warsaw, and 
came early to England, [g hard.] 

Ginzberg, Asher (1856-1927), Jewish writer 
(under the pseudonym Ahad Ha ‘am), born in 
Russia, was a pioneer of cultural Zionism. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52), philosopher, 
bom at Turin. Exiled from 1833, he published in 
Brussels an Introduzione alio Studio della Filos - 
ofia (1839), Del Bello (1841), and Del Buono (1842). 
His conception of the papacy as the divinely 
appointed agency for the elevation of Italy 
among the nations he expounded in Del Primato 
Civile e Morale degli Itoliani (1843). It was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and his fame was enhanced by 
II Gesuita Moderno (1846-47) against the Jesuits. 
Returning to Italy in 184S, he was for ten weeks 
prime-minister, then settled in Paris, where he 
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died. His Kinnovamento Civile d' Italia (1851) in- 
nueuced Victor Emmanuel II. [ Jo-be/tee .] 

i fi ?o l °o 1 l tfc 1 1 A rt < ? I ? v , ANNI G 842-1928), Italian Premier 
1892 94, 1903-6, 1906-9, 1911-14, and again in 1920- 
21, wrote Memories of My Life (1923). [Jo-lit'tee.] 

Giordani, Giuseppe (c. 1744-98), composer of 
tne song ‘ Caro mio ben,' was born in Naples, and 
produced his opera II Bacio in London in 1774. 

Glordani, Pietro (1774-1848), Italian prose- 
writer, was born at Piacenza. [Jor-dah’nee. ] 

Giordano, Luca (1632-1705), painter, was born 
and died at Naples. He acquired the power of 
working with extreme rapidity (whence his nick- 
name Fa Presto, ‘Make haste'), and of imitating 
the great masters. In 1692 he proceeded to 
Madrid at the request of Charles II. of Spain, to 
embellish the Escorial. [Jor-dah'no.] 

or Giorgio Barbarelli (c. 1478- 
1511), painter, born near Castelfranco, was not, as 
once thought, a son of one of the Barbarelli. He 
studied at Venice under Giovanni Bellini, and soon 
developed a freer and larger manner, characterised 
Dy intense poetic feeling and by great beauty 
and richness of colouring. Several early portraits 
by him have disappeared, but an ‘Enthroned 
Madonna is ail altarpiece at Castelfranco. In 
Venice Giorgione was extensively employed in 
fresco-painting, but some fragments in the Fon- 
daco de' Tedeschi are all that now remain of this 
work. The best authorities reject by far the 
greater number of the easel-pictures ascribed to 

Family of Giorgione ' at Venice, ‘The 
Three Philosophers ’ at Vienna, and the ‘Sleeping 
Venus in the Dresden Gallery are admittedly 
genuine. Giorgione ranks with the very greatest 
or Venetian painters, and influenced even Titian 

r™ S J U , dies b y Confci ( 1894 )» H. Cook (1900), Just! 
(1908), Von Bolm (1908). [Jor-jo'nay.} 

Giotto (Giotto di Bondone; 1267-1337), painter 
and architect, was born at Vespignano near 
Florence. At ten, it is said, he was found 
by Cimabue tending sheep and drawing a lamb 
on a flat stone, and was by him taken to 
Florence and instructed in art. The master had 
infused new life into the current Byzantine 
forms, and his changes were perfected by his pupil 
who introduced a close imitation of nature’ 
more varied composition, and greater lightness of 
colouring. Giotto s works are numerous. Among 
them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life of 

o^fn nC,S ’ • ,n tbe , u PP er Church at Assisi; 

^h»rw^v 0 f ° f , f, ' es . c ? es ' with Portraits of 
Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, &c., in the 

BargeHo at Florence ; another at Padua, com- 
prising subjects from the lives of the Virgin and 

nionf h C p nst V 1 Glory,’ and a ‘Las^Judg- 

Peruzzi frescoes at Florence, scenes 

t °> m ll V€S °f. J° bn the Baptist and St 

nrdnt 5" which mark the culminat- 
ing point of the painter s genius; and the noble 

nan«? n ?* > °» the Y } r & n >' in tempera upon 

panel, m the Baroncelli Chapel of Santa Croce. 

rom 1330 to 1333 Giotto was employed by King 

Robert in Naples, where he exercised a powerfm 

influence upon artistic production. In 1884 he 

“JfP? 1 ‘‘V ed n,aster of works of the cathedral 
and city of Florence. Aided by Andrea Pisano 

«L»tn« COrat f d . t l8 f ?«? de of the cathedral with 
statues and designed the campanile. See works 

(190M r o n siS Bay ™, ( *? 07) ’ B ’ de 8®Wncourt 

(1905), O. Siren (trails. 1917). [Jot 1 to.} 

Gijppa, Sir Geoiioe (1791-1847), born at Ring, 
would. Deal, served in the Peninsular war, and 
was governor of New South Wales 1888-48. 


Glraldi, Giovambattista, or Geraldtja Cm 
thius (15 04 -73), a poet and story-teller who 
lushed themes to Shakespeare and Beaumont ami 
Fletcher, was born and died at Ferrara. na 

Giraldus Cambrensis, the literary name of thn 
historian and ecclesiastic, Girald de Barri 
about 1147 at Manorbier Castle, Perabrokeshii? 
He was brought up by his uncle, the Bishon Af 
St Davids, took holy orders in 11^2, and was^r/ 
pointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the deaK 
of his uncle (1176), the chapter of St Davids elected 
him bishop, but Henry II. refused to confirm 
the selection, and another bishop was appointed 
Girald withdrew to Paris, and on his return fllsm 
was required by the Archbishop of Canterbury £ 
administer the diocese of St Davids, mismanaged 
by the new bishop. Being appointed a roval 
chaplain, and afterwards preceptor to Prince 
John, he accompanied that prince in 1185 to Ire 
land. His well-known Topographic Hibemica is 
an account of the natural history, marvels and 
inhabitants of that country, fils £5g!5£ 
Hibemica is an account of the conauest nr 
Ireland under Henry II. In 1188 he attended 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his proimm 
through Wales to preach a crusade, and worked 
up his observations into the Itinerartum Comb Ha 
Oil the see of St Davids again becoming vacant 
he was again elected by the chapter; but the 

of Canterbury interposed. He de. 
voted the remainder of l.is life to study, and dirt 

h-J Da , vl i Is abo , ut 1223 - His works, although 

disfigured by credulity and vanity, are of greit 

dftion nf ™ atonalsf ° r the history and soeiaUon- 

nhJSZSl I translation of the Itmtranwm 

CambruE appeared m 1806 (new ed. 1908)* tlm 

complete works were edited by Brewer, Dimock 

and Warner (8 vols. Rolls series, 1861-91). See 

Owen s Gerald the Welshman (1889 ; new ed. 1904) 

Stephen (1750-1831), miser and phil-' 
anthropist, was born near Bordeaux, and was 
successively cabin-boy, mate, captain, and part 
owner of an American coasting- vessel. In 1769 
he settled as a trader in Philadelphia, where he 
estabhshed a bank which became the mainstay 

1812^14 cL 8° vern . ment „ during the war of 
ioiz-14. Girard was in religion a sceptic, and in 

personal habits a miser. Yet in public matters 

his generosity was remarkable. Among other 

bequests he left $2,000,000 for founding a college 

in Philadelphia for male white orphans ; no min- 

ister of any sect was to be on its board or visit it 

See Life by Ingram (3d ed. Phil. 1886). 

Girardln, Emile de (1802-81), journalist 
was born m Paris, the illegitimate son ol 
General Alexandre de Girardin. After the Julv 
revolution (1830) he started the Journal des CoZ 
natssaimes Utiles, and in 1836 the halfpenny 

Sd52 ,8 h PrCSSe; a ch ?T thafc this wasrat? 

sidised by government led to a fetal duel 

r!™ n an ? 1 (q v,) * From this time 
Girardin gradually became a decided republican. 

He promoted Louis Napoleon’s election to the 

presidency, but was exiled for disapproving the 

™ U P d to*- He next threw himself into the arms 

nLoi 0 ® oc ‘ alls t s » and during the Commune pro. 

P°f 0 eda s . ch . 0Tne f <* splitting France into fifteen 

O* 6 ™ 1 st ates. In 1874, however, he founded 

M France, in which lie supported the republic 

Hp wrote a few pieces for the stage.— His first 

wife, Del phi ne gay (1804 -55). ™te m2 

plays (e.g. La Jow Jhif Peur\ and poems. See 

L S6ch6, Delphxne Gay (1910). [Zhe*-rahr-da* 9 % ] 

Girardin, Francois Saint- Maro (1801-78), 
bom at Paris, in 1884 became professor* of Liters* 
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ture at the Sorbonne, as a leader-writer for the 
Journal des Debats combated the democratic op- 
position, and was elected to the Academy in 1S44, 
to the National Assembly in 1871. He published 
several large works, among them Cours de Littera - 
ture dramatique (1843) ana Souvenirs et Rejlexions 
(1859). See a study by Tamisier (1870). 

Girardon, Franqois (1630-1715), sculptor, was 
born at Troyes, and died in Paris. 

Girdlestone, Charles (1797-1881), Evangelical 
Bible-commentator, was a fellow of Balliol, and 
then vicar of Sedgley and rector of Kingswinford, 
both in Staffordshire. — His brother, Edward 
(1805-84), a canon of Bristol, was known as ‘ the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Friend.’ 

Girling, Mary Anne, nke Clouting (1827-S6), 
the founder of a community of ‘ Shakers ’ or 
‘Children of God,’ was born at Little Glemham, 
Suffolk, and died at Hordle, Hants. 

Girtin, Thomas (1775-1802), one of the greatest 
of the earlier landscape-painters in water-colours, 
a close friend and fellow-student of Turner. See 
Lives by Binyon (1900) and Stokes (1922). 

Gissing, George Robert (1857-1903), born at 
Wakefield, and educated at Owens College, 
Manchester, published, besides Charles Dickens 
(1898), The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903), 
and other works, upwards of a dozen strong 
sombre novels. See his Letters (1927) ; also studies 
by Swinnerton (1912) and Yates (1922). 

Giulio Romano (Giulio Pippi de’ Giannuzzi), 
painter and architect, born at Rome about 1492, 
assisted Raphael in the execution of several of 
his finest works, and at his death completed the 
‘Apparition of the Cross’ in the Vatican. In 
1524 he went to Mantua on the invitation of the 
Duke. The drainage of the marshes and the pro- 
tection of the city from the inundations of the 
Po and Mincio attest his skill as an engineer; 
while his genius as an architect found scope in 
the restoration and adornment of the Palazzo del 
Te, the cathedral, and a ducal palace. In Bologna 
he designed the facade of the church of S. 
Petronio. Among his oil-pictures are the ‘ Mar- 
tyrdom of St Stephen * (at Genoa), a * Holy 
Family * (Dresden), * Mary and Jesus ’ (Louvre), 
and the ‘Madonna della Gatta’ (Naples). Giulio 
died at Mantua, 1st November 1540. See D’Arco’s 
Giulio Ronmno (1842). [Ju'-li-o Ro-mah’ no.) 

Glusti, Giuseppe (1809-50), born near Pistoia, 
satirist, mercilessly denounced in a brilliant 
series of poems the enemies of Italy and the 
vices of the age. He was elected to the Tuscan 
chamber of deputies in 1848. See monographs by 
Fioretto (1877) and Leonardis (1887). [ Joos ' •tee.] 

Gladstone, William Ewart, statesman, orator, 
and author, was born at Liverpool, 29th Decem- 
ber 1809, the fourth son of Sir John Gladstone 
(1764-1851), a well-known Liverpool merchant 
and M.P., who was the son of a Leith corn-mer- 
chant. He was educated at Eton (1821-27) and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated as a 
double first in 1831. He had distinguished him- 
self greatly in the Union Debating Society, and 
in 1832 was returned by Newark as a Conservative 
to the first parliament elected under the Reform 
Bill. His maiden speech (1833) on the movement 
for the emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies was mainly a defence of the management 
of his father’s estates there; he made a decided 
impression on the House of Commons, and was 
described by Macaulay in 1839 as ‘ the rising hope ’ 
of the ‘stern and unbending Tories.’ In Decem- 
ber 1834 Peel appointed him a Junior Lord of 


the Treasury, and next year Under-secretary for 
the Colonies. Gladstone looked up to Peel with 
intense admiration ; they were alike earnest and 
conscientious in every movement of their political 
and private lives. Soon after Lord John Russell 
brought forward his motions on the Irish Church ; 
Peel was defeated and resigned, and Gladstone 
went with him. In 1839 he married Catherine 
Glynne, elder sister of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne 
(1807-74) of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 

On Peel returning to office in 1841, Gladstone 
became Vice-president of the Board of Trade 
and Master of the Mint, and in 1843 President 
of the Board of Trade. In February 1845 he 
resigned because he could not approve of the 
Maynooth grant; but in December, in thorough 
sympathy with Peel, who had adopted free-trade 
principles, he re-joined the government as Colo- 
nial Secretary. No longer, however, in political 
sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
influence had obtained for him the representa- 
tion of Newark, he gave up his seat, and did not 
re-enter parliament until the corn-law struggle 
was over ; then, at the general election of 1847 
he, still as a Tory, was elected by the University 
of Oxford. Hitherto he had been a Tory of an 
old-fashioned school; but the corn -law agita- 
tion set him thinking over the defects of our 
social system, and there was always something 
impetuous in the rush of his sympathy. He 
startled Europe by the terrible description which 
he gave in 1851 of the condition of the prisons ol 
Naples under King ‘Bomba,’ and the cruelties 
inflicted on political prisoners. Again and again 
in Gladstone’s public life we see him carried 
away by the same generous and passionate 
emotion on behalf of the victims of despotic 
cruelty. By the death of Peel in July 1850 Glad- 
stone was brought more directly to the front ; and 
now he compelled the House of Commons and 
the country to recognise in him a supreme master 
of parliamentary debate. His first really great 
speech in parliament was made in the debate 
on Disraeli’s budget in 1852— from that hour he 
was recognised as one of the great historic orators 
of the British parliament. On the fall of the 
short-lived Tory administration Lord Aberdeen 
formed the famous Coalition Ministry, with 
Palmerston for Home Secretary, Lord John 
Russell for Foreign Secretary, and Gladstone 
for Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech on 
the introduction of his first budget distanced all 
expectation ; and it may be questioned whether 
even the younger Pitt could lend such charm to 
each successive budget. The Crimean war broke 
up the Coalition Ministry ; Palmerston became 
prime-minister, and Gladstone retained his office 
for a short time ; but when Palmerston gave 
way to the demand for the appointment of the 
Sebastopol committee, Gladstone felt bound to 
retire. He gave Palmerston a general support, 
until, after Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon III. in 1858, Palmerston introduced his 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill. Gladstone strongly 
opposed it; Lord Palmerston resigned; and Lord 
Derby was called on to form a ministry. The 
short stay of the Conservative party in office gave 
Gladstone an opportunity of accepting the mission 
to the Ionian Islands in 1858. In 1859 Palmer- 
ston was again in office and Gladstone Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The budget of 1860 contained 
provisions for the reduction of the wine-duties 
and the simplified taxation adapted to Cobden’s 
commercial treaty with France. Gladstone also 
provided for the abolition of the duty on paper. 
The House of Lords struck out this clause ; a 
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popular agitation followed ; and in the next 
session the Lords passed the measure without 
opposition. In 1865 Oxford rejected and South 
Lancashire returned Gladstone, who, on Lord 
Palmerston’s death and Lord Russell’s accession 
to the premiership, became leader of the House 
of Commons. It was assumed that, Russell and 
Gladstone being now at the head of affairs, a 
reform bill would be sure to come. It did 
come ; a very moderate bill, enlarging the fran- 
chise in boroughs and counties. The Conser- 
vative party opposed it, and were supported by a 
considerable section of the Liberals. The bill was 
defeated ; the Liberals went out of office (1866) 
and Disraeli introduced a Reform Bill of his own 
which was enlarged until it became practically 
a measure of household suffrage for boroughs. 
About this time, the distressed and distracted 
state of Ireland, the unceasing popular agitation 

, c * lscon J en t> the Fenian insurrection led 
Gladstone to the conviction that the Protestant 
state church in Ireland must be disestablished 
and disendowed, that the Irish land tenure 
system must be reformed, and that better pro- 
vision must be made for the higher education of 
the Catholics of Ireland. He defeated the govern- 
ment on a series of resolutions foreshadowing his 
pohcy ; the government appealed to the country : 
the Liberals returned to power, and Gladstone 
became prime-minister (1868). In his first session 
of government he disestablished and disendowed 
the Irish church ; and in the next session he 
passed a measure recognising the right of the 
Irish tenant to compensation for improvements. 
For the first time in English history a system of 
national education was established. The Ballot 
Act was passed for the protection of voters. The 
system of purchase in the army was abolished by 
a kind of coup d'itat. Then Gladstone introduced 
a measure to improve university education in 
Ireland This WU w as intended for the beneHt 
of Irish Catholics ; but it did not satisfy Catholic 

f 9 at i ho ^ c members voted against it, and 

that help the Conservatives threw out the 
pnl (18i 3). Gladstone tendered his resignation. 

b ^.? lsrae > d , ecli,ie(l to u,1( lertake any respon- 
and Gladstone had to remain at the head 
of affairs. But the by-elections began to tell 
against the Liberals, and Gladstone suddenly 
dissolved. A Conservative majority was re- 
turned, and Disraeli came back to power (1874). 

For some time Gladstone occupied himself 
in literary and historical studies, and published 
essays and pamphlets. But the Bulgarian atro- 
cities (1876) aroused his generous anger, and he 
« un S (0 ' vn h ,s books to preach a crusade against 
O^man power in Europe. The water? rose 
and lifted him, whether he would or no into 
power Parliament was dissolved in 18S0, the 
L^crals came in with an overwhelming majority, 
and Gladstone (now member for Midlothian) be- 
came prune-minister once more, and in an un- 
propitious hour. There were troubles in Egypt ; 
there was impending war in the Sudan and >in 
south Africa. There was something very like 
an agrarian revolution going on in Ireland ; and 
the Home Rule party in the House of Commons 
was under the uncompromising leadership of 
rarnell. Gladstone succeeded nevertheless in 
carry, n g a scheme of parliamentary reform, 
winch went a long way towards universal male 
suffrage. But he found himself drawn into a 
series of wars in North and South Africa ; and he 
whose generous sympathy had of late been so 
much given to Ireland, and who had intro- 
duced and carried another land bill for Ireland, 


found that, in endeavouring to pass measure 
of coercion, he had to encounter the fiercest 

opposition from the Irish members and the Vast 

bulk of the Irish population. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke were assassinated in 
Dublin; General Gordon perished at Khartum! 
in the end the Irish members coalesced with the 
Conservatives in a vote on a clause in the budget 

S , g° vernme *t was defeated (Juni 
1885). Lord Salisbury came back into office for 

a few months ; then the general elections came 
on. These elections were to give the first oppor- 
tunity to the newly-made voters under Glad 
stone s latest reform act ; and they sent him 
back into office (1886). At the same time th£ 
Irish Nationalist party came back 87 member* 
out of 103, and Gladstone made up his mind that 
the Irish people were in favour of Home Rule so 
brought in a measure to give a statutory nar- 
1 lament to Ireland. A sudden and serious sniff 
took place in his party; some of his most in- 
nuential colleagues declared against him* the 
bill was rejected on the second reading’ and 
Gladstone appealed to the country, only to be 
defeated. The Conservatives, with the help ol 
the* dissentient Liberals,' came back into power 
with a strong majority (August 1886). But at the 
general election of 1892 his party, including both 
sections of Irish Nationalists, secured a majority 
of above forty over the combined Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists. In 1893 his Home Rule 
Bill was carried in the Commons, but was thrown 
out by the Lords. Owing to the increasing in- 
firmities of age, especially impaired eyesight, the 
veteran statesman resigned 3d March 1894, and 
was succeeded by the Earl of Rosebery ; in 1896 
his perfervid championship of the Armenians led 
to Rosebery s retirement from the Liberal leader- 
ship. Gladstone died at Hawarden, 19th Mav 
1898, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. He 
will find his fame as a statesman and an orator. 
For another man his Homeric studies, his various 
essays in political and literary, in ecclesiastical 
and theological criticism, would have made a 
not inconsiderable reputation ; but to the world 
they are interesting chiefly as illustrating a mar- 
vellous and unresting mental activity. Probably 
no other English minister has left behind him so 
long and so successful a record of practical legis- 
lation. As a parliamentary debater he never had 
a superior— possibly never an equal. Among 
Gladstone s works are The State in its Relations 
with the Chu rch (1838); A Manual of Ptxiyers from 
tlie Liturgy (1845); Stuilies on Homer and the 

H 0 ™™ (1858) ; A Chapter of Autobiography 

(1868) ; Juventus Mundi (1869); The Vatican 
Decrees (1874) ; Vaticanism (1875) ; Homme Sjm- 
chronism (1876) ; Gleanings of Past Years (8 vols 
1879-97) ; The Irish Question (1886) ; Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Snuptui'C (1890); Odes of Horace 
translated (1894); Psalter , with Concordance (1895) • 
and the great edition of Bishop Butler’s works’ 
i a vo ^‘ Subsidiary to them. 

bins, McCarthy, Lord Morley (8 vols. 19031 his 
, s ° n Viseoimfc Gladstone (1928) ; and Pratt’s booVi 
(1898)on Mrs Gladstone (1818-1900).— His fourth 

^count Glad- 



Uberd Whip 1899-1906, Home Secretar 
1905-10, 1st Governor-general of SJtftioa 1910-1< 

Glaiiher, Jambs (1809-1903), born in Londox 
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was superintendent of the magnetical and meteoro- 
logical department at Greenwich Observatory, 
1840-74. From 1841 he prepared the meteoro- 
logical reports. In 1862-66 he made twenty- 
eight scientific balloon ascents, once reaching a 
height of over seven miles. Founder of the 
Meteorological Society and F.R.S., he wrote ou 
astronomy, meteorology, and ballooning. 

Glamis, Janet Douglas, Lady, was burnt at 
Edinburgh, 17th July 1537, on an unsubstantiated 
charge of plotting James V.’s death. [Glahmz.) 

Glanvill, Joseph (1636-80), born at Plymouth, 
studied at Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, 
1652-58. The dominant Aristotelianism of Oxford 
weighed on him almost as heavily as the Puri- 
tan dogmatism outside ; and after the Restora- 
tion he became a Latitudinarjan, withal vicar 
of Frame (1662), rector of the Abbey Church in 
Bath (1666), and prebendary of Worcester (1678). 
His famous work, The Vanity of Dogmatising, or 
Confidence in Opinions (1661), was a noble appeal 
for freedom of thought and experimental science. 

In its second issue (1665 ; new ed. 1885) as 
Scepsis Scientifica it was prefaced by a warm 
panegyric on the newly-founded Royal Society, 
of which he had become a fellow. Oddly enough 
his Philosophical Considerations touching Witch- 
craft (1666) shows strange credulity ; so also the 
posthumous Sadducismvs Triumphatus (1681). 

Glanvill, Ranulf de, chief -justiciary of 
England in 1180-89, reputed author of the earliest 
treatise on the laws of England, the Tractatus 
de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliie (c. 1187; 
printed c. 1554; best ed. by Woodbine, 1932). 
Glanvill was born at Stratford St Andrew near 
Saxmundham ; in 1174 raised a body of knights 
and captured William the Lion of Scotland ; took 
the cross, and died at the siege of Acre (1190). 

Glanville, Bartholomew de, the name given 
by Leland and Bale to a Minorite friar, Bartho- 
lomseus Anglicus, who went to Saxony in 1230. 
His encyclopedic De Proprietatibus Rerum was 
Englished by John Trevisa in 1398, and forms 
the basis of Steele’s Mediaeval Lore (1893). 

Glapthome, Henry, born at Whittlesey, 1610, 
between 1629 and 1643 wrote a few fair poems and 
some plays, including Albertus Wallenstein; Argalus 
and Parthenia , a poetical dramatisation of part 
of the Arcadia; The Hollander and Wit in a 
Constable, comedies ; and The Ladies Priviledge. 
Some attribute to him The Lady Mother . His 
works were reprinted in 2 vols. in 1874. 

Glas, John (1695-1773), the founder about 1730 
of the small religious sect of Glassites or Sande- 
manians, was born at Auchtermuchty, and from 
1719 was minister of Tealing near Dundee. The 
name Sandemanians was from his son-in-law, 
Robert Sandeman (1718-71).— His son, George 
Glas (1725-65), surgeon, mariner, and settler 
(1764) near Cape Verde, was murdered by muti- 
neers off the Irish coast. 

Glasse, Hannah, a London habit-maker, the 
author of The Art of Cookei'y (1747). She seems 
to have been a Roman Catholic, to have^gone 
bankrupt in 1754, and to have died before 1770. 

Glauber, Johann Rudolph (c. 1603-68), 

alchemist and physician, born at Karlstadt in 
Franconia, died at Amsterdam. In 1648 he 
discovered hydrochloric acid ; he was probably 
the first to procure nitric acid; and his name 

lives in Glauber’s Salt. His treatises were trans- 
lated by Christopher Packe (1689). 

Glazunov, Aleksandr Konstantinovich, born 
10th August 1865 at St Petersburg, was director of 


the Conservatorium there. A leader of the Russian 
national school, he composed songs, chamber 
music, symphonies, &c. He died 21st March 1936. 

Gleig George Robert (1796-18SS), born at 
Stirling, was the son of George Gleig, Bishop of 
Brechin (1753-1340). He entered the army, and 
served in Spain (1813) and in America (1814). He 
took orders (1820), and became chaplain-general of 
the army (1844) and inspector-general of nnliUr> 
schools (1846). He wrote lhe Subaltern (182,)) 
and other novels, and books on military history 
and biography. [Glegg.] 

Gleim, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig (1719-1803), 
poet, was born at Ermsleben near Halberstadt, 
and died at Halberstadt. His Lieder eines Preus- 
sischen Grenada's are vigorous. See Life by 
Korte (1811). [Glime.) 

Glen, William (1789-1826), an unbusiness-like 
business man, author of ‘Wae's me for Prince 
Charlie ’ and other lyrics, was born and died in 
Glasgow. See memoir prefixed to Poems (1874). 

Glendower, or Glyndwr, Owen, Welsh chief, 
claimed descent from Llewelyn, the last Prince 
of Wales, and was born in Montgomeryshire about 
1359. He studied law at Westminster, and be- 
came esquire to the Earl of Arundel, but in 1401 
fell into dispute with Lord Grey over some lands, 
and, unable to obtain redress from Henry IV., 
carried on a guerilla warfare against the English 
marchers. In 1402 he captured Lord Grey and 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, both of whom married 
daughters of the Welsh chieftain (now proclaimed 
Prince of Wales), and joined him in the coali- 
tion with Harry Percy (Hotspur). That coalition 
ended in the battle of Shrewsbury (1403), won 
by King Henry. In 1404 Glendower entered 
into a treaty with Charles VI. of Fiance, who in 
1405 sent a force to Wales ; and the Welsh prince, 
though often defeated, kept up a desultory war- 
fare till his death about 1416. See Wylie’s Henri > 
IV. (4 vols. 1SS4-98) ; A. G. Bradley’s Owen 
Glyndwr (new ed. 1927) ; J. D. G. Davies’s (1934); 
and Bibliography by D. Rhys Phillips (1915). 

Glenelg, Charles Grant, Baron, politician, 
was born at Calcutta, 26th October 1778, and 
graduated as fourth wrangler from Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in 1801. Entering parlia- 
ment in 1807, lie was Chief-secretary for Ireland 
(1819-22), Vice-president (1823-27), President of 
the Board of Trade under Canning (1827-28), 
President of the Board of Control under Earl 
Grey (1830-34), and Colonial Secretary under Mel- 
bourne (1834-39). Having approved of Lord Dur- 
ham’s ‘ordinance’ as to the Canadian rebels of 
1838, he was compelled to resign in 1839, and 
retired from public life. Elevated to the peerage 
in 1835, he died at Cannes, 23d April 1866. 

Glenesk, Lord. See Bortiiwick. 

Gleyre, Charles (1806-74), idealist painter, 
was born at Chevilly in the Swiss canton Vaud, 
and died in Paris. See Life by Clement (1885). 

Gliddon, George Robins (1809-57), Egypt- 
ologist, was born in Devonshire, and lived over 
twenty years at Alexandria, where he became 
United States vice-consul. He died at PanaimC. 

Glinka, Michael Ivanovich (1803-57), born at 
Novopasskoi, Smolensk, a founder of the Russian 
national school of composition, lived much in 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, and composed 
operatic, orchestral, church, and chamber music. 

Gloucester, Earls and Dukes of. Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester (died 1147), a natural son of 
Henry I., was the principal supporter of his 
sister Matilda against Stephen. — Gilbert dk 
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Clare, Earl (1243-95), sided with Simon de 
Montfort, and helped him to gain the battle 
of Lewes (1264) ; but, quarrelling with Simon, he 
made common cause with Prince Edward and 
won the battle of Evesham (1265). — Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke (1355-97), youngest son of 
Edward III., was from 1386 to 1389 the virtual 
ruler of the country, and was put to death by 
Richard II. at Calais. — Humphrey, Duke (1391- 
1447), fourth son of Henry IV., was protector 
during Henry VI. 's minority (1422-45), was ar- 
rested for high-treason at Bury St Edmunds, and 
five days later was found dead in bed.— Richard, 
Duke, became King Richard III. — Henry, Duke 
(1639-60), was third son of Charles I. — William, 
Duke (1689-1700), was eldest son of Queen Anne. 
—William Henry (1743-1805), George III.’s 
brother, was created Duke of Gloucester and 
Edinburgh in 1764.— His son, William Fred- 
erick (1776-1834), died without issue. — George V.’s 
third son, Prince Henry (b. 1900), Duke (1928) 
in 1945 became Governor-general of Australia. 

Glover, John (1767-1849), landscape-painter, 
born at Houghton-on-the-Hill, Leicester, emi- 
grated to the Swan River in 1831. 

Glover, Julia, nee Betterton (1779-1850), a 
leading comic actress, unhappy in her father and 
her husband. —Her second son, William Howard 
Glover (1819-75), was a composer and conductor. 

Glover, Richard (1712-85), poet, born in Lon- 
don, was a prosperous City merchant, and for six 
years member for Weymouth. Leonidas (1737- 
70) and The Atheniad (1788) are now almost as 
well forgotten as his tragedies, Boadicea (1753) 
and Medea (1761). His ballad, Admiral Hosier's 
Ghost, long enjoyed a factitious reputation. See 
his political Memoirs (1813). 

Giover, Stephen (1812-70), song -composer, 
like his brother, Charles William (1806-63). 

Gluck, Christoph Wilibald, was born 2d 
July 1714 at Weidenwang near Berching, in 
Bavana. After teaching music at Prague, in 
1736 he went to Vienna, and thence in 1738 to 
Milan, where he studied for four years under 
San-Martini. In 1741 he wrote his first opera 
Artaserse , and seven others followed in the next 
four years. Having achieved some reputation, 
he was invited in 1745 to London, where a new 
opera, La Caduta de' Giganti, was performed : 
Gluck s London visit and his study of Handel 
was the turning-point in his career. In 1746 
he returned to Vienna, and his next opera 
shows signs of the new tendency, while some 
of the music in Telemacco (produced in Rome 
1750) and La Clemenza di Tito (Naples, 1761) lie 
afterwards considered good enough to be incor- 
porated in Armide and Iphiginie . But he did 
not rise to his highest style until he found at 
Florence in Calzabigi a librettist worthy of his 
music. In 1702 he produced Orfeo, which struck 
the keynote of the modern music drama. Alceste 
followed (1766), and Paride ed Elena (1769), the 
last work written for Vienna before he went to 
There ,lis IpMginie en Aulide (1774) 
K? nn01 ;? success » and Orphic, an 

Anff.V 1 ? ° n of !V, S e ? rlier Orfeo , stirred the utmost 
enthusiasm. Gluck wag at the summit of his 

success when the famous Gluck and Piccinui war 

divided Paris into Gluckists and Piccinnists. 

Gluck finally conquered with his Iphiginie en 

Tauride (1779), and retired from Paris' full of 

honour and comparatively wealthy. He died at 

Vienna, 15th Nov. 1787. See works by Desnoire- 

■terrea (1872), Marx (1862), Reissmanu (1882), 
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® lyn> IsAB J LI - A , (1823-89), actress and Shake 
spearean reciter, born in Edinburgh was ft? 
married ; her second husband, the 
Sweetland Dallas (1828-79), she divorced to 1874? 
Glyndwr. See Glendower. 

GmeUn, Johann Georg (1709-55), professor of 
Chemistry and Botany at St Petersburg ani 

Tubingen, in 1733-43 travelled in Siberia aSn 
wrote Flora Sibirica (1748-49) and Reisen 
Sibirien (1751-52).-His nephew, Samuel 
lieb (1744-74), became professor of Botany atffif 
Petersburg (1767), and wrote Historia FucanZ 
(1768). —Another nephew, Johann FriediS 
(1748-1804), wrote Onomatologia Botanica fin? 
77).— His son, Leopold (1788-1853), born at GfiV 
tin gen, from 1817 to 1850 was professor of Medi 
cine and Chemistry at Heidelberg. His neatest 
work is his Handbuch der Chemie (1817-19 • En? 
trans. by Watts, enlarged 1848-49). [G'may'lee*] 

Gneisenau, August Wilhelm Anton Or*. 

Neithardt von (1760-1831), Prussian general 

b° rn Schildau in Prussian Saxony in 

1782 he accompanied the German auxiliaries of 

England to America, in 1786 joined the Prussian 

army, and m 1806 fought at Saalfeld and Jena 

His gallant defence of Colberg (1807) led to h i- 

fP??**) 1 on p the ^mission for the reorgam 

?• f i^ he Pr 1 uss,an ar *ny. In the war of 
liberation he rendered distinguished service at 

^ ei P zl g( 18 , 13) ; ^ the Waterloo campaign as chief 
of Bluchers staff he directed the strategy of tlie 

Po?iTILS r ff y * \ n J 83 , 1 ’ on the outbrefk of the 
Polish rebellion, he had been made field-marshal 

a irAtSi o® 

Gneist, Heinrich Rudolf Hermann Frie. 
drich yon (1816-95), jurist and judge^ts^ 
m Berlin ; from 1884 he held the chair of Jurist 
prudence at Berlin. He was a member of the 
Prussian lower house and also of the imperial diet. 
Among his works are Adel und Ritterschaft in 
England (1853) ; Das heutiae englische Verfastunqs - 
uml Venvaltungsrecht (1857-63 : 8d ed. 1876-84/ « 
work contrasting English and German law and 
administration (1869) ; History of the Enalish Con 
stitution (1882 ; trans. 1886) ;The Enql%hParl£ 
ment (1886 ; trans. 4th ed. 1895) ; and 
Rechtsidee (1894). [G’nisf ; i as in ice.] 

r^o at> S \ MUKL * D D - 0799-1879), a Swiss 
Lutheran, whose nomination to the Jerusalem 
bishopric in 1846 by the king of Prussia had 
much to do with Newman’s conversion. 

Gobelin a family of dyers, probably* of Reims 
who, about 1450, founded on the outsets of 

Pans a factory which later became famous for 
its tapestry. [Go5-fa«?.] us ror 

Gobineau. Joseph Arthur, Comte de (1816-381 
orientalist, diplomatist, and philosopher, bom at 
Bordeaux, wrote The Inequality of Human Races 
(1853-55 ; trans. 1915), and has been called the 

intellectual parent* of Nietzsche and the real 
inventor of the super-man and super-morality. 

aodaard,ARABEu-Aa836-1922) 1 pianist, born at 
St Servan, Brittany, made her dibut in London in 
I860 married (1659) James William Davison (1818- 
85J, Times musical critic, and retired in 1878. 

Godarlob, Visooont. See Ripon, Bant, or. 

Oodet, Fr4b*rio, theologian, born at Neuohl. 
tel, October 25, 1812, becan.e In 1850 profhasoTof 
Theology there. In 1878 be left the Btate church. 
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, n d was till 1887 a professor of the Free Church of 
Neuchfitel. He died 29th October 1900. He pub- 
liahed commentaries on St John (18G3-G5 ; Eng. 
trans 1877), Luke (trans. 1875), Homans (trails. 
1881)’ and St Paul’s Epistles (trans. 1894), besides 
Conferences Apologetiques, Etudes Bibliques (trans. 

C ^m^^wTestaLnt Studies, 1S75-7G), and In- 
(induction au Nouveau Testament (1893). [Go-day. ] 

Godfrey of Bouillon was bom about 10G1 at 
Baisy iii Belgian Brabant, the eldest son of 
Count Eustace II. of Boulogne, and Ida, sister 
to Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine and Bouil- 
lon He served with great gallantry under the 
Emperor Henry IV., both against Rudolph of 
Swabia and in 1084 in the expedition against 
Rome. Godfrey joined the first crusade, was 
elected one of the principal commanders, and 
in time became its chief leader. Eight days 
after the capture of Jerusalem he was pro- 
claimed king ; but his humility forbade him to 
‘wear a crown of gold where his Saviour had 
worn one of thorns,’ so he contented himself with 
the title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
12th August 1099, on the plain of Ascalon, he de- 
feated the sultan of Egypt ; this victory put him 
in possession of all Palestine, except a few forti- 
fied towns. He died 18th July 1100. See works by 
l)e Hody (2d ed. 1859) and Froboese (Berl. 1879). 

Godfrey of Strasburg. See Gottfried. 

Godfrey, Sir Dan (1868-1939 ; kt. 1922), was 
director of music at Bournemouth, 1893-1934. — 
His father, Dan Godfrey (1831-1903), com- 
poser of dance-music and bandmaster of the 
Grenadier Guards’ band, 1856-96 .— His father, 
Charles Godfrey (1790-1863), bandmaster of 
the Coldstreams, was succeeded by his second 
son, Adolphus Frederick (ISSi^).— A third 
son, Charles (1839-1904), was bandmaster of the 
Scots Fusiliers and Royal Horse Guards. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry (1622-78), a 
London wood-monger and J.P., knighted in 1G6G, 
whose murder was made by Titus Oates (q.v.) 
the coping-stone of his 1 Popish Plot.’ 

Godiva, Lady, a great religious foundress 
who, when her husband, Leofric, Earl of Ches- 
ter imposed a grievous tax on the townsfolk of 
Coventry (1040), obtained its remission by riding 
naked through the market-place. The story 
occurs in Roger of Wendover (1235), but ‘ Peeping 
Tom’ is a later addition. See Hafele s Die Godi- 
vasage (1929) ; also Folklore Journal (1890) 


God'olphin, Sidney Godolphin, Earl of, was 
bom at Godolphin Hall near Helston, Corn- 
wall, in June 1G45. He became a royal page in 
1662 entered parliament in 1668, visited Holland 
in 1678, and in 1684 was made head of the 
Treasury and Baron Godolphin. On William or 
Orange’s landing in 1688 Godolphin stood by 
James, and was sent with Halifax and Notting- 
ham to treat with William ; when James s flight 
was known he voted for a regency. Yet in 
February 1689 William reinstated him as First 
Commissioner of the Treasury. Godolphin was a 
Tory ; and, when William began to replace his 
Tory ministers by Whigs, Godolphin s turn came 
to go in 1696. In 1700, however, he returned to 
his old place, but only for six months. Anne 
on her accession made him her sole Lord High 
Treasurer (1702) ; in 1706 he was created earl. H is 
able management of the finances furnished Marl- 
borough the supplies needed for his campaigns 
without increasing the public debt by more than 
one million annually. To prevent his own over- 
throw, he constrained Anne to dismiss Harley 

14 


(1708) ; but the influence of Hailey's friend and 
relative, Mrs Masliam, continuing to increase, and 
the power of Harley to grow, Godolphin in 1710 
was himself dismissed. He died at Holywell 
House, Marlborough’s seat, near St Albans, 15th 
September 1712. See the Life of him by the Hon. 
Hugh Elliot (1888). 

Godoy. See Alcudia. 

Godric, St (c. 1065-1170), pedlar, mariner— pos- 
sibly pirate, pilgrim, and seer, was born in Nor- 
folk, and died at Finchale near Durham, where 
he had lived as a hermit from about 1110. 

Godunoff. See Boris. 

Godwin, Earl of the West Saxons, was probably 
son of the South-Saxon Wulfnoth ; but late stories 
make his father a churl. He ingratiated himself 
with Earl Ulf, Canute’s brother-in-law ; by 1018 
he was an earl, and about 1019 became Earl 
of the West Saxons. In 1042 he helped to raise 
Edward the Confessor to the throne, and mar- 
ried him to his daughter Edith. He led the 
struggle against the king’s foreign favourites, 
and Edward revenged himself by heaping in- 
sults upon Queen Edith, confining her in the 
monastery of Wherwell, and banishing Godwin 
and his sons. But in 1052 they landed in the 
south of England ; the royal troops, the navy, 
and vast numbers of burghers and peasants 
went over to Godwin ; and the king was forced 
co grant his demands, and reinstate his. family. 
Godwin died at Winchester, 15th April 1053. His 
son Harold was for a few months Edward's suc- 
cessor. See Freeman’s Nomnan Conquest. 

Godwin, Francis (1562-1633), was born at 
Hannington, Northants, the son of Thomas 
Godwin (1517-90), from 1584 Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He graduated at Oxford in 1580, and be. 
came rector of Sampford and vicar of Weston- 
Zoyland, both in Somerset, sub-dean of Exeter 
(1587), Bishop of Llandaff (1601) and of Hereford 
(1617). His eight works include A Catalogue oj 
the Bishops of England (1601), Rerum Anglicarum 
Annales (1616), Nuncius Inanimatus (1629), and 
Man in the Moon, or a Voyage thither, by Domingo 
Gonsales (1638). The last was translated into 
French and imitated by Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, the prota- 
gonist of the Rights of Women, was born in 
London or Epping Forest district, 27tl^ Apiil 
1759. Her mother was Irish ; her father, Edward 
John Wollstonecraft, was a drunken ne’er-do-weel, 
who squandered £10,000. At nineteen Mary 
went out to earn her own livelihood, and was 
in turn a companion, a schoolmistress, and gover- 
ness in Lord Kingsborough’s family. In 1788, 
about which time she gave up church-going, she 
turned translator and literary adviser to Johnson 
the publisher, who the year before had paid her 
ten guineas for her Thoughts on the Education oj 
Daughters. In this capacity she became ac- 
quainted with the literati and reformers of the 
day. In 1790 she produced her Vindication of the 
Rights of Men, an answer to Burke’s Rejections on 
the French Revolution, and in 1791 her Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, a work of genius which, 
advocating equality of the sexes and the main 
doctrines of the modern women’s movement, 
made her both famous and infamous. She started 
alone for Paris in the winter of 1792. Ihere, as a 
witness of the ‘Terror,’ she collected materials 
for her View of the French Revolution (vol. i. Ii94) ; 
and there in 1793 she met Captain Gilbert Imlay, 
an American timber-merchant, the author of I he 
Western Territory of North America (1<92). . In 
May 1794 she bore him a daughter, Fanny ; in 
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November 1795, after a four months' visit to 
Scandinavia as his ‘wife’ and accredited agent, 
she tried to drown herself from Putney Bridge : 
Imlay had deserted her. Ere long she was living 
with William Godwin (q.v.)in Somers-town ; they 
had first met in 1791. On 30th August 1797, five 
months after their marriage, she bore a daughter, 
Wary (see Shelley); on 10th September she 
died. Her remains and Godwin’s were in 1851 re- 
moved to Bournemouth. Other writings include 
Original Stories from Real Life (1788), Letters 
witten from Sweden, Norway, arid Denmark (1796), 
and Posthumous Works (1798), these last including 
the passionate tetters to Imlay (new ed. with 
memoir, 1879). See, too, the Memoirs by Godwin 
(1798), and monographs by Mrs Pennell (1885) 
and Stirling Taylor (1911). 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), was born at 
Wisbech, but passed his boyhood at Guest- 
wick in Norfolk. After three years at Hindol- 
veston day-school, three more with a tutor at 
Norwich, and one as usher in his former school, 
Godwin in 1773 entered Hoxton Presbyterian 
College ; in 1778 quitted it as pure a Sandeinanian 
and Tory as he had gone in. But during a five 
years’ ministry at Ware, Stowmarket, and Bea- 
conslield, lie turned Socinian and republican, and 
by 1787 was a ‘complete unbeliever.’ Meanwhile 
he had taken to literature, in 1783-84 writiug 
three novels for £42, a Life of Chatham, &c. 
The French Revolution gave him an opening, 
and his Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1703: 
repr. 1926) brought him fame and a thousand 
guineas, and captivated Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and later and above all Shelley, who 
became his disciple, son-in-law, and subsidiser. 
It was calmly subversive of everything (law and 
‘ marriage, the worst of all laws ’), but it preached 
down violence, and was deemed caviare for the 
multitude, so its author escaped prosecution. 
The Adventures of Caleb Williams (1794) was de- 
signed to give ‘a general review of the inodes of 
domestic and unrecorded despotism unlike most 
novels with a purpose, it is really a strong book, 
one that will not be forgotten. Holcroft, Horne 
Tooke, and ten others were charged at this time 
with high -treason ; Godwin’s powerful defence of 
them in the Morning Chronicle did much to break 
down the charge. In 1801, four years after the 
death of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin (q.v.), he 
married Mrs Clairmont, who had two children 
already, and a third was born of the marriage. 
So there were poor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who 
died by her own hand ; Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win (1797-1S51), who in 1816 married Shelley ; 

Charles Clairmont; , Claire’Clairmont(1797-1879), 
the mother by Byron of Allegra ; and William 
Godwin (1803-32), to whose posthumous novel, 
Transfusion , a memoir was prefixed by his father. 
A bookselling business long involved Godwin in 
difficulties, and in 1833 he was glad to accept the 
sinecure post of yeoman-usher of the Exchequer. 
His tragedy, Antonio (1800), was hopelessly 
damned. The best of his later prose works are 
The Enquirer (1797), St Leon (1799), and an Essay 
on Sepulchres (1809). He also wrote a Life of 
Chaucer (1803), an Answer to Malthus (1820), 
Lives of the Necromancers (1834), and the novels 

K Fleetwood (1805), Mandeville (1817). and Cloudesley 
. See Ford K. Brown’s Life (1926), and 
iford’s Shelley, Godtuin, and their Circle { 1013). 

Godwin -Austen, Robert Alfred Cloynk 
(1808-84), geologist, was born and died at Shal- 

vJr . Hou8e U6ar Guildford. The Himalayan 
K2, tho second highest mountain in the world, 


was in 1888 named Godwin- Austen, after hin rah 
L ieut.-Col. HENBY HAVERgKAM GODTON-AS£22’ 

I^S. (1834-1923), of the Trlg^nometriSi 

Goebbels, Paul Joseph (1897-1945), bom af 
Rheydt, Rhenish Prussia, studied history and 
philosophy at Heidelberg and elsewhere, took a 
leading part in organising the Nazi party, and 
became Hitler's famous propaganda chief fioptS 
and minister (1933). In. the last throes of the 
regime, with his wife and seven children he cZ 
mitted suicide in Berlin. [Geh'bils.] m ‘ 

Goebel, Karl vo»(l855-1932), German botanist 

wrote Organographie der Pfianzen (trans. 1900-05)! 

Goes. See Van der Goes. 

Goethals, George Washington ( 1858~192 a\ 
chief engineer of the PanamA Canal 1907-14 dvH 
governor of the Canal Zone 1914-16. [Qo-ihodz.^ 

„ Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, was bom in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 28th August 1749 
was first instructed by his father (a lawyer) and bv 
tutors, and as a boy was influenced by the lyrical 
poets of Germany and by the French theatre 
established in Frankfort by the French army of 
occupation ; as well, he had his moods of re- 
ligious feeling, and the pastoral scenes of the Old 
Testament had a peculiar charm for him Tn 
1765-68 he was at the university of Leipzig’ He 
cared not at all for law, and little for lit&a&reaa 
taught there ; and the awakening of his critical 
powers damped his ardour for composition— but 
oniy briefly Love counted much for him, and 
for Katchen Schonkopf (‘ Aennchen/ * Annette'! 
who had displaced Charitas Meixner of Frankfort 
he wrote two little plays : Die Laune dee Ferl 
liebten (1767) and Die MUschuldigen (1768) 
followed by a group of songs. In 1770, after over 
a year of sickness in Frankfort, he went to Stras- 
burg to complete his law studies, but gave more 
time to chemistry, anatomy, literature, and 
antiquities. He fell under Herder’s influence 
through him came to feel the attraction of 
old ballad poetry, of Ossian, of Homer, and of 
Shakespeare. Goldsmith's Vicar especially 
delighted him Friederike, daughter of Pastor 
Brion at Sesenheim, filled his heart with a new 
love, and was the inspiration of some of his 
loveliest lyrics. Having obtained his doctor’s 
degree, he returned (1771) to Frankfort, but 
admitted an advocate, had no heart in his 
profession. His creative genius was folly 
roa&ed, and he completed his plav of / 2 n#i 
von Berlichingen in 1771. Next y&r he was 
engaged in critical work for the Frankfurter 
gelehrte Anzeigen; and to this period belong the 
strikingly-contrasted poems Der Wandere? and 
IFanderers To gain further knowledge 

of law Goethe settled for the summer of 1772 in 
Wetzlar, the seat of the imperial courts of justice. 
1 he months are memorable chiefly for his love 
for Lotte Buff, daughter of a land-stewaid ; but 
she was the betrothed of another, and Goethe 
saved himself by flight.* Early in 1778 he set 
himself to recast the Goetz, A fervour of creation 
now possessed him. To 1773 belong his majestic 
Prometheus, an important group of satirical femes. 
Uie comedy of Erwin und Elmir* (founded on 
Goldsmith s Edwin and Angelina), and the begin- 
nings of Faust. His wonderful Leiden des jungen 
IFertAew (1774) gives as in an essence sdLthe 

spirit of the 18th-century sentimental movement 

of Goethe s most exquisite lyrics belong to 1775 
and are connected with his love for Ida SddW 
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mann. In the summer he visited Switzerland 
with the two Counts Stolberg; in the autumn 
the young Duke of Weimar, Karl August, invited 
him to Weimar ; he accepted the invitation, and 
in November established himself there— for life, 
as it ultimately appeared. A new period of 
activity now began. Made a privy-councillor 
(1776), Goethe set himself strenuously to serve 
the state. By degrees much public work fell into 
his hands and he acquitted himself of every duty 
with masterly intelligence and a rare thorough- 
ness. In 1782 he received a patent of* nobility. 
He helped to form the immature character of the 
duke. The dowager-duchess from the first had 
confidence in him, and by degrees he won the 
esteem of the young wife of Karl August. His 
dearest friend was Charlotte von Stein (q.v.), 
who for ten years was his confidante, his direc- 
tress, the object of his homage. Now Goethe be- 
came interested in the natural sciences. His 
* vertebral theory ’ of the skull (1784), and his later 
theory that all the parts of a plant are variations of 
a type most clearly seen in the leaf, show how his 
observing powers were aided by his imagination. 
Some longer lyrics attest the growth of his 
powers ; but the poem Die Geheimnisse , meant 
to embody his thoughts on the religions of the 
world, is a fragment. His noble dramatic poem, 
Iphigenie , was written in full (1779), but as yet 
only in prose ; in 1777 he began his novel of Wil- 
helm Meister. He had long desired to visit Italy, 
and from the autumn of 1786 to June 1788 he 
was in the south. It was a most fruitful period. 
Egmont was carried to completion (1787); Iphi- 
genie was recast in verse (1786) ; the scene of 
the Witches’ Kitchen was added to Faust ; and 
he sketched a tragedy, Nausikaa . 

On his return to Weimar he was relieved from 
the most irksome of his public duties ; and now 
he took to his home a beautiful girl of humble 
rank, Christiane Vulpius, whom from the first he 
regarded as his wife, thougli the marriage cere- 
mony was not celebrated until October 1806. 
In December 1789 his son August was born. 
Memories of Italy mingle with his love of Chris- 
tiane in the Roman Elegies . In 17S9 he put the 
last touches to the play of Tasso. Next year 
in the seventh volume of his Works appeared a 
great portion of the first part of Faust as ‘ a Frag- 
ment.’ That first part, completed in 1806, did 
not appear until 1808. His studies in optics were 
directed to disproving Newton’s theory of light. 
In 1791 he was entrusted with the control of 
the court theatre at Weimar, and was himself 
roused to dramatic composition. In 1<92 he ac- 
eompanied the duke on the disastrous campaign 
against the French ; next year he was present at 
the siege of Mainz. His friendship with Schiller 
and its fruits fill the memorable years from 
1794 to 1805. Together they worked in the 
Horen , a review designed to elevate the literary 
standard in Germany. Together in the Xenieri 
(1796) they discharged epigrams against the 
literary Philistines. Schiller’s sympathy en- 
couraged Goethe to set to work once more on 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, which more than 
any other work of Goethe exhibits his criticism 
on life. The charming epic-idyl, Hermann und 
Dorothea , belongs to 1796-97. Then he wrote 
several of his finest ballads ; he also translated 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. His 
third and last visit to Switzerland (1797) inter- 
rupted the flow of his creative activity, and the 
works undertaken after his return were of less 
happy conception. The epic Achilleis(17d9) did not 
advance beyond one canto. His drama, Die natur • 


liche Tochter , was designed as part of a trilogy. 
In 1801 he was seriously ill, and painful attacks 
recurred from time to time. In 1808, at the 
Congress of Erfurt, Goethe and Napoleon met. 
Iu 1808-9 was written the novel, Die Wahlver • 
wandtschaften (Elective Affinities). His two 
volumes on light and colour, Zur Farbenlehre, 
were speedily followed by the first part of his 
autobiography — Dichtung und lVahrheit (1811). 
It is a work of the deepest interest, but the fancy 
often overrides the truth. A deep grief came 
to Goethe in 1816 in the death of his wife. The 
Goethe house would have been desolate but that 
in 1S17 his son August brought a bright and 
sweet-tempered wife to dwell there, and Goethe 
erelong found much joy in his three grandchil- 
dren. In 1821 Goethe published Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre , a continuation of the Lehrjahre. 
The book was recast, and finished February 1829. 
From time to time he had worked at the second 
part of Faust; by August 1831 it was at length 
complete. Goethe’s interest in science and art 
was undiminished by age ; he is best seen during 
his later years in his Conversations with Ecker- 
mann. Sorrows came fast towards the end ; his 
older friends disappeared one by one. In 1828 
died the grand-duke; next year, the Duchess 
Luise ; his son in October 1830. Tended by his 
loving daughter-in-law, honoured and reverenced 
by those around him, Goethe died peacefully 
in his arm-chair, 22d March 1832. His body lies 
near that of Schiller in the ducal vault at Weimar. 
Goethe was a man of noble bodily presence both 
in youth and age. His teaching has been styled 
the creed of culture ; it is rather the creed of self- 
development with a view to usefulness— useful 
ness to be effected by activity within wise limits 
See Lives by Diintzer, Lewes, Oscar Browning 
Bielschowsky(trans. 1905-8), Hume Brown (1920), 
Braudes (1915), Ludwig (tr. 1928); criticisms by 
Hettner, Rosenkranz, Scherer, Loeper, Grimm, 
Carlyle, Seeley, Kuno Fischer, Chamberlain, 
M‘Cabe, J. G. Robertson, Stawell and Dickinson 
(1928), Franz (1932); Goethe’s correspondence; 
Eckermann’s Conversations publications of the 
‘ Goethe-Gesellschaft ’ ; bibliography in Hirzel’s 
Verzeichniss einer Gocthe-Bibliothek. Among many 
translations of Faust are those by Bayard Taylor 
and Anna Swanwick. [Geh-teh.] 

Goetz von Berlichingen. See Gotz. 

Goffe, William (c. 1605-79), regicide, born at 
Stanmer rectory, Sussex, became major-general 
in the Parliamentary army, sat in the House of 
Commons, and signed Charles I.’s death-warrant. 
In 1660 he fled to America, and lived for many 
years in seclusion at Hadley, Mass. There in 
1675, according to tradition, he put himself at the 
head of the citizen force, repelled an Indian attack, 
then disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

Gogh, Vincent van (1853-90), Dutch Post- 
impressionist painter, born at Groot-Zundert, N. 
Brabant, studied at Antwerp and Paris, became 
insane, and shot himself at Auvers-sur-Oise. 


Gogol, Nicolai Vasilievitch, born at Soro- 
hintsi in Poltava, 31st March 1809, in 1829 
ettled in St Petersburg, and became famous 
h rough two series of stories of Little Russia 
L831-34). One of the best of Russian comedies 
j The Inspector-General (1836), exposing the 
orruption, ignorance, and vanity of the pro- 
incial officials. His masterpiece, Dead Souls 
1837) Is a story reflecting the more sordid aspects 
,f provincial life. (Mrs Garnett issued a transla- 
ion of his plays in 1926.) After unsatisfactory 
,rials of official life, and of public teaching, includ. 
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tog university history lectures at St Petersburg 
In 1834, Gogol left Russia in 1836 to live abroad, 
mostly in Rome, until 1846, when he returned to 
Russia. He died at Moscow, 3d March 1852. 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna (1866-1916), a Mah- 
ratta who did much to promote the educational 
and other interests of his fellow-Indians. 

Golding, Richard ( 1785-1865), a London en- 
graver after West, Lawrence, &c. 

Goldmark, Carl, composer, was born in 1830 
at Keszthely, Hungary, studied in Vienna, pro- 
duced Die Konigin von Saba (1875) and other 
operas, &c., and died 1st January 1915. 

Goldoni, Carlo, dramatist, was born at Venice, 
25th February 1707. He studied for the law, but 
his heart was set upon play-writing. A tragedy, 
Btlisario (1732), proved a hit ; but he soon dis- 
covered that his forte was comedy, and set himself 
to effect a revolution in the Italian comic stage. 
He spent several years in wandering over north 
Italy, until in 1740 he settled in his birthplace, 
where for twenty years he poured forth comedy 
after comedy. In 1761 he undertook to write for 
the Italian theatre in Paris, and was attached to 
the French court until the Revolution. He died 
6th February 1793. His collected works (1823-27) 
fill 17 vols. See Helen Zinimern’s Selection of 
his Comedies (1892), his own Memoircs (1787), and 
Life by Chattield Taylor (1915). [ Gol-do'nee .] 

Goldschmidt, Madame (Jenny Lind), a so- 
ratio singer, born of humble family at Stock- 
olm, 1820, at nine entered the court theatre 
school of singing, in 1838 appeared as Agatha in 
Der Freischiitz , Alice in Robert le Diable } &c. In 
1841 she went to Paris to receive lessons from 
Garcia. In 1847-48 in London she gained an ex- 
traordinary popularity. After 1849 she left the 
Btage, and sang only at concerts. Her earnings 
were largely devoted to founding and endowing 
musical scholarships and charities in Sweden and 
England. In 1852 the ‘ Swedish Nightingale * mar- 
ried Otto Goldschmidt (1829-1907) of Hamburg, 
her pianist. She sang for the last time at Dus- 
seldorf (1870). In 1883-86 she was professor of 
singing at the Royal College of Music. Pro- 
foundly religious and much beloved, she died 
near Malvern, 2d November 1887. See Memoir 
by Canon Scott Holland and W. S. Rockstro 
(1891). [Golld'shmit.] 

Goldschmidt, Meier Aaron (1819-87), Danish 
novelist, was born at Vordingborg of Jewish 
parentage. See his Autobiography (1877). 

Goldsmith, Oliver, was born probably at 
Elphin in Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas in 
Longford, 10th November (o.s.) 1730 or 1728, his 
father being curate to the rector of Kilkenny 
West. After attending various local schools he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a ‘sizar* in 
June 1744, but showed no exceptional ability. 
In 1747 he was involved in a college riot, and 
finally ran away ; but, matters being patched 
up by his elder brother, returned, ana took his 
B.A. in February 1749. His uncle (the father 
was dead) wished him to qualify for orders, but 
ho was rejected by the Bishop of Elphin; 
thereupon he started for America, but got no 
farther than Cork. He was next equipped 
with £50 to study law in London ; this dis- 
appeared at a Dublin gaming-table. In 1762 
he went to Edinburgh to study physic, and 
stayed there nearly two years, but was more 
noted for his social gifts than his professional 
acquirements. He drifted to Leyden, again lost 


at play what money he had, and finally set out 
to make the ‘ grand tour * on foot. After wan- 
dering through Flanders, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and obtaining, either at Louvain or Padua, 
a dubious degree as M.B., he returned to Eng. 
land in 1756, with a few halfpence in his pockets, 
and became an apothecary s assistant. For a 
time he practised as a poor physician in South- 
wark, then was proof-reader to Richardson, and 
next usher in Dr Milner’s ‘classical academy* at 
Peekham. Griffiths of the Monthly Review re- 
tained him (for a few mouths) as author-of-all- 
work ; and in February 1758 appeared his first 
definite work, a translation of the Memoirs of 
Jean Marteillie, a persecuted French Protestant. 
Dr Milner had promised to obtain for him a 
berth as factory surgeon on the Coromandel 
coast; to get funds for his outfit he set about 
an Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning 
in Europe. But the nomination fell through, 
and in December he endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to pass at Surgeons’ Hall for the humbler post of 
hospital mate. After he had pawned his clothes 
and been threatened with a debtor’s prison, the 
Enquiry (1759) attracted some notice, and better 
days dawned on Goldsmith. He started The 
Bee (1759), and contributed to The Busy Body 
and The Lady's Magazine. Then came overtures 
from Smollett and Newbery the bookseller. For 
the British Magazine of the former he wrote some 
of his best essays ; for the Public Ledger of the 
latter the Chinese Letters (1760-61 ; republished 
as The Citizen of the World). In May 1761 he 
moved to 6 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
where, in the same month, he was visited 
by Johnson. In 1762 he published a Life of 
Beau Nash. In 1764- the ‘Literary Club’ was 
founded, and he was one of its nine original 
members. His anonymous History of England 
was followed in December 1764 by The Traveller , 
a poem which gave him a foremost place among 
the minstrels of the day. The Vicar of Wake- 
field (1766) secured his reputation as a novelist. 
The Good Natur'd Man, a comedy (1768), was a 
moderate success. But he again escaped from 
enforced compilation (Histories of Rome, &c., 
Histoi'y of Animated Nature) with his best poeti- 
cal effort, The Deserted Village (1770) ; and three 
years afterwards achieved the highest dramatic 
honours by She Stoops to Conquer. A year later 
(April 4, 1774) he died in his chambers at 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, of a fever. He was buried 
in the burial-ground of the Temple Church, and 
the club erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. In the year of his death were 
published the unfinished rhymed sketches called 
Retaliation, and in 1776 The Haunch of Kenison. 
Goldsmith died £2000 in debt. -As a man, 
despite many obvious faults, he was warm- 
hearted and generous, and full of unfeigned love 
and pity for humanity. As a writer, in addition 
to the most fortunate mingling of humour and 
tenderness, he possessed that native charm of 
style which ueither learning nor labour can 
acquire. Collected Letters and New Sssaye appeared 
in 1928. See Lives by James Prior (1887), John 
Forster, Washington Irving, W. Black, Austin 
Dobson. Ashe King, Moore (1910); aud the works 
(edited by Gibbs, 1884-86). 

GoldBtiioker, Theodor, (1821-72), born of 
Jewish parents at Konigsberg, from 1862 was pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in University College, London. 

Gollanoz, Sir Israel (1864-1980; kt. 1919k 
born in London, in 1906-80 professor of English 
Literature at King’s College, was an authority on 
early English texts, and secretary of the British 
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Academy.— His brother, Sir Hermann Gollancz 
( 1852-1930 ; kfc. 1923), was professor of Hebrew at 
University College from 1902. 

Goltz, Colmar, Freiherr von der (1843-1916), 
German field-marshal, born at Bielkenfeld, wrote 
Nation in Arms (1883), &c., reorganised the Otto- 
man army (1883-95), and died in command of a 
Turkish force. 

Gomarus, or Gomar, Francis (1563-1641), 
theologian, bom at Bruges. As divinity professor 
at Leyden (1594) he signalised himself by his 
hostility to his colleague, Arminius. At the 
synod of Port (1618) he secured the Arminians’ 
expulsion from the Reformed Church. 

Gomm, Sir William Maynard (1784-1875; 
field-marshal, 1868), born in Barbados, served in 
the Napoleonic Wars, and commanded in India, 
1850-55. 

Gomme, Sir George Laurence (1853-1916), 
born in London, wrote on folklore and London. 

Compels, Samuel (1850-1924), American anti- 
socialist labour leader, born in London, went to 
U.S.A. in 1863, and helped to found the American 
Federation of Labour, of which he was long 
president. See his Autobiography (1925). 

Goncharov, or Gontcharoff, Ivan Alexandro- 
vich (1812-91), Russian novelist, born at Simbirsk, 
wrote Oblomov (1857 ; trans. 1915). 


Goncourt, Edmond and Jules de, French 
novelists, born, the former at Nancy 26th May 
1822 the latter at Paris 17th December 1830. 
Artists primarily, in 1849 they set out to traverse 
France for water-colour sketches. Their note- 
books made them writers as well as artists. The 
important work of the De Goncourt brothers 
commenced when, after collaborating in studies 
in history and art (especially Japanese art), they 
took to novel-writing. Their task was to unite 
by means of a plot a multitude of observed facts, 
and to cast around these an atmosphere which 
should illumine them. Their subject is not so 
much the passions as the manners of the 19th 
century, and their sense of the enormous in- 
fluence of environment and habit upon man 
necessitated a close study of contemporary 
life. The first of these novels, Les Homines de 
Lettres (I860 ; new ed. as Charles Dcmailly ), was 
followed by Sceur Philomene (1861), lienee Mau- 
perin (1864), Germinie Lacerteux (1865), Manette 
Salomon (1867), and Madame Gervaisais (1869). 
The last is their greatest novel ; its sharp and 
painful analysis was too close a reflex of them- 
selves. After Jules’s death on 20th June 1870, 
Edmond, who lived till 16th July 1896, issued 
the extraordinarily popular La Fille Elisa (1878), 
La Faustin (1882), and Chtne (1885). The in- 
teresting Idees et Sensations (I860) had already 
revealed their morbid hyper-acuteness of sensa- 
tion, and La Maison d'un Artiste (1881) had 
shown their patient love for bne-a-broc; the 
Lettres de Jules de Goncourt (1885), and still more 
the Journal des Goncourt (9 vols. 1888-96), dis- 
closed their conception of fiction and their 
methods. Edmond, by will, founded the Gon- 
court Academy to foster fiction. See PaulBour- 
cet’s Nouveaux Essais de Psychology (188o), ana 
Belloc and Shedlock’s Letters and Journals of 
E. and J. de Goncourt (2 vols. 1894). [Gon^-koor. ) 

Gohdinet, Edmond (1828-88), dramatist, was 
born at Lauriere in Haute-Vienne, and died in 
Paris. See Life by Besson (2d ed. 1890). 

Gondomar', Diego Sarmiento de Acu£a, 
Conde dk, as Spanish ambassador in England 


1613-21 laboured to arrange the marriage of 
Prince Charles with the Infanta. 

Gon'gora. Luis de Gongora y Argote, Spanish 
lyric poet, was born at Cordoba, 11th June 1561, 
studied law, but in 1606 took orders and became 
a prebendary of Cdrdoba, and eventually chaplain 
to Philip III. He died 23d May 1027. Gongora \s 
earlier writings — sonnets, lyrics, odes, ballads, 
and songs — are inspired with much true poetic 
feeling. His later works, consisting for the most 
part of longer poems, such as Solidades y Polifemo , 
Piramo y Tisbe, are executed in an entirely 
novel style, which his followers designated the 
stilo culto. It is florid, pedantic, and obscure. 
See Churton’s Gongora (2 vols. Loud. 1862). 

Gonsalvo di Cor dova (Gonzalo Herndndez y 
Aguilar), ‘the Great Captain,’ was born at Mon- 
tilla near Cbrdoba, loth March 1453. He served 
with distinction against, the Moors of Granada, 
and afterwards in Portugal. Sent to assist Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples against the French (1495), 
he conquered the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and expelled the French. When the par- 
tition of Naples was determined upon in 1500, 
Gonsalvo again set out for Italy, but first took 
Zanteand Cephaloniafrom the Turks, and restored 
them to the Venetians. He then landed in Sicily, 
occupied Naples and Calabria, and demanded from 
the French that they should keep the compact. 
This demand being rejected, war was waged with 
varied success ; but ultimately Gonsalvo won a 
great battle (1503), and secured Naples to Spain. 
Recalled in 1506, and treated by the king with 
neglect, Gonsalvo withdrew to his estates in 
Granada, and died 2d December 1515. 

Gonville, Edmund. See Caius. 

Gonza'ga, a princely family named from a 
small town in the province of Mantua, who ruled 
Mantua for three centuries, and from 1432 were 
marquises, from 1530 dukes of Mantua. They 
were the champions of the imperial interests, and 
were always at war with the Visconti Dukes 
of Milan. The tenth and last Duke of Mantua, 
who had sided with the French, was deprived by 
the Emperor Joseph I. of his states, and died in 
exile in 1708. The Dukes of Montferrat were a 
branch of the Gonzagas. 

Gonzaga, Luigi, known as St Aloysius, was 
born in the castle of Castiglione near Brescia, 
9th March 1568. Renouncing his marquisate, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1585. In a plague 
at Rome he devoted himself to the care of the 
sick ; and, stricken by the malady, died 21st June 
1591. He was canonised in 1726. See the Italian 
Life bv Cepari (Eng. trans. by Father Goldie, 
1891), that by E. H. Thompson (new ed. 1893), 
and Aubrey de Vere’s Essays (1888). 

Gonzaga, Thomaz Antonio (1744-1809), Portu- 
guese poet, wrote under the pseudonym ‘ Dirceu.’ 

Gonzales, Emmanuel (1815-87), a French 
novelist of Spanish origin, born at Saintes. 

Gooch, Sir Daniel (1816-89), engineer, born at 
Bedlington, Northumberland, was G.W.R. loco- 
motive superintendent 1837-64, and then distin- 
guished himself in submarine telegraphy. He 
was made a baronet in 1866. He died at his 
Berkshire seat, Clewer Park. See his Diaries 
edited by Sir Theodore Martin (1892). 

Good, John Mason (1764-1827), born at Epping, 
studied medicine in London, and from 1793 com- 
bined the practice of medicine with the most 
miscellaneous literary activity. His writings em- 
brace poems, translations of Job, the Song of 
Songs, and Lucretius, essays on prisons, and a 
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history of medicine. He helped Dr Olinthus 
Gregory to produce an encyclopaedia (1813). 

Goodall, Frederick, son of the engraver Ed- 
ward Goodall (1795-1870), was born in London, 
September 17, 1822. When seventeen he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy ‘ French Soldiers playing 
Cards,’ which was followed by ‘ Raising the May- 
pole’ (1851), ‘Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate’ 
(1856), ‘Reciting Tasso’ (1859), 'Rising of the 
Nile’ (1865), ‘Sheep-washing near the Pyramids’ 
'1876), ‘Flight into Egypt’ (1885), &c. A.R.A. 
(1853) and R. A. (1863), he died 29th July 1904. 

Goode, George Brown (1851-96), ichthyolo- 
gist, was born at New Albany, Indiana. 

Goodman, Godfrey (1583 - 1656), born at 
Ruthin, in 1617 became a canon of Windsor, in 
1621 dean of Rochester, and in 1623 Bishop of 
Gloucester ; a crypto- Roman-Catholic from 1635, 
about 1650 he settled in London. 

Goodrich, Samuel Griswold (1793-1860), ‘Peter 
Parley,’ was born at Ridgefield, Conn., and edited 
in Boston The Token (1828-42), to which he con- 
tributed poems, tales, and essays, and in which 
the best of Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-told Tales’ 
appeared. He published some two hundred 
volumes, mostly for the young; many of them 
became popular in Great Britain. See his Story 
of my own Life (1862). 


Goodsir, John (1814-67), anatomist, born at 
Anstruther, studied at St Andrews, and was ap- 
prenticed to a dentist in Edinburgh, attending 
the medical classes there the while. In 1846 he 
became professor of Anatomy at Edinburgh. See 
Memoir by Sir Win. Turner (1868). 

Goodwin, Charles Wycliffe (1817-78), Egypt- 
ologist, was born at Lynn, and from 1865 was a 
judge at Shanghai and Yokohama.— His brother, 
Harvey Goodwin (1818-91), graduated as second 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1840, and in 1S58 be- 
came dean of Ely, in 1869 bishop of Carlisle. See 
Life by Rawnsley (1896). 

Goodyear, Charles (1800-60), born at New 
Haven, Conn., failed as an iron-manufacturer, 
and in 1834 took to india-rubber. Amid poverty 
and ridicule he pursued the experiments which 
ended, in 1844, in the invention of vulcanised 
rubber. See Pierce’s Trials of an Inventor (1866). 

Googe, Barnabe (1540-94), poet, was born 
at Alvinghatn in Lincolnshire, studied both at 
Cambridge and Oxford, travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and became one of the gentlemen- 
pensioners of Queen Elizabeth. Ilis best works 
are a series of eight eclogues and his Cupido 
Conquered. A collection of his Eclogues, Epi- 
taphs, and Sonnets was published by Edward 
Arber in 1871. 


Goppert, Heinrich Robert (1800-84), botanist, 
from 1831 was a professor at Breslau. 

Gorohakov. See Gortschakoff. 


Gordianus, Marcus Antoni us, descended from 
the Gracchi, was twice consul, and next pro- 
consul of Africa. The tyranny of the Emperor 
Maximinus excited a rebellion in Africa, and 
Gordianus, then in his eightieth year, was pro- 
claimed omporor (288), his son being copjofned 
with him. But when, a month later, the 
younger Gordianus was defeated and slain, the 
elder committed suicide.— His grandson, Marcus 
Antonius Gordianus (225-44), was elevated by 
the Praetorians to the rank of Augustus in 288. 
He marched in 242 against the Persians and re- 
lieved Antioch, but was assassinated. 


Gordon, The Family of, takes its origin and 
name from the lands of Gordon in Berwickshire 
became lords of Strathbogie in 1357, and in! 
creased their domains and dignities, till in 1446 
the head of the house became Earl of Huntly. 
His son was chancellor in 1498-1501, and his son 
commanded the left wing at Flodden.— Georgb 
fourth Earl (1514-62), was lieutenant of the north 
and chancellor of the realm, but, when stripped by 
the Crown of his new earldom of Moray, rushed 
into revolt and fell at Corrichie. — George 
sixth Earl (1562-1636), was head of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, defeated at Glenlivet a 
royal force under the Earl of Argyll in 1594 
but, submitting to the king, was pardoned and 
made Marquis of Huntly in 1599. — His son 
George, the second Marquis, espoused the royal 
cause in the civil war, and was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh in 1649.— His son Lewis was restored by 
Charles II. in 1651. — George, fourth Marquis 
(1643-1716), was created Duke of Gordon in 1684 
and held Edinburgh Castle for James VII. at the 
Revolution. — Alexander, second Duke (c. 1678— 
1728), was also a Jacobite, and his third son 
Lord Lewis Gordon, died an exile at Montreal! 
in 1754.— Cosmo George, the third Duke, died in 
1752, leaving three sons. The youngest was Lord 
George Gordon (q.v.); the eldest, Alexander, 
fourth Duke (c. 1745-1827), was the author of the 
well-known song, ‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.’— His 
wife, the sprightly Jane Maxwell (c. 1749-1812X 
was known as the ‘ beautiful Duchess of Gordon ’ 
Geo roe, fi fth Duke (1770-1836), died without issue 
when the title of Duke of Gordon became extinct! 
and that of Marquis of Huntly was adjudged to 
the Earl of Aboyne. The estates went to the 
Duke’s nephew, Charles, fifth Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, grandson of the fourth Duke of 
Gordon; and his son, the sixth Duke of Rich- 
mond, was in 1876 created also Duke of Gordon, 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon (1774-1864), wife 
of the fifth Duke, was a woman of eminent piety 
(see her Life and Letters, 1866). 

Lord John Gordon, second son of the first 
Marquis of Huntly, was made Viscount Mel- 
gum and Lord Aboyne in 1627 ; on 18th October 
1630 he was burned to death in the Crichtons’ 
tower of Frendraught. Viscount Aboyne was 
the style after 1632, Earl of Aboyne after 1660, 
and Marquis of Huntly after 1836. See the 
eleventh Marquis’s Records of Aboyne (New Spald- 
ing Club, 1894).— About 1512 the second sou of 
the second Earl of Huntly married the Coun- 
tess of Sutherland, and was progenitor of the 
Gordon Earls of Sutherland. See the History if 
the Earldom (1813), written in 1680 by Sir Robert 
Gordon of Gordonstown (1580-1656), the twelfth 
Earl’s fourth son.— William of Gordon (1806-29), 
second son of Sir Adam of Gordon, was the pro- 
genitor of Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar (1699-r 
1634), created in 1633 Viscount Kenuiure. William, 
sixth Viscount, was beheaded in 1716 for his 
share in the rebellion. The peerage, then for- 
feited, was restored in 1824, but died out with 
Adam, the ninth Viscount, in 1847*— The Gordons 
of Earls ton, famous in Covenanting annals, were 
a cadet branch of the Lochinvar line.— Accord- 
ing to tradition the Earls of Aberdeen (q.v.) are 
descended from an illegitimate brother 01 Sir 
Adam of Gordon, killed at Homildon in 1408.— 
Among other members of the House of Gordon 
were Colonel John Gordon, one of the assassins 
of Wallenstein; Gordon Pasha; and, through 
his mother, Lord Byron. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay, poet, was bora At 
Fayal in the Asores in 1888, the sou of a retired 
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army-captain. Educated in England, at twenty 
he sailed to S. Australia. There and in Victoria 
he occupied himself as police-trooper, horse- 
breaker, and livery-stable keeper, withal the best 
gentleman steeplechase-rider in the colonies. A 
fall, financial losses, and fear of failure as a poet 
affecting his mind, he blew out his brains at 
Brighton, near Melbourne, 24th June 1870. He 
had published Sea-spray and Smoke-drift (1867), 
Ashtaroth (1867), and Bush Ballads and Galloping 
Rhymes (1870). ‘ The Sick Stock-rider ’ is a vivid 

picture of bush-life ; but the best verse of this 
so-called ‘first of Australian poets’ is English in 
subiect and sentiment. See editions of the Poems 
by Robb (1912) and Sladen (with Life, 1934) ; also 
Humphris and Sladen’s A. L. Gordon (1912). 

Gordon, Charles George (‘Gordon Pasha’), 
was born at Woolwich, 2Sth January 1833, fourth 
son of General Gordon, R.A., and descended 
from a cadet branch of the House of Huntly. 
He entered Woolwich Academy in 1847, and 
the Royal Engineers in 1852 ; served before 
Sebastopol from January 1855 to the end of the 
siege; and in 1856-57 was engaged in surveying 
the new frontiers between Turkey and Russia. 
In 1860 he went to China and took part in the 
capture of Peking and the destruction of the 
Summer Palace. In 1863-64, in command of a 
Chinese force, he fought thirty-three actions 
against the Taipings and took numerous walled 
towns, effectually crushing the formidable re- 
bellion— a feat that placed ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ in 
the foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. In 
1865-71 he was for six years engaged in the 
ordinary engineer duties at Gravesend, devoting 
his spare moments to relieving the want and 
misery of the poor, visiting the sick, teaching, 
feeding, and clothing the waifs and strays. In 
1871-72 he was on the Danube Navigation Com- 
mission ; in 1873 he accepted employment under 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, and took up Sir Samuel 
Baker’s work of opening up the vast regions 
of the equatorial Nile. A chain of posts was 
established along the Nile, steamers were placed 
above the last of the rapids, and the navigation of 
Lake Albert was successfully accomplished ; but 
realising that his efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade must remain unsuccessful unless his power 
extended to the vast plain countries lying west 
of the Nile basin, Gordon returned to England in 
1876. Going out again in 1877, he was appointed 
governor of the entire Soudan, from the Second 
Cataract of the Nile to the Great Lakes, and from 
the Red Sea to the head-waters of the streams 
that fall into Lake Chad. During the next 
three years he traversed in all directions this 
vast territory. Neither the numbers of his 
enemies nor the fiercest sun could check his 
energy. His presence awed the wild tribes into 
obedience, and for the first time the Soudan saw 
law and justice united with government. Early 
in 1880 all this ceased— Gordon resigned his com- 
mand, feeling that under the new system estab- 
lished in Cairo there was no place for his work. 
He made a short visit to India and China ; but 
the close of 1880 found him in Ireland propound- 
ing a scheme of land-law improvement. For a 
year he volunteered to take another officer’s duty 
in the Mauritius, and from Mauritius proceeded 
to the Cape in colonial employment, returning 
finally to England in the close of 1882. Almost 
the whole of 1883 was spent in Palestine in quiet 
and reflection. Early in 1884 he was asked by the 
British government to proceed once more to the 
Soudan to extricate the Egyptian garrisons from 
amongst the revolted natives, and to proclaim the 


separation of the country from Egyptian rule. 
A month after he reached Khartoum it was 
invested by the troops of the Maluli. The siege 
had lasted live months when a relief expedition 
was organised in England. In September the 
advance up the Nile began, and early in Novem- 
ber the troops entered the Soudan at the Second 
Cataract. After two months’ arduous labour 
the advance arrived on 28th January 1885 in the 
neighbourhood of Khartoum. It was too late. 
The place had been taken two days earlier, and 
Gordon had fallen. See the works of Bernard 
Allen (1931, 1933) ; also Birkbeck Hill’s Gordon in 
Central Africa (1SS1); Gordon's own Refections in 
Palestine (1884), Last Journals (1885), and Letters 
to his Sister ( 1 S 8 S) ; the Lives of him by Hake 
(18S4-85), Arch. Forbes (1884), his brother, Sir 
Henry Gordon (1886), Sir W. F. Butler (1889), 
D. Boulger (2 vols. 1896), and Buchan (1934) ; and 
for Gordon’s impracticability as an official, Lord 
Cromer’s Modern Egypt (1908). 

Gordon, Lord George, was born in London, 
26th December 1751, the third son of the third 
Duke of Gordon. From Eton he entered the 
navy ; retired as a lieutenant in 1772 ; and elected 
in 1774 M.P. for Ludgersliall, Wiltshire, rendered 
himself conspicuous by the freedom and ability 
with which he attacked both sides. A bill having 
in 1778 passed for the relief of Roman Catholics 
from certain disabilities, Lord George, as presi- 
dent of a Protestant association, headed (2d June 
1780) a mob of 50,000 persons, who marched in 
procession to the House of Commons to present 
a petition for ifs repeal. Dreadful five days’ 
riots ensued, during which many Catholic chapels 
and private houses, Newgate, and the house of 
the cnief-justice, Lord Mansfield, were destroyed. 
On the 7th the troops were called out, and 285 of 
the rioters were reported killed, 173 wounded, 
and 139 arrested, 21 being executed. Property 
to the amount of £180,000 was destroyed in the 
riots. Lord George was tried for high-treason; 
but Erskine’s defence got him off. In 1787 he 
was convicted for a libel on Marie Antoinette. 
He withdrew to Holland, but, being sent back, 
was committed to Newgate, where he died 1st 
Nov. 1793, having become a proselyte to Judaism. 
Sec Life by Dr R. Watson (1795), Dickens's Bar • 
naby Rudge , and J. P. de Castro’s study (1926). 

Gordon, James. See Gordon, Robert. 

Gordon, Sir John Watson (1788-1864), born 
at Edinburgh, on Raeburn’s death in 1823 suc- 
ceeded him as the first portrait - painter ot 
Scotland. In 1850 he was elected P.R.S.A. and 
knighted, and in 1851 he became an R.A. Nearly 
every man of note in Scotland sat to him, among 
them Dr Chalmers and Lord Dalhousie. 

Gordon, Lord Lewis. See Gordon ( Family of). 

Gordon, Lucie, Lady Duff-, only child of John 
Austin (q.v.), was born in London, 24th June 1821, 
and in 1840 married Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon 
(1811-72). She translated from the German Nie- 
buhr’s Gods and Heroes of Greece (1842), Mein- 
hold’s Amber Witch (1844), French in Algiers 
(1845), Feuerbach’s Criminal Tricds (1846), Ranke’s 
House of Brandenburg and Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian (with her husband’s help, 1849 and 1853). 
In 1861-62 she visited the Cape of Good Hope 
for her health, and thence penned her vivacious 
Letters from the Cape. After her return she went 
to Egypt, whither she had to retreat in 1863 again. 
She died at Cairo 14th July 1869. Her Letters from 
Egypt (1863) and Last Letters from Egypt (1875) form 
her bestcontributionto literature. See books by 
her daughter Janet Ross(lSS8), Waterfield (1937). 
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Gordon, Patrick, soldier of fortune, was bom 1 
at Easter Auchleuchries, Aberdeenshire, 31st 
March 1635. Brought up a Catholic, at sixteen 
he bailed for Danzig, and entered the Jesuit 
college of Braunsberg ; but, unable to bear its 
austerity, he escaped in 1653 and led an unsettled 
life, until in 1655 he entered the service of Sweden, 
then at war with Poland. During the next six 
years he was repeatedly made prisoner, and as 
often took service with his captors, until again 
retaken. In 1661 he joined the Muscovite stan- 
dard ; and here his services in disciplining the 
Russian soldiers gained him rapid promotion— 
he was made colonel in 1665. The tsar sent him 
on a mission to England in 1666 ; and though on 
his return he fell into disgrace, during 1670-76 
he was subduing the Cossacks in the Ukraine, in 
1677 defending Russia against Turks and Tartars. 
In 1685, now lieutenant-general, he visited Eng- 
land and Scotland. James II. wished him to 
enter the English service, but he was not allowed 
to quit Russia. In 1688 he was made general, and 
next year Tsar Peter owed to Gordon his signal 
triumph over the conspirators. In 1698 he 
crushed the revolt of the Strelitzes. He died 
29th November 1699. See Dr Robertson’s edition 
of parts of his Diary (Spalding Club, 1859). 

Gordon, Robert (1580-1661), of Straloch, 
along with his son, James (c. 1616-86), who was 
minister of Rothiemay, Banffshire, completed 
Pont’s Scottish maps for Blaeu’s Atlas. The son 
also wrote Scots Affairs 1624-51 (Spalding Club, 
1841). — A grandson, Robert Gordon (1665- 
1732), founded a boys' school at Aberdeen. 

Gordon, Sm Robert (1647-1704), of Gordons- 
town, Elginshire, a mechanician and reputed 
warlock. See also GORDON {Family of ). 

Gordon-Cumming. See Cumming. 

Gore, Mrs Catherine Grace Frances (born 
Moody ; 1799-1861), born at East Retford, 
Notts, was a prolific and immensely popular 
writer of clever novels, mainly of fashionable 
life. 

Gore, Charles (1853-1932), bishop of Worcester 
(1901), Birmingham (1904), Oxford (1911-19), 
was nephew of the 4th Earl of Arran and was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford. He edited the 
Broad-High church Lux Mundi (1890) and wrote 
many theological works. See Life by Prestige 
(1935). 

Gttrgei, Arthur (1818-1916), bom at Toporcz 
in North Hungary, during the revolt of 1848 
compelled Jellachich and his 10,000 Croats to 
capitulate at Ozora (7th October), but was driven 
back by Windlschgrfttz. As Hungarian com- 
mander-in-chief he relieved Komorn Iby inflicting 
a scries of severe defeats on the Austrians, 
practically driving them out of the country. 
Though almost constantly at feud with Kossuth 
and a provisional government, he in 1849 
accepted the ministry of war, but by delays and 
jealousies the enemy gained numerous ad- 
vantages, and Gttrgei was repeatedly defeated. 
On 11th August he was nominated dictator, and 
two days later surrendered with his army of 
24,000 men the Russian commander, Rildlger, 
at VilAgoa near Arad. Gttrgei was imprisoned at 
Klagenfurt, but eventually set at liberty. Kos- 
suth accused him of treachery. He vigorously 
replied in Mein Leben und Wirken in 1848 und 
1849 f 1852), and the charge is now exploded. In 
1868 ho returned to Hungary. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando (c. 1666-1647), • the 
father of colonisation in America,* was bom at 
Ashton in Somerset. He founded two Plymouth 
companies (1606-10 and 1020-35) for planting 
lands in New England, in 1630 received a charter 


constituting him proprietor of Maine, and died 
at Bristol. His grandson sold his rishtA 
Massachusetts in 1677 for £1250. 0 

Gorgias (c. 485 -c. 380), Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, bom at Leontlni, Sicily, came to 
Athens as ambassador in 427, and, settling in 
Greece, won wealth and fame as a peripatetic 
teacher of eloquence. His philosophy was a 
nihilism. Plato'B dialogue Gorgias is written 
against him . O f two works d oubtfully attributed 
the best edition is by Blass (2nd ed. Lelp. 188D 
Gorham, George Cornelius (1787-1857) born 
at St Neots and a fellow of Queens’ Colleee 
Cambridge, was in 1847, for denying uncondi- 
tional regeneration in baptism, refused institu- 
tion to the living of Brampford Speke, Devon bv 
the Bishop of Exeter and afterwards (1849)* bv 
the Court of Arches, but in the end (1851) was 
instituted following reversal of the decision bv 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council 3 
G6ring, Hermann Wilhelm, bom in 1893 at 
Rosenheim, Bavaria, was a famous airman of 
the First World War, took part in the abortive 
Nazi Munich rising of 1923, and on Hitler’s 
eventual accession in 1933 became one of hiB 
chief collaborators, creator and head (marshal 
1940) of the air force {Lufttoaffe) and from 1930 
economic dictator of Germany, first in peace and 
then,in war. In 1939 he had been named bv 
Hitler his successor, but jn the last days of th#i 
regime he disappeared, to be taken by the 
Americans. Condemned to death at Nflrnberg 
he escaped execution by suicide, 16th October 1946 * 
Gorky, Maxim , is the pen-name of Alexei Maxil 
movich Peshkov ( 1868-1936), bom at Nizhni Nov- 
gorod (now Gorky), and successively pedlar, scul- 
lery-boy, gardener, dock-hand, tramp, and great 
Russian novelist. An uncompromising realist 
he deals largely with the seamy side of character! 
Involved in strike troubles and imprisoned in 
1905, he lived abroad till 1914, thereafter engag- 
ing in revolutionary propaganda. See his Auto- 
biography (1915 el seq.\ and Life by Dillon (19021 
Garres, Johann Joseph von (1776-1848), born 
at Coblenz, in 1812 became the literary centre of 
the national movement. Denouncing absolutism 
with great energy, he angered the Prussian govern- 
ment, and had to flee the country ( 1820). In 1827 
he was made professor of Literature at Munich 
where he devoted himself to literature and control 
versial theology. His chief work was his Christ* 
liche Mystik (1842 ; new ed. 1879). [Gehr-rezA 
Gorst, Sm John Eldon (1835-1916), bom at 
Preston, was a gifted member of the Fourth 
party, Conservative party, and, ultimately 
Liberal party.— Sm Eldon Gorst (1861-1911). 
British Agent in Egypt (1907), was his son. 

Gort, John Standish Surtees Prbndergast 
Vereker, 6th Viscount (1886-1946), British 
field-marshal (1943), served in the First World 
War (V.C. 1918) and in the Seoond was com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces overwhelmed 
in the initial German victories of 1940. After- 
wards he was governor of Gibraltar in 1941-42 
and of Malta fron 1942 till 1944, when he beoame 
high commiss ioner for Palestine and Transjordan, 
Gorton, Samuel, founder of the obscure and 
extinct Beet of * Gortonites,* was horn at Gorton, 
Lancashire, and emigrated In 1636 to New Eng- 
land, where he died at Warwick in 1677. 

Gortsohakoff, or Gorchakov, Prince Alex- 
ander Michaelovich. bom at St Petersburg in 
1798, ambassador at Vienna (1854-66), suooeeded 
Nesselrode as foreign minister. As chancellor 
of the empire (1863) he was, till Bismarck's rise, 
the most powerful minister in Euro 
secured Austrian neutrality in 
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German war of 1870, and he it was who in 1871 
freed Russia from the treaty of Paris (1S56). 
After the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the repudiation of the treaty of San Stefano, and 
the signing of the treaty of Berlin his influence 
began to wane, and lie retired in 1882. He died 
at Baden-Baden, 1st March 1SS3. See Klaczko’s 
Two Chancellors (Eng. trans. 1876).— His cousin, 
Prince Michael Gortschakoff (1795-1861), 
served against the French in 1812-14 and the 
Turks in 1828-29. He distinguished himself dur- 
ing the Polish revolution of 1831, and in Hungary 
in 1849. On the outbreak of the Crimean war he 
commanded in the Danubian Principalities, and, 
now commander-in-chief in the Crimea (1855), was 
defeated on the Tchernaya, but recovered his 
laurels by his gallant defence of Sebastopol. 


Gosohen, George Joachim (1831-1907), from 
1901 Viscount Goschen of Hawkhurst, was the 
son of a German merchant in London, and grand- 
son of a famous Leipzig bookseller, Georg J° acl “' n 
Goschen (1752-1828). In 1863 lie published The 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges, and became Liberal 
M.P. for the City of London, holding office as Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade (1865), Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1866), President of the 
Poor-law Board (1868), and head of the Admiralty 
(1871-74). He regulated Egyptian finances (1876), 
and as ambassador extraordinary to the Porte 
(1880) induced Turkey to fulfil her treaty obliga- 
tions to Greece. Opposing Home Rule, in 188.- 
92 he was Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in 1888 converted part of the National Debt; 
in 1895-99 he was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
See Life by A. D. Elliot (1911).— His brother, Sir 
William Edward Goschf.n (1847-1924), was 
British ambassador at Berlin (1908-14). [Go shen.) 


Goss, Sir John (1800-80), composer of anthems, 
glees &c., was born at Farehain, Hants, and was 
organist of St Paul’s from 1838 to 1872, when he 
was knighted. 


Gosse, Philip Henry, F.R.S., naturalist, 
was born at Worcester, 10th April 1810, but 
brought up at Poole. In 1827 he went to New- 
foundland as a clerk, and was afterwards 
farmer in Canada, schoolmaster in Alabama, and 
naturalist in Jamaica. Returning to England, 
he published in 1840 the Canadian Naturalist, 
and after another stay in the West Indies settled 
in England to a literary life, publishing The 
Birds of Jamaica (1851), A Naturalist's Sojourn 
in Jamaica (1851), A Naturalist’s Ramble on the 
Devonshire Coast (1853), Aquarium (1854), Manual 
of Marine Zoology (1855-56), and The Romance of 
Natural History (Ids best-known work, 1860-62). 
More severely scientific works were his Actinologia 
Britannica (I860) and the Prehensile Armature of 
the Papilionidee (1885). He died at St Mary- 
chnrch near Torquay, 23d _ August 1888 See 
Life (1890) and Father and Son (1907) by his son. 
Sir Edmund William Gosbe, who, born in 
London in 1849, became an assistant-librarian at 
the British Museum, in 1875 translator to the 
Board of Trade. Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Cambridge University 1884-89, 
librarian to the House of Lords 1904-14, he was 
knighted in 1925, and died May 16, 1928. Among 
his writings In verse are Madrigals, Songs, and 
Sonnets (1870); On Viol and Flute (1873); King 
Erik, a tragedy (1876); The Unknown Lover, a 
drama (1878) ; New Poems (1879) ; Firdausi in Exile 
(1886); and In R'usset and Silver (1894). His 
prose writings include Northern Studies (1879), 
Gray (1882), Seventeenth-century Studies (3 vols. 
1883-97), From Shakespeare to Pope (1885), Life of 


Congreve (1888), History of Eighteenth - century 
Literature (1889), Jacobean Poets (1S94), a four- 
volume English Literature (with Dr Garnett, 
1903), and books on Donne (1899), Jeremy Taylor 
(1904), Sir Thomas Browne (1905), Ibsen (1908), 
Swinburne (1917), Malherbe (1920), &c. See his 
Life and Letters by Charteris (1931). 

Got, Franqois Jules Edmond (1822-1901), 
actor, was born at Lignerolles (Orne), and in 
1844 made his debut. From 1850 to 1866 he was 
a member of the Com&lie Fian^aise. In 1881 he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
in 1895 took his farewell of the stage. [(>oA.) 

Gottfried von Strassburg (died before 1220) 
wrote the (unfinished) Arthurian poem, Tristan 
undIsolde( whence Wagner’s opera), in 19,552 short 
rhymed lines. The best edition is by Bechstein 
(3d ed. 1S90-1). Modern German translations are 
by Kurtz (1844), Simrock (1855), and Hertz (1877). 

Gotthard, or Godehard, St (c. 961-103S), born 
in Bavaria, in 1022 became Bishop of Hildesheim. 

Gotthelf, Je rem ias. See Bitzius. 

Gottschalk. See Hincmar. 

Gottschall, Rudolf von, born at Breslau, 
30th September 1823, in 1842-43 produced two 
volumes of political poems, and in 184S-52 
several plays, of which the most successful was 
Pitt und Fox. In two epic poems, Die Gottin 
(1853) and Carlo Zeno (1854), he emancipated 
himself largely from the exaggerated style of 
his earlier pieces. In his history of German 
National Literature in the 19th century (1S85; 
6th ed. 1892) and a work on poetry (1858 ; 6th 
ed. 1893), he advocates the cause of ‘modern 
ideas’ in literature. After writing other plays, 
the best the tragedy Mazeppa (1859), he became in 
1864 editor of two Leipzig journals. From 1^71 
he published romances and collections of essays. 
He died in March 1909. ( Gott-shall .) 

Gottsched, Johann Christoph (1700-66), born 
at Juditlienkirch near Konigsberg, in 1730 be- 
came professor of Philosophy and Poetry at 
Leipzig, and in 1734 of Logic and Metaphysics. 
Gottsched laboured to improve his mother-tongue 
as a literary vehicle, and to reform the German 
drama by banishing buffoonery and raising the 
style and tone. But he became pedantic and vain, 
and manifested a petty jealousy of all literary 
authority save his own, opposing Bodmer and 
pooh-poohing Lessing. His drama, The Dying 
Cato (1732), notwithstanding its immense success, 
is sadly barren. See German works by Danzel 
(184S), Breitmaier (1879), Bernays (1880), Reicke 
(1892), and Krause (1894). [Gott-shed.) 

Gotz von Berliohingen (1480-1562), ‘of the 
Iron Hand,’ born at Jaxthausen in Wurttemberg, 
from 1497 onwards was involved in continual 
feuds, in which he displayed both lawless daring 
and chivalrous magnanimity. At the siege of 
Landshut (1505) he lost his right hand, which 
was replaced by one of steel, invented by 
himself. Twice he was put under the ban of 
the empire— in 1512 for plundering a band of 
Ntirnberg merchants, ana in 1516 for carry- 
ing off Philip of Waldeck and holding him to 
ransom. He fought for Duke Ulrich of Wurt- 
temberg (1519) against the Swabian league, and 
after his heroic defence of Mockmuhl was taken 
prisoner. In the Peasants’ War of 1525 he led a 
section of the insurgents, was captured by the 
Swabian league, kept a prisoner at Augsburg for 
two years, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. He was only freed on the dissolution 
of the league in 1540. In 1542 he was fighting 
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in Hungary against the Turks, and in 1544 in | 
France. He died in his castle of Hornberg. He 
wrote an autobiography, published by Pistorius 
(1731), on which Goethe grounded the drama 
translated by Scott. [Getz fon Ber'-li-hing-en.] 

Goudimel, Claude (1507-72), composer of 
masses, motets, chansons, and psalm-tunes, was 
born at Besan^on, taught music at Rome, and 
perished at Lyons as a Huguenot just after the I 
massacre of St Bartholomew. I 

Gough, Hugh Gough, Viscount, conqueror of 
the Sikhs, was born at Woodstown, County Lim- 
erick, 3d November 1779. He served at the Cape, 
in the West Indies, through the Peninsular war, 
and in India; and in 1838 was made commander- 
in-chief of the forces sent against China. After 
storming Canton and forcing the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
he compelled the Chinese to sign the treaty of 
tanking (1842). In 1843 he defeated the Mah- 
rattas. In the Sikh war in 1845 he worsted the 
enemy in the battles of Mudki, Firozshah, and 
8obraon, for which he was given a peerage. In 
1848 the Sikhs renewed the war, but were again 
defeated by Gough at Ramnagar, Cliillianwalla, 
and Gujerat, victories which resulted in the 
annexation of the Punjab. Created a baronet in 
1842, Baron Gough in 1846, Viscount Gough in 
1849, and a field-marshal in 1862, he died near 
Dublin, 2d March 1869. See the Life of him by 
Rait (1903) and Sir C. Gough’s Sikh Wars (1897). 

Gough, John (1757-1825), the blind botanist 
and mathematician, lost his sight through small- 
pox at three, and was born and died at Kendal. 

Gough, John Bartholomew (1817-86), temper- 
ance lecturer, was born at Sandgate, Kent. Sent 
at twelve to America, in 1831 he found employ- j 
ment in New York, but lost it by dissipation, and 1 
was reduced to singing comic songs at grog-shops. 
In 1842 he was induced to take the pledge ; and, 
devoting the rest of his life to the cause of tem- 
perance, he became a singularly effective lecturer, 
making several visits to England. He published 
an Autobiography (1846), Orations (1854), and Sun- 
light and Shallow (1880), &c. See Life by 0. 
Marty n (New York, 1893). 

Gough, Richard (1735-1809), antiquary, bom 
in London, published an English version of 
Camden’s Britannia (1789), Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain (1786-99), aua more than a score 
of other works. 

Goujon, Jean, a French sculptor, born before 
1510. His finest productions are a figure of 
‘Diana reclining by a Stag,’ in the Louvre; the 
reliefs for the Fountain of the Innocents, also 
in the Louvre ; the monument to the Duke of 
Brez6 in Rouen Cathedral ; and several reliefs in 
the Louvre, where he worked 1555-62. He was 
a Huguenot, but seems to have died before the 
Bartholomew massacre in 1572. [Goo-zhons.) 

Goulburn, Edward Meybrick, D.D., born 11th 
Feb. 1818, was educated at Eton and Balliol Col* 
lege, Oxford, and in 1841 was elected a fellow of 
Merton. After holding the Oxford incumbency 
of Holywell, he became headmaster of Rugby 
(1850-58), a prebendary of St Paul’s (1858), chaplain 
to the Queen and vicar of St John’s, Paddington 
(1869), and Dean of Norwich (1866-89) His works 
include The Philosophy of Grammar (1852), Thoughts 
on Personal Religion (1862), The Holy Communion 
(1863), The Holy Catholic Church (1878), Counsels of 
the Master (1889), and Life of Dean Burgon (1891). 
He died at Tunbridge Wells, 8d May 1897. See 
Life by B. Compton (1899). [Qool-burn.) 

Gould. See Barino-Gouu>. 


Gould, Benjamin Apthobp (1824-96), born 
in Boston, Mass., conducted the Astronomical 
Journal (1849-61), and was director of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany (1856-59), of that at Co£ 
doba, Argentina (1868-85), mapping a large part 
of the southern heavens. His Uranometry of the 
Southern Heave)is is a great work. (Goota.) 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1926), 
cartoonist (‘F. C G.’), of the Westminster Gazet fe, 
was born at Barnstaple, and was knighted in 1906. 

Gould, Jay, American financier, was bom at 
Roxbury, N.Y., 27th May 1836. He made a sur- 
vey of parts of the state, engaged in lumbering, 
and in 1857 became the principal shareholder in a 
Pennsylvania bank. He began to buy up railroad 
bonds, started as a broker in New York (1859), 
and was president of the Erie railway company 
till 1872. He died unlamented, 2d December 
1892, worth some $100,000,000. 

Gould, John (1804-81), ornithologist, born at 
Lyme Regis, became curator to the Zoological 
Society’s Museum in 1827. His eighteen works 
include Century of Birds from the Himalaya 
Mountains (1832), leones Avium (1837), Birds of 
Europe (1832-37), Birds of Australia (1840-48), 
Mammals of Australia (1845), Family of Kangaroos 
(1841-42), Humming Birds (1849), Birds of Great 
Britain ( 1862 ), &c. See R. B. Sharpe’s Analytical 
Index to his works (1893). 

Gounod, Charles Franqois, composer, born 
in Paris, 17th June 1818, studied at the Con- 
servatoire, and next in Rome. On his return 
to Paris he was for a time attached to a city 
church, where his earliest compositions were per- 
formed ; one of them, a Messe Solennelle , brought 
him into notice. His first opera, Sapho t was', 
produced in 1851, and La Nonne Sanglante in 1854. 
His comic opera, Le Midecin malgrS lui (1858), 
was a great success ; in 1859 Faust raised its 
composer to the foremost rank. PhiUmon et 
Baucis followed in 1860 ; in 1862, La ReinedeSaba 
(or Irlne); in 1864, Mireille ; in 1867, Romto et 
Juliette; in 1878, Polyeucte; in 1881, Le Tribut de 
Zamora. He also published masses, hymns, and 
anthems, and was popular as a song- writer. His 
oratorio, The Redemption , was produced at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1882 ; its sequel, Mors et 
Vita, at Brussels in 1886. From 1870 to 1875 he 
resided in England. He was a member of the 
Institute (1866) and a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour (1877). He died at St Cloud, 18th 
October 1893. See Lives by Pagnerre (Par. 1890) 
and Marie Anne de Bovet (Loud. 1890). [ Goo' no .) 

Gourko, Joseph Vasilyevich, Count (1828- 
1901), Russian general, distinguished himself by 
his defence of the Shipka Pass (1877). 

Gow, Niel (1727-1807), violin-player, born near 
Dunkeld, composed nearly a hundred tunes; and 
from his singular skill with the bow his name is 
still a household word in Scotland.— His youngest 
son, Nathaniel (1766-1831), trained as a violin- 
player, in 1782 became one of the king's trum- 
peters for Scotland, and later leader of a fashion- 
able band, teacher, and music-seller. At one 
time worth over £20,000, he went bankrupt in 
1827. He published collections of Scotch airs 
and songs, and his own compositions number 
over two hundred — among them * Caller Herring.' 
Gower, John, poet, was born about 1825 of 

? ;ood family, became blind about 1400, and died 
n 1408. His tomb is still to be seen In St 
Saviour’s, Southwark. He was a personal Wend 
of Chaucer, who addresses him as 7 moral Gower,’ 
and wrote three Urge works in as many lan* 
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guages: the Speculum Medilcintis, in French verse, 
long lost and discovered at Cambridge only in 
1898 ; the Vox Clamantis, in Latin elegiacs, written 
1882-84, describing the rising under Wat Tyler 
(edited by Coxe, Roxburghe Club, 1850) ; and 
the long poem entitled Cotifessio Amantis, written 
in English, perhaps in 1383. There are extant 
also fifty French ballads, written by Gower in 
his youth (Roxburghe Club, 1S18). The Confcssio 
Amantis consists of a prologue and eight books, 
written in 30,000 rhyming octo-syllabic verses, 
and largely consists of over a hundred stories 
strung together out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses , the 
Gesta Komanorum , the mediaeval histories of Troy, 
&c. The best editions are by Pauli (1857) and G. 

O. Macaulay (1899-1902). 

Gowrie, Earl of. See Ruthven. 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco (1746-1828), 
Spanish painter, was born at Fuente de Todos 
in Aragon. His scenes from the common life of 
the Spanish people excited special admiration ; 
for his portrait of Charles IV. he was made court- 
painter. He went in 1824 to Paris for his health, 
and died at Bordeaux. See monographs by Yriarte 
(1867), Lefort (1877), De la Vinaza (1887), Rothen- 
stein (1900), Calvert (1908), Stokes (1913). 

Gozzi, Count Carlo (1720-1806), dramatist, 
born at Venice, wrote Tartana (1757), a satirical 
poem against Goldoni ; a very popular comedy, 
Fiaba dell' Amore delle tre Mdarance (1761); and 
several similar ‘dramatic fairy-tales,’ the best- 
known, from Schiller’s translation of it, being 
Turandot. See his Memoirs (1797 ; trans. by J. 
A. Symonds, 1889).— His brother, Count Gasparo 
(1713-86), edited two journals in Venice, and was 
press censor there. Among his works are II 
Afondo Morale (1760) and Lettere Famigliari (1755). 
Bee Life by Magrini (1883). [ Got-zee .] 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, properly Benozzo di Lese 
(c. 1420-97), painter, was born at Florence. At 
Montefalco (1450-52) he painted a virgin (now in 
the Lateran) and a series of frescoes for the monas- 
tery of S. Francesco. At Florence (1456-64) he 
adorned the Palazzo Riccardi with scriptural 
subjects, and painted similar frescoes at San 
Gimignano (1464-67), and in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa (1468-84). See monographs by Stokes (1904) 
and (in French) Mengin (1909). [Got'zo-lee.) 

Graaf, Reonier de (1641-73), Dutch physician 
and anatomist, was born at Schoonhoven, and 
practised at Delft. In 1663 he wrote a famous 
treatise on the pancreatic juice, in 1672 discovered 
the Graafian vesicles of the female ovary. 

Grabbe, Christian Dietrich (1801-36), a 
ne’er-do-weel dramatic poet, was born and died 
at Detmold. See Life by Ziegler (1855). 

Gracchus, a famous Roman family to which 
belonged Tiberius Sempronius (slain 212 b.c.), a 
distinguished opponent of Hannibal in the second 
Punic war ; and another Tiberius Sempronius 
(born about 210), who conquered the Celtiberians 
and pacified Spain. His wife, Cornelia, daughter 
of Scipio Africanus, bore him the two famous 
Gracchi. — Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (c. 
168-133 b.c.), in 137 served as quaestor in Spain, 
where the kindly remembrance of his father 
enabled him to gain better terms from the Numan- 
tines for 20,000 conquered Roman soldiers. The 
hopeless poverty of thousands of the Roman 
citizens weighed on the mind of Gracchus, and 
he began an agitation for reform. Elected 
tribune in 133, he reimposed the agrarian law of 
Licinius Stolo, after violent opposition by the 
aristocratic party; and when Attalus, king of 


Pergamus, died and bequeathed his wealth to the 
Roman people, Gracchus proposed that it should 
be divided among the poor, to enable them to 
stock their newly-acquired farms. But lie was 
accused of having violated the sacred character 
of the tribuneship by the deposition of his col- 
league Csecina ; thousands of the fickle mob 
deserted him ; and during the next election for 
the tribuneship he, with three hundred of his 
friends, was murdered. — Caius Sempronius 
Gracchus (e. 159-121 b.c.) at the time of his 
brother’s death was serving in Spain under Scipio 
Africanus. He was elected to the tribuneship in 
123 and 122. His first measure was to renew his 
brother’s agrarian law ; and to relieve the im- 
mediate misery of the poor, he employed them 
upon new roads throughout Italy. But by a 
senatorial intrigue his colleague Livius Drusus 
was bribed to undermine his influence by sur- 
passing him in the liberality of his measures, 
Caius was rejected from a third tribuneship, and 
the senate began tc repeal his enactments. Caius 
appearing in the Fornm to make opposition, a 
fearful riot ensued, in which 3000 of his partisans 
were slain ; he himself held aloof from the fight, 
but was compelled to flee with a single slave, 
who first slew his master and then himself. The 
commons saw too late their folly, and endeavoured 
to atone for their crime by erecting statues to the 
brothers. Their mother survived them long, and 
on her tomb the Roman people inscribed ‘ Cor- 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi.’ [Grab? Artis.] 

Grace, Dr William Gilbert (1S48-1 915), 
cricketer, was born at Downend near Bristol, 
began to play in first-class matches in 1864, and 
had scored a century a hundred times in 1895, 
when a testimonial of over £5000 was raised for 
him. He took his medical degree in 1879. See 
books by Brownlee (1895) and Darwin (1934). 

Graetz, Heinrich (1817-91), a Jewish writer on 
Jewish history, &c., was born at Posen, and taught 
at Breslau. See English Life by Block (180S). 

Graf, Arturo (1848-1913), Italian poet of Ger- 
man extraction, was born at Athens, studied at 
Naples, lectured at Rome 1874-82, and became 
professor of Italian Literature at Turin. 

Graf, Karl Heinrich, a Leipzig professor, 
whose name is attached to Reuss’s theory (1833) 
of the Pentateuch. In his Geschichtliche Biiclicr des 
Alten Testaments (1866) Graf maintained that as to 
their ritual legislation the middle books of the 
Pentateuch ‘ bore the clearest traces of their post- 
exilic authorship.’ He died 16th July 1869. 

Grafe, Albrecht von (1828-70), oculist, was 
boru and died in Berliu. [Gray'feh.] 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of, statesman, a descendant of Charles II., was 
born 1st Oct. 1735, and in 1757 succeeded as third 
duke. He came into notice in 1763 in the opposi- 
tion to Bute, and in 1765-66 was Secretary of 
State under Rockingham. In July 1766 Pitt 
became premier and Earl of Chatham, making 
Grafton First Lord of the Treasury ; but owing 
to Chatham’s illness Grafton had to undertake 
the duties of premier from Sept. 1767. He re- 
signed in 1770, but was Lord Privy Seal under 
North (1771-75) and in the new Rockingham 
ministry (1782-83). He died at Euston, 14th 
March 1811. Indolent, vacillating, obstinate, and 
immoral, Grafton called forth some of Junius’s 
sharpest invectives. See his Autobiography and 
Correspondence (ed. by Sir W. R. Anson, 1898). 

Grafton, Richard, a London grocer who 
turned chronicler, and printed the 4 Great Bible ’ 
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(1589), the Prayer-book (1549), &c. He was M.P. 
for London and Coventry, and died about 1572. 

Graham, Clementina Stirling (1782-1877), of 
Duntrune, near Dundee, was the shrewd, witty, 
kindly author of Mystifications (1859 ; ed. by Dr 
John Brown, 1865). 

Graham, Dougal (c. 1724-79), was born at 
Baploch near Stirling. A hunchback and pack- 
man, he followed Prince Charlie’s army to Derby 
and Culloden ; five months later he had his 
metrical narrative ready, which, pitiful doggerel 
as it is, has its value as by an honest eye- 
witness. He was appointed bellman of Glasgow 
about 1770. Of his rambling ballads the best 
known are John Hielandman’s Remarks on Glasgow 
and Tnmimspike. His numerous prose chap- 
books are humorous but coarse. See the com- 
plete edition by George MacGregor (1883). 

Graham, Sir Gerald (1831-99), born at Eden 
Brows, Cumberland, entered Woolwich in 1847, 
and the Engineers in 1850, in the Crimea won 
the Victoria Cross (1855), next served through 
the China war (1860), and commanded in the 
Egyptian and Sudan campaigns (1882-84). He 
was made a K.C.B. in 1S82, a G.C.M.G. in 1885. , 

Graham, James (1745-94), quack-doctor, en- 
thusiast, and lunatic, of earth-baths, Temple of 
Health, and celestial bed fame, was born and 
died in Edinburgh. 

Graham, Sir James Robert George, states- 
man, was born at Netherby in Cumberland, 
June 1, 1792, and educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1813 he became 
private secretary to the British minister in 
Sicily ; and, returned by Carlisle as a Whig in 
1826, he supported Catholic emancipation and the 
Reform Bill. Earl Grey made him (1830) First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; but in 1834 he resigned 
over the Irish Church question, and in 1841 be- 
came Home Secretary under Peel. In 1844 he 
issued a warrant for opening the letters of 
Mazzini, ami the information thus obtained was 
communicated to the Austrian minister. His high- 
handed dealing with the Scottish Church in- 
creased the troubles which ended in the Dis- 
ruption of 1843. He gave Peel warm support in 
carrying the Corn Law Repeal Bill, and resigned 
(1846) as soon as it was carried. On Peel’s death 
in 1850 he became leader of the Peelites, and in 
1852-55 was First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition Ministry. He retired in 1S57, and died 
26th October 1861. See Lives by Torrens (1863), 
Lonsdale (1S68), and C. S. Parker (1907). 

Graham, John, Viscount Dundee, the elder 
son of Sir William Graham of Claverhouse in 
Forfarshire, was born probably in 1649. After 
three years at St Andrews, then four perhaps 
soldiering under Turenne, in 1672 he entered the 
Prince of Orange's horse-guards as cornet. In 
1074 at the battle of Seneff he saved (according 
to the Gmmeid) William’s life ; in 1677 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and became lieutenant in a 
troop of horse commanded by his cousin, the 
Marquis of Montrose. At this time the govern- 
ment of Charles II. was forcing Episcopacy upon 
Scotland and persecuting the Covenanters with 
the utmost rigour. In this service Claverhouse, 
now sheri ff-dopute of Dumfriesshire, was em- 
ployed. At Drumclog, on Sunday. 1st June 
1079, he was routed by an armed body of Cove- 
nanters, some forty of his troopers being slain 
and himself forced to flee. Three weeks lator 
he commanded the cavalry at Bothwell Brig, 
where the Covenanters were defeated, about 400 
being killed, chiefly by OlaverhouBe’s dragoons. 


In detecting and hunting down the Covenanters 
he evinced the utmost activity ; still, he had 
nothing to do with the Wigtown martyrdoms, aud 
if lie caused shoot John Brown, the ‘Christian 
Carrier,’ it was after finding of arms and refusal 
to take the oath of abjuration. He became colonel 
in 1682 sheriff of Wigtownshire, in 1683 a privy! 
councillor, in 1684 was gifted the estate of Dud- 
hope, and made constable of Dundee. In 1688 
on his march up to London to stem the Revolu! 
tion, Claverhouse was made Viscount Dundee* 
next, being joined by the Jacobite clans and 
three hundred Irish, he raised the standard for 
James against William and Mary. After various 
movements in the north he seized Blair Castle 
and General Maekay inarched against him. On 
the evening of 27th July 1689 the two armies 
met at the head of the Pass of Killiecrankie. 
Mackay’s force was between 3000 and 4000, Dun- 
dee’s only 2000. Two minutes decided the con- 
test ; before the wild rush of the clansmen the 
redcoats were scattered. Their loss was 2000, 
the victors’ 900. Dundee fell by a musket-bal) 
while waving on his men ; he was borne to Blair 
Castle, where he expired, and was buried in the 
church of Old Blair. ‘ Bloody Claverse,' ‘Bonnie 
Dundee '—the two names illustrate the opposite 
feelings borne towards one whom the malice 
of foes and the favour of friends have invested 
with a factitious interest. He was neither a 
devil incarnate nor a 17th-century Havelock. In 
Claverhouse’s own words (1679): ‘In any service 
I have been in I never inquired farther in the 
laws than the orders of my superior officers’— an 
admission that accuses whilst excusing. Bonnie 
at least he was in outward form, with the ‘long 
dark curled locks ’ and the ‘ melancholy haughty 
countenance’ which we know by his portraits 
and by Scott’s matchless description. Mark 
Napier’s Memorials and letters of Dundee (1859-62) 
is violently partisan and not accurate, still well 
worth sifting. See also lives of him by M?Morris 
(1887), ‘A Southern’ (1889), L. Barbe (1903), 8. 
Terry (1905), M. Barrington (1911). 

Graham, John (1754-1817), painter, was born 
and died in Edinburgh, from 1798 teaching in 
the Trustees’ Academy. — John Graham-Gilbert 
(1794-1866), painter, was born and died in Glasgow. 

Graham, R. B. C. See Cunninghams Graham. 

Graham, Stephen, a British traveller and 
writer, born in 1884, who has done much to make 
l Russia and the Russians known to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Graham, Thomas (1805 - 69), chemist and 
physicist, born in Glasgow, became in 1830 pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Glasgow, an 1 in 1887 at 
University College, London. In 1855 he was 
appointed Master of the Mint. His researches 
on the molecular diffusion of gases led him to 
formulate the law ‘ that the diffusion rate of gases 
is inversely as the square root of their density. 1 
His valuable memoirs on the subject were ool- 
lected in 1876 ; his Elements of Chemistry appeared 
in 1887. See Life by Dr Angus Smith (1884). 

Graham, Thomas. See Lynedoch (Lord). 

Graham-White, Clauds, bom in 1879, was the 
first British certificated aviator, ran the first 
British flying school, and formed In 1910 his com- 
pany to build aircraft. 

Grahame, James (1765-1811), was bom at Glas- 
gow. He studied law and became an advooate, 
but took orders in 1799 and was curate of Shipton 
and then Sedgefleld. Grahame wrote Mary 
Queen of Scots, a dramatlo poem (1801); The 
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Sabbath (1S04); British Georgies (1804); The Birds 
of Scotland (1806) ; and Poems on the Abolition of 
the Slave-trade (1810). In its tender devotional 
feeling and felicity in describing quiet Scottish 
scenery The Sabbath is not unworthy of Cowper. 

Grahams, Kenneth (1859-1922). wrote studies 
of children (The Golden Age and Dream Days) and 
The Wind in the Willows for children. 

Grainger, James (c. 1721-66), physician and 
poetaster, was born at Duns, and in 1759 married 
and settled in St Kitts, West Indies. 

Grainger, Percy Aldridge, composer and 
pianist, born in Melbourne in 1882. 

Gramont, or Grammont, Philibert, Comte de 
(1621-1707), while still young served under Conde 
and Turenne, and became a favourite at the court 
of Louis XIV., but his gallantries brought him 
exile from France in 1662. He found congenial 
society among the merry profligates of the court 
of Charles II. of England. Here, after many ad- 
ventures, he married, but not without compul- 
sion, Elizabeth Hamilton (1641-1708), with whom 
he afterwards returned to France. At eighty he 
inspired his Memoires of the ‘amorous intrigues’ 
at Charles’s court, or revised them when written 
by his brother-in-law, Count Anthony Hamilton 
(q.v.). The book is a singular revelation of a 
world of villainy, written with equal grace and 
vigour. It was first printed anonymously In 1713 ; 
an English translation by Boyer appeared in 1714. 

Granados, Enrique, Spanish composer, was 
bom at L6rida in 1867, and soon after producing 
his opera Goyescas at New York, was drowned in 
the torpedoing of the Sussex, March 24, 1916. 

Granby, John Manners, Marquis of (1721— 
70), eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, in 1759 
became British commander-in-chief in Germany 
during the Seven Years’ War. He was ultimately 
master-general of the ordnance, and in 1766 com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces. He was the subject 
of some of Junius’s most terrible invectives. See 
Life by Walter Evelyn Manners (1898). 

Grand, Sarah (nie Frances Elizabeth Clarke ; 
1862-1943), author of The Heavenly Twins ( 1893) 
and other novels, was born of English parentage 
at Donaghadee. At sixteen she married an army 
doctor, D. C. M’Fall (d. 1898). In 1923 and 
1925-29 she was mayoress of Bath. 

Grandville, the pseudonym of Jean Ignace 
Isidore Gerard (1803-47), caricaturist and book- 
illustrator, who was born at Nancy, and died in a 
lunatic asylum near Paris. 

Grange, Rachel Chi esley, Lady, the drunken, 
lialf-imbecile wife of the hypocritical Scottish 
judge, James Erskine, Lord Grange (1679-1754), 
who in 1732 secretly transported her to the 
Hebrides, and kept her for seven years a captive 
in St Kilda. At last she escaped to Sutherland 
and Skye, where she died in May 1745. 

Granger, James (1723-76), was bom at Shaftes- 
bury, and died vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire. 
He published a Biographical History of England 
(1769 ; 5th ed. 1824), and insisted much ‘ on the 
utility of a collection of engraved portraits.’ His 
advice led to extraordinary zeal in collecting por- 
traits, and ‘ grangerised copies’ were embellished 
with engravings gathered from all quarters. 

Granier de Cassagnac. See Cassagnac. 

Grant, a Scottish family of Norman origin 
settled in the north of Scotland since the 13th 
century, in 1811 succeeded to the Ogilvie earldom 
of Seafield. See Fraser’s Chiefs of Grant (1883). 

Grant, Sir Alexander, of Dalvey, born at New 


York 13th September 1826, from Harrow j>assed 
to Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1849 was elected 
a fellow of Oriel. Here he edited the Ethics of 
Aristotle (1857). He succeeded as tenth baronet 
in 1856, and became inspector of schools at Madras 
in 1858, professor of History in Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, its principal, vice-chancellor 
of Bombay University, and in 1868 principal of 
Edinburgh University. He died 1st December 
18S4. He published The Story of the University of 
Edinburgh (1884), Aiistotlc and Xenophon in Black- 
wood’s ‘Ancient Classics,’ &c. 

Grant, Anne (1755-1838), born in Glasgow, the 
daughter of Duncan M‘Vicar, an army officer, was 
in America 175S-68, and in 1779 married the Rev. 
James Grant, minister of Laggan. Left a widow 
in 1801, she published Poe ms (1803), Utters from 
the Mountains (1806), Superstitions of the High- 
landers (1811), &c. In 1825 she received a pension 
of £100. See memoir by her son (1844). 

Grant, Charles. See Glenelo, Lord. 

Grant, Elizabeth (c. 1745-1814), author of 
‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,’ was born near Aber* 
lour, Banffshire, and died at Bath. She was 
twice married— first to her cousin, Captain James 
Grant of Carron, in Strathspey ; and afterwards 
to Dr Murray, a Bath physician. 

Grant, Sir Francis, P.R.A., fourth son of 
Francis Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was 
born in Edinburgh, 18th January 1803. He was 
educated at Harrow and the University of Edin- 
burgh for the Scottish bar, but in 1834 was 
exhibiting in the Academy. His most famous 
works combine portraits with scenes of English 
sport— such as the ‘Meet of H.M. Stagliounds,’ 
the ‘Melton Hunt,’ and the ‘Cottesmore.’ Anion" 
his other paintings are the portraits (equestrian) 
of the Queen and Prince Consort for Christ’s 
Hospital, the Marchioness of Waterford, Palmer' 
ston, Russell, Gough, Macaulay, Hardinge, &c. 
Grant was successively A. R.A. (1842), R.A. 
(1851), and P. R.A. (1866), and was knighted. He 
died at Melton Mowbray, 5th October 1878. 

Grant, James (1743-1835), of Corrimony, Inver- 
ness-shire. a Scottish advocate who wrote Essays 
on the Origin of Society (1785) and Origin and 
Descent of the Gael (1814). 

Grant, James (1802-79), editor of the Morning 
Advertiser 1850-71, and author of over thirty 
religious and miscellaneous works, was born at 
Elgin, and died in London. 

Grant, James, military novelist, was born in 
Edinburgh, 1st August 1822, and in 1832 sailed 
with his father, an army officer, for Newfound- 
land. Home again in 1839, he next year became 
an ensign in the 62d Foot, but in 1843 resigned, 
and soon turned to literature. Having contri- 
buted copiously to the United Service Magazine 
and the Dublin University Magazine, he in 1846 
published his Romance of War, the first of a long 
series of novels and histories, illustrative mainly 
of the achievements of Scottish arms abroad. 
Among his works are Adventures of an Aide-de- 
Camp; F rank Hilton, or the Queen’s Own; Bothwell; 
The Y ellow Frigate ; Harry Ogilvie; and Old and 
New Edinburgh. In 1875 Cardinal Manning re- 
ceived him into the Roman communion. He 
died in London, 5th May 1887. 

Grant, J ames (1840-85), author of the unfinished 
History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland (1876), was 
born in Glenurquhart, and died at Newcastle. 

Grant, Col. James Augustus, C.B., F.R.S. 
(1827-92), who in 1860-63 with Speke explored 
the sources of the Nile, was born and died at 
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Nairn. He was educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1846 entered the Indian army. 
His services at Gujerat, in the Mutiny, and in 
the Abyssinian expedition brought him medals 
and distinction. Among his works were A Walk 
Across Africa , Botany of the Speke and Grant Ex- 
pedition , and Khartotm as I saw it in 1863. 

Grant, Sib James Hope, general, brother to 
Sir Francis, was born at Kilgraston, Perthshire, 
22d July 1808. He first saw service in China in 
1842, and next distinguished himself in the two 
Sikh wars (1845-49). During the Indian Mutiny 
he assisted in the recapture of Delhi, the relief 
of Cawnpore, and the retaking of Lucknow, and 
he commanded the force which effected the 
pacification of India. In 1860 he conducted 
the expedition against China, captured Pekin, 
and was created G.C.B. In 1861-65 lie com- 
manded the army of Madras ; and he died in 
London, 7th March 1875. From his journals 
appeared Incidents in the Sepoy War of 1857-58 
(1883) and Incidents in the China War of i860 
(1875), both edited by Col. H. Knollys, who also 
edited his Life (2 vols. 1894). 

Grant, Sir Patrick (1804-95), born at Auch- 
terblair, Inverness-shire, served through the 
Gwalior, Sutlej, and Punjab campaigns and the 
Mutiny, and was made a G.C.B. (1861), a 
G.C.M.G. (1868), and Field-marshal (1883). 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, eighteenth president 
of the United States, was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27, 1822. Educated 
at West Point, in 1844 he accompanied his regi- 
ment to Louisiana ; in 1845 as second-lieutenant 
he joined the army of occupation in Texas under 
General Zachary Taylor, was in the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Monterey. Later under 
Winfield Scott he took part in all the battles of 
the campaign and in the final capture of the city of 
Mexico. He was promoted captain in 1853, but in 
1854 resigned his commission and settled on a farm 
near St Louis, Missouri. When the war began in 
1861 Grant was appointed colonel of the 21st Regi- 
ment of Illinois Infantry. In November, now briga- 
dier-general, he fought the battle of Belmont. In 
February 1862 he captured Fort Henry, and soon 
after Fort Donelson. In April he fought a two 
days’ battle at Shiloh. After various unsuccess- 
ful movements against Vicksburg, Grant crossed 
the Mississippi, April 1863, twice defeated the 
enemy, and drove them into Vicksburg, which he 
besieged. After many assaults the stronghold 
surrendered conditionally on July 4, 1868, with 
81 ,600 prisoners. In October ho fought at Chatta- 
nooga, and drove the enemy out of Tennessee. 
In March 1804 Grant, now a mrvjor-general in the 
regular army, was promoted lieutenant-general, 
and given the command of all the armies of the 
United States. His plan of campaign was to 
joncentrate all the national forces into several 
distinct armies, which should operate simulta- 
neously against the enemy, Sherman moving 
towara Atlanta, while Grant himself accompanied 
the army of tho Potomac against Richmond. On 
May 4 he crossed the Kapidan, encountered 
General R. E. Lee in the Wilderness, and fought a 
desporate three days’ battle. He moved forward 
on tho 7th, and fought again at Spottsylvania 
Courthouse on the 10th, and still again on the 
12th, capturing an entire Confederate division. 
Thus, ever pursuing the offensive, he drove the 
euoiny within tho lines of Richmond. On March 
29, 1866, began a week’s hard fighting, after which 
Lee surrendered his entire army, April 9. The 


fall of Richmond substantially ended the war. 

In July 1866 Grant was appointed full general ; 
in 1868 and 1872 he was elected president by the 
Republicans. Among the events of his adminis- 
tration were the guaranteeing of the right of 
suffrage without regard to race, colour, or pre- 
vious servitude, and the peaceful settlement of 
the ‘ Alabama Claims.’ The proposal of a third 
term of presidency not having been approved, 
Grant became a sleeping partner in a banking- 
house. In May 1884 the house suspended, and 
it was discovered that two of the partners had 
robbed the general of all he possessed. In the 
hope of providing for his family, he had begun 
his autobiography, when in 1884 a sore throat 
proved to be cancer at the root of the tongue. 
The sympathies of the nation were aroused, and 
in March 1885 congress restored him to his rank 
of general, which he had lost on accepting the 
presidency. He died at Mount McGregor near 
Saratoga, 23d J uly 1885. See his Personal Memoirs 
(1885-86) ; and works by Church (1897), King 
(1914), Edmonds (1916), Coombs (1916); and by 
bis son, Jesse Grant (1925). 

Grant, Sir William (1762-1882; Kt. 1799), 
born at Elchies in Moray, was M.P. 1790-1812, 
and Master of the Rolls 1801-17. 

Grant-Duff. See Duff. 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot de, Cardinal 
(1517-86), was born at Besan^on, a son of the 
jurist and diplomatist Nicolas Perrenot de Gran- 
velle (1484-1550), and in 1540 was appointed Bishop 
of Arras. His father now chancellor of the em- 
pire under Charles V., he discharged many diplo- 
matic missions with marked ability. Succeeding 
to the chancellorship (1550), he accompanied 
Charles V. in the flight from Innsbruck, and 
framed the treaty of Passau, 1552. On the abdi- 
cation of Charles (1555) he transferred his services 
to Philip II. In 1559 he became prime-minister 
to Margaret of Parma in the Netherlands, in 1560 
Archbishop of Malines, and next year cardinal. 
His policy of repression provoked such hostility 
in the Low Countries, however, that at the king’s 
advice he retired in 1564 to Franche ComtA In 
1570 he represented Spain at Rome in drawing up 
a treaty of alliance with Venice and the ^apalsee 
against the Turks. In 1670-75 he was viceroy of 
Naples. He died at Madrid. His letters, Ac,, 
were edited by Weiss (9 vols. Par. 1842-61) and 
Poullet (9 vols. Brus. 1878-92). See Philippson's 
Granvdla am Spanischen Hofe (1896). 

Granville. See Grenville. 

Granville, Earl. See Carteret. 

Granville, George Leveson-Gower, second 
Earl, statesman, was born May 11, 1815. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, in 1886 became 
M.P. for Morpeth, in 1840 for Lichfield, and was 
for a brief period Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He was a consistent Liberal and a free- 
trader. He succeeded to the peerage in 1846, 
and became Foreign Secretary in 1851, President 
of the Council in 1858, and leader of the House 
of Lords in 1855. Having failed to form a minis- 
try in 1859, he joined Lord Palmerston’s second 
administration. He retired with Earl Russell in 
1866, having been made Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports in 1865. In December 1868 he 
became Colonial Secretary in Mr Gladstone's 
first ministry, and in 1870 Foreign Secretary, 
as again in 1880-85, when he had to face the 
troubles in Egypt and the Soudan, differences 
with Germauy and France, and the threatened 
rupture with Russia over the Afghan boundary 
question. He returned onoe more far a few 
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months to office as Colonial Secretary in 1886, 
supported Gladstone’s Home-rule policy, and died 
in 1891. See Life by Lord E. Fitzmaurice (1905). 

Gratian, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, who 
between 1139 and 1142 compiled the collection 
of canon law known as the Decrttum Gratiani. 

Gratianus, Augustus (359-3S3 a.d.), Roman em- 
peror from 375, in 367 by his father Valentinian 
was made Augustus in Gaul. On Valentinian’s 
death he was elevated to the throne, with his 
half-brother Valentinian II. as colleague. Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain fell to Gratian's share, but as 
his brother was only four years old he virtually 
ruled the whole western empire ; and in 378, on 
the death of his uncle Valens, he suddenly became 
sovereign also of the eastern empire. Thereupon 
he recalled Theodosius from Spain, and appointed 
him his colleague in 379. Gratian was pious, 
temperate, and eloquent; but his fondness for 
frivolous amusements and his persecution of 
pagans and heretics alienated his subjects ; so 
that when Maximus was proclaimed emperor 
crowds flocked to his standard. Gratian was 
defeated by him near Paris, and fled to Lyons, 
where he was put to death. 

Grattan, Henry, born in Dublin, July 3, 1746, 
at seventeen entered Trinity College, and soon 
embraced the reforming principles of Henry 
Flood with such ardour that his father, the re- 
corder of Dublin, disinherited him. At twenty- 
one he proceeded to the Middle Temple, London, 
but neglected law for the debates in the House 
of Commons. In 1772 he was called to the Irish 
bar, and in 1775 entered the Irish parliament 
as member for Charlemont. Flood had lost his 
popularity by accepting office under government, 
ana Grattan leapt at one bound into his place, 
and strove to secure the removal of the restric- 
tions upon Irish trade. In the dread of French 
invasion, Lord North repealed them in 1779 ; 
thereupon Grattan plunged into a struggle for 
legislative independence. The popular demands 
were asserted by him at the Convention of 
Dungannon (February 1782). A month later the 
Rockingham ministry surrendered, and the Irish 
parliament in gratitude voted Grattan £50,000. 
The history of ‘Grattan’s parliament’ did not 
correspond to the patriotic dreams of its great 
founder. It was impossible for a parliament 
so little representative and so much subject to 
corruption to rise to real statesmanship. The 
urgent need of parliamentary reform and the 
remedy of domestic abuses soon occupied the 
minds of all Irish patriots. Once more at Dun- 
gannon, in September 1783, were formulated 
demands for parliamentary reform, which were 

S resented to the House by Flood and rejected. 

rattan devoted himself to advocating the reform 
of special abuses, but his bills proved abortive. 
Meantime continued commercial depression had 
produced a strong feeling in Ireland for pro- 
tection, which was yet unable to arrest Secretary 
Orde’s measure for absolute free trade. This 
measure, however, Pitt could not carry at West- 
minster, except subject to a number of stipu- 
lations, one of which was that all English 
navigation laws were to be adopted by the Irish 
parliament; and to this Grattan would not 
accede. Pitt’s mortification confirmed his de- 
termination that union was the only effective 
means of pacification. Grattan was returned for 
Dublin in 1790, and, himself a Protestant, had 
taken up the cause of Catholic emancipation ; but 
the corruption of the Castle government and of 
a parliament venal beyond all precedent, the per- 


sistent repression of the agitation for Catholie 
relief, and the spirit of discontent generated by 
the French Revolution had fomented the move- 
ment of the United Irishmen. Hopeless of his 
country and broken by ill-health, Grattan retired 
on the eve of the rebellion, but returned to take 
his seat for Wicklow, and bravely to combat the 
bill for the Union. In 1805 he was elected to West- 
minster as member for Malton in Yorkshire, and 
for Dublin the following year. The remaining 
energies of Ins life were devoted to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation. In December 1819 his 
health began to give way ; in the following May 
he crossed from Dublin, a dying man, to speak 
once more for the cause ; and he died five days 
after his arrival. June 4. 1820. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His son, Henry Grattan, 
collected his Speeches (1822), edited his Miscel- 
laneous Works (1822), and wrote the standard Life 
(1839-46). See too Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland , and the study by Dunlop (1889). 

Gratz, Heinrich. See Graetz. 

Graun, Karl Heinrich (1701-59), composer of 
thirty-four operas, a ‘Passion piece,’ &c., was 
born near Torgau, and died in Berlin. 

Graves, Alfred Perceval (1846-1931), born in 
Dublin, wrote much Irish folk verse and songs, in- 
cluding ‘Father O’Fiynn.’ — His son Robert 
Ranke Graves, born in London in 1895, has 
written poems, an autobiography, &c. 

Graves, Richard (1715-1804), born at Mickle- 
ton (Glouc.), from 1748 rector of Claverton near 
Bath, wrote the Spiritual Quixote (1772), &c. 

Graves, Robert, A.R.A. (179S-1873), a Londoj 
engraver after Landseer, Wilkie, &c. 

Graves, Robert James (1796-1853), physician, 
took his M.B. at Dublin in 1818, and after three 
years of study and travel at Edinburgh and on 
the Continent settled (1821) in Dublin, and in 
1827 became professor in the College of Physi- 
cians, of which he was president in 1843-44. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1849. He published 
A System of Clinical Medicine ( 1843) and Clinical 
Lectures (1848). See Life by Stokes, prefixed to 
Studies in Physiology and Medicine (1863). 

Gray, Asa, born at Paris, New York, Novem- 
ber 18, 1810, took his M.D. in 1831, but relin- 
quished medicine for botany, and in 1842-73 was 
professor of Natural History at Harvard, be- 
coming meanwhile a strong Darwinian. In 1838- 
42 he published, with Dr Torrey, the Flora oj 
North America; in 1848-50 Genera Florce America 
Boreali-Orientalis Illustrata ; other works being 
A Free Examination of Darwin's Treatise (1861), 
Darwinia (1876), and Natural Science and Reli- 
gion (1880). He died at New Cambridge, 30th 
January 1888. His Scientific Papers were edited 
in 1889, and his Letters in 1893. 

Gray, David, minor poet, was born 29th 
January 1838, a weaver’s son, at Merkland, on 
the Luggie, near Kirkintilloch. He was bred for 
the ministry, but began early to write verses, 
and in 1860 came up to London with Robert 
Buchanan (q.v.). Monckton Milnes(Lord Hough- 
ton) found him some employment, but consump' 
tion seized him, and a stay in Torquay proving 
useless, he went home to die, 3d December 1861. 
Just before his death he saw a specimen page of 
his Luggie and other Poems, which appeared in 
1862 with an introduction by Milnes and a memoir 
by Hedderwick. Glassford Bell prepared an en- 
larged edition (1874). See also R. Buchanan’s 
David Gray , and other Essays (1868). 

Gray, Eusha, American inventor, was born at 
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Barnesville, Ohio, 2d August 1835, and engaged in 
the manufacture of telegraphic apparatus. His 
sixty patents included several for the telephone, 
of which he claimed the invention, and others for 
a multiplex telegraph. He died 21st January 1901. 

Gray, John Edward (1800-75), naturalist, born 
at Walsall, and educated for a doctor, in 1824 be- 
came Natural History assistant at the British 
Museum, and in 1840-74 was keeper of the zoo- 
logical collections, which he made the completest 
in the world. Of his 600 books and papers the 
chief are his British Museum catalogues, Illustra- 
tions of Indian Zoology (1830-35), and The Knowsley 
Menagerie and Aviai'y (1846-60). — His wife, Maria 
Emma Smith (1787-1876), wrote Figures of Mol - 
luscan Animals (1842-57). — His brother, Georoe 
Robert Gray (1808-72), from 1831 in the zoologi- 
cal department of the British Museum, wrote 
Genera of Birds (1849), &c. 

Gray, Maxwell. See TuniErr. 

Gray, Robert (1809-72), Bishop of Cape Town 
from 1847, was the son of Robert Gray (1762- 
1834), who was Bishop of Bristol from 1827. Iu 
1863 he pronounced the deposition of Bishop 
Colenso. See his Life (2 vols. 1876). 

Gray, Sir Thomas, a Northumbrian knight who 
died about 1369, and wrote the Scala-chronica (ed. 
Stevenson, 1S36, and Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1907). 

Gray, Thomas, one of the greatest of English 
poets, was born in London, 26th December 1716. 
His father, Philip Gray, a money-scrivener, was 
of so violent and jealous a temper that his wife 
(Dorothy Antrobus) was obliged to separate from 
him ; it was mainly through her exertions that 
the boy was placed at Eton (1727), and after- 
wards at Peterhouse, Cambridge (1734). At Eton 
he made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole, 
whom in 1739 he accompanied on the grand tour. 
They spent two and a half years in France and 
Italy, but quarrelled at Reggio and parted. Wal- 
pole afterwards took the blame on himself, and 
by his efforts the breach was healed within three 
years. Gray reached England in September 1741 ; 
in 1742 he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College , and had begun at Stoke Poges the 
Elegy. In the winter he went back to Cam- 
bridge, took his bachelorship in civil law, and 
became a resident there. This was perhaps the 
happiest period of his life; he found his relaxa- 
tion and his keenest pleasure in the company of 
his friends, and in writing letters such as only 
at that time men could write. The Ode on Eton 
College was printed in 1747, and next year re- 
printed with two other pieces iu Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany. The Elegy was printed in February 1751 ; 
ami iii March 1753 appeared in a thin folio the 
editio princeps of Gray's collected poems. His 
mother died 11th March 1753, and was buried at 
Stoke Poges, with an affecting epitaph from her 
son’s pen on her tombstone. During 1750-55 
Gray commenced his most ambitious poems, the 
Pindaric Odes. The splendidly resonant Progress 
of Poesy, perhaps his really greatest work, was 
finished in 1754 ; The Bard , begun at the same 
time, in 1757. Gray had a nervous horror of fire, 
ami kept a rope-ladder ready at his window in 
roterhouse. One night in February 1766 he 
was roused from sleep by a pretended alarm, 
but 'lit* a myth that ho descended into a tub of 
water put under his window by playful undergrad- 
uates. Anyhow, ho migrated to Pembroke Hall, 
whero ho spout the remainder of his life. His 
two odes wore printed in 1757, and put their 
author at one bound at the head of living 
English poets. The laureateship was offered him 


in 1757 on Colley Cibber’s death, but declined. 
During 1760 - 61 he devoted himself to early 
English poetry ; later lie made studies in Ice- 
laudic and Celtic verse, which bore fruit in his 
Eddaic poems. The Fatal Sisters and The Descent 
of Odin — genuine precursors of romanticism. Iu 
1765 he visited Glamis Castle, in 1769 the English 
Lakes ; in 1768 he collected his poems in the 
first general edition, and accepted the professor- 
ship of History and Modern Languages at Cam- 
bridge. He was now comparatively rich, and 
enjoyed a reputation dear to a scholar’s heart; 
his life glided quietly on, troubled only by tits of 
dejection and by attacks of hereditary gout. He 
died 30th July 1771, and was buried beside his 
mother. Gray said of his own poetry that the 
* style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical/ 

The excellence he aimed at he attained, and in 
his lyrical work he reached in a high degree 
the Greek quality of structure, especially in his 
Pindaric Odes. All his work bears the stamp of 
dignity and distinction ; though little in quantity, 
it has been sufficient to give Gray his rank among 
the dii majores of English poetry. The earlier 
Lives and editions of Gray by Mason, Mitford, 
Gosse (study 1882 ; edition of the works, 4 vols. 
1884) were superseded by Ketton-Cremer's Life 
(1935), by Tovey’s editions of the poems (1898) 
and the letters (1900-12), by Toynbee and Whib- 
ley’s of the Correspondence (1935). 

Graziani, Rodolfo (bora 1882), Marquis of 
Neghelli (er. 1937), Italian marshal and African 
administrator, conducted the conquest of Abys- 
sinia from the south (1936-36) and in 1936-37 
was its ruthless viceroy. In the Second World 
War he was ignominiously ejected from Egypt by 
British and imperial troops under Wavell (1940- 
41) and resigned, but after the fall of Mussolini in 
1943 re-emerged as the head of continuing Fascist 
armed resistance, only, however, to become 
captive of his own countrymen on the eve of final 
capitulation in Italy (1946). [Grah-tsi-ah’nee.] 

Greathead, Henry (1757-1816), a South Shields 
boat-builder, bora at Richmond in Yorkshire, 
who about 1789 invented a lifeboat. 

Greatrakea, or Greatorkx, Valentine (1629- 
1683), the * touch doctor/ was bora and died at 
Affane, Co. Waterford. In 1649-66 he was an 
officer in the Parliamentary army in Ireland, and 
from 1662 became famous for curing king's evil 
and all manner of diseases by 4 touching * or 
4 stroking/ He failed at Whitehall before the 
king in 1666, but his gratuitous cures were at* 
tested by Robert Boyle, Ralph Cudworth, Henry 
More, <fcc. To scepticism he replied in his Brief 
Account (1666). 

Greco, El, the nickname of the great Cretan 
religious painter, sculptor, and architect, Do- 
menico Tneotokopuli (c. 1546-1614), who came 
before 1577 from Venice to Toledo, where he 
died. See books by Cossio ( 1908), Calvert (1909), 
and Rutter (1930). 

Greeley, Horace, American journalist, was 
born a small farmer's son at Amherst, N.H., 3rd 
February 1811, worked as a printer at East 
Poultney, Vt., and elsewhere, and, ooming to 
New York in 1831, started the weekly New Yorker 
in 1834 and in 1841 the daily New York Tribune^ 
of which he was the leading editor till his death, 
exerting, without concern for popularity, a 
supreme influence on American opinion. The 
Tri&un* was at first Whig, then anti-slavery 
Whig, and finally extreme Republican ; it 
advocated to some extent the social theories of 
Fourier. Greeley at first upheld the constitutional 
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right of the southern 6tates to secede ; but when 
the war began he became one of its most zealous 
advocates. He published in the Tribune the im- 
pressive ‘ Prayer of Twenty Millions/and within a 
mouth the emancipation proclamation was issued. 

After Lee's surrender he warmly advocated a 
universal amnesty ; and his going to Richmond 
and signing the bail-bond of Jefferson Davis 
awakened a storm of public indignation. In 
religious faith he was a Universalist. An un- 
successful candidate in 1872 for the presidency, 
he died in New York, 29th November of the same 
year. Greeley’s works include The American 
Conflict (1864 -06), Recollections of a Busy Life 
(1868), Essays on Political Economy (1870), and 
What I know of Farming (1871). See Lives by 
Parton (new ed. 1882), Ingersoll (1873), Cornell 
(1882), and Sotheran (1892). 

Greely, Adolphus Washington, Arctic ex- 
plorer was born at Newburyport, Mass*-, th 
March 1844. He was a volunteer m the " al ° 
1861-65, after its conclusion entered tlie re^ 1 
arnw oq lieutenant, and in 18oS was piaceu on 
?he affinal service. Selected in 1881 to conduct 
the American expedition to Smith Sound, he ^was 
rescued ill June 1884 with the survivors of his 
par tv when some of them had been reduced to 
eatinc the bodies of the dead. Lieut. Lockwood 
ofthfs expedition travelled to 

the pole, the farthest point reached till then. In 
1887 Greely became chief of the signal service. 
Major-general in 1906, he retired in 1908, and died 
20th October 1935. He published ihree ' e “ rs 0 / 
Arctic Service (1885), American Explorers ( 1893), Ac. 
Green, Anna K. See Rohlfs. 

Green, Charles (1785-1870), aeronaut, was 
born and died in London. In 1821-52 he made 
527 balloon ascents— one, in 1838, to 27,146 feet. 

Green, George (1793-1841), mathematician, 
was born and died at Sneinton near Nottingham, 
in 1839 was elected a fellow of Cams College, Cam- 
bridge, and is associated with the Potential. His 
Mathematical Papers were edited by Ferrers (1871). 

Green, John Richard, historian, was born at 
Oxford in December 1837, and was educated there 
at Magdalen School and Jesus College. He took 
orders, and was in succession curate and vicar of 
two East-end London parishes, yet snatched tune 
to contribute historical articles to the Saturday 
Review. In 1868 he became librarian at Lambeth, 
but next year was attacked by consumption, a 
disease which made all active work ini posable. 
His Short Histoi'y of the English People (18,4), the 
first complete history of England from the social 
side, attained an unparalleled success, 150,000 
copies selling within fifteen years. He issued 
also a larger edition of the work as A History of 
the English People (1877-S0); Stray Studies from 
England and Italy (1876) the fruit of ^hia i winters 
in Capri; and a Short Geography of the British , 
Islands (1879). In 1879 lie was made LL.D. by ; 
Edinburgh University. He continued to the last 
his struggle against hopeless disease, publishing 
in 1882 his Making of England, and leaving [ The 
Conquest of England to be edited by Ins widow. 
He died at Mentone, 7th March 1883. See the 
memoir prefixed to tlie 1888 edition of the Short 
History, oy his wife. Alice Stopford ,1849-1929 ; 
married 1877), who wrote an epilogue to the 1916 
edition of the Short History, besides a volume on 
Henry II (‘English Statesmen, 1888), I own Life 
in the Fifteenth Century (1894), and books on 
Ireland, herself a Free State Senator from 1922. 

Green, Mary Anne Everett, vie Wood (1818- 
95), was born at Sheffield. She received an ex- I 


cellent education, and her culture was promoted 
by James Montgomery, the ‘ Bard of Sheffield. 

In 1841 she removed with her parents to London, 
where in 1845 she married Mr G. P. Green, artist. 
Having free access to libraries and MS. collec- 
tions, she edited Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies (1846), The Diary of John Rous 0856) .and 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria C 185/). ap- 

pointment of the Master of the Rolls she calen- 
dared the papers of the reigns of James I. (1857- 
59) and Charles II. (1860-68); completed the 
calendar of the state papers of Queen Elizabeth, 
with addenda (1869-74) ; and edited the Common- 
wealth papers (1875-88). She also wrote Lives oj 
the Princesses of England (1849-55). 

Green, Thomas Hill, philosopher, was born 
at Birkin Rectory, W.R. Yorkshire, April 7, 1836. 
Educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1859 lie took a first in classics, later a third in 
law and modern history, and in 1860 was elected 
to a Balliol fellowship, and re-elected in 1872, 
becoming also its first lay tutor in 1866. He 
married a sister of J. A. Symonds in 1871, 
became in 1877 Whyte’s professor of Mora* 
Philosophy, and died' March 26, 1882. Green’s 
noble character, contagious enthusiasm, philoso- 
phical profundity, and strong interest m social 
questions drew around him many of the best 
men at Oxford. Popular education and tern- 
perance lay near his heart, and he gave » him. 
self with earnestness to the business of the 
Schools Enquiry Commission of 1864-66 and 
of the Oxford School-board (1874), and helped 
to force on the Bribery Commission at Oxford. 
In 1874 he contributed bis masterly introduction 
to the Clarendon Press edition of Hume s Treatise 
on Human Nature, subjecting Hume’s philosophy 
in detail to searching and hostile analysis from 
an idealist point of view. His Prolegomena to 
Ethics, left incomplete at his death, was edited 
by A. C. Bradley (1883), and two 4 lay-sermons 
by Arnold Toynbee in the same year. His scat- 
tered essays in Mind and elsewhere were edited 
as The Works of T. H. Green by R. L. Nettleship 
(1885-88), the third volume containing a memoir. 
See B. Bosanquet’s preface to Green s . Prt ™Wj?, s 
of Political Obligation (1895) and Fairbrotliers 

Philosophy of T. II. Green (1896). 

Green Valentine (1739-1S13), mezzotinter, 
was born at Salford Priors, near Evesham. 

Greenacre, James (1785-1837), * religious and 
radical orator, born in Norlolk, and by calling a 
London grocer, who married four wives, and was 
hanged for the murder ot a fifth woman. 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1901), charming por. 
trayer of child-life in coloured-book illustrations, 
was the daughter of a London wood-engraver, 
and became well known in 1879. See Life by 
Spielmann and Layard (1905). 

Greene, Nathanael, was born, a Quakers 
son, at Warwick, Rhode Island, 6th June If 42. 
Elected in 1770 to the Rhode Island Assembly, 
he in 1775 took command of the Rhode Island 
contingent to the national army. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Trenton and Princeton ; at 
the Brandywine he commanded a division and 
saved the American army from destruction ; and 
at Germantown he commanded the left wing, 
skilfully covering the retreat. In 1780 he foiled 
Clinton, and in December succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army of tire south, whicli had just 
been defeated by Cornwallis, and was without 
discipline, clothing, arms, or spirit. By great 
activity he got his army into better condition, 
and though on 15th March 1781 Cornwallis de 
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feated him at Guilford Court-house, the victory 
was so costly that Greene passed unmolested into 
South Carolina. That state and Georgia were 
rapidly reconquered, until at Eutaw Springs the 
war in the south was ended in what was virtually 
an American victory. A general second perhaps 
only to Washington, he died at Mulberry Grove, 
Ga., 19th June 1786. See Lives by G. W. Greene 
(1867-71 ; new ed. 1890) and F. B. Greene (1893). 

Greene, Robert, dramatist, born at Norwich 
in 1558, at Cambridge took his B.A. in 1578 and 
M.A. in 1683. On leaving Cambridge he wrote 
plays and romanceswith ceaseless activity, though 
he led a very irregular life, marrying about 1685, 
but soon deserting his wife. His romances are 
frequently tedious and insipid; but they abound 
in beautiful poetry. One of them, Pandoslo , sup- 
plied Shakespeare with hints for the plot of The 
Winter's Tale. The most popular of his plays was 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. As Greene helped 
to lay the foundations of the English drama, even 
his worst plays are valuable in the eyes of 
students ; but his literary fame rests on the 
poetry which he scattered through his romances 
— some of his pastoral songs being unsurpassed 
for tenderness and natural grace. He died 3d 
September 1592. After his death appeared the 
pamphlet entitled The Repentance of Robert Greene , 
Master of Arts, in which he lays bare the wicked- 
ness of his former life. His Groat's Worth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repentance contains one 
of the few authentic contemporary allusions to 
Shakespeare. Greene’s plays and poems were 
edited by Dyce (1831) and J. Churton Collins 
(Clar. Press. 1902); his complete works, with a 
biography by Storojenko, in Grosart’s Huth 
Library (15 vols. 1881-86). See critical study 
with bibliography by J. C. Jordan (1915). 

Greenhill, William Alexander (1814-94), an 
Oxford and Hastings practitioner, bornin London, 
and educated at Rugby and Balliol. The friend 
of Arnold, Newman, Pusey, <fcc., he edited 
Theophilus' Physiology , Sydenham, and Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

Greenough, Horatio (1805-52), sculptor, born 
in Boston, U.S., studied two years at Harvard, 
and from 1825 to 1851 lived chiefly in Italy. TTla 
principal work is the colossal statue of Washing- 
ton in front of the Capitol. Others are * Medora/ 
‘Venus Victrlx/ and a group of four figures, 
-The Rescue/ 

Greenwell, Dora, religious poet, was born 6th 
December 1821 at Greenwell Ford, in the county, 
and after 1848 lived in the city, of Durham. She 
died 29th March 1882. Amongst her works are 
two volumes of poems (1848-61); several short 
prose works, including The Patience of Hope , Two 
Friends , and Colloquia Crucis; a Life of Lacor- 
daire (1868); and Carmina Crucis ( 1869 ). See 
Memoirs by William Dorling (1885).— Her brother, 
William Greenwell, D.C.L., antiquary, a high 
authority on barrows, was born at Greenwell 
Ford, co. Durham, March 23, 1820 ; became a minor 
canon of Durham in 1854, rector of St Mary the 
Less, Durham, in 1866 ; and died Jan. 27, 1918. 

Greg, William Rathbone (1809-81), born at 
Manchester, from manager of mills at Bury 
became a Commissioner of Customs in 1866, and 
was Comptroller of H.M. Stationery Office in 
1804-77. In his Rocks Ahead (1874) he took 
a highly pessimistic view of the future of Eng- 
land, foreboding the political supremacy of the 
lower classes, industrial decline, and the divorce 
of intelligence from religion. His other works 
include The Creed of Christendom (1861), Essays 


on Political and Social Science (1854), Literary 
and Social Judgments (1869), Political Problems 
(1870), Enigmas of Life (1872; 18th ed. 1891 
with memoir by widow), Mistaken Aims (1870)1 
and Miscellaneous Essays (1884). " 

Grdgolre, Henri, born near Luneville, Decem- 
ber 4, 1750, took orders, and lectured at the 
Jesuit College of Pont-i-Mousson. His Essai 
sur la Regeneration des Juifs (1778) became widely 
popular. Cur6 of Emberm^nil in Lorraine, and 
an ardent democrat, he was sent to the States- 
general of 1789 as a deputy of the clergy, attached 
himself to the Tiers-etat party, and acted a pro- 
minent part throughout the Re solution. He was 
the first of his order to take the oaths, and 
was elected ‘constitutional bishop’ of Loir-et- 
Cher. He exercised a stern democracy which he 
identified with the Christian brotherhood of the 
gospel. At the blasphemous Feast of Reason 
he refused, in the face of the infuriated rabble, 
to renounce Christianity. After the 18th Bru- 
maire he became a member of the Corps L£gis- 
latif ; the Concordat forced him to resign his 
bishopric. He died in Paris, unreconciled with 
the church, 28th May 1831. Among his works are 
Histoire des Sectes Religieuses (1814) and L'Eglise 
Gallicane (1818). See his Mtmoires, with Life by 

H. Carnot (1831), and studies by Kruger (1838) 
Bohringer (1878), Maggiolo (1884), Hollard (1895)! 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand (1821-91), born at 
Neidenburg, E. Prussia, studied theology, but 
devoted himself to poetry and literature, settled 
in Rome in 1852, and died at Munich. His great 
standard work is the History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages (1859-72 ; trans. 1895-1902). He wrote also 
on Hadrian (1851 ; trans. 1898), Corsica, Capri 
Tombs of the Popes (1857 ; trans. with memoir 
1903), Lucretia Borgia (1874 ; trans. 1903), Urban 
VIII. (1879), Corfu (1882), Atlienais (1882), Athens 
(1889); Latian Summers (trans. 1902); Roman 
Jouimals (trans. 1907) ; Siciliana (trans. 1914) • a 
tragedy on Tiberius ; and poems. 1 

Gregory, the name of sixteen popes.— Gregory 

I. , the Great (c. 540-604), a father of the Church 
and saint, born in Rome, was appointed bv 
Justin II. praetor of Rome, but about 575 relin- 
quished this office, distributed his wealth among 
the poor, and withdrew into a monastery at 
Rome, one of seven he had founded. It was 
while here that he saw one day some Anglo- 
Saxon youths in the slave-market, and was 
seized with a longing to convert their country 
to Christianity. He set forth on his journey 
but the clamour of the Romans at his loss led 
the pope Benedict to compel his return. Pela- 
gias II. sent Gregory as nuncio to Constanti- 
nople for aid against the Lombards. He resided 
there three years, writing his Moralia, an ex- 
position of Job. On the death of Pelagius 
Gregory was unanimously called by the clergy, 
senate, and people to succeed him. He used 
every means to evade the dignity, but was forced 
to yield, and was consecrated September 8, 590. 
Hardly one pontiff has surpassed Gregory I. as 
an administrator. To him the Roman Church is 
indebted for the complete organisation of her 
public services and ritual, for the systematisa- 
tion of her sacred chants. The mission to 
England he entrusted to Augustine (q.v.) : and 
the Gothic kingdom of Spain, long Arian, was 
reconciled with the church. Nor was his seal fbr 
the reformation of the church interior to his 
ardour for its growth. Towards heathens and 
Jews he was most gentle, and he used all fill 
efforts to repress slave-dealing and to miUgatf 
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i When Rome was threatened by the 

Lombards he showed himself virtually a tem- 
L Jit /nvereicn * he reprobated the assumption 
bv'john, patriarch of Constantinople, of the title 
of fFcumenical or Universal Bishop. In hi 

writkiKs the whole dogmatical system of the 
j. rn phnroli is fully developed* tie leu 

homilies on Ezekiel and on the Gospels, the 
Requla (or Cura Pastoralti), and the -Socmrii^i f * 

arium and Antiphonariuvi. In exegesis he is a 
fearless allegorist ; his Letters and Dialogues 

$T d Thfb^i'uons ^l,Wa«W 

birth a Roman, was elected pope m 715. T 
authority of the eastern emperors had sunk in 

the West into little more than a name ; and the 
tyrannical measures of the Emperor Leo the 
I saurian against image-worship weakened still 

more the tie cutest 

was T P no table aggrandisement of the political 
Authority and influence of the popes in Italy. 

Under Gregory’s auspices Bon,fa £ e 73 ^ 

missionary work in Germany He died .in 
Gregory III., a native of Syria, succeeaeu 
Gregory II. in 781, and excommunicated the 
iconoclasts. The encroachments 0 the : I^ni; 
hards became so formidable that, the easteri 

change? Greg'ory to'send'a 

the^ai^of 'charles ^ e but°it 8 was a* step 'towards 
the independence of the West. Gregory • 
died in 741.— 1 Gregory IV., pope from 1 827 t 
his death in 844, was largely occupledin defending 
Italy against the Saracens. — GREGORY V. (c. 970-. 
999) son of a German duke, was made pope by 
his cousin, the Emperor Otho III.,In 996, expelled 
by the Romans, but restored by the emperor in 
998 . — Gregory VI. bought the papaldignlty n 

1046, but was expelled next y® a . r -“^ REQ0R X 
VII the great representative of the temporal 
claims of the mediaeval papacy, was born about 
1020 near Soana in Tuscany, his original name 
being Hildebrand. His youth was passed at 
Rome, In the monastery of St Maria. On the 
rieafh nf Gregory VI., whose chaplain he was, he 
fs reported (doubtfully) to have spent some time 
at fC whence he was only recalled by the 
new an^ zealous pope Leo IX., whom he accom- 

Rome in 1049, and who made him a 
cardinal During the four following pontificates 
Hildebrand continued to exercise great influence 
and he was himself elected pope three days after 
+V 10 ^oafii of Alexander II., and crowned July 10, 

1073 He addressed himself to am ©ud the secu- 
larised condition of the church. The feudal 
standing of the higher clergy, the claims ^ sove- 
reigns upon temporalities, and the consequent 
temptation to simony were, he held, the cause of 
all the evils under which Europe was g roaR ^ n 8 - 
While he laboured to enforce the observance of 
all the details of discipline, it was against inves- 
titure that his main efforts were directed. In 

1074 he prohibited this practice, under pam of 

SsSSaSS rate 


reply was defiance ; and in a diet at Worms in 
?076 y he declared Gregory deposed. I lie pontiff 
retaliated by excommunication, which, unless 
removed by absolution in twelve months, in- 
volved (according also to imperial law) the foi- 
f ro nf all civil rights and deposition from 
every civ 1 and political office. Henry's Saxon 

subjects appealing to this law against him, lie 

wasMmpeUed to yield and by a hum.baUng 

penance at Canossa in January 1077 obtained 

absolution from tlie pope in person. But in 

1080 Henry resumed hostilities, again 

Gregory deposed, and appointed an antipope . as 

Plflinent III. After a siege of three years, Hemy, 

in 1084, took possession of Rome. Just, however, 

as Gregory was on the point of falling into ^his 

hands Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke of 

Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory free, and 

compelled Henry to return to Germany. Dot the 

wretched condition to which Rome was reduced 
wrewmeu ... . ..HimotuUrtn Salerno. 


wretched condition to which ciumo - — -- 

obliged Gregory to withdraw ultimately to Salerno, 

where be dmd! May 25, 1085. B. Gregory s com 
cention of the constitution of Christian society 

the spiritual power was the first and h* 8 h ® a t 
tne spiritual yy direct, to command the 

immsm 

(1888), Dr Vincent (!897), A. n. Hclfensteill| 
German works by Vo gt, bo villemain, 

sumed the style of Gregory VIII. n 
was expelled and humiliated in ^^.--GRTCOR 
iy was during his whole pontificate (1227-41) 

If 'teud w th the Emperor Frederick II., and 
asserted the highest view of papal power - 
Gregory X. strove in Ins pontificate ( 12 a ioj 
to be a peacemaker between ' va ™g l« a ™ 
states.—GREGORY XI. was pope in 1 3 <0-78 , ai * 
Gregory XII. in 1406-17.-Gregory XIII., Ugo 
Buoncompagno (1502-85) was born 1 it Bologna, 
where he was professor of Law for several y ear 
Ho settled at Rome in 1539, was one of the tfieo 
logians of the Council of Trent became cardinal 
in 1505 and was sent as legate to Spain. Gn tne 
death of Pius V., Gregory was elected pope in 15/2. 
He displayed extraordinary zeal for the promotion 
of e edut?ion ; many of the* colleges in Rome were 
wholly or in part endowed by mm , ana ms 

ttielo^ecUon Sf thVSaleudar and the introduc- 

trom ms cre of gt Bartholomew— 

orfthe report of the French ambassador, which 
represented that infamous episode as the sup- 
pression of a Huguenot conspiracy. Greg y 

pope hZ 

m6^46) d pope"l831? represented reaction 
anddiltramontenism in a revolutionary period, 

ddb^bfspmdi^g on buildings and museums. 
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Gregory, St, * the Illuminator,* the apostle of 
Armenia, was said to have been of the royal 
Persian race of the Arsacidae, brought up a 
Christian in Cappadocia, kept fourteen years a 
prisoner byTiridates III. for declining idolatrous 
compliance, and, after converting the king (301 
A.D.), to have been made patriarch of Armenia. 

Gregory Nazlanzen (c. 328-390), born in Cappa- 
docia, was educated at Caesarea, Alexandria, and 
Athens, became a close friend of Basil the Great, 
was made Bishop of Sasima, but withdrew to a 
life of religious study at Nazianzus near his 
birthplace. The Emperor Theodosius made him 
patriarch of Constantinople (380), but this dig- 
nity also he resigned next year. His theological 
labours were devoted to the defence of Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy ; his work includes discourses, 
letters, and hymns. The principal edition is the 
Benedictine. See monographs by Ullmann (trans. 
1851) and Benoit (Paris, new ed. 1884). 

Gregory of Nyssa (c. 331-395) was by his 
brother Basil the Great consecrated Bishop of 
fcyssa in Cappadocia about 371. During the 
persecution of the adherents of the Nicene Creed 
in the reign of Valens, Gregory was deposed, but 
on the death of Valens was joyfully welcomed 
back (378). He was present at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, and was appointed to 
share in the oversight of the diocese of Pontus. 
He travelled to Arabia aud Jerusalem to set in 
order the churches there, and was again at a 
synod in Constantinople in 394. His chief works 
are his Twelve Books against Eunomius , a treatise 
on the Trinity, several ascetic treatises, many 
sermons, twenty -three epistles, and his great 
Catechetical Oration (1903). See his whole works 
lu Migne’s Potrologia and Life by Rupp (1834). 

Gregory of Tours (c. 540-594) was born at 
Arverna (now Clermont), and belonged to a 
distinguished Roman family of Gaul. His re- 
covery from sickness, through a pilgrimage to the 
grave of St Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devote 
himself to the church, and he became Bishop of 
Tours in 573. As a supporter of Sigbert of Aus- 
trasia and his wife Brunhilda against Chilperic 
and his wife Fredegond, he had to suffer many 
persecutions. His Historia sive Annales Fran - 
corum is the chief authority for the history of 
Gaul in the Gth century. His Miraaulorum libri 
vii, is a hagiographical compilation. See mono- 
graphs by Lobell (2d ed. 1869) and Monod (Paris 
1872), and vol. i. of Mark Pattison's Essays (1889). 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 4 wonder-worker * (c. 
210-270), the apostle of Pontus, was born at 
Neocaesarea in Pontus, became a disciple of 
Origen, and was consecrated Bishop of Neo- 
cresarea. His Ekthesis , or Confession of Faith, is 
a summary of Origen’s theology. The genuine- 
ness of two other treatises is doubtful. His 
Panegyricus (which contains an autobiography) 
is printed among the works of Origen. See 
monograph by Ryssel (I860). 

Gregory, a Scottish family of scientists.— James 
Oreoory(1638-75), born at Drumoak manse, Aber- 
deen, in 1661 invented his reflecting telescope, in 
1664-67 studied mathematics at Padua, where he 
printed several works on geometry. He became 
(1668) professor of Mathematics at St Andrews, 
and in 1674 at Edinburgh.— His nephew, David 
(1661-1708), born at Kmairdy, Banffshive, be- 
came in 1688 professor of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh, in 1091 Savilian professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford. Among his works are De Dimen* 
sione Figurarum (1084); Caiopiricoj et Dioptrics 
Sphwricas Elcmenta (1095); Astronomies Elements 


(1702), a defence of Newton’s system ; an edittiw 
of Euclid (1703) ; and a Practical Geometry (1745V 
—John Gregory (1724-73), grandson of James 
born at Aberdeen, became professor of Medicine 
at Aberdeen in 1755, and in 1766 at Edinburgh 
Among his works are a Practice of Physic (1772) 
and comparison of man with the animals (1766).-- 

His son, James (1753-1821), the compounder of 
‘ Gregory’s Mixture,’ born at Aberdeen, became in 
1776 professor of Medicine at Edinburgh, and a 
leading doctor. He was the author of Conspectus 
Medicines Theoretics and Philosophical and Liter- 
ary Essays (1792).— His son, William (1803-68). 
professor of Chemistry at Glasgow (1837), & 
King’s College, Aberdeen (1839), and at Edin. 
burgh (1844), wrote Outlines of Chemistry (1846). 
See A. G. Stewart, The Academic Gregories (190lf 

Gregory, Lady (1852-1932 ; nte Augusta Persse). 
Irish playwright, married (1880) Sir Wm. Hen vi 
Gregory (1817-92), governor of Ceylon, 1871-77. 

Gregory, Olinthus (1774-1841), mathematician 
and biographer, born at Yaxley, Huntingdon, 
became a newspaper editor, then a teacher of 
mathematics at Cambridge and at Woolwich. 

Gregory, Robert, D.D. (1819-1911), bom at 
Nottingham, became a canon of St Paul’s in 
1868, dean in 1891. See Autobiography (1912). 

Greig, Sir Samuel (1785-88), bom at Inver- 
keithing, from the British passed in 1763 into the 
Russian navy, where he rose to be a distinguished 
admiral.— His son, Alexis Samuilovich Greiq 
(1775-1845), was also a Russian admiral. 


Grenfell. Sir Wilfrid Thomason (1865-1940) 
Physician and missionary, did noble work for 
the people of Labrador and Newfoundland. 

Grenville. George (1712-70). statesman, was 
brother to Richard Grenville, Earl^Temple. He 
entered parliament in 1741. in 1762 became 
Secretary of State and First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. and in 1763 prime-minister. In his ad- 
ministration befell the prosecution of Wilkes and 
the passing of the American Stamp Act. He 
resigned in 1765. See Grenville Papers, edited by 
W. J. Smith. 


Grenville, Sir Richard, sprung from an an- 
cient Cornish family, was born 15th June 1542 
and early distinguished himself by his courage on 
land and sea. He was admitted to the Inner 
Temple 1659, took part in a London street fight 
1562, was knighted about 1577, in 1585 commanded 
the seven ships which carried Raleigh’s first colony 
to Virginia, fought and spoiled the Spaniards like 
others of his time. In August 1591 he com- 
manded the Revenge in Lord Thomas Howard’s 
squadron of six vessels, when they fell in with a 
Spanish fleet of flay- three sail off Flows, in the 
Azores. While the admiral made good his escape 
Grenville refused to follow him ; and the great 
San Philip, of 1500 tons, engaged the little Reveiigs, 
which soon found herself in the midst of a ring 
of enemies. From three in the afternoon till 
next morning the battle raged. Fifteen Spanish 
ships were beaten off in turn ; two were sank, 
two disabled, and 2000 men slain or drowned 
But the Revenge was by this time a helpless 
wreck, her powder spent, forty of her 100 sound » 
men slain, and most of the rest hurt, the vice- 
admiral himself sore wounded. Sir Richard 
would have had the master-gunner blow up the 
shipj but was overborne by the survivors, and 
carried on board a Spanish snip, where he died of 
his wounds the second or third day after. This 
exploit was told in Raleigh’s Report (1591), in 
verse by Gervaae Markham (1695), by Linsohoton 
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# 1590 ; Eng. 159b), the three reprinted together 
by Arber (1871); by Froude in his Short Studies , 
and by Tennyson in a noble ballad.— His grand- 
son the cavalier Sir Bevil Grenville, the hero 
of Hawker’s spirited ballad, was born at Brinn 
in Cornwall, 23d March 1590 ; studied at Exeter 
College, Oxford; entered parliament in 1021, and 
sided for some years with the popular party ; 
but from 1639 warmly espoused the king’s cause, 
and fell in the royalist victory of Landsdowne 
near Bath, 5th July 1643. See Roger Granville’s 
History of the Grunvilles (Exeter, 1895). 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Lord Gren- 
ville, third son of George Grenville, was born 
25th October 1759. After studying at Eton and 
Oxford, he became in 1782 a member of parlia- 
ment, in 1783 Paymaster-general, in 17S9 Speaker; 
and while Home Secretary (1790) was created 
Baron Grenville. He became Foreign Secretary 
in 1791, and resigned, along with Pitt, in 1S01 on 
the refusal of George III. to assent to Catholic 
Emancipation, of which Grenville was a chief 
supporter. In 1806 he formed the government of 
4 All the Talents,’ which, before its dissolution in 
1807, abolished the slave-trade. From 1809 to 
1815 he acted along with Earl Grey, and gener- 
ally supported Canning. He died at Dropmore, 
Bucks, 12th January 1834. 

Grenville-Murray. See Murray. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, founder of the Royal 
Exchange, was born in 1519, the only son of Sir 
Richard Gresham (c. 1485-1549), an opulent mer- 
chant of Norfolk ancestry, who in 1537 was elected 
Lord Mayor of London. From Cambridge m 
1543 he passed into the Mercers’ Company, and 
in 1651 was employed as ‘king’s merchant’ at 
Antwerp. In two years he paid off a heavy loan 
and restored the king’s credit. As a Protestant 
he was dismissed by Queen Mary, but soon re- 
instated. By Queen Elizabeth he was knighted 
(1559) and made for a time ambassador at Brussels. 
The troubles in the Netherlands compelled him in 
1567 to withdraw from Antwerp, to which city he 
had made more than forty journeys on state ser- 
vice * in one in 1560 he was thrown from his horse 
and lamed for life. In 1569, by his advice, the 
state borrowed money from London merchants 
instead of from foreigners. Having in 1564 lost 
his only son, Richard, in 1566-68 lie devoted a por- 
tion of his great wealth to building an Exchange, 
in imitation of that of Antwerp ; he made provi- 
sion for founding Gresham College ; and lie left 
money for eight almshouses. He died 21st Novem- 
ber 1579. See Life by Dean Burgon (1839). 

Greswell, Edward (1797-1869), chronologist, 
from 1823 was a fellow of Corpus, Oxford. 

Gretry, Andr6 Ernest Modeste (1741-1813), 
born at Liege, settled in Paris, and composed 
over forty comic operas, of which Le Huron (1768) 
and Lucile (1769) were the earliest, and Raoul 
and Richard Cceur-de-Lion among the best known. 
He became inspector of the Conservatoire and a 
member of the Institute. See his Mfrnioires (1796), 
and Lives by Gregoir (1883), H. de Curzon (1908). 

Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, genre- and portrait- 
painter was born at Tournus near Macon, 21st 
August 1725. His first notable works were his- 
torical; after a visit to Italy (1755) he painted 
Italian subjects ; but he is seen at his best in 
such studies of girls as ‘ The Broken Pitcher, the 
4 Girl with Doves,’ and ‘Girl with Dead Canary. 
He died in poverty, 21st March 1805. His art, 
full of delicacy and grace, is marred by its 
triviality and pursuit of mere prettiness. See 
monograph by Normand (1892). 


Greville, Charles Cavendish Fulke (1794- 
1865), educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, became private secretary to Earl Bathurst, 
and was Clerk of the Council 1821-59. His posi- 
tion gave him peculiar facilities lor studying 
court life, witness his noted Memoirs (1875-87); 
see also his Letters (1924), The Greville Diai'y (1927). 

Greville, Sir Fulke, poet, born at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickshire, in 1554, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge, tra- 
velled abroad, was knighted in 1597 and created 
Lord Brooke in 1620, and was murdered by 
an old servant in 1628. Several didactic poems, 
aver a hundred sonnets, and two tragedies were 
printed in 1633 (ed. Bullough 1939) ; his Life 
of Sir Philip Sidney in 1652 ; his 4 Remains ’ in 
1670. Dr. Grosart inaccurately edited his works 
(4 vols. 1870) and published a selection entitled 
The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney (1895). 

Greville, Henry, the pseudonym of Madame 
Alice Durand {nie Fleury ; 1842-1902), who was 
born at Paris, accompanied her father to St 
Petersburg in 1857, and married Emile Durand, a 
French professor. Between Dosia (1876) and La 
Mamsellca (1902) she produced over sixty novels, 
often bright, vigorous, and original in their pic- 
tures of Russian society, but unequal, and some- 
times even dull. „ 

Grevy, Franqois Paul Jules, French states- 
man, born at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, Jura, August 
15, 1807, as an advocate acquired distinction 
in’ the defence of republican political prisoners. 
After 1848 he was commissary of the provisional 
government in Jura, and was returned to the 
Constituent Assembly ; made its Vice-president, 
he took a leading part in the debates. He 
opposed Louis Napoleon, ami after the coup 
d'etat retired from politics ; but in 1869 he was 
again returned for Jura. In February 1871 he 
became President of the National Assembly, 
being re-elected in 1876, 1877, and 1879. 'lhe 
monarchist schemes were attacked by Grevy 
(1873-76) ; in 1879 he was elected President of the 
Republic for seven years. During his presidency 
the republic was consolidated at home, but its 
foreign policy was inglorious, especially in Tonkin. 
In 18S5 he was elected for other seven years, but, 
hampered by ministerial difficulties, resigned in 
December 1887. He died at Mont-sous-\ audrey, 
9th Sept. 1891. See Life by Barbou (1879). 

Grew, Nehemiah, M.D. (1628-1711), author of 
the Anatomy of Plants, was bom at Atherstone, 
son of the Puritan, Obadiah Grew, D.D. (1C07-89), 
and practised at Coventry and in London. 

Grey, Charles, Earl, statesman, was born at 
Falloden, Northumberland, 15th March 1764, and 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Whig M.P. for Northumberland (1786), he was one 
of the managers of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and in 1792 helped to found the Society 
of the Friends of the People. He introduced the 
motion for the impeachment of Pitt, and took a 
prominent part in the temporary ‘secession’ of 
the Whigs from parliament ; he also denounced 
the union between England and Ireland. In 
1806 Grey, now Lord Howick, became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and on the death of Fox 
Foreign Secretary and leader of the House ot 
Commons. He carried through the act abolish- 
ing the African slave-trade. In 1807 he succeeded 
his father as second Earl Grey. He opposed the 
renewal of the war in 1815, denounced the coer- 
cive measures of the government, condemned 
the bill against Queen Caroline, defended the 
right of public meeting, and supported the en- 
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lightened commercial policy of Huskisson. In 
1830 he formed a government whose policy, he 
said, would be one of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform. The first Reform Bill was produced in 
March 1831 ; its defeat led to a dissolution and 
the return of a parliament still more devoted 
to reform. A second bill was carried, which the 
Lords threw out in October, and riots ensued. 
Early in 1832 a third bill was carried in the 
Commons, and it weathered the second reading 
in the Upper House ; but when a motion to post- 
pone the disfranchising clauses was adopted, 
ministers resigned. The Duke of Wellington 
failed to form an administration, and Grey re- 
turned to office with power to create a sufficient 
number of peers to carry the measure. Welling- 
ton now withdrew his opposition, and in June 
the Reform Bill passed the House of Lords. 
Grey was the chief of a powerful party in the first 
reformed parliament. He carried the act for the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, as well as a 
number of minor reforms ; but dissensions sprang 
up, and in consequence of his Irish difficulties 
he resigned in July 1834. He died at Howick 
House, Alnwick, 17th July 1845. See Life by 
G. M. Trevelyan (1920).— His son, Henry Grey 
(1802-94), third Earl, entered parliament in 1826 
as Lord Howiclc. He became Under-secretary 
for the Colonies in his father’s ministry, retired 
in 1833, but was subsequently Under-secretary 
in the Home Department, and in 1S35 Secretary 
for War. In 1841 he opposed Peel’s policy, in 
1845 succeeded to the peerage, in 1846 became 
Colonial Secretary, and in 1852 published his 
Defence of Lord John Russell's Colonial Policy. 
He opposed the Crimean war, and condemned 
Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy. In 1858 he issued 
his Essay on Parliamentary Government as to 
Reform, and in 1867 his father’s Correspondence 
with William IV. — Henry’s nephew, Albert 
Henry Georoe Grey (1851-1917), succeeded 
as fourth Earl. M.P. (1880-86), P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Ac., he was administrator of Rhodesia 
1896-97, then a B.S.A. Company director, and 
Governor-general of Canada 1904-11. 

Grey, ov Faliodon, Edward, Viscount (cu 
1916 ; 1862-1933), was educated at Winchester 
and Balllol College, Oxford, succeeded his 
grandfather, Sir George Grey (q.v.), in 1882, and 
was M.P. (Liberal) for Berwick-on-Tweed 1885- 
1916, Secretary for Foreign Affairs 1905-16. K.G. 
(1912), he distinguished himself in the Balkan 
peace negotiations 1913, and on the outbreak of 
the First World War in 1914. Ambassador at 
Washington, 1919-20, Chancellor of Oxford 
University from 1928, he issued Memoirs in 1925, 
and wrote on birds (1927) and fly-fishing (1899). 

Grey, Sir George (1799-1882), statesman, bora 
at Gibraltar, a nephew of second Earl Grey, 
took a first-class from Oriel College, Oxford, 
and relinquished the law after succeeding his 
father in the baronetcy in 1828. M.P. for 
Devonport (1832-47). Under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1834-85), he ably defended against Roe- 
buck Lord John Russell’s bill for the temporary 
suspension of the Lower Canadian constitution. 
In 1839 Grey became Judge -advocate, in 1841 
Chancellor of the Ducliy of Lancaster, and in 
1840 Home Secretary. During the Chartist dis- 
turbances he discharged his duties with vigour 
and discrimination. He carried the Crown ami 
Government Security Bill, the Alien Bill, and 
a measure for the further suspension in Ireland 
of the Habeas Corpus Aot (1849). In 1854 he 
became Colonial Secretary, and in 1855, under 
Palmerston, took his old post of Home Secretary, 


From 1859 he was Chancellor of the Duchy ol 
Lancaster, and in 1861-66 Home Secretary again. 

See Memoir by Bishop Creighton (1888, 1901). 

Grey, Sir George, K.O.B., born at Lisbon 
(son of an officer killed at BadaJoz) 14th April 
1812, and educated at Sandhurst, in 1888 ex- 
plored the Swan River district in Australia, and 
published his Journals of Two Expeditions in 
Australia in 1840. In 1841 he was made governor 
of South Australia, in 1840 of New Zealand, and 
in 1854 (a K.C.B. since 1848) of Cape Colony, 
where he allayed the irritation left by the Kaffir 
war ; in 1858 he resigned, but was requested to 
resume his governorship. In 1861-67 he was 
again governor of New Zealand, and brought the 
Maori war to a close. He became Superintendent 
of Auckland 1875 ; and in 1877-84 was premier of 
New Zealand, where he had unbounded influence 
with the Maoris. He died in London, 19th Sept. 
1898. He wrote an important work on Polynesian 
Mythology (1855) and published a collection ot 
Polynesian proverbs 0.858). He gave valuable 
libraries to Cape Town and Auckland. See Lives 
by Rees (3d ed. 1893) and J. Collier (1909). 

Grey, Lady Jane, born at Broadgate, Leices- 
tershire, in October 1537, was the eldest daughter 
of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, afterward* 
Duke of Suffolk, and of Lady Frances Brandon. 
The latter was the daughter of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII., and widow of Louis XII. of France. 
Lady Jane was brought up rigorously by her 
parents, but under her tutor Aylmer, afterwards 
Bishop of London, made extraordinary progress, 
especially in languages. In 1553 the Duke o! 
Northumberland, foreseeing the speedy death ot 
Edward VI., determined to secure the succes. 
sion to his own family. Lady Jane, not sixteen 
years old, was therefore married, against hei 
wish, to Lord Guildford Dudley, Northumber- 
land’s fourth son, on 21st May 1553 ; and on 9th 
July, three days after Edward’s death, the council 
informed her that he had named her as his suc- 
cessor. On the 19th, the brief usurpation over, 
she was a prisoner in the Tower; and four 
months later, pleading guilty of high-treason, 
she was sentenced to death. She spumed the 
idea of forsaking Protestantism and bitterly con- 
demned Northumberland’s recantation. Queen 
Mary might have been merciful ; but Suffolk’s 
participation in Wyatt’s rebellion sealed the 
doom of his daughter, who ou 12th February 
1554, along with her husband, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. They are buried in the Tower church 
of St Peter ad Vincula. See The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane , edited by Nichols (Camden Soc. 1850). 

Grey, John (1785-1868), of Dilston near Hex- 
ham, a great Northumbrian agriculturist and 
estate-agent (1833-68). See Life by his daughter, 
Josephine Butler (1874). 

Grey, Richard, D.D. (1694-1771), author of 
the Memo ria Technxca (1730), was born at New- 
castle, studied at Oxford, and from 1720 waa 
rector of Hinton, Northamptonshire. 

Grey, Sir William (1818-78), son of a Bishop 
of Hereford, was lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
1867-71, and governor of Jamaica 1874-7$. 

Grieg, Edvard, Norwegian composer, bom at 
Bergen, 15th June 1843, of Scottish descent, his 
ancestors, Greigs, having emigrated during the 
Jacobite troubles. At fifteen he was sent to the 


Conservatorimn at Leipiig; thence in 1808 he 
went to Copenhagen, and in 1867 to Christiania, 
where he taught for about eight years. He 
visited Lisst In Rome in 1866 and 1870, and' 
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ultimately settled near Bergen on a pension 
given him by the Norwegian parliament. His 
works are mainly for the pianoforte, and m small 
forms, but embrace a sonata and a concerto for 
nianoforte. three violin and pianoforte sonatas, 
numerous songs, a few orchestral suites (such 
as Peer Gynt ), and some small choral pieces. His 
music is characterised by the strongest national 
peculiarities. He visited England in 1888, 1889, 
and 1897. He died 4th September 1907. See 
book by Finck (1906). [Greeg.] 

Grierson, Sir Robert, of Lag, born about 1655, 
succeeded his cousin in the Dumfriesshire estates 
in 1669. He was for some years steward of K.irk- 
cudbriglit, and so harried the Covenanters as to 
leave his name a byword for cruelty ; he was one 
of the judges of the Wigtown martyrs. He re- 
ceived a Nova Scotia baronetcy in 10S5, with a 
pension of £200. After the Revolution he was 
fined and imprisoned as a Jacobite, and in l<>9o 
was arraigned on a false charge of coining. He 
died 31 st December 1733. See Colonel Fergus- 
son's Laird of Ixtg (1886). 

Griesbach, Johann Jakob (1745-1812), oorn at 
Butzbach in Hesse-Darinstadt, studied theology 
at Tubingen, Halle, and Leipzig, lectured m 
Halle, and in 1776 became a professor at Jena. 
Amongst his more notable works are Synopsis 
Evangeliorum (1774-75), his edition of the New 
Testament (1775), Populdre Dogmatik (1-79), Com* 
mentarius Criticus in Textum Novi lestamenti 
(1798-1811), and Opuscida Academica (1825). bee 
the Lives of him by Kotlie (1812), Augusti (1812), 
and Eichstadt (1815). [Greess'-bakh.) 

Griffin, Gerald (1803-40), born at Limerick, 
went to London in 1823, and failed as a dramatist 
but was more successful with no xe\s—-HoUana 
Tide. (1827), Tales of the Munster Festivals (182/), 
and The Collegians (1829), on which the drama 
Colleen Bawn is founded. See Life by his brother 
(1843) and memoir in 1896 edition of The Collegians . 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922), born in Dublin, 
was a compositor and a Rand miner before editing 
The United Irishman. He founded (1905) Sinn 
Fein, and was often imprisoned, but signed the 
Peace Treaty with Great Britain, and was a 
moderate President of Dail Eireann (1922). 


Griffith, Sir Richard John (1784-1878 ; Bt. 
1858), Irish geologist and civil engineer. 

Grillo. See Ristori, Adelaide. 

Grillparzer, Frans (1791-1872), dramatic poet, 
was born at Vienna, and laboured in the imperial 
civil service from 1813 to 1856. He first attracted 
notice in 1816 by a tragedy, Die Ahnfrau , followed 
bv Sappho (1819), Das goldene Vhes (1821), Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen (1840), Der Traum 
tin Leben (1840), &c. He produced in lyric poetry 

much meritorious work: and one g°. 0(i . ,P r ?f5 
novel, Der Spielmann. See his works (collected 

editions with autobiography, 18/2, 1892-94, 1909, 
<5tc.) ; his Briefe und Tagebucher (1903); German 
studies by Faulhammer (1883), Laube (1884), 
Lange (1894), Farinelli (1895), Reich (1937); French 
by Elirhard (1900) ; English by Poliak (1907). 

Grimald, Nicholas (1519-62), poet and play- 
wright, was born of Genoese ancestry in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, studied at both Cambridge and 
Oxford, and became Ridley’s chaplain, but re- 
canted under Queen Mary. 

Grimaldi, a ^oble Genoese house, from 968 
lords of the principality of Monaco. 

Grimal'di, Joseph, the typical representative 
of the clown of the English pantomime, was 


born in London 18th December 1779. He first ap- 
peared at Drury Lane when two years old, and 
in his third year he had his first engagement 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where he regularly 
performed (except for one season), until his 
retirement from the stage, prematurely worn 
out by hard work, in 1828 He died 31st May 
1837. See Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, edited by 

Charles Dickens (1838). 

Grimbald, St (c. 820-903), was prior of a 
Flemish monastery near St Oiner, when about 
893 Alfred the Great invited him to England. 
He died abbot of the New Minster at Winchester. 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, Baron, born at 
Ratisbon, 25th December 1723, after studying at 
Leipzig, and failing with a tragedy, accompanied 
a nobleman to Paris, and became reader to the 
Crown-prince of Saxe-Gotha. He got acquainted 
with Rousseau in 1749, and through him with 
Diderot, Holbacli, and Madame d'Epmay. His 
connection with the Encyclopedistes, added to 
his own acquirements, opened up a brilliant 
career. He became secretary to the Duke of 
Orleans, and began to write for several German 
princes those famous literary bulletins which tor 
pearly forty years gave the most trenchant criti- 
cism of all important French books. In 1776 lie 
was made a baron by the Duke of Gotha, and 
appointed minister-plenipotentiary at the Frencli 
court. At the Revolution he withdrew to Gotha, 
and afterwards to the court of Catharine 11., 
whence he was sent in 1795 as Russian ministei 
to Hamburg. He died at Gotha, 19th Decembei 
1807. His Correspondancc, first published in 1812- 
14, has since been edited by Taschereau (1829-31) 
and Tourneux (1878-82). His correspondence 
with Diderot was printed in 1S29. See Sainte- 
Beuve’s fitudes sur Grimm (1854) and Scherers 
Melchior Grimm (Paris, 1887). 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwio Karl, born January 
4 1785, at Hanau in Hesse-Cassel, studied at 
Marburg, and spent most of the year 1805 in 
Paris. On his return he became a clerk in 
the war-office, and in 1808 librarian to Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. A work on the 
Meistersingers (1811) was followed in 1812 by the 
first volume of the famous Kinder - und nans- 
marchen, collected by him and his brother V il- 
helm (also now at Cassel)— a work which formed 
a foundation for the science of comparative folk- 
lore. The second volume followed in 1814 ; the 
third in 1822. In 1813-15 Grimm was secretary 
to the minister of the Elector of Hesse at Paris 
and at the Congress of Vienna. In 1828 the two 
brothers removed to Gottingen, where Jakob 
became professor and librarian, and Wilhelm 
under-librarian. He was one of the seven pro- 
fessors dismissed (as was Wilhelm) for protesting 
in 1837 against the abolition of the constitution 
by the king of Hanover. In 1840 the brothers 
received professorships in Berlin, and were 
elected members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Jakob died 20th September 1863. His Deutsche 
Grammatik (1819 ; 2d ed. entirely recast, 1822-40) 
is perhaps the greatest philological work of the 
age. His Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer (1828; 2d 
ed. 1854) and Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 4th ed. 
by Meyer, 1875-78; Eng. trans. 1879-88) deal 
with German usages in the middle ages and the 
old Teutonic superstitions. Only less important 
is his Gescliichte der Deutschen Sprache (1848 ; 3d 
ed. 1868) and his Reinhart Fuchs (1884). With 
his brother Wilhelm he edited many old German 
classics, and commenced the great Deutsches Wot- 
terbuch (vol. i. 1854 ; approaching completion by 
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1920). Grimm’s minor works (8 vols. 1867-86) 

h?p n wf an i aufco l bi °g r aphy. Many collections of 

hIII / S ft L iav ? been P rinted - See the studies by 
Scherer (2d ed. 1884) and Berndt ( 1884 ); essay 

y W. P Ker (1915); ami books on the two 
brothers by Schonbach (1885), Tonnelat (1912). 

Hjs brother, Wilhelm Karl, born at Hanau, 
February 24, 1786, in 1830 became under-libra- 
rian an f l supernumerary professor of Philosophy 
at Gottingen. At Berlin he and Jakob, the 

‘ Brothers Grimm,’ laboured together. Wilhelm 
died 16th December 1S59. He edited many old 
German texts and collaborated with bis brother. 
His own most important work is Die deutsche 
I fe! den sage (1829 ; 2d ed. 1867). His minor works 
(4 vols. 1881-86) contain an autobiography. 

Gi immelshausen, Hans Jacob Chrjstoffel 
von (c 1625-76), novelist, born at Gelnhausen in 
Hesse-Casseh served on the imperial side in the 
Thirty YeaFa War, led a wandering life, but ulti- 
mately settled down at Renchen near Kehl, where 
he died Amtmann of the town. In the leisure of 
his later life he produced a series of remarkable 
novels. His best works are on the model of the 
Spanish picaresque romances ; the rich humour, 
dramatic power, and local colour are all his own. 
The sufferings of the German peasantry at the 
hands of the lawless troopers who overran the 
country have never been more powerfully pictured 
than in Shnplicissimus (1669 ; trans. 1912). It was 
followed by Trutz Simplex (1669), Springinsfeld 
(1670), Das wujiderbarliche Vogelnest (1672), &c. 

Grimston, Hon. Robert (1816-84), athlete and 
sportsman, was born in London, the first Earl of 
Verulam’s fourth son, and died at Gorhambury. 
See Life by Gale (1885). 

Grimthorpe, Edmund Beckett, Lord, K.C., an 
authority on architecture and horology, and till 
1881 a leader of the parliamentary bar, was born 
at Carlton Hall near Newark, 12th May 1816, 
and was educated at Doncaster, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He succeeded his father as 
fifth baronet in 1874, in 1886 was raised to the 
peerage, and died in April 1905. Till 1872 he bore 
the name Beckett Denison. 


Grimwood, Frank St Clair (c. 1852-91), edu- 
cated at Winchester and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the Bengal civil service in 1874, and had 
been three years political agent at Manipur, N.E. 
India, when on 24th March 1891, with the chief 
commissioner of Assam, James Wallace Quinton 
(1834-91), and three others, he was treacherously 
murdered. His wife made a plucky escape. See 
her My Three Years in Manipur (1891). 

Grlndal, Edmund (1519-83), Archbishop or Can- 
terbury, was born at St Bees and educated at 
Cambridge, where he was in turn scholar, fellow, 
and master of Pembroke Hall. A prebendary 
of Westminster under Edward VI., he lived 
abroad during Mary’s reign, and there imbibed 
the doctrines of Geneva, returning to England 
on the accession of Elizabeth. In 1559 he be- 
came Bishop of London, in 1570 Archbishop 
of York, and in 1675 Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Puritan sympathies soon estranged him from 
the court, and his refusal to put down 4 prophesy- 
ings’ or private meetings of the clergy for the 
study of Scripture led to his five years’ sequestra- 
tion in 1577. His few writings, with a Life, were 
printed by the Parker Society in 1863. 

Gringore, or Grinooire, Pierre (c. 1476-1588), 
poet, born at Caen, while taking the chief r61es 
In a theatrical socioty was active in the pro- 
duction of pantomimic farces, and is one of the 
creators of the French political comedy. He 


abused the enemies of Louis XII., and thus 
found cover for his freedoms against the vices of 
the nobility, the clergy, and even the pope him- 
self. In later life he was a herald to the Duke of 
Lorraine, and confined his muse to religious 
poetry. His principal pieces are Le Jeu du Prince 
des Sots (1511), Les/olles Enterprises , Les EnterprU 
de Venise , La Chaise du Cerf des Cer/s, and the 
famous Mysttre de Monseigneur Saint Logs t 
1624). His works have been edited by HSricault 
and Montaiglon (1858-77). Gringore figures in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and in a play by Ban* 
ville (adapted by Pollock and Besant). See French 
monographs by Picot (1878) and Badel (1898). 

Grinnell, Henry (1799-1874), a New York mer- 
chant who largely defrayed the cost of Kane’n 
Polar expedition of 1853-55. 


Grisi, Giulia, singer, born at Milan, 28th July 
1811 , made her d6but in 1828 at Bologna, and 
in 1832 appeared in Paris, where the purity 
melodiousness, and volume of her voice, os well 
as her beauty, won general admiration. Bel- 
lini's Puritani and other operas were written 
for her, but Norma was her greatest part. 
London was the scene of her most successful 
performances. She married in 1836 the Marquis 
de Melcy, and in 1856 the tenor Mario, with whom 
she sang in America. She died at Berlin, 28th 
November 1869. — Her sister Giuditta (1805-40) 
was also an operatic singer ; she retired in 1833, 
and married Count Barni. 


Griswold, Rufus Wilmot (1815-57), born at 
Benson, Vermont, became Baptist preacher, then 
journalist and compiler of books in Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York. He was one of Poe’s 
executors, and the Life he wrote for the edition 
of his works (1850) occasioned much hostile 
criticism. See his Letters (1898). ^ 

Grocyn, William (c. 1446-1619), the first who 
publicly taught Greek at Oxford, was born at 
Colerne, Wiltshire, and from Winchester passed 
in 1465 to New College, Oxford. He studied in 
Italy (1488-91), acquiring a knowledge of Greek 
from the Greek exile Chalcondylas ; and then 
settled again at Oxford, where Sir Thomas More 
was his pupil. Erasmus lived at Oxford in 
Grocyn’s house, and speaks of him as his 
‘patronus et pneceptor.’ In 1506 he became 
master of AlMiallows’ College near Maidstone. 

Grolier, Jean (1479-1565), bibliophile, born at 
Lyons, was attached to the court of Francis I., 
went to Italy as intendant-general of the army! 
was long employed in diplomacy at Milan ana 
Rome, and then became treasurer. It is his library 
dispersed in 1675, that has made Grolier famous 
He acquired choice copies of the best works, and 
had them magnificently bound, with the inscrip- 
tion, Io. Grolierii et Amicorum. Of his 8000 books, 
about 350 have come to light. See the study by 
Le Roux de Liney (1860). [Grol-yay.] 

Gronovius, the Latinised form of Gronov, a 
family of scholars of German extraction, settled 
in Holland, whose principal members were: 
Johannes Fredericus Gronovius (1611-71), born 
at Hamburg, became in 1648 professor at De- 
venter, and in 1658 at Leyden ; he edited Livy, 
Statius, Tacitus, Phsedrus. Seneca, Sallust, 
Pliny, and Plautus, and published many learned 
works, among them De His son, Ja- 

cobus (1646-1716), was professor at Pisa, and 
appointed in 1079 to his father's chair ; his works 
were Thesaurus Antiqnitatum Qrcecorum (1697- 
1702), and editions of Polybius, HerodotUB, 
Cicero, and Ammianus Marcellinus.*— His son, 
Abraham (1694-1775), became librarian at Ley* 
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nen, published excellent editions of Pomponius 
Mela and Tacitus. — His brother, Johannes 
Fredericks (1690-1760), was a botanist; and his 
son, Laurentius Theodorus (1730-78), a zoologist. 

Gronow, Rees Howell (1794-1865), captain in 
the Guards, and author of Reminiscences (1861-66), 
was born in Glamorganshire, and died in Paris. 

Groome, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), junior 
editor of this work, was bom at Monk Soham 
near Framlingham, and was educated at Ipswich, 
at Merton and Corpus. Oxford, and at Gdttingen. 
Having come to Edinburgh in 1876, he wrote for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. and was 6ub-edItor 
of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (1887-92). He pub- 
lished In Gypsy Tents (1880), A Short Border 
History (1887), Two Suffolk Friends (on his father 
and Edward FitzGerald. 1895), Kriegspiel (a 
novel, 189G), Gypsy Folk Tales (1899), and an 
edition of Lavengro (1900). He was a supreme 
authority on gypsy language and folklore. 

Groot, Geert (1340-84). the founder at Deventer 
about 1376 of the ‘Brethren of the Common Life.’ 

Gropius, Walter, architect, bom in 1883 in 
Berlin, became Professor of Architecture at Har- 
vard in 1937. He experimented in functionalism 
and in the uses of glass, metals, and textiles as 
materials In building. 

Gros, Antoine Jean, Baron, historical painter, 
was born at Paris, 16th March 1771, and acquired 
celebrity by his great pictures of Napoleon s 
battles (1797-1811); ‘Charles V. and Francis I. 
(1812); ‘Departure of Louis XVIII. for Ghent 
(1815); and ‘Embarkation of the Duchess of 
Angouleme ’ (1815). Out of chagrin at having out- 
lived his fame he drowned himself in the Seine, 
25th June 1835. See Lives by Delestre (1867), 
Tripier le Franc(1880), and Dargenty (1887). [ Groh .] 

Grose, Francis, antiquary, was bom at Green- 
ford, Middlesex, in 1731, son of a rich Swiss 
ieweller settled at Richmond. In the Heralds 
College 1755-63, he next became adjutant of the 
Hampshire and Surrey militia, and, when his 
easy habits had cost him his fortune, put to profit 
the favourite studies of his youth and his excel- 
lentdraughtsmanship. His Antiquities of E nghuul 
and Wales (1773-87) proved a success, and in 1 ,89 
he set out on an antiquarian tour ’through Scot- 
land His splendid social qualities, his rich 
humour and good nature, made him friends 
everywhere— Burns one of them. He went to 
Ireland on a like errand, but died suddenly at 
Dublin May 12, 1791. Groses work on the an- 
tiquities of Scotland appeared 1789-91 ; that on 
Ireland in 1791. Other works were A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785; new ed. 
with Memoir by Pierce Egan, 1823) A Provincial 
Glossary (1787), Treatise on Ancient A rnwur 
Weapons (1785-89), Military Antiquities 0 - * 86-88), 
The Grumbler (1791), and The Oho (1,93). 

Gross, Samuel David, D.C.L. (1805-84), sur- 
geon, born near Easton, Penn., in 1835 became 
professor of Pathology at Cincinnati, afterwards 
professor of Surgery at Louisville and New >ork, 
and in 1856-82 in Jefferson College. He published 
a System of Surgery (1859 ; 6th ed. 1882), &c. 

Grosse, Theodor (1829-91), historical painter, 
was born and died at Dresden. 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
bora about 1175 at Stradbroke in Suffolk, of peas- 
ant parentage — Grosseteste (French for gieat- 
head being a mere ‘ to-name. Educated at 
Lincoln Oxford, and Paris, he had for some 
vears been the first teacher of theology m the 
Franciscan school at Oxford, and had held many 


preferments, when in 1235 he became Bishop ol 
Lincoln He forthwith undertook the reforma- 

* . - 1 • i ? i r l. • 


tion of abuses, embroiling himself with his own 
chapter and with Pope Innocent IV. The pope 
-ranted English benefices to ‘ rascal Romans/ 
who drew the revenues of their office, but seldom 
appeared in tlie country. Grosseteste set lumself 
strongly against this, thereby incurring a tempo- 
rary suspension from his bishopric and a continual 
menace of excommunication. In the last year of 
the bishop’s life he refused the pope’s request, to 
promote his nephew, an Italian, to a canomy ; 
and the pope is said-falsely, it seems-to have 
excommunicated him. Anyhow Ins clergy went 
on obeying him till his death at Buckden near 
Huntingdon, 9th Oct. 1253. Pegge s catalogue 
of his works fills 25 closely - printed quarto 
pages, and exhibits ‘ treatises on sound, motion, 
heat, colour, form, angles, atmospheric pressure, 
poison, the rainbow, comets, light, the astrolabe, 
necromancy, and witchcraft.' See Hrewer s 
Monumenta Franciscana (1858), Luard s edition 
of his Latin letters (1862). Baur s of his philo- 
sophical works (1912), and Stevenson s Life (1899). 

Grossmith, Georoe (1847-1912), English 
comedian and entertainer, from 1877 to 1889 took 
leading parts in Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. See 
S. Naylor’s Gaiety and George Grossmith (1913). 

Grosvenor, a family said to have come over 
with the Conqueror, and long settled at Eaton 
near Chester. It received a baronetcy (1622), and 
the titles of Baron Grosvenor (1761), Earl Grosve- 
nor (1784), Marquess of Westminster (1831), and 
Duke of Westminster (1874). [Grove ner .) 

Grote, Georoe, bora at Clay Hill, Beckenham, 
Kent, November 17, 1794, was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and in 1S10 became a clerk in the 
bank founded in 1766 by his grandfather (a native 
of Bremen) in Threadneedle Street. He remamec 
there thirty-two years, devoting all his leisure 
to literature and political studies ; a philosophi- 
cal Radical,’ he threw himself ardently “{to tiR 
cause of progress and political freedom. In 1820 
he married the high-spirited Harriet Lew ill, of 
Bexley ; in 1822 conceived the idea of \wsHistoiy 
of Greece; and in 1826 mercilessly dissected Mi t- 
ford’s history in the Westminster Review. Grate 
became head of the bank in 1830, and in 1832 was 
returned for the City of London. During his 
first session he brought forward a motion for the 
adoption of the ballot ; it was lost but Grote 
continued to advocate the measure until he retired 
from parliamentary life in 1841. In 1843 he also 
retired from the banking-house, and devoted 
himself exclusively to literature mainly to the 
great History of Greece (12 vols. 1846-56). Gim-e 
was elected vice-chancellor ol London Umveisity 
(1862). foreign associate of the French 
(1864), and president of University College 0 8()8 )- 
In 1865 he concluded an elaborate work on 7 lato 
and the other Companions of Socrates , which, with 
his (unfinished) Aristotle , was supplementary to 
the History. Grote died June 18, 18/1, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His minor works 
were nublished by Professor Bain m 18/3, ana 
Fragments on Ethical Subjects i n 1 876. —M rs ^ rote 
(1792-1878) wrote a ilfmoir of Ary Scheffei 
Collected Papers in Prose and Verse = ( 18 62), 

Personal Life of George Grote (18/3). See Life ol 

her by Lady Eastlake (1880). 

Grotefend, Georo Friedrich (1775-1853), was 
born at Mlinden in Hanover and tilled scholastic 
appointments at Gottingen Frankfort, and Hano- 
ver. He wrote on Latin, Umbrian, and Oscan 
philology, &c., but made himself famous by 
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deciphering the cuneiform alphabet in 1802.— -His \ 
son, Karl Ludwig (1809-74), born at Frankfort, 
filled from 1853 a post in the Archives at Hanover. 

He wrote on Greco-Bactrian and Athenian coins, 
Roman epigraphy, &c.— His cousin, Friedrich 
August Grotefend (1798-1836), from 1835 a pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, made solid contributions to 
Latin philology. [Gro' -teh-fent.] 

Groth, Klaus, writer in Plattdeutsch, was 
born at Heide in Holstein, 24th April 1819, and in 
1866 became Drofessor of German Language and 
Literature at Kiel. His masterpiece, Quickborn 
11852 ; 25 tli ed. 1900), is a series of poems dealing 
with life in Ditmarsh ; but some of his work is in 
High German. He died 1st June 1899. [Groat.] 

Grotius, Hugo, or Huig van Groot, Dutch 
jurist, was bom at Delft, 10th April 1583, studied 
at Leyden, and accompanied an embassy to 
France. On his return he practised as a lawyer 
in the Hague; in 1613 he was appointed pen- 
sionary of Rotterdam. The religious disputes 
between the Remonstrants or Arminians and 
their opponents were now at their height. 
Grotius, like his patron the grand-pensionary 
Barneveldt, supported the Remonstrants. In 
1618 both were arrested, tried, and condemned 
by the dominant party under Prince Maurice, 
Barneveldt to death, and Grotius to imprison- 
ment for life. Grotius escaped, however, by the 
aid of his wife, and found refuge at Paris in 1621, 
when Louis XIII. for a time gave him a pension. 
In 1604 Grotius began, and in 1625 issued, his 
masterpiece, De Jure Belli et Pads , long the 
standard work on international law. In 1634 he 
entered the Swedish service as ambassador at 
the French court. On his retirement in 1645 
rte proceeded to Stockholm, but, disliking court 
and climate, was on his way back to Holland, 
when he died at Rostock, 29th August 1645. He 
ivas an able statesman, a profound theologian, a 
distinguished scholar, an acute philosopher, a 
judicious historian, and a splendid jurist; and 
he wrote Latin and Dutch verse. Adamus Exsvl, 
a tragedy, was one of Milton’s sources. His best 
historical work is Annales de Rebus Belgids (1657). 
He annotated the Bible (1641-46), and wrote the 
famous De Veritate Religionis Christiana (1627). 
See Life by Butler (IS27) ; studies by H61y (1875), 
De Bruyn (1894), Vreeland (Eng. 1918). 

Grouchy, Emmanuel, Marquis de (1766-1847), 
French general, bom at Paris, threw in his lot 
with the Revolution, and had his first taste of 
war during the Vondean revolt, was second to 
Hoche in the abortive expedition to Ireland, 
and greatly distinguished himself in Italy (1<98). 
Later he fought at Hohenlinden, Eylau, Fried- 
land, Wagram, and in the Russian campaign of 
1812; and after Leipzig covered the retreat of 
the French. On Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
he destroyed the Bourbon opposition in the 
south of France, and helped to rout Bhmher at 
Litmv. After Waterloo, as commander-in-chief 
of^the broken armies of France, he led them 
skilfully back towards the capital ; then, re- 
signing, retired to the United States. He re* 
turned in 1819, end was reinstated as marelial in 
1881. See his Alimoires (1878-74). [Giooshee.] 
Grove, Sir George, bom at Olapham, 18th 
August 1820, was trained as a civil engineer, 
erected in the West Indies the first two cast-iron 
lighthouses, and assisted in the Britannia tmbulai 
bridge. He was secretary to the Society of Arts 
(1849-62), and then secretary and director of the 
Crystal Palace Company. As editor ofMocmiffans 
Magazine , as a large contributor to Smith s Dio 


tionary of the Bible , as editor of the great Diction* 
ary of Music and Musicians (1878-89 ; 4th ed. 
1940), by a work on Beethoven (1890), he 
served the reading public. D.C.L. of Durham 
(1872), LL.D. of Glasgow (1886), he was knighted 
in 1888 on the opening of the Royal College of 
Music, of which he was director till 1895. He died 
28th May 1900. See his Life by C. L. Graves (1908). 

Grove, Sir William Robert, lawyer and 
physicist, bom at Swansea, 11th July 1811, 
studied at Oxford, was called to the bar, raised 
to the bench (1871), and knighted (1872), and 
in 1875-87 was a judge in the High Court of 
Justice. He greatly distinguished himself in 
the subjects of electricity and optics, and was 
professor of Natural Science at the London In- 
stitution in 1840-47. In 1839 he invented his 
powerful battery. He published very important 
lectures, as those on the Progress of Physical 
Science (1842), in which he propounded the 
theory of the mutual convertibility of the 
natural forces ; the Correlation of the Physical 
Forces (1846) ; Voltaic Ignition (1847) ; and the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena (1866). He 
died 3d August 1896. 

Grub, George, LL.D. (1812-92), author of an 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland (1861) from the 
Episcopalian standpoint, was born at Aberdeen, 
and in 1862 became a law professor there. 

Gruber, Johann Gottfried (1774-1851), bom 
at Naumburg, in 1811 became professor at Witten- 
berg and in 1815 at Halle. He edited with Ersch, 
and after his death alone, the -first section (A to 
G) of the Allgemeine Encyklopadie. He also wrote 
books on Herder, Wieland, and Klopstock, and a 
Geschichte des menschlichen Geschlechts (1805). 

Griin, Anastasius. See Auerspero. 

Grundtvig, Nikolai Frederik Severin, 
Danish poet and theologian, was born at Udby 
in Zealand, 8th September 1783. He first be- 
came known by his Northern Mythology (1808) 
and Decline of the Heroic Age in the North (1809). 
These were followed by the Rhyme ofRoeskilde and 
the Roeskilde Saga (1814), and by a collection of 
patriotic songs (1815). About this time he took 
his stand against the current rationalism, and 
became the head of a religious school, who strove, 
to free the church from state interference; but 
from 1825 to 1832, for an attack on a conspicuous 
rationalist, was suspended from preaching. In 
1818 he had begun the translation of Snorri 
Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; in 1820 he 
published a Danish translation of Beomdf. After 
1861 he had the title of bishop, though he held 
no see. He died 2d September 1872.— His son, 
Svend Hersleb Grundtvig (1824-88), was pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian Philology at Copenhagen, 
and edited many old Danish folk- tales (often 
translated) and ballads. [Groont-vig.] 

Grundy, Sydney (1848-1914), bom at Man- 
chester, and called to the bar, in 1876 published 
a novel, The Days of his Vanity t but became 
known as a successful playwright. His comedies 
include A Fool’s Paradise (1889), A White Lie. Sow- 
ing the Wind , The Next) Woman; among his adapta- 
tions are A Pair cf Spectacles (1890 ; from Labiche) 
and Business is Business (1905 ; from Mlrbeau), 

Gryphius, Gryph, or Greif, Andreas ( 1616-64), 
a Germanpoet, was bom and died at Glogau in 
Silesia. He wrote sonnets, epigrams, tragedies, 
&c. See a French monograph by Wyzocki (1 898> 

Gryphius, Sebastian (1498-1556), bom i * 

lingen in Swabia, came in 1528 to 
and there between 1628 and 154’T printed a 
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300 works, notable for their accuracy and clear 
type. Amongst the more noted are the tine 
Latin Bible of 1550 and Dolet’s Commentaria 
linguce Latina (1536). Gryphius’s sons, Antoine 
and Francois, were also famous French printers. 

Gsell-Fels, Theodor (1819-98), author of a 
series of guide-books for Italy, Switzerland, &c., 
was born at St Gall, and practised as a doctor at 
Wurzburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Zurich; there- 
after living in Basel and Munich. 

Guarlni, Giovanni Battista (1538-1612), poet, 
was born at Ferrara, and was entrusted by Duke 
Alfonso II. with diplomatic missions to the 
pope, the emperor, Veuice, and Poland. His chief 
work was the famous pastoral play, II Pastor Fulo 
11585), really an imitation of Tasso’s Anunta. See 
monograph by Rossi (Turin, 1886). [Gwa-ree -nee.] 

Guarino (1370-1460), born at Verona, went 
to Constantinople in 1388 to learn Greek 
Chrysoloras ; after his return (1410) taught Greek 
in Verona, Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara ; wrote 
Greek and Latin grammars; translated parts of 
Strabo and Plutarch ; and helped to establish the 
text of Livy, Plautus, Catullus, and Pliny. See 
Lives by Rosmini (1806) and Sabbadim (1891). 

Guamieri, or Guarneri, violin - makers at 
Cremona. There were Andrea (fl. 1650-95), ms 
ions Giuseppe (fl. 1690-1730) and Pietro (fl. 
1690-1725), and Giuseppe s son Giuseppe (fl. 1725- 
45), the last especially famous. [Gwarn- yay Tee. ] 

GUbernatis, Angelo de, born at Turin, April 7, 
1840, in 1863 became professor of Sanskrit at 
Florence. He resigned his chair that same year 
to follow the socialistic dreams of Bakunin, whose 
cousin he married, but, being restored to reason, 
was re-elected (1867) ; in 1891 he accepted a call 
to Rome. His works on zoological mythology, 
birth and funeral customs, Vedic mythology, plant- 
lore, and comparative mythology are marred by 
fantastic solar interpretation ; he also published 
reminiscences, a French dictionary of contempo- 
rary authors, histories of Indian and of universal 
literature, &c. He died Feb. 27, 1913. 

Guercino, properly Gian-Francesco Barbieri, 
Italian painter, was born 2d February 1590, at 
Cento near Bologna ; and at Bologna, where lie 
became the head of a flourishing school of paint- 
ing, he died 22d December 1666. [Gwer-chee'no.] 

Guericke, Heinrich Ernst Ferdinand (1803- 
78) an Old Lutheran theologian, professor at 
Halle, wrote a handbook of Christian archaeology 
(1847), a church-history (1853), &c. [Gay n-keh.) 

Guericke, Otto von (1602-86). physicist, was 
born at Magdeburg, and died at H am burg, g 

for a time been engineer in ^ Swedish army, 
and afterwards burgomaster of Magdeburg. H 
made experiments on electricity and the natur 
and effects of air, and he discovwed ttm air- 
pump (1650) and the Magdeburg Hemispheres. 
See Life by Hoffmann (1874). 

Guerin, Georoes Maurice de, poet, was born 
at the ch&teau of Le Cayla in Languedoc, 4th 
August 1810, and bred for the church, entering the 
community of Lamennais at La Chesnaye in Brit- 
tany. He followed his master in his estrange- 
ment from Rome, and, going like him to Paris 
(1833) to try journalism, became a teacher at the 
College Stanislas. He married a rich Creole lady 
in November 1838, and died of consumption, 19th 
July 1839. His Reliquia , including the Centaur 
(a kind of prose poem), letters, and poems were 
published in I 860 .— Eugenie de Guerin (1805- 
48), with something of her brother s genius, left 
journals (1861) and letters (1864), both translated 


into English. See monographs by Marelle (Ber- 
lin, 1869) and Harriet Parr (1870). [Gay-rat#.] 

Guerin, Pierre Narcisse, Baron (1774-1833), 
historical painter, was born in Paris, and died in 
Rome, where he had been director of the French 
Academy of Painting 1822-29. 

Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico (1804 - 73), 
born at Leghorn, had won a great reputation by 
his patriotic and political Actions, when on the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany’s flight (1849) he was pro- 
claimed dictator in spite of his disinclination tor 
a republic. On the duke’s restoration he was 
condemned to the galleys, but ultimately per- 
mitted to select Corsica as his place of banish- 
ment. Restored to liberty by later events, 
Guerrazzi sat in the parliament of Turin in 1862- 
65. His chief works of Action are La Battaglia d\ 
Benevento (1827), L'Assedio di Firenze (1836), Isa- 
bella Orsini (1844), Beatrice Cenci (1854), L’Asino 
(1857). See works by Cerona(1873), Fenini (1873), 
and Bosio (1877), and Carducci’s edition of his 
Letters (1880-82). ( Gwer-rat’see .] 

Guesclin, Bertrand du, Constable of France, 
was born about 1320 near Dinan, and early 
took part in the contests for the dukedom of 
Brittany. After King John’s capture at Poitiers 
in 1356, Du Guesclin fought splendidly against 
the English, his military skill being especially 
shown at Rennes (1356) and Dinan (1357); he 
took Melun (1359) and other fortified towns, and 
freed the Seine from the English. On Charles s 
accession in 1364 he became governor of Pont- 
orson, and the same year gained the battle oi 
Cocherel against Charles the Bad of Navarre, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the English 
at Auray, and ransomed only for 100,000 livres. 
He next supported Henry of Trastamare against 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Black Prince (13b /)• 
Again ransomed, Du Guesclin in 1369 deleated 
and captured Pedro, and placed the crown of 
Castile on the head of Henry of Trastamare ; but 
was recalled by Charles V. of France, then hard 
pressed by the English, to be made Constable of 
France. In 1370 he opened his campaigns against 
the English, and soon nearly all their possessiona 
were in the hands of the Fre>ich He died during 
the siege of Chateauneuf de Randon, -J-?! 
See Lives by Guyard de Berville (1767, 

new ed. 1882), Jamison (1863), Luce (2d ed. 1883), 
Postel (1893), and Stoddard (1897). [Gay-Mar#,) 

Guess, George. See Sequoyah. 

Guest, Lady Charlotte. See Schreiber. 

Guest, Edwin (1800-80), LL.D., F.R.S., studied 
at Caius College, Cambridge, and in 1852 became 
Master. His History of English Rhythms (1838 ; 
2d ed. revised by Prof. Skeat, 1882) is a work of 
great erudition. 

Guevara, Antonio de (1490-1545), bishop of 
Mondonedo and confessor of Charles V., em- 
ployed in his book on Marcus Aurelius (trans- 
lated by Lord Berners) the exalted style which 
anticipated the euphuism of Lyly (q.v.). His 
‘Familiar Letters’ were also very popular in 
an English version. — Luiz Valez de Guevara 
(1570-1644), novelist and dramatist, was the 
model of Le Sage (q.v.). 


Guglielmi, Pietro (1727-1804), composer, was 
born at Massa di Carrara. [Gool-yeV -mee.] 

Guicciardini, Francesco (1483-1540), born at 
Florence, at twenty-three became professor of 
Law there, and also practised as an advocate; 
but his real field was diplomacy. His apprentice- 
ship served in Spain (1512-14), he became papal 
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governor of Modena and Reggio (1515), Parma 
(1521), the Romagna (1523), and Bologna (1531). 
Retiring from the papal service in 1534, he secured 
the election of Cosino de’ Medici as duke of Flor- 
ence; but, disappointed of the post of mayor of 
the palace, withdrew to Arcetri, and busied him- 
self with his great Storia d' Italia, a dispassionate 
analytical history of Italy from 1494 to 1532 (ed. 
by Glierardi, 1919). In 1857-67 there appeared 
at Florence his Opere Inedite; and in 1890 his 
Counsels and Reflections were translated by N. H. 
Thomson. See works by Benoist (1862) and Gioda 
(1880). [Gvjitck-ar-dee'nee.] 

Guicoioli, Teresa Gamba, Countess (1801-73), 
daughter of a Ravenna nobleman, iu 1817 married 
Count Guiccioli, aged 60, and during 1819-23 was 
mistress to Byron. In 1851 she married the 
French Marquis de Boissy (1798-1866). and in 
1868 published Lord Byron jugk par les lemoins de 
sa vie (Eng. trails. 1869). [Gujitch 1 o-lee.] 

Guidl, Carlo Alessandro (1650-1712), lyric 
poet, a founder of the academy called L’ Arcadia, 
born at Pavia, died at Frascati. [Gwee'dee.) 

Guidl, Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

Guido, or Guido Reni, painter, born at Calven- 
zano near Bologna, 4th November 1575, studied 
tinder Calvaert and Ludovico Caracci, and went 
to Rome first in 1599 and next in 1605. ‘Aurora 
and the Hours ’ there is usually regarded as his 
masterpiece, but some critics rank even higher the 
unfinished ‘Nativity’ in San Martino at Naples. 
Through a quarrel with Cardinal Spinola regard- 
ing an altarpiece for St Peter’s he left Rome and 
settled at Bologna, where, an inveterate gambler, 
he died 18th August 1642. He was a prolific 
painter, and his works are in all the chief 
European galleries. He also produced some 
vigorous etchings. [Gxocc'do.] 

Guido Aretinus, or Guy ok Arezzo (c. 990- 
1050), according to some was born at Arezzo, but’ 
according to others was born near Paris, and, 
brought up in the monastery of St Maur-les- 
Fosses. He was a monk at Pomposa near 
Ferrara, and he is supposed to have died prior 
of the Camaldolite monastery of Avellana. He 
greatly promoted musical science ; the invention 
of the staff is ascribed to him ; and he seems to 
have first adopted in naming the note9 of the 
scale the initial syllables of the hemistichs of a 
hymn in honour of St John the Baptist ( ut , re, 
mi, Ac.). See monographs by Angeloni (1811), 
Klesewetter (1844), and Falchi (1882); the 2nd 
(1904-6) and later editions of Grove's Dictionary 
of Music; and Dora Germain Morin in Revue 
del' Art Chrttien (1888). 

Guignes, Joseph de (1721-1800), orientalist, 
was born at Pontoise, and died in Paris. His 
great work is L'Ristoire Q6nt rale des Huns, Turcs , 
et Mogols (1756-58). — His son, Chr£tien-Louis- 
Joseph (1759-1845), published a Chinese diction- 
ary (1813). [Geen ; g hard.) 

Guillaume, EuafeNE (1822-1905), sculptor, was 
born at Montbard, C6Le d’Or. [Gec-yomc ; g hard.] 

Guillemin, Am£d£e Victor (1826-93), professor 
of Mathematics in Paris, was born and died at 
Pierre in Sa6ne-et-Loire. Of his numerous illus- 
trated works have beon translated The Heavens 
(1866), The Sun (1809), The World of Comets (1876), 
The Forces of Nature (1872), and Application of 
Physical Forces (1877). [GccLmantf.] 

Gulliim, or Gwillim, John (1565-1621), born at 
Hereford, studied at Bmsenose, Oxford, was an 
official or the College of Arms in London, and in 
1610 published A Display of JfcroWrie, noteB for 


which, if even so much, may have been furnished 
by John Barkham (c. 1572-1642), chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Guinness, Sir Benjamin Lee (1798-1868), born 
in Dublin, was a member of the brewing firm 
established there in 1759. The business, now a - 
limited liability company, is the largest in the 
world. First lord mayor of Dublin in 1851, and 
Conservative M.P. for it in 1865-68, he restored 
St Patrick’s Cathedral in 1860-65 at a cost of 
£140,000; in 1867 he was created a baronet.— 
His eldest son, Arthur (1840-1915), succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and in 1880 was created Lord 
Ardllaun. — His third son, Edward Cecil (1847- 
1927), created baronet (1885), Baron Iveagh (1891), 
viscount (1905), earl (1919), made huge gifts for 
workmen’s houses in London and Dublin, 
bacteriological research, &c., and left Ken Wood 
house and a superb art collection to the nation. 

Gulscard, Robert, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred 
de Hauteville, was born near Coutances in Nor- 
mandy about 1015. He won great renown in 
South Italy as a soldier, captured Reggio and 
Cosenza (1060), and thus conquered Calabria. As 
the pope’s champion he, along with his younger 
brother Roger, waged incessant war against 
Greeks and Saracens in South Italy and Sicily; 
later he fought against the Byzantine emperor, 
Alexius Comnenus, gaining a great victory over 
him at Durazzo (1081). Marching towards Con- 
stantinople, he learned that the Emperor Henry 

IV. had made an inroad into Italy ; he hastened 
back, compelled Henry to retreat, and liberated 
the pope, who was besieged in the castle of 8t 
Angelo (1084). Then, having returned to Epirus, 
he repeatedly defeated the Greeks, and was ad- 
vancing a second time to Constantinople when 
he died suddenly iu Cephalonia, 17th July 1085. 
See works on the Normans in Europe by A. H, 
Johnson (1877) and T. W. Barlow (1886). 

Guise, a ducal family of Lorraine, named from 
the town of Guise.— Claude of Lorraine (1496- 
1550), fifth son of Ren6 II., Duke of Lorraine, 
was born at the chateau of Cond6, fought at 
Marignano in 1516, but after that campaign re- 
mained at home to defend France against the 
English and Germans (1522-23). For suppressing 
the peasant revolt in Lorraine (1527) Francis 
created him Duke of Guise. — His daughter, Mart 
of Lorraine (1515-60), in 1534 married Louis of 
Orleans, Duke of Longueville, and in 1688 James 

V. of Scotland, at whose death (1542) she was left 
with one child, Mary Queen of Scots. During 
the troublous years that followed, the queen- 
mother acted with wisdom and moderation ; but 
after her accession to the regency in 1554 she 
allowed the Guises so much influence that the 
Protestant nobles raised a rebellion (1559), which 
continued to her death in Edinburgh Castle.— 
Her brother, Francis (1519-68), second Duke, 
became one of the greatest generals of France. 
Having in 1552-58 neld Metz against Charles 
V. of Germany, he added to nis reputation 


at Rent! .(1554), and in 1556 commanded the 
expedition against Naples. Recalled in 1557 to 
defend the northern frontier against the English, 
he took Calais (1558) and other towns, ana 
brought about the treaty of Gateau Cambria is 
(1559). He and his brother Charles, a cardinal 
(1525-74), afterwards conspiouous at the Council 
of Trent, managed to become all-powerfUl during 
the reign of Francis II. Heading the Roman 
Catholio party, they sternly repressed Pro 
tantism. Guise and Montmorency won a vlot 
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over the Huguenots at Dreux (1562), and. Guise 
was besieging Orleans when he was assassinated 
by a Huguenot His memoirs, written by him- 
self, have much historic interest. See Lives 
by Brisset (1840) and Cauvin (187S).— Henry 
(1550 - 88), third Duke, ‘le Balafre,’ fought 
fiercely against the Protestants at Jarnac 
and Moncontour (1569), and forced Coligny to 
raise the siege of Poitiers. He was one of the 
contrivers of the massacre of St Bartholomew 
(1572), and was the head of the Catholic League. 
He was, however, ambitious to succeed to the 
throne of France, when Henry III. procured his 
assassination at Blois. See Lives by Renauld 
(1879) and Cauvin (1881).— His grandson, Henry 
(1614-64 ), fifth Duke, at fifteen became Arch- 
bishop of Reims, but in 1640 succeeded to the 
dukedom. Having joined the league against 
Richelieu, he was condemned to death, but fled to 
Flanders. He put himself at the head of Masani- 
ello's revolt in Naples as the representative of 
the Anjou family, but was taken by the Spanish 
(1647) and carried to Madrid, where he remained 
five years. After another attempt to win Naples 
(1654) he settled at Paris. See his Memoires (1669). 
The direct line became extinct on the death (1675) 
of FranQois Joseph, the seventh Duke. See For- 
neron, Les Dues de Guise (2d ed. 1893). [Gweez.] 
Guizot, Franqois Pierre Guillaume, was born 
at Nimes, October 4, 1787, of Huguenot stock. 
In 1805 lie went to Paris to study law, but soon 
drifted into literature. In 1809 appeared his 
Nouveau Dictionnaire des Synonymes, in 1811 an 
essay on the fine arts, and in 1812 a translation of 
Gibbon. That same year he married the first of 
his three wives, Pauline de Meulan (1773-1827), 
editor of Le Publiciste, and became professor of 
Modern History in the University of France. 
After the fall of the Napoleonic regime in 1814 
he was appointed secretary of the ministry of the 
Interior, and after the Hundred Days secretary 
of the ministry of Justice, in 1816 general director 
of departmental administration. A constitutional 
Liberal, out of sympathy with reaction, he was 
in 1821 deprived of his appointments, and in 1825 
interdicted from lecturing. With some friends 
he now published Memoires relatifs d VHistoire 
de France jusquau 13 ™ Siecle (31 vols.) and 
M&moires relatifs d la Revolution d' Angleterre(2b 
vols.), and edited translations of Shakespeare and 
Hallam. Restored to his chair (1828), he lectured 
on the history of civilisation ; and his lectures, 
published as Cours d'Histoire Modeme , established 
his reputation. In the Chamber of Deputies 
(1830) he became a prominent member of the 
Opposition, and aided indirectly in bringing 
about the Revolution of July. Minister first 
of the Interior, and then of Public Instruction, 
he established a system of primary schools 
throughout France, gave an impulse to secondary 
and university education, and revived the Aca- 
demic des Sciences Morales et Politiques. In 
1840 in temporary alliance with his rival, Thiers, 
he came to London as French ambassador. But 
at this time Thiers’s belligerent policy alarmed 
Louis-Philippe into virtually dismissing him, and 
Guizot, summoned to take his place, was the 
king's chief adviser till the end. To checkmate 
Palmerston, Guizot plunged into the indefensible 
‘ Spanish Marriages ’ and revolted the conscience 
of Europe. He relapsed into reactionary methods 
of government, let the finances drift into con- 
fusion, and resisted the demand for parliamentary 
reform ; whilst his administration became noto- 
rious for jobs. On the fall of Louis-Philippe in 
1848, Guizot escaped to London ; in November 


1849 he returned to Paris and made efforts 
to rally and fuse the monarchical parties ; but 
after the coup d'etat of 1851 he gave himself up 
entirely to literature. He completed his works 
on the Great Rebellion in England, Revolution 
d'Angleterre and Monk: Chute de la Republique. 
He also published Corneille et son Temps (1852) ; 
Shakspearc et son Temps (1852); Memoires pour 
servir a VHistoire de mon Temps (1858) ; Melanges 
Biographiques et Littcraires (1868); Melanges Poli- 
tiques et Historiques( 1869) ; and Histoire de France 
racontee d mes petits Enfants, completed by his 
daughter, Madame Guizot de Witt (1870-75). A 
devout and influential Protestant, he died at Val 
Richer in Normandy, September 12, 1874. See 
his own Memoirs; Guizot in Private Life, by 
Mme. de Witt (trans. 1SS0) ; and shorter Lives by 
Crozals (1893), Bardoux (1894). [Gee'zo ; g hard.] 

Gull, Sir William Withey, physician, born 
31st December 1816 at Colchester, studied at 
Guy’s Hospital, and graduated M.B. at London 
University in 1841. In 1847-49 he was professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, and in 

1856- 65 physician and lecturer at Guy’s. For his 
treatment of the Prince of Wales in 1871 he re- 
ceived a baronetcy and was appointed physician 
to the Queen. He died 29th January 1890. Dr 
Acland edited his writings on cholera, paralysis, 
alcohol, &c. (New Sydenham Soc. 1893 et seq.). 

Gully, John (1783-1863), butcher, prize-fighter, 
publican, turfite, M.P. for Pontefract 1832-37. 
and colliery proprietor, was born in Wick ana 
Abson parish near Bristol, and died at Durham. 
He had twenty-four children. 

Gully, William Court, son of a physician, and 
born in London 29th August 1835, became a Q.C. 
in 1877, a Gladstonian M.P. for Carlisle in 1886, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1895, and 
Viscount Selby in 1905. He died in 1909. 

Gundulf (1024-1108), Bishop of Rochester from 
1077, was born in Normandy, was a monk at 
Bee and Caen, and in 1070 followed Lan franc to 
England. He built the Tower of London. 

Gungl, Josef (1810-89), composer of dance 
music, was born at Zsainbek in Hungary, made 
many concert tours, and died at Weimar. 

Gunning, Maria (1733-60), and Elizabeth 
(1734-90), two beautiful Irish sisters, born near 
St Ives, Hunts, who came to London in 1751. 
The elder married in 1752 the Earl of Coventry ; 
and the younger first, in 1752, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and next, in 1759, the future Duke of Argyll. 
—Their sister-in-law, Mrs Gunning, nee Sus- 
annah Minikie (c. 1740-1800), wrote novels, as 
also did her daughter, Elizabeth (1769-1823). 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering (1847-1907), 
born in Liverpool, and taken to California in 
1853, was the author and dramatiser of Mr Barnes 
of New York (1887), Mr Potter of Texas (1888), &c. 

Gunter, Edmund (1581-1626), mathematician, 
born in Herts, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He got a Southwark 
living in 1615, but in 1619 became professor of 
Astronomy in Gresham College, London. His 
principal works are Canon Triangulorum (1620) 
and Sector , Cross-staff , and other Instruments (1624). 
To him are due the invention of the surveying- 
chain, a quadrant, and a scale, and the first 
observation of the variation of the compass. 

Gunther, Albert Charles Lewis Go it hi lf 
(1830-1914), ichthyologist, was born at Esslingen, 
studied at Tubingen, Berlin, and Bonn, and in 

1857- 95 was on the British Museum staff. 

Gunther, Anton (1783-1863), Catholic philoso* 
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phical theologian, was born at Lindenau, and 
'■died at Vienna. See Life by Knoodt (1881). 

Guraall, William (1616-79), theological writer, 
born at Lynn, and educated at Cambridge, in 
1644 became rector of Lavenharn in Suffolk. He 
is author of The Christian in Compleat Armour 
(1655-62 ; ed. with Life by Bishop Ryle, 1865). 

Gurney, Sir Goldsworthy (1793-1875), born 
at Treator near Padstow, was the real inventor 
of the Drummond Light, as also of the steam jet 
or blast, a steam carriage which in 1829 ran from 
London to Bath and back at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour, &c. He was knighted in 1863. 

Gurney, Joseph John, a Quaker banker of 
Norwich, born at Earlham Hall, August 2, 1788, 
in 1818 became a minister of the Society, and died 
January 4, 1847. His life was devoted to benevo- 
lent enterprises, such as the prison reforms of his 
sister, Mrs Fry. Among his works are Prison 
Discipline (1819), Religious Peculiarities of the 
Society of Friends (1824), and A 1 Vinter in the 
West Indies (1840). See A. J. C. Hare, The 
Gurneys of Earlham (2 vols. 1895). 

Gusta'vus Vasa, king of Sweden, was born of 
a noble house at Lindholmen in Upland, 12th 
May 1496, and in 1518, during the patriotic 
struggle with Christian II. (q.v.) of Denmark, 
was treacherously carried off to Denmark as a hos- 
tage. After a year he escaped to Liibeck, thence 
to Sweden, where he strove in vain to rouse 
up a spirit of resistance against the Danes. Re- 
treating to Dalecarlia, he wandered for months 
with a price set on his head, and worked 
on farms and in mines. At last the infamous 
‘Blood-bath’ of Stockholm (1520) roused the 
Swedes, and ere long Gustavus had an army large 
enough to attack the enemy, and the capture of 
Stockholm in 1523 drove the Danes from Sweden. 
Thus ended the great Scandinavian union which 
had existed for 126 years, and Gustavus I. was 
elected king. He found the whole country de- 
moralised. Yet after forty years’ rule he left 
Sweden a peaceful and civilised realm, with a full 
exchequer and a well-organised army. He pro- 
moted trade, fostered schools, and made roads, 
bridges, and canals. He greatly promoted 
Lutheranism, and was hardly fair to the Catholic 
clergy. Missions were sent to the Lapps, and 
a Finnish Bible was printed for the Finns. He 
died 29th September 1560, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Eric. See works by Fryxell (Ger. 
trans. 1831), Forssell (Stockh. 1869-75), Alberg 
(Loud. 1882), and P. B. Watson (18S9). 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was born 
at Stockholm, December 9, 1594, the son of 
Charles IX., and grandson of the great Gustavus 
Vasa. When, as Gustavus II., he came to the 
throne in 1611 he found the country involved 
m war and disorder; but he conciliated the 
nobility, reorganised the government, raised men 
and money, and soon recovered his Baltic pro- 
vinces from Denmark. His war with Russia was 
ended in 1617 by the treaty of Stolbova, by 
which Sweden received a large part of Fin- 
land and Livonia. In 1618 he visited Berlin, 
and in 1620 married the daughter of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. The old dispute with 
Poland was terminated in 1629 by a six years’ 
truce, which left Gustavus master of Pillau and 
Meinel. This peace permitted him to turn to 
Germany ; and leaving the government to his 
chancellor Oxenstiern, he crossed to Pomerania 
in 1080 with 16,000 men to head the Protestants 
of Germany In their struggle against the Catholio 
League and the empire. The Swedes drove the 


imperialists from Pomerania, and took 
whilst Richelieu promised Gustavus a 
pie Emperor Ferdinand had dismissed 
imperious Wallenstein ; but while the Swede? 
were besieging Spandau and Kiistrin, MagdlbuS! 
was taken by Tilly with terrible atrocittef 
after its fall Gustavus, now regarded as the Jh!° n 

pion of Protestant Germanyf inflicUd a 
defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld,’ and took the Pals! 
tinate and Mainz ; in April 1682 the Swedes JbZ 
another great victory, whence Tilly was iStlS 0 ? 

to Ingolstadt to die/’ From thencethe^ch 

Munich was one continued triumph ; and the rJJn 
to Vienna lay open, had not the emperor reLmS 
Wallenstein, who with 60.000 men entrench^hJS? 
self near Nuremberg. After withstanding a 
ate assault of the Swedes Wallenstein wasn^E 
to retire into Thuringia; but on eth Noy fe 
the two armies came finally face to face at 
near Leipzig. The Swedes soon broke the 
penal lines, but Wallenstein dro™ back 
Swedish centre. Gustavus hurried to the 
got separated from his troops, and riding ah£S 
alone into a squadron of Croats rereivLi JL 08 ® 
than one fatal shot, and fell. The Swedes hu?? 
ing to revenge their king, fought with SsSSu 
fury, and ultimately gained a hard-won victor^ 
See Lives by Stevens (1885), Trench (new ed 

Fletcher (1890), Dodge (N.Y. 189 6), MacMunn(193o£ 

Gustavus ID. (1746-92), king of Sweden h 
ceeded his father, Adolphus FVederick/in ’m?' 
He h ‘mself to break the power of the olV 
garchy of nobles by means of a feigned reySt 
and now laboured hard to encourage aericultW 
commerce, and science, and to better thi lot of tS 
people. But he had au inordinate love for thin™ 
French, and, in his endeavour to imitate tS 
splendour of Versailles, became embarrassed tel 
money, and had to increase the taxation, thul 

alienating his npnnlft Th** a * wu ^ 


va.va kj 1? cucii in uenau oi Lrf)uis XVf a! 

France against the Revolution led to his own 
assassination by Ankaretrdm (q.v.), an emissary 
of the oligarchical party. See French workshv 
Geffroy (1867) and Nervo (1876), and an English 
one by R. N. Bain (1895). 81 

Gustavus Hr. (1778-1837) succeeded hia father 

Gustavus III., in 1792. He was self-willed 
cratic, tactless j and hatred of Napoff ww the 
ruUng prindple of his life. He offended Rmjsla 

Finland t^Uie^Russi^in 10 llor^made^ 

his uncle, the Duke of SOdermanland, succeed!™ 
“^harles XTII. He died, an exile, at StGalf 8 

hUftSw ( o TTSTA tt ) (b °™ 1868 >. succeeded 
his father, Oscar II M in 1907, and, a popular 

World^. eP ede “ n6Utrel thM^Wth 

1 Gutenberg, Johannes (1897-1468), regarded 

hnrn h ftt < ir r ' nans S the inve ? tor of PrtntU^roS 

born at Mainz. He was probably the illegitimate 
son of & cauon, Friele Gensfleisch, and took his 
mother s surname^ In 1484 he was a mechanic in 
Strasburg ; but by 1448 he returned to Mainz, 
where in 1450 he entered into partnership wit & 
Johannes Fust, a goldsmith who furnished the 
money for a printing-press. This partnership 
was dissolved In 1456, Fust securing a verdiot 
against his partner for the moneys advanced, and 
carrying on the concern with the assistance of 
Peter Schbffer ; while Gutenberg, aided by Konrad 
Humery, set up another printing-press, probably 
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rude printing, whether invented by Coster or not, 
was practised before Gutenberg’s development 
of the art. See the Festschrifts of 1900, and works 
by Van der Linde (1871-86), Borckel (1900), and 
J. H. Hessels (1882-1910). 

Guthlao, St (c. 673-714), became a monk at 
Repton in 697, and a hermit at Crowland in 699. 

Guthrie, Sir James (1859-1930), portrait-painter, 
A.R.S.A. (1888), R.S.A. (1892), P.R.S.A. (1902-18), 
son of a Greenock minister, was educated at. 
Glasgow University, and knighted in 1903. 

Guthrie, Samuel( 1 782-1 848), American chemist, 
born at Brimfield, Mass., was one of the dis- 
coverers in 1831 of Chloroform. 

Guthrie, Thomas, born at Brechin, July 12, 
1803, studied at Edinburgh, and was minister at 
Arbirlot and in Edinburgh (from 1837). In 1843 he 
helped to found the Free Church and till 1864 
ministered to Free St John’s, Edinburgh. In 
1845-46 he raised in eleven months £116,000 lor 
providing Free Church manses ; iu 1847 lie pub- I 
fished his first Plea for Ragged Schools. He also 
used his singular gifts of oratory in the cause of 
temperance and other social reforms, and in favour 
of compulsory education. First editor of the Sun- 
day Magazine from 1864, he died at St Leonards, 
24th Feb. 1873. Guthrie’s principal works are 
The Gospel in Ezekiel (1855) ; The Way to Life 
(1862) ; A Plea for Drunkards (1850) ; three Pleas 
for Ragged Schools (1847-62) ; The City; its Sinsairt 
Sorrows (1857); Man and the Gospel (1865); Angels 
Song (1865); Parables (1866); Studies of Char- 
acter (1868); Sundays Abroad (1871). See his 
Autobiography , edited by his sons (1874-75). 

Guthrie, Thomas Anstey. See Anstey. 

Guthrie, William (1708-70), born at Brechin, in 
1730 removed to London, and compiled A History 
of England (1744-50), Historical and Geographical 
Grammar (1770 ; 24th ed. 1827), &c. 

Guthnun, the leader of a Danish host who 
from 871 fought against Ethelred and Alfred the 
Great, but who after the Peace of Wedmore (8/8) 
was baptised as Athelstane. He died in 890. 

Guts Muths, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
(1759-1839), born at Quedlinburg, from 1785 to 1837 
taught gymnastics and geography at Sclinepfen- 
thal. He made gymnastics a branch of German 
education, and wrote several educational works. 
See Life by Wassmannsdorf (1884). [Gootz-mootz. ] 

Gutzkow, Karl Ferdinand (1811-78), born at 
Berlin, was influenced by the French Revolution 
of 1830, and for his Wally die Zweiflerin (1835) 
got three months’ imprisonment as a champion 
of the ‘Young Germany' movement. He next 
became a journalist, and in 1847 director of 
the Court Theatre at Dresden, having meanwhile 
written many dramas ; the most successful, Richard 
Savaqe (1839), Zopfund Schwert (1844), Das Urbild 
desTartiiffe( 1847), and Uriel A cos/a (1847). A™’ 1 ® 
his romances are Die Ritter voni Geiste (ISoO 52), 
Der Zauberer von Rom (1858-61), and Hohen- 
schwangau (1867-68). 

Giitzlaff, Karl Friedrich August (1803-51), 
missionary, born at Pyritz in Pomerania, in 1828- 
30 translated at Bangkok the Bible into Siamese, 
and in 1831 went to China. During the rest ol 
his life he lived mostly at Macao and Hong-kong, 
translating the Bible into Chinese, writing books 
in Chinese, German, and English, and training 
native preachers. He died at Hong-kong. He 
published Journal of Three atonflf the 

Chinese Coast (1834), China Opened (1838), The 
Ufe o/Tao-Chang (1838), &c. 

Guy, Thomas (c. 1644-1724), founder of Guy’s 


Hospital, was born, a lighterman’s son, at 
Horsleydown, Southwark. He began business 
in 1668 as a bookseller, importing English Bibles 
from Holland ; and, on this being stopped, he 
contracted with the University of Oxford for the 
privilege of printing Bibles. By this means, and 
by selling out South Sea shares, he amassed a 
fortune of nearly half a million. In 1707 lie built 
and furnished three wards of St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital ; in 1722 founded the hospital in Southwark 
which bears his name, for which he set apart 
£238,295, 16s. He was a liberal benefactor to 
the Stationers’ Company, and built and endowed 
almshouses. During his life he was reputed an 
intensely selfish and avaricious man. See \\ ilks 
& Bettany’s History of Guy’s Hospital (1898). 

Guy de Lusignan, crusader, married the 
widowed Marchioness of Montferrat, daughter of 
King Amalric of Jerusalem, and himself was 
king from 1186 till 5th July 1187, when he 
sustained a great defeat by Saladin. Having in 
1193 exchanged his shadowy crown for that of 
Cyprus, he died in 1195. 

Guy of Arezzo. See Guido Aretinus. 

Guy Of Warwick, the hero of an early English 
metrical romance, who was first at all tourna- 
ments, overcame the dreadful Dun Cow near 
Warwick, at Constantinople slew the cousin ot 
the Soldan, destroyed the dragon wasting Nor- 
thumberland, rescued distressed knights, con- 
quered Danish and other giants, and died a hermit 
at Guy’s Cliff near Warwick — and all for the love 
of a fair lady. The romance is perhaps the work 
of a 13tli century Franciscan, improved by a 
Norman minstrel. See German monographs by 
Zupitza (1873) and Tanner (1877). 

Guyon, Jeanne Marie Bouvier de m 
Mothe, French mystic, was born at Montargis, 
13th April 1648. She had destined herself for 
the cloister, but was married at sixteen to the 
wealthy and elderly Jacques Guyon. Left a 
widow at twenty-eight, she determined to devote 
her life to the poor and needy, and to the culti- 
vation of spiritual perfection. The former part 
of her plan she began to carry out in 1681 at 
Geneva, but three years later she was compelled 
to depart on the ground that her Quietist doc- 
trines were heretical. At Turin, Grenoble, Nice, 
Genoa, Vercelli, and Paris, where she finally 
settled in 1686, she became the centre of a move- 
ment for the promotion of ‘holy living.’ In 
January 1688 she was arrested for heretical 
opinions, and for having been in correspondence 
with Molinos, the leader of Quietism in Spain ; 
and out of a commission appointed to inquire 
into her teachings arose a controversy between 
Fdnelon and Bossuet. Released by the interven- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon, after a detention 
of nine months, but again imprisoned in 1695, 
she was not released from the Bastille until 1/02 ; 
and she died at Blois, 9tli June 1717. She wrote 
Les Torrens Spirituals, Moyen Court de Faire 
0 raison, a mystical interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon, an autobiography (trails. 1897), letters, 
and some spiritual poetry. Her collected works 
appeared iu 40 vols. in 1767-91. See books by 
Upharn (1847 ; new ed. 1905) and Guerrier (1S81). 

Guyon, Richard Debaufre, a general in the 
Hungarian revolutionary war, was bom at Wal- 
cot, Bath, 31st March 1803, son of a naval 
commander of Huguenot ancestry. He entered 
the Austrian service in 1823, and married the 
daughter of a Hungarian field-marshal in 1838. 
Having till the revolution lived on his estates 
near Komorn, he then took a prominent part 
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ih the struggle for Independence. During the 
retreat of Gorgei’s army he re-established com- 
munication with the government at Debreczin ; 
he did brilliant service at Kapolya, Komorn, and 
elsewhere ; and after the war, escaping to Turkey 
and entering the service of the sultan, he as 
Kourshid Pasha was governor of Damascus, and 
in the Crimean war organised the army of Kars. 
He died at Constantinople, 12th October 1856. 
See Kinglake’s General Guyon (1856). 

Guyot, Arnold (1807-84), born at Neuch&tel, 
in 1839 obtained a chair there, but in 1848 
followed Agassiz to America. He lectured at the 
Lowell Institute on Earth and Man (1853), and in 
1854 became professor of Physical Geography and 
Geology at Princeton. In charge of the meteo- 
rological department of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, he published Meteorological and Physical 
Tables (revised ed. 1884) ; and he was joint-editor 
of Johnson's Cyclopaedia (1874-77). 


Guzman, Dominic de. See Dominic, St. 

Guzman Blanoo, Antonio (1829-99), born in 
Caracas, after being banished and taking part in 
two invasions, became vice-president of Vene- 


zuela In 1863. Driven from office (1868). he headed 
a revolution which restored him to power I 1870 V 
and till 1889 was virtual dictator, himself holding 
the presidency in 1878-77, 1879-84, and 1886-87?* 

Gwillim. See Guillim. n. ' * 

Gwilt, Joseph (1784-1863), writer on archl. 
tecture, one of a family of London architects. 

Gwynn, Nell. See Charles II. 

Gye, Frederick (1781-1869), from 1821 to 184 rt 
was proprietor of Vauxhall Gartens.— His sorT 
Frederick (1810-78), director from 1849 of the 
Royal ltaban Opera, London, was accidentally 
shot at Dytchley Park, Charlbury. See Albanl 

Gyp the pseudonym of Gabrielle, Countess de 
Martel de Janville, who was bom (Riqueti d a 
M irabeau) in 1850 at the chateau of RoStsal 
in Brittany, and died in Paris, June 29 ioro 
S he wrote, in dialogue mostly, a long series of 
unconventional and anti-conventional novels-- 
Petit Bob (1882) ; Autour du Mwriage (1883) : Elle* 
lui (1885) ; OM, les Psychologies (1892) ; Mile 
( 1892 ; dramatised 1895) ; Le Mariage de ChmZ, 
(1894) ; Eux et Elle (1896), &c. W 


H AAG, Carl (1820-1916), German painter, 
born at Erlangen, depicted scenes from 
Tirol and Dalmatia, the Deeside life of 
the royal family, and Oriental subjects. 
[Hahg.) 

Haakon. See Haco. 

Haase, Friedrich (1808-67), classical editor, 
was born at Magdeburg, and died at Breslau. 

Haase, Hugo (1863-1919), German Socialist 
leader (Independent from 1916), born at Allenstein 
(E. Prussia) of Jewish race, studied law, entered 
the Reichstag in 1897, took a leading partin the 
revolution in Nov. 1918, and a year later was 
assassinated. 

Haast, Sir Julius von (1824-87), a New Zealand 
geologist, born at Bonn, went out in 1858. 

Habakkuk, one of the twelve minor prophets, 
flourished probably in the last decade of the 7th 
century B.O. See Driver's Commentary (1900). 

Habberton,JoHN(1842-1921),bornlnBrooklyn, 
N.Y., served through the Civil War, and after- 
wards turned to journalism. His story, Helen's 
Babies (1876), was amazingly popular. 

Habington, william (1606-54), poet, was born 
at Hindlip, Worcestershire. His father, Thomas 
Habington (1660-1647), antiquary, was im- 
prisoned, and his uncle, Edward Habington 
(1553 ?-86), executed, for complicity In Babing- 
ton s plot. He was educated at St Omer and 
Paris, married Lucy Herbert, daughter of the 
first Lord Powis, and immortalised her in his 
Castara (1634), a collection of lyrics, some of rare 
beauty and sweetness, and stamped with a purity 
then unusual. He also wrote The Historic of 
Edward the Fourth (1640); The Queene of 
Aragon , a Tragi-comedte (1640); Observations 
upon Historic ( 1641). 

Habsbnrg. See Hapsburo, 

HAoha. Emil (1872-1945). bom at TrhovS Sviny. 
BohendA became president of Czechoslovakia in 
1938 on Bene&’s resignation following the German 
annexation of Sudetenland; as such, under 
duress, made over the state to Hitler (1039) ; 
and of the subsequent German protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia (1939-45) he was puppet 
president. [Hach'a, ch as In Moch.'l 
Haohette, Louis (1800-64), born at Rethel In 
the Ardennes, in U20 established in Paris a 


publishing business, intended to Issue books 
that should elevate the general intelligence 

Hack, Maria (1777-1844), a Quaker writer for 
the young, Bernard Barton’s sister, was bom afc 
Carlisle, and died at Southampton. 

Hackel, Ernst. See Haeckel. 

Hacker, Arthur, (1858-1919), painter, born in 
London, was trained there and in Paris, in 1894 
was elected an AR. A., in 1910 an R. A 

Hackert, Jakob Philipp (1787-1807), a Gerraai 
landscape-painter, once of European celebrity. 

Hacklander, Friedrich Wilhelm von (iria 
1877), novelist and dramatist, bom at Burtscheid 
near Aix-la-Chapelle, began ^ith BMe^dem 
Soldatenleben (1841). After a tour to ttoaS 

< £ n ?? D / ^ t iH7 eot J/ pen (? 842 > Pilgerzug noth 
MeJcka (1847). /oratime he travelled withthe 
crown-prince of Wiirttemberg as secretary • in 
1849 he was with Radetzky's army in Piedmont 
and published Soldatenleben im Kriege (1840-60) 
Best of his longer novels are Handel und Wandd 
(1860), Namerdose Qeschichten (1851), Euaen. 

Stillfried (1862); of his comedies, 

Agent (1850 ) t Magnetisehe Curen (laSl^Sel 
his Roman mexnes Lebens (1878). ' 

Haokloyt. See Hakluyt. 

Hackman, J ames (1762-79), successively a 

cer's apprentice, army lieutenant, and cl 
man, was hanged at Tyburn for shootln 
Rav (1745-79), the Earl of Sandwich's 
and Basil Montagu's mother. 

Haco IV., * Haakon the Old • (1204-63), king of 
Norway from 1223, annexed Greenland andloe- 
land, and died at Kirkwall after his defeat at 
Largs by Alexander HI.— When In 1906 Norway 
became again a separate kingdom, the new king, 




Prince Charles or Denmar] 

Haakon VII. (born 1872). During the German 
occupation of 1940-45, with his government he 
continued resistance from England. ® « 

Haokston, David, of Rathiliet, a OovenantuC 
one of Archbishop Sharp's murderers, fought at 
Drumdog, Bothwell Brig, and Airdsmr 
was executed at Edinburgh. 
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and tutor ^^^.the-Heath^Warwickshlre. 
See^la Remains, edited by Bishop Forbes (1876 . 

„ fn l ondon lectu ed there and in Cambridge, 
aod mote ^ o/llan (rewritten 1924), Ac. 

Haden SIR FbancisSeymour(1818-1 910), born 

i T^ndnn became a surgeon and noted etcher, 
reviver* of the art in England and founder of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers (1880). 

,a aKassiss-; 

wortauwre and became dlsaoverer of maoKaacse 

steel silicon steel, and stainless steel. f 

HacUng JANE (1859-1941). stage name of 
JEANNE AlfrEdine TrEfouret. who became one 

of the greatest actresses of her day . 

Hadley, James (1821-72). bom at Fairfield. 

N Y graduated and taught at Yale. One of the 
American committee for the New Testament re- 
vision, he wrote Philolooical and Critical Ess< *vs- 
Hadley, John (1682-1744). a mathematician, 
who invented a reflecting telescope U720) and 
the reflecting (Hadley’s) quadrant U730) 

Hadow. Sm William Henry (18o9-1937). 
English educationist, also wrote on music. 

Hadrian. Publius jFlius Hadrianus, Roman 
emperor, was born in 76 A.D. He accompanied 
the Emperor Trajan, his kinsman and guardian, 
in his wars : remained behind as prefect of Syria; 
and after Trajan’s death was proclaimed emperor 
by the army (117). Insurrections had broken 
out in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria ; Mcesia and 
Mauritania were invaded by barbarians ; and the 
Parthians had once more asserted their indepen- 
dence. Hadrian concluded a peace with the last, 
having resolved to limit the boundaries of the 
empire in the East ; and after appeasing the 
invaders of Moesia, he established his authority 
at Rome, and suppressed a patrician conspiracy 
against his life. About 121 (or 119) he began his 
famous journey. He visited Gaul, Germany, 
Britain (where lie built the wall from Solway to 
Tyne), Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, whence he returned to Rome at the 
end of 126. He wintered twice (125-26, 129-30) 
In Athens. After crushing a desperate revolt 
in Judaea (132-34), he returned to Italy, and died 
July 10, 138. He reorganised the army ; took a 
Just view of his duties as a sovereign ; and was 
a lover of art, poetry, philosophy, rhetoric, and 
Greek literature. Among his edifices were Ins 
mausoleum (now part of the castle of St Angelo) 
and the magnificent villa at Tibur • and he founded 
Adrianopolis. See his Life and Pnncipate, by B. 
W. Henderson (1923); German works by Gregor- 
ovius (trails. 1898), Plew (1890), Kornemann(1905), 
and Weber (1908). For the popes, see Adrian. 

Haeokel, Ernst Heinrich, naturalist, born 
Feb. 16, 1834, at Potsdam, studied at Wurzburg, 
Berlin, and Vienna, under Miiller, Virchow, and 
Kolliker, and was professor of Zoology at Jena, 
1862-1909, interrupting his work only by visits to 
the North Sea shores, the Mediterranean, Madeira, 
the Canaries, Arabia, India, &c. He died Aug. 0 
1919 at Jena. He wrote on the radiolarians 
(1862), calcareous sponges (1872), and jelly-fishes 
(1879), and Challenger Reports on Deep-sea Medusce 
(1882), Siphonophora (1888), and Padiolaria (1887). 
One of the first to sketch the genealogical tree of 
animals, Haeckel gave precise and luminous ex- 
pression to the general fact that the life-history 
of the individual is a recapitulation of its historic 
evolution. Other works are Generelle Morphologic 
(1866), Die Perigenesii dtr PlasUdultt (1876), c/r- 
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svruna der tierischen Gewebe (1884), Der Moni swij* 
(1892; trans. 1894), Die WeltrdXsel (1899; Riddle 
of the Universe, 1900). Before Darwin s Descent of , 
Man Haeckel alone clearly recognised the import 
of sexual selection; his expository works are 
Natiirliche Schopfungsgeschichte (1868; Creation 
4th ed. 1892); Anthropogenic (1874; Evolution of 
Man, 1879). Later hooks were translatedas Ike 
Last Link (1899), Wonders of Life (1904), Las* 
Wordl on Evolution (1906). See Life.by Bolsebe 
(trans. by McCabe, 1906) and testsclmft (1914). 

Haffkine, Waldemar Mordecai Wolff, horn 
at Odessa, 1860, assisted* Pasteur, 1889-93, and as 
bacteriologist to the government of India (1893- 
1915), introduced his method of protective inocu- 
lation against cholera. He died 26th Oct. 1930. 

H&fiz (the poetical name of Shems ed-Din Mu- 
hammed), greatest of Persian lyrical poets, was 
born and lived at Shiraz, and died there at a good 
old age in 1388 or 1389. From the charming sweet- 
ness of his poetry he was styled by Ins contem- 
poraries Chagarlab , or Sugar-lip. His gliazals are 
all on sensuous subjects— wine, flowers, beautiful 
damsels, &c.; but, while the conmion 
card them simply as love-songs, while Ins name 
is a household word throughout Persia, they yet 
possess an esoteric signification to the initiated 
For Hafiz, like nearly all the greater poets of 
Persia, was of the sect of Suli philosophers, the 
mystics of IslAtn. His tomb, two miles north-east 
of ShlrAz, has been magnificently adorned by 
princes, and is visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of Persia. The earliest rendering of a selection 
of the ghazals of H&fiz was in Latin by Reviczla 
0771). There are English renderings by Nott 
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(17S7), Bickuell (1875), Clarke (1891), J. H- 
McCarthy (1893), G. L. Bell (1897), Leaf (189S), 
J. Payne (1901), Le Gallienne (190y). 

Hagberg, Carl August (1810-64), Swedish 
philologist and aestlieticist, was born at Lund. 

Hagedom, Friedrich von (1708-54), poet, born 
at Hamburg, in 1733 became secretary to the 
•English Court’ trading company at Hamburg, 
and wrote satirical, narrative, and ‘ society ’ verses. 

Hagenbach, Karl Rudolf (1801-74), born at 
Basel, from 1824 occupied a chair of Theology 
there. His numerous books on church history, 
in which lie adhered to the ‘ mediation ' school, 
were issued as one uniform Kirchengeschichte (7 
vols. 1868-72 ; 2d ed. 1885-87). He also wrote a 
manual of the history of dogma (trans. 1858-59), 
a well-known Encyklopadie der theologischen Wis • 
senschaften, a Life of CEcolampadius, &c. 

Hagenheck, CARL(1844-1913),wild-beastdealer, 
born at Hamburg, made a unique Zoological Park 
at Stellingen. 8ee his Beasts and Men (1909). 

Haggai, a minor prophet whose prophecies 
date from the second year of Darius (520 b.c.). 
He was among those who returned from the 
Babylonian exile with Zerubbabel. Ihere are 
commentaries by Hitzig(4th ed. by Steiner, 1881), 
Ewald (1867), Keil (2d ed. 1873), Reinke (1868), 
Van Eaton (1883), H. G. Mitchell (1912). 

Haggard, Sir (Henry) Rider (1856-1925; kt. 
1912), novelist, b. at Bradenham Hall, Norfolk, was 
educated at Ipswich grammar-school. He went 
out to Natal in 1875 as secretary to Sir Henry 
Bulwer.and nextyear accompanied SirTheopliilus 
Shepstone to the Transvaal. He returned in 
1879 (finally in 1881) to England, married, and 
settled down to a literary life. His Cetewayo and 
his White Neighbours (1882), pleased the Cape 
politicians, but attracted no attention elsewhere. 
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King Solomon's Mines (1885) made his work 
known, and was followed by She , Allan Quarter - 
maine and many other stories. Other publications 
were Rural England (1902), a friendly Report on 
the Salvation Army Colonies (1905), and The Rays 
of Mv Life (1926). 

Hahn, Otto, German physical chemist, bom in 
1879 in Frankfurt, discovered protoactinium 
(1918), and achieved nuclear fission in 1939. He 
was awarded a Nobel prize in 1944. 

Hahnemann, Christian Friedrich Samuel, 
founder of homeopathy, was born at Meissen 
in 1755, studied at Leipzig, and for ten years 
practised medicine. At Leipzig he translated 
foreign works (such as Cullen’s Materia Medico ) ; 
and after six years of experiments on the cura- 
tive power of bark, came to the conclusion that 
medicine produces a very similar condition in 
healthy persons to that which it relieves in the 
sick. His denunciation of blood-letting and 
other violent modes of treatment aroused the 
animosity of physicians, while his own infinitesi- 
mal doses of medicine provoked the apothecaries, 
who refused to dispense them ; accordingly he 
gave his medicines to his patients gratis. For a 
physician to dispense his own medicine was an 
infringement of German law, and he was prose- 
cuted in every town in which he attempted to 
settle from 1798 until 1810, when he returned to 
Leipzig. Two years afterwards he was appointed 
a privat-docent of the university ; and there he 
remained, teaching his system to an ever- 
increasing band of disciples and practising 
until 1821, when a successful prosecution for 
dispensing his own medicines drove him out 
of Leipzig. He retired to Kothen, and in 1835 
removed to Paris, where he died 2d July 1843. 
His Friend of Health (1792) proves him far in 
advance of his time as to preventive medicine ; 
in 1794 he adopted those principles of non-restraint 
and kindness in dealing with the insane later ad- 
vocated by Pinel and Conolly. See his Organon of 
the Rational Art of Healing (1810 ; trans. 1913), and 
Lives by Bradford (1895), It. W. Hubhouse (1933). 

Hahn-Hahn, Ida, Countess (1805-80), novelist, 
born at Tressowin Mecklenburg-Schwerin, wrote 
Crafin Faustine , Ulrich , Clelia Conti t &c. 

Haidar All. See Hyder Ali. 

Haig, Douglas, Earl Haio of Bemersyde (cr. 
1919), Field-marshal (1917), O.M. (1919), K.T. 
(1917), G.C.B. (1915), G.C.V.O. (1916), MedaiUe 
Militaire (1918), &c., was born June 19, 1801, at 
Edinburgh, died Jan. 29—30, 1928, and was buried 
at Dryburgli. Joining the Hussars in 1885, he 
served with distinction in Sudan (1898), S. 
Africa (1899), was Chief of Staff, India (1909-12), 
G.O.C. Aldershot 1912-14. He commanded the 
1st Army in France 1914-15, and as Commander- 
In-Chief of the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Flanders (1915-19) won glory for 
himself and his men in the series of offensives 
that culminated in victory. Granted £100,000 
by Parliament, lie was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Great Britain in 1919-20. 

Halles, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord (1726-92), 
born at Edinburgh, the great-grandson of the 
first Lord Stair, in 1766 became a judge of the 
Court of Session, in 1776 a justiciary lord. He 
wrote Annals of Scotland, 1057-137 1{ 1776-79), Ac. 

Haile Selassie (reign name of Ras (‘ Prince ') 
raf(f)arl Makonnen; born 1891), emperor of 
Abyssinia (1930), fled (1036) on the Italian con- 
quest of his country (1936-36), but in 1941 was 
restored on the British reconquest during the 
Second World War. 


Hake, Thomas Gordon (1809-95), 1 parable poet.’ 
was born at Leeds, and educated at Christ’s Hog. 
pital, travelled a good deal on the Continent, took 
his M.D. at Glasgow, and practised at Bury St 
Edmunds, Richmond, &c. Among his friends 
were Borrow, Trelawney, Rossetti, his cousin 
Gordon Pasha, and Watts-Dunton. He published 
Madeline (1871), Parables and Tales (1878) The 
Serpent Play (1883), New Day Sonnets (189$ 

See his Memoirs of Eighty Years (1893). * 

Hakim Biamr Allah, from 1019 till his mnr. 
der in 1044 the sixth Fatimide khalif of Egypt a 
Nero in cruelty, and, through his apostle Darazi 
the author of the religion of the Druses. See 
also Mokanna. 


Hakluyt, Richard, geographer, born in Here- 
fordshire about 1552, from Westminster passed 
in 1570 to Christ Church, Oxford, where he after- 
wards became lecturer on geography or cosmog, 
raphy. He introduced the use of globes into Eng- 
lish schools. The publication of Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of America (1582) seems to 
have procured for him in 1584 the chaplaincy of 
the English embassy to Paris ; there he wrote 
Discourse concerning Western Discoveries (1584). 
On his return to England in 1588 he began to 
collect materials for his Principal Navigations 
Voyages , and Discoveries of the English Nation 
(1598-1600; new ed. 1903-5). Made a prebendary 
of Westminster in 1602, he died 23d November 
1616, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Hla 
unpublished manuscripts were used by Purchas 
in nis Pilgrims (1625-26). The Hakluyt Society was 
instituted in 1846. See Life by Parkes (N.Y. 1929). 

Hakon. See Haco. 


Haldane, Robert, born in London, February 
28, 1764, and educated at Dundee and Edinburgh 
entered the navy in 1780, and was present at the 
relief of Gibraltar, but left it in 1783 to settle on 
his estate of Airthrey near Stirling. The French 
Revolution fired him with new hopes for the re. 
generation of man, but soon a profound spiritual 
change turned his energies into completely new 
channels. By his ‘Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home ’ (1797) he built so many ‘taber- 
nacles 'and supported so many itinerant preachers 
that in twelve years he spent over £70,000. In 
1817 he lectured to theological students at 
Geneva and Montauban. He died in Edin- 
burgh, 12 th December 1842. His best-known 
books are Evidences of Divine Revelation (1816), 
On the Inspiration of Scripture (1828), and Ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Romans (1835). — TTfa 
brother, James Alexander, bom at Dundee, 
July 14, 1768, and likewise educated at Dundee 
and Edinburgh , served in the navy 1785-94. With 
Simeon of Cambridge he traversed Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour; and in 1799 he was ordained 
independent pastor of a church in Edinburgh, in 
which he preached gratuitously for fifty years, 
and which in 1808 he led into the Baptist fold. 
He died 8th February 1851. His pamphlets were 
widely read. Two late books were his Doctrine 
of the Atonement (1845) and his Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galatians (1848). See Memoirs of JR 
and J. A . Haldane , by Alexander Haldane (1852),— 
Their great-nephew, Richard Burdon, Lord 
Haldane, born SOtli November 1856, waseducated 
at Edinburgh Academy and University and at 
Gbttingen, in 1879 was called to the Chancery bar, 
in 1800 was made a Q.C., and sat in parliament 
in 1885-1911 ns Liberal member for Haddington* 
shire. He translated Schopenhauer (with Kemp, 
1883-80), wrote a Life of Adam Smith (1887), ana 
published his Gifford Lectures at 8t Andrews 
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as The Pathway to Reality (1903). Later works 
were Reign of Relativity (1921), Philosophy of 
Humanism (1922), and Human Experience (1926). 
He advocated educational reform, and as Secre- 
tary for War (1905-12), remodelled the army, 
forming the Territorials. Viscount Haldane of 
Oloan (1911), O.M. (1915), he was Lord Chancellor 
1912-15, and in 1924 (Labour). He died 19th 
August 1928. See his Autobiography (1929).— His 
sister, Elizabeth Sanderson Haldane (1862- 
1937) wrote on philosophy, nursing, and George 
Eliot, and translated Hegel. — Their brother, 
John Scott Haldane (born at Edinburgh 1860 ; 
died 1936), physiologist, was the father of John 
Burdon Sanderson Haldane (born 1892), bio- 
chemist, physiologist, geneticist, and of Naomi 
Mitchison (born 1897), who has written stones 
of ancient Greek life. 

Haldimand, Sir Frederick (1718-91), born in 
the canton of Neuchatel, from 1756 commanded 
regiments or garrisons in the American colonial 
wars with French and Indians. In 1778-84 he was 
governor of Canada. See Life by MTlwraith(1905). 

Hale, George Ellery (1868-1938), born at 
Chicago, was director at the Yerkes Cbservatory 
1895-1905, and at Mount Wilson 1904-23. He 
earned fame by Ills brilliant researches in solar 

and stellar spectroscopy. 

Hale, Sir Matthew (1609-76), born at Alderley 
in Gloucestershire, studied at Oxford, entered 
Lincoln's Inn in 1628, and in 1637 was called to 
the bar. A justice of the Common Pleas from 
1654 tiil Cromwell’s death, he was after the 
Restoration (which he zealously prompted) made 
Chief-baron of the Exchequer and knighted, and 
in 1671 Chief-justice of the King’s Bench. De- 
vout, acute, learned, and sensible, although a 
believer in witchcraft, he wrote histories of the 
Pleas of the Crown and of Common Law , besides 
religious works. See Lives by Burnet (1682), 
Williams (1835), Roscoe (1838), Campbell (1849). 

Hale, Nathan, American soldier, born at 
Coventry, Conn., 6th June 1755, became captain 
in the Continental army, and, having volunteered 
to penetrate the British lines and procure intelli- 
gence for Washington, was detected, and executed 
as a spy in New York City, Sept. 22, 1776. See 
books by Lossing (1886) and H. P. Johnston (1915). 
—His grand-nephew, Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D. (1822-1909), born in Boston, Mass., and ad- 
mitted to the Congregational ministry in 1842, in 
1856 was called to a Unitarian church in Boston. 
His influence in philanthropic movements was 
widespread. His book Ten Times One is 1 en(18i0j 
originated numerous ‘ Lend a Hand clubs. He 
edited religious and other journals, and docu- 
ments on the founding of Virginia. He wrote 
many stories ; Memories of a Hundred Years (1902) ; 
and Franklin in France (18S7) with his like-named 
son (b. 1863), who published his Life and Letters 
(1917). 

Hale, Sarah Josepha (1788-1879), author of 
Mary's Lamb, born at Newport, N.H., became in 
1828 editor of the Ladies' Magazine. She wrote 
poems, cookery books, novels, &c. — Her son 
Horatio (1817-97), was ethnologist to the U.S. 
Pacific exploring expedition. He prepared its 
report on Ethnography and Philology (1S46), and 
wrote much on kindred subjects. 

Hales. See Alexander of Hales. 

Hales, John, the ‘Ever-memorable,’ was born 
at Bath, 19th April 1584 ; in 1597 entered Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford ; and obtained a Merton 
fellowship in 1605, in 1612 a Greek lectureship. 
Admitted a fallow of Eton in 1618, in 1616 he 


went to The Hague as chaplain to the ambas- 
sador, Sir Dudley Carleton, for whom he made a 
report of the famous synod of Dort. Here the 
contentious zeal of extreme orthodoxy convinced 
him that it is a hopeless attempt to express 
spiritual truth within precise dogmatic defini- 
tions, and ‘he bid John Calvin good-mght. in 
1619 he returned to Eton to devote himself to 
continuous study. His too liberal Iract concern - 
ing Schism and Schismatics brought him under 
the displeasure of Laud, who was, however, satis- 
fied after a personal conference and an apologetic 
letter, and appointed him to a canonry at Windsor 
(1639). The Puritan supremacy reduced him to 
great want ; he was forced to dispose of his fine 
collection of books. A rare example of a profound 
student without pedantry, a ripe theologian with 
clearness of mind and directness of phrase, he 
tlied at Eton, 19tli May 1656. The genial sweet* 
ness of his temper and the humble modesty of 
his bearing fitted well with a singularly devout 
but unobtrusive piety. The Golden Remains 
of the Ever-memorable Mr John Hales of Eton 
College were published in 1659 under the care of 
Pearson. The best edition is by Lord Hailes 
(Foulis Press, Glasgow, 1765). 

Hales, John Wesley (1836-1914), in 1877-1903 
professor of English at King’s College, London, 
was born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and was educated 
at Glasgow, Durham, and Cambridge. 

Hales, Stephen, born at Beaksbourn, Canter- 
bury, 7th September 1677, entered Bene’t (now 
Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge, in 1696, was 
elected fellow in 1702, and became in 1709 per- 
petual curate of Teddington, where he died, 4th 
January 1761. His Vegetable Stuticks (1727) is the 
starting-point of our true knowledge of vegetable 
physiology ; Heemastaticks (1733) treats of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Besides a work on dis- 
solving stone in the bladder, he wrote in the 
Philosophical Transactions on Ventilation, Elec- 
tricity, Analysis of Air, &c. He also invented 
machines for ventilating, distilling sea- water, 
preserving meat, &c. See Life by Clark-Kennedy 

(1909). 4 

Hales, or D’HfeLE, Thomas (c. 1740-80). till 
1763 a bibulous English naval officer, then be- 
came a successful French dramatist, and died 
of drink and separation from an actress. 

Halevy, Jacques Francois Fromental Elie, 
composer, was born of Jewish family in Paris, 
27th May 1799. His first successful opera was 
Clari (1828), followed by the comic opera, Le 
Dilettante d' Avignon (1829). His masterpiece, La 
Juive (1835), carried his name over Europe. His 
next best work is the comic opera, V Eclair (1835), 
but he produced about a dozen other operatic 
works. He died at Nice, 17th March 1862. He 
worthily carried on the succession of the great 
school of French opera, midway between Cheru- 
bini and Meyerbeer. Admitted to the Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1846, lie became perpetual sec- 
retary in 1854. His eloges were collected as 
Souvenirs et Portraits (1861-63). See Lives by 
his brother Leon (2d ed. 1863) and by Pougin 
(1865). — That brother, L£on Hal£vy (1802-83), 
was born in Paris, filled a chair in the Poly- 
technic School, and from 1837 to 1853 a post in 
the Ministry of Instruction. He wrote the in- 
troduction to Saint-Simon’s Opinions (1825), also 
histories, poetry, fables, novels, dramaticpoeras, 
and translations of Macbeth, Clavigo , &c. His best 
books are Resume de VHistoire des Juifs (1827-28), 
Poesies Europiennes (1837), La Grbce Tragique 
(1845-61). — His son, Ludovic (1834-1908), born 
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in Paris, in 1801 became secretary to tbe Corps 
L6gislatif. With Meilhac (q.v.) he wrote libretti 
for the best-known operettas of Offenbach (q.v.), 
and produced vaudevilles and comedies. His 
Madame et M onsieur Cardinal (1878) and Les petites 
Cardinal (1880) are delightful sketches of Parisian 
theatrical life ; L‘ Invasion (1872) was personal 
recollections of the war. His charming L’Abbe 
Constantin (1882) was followed by Criquette, Deux 
Manages, Princesse , and Mariette (1893). He 
was admitted to the Academy in 1884. 

Haldvy, Joseph (1827-1917), French oriental- 
ist, born at Adrianople, in 1868 travelled in 
northern Abyssinia, next traversed (1869-70) 
Yemen in quest of Sabaean inscriptions for the 
French Academy. His books describe his jour- 
neys or deal with the dialects of the Falashas, 
Saosean and cuneiform inscriptions, &c. 

Halford, Sir Henry (1766-1844), a courtly Lon. 
don physician, born at Leicester, who in 1809 
changed his name from Vaughan on coming into 
a large property, and was created a baronet. See 
Life by Munk (1895). 

Halhed, Nathaniel. See Brothers. 

Hallburton, Hugh, feigned to be a shepherd ol 
the Ochil Hills, was really James Logie Robert- 
son (1846-1922). Born at Milnathort, he studied 
at Edinburgh and was first English master in 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College (1891-1914). Besides 
Horace in Homespun ; A Series of Scottish Pastorals 
(1886) he wrote Ochil Idylls (1891), and prose 
essays, and edited Thomson. 

Hallburton, Thomas Chandler (1796-1865), 
born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, was called to the 
bar in 1820, and became a member of the House 
of Assembly, chief-justice of the common pleas 
(1828), and judee of the supreme court (1842). In 
1856 he retired to England, and in 1859-63 was 
Conservative M.P. for Launceston. He is best 
known as the creator of Sam Slick, a sort of 
American Sam Weller, in newspaper sketches 
collected in 1837-40 as The Clockmaker , or Sayings 
and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville , continued 
as The Attach 4, or Sam Slick in England (1843-44). 
Other works are A Historical and Statistical 
Account of Nova Scotia (1825-29) ; Bubbles of 
Canada (1839) ; The Old Judge , or Life in a Colony 
(1843); Traits of American Humour (1843); and 
Rule and Misrule of the English in America (1850). 
See Memoir by F. B. Crofton (1889). 

Halifax, Charles Montagu. Earl of, poet 
and statesman, a nephew of the Parliamentary 

f eneral, the Earl of Manchester, was born at 
lorton, Northamptonshire, 16th April 1601, and 
from Westminster passed in 1679 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His most notable poetical 
achievement was a parody on Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther , entitled The Town and Country Mouse 

K , of which he was joint-author with lilatthew 
M.P. for Maldon (1688) and a lord of the 
treasury 0092), he in that year proposed to 
raise a million sterling by way of loan — so the 
National Debt was established. In 1094 money 
was again wanted, and Montagu supplied it by 
originating the Bank of England, as proposed by 
William Paterson three years earlier. For this 
service Montagu was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His next work was the recoin- 
age in 1605, appointing his friend Newton warden 
of the Mint, and raising a tax on windows to pay 
the expense; and now he first introduced ex- 
chequer bills. In 1607 he became premier, but 
his arrogance and vanity soon made him un- 
popular, and on the Tories coming into power in 
1609 he was obliged to accept the auditorship of 


the exchequer and withdraw from the Commons 
as Baron Halifax. He was impeached for breach 
of trust in 1791, and again in 1708, but the 
proceedings fell to the ground. He strongly sun- 
ported the union with Scotland and the Hanoi 
verian succession. On the queen's death he was 
appointed a member of the council of regency 
and on George I.’s arrival became an earl and 
prime-minister. He died 19th May 1716. 

Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of waa 
born in 1633, and for his share in the Restora- 
tion was created viscount in 1668. In 1675 
he opposed Danby’s Test Bill, and in 1679 by a 
display of extraordinary oratory procured the 
rejection of the Exclusion Bill. Three years 
later lie was created a marquis and made Lord 
Privy Seal. On the accession of James II. he 
became president of the council, but was dis- 
missed in 1685 for his opposition to the repeal 
of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts. One of the 
three commissioners appointed by James II. to 
treat with William of Orange after he landed in 
England, on James’s flight he tendered his allegi- 
ance to William and resumed the office of Lend 
Privy Seal ; but, joining the Opposition, he re- 
signed liis post in 1689. He died 20tli April 1695. 
His defence is to be read in his Character of a 
Trimmer . His Miscellanies show him a witty 
epigrammatist. See Life by Foxcroffc (1898)* 
Complete IForto, ed. by Sir W. Raleigh (1912). * 

Halifax, Sir Charles Wood (1800-85). 
Viscount (1866), a Liberal statesman. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1846-52, Secretary for 
India 1859-66. — His son, Charles Lindley 
Wood (1839-1934), 2nd Viscount, was a High 
Church leader. — His son again, Edward 
Frederick Lindley Wood (born 1881), 3 rd 
Viscount and 1st Earl (1944). O.M. (1946), a 
Conservative statesman, was Viceroy of India 
1926-31 (as Baron Irwin, 1925), Foreign Secretary 
1938-40, just before and after Britain's entry into 
the Second World War. and from 1941 to 1946 
was ambassador to the U.S. 

Halkett, Elizabeth. See Wardlaw. 

Hal'kett, Hugh, Baron von (1783-18681 
Hanoverian general, born at Musselburgh, Scot* 
land, fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
See German Life by Knesebeck (1865). [Scot. 
HaJfet.] 

Halkett, Samuel (1814-71), from 1848 the Ad- 
vocates’ librarian, Edinburgh, whose Dictionary 
of Anonymous Literature (4 vols. 1882-88) waa 
carried on by the Rev. John Laing (1809-80), 
from 1850 librarian of New College, Edinburgh. 

Hall, Anna Maria. See Hall, Samuel 0. 

Hall, Asaph (1829-1907), astronomer, born at 
Goshen, Conn., from 1862 to 1891 held a post 
In the naval observatory at Washington. In 
1877 he discovered the two satellites of Man, 

Hall, Basil (1788-1844), travel writer, born in 
Edinburgh, son of Sir James Hall (q.v.), served 
in 1 802-23 in the navy. His work on Korea (1818) 
and that on Chile, Peru, and Mexico (1824) were 
highly popular ; Travels in North America (1829), 
still valuable as description, was resented in the 
U.S. ; and now best known is Fragments of 
Voyaaes and Travels (1831-40). Sehloss Hainfda 
(1836) was a semi-romance, and Patchw*k{ 1841), 
tales and sketches. He died insane. 

Hall, Charles Francis, Arctic explorer, bom 
in Rochester, New Hampshire, in 1821, waa suc- 
cessively blacksmith, journalist, stationer, and 
engraver, and became interested in the ffcte of 
Franklin. He made two search expeditions 
(1860-02 and 1864-69), living alone among the 
Eskimo, and bringing back relics and the 
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bones of one of Franklin’s men. In 1871 he 
sailed in command of the Polaris on an ‘ expedi- 
tion to the North Pole,’ and on 29th August 
reached, vid Smith’s Sound, 82° 10' N.— then the 
highest latitude reached; next turning south- 
ward he went into winter-quarters at Thank God 
Harbour, Greenland (81° 38' N.). Here he was taken 
ill and died 8th November 1871. His companions 
left in August 1872, and after many hardships 
and the abandonment of the Polaris, reached home 
in the autumn of 1873. Hall published Arctic Re- 
searches, and Life among the Esquimaux (1864); 
and from his papers largely was compiled the 
Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition (1879). 

Hall, Chester Moor (1703-71), a gentleman of 
Essex who in 1733 anticipated Dollond in the in- 
vention of the achromatic telescope. 

Hall, Christopher Newman, Congregational 
minister, was born at Maidstone, 22d May 1816, 
the son of the teetotal bookseller, John Vine Hall 
(1774-1860), author of The Sinner’s Friend. Having 
graduated at London University, and preached in 

Hull 1842-54, he then till 1892 was minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Lambeth founded by Howland 
Hill, and transferred to the new Christ Church 
(1876 ; cost £64,000). He had wide repute as an 
eloquent and popular preacher, and his 
Jesus. The Call of the Master , and The Man Clirist 
Jesus had an enormous sale. He also wrote 
drte to Fear, &c. A D.D. of Edinburgh lie died 
18th Feb. 1902. See his Autobiography (1899). 

Hall, or Halle, Edward (c. 1499-1.547>, Histo- 
rian, born in London, from Eton passed in 1514 to 
King’s College, Cambridge, and, duly elected a 
fellow, next studied at Gray’s Inn. He became 
a common serjeant in 1532. His ZTwnm of the 
Noble Famelies of Lancast re and Yorke (1542 ,3 d 

ed. 1550) was only brought down tor- 

vest, down to 1546, was completed by the editor 
Grafton. Hall’s stately dignity and the reality 
of his figures had a charm tor Shakespeare , and 
to the student of Henry VIII.’s reign ■ the is 

really valuable as the intelligent evidence of an 
eye-witness, though too eulogistic of the kl »8- 
The best edition is that by Sir Henry Ellis (1809). 

Hall, Fitzedward, D.C.L. (1825-1901), philolo- 
gist, born at Troy, New York graduated at Har. 
vard in 1846, and then lived in India (latterly 
as a school-inspector) till 1862, when he b 00 *™ 0 
Sanskrit professor at King s Co 1 lege London. 
From 1869 he lived at Marlesford in Suffolk. 

Hall, Henry, or ‘Hobbie,’ of Hauglihead, 
Roxburghshire, from 1651 was a zealous Cove- 
nanter, and fell in a scuffle at Queensferry (1680). 

Hall, James, LL.D. (1811-98), born at Hmg- 
ham, Mass., was a New York state geologist, and 
wrote Palaeontology of New York (1847-79). 

Hall, Sir James (1761-1832), of Dunglass, a 
Haddingtonshire baronet, father of Basil Hall 
(q.v.), sought to prove the geological theories of 
his friend and master Hutton (q.v.) in the labor- 
atory, and so founded experimental geology. 

Hall, John (1739-97), engraver after West, 
Gainsborough, &c., was born at Wivenhoe. 

Hall, Joseph, bom 1st July 1574 at Ashby-de- 
!a-Zouch, became a fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1595, incumbent of Halstead and 
Waltham, and dean of Worcester (1617). In that 
year he accompanied James I. to Scotland to 
help establish Episcopacy, and he was one of the 
English deputies to the synod of Dort. He be- 
came Bishop of Exeter in 1627, and as such on 
suspicion of Puritanism incurred Laud s enmity, 
though he zealously defended Episcopacy. In 


1641 he was translated to Norwich, and having 
with other prelates protested against the validity 
of laws passed during their enforced absence from 
parliament, was committed to the Tower, but 
liberated at the end of seven months, on finding 
bail for £5000. Shortly after his return to Nor- 
wich his revenues were sequestrated and his 
property pillaged. He retired to a small farm at 
Higham in 1647, and died 8th September 1656. 
His works, including Contemplations, Christian 
Meditations, Episcopacy, and Mundus Alter et 
Idem, a Latin satirical romance, were edited by 
Pratt (1808), by Peter Hall, a descendant (1837-39), 
and by Wynter (1863). His poetical Satires: 
Virgidemiarum (1597-98) Pope calls ‘the best 
poetry and the truest satire in the English 
language.’ See Life by George Lewis (1886). 

Hall, Marshall, physician and physiologist, 
was born at Basford, Notts., 18th Feoruary 1<90. 
After studying at Edinburgh, Paris, Gottingen, 
and Berlin, he settled at Nottingham in 1817, and 
practised in London from 1826 until 1853. He 
died at Brighton, 11th August 1857. He did im- 
portant work in regard to the reflex action of the 
spinal system (1833-37) ; his name is also associated 
with a standard method of restoring suspended 
respiration. He wrote on diagnosis (1817), the 
circulation (1831), Respiration and lr mobility 
(1832), &c. See Memoirs by his widow (1861). 

Hall, Newman. See Hall, Christopher. 

Hall, Robert, born at Arnsby near Leicester, 
May 2 1764, was educated at a Baptist academy 
at Bristol (1778-81), and at Aberdeen (1781-85), 
and was appointed assistant minister and tutor 
in the Bristol academy. Here his eloquent 
preaching attracted overflowing audiences. He 
went in 1790 to Cambridge, where he rose to 
the highest rank of British pulpit orators. 
Among his writings are Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press (1793) and On Tcirnis of Communion 
(1815). In 1806 he settled in Leicester, but re- 
turned in 1826 to Bristol. He died February 
21, 1831. His works, with a memoir by Dr U. 
Gregory, were published in 1831-33 (11th ed.1853). 

Hall, Samuel Carter, fourth son of Colonel 
Robert Hall, was born at Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford, 9th May 1800. Coming to London in 
1822, he studied law, and became a gallery re- 
porter for the New Times. He edited the Amulet 
annual (1826-36), succeeded Campbell as editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, was sub-editor 
of the John Bull, and founded and edited the 
Art Journal (1839-80). He was an indefatig- 
able worker, the joint works written and edited 
by him and his wife exceeding 500 volumes. 
Amongst these were Ireland, its Scenery r (ulus. 
1841- 43), The Book of Gems , British Ballads, 
and Baronial Halls. A testimonial of £1600 
was presented to him in 1874, and in 1880 he 
received a pension of £150. He died 16th March 
1889. See his Retrospect of a Long Life (1883).— 
Mrs S. C. Hall (Anna Maria Fielding), novelist, 
was born in Dublin, 6th January 1800 In 1824 
she married S. C. Hall. Her first work, Sketches 
of Irish Character (1828), established her reputa- 
tion. She wrote nine novels, and hundreds 
of shorter stories, including The Buccaneer 

(1832), The Outlaw (1835), Lights $ had ° ws 
Irish Character (1838), Marian (1839), and The 
Whiteboy (1845). Her Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
came out in Chanibers’s Journal. She received a 
pension of £100 in 1868, and died January 30, 1881. 
Both are buried at Addlestone, Surrey. 

Hallam, Henry, historian, son of John Hallam, 
Canon of Windsor and Dean of Bristol, was bon* 
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at Windsor, 9th July 1777. From Eton he 
passed In 1795 to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was called to the bar in 1802, but gave himself 
from the first to literary pursuits. He had a 
small fortune of his own, and his Whig friends 
found him various appointments. In 1805 he 
was engaged to write for the Edinburgh Review , 
but it was not till he was over forty that he pub- 
lished his Europe during the Middle Ages , which 
gave him a foremost place among English his- 
torians. He was made a D.C.L., and a fellow 
of the Royal, Antiquarian, and other learned 
societies. He married in 1807 a daughter of Sir 
Abraham Elton of Clevedon Court (she died in 
1840). Of eleven children, four only survived 
early life. One of them died suddenly at Vienna 
—the Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-33) of In 
Memoriam; another, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam 
(1824-50), died also abroad. A married daughter 
remained to soothe with pious care the father’s 
last years. He died 21st January 1859, and was 
laid beside wife and children in Clevedon church. 
Hallam’s position as a historian rests upon three 
great works, View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages (1818) ; The Constitutional History 
of England from Hen-nj VII. to George II. (1827); 
and the Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the Fifteenth , Sixteenth , and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1837-39). Hallam’s scholarship is accurate, his 
learning both wide and deep. He is perfectly 
honest and perfectly disinterested ; his style is 
clear and correct, but wants colour and animation. 
He was a Whig of the old school, and disposed 
so to look at everything. The highly selected 
Remains in Prose and Verse of A. H. Hallam, with 
a memoir by his father, appeared in 1834 : the 
unpruned collection in 1943 (ed. Hotter). 

Halle, Adam de la (c. 1235-87), a French poet 
and composer, nicknamed ‘le bossu d’Arras/ 
although he was not misshapen, was born at 
Arras, and died at Naples, having followed 
Robert II. of Artois thither in 1283. He origi- 
nated the comic opera (in Le Jen de Robin et de 
Marion ) and the modern comedy (in the half- 
autobiographic composition called Le ju Adan on 
de lafuellie). Of these, the former has hardly a 
trace of roughness ; the latter contains no hint of 
classical inspiration. His works have been edited 
by Coussemaker (1872) and Rambeau (1886). 

Hall6, Sir Charles, pianist, was born at 
Hagen in Westphalia, 11th April 1819. He 
studied first at Darmstadt, and from 1840 at 
Paris, where his reputation was established by 
his concerts of classical music. But the Re- 
volution of 1848 drove him to England, and he 
ultimately settled in Manchester, where he died 
of apoplexy, 25th October 1895. He and his 
orchestra were familiar to music-lovers from 
London to Aberdeen ; lie did much to raise the 
standard of musical taste by familiarising the 
British public with the great classical masters. 
Ho was made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1884, and 
knighted in 1888.— Lady Hall6 {life Wilhelmine 
Neruda), violinist, was born at Brllnn, 29th March 
1839. An organist’s daughter, she made her d6but 
at Vienna in 1846, ami three years later played first 
in London at the Philharmonic. She married in 
1864 the Swedish musician Ludvig Normann, and 
in 1888 Sir Charles H&U6, and died 15th April 
1911- See Sir C. Hall6!s Life and Letters (1897). 

Halleok, Fitz-Greene (1790-1867), American 
poet, born at Guilford, Conn., became a clerk in 
New York, and in 1832 private secretary to John 
Jacob Astor ; In 1849 he retired, on an annuity of 
$200 left him by Astor, to Guilford. His longest 


poem, Fawny (1819), is a satire on the literature, 
fashions, and politics of the time. His complete 
Poetical Writings and his Life and Letters were 
edited by J. G. Wilson in 1868-69; his Oration* 
by W. C. Bryant in 1878. 

Halleok, Henry Waoer (1816-72), American 
general, born at Westernville, N.Y., during th* 
Mexican war was employed on the Pacific coast 
and became captain in 1847. Having taken a 
leading part in organising the state of California 
in the civil war (1861) he was appointed com! 
mander of the Missouri, and next year had his 
command extended over the territory between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies In 
May 1862 he captured Corinth ; in July became 
general-in-chief; but in March 1864 he was super 
seded by General Grant. Chief of staff until 1865 * 
he commanded the military division of the Pacific 
until 1869, and that of the South until his death 
He published Elements of Military Science (1846 • 
new ed. 1861), books on mining laws, &c. * 

Haller, Albrecht von (1708-77), anatomist 
botanist, physiologist, and poet, was bom at 
Bern, and started practice in 1729, but in 1786 
was called to a chair at Gottingen. Here he 
organised a botanical garden, an anatomical 
museum and theatre, and an obstetrical school • 
helped to found the Academy of Sciences ; wrote 
anatomical and physiological works ; and took an 
active part in the literary movement. In 1753 he 
resigned and returned to Bern, where he became 
magistrate. After this he wrote three political 
romances, and prepared four large works on tha 
bibliography connected with botany, anatomv 
surgery, and medicine. His poems were descrip! 
tive, didactic, and (the best of them) lyrical. 
works by Henry (1783), Blosch and Hirzel (18m 
Frey (1879), Bodemann (1885), Bondi (1891), Wid. 
mann (1893), Greyerz (1902), Jenny (1902). 

Halley, Edmond, astronomer and mathema- 
tician, was born at Haggerston, London. 8th 
November 1656, and from St Paul’s School mssAd 
in l 6 ?? to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1676 he 
contributed papers to the Philosophical Transac - 
tions on the orbits of the planets and on a sun. 

spot; at St”’ ‘ 

of the stars 

Stellarum r 

made observations with Cassini at Paris (1680) on 
a great comet (not that which goes by his name) 
He published inl688 {Phil. Trans.) his theoryof the 
variation of the magnet ; in 1684 he conferred with 
Newton as to whether the centripetal force in 
the somr system varies inversely as the square 
of the distance ; in 1686 he wrote on the trade- 
winds and monsoons. He embodied in a chart 
(1701) the results of a voyage he undertS* 
to test his theory of the magnetic variation 
0 J .J he compass; in 1702 surveyed the coasts 

of the English Channel and made a chart of its 
tides. In 1703 he became Savilian professor of 
Geometry at Oxford, and in 1706 published his 
researches on the orbits of the comets. He was 
secretary of the Royal Society 1718-21 ; in 1720 
invented a diving-bell and became astronomer- 
royal ; and died at Greenwich. 14th Jan. 1742. His 
Tabula Astronomies appeared in 1749. Halley was 
the first to predict the return of a comet, and to re- 
commend the observation of the transits of Venus 
with a view to determining the sun’s parallax. 

Holliday, Andrew (1880-77), essayist and play, 
wright, was born at Grange manse. Banffshire, 
and dropped his patronymic Duff soon after 
coming up to London in 1849. 'mm 

HaUiweU-PhlllippB, James Orchard, 
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«nearian soholar and antiquary, wa» born at 
Chelsea 21st June 1820, and studied at Jesus 
Collece’ Cambridge. His studies embraced the 
whole field of our earlier literature, and its fruits 
remain in the publications of the old Shakespeare 
and Percy societies. In 1839 he became fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian societies. Gradually 
he concentrated himself upon Shakespeare alone, 
and more particularly upon the facts of his life, 
the successive editions of his Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare (1848 ; 8th ed. 1889) recording the 
crowing results of his discoveries. In 1872 he 
added to Halliwell the surname Phillipps, that 
of his first wife, a Worcestershire heiress. He 
accumulated in his house, Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton, an unrivalled collection ot Shake- 
spearian books, MSS., and rarities, and gave 
princely benefactions of such to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Stratford, and Birmingham. He died 
January 3, 1889. Besides his sumptuous folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare (16 vols. 1853-65) and other 
Shakespeariana, he published Nursery Rhymes and 
Tales of England (1845) and Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial JVords (1847 ; new ed. 1904). 

Halm, Karl (1809-82), editor of Cicero, Tacitus, 
Ac,. was born and died at Munich. 

Hals, Frans, the elder, portrait and genre- 
painter, was born at Mechlin (Mai mes) about 
1580 or 1581. He settled in Haarlem about 1604, 
and in 1615 was summoned before the magistrates 

for ill-treating his wife and for his drunken and 

disorderly life. In his later years in spite of 
unceasing industry, he fell into poverty. He died 
at Haarlem in August 1666. Hals is regarded as 
the founder of the Dutch school of genre-painting. 
His subjects of feasting and carousal are treated 
with marvellous vivacity and spirit. See works 
bv G. S. Davies (1902), Bode (trans. 1914) —His 
brother, Dirk Hals (b. before 1600, d. 16o6), was 
also an excellent genre-painter. Several of Frans s 
sons were artists, notably Frans Hals, the 
younger, who flourished from about 163/ to 1669. 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard (1823- 
1921), Earl of (1898), born in London and called 
to the bar in 1850, became Solicitor-general (1875), 
Conservative M.P. (1877), Lord Chancellor (1885, 
1886-92,1895-1905). He led the ‘ Die-Hards in 
defence of the Lords' Veto (1911) ; and he super- 
vised the digest, The Lam of England (1905-16). 

Halvburton, Thomas (1674-1712), a Scottish 
divine, born at Dupplin near Perth, was from 
1700 minister of Ceres in Fife, and from 1710 
professor of Divinity at St Andrews. Among 
his works are Natural Religion insufficient , The 
Great Concern of Salvation , and Ten Seinnons 
preached at the Lord's Supper. The works, especi- 
ally the autobiographic memoir, of the ‘ Holy 
Halyburton ’ were once very popular in Scot- 
land ; they were edited by Dr Burns (1835). 

Hamann, Johann Georoe (1730-88), the ‘ Magus 
of the North,’ was born at Konigsberg, and died 
at Miinster, having been in turn a student of phil- 
osophy, theology, and law, private tutor, mer- 
chant, tutor again, commercial traveller, student 
of literature and the ancient languages, clerk, and 
an excise official. His writings are, like his life, 
desultory, but they influenced Jacobi, Herder, 
Goethe, and Jean Paul. Symbolical and oracular 
in style, they are rich in suggestive thought, 
encrusted with paradox and sarcasm, and bristle 
with literary allusions. See editions by Roth 
(1821-45) and Gildemeister (1857-73), and Lives 
by Poel (1874-76) and Unger (1911 ; new ed. 192a). 
flamorling, Bqbert, Austrian poet, was born at 


Kircli berg-am-Walde, Lower Austria, 24th March 
1830, and became a teacher in the Trieste gym- 
nasium in 1855. But after eleven years, ill-health 
compelled him to retire. From that time until his 
death 13th July 1889, he lived at Graz, confined 
to bed, but writing poetry busily. His lyric 
talent found expression in Sinnen und Minimi 
(1860; 7th ed. 1886), Das Schwanenlicd der Romon- 
tik (1862), Amor und Psyche (1882), and Blatter ini 
Winde (1887). His best books are three sat pineal 
epics — Aliasvcr in Rom (1866 ; l<th ed. 188.)), Dei 
Konig von Sion (1869), and Homunculus (1888). 
See his autobiographical Stationen meiner Leoens- 
pilgerschaft (1886), and Lehrjahre dcr Liebe (Letters, 
&c., 1889) ; and Life by A. Polzer (1889). 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, writer on art, was 
born at Laneside, Oldham, the son of a solicitor 
at Shaw, 10th September 1834. He began as 
an art-critic by contributing to the Fine Arts 
Quarterly and Saturday Review , and published a 
volume of poems on The Isles of Loch A we (185a), 
A Painter's Camp in the Highlands (1862), Etching 
and Etchers and Contemporary French Painters 
(1868), and Painting in France after the Decline 
of Classicism (1869). From 1869 he edited the 
Portfolio. The Intellectual Life (18 1 3) is letters 
of advice addressed to literary aspirants and 
others; Human Intercourse (1884) is a volume 
of essays on social subjects; 1 he Graphic Arts 
(1882), finely illustrated, is a treatise °n drawing, 
painting, and engraving ; Landscape (1885) a 
superbly-illustrated volume, sets forth the influ- 
ence of natural landscape on man. Among his 
other works are two Lives of Turner (18/8 and 
1889), Portfolio Papers (1889), Trench and English 
(1889), Man in Art (1893), The Mount (1890, and 
two novels. He died at Boulogne-sur-Sesne 6th 
November 1894. See his Autobiography (18J0). 
Hamilcar, next to Hannibal the greatest of 
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the Carthaginians, was surnamed Barca (Hebrew 
Barak) or ‘ Lightning.’ When a young man he 
came into prominence in the sixteenth year of the 
First Punic War (247 b.c.). After ravaging the 
Italian coast, he landed in Sicily near Panormus, 
and seizing the stronghold of Ercte, with a 
small band of mercenaries, waged war for three 
years against Rome. In 244-2 he occupied Mount 
Eryx, and stood at bay against a Roman army. 
When at the close of the First Punic War (241) 
Sicily was yielded to Rome, the Carthaginian 
mercenaries revolted ; but Hamilcar crushed out 
the rebellion after a terrible struggle in 238. 
His master-conception was to redress the loss of 
Sicily by creating in Spain an infantry capable of 
coping with Roman legionaries. He entered Spain 
in 237, and before drowning in the winter of 
229-228 b.c. he had built up a new dominion. The 
conceptions of the great Hamilcar were carried 
out by his mightier son Hannibal. 

Hamilton, The Family of, believed to be of 
English origin, can be traced back to Walter Fitz- 
Gilbert. called Hamilton, who in 1296 held lands 
in Lanarkshire, swore fealty to Edward I., and in 
1314 held Bothwell Castle for the English. His 
surrender of it, with the English knights who 
had fled there from Bannockburn, was rewarded 
by Robert Bruce with knighthood and grants of 
lands in Clydesdale, West Lothian, and elsewhere. 
His grandson, Sir David of Hamilton of Cadzow, 
was the first to assume the surname of Hamilton. 
Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow in 1445 was created 
Lord Hamilton. Allied by marriage and descent 
to the Douglases, he followed them in the begin* 
ning of their struggle with the crown, but for- 
sook them in 1454, and for reward got large 
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grants of their forfeited lands. After the death 
of his first wife he received in marriage the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of James II., 
fonnerly the wife of the attainted Earl of Arran. 
His only son by her, James, second Lord 
Hamilton (c. 1477-1529), was in 1503 made Earl 
of Arran, ani was succeeded by the eldest son 
of his third wife (a niece of Cardinal Beaton), 
James, second Earl of Arrau. The death of 
James V. in 1542 left only an infant a few 
days old between him and the throne. He 
was chosen regent and tutor to the young 
queen, and held these offices till 1554. He re- 
ceived in 1548, from Henry II. of France, a grant 
of the duchy of Chatelherault. His eldest son, 
James, third Earl of Arran (1530-1609), was pro- 
posed as the husband both of Queen Mary of 
Scotland and of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
but went mad in 1562. His father, the first Duke 
of Chitelherault, dying in 1575, the second son, 
Lord John Hamilton (1532-1604), coinmendator 
of Arbroath, became virtual head of the house, 
and in 1599 was created Marquis of Hamilton. 
His son James, second Marquis (1589-1625), in 
1619 was created an English peer as Earl of Cam- 
bridge. His son, James, third Marquis (1606-49), 
led an army of 6000 men to the support of 
Gustarus Adolphus in 1631-32, and later acted a 
conspicuous part in the contest between Charles 
I. and the Covenanters. Created in 1643 Duke 
Df Hamilton, in 1648 he led a Scottish army 
into England, but was defeated by Cromwell at 
Preston, and beheaded. His brother and suc- 
cessor, William (1616-51), in 1639 was created Earl 
of Lanark, and died of wounds received at Wor- 
cester. The duchy of Hamilton now devolved 
on the eldest daughter of the first Duke, Lady 
Anne (1636-1717), whose husband, Lord William 
Douglas, Earl of Selkirk (1635-94), was in 1660 
created Duke of Hamilton for life. Their son 
James (1658-1712) was in 1698 created Duke of 
Hamilton, and in 1711 Duke of Brandon in Eng- 
land — a title challenged by the House of Lords. 
He fell in the famous duel with Lord Mohun. 
His grandson, James, the sixth duke, who married 
the famous beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, was suc- 
ceeded in 1758 by his eldest son. James George, 
an infant of three years. On tne death of the 
Duke of Douglas in 1761, the male representation 
of the Angus branch of the Douglases, with the 
titles of Marquis of Douglas, Earl of Angus, &c., 
devolved on the Dukes of Hamilton as descen- 
dants of the Earl of Selkirk, third son of the 
first Marquis of Douglas. Dying in 1769, in his 
fifteenth year, James George, seventh Duke of 
Hamilton, was succeeded by his only brother, 
Douglas, who in 1782 took his seat in parliament 
as Duke of Brandon, the House of Lords being 
now satisfied that the Act of Union did not 
prohibit the crown from making a peer of 
Scotland a peer of Great Britain. Alfred Douglas 
Douglas-Hamilton, the thirteenth Duke (1862- 
1940), a descendant of the duke who was 
killed by Mohun, succeeded his distant kinsman 
in 1895. — Lord Claud Hamilton (c. 1543-1622), 
fourth son of the first Duke of Ch&telherault, 
was made coinmendator of the abbey of Paisley 
in 1668, and Lord Paisley in 1587. His descen- 
dants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abercom (1603), Earl of Abercom (1606), Viscount 
Strabane (1701), Marquis of Abercom (1790), and 
Duke of Abercom (1868). On the death of the 
second Duke of Hamilton in 1651, the second Earl 
of Abercom claimed the male representation of 
the House of Hamilton ; and in 1861 the second 
Marquis and tenth Earl of Abercom was served 


heir-male of the flrBt Duke of Chfttelherault under 
protest by the Duke of Hamilton. James, third 
Duke of Abercom (born 1899), was, by three suc- 
cessive renewals of his term, governor of Northern 
Ireland In 1922-45. — A son of Anne, Duchess of 
Hamilton, was in 1688 created Earl of Selkirk * 
another in 1690 Earl of Orkney : a fourth In 1697 
Earl of B-uglen. — The Earls of Haddington are 
descended from a younger son of the ancestor or 
the Hamiltons. — Other titles conferred on mem- 
bers of the house were those of Lord Belhaven 
Viscount Boyne, Baron Brancepeth, Viscouni 
Clanboy, and Earl of Clanbrassil. See Gilbert 
Burnet's Memoirs of James and William, Lukes 
of Hamilton (1677); works on the House by J, 
Anderson (1826) and G. Hamilton (1934): the 
Hamilton MSS . (Hist. MSS. Report, 1887). 

Hamilton, Alexander, American statesman 
was born 11th January 1757 in the West Indian 
island of Nevis. When a student in New York he 
wrote a series of papers in defence of the rights 
of the colonies against Great Britain; and on 
the outbreak of the war, as captain of artillery, 
he served in New York and New Jersey, and in 
1777 became Washington's aide-de-camp. In 
1781, after a quarrel, Hamilton resigned his 
appointment ; but he continued with the army 
and distinguished himself at Yorktown. The 
war ended, he betook himself to legal studies, 
and soon became one of the most eminent lawyers 
in New York ; in 1782 he was returned to con- 
gress. In 1786 he took the leading part in the 
convention at Annapolis, which prepared the way 
for the great convention that met at Philadelphia 
in 1787. In the same year he conceived the series 
of essays afterwards collected as The Federalist, 
and himself wrote fifty-one out of the eighty-five. 
On the establishment of the new government in 
1789, Hamilton was appointed secretary of the 
treasury. Under his management the publlo 
credit, which had sunk to a state of utter pros- 
tration, was raised to the highest point, and 
altogether he showed himself a great financier. 
In 1795 he resigned his office, and resumed the 
practice of law, but was still constantly consulted 
by Washington. He was the actual leader of the 
Federal party until his death, and was foremost 
in the fierce party strife of 1801. His successful 
effort to thwart the ambition of his rival, Aaron 
Burr, involved him in a duel with him, lltli July 
1804. Hamilton was mortally wounded, and died 
the next day. His influence is stamped on every 
page of the American constitution, and can be 
traced in those of S. Africa and Japan ; his works 
(ed. by his son 1851, by Lodge in 1S85-1904) show 
vigour, learning, and maturity of intellect. See 
Lives by his son (1834-40), Morse, Shea, Lodge, 
Sumner, Hamilton (1910); and F. S. Oliver’s 
essay (1906). 

Hamilton, Count Anthony (c. 1646-1720), a 
cadet of the Abercom branch of the Hamiltons, 
was probably born at Hoscrea, Tipperary, At 
twenty-one he went to France, ana there got a 
captain’s commission ; in 1685 he was appointed 
r ivernor of Limerick, and fought at the Boyne 
1690) ; thereafter he lived at the exiled court of 
St Germain-en-Laye. His writings are bill of 
wit and talent, particularly his Contes ds Fieri $ 
(1780-49 ; Eng. trans. 1760). For his Mimoiru 
»h Comte ds Gramont, see Gramont. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth (1758-1816), author of 
Ths Cottagers erf Gleiiburnie (lfiORV Am * 

Belfest, and from 1804 lived 
Hamilton, Emma, Lady, was bom Emily Lyon 
or 'Hart, 1 moat likely at Ness, in Ohaahlr^ 


8081 &o., was bom at 
at Edinburgh. 
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26th April 1765. Her girlhood was passed at 
Hawarden. She had had three places in London, 
had borne two children to a navy captain and a 
baronet, and had posed as Hygieia in a quack- 
doctor's ‘Temple of Health, wnen in 1782 she 
accepted the protection of the Hon. Charles 
Greville (1749-1809), to exchange it in 1786 for 
that of his uncle, Sir William Hamilton (1730- 
1803, q.v.). After five years at Naples, in 1791 
she was married to the latter, and was admitted 
to the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, queen 
of Ferdinand I. Her ‘ eminent services ’ to the 
British fleet during 1796-98 in furnishing in- 
formation and procuring supplies were much 
overrated, where indeed not purely imaginary. 
Nelson had first met her in 1793 ; and gradually 
Platonic friendship ripened to guilty passion, 
until, four months after the trio’s return to 
England, she gave birth to a daughter (1801-81), 
‘our loved Horatia/ so Nelson writes of her in a 
holograph letter to ‘my own dear Wife, in my 
eyes and the face of Heaven.’ Her husband’s 
death, and two years and a half later Nelson’s, left 
Emma mistress of £2000 a year ; but by 1808 she 
was owing £18,000, and in 1813 was arrested for 
debt. Next year she fled to Calais, and died 
15th January 1815. Her loveliness lives m 
nearly fifty portraits by Romney. See the spite- 
ful Memoirs of Lady Hamilton ( 1815 ; new ed. 1891), 
Jeaffreson’s Lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888 ; new 
ed. 1897), and Lives by W. Sichel (1905), J. T. H. 
Baily (1905), E. H. Moorhouse (1912). 

Hamilton, Sir Ian Stand is h Monteith (1853- 
1947), British general, bom in Corfu, entered 
the army 1873, served with distinction in Af- 
ghanistan (1878), Boer wars (1881, 1899-1901). 
and led (1915) the Gallipoli Expedition. G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., he was Lieut, of the Tower (1918-20). 

Hamilton, James. See Moray. 

Hamilton, James (1769-1829), born in London, 
introduced in America (1815) and England a new 
system of learning languages, discarding grammar, 
and using instead a literal word for word transla- 
tion, with interlinear text-books. 

Hamilton, Janet, nee Thomson (1795-1873), 
‘Coatbridge poetess,’ was born in Shotts parish. 

Hamilton, Patrick, ‘ the protomartyr of the 
Scottish Reformation,’ was the son of Sir Patrick 
Hamilton and Catherine Stewart, the illegitimate 
daughter of the Duke of Albany, second son of 
James II. Bora about 1499 in the diocese of 
Glasgow, he took his M.A. at Paris in 1520, then 
proceeded to Louvain, and in 1523 was at St 
Andrews, whence, to escape troubles on the score 
of his Lutheranism, he returned to the Continent 
(1527). After a brief stay at Wittenberg, he settled 
for some months in Marburg, where lie wrote (in 
Latin) a series of theological propositions known 
as ‘ Patrick’s Places,’ propounding the main doc- 
trines of the Lutheran reformers. He returned 
that same autumn to Scotland, and married. 
Next year he was summoned to St Andrews by 
Archbishop Beaton, and on a renewed charge of 
heresy was burned before St Salvator’s College, 
29th Feb. 1528. His death did more to extend 
the Reformation in Scotland than even his life 
could have done. See Life by Loritner (1857). 

Hamilton, Thomas (1789-1842), author in 1827 
of Cyril Thornton , was a younger brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, studied three years at Glasgow 
University, served eight years in the army, joined 
Blackwood's staff, and died at Pisa. 

Hamilton, Walter Kerr (1808-69), from 1854 
the High Church Bishop of Salisbury, was born 

15 * 


in Loudon and educated at Eton, Laleliam (under 
Arnold), and Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hamilton, William (c. 1665-1751), of Gilbert- 
field near Glasgow, a Scottish minor poet, the 
friend and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, 
moderniser of Blind Harry. 

Hamilton, William (1704-54), contributed to 
Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany (1724). He joined 
in the Jacobite rising of the ’45, and on its col- 
lapse escaped to Rouen, but was permitted to 
return in 1749 and to succeed to the family estate 
of Bangour, Linlithgowshire, ne died at Lyons. 
The first collection of his poems was edited by 
Adam Smith in 1748 (fuller ed. 1760). One poem 
— ‘Tho Braes of Yarrow’— will never die. See 
James Paterson’s edition of the poems (1850). 

Hamilton, Sir William, grandson of the third 
Duke of Hamilton, was born 13th December 1730, 
and in 1758, after eleven years’ service in the 
Foot Guards, married a beautiful Pembrokeshire 
heiress, with £5000 a year, who died in 1782. He 
was British ambassador at Naples 1764-1800, and 
in 1772 was made a knight of the Bath. He took 
an active part in the excavation of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and formed rare collections of an- 
tiquities, one of them purchased in 1772 for the 
British Museum. Author of several sumptuous 
works — Antiquites £tmsques, Grecques, et Romaines 
(1766-67), Mount Vesuvius (1772), Campi Phlegrcei 
(1776-77), &c.— he died in London, 6tli April 1803. 
See Hamilton (Emma). 

Hamilton, Sir William, Scottish philosopher, 
was born March 8, 1788, at Glasgow, where his 
father and grandfather held the chairs of Anatomy 
and Botany ; in 1816 he made good his claim 
to the old baronetcy which the Covenanting 
heir lost in 1688 for refusing the oath of allegi- 
ance. After gaining high distinction at Glas- 
gow, he went in 1809 to Balliol College as Snell 
exhibitioner, and graduated in 1810. He was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1813, but had almost 
no practice; in 1820 he stood unsuccessfully 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; 
in 1821 he became professor of History. In 1829 
he published in the Edinburgh Review a famous 
critique of Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite ; this 
and other articles were collected in 1852 as Dis- 
cussions in Philosophy and Literature. In 1836 he 
became professor of Logic and Metaphysics ; and 
on these subjects he lectured in alternate years 
till the end of his life, gathering around him en- 
thusiastic disciples. His lectures were published 
in 1859-61 by Mansel and Veitch ; his principal 
work was his edition of Reid (1846 ; with notes 
1862), defending what he believed to be Reid’s 
sound philosophical doctrine of common sense. 
Ill-health diminished his power of work ; but he 
edited Dugald Stewart’s works in 1854-55, and 
was generally able with an assistant to perform 
the duties of his class till his death 6th May 1856. 
See Life by Veitch (1869), monographs by Veitch 
(1882), Monck (1881), Rasmussen (1924), and Seth s 
Scottish Philosophy (new ed. 1890). 

Hamilton, William Gerard (1729-96), entered 
parliament for Petersfield in 1755, and was 
known as ‘single-speech Hamilton,’ though his 
brilliant maiden effort had successors. 

Hamilton, Sir William Rowan, the inventor 
of Quaternions, born in Dublin, August 4, 1805, at 
fifteen had mastered all the ordinary university 
course, and commenced original investigations. 
In 1827 he was appointed professor of Astronomy 
at Dublin and Irish astronomer-royal ; in 1835 he 
was knighted. His earlier essays connected with 
caustics and contact of curves grew into tho 
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Theory of Systems of Raya (1828 ; new ed. 1883), 
which helped to confirm the Undulatory Theory 
of Light. His General Method in Dynamics 
(Philos. Trans. 1834) produced a profound sensa- 
tion. He published many important treatises 
and papers ; thus his memoir on Algebra as the 
Science of Pure Time was one of the first steps 
to his grand invention of quaternions. On this 
subject he published in 1853 a large volume of 
Lectures; another was edited by his son the year 
after his death, which took place at Dunsink 
Observatory, 2d September 1865. See Life by 
Graves (3 vols. 1882-89), with Addendum (1891). 

Hamlet, the doubtfully historical hero of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, first appears in the legend 
of Amleth in the third and fourth books of the 
12th century Latin history of Denmark by Saxo 
Grammaticus. See works by Simrock (Stuttg. 
1870), Latham (1872), Moltke(Leip. 1881), Hansen 
(1887), Schick (1913-16), Gollancz (1926). 

Hamley, Lieut. -Gen. Sir Edward Bruce 
(1824-93), born at Bodmin, studied at Woolwich 
for the Royal Artillery, served in Ireland, Canada, 
and the Crimea, and was professor of military 
education at the Staff College 1858-64, member of 
the Council of Military Education 1866-70, and 
commandant of the Staff College 1870-77. He 
commanded the second division in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882, and had a difference with 
Lord Wolseley over Tell el-Kebir; was created a 
K.C.M.G. in 1880, a K.C.B. in 1882; and was 
Conservative M.P. for Birkenhead 1885-92. A 
contributor to Fraser's and Blackwood’s from 1849, 
he was the author of Lady Lee's Widowhood (1854), 
The War in the Crimea (1855; 3d. ed. 1891), 
The Operations of War (1866, the standard text- 
book), Voltaire (1877), Shakespeare's Funeral and 
other Papers (1889), and a dozen more works. See 
Life by Lines Shand (1895). 

Hamlin, Hannibal, born in Paris, Maine, 27tli 
August 1809, practised law 1833-48, was Speaker 
Df the Maine house of representatives, and was 
returned to congress in 1842 and 1844. He sat 
in the U.S. senate as a Democrat 1848-57, when 
he was elected governor by the Republicans, 
having separated from his party over his anti- 
Blavery opinions. In the same year, 1857, he re- 
signed to return to the senate ; and in 1861 
became vice-president under Lincoln. He was in 
the senate again 1869-81 ; in 18S1-82 was minister 
fco Spain ; and died at Bangor, Maine, 4th July 
1891. See his Autobiography (1894). 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph, Freiherr von 
(1774-1856), orientalist, was born at Graz, studied 
at Vienna, and was an interpreter at Constan- 
tinople 1799-1806. He was ennobled in 1835 on 
succeeding to the Styrian estates of the Countess 
von Purgstall. He wrote on the Assassins, the 
Osmanli empire, several oriental dynasties, and 
Persian, Turkish, and Arab literature. See Life by 
Schlottmann (1857). 

Hammond, Henry, divine, was born at Chert- 
sey, August 18, 1605, and educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1033 he became 
rector of Penshurst, and in 1643 archdeacon of 
Chichester. His adhesion to Charles I. cost him 
his living ; yet he officiated as chaplain to the king 
till 1047, when he returned to Oxford, and was 
chosen sub-dean of Christchurch. Deprived by 
the parliamentary commissioners in 1648, he 
retired to Westwood in Worcestershire, where he 
died April 25, 1060. His celebrated Paraphmse 
and Annotations on the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1653 (new ed. 1845); his works were 


collected in 1674-84. See Life by Bishop Fell 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Theological Works 
(4 vols. * Anglo-Catholic Library/ 1847-50). 

Hampden, John, patriot, was the eldest son of 
William Hampden of Hampden, Bucks, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell and aunt 
of Oliver Cromwell. Born, as is believed, in 
London in 1694, he entered Magdalen College 
Oxford, in 1609, and in 1613 the Inner TermSe* 
London. In 1621 he was returned by Gram! 
pound to parliament, and subsequently he sat for 
Wendover. Although he was no orator, his judg- 
ment, veracity, and high character secured for 
him a leading position in the opposition party. 

In 1626 he helped to prepare the charges against 
Buckingham; next year, having refused to pay 
his proportion of the general loan which Charles 
attempted to raise on his own authority, he was 
imprisoned. His leading associates were Pym 
and Eliot. When Charles dissolved parliament 
in 1629, Hampden retired to his seat in Bucking, 
hamshire, ana gave himself up to the life of a 
country gentleman. In 1634 Charles resorted to 
the impost of ship-money, and in 1636 he extended 
it to inland places. Hampden refused to pay his 
share, and in 1637 he was prosecuted before the 
Court of Exchequer. Seven of the twelve judges 
sided against him, but the prosecution made 
Hampden the most popular man in England. He 
was member for Bucks both in the Short Parlia- 
ment and the Long, where he took part in almost 
all its leading transactions, especially those which 
ended in Strafford’s death. He had never any 
faith in the king, and when it seemed not impos- 
sible that Charles would be able to crush the 
liberties of his country, Hampden, like Cromwell, 
meditated self-exile to New England. He was 
one of the five members whose attempted seizure 
by Charles (1642) precipitated the Civil War. 
When hostilities broke out, Hampden subscribed 
£2000 to the public service, took a colonel's com- 
mission, and raised a regiment of infantry for the 
Parliamentary army; at Edgehill and Reading 
lie exhibited personal bravery and generalship. 
On 18th June 1643, while endeavouring, on Chal- 
grove Field, to check a marauding force under 
Prince Rupert, he was wounded in the shoulder; 
on the 24th he passed away at Thame. He was 
the most moderate, tactical, urbane, and single- 
minded of the leaders of the Long Parliament. 
See Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden (18811 
Macaulay’s Edinburgh article thereon (1881), Life 
by H. R. Williamson (1983), Forster’s British 
Statesmen (1837), and Gardiner’s History. 

Hampden, Renn Dickson (1793-1868), bom in 
Barbados, took a double first at Oxford in 
1813, and became a fellow and tutor of Oriel 
His famous Bampton lectures on the Scholastic 
Philosophy (1882) raised a controversy that 
threatened to break up the Church of England ; 
his appointments to the principalship of St 
Mary’s Hall (1833), and to the chaire of Moral 
Philosophy (1834) and Divinity (1886), were de- 
nounced by the High Church party; and his 
elevation to the see of Hereford in 1847 was 
regarded as a death-blow to Trinitarian religion. 
See Memorials by his daughter (1871). 

Hampden, Viscount. See Brand. 

Hampole. Richard Rolls (c. 1290-18491 the 
‘Hermit; of Hampole/ near Doncaster, was doth 
at Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent to 
Oxford, but at nineteen assumed a hermit's dress. 
He wrote English lyrics and religious books in 
Latin and English, and Englished and expounded 
the Psalms in prose. Ins Pricks of Conscience 
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(Stimulus Conscientice ) is no longer thought to be 
his See studies by Horstmann (1S96), Hope 
Emily Allen (1928). Miss Allen edited his English 
Writings (1931). 

Hampton, Lord. See Pakington. 

Hampton, Wade (1754-1835), born in S. Caro- 
lina, served in the revolutionary war, and m 
1813, now major-general, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to invade Canada. — His grandson, Wade 
(1818-1902), born in Columbia, in 1861 raised 
'Hampton’s Legion.’ As brigadier-general he com- 
manded a cavalry force in 1862-63, was wounded 
at Gettysburg, received the command of Lee’s 
cavalry in 1864, and in 1865 served in S. Carolina 
against Sherman. He became state governor 
(1876), and was U.S. senator (1878-91). 

Hamsun, Knot, born (Pedersen) in Gudbrands- 
dal in 1859, was shopman, teacher, tram-con- 
ductor, farmer in America and Norway before he 
gained fame as a Norwegian novelist. 

Hancock, John (1737-93), born at Quincy, 
Mass., as president (1775-77) of the Continental 
Congress, first signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, general, was born 
near Philadelphia, 14th February 1824, studied 
at West Point, served through the Mexican war, 
and was captain when the civil war broke out. 
In 1801 lie organised the army of the Potomac, 
was prominent at South Mountain, Antietam. 
and Fredericksburg, and in 1863 took command 
of the 2d corps. At Gettysburg he was in com- 
mand until Meade’s arrival; and on 3d July was 
severely wounded. In 1864 he was conspicuous 
in the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and Cold Harbor, and in 1864 was created 
brigadier-general, but was disabled for active 
service by a wound. Democratic candidate foi 
the presidency in 1880, he was defeated by Gar- 
field: He died in New York, 9th Feb. 1886. See 
Lives by Junkin and Norton (18S0), Goodrich 
(1886), his widow (1S87), and Gen. Walker (1890). 

Handel, George Frederick, was born at 
Halle, February 23, 1685. In 1697 his father, 
a surgeon, died, but his education was carefully 
continued, and in 1702 he entered the university 
of Halle, and became organist of a church there; 
before this he was well known as a musician. 
In 1703 he went to Hamburg and played in the 
orchestra of the Opera. In 1704 lie produced 
his first Passion , and had a nearly fatal duel ; in 
January 1705 Almira, his first opera, was brought 
out, and was followed by Nero , Florindo , and 
Daphne. He also gave innumerable lessons and 
wrote much harpsichord music. In 1706 he left 
Hamburg, in 1707 went to Italy, and produced 
Rodrigo at Florence, and Agrippina at Venice 
in 1708. His journey through Italy, one con- 
tinued triumphal progress, was finished in the 
middle of 1710. He returned to Hanover and was 
made Kapellmeister, and in 1710 visited London, 
where his opera, Riruxldo , was produced in Feb- 
ruary 1711, with prodigious success. At Hanover 
again till 1712, he then went back to London, 
and produced 11 Pastor Fido and Teseo. rhe 
spring of 1713 saw the Birthday Ode (his first 
composition to English words) and the Utrecht 
Te Deum. The operas of this year were Silla and 
Amadigi. The new king, George I., had been dis- 
pleased at Handel’s long absence from Hanover ; 
but Handel made his peace by the Mater Music 
written for a royal water-party, August 22, 1 <15. 
He received a pension of £200, which was after- 
wards increased to a permanent income of £600. 


In 1716, during a visit to Hanover, he wrote hi* 

' second German Passion. In 1718-19 he wrote 
at the Duke of Chandos’s seat of Cannons near 
Edgware the twelve Chandos Anthems and two 
Te Dennis , Esther , Acis and Galatea, and the 
first set of Lessons, containing the ‘Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ In 1720 the Royal Academy of 
Music was founded, by subscription of £50.000, 

‘ to secure a constant supply of operas by Handel, 
to be performed under his direction. The Royal 
Academy Theatre opened in April 1720, and Han- 
del’s Radamisto was produced. Thirteen other 
operas are spread over the next eight years 
— Muzio Scevola, Floridante, Ottone , Flavio , Giullo 
Ccsare , Tamerlano, Rodelinda, Scipione, Alessandro, 
Admeto, Riccardo, Siroe, Tolomeo. When in 1727 
George II. succeeded to the throne, Handel, 
naturalised the year before, as court composer 
composed Zadok the Priest for the coronation. 
In 1728 the Royal Academy of Music was at 
an end. Handel and Heidegger then took the 
house on their own account, but the speculation 
was not successful, the quarrels with the singers 
and rival composers were continual, and an 
opposition opera drove him, midst worries and 
vexations, ultimately to Covent Garden, where, 
in partnership with Rich, he produced six new 
operas, Ariodante, Alcina, Atalanta , Giustino, 
Arminio, Berenice. In June the opposition opera 
collapsed, but Handel’s losses had been so severe 
that he was obliged to compound with his credi- 
tors. His health broke down, and liis mind was 
for a time disordered. A visit to Aix-la-Chapelle 
restored him, and by November he was back in 
London. Handel's opera days were over. True, 
lie w'rote a few more for his old partner Heidegger 
— Faramondo, Serse, Imento, and Deidamia ; but 
he now began the composition of the oratorios 
which have rendered him immortal. Esther had 
been composed before 1720, Deborah and Athalia 
in 1733, Alexander's Feast in 1736, in the very 
thick of his opera squabbles. Then came the 
funeral anthem for Queen Caroline (1737). Saul 
was produced early in 1739 ; Israel in Egypt 
followed in three months ; then the Ode for St 
Cecilia's Day, November 1739, and L’Allegro, 
February 1740. The Messiah was produced in 
Dublin, April 13, 1742. At London he produced 
Samson. In 1743 his health again broke down, 
and in 1751 he was at Cheltenham drinking its 
waters. From 1744 to 1750 oratorio followed 
oratorio. The Dett ingen Te Deum and an anthem 
were followed by Joseph, Semele , Belshazzar, Her- 
cules, The Occasional Oratorio, Judas Maccabevus, 
Alexander Balus, Joshua, Solomon, Susanna, and 
Theodora. His great organ performances were 
very popular, and he composed for all occasions, 
so that at his death he had £2500 in the funds. 
In 1750 he wrote Jephthah, his last oratorio. In 
1752 he was couched unsuccessfully for cata- 
ract ; and henceforward, with some slight glim- 
mering, he was virtually blind. He died April 
14, 1759, and was buried in Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. See Lives by Mainwaring (1770). 
Chrvsander (Leip. vols. i.-iii. 1858-67), Rockstro 
(1883), David (Paris, 18S4), Streatfeild (1909), 
Romain Rolland (trans. 1916), Flower (1923), 
Leichtentritt (1926). 

Hanna, William, D.D. (1808-82), the son of a 
theological professor at Belfast, was educated at 
the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
ordained in 1835 to East Kilbride. He came out 
at the Disruption, and became in 1850 colleague 
to Dr Guthrie in Edinburgh. He resigned his 
church through ill-health in 1866. Among his 
works were Memoirs of Dr Chalmers, his father-in- 
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law (5 vols. 1849-53), Our Lord's Lift on Earth 
(1869), and Letters of Er shine ofUnlathen (1877-78). 

Hannay, James, boru at Dumfries, 17th Feb. 
3827, after five years in the navy, was dismissed 
at eighteen by a court-martial sentence, after- 
wards quashed as irregular. He edited the Edin* 
burgh Courant 1860-64, and from 1868 was British 
consul at Barcelona, where he died 3d Jan. 1873. 
Of his novels the best are Singleton Fontenoy 

B and Eustace Conyers (1855). His Lectures on 
and Satirists (1854) and Essays from, the 
Quarterly (1861) show wide knowledge and fine 
literary sense. Other works were Three Hundred 
Years of a Norman [the Gurney] House (1866) and 
Studies on Thackeray (1869). See Bookman for 
February and March 1893. 

Hannay, James Owen, born in 1865, canon of 
St Patrick’s (1912), vicar of Mells (1924), Kensing- 
ton Gore (1934), as ‘ George A. Birmingham ’ wrote 
Spanish Gold (1908) and other humorous novels. 

Hannibal (‘the grace of Baal’) was born* in 
247 b.c., the son of the Carthaginian general 
Hamilcar Barca ; in his ninth year his father 
bade him swear eternal enmity to Rome. He 
served in Spain under Hamilcar and Hasdrubal ; 
and in 221-219 as general reduced all southern 
Spain up to the Ebro, with the exception of the 
Iberian town of Baguntum. That town fell in 
218, and the Second Punic war began. In 218 
he left New Carthage, crossed the Pyrenees, 
gained the Rhone, defeated the Gauls, and 
crossed the Alps in fifteen days, in the face of 
almost insuperable obstacles. His troops, reared 
under African and Spanish suns, perished in 
thousands amid ice and snow ; but he overcame 
the Taurini, forced Ligurian and Celtic tribes to 
serve in his army, and at the Ticinus drove back 
the Romans under Scipio. The first great battle 
was fought in the plain of the Trebia, when the 
men of the Roman consular army were either cut 
to pieces or scattered in flight. Wintering in the 
valley of the Po, in spring Hannibal crossed the 
Apennines, wasted Etruria with fire and sword, 
and marched towards Rome. He awaited the 
consul Flaminius by the Lake Trasimene, where 
he inflicted cn him a crushing defeat ; the Roman 
army was annihilated. Passing through Apulia 
and Campania, he wintered at Gerunium, and 
in the spring at Cannee on the Aufidus utterly 
destroyed another Roman army. But after Cannee 
the tide turned. His niggardly countrymen 
denied him necessary support. As his veterans 
were lost to him he had no means of filling their 
places, while the Romans could put army after 
army into the field. But through the long years 
during which he maintained a hopeless struggle 
in Italy he was never defeated. He spent the 
winter of 216-215 at Capua. When he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoided a 
pitched battle, though the Carthaginians over- 
ran Italy, took towns, and gained minor victories. 
But Capua fell in 210. In 207 his brother Has- 
drubal, marching from Spain to his aid, was 
defeated and slain at the Metaurus by the consul 
Nero. For four years Hannibal stood at bay in 
the hill-country of Bruttium, till in 208 he was 
recalled to Africa to repel the Roman invasion. 
In the next year he met Scipio at Zama; his 
raw levies fled, his veterans were cut to pieces, 
and Carthage was at the mercy of Rome. So 
ended the Second Punic war. Peace being made, 
Hannibal turned his genius to political reforms, 
but raised such virulent opposition that, a 
voluntary exile, he betook himself to the court 
of Antioohus at Ephesus, then to that of Prusiaa, 


king of Bithynia. The Romans demanding his 
surrender, he took poison, and died at Libysas 
about the year 182. See Hennebert's Annibal 
(1870-92), Lives by Dodge (1891), Morris (18971 
and book by Groag (1929). * 

Hannlngton, James, born 8d Sept. 1847 at 
Hurstpierpoint, studied at Oxford, and in 1882 
after a seven years* curacy in his native pariah 1 
went out to Uganda under the Church Mission! 
ary Society. Fever and dysentery forced him to 
return to England ; but he was in June 1884 
consecrated first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, and in Jan. 1885 came to Mombasa. In 
July he started thence for Uganda, where he waa 
slain by King Mwanga, 29th Oct. 1885. See Life 
by Dawson (1887) and his Last Journals (1888). 

Hanno, a Carthaginian, undertook between 570 
and 470 b.c. a voyage along the west coast of 
Africa. He founded colonies, and reached Cape 
Nun or the Bight of Benin. We have a Greek 
translation of his Periplus. See monographs bv 
Mer (Par. 1885) and Fischer (Leip. 1893). 

Hanotaux, Gabriel (1853-1944), bom at 
Beaurevoir. Aisne. held minor government offices 
and In 1892-98 was twice foreign minister. An 
Academician (1897), he wrote Richelieu . Jeanne 
d'Arc . &c.. and a great history of Contemporary 
France (trans. 1904 et sea.). 

Hanoteau, Hector (1823-90), French land- 
scape and genre painter, born at Decize (Nfavre). 

Hansard, Luke (1752-1828), came from Norwich 
to London, and entered the office of Hughes 
printer to the House of Commons, becoming 
acting manager in 1774, and in 1798 succeeding 
as sole proprietor of the business. He and his 
descendants printed the parliamentary reporti 
from 1774 to 1889 ; and Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History 1066-1800 was continued from 1806 by his 
son and successors. See Memoir (1829). 

Hansemann, David Justus Ludwig (1790. 
1864), a Prussian Liberal statesman and banker. 

Hansom, Joseph Aloysius (1803-82), a Roman 
Catholic architect, the inventor in 1834 of the 
‘Patent Safety (Hansom) Cab,’ which brought 
him £300, was born at York and died in London. 

Hansson, Ola (1860-1925), Swedish poet, 
novelist, and critic, lived in Germany, and wrote 
mostly in German, 

Hansteen, Christoph (1784-1878), Norwegian 
astronomer, was bom and died at Christiania. In 
1814 he became professor of Mathematics there, 
in 1819 published his Investigations into Terrestrial 
Magnetism , and in 1821 discovered the ‘law of 
magnetic force.’ He made a scientific journey 
to Eastern Siberia in 1828-30, and wrote on as* 
tronomy, mechanics, and geometry, 

Hanway, Jonas (1712-86), traveller and philan- 
thropist, was born at Portsmouth. Apprenticed 
at seventeen to a Lisbon merchant, he afterwards 
traded at St Petersburg, and in 1748-50 travelled 
through Russia and Persia. He published an ao- 
count of his travels in 1753, ana spent the rest 
of his life mostly in London as a navy victual- 
ling commissioner from 1762 to 1783. He was 
an unwearying friend to chimney-sweeps, pauper 
infants, and unfortunates, and advooated solitary 
confinement for prisoners and milder punish- 
ments. The author of seventy-four works, he 
attempted to write down the giving of vails, and 
was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella. 
His attack on tea-drinking was met by Dr John- 
son. See Life by Pugh (1787) and Austin Dobson'S 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (1892). 

Hftpaburg, or HAneBuno, Horns or, thsAu* 
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imnerial family, is named from’.the castle of 
Hamburg, or HabicWburg (‘ Hawk's Castle'), 
rm the Aar in the Swiss canton of Aargau. Ihe 
founder of the family was Albert, Count, of Haps- 
burc in 1153. Under him and his son, Rudolf I., 
the family became one of the most powerful in 
Swabia. Rudolf III. (Rudolf I. of Austria who 
was elected emperor (1273), by wresting Upper 
Tnd Lower Austria, Styria, and Carmola from 
Ottocar of Bohemia, greatly increased the 
Dower of his family. Carinthia and Tirol were 
added in 1336-64. From 1440 to 1806 the Haps- 
burgs almost uninterruptedly wore the imperial 
c?oTn ; thereafter, till exiled in 1918, they wore 
that of Austria. The original family possessions 
were absorbed by the Swiss confederated cantons 

(1386-1474). _ ^ „ 

Haraucourt, Edmond, born in 1857 at Bour- 
mont (Haute-Marne). Director of the Musee de 
Cluny, he wrote dramatic poems, novels, 

Harcourt, Sir William Ver *°* 
kt. 1873), second son of the Rev. W. V. . 

of Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire, was born »n York, 
and graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1851. Called to the bar in 1854, Q.C. in 1866, 
he acquired distinction by his contributions to 
the Saturday Review, and by his letters hi the 
Times signed ‘ Historicus,* and collected in 1863. 
Liberal M.P. for the city of Oxford ^ ( 1868 )» in 
1869 he was elected professor of International 
Law at Cambridge; in 1873-74 he was Solicitor- 
general ; in 1880 he became Home Secretary. De- 
feated at Oxford, he was returned for Derby. In 
1885 he went out of office with Gladstone, but 
returned with him for six months in 1886 , when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer— an office he 
resumed in 1892. On Gladstone s retirement m 
1893 Sir William became leader of the Lower 
House. His principal work was the revision of 
the death duties and his 1894 budget. In 1895 
he was defeated at Derby (as champion of local 
option), but was returned for West Monmouth. 
His lukewarm support of his chief led to Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation in 1896. After a crusade 
against Ritualism- in 1898, he resigned the Liberal 
leadership, remaining a private member of the 
party. His second wife (1876) was Motleys 
daughter Elizabeth (1841-1928). See Gardiners 
Life (1923). — His son, Lewis \ eRNON (1 8 63-1922) 
Viscount (1916), was first Commissioner of W orks 
1905-10, 1915-16 ; Colonial Secretary, 1910-15. 

Harden, Maximilian (1861-1927), German jour- 
nalist bom at Berlin, founded and edited the 
weekly Die Zukunft (1892-1922). He exposed 
court scandals. A fearless critic with a powerful 
pen, he was silenced and called up as an army 

clerk in 1917. 

Hardenberg, Heinrich von. See Novalis. 

Hardenberg, Karl August, Furst von (1750- 
1822), born at Essenrode in Hanover, after holding 
appointments in Hanover, Brunswick, Ansbach, 
and Bayreuth, on Bayreuth’s union with Prussia in 
1791 became a Prussian minister, and in 1803 urst 
Prussian minister. His policy was to preserve 
neutrality in the war between France and Britain ; 
but in 1806, under Napoleon’s influence, he was 
dismissed. In 1810 he was appointed Chancel lor, 
and addressed himself to the task of completing 
the reforms begun by Stein. In the war ‘ of 
liberation he played a prominent part, and after 
the treaty of Paris (June 1814) was made a prince. 
He took part in the congress of Vienna, and in 
the treaties of Paris (1815). He reorganised the 
council of state (1817), of which he was appointed 
president, and drew up the new Prussian system 


of imposts. To Hardenberg (with Stein) Prussia 
owed the improvements in her army system, the 
abolition of serfdom and the privileges of the 
nobles, the encouragement of municipalities, 
and the reform of education. See Life by Ranke 

(1877). 

Hardicanute, or Harthacnut (c. 1019-42), 
king of England, son of Cnut by Emma. At 
Cnut’s death (1035) the throne was given to 
Harold, an elder son. Wessex, however was 
reserved for Hardicanute, who was elected king 
of England on Harold's death (1040). He imposed 
a very heavy danegeld. 

Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915), maker and 
leader of the Labour party, born near Holytown, 
Lanarkshire, worked in a coal-pit from childhood. 
Victimised as champion of the miners (whom he 
organised) he removed to Cumnock and became 
a journalist. The first of all Labour candidates, 
he was defeated (1888) in Mid-Lanark, sat for 
West Ham, South (1892-95), and Merthyr Tydfil 
( 1900 - 15 ), and in and out of parliament worked 
strenuously for Socialism and the unemployed. 

He started and edited The Labour Ltaatv ^ handed 
it over in 1903 to the Independent Labour Party, 
of which, founded in 1893, he was chairman till 
1900 and again in 1913-14. Opposition to the 
Boer War had cost him his seat. The First 
World War probably hastened his death. See 
Life by W. Stewart (1921). 

Harding, John. See Hardyng. 

Harding, Stephen, born at Sherborne in Dor- 
set, from 1110 to 1133 was the third abbot of 
Citeaux, and endeavoured to restore the Benedic- 
tine rule to its original simplicity. He died 28th 
March 1134, and was canonised. 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel, born, a doctor’s 
son, at Corsica, Ohio, in 1865, became a journalist, 
a newspaper-owner, senator (1900-4) and Lieut.- 
governor (1904-6) of Ohio, senator (1915) and 
President (Republican : elected Nov. 1920) of the 
United States. He died 2d August 1923. 

Hardinge, Henry Hardinoe, Viscount (1785- 
1856), Governor-general of India, was born at 
Wrotham, Kent. Gazetted an ensign in 1798, Ho 
served through the Peninsular war, being wounded 
at Vimeiro and Vitoria. From 1809 to 1813 he 
was deputy-quartermaster-general of the Portu- 
guese army. After Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
Hardinge was appointed commissioner at the 
Prussian headquarters, and was severely wounded 
at Ligny. From 1820 to 1844 he took an active 
share in parliamentary life, being Secretary of 
War under Wellington in 1828, and afterwards 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 1844 lie was 
appointed Governor-general of India. During the 
first Sikh war he was present at the battles of 
Mudki Firozshah, and Sobraon as second in 
command to Lord Gough. After the peace of 
Lahore (1845) he was created a viscount, and 
granted a pension of £5000 by the East India 
Company, as well as one of £3000 for three lives 
by parliament. Returning in 1848, he succeeded 
(1852) Wellington as Commander-in-chief, and in 
1855 was made field-marshal. See Life by his 
son (1891), whose second son, Charles, Baron 
Hardinge of Penshttrst (1858-1944), was Vice- 
roy of India, 1910-16, Permanent Under-secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, ambassador In Paris, 1920-22. 

Hardonin, Jean (1646-1729), born at Quimper, 
entered the Jesuit order, and from 1683 waa 
librarian of the College de Louis le Grand in 
Paris. He maintained that the entire body of 
classical literature, with very few exceptions, had 
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been written by the monks of the 13th century. 
He rejected all the reputed remains of ancient 
art, as well as the Septuagint and the Greek 
New Testament. His edition of Pliny (1689), his 
Collectio Conciliorum (1715), a commentary on the 
New Testament, and several volumes on numis- 
matics and chronology are of value. 

Hardwick, Philip (1792-1870), a London archi- 
tect, like his father Thomas (1752-1829). 

Hardy, Alexandre (c. 1570-c. 1631), dramatist, 
born in Paris, from 1600 wrote for the Theatre 
ilu Marais from five to seven hundred pieces, 
of which but forty-one are extant. They were 
modelled on Spanish examples, from their merits 
down to their bombast ana entangled plot. The 
best is Mariamne. See study by Rigal (1890). 

Hardy, Gathorne. See Cranbrook. 

Hardy, Thomas (1752-1832), a Radical London 
bootmaker, born at Larbert, Stirlingshire, founded 
in 1792 the Corresponding Society, and in 1794 
was acquitted of high-treason. 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist and 'poet, was born 
at Upper Bockliampton in Dorsetshire, June 2, 
1840. He first practised as an architect, in 1863 
gaining the prize and medal of the Institute of 
British Architects. His first published work 
was an essay in Chambers’s Journal (1865)— to 
which he contributed a poem sixty years later. 
His intention was now to become an art-critic, 
but the experiment of a not wholly unsuccessful 
novel, Desperate Remedies (1871 ; new ed. 1889), 
shaped his destiny otherwise. Under the Green- 
wood Tree (1872) and A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873) 
preceded his first great work, Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd (1874). It was followed by The Hand 
of Ethelberta (1876), The Return of the Native (1878k 
The Trumpet- Major (1880), A Laodicean (1881), 
Two on a Tower (1882), The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(18861, A Group of Noble Dames (1891), Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles (1891), Jude the Obscure (1895), The 
Well-beloved (1897), Wessex Poems (1899), The 
Dynasts (a Napoleonic epic-drama, 1904-8), and 
collections of lyrics, &c. He married in 1874, 
and again 1914. O.M. (1910), last of the great 
Victorians, he died Jan. 11, 1928. See books by 
L. Abercrombie (1912), Duflfin (1916), Lionel 
Johnson (1894 ; newed. 1923), Mrs Hardy (1928), 
Chew (1928), A. McDowall (1931), Blunden (1942). 

Hardy, Sir Thomas Duffus (1804-78), paleo- 
grapher, born at Port Royal, Jamaica, in 1819 
entered the Record Office in the Tower, and 
quickly became an expert in reading ancient MSS. 
His earliest writings— illustrating the reign of 
King John— appeared in Archceologia and the 
Excei'pta Historica . In 1861 he became deputy- 
keeper of the Public Records. He edited Close 
Rolls, Patent Rolls , Norman Rolls, and Charter Rolls 
(1833-44); William of Malmesbumj (1840); Cata- 
logue of Lord Chancellors, Keepers of Great Seal, 
&c. 0843) • Modus tenendi Parlianientum (1846) ; 
Syllafius orRymer's Fcedera (1869-85). &c — His 
brother Sm William Hardy (1807-87), succeeded 
him as deputy-keeper, edited Jehan de Waurin’s 
Chro Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne (1864-84), and translated vols. i. and ii. 

l fi ». T H° lfA s Masterman, G.C.B. (1769- 
1889), an admiral associated from 1796 with Nel- 

i«?i b0rn ati Porfcis ham, Dorset, and from 

L“ SS32$£r m - s “ 

chro^dc^rf*’ in ^ 1800 ^entered the household 
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treason, he became constable of Warkworth 
Castle, fought at Agincourt, and served the 
crown in confidential missions to Scotland. hJs 
chronicle, composed in limping stanzas and 
treating the history of England from the earliest 
times down to Henry VI. ’s flight into Scotland 
he rewrote and presented to Edward IV. just 
after his accession. It is poor history and 
poorer poetry, but the account of the Agincourt 
campaign has the interest of the eye-witness. 
Richard Grafton continued it down to Henrv 
VIII. See edition by Sir Henry Ellis (1812). * 

Hare, Sir John (1844-1921 ; kt. 1907), come- 
dian and manager, born in London, came out 
in 1865, retired in 1908, but reappeared in 1917. 

Hare, Julius Charles, a leader of the 
Church party, was bom near Vicenza in Itah/ 
September 13, 1795. From the Charterhousa 
passed in 1812 to Trinity College, CamtSdee 
where he became a fellow in 1818, and in 1822 
classical lecturer. He took orders in 1826 and 
succeeded his uncle in the rich family living 
of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, in 1882 ; in 1844 mar 
ried Frederick Maurice’s sister; became Arch 
deacon of Lewes in 1840, and in 1853 chaplain 
to the Queen ; and died January 23, 1855 His 
annual charges awakened Englishmen to the fact 
that they had much to learn in theoloev from 
Germany. In 1820 he translated Fouqufe’s SiZ 
tram; in 1827 he, with his brother Augustus 
published anonymously Guesses at TrutK His 
next work was the translation of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome (1828-32) in collaboration with 
Tlnrlwall, and his own Vindication of MehufaS 
History (1829). The Victory of Faith{\U^Zl 
The Mission of the Comforter (1846) are sermons 
In 1848 he published with a Life the Essays and 
Tales of John Sterling, to which Carlyle’s master- 
piece was meant to be a corrective. Other books 
are Parish Sermons (1841-49) and a Vindication of 
UUher (1854.) — His elder brother, Augustus 
William Hare, was born in Rome, 17th Nov 
1792, and educated at Winchester and New Col- 
lege, Oxford. He became a fellow and tutor 
and in 1829 rector of Alton Barnes near Devizes* 
In 1829 married the gifted Maria Leycester (1798- 
1870); but died prematurely at Rome, 18th Feb. 
1834. Besides his share in the Guesses at Truth. 
he left fifty -six sermons (1837). — A nephew 
Augustus John Cuthbert Hare (1834-1908), bom 
in Rome and educated at Harrow and University 
College, Oxford, wrote the famous and often re« 



, „ J outhem Italy u,*. 

Sicily (18S3), Sussex (1894), &c. Other works am 
his delightful biography of Maria Hare, Memorials 
of a Quiet Life 0872 - 76), Life and Letters of 
Baroness Bunsen (1879), Two Noble Lives (1894), 
and The Gurneys of Earlham (1895). Bee his 
Autobiography (6 vols. 1896-1900). 

Hare, Robert (1781-1858). born in Phila- 
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Hare, William. See Burke (William). 

Hargraves, Edmund Hammond (1815-91) bo?n 
at Gosport, went out as a youth to Australia, to 

t ? e ,» Ca 1 1 iI°V nian gold- diggings in 1849. From 
similarity in geological formation he suspected 
that gold would be found in Australia also. Finding 
gold on the Blue Hills, N.S.W., in 1851, he wu 
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armointed commissioner of crown lands, and 
received a government reward of £10,000. In 
a vear after his return to England, he 
published Australia and its Goldfields. 

Hargreaves, James (1834 — 1915), industrial 
chemist, was born at Hoarstones, Lancashire. 

Hargreaves, James, born probably at Black- 
burn was an illiterate weaver and carpenter of 
Standhilh About 1704 he invented the spinmng- 
lennv. But his fellow-spinners broke into his 
house and destroyed his frame (1768). He re- 
moved to Nottingham, where he erected a spm- 
ning-mill, but his patent proved invalid He 
continued to manufacture yarn till his death 
on 22d April 1778. See Espinasses Lancashire 

Worthies (1874). 

Haring, Georg Wilhelm Heinrich, Willibald 
Alexis’ (1798-1871), born at Breslau, wrote the his- 
torical romance Walladinor (1823-24), professedly 
as bv Sir Walter Scott, a fraud that led to its trans- 
lation into several languages (into English, very 
freelv bv De Quincey, 1824). It was followed by 
DUC!e&Sitekii(l &2b\ Schloss Avalon (1827), books 
of travel, sketches, dramas, &c. 

Harington. See Harrington. 

Hariri (‘Silk-merchant’), the name by which 
the Arabic writer Abu Mohammed al Kasim ibn 
Ali (1054-1121) is known. He was born and 
died at Basra, and, besides works on Arabic 

g rammar, syntax, &c., wrote Makamat (Literal y 
atherings), a collection of witty rhymed tales 
of adventure. See the edition by Silvestre de Sacy 
11822. 1847-53). Translations are by Preston 
(partial, 1850), Chenery and Steingass (1867-98). 

Harlamoff, Alexis, Russian artist, born at Sara- 
toff in 1842, became a member of the St Peters- 
burg Academy in 1869, and afterwards settled in 

Paris. 

Harless, Gottlieb Christoph Adolf von 
/ 1806—79), Lutheran theologian (strongly ortho- 
dox), born at Nttmberg, became professor of 
Theology at Erlangen (1836), at Leipzig (1845), 
court preacher at Dresden (1850), president of 
the Munich consistory (1852). See his Auto- 
biography (1873-75). 

Harlev, Robert, Earl of Oxford, the son of 
Sir Edward Harley, born in London, 5th December 
1661, entered the Inner Temple in 1682, and the 
House of Commons as a Whig in 1689 ; in 1/01 he 
was elected Speaker, and in 1704 became also 
Secretary of State. Shortly after he began to 
intrigue with the Tories, and he found a most 
useful ally in his cousin, Abigail Hill (Mrs 
Masham). In 1708 the conviction of his secretary 

for treasonable correspondence with France caused 

Harley to resign office; he then set to work to 
undermine the power of the Whigs, and 1710 
Godolphin was dismissed, and Harley made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and head of the govern- 
ment. In 1711 a French priest and spy calling 
himself the Marquis de Guiscard was brought 
before the council, and suddenly stabbed Harley 
with a penknife. On his recovery he was made 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, a K.G., and Lord 
High Treasurer. The principal act of Harley s 
administration was the treaty of Utrecht. But 
his popularity was already on the wane ; his 
friendship with Bolingbroke had turned to bitter 
hatred, and Mrs Masham sided with Bolingbroke. 
In July 1714 he was dismissed from office, in July 
1715 sent to the Tower, but after two years was 
acquitted by the Peers. He spent the remainder 
of his life in retirement, the friend of men of 
letters, and founder of the Harleian collection 


in the British Museum. He died in London, 
21st May 1724. 

Harlow, George Henry (1787-1819), a London 
historical and portrait painter. 

Harman, Thomas, a Kentish gentleman who in 
1566 wrote an early work upon vagrants. 

Harmodlus and Aristogeiton, two Athenians 
strongly attached to each other, who m 514 b c 
murdered Hipparchus younger brothel of the 
‘ tyrant ’ Hippias. They meant to k »ll Hippias 
also, but Harmodius was cut down, whilst Ans- 
togeiton, who fled, was taken and executed. 
Subsequently they were regarded as patriotic 
martyrs, and received divine honours. 

Harmsworth, Alfred C. W. See Northcliffe. 

Of his brothers, Harold (1868-1940), 1st Viscount 
Rothermere (cr. 1919), and Sir Hildebrand (1872- 
1929) also acquired newspapers; Cecil (horn 
1869 ; 1st Baron Harmsworth, 1939) and Sir 
Leicester (1870-1937) became Liberal M.P.’s. 

Hamack, Theodosius (1817-89), Lutheran 
theologian, born at St Petersburg, taught at 
Dorpat (1848-53), Erlangen (1853 r 06), Dorpat 
again (1866-73), and wrote a Practical Theology 
and a work on Luther’s Smaller Catechism.— His 
son, Adolf (1851-1930), born at Dorpat became 
a professor at Leipzig (1876), Giessen (1879), Mar- 
burg (1886), and Berlin (1889). His chief writings 
are on Gnosticism (1873), Ignatius (1878), Monas- 
ticism (2d ed. 1882), History of Dogma (1886-90; 
trans. 1894-99), Christianity and History (trans. 
1896), What is Christianity ? (trans. 1901), The Ex- 
pansion of Christianity (trans. 1905), New Testament 
Studies (trans. 1907-12), books on the history 
of old Christian literature, and a history of the 
Berlin Academy. From 1893 the orthodox sus- 
pec ted him of heresy on account of his criticism of 
the Apostles’ Creed. In 1905-21 he was keeper of 
the Royal (later State) Library. Berlin.— Another 
son, Otto (1857-1914), was professor of Literature 
and History at Darmstadt, then at Stuttgart, and 
wrote on Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, &c. 

Harness, William (1790-1869), from 1826 a 
London clergyman, Shakespeare’s editor and 
biographer, and the friend of Byron and Miss 
Mitford. 

Harold I., ‘Harefoot,’ king of England, was 
the younger of Cnut’s two sons by jElfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the witan 
gave Harold the provinces north of the Thames, 
and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, Emma, for her son 
Harthacnut. But in 1037 Wessex submitted to 
Harold. He died 17th March 1040. 

Harold II., last of the native English kings, 
was the second son of Earl Godwin, and was 
born about 1022. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his father’s 
earldom of Wessex. Henceforward he was the 
right hand of King Edward the Confessor, and 
he directed the affairs of the kingdom with un- 
usual gentleness and vigour. His brother Tostig 
became Earl of the Northumbrians in 1055, and 
two years later two other brothers were raised 
to earldoms. Meantime Harold drove back the 
Welsh marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the iEtlieling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened up the 
path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of the crown. 
He made a pilgrimage to Rome in 1058, and 
after his return completed his church at Wal- 
tham. In 1063, provoked by the fresh incur- 
sions of the Welsh king. Griffith, he marched 
against him, traversed the country, beat the 
enemy at every point, and gave the government 
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to the dead king's brothers. It is impossible to 
state exactly the date of Harold’s visit to Duke 
William in Normandy, although it is put by 
Freeman at 1064. Probably Harold did make 
some kind of oath to William, most likely 
under compulsion. It is certain that Harold 
helped William in a war with the Bretons. On 
his return he married Ealdgyth, Griffith’s widow, 
though Edith Swan -neck, who had borne him 
five children, was still alive. In 1065 the North- 
umbrians rebelled 'against Tostig, and Harold 
acquiesced in their choice of Morcar and Tostig’s 
banishment. In January 1066 King Edward died ; 
and Harold, his nominee, was chosen king, and 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. Duke William 
lost no time in preparing for the invasion of 
England, and Tostig, after trying the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded in drawing to his side 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. In Septem- 
ber the two reached the Humber, and Harold 
marched to meet them. At Stamford Bridge 
he won a complete victory (September 25, 1066), 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada being among the 
slain. But four days later William landed at 
Pevensey. Harold marched southwards with 
the utmost haste, and the two armies met 
at Senlac, about nine miles from Hastings. 
From nine in the morning, 14th October 1066, 
the English fought with the most stubborn 
courage till nightfall, when the pretended flight 
of the Normans drew them from their impreg- 
nable position and gave the Normans the victory, 
Harold himself fell pierced through the eye with 
an arrow. His body was recognised by Edith 
Swan-neck, and was buried at Waltham. See 
vols. ii. and iii. of Freeman’s Noivnan Conquest. 

Harold I., surnamed Haarfagr (‘ Fair-haired ’), 
the first king of all Norway, after a severe 
struggle (863-872) subdued the chiefs between 
Trondhjem and the Sogue Fjord, and finally 
the kings of the south-west. The conquered 
districts he placed under such jarls as were de- 
voted to his service. This led many of the old 
nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys, Hebrides, 
and Iceland, whence they conducted piratical 
expeditions against Norway, until at length 
Harold sailed westwards and chastised them in 
their own seas. He died in 933. 

Harold III., surnamed Hardrada (‘stern in 
eouncil ’), king of Norway, when a boy was pre- 
sent at the battle (1030) in which his brother, 
St Olaf, king of Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff, 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Constanti- 
nople, he became captain of the Varangians or 
Scandinavian bodyguard of the Greek emperors, 
and defeated the Saracens in Sicily and Italy. 
He incurred the vengeance of the Empress Zoe, 
whose proffered love he rejected, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke YaroslafTs 
daughter. He returned about 1045 to Norway, 
where his nephew Magnus agreed to divide the 
supreme power with him. Magnus’s death in 1047 
left Harold sole king ; with Svend of Denmark 
he waged unrelenting war until 1064. In 1066 
he landed in England to aid Tostigagainst King 
Harold (q.v.), but fall at Stamford Bridge. 

Haroun Al-Rasohid (768-809), born near Tehran, 
succeeded to the khalifate in 786. He owed his 
peaceful accession to the Barmecide Yahya, whom 
he made grand-vizier. To him and his four sons 
he left the administration of his extensive king- 
dom ; and the energy of their rule and ’the gene- 
ral prosperity proved that his confidence was not 
misplaced. Meantime Haroun gave himself up to 


pleasure, and his taste and hospitality made hf* 
court at Baghdad a centre of all the wit, learnlm? 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventuallv a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 808 he caused 
the vizier, his sons, and all their descendants 
save one to be executed, not even excepting his 
favourite Jaafer (Giafar), his companion in his 
semi-apocryphal nocturnal rambles through Bagh- 
dad. To quell a rising in Khorasan, he marched 
against the rebels, but died of apoplexy at Tfls 
The Arabian Nights have thrown a false halo 
round his memory. See Life by Palmer (1880). 

Harpe, La. See La Harpe. 

Harper, Sir William (c. 1496-1578), Lord 
Mayor of London in 1501-62, was a great berm 
factor to his native town, Bedford. ne 

Harper and Brothers, a firm of New York 
publishers, consisted originally of James G7 qa_ 
1869), John (1797-1875), Joseph Wesley (1801-7^" 
and Fletcher (1806-77). James and John com 
menced to publish in 1818 ; the firm of Haroer 
and Brothers, established in 1833, Is carried on 
by descendants, and issues Harper's Magazine 
(monthly, since 1850), &c. See J. Henry Hamer’s 
The House of Harper (1912). * 

Harpigniea, Henri (1819-1916), 'Barbizon* 
landscape-painter, was born at Valenciennes. 


Harraden, Beatrice (1864-1936), novelist, bom 
at Hampstead, the youngest daughter of Samuel 
Harraden (1821-98), musical-instrument importer 

was a B.A. of London, and wrote Ships that Ptwt 
in the Night (1893), In Varying Moods The 
Fowler , Katharine Frensham (1908), &c» 


Harrington, James (1611-77), born at Upton 
Nor than ts, the son of Sir S. Harrington of Exton* 
Rutlandshire, studied at Trinity, Oxford. He 
travelled to Rome, and though a republican, be- 
came in 1646 a personal attendant of Charles I., 
and attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656), setting forth the best 
form of commonwealth, maintains that the real 
basis of power is property, especially landed pro- 
perty, from which no one person should derive 
more than £3000 a-year ; and that the rulers should 
be changed every three years, their successors 
being elected by ballot. In 1661 he was arrested 
for attempting to change the constitution, and in 
prison went temporarily insane. See Harrington 
and his ‘ Oceana by H. F. Russell Smith (1914). 

Harrington, Sir John (1561-1612), bom at 
Kelston near Bath, from Cambridge went to the 
court of his god-mother, Queen Elizabeth. His 
wit brought him into much favour, which he 
endangered by the freedom of his satires. In 
1599 he served under Essex in Ireland, and was 
knighted by him on the field, much to the queen’s 
displeasure. To fortify his amazing application 
to King James for the office of chancellor and 
archbishop of Ireland he composed in 1605 A Short 
View of the State of Ireland, an interesting and 
singularly modem essay (ed. by Macray, 1880). 
He is remembered as the metrical translator of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso (1591) ; his other writ- 
ings include Rabelaisian pamphlets, epigrams (ed. 
McClure, 1927), and a Tract on the Succession to 
tfo Crown (ed. Clements Markham, Roxb. Club, 
1880). 

Harris, Sir Augustus Glossop (1852-96), son 
and grandson of two managers, became -leuee of 
Drury Lane in 1879, and was knighted in 1801. 
He Was something of a playwright himself. 

Harris, Howkl (1714-78), a founder of Welsh 

t 
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Calvinistic Methodism, bom at Trevecca in 
Brecon, for seventeen years was a lay itinerant 
preacher. Then retiring to Trevecca in 1752, he 
still preached daily at his own home, where he 
built a large house, whose inmates led a kind of 
monastic life. See his Autobiography (1791). 

Harris, James (1709-80), born at Salisbury, 
studied at Wadham, Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn. 
On his father’s death (1733) left master of an 
ample fortune, he devoted himself to the clas- 
sics, but in 1701 entered parliament, and in 1703 
became a Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Treasury, in 1704 secretary and comptroller to 
Queen Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness; in 1751 Hermes, an inquiry into uni- 
versal grammar. See his works edited in 1801-3 
with a Memoir by his son, the diplomatist, 
James, first Earl of Malmesbury (1746-1820). 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1908), American 
author, was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and was 
in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. His Uncle 
Remus (1880) quickly carried his name to the Old 
World, at once to children and to students of folk- 
lore. Later works are Nights with Uncle Remus, 
Mingo , Daddy Jake, Aaron in the Wildwoods, 
Sister Jane, Tales of the Home Folks, Plantation 
Pageants , Minervy Ann (1899), and a history of 
Georgia (1899). See Life by J. C. Harris (1919). 

Harris, Renatus (c. 1640-1715), a celebrated 
London organ-builder, Father Smith’s rival. 

Harris, Thomas Lake (1823-1906), born at 
Fenny Stratford, Bucks, at three was taken 
to America, about 1845 became a Universalist pas- 
tor, and in 1850 was drawn into spiritualism. He 
founded the ‘Church of the Good Shepherd ’about 
1858, lectured in Great Britain in 1859, and in 1861 
reorganised his society as the ‘Brotherhood of 
the New Life.’ Property was held in common, 
and farming and industrial occupations were 
engaged in by his followers, numbering 2000 at 
Dne time in America and Great Britain, amongst 
them Lady Oliphant and her son Laurence 
Oliphant (q.v.). About 1876 Harris removed 
from Brocton, N.Y., to Santa Rosa in California. 
The inspired head of the brotherhood, whose 
doctrines are a compound of Swedenborg and 
Fourier, he had published many poems and 
prose works — Wisdom of Angets (1856), Modem 
Spiritualism (1860), Star-flowers (1886), «c. 

Harrison, Benjamin, twenty-third president 
of the United States, was bom at North Bend, 
Ohio, August 20, 1833. His father was the third 
son of President W. H. Harrison. Benjamin 
graduated at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 
1852, and in 1854 settled as a lawyer in Indian- 
apolis. Entering the Union army in 1862, he 
was first lieutenant and then colonel of the 
70th Regiment Indiana Volunteers. He served in 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, distinguishing him- 
self in the battles of Resaca, Peach Tree Creek, 
and Nashville, and in 1865 he became brevet- 
brigadier-general. He took an active part in 
the Grant campaigns of 1868 and 1872, and was 
nominated by the Republicans for the j*tate 
governorship in 1876, but defeated. In 1878 he 
presided over the State Convention, in 1880 
was chairman of his state delegation, and was 
elected U.S. senator for Indiana. In 1888 he was 
nominated for president, Cleveland being put 
forward by the Democrats for re-election. Contest 
turned on protection or free trade, and Harrison’s 
election was a triumph for protection ; but in 
1892 he was defeated by Cleveland. In 1893 he 
became a professor at San Francisco, and he died 
in March 1901. See Life by Lew Wallace (1888). 


Harrison, Frederic (1831-1923), born in 
London, was educated at King’s College School, 
London, and Wadham College, Oxford, taking a 
classical first-class in 1853. He became fellow 
and tutor of his college, but was called to the 
bar in 1858, and practised conveyancing and in 
the Courts of Equity. He sat on the Royal Com- 
mission upon Trades-unions (1867-69), was secre- 
tary to that for the Digest of the Law (1869-70), 
professor of Jurisprudence and International Law 
at Lincoln’s Inn Hall (1877-89), an alderman, 
London County Council (1889-93). A Positivist 
and an advanced Liberal, he wrote The Meaning 
of Hi story (1862), Order and Progress (1S1 5), Lectures 
on Education (1883), On the Choice of Books (1886), 
Oliver Cromwell (1888), Early Victorian Literature 
(1895), William the Silent, Byzantine History , 
Ruslcin, Chatham (1905), Autobiographic Memoirs 
(1911), The German Peril (1915), On Society (1918), 
Novissima Verba (1920), besides books on Posi- 
tivism. See Memoir by his son Austin (1926). 

HarrlSOD, John (1693-1776), inventor of the 
chronometer, was born at Foulby near Pontefract. 
By 1726 he had constructed a timekeeper with 
compensating apparatus for correcting errors due 
to variations of climate. In 1713 government 
had offered three prizes for the discovery of a 
method to determine the longitude accurately. 
After long perseverance Harrison made a chrono- 
meter which, in a voyage to Jamaica in 1761-62, 
determined the longitude within 18 geographical 
miles. After further trials, he was awarded the 
largest prize of £20,000 (1765-73). He also in- 
vented the gridiron pendulum, the going fusee, 
and the remontoir escapement. He wrote five 
works on his chronometer, &c. 

Harrison, Thomas, regicide, born at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme in 1606, joined the Parliamentary 
army, commanded the guard that carried the 
king from Hurst Castle to London, sat among 
his judges, and signed his death-warrant. He did 
good service at Worcester, but was too uncom- 
promising alike in religion and politics to favour 
Cromwell’s tolerant ideas, and was deprived oi 
his commission, and later imprisoned for his 
share in plots hatched by the more irreconcilable 
bigots. He would not fly at the Restoration, 
and was executed October 13, 1660. See Life by 
C. H. Firth (1893), and by Simpkinson (1905). 

Harrison, William (1534-93), bom in London, 
studied at Cambridge and Oxford. He became 
chaplain to Lord Cobham, who presented him to 
the rectory of Radwinter in Essex (1559) ; and 
in 1586 he was installed canon of Windsor. The 
fruit of his studies, and of his use of Leland’s 
MSS., was his famous Description of England, as 
well as his Description of Britain, written for 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. Books ii. and iii. of the 
Description of England were edited by Furnivall 
for the New Shakspere Society (1877-81). 

Harrison, William Henry, ninth president 
of the United States, was born in Charles City, 
county Virginia, 9th February 1773. His father, 
Benjamin Harrison (1740-91), was one of the 
signers of the declaration of independence. Har- 
rison joined the army Wayne led against the 
Indians, and distinguished himself at the battle 
on the Miami (1794). He represented the North- 
west Territory in congress in 1799-1800, and 
when Indiana Territory was formed (1800) was 
appointed governor. He laboured to avert war 
with the Indians, but was compelled to quell 
Tecumseh’s outbreak, ending in the battle at 
Tippecanoe (7th November 1811). In the war of 
1812-14 he received the command in the north 
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west, repulsed the British under Proctor, and by 
the victory of Perry on Lake Erie was enabled to 
pursue the invaders into Canada, where, on 5th 
October 1813, he routed them in the battle of the 
Thames. In 1816 he was elected to congress, and 
In 1824 became U.S. senator. In 1828-29 he was 
ambassador to Colombia, and for twelve years 
was clerk of a county court in Ohio. He received 
73 votes for the presidency in 1836 against Van 
Buren’s 170; in 1840, the Whig party having 
united, he defeated Van Buren by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but died at Washington a month 
after his inauguration on 4th April 1841. See 
Lives byDawson(1834),Hall (1836), Hildreth (1839), 
Burr (1840), Montgomery (1886), Goebel (1927). 

Harry, Blind, a Scottish minstrel, blind from 
his birth, who lived by telling tales, and in 1490- 
92 was at the court of James IV., receiving occa- 
sional small gratuities. His poem on Wallace 
exists in a MS. of 1488, copied by John Ramsay. 
This MS. does not ascribe the work to Blind 
Harry, nor is his name given to it in the ear- 
lier printed editions. The poem, which contains 
11,861 lines, is written in rhyming couplets. The 
language is frequently obscure, but the work is 
written with vigour, and kindles sometimes into 
poetry. The author seems to have been familiar 
with the metrical romances, and represents him- 
self as indebted to the Latin Life of Wallace by 
Master John Blair, Wallace’s chaplain, and to 
another by Sir Thomas Gray, parson of Liberton. 
The poem transfers to its hero some of the 
achievements of Bruce, and contains many 
mistakes or misrepresentations, but much of 
the narrative can bear the test of historical 
criticism. It is believed to have been printed in 
Edinburgh in 1520, but no perfect copy is known 
of any earlier edition than that of 1570, The Actis 
and Deidis of . . . Schir William Wallace, Knicht 
of Ellerslie. Good editions are by Jamieson (1820) 
and by Moir (Scot. Text Soc. 1885-89) ; a modern- 
ised version is by Hamilton of Gilbertfleld (1722). 

Hart, Sir Robert (1835-1911), was born at 
Portadown, Co. Armagh, and as Inspector-General 
of Maritime Customs, Peking (1863-1908), played 
an important role in Anglo-Chinese affairs. 

Hart, Solomon Alexander, painter, was born 
at Plymouth in April 1806, the son of a Jewish 
goldsmith, who in 1820 removed to London. 
Apprenticed to a line engraver, in 1823 he became 
a student at the Royal Academy. Amongst his 
works are ‘The Elevation of the Law’ (1830), 
‘Isaac of York’ (1830), ‘Milton visiting Galileo 
in Prison’ (1847), and ‘The Three Inventors of 
Printing* (1852). He also painted miniatures 
and portraits. An A.R.A. (1835), an R.A. (1840), 
professor of Painting (1854), and librarian to the 
Academy (1865), he died 11th June 1881. See his 
Reminiscences (1882). 

Hart, William (1822-94), landscape painter, 
was born at Paisley, and died in New York, 
having come with his parents to Albany in 1831. 

Harte, Francis Bret, was born in Albany, 
N.Y., August 25, 1836, went to California in 1854, 
and opened a school at Sonora ; but having failed 
both iu this and in mining, next became a com- 
positor in San Francisco. Sketches of his ex- 
periences ainoug the miners attracted much 
attention, and as a result he joined the staff 
of the Golden Era. He was secretary of the U.S. 
Mint in San Francisco 1864-70, and during this 
period wrote some of his most famous poems, 
among them ‘John Burns of Gettysburg,’ ‘The 
Society upon the Stanislau,' &c. He founded in 
1868 and edited the Overland Monthly , to which 


he contributed The Luck of Roaring Camp. The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat , Migglts, Tennessee's Partner 
The Idyl of Red Gulch, and Plain Language from 
Truthful James (‘The Heathen Chinee')! Return- 
ing to the East, he became a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly , and from time to time lectured 
in various cities. In 1878-80 he was U.S. consul 
at Crefeld, and in 1880-85 at Glasgow ; thereafter 
lie lived in London till his death, 5th May 1902, 
Later publications were Flip (1882), In the Car- 
quint i Woods , Snowbound at Eagle's (1886), A 
Drift from Redwood Camp, The Heritage of Dealow 
Marsh (1889), Clarence , Some later Verses (1898k 
and Letters (1926). 8ee Life by Merwin (1912), 
Hartington, Lord. See Cavendish. 

Hartley, David, philosopher, was bom at 
Luddenden, Halifax, in June 1705. A clergy, 
man’s son, at fifteen he entered Jesus College 
Cambridge, and in 1727 became a fellow. He 
studied for the church, but, dissenting from 
some points in the Thirty-nine Articles, aban- 
doned his intention. In his mature yean he 
impugned the eternity of hell-punishment; in 
all other points he remained a devout member 
of the Church of England. As a medical prac- 
titioner he attained considerable eminence at 
Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London, and Bath. 
He died 25th August 1757. His Observations on 
Man (1749) turns upon two hypotheses— one ‘ The 
Doctrine of Vibrations,' or a theory of nervous 
action analogous to the propagation of sound 
(whence he was charged — unjustly, he maintained 
— with materialism); the other the doctrine 
that the Association of Ideas explains almost all 
mental phenomena. See G. S. Bower, Hartley and 
James Mill (1881).— His son, David (1732-1818). 
was a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a dull 
M.P., and a fire-proofing inventor. 

Hartlib, Samuel (c. 1600-70), was bora at 
Elbing in Prussia, son of a Polish refugee and an 
English mother. Coming to England about 1628 
he busied himself in trade, in agriculture, and 
on a school to be conducted on new principles, 
which inspired his friend Milton's Tractate on Edit* 
cation (1644), as well as Sir William Petty’s Two 
Letters (1647-48). Cromwell gave him a pension of 
£100, increased to £300. He wrote on education 
and husbandry. See Life by Dircks (1865). 

Hartmans, Eduard von, philosopher, bom at 
Berlin, 23d February 1842, served as an artillery 
officer 1858-65, but from 1867 has lived in Berlin, 
working out his philosophical scheme, a synthesis 
of Hegel, Schelling, and Schopenhauer, in which 
‘the Unconscious* plays the r61e of creator and 
providence. His great work is Die Philosophic 
des Unbewussten (1869 ; Eng. trans. by Conpland, 
1884, new ed. 1931), followed by books on the ethi- 
cal consciousness ( 1878 ), the development of the 
religious consciousness (1882), German aesthetics 
(1886), Lotze (1888), and Kant (1893), besides a 
work on the self-destruction of Christianity (1874), 


peas 

as regards the inevitable misery of existence, he 
was an optimist as champion of evolutionary 
progress. He died 6th June 1906. * 

Hartmann von Aue (c. 1170-1215), a poet ol 
the Middle High German period, took part in the 
Crusade of 1197 The most popular of the narra- 
tive poems is Der arme Heinrich (ed. by Robert- 
son, 1895), which, based on a Swabian tradition, is 
utilised in Longfellow's Golden Legend . Erse and 
Iwein are both drawn from the Arthurian cydli 
and closely follow Chrestien de Troyes. In Gjm* 
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tom, Hartmann depicts worldly passion 

purified by religious faith. The songs are mainly 
love songs. F. Bech published a critical edition 
of his collected writings in 1866-69 (3rd ed. 1891). 

Harty, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton (1880-1941 ; 
kt. 1925). composer, born at Hillsborough, Co. 
Down, conducted the Halle Orchestra 1920-33, 
and other orchestras from 1933. 

Hartzenbusoh, JoanEugenio (1806-80), Spanish 
dramatic poet, born at Madrid, a German car- 
penter’s son by a Spanish mother, was employed 
in the national library, of which he became direc- 
tor in 1862. His writings comprise dramas, 
comedies, dramatic poems, and prose. He edited 
the plays of Caideron, Lope de Vega, &c. 

Harvard, John (1607-38), born in Southwark, 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 
1637, having married, went out to Charlestown, 
Mass., where he preached a while, but soon died 
of consumption. He bequeathed £779 and over 
300 volumes to the proposed college since named 
after him. See monograph by W. Rendle (1885). 

Harvey, Christopher (1597-1663), a feeble 
imitator of George Herbert, died vicar of Clifton in 
Warwickshire. Dr Grosart edited his works. 

Harvey, Gabriel (c. 1550-1630), a poet and 
Cambridge don, cantankerous and arrogant, was 
born and died at Saffron Walden. See Grosart’s 
edition of his works and a book by Harman (1923). 

Harvey, Sir George (1806-76), was born at 
St Ninians near Stirling, and settled in Edinburgh 
in 1823. He was successively A.R.S.A. (1826), 
R.S.A. (1829), P.R.S.A. ( 1864 ), and was knighted 
in 1867. He painted ‘Covenanters Preaching, > 
‘Battle of Drumclog,* ‘A Highland Funeral, 
'Bunyan in Bedford Gaol,’ ‘ Shakespeare before Sir 
J\ Lucy,’ ‘ The Curlers,’ aud ‘ Leaving the Manse. 

Harvey, William, the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, was born at Folkestone, 1st 
April 1578. After six years at King’s School, 
Canterbury, in 1593 he entered Caius College, 
Cambridge, took his degree in 1597, and after 
studying at Padua, graduated M.D. both there 
and at Cambridge in 1602, then settled in Lon- 
don as a physician. In 1609 he was appointed 
physician to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and in 
1615 Lumleian Lecturer at the College of Physi- 
cians. In 1628 he published his celebrated treatise, 
Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis , 
in which he expounded his views of the circulation 
of the blood. Successively physician to James I. 
and Charles I., he accompanied the Earl of Arun- 
del in his embassy to the emperor in 1636, and 
publicly demonstrated his theory at Nuremberg. 
Harvey was present at the battle of Edgehill 
in attendance on Charles I. (October 23, 1642); 
afterward he resided at Oxford, being elected 
warden of Merton College. On the surrender 
of Oxford to the Parliament in July 1646, he 
returned to London. During the remainder of 
his life he was usually the guest of one or other 
of his brothers. His Exercitationes de Generations 
Animalium appeared in 1651. In 1656 he re- 
signed his Lumleian lectureship, and in taking 
leave of the college presented to it his little 
estate at Burwash in Sussex. He died 3d June 
1657, and was buried at Hempstead near Saffron 
Walden. In 1883, at the cost of the College of 
Physicians, his remains were removed from the 
dilapidated vault to the Harvey Chapel in the 
same church. Harvey’s works in Latin were 
published in 1766 ; a translation by Dr Willis 
appeared in 1847 (new ed. 1881), and his Pra>leC‘ 
tiones Anatomice in 1887. See Willis’s Tift, of 


Harvey (1878), Huxley's discourse (187S), D'Arcy 
Power’s sketch(1897), Keynes’s Bibl iography (1928). 

Harvey, William (1796-1866), wood-engraver 
and book-illustrator, a pupil of Bewick, was born 
at Newcastle, and came to London in 1817. 

Harvey, William Henry (1811-66), professor 
of Botany at Dublin, was born near Limerick. 

Hasdrubal, name of several Carthaginian sol- 
diers, including a son-in-law (murdered 221 b.c.), 
and a son (killed at the Metaurus, 207 b.c.) of 
Hamilcar. 

Hase, Karl August von (1800-90), thedogian, 
was born at Stelnbach, Saxony, educated at 
Leipzig and Erlangen, and in 1830-83 was pro- 
fessor of Theology at Jena, being afterwards en- 
nobled. His work lay in the reconciliation of his- 
torical Christianity with modern thought. His 
chief writings are Des alten Pfarrers Testament 
(1824), a handbook of dogmatics (1826), Gnosis 
(1826-28), Hntteru8 Redivivus (i.e. Hutter’s 
theology were he alive now, 1828), a Life of Christ 
(1829; recast 1876), a Church History (1834), 
Neue Propheten( 1851), a Life of St Francis (1856), 
a handbook of Protestant polemical theology 
(1863), and a Life of St Catharine of Siena (1864). 
See his Ideale und Irrthiimer (6th ed. 1908). 

Haselrig, Sir Arthur, one of the Five Mem- 
bers, sat in the Long and Short Parliaments for 
his native county, Leicestershire, commanded a 
parliamentary regiment of cuirassiers, and in 
1647 became governor of Newcastle. In 1660 he 
half acquiesced in the Restoration, but died a 
prisoner in the Tower, 7th January 1661. 

Haslewood, Joseph (1769-1833), antiquarian 
editor, by profession a London solicitor. 

Hasse, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), composer, 
born near Hamburg, became famous as * II Sas- 
sone ’ through his opera Sesostrate (Naples, 1725) ; 
was kapellmeister at Dresden ; and in 1733 was 
brought to London, as representing the Italian 
school, to head an opposition to Handel. Here 
Artaserse was produced with success ; but Hasse 
soon returned to Dresden, and after retiral (1763) 
lived in Vienna and Venice. He married the 
Venetian singer, Faustina Bordoni (1693-1786). 

Hasted, Edward (1732-1812), author of The 
History of Kent (4 vols. fol. 1778-99). 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon-Hastings (till 
1790 Rawdon simply ; 1754-1826), 1st Marquis 
of (1817), 1st Baron Rawdon (1783), 2nd Earl 
of Moira (succeeded 1793), was born in Dublin, 
and educated at Harrow. He fought with dis- 
tinction against the revolted Americans 1775-81, 
In 1794 memorably led reinforcements to the Duke 
of York at Malines, became active in politics, and 
In 1813 was made governor-general of India. 
Here he warred successfully against the Gurkhas 
(1814-16) and the Pindaris and Mahrattas (1817- 
1818), purchased Singapore island (1819), en- 
couraged Indian education and the freedom of the 
press, reformed the law system, and elevated the 
civil service ; but in 1821 he resigned, irregular 
conduct towards a bank having led to apparently 
unfounded imputations of corruption, and from 
1824 till his death off Naples he was governor of 
Malta. See his own (1824) and Prinsep’s (1825) 
account of his administration, and Ross-of- 
Bladensburg’s monograph (1893). 

Hastings, James (1852-1922), was born at 
Huntly and, educated at the University and Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, became minister at 
Kinneff (1884), Dundee (1897), St Cyrus (1901- 
1911). He founded tho Expository Times (1889), 
and compiled Bible dictionaries and the notable 
Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics (12 vols. 
1908-21 ; index 1627). 
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Hastings, Warren, was born of an old but im- 
poverished family at Churchill, Oxfordshire, 0th 
December 1732. Educated at Westminster, in 
1750 he went out to Calcutta as a writer in the 
service of the East India Company, was British 
resident at Murshidabad in 1758-G1, and then a 
member of council at Calcutta. He came home 
in 1764, in 1769 returned to India as second in 
council at Madras, and in 1772 became governor 
of Bengal and president of the council. A year 
later he was created governor-general, with a 
council of four members, three appointed from 
home. The majority in council led by Philip 
Francis was opposed to Hastings from the first ; 
the finances were in disorder. One of Hastings' 
first tasks was to bring to trial the two chief fiscal 
ministers of Bengal on charges of embezzlement ; 
but the case broke down. A corrupt official, 
Nuncomar (Nand Kumar), who had been em- 
ployed in conducting it, and who had subse- 
quently brought charges of corruption against 
Hastings, in 1775 was tried and executed on an 
old charge of forgery, a proceeding which threw 
obloquy on Hastings and on the chief justice, 
Sir Elijah Impey (q.v.). Hastings made an ap- 
praisement of the landed estates, revised the 
assessment, improved the administration of 
justice, organised the opium revenue, waged 
vigorous war with the Mahrattas, and made the 
Company’s power paramount in many parts of 
India. In 1777 an attempt was made to de- 
pose him, which was only frustrated by the 
action of the Supreme Court ; that same year, his 
first wife having died eighteen years before, he 
married the divorced wife of Baron ImhofT, a 
German officer. In 1780 he was freed from em- 
barrassment in the council by the retirement of 
Philip Francis, whom he wounded in a duel ; 
himself he resigned office in 1784 and sailed 
for England, where he soon became subject to a 
l»arliamentary inquiry with a view to impeach- 
ment. Among the charges preferred against him 
by the Whig opposition were the aid given to the 
Kawab of Oudh against the Rohilla Afghans, his 
punishment of the Zemindar of Benares for non- 
compliance with a demand for aid in the first 
IVlahratta war, and his connivance in the for- 
feiture of property belonging to the Begums or 
dowager-princesses of Oudh. On these grounds 
lie was impeached at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and the trial began 13th February 1788 in 
Westminster Hall, among the managers for the 
Commons being Edmund Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
the future Lord Minto, and Grey. It occupied 
more than seven years and 145 sittings. At last, 
on 23d April 1795, Hastings was acquitted on all 
the charges, unanimously on all that affected his 
personal honour. But he left the court a ruined 
man, the £80,000 that he brought from India 
having been all but consumed in expenses. The 
East India Company, however, made generous 
provision for his declining years; and, at the 
ancestral seat of Daylesford, Worcestershire, 
which in 1788 he had bought back in pursuance 
of his boyhood’s ambition, he passed the rest of 
his life as a country gentleman. In 1814 he was 
madeaP.C. ; and he received honours from the City 
and from parliament. He died 22d August 1818. 
Bee Sir J. F. Stephen's Story of Nunco mar (1885) ; 
studies by Gleig (1841), Trotter (1878), Lyali 

M , Strachey H892), Forrest (1890-1910). Sir 
iwson (1808), Monck ton -Jones (1918), S. 
Weitzman (1929) ; hie Letters to his wife (1905) ; 
V. Ward’s Bibliography (1932). 

Hatch, Edwin, theologian, born at Derby. 4th 
September 1835, from King Edward’s School, 


Birmingham, passed in 1853 to Pembroke College. 
Oxford, where he took a second-class In classics 
in 1857. He was professor of Classics at Toronto 
1859-62, then rector of Quebec High School, and 
vice-principal of St Mary Hall, Oxford, 1887-85 
He became rector of Purleigh, Essex, In 1888* 
and next year reader in Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. His articles in the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities had already attracted attention 
when his Bampton Lectures (1880), on The Or' 
gani8ation of the Early Christian CIvurches verv 
hostile to High Church claims, established his 
reputation in England and Germany, in 1888 ha 
delivered a course of Hibbert Lectures on Greek 
Influence on the Christian Church (1890). Hatrti 
was made D.D. by Edinburgh (1883); published 
in 1887 The Growth of Church Institutions, JESS 
in Biblical Greek in 1889 ; and was working at a 
Concordance to the Septuagivl when he died loth 
November 1889. A collection of religious noetn/ 
Towards Fields of Light (1889) and a volume of 
sermons, The God of Hope (1890), appeared post- 
humously. See Memorials by his brother (1890). 

Hatchard, John (1768-1849), from 1797 was a 
London Evangelical publisher. See the Life 
him by Humphreys (1893). 

Hatfield, John (c. 1758-1803), swindler, forcer 
and trigamist— his third wife ‘Mary of Butter! 
mere ’ — was hanged at Carlisle. 

Hathaway, Anne. See Shakespeare. 

Hatherley, Sir William Page Wood, Lord 
(1801-81), born in London, the son of a Lord 
Mayor, was educated at Winchester, Geneva and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to the bar 
in 1827. Returned in 1847 as Liberal member for 
Oxford, he was successively solicitor - general 
1851-52, with a knighthood, vice-chancellor a 
lord justice in the Appeal Courts, and in 1868^-72 
lord chancellor, with the title Baron Hatherley 
His name is associated with a Bankruptcy Act 
(1869). He wrote Truth and its Counterfeits (1857) 
and The Continuity of Scripture (1867-69). See 
Memoir by his nephew, Dean Stephens (1883). 

Hatto, the name of two archbishops of Mainz, 
one in 891-913, the other 968-970. By some the 
latter is treated as an excellent man, by others 
as the hard-hearted and selfish bishop who was 
eaten by mice, as told in Southey's ballad. Pos- 
sibly, however, the name of the island castle 
Mausethunn, ‘ Mouse- tower,’ is only a corrupted 
form of Mauth-thurm, ‘Toll-tower.* See Baring- 
Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (1869) 
and Max Beheim's Die Mausethurm-sage (1888). 1 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (1540-91), bom at 
Holdenby in Northamptonshire, from Oxfoid 
proceeded to the Inner Temple, and by 1564 had 
won the favour of Queen Elizabeth. In 1671 he 
entered parliament, in 1587 was appointed lord 
chancellor. See Life by Harris Nicolas (1847). 

Hatton, John Liptrot, was born at Liverpool, 
12th October 1809, and, settling in London in 
1882, soon made his name known as a composer. 
In 1853-59 he was conductor of the Princess's 
Theatre. He composed numerous operas, can- 
tatas, overtures, entr’actes, Ac., but is remem- 
bered chiefly for his songs, such as « Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,’ c To Anthea, « Simon the Oellarer? 
&o. He died at Margate, 20th September 1886. 1 

■»* 

Hauoh, Hans Carstrn (1790-1872). 
poet, was born at Fredrikshald (HaflenV and 
in 1846 wns appointed professor of Northern 
Literature at Kiel. The Holstein revolution 
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fl848) drove him to Copenhagen, where lie became 
professor of ^Esthetics. He wrote historical tra- 
gedies, lyrical poems, tales and romances, Ac. 

Hauff Wilhelm, novelist, born at Stuttgart, 
29th November 1802, studied at Tubingen, was 
a tutor, then editor of a paper, and died 18tli 
November 1827. His fairy tales and short stories 
are admirable for their simplicity and playful 
fancy— Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts and Phan- 
tcisien ini Bremer Ratskeller in particular. Lich- 
tenstein is an imitation of Scott. [Howff.] 

Haug, Martin (1826-76), Sanskritist, born in 
Wurttemberg, was professor at Poona 18o9-oo, 
and at Munich from 1868. [Howg.] 

Haupt, Moritz (1808-74), Germanist amlclas- 
sical scholar, was professor at Leipzig 1843 -jU, 
and from 1853 in Berlin. [Howpt.} 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862-1946). was bom 
at Salzbruim in Silesia, and studied at Jena. 
Berlin, and (for art) Rome. A leader of German 
naturalism, a powerful writer of domestic tra- 
gedies, as Einsame Me nschen (1891), social dramas, 
as Die lVeber( 1892), fairy plays, as Die Vcrsunkene 
Glocke (1896), psychological novels, as Der Narr 
in Christo (1910), &c., he received the Nobel 
literature prize in 1912. [Howpt'man. j 


Haurdau, Jean Barthelemy (1812-96), author 
of Histoire de la Philosophic Scolastique (1872-81), 
and works on Poland, Francis I Charlemagne 
&c., was born in Pans, and held posts ‘“the 
National Library and the National Printing Office. 

Hauser, Kaspar, the ‘wild boy,’ was found in 
the market-place of Nuremberg on 26th May 
1828. Though apparently sixteen years old, 
his mind was a blank, his behaviour that of 
a little child. Afterwards lie was able to 
give some account of himself. So long as he 
could remember he had been in a hole ; lie was 
attended by a 1 man/ who had at last taught him 
to stand and walk, and who had brought him 
to the place where he was found. At first lie 
showed a wonderful quickness of apprehension, 
but his moral character began to deteriorate, and 
he was being gradually forgotten, when on 14tli 
December 1833 he was found with a wound in 
the side, dealt, he said, by ‘ the man. Three 
days later he died. Many have regarded him as 
an impostor and suicide ; others, as of noble birth 
and the victim of a hideous crime See the 
Quarterly (1888), and works by Elizabeth Evans 
{1892) and the Duchess of Cleveland (1892). 

Haussmann, Georoes Eugene, born in Paris 
27tli March 1809, entered the public service, and 
underNapoleon III. became prefect of. the Seine 
11853). He then began his task of improung 
Paris by widening streets, laying out boulevards 
and parks, building bridges, &c. For these ser- 
vices he was made baron and senator ; but the 
heavy burden (£35,000.000) laid upon the citizens 
led to liis dismissal in 1870. In 1871. he was 
appointed director of the Credit Mobiher, in 1SS1 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. He 
died in comparative poverty, 11th Jan. 1891. 
See his Memoires (1890-93). [HoivsJman.] t 

Haussonville, Joseph de Cl£rok, Comte d 
(1809-84), French historian, Academician., and 
Legitimist politician, like his son Gabriel (1843 
1924), who published several biographies. 

Hatty Ren6 Just (1743-1822), mineralogist, 
born at St Just, dep. Oise, discovered the geo- 
metrical law of crystallisation -His brother 
Valentin (1746-1822) devoted his life to the 
education of the blind. [Ah'-wee.] 


Havelock, Sir Henry, was born April 5, 1795, 
at Bishop -Wearmoutli, Sunderland, where his 
father was a merchant and shipbuilder. He was 
educated at the Charterhouse, and studied for a 
twelvemonth at the Middle Temple, but entered 
the army a month after Waterloo, and going out 
to India in 1823, was converted dining the voyage 
He distinguished himself in the Afghan and Sikh 
wars, and in 1856 commanded a division in Persia. 
On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny he organ- 
ised a column of a thousand Highlanders and 
others at Allahabad with wlncli to relieve Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, engaged and broke the rebels 
at Fatelipur, and, driving them before linn, entered 
Cawnpore, and saw the horrors of the massacre. 
Next crossing the Ganges, he fought eight victo- 
rious battles, but through sickness in his little 
army had to retire upon Cawnpore. In Sept. 
Outrarn arrived with reinforcements, and Have- 
lock again advanced, Outrani waiving his superior 
rank, and serving under Havelock as a volunteer. 
The relieving force engaged the enemy at the Alum 
Bagh, three miles from Lucknow ; next they 
fought their way to the Residency, where they 
in turn were besieged until Nov., when Sir Colin 
Campbell forced his way to their rescue. A week 
after the relief Havelock, now a K.C.B., died of 
dysentery, Nov. 22, 1857. The rank of a baronet s 
widow and a pension were given to his widow, 
daughter of the Baptist missionary Dr Marsh- 
man. The baronetcy was conferred on his son, 
Sir Henry Havelock Allan VC. (1830-90, 
who from 1874 was a Liberal and Unionist JU.r. 
for Sunderland and S.E. Durham, took the name 
Allan in 1880, and was killed by Afridis in the 
Khyber Pass. See Lives of Havelock by Brock 
(1858), Marsh man (1860), and Arch. Forbes (1890). 

Haver gal, Frances Ridley (1836-79), hymn- 
writer, born at Astley Rectory, Nuneaton, died 
near Swansea. Her Poetical Works appeared m 
1884. See Memorials (1880) and Letters (1885). 

Havers, Clopton (c. 1655-1702), after studying 
at Cambridge and taking his M.D. at Utrecht, 
settled in London in 1687. His Osteologia Nova 
(1691) was long a standard work, and he dis- 
covered the Haversian canals in bone. 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald (1838-1901), writer 
on music, morals, Garibaldi, cremation, <bc., 
was bom at Egham in Surrey; he graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge (1859) ; and 
became incumbent of St James s, Mar yl ebon e 
(1866). See his Travel and Talk (1896).— His 
grandfather, Thomas Haweis (1734-1820^ was an 
Evangelical divine, born at Redruth. [Hau/is . ] 

Hawes, Stephen, an allegorical poet, attached 
to the court from 1502. He was a native probably 
of Aldeburgh in Suffolk, and died about 1522. 

Hawes, William (1785-1846), musician and 
writer on music, was born and died in London. 

Hawke, Edward, Lord (1705-81), born in Lon- 
don, in 1744 commanded the Berwick in the fleet 
watching the French and Spanish fleets at Toulon ; 
iu the disgraceful battle of 11th Feb. she was one 
of the few ships handled with spirit. In 1747, a 
rear-admiral of the white, Hawke was despatched 
with fourteen sail to intercept a French convoy 
for the West Indies ; on 14th Oct. off Cape Finis- 
terre he caused six of the guarding squadron to 
strike, though the convoy itself escaped. For 
this he was knighted, and in the same year 
became M.P. for Bristol. In 1756, now a full 
admiral, he was sent out to supersede Byng ; in 
1757-58 he commanded in the Channel. During 
1759 the French were preparing fleets at Brest ana 
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Rochefort to cover an invasion of England ; the 
Brest fleet of twenty ships was watched by Hawke 
with a fleet of twenty-three. On 14tl) November 
the English fleet was driven off by gales, and the 
French admiral, De Conflans, slipped out to sea ; 
but Hawke steered to cut him off at Quiberon. 
On 20th November he caught the French, and, 
although it was blowing a fresh gale, attacked 
at once. The result was the destruction of the 
French fleet and the collapse of the invasion 
scheme. First Lord of the Admiralty in 1766-71, 
Hawke in 1776 was made Baron Hawke of Tow- 
ton. He died at Shepperton, Middlesex. See 
the Life by Montagu Burrows (1883). 

Hawker, Robert Stephen, was born at Ply- 
mouth, 3rd December 1803. His father, then a 
physician, afterwards took orders; his grand- 
father, the Rev. Robert Hawker, D.D. (1753-1827), 
the author of the well - known Morning and 
Evening Portions, was for fifty years a vicar in 
Plymouth. He went up to Pembroke College, 
Oxford in 1823 ; his father found himself unable 
to keep him there ; but that same autumn he 
married a lady of fortune and forty-one (Char- 
lotte I’Ans), and with her returned to Oxford. 
He carried off the Newdigate in 1827, was 
ordained in 1831, and in 1834 became vicar of 
Morwenstow, on the Cornish coast. Its parish- 
ioners were demoralised by generations of wreck- 
ing, smuggling, and spiritual ignorance ; but in 
his forty years’ labour he rebuilt the vicarage, 
restored the church, built a school, and intro- 
duced a weekly offertory and a striking ceremo- 
nial largely of his own devising. He shared many 
of the superstitions of his people, as to appari- 
tions and the evil eye. In his poetry Hawker is 
absolutely delightful. His Tendrils by Reuben , 

g ublished at seventeen, he did not reprint; but 
y his Cornish ballads in Records of the Western 
Shore (1832-30), the Quest of the Sangrael (1863), 
&c., he showed himself unmistakably a poet. 
His Footpi'ints of Former Men in Cornwall (1870) 
was a collection of miscellaneous papers on 
local traditions. None of Hawker’s poems is 
better known than his spirited ballad based on 
the old Cornish refrain, ‘And shall Trelawny 
die?" Hawker’s wife died in February 1863 — a 
blow that drove him to melancholy and opium, 
from which he was saved only by the loyalty of 
his second wife (1864), who bore him three 
daughters, and nursed his declining years with 
rare devotion. He died at Plymouth, 15tli August 
1875, having been admitted twelve hours before to 
the Roman Catholic communion. There were 
Lives by Baring-Gould (1875) and Lee (1876); 
the definitive Life and Letters by his son-in- 
law, C. E. Byles, appeared in 1905. His Cornish 
Ballads and other Poems were reprinted in 1904. 

Hawkesworth, John, LL.D. (c. 1715-73), born 
in London, in 1744 succeeded Dr Johnson on the 
Gentleman's Magazine ; and in 1752 started, with 
Johnson and others, The Adventurer , half of whose 
140 numbers were from Hawkesworth ’s pen. He 

g ublished a volume of fairy tales (1761), edited 
'via, and prepared the account of Captain 
Cook's first voyage, which formed vols. ii.-iii. 
Of Hawkesworth ’s Voyages (3 vols. 1778). 

Hawkins, Benjamin Waterhouse (1807-89), 
naturalist, born in London, died in New York. 

HawklnB, Sir A. H. See Hope, Anthony. 

Hawkins, Edward (1789-1882), born at Bath, 

was educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St John’s 
College, Oxford, and from 1818 was a fellow, from 
1828 provost, or Oriel. See Burgon's Twelve Good 


Men (1888). — His brother, Caesar. Henry (1798- 
1884), was an eminent London surgeon. 

Hawkins, Henry, Baron Brampton (cr. 18991 
born at Hitchin, 14th Sept. 1817, and educated at 
Bedford, became a Q.C. in 1858 and a judge of tha 
High Court of Justice in 1876, the same year 
being transferred to the Exchequer Division ami 
knighted. He retired in 1898, and died in 1907 ° 

Hawkins, Sir John. See Hawkynb. 

Hawkins, Sir John (1719-89), born In London 
and bred an attorney, got £10,000 with his wife 
(1753) ; and, becoming a magistrate, was knightJi 
in 1772 for his services in riots in 17C8-69* 5 Hv* 
collected a valuable musical library, and mi? 
duced in 1770 his History of Music, a tedious work* 
but of permanent value (reprinted 1876). He wa« 
Johnson’s literary executor, and published in 1787 
89 a Life and an edition of him.—His son 
Sidney (1758-1842), published a history of Gothio 
architecture; his daughter, Lastitia, her own 
Memoirs (1822), with much about Dr JohnBon. 

Hawks, Francis Lister (1798-1866), born at 
New Berne, N.C., practised law, but in 1827 was 
ordained to the Episcopal ministry. He was 
professor of Divinity at Hartford 1830-31 and 
afterwards rector of churches in New York* New 
Orleans, and Baltimore. Besides writing works 
on the Episcopal communion, he edited Annie, 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of Biography (1856), &c. * 

Hawkshaw, Sir John (1811-91), a civil en- 
gineer, knighted in 1873. 

Hawksbee, or Hauksbee, Francis, physicist 
became F.R.S. in 1705, and died soon after 1718 
He carried further the observations by Gilbert 
and Boyle on electricity, inventing the first glass 
electrical machine ; improved the air-pump - con 
tributed forty-three memoirs to the Philosemhical 
Transactions; and published Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments (1709). — Francis Hawksbee, the 
younger (1687-1763), apparently his son, was also 
an electrician, and was in 1723 appointed clerk 
and housekeeper to the Royal Society. 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas (1661-1736), an archb 
tect, much of whose work is at Oxford. 

Hawkwood, Sir John de, Italianised Acuto 
an English captain who won both renown and 
riches as a condottiere in Italy, was bom at 
Sible Hedingham m Essex. He distinguished 
himself at Cr6cy and Poitiers, was knighted bv 
Edward III., and in 1360 led a band of mer- 
cenaries to Italy, where he at first took service 
with Pisa against Florence, and fought in various 
causes, but at last agreed to fight the battles of 
Florence for an annual pension.' He died 17th 
M*rch 1394. See Temple Leader and Marcotti’s 
Life (Eng. trans. by Mrs Leader Scott, 1889), and 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1890). ' 

Hawkyns, Sir John (1532-95), bom at Hv. 
mouth, was the first Englishman to traffic m 
slaves (1562) ; his 1 commercial * career closed with 
lus disastrous third voyage (1567). He became 
navy treasurer in 1578, was knighted for hia 
services against the Armada in 1688, and there, 
after made havoc of the Spanish West India trade. 
In 1695, with his kinsman Drake, he commanded 
an expedition to the Spanish Main, but died at 
Porto Rico.— His only son, Sir Riohard Haw* 
kyns (c. 1662-1622), was also a naval commander, 
from 1594 to 1602 a prisoner of Spain. i t 

Hawley, Henry (c. 1679-1769), a weak gen 
defeated by the Jacobites at Falkirk in 1748, 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, was bom i 
1804, at Salem, Mass., the son of a mi 
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captain, who died when the boy was only four 
years old ; his mother lived afterwards in close 
retirement and straitened circumstances. At 
fourteen he went with her to a lonely farm in 
the woods of Raymond, Maine, and formed 
there a habit of solitude; at Bowdoin College, 
where he graduated in 1825, he began his lirst 
novel. But his progress was slow. After his 
return to Salem he shut himself up for twelve 
years ‘in a heavy seclusion,’ writing tales and 
verses. In 1828 he published anonymously his 
first novel, Fanshawe , which was unsuccessful. 
Continuing to contribute to annuals and maga- 
zines, he edited in 1836 a short-lived periodical for 
Goodrich, for whom too he wrote Peter Parley's 
Universal History. Meanwhile some of his short 
stories had gained such favourable notice from the 
London Athenceum that in 1837 Twice-told Tales, 
a volume of them, was issued and made his name. 
His genius, however, was not yet appreciated in 
his own country ; diligent though he was with 
his pen, he was still unable to live by it. In 
1839 the historian Bancroft, then collector of 
the port of Boston, appointed him weigher and 
gauger in the custom-house, a post he held until 
1841 ; he then joined for a twelvemonth the Brook 
Farm idyllic, semi -socialistic community near 
Boston. Meanwhile he wrote and published a 
series of simple stories for children from New 
England history — Grandfather s Chair, Famous 
Old People, and Liberty Tree (1841). Removing to 
Concord, Mass., he issued Biographical Stories 
(1842) for children, and brought out an enlarged 
edition of the Twice-told Tales (1842). He wrote 
sketches and studies for the Democratic Review, 
which formed the Mosses from an Old Manse 
(1846). The Review failed ; and, as he lost all his 
savings at Brook Farm, he was forced to accept 
a place in the custom-house again—this time as 
surveyor in Salem. By the expiration of his 
term he had completed (1850) The Scarlet Letter, 
still the best known of his works. At Lenox, 
Mass., he now entered upon a phase of remark- 
able productiveness, writing The House of the 
Seven Gables (1851), The Wonder Book (1851), The 
Snow Image (1852) ; and The Blithedale Romance 
(1852), which drew colouring from the Brook 
Farm episode. He settled at Concord in 1852, 
and wrote a Life of General Franklin Pierce, his 
old college friend. Immediately afterwards he 
completed Tanglewood Tales (1853), a continua- 
tion of The Wonder Book. Pierce, on his inaugu- 
ration as president in 1853, named Hawthorne 
consul at Liverpool, where he remained until 
near the close of 1857. A sojourn of a year and 
a half in Rome and Florence, beginning in 1858, 
supplied him with the materials for The Marble 
Faun (I860), published in England as Transfor- 
mation. Returning to Concord, he wrote for the 
Atlantic Monthly the brilliant papers on England 
collected as Our Old Home (1863). He began a 
new romance, founded on the idea of an elixir 
of immortality, which remained unfinished at his 
death, May 18, 1864, at Plymouth, N.H., whither 
he had gone in search of health. He was buried 
at Concord. With little faculty for the har- 
monies of verse, Hawthorne had a singular 
command over the musical qualities of prose. 
Although exceptionally fitted for conveying 
subtleties of thought and fantasy, his style is 
equally adapted to the comprehension of children, 
being invariably clear and strongly marked by 
common sense. Hawthorne was but slowly re- 
cognised in his own country ; but his fame has 
rapidly and steadily increased since his death. 
One version of the unfinished romance was 


published by his daughter Una as Septimiui 
Felton (1872); another by his son Julian ap- 
peared as Dr Grimshaw's Secret (1883). His 
widow published his American Note-books (1868, 
rev. 1933), English Note-books (1870), and French 
and Italian Note-books (1871). See the Riverside 
edition (11 vols. 1883), edited by his son-in-law, 

G. P. Lathrop, who published A Study of Haw- 
thorne (1876); a memoir by Julian Hawthorne 
(1883) ; and works by Henry James (1879), Lowell 
(1890), Moncure Conway (1890), H. Bridge (1893), 
his daughter, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (1897), 
Lloyd Morris (1928), Newton Arvin (1931), 
his grand -daughter, Hildegarde Hawthorne 
(1933). — His son, Julian (1846-1934), born at Bos- 
ton, Mass., studied at Harvard ; devoted himself 
to engineering at Dresden ; next worked in 
the New York docks; and returned to Dresden 
to pursue a life of letters, continued later in 
England, New York, Jamaica, and San Francisco. 
His first novels, Bressant (1873) and Idolatry 
(1874), were followed by dozens of others, besides 
biographical, historical, and literary works, and 
memoirs (1928). 

Hawtrey, Edward Craven, D.D. (1789-1862), 
born at Burnham, Maidenhead, in 1814 became 
under-master, in 1834 head, and in 1852 provost of 
Eton. See Life by St John Thackeray (1896). 

Hay, Georoe, D.D. (1729-1811), born in Edin- 
burgh, was a surgeon in Prince Charles Edward’* 
anny 1745-46 ; was converted to Catholicism 
(1748), and consecrated priest at Rome (1758) ; 
laboured in BanfTshire till 1767 ; became a bishop 
(1769) and vicar apostolic of the Lowlands (1778) ; 
and died at Aquhorties, Aberdeenshire. 

Hay, Ian. See Beith (John Hay). 

Hay, John (1838-1905), born at Salem, Ind., 
and admitted to the Illinois bar in 1861, was 
assistant private secretary to President Lincoln, 
and during the war served for some months. He 
was secretary of legation at Paris (1865-67) and 
Madrid (1868-70), and chargi d'affaires at Vienna 
(1867-68); in 1870-75 on the staff of the New York 
Tribune; and in 1879-81 first assistant-secretary 
of state. His Pike County Ballads (1871) include 
‘ Little Breeches ’ and ‘Jim Bludso ; ’ he has also 
published Castilian Days (1871), The Bread-winner 
(anon. 1883), and, with Nicolay, a Life of Lincoln 
(1891). In 1897 he became ambassador to England; 
in 1898 secretary of state to President McKinley. 
Hay, Lucy. See Carlisle. 

Hayden, Ferdinand Vandeveer, LL.D.(1829- 
87), geologist, born at Westfield, Mass., in 1853- 
62 was employed in surveys in the north-west. 
He served as Federal surgeon during the war, 
filled the chair of Geology in Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity 1865-72, and was subsequently connected 
with the U.S. geological survey. 

Haydn, Joseph, composer, was born a poor 
Croat wheelwright’s son, at Roll rail on the con- 
fines of Austria and Hungary, 31st March 1<»4 
and until his eighteenth year was a chorister m bt 
Stephen’s at Vienna. His voice then broke, and 
he earned a precarious livelihood by placing the 
violin. Ultimately he was able to hire an attic and 
a piano, and devoted all his leisure time to study. 
One evening, as, with other instrumentalists, he 
was plaving a serenade of his own composition 
under the window of the wife of a manager, 
her husband was struck by the music, and com- 
missioned Haydn to write him an opera. That 
opera made him acquainted with the poet Metas- 
tasio, by whom he was introduced to the com- 
poser Porpora. In 1750 he composed his first 
quartet for stringed instruments, in 1769 wrote 
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a Symphony in D ; he was now a popular 
music-master in Vienna. In 1760 Prince Paul 
Esterhdzy gave him the post of vice-kapellmeister, 
and in 1766 he became chief kapellmeister. Many 
of his most beautiful symphonies and quartets 
were written in this family’s service. Haydn 
went to England, where in 1791-92 he produced 
six of his Twelve Grand Symphonies. In 1794-95 
he made a second engagement in England, and 
brought out the remaining six. In England he 
first obtained full recognition. On liis return to 
Austria he composed his oratorios the Creation 
and the Seasons. He died at Vienna, 31st May 
1809. Haydn’s musical style is marked by the 
predominance of melody ; hence his works have 
more spontaneity and charm than the older school 
of Bach and Handel, but less massiveness, sub- 
limity, and majesty. He is the father of the 
symphony, and did more than any other com- 
poser to separate instrumental music from vocal 
as an independent art. See Lives by Pohl 
(Berl. 1875-87 : completed by Botstiber, 1927), 
Townsend (1884), Hadow(189S), Schnerlch (1922), 
Brenet (trans. 1926). [Hl’dn.] 

Haydn, Joseph, compiler of the Dictionary of 
Dates (1841 ; 25th ed. 1910) and other works, 
died in London, 18th January 1856. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert, historical painter, 
was born at Plymouth, 26th January 1786. His 
father, a bookseller, placed him in his shop, but 
the boy was resolved to become a painter, and in 
1804 he was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy. In 1807 he exhibited ‘Joseph and 
Mary resting on the Road to Egypt,’ and in 1809, 
after studying the Elgin Marbles, ‘Dentatus,’ 
whose cold reception by the Academy began the 
painter’s feud with that body. His ‘Judgment 
of Solomon ’ (1814), probably his finest produc- 
tion, he sold for 700 guineas. ‘Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem’ (1820) realised £1700 by ex- 
hibition in the Egyptian Hall, and is now at 
Philadelphia. While he was painting ‘ The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’ in 1823, he was arrested for 
debt, and he was never after free from financial 
embarrassments : this though he took to por- 
trait-painting, though his ‘ Mock Election ’ was 
purchased by George IV. for 500 guineas, though a 
public subscription was raised on his behalf, and 
though he delivered a series of lectures on painting 
and design (1836 ; published 1844). In 1832 Lord 
Grey commissioned 1 The Reform Banquet,’ and 
in 1834 the Duke of Sutherland gave 400 guineas 
for ‘ Cassandra.’ It was a bitter disappointment 
when he failed to gain employment on the deco- 
ration of the Houses of Parliament ; under this 
arid other vexations his mind gave way, and on 
20th June 1846 he shot himself in his studio. 
His works are lofty in aim, but very unequal ; his 
execution was seldom equal to his conception. 
See his Autobiogi'aphy and Journals , edited by 
Tom Taylor (1853) ; and his Correspondence and 
Table Talk, with a Memoir by his son (1876). 

Hayes, Augustus Allen (1806-82), chemist, 
bom at Windsor, Vfc., settled in Boston in 1828. 
He discovered new processes for the manufacture 
of Iron and copper, improved furnaces, boilers, 
and copper-sheathing for vessels, modified methods 
of making chloroform and saltpetre, studied the 
properties of alcohol, guano, sea- water, &c. 

Hayes, Catharine (1690-1726), was burnt for 
murdering her husband, a London carpenter. 
See Thackeray’s Catherine in Fraser's (1839-40). 


Hayes, Catherine (1826 - 01), operatic and 
ballad soprano, was born at Limerick, came out 


at Covent Garden in 1849, and in 1867 manfat ... 
American, W. A. Bushnell (1828-68). - *** 

Hayes, Isaac Israel (1832-81), Arctic exDlor** 
born in Chester county, Penn., sailed as sur^n 
in the Kane expedition, 1853-54 ; see his Jr*? 
Boat-journey (1860). In 1800-61 he conducted a 
second Arctic expedition, and in 1869 a third om? 
described in The Land of Desolation (1871) jft 
served in the New York Assembly for five years 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard, nineteAnu. 
president of the United States, was born at 
ware, Ohio, 4th October 1822. He graduated ?«! 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1842 ; and practised i. 
a lawyer at Cincinnati, 1849-61. In the civn 
war Hayes served with distinction, retiring a. 
major-general. He was returned to contm*! 
from Ohio in 1865 and 1866, and KovemnrX 
1867, 1869, and 1875. In 1876 he wasHepubiL? 
candidate for the presidency, the Demoenltu 
candidate being Samuel J. Tilden. Some of the 
electoral votes being disputed, a commission keva 
them to Hayes, thus securing him a majority 
Under the Hayes administration the country 
covered commercial prosperity. Features in hu 
policy were reform of the civil service, the con 
ci liation of the southern states, and the resumnl 
tion of specie payments; but the bill for the 
monetisation of silver was carried against hia 
veto. He died at Fremont, Ohio, 16th Januaru 
1893. See Life by Stoddard (1889). uar * 

Hayley, William (1745-1820), born at Chiches. 
ter wrote verse Essays, plays, Lives of Milton 
and Romney, and his most memorable monumAnf 
The Life of Cowper (1803). See his MeZir^imi 

Haym, Rudolf (1821-1901), born at Grtinberv 
m Silesia, in 1848 sat in the Frankfort nation^ 
assembly, and became professor at HallA in 
1860. He wrote biographies of Humboldt 
(1856), Hegel (1857), Schopenhauer (1864), Herdor 
(1877-85), and Duncker (1891), and a monomnh 
Die Romantische Schulc (1870). [Hime.\ 

Haynau, Julius Jakob, Baron von (1786 
1853), born at Cassel, entered the Austrian service 
in 1801, and signalised himself during the Italian 
campaigns of 1848-49 by his ruthless severity 
especially at the capture of Brescia, where his 
flogging of women gained him the name of the 
‘ Hyaena of Brescia ’ From the siege of Venice he 
was summoned to the supreme military command 
in Hungary in 1849 ; and his successes at Raab 
Kornorn, and Szegedin did much to secure Austrian 
supremacy, though his atrocious severity excited 
the detestation of Europe. Appointed dictator 
of Hungary after its pacification, he was dis- 
missed in 1850, and that same year in London 
was assaulted and severely handled by Barclay 
& Perkins’s draymen. See the Life of him by 
Sclionhals (3d ed. Vien. 1876). [Hx-now.) ¥ 

Hay ne, Robert Young (1791-1889), bom in 
South Carolina, was admitted to the bar in 1812 
and served in the war with Great Britain. He 
became Speaker of the state legislature and 
attorney-general of the state, and sat in the U.8. 
senate In 1823-32. He opposed protection, and 
in 1882 supported the doctrine of Nullification. 
South Carolina in 1882 adopted an ordinance of 
nullification, Hayne was elected governor, and 
the state prepared to resist the federal power by 
force of arms. A compromise, however, Pwas 
agreed to, and the ordinance was repealed.— 
His nephew, Paul Hamilton Hayne ( 1880 - 86 ), 
the 1 Laureate of the South/ was born at Charles- 
ton, and died near Augusta, Ga, His war-songa 
sonnets, &c., were collected in 1882. 
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Hayter, Sir George (1792-1871), portrait and 
Historical painter, was born in London, and 
knighted in 1842. 

Hayward, Abraham, essayist and talker, was 
born at Wishford, Wiltshire, 31st October 1802, 
and called to the bar in 1832. He founded and 
edited the Law Magazine, and was made a Q.C. 
in 1845. He published in 1833 his prose trans- 
lation of Faust (part i.), and soon became a busy 
contributor to the newspapers and magazines, 
especially the Quarterly. By his brilliant con- 
versation, his whist-playing, and his artistic in- 
terest in ‘the art of dining’ he delighted society 
almost down to his death, 2d February 1884. 
Many of his best articles were reprinted in his 
Biographical and Critical Essays (1858-73) and 
Eminent Statesmen and Writers (1880). Other 
books were The Art of Dining (1852), George Selwyn 
C1856), A utobiography of Mrs Piozzi (1801), Diary of 
a Lady of Quality ( 1804), Goethe (1877), and Modern 
Whist (1878). His Selected Essays appeared in 1878, 
his Select Correspondence in 1880. 

Haywood, Eliza, nee Fowler (c. 1093-1750), 
author of over thirty loose and long-forgotten 
novels, &c., was born and died in London. 

Hazlitt, William, was born at Maidstone, 
April 10, 1778, the son of a Unitarian minister, 
who removed to Boston, U.S., in 1783, and to 
Wem in Shropshire in 1787. The boy was at 
fifteen seut to Hackney to study for the ministry, 
but had abandoned the notion when in 1798 he 
met Coleridge, and by him was encouraged to 
write Principles of Human Action (1805). Having 
tried portrait-painting, he published in 1806 his 
Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, in 1807 his Reply 
to Malthus , and in 1812, coming up to London 
from Winterslow near Salisbury, found employ- 
ment on the Morning Chronicle and Examiner. 
From 1814 to 1830 he contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review ; his Round Table essays and C7iar- 
r cters of Shakespeare's Plays appeared in 1817. 
Between 1818 and 1821 he delivered at the Surrey 
Institute his lectures on The English Poets, Eng- 
lish Comic Writers, and Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth. His marriage with Sarah 
Stoddart in 1808 had proved incongruous, and 
they got a divorce at Edinburgh in 1822. His 
essays in the London Magazine were afterwards 
republished in liis Table Talk (1821) and Plain 
Speaker (1826). A passion for the daughter of a 
tailor with whom he lodged found expression in 
the frantic Liber Amoris (1823 ; new ed. 1894). 
In 1824 he married a charming widow with £300 
a year, who travelled with him to Italy, but left 
him for ever on the return journey. His Spirit 
of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits appeared in 
1825: his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1828-80. 
His last years darkened by ill-liealth and money 
difficulties, he died in London, Sept. 18, } 83 0, 'v»th 
the words, ‘ Well, I ’ve had a happy life. Hazlitt 
was one of the deadliest controversialists, a 
master of epigram and burning invective and 
withering irony. His style ranges from li\ely 
<mssip to glowing rhapsody ; at its ; best -it touches 
the high-water mark of English. See the Memwirs 
fl867) and The Hazlitts (1911) by his grandson, 
THtriirn TTazlitt (1902), P. P. Howe's authoritative 
-r ir. /-l 0221 C M Maclean's Born Under Saturn 
a943L the Wort's,’ ed? Howe (21 vols 1930-34), 
Keynes’s Bibliography (1931), and Schneiders 
/Esthetics of Wm. Hazlitt (1933). — Hazlitt s grand 
son William Carew Hazlitt (1834-1913), com- 
piled and edited many works; see his Four 

Venerations of a LUerary Famdy (1897). 

Head, Sir Edmund Walker (1805-68; 8th 


Bart.), born near Maidstone, was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and became a fellow of Merton. 
After serving as poor-law commissioner, he was 
lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 1847-54, 
then governor-general of Canada till 1861. He 
wrote on Spanish and French Painting (1847), 
Ballads (1868), Ac. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875), born at 
the Hermitage near Rochester, entered the Royal 
Engineers, served at Waterloo, and as major re- 
tired in 1S25. He then took a post in gold and 
silver mines on the River Plate, and published 
his spirited Rough Notes (1826) of his travels 
across the pampas and over the Andes. In 1835- 
37 he was governor of Upper Canada, where he 
suppressed an insurrection ; in 1836 he was 
created a baronet. His books include Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau, Stokers and Pokers, 

A Fortnight in Ireland, A Faggot of French Sticks, 
The Horse and his Rider , and Lives of Bruce 
‘ the Abyssinian ’ and Sir John Burgoyne. — His 
brother, Sir George Head (1782-1855), a Penin- 
sular veteran, also wrote books of travel, Ac. 

Head, Richard (c. 1637-86), a London hack- 
writer, best known as the author of part i. of 
The English Rogue (1665-71), the other three parts 
being by the bookseller Francis Kirkman. Head 
was born in Ireland, and drowned at sea. 

Healy, Timothy Michael, K.C., born at Ban- 
try in 1855, sat in parliament 1880-1918, headed 
in 1890 the revolt against Parnell, ami became an 
Independent Nationalist. First governor-general 
of the Irish Free State (1922-28), he died in 1931. 

Heaphy, Thomas (1775-1835), a portrait-painter 
like his son Thomas (1813-73). 

Hearn, Lafcadio (1850-1904), son of an Irish 
army doctor and a Greek girl, was born on the 
island of Leucadia, trained a journalist in the 
United States, and becoming a naturalised Japa- 
nese, wrote enthusiastically on things Japanese. 
See his Life by Miss Bisland (1907). 

Hearne, Thomas (1678-1735), 4 who studied and 
preserved Antiquities,’ was born at White Wal- 
tham, Berkshire, graduated from St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper 
to the Bodleian Library— a post he had to resign 
as a Jacobite in 1716. Among his forty-one works 
were Reliquice Bodleiance( 17031, Leland’s Itxnerai'y 
(1710-12) and Collectanea (1715), Curious Discourses 
upon English Antiquities (1720); and the editions 
ofCamden’s Annals (1717), William of Newburgh 
(1719), Fordun’s Scotichronicon (1722), Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle (1724), and that of Peter 
Langtoft (1725). The Bibliotheca Hearniaiui was 
published in 1848 ; Reliquice Hearnxanee, by Philip 
Bliss, in 1857. See his autobiography in the 
Lives of Leland, Hearne , and Wood (1772), and 
Collections of Thomas Heanie (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 
1884 et seq. 11 vols.). [Hern.) 

Hearst, William Randolph, American news- 
paper owner, was born at San Francisco in 1863. 

Heath, Francis George (1843-1913), born at 
Totnes, wrote on ferns, trees, the peasantry, &c. 

Heathfield, George Augustus Eliott, Lord, 
seventh son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, was born at 
Stobs in Roxburghshire, on Christmas-day 1717. 
He was educated at Leyden, the French military 
college of La Fere, and Woolwich, and served in 
the war of the Austrian succession and the Seven 
Years’ War and in Cuba (1762), returning lieuten- 
ant-general. When, in 1775, Britain became in« 
volved in hostilities with Spain, Eliott was sent 
out to Gibraltar. His heroic defence, from June 
1779 to February 1783. ranks as one of the most 
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mem °»bl • *ch | evem e n ts of British arms. He 

a\ hnSf*l' 87 w r ?- tie f ^ ord Heathfleld, Baron of 
? 7 «n r * n H . e died at Alx-la-Chapelle, 6th July 
*790. See Drink water s Siege of Gibraltar (1785). 

Hennikrr (1848-1914), born 
at Rochester, championed British penny postage. 

Hebbal, Friedrich (1813-63), lyrical and 
orainatic poet, was born at Wesselburen in 
Ditmarsh, and after 1846 lived in Vienna. His 
masterpiece is, perhaps, Die Mbelungen (1862) 
His collected works were edited by Werner in 
l 9 }}-™- See *>ook3 by Kuh (1907), T. M. Camp. 

w kk r° S ^ U \” 919 ^ Edna Purdie (1932), and 
Hebbel s 1 agebucher (1887) and Brief e (1908) 

in H l 7 sf\v R ^\ ALD ’ b0rn afc Mai l>as, Cheshire, 

ford soar 5' S re*? P° e,M destine at Oxi 

Inducted into the family-living of 

Hodnet in Shropshire (1807), he was a frequent 
contributor to the Quarterly Review , and in 1812 
published a volume of Hymns. He was appointed 
Bampton lecturer in 1815, a prebendary of St 
Asaph in 1817, and preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1822. In 1823 he accepted the see of Calcutta ; 
but an episcopate of apostolic zeal was termi- 
nated by his sudden death at Trichinopoly, 3d 
April 1826. He published sermons, A Journey 
through India , &c., and edited Jeremy Taylor’s 
Works (1822). As a poet, his fame rests upon 
Palestine and his Hymns, which include ‘Lord of 
Mercy and of Might,’ * From Greenland's Icy 
Mountains,’ ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and ‘The Soil of 
God goes forth to War.’ See Lives by his widow 
(1830) and G. Smith (1895).— His half-brother 
Richard Heber (1774-1833), was a famous biblio- 
maniac. Allibone estimated his collections in 
England and abroad at 146,827 vols., which had 
cost him £100,000, and fetched £56,774. 

Heberden William (1710-1801), a London 
physician, like his son William (1767-1845). 

Hebert Jacques Rene, ‘P£re Duchesne,’ one 
of the vilest ot the French Revolutionists, was 
born at Alenqon in 1755. A servant in Paris, he 
was dismissed more than once for embezzlement, 
but soon after the outbreak of the Revolution 
became a prominent Jacobin and editor of Le 
Fere Duchesne , established to crush a constitu- 
tional newspaper of the same title. As a member 
of the revolutionary council, lie played a con- 
spicuous part in the September massacres. He 
Was on the commission appointed to examine 
Marie Antoinette, and his name will survive in 
infamy for one foul and baseless charge he brought 
against her. He and his fellows were mainly 
instrumental in converting Notre Dame into a 
temple of Reason. But he went too fast for Robes- 
pierre, who had him guillotined 24th March 1794. 
Bee Life by Brunet (Par. 1857). [Ay-bair.] 

Heoatae'us oF Miletus (c. 550-476 b.c.), Greek 
historian and geographer, visited Greece, Thrace, 
Persia, and parts of Italy, Spain, and Africa, and 
wrote the Tour of the World, Of this and of 
his Histories , a prose version of Greek poetical 
legends, only fragments remain. 

Heoker, Friedrich Karl Franz (1811-81), 
born at Eichtersheim, Baden, became an advo- 
cate, headed the republican movement of 1848 
with a band of revolutionists invaded Baden’ 
but was defeated and fled to America. In the 
civil war he commanded a brigade. 

Heoker, Isaao Thomas (1819-88), the son of 
New York Germans, passed from Brook Farm 
socialism to Behmenite mysticism, became n 
Catholic (1844) and, after studies in England, n 
Redemptorist Father. Claiming new freedom, he 
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was extruded from that order, but founded * 
Missionary Priests of St Paul,’ and greatly ex 
tended Catholicism in America. His ‘ American 
ism or tendency to democratise Catholicism hi 
created much controversy. See his The ChurS 
and the Age (1888), and Life by Elliott (1898). m 

Heoker, Justus Friedrich Karl (1795-1 asm 

M / dic j I,e afc Berlin * "rot* SS 

of the Middle Ages (trans. 1846), &c. * wnux 

1 7?R w r M 0UJ ?’ °1 He ? e « ich > Benjamin (1876- 
. 17 8,, .-„ hooh " astor at Groasenhaiii in Saxo™ 
from 1705, m 1722 published his Greek lexicon* 

Hedin, Sven Anders von (Hon. K.C I E lona\ 
born at Stockholm in 1865, began in 1885 

porUnt series of travels in Central Asia. See Ma 
My Life as Explorer (1925). 060 hls 

Hedley, William (1770-1843), a collie™ 
‘viewer’ and lessee, born at tfewburn S 
Newcastle, who in 1813 improved ^revithK 
locomotive. See Life by Archer (3d ed. 1885). 8 

Heem, Jan Davidsz van (c. 1606-84) th* 
greatest Dutch still-life painter.—Sia arm 
CORNELIS (1631-95), was also a painter. i 

Heenan. See Sayers and Mjjnken. vuaym ^ 
Heer, Oswald (1809-83), Swiss botanist. 
Heeren, Arnold Hermann Ludwio (1760- 
1 ® 4 2),.b° rn near Bremen, in 1787 became professor 
of Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at Gottin. 
gen. His first great work was on the politics and 
commerce of the ancient world (1793-90* Emr 
trails. 1833) ; he also wrote on the study’of the 
classics since the Renaissance (1797-1802), a his- 
tory of the states of the ancient world (1799 • 
trans. 1840), Political System of Europe and id 
Colonies (1800 ; trans. 1834), &c. ( Hay-ren .] 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von (1800-93), Catholic 
church historian, born at Unterkocli&i in Wtirtem- 
berg, became in 1836 privat~docent and in 1840 
Catholic professor of Church History at Ttibingen. 
He showed himself a dangerous enemy to the 
dogma of papal infallibility even after his conse- 
cration as bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his 
contributions to the Honorius controversy (18791. 
But in 1871 he gave in his adhesion to the dogma, 
with an explanation. He wrote on the convention 
of south-west Germany (1837), Ximenes ( 1844 * 
Eng. trails. 1860), church history (1864-65), &c. • 
his great work is the KomUiengeschichte ( 1855-74 • 
2d ed. 1873-79 ; Eng. trans. coining down to 787* 
A. d., 1871-96). [ Haffe-leh .] b ™ 787 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, philos- 
opher was born at Stuttgart, 27th August 1770 
and educated at Tubingen, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Schelling. For seven 
years a private tutor at Berne and Frankfort, in 
1800 he settled at Jena, and next year published 
an essay on the difference between the philosonhifta 
of Fichte and Schelling, in which he side® th! 
latter, with some divergences. From 1801 to 1806 
he continued to teach at Jena, first as private 
docent and then as professor extraordinary, and 
with Schelling edited the Critical Journal of 
Philosophy; in one of his latest contributions to 
it the reasons for his subsequent separation from 
Schelling are clearly indicated. In 1807 Hegel 
published tne Phctmom*nology of the SpiriL the 
first work in which he frilly exhibited the depth 
and independence of his philosophic genius. In 
consequence of Napoleon’s viotory, the university 
of J ena was for a time broken up, and Hegel found 
employment as the editor of a newspaper at Bam* 
berg. In 1808 he was appointed rector of the 
gymnasium of Nuremberg, where he remained 
nine years. In 1811 he married, and 
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published the first volume of his greatest work, 
the Logic, a treatise which treats of what is 
ordinarily called Logic in connection with Meta- 
physics. In 1816 his growing fame as a writer 
secured his nomination to a professorship in 
Heidelberg ; this, two years after, he exchanged 
for the chair of Philosophy at Berlin, where lie 
died of cholera, 14th November 1831. During 
these years he published the Philosophy of Right, 
contributed to the Philosophical Year-book, and 
was the philosophical dictator of Germany. His 
lectures, published as the Philosophy of Religion, 
the Philosophy of Art, the History of Philosophy, 
and the Philosophy of History, are specially im- 
portant. Hegel was an Idealist, and maintained 
that the world of objects is not only related to 
an intelligence, but that it can be nothing but 
the revelation or manifestation of intelligence. 
The material world is an incomplete reality which 
could not exist by itself; matter is but the neces- 
sary object and counterpart of spirit, in which 
spirit reveals and realises itself. Accepting a 
doctrine of Evolution or Development, lie held that 
we must take the man as explaining the animal, 
and the organic as exhibiting what is latent ana 
obscure in the inorganic. Evolution is a progress 
by antagonism. In order to develop, the principle 
must manifest itself in different forms, which 
must inevitably come into conflict with each 
other, but are ultimately subordinated to the 
unity which they express. Hegel’s philosophy 
falls into three departments-log.c or the science 
of thought in its pure unity with itself, the 
philosophy of nature, in which the ideal principle 
is shown to underlie even the material world ; 
and the philosophy of spirit- Heel’s -collected 
works appeared in 19 vols. in 1832-87. On his life 
and philosophy, see Hutchison Stirling, The Secret 
of Hegel <1865 ; 2d ed. 1898) ; E. Canxi, Z ege } 

(1883); Seth, The Development from Kant to Hegel 

(1882) : Hegel's ^Esthetic, by. £edney 0883) ; j^ ge ^L 9 
Logic, by W. T. Harris 0890), by J. McT. E. 
McTaggart (1931) ; Hegel's Philosophy of Religion 
by A7M. Fairbaim; and Hegel's phll ° s °Phy °f 
History and the State, by G. 8. Moms 0886-90). 
There are translations of various works of Hegel 
by Sibree, Bosanquet, Prof. W. Wallace, Has tie, 
Dyde, Speirs, Sanderson, Miss E. S. . gahiane, 
Johnston and Struthers (1929), Baillie ( 1931), and 

Selections, ed. by Loe wen berg (1929).— Hegel s 
eldest son, Karl (1813-1901), was Professor of 
History successively at Rostock and Erlangen. 
—Another son, Immanuel (1814-91), was leader 
of the Conservative and High Church party in 
Prussia. [Hay-gel ; g hard.] 

Hegesippus, the earliest Christian church his- 
torian, was almost certainly a Jewish convert. 
He made a journey by way of Corinth to Rome, 
and there compiled a list of the bishops of Rome 
to Anicetus (156-167 a.d.), so that lie must have 
written his history about that period It was 
entitled Five Memorials of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and unhappily survives only in a few fragments 
which Eusebius embodied in his own history. 

Helm, Viktor (1813-90), a writer on Italy, 
Goethe, &c., born at Dorpat, died in Berlin See 
Lives by Schrader (1891) and Scliieinaim (1894). 

Heiberg, Johan Ludvig (1791-1800), a Danish 
dramatic poet, like his father, Peter Andreas 
Heiberg (1758-1841). 

■Reideceer. Martin, German philosopher, bom 
in 1889. a professor in Freiburg 1928-4o, is an 
exponent of Existentialism. 

Heiin or Heyn, Piet (1578-1629), born at 
Delfshaven, after an adventurous career became 


in 1623 vice-admiral under the Dutch East Indifc 
Company. In 1624 he defeated the Spaniards 
near San Salvador in Brazil, and again m 1626 
off Bahia, returning with an immense booty. In 
1626 he captured the Spanish silver flotilla, valued 
at 12,000,000 guilders ; in 1629 was made Admiral 
of Holland ; and on 20th August fell in a sea-fight 
against the privateers of Dunkirk. 

Heilnrin Angelo (1853-1907), geologist, was 
bonf o? Polish sultry in Hungry . -nd bro,j6ht 
in 1856 to America. In lie 
fessor of Geology at Philadelphia. 


Heine, Heinrich, was born of Jewish parents 
at Diisseldorf, 13th December 1797. At seven- 
teen he was sent to Frankfort to learn bank- 
ing, and next tried trading on his own ac- 
count in Hamburg, but soon failed. In 1819 
he went to Bonn ; there, and at Berlin and 
Gottingen, he studied law, taking his doctors 
degree in 1825. But his thoughts were given to 
poetry. At Berlin in 1821 he published Gedichte, 
which at once arrested attention. A second 
collection, Lyrisches Intermezzo, appeared in 1823. 

In 1826-27 the first and second volumes of tha 
Reisebildcr were published ; and Das Buck der 
Lieder created excitement throughout Germany. 
These two works are Heine’s masterpieces. 
Nearly all his writings are of an occasional 
nature — lyrical, autobiographical, journalistic, 
polemical— but the genius is always there. In 
1825 he had himself baptised, simply to secure 
the rights of German citizenship and a respectable 
standing. But by this step he only alienated the 
esteem of his own people. His revolutionary 
opinions remained insuperable hindrances to his 
official employment in Germany. W lien his en- 
thusiasm was roused by the July revolution in 
Paris, he hastened thither, going into a voluntary 
exile from which he never returned. Since 18‘2o 
he had travelled in England and Italy; he had 
worked on newspapers in Bavaria ; and he "rote 
two more volumes of Reisebildcr (1830-31). The 
July revolution seems to have awakened seri- 
ousness in Heine. He turned from poetry to 
politics, and assumed the r61e of leader of the 
cosmopolitan democratic movement. One of ms 
chief aims was to make the French and the 
Germans acquainted with one another s intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements. Hence sprang 
the Franzosische Zustande (1833), first printed in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung; De VAllemagne (1835), 
the French version of Die Romantische Schule 
(1836) ; and Philosophic unci Literatur in Deutsch- 
land, part of the miscellaneous writings entitled 
Der Salon (4 vols. 1835-40). Heine was always 
an Ishmael— he would fight under nobody s flag 
but his own. His ambiguous attitude and his 
attack on Borne (q.v.) brought down upon him 
the enmity of his revolutionary compatriots. On 
the eve of a duel, which his book on Borne (18401 
ultimately cost him, he married Eugenie Mirat 
(‘Mathilda;* d. 1883), a Paris grisette, with 
whom lie had been living seven years in free love. 
Then came his rich uncle Solomon’s death, and a 
quarrel with the family, because of their refusal 
to continue liis annuity of 4000 francs ; but a com- 
promise was effected in 1847, and the annuity 
resumed. From 1848 onwards he was confined 
to bed by spinal paralysis. He lingered on in 
excruciating pain, borne with heroic patience, 
until 17th February 1856. During these years 
of suffering he published Neue Gedichte ami 
Deutschland, a satirical poem (1844)^ A tta Troll, 
the ‘ swan-song ol romanticism ’ (1847) ; a collec- 
tion of poems, Romancero (1851); and three 
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volumes of Vermischte Schri/ten ( 1854 ). See edi- 
J 1 ™ 8 & S^tmann (J 861-66), Karpeles (1885.and 

< 1887 ). Strich (1924-31), and in 
by himself (1852 et seq .) ; biographies by 

EJnP*!? 1 !?? 11 ( 3d ed - 1884) and Karpeles, who 
edited Heines Autobiographic (1888; trans. 1910); 
imnM Familienlcbcn, by his nephew, Baron von 
Embden (1892 ; trans. 1893) ; and Lives by W. 
Sharp (1888), Stigand (1875), Walter ( 1 930). There 
are translations by Ackerlos (1854), Wallis, 
Lord Lytton, Snodgrass, Sir Theodore Martin, 
J. Geikie (1887), Storr, Havelock Ellis, R. M‘Clin- 
tock Leland (1891-92), Payne (1911), A. Gray 
(1923), Humbert Wolfe (1931), &c. [ Hi'neh .) 

. Heineccius, Johann Gottlieb ( 1681 - 1741 ) 
jurist, was professor at Halle (from 1713), Frane- 
ker (1723), and Frankfort-on-the-Oder ( 1727 ) • but 
in 1733 returned to Halle. He published in Latin 
& syntagma of Roman legal antiquities (1718), a 
S °/ th ® Civii Law (1733), the elements of 

£2ol nan J aw < 1735 >> and a Jlts Batura et Gentium 
(1737 ; Eng. trans. 1703). — His brother, Johann 
Michaelis (1074-1722), a famous preacher in 
Halle, first studied seals scientifically. 

Heinse, Johann ( 1749-1803), a German romance- 
writer and poet. See Life by Schober (1882). 

Heinsius, Anthony (1041-1720), Dutch states- 
man, born at Delft, in 1G8S became Grand Pen- 
slonary of Holland, and was the close friend of 
William III. (of England). 

Heinsius, Daniel (1580-1655), Dutch classical 
scholar, born at Ghent, became professor at 

^ e ivT ^ t i ? (,ited man y Latin classics, and 

P° ems an . d orations. -His son, 
Nicolaas (1620-81), obtained distinction as a 
fiiplomatic agent and classical scholar. 

Hel ena, saint and empress, originally (accord- 
ing to St Ambrose) a tavern-keeper, a native 
apparently of Bithynia, not of Trier or Britain 
was first the mistress then the wife of Con- 
stantins Chlorus, to whom she bore Constantine 
the Great. She early became a Christian, but 
was not baptised till aRer the defeat of Maxen- 
tius. In 326, according to tradition, she visited 
Jerusalem, and discovered the Holy Sepulchre and 
the cross. Shedied attheage of eighty.— Another 
sainted Helen was the wife of the Russian Grand- 
duke Igor, and was baptised at Constantinople 
m 955 ; a third was a native of West Gothland, 
and lived in the 12th century. 

Heliodo'rus, earliest and best of the Greek 
romance writers, was born at Emesa in Syria, 
and was a sophist of the second half of the 3d 
century a.d. His sEthiopica narrates in poetic 
prose, at times with almost epic beauty and sim- 
plicity, the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. 

HeUogab'alus (204-222 a.d.), emperor of Rome, 
was born at Emesa. His real name was Varius 
Avitus Bassianus, but having, when a child 
been appointed high-priest of the Syro-Phoenician 
sun-god Elagabal, lie assumed the name of that 
deitv. Soon after the murder of Caracalla (217), 
Heliogabalus was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers ; he defeated his rival Mncrinus on the 
borders of Syria and Phoenicia iu 218. His reign 
was infamous for his gluttony and unparalleled ae- 
baucheries. He was murdered in an insurrection 
of the pnetoriaus. See Life by Stuart Hay (1911). 

Heller. Stephen (1815-88), of Budapest, made 
his d6but as a pianist at nine. From 1830, settling 
in Augsburg, he studied composition ; in 1838 he 
removed to Parls^where he composed and taught 
until his death- He wrote almost exclusively for 


the pianoforte ; his works consist of ami**— 

eludes, Ac. See Life by Barbedette OwST** 1 

Helmholtz, Hermann von (1821-04). one of ♦ 1 ,- 

world s greatest physicists, was born at Potsdam 
and was successive! v nrnfe Af 


uurg. neimnoitz was equally 
physiology, mathematics, and experfiSSSi »i2 
mathematical physics. His PhysloloSSlworVa 
are principaily connected with the e^,the^? 
and the nervous svstem. His ophthalmos^lfl 
invented after (i860) but independentt^ nf 
Babbage (q.v.). Of a semi-physical nature 
his Analysis of the Spectrum, his explanation 
of Vowel Sounds, and his papers on the Cm, 
servation of Energy with reference to Mhscnh^ 
Action. In physical science he is knownhJ 
his paper on Conservation of Energy ( 1 jut? . 
by two memoirs in Crelle’s Journal , on Vnrtil* 
motion in fluids, and on the Vibrations of Aiir 
in open pipes. &c. ; and by researches into thl 
development of electric current within a galvanin 
battery. His Popular e wissenschqftliche Vortrdae 
appeared 111 1865-76 (trans. 1873-81), Die Lehr, 
der Tonempfindwngen (trans. 1875) in 1862. Wiuen 
schaftl. Abhandlungen in 1882-95, Vorleminatn ii 
theoret. Physik in 1897-1907. See books by M‘Ken 
drick (1899) and Konigsberger (trans. 1906). 

Helmont, Jean Baptiste van (1577-1644) 
chemist, born at Brussels, studied medicine 
but soon threw himself into mysticism. Then 
falling in with the writings of Paracelsus he 
began to study chemistry and natural philosophy 

In 1605 he married a noble lady of Brabant, and 
spent the remainder of his life in chemical in- 
vestigation. Van Helmont first emphasised the 
use of the balance in chemistry, and by its means 
showed the indestructibility of matter in cherai- 
cal changes. He devoted much study to gases 
and invented the word gas. He was also the first 
to take the melting-point of ice and the boiling- 
point of water as standards for temperature. He 
first employed the term saturation to signify the 
combination of an acid with a base ; and he was 

ea ?l e8fc investigators of the chemistry 
of the fluids of the human body. His works en- 
titled Ortus Medicine e, were often reprinted. * See 
French monograph by Rommelaere (1868) and a 
study by Redgrove (1922).— His youngest son 
Franoiscus Mercurius (1614-99), was a teacher of 
deaf-mutes. See French Life by Broeckx (18701 

H61oiae. See Abelard. h 

Helps, Sir Arthur, essayist and historian, 
was born at Streatham, 10th July 1818. and 
passing from Eton to Trinity College, Cambridge 
was thirty- first wrangler in 1885. He became 
private secretory to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and next to the Irish secretary. On the 
fall of the Melbourne ministry he retired to eniov 
twenty years of lettered leisure. Thoughts in (he 
Cloister and the Crowd (1835) was followed by The 

labour 0844) and Friends in Council 
(1847-59), discussions on social questions. Then 
came Realmdh (I860) and Talk about Animals am’ 
their Masters (1878). Helps’s strong interest ii: 
the slavery question prompted his Compierm 
the New JFbrltf and their Bondsmen (1848-62) an< 
The Spanish Conquest in Amerioa (1855-611 Otter 
biographies of Las Casas (1888), Columbus 

^ 9°^ C1871); Thoughts upon 

msnt 0872) : and Social Pressure (18751 In 

> 'T to th * Privy-council 5 

Albert's Spe^hes and Address^ 
and the Queen’s Leaves firm a Journal of 


(1869), 

Govern 
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our Life in the Highlands (1868). Made a D.C.L. 
by Oxford in 1864, a C.B. in 1871, and a K.C.B. 
in 1872, he died in London 7tli March 1875. 

Heist, Bartholoma-us van der (c. 1611-70), 
Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, was joint- 
founder in 1653 of the painters’ guild of St Luke 
at Amsterdam, where he attained great celebrity 
as a portrait-painter. 

Helvetlus, Claude Adrien (1715-71), French 
Encyclopaedist, born at Paris, in 1738 was ap- 
pointed a farmer - general, and became cham- 
berlain to the queen’s household, associating 
much with the French philosophers of the day. 
In 1751 he withdrew to a small estate at Vore (Le 
Perche), where he spent his life in the education 
of his family, the improvement of his peasantry, 
and literary labours. In 1758 appeared his De 
VEsprit , in which he endeavoured to prove that 
sensation is the source of all intellectual activity. 
It was denounced by the Sorbonue and con- 
demned by the parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burned. Everybody read it, and it was translated 
into the principal European tongues. Helvetius 
left behind him a work, De V Homme (1772). His 
collected works were published in 1796 and 
again in 1818. His giRed wife (1719-1800) settled 
in 1771 at Auteuil. See Morley’s Diderot and the 
Encyclopaedists (1 878), and French works by Avezac- 
Lavigne (1875), Guillois (1894), and Keim (1907). 

Homans, Felicia Dorothea, net Browne, was 
born, a merchant’s daughter, in Liverpool, 25th 
September 1793, and from 1800 was brought 
up near Abergele. In 1808-12 she published 
three volumes of poems, and in 1812 married 
an Irishman, Captain Hemans, whose health had 
sutTered in the retreat on Corunna and in the 
Walcheren expedition, and who went to Italy in 
1818 ; they never met afterwards. Mrs Hemans 
spent the rest of her life in North Wales, 
Lancashire, and Dublin, where she died, 16th 
May 1835. Her principal works are The Siege 
of Valencia (1823), The Forest Sanctuary (1827), 
Records of Women (1828), Songs of the Affections 
(1830), Hymns for Childhood (1834), and Scenes 
and Hymns of Life (1834). A volume of Poetical 
Remains was published after her death, and a 
complete edition of her works, with a memoir by 
her sister, in 1839. Without great originality 
or force, her poems are yet sweet, natural, and 
pleasing; and some of her lyrics have been ex- 
ceedingly popular. See Memorials by Chorley 
(1836); editions by Delta (1836) and W. M. Ros- 
setti (1873); Espinasse’s Lancashire Worthies (1874). 

Hemingway, Ernest. American author, bora 
in 1896, wrote Farewell to Arms (1929), Death in 
the Afternoon (1932), and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls (1940). 

Hemsterhuis, Tiberius (1685-1766), born at 
Groningen, became professor of Greek at Frane* 
ker in 1720, and of Greek History at Leyden in 
1740. One of the greatest Grecians of his time, 
he created a new school of Greek scholarship. 
His editions of the Onomasticon of Pollux (1706), 
of Lucian’s Select Dialogues (1708-32), and of Aris- 
tophanes' Plutus (1744) are his chief works. See 
Ruhnken’s Elogium Hemsterhusii (1768). — His son, 
Frans (1721-90), philosopher and archaeologist, 
was born at Groningen, and died at the Hague. 
See French Life by Grucker (1866) and German by 
E. Meyer (1893). [Hem-ster-hois.] 

Henderson, Alexander (c. 1583-1646), bora at 
Creieh in Fife, and educated at St Andrews, in 
1610 became professor there of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy, and about 1614 was presented by 
Archbishop Gladstones to the living of Leuchars. 


Embracing the popular cause, he is supposed to 
have had a great share in drawing up the National 
Covenant, and was moderator of the General 
Assembly at Glasgow in 1638, which restored all 
its liberties to the Kirk of Scotland. Moderator in 
1641 and in 1643, he drafted the famous Solemn 
League and Covenant, and sat for three years in 
the Westminster Assembly. See Lives by Alton 
(1836), and M'Crie (1846). 

Henderson, Arthur (1863-1935), born at Glas- 
gow, Secretary of the Labour Party and Chairman 
1908-10, 1914-17, 1931-32, was in Coalition 
cabinets 1915-17, Home Secretary in the Labour 
Government 1924, Foreign Secretary 1929-31, 
President of the World Disarmament Conference, 
1932. See Life by Mrs M. A. Hamilton (1938). 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, said by 
Nennius and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have 
led the first band of Teutonic invaders to Britain. 
They landed from Jutland at Ebbsfleet in the Isle 
of Thanet in 449 to help King Vortigern against 
the Piets, and were rewarded with a gift of Thanet. 
Soon after they turned against Vortigern, but 
were defeated at Aylesford, where Horsa was 
slain in 455. Hengist, however, is said to have 
conquered Kent ; he died in 488. Both names 
mean * horse.’ 

Hengler, Frederick Charles (182G-87), circus 
manager, bom at Cambridge, died at Hampstead. 

Hengstenberg, Ernst Wilhelm (1802-69), 
theologian, was born at Frbndenberg, Westphalia, 
and educated at Bonn. At first a rationalist, at 
Basel (1823) he passed to the opposite extreme, 
and thereafter as teacher from 1824 at Berlin, as 
editor of his review, Evangelische Kirchenzeitung 
(founded 1827), and as author of many books, 
combated rationalism in every form, and sought 
to restore the orthodoxy of the 16th century. His 
chief works, all translated into English, were 
Einleitung ins Alte Testame?it( 1831—39—48), Christ - 
ologie des Alien Testaments (2nd ed. 1854-57), 
Oeschichte des Reiches Gottesunterdem Alton Bunde 
(1869-70), Ezechiel (1867-68), and Die Bucher 
Mosis und Aegypten (1841), besides commentaries 
on the Psalms (1842-45), Apocalypse (1850-51), 
and St John’s Gospel (1861-62). See Life by 
Bachmann and Schmalenbach (3 vols. 1876-92). 

Henlein, Konrad (1898-1945), leader of the 
Sudeten Germans in the agitation on the eve of 
the Second World War leading in 1938 to 
Germany's seizure of Sudetenland from Czecho- 
slovakia, and in 1939 to the institution of the 
German protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
and the dissolution of Czechoslovakia. Gauleiter 
of Sudetenland in 1938 and from 1939 civil com- 
missioner for Bohemia, on Germany’s subsequent 
defeat in the war he committed suicide when in 
American hands. [Hen' line.] 

Henley, John (1692-1756), • Orator Henley,' 
bom at Melton-Mowbray vicarage, whilst an un- 
dergraduate at Cambridge sent a witty letter to 
the Spectator (1712), and in 1714 published a fair 
poem, Esther . He taught in the school of his 
native town, compiled a grammar of seven lan- 
guages, The Complete Linguist (1719-21), and was 
ordained in 1716. But his ambition brought him 
back to London, where he wrote for the book- 
sellers, and in 1726 set up an 4 oratory,’ to teach 
universal knowledge in week-day lectures and 
primitive Christianity in Sunday sermons. He 
drew large crowds ; but his addresses were a 
medley of ribaldry and solemnity, wit and absur- 
dity. He was a pensioner of Walpole’s to the ex- 
tent of £100 a year, and edited a weekly paper. 
His Oratory Transactions contain a Life of himself. 
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Henley, William Ernest, LL.D., poet, play- 
wright, critic, and editor, was bom at Gloucester, 
23d August 1849. Months of sickness in Edinburgh 
Infirmary (1873-75) bore fruit in A Book of Verses 
(1888), which won much attention, and was fol- 
lowed by Views and Reviews (1890), The Song of 
the Sword (1892), For England's Sake , Hawthorn 
and Lavender , &c. He edited the Magazine of 
Art , the Scots (or National ) Observer , and the 
New Review , besides (with another) a Burns ; and 
he collaborated with It. L. Stevenson in three 
plays, Deacon Brodie , Beau Austin, and Admiral 
Uuinea (reprinted 1892). He died 11th July 1903. 

Henner, Jean Jacques (1829-1905), a French 
painter, born in Alsace. [En-er.] 

Henningsen, Charles Frederick (1815-77), 
born in England of Swedish parentage, served 
with the Carlists in Spain, with the Russians in 
Circassia, with Kossuth in Hungary, and with 
Walker in Nicaragua. In the American civil war 
he commanded a Confederate brigade, and after- 
wards superintended the manufacture of Mini© 
rifles. He wrote The White Slave (1845), The Past 
and Future of Hungary (1852), &c. 

Henrietta Marla, born at the Louvre, 25th 
November 1009, was the youngest child of Henry 
IV. of France, whose assassination six months 
afterwards left the babe to the unwise upbringing 
of her mother, Marie de’ Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, but spoilt and way- 
ward, she was married in 1625 to Charles I., and 
evinced her bigotry by refusing to share in her 
husband’s coronation. The dismissal, however, 
of her French attendants and the murder of 
Buckingham removed two conflicting causes of 
jealousy ; and for ten years Henrietta might 
call herself ‘ the happiest woman in the world.’ 
But she was the best-hated woman in England. 
Strafford fallen, and herself menaced with im- 
peachment, in February 1042 she repaired to 
Holland, and there raised £2,000,000. A year 
later she landed at Bridlington, and met Charles 
near Edgeliill. On 3d April 1644 they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet. At Exeter, on 
16th June, she gave birth to a daughter; a 
fortnight later she had to fly to France. A 
liberal allowance was assigned her, but she 
pinched herself to send remittances to Eng- 
land ; and the war of the Fronde (1048) reduced 
her for a time to destitution. The story of her 
secret marriage to her confidant, Henry Lord 
Jermyn (afterwards Earl of St Albans), rests 
solely on gossip. After the Restoration she paid 
two visits to England, in 1600-01 and 1062-05. 
She died Slst August 1069. See Charles I. and 
works there cited; Lives by Miss Taylor (1905), 
Miss Haynes (1912), Miss Carols Oman (1936); 
also Strickland’s Queens of England.— Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, Charles I. ’a youngest 
child, was born 10th June 1044. Her mother, 
Henrietta Maria, had to leave her behind at Exeter, 
which in April 1040 was taken by Fairfax; but 
three months afterwards, disguised as a French 
beggar-woman, her governess, Lady Dalkeith, 
escaped with her from Oatlatuls to Calais. Her 
mother brought her up a Catholic. In 1061 
she was married to Louis XIV.’s only brother, 
Philip, Duke of Orleans; ‘of all the love he 
had borne her thero soon remained nothing 
but jealousy.* As Louis’s ambassadress in 1670 
she wheedled Charles II. Into signing the secret 
treaty of Dover; and she had been back in 
France about a fortnight, when on 80th June she 
dl8d, almost certainly of poison, but possibly 
without her husband's cognisance. See Charles 


II. and works there cited ; and Lives by Mdma. 
de la Fayette (1720 ; new ed. by Anatole France. 
1882), Mrs Everett Green {Princesses of England i 
1855), Baillon (1887), Julia Cartwright (1898). ana 
Bari ne’s Madame , Mire du Regent (1909). 

Senriot, Francois (1761-94), spy, thief, and 
revolutionist, was born at Nanterre near Paris 
and himself at last was happily guillotined. 1 

Henry I., king of England, youngest and only 
English-born son of William the Conqueror was 
born in 1068, traditionally at Selby. When war 
broke out between his brothers, William Rufus 
and Robert of Normandy, Henry helped the latter 
to defend Normandy ; yet in the treaty which 
followed (1091) he was excluded from the sue- 
cession. Immediately after William’s death (2d 
August 1100) Henry seized the royal treasure and 
was elected king by the Witan. He issued a charter 
restoring the laws of Edward the Confessor and 
the Conqueror, recalled Anselm, and set about 
great and popular reforms in the administration ol 
j ustice. He strengthened his position by a marriage 
with Eadgyth (Matilda), daughter of Malcolm of 
Scotland and Queen Margaret, who was descended 
from the old English royal house. Robert had 
been granted a pension of 8000 marks to resign 
his claim to the English crown, but in 1105-6 
Henry made war against his badly - governed 
duchy ; Robert was defeated at Tinchebrai, Sep- 
tember 28, 1106, and was kept a prisoner for lifa 
(28 years). To hold Normandy Henry was obliged 
to wage nearly constant warfare. The French 
king took part with William, Robert’s youthful 
son ; but the first war ended in the favourable 
peace of Gisors (1113) ; and in 1114 his daughtei 
Matilda was married to the Emperor Henry V. 
The second war (1116-20) was marked by the 
defeat of the French king at Noyon in 1119, and 
Henry was able to satisfy the pope, who succeeded 
in bringing about a peace. In 1120 Henry’s only 
legitimate son, William, was drowned on his way 
from Normandy to England. A fresh rebellion in 
Normandy ended in the battle of Bourgthgroulde 
(1124). In 1126 Matilda, now a widow, came back 
from Germany ; Henry made the barons swear to 
receive her as Lady of England ; and the same 
year she was married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son 
of the Count of Anjou. Henry died near Rouen 
December 1, 1135, and the crown was seized by 
his sister Adela’s son, Stephen of Blois. Henry 
I. was posthumously styled Beauclerc, or the 
Scholar, in honour of his learning, which was con- 
siderable for a king in his age. Able he was, but 
crafty, consistent, passionless in his policy, and 
often guilty of acts of cold-blooded cruelty. Law 
was administered during his reign with strictness, 
and the mass of his subjects reaped the blessings 
of liis firm rule. See Freeman’s Norman Conquest , 
vol. v. ; Stubbs’s Constitutional History , vol. 1. ; 
and Dean Church’s Saint Anselm (1870). 

Henry n., the son of Matilda, Henry I/a 
daughter, and her second husband, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, was born at Le Mans. March 5, 1184 
At eighteen he was invested with the duchy 
of Normandy, his mother’s heritage, and within 
a year after became also, by his father's death, 
Count of Anjou ; while in 1152 his marriage with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife of Loula 
VII., added Poitou and Guienne to his dominions. 
In January 1158 he landed in England, and in 
November a treaty was agreed to whereby 
Henry was declared the successor of Stephen ; * 
he was crowned in 1154. He confirmed his 
grandfather’s laws, re-established the exchequer, 
banished the foreign mercenaries, demolished^ 
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the hundreds of castles erected in Stephen’s 
reign, and recovered the royal estates. The 
whole of 1156 he spent in Fiance, reducing his 
brother, GeofTrey of Nantes, who died in 115S, and, 
having secured his territories, he spent the next 
five years warring and organising his possessions 
on the Continent. Henry’s object was that of all 
the Norman kings— to build up the royal power 
at the expense of the barons and of the church. 
From the barons his reforms met with little 
serious opposition ; with the clergy he was less 
successful. To aid him in reducing the church to 
subjection, he appointed his chancellor, Becket 
jq.v.), to the see of Canterbury. Henry com- 
pelled him and the other prelates to agree to the 
‘Constitutions of Clarendon,’ but Becket proved 
a sturdy churchman, and the struggle between 
him and his monarch was terminated only by his 
murder. In 1174 Henry did penance at Becket’s 
tomb, but he ended by bringing the church to 
subordination in civil matters. Meanwhile he 
organised an expedition to Ireland. The Eng- 
lish pope Adrian IV. had in 1155 given Henry 
authority over the entire island ; and a number 
of Nonnan-Welsh knights had gained a footing 
in the country — among them Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, who 
n 1170 married the heiress of Leinster and 
ssumed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry 
*as jealous of the rise of a powerful feudal 
baronage in Ireland, and during his stay there 
(1171-72) he broke the power of Strongbow 
and the other nobles. In 1185 Prince John 
was appointed king of Ireland. But before the 
end of 1186 he was driven from the country, 
and all was left in confusion. The eldest of 
Henry’s sons had died in childhood ; the second, 
Henry, born in 1155, was crowned as his father’s 
associate and successor in 1170. In 1173, incited 
by their jealous mother, Queen Eleanor, the 
prince and his brother Richard rebelled against 
their father, and their cause was espoused by 
the kings of France and Scotland. The latter, 
William the Lion, was ravaging the north of 
England when he was taken prisoner at Alnwick 
in 1174, and to obtain his liberty he submitted 
to do homage to Henry. In a few months 
Henry had re-established his authority in all his 
dominions. During a second rebellion Prince 
Henry died; and in 1185 Geoffrey, the next son, 
was killed in a tournament at Paris. In 1188, 
while Henry was engaged in a war with Philip 
of France, Richard joined the French king ; and 
in 1189, Henry, having lost Le Mans and the chief 
castles of Maine, agreed to a treaty of peace 
granting an indemnity to the followers of Richard. 
The sight of the name of his favourite son John 
in the list broke his heart ; he died at Chinon 6th 
July 1189. Upon the whole, Henry was an able 
and enlightened sovereign, a clear-headed, un- 
principled politician, and an able general ; Ins 
reign was one of great legal reforms. Fair Rosa- 
mond (see Clifford) was said to have borne him 
two sons, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
and GeofTrey, Archbishop of York, but this is im- 
probable. See Life by Mrs Green (1888), Salzmann 
(1919), and Ramsay’s Angevin Empire (1903). 

Henry HI. was born at Winchester, 1st 
October 1207, and succeeded his father, King 
John, in 1216. In 1227 he declared himself of 
age; in 1232 he deprived Hubert de Burgh, who 
had ruled as regent and justiciary, of all his 
offices ; and in 1234 he took the administration 
into his own hands. A war with France cost 
him Poitou, and might have cost him all his 
continental possessions but for the generosity of 


Louis IX. He reissued the Great Charter, with 
omissions; and he confirmed it more than once 
as a condition of a money grant. He was beset 
with favourites; his misrule and extortion roused 
all classes, and in 1258 parliament, headed by 
his brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, forced him to agree to the Provisions 
of Oxford, transferring his power to a commis- 
sion of barons. But disunion among the barons 
enabled Henry to repudiate his oath, and alter 
a brief war (1263) the matter was referred to 
Louis of France, who annulled the Provisions. 
De Montfort and his party took up arms against 
the king, defeated him, made him prisoner at 
Lewes (1264), and forced him to the humiliating 
agreement called the Mise of Lewes. Earl Simon 
now summoned the parliament (January 1265). 
the first in which boroughs were represented. 
Within a year the Earl of Gloucester deserted 
Montfort, and, with Prince Edward, defeated ami 
slew Montfort (q.v.) at Evesham (1265). Henry 
died 16th Nov. 1272. See Freeman and Stubbs ; 
works by Miss Norgate (1912),Margt. A. Hennings 
(1924); Ramsay’s Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 

Henry IV., the first king of the House c\ 
Lancaster, was born 3d April 1367, the son ol 
John of Gaunt, and was surnamed Boling- 
broke, from his birthplace in Lincolnshire. His 
father was fourth son of Edward III., his mother 
daughter of Duke Henry of Lancaster. In 1386 
Henry married the rich heiress, Mary de Boliun. 
In 1397 he supported Richard II. against the, 
Duke of Gloucester, and was created Duke of 
Hereford ; in 139S he was banished, and in 1399, 
when his father died, his estates were declared 
forfeit to Richard. In July Henry landed at 
Ravenspur in Yorkshire; on September 29 he 
induced Richard, deserted and betrayed, to sign 
a renunciation of his claims ; thereupon he 
had himself crowned ; and four months latei 
Richard died, of starvation probably, in Ponte- 
fract Castle, February 1400. During Henry’s 
reign rebellion and lawlessness were rife, and fr& 
quent descents were made upon the coast by 
expeditions from France. The king’s movements 
were constantly hampered for want of money', 
and ‘war treasurers ’ were ultimately appointed 
by the impatient Commons to watch the dis- 
bursement of the sums voted. In 1404 parlia- 
ment proposed to confiscate the property of the 
clergy ; but Henry not only discountenanced all 
such proposals, but permitted severe enactments 
against heretics. In 1401 William Chatrys was 
burnt for heresy at Smithfield. Under Owen 
Glendower the Welsh maintained their inde- 
pendence throughout this reign. Scotland Henry 
invaded in 1400, besieging Edinburgh Castle until 
compelled by famine to retire. In 1402, while 
Henry' was engaged against the Welsh, the Scots 
made an irruption into Northumberland ; but 
they were encountered by the Earl of Northum- 
berland and his son Harry Percy, and were 
defeated (14th September) at Humbleton (or 
Homildon), where Douglas was taken prisoner. 
Harry Percy (Hotspur) and his house shortly 
after leagued with Douglas and Glendower 
against Henry; but the king met the Percies at 
Shrewsbury (21st July 1403), where they were 
utterly defeated, Hotspur slain, and Douglas 
again taken prisoner. In 1406 Prince James of 
Scotland (afterwards James I.) was captured on 
his way to France, and was detained and edu- 
cated in England. The civil wars in France gave 
Henry an opportunity to send two expeditions 
(1411-12) thither; but in his later years he was 
a miserable invalid, afflicted with epileptic fits. 
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He died in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westmin- 
ster, 20th March 1413. Latterly he had been 
cruel, vindictive, suspicious, and irresolute. See 
Stubbs, vol. iii. ; Gairdner's Houses of Lancaster 
and York (1874) ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York 
(1892) ; Wylie’s England under Henry IV. (1898). 

Henry V. was born at Monmouth, 9th August 
1387, the eldest of the six children of Henry IV. 
by Mary de Bohun, and in 1399 was created 
Prince of Wales. From 1401 to 1408 he was en- 
gaged against Glendower and the Welsh rebels ; 
in 1409 he became constable of Dover, and in 
1410 captain of Calais. To this time belong the 
exaggerated stories of his wild youth. He was 
crowned on 10th April 1413, and at the outset 
of his reign liberated the young Earl of March, 
the true heir to the crown, restored Hotspur’s 
son to his father's lands and honours, and had 
Richard II. ’s body buried in Westminster. The 
great effort of his reign was an attempted conquest 
of France ; and in 1414 he demanded the French 
crown, to which he seems to have believed that he 
had a valid claim through his great-grandfather, 
Edward III. In August 1415 he sailed with 
a great army, and on 22d September took 
Harfleur. On 25th October, at Agincourt, he 
gained a battle against such odds as to make his 
victory one of the most notable in history. Two 
years after he again invaded France, and by the 
end of 1418 Normandy was once more subject to 
the English crown. In 1420 was concluded the 
4 perpetual peace ’ of Troyes, under which Henry 
was recognised as regent and ‘heir of France,’ and 
married the French king’s daughter, Catharine of 
Valois (q.v.). In February 1421 he took his young 
queen to England to be crowned; but in a month 
he was recalled by news of the defeat at Baug6 
of his brother, the Duke of Clarence. Henry's 
wonted success was attending him, when he was 
seized with illness, and died at Vincennes, 31st 
August 1422, leaving an infant to succeed him. 
Henry was devout, just, and pure of life ; yet his 
religion did not make him merciful to a con- 
quered enemy ; and he persecuted the Lollards. 
See Works cited at Henry IV. ; and books by 
Wylie (1914-29), Mowat (1920), Newhall (1924). 


Hem^ VI, only child of Henry V. and 
Catharine of France, was born at Windsor, 
6th December 142L During his minority his 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
to govern France, and another uncle, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, to be protector 
of England, with a council appointed by 
parliament. In France, the incapable Charles 
VI. having died, the dauphin assumed the 
title of Charles VII., but his army was almost 
annihilated by the English at Verneuil (1424). 
In 1429 the siege of Orleans was raised by the 
French, inspired by Joan of Arc, and after this 
the English power declined steadily. Henry 
was crowned king of England in 1429, and king 
of France at Paris in 1431. Bedford, the only 
great English leader, died in 1435; Paris was 
recovered by the dauphin in 1436, Normandy was 
lost in 1450 ; and in 1453 the English were ex- 
pelled from all France (Calais excepted). In 
1445 Henry married the strong-minded Margaret 
of Anjou ; in 1447 the Beaufort party and she 
had Gloucester arrested for treason ; and five 
days later he was found dead in his bed, but 
there is no proof that he was murdered. Jack 
Cade (q.v.) obtained temporary possession of 
London, but was soon captured and executed. 
As a descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
Bdward UI.'s third son, Richard, Duke of York, 


had a better title to the crown than Henry a In 
1454, when the latter’s weak mind was entirely 
eclipsed, he was appointed protector by parli£ 
ment. On the king’s recovery York levied an army 

to maintain his power, and at St Albans (1455) the 
Yorkists were victors and the king taken prisoner 
This was the first of twelve battles between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster in the Wars of the 
Roses. A return of Henry’s disorder made York 
again protector in 1455-56 ; and on his recovery 
Henry vainly strove to maintain peace between 
the factions. Margaret headed tne Lancastrian 
forces ; but in 1401 Edward IV. was proclaimed 
king, and in 1465 Henry was captured and com- 
mitted to the Tower. In 1470 Warwick restored 
him to the throne, but six months after he was 
again in Edward's hands; and at Tewkesbury 
(4 th May 1471) his son was slain apd Margaret 
(q. v. ) taken prisoner. Ed ward returned to London 
on 21st May ; and that night Henry was murdered 
Henry, the 4 royal saint,’ founded Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. See Stubbs, Gairdner's Lan- 
caster and Yorky and his introduction to the Poston 
Letters (1872); Blacman’s Life (c. 1510; trana. 
1919) ; and a work by Gasquefc (1923). 


Henry VII., founder of the Tudor dynasty, was 
born at Pembroke Castle, January 28, 1457. His 
father, Edmund Tudor, was the son of Owen 
Tudor, a Welshman, and of his wife, Queen Gath- 
arine, widow of Henry V. ; Edmund had been 
created Earl of Richmond by his half-brother 
Henry VI. Henry’s mother, Margaret Beaufort’, 
was the lineal representative of the House of Lan- 
caster, being descended from John of Gaunt and 
Catharine Swinford. After Tewkesbury flghl 
(1471) he found asylum in Brittany, but in August 
1485 he landed at Milford Haven, and at Bos- 
worth defeated and slew Richard III. Henry 
now ascended the throne ; and in the following 
January married Elizabeth of York, Edward IVV? 
eldest daughter, by which the White Rose aaf 
the Red were united. The two pretenders, 
Lambert Simnel (q.v.) and Perkin Warbeck (q.y.V 
were captured in 1487 and 1497. In 1492 Henry 
invaded France, but was bought off with a pro- 
mise of 745,000 crowns ; his diplomacy gave him 
an influence in continental politics greater than 
that of any earlier king of England. Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s daughter, Catharine of Aragon 
was married to his son Arthur, Prince of Wales! 
a boy of fifteen, just before he died ; and was 
thereafter betrothed to his next son, who be- 
came Henry VIII. The marriage of his elder 
daughter, Margaret, to James IV. of Scotland 
brought about the union of the crowns. In 
February 1503 Henry’s queen died, and he was 
engaged in looking out for a second wife, with 
a sufficiently large dowry, when he died at 
Richmond, April 21, 1509, leaving behind him 
£1,800,000, worth £18,000,000 now. He was i 
lover of peace, the friend of the church, the patroi 
of scholarship and architecture as well as of com- 
merce and adventure. Uuder him the trading, 
class became powerful ; and the extortions of his 
lawyers, Dudley and Empson, did not touch the 
great mass of the people. See works by Bacon 
Gairdner (1889), Busch (trails. 1895), Temperley 
(1918), and Pollard’s Reign of Henry VII, (1918-14), 

Henry VIII., second son of Henry VII., was 
born at Greenwich, 28th June 1491, and ascended 
the throne in 1509. During the first yearn of his 
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Mg time: and liis accession to the throne was 
hailed with delight by such men as Colet, 
Erasmus, and More. Seven weeks later Henry 
married Catharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur’s 
widow— a step of tremendous consequence. As a 
member of the Holy League, formed by the pope 
and Spain against Louis XII., he in 1512 invaded 
France, and next year won the so-called Battle 
of Spurs, and captured Terouenne and Tournay. 
During his absence a greater triumph was gained 
in the defeat of the Scots at Flodden. It was in 
this French war that Wolsey became prominent. 

Bo early as 1514 he was, after the king, the first 
man iu the country. The chief aim of Wolsey 
and his master was to hold in equipoise France 
and Spain, and to win for England as arbiter an 
importance to which her own resources hardly 
entitled her. The support of England was ac- 
cordingly till 1525 given to Spain against France. 
The struggle between Charles V. and Francis pro- 
ceeded with varying success till, in 1525, Francis 
was brought to the verge of ruin by lus defeat and 
capture at Pavia As the ascendency thus gained 
by the emperor endangered the balance of power, 
England was now thrown into alliance with France. 

In 1521 the Duke of Buckingham, a descendant 
of Edward TIL, was executed on an almost 
groundless charge of treason. The same year 
Henry published his famous book on the Sacra- 
ments in reply to Luther, and received from 
Pope Leo X. the title borne by all Henry’s suc- 
cessors, ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ To enable him 
to play his part in continental affairs, Henry had 
frequent need of heavy supplies ; and Wolsey 
took on himself all the odium of excessive taxa- 
tion. Wolsey made himself still further odious 
by the suppression of all monasteries with less 
than seven inmates, devoting the revenues to 
educational purposes. In 1525 Henry’s expensive 
foreign policy again brought him into straits, anu 
Wolsey proposed an illegal tax, the Amicable Loan ; 
it met with the strongest opposition, and Wolsey 
was forced to abandon it. The turning-point m 
Henry’s reign is the moment when he determined 
that his marriage with Catharine of Aragon must 
be nullified. All her children, except Mary, had 
died in infancy, and Henry professed to see 
in this the judgment of Heaven on an unnatural 
alliance ; any doubt of the legitimacy of Mary 
might lead to a renewal of the civil wars ; further, 
Henry had set his affections on Anne Boleyn, 
a niece of the Duke of Norfolk. Pope Clement 
VII. was at first disposed to humour Henry, 
and in 1528 sent Cardinal Campeggio to England 
to try the validity of the marriage. The visit 
settled nothing; and the pope, under pressure 
from the emperor, revoked the case to the Roman 
curia. This impotent conclusion was the ruin of 
Wolsey who now found himself without a friend 
at home or abroad. In 1529 he was stripped of Ins 
goods and honours, and dismissed in disgrace; 
next year lie was summoned to London on a charge 
of high-treason, but died on the way. Despite 
the coldness of the pope, Henry was as deter- 
mined as ever on the divorce, and by humbling 
the clergy he thought he could bring the pope to 
terms. In 1531 the whole body of the clergy, on 
the same grounds as Wolsey, were declared guilty 
of treason under the law of prcemunire, and pur- 
chased pardon only by the payment of £118,840. 
He extorted from them his recognition as ‘ pro- 
tector and supreme head of the church and clergy 
of England,’ and in 1532 abolished the annates 
paid to the pope. Sir Thomas More, who had 
succeeded to the chancellorship, and who saw 
the inevitable end gf Henry’s policy, prayed to 
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be relieved o. the Great Seal. In further defiance 
of Rome, Henry (1533) was piivately married to 
Anne Boleyn. In 1534 it was enacted that all 
bishops should be appointed by a conge d'elire 
from the crown, and that all recourse to the 
bishop of Rome should be illegal. It was also 
enacted that the king’s marriage with Catharine 
was invalid, that the succession to the crown 
should lie with the issue of Henry’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, and that the king was the 
sole supreme head of the Church of England. To 
this last act Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More 
refused to swear, and both were executed next 
year. The supporters of Luther were treated 
with the same severity as those of the old church 
who refused to acknowledge the king in the place 
of the pope. To show that his quarrel was with the 
pope and not the church, and to proclaim l.is 
soundness in doctrine, Henry ordered (1537) the 
publication of the Bishops' Book or the Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man, strictly orthodox save on 
the headship of the pope. In the famous Statute 
of the Six Articles , known as the Bloody Statute, all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church of Rome 
are insisted on, with the severest penalties, as 
necessary articles of belief (1539). In 1535 Henry 
appointed a commission under Thomas Cromwell 
to report on the state of the monasteries for 
the guidance of parliament; and the document 
seemed to justify the most drastic dealing. An 
act was passed for the suppression of all monas- 
teries with a revenue under £200 a year— a high- 
handed and unpopular step. This, together with 
the fact that everywhere there was much misery 
by reason of tire land being extensively converted 
from agricultural to pastoral purposes, caused, 
the year after the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, a formidable insurrection m the 
northern counties, known as the Pilgrimage oj 
Grace. The revolt was crushed, and Henry next 
(1530) suppressed all the remaining monasteries. 
The bulk of the revenues passed to the crown and 
to those who had made themselves useful to the 
king. In 153G Queen Catharine died, and the same 
year Anne Boleyn herself was executed for infi- 
delity. The day after her execution Henry was 
betrothed to Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), wlm 
died leaving a son, afterwards Howard \ I. Anne 
of Cleves was chosen as the king’s fourth wile, in 
the hope of attaching the Protestant interest of 
Germany. Anne’s personal appearance proved 
so little to Henry’s taste that he consented to 
the marriage only on the condition that a divorce 
should follow speedily. Cromwell had made 
himself as generally detested as Wolsey. It was 
mainly through his action that Anne had been 
brought forward, and his enemies used Henry’s 
indignation to effect his ruin. Accused of higli- 
treason by the Duke of Norfolk, he was executed 
on a bill of attainder, without a trial (1540); and 
Henry married Catharine Howard, another niece 
of the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Before two 
years had passed Catharine suffered the same fate 
as Anne Boleyn, on the same charge ; and in July 
1543 Henry married his sixth wife, Catharine Parr, 
widow of Lord Latimer, who was happy enough to 
survive him. During all these years Henry s in- 
terest in the struggle between Francis and the 
emperor had been liept alive by the intrigues of 
France in Scotland. At length Henry and Francis 
concluded a peace (1540), of which Scotland also 
had the benefit. The execution of the young 
Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke of Norfolk, on a 
charge of high-treason, completes the long list of 
the judicial murders of Henry’s reign. Norfolk 
himself was saved from the same fate only by the 
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death of Henry himself, January 28, 1547. Henry 
Is apt to be judged simply as an unnatural 
monster, influenced by motives of cruelty and 
lust. Yet from first to last he was popular with 
all ranks of his people, and he inspired the most 
devoted affection of those in immediate contact 
with him. In point of personal morals he was 
pure compared with Francis and James V. of 
Scotland ; even in the shedding of blood he 
was merciful compared with Francis. Only a 
princo of the most imperious will could have 
effected the great ecclesiastical revolution. See 
Froude’s History of England (vols. I. — iv.). 
Brewer's Henry VIII. (ed. Gairdner, 1884), 
Creighton’s Wolsey (1888), Gasquet’s Dissolution 
of the English Monasteries (1889), A. F. Pollard’s 
Henry VIII. (Goupil Series, 1902), and Martin 
Hume's Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

Henry, Prince. See Henry Frederick. 

Henry the Lion (1129-95), Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, was the head of the Guelphs. 
After Bavaria (taken from his father) was re- 
stored to him (1154) by the Emperor Frederick 

1., his possessions extended from the North 
Sea and the Baltic to the Adriatic. His power 
and ambitious designs roused against him a 
league of princes in 11(30; but Henry was able 
to make head against his enemies till the emperor, 
alarmed, deprived him of his dominions and 
placed him under the ban of the empire in 1180. 
Ultimately he was reconciled to Frederick’s suc- 
cessor, Henry VI. He encouraged agriculture 
and tiie commerce of Hamburg and Lubeck, and 
founded Munich. See Life by A. L. Poole (1912). 

Henry ni. (1017-50), emperor, son of Conrad 

11., became king of the Germans in 1020, Duke 
of Bavaria in 1027, Duke of Swabia in 1038, and 
emperor in 1039. He resolutely maintained the 
imperial prerogatives of power, and encouraged 
the efforts of the Clugniac monks to reform the 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. In 1040 he put 
an end to the intrigues of the three rival popes 
by deposing all three and electing Clement II. in 
their stead. In 1042 he compelled the Duke of 
Bohemia to acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
empire. By repeated campaigns in Hungary he 
established the supremacy of the empire in 1044. 
Henry also stretched his authority over the Nor- 
man conquerors of Apulia and Calabria. He pro- 
noted learning and the arts, founded numerous 
monastic schools, and built many great churches. 
See German monograph by SteindorfT (1874-81). 

Henry IV. (1050-1106), emperor, elected king 
of the Germans in 1054, succeeded his father, 
Henry III., in 105(3, his mother being regent. 
About 1070 he began to act for himself. His 
first care was to break the power of the 
nobles ; but his measures provoked a rising of 
the Saxons, who in 1074 forced upon Henry 
humiliating terms. In 1075 he defeated them at 
Hohenburg, and then proceeded to take venge- 
ance upon the princes, secular and ecclesiastical, 
who had opposed him. The case of the latter 
gave Pope Gregory VI l. a pretext to interfere in 
the alfairs of Germany. This was the beginning 
of the great duel between pope and emperor 
already recorded under Gregory VII. In 1076 
Henry declared the pontiff deposed. Gregory re- 
taliated by excommunicating Henry. The king, 
seeing his vassals and princes falling away from 
him, hastened to Italy to make submission at 
Cai.ossa as a humble penitent, and in January 
1077 the ban of excommunication was removed. 
Having found adherents among the Lombards, 
Henry renewed the conflict, but w&b again ex- 


communicated. He thereupon appointed a no* 
pope, Clement III., hastened over the Alps ai3 
besieged Borne, and in 1084 caused himselr to fa 
crowned emperor by the antipope. In Germany 
during Henry's absence, three rival kings of tha 
Germans successively found support. But Henrv 
managed to triumph over them all. He had 
crossed the Alps for the third time ( 109 m to 
support Clement III., when he learned that hi* 
son Conrad had joined his enemies and been 
crowned king at Monza. Disheartened, he re. 
tired to Lombardy in despair, but at length 
returned (1097) to Germany. His second son 
Henry, was elected king of the Germans and heir 
to the empire. This prince, however was in 
duced to rebel by Pope Pascal II. ; he’ took the 
emperor prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate 
The emperor escaped and found safety at Li&ee* 
where he died, August 7, 1106. See German 
monographs by Floto (1855-57), Kilian (1886V 
and Meyer von Knonau (1890 et seq.). v " 


Henry H., king of France, born 81st March 
1519, married Catharine de’ Medici in 153 a 
and succeeded his father, Francis I., in I 647 
Immediately after his accession he proceeded ti 
oppress his Protestant subjects. Through the 
influence of the Guises he formed an alliance with 
Scotland, and declared war against England 
which ended in 1558 with the taking of Calais’ 
after that city had been 210 years an English 
possession. In 1552 he formed alliances with 
the German Reformers, and sent an army to aid 
Maurice of Saxony against the emperor. His 
troops captured Toul and Verdun, while Monk 
inorency seized Metz. In 1557 Guise’s design tq 
conquer Naples was frustrated by the generalship 
of Alva, whilst in the Low Countries Monk 
morency sustained a crushing defeat at St Quen- 
tin. These reverses were followed by the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrdsis (1559> Shortly afterwards 
Henry was accidentally wounded in a tournament 
by Montgomery, a Scottish nobleman, and died 
10 th July 1559. See works by Barre-Duparca 
(1887), Bourgiez (1891), H. N. Williams (1910). ^ 

Henry IH., king of France, third son of Henry 
II. and Catharine de’ Medici, was bom 19tli Sep. 
tember 1551. In 1569 he gained victories ovet 
the Protestants at Jarnac and Moncontour, and 
he took an active share in the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. I 11 1573 the intrigues of the queen- 
regent secured his election to the crown of 
Poland ; but in 1575 he succeeded his brother. 
Charles IX., on the French throne. His reign 
was a period of almost incessant civil war 
between Huguenots and Catholics, the Duke 
of Guise having formed the Holy League to 
assert the supremacy of Catholicism and secure 
the reversion of the throne to the Guises. Henry 
showed fickleness and want of courage in his 
public conduct ; and in private his life was spent 
in an alternation of dissolute excesses and wild 
outbreaks of religious fanaticism. In 1588 the 
assassination of the Duke of Guise roused the 
Catholics to the utmost pitch of exasperation; 
Henry threw himself into the arms of Henry of 
Navarre, and the two marched upon Paris at the 
head of a Huguenot army. But on 1st August 
1589 Henry was stabbed by a fanatical Dominican 
named Jacques Clement ; he died, the last of the 
House of Valois, on the following aay, nominating 
Henry of Navarre as his successor. See Freer’s 
Henry III. (1858). 

Henry IV., king of France and Navarre, was 
born at Pau, 18th December 1558, third son of 
Autoine de Bourbon and Jeanne d'Albret* h i tw 
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Of Henry, king of Navarre and Bearn. After his 
father’s death, his mother, a zealous Calvinist, 
had him carefully educated. In 1509 she took 
him to La Rochelle, and presented him to the 
Huguenot army, at whose head he fought at the 
battle of Jarnac. Henry was chosen chief of the 
Protestant party, and the third Huguenot war 
began. The peace of St Germain was followed 
by a marriage between Henry and Margaret of 
Valois, sister of Charles IX., in 1572, within less 
than a week of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Henry’s life was spared on condition of his pro- 
fessing himself a Catholic. Three years lie was 
virtually a prisoner at the French court, but in 
1576 escaped to Alengon. Having revoked his 
compulsory conversion, he resumed the command 
of the army, and gained signal advantages and a 
favourable peace. The death in 1584 of the Duke 
of Anjou made Henry presumptive heir to the 
crown, the succession to which was opened to him 
by the murder of Henry III. in 1589. As a Pro- 
testant he was obnoxious to most of the nation ; 
and finding that the Dukes of Lorraine and 
Savoy, and Philip II. of Spain, were prepared to 
dispute his claims, he retired to the south until 
he could collect more troops and money. His 
cause gradually gained strength through the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Leaguers, and in 1590 
he defeated the Duke of Mayenne at Ivry. In 
1593 he formally professed himself a member of 
the Church of Rome; this was followed by 
the speedy surrender of the most important 
cities of the kingdom, including Paris. In 1598 
peace was concluded between Spain and France 
by the treaty of Vervins ; and on 15th April of 
that year Henry signed an edict at Nantes by 
which he secured to Protestants liberty of con- 
science and impartial justice. Heretofore the re- 
mote provinces were at the mercy of governors 
and landed proprietors in the matter of taxes 
and compulsory services. These abuses Henry 
completely stopped, and by road-making opened 
up his kingdom to traffic and commerce, and 
established new sources of wealth and pros- 
perity. His great minister Sully reorganised 
the finances, and in ten years reduced the 
national debt from 330 millions to 50 millions 
of livres. On 14th May 1010, the day after the 
coronation of his second wife, Mary de’ Medici, 
and when about to set out to commence war in 
Germany, Henry was assassinated by a fanatic 
named Ravaillac, a tool of the Jesuits. Accord- 
ing to Henri Martin, Henry ‘remains the 
greatest, but above all the most essentially 
French, of all the kings of France.’ His un- 
bridled licentiousness was his worst fault. Be- 
sides the histories of France, Memoirs of Sully 
and others, see French monographs on Henry 
JV. by Perefixe (1061), Lescure (1873), Lacombe 
(1878), Guadet (1879), Anquoz (1887), and De la 
Ferriere (1890), and English ones by Freer (1S60- 
63), Willert (1894), and Blair (Pliila. 1894). 

Henry V. of Franck. See Chambord. 

Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), fourth 
son of Joao I., king of Portugal, and the English 
Philippa, a daughter of John of Gaunt, dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of Ceuta in 
1415 He took up his residence at Sagres, in 
Algarve: and during the war against the Moors 
his sailors reached parts of the ocean before 
unknown. He erected an observatory and a 
school for navigation, and despatched some of 
bis pupils on voyages of discovery resulting in 

the discovery of the Madeira Inlands , in 
Ozv^r'tr’a fimtiahta were now directed towardb the 


gold-producing coasts of Guinea ; and in 1483 
one of his mariners sailed round Cape Nun, and 
touched Cape Bojador. Next year another ex- 
pedition reached a point 120 miles beyond Cape 
Bojador; in 1440 Cape Blanco was reached. Up 
to this period the prince had borne the expense 
of these voyages himself; henceforth societies 
for the purpose were formed under his guidance. 
In 1440 Henry’s captain, Nuuo Tristam, doubled 
(’ape Verde, and in 144S Gonzalez Vallo discovered 
three of the Azores. Henry died in 1460, after 
his mariners had reached Sierra Leone. See 
books by Major (1SG8-77), Martins (trans. 1914). 

Henry Frederick (1594-1012), born at Stirling 
Castle, the elder son of James I., was created 
Duke of Rothesay in 1594, and Prince of Wales 
in 1010. His promising career was cut short by 
typhoid fever, though poisoning (even by the 
king liis father) was hinted at. 

Henry of Battenberg. See Battenbf.ro. 

Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester from 
1129, and legate from 1139, was King Stephen’s 
brother. He died in 1171. 

Henry of Huntingdon (c. 10S4-1165), about 
1109 became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, in 1139 
visited Rome. His Historia Anglonim comes 
down to 1154 (ed. by T. Arnold, 1879 ; trans. 1853). 

Henry the Minstrel. See Harry (Blind). 

Henry, Joseph, LL.D. (1797-1878), physicist, 
born at Albany, N.Y., became Instructor in 
mathematics there in 1820, in 1832 professor oi 
Natural Philosophy at Princeton, and in 1846 
first secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
With Henry’s name are associated discoveries iu 
electro-magnetism, electrical induction, meteor- 
ology, and acoustics. See Memorial (1S80) and 
his Scientific Writings (2 vols. I860). 

Henry, Matthew (1062-1714), was born at 
Broad Oak farmhouse, Flintshire (detached), the 
son of Philip Henry (1631-96), a minister ousted 
by the ‘ Act of Uniformity.’ In 16S7 lie became 
pastor of a dissenting congregation at Chester. 
In 1712 he removed to Hackney. His Exposition 
of the Old and New Testament (1710) was completed 
by others. See Life by Williams (1865), and bis 
father's Diaries and Letters (1882). 

Henry, Oliver, pen name of William Sydney 
Pori er (1862-1910), an American humorist, who, 
born at Greensboro, N. Carolina, was everything 
in turn, was imprisoned for embezzlement as a 
bank-teller (his guilt is questioned), settled iu 
New York in 1902 as a writer, and established 
himself as a master of the short story. 

Henry, Patrick (1736-99), born in Hanover 
county, Va., failed in store-keeping and in farm- 
ing, so turned lawyer in 1760, and first displayed 
liis great eloquence in pleading the cause of the 
people against an unpopular tax (1763). Soon he 
was foremost of American orators. A zealous 
patriot in the War of Independence, he delivered 
the first speech in the Continental congress 
(1774). In 1776 he carried the vote of the Virginia 
convention for independence, and became gover- 
nor of the new state. He was four times re- 
elected. In 1791 he retired from public life. See 
Life by W. W. Henry (3 vols. 1891). 

Henry, Robert (1718-90), born at St Ninians, 
studied at Edinburgh, and from 1768 till his death 
was a minister there. In his History of Britain 
(0 vols. 1771-93) he devoted chapters to the 
social aspects of successive periods ; but the work 
Is now of little value. 
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Henry, William (1774-1836), chemist, born 
at Manchester, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
practised in Manchester, but soon devoted him- 
self to chemistry. He wrote valuable papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions and Experimental 
Chemistry (1799 ; 11th ed. 1829). 

« Henryson, Robert (c. 1425-c. 1508), poet, is 
usually designated schoolmaster of Dunfermline, 
and was certainly a notary in 1478. His Testament 
of Cresseid is a kind of supplement to Chaucer’s 
poem on the same subject ; Robene and Makyne is 
the earliest Scottish specimen of pastoral poetry. 
Other works are a metrical version of thirteen 
Morall Fables of Esope and a feeble Orpheus and 
Eurydice. See Gregory Smith’s edition (1906-15), 
and Wood’s (1933). 

Henschel, Sir George (1850-1934), composer, 
conductor, singer, and pianist, born at Breslau, 
came to England in 1877, was naturalised in 
1890, and knighted 1914. — His first wife was the 
soprano-singer, Lillian June Bailey (1860-1901). 

Henslow, John Stevens (1796-1861), botanist, 
born at Rochester, was rector of Hitcham, 

Henslowe, Philip, a stage-manager, was origi- 
nally a dyer and starch-maker, but became in 
1584 lessee of the Rose theatre on the Bankside. 
From 1591 till his death in 1616 he was in part- 
nership with Edward Alleyn (q.v.), who married 
his step-daughter in 1592. Henslowe’s business 
diary from 1593 to 1609, preserved at Dulwich Col- 
lege (ed. with interpolations, &c., by J. P. Collier, 
1841 ; W. W. Greg, 1904-8), contains invaluable 
information about the stage of Shakespeare’s day. 

Henfcy, George Alfred, newspaper corre- 
spondent, writer from 1868 of numberless boys* 
books, and editor of the Union Jack, was born at 
Trumpington in 1832, educated at Westminster 
and Caius College, and died in 1902. 

Hepburn. See Bothwell and Setoun. 

Herac'lian, as prefect of Africa, rendered the 
Emperor Honorius good service during Alaric’s in- 
vasion ; but, revolting, invaded Italy, was defeated, 
and soon after was beheaded in Africa (413 a.d.). 

Heraclitus, Greek philosopher, was born at 
Ephesus in Asia Minor, flourished about 500 b.c., 
and died at sixty. Known as the ‘weeping 
philosopher’ in opposition to Democritus, he 
wrote a work On Natuw, of which only a few 
fragments remain. The fundamental tenets in 
his philosophy are that all things are in a con- 
stant flux of becoming and perishing, that fire is 
the primordial principle of all existence, and that 
the supreme law of existence is the harmony that 
results necessarily from the operations of universal 
reason. See Lassalle s monograph (2d ed. 1S92) 
and the edition of his fragments by By water (1877). 

Heraclius (c. 575-641), Byzantine emperor, 
born in Cappadocia, in 610 headed a revolt against 
Phocas, slew him, and mounted his throne. At 
this time the Avars threatened the empire on the 
north-west, and the Persians invaded it. Chosroes 
II. captured Damascus in 613, and in 614 Jeru- 
salem ; then all Syria, Egypt, and Asia Mluor were 
conquered. At length Heraclius, having in 620 
concluded a treaty with the Avars, in 622 took 
tlio field against the Persians, routed them in a 
Series of brilliant campaigns, won back his lost 
provinces, and shut up Chosroes in Ctesiphon 
(628). But soon the followers of MohAtnmed won 
from Heraclius nearly all he gained from the 
Persians, he meanwhile wasting his time in self- 
indulgence and theological disputes, flee French 
monograph by Drapeyron (1860). 

Htfrault do Stfohelles, Jean Marie ( 1760 - 04 ), 


French revolutionist of noble birth, attached 
himself to Dan ton, and like him was guillotined. 

Herbart, J ohakn Friedrich (1776-1841), philos. 
opher, born at Oldenburg, in 1805 was appointed 
extra-ordiuary professor of Philosophy at Gbttin. 
gen, in 1809 went to Konigsberg as Kant’s sue! 
cessor, but in 1833 returned to Gottingen* His 
works were collected by Hartenstein (1860-52 • 
new ed. 13 vols. 1883-93). He positsa multiplicity 
of ‘reals’ or things which possess in themselves 
absolute existence apart from apperception by ths 
mind of man. He rejects the notion of separate 
mental faculties ; and devised a statics and a 
dynamics of mind amenable to mathematical 
manipulation. His services to the science of 
education were conspicuous. See De Garmo’s 
Herbart and the Herbartians (1895), Felkin’s trans- 
lation of his Science of Education (1895), and lifer’s 
Introduction to Herbart' 8 Pedagogy (trans. 1890). 

Herbelot, BarthSlemy d’ (1625-95), orientalist, 
born in Paris, in 1092 became professor of Syrkw 
in the College de France. His Bibliothlmie Orien . 
tale (1697 ; 3d ed. 1777-83) is a universal dictionary 
of all knowledge known to the Orient. 1 

Herbert. ‘ Herbertus Camerarius ’ came over 
with the Conqueror ; seven or eight generations 
later the Herberts diverged into the Earls of 
Powis, the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the Her- 
berts of Muckross, and several untitled branches 
in England, Wales, and Ireland. Sir William 
Herbert of Raglan Castle, Monmouth, waa 
knighted in 1415 by Henry V. for his valour 
in the French wars. His eldest son, an adherent 
of the House of York, was created Earl of Pern- 
broke by Edward IV. in 1468, but was captured 
by the Lancastrians and beheaded 28th JnU 
1469. His son William (1460-91) in 1479 ex- 
changed the earldom of Pembroke for that of 
Huntingdon. The title of Earl of Pembroke waa 
restored in 1551 to Sir William Herbert (c. 1601- 
70), the son of an illegitimate son of the first 
earl. The new earl was one of the most in- 
fluential men of his time. By his wife, a sister 
of Catharine Parr, he had a son, Henry, second 
earl (c. 1534-1601), to whose countess, Marv 
(c. 1555-1021), her brother, Sir Philip Sidney 
dedicated Ins Arcadia. It has been attempted to 
identify Shakespeare’s ‘W. H ’ the ‘onlie be- 
getter* of the Sonnets , with William Herbert, 
third earl (1580-1630), who succeeded in 1621 
Philip, fourth earl (1584-1650), Lord Chamberlain 
to Charles I. 1626-41, and then Chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, was also in 1605 made Earl 
of Montgomery. Thomas, eighth earl (1656-1783), 
was Lord High Admiral under Queen Anne. 
Lord Herbert of Lea was a younger son of the 
eleventh earl ; and his son George (1850-951 
became (1862) thirteenth Earl of Pembroke and 
tenth Earl of Montgomery. With George Henry 
Kingsley, M.D., he wrote South Sea Bubble* ( 1872). 
The Earls of Carnarvon (q.v.) descend from the 
eighth Earl of Pembroke. 


Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cher* 
bury, soldier, statesman, poet, and philosopher, 
was born 8d March 1588 at By ton in Shropshire! 
In 1599, before he had quite quitted his studies 
at University College, Oxford, he married an 
heiress four years older than himself. At James 
Ls coronation he was made a knight of the 
Bath ; in 1608 he visited France, and Tn 1610 was 
at the recapture of Jiilich. In 1614 he was with 
Maurice of Orange, travelled through Germany 
and Italy, and got into trduble attempting tn 
recruit Protestant soldiers in Languedoc for the 
Duke of Savoy. Made a member of the PiWy i 
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council, he was sent to France as ambassador 
11619) and tried negotiation between Louis XIII. 
and his Protestant subjects. He was in 1024 
made a peer of Ireland, and in 1029 of England 
with the title of Baron Herbert of Cherbury. 
When the Civil War broke out he at first sided 
very half-heartedly with the Royalists, but in 
1044 surrendered to the Parliamentarians. He 
died in London, 20th August 1048. His De Ventate 
is an anti-empirical theory of knowledge. His 
De Religion* Gentilium (1045) proves that all reli- 
cions recognise five main articles — that there is a 
supreme God, that he ought to be worshipped 
that virtue and purity are the main part of that 
worship, that sins should be repented of, and that 
there are rewards and punishments in a future 
state. Hence Herbert came to be reckoned the 
first of the deistical writers. The Expeditio Buck- 
inghami Duels ( 1050) is a vindication of the ill- fated 
Rochelle expedition. The ill-proportioned Life and 
Raigne of King Henry VI II. (i049) is by no means 
accurate. His Autobiography, a brilliant picture of 
the man and of contemporary manners, is a master- 
piece in its kind, but is disfigured by overweening 
self-glory. The Poems , Latin and English, reveal a 
representative of the ‘ metaphysical ’ school. See 
Remusat’s monograph on him (1874), C. Guttlers 
on his philosophy (1897), Churton Collins s (1881) 
and Moore Smith’s (1923) editions of the Poems, 
Sir Sidney Lee’s of the Autobiography (1886). 

Herbert, George, poet, was born in Mont- 
gomery Castle, Wales, 3d April 1593. His eldest 
brother was Lord Herbert of Cherbury. t rom 
Westminster he passed in 1609 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1614 was elected a fellow, and was 
Public Orator 1619-27. He looked for advance- 
ment at court, but, by the gift of a prebendl of 
Lincoln (1626) and the friendship of Nicholas 
Ferrar, became drawn towards a religious life, 
and in 1630, the year after his marriage, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Bemerton near Salisbury. 
He held it only three years, being buried 3d 
March 1633. His Country Parson is doubtless a 
picture of himself; The Temple, or Sacred Poeins 
and Private Ejaculations^ printed in 1633), contains 
some of the purest pious verse in the language. 
See his Works in Prose and Verse, with the Life 
by Izaak Walton, and notes by Coleridge (1840) i; 
either editions by Grosart (1 874), Shortliouse (1882), 
and Palmer (1920); Lives by J. J. Daniell (1898), A. 
G. Hyde (1906) ; and Bibliography by Palmer(1911). 

Herbert, John Rogers (1810-90), historical 
and religious painter, was born at Maldon, about 
1840 turned Catholic, and was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1841, an R.A. in 1846. 

Herbert, Sidney, Lord Herbert of Lea, 
statesman, son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke 
by his second wife, was born at Richmond, 16th 
September 1810. Educated at Harrow and Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1832 he was elected Conserva- 
tive M.P. for South Wilts, and was Peel’s Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty from 1841 to 1845, when he 
became Secretary-at-war. He opposed Cobden’s 
motion for a select committee on the corn laws. 
In 1852 he was again Secretary-at-war under 
Aberdeen, and the sufferings of the army before 
Sebastopol were laid in a great degree at his 
door. He was for a few weeks Palmerston’s 
Colonial Secretary in 1855, and his Secretary-at- 
war in 1859. Great improvements in the sanitary 
condition and education of the forces, the amal- 
gamation of the Indian with the imperial army, 
and the organisation of the volunteer movement 
signalised his army administration. After he 
resigned he was called (1861) to the Upper House 


as Baron Herbert of Lea. He died 2d August 
1861. See his Life by Lord Stan more (1906). 

Herculano de Carvalho, Alexandre (1810- 
77), Portuguese poet and prose-writer. 

Herd, David (1732-1810), an Edinburgh clerk, 
born at Marvkirk in Kincardine, editor of Ancient 
Scottish Ballads (1776 ; new ed. by Hecht, 1905). 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, critic and poet, 
was born at Mohrungen in East Prussia, 25tU 
August 1744, studied at Konigsberg, and there 
got to know Kant and Hamann. In 1764 he 
became teacher in a school and assistant-pastor 
in a church at Riga. Between 1766 and 1769 lie 
wrote two works, in which he maintained that 
the truest poetry is the poetry of the people. 

In 1769 he made the acquaintance of Goethe at 
Strasburg ; in 1770 was appointed court-preacher 
at Buckeburg, and in 1776 first preacher in 
Weimar. He died 18th December 1803. Herder’s 
love for the songs of the people, for human 
nature unadulterated, found expression in an 
admirable collection of folk-songs, Stimmen der 
Volker in Liedern (1778-79), a work on the spirit of 
Hebrew poetry (1782-83; trails. 1833), a tieatise 
on the influence of poetry on manners (1778) ; 
in oriental mythological tales, in parable.s and 
legends, in his version of the Cxd (1805), and 
other works. The supreme importance of the 
historical method is fully recognised in these 
and a book on the origin of language (17 1 2), and 
especially in his masterpiece, Ideen zur Gesc/nchte 
der Menschheit (1784-91 ; trans. 1800), which is 
remarkable for its anticipations and adumbra- 
tions of evolutionary theories. Man is the crown- 
ing work of the universe ; he is also the first link 
in a still higher series of existences. His last 
works were the Humanitatsbriefe (1793-97) and an 
ill-advised polemic against Kant. His works hav« 
been edited by Suplian (32 vols. 18/7-1909). See 
Erinnerungen, by Herder’s widow (1830); Herder s 
Lebensbild, by his son (1846-47) ; various collec- 
tlons of his Letters ; and books by Haym (1880- 
85), Joret (1875), Nevinson (1884), Kuhnemann 
(2nd ed. 1912), Burkner (1904), McEachran(1940). 

Herdman, Robert (1829-88), portrait and sub- 
ject painter, born at Rattray near Blairgowrie, in 
1847 came to Edinburgh, and was elected an 
A.R.S.A. in 1858, an R.S.A. in 1863. 

Heredia, Jos6 Maria de (1842-1905), French 
sonneteer, was born near Santiago in Cuba, but 
completed his studies in Paris, and made it Ins 
home In 1895 he was admitted to the Academy. 
See Gosse’s Critical Kit-kats (1913), and E. R. Tay- 
lor’s translation of his Sonnets (San Fran. 1897). 

Hereford, Earls of. See Bohun. 

Hereward, commonly called Hereward the 
Wake, was a Lincolnshire squire who held the 
Isle of Ely against William the Conqueror in 
1070-71. When William had succeeded in pene- 
trating to the English camp of refuge, Hereward 
cut his way through to the fastnesses of the 
swampy fens northwards. The noble lineage 
assigned him in Kingsley’s romance of Hereward 
the IFate (1866) has been shown by Freeman to be 
destitute of foundation. See a monograph by 
General Harward (1896). 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, born in 1880 at Phila- 
delphia, studied art, but made his name by 
Mountain Blood (1915) and other novels and 
short stories. 

Heriot, Geo roe, born at Edinburgh 15tli June 
1563, started business as a goldsmith in 1686, 
and was in 1597 appointed goldsmith to Anne of 
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peuraark, and soon after to James VI. Heriot 
followed James to London, where, as court- 
/eweiier and banker, he amassed considerable 
riches. He died 12th February 1624, and be- 
£23,625 to found a hospital or school 
in Edinburgh for sons of poor burgesses. ‘Jingling 
Qeordie ’ figures in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. See 
Steven’s History of Heriot' s Hospital (1859). 

Her'komer, Sir Hubert von (knighted 1907), 
was born at Waal in Bavaria in 1849, the son of a 
wood-carver who took him to the United States in 
1851, and to England in 1857. He studied art at 
Southampton, Munich, and South Kensington, 
and in 1870 settled in London, where, besides 
painting industriously, he worked for the Graphic. 
His best picture is ‘The Last Muster’ (1875); 
and many of his portraits are famous. In 1879 he 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1885 and 1889 Slade 
professor at Oxford, and in 1890 an R. A. Besides 
founding a school of art at Bushey, he applied him- 
self to the work of the engraver, wood -carver, 
iron-smith, architect, magazine-writer, playwright 
and composer, singer and actor. He died March 
31, 1914. See his The Herkomers (1910-11). 

Hermann. See Arminius. 

Hermann, Johann Gottfried Jakob (1772- 
1848), born at Leipzig, from 1803 was professor 
there of Eloquence and Poetry. He wrote on 
classical metre, Greek grammar, &c., and left 
Opuscula (1827-77)- See Lives by Jahn (1849) and 
Kochly (1874). — Another classical scholar, Karl 
Friedrich Hermann (1804 - 55), was born at 
Frankfort, and died at Gottingen. 

Hermas, who as the author of the early 
Christian treatise called the Shepherd is usually 
reckoned one of the Apostolic Fathers, may have 
been the brother of Pius I., Bishop of Rome in 
142-57, and written during the episcopate of his 
brother. There has, however, arisen a tendency 
to throw the date of the Shepherd back to 
the beginning of the century. The treatise con- 
tains little positive dogmatic teaching, but is an 
interesting monument of early Christian thought. 
There is a good Latin and Greek edition by 
Gebhardt and Harnack (1877). See also Zahu, 
Der Hirt des Hermas (1868). 

Hermes, Georg (1775-1831), Roman Catholic 
philosopher, born at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, 
became theological professor at Munster in 1807, 
and in 1819 at Bonn. In Die Innere Wahrheit des 
Vhristentums (1805), Philosophische Einleitung in 
die Christkatholische Theologie (1819), and Christ - 
katholische Dogmatik (1834-36), he sought to base 
the Catholic faith and doctrines on a critical 
theory of knowledge like Kant’s. The Hermesian 
method departed widely from the old text-books 
of the schools ; and although his substantial or- 
thodoxy was not questioned, his doctrines were 
condemned by a papal brief in 1835 as heretical, 
and his followers were deprived of their chairs. 
See works by Esser (1832), Elvenich (1886), 
Ntedner (1839), and Stupp (1845). [ Hefmays .] 

Hero, a priestess of Aphrodite, whose lover 
Leander nightly swam the Hellespont to visit 
her, but was drowned one stormy night, where- 
upon Hero threw herself into the sea. 

Hero of Alexandria, mathematician, of the 2d 
century a.d. invented many machines, among 
them Hero’s fountain, the teolipile, and a double 
forcing-pump used for a fire-engine. Teubner 
published his works (1899 et scq .).— A so-called 
Hero the Younger wrote on mechanics and 
astronomy at Constantinople about 988 a.d. 

Herod, the name of a family which rose to 


power in Judaea in the century b.c. : they were ni 
Idumean descent, but Jewish in religion. HeRon 
the Great, second son of Antipater, procurator 
of J udaea, was born 72 or 62 b.c. , and in 47 wm 
made governor of Galilee; ultimately he and 
his elder brother were made jolnt-tetrarcha of 
Judaea. Displaced by Antigonus of the Haa 
monean dynasty, he fled to Rome, where he 
obtained, through Antony, a full recognition or 
his claims, and became tetrarch of Judaea, 40 b.o 
On Antony’s fall lie secured the favour of Auffn«l 
tus, and obtained the title of king of Judaea in 
31 b.c. ; his reign was stained with cruelties and 
atrocities. Every member of the Hasmonefln 
family, and even those of his own blood fell a 
sacrifice to his jealous fears ; and latterly the 
lightest suspicion sufficed as the ground for 
wholesale butcheries. The slaughter of the iuno- 
cents at Bethlehem is quite in keeping with hia 
character, but is not alluded to by Josephus • so 
was his ordering the death of his wife Mariamna 
and his two sons by her. Herod’s one eminent 
quality was his love of magnificence iu architect 
ture. He inajried ten wives, by whom he had 
fourteen children. He died in 4 b.c., the tru« 
year of the Nativity. — His son, Herod Aktipas 
was by his will named tetrarch of Galilee 
and Peraea. He divorced his first wife in order 
to marry Herodias, the wife of his half-brother 
Philip— a union against which John the Ban 
tist remonstrated at the cost of his life n 
was when Herod Antipas was at Jerusalem for 
the passover that Jesus was sent before him bv 
Pilate for examination. He afterwards made a 
journey to Rome in the hope of obtaining the 
title of king; he not only failed, but, through 
the intrigues of Herod Agrippa, was banisliid 
to Lugdunum (Lyons), where he died.— Herod 
Agrippa I., son of Aristobulus and Berenice and 
grandson of Herod the Great, was educated and 
lived at Rome until his debts compelled him to 
take refuge in Idumea. From this period almost 
to the death of Tiberius he suffered a variety of 
misfortunes, but, having formed a friendship with 
Caligula, he received from him four tetrarchies 
and after the banishment of Herod Antipas that 
of Galilee and Perea. Claudius added to his 
dominions Judaea and Samaria. He was eaten 
of worms at Caesarea, 44 a.d.— His son, Herod 
Agrippa II. (27-100 a.d.), was at Rome when 
his father died. Claudius detained him, and re- 
transformed the kingdom Into a Roman province. 
In 53 he received nearly all his paternal posses- 
sions, which were subsequently enlarged by Nero. 
Agrippa spent great sums in adorning Jerusalem! 
He did all in his power to dissuade the Jews ftom 
rebelling. When Jerusalem was taken he went 
with his sister to Rome, where he became prator. 
It was before him Paul made his defence. 

Herodas. See Herondas. 

Herodes Atticus (c. 107-177 a.d.), a Greek 
orator, was born and died at Marathon, won 
Hadrian’s favour, and was summoned to Rome in 
140 by Antoninus Pius. See French monogranh 
by Vidal Lablache (1871). 

Herodian (c. 170-240 a.d.), a Greek historian, 
who was born in Syria, and lived in Rome. His 
Histoid, in eight books, horn the death of Marcus 
Aurelius (180) to the accession of Gordian HI. 
(238), is fairly trustworthy. See editions by 
Bekker (1855) and Mendelssohn (1888). 

Herod'otus, * the father of history,* was bom 
between 490 and 480 b.c. at HaHcarnassuva 

Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor. . When 
the colonies were freed from the Persian 
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he left his native town, aud travelled m Asia 
Minor the Aegean islands, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace the coasts of the Black Sea, Persia, Tyre, 
Egypt,’ and Cyrene. In 443 b.c. the colony of 
Thurii was founded by Athens on the larentine 
Gulf, and Herodotus joined it. From Thurn lie 
visited Sicily and Lower Italy. He died about 
425 b c On his travels, his zeal in collecting 
information and making inquiries, historical, 
geographical, ethnological, mythological, and ar- 
chaeological, was extraordinary. His history was 
designed to record not only the wars but the 
causes of the wars between Greece and the bar- 
barians. Beginning with the conquest of the 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor by the Lydian 
king Croesus, he gives a historv of Lydia, and 
then passes to Persia, Babylon, and Egypt. In 
books v. to ix. we have the history ot the two 
Persian wars. The work of Herodotus is to the 
bald, brief, disconnected notes of his predecessors 
what the work of Homer was to the poems of 
his predecessors. Few writers have so many 
devoted personal friends as Herodotus counts 
amongst his readers— he is simple, frank, talka- 
tive, amiable, and respect-worthy. For, though 
doubts have been expressed as to his honesty, e.g. 
by Professor Sayce, ho never says what he does 
not believe. He did not believe all that he was 
told, though he did believe sometimes tilings 
which were not true. The editio princeps is by 
Aldus (1502). The best critical editionsaro those 
by Gaisford (1824) and Stein (18001, and of books 
iv-ix by Macau (1895-1908). The best Latin com- 
mentary is that of Balir (1856); the best German, 
of Stein (1877) ; the best English, How and \V ells 
(1012). See translations by Rawlinson (4tn ed. 
1880), G. C. Macaulay (1890), Godley (1921-24), and 
B.R. (1584, reprinted 1926), Sayce s edition of 
books i.-iii. (1883) ; and Glover s Lectures (1924). 

Harold, Louis Joseph Ferdinand (1791-1833), 
composer, born at Paris, wrote many operas, 
among them Zampu (1831) and Le Pre aux Clcrcs 
(1832). See Life by Jouvin (1868). [Ay-rauld. J 

Herondas, or Hero'oas, a Greek poet of the 
3d century b.c., of whose Mimiambi, pictures of 
Greek life in dialogue, some 700 verses were dis- 
covered on an Egyptian papyrus in the British 
Museum in 1891 (edited by Knox, 1922). 

Heroph'ilus (fio. 300 b.c.), a founder of the 
medical school of Alexandria, born at Clialcedon. 

Herostratus in 356 b.c. fired the templeof Diana 
at Ephesus, thereby to immortalise lus name. 

Herrera, Antonio de (1549-1625), a Spanish 

historian, born at Cuellar near Segovia, wiote 

a history of Castilian Exploits in the Pacific (1601 
?6 - trans. by John Stevens, 1725), a description 
of the West Indies, a history of England and 
Scotland in the time of Mary Stuart, &c. 

Herrera, Fernando de (c. 1534-97), Spanish 
- lyric poet, born at Seville, took orders. Many of 
his love-poems are remarkable for tender feeln 2g» 
while his odes display a lofty e . nt ^nsiasm. H 
wrote a prose history of the war m Cyprus (lo< -), 
and translated from the Latin of Stapleton a Life 
of Sir T. More (1592). [ Erray'ra .] 

Herrera Francisco, ‘ the Elder (15 < 6-165 ), 
pa hi ter, born in Seville, Pamtedhistori^lpieces 
wine-shops, fairs carnivals and the 1 ike H 
soil Francisco, ‘ the Younger (1622-88), doth 
at Seville worked at Rome, but was ultimately 
to the king at Madrid. His best works are 
a fresco ‘The Ascension,’ in tlie Atoeha church m 
Madrid,’ and ‘St Francis,’ in Seville cathedral. 

Berriok, Robert, bom in London, was baptised 


24th August 1591, and in 1613-17 studied at St 
John’s and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. His ‘ wild, 
unbaptised rhymes' quickly earned him the 
friendship of Ben Jonson and his ring of hilarious 
spirits in London. In 1629 he took orders and 
was presented to the Devon living of Dean Prior 
near Totnes. In 1647 the Puritan supremacy 
ejected him, but he resumed his duties in August 
1662, and died in October 1674 Herrick s one 
volume of verse contained the Hctpc'ndes (1048) 
and Noble Numbers (1647). The last is a^collci-- 
tion of professedly religious poetry ; the former, 
a group of lyrical poems addressed to contem- 
poraries, amatory poems, epithalamia, epigrams, 
fairy poems, and short occasional odes and poems 
on all kinds of subjects, of which sixty - two 
had already appeared in JFil’s Recreations (1640). 
The whole embrace more than 1200 poems or 

various lengths, many of which are among the most 

exquisite examples of lyrical art in English, e.g. 
‘The Mad Maid s Song/ ‘The Night Piece to Julia, 
‘Gather ye rose-buds,’ ‘To Daffodils, Cheiry 
Ripe,' ‘Bid me to live,’ and (though much cf 
his religious poetry is weak) such masterpieces 
as ‘The Litany,’ ‘Jephthahs Daughter, and 
^Lord, Thou hast give,! me a cell.’ See editions 
hv NotT (1810) Lord Dundrennan (1823), Hazlitt 
CL869)/(3rosart (3 vols. 1876), Pollard (18 9 1 am 
lQO'iV Saintsburv (1893), Moorman (1915), Moor 
man s Robert Hnrick (1910), Gosse’s Seventeenth- 
centui'y Studies (new ed. 1913). a Gei man uor y 
Hale (1892), a French by Delattre (1912). 

Herries, John Charles (1778-1855), a Tory 
statesman, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1827 
and War Secretary in 1834-35. See Life (1880). 

Herring, John Frederick (1795-1865), painter 
of sporting scenes. See Muir’s Catalogue (1894). 

Herriot, Edouard, French Radical-Socialist 
leader, born in 1872 at Troyes, was Mayor of Lyons 
in 1905 et seq ., Premier in 1924-2o, 1926 (for one 
day), and 1932, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies 1925, 1936, 1938-42, and in 1942-45 
prisoner of Vichy and of the Nazis. He wrote on 
Mme. R6camier (1904, 1934), &c. [Err-ee-oh.] 
Herschel, Sir William, born at Hanover, 15th 
November 1738, son of a bandsman , visited E ngland 
in 1755 as oboist in the Hanoverian Guards band ; 
in 1766 he became an organist and teacher of music 
at Bath. Taking up astronomy, he made ' (} 773-74) 
a reflecting telescope, with which in 1 < 81 he dis- 
covered the planet UranuSjCalled by him Georgium 
Sidus. ’ In 1782 he was appointed private astrono- 
mer to George III. ; and at Slough near Windsor, 
assisted by his sister Caroline, he continued his 
researches. Knighted in 1816, he died 25th August 
1822. He greatly added to our knowledge of the 
solar system, of the Milky Way, and of the nebulae ; 
he discovered, besides Uranus and two of its 
satellites, two satellites of Saturn, the rotation of 
Saturn’s ring, the period of rotation ot Saturn, and 
the motions of binary stars ; and made a famous 
catalogue of double stars, &c. In 1 erected 

a telescope 40 feet long. See 'fives E *J ?* 

Holden (1S81), J. Sime (1900); and Lady Lubbock s 
Henchel Chronicle (1933), winch deals also with 
his sister Caroline Lucretia, born 16th March 
1750?who came to England in 1772 to live with 
her brother at Bath. Acting as his assistant she 
made independent observations, and discovered 
ei^ht comets and several nebulae and clusters 

of° stars. In 1798 she P^fo^? hed r ,^ star J ca f al °^ e ,- 
She returned to Germany in 18-2, and died 9th 
January 1848 See her Memoir and Corre - 
spnmle let, edited b v Mrs Herschel 
John Frederick William Herschel, the only 
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bod of Sir William, was born at Slough, 7th March 
1792, and educated at Eton and St John’s, Cam- 
bridge, wherein 1813 he was senior wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman. His first publication was 
on the Calculus of finite differences (1820). Tak- 
ing seri ouBly to astronomy from 1822, he re- 
examined and greatly enlarged his father's 
catalogues of nebulae, clusters of stars, and double 
stars, giving the results to the Royal Society in 
1833 ; and in 1834-38 (results published 1847) he 
completed the work by surveying the southern 
heavens from the Cape. His treatises on Sound 
and Light appeared in the Encyclopedia Metro - 
politana (1830-31); his Astronomy (1831) and 
Natural Philosophy in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia . 
He was made a knight (1831), a baronet (1838), 
and a D.C.L. of Oxford (1839), and was Master of 
the Mint (1850-55). His articles on Meteorology, 
Physical Geography, and Telescope, contributed 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica , were published 
separately ; and his Popular Lectures and 
Collected Addresses are well-known works. 
Herschel was a distinguished chemist, and at- 
tained important results in photography. His 
researches on the undulatory theory of light were 
very valuable. Profoundly interested in poetry, 
he made translations from Schiller and from the 
Iliad. He died 12th May 1871, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Miss Clerke’s The 
Herschels (1896). [Her'shel.] 

Hertz, Henrik (1798-1870), Danish poet, was 
bom and died in Copenhagen. Gjengangerbrevene 
(‘ Letters of a Ghost ,’ 1830) was a rhymed satirical 
poem. His best dramas are Svend Dvring’s Hus 
(1837) and Kong Rents Datter (1845; often trans.). 

Hertz, Joseph Herman (1872-1946), Zionist 
leader, was bom in Hungary. Educated in the 
U.S., in 1913 he became Rabbi of the Hebrew 
Congregations of the British Empire. 

Hertz, Heinrich (1857-94). a physicist who 
investigated the connection between light and 
electricity, was bom at Hamburg. 

Hertzog, James Barry Munnik (1866-1942), 
Dutch South African politician, was born at 
Wellington, Cape Colony. He was a Boer general 
in 1899-1902, and in 1910 became minister of 
justice in the first Union government. In 1913 he 
founded the Nationalist party, advocating, in 
opposition to Botha and Smuts, complete South 
African independence, and in the First World 
War opposed co-operation with Britain. As 
premier in 1924-39, in coalition with Labour 
1924-29, with Smuts in a United Party 1933-39, 
he renounced his earlier secessionism, but on the 
outbreak of the Second World War declared for 
neutrality, was defeated, lost office, and in 1940 
retired. 

Herv6, properly Florimond Ronger( 1825-92), 
French composer (from 1848) of light operas. 

Hervey, James (1714-58), born at Harding- 
stone near Northampton, succeeded to his father’s 
livings of Weston-Favell and Collingtree. Among 
his works (Calvinistic in tone) are Meditations 
and Contemplations (1746), including his famous 
4 Meditations among the Tombs * ; Contemplations 
on the Night (1747) ; and Theron and Aspasio 
(1755). See his Life and Letters (1760). 

Hervey, John (1665-1751), WhigM.P. for Bury 
St Edmunds from 1694, was in 1703 created 
Baron ncrvey of Ickworth,ln 1714 Earl of Bristol. 
See his Letter Books and Diary (4 vols. 1896). 

Hervieu, Paul Ernest (1857-1915), dramatist, 
novelist, and Academician (1900), born at Neuilly. 
wrote L’Enigme, Le Didale , and other powerful 
piices d thise . 

Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Karl Eb erhard 
( 1706-1884), Prussian general, served In the war 


of liberation, in 1864 captured Alaen, and in iasa 
contributed to the victories ending with KOnEr 
grata. In 1870 he was made governor of the Rhin* 
provinces, in 1871 a field-marshal. [Her-vart 1 
Herwegh, Georg (1817-75), a German revolu- 
tionary poet, was born at Stuttgart. I Her -vain hi 
Hen, Henri (1806-88), Jewish pianist and 
composer, born at Vienna, was professor of Musln 
at the Paris Conservatoire ( 1 842-74). FHairLr i 
Hen, Henriette (1764-1847), a Berlin Jewel* 
(Christian from 1817) of great beauty and culture 
wife of Markus Herz (1747-1803), doctor and 
philosopher. Her house was an intellect™* 
centre. See Life by FOrst (2nd ed. 1868) and 
BOrne’s letters to her (1861). 1 n<l 

Herzen, Alexander (1812-70), born at Mos- 
cow, was imprisoned in 1834 for his revolutionary 
socialism. In 1847 he left Russia for Paris and 
in 1851 settled in London, becoming a powerful 
propagandist by his novels and treatises, and by 
the smuggling into Russia of his paper KolokZi 
( 4 The Bell He died in Paris. Mrs Garnett 
translated his Memoirs (6 vols. 1924-27). 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904), Jewish journalist 

and dramatist, founder of political Zionism was 
born at Budapest but lived mostly in Vienna 
Herzog, Johann Jakob (1805-82), theologian 
born at Basle, became professor at Lausanne 
(1830), Halle (1847), Erlangen (1854), and edited 
the great Realencyklopadxe fur ProtestantiscAe 
Theologie und Kirche (22 vols. 1854-68 ; 3rd ed 
by Hauck, 1896-1913 j English abridged ed. bv 
Schaff, 3 voIb. 1882-84). y 

Heselrige. See Haselrig. 

Hesiod, an early Greek poet, seemingly some- 
what later than Homer, was born in Ascra, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon, probably in the 8th 
century B.C. The Works and Days is generally 
considered to consist of two originally distinct 
poems, one preaching up honest labour and de- 
nouncing corrupt and unjust judges ; the other 
containing advice as to the days lucky or unlucky 
for the farmer’s work. The Theogony teaches the 
origin of the universe out of Chaos and the 
history of the gods. Critics are not agreed 
whether the unity of the poems is the work of the 
original composer, disturbed by interpolations 
or Is the work of some late editor harmonising 
lays originally unconnected. Hesiod’s poetry Is 
not very poetical, but the Works and Days gives 
an invaluable picture of the Greek village com- 
munity in the 8th century B.C., and the Theogony 
is of importance to the comparative mythologiat. 
The first edition of Hesiod appeared In 1493. See 
editions by Schumann (1869), Paley (1883), Slttl 
'1890), Rzach (1902); trans. by A. W. Mair 
.1908) ; Homeric Hymns t <fec. (with trans., Loeb. 
Lib., 1915). 

Hess ( Walther Richard) Rudolf, Nazi leader 
born in 1894 at Alexandria, Egypt, took part in 
the abortive Munich rising (1923) and, having 
shared Hitler’s imprisonment and, it is said 
taken down from him Mein Kampf ; became in 
1934 his deputy as party leader and in 1939 Ms 
successor-designate, after GOring, as Piihrer, 
In 1941, on the eve of Germany’s attack on 
Russia, he flew alone to Scotland (Eaglesham), 
without effect pleaded the cause of a negotiated 
Anglo-German peace, and was held as prisoner 
of war. Tried at NOrnberg in 1948, he was con- 
demned to life Imprisonment. 

Hesychius, a 4th century Greek grammarian of 

Alexandria, compiled & useful Greek lexicon. 

Hesychius of Miletus wrote a work on the 
eminent Greek writers and a universal history 
down to 618 a.d. [He-zik'i-us.] 

Heuglin, Theodor von (1824-76), n WOrttenj- 
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fiercer who travelled in the Eastern Sudan, Abys- 
S &c., and in 1870-71 visited Spitsbergen. 

Hevelius, Johannes (1611-87), astronomer and 

brewer, was born and died at Danzig. 

Hewitson, William Chapman (1806-78), born 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 1848 at Oatlands 
Park Surrey, collected, depicted, and wrote 
Sbout butterflies, birds' eggs, &c. 

Hewlett, MAURICE Henry (1861-1023), born 
in London, Keeper of Land Revenue Records 
m 896 - 1900 ), made his name by his historical 
romance The Forest Lovers (1898) ; but his poem 
The Song of the Plow (1916) is perhaps his best 

W Heydebrand und der Lasa, Ernst yon (1850- 
1924), German Conservative leader, as un- 
crowned king of Prussia/ voiced Junkerdom. 

Hevdrich, Reiniiard ( der Henker , the hang- 
rrmrJ- 1904-42), Nazi terrorist, born at Halle, as 
a youth jo^ed the violent anti-Weimar ‘ Free 

Corns ’ in 1931 had to quit the navy, and, turn- 
incVazi rose to be second in command of the 
sefret police? and presently was charged with 
subduing Hitler’s war-occupied countries. In 
1941 hewas made deputy-protectorof Bohemia 
and Moravia, but nextyear was strack 
his terror career by Czech assassins. In tne 

murtoous “prisala, W village -as razecUnd 

every man put to death, [marten, cn »» 

‘ -px-TEn DD. (1599-1662), born at Bur- 

fonl O^fordshlre, was deprived of his preferments 
underthe Commonwealth, but after the Restora- 

tion became sub-dean of Westminster. He \^o 
a Life of Laud, cosmographies, histones ofEng- 
fand, of the Reformation, and °/ Q th r 
terians, and anti-Puritan pamphlets. [Hay'lxn.] 

Heyn, Piet. See Heijn. 

Heyne, Christian Gottlob ( 172 ^®J 2 ^^ > , r 0 n 
at Chemnitz, in 1763 became professor of Elo- 
quence at Gbttingen. He . edi Jf.^ /7 Vl f 1 g iL? d See 
Apollodorus, and Homer s Iliad (1802). bee 

Carlvle's Miscellanies. [Hineh . ] . 

Hevse Paul Johann von (1830-1914), poet, 
dramatist, and novelist, was born in Berlin, and 
settled at Munich in 1854. In 1910 he received a 
Nobel prize and was ennobled. He excelle a 
short-story teller, his novellen being marked by 
artistic finish, graceful style, fertility °J,l/ lveiltlon ' 
sly humour, and often sensuality. These were 
collected in Das Buck for Freundschaft ( 1883 ~ 8 *) 
and other volumes. He also wrotejuil-slze novels 
( Kinder der Welt , Ini Paradiese , &c.), many 
dramas narrative and epic poems, Jugeiulerin - 
wrungen (1900), critical works, and translations 
(of Leopardi and other Italian poets). 

Hevwood, John, was bora about 1497, perhaps 
in London, perhaps at North Mimms, perhaps 
2 'otock Harvard (Essex). After studying at 
Oxford, he was introduced at ^u^by Sl ^Thojiaa s 
More and made himself by his wit and skill in 
JSSSo a favourite with Henry VIII. and with 
Mary. He was a devout Catholic, and after the 
accession of Elizabeth went to Belgium where he 
dipd about 1578. He wrote several short plays or 

fnterludes, whose individual characters represent 

classes as the Pedlar, the Pardoner, and the like. 
They thus form a link between the old m orahties 

drama His Epigrams reach six 

hundred. His wearisome allegorical poem, The 
" ami the Flie, contrast Cathgiasm and 
Protestantism. See books by A.W. Reed (191/. 
1918), Bolwell (1922), De la Bfcre (1937). 

Hevwood, Thomas, bora in Lincolnshire about 
1572, was educated at Cambridge, and was writ! g 

1 6 * 


nlavs by 1596. In 1598 he was engaged by Philip 
Henslowe as an actor. Down to 1633 he had a 
large share in the composition of 220 plays. He 
was also the author of an historical ^poem . Troja 
Britannica{ 1609) ; an Apology for Actors (1612), 
Nine Hookes of Various History concerning H omen 
(1624) * alongpoem, The Bierarchieofthe Blessed 
( A%ells (1635) ; a volume °f rhymed transhit one 
from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, <vc. , various 
pageants, tracts, and treatises ; and The Life of 

V Ambrosius Merlin (1641). He dlcd 
(earlier than w'as supposed till 1922). lueiiiy 
four of Heywood’s plays have come down. I he 
best is A Woman kilde with Kindnesse (1607), a 
pathetic tragedy of domestic life ; and with this 
may be coupled The English Traveller (1633). His 
work is usually distinguished by naturalness and 
simnlicity. In the two parts of The lair Maul of 
the West ( 1631 ), and in Fortune by Land and Sea 
(1655), partly written by William Rowley, h° 

elves lissome spirited descriptions of sea-flghts. 
The Rape of Lucreece (1608) is chiefly noticeable 
for its songs ; Love's Maistresse (1636) is fanciful 
and ingenious ; and there is much tenderness in A 
Challenge for Reau/f«(1636). In The lloyall King 
and iSStt Subject (1637) the doctrine of passive 
obedience to kingly authority is stressed. T/<e 
Captives (1624) was first published . by Bui len 
A rnllpction of plftvs wiis issued in lot*. 

s\^A." MrivUle Clark°8 study (1931) and biblio- 

(1770-1849), a Jamaica mer- 

ch“ t b who in founded the Hibbert Trust 

whose funds? in 1878 applied to the Hibbert 
Lectures, also aid the Hibbert Journal. See The 
Book of the Hibbert Trust ( 1933). 

Hichens, Robert Smythe, son of a canon of 
Canterbury, bora 1864, studied music, but made 

his name as a novelist by The ^^ een rT1 ^ ar ^; a j} on f 
(1894), The Garden of Allah (1905), The Call of 

the Blood (1906), and other novels. 

Hickes, George (1642-1715), nonjuror and 
philologist, born at Newsham, near Thirsk, was 
educated at Oxford, in 1683 became Dean of Wor- 
cester, as a nonjuror was deprived of his deanery 
in 1690 , and in 1694 was consecrated nonjuring 
Bishop of Thetford. He published works in con- 
troversial and practical divinity, a 
Linguarum Veterum ScptentrxonaXium (1705 ),ana» 
grammar of Anglo-Saxon andMceso-Gotlnc(168J). 

Hicks, Elias (1748-1830), Quaker preacher, 
bora at Hempstead, Long Island, J^olYh O dox 

tarianism split the American society into Orthodox 

and Hicksite Friends. See his Journal (1828) 
and Letters (1834). 

Hicks, William, ‘ Hicks Pasha ’ (1830-83), the 
English officer in command of the Egyptian 
forces annihilated by the Mahdi at El Obeid in 

N fficta-Beach, 3 Sir Michael Edward (1837- 
1916), 9th Bart., and 1st Viscount (1906) and 
1st Earl (1915) St Aldwyn, was born in London, 
educated at Eton and Christ Church Oxford and 
in 1864-1906 was a C operative M R 
Thief-secretary for Ireland ( 1874 — 78, 18oo— o/;, 
Colonial Secretary (1878-80), Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1885-86, 1895-1902). He opposed 

Home Rule and * tariff reform. 

Hiero I., king of Syracuse from 478 B.c. till 
his death in 467, won a great naval victory over 
the Etniscans in 474. Though violent and rapa- 
cious, he was a lover of poetry, and tbo patron of 

Simonides, ^Eschylus, Bacchylides, and Pindar 

Hiero II son of a noble Syracusan, came to 

th? front during the toouWeB in Sicily after the 
retreat of Pyrrhus (275 B.C.), and in 269 T\as 
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elected king of the Syracusans. He joined the 
Carthaginians in besieging Messana, which had 
surrendered to the Romans ; but was beaten by 
Appius Claudius. In 203 he concluded a fifteen 
years’ peace with Rome, and in 248 a permanent 
one. In the second Punic war Hiero supported 
the Romans with money and troops. He died in 
215. He was a patron of the arts, and Archi- 
medes was his relative and friend. 

Hlerocles, a 5th century Neoplatonist of Alex- 
andria, is usually reckoned the author of a com- 
mentary on the ‘ Golden Verses' of Pythagoras. A 
collection of jests (A stela) used also erroneously 
to be fathered on him. [Hi-er'o-kleez.] 

Hieron'ymus. See J e rom e. 

Higden, Ralph ( d . 1364), a Benedictine monk 
of St Werburgh’s monastery in Chester, author 
of the Polychroriicon , a general chronicle from the 
beginning of the world to the death of Edward 
III. Higden’s share in the work is believed to 
end with 1326 or 1327, the rest having been 
written by two continuators. An English trans- 
lation of the Polychronicon by John Trevisa was 
printed by Caxton in 1482. See the edition by 
Babington and Lumby in the Rolls series (1805-86). 

Higgins, Matthew James (‘Jacob Omnium’), 
essayist, was born at Benown Castle, County 
Meath, 4th December 1810; from Eton passed in 
1828 to University College, Oxford; and died at 
Kingston House near Abingdon, 14th August 
1868. His intellectual force, his humour and 
irony, were enlisted in the warfare against the 
abuses and minor evils of social and public life ; 
he stood 6 feet 8 inches high. He contributed 
to the New Monthly Magazine, Morning Chronicle , 
Times , Cornhill , Edinburgh Review , Pall Mall 
Gazette , &c. See Memoir by Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well, prefixed to his Essayson Social Subjects( 1875). 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth (1823-1911), 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was ordained 
to the ministry, from which he retired in 1858. 
Meanwhile he had been active in the anti-slavery 
igitation, and, with others, had been indicted 
for the murder of a man killed during an attempt 
to rescue a fugitive slave, but had escaped 
through a flaw in the indictment. In the civil 
war he commanded the first regiment raised from 
among former slaves ; in 1SS0-81 was a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature. His books 
include, besides histories of the United States, 
Outdoor Papers (1863), A nny Life in a Black Rcgi - 
Tnent (1870), Oldport Days (1873), Common-Sense 
about Women (1881), Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making (1887), and Concerning All of L T s (1892). 

Highmore, Nathaniel (1613-S5), a Dorsetshire 
physician and anatomist, the friend of Harvey. 

Hilarion, St (c. 290-372), founder of the mon- 
astic system in Palestine, was educated at Alex- 
andria, lived as a hermit in the desert between 
Gaza and Egypt, and died in Cyprus. 

Hll 'ary. St (c. 800-c. 368), was born of pagan 
parents at Limonum (Poitiers), and did not be- 
come a Christian till he was advanced in life 
About 350 he was elected Bishop of Poitiers, and 
immediately rose to the first place in the Arian 
controversy. His principal work is that on the 
1 runty, but his three addresses to the Emperor 
Constantins are remarkable for the boldness of 

5 h „ e ,V an « ua 8 e - ^ ee Lives by Reinkens 

(1864) an«l Baltzer ( 1881 ), a French one by Bar- 
bier (1887), and an English by Cazenove (1883). 

Hilary of Arles, St (c. 403-49), educated at 
Leri ns, became Bishop of Arles in 429. He pro- 


sided at several synods, especially that of Oran™ 

in 441, whose proceedings involved him?? 8 ? 
serious controversy with Leo the Great. m a 

Hilda, St (614-80), patroness of Whitby 
daughter of a nephew of Edwin of Northumhlii 
was baptised at thirteen by Paulinus. InG 4 fl b Lfc 
became abbess of Hartlepool ; in 657 founded ?E? 
famous monastery at Streoneshalli or Whithv 
double house for nuns ard monks, over whir»W 
ruled wisely for twenty-two years. « 8 ^ e 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII. 

Hlldebrandt, Theodor (1804-74), historical and 
portrait painter, was born at Stettin, and dii? 
Diisseldorf.— Eduard Hildebrandt (1818-ca? 
first a poor house-painter, and afterwards a wakr 
colour landscapist in all four continents w«« 
born at Danzig, and died at Berlin. See Lffa k? 
Arndt (2d ed. Berl. 1869). ,re W 

Hilgenfeld, Adolf, liberal theologian 
2d June 1823, at Stappenbeck near SalzwS* 
in 1850 became professor of Theology at Jen * 
Among his works are books on the ClemfintlUL 
(1848), the Apostolic Fathers (1853), the Gosrllu 
(1854), Das Urchristenthum (1855), the jHSSf 
Apocalyptic Writings (1857), E zm and I 
(1863), Novum Testamentum 'ixtra Canonm ^ 
turn. (1806 ; 2d ed. 1870-84), 

(1869), Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthu-m (ifS 
and Hennas (1887). From 1858 he edited 
Zeitschrift fur Theologie. He died 12th Jan 1907 

Hill, Aaron (1685-1750), poetaster, playwright 
and speculator, was born and died in London ^ 

Hill, Matthew. See Hill, Sir Rowland. 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1912), laboured amongst the 

London poor under F. D. Maurice, and iu 18(W 
supported by Rnskin, commenced her great woril 
of improving the homes of working-men in the 
si inns. She wrote Homes of the London Poor Q87fiV 
Our Common Land (1878), <fcc. See Lives hi 
C. E. Maurice (1913) and E. Moberly Bell ( 1942 ? 

Hill, Rowland (1744-1833), a popular but 
eccentric preacher, was born at Hawkstono Park 
the sixth son of a Shropshire baronet At St 
John’s College, Cambridge, he was influenced bv 
Whitefleld, and from his ordination In 1773 tin 
1783 he was an itinerant preacher ; thereafter he 
made his headquarters at Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars Road, London, built by himself. It is said 
the first London Sunday-school was his. Hia 
Village Dialogues (1801) sold in vast numbers 
See Lives by Sidney (1834), W. Jones (18341* 
Sherman (1857), Broome (1881), and Charle£ 
worth (1876; 2nd ed. 1886). 


OWLAND (1772-1842), 1ST BAILOR (1814) 

and 1 st Viscount (1842), general, son ofSif Johi 
Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone, was born at Frees Hall 
Shropshire. He distinguished himself under 
Abercromby In Egypt, was Wellington's right 
arm in the Peninsular War, at Waterloo swentthe 
Old Guard from the field, and in 1828 succeeded 
Wellington as commander-in-chief at home, hut 
resigned in 1842. See Life by the Rev. Edwin 
Sidney (1845). 

Hill, Sir Rowland (1795-1879; kt. I860), 
originator of penny postage, was horn at Kidder- 
minster, and till 1833 was a teacher, of note 
for his system of school self-dlsdpline. He was 
one of the founders of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge (1826), interested Irimself In 
the socialistic schemes of Robert Owen, and took 
an active share in the colonisation of South 
Australia. In his Post-office Deform (1837) he 
advocated a low and uniform rate of postage, to 
be prepaid by stamps, between all 
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DriticVt Isles: in 1839 was brought to the 

Treasury and on 10th January 1840 a uniform 

nenny rlte was introduced. With the return of 
penny rnnservatives, he was dismissed 

£1 3 >0°0 *y f ublic 

subscription and , the Liberals coming back, was 
made secretary to the Postmaster-general, and in 
1854 secretly to the Post-office. He established 
the book-post (1848), and reformed the money- 
order office (1848) and the packet service In 
1864 he resigned and was given a pension of 
£2000 a year and a parliamentary ^ ran ^'. , 
£20 000. In a report of 1867 he advocated 
national ownership of railways. He was buried 
\r\ Westminster Abbey# See Sit Rowland 
(1907) by his daughter, and the Life (188p) by hs 
nephew, George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. (18^5- 
1903), who, till 1876 head-master of Bruce Castle 
School Tottenham, became froni 1878 an 
authority on the life and works of Dr Johnson 
?a v bibliography), edited letters of Boswell and 
H^e and mote on General Gordon in Afnca^- 
§?Rowland’s eldest brother, Matthew Daven- 
port Hill (1792-1872), recorder of Birmingham 
1RS9-66 did much for education and the re 
formation of “ iminals See Memoir by Ws 
daughters (1878). — Another, brother, trederic 
( 180 g 3 - 96 ), was first an inspector of P ris ^ 9 ’ p ^ t d 

then till 1876 assistant-secretary of the Post- 
office. See his Autobiography (1894). 

Hillel (c. 60 B.c.-lO A-DO^mnamed^HABAEL 1 


r the Babylonian ’) and Hazaken (‘the Elder ), 
one of the neatest doctors of the Jewish law, was 
bom in Babylonia, and, 

Palestine, was chosen president ^JJtd l8791 
See Delitzsch s Jesus und HiUd : (3rd ed. 

Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-85), pianist, com- 
Doser and miter on music, born at Frankfort-on- 
E, teught in Paris 1829-36, and became 
municipal music-director in Dusseldorf 1847 50 
Sid Cologne 1850-85. Of his 200 musical works 
few have retained their footing, not even his 
oratorio Die Zerstorung von 

But his book on harmony survived. Among his 

other books are monographs on Beethoven (1871) 

^Hiller 11 JoSann Adam (1728-1804), a German 
composer of operettas. See Life by Peiser (1894). 
Hillem. See Birch-Pfeeffer. 

HUliMd, Nicholas ( 1537 - 1619 ), court gold- 
smith and miniaturist, was born at Exeter. 

Hilton, Walter (d. 1396), religious miter, was 
an Augustinian canon of Thurgarton, Notts, 
author of The Ladder of Perfection and possibly 
The Cloud of Unknowing , two books important in 

the history of EngUsh prose 

Hilton, William (1786-1839 , R.A. a 

religious and historical painter. born at Lincoln. 

Himmler, Heinrich (1900-45), Hitlers 
notorious chief of police, was bom at Munich, in 
the abortive Munich rising of 1923 he was flag- 
bftArer : in 1929 was made head ot tne ».&. 
ISchutzstaffd , protective force), developing it 
from Hitler’s personal bodyguard into a Powerful 
IJarty weapon ; and in 1936 became also chief of 
police. Here, at first within Germany and later 
in Hitler’s war-occupied countries, he unleashed 
through his secret police ( Gestapo) an unmatched 
political and anti-Semitic terror of espionage, 
wholesale detention, mass deportation, torture, 
execution, massacre. In 1943 he was given the 
further office of Minister of the ^^nor, crushing 
all defeatism; in 1944, after the attempt on 
Hitler, was made commander-in-chief of the 
home army ; and at the dying of the regime in 
1945 madS offer of unconditional surrender to 
Britain and the U.S., not Russia, disappeared on 
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its rejection, and, falling into British hands after 
the final capitulation, committed suicide, leaving 
a hidden hoard of some £2,000,000. 

Hincmar (c. 806-882), a churchman of the 
family of the Counts of Toulouse, educated in the 
monastery of St Denis, was abbot of Compifcgne 
and St Germain, and in 845 was elected Arch* 
bishop of Reims. He helped to degrade and im- 
prison Gottschalk (who died in 868 after eighteen 
vears’ captivity) for his predestinarian \iev& , 
strenuously opposed Adrian II. 's attempts by 
church* censures to compel obedience in lmpenal 
politics: and with equal firmness resisted the 

emperor’s intruding unw°rt h y 468 1 

benefices. See Life by Pritchard (1849). 

Hind, John Russell (1823-95), born at Not- 
tingham, in 1840 obtained a post at Greenwich 
Observatory, and in 1844 passed to George 
Bishop’s observatory, Regent’s Park, London, 
where he calculated the orbits of seventy planets 
Tnd comets, noted new stars, and between 1847 
and 1854 discovered ten minor planets. E™ m 
1853 to 1892 he edited the Nautical Almanac. 

Hindemith, Paul, composer and viola-player, 
bom at Haniu in 1895, was leader and conductor 
at the Frankfurt-on-Main opera, and played in a 
quartet. He composed operas, concertos, cham- 
ber-music, songs, &c., seeking, especially in his 
earlier works, new paths (atonahty and the like). 

Hindenburg, Paul von Beneckendorff und, 
German Field-marshal (1914), Chief of the Great 
General Staff and Commander-in-chief from 
August 1916 till his country’s ov crthrow in the 
Great War, was bom 2nd October 1847. A ^L®ugh 
retired (1911), he had commanded the Eastern 
army, and become a national hero as victor of the 
Russians in his native East Prussia at Tannenberg 
(August 26-31, 1914), and in Poland (191 o). He 
was President of the German Republic froni 192^ 
te his death, 2nd August 1934. See his Out of 

My Life (1920). 

Hindlip, Lord. See Allsopp. 

Hinkson, Mrs. See Tynan. 

Hinton, James (1822-75), aurist and mystic, 
bora at Reading, son of a Baptist minister, 
wrote Man and His Dwelling-place i (18oJ), The 
Mystery of Pain, Philosophy arid Religion, and 
The Law-breaker (1884). See Life by Ellice 

H ffiMaJchus 8 (V 160-125 B.C.), the first great 
astronomer, was bom at Nicaja in Bithyma, and 
observed at Rhodes. He discovered the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes and the eccentricity of the 
Inn’s path, determined the length of the solar 
year, estimated the distances of the sun and moon 
from the earth, drew up a catalogue of 1080 stars, 
and fixed the geographical position of places by 
giving their latitude and longitude. 
b Hippias and Hipparchus. See Pisistratus. 

Hippocrates of Chios, Greek geometer of the 
5th century B.C., gives his name to the lunules 

“^Hippocrates (c- 460 7-377 or 359 B.C.), the most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, was born and 
practised in the Greek island of Cos. Of 72 
ascribed works these seem genuine : Prognostica , 

Aphorismi (perhaps not all) ; -P e M 0 ' bls ..p? P n, 
laribus ; De Ratione Vidus in Morbis Acutis , De 
Aere, Aquis, et Locis ; and De Cap it is Vulneribus. 
Hippocrates seems to have gathered up all that 
was sound in the past history of medicine, was 
good in diagnosis and prognosis, and .believed 
that the four fluids or humours of the body 
(blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) are 
the primary seats cf disease. His works were 
first printed in a Latin translation in 1525. The 
first Greek edition (the Aldine) appeared in 1526. 
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There is an edition with English translation by 
Jones and Withington (1923-31). [Hip-ok'ra-teez. ] 

Hippocrates (d. c. 485 b.c.), tyrant of Gela 492), 
made it the dominant city of Sicily. 

Hippol'ytus, a Greek Christian writer who wrote 
against the GnoBtics and defended the doctrine 
of the Logos. He was with Irenseus in Gaul in 
194 A.D., was a presbyter at Rome, and in 217 
became anti-bishop in opposition to the heretical 
(Monarchian) Calixtus. The schism lasted till 
235, when Hippolytus and the successor of Calix- 
tus were both deported to Sardinia, and there 
Hippolytus died. He is generally believed to be 
the author of a Refutation of all Heresies in ten 
books, discovered in 1842 in a 14th century MS. 
at Mount Athos. He wrote also a smaller work 
against heretics extant in a Latin translation. 
The so-called Canons of Hippolytus are more prob- 
ably Graeco-Egyptian in origin. 

Hirohifco. Emperor of Japan, was born in 1901. * 
In 1946, after Japan’s defeat in the World War, 
he renounced his legendary divinity. 

Hiroshige (1797-1858), a Japanese landscape 
artist celebrated for his colour-prints. See 
Strange’s study (1925). [ He-ro-she'oav .] 

Hirsch, Baron Maurice de (1831-96), Jewish 
financier, millionaire, turfite, and philanthropist. 

Hitchcock, Edward (1793-1864), was a state 
geologist, and wrote Ichnoloov of New England. 

Hitler, Adolf, German statesman, was born 
20th April 1889 at Braunau in Upper Austria, the 
son of a lesser customs official, originally called 
Schicklgruber. Early orphaned, he lived in 1904- 
1910 a life of hardship and miscellaneous employ- 
ment in Vienna and, becoming a draughtsman, 
migrated to Munich in 1912. There, after the 
First World War, in which he was promoted 
lance-corporal and decorated, he attained, not 
least through his powers of persuasive oratory, to 
the leadership of the German National Socialist 
(‘ Nazi ’) movement. Raising a semi-military 
organisation ( Sturmabteilung ), he attempted a 
putsch In Munich in 1923, but failed and suffered 
9 months’ imprisonment, during which he is said 
to have written the Nazi bible Mein Kampf 
(1925). Now beginning to win the support of big 
industrialism, Hitler reorganised the movement, 
with its creed of anti-Semitism, anti-Marxism, 
and intense German nationalism, and though he 
unsuccessfully opposed Hindenburg for the presi- 
dency in 1932, he gained the chancellorship early 
In 1933 and, by exploiting the * Communist 
menace,* memorably in the Reichstag fire (Feb. 
1933), gained absolute control of the state. 
Using a dictator's hand, and not shrinking from 
terrorism, he crushed opposition, most notoriously 
In the party * purge * of June 1934, and on the 
death of Hindenburg in August 1934 he himself, 
as Reichsfiihrer , assumed the presidential duties. 
Now, under the urge of undoing the Versailles 

* dictate * and of uniting the German peoples and 
extending their living-space (fr&msrauwi), he 
rearmed (1935), sent troops into the demilitarised 
Rhineland zone, simultaneously with offers of 
non-aggressloD pacts (March 1936), established 
the Rome-Berlin * axis * (October 1936), created 

* Greater Germany * by the adjunction ( anschluss ) 
of Austria (1938), denied further territorial aims, 
but, not halting, seized the Sudeten German lands 
(1938) and Bohemia and Moravia (1939) from 
Czechoslovakia, took Memel from Lithuania 
(1939), demanded the return of Danzig, and made 
claim on Poland for free access to East Prussia 
across the * Corridor.' Poland's refusal, backed 
by Britain and France, brought the Second World 
War. Peace with Russia having been secured by 
volte /(ics, Poland was invaded and in the * light- 


ning war ( blitzkrieg ) quickly subdued (lst- 24 th 
September 1939), while in 1940 Denmiuk And 
Norway were occupied, Holland, Belgium, aSd 
France overwhelmed, and the British exnni£2 
at Dunkirk. Then, 'when aUseeraedwoTthe 

Luftwaffe was routed in the Battle of Britain 
(August-September 1940). Turning now to 
east. Hitler entered Rumania (October 1940) In 
vaded Yugoslavia and Greece (April 1941) ami 
ending his brief pact of convenience with* Corn* 
munism, assailed Russia (June 1941 ) JSj 
presently, as ally of Japan, was also at war with 
the United States (December 1941). Great 
victories continued, German arms being carrES 

l n t0 - the gates Moscow and Leningrad 

to the Volga, into the Caucasus, and through Italv 
(German ally since 1940) and North AfridTto tha 
threshold of Alexandria. And across Eurona 
terror sustained the Nazi power. But then cam* 
disastrous defeats at El Alamein (October 1949 \ 
and Stalingrad (November 1942). expulsion frnm 
North Africa by the British and AmSdSS 
(November 1942-May 1943), Allied invasion of 
Sicily and Italy and Italian capitulation (Julv- 
September 1943), engulfing Russian victories 
(1943-44), Anglo-American breaching in Nor! 
mandy of the * Atlahtic Wall * (Junel 944 ) his 
own attempted assassination (July 1944)’ in- 
vasion of Germany from west (September 1944 V 
and east (October 1944) and the final crushing 
under overmastering superiority of men and 
material. Hitler himself seemingly perishing in 
Berlin on 1st May 1945 during the final Russian 
assault and a week before Germany's total 
surrender brought the end of the 12 years' regime 

Hitzig, Ferdinand (1807-75), rationalist critic! 
born at Hauingen in Baden, wrote valuable Old 
Testament commentaries, translations, &c. 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), born at Wester- 
ham, Kent, Bishop successively of Bangor (1715) 
Hereford (1721), Salisbury (1723), and Winchester 
(1734), was ono of the principal controversial 
writers of the 18th century* defending the cause 
of civil and religious liberty against both crown 
and clergy, and carrying on a controversy with Dr 
Atterbury on the obedience due to the civil power 
by ecclesiastics. A sermon before the king in 1717 
sought to show that Christ had not delegated His 
powers to any ecclesiastical authorities. It led to 
the fierce Bangorian Controversy and incidentally 
to the indefinite prorogation of Convocation 
His son published his Works (1773). 

noare, Sir Richard Colt (1753-1838), anti- 
quary, was born and died at Stourhcad, Wiltshire, 
and published a translation of Clraldus Cam- 
brensis(lSOS), A Classical Tour through Italy and 
Sicily (1819), Ancient History of Wiltshire (1812- 
( 1822 ^ 44 ) d Mo ^ ern History of South TFw&Aire 

Hoare, William (c. 1707-92), a portrait-painter, 

born In Suffolk, and known as 'Hoare of Bath • 
becamo an original R.A. in 1768.— r*s son. 
Prince Hoare (1765-1834), wrote the words for 
musical farces, &c. 

Bfotart Pasha, Augustus Charles Hobart- 
Hai.pden (1822-86), third son of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, was born at Waltham-on-the- 
Wolds, Leicestershire. He Berved In the British 
navy 1835-63, during the American Civil War as 
' Captain Roberts,* repeatedly ran the blockade of 
the Southern ports, and afterwards becoming 
naval adviser to Turkey (1807) was made pasha 
and admiral, and in the Russo-Turkish war (1878) 
commanded the Turkish Black Sea fleet. He 
wrote Never Caught (1867), on his blockade-run- 
ning exploits, and Sketches from My Life (ed. by 


his widow, 1887). 
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Wnh'hpma MEINDERT (1638-1709), one of the 
^oaf^nteh landscape-painters, was born 
^h^blv at Amsterdam and may have studied 
pI0 Hpr Ruvsda^l Usually he paints Dutch 
^nttatte andwoodland scenery ; the figures were 
bvRprchem Vandevelde, and others. OldCromes 
Swords were, ‘ Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, 
howThave loved you 1 ’ See a French mono- 
cr^h by E. Michel (1890). ^ 

Hobbes John Oliver. See Craigie. 

IqKS Thomas (1588-1679), philosopher, was 

barn at Malmesbury and educated at Magdalen 

Hall Oxford. In 1608 he became tutor to 

William Cavendish, afterwards 2nd Earl o 

Devonshire, went abroad with him in 1610, at 

home came to know Bacon, Herbert of ‘ Cherbuxj , , 

and Ben Jonson, and in 1628 issued a translat 

of Thucydides. His pupil dying, Hobbes beanie 

travelling tutor to the son of Sir Gervase Clifton 

in 1629 ; but in 1631 he undertook the education 

of the new Earl of Devonshire, his former pupil s 

son and, travelling abroad with him, met Galileo, 

to whose new ‘ mechanical philosophy he was 

drawn, and Pfcre Mersenne. When he returned, 

it was with the outline of a comprehensive 

philosophical system before his mind, to be 

embodied in three treatises, De torpor*. De 

Homine , and De Cive. Owing to the civil troubles 

they did not appear in this order. In 1640 » he 

wrote but did not publish, a treatise in' defence of 

the royal prerogative, and for fear of the Pjrlia- 
inc ivy y p ar iq • this. The Elements of 

Law Natural and Politique (ed. sonnies from 
Hobbes’s MS., 1889 and 1928), he divided ^two 
treatises Human Nature and De Corpore Politico, 
published separately in 1651. In 1642 appeared 
the De Cive? & fuller statement of his theory of 
government ; as Philosophical R^ients c^ 
ceming Government and Society, he V1 Seemly 
translated it in 1651. Leviathan , printed in 
England, appeared in 1651. Its r * tl0 f* 
criticism and its uncompromising reduction of 
religion to a department of state mortally 
offended the royalist clergy, as well i as Charles II., 
whose mathematical tutor Hobbes had been 
(1647). In 1651 Hobbes returned to England, 
and sent in his submission to the Commonwealth. 
The De Corpore appeared in 1655, and the De 
Homine, a rather perfunctory revision of the old 
H «Zn Nature, in 1658. From 1654 Hobbes was 
engaged in almost perpetual controversy on 
liberty and necessity and in defence; of his o\ni 
hopelessly indefensible mathematical ideas. 
After the Restoration Charles granted him a 
pension of £100, but Leviathan was condemned by 
parliament (1666). Three of his later works- 
Behemoth , The Common Laws, and a metrical 
Historia Ecclesiastica, all written about 1670— -he 
had to leave unpublished (though Betemoth 
issued surreptitiously from the press just before 
his death). A collected edition of his Latin i works 
in 1668 had to appear at Amsterdam. At eighty- 
four he wrote an autobiography in Latin verse, 
and in 1675 published a verse translation of 
Homer. He died at Hardwick Hall, and was 
buried at Ault Hucknall. Hobbes ranks as one 
of the great English philosophers, an original 
thinker in scientific psychology, ethics, and 
political theory. His ethical theory, based on 
pure selfishness and the arbitrary prescription of 
a sovereign power, determined negatively ethical 
speculation in England for a hundred years— the 
great moralists wrote, directly or indirectly, as 
his opponents. Most famous, however, is his 
political absolutism. The state of nature, he 
armies is a state of war and insecurity, to escape 
which wretched human beings enter Into a species 


of contract by which they surrender their in- 
dividual rights, and constitute a state under an 
absolute sovereignty, monarchical or other. 

St H P o h bh n o ( r.? 4 i’ 0HK T CA n M 3 (Si f 869). BARON 

Cambridge. His Journey fjroujfc 

Lord Byron he publ shed ln 1813. e ( ? t | r ®“ 

CSS list 

cabinet offices. See his Recollections (1909 12) 

edited by his daughter. the rich Cam- 

Hobson. Thomas (c. 1544-1631), tne nen v^aui 

brklge carrier who let no one pick and Jfho°se in 
his livery-stables — hence Hobson s choice 
and whom Milton immortalised. , . - 

Hobv. Sir Thomas (1530-66), translator of 
Castiglione’s Courtyer, was 1 haif-brother to the Pro- 
testant diplomatist, Sir Philip H° b y (1505 ! j8 ). 

Hoccleve, or Occibvb. Tho^s, poet, wa^bora 
about 1368, was a clerk In the Privy Seal omce, 
nnd was writing verse so late as 1448. His cniei 
work is a free but tedious version of the De 
Re$mL Prindpnm of Jtgldlus Romanus in 
Chaucer’s seven-line stanza, edited by T. Wrign 
(I860). His Minor Poems and Heyemcnt ofPnnces 

£“*3 » 

Vend6e (1795), commanded attempted invasion of 
Ireland (1796), defeated the Austrians at Neuwied 
(1797). See Life by Font-R6aulx( 1900). [0«A] 

Hocking, Joseph (1855-1937), born at St 
Stephens, Cornwall, from 1878 a land-sur- 
veyor in 1884-1910 a Nonconformist minister, 
wrote* many novels of a religious tendency. 

His elder brother, SILAS Kitto (1850-1935), in 
1870-96 also a minister, wrote many similar 

n °Hodge, CHARLES (1797-1878), theologian, born 
in Philadelphia, in 1822 became professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He founded and 
edited the Princeton Review, and wrote commen- 
taries on Romans, Corinthians, and Ephesians, 
a history of the Presbyterian Church in America 
(1840), and the well-known Systematic Theology 
1871-72). See Lives by Patton (1888) and his son 

( 1880). — That son , Archibald Alexander (1823 
1886). who succeeded his father at Princeton in 
1878, wrote Outlines of Theology (1860) and works 
on the Atonement and the Confession of Faith. 

Hodgkin, Thomas (1831-1913), D.C.L., the 
author of Italy and her Invaders (8 vols. 1880-99), 
Ac., was born of Quaker stock at Tottenham, and 
became a banker in Newcastle. — His son, Robert 
Howard Hodgkin, born at Newcastle in 1877, 
wrote A History of the Anglo-Saxons (1935), &c. 

Hodgkinson, Eaton (1789-1861), a Manchester 
engineer, the great authority on iron beams, in 
1847 became professor of Engineering in Uni- 
versity College, London. /1QAn 

Hodgson, Brian Houghton, F.R.S. (1800-95), 
orientalist, was born near Macclesfield, entered 
the East India Company’s service \u 1818, was 
Resident in Nepal 1820-43, and settled in England 
in 1858. He wrote some 170 very valuable papers 
on the ethnology, languages, and zoology of Nepal 
and Tibet, sent home 354 MSS., on which our 
knowledge of northern Buddhism is mainly based, 
and made a collection of 10,500 birds. See the 
Life by Sir William Hunter (1896). 
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Hodgson, John Evan (1831-95), a painter largely 
of Moorish subjects. In 1878 he was elected an 
A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A.; in 1882 became Academy 
librarian and professor of Painting. 

Hodgson, Ralph, English poet, born in York- 
shire in 1871, from 1924 lecturer in poetry at 
Tohoku University, Japan, wrote The Last Black - 
bird (1907), Poems (1917). 

Hodson, William Stephen Raikes, born at 
Maisemore Court near Gloucester, 19th March 
1821, joined the Indian army in 1845, served in 
the first Sikh war, and some years later, as com- 
mandant of the Guides, did excellent service on 
the turbulent frontier. But in 1856 he was 
deprived of his command for irregularities in the 
regimental accounts and unjust treatment of the 
natives. During the Mutiny he was head of the 
intelligence department before Delhi, and raised 
the irregular cavalry known as Hodson’s Horse. 
On th3 fall of Delhi he discovered the Mogul 
and his sons ; these last he shot with his own 
hand. He himself was shot on 11th March 1858 
at Lucknow, and died the day after. See Rev. G. 
Hodson’s Hodson of Hod son’s Horse (4tli ed. 1883), 
and L. T. Trotter’s Life of him (1901). 

Hoetger, Bernhard, German sculptor, born 
at Horde (Dortmund) in 1874. 

Hoeven, Jan van der (1801-68), physician and 
zoological professor at Leyden, wrote a handbook 
of Zoology (trans. 1858). — His brother, Cornelis 
Pruy& (1792—1871), professor of Medicine at 
Leyden, wrote De Historia Medicine (1842) and 
De Historia Morbomm (1846). [Hoo-ven.] 

Hoey, Francks Sarah (1830-1908), novelist 
and translator, was born (Johnston) at Bushy 
Park, Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 

Hofer, Andreas, the patriot peasant leader of 
the Tirolese, was born at St Leonhard, 22d 
November 1767, and like his forefathers kept a 
small inn. When in 1809 he called the Tirolese 
to arms to expel the French and Bavarians, they 
responded with enthusiasm ; in seven weeks he 
swept the Bavarians out. As the armistice after 
Wagram left Tirol out in the cold, the French 
again invaded them ; but in eight days Hofer 
routed the foe and retook Innsbruck, and for 
the next two months was ruler of his native 
land. By the peace of Vienna (October 14) 
Austria again left Tirol at the mercy of her 
enemies. Hofer once more took up arms ; but 
this time the French and Bavarians were too 
strong for him ; Hofer had to disband his fol- 
lowers and take refuge in the mountains. Two 
months later he was betrayed, captured, carried 
to Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot, 20th 
February 1810. See Lives by Weidinger (3d ed. 
1861), Heigel (1874), and Stampfer (1874). 

Hoffmann, August Heinrich (‘ Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben ’), poet and philologist, was born 
2d April 1798, at Fallersleben in Liineburg, and 
became keeper of the university library of Bres- 
lau, and professor of the German Language there 
from 1835. The publication of his Unpolitische 
Lieder (1842) cost him his chair. In 1860 he 
became librarian to the Duke of Ratibor at 
Korvei, and there he died 19th January 1874. He 
wrote Horce Bclgicee (1830-62), Reineke Vos (1834), 
Geschichte des Deutschen Kirchenlieds (1832), col- 
lections of ancient German Political (1843) and 
Social (1844) songs, &c. His poetry often ap- 
proaches good Volkslieder iu its simplicity, tender- 
ness, and playful banter. His political poetry 
helped to bring about the fermentation of 1848. 
He composed Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alice 
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in Heligoland in 1841. See his Autobiosr&uhv re 
vols. 1868-70) and Life by Wagner (1860-70 ). * 1 

Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, writer 
composer, critic, and caricaturist, was born at 
Konigsberg, 24th January 1776. In 1796 he was 
appointed assessor at Posen ; but his love of 
caricature got him into trouble, and he was de- 
graded to an inferior post. Recovering ground 
again, he was transferred to Warsaw (1804) ; but 
the occupation by the French in 1806 deprived 
him of office. For the next ten years he led a 
precarious existence, writing meantime a remark- 
able essay on Mozart’s Don Juan, composing an 
opera on Fouque’s Undine , and for two months 
(1808) director of the theatre at Bamberg. i n 
1815 he resumed his career in the Prussian 
service, and from 1816 until his death, 25th 
June 1822, held a position in the supreme 
court at Berlin. Hoffmann was the arch-priest 
of ultra-German romanticism. He waged in- 
cessant war upon the sticklers for routine and 
couventionalism. His wit bubbled over in irony 
ridicule, sarcasm ; and his imagination was in- 
exhaustible, but utterly undisciplined, wild, and 
fantastic. His shorter tales were mostly pub- 
lished in the collections Phantasiestiicke (1814), 
Nachtstiicke (1817), and Die Serapionsbruder (1819- 
25). His longer works include Elixiere des 
Teufels (1816 ; trans. 1824), Seltsame Leiden eines 
Theaterdirektors (1818), Klein Zaches (1819), and 
lAbensansicliten des Katers Murr (1821-22), partly 
autobiographical. Of his fairy tales, Der Goldem 
Topf was translated by Carlyle (1827). A com- 
plete edition of his works appeared in 190 $ 
et seq. Collections of his tales have been trans 
lated into English by Gillies (1826), Bealby 



Hoffmann, Friedrich (1660-1742), was pro- 
-ssor of Medicine at Halle, and body physi- 
ian to Frederick I. of Prussia. His chief work 


fessor 

cian to Frederick I. of Prussia. His chief work 
is Medicina Rationalis Systematica (1718-40). 

Hoffmann, Heinrich (1809-94), a Frankfort 
doctor, the author and illustrator of the immor- 
tal Struwwelpetcr (1847). 


Hoftoann, August Wilhelm von (1818-92) 
chemist, born at Giessen, became assistant there 
to Liebig. When the Royal College of Chemistry 
was established in London in 1845 Hofmann was 
made superintendent; and from 1856 to 1865 he 
was chemist to the royal mint. He went to Berliu 
as professor of Chemistry in 1865, and was en- 
nobled in 1888. He obtained aniline from coal- 
products and devoted much labour to the theory 
of chemical types. His Introduction to Modem 
Chemisti'y (l$65 ; 7th ed. 1877) led to great reforms 
in the teaching of chemistry. He wrote The Lift- 
work of Liebig (1876), on the chemists Wohler 
(1883) and Dumas (1885), as also Chemische Erin- 
nerungen (1882.) 


Hoftnann, Johann Christian Karl von (1810- 
77), Lutheran theologian, born at Nilmberg, pro- 
fessor at Rostock and Erlangen, wrote a book on 
prophecy (1841-44) and Der Schriftbewis (1852-56). 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von (1874-1929). poet and 
dramatist, born in Vienna, wrote JSlektra, Der 
ftos8nkavalier t and other librettos for Richard 
Strauss. 

Hofmeister, Wilhelm Friedrich (1824-* r 7), an 
eminent German botanist, professor at HeidelWg 
then at Tubingen. See Goebel's Life (trans. 1926). 

Hoftneyr, Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), bom in 
Cape Town, took to journalism, as ‘Onto Jan* rose 
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tn he DOlitical leader of the Cape Dutch and domi- 
Afrikander Bond. He represented the 
Soe at the Colordal Conferences of 1887 and 1894. 
Swr the Jameson Raid (1895) he parted from 
Rhodes and thereafter worked outside parliament. 

Hogarth, David George (1862-1929), archseol- 
ogistfexcavated in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, &c 
Hogarth, William, born in London, 10th 
November 1697, served his apprenticeship to a 
silversmith, and studied art at Sir James Thorn, 
hill’s school. About 1720 lie set up for him- 
self. His first employment was to engrave coats 
of arms, crests, shop-bills, &c., after which lie 
began to design plates for the booksellers— as for 
Gray’s edition of Hudibras (1726). He next tried 
portrait-painting, and soon had ample employ- 
ment. In 1729 he married clandestinely the 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill. In 1730^31 he 
painted ‘A Harlot’s Progress,’ a series of six pic- 
tures engraved by himself, like many of his other 
works. This was followed by other ^storms 
and satiric delineations, such as ‘A Midnight 
Modern Conversation ’ (1734), Southwark Fair 
(1735), ‘A Rake’s Progress (1/35), The Dis- 
tressed Poet’ (1736), ‘The Four Times of the Day, § 
and the ‘ Strolling Actresses dressing in a Barn 
(1738). With far less success he produced the 
large canvases still in Bartholomew s Hospital t 
the 4 Pool of Bethesda ’ and the Good Samaritan 
(1736): and he also painted several portraits. 
The series of graphic satires was, however, con- 
tinued by the ‘Enraged Musician ' (1741) ; ‘ Mar- 
riage i la Mode ' (his masterpiece), six pictures now 
in the National Gallery ; ‘ Industry and Idleness 
twelve plates (1747); ‘ Calais Gate (L 49); a ‘id 
the fine plate known as the March to Finchlej 
(1750). The plates of ‘ Beer Street > and G 111 
Lane’ and ‘The Progress of Cruelty belon* to 
1751. In 1752 he published the Analysis of 
Beauty, a treatise containing many shrewd re- 
marks, but confused and illiterate in its style. 
After this he produced (with the aid of Grignion 
and others) the four prints of the Election 
Series’ (1755-58), the ‘ Cockpit ’ (1759), and other 
pieces. In 1757 he was appointed sergeant- 
painter to the king. In 1762-63 an unhappy 
excursion into politics involved him in a quarrel 
with Wilkes and Churchill, one result of which 
was the well-known portraits of Wilkes and of 
Churchill (the latter as a bear). By this tune his 
health was failing. He composed a tail-piece to 
his works, ‘Finis, or the Bathos, March 1/64, 
and died 25th October of that year. He was 
buried at Chiswick. Hogarth’s powers of inven- 
tion and combination were extraordinary ; as a 
humorist and social satirist with the pencil he 
has never been surpassed. His prints can be 
studied in the collections of Boydell (1790) or of 
Baldwin ancLCradock (1820-22). See biographic-1 
studies by G. A. Bala (1866) Austin Dobson 879 , 
enlarged in successive editions until 1907), G. E. 
Anstruther (1902), Mrs Bell (1902) discussion of 
his engravings in works by Ireland (1791-98), 
Nichols and Steevens's Genuine Works (1808-17), 
and F. G. Stephens's B.M. Catalogue of Satirical 

Prints. 

Hogg, James, the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ was 
born near the parish church of Ettrick, Selkirk- 
shire, in 1770, and baptised 9th December. His 
education was conducted very irregularly, owing 
to his being frequently taken from school to 
help his father in tending sheep. About 1786 a 
perusal of The Gentle Shepherd and Life and 
Adventures of Sir William Wallace kindled his 
poetic fancy; but it was not till 1796 that he 


attempted to write verses. In 1800 one of lus 
poems, ‘Donald M ‘Donald,’ having for its subject 
the threatened invasion by Napoleon, was pub- 
lished anonymously. In 1801, having visited 
Edinburgh to sell his employer s sheep, he had 
minted in pamphlet form Scottish Pastorals, 
Poems, Songs , £c., but it fell flat. At this tune 
Hogg contemplated emigration to Harris, and 
wrote a ‘ Farewell to Ettrick. His scheme fell 
through, but he was fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of Scott, then Sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire. Having written out several ballads 
from his mother’s recitation, he sent them to 
Scott, who gave them a place in vol. m. ot his 
Border Minstrelsy (1803). The same year Con- 
stable published a volume of verse entitled 1 he 
Mountain Bard, and also a treatise, Hogg on Sheep. 
The two brought him £300, which he sank m a 
farm that proved a total failure. After several 
years of vicissitude Hogg repaired to Edinburgh, 
and entered on a literary career He published 
in 1810 a second volume of poems, The Foiest 
Minstrel, which proved a failure, and started a 
weekly paper, The Spy , which lasted a twelve- 
month. In 1813 appeared his greatest work, 7/ie 
Queen's Wake , and at once obtained cordial recog- 
nition from the critics. Hogg had made the 
friendship of Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
in accordance with her death-bed request hei 
husband granted him, at a nominal rent, one of 
his farms known as Altrive Lake (now Eld in hope). 
But Hogg hampered himself by taking in addition 
the farm of Mount Benger, and was more or 
less in pecuniary difficulties to the end of his 
days In 1820 he married Margaret Phillips, the 
daughter of a tenant-farmer in Annandale. She 
proved an admirable wife, although twenty years 
younger than her husband. Hogg now produced 
in rapid succession a number of works both in verse 
and prose. Of the former the chief are MadoroJ 
the Moor, The Pilgrims of the Sun, Queen Hynde, 
and the Border Garland; of the latter, The Broumie 
of Bodsbeck, Winter Evening Tales, 7 he Three Perils 
of Man, The Three Perils of Woman, and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner, otherwise known as The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Fanatic. 
Ho"g was at this time a well-known figure in 
Edinburgh society, wrote considerably for Black, 
wood’s Magazine , and was the ‘ Shepherd of the 
Nodes Ambrosiance. In 1831 he visited London to 
arrange for the publication of a complete edition 
of his works. He died at Altrive, November 21, 
1835. Hogg's description of himself as ‘ the king 
of the Mountain and Fairy School ’ of poetry, ego- 
tistic though it is, holds good so far as Scotland 
is concerned. Some of his ballads, such as 7 he 
Witch of Fife,’ and a Tew of his songs, especially 
‘ When the Kye comes Hame,’ belong to the im- 
mortal part of Scottish if not of English literature. 
After Burns, Hogg is unquestionably the greatest 
peasant-poet Scotland has produced. His prose, 
much more unequal than his poetry, is marked 
by a strong though coarsish humour. See Hogg’s 
Autobiography, and Memorials of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, by his daughter, Mrs Garden (1885); 
Lives by Douglas (1899), and Stephenson (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1922); E. C. ‘Batho’s critical study 
(1927) ; also Saintsbury’s Essays in English Litera • 
ture (1890). 

Hogg, Thomas Jefferson. See Shelley. 
Hohenlohe, Chlodwio, Furst zu (1819-1901), 
statesman, born at Rothenburg in Bavaria, in 1894 
succeeded Caprivi as chancellor of the German 
empire and prime-minister of Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen, a German princely house, mem- 
bers of which held the Imperial throne from 1138 
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to 1254 as Conrad III., Frederick I., Henry VI., 
Philip I., Frederick II., and Conrad IV. See the 
history of the house by Raumer (5th ed. 1878). 

Hohenzollern, a German family descended 
from Count Thassilo, who early in the 9th cen- 
tury founded a castle on the Zollern hill in 
the Swabian Alb. About 1165 a separation took 
place into an elder or Swabian and younger or 
Franconian line. The elder line was subdivided, 
in 1576, into the branches of Hecliingen and Sig- 
maringen. In 1415 the younger line received from 
the Emperor Sigisinund the electorate of Brand- 
enburg, thus founding the Prussian dynasty; and 
in 1849 the two princes of the elder line ceded 
their rights to the king of Prussia. The kings of 
Prussia were German emperors from 1871 to 1918. 
See William II. ; also Carol I. (Rumania). 

Hokusai (1760-1849), Japanese painter, oneofthe 
•world's great artists. See Strange's study (1906). 

Holbaoh, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d' 
(1723-89), philosopher and French encyclopaedist, 
was born at Heidelsheim in the Palatinate, and 
settled and died in Paris. The intimate friend of 
Condorcet, Diderot, Helvetius, Rousseau, Buffon, 
&c., he was the zealous champion of naturalism. 
In his Systeme de la Nature (1770) he endeavours 
to expound the natural principles of morality, and 
prove, among other things, that self-interest is 
the ruling motive of man. Holbach was, none 
the less, a man of most unselfish benevolence. 

Holbeach, Henry. See Rands. 

Holbein, Hans, the younger, was born at Augs- 
burg in 1497, the son of Hans Holbein the elder 
(c. 1460-1524), also a painter of merit. He studied 
under his fatner, and was influenced by the work 
of Burgkmair. The finest of his early pictures 
was the altarpiece for the monastery of St Catha- 
rine (1515-16), now in the Pinakothek, Munich. 
About 1516 he was at work in Basel, but did not 
settle there till 1520 ; during the interval he was 
painting at Zurich and Lucerne. Among works 
executed at Basel are the portraits of the Burgo- 
master Meier and his wife, the ‘Meier Madonna’ 
(at Darmstadt and, in replica, at Dresden), eight 
scenes of the Passion, painted upon a panel 
(and now in the Basel museum), and the doors 
of the organ of Basel Cathedral. Among the 
portraits are also two of Erasmus and one of 
Melanehthon. During his residence at Basel 
Holbein was largely employed upon designs for 
the wood-engravers, including illustrations for 
various editions of Luther’s Old and New Testa- 
ments (1522 and 1523), as also the large single 
woodcuts of ‘Christ bearing the Cross,’ ‘The 
Resurrection, ’ 'The Sale of Indulgences,’ and 
‘The True Light.’ His most important wood- 
cuts, however— the noble series of ‘The Dance 
pf Death’ and the ‘Old Testament Cuts’ — were 
not issued till 1538. About the end of 1526 
Holbein visited England, where he was introduced 
by Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and began his 
great series of portraits of eminent Englishmen 
of his time, the studies for many of which exist 
in the royal collection at Windsor. Among the 
most notable of these portraits are ‘ Archbishop 
Warham,' ‘ Sir Henry Guildford,’ ‘ Nicholas Krat- 
zer,’ the king's astronomer, in the Louvre ; and 
‘ The Family of Sir Thomas More,' now lost, but 
known by copies and the original sketch. On 
liis return to Basel (1629) Holbein painted the 
group of his wilo and two children now in the 
museum there ; and iu 1680 resumed work iu the 
council • hall, executing pictures' that are now 
ilostroyed. Probably in 1682 he again visited 
li-Mid -in, where he painted many portraits for 


the German merchants of the Hanseatic League. 
To this period are also due the great portrait 
group at Longford Castle known as ‘The Am- 
bassadors,’ the portraits of Thomas Cromwell, 
and the miniatures of Henry and Charles Bran- 
don, sons of the Duke of Suffolk, In the royal 
collection at Windsor. In 1636 he was appointed 
painter to Henry VIII., and as such executed at 
Whitehall Palace a mural painting of the monarch 
and Queen Jane Seymour, with Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York, destroyed in the Are of 1698. 
His portrait of Jane Seymour is in the Belvedere 
Vienna. To the same period is referable the 
half-length of Sir Nicholas Carew at Dalkeith 
Palace, and the portrait of Morett the jeweller 
in the Dresden Gallery. In 1538 Holbein was 
despatched to the Netherlands to paint a likeness 
(now in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk) of 
Christina of Denmark, proposed as successor to 
Jane Seymour; and in 1539 he painted Anne of 
Cleves, at Cleves, a work now in the Louvre- 
while about 1540 he executed the portrait of the 
Duke of Norfolk, of which the original is at 
Windsor. His last work was ‘ Henry VIII. grant- 
ing a Charter to the Barber-Surgeons,’ still in their 
guildhall. He died of the plague in London 
between 7th October and 29th November 1543. 
Holbein is seen at bis highest in portraiture ; in 
this department he ranks with the greatest masters. 
See Lives by Woltmann (2d ed. 1874-76) and 
Knack fuss (1900), both translated ; French work* 
by Mantz (1879) and Gauthiez (1907); English 
Lives by Wornum (1867), G. S. Davies (1908), A. B 
Chamberlain (1913). 


Ludvig, Baron, creator of modem 
Danish literature, born at Bergen in Norway 8d 
December 1684, became professor at Copenhagen 
of Metaphysics (1717), Eloquence (1720), and His- 
tory (1730), quaestor of the university (1737), and 
a baron (1747). He died 28tli January 1754. His 
first notable works were satirical poems, among 
them Peder Paars (1719-20), in which he ridicules 
the pedantic stiffness and stupidity of contem- 
porary life and thought. In 1721 the first Danish 
theatre was opened at Copenhagen, and Holberg 
began to write comedies with marvellous success. 
After 1724 he turned to history, and wrote 
amongst other books, a History of Denmark , a 
General Church History , a History of the Jews, and 
Comparative Biographies of Great Men and Women. 
In 1741 he produced another classic, the satirico- 
humoristic romance Niels Klim's Subterranean 
Journey ; and lastly the serious reflective works 
Moral Thoughts (17 44) and Epistles (1748-54), and 
an Autobiography (1727-48). Many of his works 
have been translated. See monographs by G 
Brandes (1884) and by O. J. Campbell, jun. (1914)’ 
who also translated three ofthe 1 Danish Moli&re's’ 
domestic comedies of character (1915). 

Holbrooke, Josef Charles, composer, bom at 
Croydon in 1878, has published orchestral and 
chamber works, operas, songs, &o. 


Holoroft, Thomas, playwright and novelist, 
was born in London, 10th December 1745 (o.s.). 
His ftither, in whom fondness alternated witn 
fury, was by turns a shoemaker, horse-dealer, 
ana pedlar; and he himself, after three yean 
as a Newmarket stable-boy, then eight as a 
shoemaker, schoolmaster, and servant-secretary 
to Gr&uville Sharpe, in 1770 turned strolling 
player. But settling in London (1777), he took 
to authorship. Alwyn , or Me Gentleman Comedian 
(1780), was the first of four novels ; Duplicity 
(1781), of upwards of thirty plays. Of the Tatter, 
The Follies of a Day 07S4), brought him move than 
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■£600 * and The Road to Ruin (1792), £1800. 
Rfttween these befell the death of his eldest son, 
William (1773-89), who having robbed his lather 
of £40 and been found by him on an Auieiicau- 
bound vessel, shot himself. An ardent democrat, 
in 1794 he was tried for high-treason with Hardy , 
Horne Tooke, and nine others. The proceedings 
fell through, but the animosity of party spirit 
entailed a run of ill-luck at the theatres which, 
with unfortunate speculations, led Hokroft to 
sell his books and effects (1799), and to retire for 
four years to Hamburg and Pans. f He died in 
London, 23d March 1809. See his . Memoirs, con- 
tinued by Hazlitt ( 1816 ), augmented by Colby (1925). 

Holden, Edward Singleton (1846-1914), born 
at St Louis, Missouri, in 1881 became professor 
of Astronomy at Madison, in 1886 president ol the 
University of California, and in 1888-98 director 
of the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

Holden Hubert Ashton, LL.D. (1822-96), 
fhe editor of Aristophanes, graduated as senior 
classic in 1845 from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which in 1847 he was elected a fellow From 
1858 to 1883 he was head-master of Ipswich School. 

Holden, Sir Isaac, inventor, was born 7th May 
1807, at Hurlet, Renfrewshire. Win e a worker 
in a cotton -mill in Paisley lie fitted himself 
for the post of an assistant- teacher, and in 1829, 
while teaching chemistry at Reading, lie hit on 
the principle of the lucifer match, though in 
this John Walker of Stockton had anticipated 
him. In 1846 he joined with Mr Lister, who 
had done much to improve wool-combing, in 
starting a mill near Paris. Lister retired, the 
firm became Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859. and 
the Alston works near Bradford were founded. 
After he had spent some £50,000 in experiments, 
Holden’s wool-combing machinery brought him 
fame and fortune. He was Liberal member for 
Knaresborough 1865-68, for the North-west Riding 
1882-85, and for the Keighley division of Yorkshire 
1885-95. In 1893 he was created a baronet. He 
llied at Oakworth near Keighley, 13th Aug. 1897. 

Hole, William (1846-1917), historical and por- 
trait painter and etcher, born at Salisbury, lived 
in Edinburgh, became a civil engineer, but took 
to art and was elected A.R.S.A. in 1878, R.S.A. 
^j n 18S9. See Memoir by his widow (1920). 

Holinshed, Raphael, chronicler, born appa- 
rently of Cheshire family, came to London early 
in Elizabeth’s reign, got employment as a trans- 
lator in Reginald Wolfe’s printing-office, and died 
about 1580. For Wolfe and his successors he 
undertook the compilation of The C7i ro n o/ 
England , Scotland , and Ireland (2 vols. ml. 1577 *, 
best ed. 6 vols. 1807-8). This together with its 
predecessor, the Chronicle of Hall, was the direct 
source from which Shakespeare drew materials for 
legendary and historical plays. Holinshed was 
not the only writer of The work which bears his 
name. He was assisted by William Harrison 
(q.v.) ; by Richard Stanyliurst, who contributed 
the description of Ireland ; and by John Hooker, 
who wrote most of the history of Ireland. Hol- 
inshed had access to Leland’s manuscripts. See 
Roswell Stone, Shakespeare's Holinshed (1896). 

Holkar, a powerful Mahratta family, whose 
members have been formidable enemies to the 
British empire in India. Its founder, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, was born in the Deccan in 1693, and in 
1724 obtained from the Peishwah the western half 

Malwa, with Indore for his capital. 

Holl, Frank, R.A. (1845-88), painter, was 
born in Kentish Town, a son of the engraver, 


Francis Holl, A.R.A. (1815-84) In 1860 he entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where m 1863 
he won a two years’ scholarship, and in 1868 the 
travelling studentship. He exhibited in the Royal 
Academy many genre-subjects, usually pathetic 
scenes from modern life ; alter 18(7 he attained 
immense popularity in portraiture. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1878, and R.A. in 1884. _ bee 
Life and IVork by Mrs A. M. Reynolds (1912). 

Holland, Sir Henry, Physician and writer, 
was born at Knutsford, Cheshire, 27th October 
1788. He graduated at Edinburgh in 1811, and m 
1815 published Travels in Albania , Thessaly, &c. 
He settled in London in 1816 ; became one of the 
heads of his profession ; in 1840 was appointed 
physician to the Prince Consort, in 1852 to the 
Queen ; and in 1853 was created a baronet. He 
published Medical Notes and Reflections (1839), 
Chapters on Mental Physiology (1852), Essays on 
Scientific Subjects (1862), and Recollections of last 
Life (1871). He died in London, 27th October 
1873.— His eldest son, Henry Thurston Hol- 
land (1825-1914). educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was called to the bar 
in 1849, in 1874 entered parliament as a Conserva- 
tive, was Colonial Secretary 1887-92, and In 1888 
was created Baron, in 1895 Viscount, Knutsford. 

Holland, Henry Richard Fox, Lord, F.R.S., 
was born at Winterslow House, Wilts, 21st Novem- 
ber 1773, and succeeded his father as third lord in 
1774. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, he was trained for public life by his uncle, 
Charles James Fox, after whose death he was Lord 
Privy Seal in the Grenville ministry (1806-7). He 
then shared the long banishment of the Whigs 
from office. He laboured to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal code ; made manful war, though a 
West India planter, on the slave-trade ; threw his 
whole heart into the Corn Laws struggle; and 
laboured to extend and confirm the liberties of the 
subject. Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
(1830-34), he died at Holland House, Kensington, 
October 22, 1840. He wrote biographies of Guillen 
de Castro and Lope de Vega, translated Spanish 
comedies, prepared a Life of his uncle, and edited 
the memoirs of Lord Waldegrave.— His wife, Eliza- 
beth Vassall (1770-1845), daughter of a wealthy 
Jamaica planter, married in 1786 Sir Godfrey 
Webster, but the marriage was dissolved in 1797 for 
her adultery with Lord Holland, who immediately 
married her. She was distinguished for beauty, 
conversational gifts, and autocratic ways; and 
till the end of her life her house was the meeting- 
place of the most brilliant wits and distinguished 
statesmen of the time.— Their son, the fourth 
Lord Holland (1802-59), edited two works by Ins 
father, Foreign Reminiscences (1850) and Memoirs 
of the Whig Party (1854). See Further Memoirs 
(1905) and Lady Holland’s Journals (1908). 

Holland, Henry Scott(1847-19IS), born at Led- 
bury, and educated at Eton and Balliol, took first- 
class honours in 1870, and, after having been 
theological tutor at Christ Church and select 
preacher, became a canon of Truro in 1882, of St 
Paul’s in 1884, of Christ Church in 1910, when 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity* 
Oxford. He published A Bundle of Memories{l9lb). 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert (1819-81), born in 
fielchertown, Mass., became assistant editor of 
the Springfield Republican and part proprietor 
in 1851. In 1870, with Roswell Smith and the 
Scribners, he founded Scribiier’s Monthly , which 
he edited, and in which appeared his novels, 
Arthur Bonnicastle (1873), The Story of Sevenoaks 
(1875), and Nicholas Minturn (1876). Other works 
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were Timothy Tilcomb's Letters (1858), a Life of 
Lincoln, and his poems, Bitter Sweet (1858), Kath- 
rina (1867), and The Mistress of the Manse (1874). 
See Life by Mrs Plunkett (1894). 

Holland, Philemon (1552-1G37), ‘the trans- 
lator-general in his age,’ was born at Chelmsford, 
from about 1595 practised medicine at Coventry, 
and in 1028 became for ten months head-master of 
the free school there. His more notable transla- 
tions were Livy, Pliny’s Natural History , Sueto- 
nius, Plutarch’s Morals , Amtnianus Marcellinus, 
Xenophon’s Cyropcedia, and Camden’s Britannia. 
— Hi 9 son, Henry Holland (1583-c. 1650), a book- 
seller in London, published Baziliologia (1618) 
and Heroologia Anglica (1020). 

Hollar, Wenceslaus (1007-77), engraver and 
etcher, born at Prague ; came to London with the 
Earl of Arundel in 1037 ; served in a royalist regi- 
ment, and was taken prisoner at Basing House ; 
from 1045 to 1652 lived at Antwerp ; and then 
returning to London, was at the Restoration ap- 
pointed ‘His Majesty’s designer.’ See German 
monograph by Parthey (Berl. 1853-58). 

Holies, Denzil, Lord, the second son of the 
Earl of Clare, was born 31st October 1599. He 
entered parliament in 1024. In 1029 he was one 
of the members who held the Speaker in his 
chair whilst resolutions were passed against Ar- 
minianism and tonnage and poundage. For this 
he was fined a thousand marks, and lived seven 
Dr eight years in banishment. He was one of the 
‘five members’ whom Charles attempted to arrest 
in 1042, and was a leader of the Presbyterians. 
In the Civil War, dreading the supremacy of the 
army more than the pretensions of the king, he 
was an advocate of peace. For proposing in 1047 
to disband the army he was accused of treason, 
but fled to Normandy. In 1000 he was the 
spokesman of the commission delegated to recall 
Charles II. at Breda ; in 1001 he was created Lord 
Holies of Ifield in Sussex. His last important 
public duty was the negotiation of the treaty of 
Breda in 1007. As Charles’s propensities towards 
absolutism became more pronounced Holies leaned 
more to the opposition. He died 17th February 
1080. See his own Memoirs , 16U1-1*8 (1699). 

Holllngshead, John (1827-1904), journalist and 
theatrical director, born in London, began to 
write for Household Words in 1857. See his My 
Lifetime (1895) and Gaiety Chronicles (1898). 

Holllngshead. See Holinshed. 

Holloway, Thomas (1SOO-83), patent medicine 
man, was born at Devouport, and died at Titten- 
hurst, Berkshire, having latterly spent £50,000 
a-year on advertising. He founded at Egham, 
near Virginia Water, a women’s college and a 
sanatorium or asylum for the insane. 

Holman, James (1786-1857), ‘ the Blind Travel- 
ler,’ was born at Exeter, and was a lieutenant 
in the navy when, in 1810, the loss of sight com- 
pelled him to quit the service. Yet in 1819-21 he 
travelled through France, Italy, and the Rhine 
lands. He next started on a journey (1822-24) 
round the world, but at Irkutsk in Siberia was 
arrested as a spy and sent back. He again set 
off in 1827, and this time accomplished nis pur- 
pose. Finally, he visited south-east Europe. 

Holman Hunt. See Hunt, Wu. Holman. 

Holmes, James (1777-1860), painter and minia- 
turist See work oy A. T. Story (1894). 

Holmes, Oliver Wrndkll, born in Cambridge. 
Mass., August 20, 1809, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1820, and, giving .up law for medicine. 
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spent two years in the hospitals of Europe. In 
1839-41 he was professor of Anatomy and Phyaj. 
ology at Dartmouth College ; then he engaged in 
general practice in Boston. From 1847 to 1882 he 
was professor of Anatomy at Harvard. He began 
writing verse while an undergraduate, but hla 
first efforts were not remarkable. Twenty years 
passed with desultory efforts and a slowly-in- 
creasing power, when The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1857-58) suddenly made him famous by its 
fresh unconventional tone, its playful wit and 
wisdom, and its lovely vignettes of verse. The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table (1858-59) and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table (1872) deal with deeper 
questions in a less familiar way. His first effort 
in fiction was Elsie Venner (1859-60), a study of 
heredity. The Guardian Angel (1867) is a picture 
of rural New England. A Mortal Antipathy (1885) 
contains but a thread of story. These works ap- 
peared in the Atlantic' Monthly, of which he was 
one of the founders. He wrote for it also many 
occasional essays and poems. Besides the early 
volume of poems (1836), he published Songs in 
Many Keys (1862), Songs of Many Seasons (1875), 
The Iron Gate (1880), and Before the Curfew (1888). 
Other prose works are Currents and Counter-cur • 
rents (1801), Soundings from the Atlantic (1864), 
Border Lines of Knowledge (1862), Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals (1871), and Memoirs of 
Motley (1879) and Emerson (1885). He also wrote 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. (1887), an account of 
a visit made in 1886, during which he received 
honours from the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh. He died at Boston! 
7th October 1894. See Lives by Kennedy (1883) 
Brown (1884), Morse (1896), and Townsend (1909). 
Holroyd. See Sheffield, Earl of. 

Holst, Gustav (1874-1934), English composer, 
born at Cheltenham. His works, mostly orchestral 
and choral, include The Planets (1915-16), Hymn of 
Jesus (1917), and The Perfect Fool (opera, 1923). 

Holsten, Karl Christian Johann (1825-97), 
Protestant theologian, born at Giistrow. became 
professor at Bern in 1870, in 1876 at Heidelberg 
He wrote a startling work on the Gospel of Paul 
and Peter (1867) aua other works on the gospels. 

Holt, Sir John (1642-1710), born at Thame, 
from Winchester passed in 1658 to Oriel College, 
Oxford, and, entering at Gray's Inn, was called* 
to the bar in 1063. He figured as counsel in 
most of the state- trials of that period, and in 
1686 was made recorder of London and king's 
serjeant, and knighted. In 1689 he became Lord 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench. He was a " 
Whig, but his judicial career was entirely free 
from party bias or intrigue. See Life (1764). 

Holt, Joseph (1756-1820), Irish rebel, bom near 
Arklow, was transported to Sydney in 1800, but, 
having got a pardon, returned to Dublin in 1814. 
Seo his Autobiography (1838). 

Holt, William (1545-99), a Jesuit plotter 
against Elizabeth, was born at Ashworth in 
Lancashire, and died at Barcelona. 

Holt el, Karl von 0798-1880), German poet 
and romance-writer, was born and died at Breslau. 

Holtzendorff, Franz von (1S29-89), jurist, 
born at Vietmansdorf in Brandenburg, practised 
law at Berlin till 1S57, and was successively pro- 
fessor of Law at Berlin (1801) and Munich (1878). 
He wrote much on the reform of the penal 
system, a work on Irish prisons, one on th« 
principles of politics, an encyclopedia of law, 
and several handbooks. See Life by Sttirk (1889)* 

Holtsmann, Adolf (1810-*O), Germanist, bon 
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at Carlsruhe, in 1852 became professor of German 
at Heidelberg. He wrote on the connection 
between Greek and Indian fables (1844-47) ; on 
Celts and Germans (1855), maintaining that the 
two races were originally identical ; and on the 
Kibelungenlied (1854). After his death appeared 
German. Altertumer (1873), Deutsche Mythologie 
fl874) and Diealtere £i/da(1875).— His son, Hein- 
rich Julius (1832-1910), born at Carlsruhe, be- 
came professor of Theology at Heidelberg (1861), 
and at Strasburg (1874). Ultimately a repre. 
^putative of the advanced modern school, lie pub- 
lished Kanon und Tradition 0859), Die Synop- 
\tschcn Evangdien (1803), Kritik der .Epheser-vrg 
Kolosserbriefe (1872), Die Pastoralbriefe (1881), ail 
introduction to the New Testament (1885), and .Das 
Weue Testament und der Rbmische Stoat (IbJZ). 
He prepared the New Testament portion of 
Bunsen’s Dibelxverk (1865-73) and collaborated 
with others in Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1807), 
Lcxikon fur Theologie und Kirchenwesen (1882), 
aud Handkommentar zum N. T. (1890-91). 

Holyoake, Francis (1567-1653), a Warwick- 
shire schoolmaster and clergyman, compiler oi 
an Etymological Latin Dictionary (1633). 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817-1906), the 
founder of ‘Secularism,’ was born at Birming- 
ham. He taught mathematics for some years at the 

Mechanics’ Institution in Birmingham, lectured 

on Robert Owen’s socialist system, was secre- 
tary to Garibaldi’s British contingent, edited the 
Reasoner, and promoted the bill legalising secular 
affinnations. holyoake was the last person im- 
prisoned in England on a charge of atheism 
(1841). He wrote History of Co-operation in 
Rochdale (1857-72), History of Co-operation in 
Enoland (1875-79; rev. and completed, 1906), 
Self-help a Hundred Years Ago (188S). Other 
works are The Limits of Atheism (1801), Trial of 
Theism (1877), Sixty Years of an gators Life 
11892), Public Speaking and Debate (1895), «c. 

Holywood. See Sacrobosco. 

Home, Daniel Dunolas, spiritualist, born 
oear Edinburgh, March 20, 1833, had by 1850 
become a famous medium in the United States, 
.ud in 1855 came to London. He was a pro- 
ficient in mesmerism, and to table-turning and 
spirit-rapping he added the power of floating m 
tSe air. He turned a Catholic in 1856, but in 
1864 was expelled from Rome as a sorcerer, in 
1866 he acceded to a Mrs Lyon ssuggestion that ne 
should become her adopted son, she assigning to 
him £60,000 ; but this money she afterwards com- 
pelled him to restore. He died at Auteuil, 21st 
June 1886. He published Incidents of my Life 
(1863-72) and Lights and Slmdows of 
(1877) ; see also two works by his widow (1888 90). 

Home, Henry. See Kames (Lord). 

Home, John, born at Leith, 21st September 

1722 graduated at Edinburgh in 1742. was 
takeii prisoner fighting on the Hanoverian side at 

Falkirk (1746), but made a daring escape from 
Donne Castle. Next year he became minister of 
Ath el stan e ford, where he wrote the J ra eedy 
and, in 1754, Douglas, founded on the ballad of 
Gil Morrice. Each of these was rejected by 
Garrick, but Douglas , brought out at kdmburgh 
(1756), met with brilliant success, and evoked 
equal enthusiasm in London. Its production, 
however, gave such offence to the Edinburgh 
Presbytery that the author resigned Ins ministry 
(1757), and became private secretary to the Earl 
of Bute and tutor to the Prince of Wales, who on 
his accession as George III. gave him a pension 
of £800 a-year, to which a sinecure of equal \ alue 


was added in 1763. The success of Douglas in- 
duced Garrick to bring out Agis , and to accept 
Home’s next play, The Siege of Aquileia. Home s 
other works are The fatal Discovery , Alonzo , 
Alfred occasional poems, and, in prose, A History 
nf the Rebellion of 17U5. He married happily in 
1770 and in 1779 settled in Edinburgh, where he 
died 5 th September 1S08. The last of our tragic 
noets whose works for any time held the stage, 
Home had interesting plots and occasional flashes 

of g"e poetry ; but be did not succeed ,,, ■ 

eardinc the pompous declamation of his fore 
rumienL See tl.e Life by Henry Mackenzie 
prefixed to his works (1822). 

Homer (Gk. Homeros), the Greek poet to whom 
are attributed the great epics, the I had, the 
storv of the siege of Troy, and the Odyssey, the 
tule^of Ulysses’ wanderings. The place of lus 
birth is doubtful : Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, 
Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens coiitended for 
the honour of having been lus birthplace , , 1 us 
date formerly put as far back as 1200 b.c. is, 
from the style of the poems attributed to him, 
referred to 850-800 b.c. Wolf (q.y.) in 1<95 
fiercely assailed the current opinions about 
Homer; defended the view, as old as the days 
of the Greek commentators, that the Iliad ai i l 
Odussev were not by the same hand , and c 
tended that both had their origin . m .lavs ; by 
Homer and his followers (Homendaj) »n Chios, 
chanted and altered for centuries by the 

Rhapsodists, and finally di K est ^ d f 1 4 I ' t ° B t ^ e 
we know by Pisistratus about 540 b.c. Even 
those who insist most strongly on the geiierai 
unity of plan of the poems and assign the ma 
authorship to one man, Homer, probably born i \i\ 
a Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor, admit 
that they were doubtless based on current ^ads 
and have, since they were moulded into the two 
great epics, been doubtless considerably modi- 
fied and extended. The various problems of the 
« Homeric question ’ cannot be regarded as solved ; 
and of the true Homer we know nothing posi- 
tively, not even that he was blind. 1 he so-called 
Homeric Hymns and the humorous DafracAo- 
viyomachia (‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice ) are 
certainly of a later age. See works on Homer by 
Jebb (1889), Gladstone (185S-78), Andrew Lang 
(1893), W. Leaf (1915) ; W. J. Woodhouse’s iThe Com- 
position of Homer’s Odyssey (1930); T. W. Allen s 
edition of the Iliad (3 vols. 1931) ; prose transla- 
tions of the Iliad by Leaf, Myers and Lang, and 
of the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang ; verse trans- 
lations of the Iliad by Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Lord Derby, Blackie, Worsley and Conington, 
Way, Wright, Green, Murison (1933), and of the 
Odyssey by Chapman, Pope, W. Morns, Worsley, 
Lord Carnarvon, Way, Scliomberg, Mackail (1903- 
1910), Cotterill (1911). 

Homer, Winslow (1836-1910), painter and 
book-illustrator, was born at Boston, U.b. 

Hrmdius or de Hondt, Abraham (c. 1*338-91), 
animal painter, removed about 1665 from Rotter- 
dam, his birthplace, to London. 

Hone, William, born at Bath, June 3, 1780, at 
ten became a London lawyer’s clerk, at twenty 
started a book and print shop, which, however, 
soon failed. He struggled to make a living by 
writing for various papers, started the Iravellef 
(1815), and next the Reformists Register (1817). 
In December 1817 he was acquitted on thre* 
separate trials for publishing things calculated to 
injure public morals and bring the Prayer-book 
into contempt. Among his later satires, illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, were The Political House 
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that Jack built , The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder , 
The Man in the Moon, and The Political Showman. 
Works that revealed much reading in obscure 
channels were the Apocryphal New Testament 
(1820), Ancient Mysteries (1823), Every-day Book 
(1820), Table-book (1827-28), and Year-book (1829). 
Yet Hone at the end found himself in a debtors’ 
.jail, from which his friends extricated him to start 

him in a coffee-house— also a failure. In his last 
years he swung back to devout theology. He died 
at Tottenham, 6th Nov. 1842. See Life by Hack- 
wood (1912). 

Honegger, Arthur, born in Havre in 1892, 
wrote music in the ultra-modem manner. 

Honorius, Flavius (384-423 a.d.), second son 
of Theodosius the Great, at whose death the 
empire was divided between his sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, the latter (only ten years old) 
receiving the western half. Stilicho (q.v.) was 
thede/ac(o ruler of the western empire until 408 ; 
and after his death Alaric the Goth overran 
Italy, and took Rome in 410. Honorius died at 
Ravenna, which he had made his capital in 403. 

Honorius I., Bishop of Rome from 025, had to 
do with the paschal controversy in Ireland and 
with the Anglo-Saxon Church. In the Mono- 
thelite controversy he abstained from condemn- 
ing the new doctrines, and for so doing was 
stigmatised as a heretic at the Council of Con- 
stantinople (6S0). He died in (338. — Three other 
popes, all Italians, were Honorius II. (1124-30), 
III. (1216-27), and IV. (1285-87). 

Hontheim, Johann Nikolaus von (1701-90), 
Bishop of Trier, wrote two works on the history 
of Trier (1750-57), but is chiefly memorable for a 
theological essay (1763) by ‘ Febronius,’ in which he 
propounded a system of church government com- 
bining an exaggerated Gallicanism with the demo- 
cratic element of Congregationalism. [Hon-time.] 

Honthorst, Gerard van (1590-1656), Dutch 
painter, who was born and died at Utrecht, twice 
visited England (1620 and 1628), and painted 
portraits of the royal family. He was fond of 
painting interiors dimly illumined.— His brother 
William (1604-66), historical and portrait painter, 
worked for the court of Berlin 1650-64. 

Hooch, or Hooou, Pieter de (c. 1629-c. 1678), 
Dutch genre painter, died at Amsterdam. See 
study by Valentiner (tr. 1930). 

Hood, John Bell (1831-79), born at Owings- 
ville, Kentucky, commanded a brigade in the 
Confederate army, and was wounded at Gaines’s 
Mill, Gettysburg, and Chickainauga. He com- 
manded a corps in the retreat to Atlanta, and in 
July 1864 succeeded Johnston in command. On 
Sept. 1 he had to evacuate the city, and leave 
the road free for Sherman’s march to the sea. 
He afterwards pushed as far north as Nashville ; 
but, defeated by Thomas, was relieved of com- 
mand (1864). See his Advance and Estreat (1880). 

Hood, Robin. See Robin Hood. 


Hood, Samuel, Viscount, admiral, was born at 
Thorn com be, Dorset, 12th December 1724, entered 
the navy in 1741, and became post-captain in 
1756. In command of the Vestal frigate, ne took 
a French frigate after a flercely-contested action 
(1759); in 1778 he was made commissioner of 
Portsmouth dockyard. In 1780, promoted to flag 
rank, he was sent to reinforce Rodney on the 
North American and West Indian stations; in 
1781 he fought an action with De Grasse, and was 
engaged in the battle off the Chesapeake. In the 
West Indies in 1782 he showed himself a masterly 
taottoian In the series of inamauvres by which he 



outwitted De Grasse off St Kitts ; and he had a 
conspicuous share in the decisive victory of 
Dominica on 12th April. For his services he 
was made Baron Hooa in the Irish peerage. In 
1784 he stood against Fox for Westminster, and 
was elected ; in 1788 he became a Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1793, appoiuted to the Mediter- 
ranean, he directed the occupation of Toulon and 
the operations in the Gulf of Lyons. In 1790 he 
was made Viscount Hood, and ho died at Bath 
27th June 1816. See his Letters 1781-88 , edited 
by D. Han nay (Navy Records Soc. 1895). 

His brother, Alexander Hood, Viscount 
Bridport (1727-1814), entered the navy in 1741. 

In 1761 he recaptured from the French the War- 
wick, a GO-gun ship, and during the French revolu- 
tionary war he served under Howe in the Chan- 
nel and the Strait of Gibraltar, sharing in the 
‘glorious first of June’ off Ushant (1794). He 
attained flag rank in 1780, and was made in 1790 
Baron, and in 1800 Viscount, Bridport. 

Hood, Thomas, was born in London, the son of 
a Scottish bookseller from Errol, 23d May 1799. 
At about thirteen he was placed in a merchant’s 
counting-house in the City, but, his health failing, 
was sent in 1815 to Dundee, where he resided 
among his father’s relations. Threatened con- 
sumption was for a time warded off; he haq 
ample leisure for reading and sketching, and he 
began to practise his pen in local newspapers and 
magazines. In 1818 he returned to London, and 
entered the studio of his uncle, an engraver 
After a short apprenticeship he began to work 
on his own account, until, the literary instinct 
becoming stronger than the graphic, he discovered 
where lay the true field for his genius. In 1821 he 
was appointed sub-editor of the London Magazine 
and found himself in daily companionship with 
such men as Procter, Cary, Allan Cunningham 
De Quincey, Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb. It was 
however, the intimacy with John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, whose sister he married in 1826, that 
chiefly encouraged and trained Hood’s poetic 
faculty. Between July 1821 and July 1823 Hood 
published in the magazine some of his finest 
poems— Lycus the Centaur , the Two Peacocks of 
Bed font, and the Ode to Autumn. But these 
issued anonymously, failed to attract notice, and 
when in 1827 he produced them and others in 
book-form, the volume fell all but dead from the 
press. In 1825 Hood and Reynolds published 
(anonymously) a volume of Odes and Addresses to 
Great People , suggested by the success of Hood’s 
burlesque Ode to Dr Kitchener in the magazine. 
They at once attracted notice and determined 
Hood’s chief occupation for the remainder of his 
life. In the first series of JPAims and Oddities 
(1826) Hood first exhibited such graphic talent 
as he possessed in those picture-puns of which he 
seems to have been the inventor. A second 
series appeared in 1827, followed by National 
Tales. In 1829 he edited The Gem , a remarkable 
little ‘annual,’ for, besides Lamb’s ‘Lines on a 
Child dying as soon as bom* (Hood's first child), 
it contained Hood's Eugene Aram. Hood ana 
his wife left London in 1829 for Winchmore 
Hill, where he schemed the first of those comic 
annuals which he produced yearly and single* 
handed from 1830 to 1889. In 1832 he removed 
to Wanstead, in Essex, where he wrote his one 
novel, Tylney Hall 0834). In 1884 the failure of 
a publisher plunged Hood into serious difficulties ; 
and in 1885 the family went for five years to 
Coblenz and Ostend. During these years Hood, 
struggling against a fatal disease, continued to 
produoe his Comio .Annuals, and schemed hit Vjp 
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ths Rhine (1839), which at once hit the public 
taste but seems to have brought little profit 
{o its author. By the kindness of friends Hood 
was enabled to return to England, with security 
from his creditors, in 1840. Disease was now so 
far advanced that a fatal issue was only a question 
of time, but he struggled on bravely and cheer- 
full v. In 1841 he became editor of the *cw 
Monthly Magazine at £300 a -year; in January 
1844 he started a periodical of lus own, Hoods 
Monthly Magazine. Meantime in the Christmas 
number of Punch (1843) had appeared the * Song 
of the Shirt,’ and in Hood’s Magazine there 
followed the ‘ Haunted House,’ the ‘ Lay of 
the Labourer,’ and the ‘Bridge of Sighs.’ In 
November 1844 Sir Robert Peel granted a pen- 
sion of £100 a-year to Mrs Hood. Hood died 
at Devonshire Lodge, Finchley Road, 3d May 
1845, and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
His only surviving son, Tom Hood (1835-74), 
from 1805 was editor of Fun. Much of Hood s 
serious poetry is remarkable, and a small portion 
of first-rate excellence. Lyrics such as the ‘ Song 
of the Shirt,’ the ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ ‘Eugene 
Aram,’ ‘ I remember, I remember,’ and the ‘ Ode 
to Melancholy' are of an assured immortality. 
His humorous verse is of a kind that Hood 
absolutely created. See his Literary Reminis- 
cences , in Hood's Own; the poor memoir (I860) 
by his daughter, Frances Frkeling Broderip 
(1830-78): Aineer’s edition of his Poems (1897); 
and his Life and Times, by W. Jerrold (1907). 

Hook, James Clarke (1819-1907), painter, 
born in Loudon, in 1846 gained the Academy 
travelling studentship by his ‘Rizpah.* After 
eighteen months in Italy, he painted Italian, Shake- 
spearean, and Biblical subjects; but, elected an 
A-R.A. in 1850 and an R.A. in 1SG0, is best known 
for his seafaring pieces — ‘Widow’s Son going to 
Sea,’ ‘Ship-boy’s Letter,’ ‘Luff, Boy,* ‘A Mer- 
maid,’ &c. He was also a skilful etcher. See 
Art Journal Annual of 1888. 

Hook, Theodore Edward, was bom in London, 
22d September 1788, second son of the Vauxhall 
composer, James Hook (174G-1827), by his first 
wife, the beautiful Miss Madden, who died in 
1802. His elder brother, Dr James Hook (1771- 
1828), became in 1802 chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, in 1825 Dean of Worcester, and was him- 
self the author of a couple of novels. Theodore’s 
education was almost limited to a year at Harrow 
and two terms at Oxford; but while yet a 
minor he achieved celebrity as the author of 

thirteen successful comic operas and melodramas 
(1805-11), as a punster and matchless improvisa- 
tore , and as a practical joker — his greatest per- 
formance the Berners Street Hoax (1809). He 
gained the entree of very high society ; the 
Prince Regent remarked that ‘something must 
be done for Hook;’ and in 1812 that something 
was found in the post, worth £2000 a-year, of 
treasurer to the Mauritius. There Hook fared 
gloriously, until in 1818 a grave deficiency was 
detected in the public chest ; he was arrested and 
sent, almost penniless, to England. Himself he 
ascribed the ‘ unfortunate defalcation ’ to a black 
clerk, who had committed suicide; anyhow, 
though criminal proceedings were dropped, in 
1823 he was pronounced a crown debtor for 
£12,000, and was again sold up and arrested. In 
1825 he was released from the King’s Bench, but 
not from the debt ; however, he made no effort 
to discharge it. Meanwhile, in 1820, he had 
started the Tory John Bull , which in its palmy 
days brought him £2000 per annum. Sayings 


and Doings (9 vols. 1824-28) yielded other £4000, 
and nine more three -volume novels followed 
between 1830 and 1839— Maxwell, the half-auto, 
biographical Gilbert Gurney, Jack Brag, &c .~ -four 
of them first appearing in the Lew Monthly Maga- 
zine, of which Hook was editor from 1830. He 
died 24th August 1841. See his Life and Remains 
by Barham (1849), Lockhart's Quarterly article 
(May 1843; reprinted 1851), and Biightfield s 
Theodore Hook and his Novels (1928). 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, born in London, 
13th March 1798, son of the future Dean of Wor- 
cester, was educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and became vicar of Leeds in 
1837. Mainly by his energy and enthusiasm 
twenty-one new churches were built in Leeds, 
as well as twenty -three parsonages and twenty- 
seven schools. Dean of Chichester from 1859, he 
died 20th October 1875. Among his works are 
A Church Dictionary (1842), Ecclesiastical Biog- 
raphy (1845-52), and Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (1860-76). See his Life and Letters , by 
Dean Stephens (1878 ; new ed. 1896). 

Hooke, Robert, natural philosopher, was born 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, July 18, 1635, and 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1662 he became curator of experi- 
ments to the Royal Society, and in 1677 its 
secretary; in 1665 professor of Geometiy in 
Gresham College ; and after the great fire of 1660 
surveyor of works. He died 3d March 1703. 
Hooke has justly been considered the greatest of 
philosophical mechanics. He anticipated the in- 
vention of the steam-engine. His other discoveries 
were the law of the extension and compression 
of elastic bodies, the simplest theory of the arch, 
the balance-spring of watches and the anchor- 
escapement for clocks. The quadrant, telescope, 
and microscope are materially indebted to him ; 
and with the last he made important obser- 
vations. He designed old Bedlam Hospital (Moor- 
flelds), old Montague House, Ac. See his Diary 
1672-1680, ed. Robinson and Adams (1935), and 
Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, vi., vii. (1930). 

Hooker, John. See Hooker, Richard. 

Hooker, Joseph, American general, born at 
Hadley, Mass., 13th November 1814, served in 
the Mexican war, commanded a division of the 3d 
corps in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, and it 
was he who compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Manassas. In command of the 1st corps he 
opened the battle at Antietam. In January 1863 
he succeeded Burnside in the command of the 
army of the Potomac. In April, crossing the 
Rappahannock, he marched through the Wilder- 
ness to near Chaneellorsville, where he awaited 
Lee’s attack. But the Confederates turned the 
National flank, and, attacking the rear (May 2), 
threw part of Hookers army into confusion. 
Next day the Confederates drove Hooker to the 
north side of the river, and he was superseded by 
Meade in June. In November he carried Lookout 
Mountain, and took part in the attack on Mis- 
sionary Ridge. He accompanied Sherman in his 
invasion of Georgia, and served till the fall of 
Atlanta. He died in New York, 81st October 1879. 

Hooker, Sir Josepii. See Hooker, William. 

Hooker, Richard, theologian, was born in or 
near Exeter in March 1554. At an early age he 
showed a ‘quick apprehension of many perplext 
parts of learning,’ and through his uncle, the 
antiquary, John Hooker or Vowell (1625-1601), 
chamberlain of the city, was brought under the 
notice of Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, and sent to 
Corpus College, Oxford. He graduated M.A. in 
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1577, and got a fellowship ; in 1581 he took 
orders, and preached at Paul's Cross. He was 
led into a marriage with Joan Churchman, the 
shrewish unlovely daughter of his landlady in 
London ; in 1534 he became rector of Drayton- 
Beauchainp near Tring. Next year he obtained, 
through Whitgift, the Mastership of the Temple, 
against a strong effort made to promote the 
afternoon reader Travers, a prominent Puri- 
tan. The sermons of Travers soon became at- 
tacks upon the latitudinarianism of Hooker. 
When Whitgift silenced Travers, the fiery Puri- 
tan appealed to the Council with charges against 
Hooker’s doctrine, and Hooker answered him 
with masterly conclusiveness and temperance. 
But having been drawn into controversy against 
his inclination, he felt it his duty to set forth the 
real basis of all church government, and to this 
end desired Whitgift to remove him to some 
quiet living. Accordingly, in 1591, he accepted 
the living of Boscombe near Salisbury, becoming 
also sub-dean and prebendary of Sarum ; and 
here he finished four of the proposed eight books 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity : published in 
1594. The year after he removed to Bishops- 
borne near Canterbury, where he remained till 
his death. His fifth book appeared in 1597, but 
the author did not live to complete his work, 
dying 2d November 1000. The sixth (so-called) 
and eighth books appeared in 1048, and again 
in 1G51 ; the seventh in 1002, in Gauden’s new 
edition of Hooker. The Life by Walton was 
published in 1005 in order to correct the in- 
accuracies in the Life provided by Gauden. All 
earlier editions of Hooker’s works were super- 
seded by that of Keble, containing also Walton’s 
Life (1836 ; 7th ed., revised by Dean Church and 
Canon Paget, 18S8). See also L. S. Thornton’s 
Hooker and his Theology (1924). Hooker’s Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity is the earliest great work of 
the kind in the English tongue, and is a noble 
monument of massive prose no less than of pro- 
found thought and masterly logic. It furnishes 
a conclusive answer to the Puritan exaggera- 
tion of the central position of Protestantism, the 
making of Scripture the sole guide of human 
Conduct. It is mainly to Hooker's work that 
Anglican theology owes the tone and the direc- 
tion that it has never since entirely lost. 

Hooker, Thomas ( c . 1586-1047), born at Mark- 
field, Leicester, became a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was for three years a 
Puritan lecturer at Chelmsford. In 1030 he retired 
to Holland ; in 1033 sailed for Massachusetts, 
and received a charge at Cambridge. In 1030 he 
removed with his congregation to Connecticut, 
and founded Hartford. See Life prefixed to a 
selection of his works (1849). 

Hooker, Sir William Jackson, born at Nor- 
wich, 6th July 1785, botanised in Scotland in 
1806, and in Iceland in 1809, writing Recollections 
of Iceland (1811 ; 2d ed. 1813). He became pro- 
fessor of Botany at Glasgow in 1820, and in 1841 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kmv. Made 
F.R.S. in 1810 and K.II. in 1830, he was also 
D.C.L., LL.D., <fcc. lie died August 12, 1805. 
He published some forty botanical works. — His 
son, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, born at Hales- 
worth in Suffolk, June 80, 1817, was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, graduating 
M.D. in 1839. In 1889-48 he accompanied the 
Erebus and Terror antarctic expedition, returning 
to issue his magistral Flora Antarctica (1844-47), 
Flora Novas Zelandice (1858-55), and Flora Tas- 
man fee (1800). In 1845 he became botauist to the 


Geological Survey, and next year started on a 
three years’ botanical expedition to the Hima- 
layas, resulting in his Himalayan Journals (1854) 
and the Rhododendrons of the Sikkim- Himalaya 
(1849-51). With Dr Thomson he undertook a 
Flora Indlca (vol. i. 1855), and himself published 
a flora of British India (1874). In 1871 he visited 
Morocco, and ascended the Great Atlas ; in 1877 
he accompanied Dr Asa Gray through Colorado, 
Utah, and California. He became assistant- 
director at Kew in 1855, and on his father’s 
death director. G.C.S.I. (1897), O.M. (1907), he 
died Dec. 11, 1911. His best-known work is his 
Students' Flora of the British Islands (1870); more 
important is Genera Plantarum (1862-83). He 
revised Index Kewensis (1893 et seq.). See mono- 
graphs by L. Huxley (1918), Bower (1919). 

Hoole, John (1727-1803), translator and drama- 
tist, born at Moorflelds, London, from 1744 to 
1783 was employed in the East India House. He 
published translations of the Jerusalem Delivered 
(1763) and Rinaldo (1792) of Tasso, the dramas of 
Metastasio (1707), and the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto (1773-83). Scott describes the translator 
of the Ariosto as ‘a noble transmuter of gold 
into lead.’ His dramas Cyrus (1708), Timanthes 
(1770), and Cleonice (1775) were failures. See 
Anecdotes of the Life of John Hoole (1803). 

Hooper, George (1640-1727), born at Grimley, 
Worcestershire, and educated at Westminster ana 
Christ Church, Oxford, became Dean of Canter- 
bury (1091), Bishop of St Asaph (1701), of Bath 
and Wells (1703), and died at Barkley, Frome. 

Hooper, John, bishop and martyr, born in 
Somerset about 1495, was educated at Oxford, 
whence in 1518 he passed to a Cistercian monas^ 
tery at Gloucester. The reading of Zwingli made 
him a Reformer. He went in 1539 for safety’s 
sake to the Continent, married in 1546, and settled 
at Zurich. After his return in 1549 he became 
a popular preacher in London, and in 1550 was 
appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but for his 
scruples over the oath and the episcopal habit 
was imprisoned for some weeks in the Fleet. In 
1552 lie received the bishopric of Worcester in 
commendam ; in 1553, under Mary, was committed 
to the Fleet, and on Feb. 9, 1555, was burned for 
heresy at Gloucester. His Writings were edited 
by Carr and Nevinson in 1843-52. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, thirtieth President 
i (1929-33) of the United States, bom of Quaker 
parentage in 1874 at West Branch, Iowa, was 
trained in mining engineering, and gathered 
experience in the States, Australia, China (In the 
Boxer rising), and elsewhere. During ana after 
the First World War he was closely associated 
with relief of distress in Europe. He was secre- 
tary of commerce under Harding. As Republican 
he defeated 4 At/ Smith in the presidential eleo- 
tlon of 1928, but was beaten by F. D. Roosevelt 
in 1932. 

Hope, Anthony, the pen-name of Sm Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (1863-1933 ; kt. 1918), who was 
called to the bar in 1887, and wrote historical 
romances, e.g. The Prisoner of Zenda (1894; 
dramatised 1896) and Rupert of Henteau (1898), 
Dolly Dialogues (1894), an Autobiography (1927). 
See Life by Sir C. Mallet (1935). 

Hope, Asoott. See Moncrieff. 

Hope, Thomas, author and connoisseur, bom 
in London c. 1770, while still a youth travelled 
In the Levant, Spain, Ac., and collected many 
drawings, chiefly of buildings and sculptures. 
In England he first attracted attention by the 
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splendid interior decorations of his mansion in 
rP sfrppt Portland Place, London, a de- 

IrriDtion of which appeared in his Household 
Furniture (1805). In 1809 he published Costume 

KTnffl and Architecture of Theatres , in 
Modern Costumes , and in 1819 (anonymously) 
l lZta?Z%r Memoirs of a Modern Greek There 
appeared posthumously a very heterodox but 
rather eloquent essay On the Origin and Pios- 
oects of Man (1831) and a Historical Essay on 
Architecture (1835).-His third son Alexander 
Jambs Beresford-Hope (1820-1887), was Con- 
servative member for Maidstone (1841-52, 1857- 
59), and for Cambridge University from 1S08 till 
his death. In 18S0 he was sworn a privy- 
councillor. A zealous High-Churchman, he was 
the principal founder of St Augustine's missionary 
college at Canterbury, and published several 
works on church topics, also two novels, btncliy 
Tied up (1880) and The Brandreths (1882). 

Hope-Scott, James (1812-73), grandson of the 
second Earl of Hopetoun, was born at Marlow, 
and made a great parliamentary practice at the 
bar In 1847 he married Miss Lockhart, on whose 
succession (1853) to Abbotsford he assumed the 
name Scott. In 1851 he and his wife became 
Roman Catholics. See Life by Ornsby (1884)^ 

Hopetoun, John Hope, 4th Earl of (1705- 
1823), served with distinction in Holland, Egypt, 
and Spain.— The 7th, Joun Adrian Louis (1800- 
1908), was in 1900-2 the first Governor-general of 
the Australian Commonwealth, and in 1902 was 
made Marquess of Linlithgow.— His son, Victor 
Alexander John, 2nd Marquess, bora 1887, was 
Viceroy of India 1930-43, Chancellor of Edin- 
burgh University from 1944. _ 

Hopkins, Edward J. (1818-1901), Mus.Doc., was 
organist at the Temple Church 1843-98. With Dr 
’Rlmbaulthe wrote The Organ (1855 ; 4th ed. 1898). 

Hopkins, Sm Frederick Gowland (1861- 
1947). O.M. (1935), biochemist, professor at Cam- 
bridge from 1914. was a pioneer in the study of 
accessory food factors, now called vitamins. 

. Hopkins, Gerard Manley (1844-89), poet, bom 
at Stratford, near London, studied at Balliol, Ox- 
ford, and became a Jesuit in 1868. He remained 
almost unknown till Bridges edited his Poems 
(1918 ; new ed. 1930), but thereafter exercised a 
strong influence by his experiments in rhythm, 
his scholastic subtlety and exalted imagination. 

Hopkins, John. See Sternhold. 

Hopkins, Johns (1795-1873), a grocer in Balti- 
more, retired in 1847 with a large fortune. Besides 
a public park for Baltimore, he gave $4,500,000 
to found a free hospital, and over $3,000,000 to 
found the Johns Hopkins University. 

Hopkins, Mark (1802-87), president from 1836 
to 1872 of Williams Congregational College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., published many essays, ser- 
mons, &c. See Life by Franklin Carter (1892). — 
His brother Albert (1807-72) was an astronomer. 

Hopkins, Samuel, D.D. (1721-1803), bora at 
Waterbury, Conn., studied at Yale, and was pastor 
(1743-69) of Housatonnuc (now Great Barring- 
ton), Mass., and then of Newport. His writings 
include a Life of President Edwards, sermons, 
addresses, and his System of Doctrines (1793); 
these were republished with a memoir by Dr E. A. 
Park (1854). The system maintains that all 
virtue consists in disinterested benevolence, and 
that all sin is selfishness. 

Hoppner, John (c. 1758-1810), was born at 
Whitechapel of German parents. At first a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, he entered the 
Royal Academy schools in 1775 ; was elected 
A.R.A. in 1792, R.A. in 1795 ; and was Lawrence’s 


nnlv rival as a fashionable portrait-painter. See 
Life by McKay and Roberts (1909). 

Hopton, Ralph (1598-1652), a Somerset cavaliei 
who commanded for the king in the south-west 
of England 1642-46, was created Lord Hopton iu 
1643, and died in exile at Bruges. 

Horace. Quintus Horatius Flaccus, Latin 
poet and satirist, was born near Venusia in 
southern Italy, 8th December 65 b.c. His fatliei 
was a manumitted slave, who as collector of 
taxes or auctioneer had saved enough money to 
buy a small estate. Horace was taken to Rome 
and sent to the best masters. About eighteen 
he proceeded to Athens to complete his education ; 
and he was still there when the murder of Julius 
Ciesar (44 b.c.) rekindled civil war. The same 
year he joined Brutus, who visited Athens while 
levying troops. He was present as an officer at 
the battle of Philippi, and joined in the flight 
that followed the Republican defeat, but found 
his way back to Italy. His property having been 
confiscated, he found employment m the civil 
service ; but poverty, he says, drove him to 
make verses. His earliest were chiefly satires 
and lampoons; but some of bis first lyiical 
pieces made him known to Varius and Virgil, 
who about 38 b.c. introduced hnn to Maecenas, 
minister of Octavianus and a munificent patron 
of art and letters. To his liberality Horace 
owed release from business and the gift of the 
farm among the Sabine hills. Henceforward 
his springs and summers were generally spent at 
Rome, his autumns at the Sabine farm or a small 
villa at Tibur. As the unrivalled lyric poet of 
the time he had gradually acquired the position 
of poet-laureate, when he died 27th November 
8 b.c. The first book of Satires, ten in number, 
appeared 35 b.c. ; a second volume of eight 
satires in 30 b.c. ; and about the same time the 
small collection of lyrics known as the Epodes. 
In 19 b.c. he produced his greatest work, three 
books of Odes, which placed him at once in the 
front rank of poets. To about the same date 
belong his incomparable Epistles. The remainder 
of his writings are the Carmen Seculare ; a fourth 
book of Odes; and three more epistles, one of 
which, known as the Ars Poetica , was perhaps left 
unfinished at his death. From his own lifetime 
till now Horace has had a popularity unexampled 
in literature. He was not a profound thinker ; 
his philosophy is that rather of the market- 
place than of the schools ; he does not move 
among high ideals or subtle emotions. But of the 
common range of thought and feeling he is per- 
fect and absolute master; and in the graver 
passages of the Epistles , as in the sad and noble 
cadence of his most famous Odes, the melancholy 
temper which underlay his quick and bright 
humour touches the deepest springs of human 
nature. His poetry supplies more phrases which 
have become proverbial than the rest of Latin 
literature put together. The editio princeps of 
Horace appeared in 1470 at Milan; later edi- 
tions are by Lambin (1561), Bentley (1711), Orelli 
and Baiter (1850-52), Macleane (1853), Yonge 
(1867), Wickham (1874-90), Wilkins (Epistles, 1885), 
Palmer ( Satires , 1883). Translators are Conington, 
Lonsdale and Lee, Sir Theodore Martin ( Odes and 
Satires), Gladstone (Odes, 1894), Bennett (with 
text, 1914), A F. Murison (Complete Works, 
verse, 1931). See Lives by Dean Milman (1849) 
and Sir T. Martin (1870). 

Horatii, three brothers chosen by King Tullus 
Hostilius to fight for Rome against the three 
Curiatii of Alba Longa. Two of the Horatii were 
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speedily slam ; the third, feigning flight, engaged 
each of his wounded opponents singly, and over- 
came them all. It was a descendant of the sur- 
vivor, Horatius Cocles, svho in 505 b.c. held the 
bridge against the anny of Lars Porsena. 

Hormayr, Joseph, Freiherr von (1782-1848), 
historian, born at Innsbruck, in 1803 became 
deeper of the Austrian archives, and in 1816 
imperial historiographer. But, having been im- 
prisoned by Metternich for suspected complicity 
in a Tirolese revolt, he in 1828 entered the service 
of Bavaria He published several works on the 
history of Tirol, an 4 Austrian Plutarch, and a 
general history of modern times. [ Hor-mire .] 

Horn, Charles Edward (1786-1849), a singer 
and the composer of ‘Cherry Ripe,’ ‘I know a 
bank,’ &c., was born in London of German 
parentage, and died at Boston, U.S. 

Horn, Count (1518-68). See Eomont. 

Hornby, Sir Phipps (1785 - 1867), admiral, 
born at Winwick, Lancashire, entered the navy 
in 1797, commanded a frigate in Hoste’s vic- 
tory off Lissa (1811), was commander-in-chief in 
the Pacific (1847-50), and in 1852 was created a 
K.C.B.— His son, Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps 
Hornby (1825-95), was present at the bombard- 
ment of Acre (1840), and was created a K.C.B. in 
1878, being then commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, and a G.C.B. in 1885 ; three years later 
he was promoted Admiral of the Fleet. See Life 
by Mrs P. Egerton (1896).— The third son, James 
John Hornby, D.D. (1826-1910), born at Win- 
wick, and educated at Eton and Balliol, became 
head-rnaster of Eton in 1868, and provost in 1884. 

Horne, Richard Henry ‘Henoist,’ born 1st 
January 1803, was educated at Sandhurst, found 
kis way into the Mexican naval service, and took 
his share in all the fighting at Vera Cruz, Sau 
Juan Ulloa, and elsewhere. After passing through 

E erils of a U kinds, from yellow lever, sharks, 
roken ribs, shipwreck, mutiny, and fire, be 
returned to England and plunged into a busy life 
of letters. His famous epic Orion he published 
at the price of one farthing in 1843, to show his 
contempt for a public that would not buy poetry. 
In 1852 he went to Australia to dig for gold, and 
became a person of consequence in Victoria ; but 
he returned in 1869. He maintained incessant 
activity almost up to bis death at Margate, 13th 
March 1884. Among his books are False Barrier's 
excluding Men of Genius (1833); A New Spirit of 
the Age (1844), in which E. B. Browning helped 
him; Australian Facts and Pros)Mts (1859) ; two 
tragedies, Cosmo de' Medici (1837) and The Death 
cf Marlowe (1837); Judas Iscariot ( 1848); and The 
Dreamer and the Worker (1851). Mrs Browning’s 
letters to him were published in 1877. 

Home, Thomas Hartwell (1780-1860), biblical 
critic, born in Loudon, and educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, became clerk to a barrister and then in 
the Record Ofllce. In 1S18 he published his In- 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures, a work which 
procured him admission to orders, a London rec- 
tory, a prebend of St Paul's, and an assistant 
librarianship at the British Museum. He pub- 
lished many theological works. The Introduction 
nansed through many editions I in the 10th (a 
revolutionary one, 1850) he was assisted by Dr 
Samuel Davidson and S. P. Tregelles. See Re- 
miniscences by his daughter (1802). 

Homer, Francis, was born at Edinburgh, 29th 
August 1778, a merchant’s son of mixed English 
and Scottish ancestry. From the High School 
he passed at fourteen to the university; and, 


after three years there, spent two more with a 
clergyman in Middlesex, to ‘unlearn’ his broad 
native dialect. On his return (1797) he was called 
to the Scottish bar, from which in 1802 he re- 
moved to the English ; in 1806 he became Whig 
member for St Ives. He had made his mark in 
the House as a political economist, when, at 
thirty-eight, he died of consumption at Pisa, 8th 
February 1817. He left little to preserve his 
name, beyond some contributions to the Rdim- 
burgh Review, of which he was one of the founders. 

Yet, in Lord Cockburn’s words, he was 1 possessed 
of greater public influence than any other private 
man.’ See his Memoir and Correspondence (1848) 
and Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time (1856). 

Home-Tooke. See Tooke. 

Horrocks, Jeremiah, astronomer, born about 
1619 at Toxteth near Liverpool, in 1632 entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 1689 be- 
came curate of Hoole, Lancashire, where he made 
his first observation of the transit of Venus (Nov. 

24, 1639, o.s.). He died suddenly Jan. 3, 1641. 
The observation of the transit was not his sole 
achievement, as he added to our knowledge of 
the physical cause of celestial motions, deduced 
the solar parallax, corrected the solar diameter, 
and made tidal observations. In 1078 Horrocks’s 
fragmentary works were edited by Dr Wallis. 

Horschelt, Theodor (1829 - 71), a Munich 
painter, who travelled in North Africa and 
Armenia. See Life by Holland (Bamb. 1890). 

Horsford, Ebenezer Norton (1818-93), chem- 
ist, bom at Moscow, N.Y., died at Cambridge, 
having filled a chair at Harvard 1847-63. 

Horsley, Samuel (1733-1806), prelate, bom in 
London, was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1759 succeeded 
his father as rector of Newington in Surrey. In 
1707 he was elected F.R.S. ; in 1774 he published 
Remarks on the Observations made in the late Voyage 
towards the North Pole; and in 1776 issued pro- 
posals for a complete edition of the works of 
Newton, which was published in 1785. But the 
grand event in his career was the controversy 
(1783-89) with Priestley, who in his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity included the ortho- 
dox doctrine of Christ’s uncreated divinity. His 
services were rewarded with the bishopric of St 
Davids in 1788, Rochester in 1793, and St Asaph 
in 1802. See Life by H. Horsley Jebb (1909). 

Horsley, William (1774-1858), a London organ- 
ist and glee-composer. — His son, John Callcott 
(1817-1903), born in London, was elected A.R.A. 
in 1S55, and R.A. In 1864; see his Reminiscences 
(1903). — His son, Sir Victor Alexander Haden, 

F R.S. (1857-1916), bom in Kensington, was dis- 
tinguished for his work in the localisation of 
brain function, in brain surgery, and in the treat 
ment of myxoedema. He died in Mesopotamia. 

Horsman, Edward (1807-76), an Independent 
Liberal, by Disraeli dubbed * that superior per- 
son,’ was educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, admitted to the Scottish bar in 1882, 
and returned to parliament in 1886, successively 
representing Cookermouth, Stroud, and Liskeard. 
He was Irish Secretary 1855-57, and with Lowe 
retired into the 1 Cave of Adnllam* (1806). 

Hort, Fenton John Anthony, D.D, (1828-92), 
born in Dublin, graduated at Cambridge aa third 
classic, and was a fellow of Trinity (H&S-SThand 
from 1878 Hulsean professor of Divinity, with 
Bishop Westcott no constructed the revised 
Greek text of the New Testament. See his Li ) I 
and Letters, by A. F. Hort (2 vols, 1826). 
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Hortense, Queen. See Bonaparte, Louis. 

Hortensius, Quintus (114-50 b.c.), Roman 
orator, devoted himself to the defence of aristo- 
cratic offenders. His speeches are lost. 

Horthy de Nagyb&nya, Nixolaus, Recent of 
Hungary 1920-44, was born at Kenderes in 1868. 
Naval A.D.C. to Francis Joseph, Admiral Horthy 
commanded the Austro-Hungarian Fleet in 1918. 
He fell into American hands in 1945. 

Horvath, Michael (1809-78), author of a great 
history of Hungary, became in 1844 professor of 
Hungarian at Vienna, and in 1843 Bishop of 
Csanad. He took an active part in the revolu- 
tionary war, was in exile condemned to death, 
but returned under the amnesty of 1867. 


Hosea, a citizen of the kingdom of Israel, pro- 
phesied about the middle of the 8th century B.C. 
See Robertson Smith's Prophets of Israel (1882). 

Hosier, Francis (1673-1727), a British admiral, 
born at Deptford, who, with 4000 of his fleet, 
died of fever in the West Indies. He is remem- 
bered through Glover’s Hosier's Ghost (1«39). 

Hosmer, Harriet (1830-1908), sculptor, born 
at Watertown, Mass., from 1852 studied under 
Gibson, at Rome, her chief residence. 

Hoste, Sir William (1780-1828), admiral, was 
born at Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, served under 
Nelson, and on 13th March 1811 off Lissa in 
the Adriatic with four frigates exterminated a 
Franco-Venetian squadron of eleven. He also in 
1813-14 captured Cattaro and Ragusa, and was 
created a baronet. See memoir by his widow (2 
vols. 1833), abridged as Service Afloat (188 <)• 

Hostillus, Tullus, third of the legendary kings 
of Rome, succeeded Numa Pompilius in 6i0 rc. 
He conquered Fidenae and Veii ; destroyed Alba 
and removed the inhabitants to Rome , and 
warred against the Sabines. 

Hostrup, Jens Christian (1818-92), a Danish 
poet and playwright, born at Copenhagen. See 
his Autobiography (1893). 

Hotham, Sir John, in 1642 held Hull against 
Charles I., but in January 1645 was beheaded by 
Parliament for his negotiations with the Earl ol 
Newcastle, as was also his eldest son, John. 

Hotspur, Harry. See Percy. 

Hotten, John Camden (1832-73), a London 
publisher, who himself compiled works on slang 
and on topography and family history. 

HoubraKen, Arnold (1660-1719), portrait and 
historical painter and writer on art, was born at 
Dordrecht- His son, Jakob (1698-1780), was a 

copper-engraver. 

Houdin, Robert (1805-71), conjurer, bom at 
Blois employed himself in Paris for some years 
in making mechanical toys and automata and 
cave magical soirees at the Palais Royal (1845- 
55). In 1856 he was sent by the Government to 
Algiers to destroy the influence of the marabouts 
by outdoing them in their pretended miracles. 
He wrote his Life (1857 ; trails. 1860). 

Houdini, Harry (Erich Weiss), bora in 1874. 
American magician, could escape from any kind 
of bonds but those of death (1926). 

Houdon, Jean -Antoine (1741-1828), sculptor, 
bom at Versailles, in 1761 won the pnx de Rome. 
He spent ten years in Rome, and there executed 
the colossal figure of St Bruno. In 1805 he was 
appointed professor at the Ecole des Beaux -arts. 
In 1785 he had visited America to execute a 
monument to Washington. Among his subjects 
are Molifere. Lafayette. Mirabeau, and Napoleon. 


Houghton, Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord, 
was born In London (not at Pontefract), 19th June 
1S09. His father, 4 single-speech Milnes’ (17S4- 
1858), of Fryston, Bawtry, and Great Houghton, 
declined the chancellorship of the exchequer and 
a peerage; his mother was a daughter of the 
fourth Lord Galway. Educated by private tutors, 
at home and in Italy, he went up in 1827 to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was a leader 
in the Union, and one of the famous 4 Apostles.’ 
From 1837 till 1863 he represented Pontefract, first 
as a Conservative, but latterly as an Independent 
Liberal ; and then was called by Lord Palmer- 
ston to the Upper House. In 1851 he married a 
daughter of the second Lord Crewe. She died in 
1874; and he himself died suddenly at Vichy, 11th 
August 1SS5. A Maecenas of poets, he got Lord 
Tennyson the laureateship, soothed the dying 
hours of poor David Gray, and was one of the 
first to recognise Mr Swinburne’s genius. His 
own poetry is always respectable, ami some of 
the shorter pieces were in their day exceedingly 
popular— ‘Strangers Yet,’ for example, and ‘The 
beating of my own heart.’ Besides this, Lord 
Houghton— the ‘Mr Vavasour’ of Beaconstield's 
Tancrcd—w as a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers’ 
successor in the art of breakfast-giving. Ho 
went up in a balloon, and down in a diving- 
bell ; he was the first publishing Englishman 
who gained access to the harems of the East ; he 
championed oppressed nationalities, liberty of 
conscience, fugitive slaves, the rights of women ; 
and carried a bill for establishing reformatories 
(1S46). Lord Houghton’s works include a Lite 
of Keats and sundry ‘Memorials.’ See Life by 
Weinyss-Ueid (1890).— His son, Robert Offley 
Ashburton Crewe Milnes (1858-1945), Viceroy 
of Ireland 1892-95, Earl of Crewe (1895), Marquis 
(1911), married Lord Rosebery’s daughter and 
wrote his Life (1931), held Cabinet rank 1905-16, 
1931, wa9 British ambassador in Paris 1922-28. 

Houghton, William Stanley (1881-1913), 
Manchester dramatist and critic, wrote Hindle 
Wakes, The Younger Generation , and other plays. 

House, Colonel Edward Mandell (1858- 
1938), American diplomat, born at Houston, 
Texas, during and after First World War repre- 
sented America in many conferences, and was long 
a close associate of President Wilson. 

Housman, Alfred Edward (1859-1936), edited 
Manilius, Juvenal, and Lucan, Professor 

of Latin, University College, London (1892), Cam- 
bridge (1911), and established his name as a lyric 
poet by A Shropshire Lad (1896), followed by 
Last Poems (1922), and More Poems (posthumous 
1936) See a Memoir by his brother Laurence, 
author and artist, b. 1865, who published poema, 
allegorical tales, plays, and several novels. 

Houssaye, Arsine (1815-96), born at Bruy^res 
near Laon, came early to Pans, and fram 1836 
wrote romances, poems, works on art, Ac. See 
his Souvenirs (1885-91) and a Memoir by Lemaitre 
( i oq- 7\ — His son, Henry (1848-1911), born in 
Paris, wrote on art, Greek history, the years 
1814-15, &c. , and entered the Acad^mie (1894). 

Houston, Samuel, president of Texas, born m 
Rockbridge county, Va., 2d March 1793. In 1813 
he enlisted, and was elected in 1823 and l82o 
member of congress, and in 1827 governor of 
Tennessee. In 1829 he abandoned wife, country, 
and civilisation, and spent three years among the 
Cherokees. In the Texan war, as commander-in- 
chief, he defeated the Mexicans on the San Jac- 
into in April 1836, and achieved Texan indepen- 
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ilencc. He was elected president of the repub* 
lie, re-elected in 1841, and on the annexation of 
Texas, in 1845, returned to the U.8. senate. 
Elected governor of Texas in 1859, he opposed 
secession, was deposed in 1861, and retired to 
private life. He died 26th July 1863. See works 
by Bruce (1891) and Williams (1893). 

Hoveden, John, a Latin poet, chaplain to 
Queen Eleanor of Provence, founded Hoveden or 
Howden Church near Selby, and died in 1275. 

Hoveden, Roger of, chronicler, was probably 
born at Howden in Yorkshire, and died about 
1201, with which year his Latin Chronicle ends. 
It was edited by Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1868-71) 
and translated by Riley (1853). 

Hovelacque, Alexandre Abel (1843-96), an* 
thropologist, was boru and died in Paris. 

How, William Walsham, D.D. (1823-97), born 
at Shrewsbury, was Bishop Suffragau of Bedford 
1879-88, and Bishop of Wakefield. See Life (1899). 

Howard, a house which stands at the head of 
the English Catholic nobility, was founded by 
Sir William Howard, Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas (d. 1308). His grandson, Sir John Howard, 
was a captain of the king’s navy and sheriff of 
Norfolk ; and his grandson married the co-heiress 
of the ancient and noble House of Mowbray, 
Dukes of Norfolk. The son of this union, John 
Howard (c. 1430-85), was by Edward IV. made 
constable of Norwich Castle, sheriff of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, treasurer of the royal house- 
hold, Lord Howard and Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of England (a distinction still borne by 
his descendants), and Lord Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine. He fell next year at 
Bosworth Field, and his honours were attainted, 
as also were those of his son Thomas, Earl of 
Surrey (1443-1524). The latter, after three years* 
imprisonment in the Tower, obtained a reversal of 
his own and his father’s attainders, and, being re- 
stored to his honours, is celebrated for his defeat 
of the Scots at Flodden (1518). His son Thomas, 
third Duke of Norfolk (1473-1554), was attainted 
by Henry VIII., but was afterwards restored 
in blood. By his second wife (his first was 
a daughter of Edward IV.) he was father of 
the Earl of Surrey executed by Henry VIII. 
The same sentence had been passed on the 
duke, when the death of Henry saved him. 
His grandson Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk 
(1536-72), was attainted and executed for high- 
treason, for his communication with Mary, - 
Queen of Scots. The family honours were again 
restored, partly by James I. and partly by 
Charles II. In one or other of their widespread 
branches, the Howards have enjoyed, or still 
ei\joy, the earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, Berk- 
shire, Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, 
and Effingham, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard de Walden, Howard of Castle Rising, 
and Howard of Effingham. Sir Edward Howard, 
K.G., brother of the first Earl of Surrey, was 
made by Henry VIII. the king’s standard-bearer 
and admiral of the fleet. His brother, Sir Ed- 
mund, was marshal of the horse at Flodden ; and 
his half-brother, Sir Thomas Howard, was at- 
tainted, and died a prisoner in the Tower, for aspir- 
ing to the hand of the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
niece of Henry VIII., one of whose consorts was 
the Lady Catharine Howard. See Henry Howard's 
Memorials of the Howard Family (1834). 

Howard, Catharine. See Catharine Howard. 

Howard, Edward, sub -editor to Captain 
Marryat, and the true author of Rattlin the 
Reefer (1880), died 80th December 184L 


Howard, Henry (1760-1847), painter, born In 
London, became an A.R.A. in 1800, an R.A. In 
1808, secretary of the Academy in 1811, and pro- 
fessor of Painting in 1833. See memoir prefixed 
to Lectures (1848) by his son, Frank Howard 
( 1805-66), who was also a painter. 

Howard, John, prison reformer, was bom at 
Hackney, 2 d September 1726. The fortune left 
him in 1742 by his father, an upholsterer, enabled 
him to travel ; and in 1756, the year after the 
death of his first elderly wife, he set sail for 
Lisbon, but was captured by a French privateer 
and carried to a Brest prison. A short cap* 
tivity left a lasting impression of the inhuman 
treatment of prisoners of war. He married 
a second time, and settled at Cardington near 
Bedford. In 1773, now high -sheriff for Bed- 
fordshire, he recognised that many prisoners 
were unjustly detained in prison untried, or even 
after being pronounced innocent, until they or 
their friends had paid certain fees to the jailers, 
and began a series of tours through Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the purpose of investigating the 
condition of prisons and prisoners. Chiefly as 
the result of his efforts, two acts were passed in 
1774, one providing for fixed salaries to jailers, 
and the other enforcing cleanliness. His re- 
maining years were principally spent in visiting 
the prisons of Great Britain and of the Continent. 
Whilst at Kherson, in Russia, he was struck down 
by typhus fever, and died 20th January 1790. 
The chief results of his observations were re- 
corded in The State of Prisons in England and 
J Vales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
(1777 ; 4th enlarged ed. 1790); and An Account of 
the Principal Lazarettds in Europe (1780). See 
Lives by Baldwin Brown (2d ed. 1823), Taylor 

S , Hepworth Dixon (1849), Field (1850) 
hton (1853 ; new ed. 1884), Scullard (1899) 
and Gibson (1901). ' 

Howard, Luke (1772-1864), chemist, botanist, 
and early meteorologist, was born of Quaker 
parentage in London, and died at Tottenham. 

Howard, Oliver Otis, boru at Leeds, Maine, 
8th November 1830, took command of a regiment 
of Maine volunteers in 1861. In 1864 he com- 
manded the Army of the Tennessee, and led the 
right wing of Sherman’s army iu the march to 
the sea. He was commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau 1865-74 ; was first president of Howard 
University at Washington, named after him; con* 
ducted two Indian campaigns; and died 26th 
October 1909. 


Howard, Sir Robert (1626-98), a Restoration 
dramatist, Drydeu’s brother-in-law. 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, Lord (1586- 
1624), in 1573 succeeded his father (niuth son 
of the second Duke of Norfolk), who in 1554 had 
been raised to the peerage and been made Lord 
High Admiral. In 1685 that dignity was con- 
ferred on the son, who in 158S commanded against 
the Armada. For his share with Essex in the 
Cadiz expedition (1596) he was made Bari of 
Nottingham ; in 1601 he quelled Essex’s rising 
There is no proof that he was a Catholic. 

Howe, Elias, inventor of the sewing-machine, 
bom at Spencer, Mass., 9th July 1819, worked at 
Lowell and Boston as a mechanic. At the latter 
lace he developed, constructed, and patented 
1840) the sewing-machine. He made an un- 
successful visit to England to introduce his 
invention, and returning in 1847 to Boston, found 
hi8 patent had been infringed. Harassed by 
poverty, he yet entered on a seven years' war of 
litigation to protect his rights, which was xAtir 
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mately successful (1854). By his royalties ho in 
time obtained $200,000 per annum, and amassed 
a fortune of $2,000,000. During the civil war he 
served as a private. He died 3d October 1807. 

Howe properly Howe Hutchinson, Henry 
H81>-96). born at Norwich of Quaker parentage, 
about nineteen took to the stage, and died at Cin- 
cinnati whilst touring with the Lyceum company. 

Howe, John, Puritan divine, was born 17th 
May 1030 at Loughborough. He studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and, after preaching for 
some time at Win wick and Great lornngton, lie 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Cromwell in 
1056. lu 1059 he returned to Torrington, but the 
Act of Uniformity ejected him in 1002 and he 
wandered about preaching in secret' till 1071. in 
1608 he published The Blessedness of the Righteous t 
in 1671 oecaine domestic chaplain to Lord Aias- 
sereene, of Antrim Castle in Ireland. Here lie 
wrote his Vanity of Man as Mortal , and began his 
greatest work, The Good Man the Living Temple of 
God (1676-1702). In 1676 he became pastor of the 
dissenting congregation in Silver Street, London. 

In 1685 he travelled with Lord Wharton on the 

Continent, and settled at Utrecht, till in lo87 the 
Declaration of Indulgence recalled him to Lug- 
land. He died in London, 2d April 1/ 05. He was 

a profound thinker, sagacious and tolerant. See 

Life by Calamy prefixed to his works (1/24), an 
that by Henry Rogers (1836 ; new ed. 1879). 

Howe, Joseph (1S04-73), proprietor and editor 
Of the Halifax Nova Scotian , became the chief 
public man in the province, and was ultimately 
fts governor. See Life by Longley (1905). 

Howe, Richard Howe, Earl, admiral, son of 
the second Viscount Howe, was born in London, 
8th March 1726. He left Eton at thirteen, and 
entering the navy, served under Anson against 
the Spaniards in the Pacific. Made post-captain 
at twenty, he the same year drove from the 
coast of Scotland two French ships conveying 
troops and ammunition to the Pretender. After 
serving off the coast of Africa, Howe specially 
distinguished himself in the naval operations of 
the Seven Years’ War. In 1758 he succeeded 
to the Irish title of viscount on the death 
of his brother, George Augustus (1724-58), the 
brigadier-general, who was killed before Ticon- 
deroga. Appointed a Lord of the Admiralty in 
1763, he became in 1765 Treasurer of the Navy. 
In 1778 he defended the American coast against 
a superior French force. He was made a vis- 
count of Great Britain in 1782, and, sent out to 
relieve Gibraltar, he disembarked troops and 
supplies, and then offered battle to the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, which declined an 
pmr&ffement. He was made First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1783, and an earl in 1788 When war 
with France broke out in 1793 he took command 
of the Channel Fleet, and next year^ gained off 
Ushant ‘the glorious first of June. His last 
service was to recall to their duty the mutinous 
seamen at Spithead and Portsmouth m 1797. He 
died August 5, 1799. See Lives by G. Mason 
(1803) and Sir J. Barrow (1838). — A brother, 
William (1729-1814), held a command under 
Wolfe at Quebec, succeeded General Gage in 
1775 as commander-in-chief in America, com- 
manded at Bunker Hill, took New York, defeat- 
ing Washington at White Plains and at Brandy- 
wine, but was superseded by Clinton in 17/8 He 
succeeded to his brother’s viscounty m 1799. 

Howe, Samuel Gridley, M.D. (1801-76), Ameri- 
can philanthropist, born in Boston, organised the 
medical staff of the Greek army m 1824-27, went 


to America to mine contribution!!, and, returning 
with supplios, formed a colony on the IhLIiiiiuh 
of Corinth. Swamp- fever drove him from the 
country in 1830. In 1831 ho went to l'urln to 
study the methods of educating the blind, ami 
becoming mixed up in the Polish tiiHurrorlnm, 
spent six weeks in a Prussian prison. On his 
return to Boston ho established schools Ibr the 
blind (see Bridgman, Laura) and for idiots. In 
1851-53 ho edited the anti-slavery Commonwealth, 
and in 1867 revisited Greece with supplies for the 
Cretans. See Lite by F. A. Sanborn (N.\. 1891). 
—His wife, Julia Ward (1819-1910), born in 
New York, became prominent in the woman suf- 
frage movement, preached in Unitarian pulpits, 
and published, besides narratives of travel and a 
Life of Margaret Fuller, several volumes of poems 
and the ' Battle-hymn of the Republic’ (1861). 

Howell, James, whose Eamiliur Letters is still 
an English classic, was born in July 1593, son of 
the uiiuister of Abenmut In Cmm.u U.cms me, 
studied at Hereford and Jesus College, Oxfoid, 
and took bis B.A. in 1018. Ho then became 
steward to a glass-ware manufactory. lie 
was next employed abroad on public 
1626, became secretary to Lord Scropo at York, 
and was returned to parliament for Richmond in 
i(j 27 From 1632 to 1642 he was mainly employod 
as a ‘royalist spy ; and m 1642 (when he was ap- 
pointed an extra clerk to the 1 nvy-council) he 
was sent by the parliament to tho Fleet, whoro 
he lay till 1650. At the Restoration the office of 
historiographer-royal was created for him. lie 
died in November 1666. Besides translations 
from Italian, French, and Spanish, Howell wrote 
forty-one works on history, politics, and philo- 
logical matters. His Instructions for forreine 
Travell (1042) is reprinted in Professor Arber s 
series (1869); and his supplement to Cotgraves 
dictionary interests lexicographers ; but it is by 
his witty and entertaining Emstolce Ho-Ehanat: 
or Familiar Letters (1645-55 ; best ed. by Joseph 
Jacobs, 1890), that his name is remembered. 

Howell, Thomas Bayly (1768-1815), a barristei 
who edited vols. i.-xxi. of the State Trials (1809- 
15), as his son, Thomas Jones Howell (d. 1858), 
did vols. xxii.-xxxiii. (1815-26). 

Howells, William Dean, American novelist, 
was born at Martin’s Ferry, O., 1st March 1837. 
His father's family was of Welsh Quaker origin, 
and he himself was brought up a Swedenborgian. 
His earliest serious work in journalism was in the 
Cincinnati Gazette and Columbus State Journal. 
A Life of Lincoln (1860) procured him the post of 
consul at Venice (1861-65), where he wrote the 
papers collected in Venetian Life (1866; new ed. 
*1907). He then wrote for the New York papers and 
the Atlantic Monthly , and edited the latter 1872- 
81. He contributed to the Century and Harper's 
Magazine , and was a well-known journalist 
and poet when his clever story, Their Wedding 
Journey ( 1871), at once brought him popularity, 
increased since by some seventy volumes— novels, 
essays, travels, plays, poems, &c. In 1915 he 
published Years of my Youth . Hon. D. Litt. of 
Oxford (1904), gold medallist (1915) of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters ‘ for distinguished 
work in fiction,’ founder of the school of American 
realists, he died 11th May 1920. See books by 
his sister (1929), and Firkins (1925). 

Howie, John (1735-93), a farmer of Lochgoin 
near Kilmarnock, who claimed to be descended 
from a Waldensian refugee, Huet (1178), and 
whose Scofs Worthies (1774) chronicles the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs of the Covenant, 
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Howlson, Jock, the traditional rescuer of 
James V. (‘the Gudeman of Ballengeich ’) from a 
band of Gypsies at Cramond Bridge. 

Howitt, William, born at Heanor, Derby- 
shire, 18th December 1792, served a four years’ 
apprenticeship to a builder and carpenter, but 
meanwhile wrote poems and an account of a 
country excursion. In April 1821 he married 
Mary Botham (born at Coleford, Gloucester- 
shire, 12th March 1799, and brought up at Uttox- 
eter); they settled at Hanley to conduct a 
chemist’s business, whence they removed in 1823 
to Nottingham for twelve years of successful 
literary industry. Later places of abode were 
Esher in Surrey, London, Heidelberg, and Rome. 
In 1852-54, at the height of the gold-fever, 
William Howitt, with two sons, visited Australia. 
Husband and wife quitted the Society of Friends 
in 1847, and later became believers in spiritualism ; 
Mary in 1882 joined the Catholic communion. 
Both died at Rome, William on March 3, 1879, 
and Mary on January 30, 1888, having received a 
pension of £100 a-year just after her husband’s 
death. Mary Howitt wrote from her earliest 
years, translated Frederika Bremer and Hans 
Andersen, and contributed poems, stories, essays 
to the People's Journal, Howitt' s Journal , Cham- 
bers's Journal , &c. Joint productions of husband 
and wife were the Forest Minstrel (1827), Desola- 
tion of Eyam (1827), Book of the Seasons (1831), 
Stories of English Life (1853), and Ruined Abbeys 
*>/ Great Britain. William Howitt’s chief works 
were History of Priestcraft (1833) ; Rural Life in 
England (1837) ; Visits to Remarkable Places (1838- 
41); Colonisation and Christianity (1838); Boy's 
Country Book (1839); Student Life of Germany 
(1841); Homes and Haunts of the Poets (1847); 
Land , Labour, and Gold (1855) ; Illustrated History 
of England (1856-61) ; Histoi'y of the Supernatural 
(1863), and Discovery in Australia ; Tasmania, and 
New Zealand (1865). See Mary’s Autobiography, 
Bdited by her daughter (1889). 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle (1842-1923), born 
at Lisbon, was educated at Rossall, and called to 
the bar in 1867 ; in 1886-1900 he was Conservative 
M.P. for South Salford. He wrote on the Mongols, 
the mammoth, St Gregory, Augustine, &c., and 
was made a K.C.I.E. in 1892, F.R.S. in 1893. 

Howson, John Saul, D.D. (1816-1885), born at 
Giggleswick. Ordained in 1845, in 1849 he became 
principal of Liverpool College, and in 1867 Dean 
of Chester; the restoration of the cathedral was 
largely due to him. With Conybeare he wrote the 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul (1852). 

Hoyland, John (1750-1831), a Yorkshire 
Quaker, who wrote on prophecy and on the 
Gypsies (1816), and died at Northampton. 

Hoyle. Edmond (1672-1769), the ‘Father* of 
whist, is said to have been called to the bar. 
He wrote on games and gave lessons in whist. 
For his Short Treatise on Whist (1742; 15th ed. 
1770) he is said to have received £1000. 

Hrab&nus. See Rabanus. 

Hrdlioka, Ales (1869-1943), American anthro- 
pologist. believed that American Indians had an 
Asiatic origin. [Hur'dlich-ka.) 

Hroswltha (c. 932-1002), a Benedictine nun oT 
Gandershehn near Gottingen, wrote Latin poems 
and six prose Terentian comedies, edited by Kon- 
rad Celtes (Nur. 1501) and Barack ( ib . 1858). 
See W. M. Hudson in English Historical (1888). 

Huber, Francois (1 750-1 880), Genevese natu- 
ralist, lost his eyesight in youth, but by help 
pf his wife and a servant made many important 


observations on the habits of bees, described la 
several works. — His son, Jean Pierre ( 1777 - 
1841), also assisted him and wrote on ants. 

Huber, Ludwig Ferdinand (1764-1804), literary 
critic, was born in Paris, but was brought up 
and lived in Germany, and died at Ulm. He 
married Therese (1764-1829), daughter of Heyne 
and widow of Georg Forster, author of tales, &c! 

— Their son, Victor Aim£ (1800-69), was a cham- 
pion of social reform. 

Hubert, St (056-727), son of the Duke of 
Guienne, lived a luxurious life, but was con- 
verted, and in 708 became Bishop of Liege. In 
art he is a hunter converted by the apparition 
of a crucifix between the horns of a stag. 

Hiibner, Julius (1806-82), painter, born at Oels 
studied at Diisseldorf, and became professor of 
Painting and director of the Gallery at Dresden. 

Hue, fivARisTE • R£ois (1813-60), born at 
Toulouse, in 1889 joined the mission of the 
Lazarlst Fathers to China. In 1844, with Pfere 
Gabet and a single native convert, he set out for 
Tibet, and in January 1846 reached Lhassa ; but 
scarcely had they started a mission there, when 
an order for their expulsion was obtained by the 
Chinese resident, and they were conveyed back 
to Canton. Hue’s health having broken down, he 
returned to France in 1852. He wrote Souvenirs 
of his great journey (1850; trails, by Hazlttt. 
1852) ; L’Empire Chinois (1854 ; trails. 1855) ; Le 
Christianisme en Chine (1857-58 ; trans. 1858). See 
monograph by Prince Henry of Orleans (Par. 1893). 

Huddleston, John (1608-98), a Benedictine 
monk, born at Faringdon Hall near Preston. In 
1651 he had aided Charles II. in his escape from 
Worcester, and in 1685 he reconciled him on his 
death-bed to Catholicism. 

Hudson, Georoe (1800-71), the ‘Railway 
King,’ born near York, was a linen-draper there, 
when, inheriting £30,000 in 1828, he went into 
local politics and railway speculation. Every, 
thing he touched turned to gold. He bought 
large estates, was thrice lord mayor of York, and 
was elected M.P. for Sunderland (1845). But the 
railway mania of 1847-48 plunged him into ruin. 
He was accused of having ‘cooked* accounts, 
and of having paid dividends out of capital. 
Legal proceedings were instituted, and his sud- 
denly-acquired gains were swept away. Sunder- 
land. however, continued to elect him until 1859. 
He died in London. See Life by Lambert (1984). 

Hudson, Henry, navigator, sailed in April 
1607, in a small vessel with eleven sailors, on his 
first voyage for the discovery of a passage across 
the pole to the * islands of spicery.' In his 
second voyage (1608) he reached Nova Zembla. 
He undertook a third voyage (1609) for the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed for Davis 
Strait, then steering southwards, entered the 
Hudson River, and ascended it for 150 miles. 
Starting in April 1610, in the Discovers of 70 
tons, he reached Greenland in June, arrived at 
Hudson Strait, and passing through it, entered 
the great bay which now bears bis name. He 
resolved to winter there; but food fell short, 
and the men mutinied and cast him adrift, with 
eight others, on 23d June 1611, to perish miser- 
ably. George Asher's monograph (Hakluyt 
Society, 1860) proves that, though Hudson was 
a bold sailor, neither river, strait, nor sea was 
first discovered by him. See books by Murphy 
(1909) and Janvier (1909). 

Hudson, Henry Norman (1814-86), Shake* 
spearean scholar, was bom at Cornwall, Vfc, and 
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. a baker wheelwright, teacher, clergyman, 

^ "cirapfain'/and Shakespearean professor. 

Hudson ‘ Sir' Jeffery (1619-82 , Henrietta 
dwarf 3 feet 9 inches high, born a 

butcher’s son at Oakhain, suffered imprisonment 
as a Catholic over the Popish Plot. 

Hudson William (c. 1730-93), a London 
apothecary and botanist, born at Kendal. 

Hudson William Henry (1841-1922), natural- 
iof was born near Buenos Aires, and came to 
Hn eland in 1869. He wrote on S. America, 
British birds, country life ; and romances, &c. 

HueHer. Francis (1845-89). born in Westphalia, 
was a music critic and Wagner* japost e ^ Briteto. 

His son. Ford Madox (Ford) (1873 I9dy;. 

author, founded the English Review. 
nuArta. Vicente Garcia de la (1<30 oil 

Htfimoustra- 

of the y n 778 V was founded upon the stor> 

„» »a»i. 

ll : StH'tStS... hSTSbfit « 

(1678)!’ Bishop of Soissons (te 85 ) and Avranches 

fl692) and abbot of Fontenay (1699). 
aDDeared his Demonstratio Evangelica. In L01 he 
withdrew to the Jesuits’ house in Paris, where 
he died, 26th January 1721. He also wrote on 
the Cartesian philosophy, reason and faith, the 
site of paradise, ancient commerce and navigation, 
and Faibhsse de V Esprit Humain. See Latin auto- 
biography (1713), a French Life by Bartholomess 
(1850), and a German by Barach < Vienna ’ 

Hufeland, Christoph Wilhelm (1762-4836), 
born at Langensalza, became court physician at 
Weimar, in 1793 professor of Medicine-at Jena, in 
1798 president of the medical college at Berlin, 
and in 1809 a university professor H© wrote 
Makrobiotik, or the art of prolonging life (1796), 
and other works. [ Hoo'feh-lant.] 

Hug, Johann Leonhard (1765-1846), Catholic 
theologian, born at Constance, from 1 <91 pro- 
fessor of Theology at Freiburg. [^- ] 

Hugel, Baron Friedrich von (! 852-1925). 
Roman Catholic religious writer and biblical 
eritic born in Florence, son of the Austrian am- 
b^ssador, settled in England in 1871 He wrote 
The Mystical Element in Religion (1908-9), Essays 

and Addresses (1921-6), &c. 

Hugessen. See Brabourne. 

Huggins, Sir William (1824-1910), K-C.B. 
(1897), F.R.S. (1865), P.RS. (1900), O.M. (1902), 
founder of the science of astrophysics, was born 
in London, and in 1852 was elected a member of 
the Microscopical Society, and for some years 
studied physiology with the microscope. But 
having in 1855 built an observatory near London, 
he began the study of the physical constitution 
of stars, planets, comets, and nebulae. By re- 
searches on the sun’s spectra and the spectra of 
certain comets, he ascertained that their lumin- 
ous properties are not the same. He determined 
the amount of heat that reaches the earth from 
some of the fixed stars. His wife, nU Margaret 
Lindsay Murray (1848-1915), shared his work. 

Hugh, St (c. 1135-1200), Bishop of Lincoln, 
was born of noble family at Avalon In Burgundy. 


Priest at the Grande Chartreuse (1160-70), lid 
ioined a Carthusian monastery atWitham, Somer- 
set became Bishop of Lincoln (1186), and was 
canonised in 1220. See Life by Thurston (1898). 

Hugh of Lincoln (c. 1246-55), a boy supposed 
to have been murdered by the Jews of Lincoln, 
as told in English ballads and early chronicles. 

See monograph by Joseph Jacobs (1894). 

Hugh Capet. See Capetian Dynasty. 

Hughes Charles Evans (1862-1948), bora at 
Glens Falls. N.Y., rose at the bar, was 

JSew York (1907-10), became an Associate Justice, 

TJ.S. Supreme Court (1910), Chief Justice (1930- 
1941). Republican candidate for the P res / d f?^Y 
in 1910, Secretary of State 1921-25, he presided at 

the Washington Conference in 1921. . • 

Hughes, David Edward, F.R.S. 
inventor of the telegraph type-printer (18o4-55), 
the microphone (1878), &c., was born 
but brought up in Virginia and p',/® 
professor of Music at Bardstown College, Ky. 

Hughes, Hugh Price (1847-1902), a London 
Wesleyan minister, was born at Carmarthen. 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96), born at Uffington, 
Berks was educated at Rugby under Dr Arnold , 
studied at Oriel College, Oxford, 1841-45 ; and | was 
called to the fcar in 1848 . Tina Brown sScha oWay 
(1857) was followed by The Scouring of the Whit 

Horse (1858), Tom Brown at 
Alfred the Great (1869). Liberal M.P. (1865-74), 
Q.C. (1869), a county court judge from 1882 in 1880 

he assisted in founding a settlement 1,1 J; 1 *® ^' S, » 
of which Rugby , Tennessee (1881), is an account. 

Hughes, William Morris, P.C. (1916), born in 
Wales 1864, went to Australia 1384, toiled with 
hands and head, entered N.S.W. and 
wealth parliaments, and in 1915-23 was Federal 
Prime Minister and Attorn ey-ge ner al- 
and Coalition governments. An ard !?£ J“ perlal 
1st he afterwards held office under others. 

Hugo, Victor-Marie, was born at Besan^on, 
26th February 1802, the son of General Hugo, a 
soldier of the empire. He was educated Bans 
at the Feuillantines (1809-11, 1813-15), lll Tdadri 
(1812), and at the ficole Polytechnique. At four 
teen he produced a tragedy ; and ^ twenty, when 
he published his first set ot Odes et Ballades (1822) 
he had thrice been victor at the Floral Baines of 
Toulouse. In 1823 he published Ha n d /sJamk, 
that wild romance of an impossible Iceland , ana 
followed it up with Bug-Jargal (1824), a second 
set of Odes et Ballades (1826), and the famous Crow- 
well (1827). Romanticism was now in full career ; 
the preface to Cromwell was greeted with en- 
thusiasm or detestation; and Hugo instantly 
took his place at the head of the Romanticists. 
In 1828 he published his Onentcdes , wherein 
he revealed himself a master of rhythms. In 
1830 came Hernani — the first in fact and the 
second in time of those ‘ five-act lyrics of which 
Hugo’s drama is composed. The same year 1831 
produced Notre Dame de Paris , a pretentious 
but picturesque historical romance; LesFeuules 
d'Automne. which includes some of his best 
poetry ; and his best play, Marion Delorme. Le 
Roi s'amuse (1832), which was interdicted, is 
superbly written, and has gone the round of the 
world as Rigoletto. The next year was that of 
Ducrtce Borgia and Marie Tudor; in 1834 came 
Claude Gueux , which is pure humanitarian senti- 
mentalism, and the Litterature et Philosophi* 
M6Ues, a collection of juvenilia in prose. 
Followed in 1835 Angelo, a third luelodrarn* 
in nrose. and th© admirable ChdTits du Orcpu+ 
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rule; in 1830 the opera of La Esmeralda; In 
1837 Les Voix Int&rieures , in which the poet’s 
diction is held by some to have found its noblest 
expression ; in 1838 Ruy Bias, after Hernani the 
most famous of his stage rhapsodies ; and in 1840 
Les Rayons et les Ombres , yet another collection 
of sonorous verse. He failed at the Frangais in 
1843 with the ponderous trilogy of Ias Burgraves. 
Hugo was until 1830 a Royalist, and worshipped 
Napoleon ; between 1830 and 1848 he was a 
Napoleonist with a turn for humanitarianism. 
He sat for Paris in the Assembles Constitaante, 
voting now with the Right and now with the 
Left, but on his election to the Assemble Legis- 
lative threw in his lot with the democratic re- 
publicans. In 1851, after the coup d'etat, he with- 
drew to Brussels, and in 1852 was ejected to the 
Channel Islands, whence he issued Napolion le 
Petit, perhaps the least literary of all his works, 
and in 1853 Les Chdtiments, certainly the greatest 
achievement in all literature in the fusion of 


pure poetry with political and personal satire. 
Three years after appeared Les Contemplations, 
a gathering of poems elegiacal, reflective, and 
lyrical ; and three years after that the Legends 
des SUcles (1859). Les Miserables (1862) is a 
panoramic romance of modern life, mannered be- 
yond measure, but including some of Hugo’s 
most touching invention. This was followed by 
the extraordinary rhapsody called William Shake- 
speare (1864); by Les Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois (1865); by Les Travailleurs de la Mer , an 
idyll of passion, adventure, and self-sacrifice ; by 
L’ Homme qui Rit, a piece of fiction meant to be 
historical. He returned from Guernsey to Paris 
on 5th September 1870, and six months after 
was chosen to represent the Seine, but soon 
resigned. He stayed through the Commune ; 
and then, departing for Brussels, protested pub- 
licly against the action of the Belgian govern- 
ment in respect of the beaten Communists, in 
consequence of which he was again expelled the 
kingdom. Again he stood for Paris, but was 
defeated. In 1872 he published L' Amite Terrible , 
a series of pictures of the war; in 1874 his 
last romance in prose, the much-debated Quatre ♦ 
Vingt - Treize ; in 1875-76 a collection of his 


speeches and addresses. In 1876 he was made 


a senator, and published the second part of 
the Ltgende. L'Histoire d'un Crime (1877) has 
been described as 4 the apotheosis of the Special 
Correspondent,’ and UArt d'etre Grand • P'ere 
(1877) contains much charming verse. The 
years 1878-79 enriched us with Lc Tape — a piece 
humanitarian, anti-clerical, and above all the- 
atrical — and La Pitie Supreme, the effect of which 
is much the same, and which— like L'Ane (18S0), 
and a great deal of Les Quatre Vents de VEsprit 
(1881), and Torqucmada (1882) — is merely Hugo 
in decay. His mastery of words remains in- 
variable; too frequently ho produces antithesis 
under the delusion that he is expressing ideas, 
he mistakes preposterousness for grandeur ; he 
is utterly wanting in humour. But genius is 
always genius, and the final impression is one 
of unsurpassed accomplishment ami abounding 
mental and emotional activity. The range and 
the capacity of his genius in rhythm and rhyme 
are unparalleled in the literature of France. He 


died in Paris, 22d May 1885. See the Edition 
definitive (1906 et $eq.)\ his Conespondance , 1815- 
8t (1890-98; trails. 1896, &c.); his wife’s Victor 
Hugo raconti par un Ttmoln de sa Vie (1863); 
Swinburne’s Sr«cty(1886); other works by Barbou 
(1881). Paul de Saint- Vic tor (1885), Asseline(1885), 
Blr6 (1888-04), Marrlals (1888), Dupuy (2d ed. 


1890V Nichol (1893), Stapfer (1901), S6ch6 (10121* 
Davidson (1912), Duclaux(1921), I,. Daudet(1937). 

Hull, Edward, LL.D. (1829-1917), geologist 
was born at Antrim, and from 1869 to 1890 was 
director of the geological survey of Ireland. 

Hull, William (1758-1825), American general, 
born at Derby, Conn., fought in the war of In! 
dependence, and was governor of Michigan terrb 
tory 1805-12. In the war with Britain (1812) he 
was sent with 1500 men to defend Detroit, was 
compelled to surrender, and was afterwards 
court-martialled for cowardice and sentenced to 

be shot — a sentence not carried out. His 

nephew, Isaac Hull (1773-1843), naval officer 
born at Derby, Conn., had commanded a ship in 
the West Indian trade, when in 1798 he entered 
the American navy. He was appointed to the 
Constitution frigate, which he commanded from 
1806, and on August 19, 1812, he captured the 
British frigate Guerriere. Hull received swords 
of honour and the freedom of several cities. He 
afterwards commanded Mediterranean and Pacific 
squadrons. See Life by Wilson (1889). 

HuUah, John Pyke, the pioneer of music fat 
the people, was born at Worcester, 27th June 
1812 . In 1836 he composed The Village Coquettes 
to Charles Dickens's libretto; in 1841 began 
popular singing-classes in Exeter Hall ; and in 
1872-82 was musical inspector of training-schools. 
Hullah opposed the ‘Tonic Sol-fa* method 
Among his works are a History of Modem Musis 
(1862) and The Third Period of Musical History 
(1865). Of his songs, ‘The Three Fishers* and 
‘ The Storm * attained wide popularity. He died 
21st February 1884. See Life by his wife (1886). 

HiUse, John (1708-90), born at Middlewich 
studied at St John’s, Cambridge, took orders, 
and founded the Hulsean divinity lectures. 

Humbert I. (Umberto), king of Italy, was bon 
at Turin, 14th March 1844, married in 1808 his 
cousin Margherita of Savoy, in 1878 succeeded his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, and was assassinated 
at Monza 29th July 1909. — Humbert n., born 
in 1904, became king in May 1946 on his father’s 
abdication, but himself abdicated a month later. 

Humbert, Jean Joseph (1755-1823), French 
general, originally a dealer in rabbit-skins, com- 
manded the expedition to Ireland in 1798. Born 
at Bouvray in Lorraine, he died at New Orleans. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, 
Baron von, naturalist, was born at Berlin, 14tn 
September 1709, son of the king of Prussia’s 
chamberlain. He studied at Frank fortron-the 
Oder, Berlin, and Gottingen, and wrote a book 
on the basalts of the Rhine. In 1791 he studied 
under Werner in the Mining Academy at Frei- 
berg, and published Flora Subterranea Friber- 
gensis (1793). He now held a post in the raining 
department in Upper Franconia, and produced a 
work on muscular irritability (1799). The desire 
of visiting tropical countries led him to resign hfe 
office, ana after some stay in Paris he sailea with 
Aim6 Bonpland in 1799 from Corufia for South 
America. In five years they explored a vast 
extent of previously almost unknown territory in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Cuba, and 
Mexico. At Paris he made, with Gay-Lussac, 
experiments on the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere ; and in 1807, after a visit to Italy, he 
came back to Paris with Prince Wilhelm of Prussia 
on a political mission. He remained in France 
for the publication of his travels till 1827, when 
lie returned to Berlin, and there, in 1827-28, he 
gave lectures. In 1899, at the Invitation of the 
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Nicholas, he travelled through Central 
?Sfto explore the Ural and Altai Mountains, 
Dzun^ria and the Caspian, along with Ehren- 
here and Rose. Their examination of the strata 
b wn produce cold and platinum, magnetic ob- 

&52M-*j&Ssr& 

and S in Humboldt’s Asie Ccntrale (1843). Ihe 
chances of the year 1830 led to his employment m 
® ■ mfcal services * and during the ensuing t\\el\e 
Sira he was frequently in Paris where he pub- 

k hed H h e iS sp™rt a ifeUtel‘ £araof“ ^iMerlin, 

mmmm 

physics, botany, and zool gy edited by 

’Sr 

and Arago (1907). [HoomMU.] 

SwLertand, h^became'a diplomat, but showed 
^inclination for official jnptoymen I» 

SlncT 0 ' HerlZnJa Cpru^tl 808 )^fln 

^ I v° he also worked much on the languages of 
Sast and of the South Sea Islands-one of lus 
M ?pf books is on the Kawi language m Java(1836- 

chiefbooksi ° (1856); his correspond- 

fvrth Schilfer (1830), Goethe (1876) Burner 
0879) ^l ?; e L (l 9 08),au;i — <£& 

from Sydney to Port Phillip. 

Hume Dav.d (c. 1560-1030), of Godscroft. Ber- 
wiSfre, wrote The Origin and DescejU of the 
Family of Douglas (c. 1633 ; extended 644) 


France to devote himself wholly to study and 
in 1730 published the first and second books o 
l is Treatise on Human Nature- the germ of 
his philosophy, and still perhaps the best expo- 
l liou of it Although this book ‘fell dead-horn 
from tlie press,’ ultimately it gave tlie original in,- 
nulse both to tlie Scottish philosophy and to Kant. 

P i”d.i nnd 174* ? Hume published two elegantly 

writtel vohrmes “ £®sa P y S Mon.! and Political 

He was for a time the companion of an msane 
nobleman In 1747, as secretary, he accompanied 
General St Clair in the expedition to the coast of 

TTnnpp and the attack on Port L orient. 
vSr he atte.ided him on a mission to Vienna 
and Turin, and as he travelled lie took notes of 
l.is imnressions of Holland, Germany, and I ta y. 
1 , 751 he published his Iiupnry into the I nn- 

clns of Motals, one of the clearest = >W 
nf the utilitarian system. At the same Lime 
he intended to publish his Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion ; but they were not made public 
until after his death. His Political Discou ) $es 
(1752) made an era in literature, for in this little 
work he announced those principles of political 
economy comprehending tlie doctrine of free 
trade which Adam Smith developed Appointed 
Advocates 1 librarian (175?), he formed the design 
of writing the history of England. In 1 54 he 
issued vol, L of History of the Sdinrts, 
going down to the Revolution. He completes 
the work from the Roman period down wauls in 
1761. Meanwhile he published 
the Natural History of Religion ! 
of Tragedy ; of the Standard of Taste (1 i 5 0- 1 -wa 

other dissertations were cancelled by him aftei 

thev were printed— On Suicide and It le lm ™°! 
Uditu of the Soul— but subsequently appeared in 
his works In 1763 he went to France as sec re- 
tory to Lord Hertford’s embassy; Here he .found 
fame at last, and became familiar with au^g™, 
D’Alembert Diderot, Button, Rousseau, and the 

?es1! e t er i76? he wis tnade Uiule.-c.ctary o 


in 17HY ne wujj maw? , — . * 

State for the Home Department, but returned 
finally to Edinburgh InW HU . health 6 J 
way in 1774, and he died 25th AngustlMG.H 

is the outcome of the empirical plulosophj or 

I ocke His philosophical writings do not toim a 
s^teui, tatLcu* inany °f the salient Ideas of 
philosophy, mainly In a sceptical oi destructive 
manner. Ideas are but weakened copies of • 
pressions * of the senses ; mind is a succession o 
isolated impressions and ideas , the *dea o • 
depends on the habit of mind which expects the 
event that usually follows on another, and there 
is no necessary connection between cause and 
effect. Hume's History, which gave him a high 
rank among historians, was not too impartial. 
Continued by Smollett, it was often reprinted, ere 
superseded. The edition of Hume s works by 
T. H. Green and T. H. Grose (1874) has an exhaus- 
tive analysis of Hume’s philosophy. See Lives by 
Hill Burton (1846), J. Y. T. Greig (1931), who 
also edited Letters (2 vols. 1932) I thrkbeck Hill 8 
edition of his letters to Wm. Strahan (1888) , 
monographs by Huxley (1879; reissued 1925), 
Knight (1886), Calderwood (1898), Thomsen 
(Bed. 1912), B. M. Laing (1932), Kemp Smith 

(1941), Mossner (1943). 

Hume, Fergus (1859-1932), author of The 
Mystery of a Hansom, Cab (1887), The Carbunch 
Clue (1896), &c., was born in England, but 
brought up at Dunedin, and called to the New 
Zealand bar. He returned to England In 1888. 

Hume, Joseph, politician, born at Montrose, 
22nd January 1777, studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1797 became assistant-surgeon 
under the East India Company- He floouired 
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several native languages, and In the Mahratta 
war (1802-7) filled important offices. On the 
conclusion of peace he returned to England 
(1808), his fortune made. A political philosopher 
of the school of James Mill and Benthain, he sat 
In parliament for Weymouth, Aberdeen, Middle* 
sex, Kilkenny, and Montrose (1842), and died 
20th February 1855. He zealously advocated 
savings-banks, freedom of trade with India, 
abolition of flogging in the army, of naval im- 
pressment, and of imprisonment for debt, re- 
peal of the act prohibiting export of machinery, 
and of that preventing workmen from going 
abroad, reduction of election expenses, abroga- 
tion of duties on paper, and other reforms then 
accounted radical. He it was who denounced 
the , Orange lodges’ design to make the Duke 
of Cumberland king on the decease of William IV. 

Hume, Sir Patrick (1641-1724), statesman and 
covenanter, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, in 1690 
was created Lord Polwarth, and in 1697 Earl of 
Marchmont. See Baillie (Lady Grizel), and 
Miss Warrender’s Marchmont (1894). 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), pian- 
ist and composer, was born at Presburg, and, 
after a seven years’ concert tour in Germany, 
Denmark, England, and Holland, returned to 
Vienna. In 1803-11 he was musical director to 
Prince Esterhazy ; and in 1816 took a similar post 
at Stuttgart, but moved in 1820 to Weimar. 

Humperdinck, Engelbert, composer, born 
1st September 1854, at Siegburg near Bonn, 
studied music at Cologne, Frankfort. Munich, 
and Berlin, and travelled in France, Spain, and 
Italy. He taught at Barcelona, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin, and became famous as the com- 
poser of the musical fairy play, Hansel und Gretel 
1893), which was phenomenally successful. 
Schneewittchen , Konigskinder (opera, 1910), The 
Miracle (pantomime, 1912), Die Marketenderin 
(opera, 1914), followed. He died 27th Sept. 1921. 

Humphrey, Duke. See Gloucester. 

Humphreys, Henry Noel (1810-79), born at 
Birmingham, wrote on butterflies, coins, &c. 

Hunfalvy, Paul (1810-91), was in 1842-4S a 
professor of Law, took part in the Hungarian 
Revolution, but subsequently devoted himself to 
literature as member and librarian of the Academy 
at Pesth. He wrote on the Magyars. 

Hungerford, Margaret Wolfe, nie Hamilton 
V?- 1 855-97), Irish novelist, author from 1877 of 
Phyllis , Molly Baiun , and over thirty more works. 

H^nt, Alfred William (1830-96), a Turneresque 
landscape-painter, was born at Liverpool, and 
educated there and at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, winning the Newdigate in 1851, and in 
1853 being elected a fellow. 

Hunt, Henry, ‘Orator Hunt,' was born at 
Upavon, Wiltshire, 6th Nov. 1773. He was a 
well-to-do farmer, but In 1800 his hot temper 
embroiled him with Lord Bruce, the commandant 
of the Wiltshire yeomanry, which brought him 
six weeks in jail. He came out a hot Radical, 
and spent the rest of his life advocating the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws and parliamentary reform. 
In 1819, on the occasion of the Peterloo massacre, 
he delivered a speech which cost him three years' 
imprisonment; in 1831-83 he sat for Preston. 
He died at Alresford, Hants, 13th Feb. 1885. See 
his memoirs (1820) and Life by Huish (1836). 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh, poet and essayist, 
was born at Southgate near Edmonton, 19th 
October 1784. Hli father, Isaac Hunt (1762- 
1809), a Barbadian, being driven by the Revolu- 


tion from Philadelphia to Loudon, gave up law 
for the church, but lapsed into bankruptcy anrt 
Univerealism. Leigh Hunt spent eight years 
Christ’s Hospital, and left at fifteen as first 
‘Deputy-Grecian,’ debarred by a stammer from 
further promotion. He was a clerk first under 
one brother, an attorney, and next for four yearn 
in the War Office, writing meanwhile much dra. 
matic criticism ; in 1808 with another brother 
a printer, he set up the Examiner ; and in 1800 
wedded Marianne Kent (1788-1857). The 
miner's tone was Radical, and, after several 
government prosecutions in 1818 for libelUn* 
the Prince Regent (‘ this Adonis in loveliness a 
corpulent gentleman of fifty’) and the House of 
Commons, Leigh Hunt was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. In November 1821, with 
his wife and seven children, he sailed for Italy 
but landed at Leghorn only on 1st July. He 
went on Shelley’s invitation to help him and 
Byron to found the quarterly Liberal . Just a 
week later Shelley was drowned; Leigh Hunt 
and ‘ray noble friend’ failed somehow to pull 
together ; the Liberal died in its fourth number • 
and by 1825 the family was back at Higheatfl* 
Thenceforth Leigh Hunt’s life was one of cease*, 
less activity ana embarrassment, for he * never 
knew his multiplication table.’ From 1844, how- 
ever, Sir Percy Shelley allowed him £120 a-year 
and in 1847 he received a pension of £200. He dieii 
on a visit to Putney, 28th August 1859. Leigh 
Hunt s poetry (belittled by Blackwood as of the 
‘Cockney School’) to-day is too little known. 
Its charm lies in a prettiness as of childhood ; its 
wit, cleverness, and sparkle have ever a smack of 
precocity. Narrative verse is his forte, his foible 
jauntiness. His translations are among the 
choicest of tlieir kind. His essays are alwayt 
worth reading, but only after the Essays of Elia. 
Leigh Hunt’s writings, indeed, are less memor- 
able than his friendships— with Keats and Shel- 
ley, as also with Lamb, Byron, Moore, Coleridge 
Dickens, Carlyle, and a whole galaxy of lesser 
luminaries. Our knowledge of them, and especi- 
ally the first two, is largely derived from his. In 
°{ th i Writings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
(1868) Ireland chronologically arranged with notes 
&c., seventy-nine works by the latter, including 
Juvenilia (1801), The Feast of the Potts (1814) Tne 
Story of Rimini (1816), and The Palfrey (1842)* 
besides much in prose, as Lord Byron and his 
Contemporaries (1828), Imagination and Fancv 
(1844), Wit and Humour (1846), Stories of the 
Poets (1846), A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla (1848), and The Old Court Suburb (1855). 
See Bibliographies of Modem Authors fThiid 
Series, 1931) ; his Dramatic Essays (1894) • his 
Poetical Works (ed. by Milford, 1922) ; his Aulobio - 
graphy (1850, I860; ed. by Ingpen, 1902) and Cor- 
respondense (1862). Edmund Blunden’s Rin£rrar»R„ 


onkhouse (1893) and 
Dickens 


by Miller (1910).- 

Hunt, Thomas S terry (1826-92), born at Nor- 
wich, Conn., was chemist and mineralogist to the 
Canadian Geological Survey (1847-72), professor of 
Chemistry at Laval University (1856-62) and 
M‘Gill University (1862-68), and of Geology In 
the Massachusetts Institute (1872-78). 

Hunt, William Henry, a creator of the Bng- 
lish school of water-colour painting, was born in 
London, March 28, 1790, the crippled child of a 
tinplate worker. By Ruskin ranked with the 
greatest colourists of the school, he chose very 
simple subjects — 1 Peaches and Grsnes . 1 ‘Old 
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p n ii ftr d ' 'Wild Flowers,* ‘Too Hot,' ‘Fast 
Asleep,’ &c. He died 10th February 1864. 

Hunt. William Holman, painter, was born in 
London 2d April 1827. In 1845 he was admitted 
» student of the Royal Academy, and next year 
he exhibited his first picture, ‘Hark ! foll °wed 
by scenes from Dickens and Scotland by the 
‘ Flight of Madeline and Porphyro (1848). He 
shared a studio with D. G. Rossetti, and the 
pair, along with Millais and a few others, in- 
augurated the ‘ Pie - Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
which aimed at detailed and uncompromising 
truth to nature. The first of his Pre-Raphaelite 
works was ‘Rienzi’ (1849). It was followed by 
* A Converted British Family sheltering a Chris- 
tian Missionary* (I860) ‘ Valentine rescuing 

Sylvia’ (1851), ‘The Hireling Shepherd (1852), 
‘Claudio and Isabella’ (1853), ‘Strayed Sheep 
(1853) and ‘The Light of the World’ (1854), now 
in Ke’ble College, Oxford. The result of several 
visits to the East appeared in ‘The 'Scapegoat 
(1856); ‘The Finding of Christ in the lemple. 
(I860), now in the Birmingham Art Galleiy, 

‘ The Shadow of Death ’ (1874), in the Corpora- 
tion Gallery, Manchester; and ‘ The Triumph of 
the Innocents’ (1S85), to which must be added 
‘ Isabella and the Pot of Basil * (I860, May Day, 
Magdalen Tower’ (1891), not to speak of other 
world-famous pictures. In 1905 he was nomi- 
nated O.M. See his Pre-Raphachtism and the 
l > ft B. (1905 ; revised 1914). He died Sept. 7 , 1910. 

Hunt, William (1842-1931), the son of a clergy- 
man at Weston-super-Mare, studied at Hanow 
and ’Trinity, Oxford, withdrew from university 
work and the vicarage of Congresbury, Somerset, 
to write for the Dictionary of National Biography 
and the reviews. With Freeman he edited the 
‘ Historic Towns ’ series, and he was a large con- 
tributor to the great Histories of England and of 
the English Church, of which he was editor. 

Hunter, Colin (1841-1904), a painter of fisher 
folk, was born in Glasgow, brought up at Helens- 
burgh, and elected A.R.A. in 1884. 

Hunter, Joseph (1783-1861), historian of Hal 
lamshire, Shakespearean scholar, &c., born 
Sheffield, was a Presbyterian minister at Bath 

1809-33, and then entered the Record Office. 


t\j%/ — # 

Hunter, William, anatomist and obstetrician, 
was bom at Long Calderwood, East Kdbnde 23d 
Mav 1718. He studied five years at Glasgow 
University for the church, but in 1737 took up 
medicine ^ith Cullen, and, coming up to London 
from Edinburgh in 1741 , was trained m anatomy 
at St George’s Hospital and elsewhere. From 
about 1748 he confined his practice to midwifery , 

in 1764 was appointed • P]>ysician^ 

Queen Charlotte ; in 1767 was elected an F. K b. , 
and in 1768 became professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy. In 1770 he built a house with 
an amphitheatre for lectures, a dissecting-ropm, 
% museum, and a cabinet of medals and coins. 
He died 80th March 1783. His museum was 
bequeathed finally, with an endowment of £8000, 
to Glasgow University. His chief work was on the 
uterus.— His brother, John, physiologist and sur- 
geon, was bom at LongCalderwood, 13th February 
1728 He became his brother’s assistant lntne 
dissecting-room (1748), studied surgery at Chel- 
sea Hospital and St Bartholomew s, and in 1754 
entered St George’s Hospital, becoming house- 
surgeon in 1756 and lecturer for his brother in the 
anatomical school. In 1759 his health gave way, 
and in 1760 he entered the army as staff-surgeon, 
and served in the expedition to Belleisle and 
Portugal. At til* peace in 1769 he started t#w 

17 


practice of surgery in London, and devoted milch 
time and money to comparative anatomy. In 
1767 he was elected F. R.S., and in 1768 was 
appointed surgeon to St George’s Hospital. In 
1776 he was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 

the king. In 1785 he built his museum, with 

lecture-rooms, and tried his famous operation foi 
the cure of aneurysm. In 1786 he was appomted 
deputy-surgeon-general to the army. He died 
16th October 1793, and was buried in the church 
of St-Martin’s-in-the-Fields, whence, thanks to 
Frank Buckland, his remains were translated in 
March 1859 to Westminster Abbey. Hunter s 

collection, containing 10,56.3 
purchased by government in H-L » lor L15,0U0, 
and presented to the Royal College of S 
geons. He married in 1771 Anne Home (H42- 
1821 ), author of ‘My mother bids me bind my 
hair’ and other songs set to music by Hajdn. 
Besides numerous papers in the Transactions, he 
published books on the human teeth 0771-78), on 
venereal disease (1786), and A Treatise on the Blood 
and Gunshot Wounds (1794). See the edition of Ins 
works by Palmer (1835), with prefixed Life by 
Otley, Dr Mather’s Two Great Scotsnien (1894), and 
S. Paget’s Life of John Hunter (1897). 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, statistician, 
born in Glasgow 1840, studied there, at Fails, 
and Bonn, and in 1862 entered the civil sen 
vice of India. His post as superintendent of 
public instruction in Orissa (1806-69) gave him 
the opportunity to write the Annals of Rival 
Bengal (1S68) and A Comparative Diet wnai y of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India (1868). men, 
after being secretory to the Bengal government 
and the government of India, lie in 13»1 became 
director-general of the statistical department of 
India; the Indian census of 1872 was his first 
work. In 1887 he retired and returned home. 
Among his works are Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(9 vols! 1881 ; 14 vols. 1886-88), Orissa (IS, 2), Lord 
Mayo (1875), Assam (1880), Indian Mussulmans 
(1871: 8d ed. 1876), The Indian Empire: its 
Peopte. History, and Products (1882 ; new ed. 189 j), 
The Old Missionary ( 1895), a pathetic romance, a 
Life of Bryan Hodgson (1896), and n Histori / of 
British India (vols. l.-vii. 1899-1900). C. S.I. from 
1878, in 1887 he was knighted. In 1S90-9 j lie 
edited the Rulers of India, contributing a Life of 
Dalhousic. He died 7th February 1900. bee his 
Life by Skrine (1901). 

Huntingdon, Selina, Countess of, daughter 
of Earl Ferrers, was born in 1707, married 
the Earl of Huntingdon in 1728, and became 
a widow in 1746. Joining the Methodists in 
1739 she made Wliitefield (q.v.) her chaplain in 
174 ft’ and assumed a leadership among his fol- 
lowe’r^who S became known as ‘ The Countess of 
Huntingdon's Connection ' For the educa t,on of 

in^Brecluioch shi r e( r e m o v e d « to 
Chelhunt Herts), and bnilt or bongl.^n.unerous 

Lcmdon , June* l'?, 0 1791 jjf^vhtch° became 

fdenttalwtth the r Congregationa ! '^ TC ^ ig ^ 
Life (1840) and a monograph by Sarah 1 y tlei (1^7). 

Huntington, Daniel (1816-1907), historical 
and religious and portrait painter, horn 
New York, and first visited Italy m 1839. # 

Huntington, William (S.S.,i.e. ‘ Sinner ‘Saved ; 
1745-1813), tramp, coalheaver, pieacher, P^op £ 
&c., was bom at Four Wants near Cranbrook 

and died at Tunbridge Wells. 

Huntly. See Gordon. 
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Hun'yady Jdnos. John Corvinus Hunyady, 
one of the greatest war-captains of his age, ap- 
parently a Wallach by birth, was knighted and 
in 1409 presented by the Emperor Sigismund with 
the Castle of Hunyad in Transylvania. His life 
was one unbroken crusade against the Turks, its 
chief events his expulsion of them from Tran- 
sylvania in 1442 ; his brilliant campaign south of 
the Danube in 1443 ; his defeats at Varna and 
Kossovo, 1444-48 ; and his glorious storming of 
Belgrade (1456). Shortly afterwards (lltli August) 
Hunyady died of dysentery. During the minority 
of Ladislaus V. he acted as governor of the king- 
dom (1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus 
and Matthias ; the former was beheaded on a 
charge of conspiracy by Ladislaus V. ; the latter 
succeeded to the crown of Hungary. 

Hurd, Richard, prelate and writer, named the 
‘ Beauty of Holiness ’ on account of his comeli- 
ness and piety, was born at Congreve, Stafford- 
shire, January 13, 1720, and became a fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1742. In 1750 
he became a Whitehall preacher, in 1774 Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and in 1781 of Worcester. 
He died May 28, 1808. Among his works are 
Commentary on Horace’s Acs Poetico, (1749); Dis- 
sertation on Poetry (1755-57) ; Dialogues on Sin- 
cerity , &c. (1759), his most popular book; Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance (1762); Dialogues on 
Foreign Travel (1764); and An Introduction to the 
Prophecies (1772). See Hurd’s Works (8 vols. 1811) 
and Memoir by Kilvert (I860). 

Hurtado, Luis (c. 1530-98), Spanish poet, 
romancer, and playwright, was born at Toledo. 


Huskisson, William, born at Birts Morton 
Court, Worcestershire, 11th March 1770, in 1783-92 
was in Paris, in 1795 was appointed Under-secre- 
tary in the Colonial Department. Next year he 
entered parliament for Morpeth as a supporter of 
Pitt. Returned for Liskeard in 1804, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and held the same 
office under the Duke of Portland (1S07-9). In 
1814 he became Commissioner of the Woods and 
Forests, in 1823 President of the Board of Trade 
and treasurer of the navy, and in 1827 Colonial 
Secretary. But he resigned office finally in 1828. 
He obtained the removal of restrictions on the 
trade of the colonies with foreign countries, the 
removal or reduction of many import duties, and 
relaxation of the navigation laws, and was an 
active pioneer of free trade. He received fatal 
injuries at the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, 15tli Sept. 1830. See Life with his 
Speeches (3 vols. 1S31), and Brady’s study (192S). 


Hubs, or Hus, John', Bohemian reformer, wt 

k? r S a * ) - ou !' *?*!?» son a Bohemian peasan 
at Husmetz (of which Hus is a contraction) net 
PrachaUtz. In 1398, two years after taking h 
masters degree at Prague, he began to lectui 
there on theology He had come under tf 
influence of Wyclifs writings, probably throng 
Anne of Bohemia s retinue. In 1402 he was aj 
pointed rector of the university, and began t 

£ 10 Bethlehem chapel ; in 1408 he wi 
X rD i. en ™ exorc * se priestly functions with! 
i 0 d ' oces e. In 1409 Hitss was re-elected recto 
nut the archbishop commissioned an inquisitc 
to investigate the charges of heretical teachin 
against him. And in connection with this i 
December Pope Alexander V. promulgated a bu 
condemning Wyclifs teaching, ordered all his wri 

1 11 tn ha nnMinlir KnimAfl J f „ 


was In July excommunicated. Popular riot* 
followed, and Huss, backed by the people atin 
maintained his position; nor did he yield* evin 

O ftoi* f h Q Alf IT n In I J - « • . . . 


nuss naving spoken out yet more boldly against 
the church ; hence some of his more influential 
supporters, including the university, had fallen 
away from him, and on the advice of King Wen 
ceslaus of Bohemia he left Prague. He found 
refuge at the castles of his supporters, for nearly 
the whole of the nobles were with him. This 
enforced leisure he employed chiefly in the com 
position of his principal work, De Ecclesia, which' 
like many of Huss’s minor writings, contains 
numerous passages taken almost verbatim from 
Wyclif. About this time a general council was 
summoned to meet at Constance, and Huss was 
called upon to present himself before it. Pro 
vided with a ‘safe conduct* from the Emperor 
Sigismund, he reached Constance on 8d Novem- 
ber 1414. Three weeks later he was seized and 
thrown into prison. No precise charge had been 
lodged against him ; but he had resumed preach- 
ing in Constance. An ill augury for Huss was 
the condemnation of Wyclif’s writings by the 
council in May 1415. His own trial began on 5th 
June following; but he was not permitted to 
speak freely in his own defence, nor allowed to 
have a defender. Called upon to recant uncon- 
ditionally, and to pledge himself not to teach the 
doctrines that were put in accusation against him 
Huss categorically refused, and was burned oii 
6th July. The rage of his followers in Bohemia 
led to the bloody Hussite wars, in which the two 
parties of Hussites under such leaders as Ziska 
and Podiebrad more than held their own in many 
battles with all the forces of the empire. They 
were not reduced till about the middle of the 
century. See his Opera Omnia (Prague, 1903 eX 
seq.); Letters (Workman and Pope, 1904); books 
by Liitzow (trans. 1909, 1914), Schaff (1915). 

Hutcheson, Francis, philosopher, son of an 
Armagh Presbyterian minister, was bom 8th 
August 1694. He studied for the church at 
Glasgow 1710-16, but then started a successful 
private academy in Dublin. His Inquiry into tM 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. &c. 
(1720), attracted much notice ; it was followed 
by his Essay on the Passions (1728). In 1729 he 
was appointed professor of Moral Philosonhv nt 


Philosophy at 


nutcneson was a pioneer of the ' Scottish School* 
in metaphysics ; his ethical system is a develop- 
ment of Shaftesbury’s. See Fowler’s Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson (1882), and a monograph on his 
life and teaching by W. R. Scott (1900). 

Hutohins, John 0698-1778), the historian of 
Dorset, where he was bom and for fifty years 
was a clergyman. His Histoi'y (2 vols. 1774) has 
reached a Sd edition (4 vols. 1861-78). 


thusiast, 
man cal 


rburv 
i, ana 


lectured 


with some friends, acquired territory from the 
Narragansett Indians of Rhode Island, and set np 
a democracy 0668). After her husband's death 
(1642) she removed to a new settlement In what Is 
now New York state, where she and her fkmily of 
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fifteen persons were, all but one son, murdered 
by the Indians. 

Hutchinson, Colonel John, the type < of the 
Puritan gentleman, was born at Nottingham, 
18th September 1615. He studied at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, and marued 
in 1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. 

He retired to Owtliorpe, his Nottinghamshire 
seat, and his meditations on the theology and 
politics of the time led him at last to side 
with the parliament. He became governor of 
Nottingham, and successfully held the town in 
1643-45. Returned in 1646 to parliament for Not- 
tingham, he was one of King Charles s judges, 
and signed the warrant for his execution. He 
sat in the first council of state, but, alarmed at 
the ambitious schemes of Cromwell, ceased to 
take part in politics. At the Restoration he was 
included in the Act of Amnesty, but later was 
imprisoned in the Tower and at Sandown Castle 
on a groundless suspicion of treasonable con- 
spiracy, and died 11th September 1664. The 
Memoirs , written by his widow for her childrcm, 
and first published in 1806 (best edition by C. H. 
Firth, 1885), revealed a delightful picture of a grave 
and courteous gentleman, beautiful and accom- 
plished, tender to his family and the poor, fearless, 
frank, and honest, intense in devotion, yet wholly 
free from austerity and fanaticism. 

Hutchinson, John (1674-1737), theological 
writer, born at Spennitliorne, Yorkshire, was 
steward to the Duke of Somerset, but left his 
service to devote himself to religious studies, the 
duke procuring him a government sinecure ot 
£200 a-year. In 1724 he published Moses Pnncipia , 
defending the Mosaic cosmogony and assailing 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. His Thoughts 
concerning Religion affirm the 4 Hutcliinsonian 
heresy that the Scriptures contain the elements 
not only of true religion, but of all rational pnilo- 
sopliy ; the ‘original Hebrew ’ had to be strangely 
twisted to justify this theory. See Life by Spear- 
man in Hutchinson’s Works (13 vols. 1748-Ga). 

Hutchinson, Thomas Joseph (1820-85), an 
Irishman, from 1855 a consul in South America, 
who wrote on the Niger, Peru, Brittany, &c. 

Hutchinson, William ( 1732-1814), a Barnard 
Castle solicitor, author of the History of the County 
of Durham (1785), History of Cumberland^ 1<94), &c. 

Hutchison, John, sculptor, was born at Edin- 
burgh, 1st June 1832, and was made A.R.S.A. in 
1862, R.S.A. in 1S67. He died 23d May 1910. 

Huth, Henry (1815-78), a great London book- 
collector, of German origin. [Hoof.) 

Hutten, Philip von (c. 1498-1546), adventurer, a 
cousin of Ulrich von Hutten. In 1528 Charles V. 
granted Venezuela to the Welsers, rich Augsburg 
merchants ; Hutten sailed with one of their com- 
panies, and after various jourueyings (1536-38) 
set out in 1541 in search of the Golden City. 
After several years of wandering, harassed by the 
natives, he and his followers were routed in an 
attack on a large Indian city. Severely wounded, 
he was conveyed back to Coro, and beheaded by 
a usurping viceroy. He left a narrative of ins 
journeyings, published as Zeitung aus Indien 
(1765). See also Von Langegg’s El Dorado (1888). 

Hutten, Ulrich von, born 21st April 1488 at 
the castle of Steckelberg, was sent in 1499 to the 
neighbouring Benedictine monastery of Fulda, but 
his imperious temper drove him to flee from it 
(1504). He visited various universities, and then 
in 1512 passed into Italy. Returning to Germany 
to 1517, and crowned poet - laureate by the 


Emperor Maximilian, lie entered the service ot 
Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, and shared in 
the famous satires against the ignorance of 
the monks, the Epistolee Obscurorum V irorum . 
Eager to see Germany free from foreign and 
priestly domination, he in 1519 took part, a ong 
with Franz von Sickingen, m the cainpaign of 
the Swabian League against Ulrich of Wurttem- 
berg. He espoused Luther s cause with h s 
customary impetuosity and vehemence. A set ot 
dialogues (1520) containing a formal manifesto 
against Rome moved the pope to have him 
dismissed from the archbishop’s service. lie 
found shelter in Sickingen’s castle of Ebernburg 
in the Palatinate, whence he discharged a shower 
of invectives, denunciations, and satires on tne 
papal party, and wrote rousing appeals to the 
German emperor, nobles, and people. His earliest 
work in German, Avfwecker der teutschen Ration 
(1520), is a keen satiric poem. Driven to flee to 
Basel in 1522, he was coldly treated by Erasmus, 
and irritated into a bitter epistolary quarrel ; and 
finally found a resting-place through Zwmglis 
help on the island of Ufnau in the Lake of 
Zurich. There he died in August or September 
1523. See his Opera Omnia (ed. Bdcking. 18 59-G2). 

and books by Strauss ( tra . n 1 3 ' Q \ 8 7 4 Lwf h nQnot 1 
(2nd ed. 1888), Lange (1888), Schott (1890), 

Szamat61ski (1891), Holborn (1929 ; trans. 1938). 

Hutter, Leonhard (1563-1616), a champion o! 
Lutheran orthodoxy, taught theology at \V ltten- 
ber" from 1596. His Compendium (1610) and 
Concordia concors (1614) were long standard works 
Hase (q.v.) adopted Hutter’s name. 

Hutton, Charles, LL.D. (1737-1823), born at 
Newcastle, was a teacher there 1755-73, wrote on 
arithmetic (1764), mensuration (1771), and bridges 
fl772) and was professor of Mathematics at \* ool- 
wicli Academy 1773-1807. An F.R.S., he calcu- 
lated the density of the earth from Maskelyne s 
observations on Schiehallion. He published Rec- 
rcations in Mathematics (1803), &c. 

Hutton, James (1726-97), a founder of geology, 
born at Edinburgh, studied medicine there, in 
Paris, and at Leyden. In 1<54 lie devoted him 
self in Berwickshire to agriculture and chemistry, 
which led him to mineralogy and geology ; m 1 < 68 
he removed to Edinburgh. The Huttoman theoi y, 
emphasising the igneous origin of many rocks and 
deprecating the assumption of other causes than 
those we see still at work, was expounded befoie 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in A Theory of 
the Earth (1785 ; expanded, vols. i., n- H9 j; m. 
1899) He also wrote Natural Philosophy (1<.J2), 
Nature of Coal (1777), Theory of Rain (1784), &c. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (1826-97), editor from 
I860 of the Spectator , was born m Leeds, the son 
and grandson of Unitarian ministers, and was 
educated in London and Manchester. He wrote 
Studies in Parliament ( 1866); -^ssays ifteologi ca2 
and Literary (1871); Modern Guides of English 

Thought (1887), &c. 

Hutton, William (1723-1815), a Birmingham 
bookseller, born at Derby, author of histories of 
Birmingham and Derby, &c. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (1816). — His only daughter, Catherine 
(1756-1846), wrote novels, &c. 

Huxley. Thomas Henry, biologist, born at 
Ealing, Middlesex, 4th May 1825, studied medicine 
at Charing Cross Hospital, and in 1846-50, as 
assistant-surgeon of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, survey- 
ing the passage between the Barrier Reef and 
the Australian coast, collected marine animals, 
and made them the subjects of scientific papers 
for the Royal and Linnean Societies— notably one 
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On the Medusas. An F.R.S. since 1851, he in 1853 
wrote his memoir on the morphology of the 
Cephalous Mollusca. In 1854 he was appointed 
professor of Natural History, including Palceon- 
tology, in the Royal School of Mines, a post he 
held, with acuratorship in the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology, till 1885. In 1854 he wrote on the 
anatomy of the Brachiopoda. In 185(5 he accom- 
panied Tyndall to the Alps, and was joint-authorof 
Observations on Glaciers (1857). In 1859 his Oceanic 
Hydrozoa was published by the Ray Society. His 
main work was vertebrate morphology and pale- 
ontology, with occasional excursions into ethno- 
logy ; but he produced also papers on Aphis ( 1858), 
and Pyrosoma (1800), Elementary Physiology (1866), 
Physiography (1877), a manual of Jnvertebrata 
(1877), Crayfish (1878), Hume (1879), and Science 
and Culture (1881). Lay Sermons appeared in 1870 ; 
Essays on Controverted Questions in 1892 ; and 
Collected Essays were republished, with an auto- 
biographical article (9 vols. 1893-95). Huxley 
greatly interested himself in education, strongly 
advocated Darwinism, and trenchantly attacked 
obscurantism. He died at Eastbourne, 29th June 
1895. His Scientific Memoirs were edited by Sir 
Michael Foster and Sir Ray Lankester (5 vols. 
1898-1903), his Rattlesnake Diary by his grandson 
Julian Huxley (1935). See Life (1900) by his son 
Leonard Huxley(1860-1 933), editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine , who wrote a Life of Sir Joseph Hooker 
(1918), and edited Jane Wolsh Carlyle’s letters, &c. 
He married a niece of Matthew Arnold, and had 
two distinguished sons, both educated at Eton and 
Balliol.— The elder, Julian Sorell Huxley (b. 
1887), professor of Zoology at King’s College, 
London (1925-27), secretary of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London (1935-42), wrote Essays of a Bio- 
logist (1923), Religion Without Revelation (1927), 
and many other works of research, thought, 
and exposition, besides poetry.— The younger, 
Aldous Leonard Huxley (b. 1894), wrote poems 
of great beauty before taking to fiction in Limbo 
(1920). In longer form Crome Yellow (1921) gave 
earnest of the achievement of Antic Hay (1923), in 
which a new Peacock seemed to have arisen. In 
Jesting Pilate (1926 ; a travel book), Proper 
Studies (essays ; 1927), Point Counter Point (a 
novel, 1928), Cicadas (1931 ; poems), Brave New 
World (an impending Utopia ; 1932), no less than 
in the tentative Do What You Will (1929) and the 
more constructive Ends and Means (1937) he is in 
quest of ideals for his time. Delight in his wit, 
his clean lucid prose, his learning and play of 
intellect is often dashed with disgust at some 
characteristics of the world he has known. 

Huygens, Christiaan (1629-93), physicist, 
born at the Hague, was the second son of the 
poet Constantyn Huygens (1596-1687), who was 
secretary to the Prince of Orange. Huygens 
studied at Leyden and Breda. His mathematical 
Theoremata was published in 1651. Next he 
made the pendulum-clock on Galileo’s suggestion, 
and expounded it in Horologium OscillatoHum 
(1673). He also developed Galileo’s doctrine of 
accelerated motion under the action of gravity. 
In 1655 he discovered the ring aud fourth satellite 
of Saturn, described in Systema Saturtiium (1659), 
along with the Micrometer. In 1660 he visited 
England, where he was admitted an F.R.S. He 
discovered the laws of collision of elastic bodies at 
the same time as Wallis and Wren, and improved 
the air-pump. In optics he first propounded the 
undulatory theory of Light, and he is the dis- 
coverer of Polarisation. The 1 principle of Huy- 

f ;ens ’ Is a part of the wave-theory. Iu 1666-81 he 
Wed iu Paris, a member of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences. Then as a Protestant he felt it 
prudent to return to the Hague. See his (Euvrt s 
Computes (1888 et seq.), and Silvanus Thompson's 
trans. of his Treatise on Light (1912). 

Huy emails, Jacob (c. 1636-96), portrait-painter 
born at Antwerp, came to London about 1661 . * 

Huysmans, Joris Karl (1848-1907), a French 
novelist of Dutch origin, was born in Paris, and 
from ultra-realism went over in 1891 to esoteric 
mysticism — his craze, devil-worship. 

Huysum, Jan van (1682-1749), Dutch painter 
born at Amsterdam, studied under his father 
Justus van Huysum (1C59-1716), a landscape! 
painter. Jan too painted landscapes, purely con- 
ventional in style. But his fruit and flower pieces 
are distinguished for exquisite finish.— A brother 
Jacob (1680-1740), also a painter, died in London! 

Hwen-T’slang, or Hiouen-Thsano (c. 605 - 664 ) 
a Buddhist monk of China, born near Honau in 
629 set out on a pilgrimage to India, travelling 
by way of the Desert of Gobi, Tashkend, Samar- 
kand, Bamian, and Peshawar. He remained in 
India 631-44, visiting the sacred places and 
studying the sacred books. His memoirs ( 648 * 
French trans. by S. Julien, 1858) are important 
for the history of India and Buddhism. See also 
the Life by his contemporary the Shaman Hwui 
Li (Eng. trans. 1888 ; new ed. 1911). 

Hyacinthe, P£re, the name as a Carmelite of 
Charles Loyson (1827-1912). Bom at Orleans, 
he taught philosophy and theology at Avignon 
and Nantes, and gathered enthusiastic audiences 
to the Madeleine and Notre Dame in Paris. He 
boldly denounced abuses in the church ; was ex- 
communicated (1869) ; protested against the In- 
fallibility Dogma ; and married (1872). 

Hyde. See Clarendon (Earl op). 

Hyde, Douglas, bora in 1860 in Co. Ros- 
common, educated at Dublin University, was 
founder and first president (1893-1915) of the 
Gaelic League, professor of Irish in the National 
University (1909-32), wrote A Literary History 
of Ireland (1899), poems, plays, works In history 
and folk-lore, in Irish and English, and was first 
president (1938-45) of Eire. 

Hyder All (1728-82), by his bravery at a siege 
(1749) attracted the notice of the Mysore raja’s 
minister, and soon rose to be all-powerful; 
after 1759, though calling himself only * regent,* 
he left his master only the title of r^ja. 
He conquered Calicut, Bednor, and Kananur; 
and in 1766 his dominions included more than 
84,000 sq. m. He withheld the customary 
tribute from the Mahrattas, and carried on war 
against them. He waged two wars against the 
British, in the first of which (1767-69) he was prac- 
tically successful, and dictated peace under the 
walls of Madras. When Hyder was defeated by the 
Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed English support; 
and on this being refused he became the bitter 
enemy of the English. Taking advantage of the 
war between them and the French (1778), he and 
his son, Tippoo Saib, descended into the Carnatic, 
routed the English, and ravaged the country to 
within forty miles of Madras, but were ultimately 
defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote. See 
Bowring’s Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan ( 1898 ). 

Hypatia, daughter of Theon, an astronomer 
and mathematician of Alexandria, was bora m 
the later part of the 4th century a.d. Her learn- 
ing, wisdom, and nigh character made her the 
most influential teacher in Alexandria, and the 
feme of her lectures drew students from all puts 
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<rf the Greek world. Her philosophy was an 
eclectic endeavour to combine Neoplatonism with 
Aristoteliauism ; she also taught astronomy and 
mechanics. She was hacked to death in a riot 
created by the zeal of the bishop Cyril against 
heathen philosophy (415). Kingsley's romance, 
Hypatia, appeared in 1853. See German mono- 
graphs by Wolff (1879) and Meyer (1880). 

Hyperi'des, or Hypereides, Greek orator of 
the 4th century b.c., became a professional advo- 
cate, and earned large sums. From the first he 
opposed the party which advocated peace with 
Philip, and so supported Demosthenes till after 
the death of Philip and during the early portion 
of Alexander’s career. Only when Demosthenes 
endeavoured to follow an impossible via media 
did Hyperides break with him, and head that 
accusation of bribery against Demosthenes which 
not only resulted in his banishment, but com- 
mitted Athens to the fruitless revolt against 
Macedon known as the Lamian war. The leaders 
of this revolt were Leostlienes and Hyperides ; 
the former perished in battle, the latter was put 
to death by Antipater (3*22 b.c.). Although 
Hyperides was admired and studied in Roman 
times, it was not until 1847 that we had any 
specimens of his oratory. Between 1847 and 
1856 three English travellers obtained in Egypt 
papyri containing four of his orations ; other 
fragments were found near the end of the 19th 
century. In his speeches Hyperides is always 
transparent, never monotonous, witty to a degree, 
refined in his x'aillery, and delightful in his irony. 
Above all, he never in his keenest attacks passes 
the bounds of good taste, as does Demosthenes. 
Hie best text is that of Blass (3d ed. 1S94) ; and 
6ee Hager’s Qucestiones Ilyperidcce (1870). 

Hyrcanus, John, son of Simon Maccabaeus, 


I AM'BLICHUS, Neoplatonist philosopher, 
was a native of Chalcis, in Ccele-Syria, 
and died about 333 a.d. In his hands 
the Neoplatonist philosophy degenerated 
into theurgy and demonology. He wrote 
on Pythagoras, mathematics, and philosophy. 

Ib&aez, Vicente Blabco (1867-1928), Spanish 
novelist, born at Valentia, dealt in realistic 
fashion with provincial life and social revolution. 
Notable works are Blood and Sand (trails. 1913), 
The Cabin (trails. 1919), and The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse (trails. 1919). [ Ee-van'yeth.] 

Ibn Batuta (1304-68), Arab traveller and 
Geographer, was born at Tangiers, spent thirty 
years (1325-54) in travel, visiting Mecca, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Bokhara, India, China, 
Sumatra, southern Spain, and Timbuktu ; then 
settled at Fez, and wrote the entertaining history 
of his iourneys, published with a French transla- 
tion in 1855-59. See his Travels in Asia (1929). 

Ibn Ezra. See Aben-Ezra. 

Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), Arabic historian, 
born at Tunis, wrote a History of the Arabs of 
Spain and Africa, which according to Prof. Flint 
entitles him to rank as the founder of the philo- 
sophy of history ; it has been largely translated 
into French by the Baron de Slane (7 vols. 
1852-68). 

Ibn Saud, Abdul Aziz, Wahhabi prince, king 
of Nejd and Hejaz, reconquered (1901-25) the 
dominions of his forefathers in Arabia. 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), adoptive son, lieu- 


was Jewish high-priest in 135-104 b.c., and 
at first tributary to the Syrians ; but on the 
death of Antiochus he made himself independent, 
and subdued the Samaritans and ldunneans, 
concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
extended his territories almost to the limits of 
the Davidic monarchy. Hyrcanus was a just and 
enlightened ruler, and the country was pros- 
perous during his reign. He* left five sons, two 
of whom, Aristobulus and Alexander, governed 
with the title of king.— Hyrcanus II., a feeble 
son of Alexander, was, on the death of his father 
(76 b.c.), appointed high-priest by his mother 
Alexandra, who ruled Judsea till her death (67 b.c.). 
Then his younger brother Aristobulus and he 
warred for power (such as it was— they were 
pawns in a game played by others) with vary- 
ing fortune till Aristobulus was poisoned (49 
b.c.). In 47 Caesar made Antipater of Idumea 
procurator of Judasa with supreme power; aud 
a son of Aristobulus, with Parthian help cap- 
tured Hyrcanus, cut off his ears, and carried 
him off to Seleucia. But when Herod, son of 
Antipater, came to power, the aged Hyrcanus 
was invited home to Jerusalem, where he lived 
in peace till, suspected of intriguing against 
Herod, he was put to death in 30 b.c. 

Hyrtl, Joseph (1810-94), Viennese anatomist. 

Hvslop, James, poet, born at Kirkconnel, Dum- 
friesshire, July 23, 1798, while a shepherd near 
Airdsmoss, Ayrshire, the scene oi Richard 
Cameron’s death, wrote a poem, ‘The Camero- 
nian’s Dream* (1821). He prepared himself by 
private study for teaching, and through the in- 
fluence of Lord Jeffrey was appointed tutor on a 
man-of-war. He died off the Cape Verde Islands. 
4th November 1827. His poems were collected 
by the Rev. P. Mearns in 1887. 


tenant, and (for two months) successor of M eliemet 
Ali (q.v.). See Life by Crabites (1935). 

Ibsen, Henrik, born at Skien in south 
Norway, 20th March 1828, was a chemists as- 
sistant at Grimstad 1842-50. His first drama, 
Catilina (1850), was a failure ; but after a short 
spell of study at Christiania, and nearly two 
years of journalism, he became director of Ole 
Bull’s theatre at Bergen, for which he wrote 
five romantic dramas. In 1857 he became direc- 
tor of the National Theatre in Christiania. His 
next dramas were The Warriors m Hclgeland 

1 (1858), The Rival Kings (1864), and Love's Comedy 
(1862). The first two, reproducing the spirit of the 
old sagas, placed Ibsen in the foremost rank of 
Scandinavian dramatists; the last was a pre- 
cursor of his satirical social dramas. In 1862 
the National Theatre went bankrupt ; and Ibsen, 
enraged because Norway held aloof from the 
Danes in their struggle against the Germans, 

forsook his country 1864-92, living in Rome, Dres- 
den, and Munich. The Norwegian parliament 
granted him a pension in 1866. In 1866-6\< ap- 
peared the lyric dramas Brand and Peer Gynt; 
in 1873 the double drama Emperor and Galilean 
(Julian and Christ; Eng. trails. 1876). There 
followed Pillars of Society (1877), A Doll s House 
(1879), Ghosts (1S81), An Enemy of the People (1882), 
The Wild Duck (1884), Rosmersliolm (1886), The 
Lady from the Sea (1888), Hcdda Gabler (1890), 
The Master Builder (1892), Little Eyolf (1894), 
and John Gabriel Borkman (1896). These plays 
aroused a storm of controversy in England from 
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1889, as they had already done in Germany and 
Scandinavia. A passionate advocate of indi- 
vidual liberty, Ibsen strives to awaken men to a 
real comprehension of themselves ; he is an un- 
compromising moral reformer, and dwells with 
min fill insistence on the seamy side of human 
character and social institutions. The interest 
and the method of his plays are almost exclusively 
psychological. His Correspondence was trans- 
lated in 1905. He died 23d May 1906. See 
works by Braudes (1867-98; trails. 1899), Vasenins 
(Swedish, 1881-83), Jaeger (Norwegian, 1888; 
trans. 1895), K. Worner (1900-10), H. Koht (Nor- 
wegian ; trans. 1931) ; Wicksteed’s Four Leotures 
on Ibsen (1892); Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of 
Ibsenism (1894 ; new ed. 1913) ; Gosse’s Ibsen (1908), 
R. Ellis Roberts’s Ibsen (1912). There is a transla- 
tion of his works in 12 vols. (ed. Archer, 1907-12). 

Ib'ycus, Greek erotic poet, a native of Rhegium 
in Italy, flourished 540 b.c., and lived at the 
court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. Accord- 
ing to the legend he was slain by robbers near 
Corinth, and dying called upon a flock of cranes 
to avenge him. The cranes went and hovered 
over the theatre at Corinth, and one of the 
murderers exclaimed, * Behold the avengers of 
Ibycus I’ This led to their conviction. The story 
is told in Schiller’s beautiful ballad. 

Icti'nus shares with Callicrates the glory of 
designing the Parthenon (438 b.c.). He was also 
architect of temples at Eleusis and near Phigalia. 

Ida, first king of Bernicia (547-59), landed at 
Flamborough, and founded Bamburgh. 

Iddesleigh, Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Earl of, Conservative statesman, was born in 
London, of an old Devonshire family, 27th 
October 1818, and was educated, at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, taking a first-class in 
classics (1839). In 1S42 he became private sec- 
retary to Mr Gladstone, in 1847 was called to the 
bar, and in 1851 succeeded his grandfather as 
eighth baronet. For his services as secretary to 
the commissioners of the Great Exhibition he was 
created a C.B. In 1855 he entered parliament for 
Dudley, in 1858 was elected for Stamford, and in 
1866-85 sat for North Devon. He was Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury under Lord Derby in 
1859, and in 1866 was appointed President of the 
Board of Trade. He had already published 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy (1862). While 
at the India Office in 1868 he had charge of the 
Abyssinian Expedition. In 1871 Mr Gladstone 
appointed him an Alabama Commissioner. He 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr Dis- 
raeli’s ministry of 1874, and introduced the 
Friendly Societies Bill (1875). When Mr Disraeli 
went to the Upper House Sir Stafford Northcote 
became Conservative leader in the Commons, and 
upon the death of Lord Beacousfleld joint-leader 
of the party with the Marquis of Salisbury. He 
was Lord Rector of Edinburgh University in 
1883. In 1885 he was created Earl of Iddesleigh 
and Viscount St Cyres, and appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury. In the second Salisbury 
ministry he was Foreign Secretary, but resigned 
early in January 1887. He died suddenly in Lord 
Salisbury’s Downing Street residence on the 12th 
of that month, and was buried at Upton Pyne, 
Devonshire. See his Lectures and Essays (iSS7) t 
and the Life of him by Andrew Lang (1890). 

Ideler, Christian Ludwig (1766-1846), Prussian 
astronomer and chronologlsfc, became a professor 
at Berlin in 1821. [Edde-ler.] 

Iffland, August Wilhelm (1769-1814), actor, 
manager, and playwright, was born at Hanover, 


and died in Berlin. See German works on him 
by Duncker (1859) and Koffka (1866). 

Ignatiev, Nikolaus Pavlovich (1882-1908), 
was born at St Petersburg, and in 1856 entered 
the diplomatic service. In 1858 he induced 
China to give up the Amur province; and in 
1860, while ambassador at Peking, secured an- 
other large strip of territory for the Maritime 
Province. With Khiva and Bokhara he concluded 
treaties. In 1867 he was made ambassador at 
Constantinople. An ardent Panslavist, he in- 
trigued with the Balkan Slavs, and took a princi- 
pal part in the diplomatic proceedings before and 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 ; the treaty 
of San Stefano was mainly his work. Under Alex- 
ander III. he was Minister of the Interior (1881k 
but was dismissed in J une 1882. [Ig-naWtee-eff. \ 

Ignatius, one of the Apostolic Fathers, was 
reputed a disciple of St John and Bishop of 
Antioch. He is said to have been carried off to 
Rome and thrown to the lions in the circus — in 
107 a-d. it used to be said. But H&raack gives 
the date 138 ; others assume 115. The martyi 
was said to have written the Ignalian Epistles on 
his way to Rome. But the warnings against 
Judaism and Bocetism, as well as the high 
doctrine of the bishop’s office reflected in these 
epistles, have led most recent critics to hold that 
none of the various recensions are his works— 
neither the three Syrian letters, the seven Greek 
ones (known since the 2d c.), nor the thirteen 
(evidently of the 4th c.). See Lightfoot’s ApostolU 
Fathers (Part ii. 1889), and works on Ignatius bv 
Zahn (1873), Harnack (1878), Killen (Edinb. 1886), 
Volter (1892), and Von der Goltz (1894). 

Ignatius, Father, the name assumed by 
Joseph Leycester Lyne, who, born in London 
23d Nov. 1837, received Anglican deacon’s orders 
in 1860, and in 1862 set about reviving the 
‘ancient rule of St Benedict’ in the Church of 
England, settling eventually in Brecknockshire, 
near Llanthony Abbey. In 1898 he was ordained 
priest by an ‘ Archbishop Mar Timotheus.’ An 
eloquent preacher, he died 16th October 1908. 

Ignatius Loyola. See Loyola. 


Ihne, Wilhelm (1821-1902), born at FUrth, in 
1849-63 was a schoolmaster at Liverpool, and in 
1873 became a professor at Heidelberg. He pub- 
lished a great history of Rome (8 vols. 1868-901 
{Ec'neh.} 

Ihre, Johan (1707-80), born at Lund of Scottish 
extraction, became in 1748 professor of Belles- 
lettres and Political Economy. His Glossarium 
Suiogothicuvi (1769) was the foundation of Swedish 
philology. [EeVe/*.] 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay Peregrine, G.O.B. 
(1911), educated at Marlborough and Balliol, and 
called to the bar, was in 1882-6 legal member of 
council in India, and arranged the measure by 
which in 1884 jurisdiction over Europeans in 
criminal cases was conferred on certain classes 
of judicial officers in the interior. In 1908-21 
he served as clerk to the House of Commons, 
having been parliamentary counsel to the 
Treasury, &o. He died 14th May 1924, aged 82. 

Imlay, Gilbert. See Godwin, Mart. 


Immermann, Karl Lrberecht (1796-1840) 
dramatist and numorist, born at Magdeburg, in 
1817 entered the public service of Prussia, and 
served at MUnster, Magdeburg, and DUsseldoif. 
His feme rests upon his tales (AfisceUen, 1880)and 
the satirical novels Die Evigonen (1886) and Aftmcfc 
hausen (1889). See Life by his widow (1870)* 
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M , Sir Elijah (1732-1 809), born at Hammer* 
ora Westminster passed in 1751 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and became a fellow in 1757, 
having been called to the bar the year before. 
Knighted and sent out to Bengal as Chief-jus- 
tice (1774), from the first he acted in harmony 
with Warren Hastings (q.v.) ; and in 1775 presided 
at the trial of Nuncomar, charged with forgery. 

He conducted it with fairness and patience ; the 
prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to 
death with the concurrence of a full court. In 
1777 Impey was arbitrator between Hastings and 
General Clavering when the latter claimed the 
reversion of the post on Hastings’ alleged resigna- 
tion, and pronounced in favour of Hastings. In 
1783 Impey was recalled, and impeached for liis 
conduct in the case of N uncomar, but honourably 
acquitted. See Life by his son (1846). 

Ina, or Ine, West Saxon king from 6S9 to 726. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, actress, dramatist, and 
novelist, daughter of John Simpson, a Roman 
Catholic farmer at Stanuingfield, Bury St Ed- 
munds, was born 15th October 1753. In April 
1772 she stole away to London to seek a theatrical 
engagement, and in June married Joseph Inchbald, 
an actor. She made her debut the same year at 
Bristol as Cordelia, lost her husband in 1779, 
and in 1780 appeared at Covent Garden. Here she 
remained, without notable success, till 1789, when 
she found her.true vocation— literature, and to it 
she thenceforth devoted herself. Her earliest 
efforts were plavs, her first being The Mogul 
Tale , a farce (1784). She wrote or adapted nine- 
teen plays, her best the comedies of Such Things 
are (1787), The Midnight Hour (1787), and The 
Wedding Day (1794) ; the farces of Appearance is 
Against Them (1785) and The JFidou/s Vow (1786); 
and her adaptation from Kotzebue, Lovers' Vows 
(1798). She edited Inchbald's British Theatre , a 
Modern Theatre , and a Collection of Farces. But 
her fame rests mainly upon her novels, A Simple 
Story (1791) and Nature and Art (1796), which have 
their place in English literature. She died 1st 
Augusl; 1821'. See Memoir (18S0) by W. B. Scott 
prefixed to A Simple \ Story, and Littlewood’s 
Elizabeth Inchbald and her Circle (1921). 

Incledon, Charles Benjamin (1763-1826), 
Binger, born at St Keverne, Cornwall, served in 
the navy 1779-S3, in 1784 made his debut as tenor 
in Southampton Theatre, in 1790 appeared at 
Covent Garden, and for twenty-five years was 
unrivalled as a ballad singer. [Ink 1 el-dun.] 

Inez de Castro. See Castro. 

' Inge, William Ralph, K.C.V.O. (1930), born 
in 1860 at Crayke, Yorkshire, was dean of St 
Paul’s in 1911-34. Called the ‘ gloomy dean ’ by 
reason of the overcast nature of his philosophy, 
he wrote Outspoken Essays (1919, 1922), Lay 
Thoughts of a Dean (1926, 1931), Vale (1934), <fcc. 

Ingeborg. See Philip II. of France. 
Ingelow, Jean, poetess and novelist, was born 
at Boston in 1820. Her first efforts in verse were 
published anonymously as A Rhyming Chronicle 
of Incidents and Feelings (1850). Much of her 
poetry is of a religious, introspective cast ; but 
she also wrote powerful ballads. Of her minor 
pieces, The High-Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
1571, is the best known ; of her larger poems, A 
Story of Doom (1867). Among her novels are Off 
the Skelligs (1872), Fated to be Free (1875), . Don John 
(1876), and Sarah de Berenger (1879). She died at 
Kensington, 20th July 1897. [In'je-lo.] 
Ingemann, Bernhard Severin (1789-1862), 
Banish poet and novelist, born at Thorkildstrup 


in Falster, began with lyrics, and was extremely 
successful with fairy-tales. But his best work 
was a series of historical novels, Valdcmar Sejcr 
(1826), Erik Menveds Barndom (1S2S), Kong Erik 
(1833) and Prins Otto af Danmark (1835). The 
poems Waldemarthc Great (1824), Queen Margaret 
(1S36) and Holgcr Danske (1837) are also based on 
national history and tradition. From 1822 he 
lectured on Danish language and literature in the 
Royal Academy of Soro near Copenhagen. See 
his two autobiographical works (1862-63) and Ins 
correspondence with Grundtvig (1881). 

Ingersoll, Jared (1749-1822), American jurist, 
born in Connecticut, became a prominent lawyer 
and judge in Philadelphia. He was a member of 
congress in 1780-81, aiul in 1787 a delegate to the 
convention that framed the Federal constitution. 
—His son, Charles Jared (1782-1862), having 
sat in congress 1813-15, and advocated the prin- 
ciple that ‘ free ships make free goods,’ was for 
fourteen years U.S. district attorney for Pennsyl- 
vania, and a prominent leader of the Democrats 
1841-47. He wrote poems and a drama, a political 
satire entitled InchUiuin's Letters (1810), and a 
Sketch of the War of 1812 (1845-52). 

Ingersoll, Robert Green (1833-99), born at 
Dresden, New York State, was the son of a Con- 
gregational minister, and became a lawyer. In 
1862-65 he was colonel of a Federal cavalry regi- 
ment ; in 1866 he became state attorney-general 
of Illinois. A successful lawyer and Republican 
orator, he had attracted some notice by his anti- 
Christian lectures, pamphlets, and books. 

Ingleby, Clement Mansfield, LL.D. (1823- 
86), Shakespearian scholar, born at Edgbaston, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1847, and practised awhile as a solicitor, but in 
1859 devoted himself to a life of letters. He was 
a vice-president of the New Shakspere Society, 
and of the Royal Society of Literature. His 
earliest works were handbooks of logic (1856) and 
metaphysics (1869), and The Revival of Philosophy 
at Cambridge (1870). But his life-work began with 
The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859), and included 
a long series of works — the best known, Shake- 
speare: the Man and the Book (1877-81). See Life 
prefixed to his Essays (18S8). 

Inglis, John, Lord Glencorse (1810-91), from 
1867 Lord Justice - general of Scotland and 
Lord President of the Court of Session, was born 
in Edinburgh, and died at Loganbank, Mid- 
lothian. His defence (1857) of Madeline Smith 
was brilliant. There is a Life by J. Crabb Watt 
(1893). ( Ing'gelz .] 

Inglis, Sir John Eardley Wilmot, K.C.B. 
(1814-62), who succeeded Lawrence as the de- 
fender of Lucknow, was born in Nova Scotia, 
and died at Hamburg. He married in 1851 Julia 
Selina, fourth daughter of Lord Chelmsford. See 
her Siege of Lucknow (1892). 

Ingoldsby, Thomas. See Barham. 

IngTaham, Joseph Holt (1809-60), born at 
Portland, Maine, was for some time a sailor, and 
then taught languages at a college in Mississippi. 
He published some wild romances, such as Captain 
Kyd ; but after he was ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry (1855), he wrote religious stories, The 
Prince of the House of David (1855), The Pillar of 
Fire (1859), and The Throne of David (1860). 

Ingram, Herbert (1811-60), the founder in 
1842 of the Illustrated London News , was born 
at Boston, of which from 1S56 he was M.P. He 
was drowned in a collision on Lake Michigan. 
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Ingram, John H. (1849-1910), biographer, 
editor, &c., was born in London* 

Ingres, Jean Dominique Auouste, painter, 
was born at Montauban, 15th September 1781, 
studied under David, and after taking the 
‘Grand Prix’ (1801) worked in Rome 1806 - 20 . 
At Florence (where he spent four years) he 
ainted ‘ The Vow of Louis XIII.’ To this period 
elong his best portraits, and his ‘ CEdipus and 
the Sphinx,’ ‘Venus Anadyomene,’ ‘ Virgil read- 
ing the JEneidf 4 Raphael and the Fornarina.* In 
1820 he was made professor of Fine Arts at the 
Academy in Paris, and became the recognised 
head of a great school. But the acrimonious 
criticisms passed upon his ‘ Apotheosis of Homer’ 
(1827) and ‘ Martyrdom of St Symphorian ’ (18S4) 
made him glad to succeed Horace Vernet as 
director of the French Academy in Rome in 1834. 
The exhibition of ‘Stratonice ’ and the 4 Portrait 
of Cherubini’ in Paris turned the tide in his 
favour; he received the grand medal, and was 
nominated a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour. He returned to Paris in 1841, and died 
14th January 1867. See Lives by Delaborde 
(1870), Blanc (1870), Schmarsow (1884), and 
Lapauze (1911). [Ang-gr\] 

Ingulph, au Englishman, was secretary to Duke 
William of Normandy, who in 1086 made him abbot 
of Crowland. He died 16th November 1109. The 
Historia Monasterii C roylandensis , long regarded as 
his, was printed in 1596-1684, and translated in 
1854. Doubts of its genuineness had often been 
expressed, when in 1826, in the Quarterly Review. 
Sir Francis Palgrave endeavoured to show that 
the so-called History was little better than a 
novel, and was probably by a monk of the 13th 
or 14th century. This was proved by Riley in 
the Archceological Journal and by Sir T. D. Hardy 
in the Descriptive Catalogue (vol. ii.). 

Inman, William (1825-81), founder in 1857 of 
the Liverpool 1 Inman Liners,* was born at 
Leicester, and died near Birkenhead. 

Innes, Cosmo, historian, born at Durris, 9th 
September 1798, was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, and graduated both at Glasgow 
and Oxford. In 1822 he passed as advocate, 
became sheriff of Moray in 1840, then an official 
of the Court of Session, and in 1846 professor of 
Constitutional Law and History in the University 
of Edinburgh. He is best known as the author 
of Scotland in the Middle Ages (1860) and Sketches 
of Early Scotch Histoi'y (1861). He prepared vol. i. 
of Acts of the Scottish Parliament , was a member 
of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs, 
and edited for them several register-books of the 
old religious houses of Scotland. He published 
also Legal Antiquities (1872) and several memoirs, 
including one of Dean Ramsay. He died 31st 
July 1874. See Memoir by his daughter, Mrs Hill 
Burton (1874). [ In'nes .] 

Innes, Thomas, Scottish historian, was born in 
1662 at Drumgask in Aberdeenshire, and educated 
at Paris, He received priest’s orders in 1C92, 
and after three years’ mission work at Invcraven, 
Bauffshire (1698-1701). became prefect of studies 
in the Scots College at Paris, where he died 28th 
January 1744. He was a staunch Jacobite, but 
no Ultramontane ; not free, indeed, from suspi- 
cion of Jansenism. His CiHticcd Essay on the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland (1729) is much the 
earliest of all scientific histories. It was meant 
for an introduction to a Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, one volume of which, coming 
down to Columba's death, he prepared for the 
press, whilst another (to 831) was left incomplete. 


Both were edited for the Spalding Club by Di 
Grub in 1853. See Memoir by Dr Grub prefixed 
to the reprint of the Critical Essay (‘ Historians o! 
Scotland ’ series, vol. viii. 1879). 

Innocent, the name of thirteen popes, the 
periods of whose papacy were as follows I 
(402-417); II. (1130-43); III. (1198-1216); TV 
(1243-54) ; V. (1276) ; VI. (1352-62) ; VII. (1404-61* 
VIII. (1484-92); IX. (1591); X. (1644-55); XT 
(1676-89) ; XII. (1691-1700) ; and XIII. (1721-24)* 

Of these, three may be separately noticed;-! 
Innocent I., a native of Albano, became Bishop 
of Rome in 402. His pontificate, next to that 
of Leo the Great, is the most important for the 
relations of Rome to the other churches. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy. He main- 
tained the right of the Bishop of Rome to judge 
appeals from other churches, and his letters 
abound with assertions of universal jurisdiction. 
He died in 417, and was afterwards canonised.— 
Innocent III. (Lothario Conti), the greatest 
pope of this name, was born at Anagni m 1101 
and in 1198 was elected successor of Pope Celes! 
tine III. His pontificate is regarded as the 
culminating point of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman see ; under the impulse 
of nis ardent but disinterested zeal for the glory 
of the church almost every state and kingdom 
was brought into subjection. He judged be- 
tween rival emperors in Germany ; made Philip 
Augustus of France take back his discarded 
wife, Ingeburga; and triumphed over John of 
England. In his time the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople destroyed the pretensions of his 
eastern rivals. To him every offence against 
religion was a crime against society, and every 
heresy was a rebellion — at his call the crusade 
against the Albigenses was undertaken. He was 
zealous in the repression of simony and other 
abuses of the time. He promoted the spiritual 
movement in which the Franciscan and Domini, 
can orders had their origin. Under him the 
famous fourth Lateran Council was held in 1215. 
He died in July 1216. His works embrace 
sermons, a remarkable treatise on the Misery oj 
the Condition of Man, a large number of letters, 
and perhaps the * golden sequence * * Veni, sancte 
Spiritus.’ See works in German by Hurter(1884« 
42) and Schwemer (1882), Pirie Gordon’s Innocent 
the Great (1907), and A. Luchaire's great work 
(6 vols. 1903-8). — Innocent XI. (Benedetto 
Odescalchi), born at Como in 1611 and elected 
in 1676, was a vigorous and judicious reformer, 
and strove hard to put an end to the abuse by 
Louis XIV. of the king’s claim to keep sees vacant 
and appropriate their revenues. But the actual 
conflict regarded the right of asylum enjoyed by 
the foreign ambassadors in Rome, which haa 
been extended to the district round their houses. 
These districts had gradually become nests of 
crime, and of frauds upon the revenue ; and the 
pope gave notice that he would not thereafter 
receive the credentials of any new ambassador 
who should not renounce these claims. Louis 
XIV. instructed a new ambassador to maintain 
the dignity of France, and sent a large body of 
officers to Bupport bis pretensions. Innooent 
would graut no audienoe. Louis seized the papal 
territory of Avignou ; but the pope died 11th 
August 1689, ere the dispute was adjusted. See 
French work by Michaud (4 vols. 1882-88). 

Inverclyde, Lord. See Burns, Sir Georok. 
Iphiorates (419-853 b.c.), an Athenian general, 
who served in the Corinthian war (895-887), In 
Egypt (874), against Sparta (872-371), &o, 
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Ireland, Alexander (1810-94), a Manchester 
fcookseller, for many years connected with the 
Manchester Examiner , wrote The Book-lover's En- 
chiridion, a book on Emerson, &c., and was father 
of John Ireland, composer, born 1879. 

Ireland, Samuel William Henry, born in 
London in 1777, was articled at seventeen to a 
London conveyancer. He was tempted by his 
father’s unintelligent enthusiasm for Shakespeare 
to forge an autograph of the poet on a caret ally- 
copied old lease. His audacity grew with the 
credulity of his dupes, and ere long locks of hair, 
private letters, annotated books, &c., were plenti- 
fully produced. Boswell, Warton, Dr Parr, and 
hundreds more came, saw, and believed ; but 
those, like Malone, really qualified to judge de- 
nounced the imposture. Ireland now produced 
a deed of Shakespeare’s bequeathing lus books 
and papers to a Williain-Henrye Irelaunde, an 
assumed ancestor. Next a new historical play 
entitled Vortigem was announced, and produced 
by Sheridan at Drury Lane, 2d April 1790. Vapid 
and un-Shakespearian, it was damned at once; 
and this nipped in the bud a projected series of 
historical plays. The uneasiness of Ireland s 
father at length getting the better of Ins credu- 
lity, the young man was forced to confess ; he 
published a statement in 179C, and expanded it 
in his Confessions (1805). He soon sank into 
poverty, eking out a living as a bookseller s hack 
till lus death, 17th April 1835. He produced a 
dozen poems, four or five novels, and ten or more 
biographical and miscellaneous compilations. 

Irenseus, St, born probably near Smyrna 
between 120 and 140, in youth was acquainted 
with Polycarp. He became a priest of the Greco- 
Gaulish church of Lyons, under the Bishop 
Pothinus, upon whose martyrdom, in 177, lie was 
elected to the see. Gregory of Tours states that 
he suffered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Soverus in 202 ; but this is probably a mistake. 
Irenseus was a successful missionary bishop, but 
is chiefly known for his zeal against the Gnostics 
(especially the Valentinians), and for his attempts 
to prevent a rupture between the Eastern and 
Western Churches over the computing of Easter. 
His treatise Against Heresies, in five books, we 
have only in a barbarous Latin version. I he 
editio princeps was published by Eras.nu s _(1526); 
the best editions are by Stieren (1851-o3) and 
Harvey (Camb. 1867). There is a translation m 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library. S. G. Wilson trans- 
lated his Proof of Apostolic Teaching, found m an 
Armenian version in 1904 (Patrologia Oneiitalis, 
1919). See works by Ziegler (1871), Gouilloud 
(1876), Hitchcock (1914). [I'reh-nee'us.] 

Irene (c. 752-803), a poor orphan of Athens 
whose beauty and talents led the Emperor Leo 
IV. to marry her in 769. After 780 she ruled as 
regent for her son, Constantine VI. She im- 
prisoned and blinded him and her husband s five 
brothers, but in 802 she was banished to Lesbos. 
As an opponent of the iconoclasts she was canon- 
ised by the Greek Church. [I-reef nee.] 

Ireton, Henry, bom in 1611 at Attenborough, 
Nottingham, graduated from Trinity College Cam- 
bridge, in 1629, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War offered his sendees to parliament, fighting 
at Edgehill, Naseby, and the siege of Bristol. 
Cromwell’s son-in-law from 1646, he was one of 
the most implacable enemies of the King, and 
signed the warrant for his execution He ac- 
companied Cromwell to Ireland, and in 1650 
became lord-deputy. On 26th November 1651 
he died of the plague before Limerick, and was 

17 * 


buried in Westminster Abbey till the Restore 
tion, when his remains were sliilted to lyburn. 

Iriarte, Tomas de (1750-91), a Spanish poet- 
fabulist, was born at Orotava in Tenerifle. 

Irnerius, the 4 Lucerna Juris, a learned juiist, 
born in Bologna, flourished there as a teacher of 
the liberal arts, and died before 1140. He was 
one of the earliest to devote serious study to Jus- 
tinian. See monograph by Vecclno (Pisa, 18o9). 

Irons, William Josiaii ( 1812 -S3), a High 
Church London clergyman from 18,2, Bampton 
lecturer (1870), and translator of the Dies Irce. 

Irvine, Sir Alexander (c. 1600-5S), laird of 
Drum, an Aberdeenshire royalist, descended from 
the ‘glide’ Sir Alexander Irvine, provost of Aber- 
deen, who fell in single combat at Ilarlaw (1411). 

Irving, David, LL.D. (1778-1860), born at 
Langholm, from 1820 to 1848 was the Advocates 
Librarian, Edinburgh, and wrote a Life of George 
Buchanan, History of Scot ish Poetry, &c. 

Irving, Edward, bom at Annan, August \ 
1792, at thirteen entered Edinburgh University, 
and in 1810 became a schoolmaster at Hadding- 
ton, in 1812 at Kirkcaldy. Here three years 
later he was licensed to preach, and in 1819 
he was appointed assistant to Dr Chalmers in 
Glasgow. In 1822 he was called to the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, London ; his success 
as a preacher there was such as had never been 
known. In 1825 he began to announce his con- 
victions in regard to the imminent second advent 
of Christ ; this was followed up by the translation 
of The Coming of the Messiah (1827), professedly 
written by a Christian Jew, but really by a 
Spanish Jesuit. By 1828, when his Homilies on the 
Sacraments appeared, lie had begun to elaborate 
his views of the Incarnation, asserting Christs 
oneness with us in all the attributes of humanity ; 
and he was charged with heresy as maintaining 
the sinfulness of Christ’s nature. He was now 
deep in the prophecies, and when in the beginning 
of 1830 he heard of extraordinary manifestations 
of prophetic power in Dumbarton shire, he be- 
lieved them. He was arraigned before the pres* 
bytery of London in 1830 and convicted of heresy, 
ejected from his new church in Regent's Square 
in 1832, and finally deposed in 1833 by the pres- 
bytery of Annan, which had licensed him. The 
majority of his congregation adhered to him, and 
a new communion, the Catholic Apostolic, was 
developed, commonly known as Irvingite, though 
Irving had little to do with its development. 
Shortly after his health failed, and he went down 
to Glasgow, where he died of consumption, 
8th December 1S34. See Lives by Mrs Oliphant 
(1862), A. L. Drummond (1937), and Carlyle s 
Essays and Reminiscences. 

Irving, Sir Henry (John Henry Brodribb), 
actor, was born 6th February 1838 at Keinton- 
Mandeville near Glastonbury. Educated in 
London, he was for a time a clerk in the City, 
but made his first appearance at the Sunderland 
Theatre in 1856. He played in Edinburgh nearly 
three years, appeared in London at the Princess s 
in September 1859, was at Glasgow, Manchester 
(nearly five years), and Liverpool, and, called to 
London in 1866, appeared at St James’s Theatre 
with much success as Doricourt in The Belles 
Stratagem, Dornton in The Road to Ruin, and (at 
the Gaiety) as Mr Chenevix in Uncle Dick’s Dar - 
ling. Performances at other London theatres 
followed, and in 1871, migrating to the Lyceum, 
he, in spite of his characteristic mannerisms, 
added to his reputation by his fine representation 
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of Mathias in The Bells, by his Charles I., Eugene 
Aram, Richelieu, and Louis XI., and especially, 
in 1874, by his unconventional Hamlet. Among 
other successes under Mrs Bateman’s manage* 
ment of the Lyceum were Macbeth, Othello , 
Richard III., and The Lyons Mail. In 1878 he 
entered on his own management of the Lyceum, 
where till 1898 his triumphs were shared by Miss 
Ellen Terry (q.v.). After performances of Hamlet, 
Othello , and The Merchant of Venice, which were 
marked by scenic as well as histrionic excellence, 
he appeared in 18S0 in The Corsican Brothers; 
The Cup in 1881 ; Romeo and Juliet and Much Ado 
in 1882 ; Twelfth Night in 1884; Wills’s Olivia in 
1886 ; Faust, adapted by Wills, in 1886 ; The Dead 
Heart in 1889 ; King Lear in 1892 ; Becket in 1893 ; 
revivals of Faust and Becket and the Merchant of 
Venice in 1894 ; the new play of King Arthur in 
1895; Cymbeline in 1896; and in 1897 Peter the 
Great, by his son Laurence (1871-1914), author 
and actor, who was drowned in the Empress 
of Ireland disaster. He repeatedly toured in 
America, was knighted in 1895, withdrew from 
the management of the Lyceum in 1899, and 
dying on the 14tli of October 1905, was buried 
(after cremation) in Westminster Abbey. His 
other son, Henry Brodribb (‘ H.B.’ ; 1870-1919), 
was also an actor. See works by W. Archer (1885), 
P. Fitzgerald (1893), and Austin Brereton (1908). 

Irving, Joseph (1830-91), historian of Dumbar- 
tonshire, born at Dumfries, was for fifteen years 
a Dumbarton bookseller, and died at Paisley. 

Irving, Washington, was bom in New York of 
Orkney and Falmouth parentage, April 3, 1783. 
He began to read law at nineteen, but in 1804, his 
health being precarious, his brothers sent him to 
Europe. He visited Rome, Paris, the Nether- 
lands, and London, and in 1806 returned to 
New York, and was admitted to the bar. His 
first writing was in Salmagundi (1807), a semi- 
monthly sheet in imitation of the Spectator , 
which ran for twenty numbers. His first 
characteristic work was A History of New York, 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker (1809). The History 
has some grains of truth, but is openly a good- 
natured burlesque upon the old Dutch settlers 
of Manhattan Island. For many years after this 
Irving was in partnership with his brothers in 
business ; but in the end they were unsuccessful ; 
aud when later he had won his place among 
authors and was receiving a good income, he 
supported two of his brothers and five nieces 
with unselfish devotion. In May 1815 he went 
to Europe for the second time, and did not 
return for seventeen years. After the bankruptcy 
(1818) of his firm he turned his whole attention 
to literature. The Sketch Book appeared in 1819- 
20, and was received with delight. All the 
pieces in this miscellany have a charm ; but the 
most notable are, in different styles, ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle ’ and ‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ and 
'Westminster Abbey.' Braccbridge Hall (1822) 
fairly maintained the reputation of ‘Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.' After three or four years in Ger- 
many and France he published Tales of a Traveller 
(1824); then in Spain (1826-29) undertook the 
arduous studies which were the foundation of his 
Life of Columbus (1828), Congest of Granada (1829), 
Voyages of the Companions of Columbus (1831), The 
Alhambra (1882), Legends of the Conquest qf Spam 
(1835), and Mahomet and his Successors (I860). 
After leaving Spain Irving was for a short time 
secretary to the United States Legation in Lon- 
don : on his return to his native city (1882) he was 
received with great enthusiasm. Having made 


an excursion in the then Far West, he publishMl 
(1835) A Tour on the Prairies — as well as RecoU 
lectiojis of Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. In 
writing Astoria (1836) he was assisted by his 
nephew, his future biographer. The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville (in the Rocky Mountains! 
appeared in 1837. In 1842-46 he was U.S. minister 
in Spain ; after his return he produced Goldsmith 
(1849), WolferVs Roost (1855), and Washington 
(1855-59). He died at Sunnyside, Tarry town 
28th Nov. 1859. See his Letters to Brevoort (1916) • 
Lives by his nephew, P. M. Irving (1862-64) 

G. S. Heilman (1925), and S. T. WilUams (1936)/* 

Isaac, one of the Hebrew patriarchs, son of 
Abraham and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishznael. 

Isaac I., Comnenus, became emperor of Con*, 
stantinople in 1057. He established the finances 
of the empire on a sounder footing, laid the clergy 
under contribution at the tax-collections, and 
repelled the Hungarians attacking his northern 
frontier ; and then, resigning the crown (1059) 
retired to a convent, where he died in 1061. There 

are extant from his pen scholia on Homer. 

Isaac II., Anqelus, emperor from 1185, after a 
reign of war and tumult was dethroned, blinded 
and imprisoned by his brother Alexius in H 95 ’ 
Restored in 1203, he reigned six months, was 
again dethroned, and died in prison. 

Isaacs, Rufus. See Reading. 

Isabella of Angoul&me in 1200 married King 
John of England, and in 1220 a former lover, the 
Count de la Marche. She died at Fontevrault in 
1246. — A daughter by John, Isabella (1214-41), 
in 1235 married the Emperor Frederic II. 

Isabella (1292-1358), daughter of Philip IV. of 
France, in 1308 married at Boulogne Edward II, 
(q.v.), and, after his murder by her and Mortimer, 
lived chiefly at Castle Rising near Lynn. 

Isabella of Castile (1451-1504), the daughtet 
of John II., king of Castile and Leon, in 1469 
married Ferdinand V. (q.v.) of Aragon. 

Isabella II. (1830-1904), queen of Spain, was 
born at Madrid. On the death of her father 
Ferdinand VII., in 1833, she succeeded to the 
throne, with her mother, Queen Maria Christina 
(q.v.), as regent. She attained her majority in 
1843, but her marriage (1846) to her cousin, 
Francisco de Assisi, and that of her sister to 
the Due de Montpensier, weakened her position. 
Ministries rose and fell, all inefficient or corrupt. 
Bigoted and licentious, Isabella in 1868 was ex- 
pelled to France, and abdicated in favour of her 
son Alfonso XII. See a study by Gribble (1918). 

Isabey, Jean Baptiste (1767-1855), bom at 
Nancy, painted portraits of the Revolution nota- 
bilities, and afterwards became court-painter to 
Napoleon and the Bourbons.— His son, EuafeNB 
(1804-86), was a historical painter. 

Is 89 us, a speech-writer in Athens, of whom, 
though we have ten of the fifty speeches he com- 
posed, we know absolutely nothing except that 
his first speech was composed in 889 n.c. and his 
last in 853 b.c. — all in private suits. 

Isaiah (Heb. Jeshaiah), son of Amos, first of 
the greater Hebrew prophets, was a citizen of 
Jerusalem, who came forward as prophet about 
740 b.c. (probable death-year of King ifwiah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close oY the 
century. Of his end we know nothing ; a tradi- 
tion exists that he was sawn to death In the per- 
secution of Manasseh. The first to doubt the 
authenticity of the book of Isaiah was Aben-Rira 
(q.v.) ; Koppe (1779) suspeoted that chaps, xL- 
lxvi. were of later date ; and now most oritics 
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hold this view. It is quite possible, however, 
that the disputed prophecies contain fragments 
from Isaiah himself ; that, though post-exilic m 
the main, they contain at least pre-exilic frag- 
ments is more certain. See the commentaries of 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Cheyne, Orelli, Gray and 
Peake; Driver’s Isaiah: His Life and 1 lines, 
Sir George Adam Smith's « Isaiah ’ in Expositors 
Bible: Matthew Arnold’s Isaiah of Jerusalem and 
Isaiah XL.-LXV I . ; works by Cheyne; and Robert- 
son Smith’s Prophets of Israel , Lectures v.-vnu 

Isambert, Franqois Andre (1792-1857), born 
at Aunay, in 1818 began to practise as an advo- 
cate in Paris, where he soon made a name as a 
Liberal. He greatly enhanced his reputation by 
publishing Rccueil des Ancicmies Lois l-raiifawes 
29 vols. 1821-33), Traite du Droit 1 ubhc et du 

_ A /. /I- J « L’lii.WAV/l/ of nil/ 1J 7 • 


uroit des Gens (1823), and Code Electoral et Muni- 
cipal (2d ed. 1831). After the July Revolution 
of 1830 he signalised himself in the Chamber of 
Deputies as a friend of liberty. Late works wei e 
on the religious condition of France and Europe 
(1834-44) and a history of Jerusalem (18ot>). 

iBhmael, son of Abraham by Hagar, the Egyp- 
tian handmaid of his wife Sarah, represented 
as the progenitor of the Arabs. Mohammed 
asserted his descent from Islimael. 

Isidore of Seville, or Isidorus Hispalensis 
(c. 560-C3G), was born either at Seville or Cartna- 
gena, and became Archbishop of Seville m 594. 
His episcopate was notable for the councils at 
Seville in G18 or G19, and at Toledo m 033, whose 
canons formed the basis of the constitutional law 
of Spain. He also collected all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to Ins 
time. Isidore was a voluminous and learned 
writer. His works include Etymologies or Origins 
(edited by W. M. Lindsay, 1912) a kind of 
encyclopaedia treating of the whole circle 
the sciences ; introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments; a defence of Christianity against 
the Jews ; three books of ‘ Sentences ; books on 
ecclesiastical offices and the monastic rule ; and 
a history of the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi. 


Isla, Jos6 Francisco de, was born at Vidanes, 
N.W. Spain, 24th March 1703. Joining the Jesuits, 
for some years he lectured on philosophy and 
theology at Segovia, Santiago, and Pamplona, and 
became famous as a preacher, but still more as a 
Amorist and satirist by 

his novel of Fray Gerundio (1758-70). lne sewers 
o/ Juan de la Encina (1732) are a good example^ 
his stvle ; a more characteristic one is the via 
Grande de Navarra. What Cervantes had done with 
th(> sham chivalry and sentiment of the romances, 
isla strove n fray Genmdio to do with the vulgar 
buffooneries of the popular Poachers and espe- 
cially the preaching friars of 
was almost equally successful. From the km g 
down everybody was delighted .with it except 
friars* but they were a power, and at then 

instance the Inquisition stopped the publiwtmn 

of the book. In 1767 Isla shared the lot of the 
TA«$nits in their expulsion from Spain, and be 

Sbimselfto Bologna, where he lived, cheerful 

and uncomplaining, P°' e ! ty iittle before liis 
nrofessed to have restored to its native language 

what abridged, but pretty faithful. [Eess'lati.\ 

Tail** q tMn w Archbishop of Canterbury from 
We d^ in l8?6°, P was probably born at 


Tciin near Oxford, and in 1307 was a fellow of 
Merton. See vol. iv. of Hook's Archbishops. 

A Tcwto »n Paqha (1830-95), Khedive of Egypt, born 
l8ma uPasnai Ibrahim Pasha, and 

in Cairo, was s co d Mehemet AH Educated 
grandson of the tai < eded Sa'id as viceroy, 

at n P n ,' 9 1867 assumed the hereditary title of 

“•“i »!" su;: raryiAfi 

ally gave him ®® ver st 6 i n ternal reforms, and, ex- 
la^miel Bakerand General Go. don governors of 

coiistitiitional^governmeiiib^r Paslia . s ministry, 

and "bis brought about tlie peremptory 'liter- 

the Sultan in June 1879, and Prince Tewfik his 
8 teocrates' (430^338 ^ttienia^repre- 

Socrates 6 pifil^X^r^peecl.. 

X 1 ; 1 sTx'Ipeeches, 0 tbat not rim pmcticai 

fj^uf, as ^teacher of' omtory though 

^BuTfie ai S so ( w^e Relies 

hitende* to S be practical ; the jrckidvnusnay 
ocfuniiv have been composed for the opartan 
khm Archklamus. But the majority, for instance 
tlieSymmacJiicus, tlie yliwjiastiicti^ tlie J 

SS^SS53a££% 

to un ! t e all ^ wa s the 

S"SowiiC^l^t»^ 

Plulip, a Dio melody, artistic merit, per- 

ssfWfeK&fe “ft, asa 

everything he ever wrote. 1 ® * r translations 

Ef^ef ^.ri^l) 3 ; ^ % I- 1928, vol. 

iouard Niccol6 (1775-1818), operatic com- 
po^er was bom in Malta, and died at Paris. 

P Israels, Jozef, genre-painter, born at Groningen 
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-7th Jan. 1824, exhibited in 1855 a historical 
picture of William the Silent. But he soon 
turned to scenes from humble life, and sent to 
the Salon of 1857 his ‘Children of the Sea* and 
fc vemng on the Shore/ He also etched. He died 
12th August 1911. See book by Pliythian (1912). 

Ito, Prince Hirobumi (1838-1909), four times 
premier of Japan, was in London in 18G3, 1871, 
and 1882-1901, drafted the Japanese constitution, 
and was assassinated by a Korean at Kharbin. 

Itdrbide, Aoostin de (1783-1824), a Mexican 
general who made himself emperor in 1822-23, 
and a year later was shot. [Ee-toor' bee-day.) 

Ivan I. (i.e. John), was made Grand-Duke of 
Moscow by the Tartars in 1328, and reigned till 
1841. — Ivan II., his son, reigned thereafter till 
1359. — Ivan III. (1462-1505), sometimes named 
the * Great,’ may be regarded as the founder of 
the Russian empire. He was at first only Grand- 
Duke of Moscow, but succeeded in shaking off 


~ xu x*<z ne married oopma, a niece of 

stan tme Palaeologus, assumed the title of ° Ruler 

of all Russia, and adopted the two-headed raite 

? f n fcl !i e T Byza xx fcme empire.— Ivan IV. (1681-841 
called Ivan the Terrible, did much for tlmad' 

vancement of his country in arts and commerce 
well as for its extension by arms. Grand-DnvS 
from 1633, he was the first to assume the titleof 
tear. He subdued Kazan and Astrakhan, and made 
the first annexation of Siberia. He concluded* 
commercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth, after th^ 
English had discovered (1553) the way toXnif 
angel by sea He was merciless to the bovam 
to Moscow, Tver, Novgorod, and other 
Ivan died of sorrow for his son, whom three^m 
before he had slam m a mad fit of race sf! 
Austen Pember’s Ivan the Terrible (1896). Walia 
zewski s (trans. 1904), Stephen Graham’s (1932). 

Iveagh, Lord. See Guinness. 


J ACKSON, Andrew, General, seventh 
president of the United States, was 
born at Waxhaw, N.C., March 15, 1767. 
After being admitted to the bar he 
removed in 1788 to Nashville, and was 
appointed public prosecutor. He helped to frame 
the constitution of Tennessee, and became its 
representative in congress in 1796, its senator in 
1797, and a judge of its supreme court (1798-1S04). 
When war was declared against Great Britain 
in 1812, as major-general of the state militia 
lie led 2500 men to Natchez, but was ordered 
to disband them. Jackson, however, marched 
them back to Nashville, and in September 1813 
took the field against the Creek Indians in Ala- 
bama. This campaign ended in a decisive victory 
at the Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa, March 
1814. In May ‘Old Hickory’ was made major- 
general in the regular army, and appointed to the 
command of the South. Pensacola in Spanish 
Florida being then used by the British as a base 
Of operations, Jackson invaded Spanish soil, 
stormed Pensacola, and successfully defended 
New Orleans against Sir E. Pakenham (January 
1815). In 1818 Jackson again invaded Florida, 
and severely chastised the Seminoles. After the 
purchase of Florida he was its first governor, but 
soon resigned, and in 1823 was again elected to 
the U.S. senate. In 1824 as a candidate for 
the presidency he had the highest popular vote, 
but not a majority; in 1828 he was elected, 
having a majority of electoral votes. He was 
fearless, honest, prompt to decide everything for 
personal reasons, and swept out great numbers of 
minor officials to fill their places with his partisans 
— on the principle (as was said of him): ‘To the 
victor belong the spoils.’ Questions of tariff and 
‘ nullification ’ were prominent during his presi- 
dency. The president’s veto power was much 
more freely used by Jackson than by his prede- 
cessors. After a long struggle lie destroyed the 
Bank of the United States. In 1S32 he was again 
mooted president by au overwhelming majority. 
In his administration the national debt was fully 
paid in 1885, and the surplus revenue which ac- 
cumulated was distributed to the several states. He 
woncredit by enforcing the claims for spoliations 
by French vessels during the wars of Napoleon. 
In 1837 he retired, and died June 8, 1845. See Lives 
by Porton, (1800), Bassett (1911), and T. P. Aber- 
nethy in Dictionary of American Biography (1982). 


Jackson Cyril (1746-1819), born in Yorkshire 

was dean of Christ Church, Oxford (1783-1809) * 

Henry (1839-1921), O.M. (1908), bornat 
Sheffield, became Regius Professor of Greek. Cam. 
bridge, in 1906. See Life by R. St J. P^rry (1926). 

Jackson, John (1769-1845), pugilist, ‘Gentle 
man Jackson, was born aud died in London. 

Jackson, John, R.A. (1778-1831), portrait- 
painter, was born, a Wesleyan tailor’s son, at 
Lastmgham, N. R. Yorkshire. 


Jackson, John Adams (1825-79), American 
sculptor, was born at Bath, Maine, and froia 
1860 made Florence his home. 


Jackson, Thomas, D.D. (1579-1640), a divin* 
ranked by Southey with South and Sir Thomas 
Browne, was born at Witton-on-the-Wear, Dur- 
ham, and from 1630 was president of his old 
college, Corpus, at Oxford. His chief work was 
Commentaries on the Apostles’ Creed (1618-88). 

Jaokson, Sir Thomas Graham, Bart. (1918) 
A. R.A. (1892), R.A. (1896), architect, bom at 
Hampstead 1835, was educated at Brighton and 
Wadham, Oxford, and became a fellow in 1864. 
He studied under Sir G. G. Scott 1858-61* 
wrote on Gothic, Byzantine, and Romanesque 
architecture, Wadham College, St Marys 
Oxford, Dalmatia, &c. ; and died in 1924. * 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, ‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son,* born at Clarksburg, West Va., 21st January 
1824, graduated at West Point in 1846, gained 
two brevets in the war with Mexico, and in 1861 
became professor in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He took command of the Confederate 
troops at Harper’s Ferry on the secession of Vir- 
ginia, and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where his firm stand gained him his sobriquet 
‘ Stonewall.* Promoted nuyor-general, in the 
campaign of the Shenandoah valley (1862), he 
out-generalled McDowell, Banks, and Fremont, 
and eventually drove them back upon the Lower 
Shenandoah. Then, hastening to Richmond, he 
turned the scale at Gaines’s Mills (27th June), 
and returned to defeat Banks at Cedar Run in 
August. He then seized Pope's depot at Manassas, 
and his corps bore the brunt of the fighting in 
the victorious second battle there on 80th August. 
On 15th September he captured Harper's Ferry 
with 18,000 prisoners, ana next day arrived 1 at 
Sharpsburg, where his presence, in the battle of 
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Antietaiu. saved Lee from disaster. As lieuten- 
ant-general he commanded the right wing at 
Fredericksburg (13tli December), and at Chancel* 
lorsville (1st May 1863) repulsed Hooker. Next 
n i K ht he fell upon the right of the National army 
and drove it back on Chancellorsville. Return- 
»n»r from a reconnaissance, his party was bred 
bv some of his own command, and Jackson 
received three wounds. His left arm was ampu- 
tated • but on 10th May he died. See Lives by 
Cooke (1866), Dabney (1866), his '^ (1802) Parton 
(1893), Henderson (1898), H. A. W lute (1909). 

Jackson, William (1730-1803), innstcfan, was 
born at Exeter, where, after some twenty ormoie 
years in London, he in 1777 became organist of 
the cathedral. He published many songs and 
canzonets, besides sonatas, dramatic pieces, Ac. 

Jacob (Heb. Ya'aqto), one of the three chief 
Hebrew patriarchs, second son ot Isaac. 

Jacob, Bibliophile. See Lacroix, Paul. 
Jacoba. See Jacqueline of Holland. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich, born at Duesel- 
dorf, 25th January 1743, was trained for a mer- 
cantile career, but in 1770 was appointed finance 
officer for Julich and Berg, ami «ey°ted h nisei t 
to literature and philosophy. President fiom ISOi 
of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, he ! 
there 10th March 1819. Jacobi elaborated no 
system of philosophy, but criticised all otliei 
philosophies from his special fioctruie-that by 
the ‘ reason ’ (not the understanding) we have nn 
mediate conviction or belief not only of the real.ty 
nhiprts perceived by the senses, but also oi 
the reality of the highest verities that li? beyond 
the apprehension of sense. From this stai 
point lie examined Spinoza (1785), Hume, Kant, 
and Schelling (1811). He also 

view in philosophical romances-IFoWcmar (lnO) 
and Allwills Briefsammlung (1< 8 })-- 1U ft a " ^ 
Letter to Fichte (1799), and in other occasional 
writings. See monographs by Kuhn (1834), 
Zirngiebl (1867), and Harms (18, o). [Ya-ko 0ee.\ 
Jacobi, Karl Gustav Jakob ( 18°4-51), mathe- 
matician, born at Potsdam, was Pg^sor of 
Mathematics at Komgsberg 182 1 -42. He exceuea 
in analytical mathematics; discovered and ex 
bounded elliptic functions (1829); and did much 

for differential equations, the Ul Wsl'i ecf iTy 

and determinants. His works nn ere published b> 

the Berlin Academy (7 vols. 18S1-91). 

Jacobinl, Ludovico (1832-87), cardinal, was 
born at Genzano, and died in Rome. 

Jacobs, Joseph (1854-1916), folklorist and critic, 
born atSydney, graduated at Cambridge(18, 6), and 
(1900) edited the Jeivish Encyclopedia in America. 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863-1943), born in 
London, wrote delightfully humorous yarns of 
bargees and tars, and also gruesome tales. 

Jacobus de Voragine. See Yoragine. 

Jacopone da Todi. See Torn. 

Jacotot, Jean Joseph (1770-1840), inventor of 
the 4 universal method f of education, born at 
Diion, Nvas successively soldier, military secre- 
tary and holder of various professorial chairs. 
The principles of his system are that the mental 
capacities of all men are equal ; the unequal results 
of education depend almost exclusively upon vrill ; 
every one is able to educate himself, provided 
he is once started in the right Nvay - knowledge 
should first be acquired through instinctive ex- 
perience, or by the memory. He expounded his 
vieNvs in Enseignenient Universel (1823). oee Lite 
by Guillard (1860). [Zha'ko-to .] 


JacQuard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834), a Lyons 
silk-weaver nvIio by his invention m 1801-8 of the 
Jacquard Loom enabled an ordinary workman to 
produce the most beautiful patterns in a sty e 
previously accomplished with almost incredible 
patience, skill, and labour. But though Napoleon 
rewarded him Nvitli a small pension, the silk- 
weavers themselves offered such violent opposi- 
tion to liis machine that on one occasion lie 
narrowly escaped with his life. At his death 
his machine was in al niost universal use. See 
French Life by Grandsard (3d ed. 1884). 

Jacque, Charles (1813-94), animal painter and 
etcher, Nvas born and died in Paris. 

Jacqueline of Holland, or Jacoba of Ba- 
varia (1401-36), a beautiful but unfortunate 
princess, nvIio was four times marned--iii 1407 
to Prince John of Fiance ; in 1418 to her weak 
cousin, the Duke of Brabant ; in 1422, bigamously, 
to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester; and m 1433, 
trigamously, to Frans van Borsselen. 

Jacquemart, Jules (1837-80), etcher, cele- 
brated for his delicate renderings of old jewel- 
lers* work, was born in Paris, and died at Nice. 

Ja^ellons, an illustrious dynasty which reigned 
in Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia in 
the 14th. 15th, and 16th centuries. 

Jagow, Gottlieb von ( 1863-1935), German Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs Q 913 ” 1 ®)* 

Berlin, and became ambassador at Rome in 1909. 

Jahn, Friedrich Ludnvio (1778-1852), the 
4 Turnvater ’ or Father of Gymnastics born at 
Lanz in Prussia, in 1811 started the first gym- 
nasium in Berlin. His system attracted the 
Prussian youth, improved their physique, and 
stirred their patriotism. Jahn received the com- 
mand of a volunteer corps ; and after the peace 
of 1815 resumed his teaching, and published Die 
Vu^chlrvrnkuiist (1816). But the gynmasiuins 
began to witness political gatherings 
to n nlease the Prussian government, and they 
were dosed in 1818. Jahn, nvIio had taken a 
prominent part in the movement, Nvas arrested 
n 1819 and suffered five years’ imprisonment. 
He was elected to the Frankfort National As- 

seinbly in 1848. [Yahn.) 

Jahn Johann (1750-1816), Catholic biblical 
critic, born at Tasswitz in Moravia, became pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Olmlltz, and in 
1789 at Vienna ; but the boldness of his criticism 
led in 1806 to his retirement to a canonry. 
Notable Nvorks Nvere his introduction to the Old 
Testament (1792), ArcheologiaBiblica (J805 ; Eiig. 
trans. 1S40), and Enchiridion Hermeneutics (1812). 

Jahn, Orro (1813-69), archaeologist and classical 
editor, born at Kiel, lectured at Kiel, Greifswald, 
and Leipzig. Deprived in 1851 for his part m 
the political movements of 1848-49, he became in 
1855 professor of Archaeology at Bonn. He pub- 
lished works on Greek art ( 1846 ), representations 
of ancient life on vases ( 18 61 , 1868 ), and the evil 
eye (1850), besides a Life of Mozart (1856-60) an 
masterly essays on music. 

James ‘the Elder,’ son of the fisherman 
Zebedee and brother of John, was one of the 
three chief among the twelve apostles, and was 
put to death by Herod Agrippa, 44 a.d.— James 
‘ the Younger,’ son of Alpliaeus, Nvas likewise an 
apostle. — James ‘the Great,' eldest among the 
‘brethren’ of Jesus, was stoned to death m 62 
ad He was head of the Christian community of 
Jerusalem, and bore the surname ot ‘ the Just 
Most theologians consider him the author of the 
Epistle of James, although it has been ascribed to 
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both the others. The first of the catholic epistles, 
it was put by Eusebius among the list of con- 
troverted books ( Antilegomena ), aud was finally 
declared canonical by the third Council of Car- 
thage (397). The Tiib ingen school regard it as 
a polemic against Paul. Set commentaries bv 
Bassett (1876), Reuss (1878), Erdmann (1881), 
Schegg (1883), Plumptre (1884), Beyschlag (1888), 
Johnstone (2d ed. 1888), and Mayor (1893). 

James I., king of Scotland, second son of 
Robert III., was born at Dunfermline in 1394. 
His elder brother, David, Duke of Rothesay, died 
at Falkland in 1402 — murdered, said rumour, by 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany ; and Robert in 
1406 sent James for safety to France. But the 
vessel was seized by an English cruiser, and 
James was carried to London. He was detained 
a prisoner for eighteen years in the Tower, at 
Windsor, and elsewhere, no doubt with the 
connivance of the Duke of Albany, on whom 
the government of Scotland had devolved after 
Robert III.’s death in 1406. Henry IV. made 
some compensation for his injustice to the young 
pnnce by carefully instructing him in all the 
knightly and clerkly accomplishments of the 
age. On Albany’s death in 1420, his son Murdoch 
succeeded to the regency ; under his feeble rule 
the country fell into disorder, till at length he 
took steps to procure the return of James. 
Previous to leaving England, James married on 
February 12, 1424, Jane Beaufort (d. 1445), a 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset, niece of 
Richard II., and granddaughter of John of 
t»aunt. James found his kingdom a scene of 
excess and rapine, and at once set himself to 
restore order. Eight months after his restora* 
tion he suddenly swooped down upon his cousin 
the late regent, two of his sons, and his aged 
father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox ; they were 
all beheaded at Stirling. James then seized fifty 
of the Highland chiefs, and put to death the 
most obnoxious ringleaders. He deprived the 
“ ai r * of March of his estates, aud on the death 
of the Earl of Mar, the victor at Harlaw, he 
seized the earldom and annexed its immense 
estates to the crown. Meanwhile into the par- 
liament he introduced the principle of represen- 
tation. Its enactments related to the regulation 
of trade and the internal economy of the king- 

rene wed commercial intercourse with 
the Netherlands, concluded a treaty with Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and drew closer the 
ancient bond of alliance with France. But he 
persisted in harshly carrying out his measures 
lor curbing the power of the nobles, which ex- 
cited strong discontent and apprehension ; and 
after his confiscation of the earldom of Strath- 
earn, a conspiracy was formed, headed by his 
knismen, the Earl of Athole, Sir Robert Stewart 
and Sir Robert Graham. The plot was carried 
into efTect at Perth on 20tli February 1437. The 
king was about to retire for the night, wheu a 
band, of assassins led by Graham broke into the 
Dominican monastery where the court was re- 
siding. The bolts had been removed from the 
chamber door, but Catharine Douglas is said to 
have thrust her arm into the staple. It was 
instantly broken, and the ruffians burst into the 
chamber. The king, who had sought refuge in a 
vault under the floor, was discovered, and after 
a desperate resistance cruelly murdered. The 
murderers were all taken, and tortured to death. 
By his wife ho left one son and six daughters, one 
of whom, Margaret of Scotland (q.v.), married to 
the dauphin of France, was a gifted poetess. 
James was unquestionably the ablest of the 


Stewart sovereigns, and was possessed of ht<* 
poetical genius. The tender, passionate KinSS 
Quair ( king s quire ’ or book) has been accepted 
? s kis by most critics ; though Mr J. T. T. Brown 
in The Authorship of the King is Quair (1896) argue* 
that it is by an anonymous poet fifty years later 
than James. Christ* a Kirk on the Green and Peblu 
to the Play are certainly much later composition* • 
but a ‘ Ballad of Good Counsel* is ascribed to 
James by Prof. Skeat. See the latter's editions of 
The Kmgis Quair ( S.T.S. 1884 and 1911), Rossetti** 
noble ballad, ‘The King’s Tragedy,* and 1 Smf 
and s The Romance of a King's Life (1897), 

James n., bom 16th October 1480, was 
years old at his father's murder. Thereupon thU 
queen-mother took shelter in Edinburg^CasUe 

fw S °?’ t ° put , lmder her charge 
and that of Livingston of Callander. But 

Crichton, the Chancellor, who was governor of 

the castle, kept possession of the boy until th* 

queen escaped with him and took refuge with 

Livingston in Stirling Castle. Meanwhile 

country was brought to the verge of ruin by the 

feuds of the nobles. When in 1439 the queen 6 

dowager married Sir James Stewart orLorn 

Livingston compelled her to resign her guardian- 

ship of the king ; and Crichton and Livingston 

reconciled, were the sole rulers of the kingdom 

mini 11 1 i 49 i am 1 es assumed the reins of govern! 

ment. He displayed great prudence and vigour 

Was r enewed on the Borders 

VLfw 8, but ended n0 xt year by a truce. In 
J 449d ? me5 * earned Mar y (<*• 1463), daughter of 
the Duke of Gueldres. He procured from the par- 
liament a number of judicious enactments, but 
his efforts to promote the welfare of the peoplt 
weie thwarted by the nobles, especially by th* 
House of Douglas (q.v.). As the Yorkists* pro- 

Mmcfif 1 - 16 f e ^ lled Douglases, James entangled 
himself in the contest between the Houses of 

. Yor k and Lancaster, and inarched for England 
in 1460 with a powerful army. He laid sieg« 
bp Roxburgh Castle, at that time held by th« 
English, and was killed by the bursting of a 

cannon (3d August). B * 

bor ? T 10 . th Jul y 1«1, succeeded 

his father, James II., m 1460, his guardianship 
being entrusted to his mother and Bishop Kern 
nedy of St Andrews, while the Earl of Angus 
was made lieutenant-general. Under their man- 
agement the government was carried on judi- 
ciously and successfully ; but the death of the 
earl in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466 left the 
country a prey to the factious aud ambitious 
nobles, conspicuous among whom was Lord Boyd 
of Kilmarnock, high justiciar. His son, created 
Earl of Arran, obtained in 1467 the hand of the 
king' s sister, the Princess Margaret. The ambition 
and arrogance of the family, however, led to their 
downfall, and both Boyd and Arran fled. The 
kin JL had a refined and cultivated mind, but was 
unfitted to rule a country like Scotland and to 
keep in order its turbulent nobles. He spent his 
time in tne society of architects, painters, and 
musicians, and the rule of these favourites soon 
grew intolerable to the nobles, who attaohed 
themselves to the king’s brothers, Albany and 
Mar. James became jealous of their popularity 
and imprisoned them ; Albany escaped to France, 
but Mar died in confinement. In retaliation for 
an invasion of the country by an English fleet, 
James advanced with an army towards England 
(14*2)* He had reached Lauder when thedia- 
affected nobles suddenly soiled Cochrane and the 
other royal fevouritea and hanged them, Angus, 
hence called 1 Bell-the-Cat,* taking the InlttatlT* 
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Returning to Edinburgh, they imprisoned the 
king in the castle. Ere long the lowland nobles 
again rose in open rebellion, and induced the 
voung heir to the throne to join them, while the 
king was supported by the northern barons. An 
encounter took place (lltli June 1488) at Sauchie- 
burn near Bannockburn. The royal army was 
defeated, and James, in galloping from the held, 
was thrown from his horse and murdered He 
married in 1409 Margaret of Denmark (c. 1457 " 86 >' 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded. 

James IV., born 17th March 1473, by the murder 
of his father after Sauchieburn came to the throne 
in 1488. His confederates in the rebellion took 
possession of the offices of state, the royal trea- 
sury, and the late king’s jewels, and even accused 
the loyal barons of treason, and deprived them 
of their estates. When James reached maturity 
he exhibited much energy and good sense, ue 
gradually withdrew his confidence from the domi- 
nant barons and transferred it to Sir Andrew 
Wood and other trustworthy counsellors. He 
vigilantly guarded against the encroachments of 
the papal court, and asserted the ecclesiastical 
independence of his kingdom. Though ho sup- 
ported the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, and in- 
vaded England in liis behalf, in 1497 a seven 
years’ truce was concluded between the two 
kingdoms, and in August 1503 James married 
Margaret (q.v.), eldest daughter of Hemy VII. 
an alliance which led ultimately to the union of 
the crowns. When Henry VIII. Joined the league 
against France, James adhered to the trencn 
alliance. Petty disputes arose between the Bor- 
derers, and inroads were made on both sides. 
James was irritated at the capture of two Scot- 
tish privateers by English men -of- war. me 

French king, hard pressed by the SgF* " l £ 
English, made strenuous efforts to obtain assist 
ance from the Scots, and James was induced to 
invade England. He lingered about the Borders 
until the Earl of Surrey had collected a powerful 
army ; and on 9tli September 1513 was fought the 
battle of Flodden, in which fell the Scottish kin^ 
and the flower of his nobility. James bad grea 
accomplishments, and was frank and splendidly 
hospitable, but he was headstrong, licentious, 
and P lavish. See Gregory Smith’s Days °/^ ies 
IV. (1890), and Life by Miss I. A. Taylor (1913). 


James V., born at Linlithgow, 10th April 
1512, was but an infant when his fatliei s deatl 
gave him the crown. The queen-dowager was 
appointed regent, but on her marriage (1514) 
with the Earl of Angus, the Duke of Albany, 
son of the younger brother of James III., " as 
made regent in her stead. Amid the coutentmns 
of the rival French and English factious, and the 
private quarrels of the nobles, the country ' 
reduced to a state of anarchy. Aibany. after 
vain efforts to assert his authority, retired to 
France in 1524. Meanwhile James had been 
placed under the care of Sir David Lyndsay, who 
instructed him in all manly and liberal accom- 
plishments. In 1525 he fell n^ the b^nds of 
Angus, who kept him a close prisoner until m 1528 
he made his escape from Falkland to Stirling, a 
as an independent sovereign began j to -carry out 
a judicious policy. He banished the Hoiiglases, 
punished the Border freebooters, chastised the 
Lurgent Highlanders, renewed the ancient com- 
mercial treaty between Scotland and the R ether 
lands instituted the College of Justice, and 
protected the peasantry agamst the tyranny of 
the barons. His sympathy with the common 
people ^nd hie habit of visiting their houses m 


disguise procured for him the designation of the 
kin^ of the commons.’ In 1536 Janies visited 
France, and in 1537 married Magdalene, daughter 
of Francis I., who died in the following July 
in June 1538 he married Mary ot Guise (q.v.). 
Meanwhile the principles of the reformed faith 
wore making progress in Scotland, and Henry 
VIII tried to persuade his nephew to throw oil 
the papal authority. But James had to rely on 
the support of the clergy in order to reduce the 
exorbitant power of the nobles. Hem y invite 
the Scottish king to meet lnm at Tork m i l, 
but waited there six days for him in vain. °V iei 
causes of offence arose, and war broke out m l 542 
An army of 30,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk 
was ordered to invade Scotland, but the attempt 
ended in nothing. A Scottish army levied ad- 
vanced to Fala ; but the nobles refused to follow 
James beyond the frontier. Another army was 
shortly after levied by the exertions of the 
clergy ; but the command having been given to 
Oliver Sinclair, a royal favourite, the nobles 
again refused to act. While the Scottish army 
thus disputed, a body of English Borderers fell 
upon and completely routed them at Solway 
Moss taking many prisoners. James, over- 
whelmed by this shameful discomfiture, retired 
to Falkland Palace; and, attacked by a slow 
fever, died, 14th December 1542, about seven days 
after the birth of his ill-fated da JJpb t er Mary. 
See Bapst, Les Manages cle Jacques V. (18by). 

James I. and VI., the only son of Mary Queeu 
of Scots and Henry Lord Darnley, was born in 
Edinburgh Castle, 19th June 15G6. On hu 
mother’s forced abdication in 1567 lie was pro- 
claimed king. He was placed in the keeping o! 
the Earl of Mar, and taught by George Buchanan 
Within eleven years Moray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton had successively held the regency, and 
when, in 1578, Morton was driven from power 
James nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But his advisers became unpopular, and Morton 
re-established himself. About this time James 
began to exhibit his characteristic partiality 
towards favourites; by help of Captain James 
Stewart, created Earl of Arran, and of the Duke 
of Lennox, he was enabled finally to break the 
power of Morton. After Morton s execution 
(1581) James ruled the kingdom through Ins two 
favourites, not without much discontent. Hence 
in 1582 occurred the Raid of Ruthven, when the 
king was seized by a party of his nobles, and 
obliged to sanction the imprisonment of Arran and 
the banishment of Lennox. In 1583 a counter-plot 
effected the king’s freedom, when he immedi- 
ately restored Arran to power. The confederate 
lords fled to England, whence, in 1585, through the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned and 
with an army forced James to capitulate m Stir- 
ling Castle. Arran was again banished. In 1586 
Queen Mary, then a prisoner in England, was con- 
demned to be executed ; J J n f if fp s n ^ ndU r C n t 
occasion does not admit of defence. In 158J ne 
went to Christiania, where he married the Princess 
Annft (1574-1619). The king was frequently in 
conflt c t with ” the Presbyterians and with the 
Roman Catholics. Hating Puritanism, he was 
therefore disposed to introduce Episcopacy into 
Scotland and did ultimately (in 1600) succeed in 
establish! ng" bishops . From 1591 to 1594, when 

James marched against them, the £■ 

lords in the north were m a state of semi-insur 
rection. In 1600 occurred the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
if anv conspiracy there was (see Ruthven). On 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James ascended 
the English throne as great-grandson of James 
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IV. ’a English wife, the Princess Margaret. He 
was at first well received by his subjects in 
England, but became unpopular from his con- 
tinued partiality towards favourites. He also 
degraded the prerogative of the crown by the 
sale of titles. His chief favourite at this time 
was Robert Carr or Ker, a Scotsman, whom he 
finally created Earl of Somerset. When Carr fell 
out of favour he was succeeded by Buckingham — 
and through such minions the king governed. 
In 1017 James revisited Scotland, signalising the 
event by angry disputes with the clergy. Henry, 
Prince of Wales, having died in 1012, the succes- 
sion devolved upon James's second son Charles, 
between whom and a Spanish princess the king 
was ineffectually anxious to effect a marriage. 
Buckingham, who was entrusted with the affair) 
acted rashly and unwisely, and war with Spain 
was the outcome. James died at Theobalds, 27th 
March 1025. Sully described him as * the wisest 
fool in Christendom.' ‘He was indeed,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘ made up of two men— a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and harangued, 
and a nervous, drivelling idiot who acted.’ By 
Mr Gardiner his character has been treated more 
broadly and mildly; perhaps the best estimate of 
the man is Scott’s representation of him in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. James’s literary ambitions were 
illustrated in his Essays of a Prentice in the Divine 
Art of Poesie (1584) ; Poetical Exercises at Vacant 
Hours (1591) ; the newly discovered poems edited 
by Westcott (1912) ; Demonologie (1597) ; Basilicon 
Doron and the Counterblast to Tobacco (1016). 
Besides the histories of Calderwood, Tytler, 
Burton, Ranke, and Gardiner, see Goodman’s 
Court of James /., ed. Brewer (1S39), The Secret 
History of the Court of King James I., ed. Scott 
(1911), and Henderson’s James I. and VI. (1904). 

James II. and VII., second son of Charles I., 
was born at St James’s Palace, 12th October 1633, 
and was created Duke of York. Nine months 
before his father’s execution he escaped to Hol- 
land, served under Turenne 1652-55, and in 1657 
took Spanish service in Flanders. At the Restora- 
tion (1660) James was made Lord High Admiral 
of England, twice commanding the English fleet 
in the ensuing wars with the Dutch. In 1659 he 
had entered into a private marriage contract with 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon 
(q.v.) ; and the year after her death in 1071 as a 
professed Catholic he avowed his own conversion 
to Catholicism. In 1673 parliament passed the 
Test Act, and James was obliged to resign the office 
of Lord High Admiral. Shortly after he married 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Modena. The 
national ferment occasioned by the Popish Plot 
became so formidable that he had to retire to the 
Continent, and during his absence an attempt 
was made to exclude him from the succession. 
He returned at the close of 1679, and was sent 
down to Scotland to take the management of its 
affairs. The cruelties which he inflicted on the 
Covenanters have left an Indelible stain upon 
his memory. Meanwhile the Exclusion Bill was 
twice passed by the Commons, but in the first 
instance it was rejected by the Lords, and on the 
second was lost by the dissolution of parliament 
James then returned to England, and iu direct 
violation of the law took his seat in the council, 
and resumed the direction of naval affairs. At 
the death of Charles in 1685 James ascended the 
throne, and immediately proceeded levy, on 
his own warrant, the customs and excise duties 
which had been granted to Charles only for life. 
He Bent a mission to Rome, heard mass in public, 
and became, like his brother, the pensioner of 


theFrench king. In Scotland the persecution 
of the Covenanters was renewed with increajuS 
severity ; in England the futile rebellion of Mr»? 
mouth (q.v.) was followed by the * Bloody Assl 7 » » 
The suspension of the Test Act by the kina', 
authority, his prosecution of the seven bishona 
on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics hH 
violation of the rights of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, his plan for packing 
parliament, and numerous other arbitrary act* 
showed his fixed determination to overthrow the 
constitution and the church. The indignation of 
the people was at length roused, and the inter, 
position of William, Prince of Orange, James’s 
son-in-law and nephew, was formally solicited 
by seven leading politicians. William landed 
at Torbay, 4th November 1688, with a powerful 
army, and marched towards London. He was 
everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while Jam<» 
was deserted not only by his ministers and 
troops, but even by his daughter the Princess 
Anne. The unfortunate king, on the first an- 
pearance of danger, had sent his wife and infant 
son to France, and, after one futile start and his 
arrest at Faversham, James also escaped and 
joined them at St Germains. He was hospitably 
received by Louis XIV., who settled a pension on 
him. In 1689, aided by a small body of French 
troops, he invaded Ireland and made an in. 
effectual attempt to regain his throne. He was 
defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and returned 
to St Germains, where he resided until his death. 
0 th September 1701. He left two daughters-! 
Mary, married to the Prince of Orange, and 
Anne, afterwards queen — and one son by his 
second wife, James Francis Ed ward (see Stewart), 
He had several illegitimate children— one of them. 
Marshal Berwick. See the histories of Macaulay 
Ranke, Lingard ; Burnet’s History of his Own 
Time; Macpherson’s History of Great Britain ‘ 
0775) and Original Papers (1775) ; the Lives by 
C. J. Fox (1808) and Clarke (1816) ; Wellwood^s 
Mernoirs, and Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs • 
Wilson s James II. and the Duke of Berwick ( 1876)* 
Bloxam’s Magdalen College and James II. (1886)* 
The Adventures of James II. (1904) ; The Enaliih 
Court in Exile , by E. and M. S. Grew (1911). 

James, George Payne Rainsford. bom 
in London, 9th August 1801, the son of a 
well-known physician, was educated at Putney 
and in France, and by seventeen had written 
some Eastern tales, which found favour with 
Washington Irving. Thereafter he ceased to 
write, dictating instead to an amanuensis his 
‘thick-coming fancies.’ In all he published 
seventy-seven works, historical romances mostly, 
but also biographies, poems, &c. The best were 
among the earliest— Richelieu (1829) and Henry 
Masterton (1832). He was British consul at Rich, 
mond, Virginia, from 1852 till 1856, and then at 
Venice till his death, 9tli May 1860. *G. P. R. 
James ’ may be classed as a hybrid— a productive 
hybrid— between Dumas and Mrs Ann Radcliffe. 
Lemh Hunt writes kindly of him, and Sir Archi- 
bald Alison could ‘revert with pleasure to his 
varied compositions.* But his two horsemen (his 
stock opening) will be remembered best, if not 

l?m ee<3 m? oIe i y ,*-. by Thackeray's Bcurbasun. See 
Ellis, The Solitary Horseman (1927). r 

. James, Sir Henry (1808-77), was bom near St 
Agnes in Cornwall, passed in 1826 from Woolwiob 
Into the Engineers, and in 1844 became director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, in 1848 bead 
of the Admiralty works at Portsmouth, in 1862 
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director of the Ordnance Survey, and in 1857 
chief of the War Office Statistical Department. 
Knighted in 1860, major-general in 1868, he died 
at Southampton. He wrote on geology , surveying, 
&c., and by his system of zinco-photography re- 
produced Domesday Book and other national MSS. 

James of Hereford, Henry James, Lord 
(1828-1911), born at Hereford, educated at Chel- 
tenham College, and called to the bar in 18 d-, 
became a Q.C. in 1869, and a bencher of his Inn 
in 1870. Liberal M.P. for Taunton 1869-85, in 
1873 he became first Solicitor-general and then 
Attorney-general (with a knighthood), and in 1880 
again Attorney-general. In 1886 he declined the 
Lord Chancellorship, and was elected for Bury un- 
opposed as a Liberal Unionist. He defended the 
case for the Times before the Parnell Commission. 

In 1895-1902 he was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, with a Parage To the end he upheld 

Free Trade. See Life by Lord Askwith (1930). 

James, Henry, novelist, born in New York, 
15th April 1843, until his f a the r 9 death was 
known as Henry James, junior, the father (1811- 
1882) being a well-known theological writer and 
lecturer, the exponent in turn of Sandemanian- 
ism and the system of Swedenborg. James took 
his place among contemporary novelists with 
Roderick Hudson (1875). Already in 1869 he had 
migrated to Europe. His novels and tales deal 
mainly with the uneventful lives of Americans 
living or travelling in Europe, and include The 
American (1878), The European Daisy Miller, A. 
Bundle of Letters (1879), Washington Square (1880), 
ThePortrait of a Lady (1881), Tales of Three Cities 
(1884), The Bostonians (1886), Princess Casamas- 
sima, The Tragic Muse(l&Q 0 ),What Maisie Knew , 
The TwoMagics, The Soft Side, The Awkward Age , 
The Sacred Fount (1901), The Wings of the Dove 
(1902), The Ambassadors (1903), The Golden Boul 
(1905)! His delicate critical faculty was shown 
in French Poets and Novelists (1878), Hawthorne 
(1879), Partial Portraits (1888), IP. W. Story 
(1903), Notes on Novelists (1914). In A Bmall Boy 
and Others (1913), Notes of a Son and Brother 
(1914), The Middle Years (1917) James writes of 
himself, his father and brother (see James, 
William). Other works are Portraits of Places 
(1884), A Little Tour in France (1884), English 
Hours Italian Hours( 1909), The American 

Scene ( 1907). Naturalised in England in 1915, 
O.M. (1916), he died Feb. 28, 1916. In fiction 
Henry James ranks as a leader of the analytical 
school. The subtlety of his psychology and the 
refinement of his style alienate many readers. See 
studies by Cary (1005), Hueffer (1914), West 
(1916), T. Bosanquet (1924), Brooks (1928). 

James, John Angell (1785-1859), Congrega- 
tional! st minister, born at Blandford, was for over 
fifty years pastor of a church in Birmingham. 
Of his books the best known is The Anxious 
Inquirer . See his Life by Dale (1861). 

James, Robert (1705-76), a London physician, 
the inventor of James’s Powder. 

James, William, compiler of The Naval History 
(5 vols. 1822-24), was a Jamaica attorney, and 
from 1815 till his death in 1827 lived in England. 

James, William (1842-1910), brother of Henry 
James, a brilliant psychologist and luminous 
writer, born in New York, graduated M.D. at 
Harvard, and became professor of Philosophy 
there in 1872. He published The Principles of 
Psychology , The Will to Believe , his Edinburgh 
Gifford Lectures on The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience (1902), Pragmatism (1907), Borne Prob- 
lems of Philosophy (1911). See studies by Bout- 
roux (trans. 1912), Royce (1912), Perry (1936). 


Jameson, Anna, daughter of Brownell Murphy, 
a miniature-painter, was born at Dublin 17th May 
1794. In 1825 she married Robert Jameson, a 
barrister ; but they never got on well together ; 
and from 1829 when he went as a judge to 
Dominica she lived apart from him save for a 
visit to him in Canada (1836-38). She wrote 
Diary of an Ennuyce (1826), Characteristics of 
Shakespeare's Women (1832), Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II. (1833), Sketches of Germany (1837), 
Rambles in Canada{ 1838), and Memoirs and Essays 
(1846). More important are her works in art- 
criticism — the Handbook to London Galleries^ 1832), 
Early Italian Painters (1845), Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art (1848), Legends of the Monastic 
Orders (1850), Legends of the Madonna (1852), and 
History of our Lord as represented in Art (1864). 
She died 19th March 1860. See Memoirs by her 
niece, Gerardine Macpherson (1878), and Letters 
and Friendships , by Mrs S. Erskine (1915). 

Jameson, Sir Leander Starr, C.B. (1853- 
1917), was born at Edinburgh, studied medi- 
cine there and at London, and began practice 
at Kimberley in 1878. Through Cecil Rhodes ‘ Dr 
Jim’ engaged in pioneer work, was in 1891 made 
administrator for the South Africa Company at 
Fort Salisbury, and won enormous popularity. 
During the troubles at Johannesburg between the 
Uitlanders and the Boer government, Jameson, 
who by order of Rhodes had concentrated the 
military forces of Rhodesia at Mafeking on the 
Transvaal frontier, started with fiv ® J. un “ re(l 
troopers to support the Uitlanders, 29th Dec. 
1895: At Krugersdorp they were overpowered by 
an overwhelming force of Boers, and, sleepless 
and famishing, were after a snarp fight compelled 
to surrender, 2d Jan. 1S96. Handed over to the 
British authorities, Dr Jameson was in July con- 
demned in London to fifteen months imprison- 
ment, but was released in December. In 1900 lie 
was elected to the Cape Legislative Assembly, 
aud in 1904-8 was (Progressive) Premier ot Cape 
Colony. A baronet from 1911, he retired from 
politics in 1912, and became president of the 
B.S. A. Company in 1913. See Life by Colvin (1922). 

Jameson, Robert (1772-1854), geologist, born 
at Leith, studied at Edinburgh and (under Wer- 
ner) at Freiburg, and in 1804 became Edinburgh 
professor of Natural History. First a W ernerian, 
then a follower of Hutton, he wrote on miner- 
alogy and geognosy. 

Jamesone, Georoe (c. 15S8-1644), portrait- 
painter, was born in Aberdeen, and in 1612 was 
bound apprentice for eight years to John Ander- 
son, a painter in Edinburgh. This overthrows 
the tradition that the ‘Scottish Van Dyck, as he 
has absurdly been called, studied under Rubens 
at Antwerp. He lived latterly and died in Edin- 
burgh. See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone (1885), 
and Notes ami Queries for April 1894. 

Jamet, Marie (1820-93), a St Servan seam- 
stress, founder in 1840 with Jeanne Jugan, 
Virginie Tredanlel, and the Abb6 Le Pailleur of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Jami (1414-92), the last great Persian poet, was 
born at Jam in Khorasan, and died at Herat. 
Among bis poems were Yusuf u Zuleikha (trans. 
by A. Rogers, 1895) and Salomon u Absal (trans. 
by E. FitzGerald). He also wrote prose works. 

Jamieson, John, D.D., born in Glasgow, 
March 3, 1759, in 1781 became pastor of a Seces- 
sion congregation at Forfar, and 1,1 1™7 ** 
Edinburgh, where he died July 12, 1838. His 
Etymological Dictionai'y of the Scottish l/tn 
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guage (1808-9 ; supplement 1825 ; new ed. by 
Donaldson, 1879-87) is of value as a collection of 
words, but not philo logically. Yet it only began 
to be superseded in 1931. He also wrote on 
the Culdees, on the affinities of Greek and Latin 
to Gothic, <fec. ; and he published editions of 
Barbour's Bruce and Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

Jammes, Francis, born at Touraay in the 
Pyrenees in 1868, wrote poems of nature and 
religion — -De V Angelas de V Aube a V Angklus da 
Soir ( 1898), Deuil dee Primeveree (1901), Triomphe 
dela Vie (1904), Qiorgiquee Chr&iennes (1911-12) , 
Ac. — and prose romances such as Le Roman du 
LUvre ( 1903). He died in 1938. 

Jamnitzer, or Jamitzer, Wenzel (1608-85), a 
Nhraberg goldsmith, born at Vienna. 

Jamrach, Johann Christian Karl (1815-91), 
born at Hamburg, from about 1840 was a London 
dealer in wild animals. 

Janet, Francis. See Clouet. 

Janet, Paul (1823-99), anti-materialist phil- 
osopher, born in Paris, was in turn preacher at 
Bourges, and professor of Philosophy at Stras- 
burg, of Logic in t’*e lyceum Louis-1 e-Grand. In 
1864 he was elected to the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, thereafter lecturedin the Sorbonne. — His 
nephew, Pierre Janet, born in Paris in 1859, 
rofessor ft the Sorbonne (189?), and Coll&ge de 
‘ranee (1902), wrote on psychology and psycho- 
therapy. He died in 1947. [Zhah-navJ] 

Janin, Jules Gabriel (1804-74), critic and 
novelist, born at St Etienne, took early to 
Journalism, and his dramatic criticisms in the 
Journal de e Debate made him a reputation. His 
strange and at least half-serious story L'Ane 
mort et la Femme guMotinte (1829) was followed 
by Bamave (1831), half historical novel, half 
polemic against the Orleans family. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1870. See his Corre- 
spondance (12 vols. 1877), Life by Piedagnel 
(3d ed. 1883). [Zhah-nann .] 

Jansen, Cornelius, founder of the Jansenist 
sect, was born at Acquoi, near Leerdam in Hol- 
land, 28th October 1585. He studied at Utrecht, 
Louvain, and Paris ; filled a chair at Bayonne ; 
and in 1630 became professor of Theology at 
Louvain. In 1636 he was made Bishop of Ypres. 
He died 6th May 1638, just as he had completed 
his great work, the Auguetinus (4 vols.), which 
sought to prove that the teaching of St Augus- 
Une against the Pelagians and seml-Pelagians on 
Grace, Free-will, and Predestination was directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Jesuit schools. 
Jansen repudiated the ordinary Catholic dogma 
of the freedom of the will, and refused to admit 
merely sufficient grace, maintaining that interior 
grace is irresistible, and that Christ died for 
all. On its publication in 1640, the Augustinn* 
was received with loud clamour, especially by 
the Jesuits, and it was prohibited by a decree of 
the Inquisition in 1641 ; in the following year it 
was condemned by Urban VIII. in the bull In 
Eminenti . Jansen was supported by Arnauld, 
Pascal, and the Port-Royalists. The contro- 
versy raged in Franco with more or less violence 
for nearly a contury, when a largo number of 
Jansenlsts emigrated to the Netherlands. The 
Utrecht Jansonlsta are In doctrine and discipline 
strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, known by 
their countrymen as Oude Roomach (‘ Old 
Roman '). [ Yahn'sen.] 

Janssen, Cornelis (1593-c. 1664), portrait- 
painter, was born in London, and died at 
Amsterdam, having quitted England In 1643. 

[FfMf'Mfl.] 

Janssen, Gbrabrt. See Shakbipbarb, p. 847. 


Janssen, Peter (1844-1908), a Diisseldorf 
historical and portrait painter, in 1895 became 
Director of the Academy. 

Janssen, Pierre Jules C£sar, a physicist 
chiefly distinguished in the field of spectrum 
analysis, was born in Paris in 1824, was elected 
to the Academy in 1873, and died in 1907. 

Janssens, Abra-IAH (c. 1575-1632), Antwerp 
painter. His most famous pictures are the 1 Ei£ 
tombment of Christ * and the 4 Adoration of 
the Magi.’— Victor Honorius Janssens (1664- 
1739) painted chiefly in Rome and at Brussels. 

Januarius, St, or SAN Gennaro, a bishop of 
Benevento, martyred at Pozzuoli in 305. His 
body is preserved in Naples cathedral, with two 

S hials supposed to contain his blood, believed to 
quefy on 19th September and other occasions. 
See M. Serao’s San Oennaro (1909). 

Japhet, the second son of Noah, once assumed 
to be the ancestor of all the people called Japhetio 
— practically the European races. 

Jaques-Dalcroze, Emile, Swiss composer, bom 
at Vienna 1865, originated eurhythmies, which he 
taught at Dresden and Geneva. [Zhak Dahl-kr6z.\ 
Jardine, Sir William (1800-74), naturalist, 
seventh baronet of Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, 
was born in Edinburgh, and died at Sandown. 
Isle of Wight. [Jar'dn.] 

Jamefelt, Armas, Finnish composer, bom at 
Viborg in 1869, conductor at Stockholm, &c. 
Jarvis, Charles. See Jervas. 

Jasmin, the nom de guerre of the Provencal 
poet Jacques Bo6 (1798-1864), who, bom at Agen, 
earned his living as a barber. He was made'* 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1846, and 
in 1852 his works were crowned by the Academy. 
Among his best pieces (collected in Lae PapiUotos) 
are the mock-herolo Charivari (1825) ; The Blind 
Oirl of Castel- CuilU (1836), translated by Long- 
fellow ; Frangovneto (1840) ; The Twin Brothers 
(1841) ; Marthathe Simple (1845) ; and The Son's 
Week{ 1849). See Life by Samuel Smiles (1892). 

Jaurfcs, Jean, French Socialist leader, writer, 
and orator, born in 1859 at Castres (Tam), 
lectured on philosophy at Toulouse, became a 
deputy (1885), founded the Socialist paper 
L’HumaniM (1904), and was assassinated 81at 
July 1914, at the onset of the great European 
war. [Zho-res8.’\ 

Jay, John (1745-1829), American statesman 
and jurist, born in New York, was admitted to 
the bar in 1768. Elected to the Continental 
congress in 1774 and 1775, he drafted the con- 
stitution of New York state in 1777, of which 
he was appointed Chief-justice ; was elected presi- 
dent of congress in 1778 ; and in 1779 was sent as 
minister to Spain. From 1782 he was one of the 
most influential of the peace commissioners. In 
1784-89 ho was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and erelong became Chief- justice of the su 
court. In 1794 he concluded with Lord 
vilie the convention known as * Jay*s treaty,* 
which, though favourable to the United States, 
was denounced by the Democrats as a betrayal 
of France. Jay was governor of New York from 
1795 to 1801. There is a Life (1833) by his son, 
William Jay (1789-1858), a notable anti-slavery 
leader. See also his Correspondence and Public 
Papers, ed. by Prof. Johnston (4 vote. 1890-98), 
and Lives by Whitelock (1887) and Pellew (1890). 

Jay, William (1769-1858), preacher and re* 
ligious writer, bom at Tisbury in Wiltshire, from 
1791 till his death was a Congregational paster at 
Bath. See his Atifotioyrophy (1864). 

Jeanne d'AIbret (1528-72), only daughter and 
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heiress of John II. of Navarre and B6arn, j 
married in 1548 Antoine de Bourbon, Due de 
Venddme, and in 1553 gave birth to Henry IV. 
of France. She was a Huguenot and poetess. 
See Life by Freer (2d ed. Lond. 1861). 

Jeanne d’Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Jeans, Sm James Hopwood (1877-1946), 
mathematician, astrophysicist, and cosmogon- 
ist, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became a fellow (1901), and lecturer on mathe- 
matics (1904), and applied mathematics (1910- 
1912). In 1905-9 he was professor at Princeton. 

In 1919-29 he was secretary of the Royal Society, 
in 1925-27 P.R.A.S. In 1928 he was knighted. 
He wrote The Dynamical Theory of Gtase$(1904), 
Radiation and the Quantum Theory (1914), Prob- 
lems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics (1919), 
Astronomy and Cosmogony ( 1928), and a number 
of books that placed the latest theories of the 
universe in their philosophical bearing before the 
general public: The Universe around Us (1929), 
The Mysterious Universe (1930), The Stars in their 
Courses (1931), The New Background of Science 
(1933). Philosophically he is an idealist. 

Jebav#, Vaclav (1868-1929), a mystical 
Czech poet, born near Tabor in Bohemia, a 
teacher in Moravia, wrote under the name of 
Otakar Btezina. 

Jehb, Sir Richard Olaverhouse (1841-1905), 
Greek scholar, born at Dundee, graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior classic in 
1862, and was elected fellow. He took a promi- 
nent part in organising inter-collegiate classical 
lectures, and was secretary to the newly-founded 
Cambridge Philological Society. In 1869 he be- 
came public orator of the university, in 1875 pro- 
fessor of Greek at Glasgow, and in 1889 regius 
professor of Greek at Cambridge. In 1891 he was 
elected M.P. (Unionist) for Cambridge University. 
His books include Characters ofTheophrastus(lS7Q) t 
The Attic Omtors (1876-80), Primer of Greek Litera- 
ture (1877), Modem Greece (1880), Translations 
into Greek and Latin Verse (1873), Bentley (1882), 
Introduction to Homer (1887), Erasmus (1890), 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry ( 1893). and his 
Bacchylides (1905). His gteatest work is his 
Sophocles (with trans., 9 vols., 1883-1917). He 
died 10th Dec. 1905. See Life by Lady J ebb (1907). 
Jebb, Samuel, M.D. (c. 1694 -1772), long , a 

doctor at Stratford-le-Bow, edited Roger Bacon s 
Opus Majus , and wrote on Mary Stuart, &c. 

Jeejeebhoy. See Jejeebhoy. 

Jefferies, Richard, bom near Swindon, 6tli 

November 1848, started as a journalist on the 

staff of the North Wilts Herald about 1866 y and 
became known by a letter to the Times (1872) on 
the Wiltshire labourers. His first real success, 
The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), was fo^owed up 
by Wild Life in a Southern County (1879), The 
Amateur Poacher (1880), Bound about a Great 
Estate (1881), Nature near London (1883), Life of 
the Fields (1884), Red Deer (1884), ai J d ^°P c ^ 
Air (1885). The Stoinj of my Heart ( 1883) is a 
strange autobiography of inner life ; After London , 
or Wild England (1885), is a curmus romance of 
the future. He died at Goring in Sussex, 14th 
Aneust 1887. See works by Sir Walter Besant 
a888) H & Salt (1893), and B. Thomas (1909) 

Jefferson, Joseph, comedian, born in Rhila- 
delphia 20th February 1829, came of a theatrical 

stock his great-grandfather having belonged to 

Garrick s 8 company at Drury Lane, while his 
fathOT and grandfather were well-known Amen- 
«an actors. 8 Jefferson appeared on the stage at 


three, and had for years been a strolling actor, 
when in 1857, in New York, he made a hit as 
Doctor Pangloss, and in 1858 created the part of 
Asa Trencha’d in Our American Cousin. In 1865 
he visited London, and at the Adelphi first played 
his famous part of Rip Van V* inkle. He died 
23d April 1905. See his Autobiography (1890). 

Jefferson, Thomas, third president of the 
United States, born at Sliadwell, Albemarle 
county, Virginia, 13th April 1743, in 176 < was 
admitted to the bar, and practised with success. 

In 1709 he was elected to the House of Burgesses, 
where he joined zealously with the revolutionary 
party He took a prominent part in the calling 
of the first Continental Congress in 1774, to 
which he was sent as a delegate ; he claimed the 
authorship of the celebrated Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, signed 4th July 1776. Jetterson now 
assisted the people of Virginia in forming a state 
constitution, and was governor 1779-81. In con- 
gress he secured (1783) the adoption of the decimal 
system of coinage. He was sent to Fiance in 1784 
with Franklin and Adams as plenipotentiary; next 
year he succeeded Franklin as minister there ; and 
in 1789 Washington appointed him secretary of 
state. From the origin of the Federal and Repub- 
lican parties, Jefferson was the recognised head 
of the latter, while the other members of the 
cabinet and the president were Federalists. In 
1794 he withdrew from public life, but in 1797 
was called to the vice-presidency of the United 
States, and in 1801 was chosen president by the 
House of Representatives. The popular vote re- 
elected him by a large majority for the next 
presidential term. Among the chief events of 
his first term were the war with Tripoli, the ad- 
mission of Ohio, and the Louisiana purchase ; of 
his second term, the firing on the Chesapeake by 
the Leopard , the Embargo, the trial of Aaron 
Burr for treason, and the prohibition of the 
slave-trade. In 1809 he finally retired to private 
life. Henceforth his time was devoted to bound- 
less hospitality, to the interests of education, and 
especially to the establishment and superinten- 
dence of the University of Virginia. He died 
Julv 4 1826. Ford edited his Works (10 vols. 
1893-99') and Autobiography (1014). S f 1 e Q Q l J e9 n^ 
Tucker (1837), Parton (1874), Morse (1883), and 
Schouler (1893), Chinard (1929) ; Lge and Biters 
by Hirst (1926) ; and a history by Henry Adams 

(1891). 

Jeffery, Dorothy. See Pentreath. 

Jeffrey, Alexander ( 1806-74), historian of 

Roxburghshire, was a Jedburgh law-agept>. - 
Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, bom at Edinburgh, 

23d October 1773, studied at Glasgow and Oxford, 
and in 1794 was called to the Scottish bar, but as 
a Whig made little progress for many years. In 
the trials for sedition (1817-22) he acquired a great 
reputation ; in 1820 and again in 1823 he was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in 
1829 Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. In 1830 
he was returned for Perth, and on the formation 
of Earl Grey’s ministry became Lord Advocate. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill hejvas re- 
turned for Edinburgh, which lie represented until 
1834, when he was made a judge of the y ourt JJ 
Session. From 1815 he lived at Crai gcrooU, where 
he died, 26th January 1850. It is as literary critic 
and leader in a new departure in literary enter- 
prise that Jeffrey holds lus title to f ame. H 

was he who, along with Sydney Smith Francia 
Horner, and a few others, established the Edin 
burgh Review , of which he was editor until 1829. 
His own contributions were very numerous ana 
brilliant, if biassed. A selection of them was 
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published iu 1844. See Life by Lord Cockburn 
(1852), also Macvey Napier's Correspondence 
(1877) and Carlyle's Reminiscences (1881). 

Jeffreys, George, Baron, the ‘infamous 
Jeffreys/ bom at Acton near Wrexham in 1648 or 
1644, called to the bar in 1668, rose rapidly, and 
became in 1671 common serjeant of the City of 
London. Hitherto nominally a Puritan, he now 
began to intrigue for court favour, was made 
solicitor to the Duke of York, was knighted in 
1677, and became Recorder of London in 1678. 
Actively concerned in the Popish Plot prosecu- 
tions, he was made chief-justice of Chester and 
king's serjeant in 1680, baronet in 1681, and chief- 
justice of King’s Bench in 1683. His first exploit 
was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney, but 
in every state-trial he proved a willing tool to the 
crown, thus earning the favour of James, who 
raised him to the peerage (1685). Among his ear- 
liest trials were those of Titus Oates and Richard 
Baxter ; then he was sent to the west to try 
the followers of Monmouth (q.v.), and hanged, 
transported, whipped, and fined hundreds of 
them. He was Lord Chancellor from Sept. 1685 
until the downfall of J ames, and supported all the 
king’s measures as president of the newly-revived 
Court of High Commission, and in the trial of the 
seven bishops. Yet he had rational views on 
witchcraft, and was too honest to turn Catholic. 
On James's flight he tried to follow his example, 
but was caught at Wapping, disguised as a sailor, 
and sent to the Tower to save him from the mob. 
There he died, 18th April 1689. See Lives by 
Woolrych (1827) and Irving (1898) ; The Bloody 
Assizes , ed. Muddiman (19z9) : Parry, The 
Bloody Assize (1929). 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee fJamshedjl Jijibhai), 
born at Bombay, 15th July 1783, was taken into 
partnership by his father-in-law, a Bombay mer- 
chant, in 1800. When peace was restored in Europe 
in 1815 Indian trade with Europe increased enor- 
mously. By 1822 he had amassed £2,000,000, and 
began to exhibit a magnificent liberality. He 
contributed generously to various educational and 
philanthropic institutions in Bombay, and spent 
upwards of a quarter of a million in benevolence. 
Parsee and Christian, Hindu and Mussulman, 
were alike the objects of his beneficence. The 
Queen knighted him In 1842, and in 1857 he 
was made a baronet. He died 14th April 1859. 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (1063-1738), knighted in 
1700, from 1717 was Master of the Rolls. — His 
great-nephew, Joseph Jekyll (1752-1837), edu- 
cated at Westminster and Christ Church, was a 
wit, Whig M.P., and Solicitor-general. See his Cor- 
respondence, edited by the Hon. A. Bourke (1894). 

Jelal-ud-din (1200-73), a Sufi Persian poet, 
whose Contemplative Life made him the oracle of 
oriental mysticism. He wrote also lyrics. 

Jelf, Richard William (1798-1871), theologian, 
son of Sir James Jelf of Oaklands, Gloucester- 
shire, from Eton passed to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became a fellow and tutor of Oriel. In 1826 
he was appointed preceptor to Prince George of 
Cumberland (king of Hanover), in 1839 Canon of 
Christ Church, and in 1844 Principal of King's Col- 
lege, London. He delivered the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1844, on 77ie Means of Grace , and wrote 
The Thirty-nine Articles Explained (1878). Dr 
Jelf was a pillar of orthodoxy, and it was largely 
owing to him that Maurice was deprived of his 
professorship at King's College for unsound views 
on eternal punishment. — His brother, William 
Edward Jelf (1811-75), Greek grammarian, was 
also educated at Eton and Christ Church, took a 
first-class in 1888, and became a tutor or Christ 


Church, public examiner, proctor, and a preacher 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1846-48. 

Jellachich, Joseph, Baron (1801-59), Austrian 
general, horn at Peterwardein, the eldest son of 
Franz, Freiherr von Jellachich (or Jeila£i6) de 
Buiim (1746-1810), also a general who fought in 
the Turkish and French wars. Winning the 
Croats’ confidence, he was in 1848 appointed Ban 

the Hungarian 


of Croatia, and helped to suppress 


rising. See The Man who saved Austria , by M 
Hartley (1912). [Yel'latch-eet y’ de Boo'zhim.] ’ 

Jellicoe, John, Earl (1859-1935: Vt. 1918- 
Earl 1925), Commander-in-chief of the Grantf 
Fleet (1914-16), First Sea Lord (1916-17), Chief of 
Naval Staff (1917), Admiral of the Fleet ( 1919 ) 
Governor-General of New Zealand 1920-24 was 
bom at Southampton. After the battle o^ .Tnt 
(May 31, 1916) he was granted £60,000. See 
his The Grand Fleet (1919); Life by Bacon (1936). 

Jenghiz Khan. See Genghis. 

Jenkin, Henrietta Camilla, nie Jackson 
(1808-85), novelist, was born in Jamaica, and 
married a naval officer in 1832. — Their son, 
Henry Charles Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S.(1838- 
85), electrical engineer, bom near Dungeness, 
became professor of Engineering at University 
College, London, in 1865 ; at Edinburgh in 1868. 
See Memoir by R. L. Stevenson (1887). 

Jenkins, John Edward (1838-1910), bom at 
Bangalore, and educated at Montreal and Penn- 
sylvania University, was called to the English bar 
in 1864, and was Liberal M.P. for Dundee 1874-80. 
He wrote Ginx's Baby (1870), Lord Bantam (1871), 
Little Hodge (1872), Pantalas (1897), &c. 

Jenkins, Robert, an English merchant captain, 
trading from Jamaica, who alleged that in 1731 
his sloop had been boarded by a Spanish guarda 
costa , and that, though no proof of smuggling 
had beeu found, he had been tortured, ana his 
ear tom off. The said ear— some said he had 
lost it in the pillory — he produced in 1738 in 
the House of Commons. Walpole next year was 
driven into war against Spain. 

Jenkinson. See Liverpool, Earl of. 

Jenner, Edward, M.D., F.R.S., the discoverer 
of vaccination, was born at Berkeley vicarage, 
Gloucestershire, 17th May 1749. He was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon at Sodbury, in 1770 went 
to London to study under John Hunter, and in 
1773 settled at Berkeley, where he acquired a 
large practice. In 1775 he began to examine into 
the truth of the traditions respecting cow-pox, 
became convinced that it was efficacious as a pro- 
tection against small-pox, and was led to hope 
that he would be able * to propagate it from one 
human being to another, till he had disseminated 
the practice all over the globe, to the total extinc- 
tion of small-pox.* Many investigations delayed 
the actual discovery of the prophylactic power 
of vaccination, and the crowning experiment was 
made on 14th May 1796. This experiment was 
followed by many others; and in 1798 Jenner 
published his hiqniry into the Causes and Effects 
of the Variolas Vaccines. Yet the practice met 
with violent opposition for a year, when upwards 
of seventy of the principal physicians and so*, 
geons in London signed a declaration of their 
entire confidence in it. Jennef's discovery was 
soon promulgated throughout the oiviliaed world. 
Honours were conferred upon him, and he was 
elected an honorary member of nearly all the 
learned societies of Europe. Parliament voted 
him in 1802 a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a 
second grant of £20,000. He died at Berkeley, 
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26th January 1823. See his Life and Correspon- 
dence, by Dr J. Baron (1827-38 ; 2d ed. 1850), 
Life by Drewitt (1931). 

jenner, Sir William, physician, bom at Chat- 
ham in 1815, was educated at University College, 
London, where he was professor 18-*8-79. He 
became physician in ordinary to the Queen in 
1862, and to the Prince of Wales in 1863 ; was 
made a baronet in 1868, G.C.B., F.R.S., &c. He 
established the difference between typhus and 
typhoid fevers (1851). His Lectures on Fever and 
Diphtheria w’ere puolished in 1893. He died lltli 
Dec.1898. — His brother, Charles (1810-93), made 
a large fortune as an Edinburgh linen-draper. 

Jennings, Herbert Spencer (1868-1947). bom 
at Tonica, HI., professor of Experimental Zoology 
(1906) and Zoology (1910-38) at Johns Hopkins 
University, studied behaviour in protozoa. 
Jennings, Sarah. See Marlborough. 

Jensen, Adolf (1837-1879), German song- 
writer and composer for the piano, bom at 
KOnigsberg, from 1856 to 1868 was a musician 
successively at Posen, Copenhagen, and Berlin. 

Jensen, Johannes Vilhelm, Danish novelist, 
born at Farso, in northern Jutland, in 1873. 

Jensen, Wilhelm (1837-1911), German poet 
and novelist, bom at Heiiigenhafen in NE. 
Holstein, lived much in Munich. [Yen' sen.} 
Jenyns, Soame (1704-87), born in London, sat 
during 1741-80 for Cambridgeshire, Dunwich, and 
Cambridge, and was a commissioner to the Board 
of Trade. His books are forgotten, but his name 
survives from Dr Johnson’s haying criticised as 
shallow his Inquiry into the Origin of Evil (1756). 
Jenyns, now grown orthodox, published in 1776 
his View of the Evidence of the Christian Religion. 

Jerdan, William (1782-1869), bom at Kelso, 
settled in London in 1806, and, after working on 
various papers, in 1817 founded the Literary 
Gazette , and edited it till 1850. In 1853 he was 
granted a pension of £100. See his Autobiography 
(4 vols. 1852-53) and Men I have known (1866). 

Jeremiah (Heb. Jirtnejdhii ), the prophet, son of 
Hilkiah, the priest, was a native of Anathoth, 
2* miles NNW. of Jerusalem, was in Jerusalem 
during the siege by Nebuchadrezzar, and is said 
to have died a martyr’s death at Tahpanhes in 
Egypt. The Septuagint text of his prophecies 
differs very greatly from the Massoretic Hebrew. 

Jeroboam, first king of the divided kingdom of 
Israel, was made by Solomon superintendent of 
the labours and taxes exacted from his tribe 
of Ephraim at the construction of the fortifica- 
tions of Zion. The growing disaffection towards 
Solomon fostered his ambition ; but lie was 
obliged to flee to Egypt. After Solomons 
death he headed the successful revolt of the 
northern tribes against Rehoboam, and, as them 
king, established idol shrines at Dan and Bethel 
to wean away his people from the pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem. He reigned twenty-two years. 
—Jeroboam II., son of Joash, thrust back the 
Syrians, and reconquered Ammon and Moab. 

Jerome, St (Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 

nius), was born at Stridon on the c ° n fi^ es ° 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, between 331 and 345. ^ He 
studied Greek and Latin rhetoric and philosophy 
at Rome, where he was also baptised. In 370 ne 
had settled in Aquileia with his friend Rufinus, 
but went hence to the East, and after a dangerous 
illness at Antioch, retired in 37^8 to the desert 
of Chalcis. In 379, ordained priest Antioch, 
he repaired to Constantinople, and became in- 
timate with Gregory Nazianzen. In 382 he came 
on a mission connected with the Meletian schism 


at Antioch to Rome, where he became secretary 
to Pope Damasus, and where he attained fu 
great influence by his sanctity, learning, and elo- 
quence. Many pious persons placed themselves 
under his spiritual direction, of whom the Lady 
Paula and her daughter followed him to the Holy 
Land in 385. He fixed his residence at Bethlehem 
in 386, the Lady Paula founding four convents 
there one of which was governed by Jerome. 

It was here that Jerome pursued or completed 
his great literary labours; and it was hence 
that he sent forth the fiery invectives against 
Jovinian, Vigilantius, and the Pelagians, and 
even against Rufinus and St Augustine. He 
died September 30, 420. Uis letters, treatises 
polemical and ascetical, commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, and a version and revision of former 
versions of the Bible (the Vulgate) were edited by 
Erasmus (1516). The best editions are those of 
the Benedictines (1693-1706) and Vallarsi (1734- 
1742). St Jerome was the most learned and 
eloquent of the Latin Fathers. See works by 
E. L. Cutts (1878), Mrs Martin (1888), Largent 
(trans. 1900), Griitzmacher (1901-8). 

Jerome of Prague, the friend of IIuss, was 
born at Prague between 1300 and 1370. He 
studied at Oxford, became a convert there to 
Wycliffe’s doctrines, and zealously taught them 
after his return home (1407). The king of Poland 
employed him to reorganise the University or 
Cracow in 1410 ; the king of Hungary invited him 
to preach before him at Budapest. J erome entered 
with his whole soul into the contest carried on 
by Huss. When Huss was arrested at Constance 
Jerome hastened to his side to defend him, but, 
being refused a safe-conduct, he set out to return 
to Prague, was arrested in Bavaria in April 1415.. 
and was brought back to Constance. He recanted, 
but withdrew his recantation, and went to the 
stake 30th May 1416. See works by Helfert (1853) 
and Becker (1858), with others cited at IIuss. 

Jerome Bonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), the 
founder of the ‘New Humour,’ was born at 
Walsall, and brought up in London. Success- 
ively a clerk, schoolmaster, reporter, actor, and 
journalist, he made great hits with his amusing 
story Three Men in a Boat (1889) and his morality 
play The Passing of the Third Floor Back (190<). 

Jerrold, Douglas William, author, dramatist, 
and wit, was born in London, January 3, 1803, 
the son of Samuel Jerrold, actor and manager. 
In 1813 he joined the navy as a midshipman, 
but on the close of the war he started life anew 
as a printer's apprentice, and in 1819 was a 
compositor on the Sunday Monitor. Jenolds 
capacity for study was enormous, his persever- 
ance indefatigable; and he became dramatic 
critic, as well as compositor, on the Monitor. .in 
1821 he made a start as a dramatist with More 
Frightened than Hurt; and in 1825 was engaged to 
write dramas, farces, &c. for the Coburg I heatie, 
in 1829 at £5 a -week for the Surrey Iheatre. 
Here in tliat year Black-eyed Susan was acted for the 
first time, and here many more plays by Jerrold 
were produced until 1854, when The Heart of 
Gold came out at the Princess’s Theatre. He also 
contributed to the Monthly , New Monthly, Ballot 
(which he sub-edited), Atheneevm, Blackwoods , 
&c. Punch was started in 1841, and Jerrold 
was a constant contributor from its second 
number. He edited the Illuminated Magazine 
(1843-44), Douglas Jerrold’ s Shilling Magazine 
(1845-48), and Douglas Jerrold’ s Weekly Newspaper 
(1846-48). In 1852 he became editor of Lloyas 
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Weekly Newspaper (Liberal). He died at Kilburn, 
June 8, 1857. A collected edition of his w ork8 
(8 vols.) contains St Giles and St Jarnes,The Man 
made of Money, The Story of a Feather C^tsand 

Ale , Punch's Letters to his Son , P»™* s c ™V let , e 
Letter-writer , Chronicles of Clovernook Mn stai idles 
Curtain Lectures, &c., and about half of his dia- 
matic works. Other Times (1868) is a seiection 
from his political writings in Lloyd s Se ® hooks 
by his son (1859) and grandson (1910, 19 W 
That son, William Blanchard Jerrold, born 
in London in 1826, served his apprenticeship 
to literature on his father’s newspaper, and 
was reporter on the Daily News. He succeeded 
his father as editor of Lloyd's until his own death, 
March 10, 1884. He was Crystal Palace Commis- 
sioner to Sweden (1852), and on his return pub- 
lished Brage-beaker with the Swedes (1854). A 
facile and voluminous author, he wrote Children 
of Lutetia, Cent, per Cent., George Cruikshank, 
Napoleon III., Lore, &c. Of his dramatic writings 
the best known is Cool as a Cucumber (1851). 

Jervas, Charles (c. 1675-1739), a court portrait- 
painter, who also translated Don Qxiixote (1742). 

Jervis, Sir Joiin. See St Vincent (Earl). 

Jervise, Andrew (1820-78), Forfarshire anti- 
quary, was born and died at Brechin. 

Jespersen, Otto (1860-1943), born at Handers, 
professor of English at Copenhagen, wrote ex- 
cellent books on grammar, and invented an 
international language, Novial. 

Jesse, Edward (1780-1868), writer on natural 
history, born at Hutton Cranswick vicarage, York- 
shire, was successively secretary to Lord Dart- 
mouth, commissioner of hackney-coaches, and 
deputy surveyor-general of the royal parks and 
palaces. His books include Gleanings in Natural 
History (1832-35), An Angler's Rambles (1836), 
Scenes and Tales of Country Life (1844), Anecdotes 
of Dogs ( 1846), and Lectures on Natural History 
(1861) ; besides editions of Walton's Complete 
Angler , White’s Selborne , and Ritchie's Windsor 
Castle. See Mrs Houstoun’s Sylvanus Redivivus 
(1890). — His son, John Heneaqe Jesse (1815- 
1874), long a clerk in the Admiralty, wrote a series 
of court memoirs, George III. (1867) the best. 

Jessel, Sir George (1824-83), born in London, 
the son of a Jewish merchant, was called to the 
bar in 1847, and became Liberal M.P. for Dover 
(1808), Solicitor-general with a knighthood (1871), 
and then Master of the Rolls (1873-81). 

Jessopp, Augustus, D.D. (1828-1914), born at 
Cheshunt, studied at Cambridge, became head- 
master at Helston in 1855, and Norwich in 1859, 
and rector of Seaming, East Dereham, 1879-1911. 
Among his works are Arcady,for Better for JForse 
(1887) ; The Coming of the Friars (1888) ; Trials of 
a Country Parson (1890); Frivola (1896); One 
Generation of a Norfolk House (8d ed. 1918); Before 
the Great Pillage(l901 ) ; England's Peasantry (1914). 

Jovons, William Stanley, F.R.S., LL.D., 
born in Liverpool, 1st September 1S35, studied 
there and in London. Assayer to Sydney mint 
1854-69, in 1866 he became professor of Logic 
and Political Economy at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and in 1876-81 held the chair of Politi- 
cal Economy at University College, London. He 
was drowned 13th August 1882 whilst bathing at 
Bexhill, near Hastings. Jevons popularised the 
mathematical methods of Boole, and wrote Ele- 
mentary lessons in Logic (1870), Principles of 
Science (1874), Stiulics in Deductive Loaio (1880), 
aud Pure Logic and other Minor J For as (1890). 
To the Bcteuoe of political economy he con- 


tributed The Coal Question (1865), which led to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, and Theory 
of Political Economy (1871 ; 3d ed. 1888). See his 
Letters and Journals , edited by his wife (1886), 

Jewel, John, a father of English Protestantism 

born at Berrynarbor near Ilfracombe, 24th May 
1522, was educated at Barnstaple and at Merton 
and Corpus Colleges, Oxford. He was admitted 
B.A. in 1540, and early imbibed Reformed doc. 
trines. On Mary’s accession he went abroad 
(Frankfort, Strasburg, Zurich, Padua), but was 
appointed Bishop of Salisbury by Elizabeth In 
155§. His controversial ability soon made him 
one of the foremost churchmen of his age, as 
in his Apologia Ecdesice Anglicance (1562) against 
Rome. He died 22d September 1571. A collected 
edition of his works was published in 1609, as also 
by Ayre (Parker Soc. 1845-50) and Jelf (1847-48X 
See the Life of him by Le Bas (1835). 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, author from 1877 or 
many stories, was born at South Berwick, Maine, 

3d September 1849, and travelled much in 
Europe and America. She died 24th June 1909. 
See Life by F. O. Matthiessen (1929). 

Jewsbury, Geraldine Endsor (1812-80), 
author in 1845-59 of half a dozen novels, was 
born at Measham, Derbyshire, and from 1854 
lived at Chelsea, to be near the Carlyles. See 
her Letters to Mrs Carlyle , edited by Mrs Ireland 
(1892). — Her sister, Maria Jane (1800-33), wrott 
poetry, &c. ; married in 1832 an Indian chaplain, 
the Rev. W. Fletcher ; and died at Poona. 

Jex Blake, Thomas, D.D. (1832-1916), born in 
London, head-master of Rugby (1874-87), dean 
of Wells (1891-1910 ).— Sophia Jex Blake, M.D. 
(1840-1912), his sister, was a pioneer of women's 
medical education. See Life by Todd (1918). 

Jezreel, James Jershom, the name assumed by 
an ex-private, James White (1840-85), founder 
of the Southcottian sub-sect of * Jezre elites,* 
their headquarters Gillingham near Chatham. 

Jhering, Rudolf von (1818-92), jurist, was 
born at Aurich, and died at Gbttingen. See Life 
by Merkel (Jena, 1893). [Foir'iny.] 

Jimenez, Francisco. See Ximenes. 

Jim6nez, Juan Ram6n, Spanish elegiac poet, 
born at Moguer, 24th December 1881. [Hee~ 
may’neth .] 

Jinn ah. Mohammed Ali (1876-1947). was 
President of the Moslem League in India, and Gov- 
ernor-General of Pakistan after partition in 1947. 

Joachim, Joseph (1831-1907), violinist and 
composer, bom at Kitts ee near Presburg, first 
appeared in London in 1844. In 1869 he became 
director of the Berlin Cons erva tori um. See Life 
by Moser (1910) and his Letters . [Yo’ach-im.] 

Joan, Pope, a fabulous personage l ong be lieved 
to have filled the papal chair as J ohn ViH. about 
866-8. She was said to have been daughter of 
English parents, and boro at Mainz. 

Joan. See Edward the Black Prince. 

Joan of Arc (Fr. Jeanne d’Arc), the Maid of 
Orleans, was boro of poor parents, at Domremy, 
on the borders of Lorraine and Champagne, 6th 
January 1412. Her religious faith was ardent 
from her cradle; and she mourned with pas- 
sionate prayers and tears over the sorrows of 
France, until these prayers returned to her with 
form and sound as messages from heaven. And 
thus there gradually grew up within her the 
conviction tnat she naa been ohosen by God to 
do a special work of deliverance for her country. 
. At thirteen she first saw a light and heard a voice 
1 from heaven, and her terror disappeared as these 
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signs were repeatedly vouchsafed and became 
dear and familiar to her. Her story was at first 
laughed to scorn, but at last she succeeded in 
making her way to the Dauphin at Clu non (23d 
February 1429) and convincing him of her sin- 
cerity. She put on male dress and a suit ot 
white armour, mounted a charger, and at the 
head of some 4000 men advanced to aid Dunois 
in the relief of Orleans, which was beset by the 
English. On 29tli April she threw herself into 
the city, and by May 8 forced the English to raise 
the siege. Within a \yeek (June 12-19) they were 
swept lroni the principal positions on the .Loire. 
With resistless enthusiasm Joan urged on the 
weak-hearted Dauphin to his coronation, until 
She stood beside him at Reims, and with tears 
of ioy saluted him as king. Joan continued 
to accompany the French armies was Present 
in many conflicts, and was mortified by the 
failure to carry Paris. At length in May 1430 
she flung herself with a handful of men into 
Comptegne, then besieged by the forces of Bur- 
gundy ; and, driven back in a desperate sally, 
was taken prisoner, and sold to the English m 
November for 10,000 livres. At Rouen, the Eng- 
lish headquarters, she was arraigned before the 
spiritual tribunal of the Bishop of Beauvais, a 
creature of the English, as a sorceress and a 
heretic. After a long trial, disgraced by shameful 
brutality, she was found guilty of sacrilege, pro- 
fanation, disobedience to the ch ^ rcl b P rl f e » ™ ) 
idolatry. Tortured by alternate threats and 
promises, the bewildered girl at length declared 
that she submitted to the church, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Ulti- 
mately, after suffering many, indignities, on the 
charge that she had relapsed she was brought to 
the stake and burnt, May 39 , 1431. Her family 
obtained a revisal of her trial, and in 145 Q she 
was formally pronounced innocent byPopeCalix. 
tus III. ; in 1894 she was beatified, and m 1920 
St Joan’s full canonisation took place. Bee 
Qnicherat’s Procts de Jeanne d’ Arc (IS41-A9Y, works 
py Michelet, Ayroles (1890-1902), H. Waflon (7th 
ed. 1894), Mrs Olipliant (1896), Anatole France 
(trans. 1909), Andrew Lang (1908), Hanotaux 
(1911), Barr&s (1916), Sarolea (1918) J. M. 
Robertson (1926), Barrett (1931), and Bernard 
Shaw’s preface to his play St Joan (1924), 

loan or Joanna, of Navarre (c. 1370-1437), 
married in 1386 the Duke of Brittany, and in 
1403 Henry IV. of England. 

Joannes Damascene or Chrysorrhoas(c. 67 6- 
c. 754), a Greek theologian and hymn- writer of 
the Eastern Church, was born at Damascus, of a 
Christian family of distinction. He was carefully 
educated by the learned Italian inonk c °smas. 
He replied to the iconoclastic measures of Leo 
the Isaurian with two addresses in which he 
vigorously defended image- worship. His later 
years were spent in a monastery near Jerusalem. 
Here, ordained a priest, he wrote his hymns 
(some of them translated by Neale) and learned 
works. These include an encyclopaedia of .Chris- 
tian theology; treatises against superstitions, 
Jacobite and Monophysite heretics; koimlies, 
and Barlaam and Joasapli, now known to be a 
disguised version of the bf e of B «ddha. The 
first adequate edition of the works, that of 1712 
was reprinted in 1748, and is the basis of the 
edition in Migne’s Patrologia <1864> . See . Dr 

Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Ck ' 18 0 { 
Langen’s Johannes von Danwskus (1879), ana 
Lupton’s St John of Damascus (1882). 

Joash. See Athaliah* 


Job. The Book of Job was regarded by the 
Jews as strictly historical. In the Christian 
Church the view gradually obtained currency 
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(xxxii.-xxxvii.j are ueneveu tu uc a mtci 
tion. Job is assumed to have lived in the Patri- 
archal period, but the internal evidence points to 
the exile as the date of the book. 

Jocelin de Brakelond, a Benedictine monk at 
Bury St Edmunds, wrote a domestic chronicle of 
his abbey from 1173 to 1202, and died after 1212. 
The Chronica inspired Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

Jodelle, Etienne (1532-73), poet and dramatist, 
born of nobli family in Paris, was a member of 
the P16iade. 

Joffre, Joseph Jacques Cesaire, Marshal of 
France (1916), O.M. (1919), was born at Rivesaltes 
in 1852, entered the army in 1870, and rose to be 
French Chief of Staff (1914) and Commander-m- 
chief (1915). Silent, patient, mathematical he 
carried out a policy of attrition or nibbling 
I against the German invaders of France. In 
I 1917 he became president of the Allied \Var 
Council. In 1918 he was elected to the Acad 6 mie 
Fran^aise. He died 3d January 1931. 

Johannes Secundus, Jan Everts or Everaerts 
( 1611-36), Latin poet, born at The Hague, 
studied law at Bourges, and was secretary to the 
archbishop of Toledo, the bishop of Utrecht, and 
the emperor Charles V. His famous work is Basm. 

John, the Apostle, son of Zebedee and younger 
brother of James, was a Galilean fisherman, prob- 
ably a native of Bethsaida. Some have thought 
that his mother was Salome, who may have been 
the sister of the mother of J esus. Early tradition 
represents him as having been slain by the Jews, 
like his brother James. But from the time 01 
Justin (c. 150) he has been identified with the 
author of the Apocalypse, and from that ot 
Irenaeus (c. 175) he has been represented as spend- 
ing his closing years at Ephesus, and dying there 
at an advanced age, after having ^written the 
Apocalypse, the Gospel, and the three Epistles 
which bear his name. There are various theories 
of the authorship of these works. There are ex- 
pository works on the Johannine writings by 
Liicke (1820), Ewald (1861-62), Reuss (1879), 
A. E. Brooke (1912) ; also commentaries on the 
Gospel by Godet, Westcott, Holtzmann-Bauer, 
Wellhausen, Zahn, Loisy. 

John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, was 
the son of the priest Zacharias and Elizabeth the 
cousin of Mary, the mother of Jesus. He bap- 
tised and preached repentance and forgiveness 
of sins, denounced Herod Antipas for taking 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, and was 
flung into prison, where he was executed at the 
request of Salome, daughter of Herodias. 

John, the name of twenty-two popes, the dates 
of whose papacy were as follows — John I. (523- 
526)* 11.(633-5); 111.(560-73); TV. (640-2) ; V. 
(685^-6); VI. (701-5); VII. (705-7); VIII. (872-82); 
IX. (898-900) ; X. (914-28); XI. (931-6, see 
Marozia) ; XII. (955-64) ; XIII. (965-/2) ; XI\ . 
(983-4); XV. (985-96); XVI. (997-8) ; XJ II. 
(1003); XVIII. (1003-9); XIX. (1024^33); XXI. 
(not XX., because he included pope Joan among 
his predecessors, 1276-77); XXII. (1316-34); and 
XXIII. (1410-15). The following deserve some 
special notice John XII., the grandson of 
Marozia, was elected pope by the dominant party 
when only eighteen. The Emperor Otto in 963 
in a synod of the clergy caused sentence of 
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deposition for scandalous life to be p.onounced 
against him, and Leo VIII. to be elected in his 
stead. John drove out Leo next year; but his 
career was cut short by a dishonourable death. — 
John XXII., one of the most celebrated of the 
popes of Avignon, was born at Cahors in 1244, 
and elected in 1316. Attempting to carry out 
the vast policy of Gregory VII., he interposed 
his authority in the contest for the imperial 
crown between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria, supporting the latter and excommuni- 
cating liis rival. A long contest ensued both in 
Germany and Italy, where the Guelph or papal 
party was represented by Robert, king of Naples, 
and the Ghibelline by Frederick of Sicily. The 
latter was also excommunicated by John ; but in 
1327 Louis entered Italy, and, crowned at Milan 
with the iron crown, advanced upon Rome, ex- 
pelled the papal legate, and was crowned emperor 
by two Lombard bishops. He now caused the pope 
to be deposed on a charge of heresy and breach of 
fealty. When Louis returned to Germany, Gael- 
phic predominance at Rome was restored ; but 
John died at Avignon in 1334, having accumulated 
18,000,000 gold florins. 

John, surnamed Lackland, youngest of the five 
sons of Henry II., was born at Oxford, 24th 
December 1167. His father sent him to Ireland 
as governor in 1185, but his misconduct soon 
compelled his recall. He attempted to seize the 
crown during King Richard’s captivity in Austria ; 
but he was pardoned and nominated his succes- 
sor by his brother on his deathbed. John was 
crowned at Westminster, 27th May 1199, al- 
though Arthur (q.v.), son of John’s elder brother 
Geoffrey, was the rightful heir. On the Con- 
tinent Arthur was acknowledged and his claims 
were supported by Philip of France, whom, how- 
ever, in May 1200 John succeeded in buying 
off. In the same year he obtained a divorce 
from his cousin Hawisa of Gloucester, and mar- 
ried Isabel of Angouhhne. In the war in France 
Arthur was taken prisoner, and before Easter 
1203 was murdered by John’s orders. Philip at 
once marched against John, and captured city 
after city, until by March 1204 only a portion 
of Aquitaine was left to John. In 1205 John 
entered on his quarrel with the church, the 
occasion being a disputed election to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. In 1207 Innocent III. 
consecrated Stephen Langton, an English cardi- 
nal, and John declined to receive him. In 1208 
the kingdom was placed under an interdict. 
John retaliated by confiscating the property of 
the clergy who obeyed the interdict, and 
banished the bishops. He compelled the Scots 
king, William the Lyon, who had joined his 
enemies, to do him homage (1209), put down 
a rebellion in Ireland (1210), and subdued 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of Wales 
(12121. Meanwhile he had been excommunicated 
(1209), and now, in 1212, the pope issued a bull de- 
posing him, Philip being charged with the execu- 
tion of the sentence. John, finding his position 
untenable, was compelled to make abject submis- 
sion to Rome, agreeing (May 1218) to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the papacy, and to pay a 
thousand marks yearly as tribute. Philip, wrath- 
ful and disappointed, turned his forces against 
Flanders ; but the French fleet was surprised at 
Damme by the English, 800 vessels being captured, 
and 100 burned. In 1214 John made a campaign 
in Poitou, but it turned out ill, and he returned to 
enter on the struggle with his subjects. A demand 
by the barons, clergy, and people that John should 
keep his oath and restore the laws of Henry I, was 
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scornfully rejected. Preparations for war began 
on both sides. The army of the barons assembled 
at Stamford and marched to London ; they met 
the king at Runnymede, and on 15th June 1216 
was signed the Great Charter (Magna Charta) 
the basis of the English constitution. In August 
the pope annulled the charter, and the war broke 
out again. The first successes were all on the 
side of John, until the barons called over the 
French Dauphin to be their leader. Louis landed 
in May 1216, and John’s fortunes had become 
desperate, when he died at Newark, 19th Oct 

1216. See the histories of Pearson, Green, Stubbs 
Pauli, and Kate Norgate (1902). ’ 

John II., king of France, bom tn 1819. succeed 
his father, Philip VI., in 1350. In 1856 hT?m 
taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince at 
Poitiers and carried to England. After the treatv 
of Bretigny (1360) he returned home, leaving his 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, as a hostage ' and 
when the duke broke his parole, and escaped 
(1363), John chivalrously returned to London 
and died there 8th April 1364. * 

John, the blind king of Bohemia, son of 
Count Henry III. of Luxemburg (afterwards the 
Emperor Henry VII.), was born 10th August 
1296. Having married (1310) the heiress of 
Bohemia, he was crowned king in 1811. In the 
struggle between Austria and Bavaria for the 
imperial crown he gained a victory for the 
Bavarians at MUhldorf in 1322. In 1338-85 he 
was warring in Italy for the Guelph party. In 
1334 he married a Bourbon, became an ally of the 
French king, and fell at Cr4cy 26th August 1846. 
He had been blind since 1340. 

John IH. (1624-96), king of Poland, was the 
son of James Sobieski, Castellan of Cracow 
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russians 
at Pilawiecz, John took up amis, and became dis- 
tinguished for his valour, and tho dread of the 
Tatars and Cossacks. On 11th November 1678 
he defeated the Turks at Choczim, and was elected 
king of Poland, 21st May 1074. When the Turks 
besieged Vienna in 1083, John hastened thither 
and raised the siege by a great victory on 12th 
September. His subsequent undertakings against 
the Turks were not equally successful. See 
French Life by Salvandy (Cth ed. 1876> 

John of Austria, natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V. and Barbara Blomberg of Ratisbon 
was born there 24th February 1547. He was early 
brought to Spain, and after the death of his 
father was acknowledged by his half-brother 
Philip II. In 1570 he was sent with an army 
the Moors in Granada, whom he com- 

S rooted out of the country. On 7th 
r 1571, with the fleets of Spain, the pope, 
and Venice, he defeated the Turks in the great sea- 
fight of Lepauto. In 1578 he took Tunis, and 
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom for 
himself. But Philip, jealous of this design, sent 
him to Milan, and in 1676 as viceroy to the 
Netherlands. He sought to win the avour of 
the people by mildness ; hard pressed for a time 
by William the Silent, he with tne help of Parraa*a 
troops won the victory of Gembloux in I67t* 
Don John died at Namur, 1st Oot 1678, perhaps 

S oisoned. See monographs by Sir W, Stirllug- 
laxweil (1888) and LT Coloma (1912). * “ 8 

John of Beverley, St, born at Cherry Barton 
near Beverley, in 687 became Bishop of HexhanL 
in 706 of York, and died at Beverley in T21. 

John of Damascus. See Joannbs Dam a 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
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of Edward III., was born 24th June 1340 at Ghent 
/Fr Gand l In 1359 he married his cousin, 

Blanche of Lancaster, and was created duke in 
1362. She died in 1369, and in 1372 he married 
Constance, daughter of Pedro the Cruel of Cas- 
tile and assumed the title of king of Castile, 
though he failed by his expeditions to oust Ins 
rival Henry of Trastamare. Before his lather s 
death John became the most influential per- 
sonage in the realm, and was thought to be 
aiming at the crown. He opposed the clergy and 
protected Wyclifle. Young King Richard, dis- 
trusting him, sent him in 13S6 on another attempt 
to secure the crown of Castile ; and this time he 
secured a treaty for the marriage of Ins daughter 
Catharine to the future king of Castile. After 
his return to England (1389) he reconciled Richard 
to his (John’s) brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and by Richard was made Duke of Aquitaine, 
and sent on several embassies to France. He 
died 3d February 1399. On liis second wife s 
death lie had married in 1396 Ins mistress, 
Catharine Swvnford, by whom he had three sons, 
legitimated 7n V 39" from the eldest descended 
Henry VII. See work by Arnntage Smith (1904). 

John of Leyden (John Beuckelszoon, Beuckels, 
orBockhold)i born at Leyden in 1509, pandered 
about for some time as a journeyman tailor then 
settled in his native city as merchant and ^inn- 
keeper, and became noted as an orator. Turning 
Anabaptist, lie in 1534 came to Munster, .and, 
succeeding Matthiesen as head of the Anabap- 
tists, set up a ‘kingdom of Zion,’ w * t 'J*l ,0 .\ yKa, .V y 
and community of goods. In June 1535 the city 
was taken by the Bishop of M duster ; ; and John 

and his accomplices suffered death with circuin^ 
stances of fearful cruelty (Jan. 26, 1536). bee 
Baring Gould’s Historic Oddities (2d series, 1890). 

John o! Salisbury, bom at Salisbury, studied at 
Paris, and was clerk of Pope Eugemus III. I 
1176 he became bishop of Chartres. One 
most learned classical writers of the middie ages, 
he died in 1180. He wrote lives of Becket and 
Ansem Po ycraticus (ed. Webb 1909), Meta- 
f^icon tcd Webb 1929), Enthetieus, Bistona 
Pontifical is (ed. Poole 1927) and many etters 
See Studies by Schaarschmidt (1869), ana 

Webb (1932). _ . , 

John, Augustus, U.A. (1928; resigned 1938; 
re-elected 1940), O.M. (1942), painter, bom at 
Tenby In 1878, excels in portraiture. 

Johns Hopkins. See Hopkins. 

Johnson, Andrew, seventeenth present of 
the United States, was born of humble pa^eutage 
at Raleigh, N.O., December 29, 1808. In 1824 he 
went to Laurens, S.C., to work as a journeyman 
tailor, and in 1826 emigrated to Greenville, Ten* 
nessee. He served as alderman and mayor, in 
1835 and 1839 became a member of the legislature , 
in 1841 was elected to the state senate, an 
in 1843 to congress. In 1853 and 18o5 he wa 
chosen governor of Tennessee, and m 185i U S 
senator. After the breaking out of the ci\U 
war he became a leader of the Southern Union 
men, was made military governor of Tennessee 

(1862), and elected to the vice-presidency (March 

1865). On Lincoln’s assassination (14th April 
1865) he became president. He sought to carry 
nnt the (Snciliatory policy of his predecessor, 

hut the ms ass i nation £ ad provoked a revulsion 

of Dubli^linS »nd Johnson’s policy was de- 
Sounced as evincing disloyal sympathies Soon 
a majority of congress were opposing Ins 
policy, °and while he urged the remission of 
Southern representatives, the majority insist d 


that the Southern states should be kept foi 
a period under military government. Johnson 
vetoed the congressional measures; anu congress 
passed them over his veto. Finally, his removal 
of Secretary Stanton from the war department 
precipitated a crisis. Johnson claimed the right 
to change his ‘constitutional advisers, and in 
return he was charged with violation of the 
‘Tenure of Office Act,’ in doing so without the 
consent of the senate. He was impeached and 
brought to trial, but acquitted. He retired from 
office in March 1869. Elected to the senate in 
Jan. 1876, he died 31st July of tliat yean See 
works bv Foster (1867), Hughes (1893), Dewitt 
(1903) C. R Hall (1916), L. P. Stryker (1929). 

Johnson, Esther. See Swift. 

Johnson, Lionel Pioot (1867-1902), poet and 
critic, was born at Broadstairs. Ho wrote on 
Thomas Hardy. See his Poetical Works (1915). 

Johnson, Richard Mentor (1781-1850), vice- 
president of the United States was a meinbcr of 
congress in 1807-19, of the U.b. senate till 1829 
and of congress till 1837. He served with great 
bravery in the war with Britain »n 1812-13. in 
1837-41 he was vice-president under Van Bnren. 

Johnson, Samuel, born at Lichfield, Septem- 
ber 18, 1709, was the son of a second-hand hook- 
seller All through life he was of indolent 
habits * but his quickness of apprehension and 
his strength of memory were amazing, and so 
during his school-days at Lichfield and Stour- 
bridge he became a prodigy of learning. In 
1728 he went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where a Latin translation of Pope’s Messiah 

ios worth* «?h.q« 1 tahed hi" situation."' Visit£g 

Rirmin^harn in search of employment, lie pro 

duced an abridged translation of Lobos ojgj 

ta Abvssinia. In 1735, his fortunes being at their 
to Abyssinia. - ’ d n w idow of a Binning- 

^n nieker aged fortykix. Sim brought him 

fsnn nart of which seems to have been lost 
by the insolvency of an attorney He again 
attempted schoolmastering at Edial Hall, near 
Lichfield, but was unsuccessful. In 1737, ">tn a 
traeedv and twopence-halfpenny m Ins pocket, 
he caine up along with his Edial pupil, Garrick, 
to London ; later in the year he fetched Mrs 
Johnson. It is certain he had a terrible struggle 
to make a living. But he bore all with 
splendid courage. Meanwhile, in spite of circum- 
stances he was becoming the foremost writer 
of his time, and was already obtaining an influ- 
ence^ dS? to something more than liis writings 
—the force and the nobility of his character. In 

1738 he became a regular contributor to the 

Gentleman's Magazine , and from November 1740 
to February 1743 he wrote the debates in parlia- 
ment publtahed under the title of The Senate oj 
Lillivut In 1738 he published his London , 
an adaptation of Juvenal, a poem between 
whose lines may be read the piteous _ story of 
the harsh experiences he was undergoing. 

1747 he published bis proposal of a new Dm- 
tionarv of the English Language. It was para- 
S indeed that one in bis starv.ng pos.tion 
should undertake a task so gigantic and so un 
remunerative. But it was not only undertaken, 
but achieved. During the years mainly devoted 
to the Dictionary he produced also 
Human Wishes , a yet more brilliant ^adapution 
of Juvenal, and also the series of essays called 
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The Rambler , in which his genius showed to less 
advantage. In 1752, just after he had concluded 
The Rambler t his wife died, and his grief was pro- 
found and enduring. In 1759 his mother 
died. In the same year he wrote his prose 
tale of Abysinnla, Rasselas, in the evenings of a 
single week. Rasselas lias been described as but 
a prose edition of the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
In 1758 he again attempted the periodical essay, 
adopting The Idler for his title. During all these 
years he performed also much hack work. Yet, 
for all his efforts, he was more than once arrested 
for debt. At last, in 1762, he was relieved from 
his penury by the bestowal upon him by the 
crown of a pension of £300 a-year. And for the 
last twenty-two years of life he lived in what was 
comparative affluence. In the London of that 
day he filled a unique position. He was a sort 
of literary monarch. In 1703 Boswell became 
his eager and faithful follower. It is mainly 
to him that we owe our intimate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the great man— his in- 
satiable tea -drinking and love of late hours; 
his slovenliness in dress and strange gesticu- 
lations ; his physical strength and courage ; 
his antipathy to Scotsmen, and love of Lon- 
don streets ; his insensibility to music and 
painting; his hearty old Toryism, hatred of 
Whigs, and honest old-fashioned patriotism ; his 
reverence for the church, and his sincere religion 
yet strange shrinking from death ; his abhorrence 
of all false sentimentality, and rigid truthful- 
ness ; his delight in conversation, his marvel- 
lous dexterity in retort, and his frequent brow- 
beating of his antagonists. In 1764 the famous 
club known as the Literary Club was formed, 
and Johnson was amongst its original members. 
Probably in 1765 Johnson made the acquaintance 
of Mr Thrale and his sprightly wife, who did 
much to make his life bright and happy for more 
than sixteen years. In 1773 Boswell persuaded 
him to visit Scotland and the Hebrides, which 
was perhaps the most striking event of his later 
years. His Journey to the Hebrides and his Lives 
of the Poets are the only works of any importance 
belonging to this time of his kingship. Mean- 
while, liis social circle began to be sadly invaded. 
Goldsmith died in 1774, Garrick in 1779, Beau- 
clerk in 1780, and Mr Thrale in 1781. In 1784 
Mrs Thrale married Piozzi, an Italian musician 
and Catholic, and Johnson’s displeasure at what 
he considered a degrading step dissolved their 
friendship. In 1783 Johnson suffered a paralytic 
stroke. He rallied to some extent ; but in the 
following year dropsy and asthma attacked him. 
By November there was but little hope of his 
recovery. He died December 13, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. As a writer, he 
was rather of an age than for all time. His 
greatest interest for us is that he so exactly 
represents the current ideas of his age. He never 
fully expressed himself in literature. And we 
should never have known his real greatness but 
for Boswell’s masterly reports of his conversa- 
tions. The best edition of his works is that pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1825. See the article Boswell, 
the Life by Sir J. Hawkins (1787), and Boswell's 
Life of Johnson ed. Birkbeck Hill (6 vols. 1887; 
new ea. by L. F. Powell, 1934); essays by Arthur 
Murphy, Macaulay, Carlyle, Raleigh ; Macaulay's 
article in the Encyclopaedia Rritannica (1856) ; 
Birkbeck Hill’s Dr Johnson , his Friends and his 
Critics (1878), his edition of the Letters (1892), 
and his Johnsonian Miscellanies (1897) ; Sir Leslie 
Stephen's sketch (1878) ; a book by Klngsmill 
(1934); Roade's Johnsonian Gleanings (1909 ct 


8eg.); French Journals of Mrs Thrale and Dr 

C Johnson, ed. Tyson and Guppy (1932); Some uZ 
lished Letters , ed. Waugh (1932). See Fannv 
ney a Diary , Mrs Piozzi 's Autobiography. Mn 

xfaXontr (1884)> w - *■ C0W ^ 

Johnson, Sir Willi am (1715-74), born in Count* 
Down, in 1738 went to America, and as a fur- 
trader acquired great influence with the R«| 
Indians, whom he led often against the French! 
His third wife (or mistress) was a Mohawk girl 
In 1755 he was created a baronet. See Griffis’s 
Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations (1891). 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, born in Kentucky 
3d February 1803, served in the U.S. army until 
1834. In 1836 he joined the army of Texas, and 
became its head, and in 1838 war secretary of 
Texas. He served in the Mexican war under 
General Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pay. 
master in the U.S. army. In 1858 he brought 
the Mormon rebellion to an end. As brigadier- 
general he commanded in Utah and on the Pacific 
until 1861, when he passed over to the South. 
Appointed to the command of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, he fortified Bowling Green, and held 
the Northern array in check until Feb. 1862 
when he retreated to Nashville and later to 
Corinth, Mississippi. Here he concentrated 
50,000 men, with which force he attacked Grant 
at Shiloh, 6tli April 1862. The National army 
was surprised, and the advantage lay with the 
Confederates till Johnston was mortally wounded. 
Next day Grant’s supports came up, and the 
Confederates, now under Beauregard, were driven 
back to Corinth. See Life by his son (1878). 

Johnston, Alexander Keith, LL.D. (1804-711 
was born near Penicuik, and died at Ben Rhyd- 
diug. His National Allas (1843) procured him 
the appointment of Geographer Royal for Scot- 
land. Other works are a Physical Atlas (1848) 
and the famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases 
of astronomy, &c., a physical globe, and a gazet- 
teer. — His son, Alexander Keith, born in Rdin- 
burgh, 24th Nov. 1844, also wrote geographic! 
works. He joined an exploring expedition to 
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was appointed 
leader of the Royal Geographical Society's ex- 
pedition to East Africa. He died between the 
Coast and Lake Nyasa, 28th June 1879, andflis 
work was taken up by Joseph Thomson. 

Johnston, or Jonston, Arthur (1587-16411 
physician and humanist, born at Caskieben, 
Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D. at Padua in 1610, 
and visited many seats of learning. He practised 
medicine in France, whence his fame as a Latin 
poet spread over Europe. About 1625 he was 
appointed physician to King Charles I. Jlie 
famous translation of the Psalms of David into 
Latin verse was published at Aberdeen in 1087. 
He helped to bring out the Delitice Poetarum 
Scotomm hvjus fEvi (1637), to which he also 
contributed notable poems. In 1687 he became 
rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, but his avoca- 
tions as court physician kept him mainly in 
England. He died suddenly at Oxford in 1641. 
See works ed. by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-951 
Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton (1858-19271 
born at Kenning tou, London, from 1879 travelled 
in A flic a, and wrote on the Congo, xoology, Ac., 
besides novels and The Story of My Life Jp.928). 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., he held various high offices in 
Central Africa. See Life by his brother (1929). 

Johnston. Jambs Finlay Weir (1796-1855), 
agricultural chemist, was humbly bom at Paisley, 
and studied at Glasgow and at Stockholm (under 
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Berzelius). In 1S33 he became reader m chemis- 
try and mineralogy at Durham, and there he 
died * but he resided chiefly in Edinburgh. He 
published Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (1842 ; 

17th ed. 1894), Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology (1844 ; over 50 editions) and Chemistry 
of Common Life (1854 ; new ed. by Church, 18 7 9). 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston, born m Vir- 
ginia. 3d February 1807, graduated at Weut 
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became cap- 
tain of engineers in 1S40, served in the war 
with Mexico, and in 1800 was quarter-master- 
general. He resigned in 1801 to enter the Con- 
federate service, and as brigadier-general took 
command of the army of the Shenandoah. He 
supported Beauregard at the tirst battle of Bull 
Run, in 1802 was disabled by a wound, m 1803 
failed to relieve Vicksburg, and in 1804 stub- 
bornly contested Sherman’s progress towards 
Atlanta, but, being steadily driven hack, was 
relieved of liis command. In February ISOj Lee 
ordered him to 1 drive back Sherman ; but lie 
had only a fourth of the Northern generals 
strength. On Lee’s surrender lie accepted the 
same terms, afterwards engaged in railway and 
insurance business, was elected to congress , in 
1877, was a U.S. commissioner of railroads, and 
died at Washington, 21st March 1891. See his 
Narrative (1874), and Life by Johnson (1891). 

Johnstone, Family of, takes its surname from 
the lordship of Johnstone in Annandale, Dum- 
friesshire. In former days it was one of the most 
powerful and turbulent clans ot the west Borders, 
and was at constant feud with its neighbours, 
especially the Maxwells. Of three branches, 
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of Wester- 
hall. and Johnston of Hilton and Caskieben 
in Aberdeenshire, the first, which retained the 
ancient patrimony, was ennobled by Charles I., 
and became successively Lords Johnstone of Loch- 
wood, Earls of Hartfell, and Earls and Marquises 
of Annandale. These titles, being limited toheirs- 
male, became dormant in 1792. Both the Houses 
of Westerhall and Caskieben have the rank of 
baronet, and a branch of the foriner was in ISbl 
raised to the peerage as Baron Derwent, bee 
work by C. L. Johnstone (1889). 

Johnstone, George W. £849-1901), Scottish 
landscape-painter, born at Giamis was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 18S3, an R.S.A. m 189o. 

Johnstone, James, Chevalier de (1719- 
r 1800) the son of an Edinburgh merchant, as 
Prince Charles Edward’s aide-de-wmp foug it 

Pnlloden and then taking service with the 
French, was’prese’nt at the capture 0 f L° u 
and the capitulation of Quebec. Sw lus Memoirs 
(new tr. from French, 3 vols. Ab. 1870 ' 71) * 

Johnstone, William Borthwick (1804-68), 

historical and landscape g a ‘ u ^ er, iu el 1 o 4 t ? 1 was 
A. R.S.A. in 1840, and an R.S.A. in 1848, was 

born and died in Edinburgh. 

Joinville, Franqois Ferdinand d Orleans, 

Prince de (1S18-1900), bom at Neuilly, the 

third son of Louis Philippe, served m the 

French navy from 1834 to 1848, and was on 

McClellan’s staff during the Virginian campaign 

(1862); in 1886 he was again expelled from France. 

See his Vieux Souvenirs (1894 ; Eng. trans. 1896). 

Joinville, Jean, Sire de, was born in 1224 
and became s^nechal to the Count of Champagne 
and king of Navarre Betook partui the un- 
fortunate crusade of Louis IX. (1248-54), re 
turned with him to France and lived thereafter 
partly at court, partly on lus estates. He died 
11th July 1319. At Acre in 1250 he composed a 


Christian manual, his Credo ; and throughout th* 
crusade he took notes of events and wrote down 
his impressions. When almost eighty he under- 
took his delightful Vie de Saint Louis (1309). His 
style conforms closely to his character : it is 
veracious, flowing, naive, often singularly ex- 
pressive. The best edition is by N. de Wailly 
11874). See works by Didot (1S70) and Delaborde 
(1S95) • trails, by Marzials (1908). [Zhwanff-veel. 1 

V l \ 1 Hi l. 


J6kai, Maurus, Hungarian novelist, born 19th 
February 1825 at komorn, was an active partisan 
of the Hungarian struggle in 1848. Besides 
dramas, humorous essays, poems, &c., he nas 
written novels and romances, good examples or 
which are The Turks in Hungary (1852), 1 he Mag- 
yar Nabob (1853), and its continuation /oUan 
Karpathy (1854), The New La mllonl (18b2), Black 
Diamonds (1S70), The Romance of i} ic Coming 
Century (1873), The Modern Midas (18/5) The 
Comedians of Life (1876), God is One (18m), The 
White-Woman of Lcutschau (18S4), and 1 he G'psy 
Baron (1885); several of them have been translated 
into English. A jubilee edition in 100 volumes 
was published in 1894. J6kai was editor of several 
newspapers, and conspicuous as a Liberal parlia- 
mentarian. He died May 1904. [Yokoy.) 

Jolly, Alexander, D.D. (1756-1838), from 1798 
Episcopal bishop of Moray, was born at Stone- 
haven, and lived and died ^ Fraserburgh See 

the Life of him by the Rev. W. W alker (1874). 

Jomini, Henri, Baron (1779-1869), born at Pay- 
erne in Vaud, after commanding a Swiss battalion 
attached himself to Ney, to whom lie became chief 
of staff; he was created baron alter the peace ot 
Tilsit He attracted Napoleon’s notice by Ins 
Traite des Grandcs Operations Militanes : (1804). 

He distinguished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns, and during the retreat from Uussi ta ; 
but, offended at his treatment by Napoleon, he 
entered the Russian service (1814), and fought 
against Turkey (1828). He wrote a great history 
of the wars of the Revolution (1806), a Life of 
Napoleon (1827), and a Precis * 

(1830). See works by Lecomte (3d ed. 1888) and 
Sainte-Beuve (new ed. 1881). IZho-mee-nee.] 
Jommelli, Niccol6 (1714-74), operatic com- 
poser, was born at Aversa, and died at Naples. 

Jonah is the name of a prophet mentioned in 2 
Kings, xiv. 25 ; but the Book of Jonah, which is 
not a prophecy but a poetical narrative, does riot 
claim to have been written by him, and seems to 
belong to the post-exilic period. 

Jonas, Justus (1493-1555), professor at Witten- 
berg, pastor at Halle and Coburg, and super- 
intendent at Eisfeld, sided with Luther m the 
Reformation. See monograph by Pressel (1»63). 

Jones, Charlotte (1768-1847), miniaturist. 
Jones, Ebenezer, poet, born at Islington, 20th 
January 1820, was brought up in the strictest 
sect of the Calvinists, but at thirteen was writing 
verses. In 1837 lie was forced by his father s long 
illness to turn clerk in a City warehouse ; his 

hours were eight to eight six days a week. Yet 

he published his Studies of Sensation audEvent 
(1843), poems ‘ full of the very essence of poetry, 
and admired by such poets as Browning and 
Rossetti. But the world ejected them, and he 
published no more, save a pamphlet* on the Land 
Monopoly (1849), which anticipated Henry George 
by thirty years in proposing to nationalise the 
land. In 1844 he married, miserably, the niece of 
Edwin Atherstone ; and he died at Brentwood, 

14th September I860. See th /| e ® R art i^? s tw o 
Watts -Dunton in Athenceum (1878), and %\\Q 
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notices by Sumner Jones (elder brother of the 
poet, and a poet himself) and W. J. Linton prefixed' 
to a reprint of the Studies (1879). 

Jones, Edward (1777-1837), founder in 1800 of 
the Welsh Wesleyan Methodists, was born near 
Ruthin, and died at Leek. 

Jones, Edward Burne. See Burne-Jones. 

Jones, Ernest, Chartist poet, the son of Major 
Jones, equerry to the Duke of Cumberland, 
afterwards king of Hanover, was born at Berlin, 
25th January 1819, and came to England in 1838. 
In 1841 he published his romance, The Wood 
Spirit , was called to the bar in 1844, and next 
year became leader of the Chartist movement, 
issuing The Labourer , Notes of the People , and The 
Peoples Paper , and resigning nearly £2000 per 
annum, left to him on condition that he should 
abandon the Chartist cause. For his part in the 
Chartist proceedings at Manchester in 1848 he 
got two year^ solitary confinement, and in 
prison composed an epic, The Revolt of Hindostan. 
After his release he wrote Tne Battleday (1855), 
The Painter of Florence and The Emperor's Vigil 
(1856), and Beldagon Church and Corayda (1860). 
He made several vain efforts to enter parliament, 
and only three days before his death, Jan. 26, 
1869, gained a test-ballot for Manchester. 

Jones, Harry, author of Holiday Papers, East 
and I Vest Lo)idon , Prince Boohoo, &c. , was born 
8tli Dec. 1823, graduated from St John’s College, 
Oambridge, in 1846, and from 1873 held London 
incumbencies, with a prebend of St Paul’s (1880). 
He died 30th September 1900. See his Fifty 
Years (1895). 

Jones, Henry (1831-99), as ‘Cavendish' pub- 
lished many books on whist and other games. 

Jones, Henry Arthur (1851-1929), playwright, 
born at Grandborough, Bucks, was in Business 
till 1878, when Only Round the Corner was pro- 
duced at Exeter. His first great hit was a melo- 
drama, The Silver King (1882). To it succeeded 
Saints and Sinners (1884), Rebellio7is Susan (1894), 
The Philistines (1895), The Liars (1897), 'The Ma- 
noeuvres of Jane (1898), Mrs Dane's Defence (1900), 
Mary Goes First (1913), and other clever comedies. 
See Life and Letters by his daughter (1930). 

Jones, Inigo, architect, born in London 15th 
July 1578, studied landscape-painting in Italy, 
and from Venice introduced the Palladian style 
into England. In Denmark, whither he went 
on his way home, he is said to have designed the 
palaces of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg. In 1G04 
James I. employed him in arranging the masques 
of Ben Jonson ; in 1613-14 he revisited Italy, and 
on his return was appointed surveyor-general of 
the royal buildings. He died in Somerset House, 
21st June 1652. See Life by Cunningham (1848), 
and Loftie’s Inigo Jones and Wren (1893). 

Jones, Owen (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was 
all his life a London furrier, but early developed 
a taste for Welsh poetry. His Myvyrian Archai - 
ology of Wales (1801-7 ; new ed. 1870) is a col- 
lection of poetic pieces dating from the 6tli to the 
14th century. — His son, Owen Jones (1809-74), 
art-decorator, was superintendent of works for 
the London Exhibition of 1851, and director of 
decorations for the Crystal Palace. He published 
PHnciplcs regulating the Employment of Colour 
(1853), Grammar of Ornament (1850), &c. 

Jones, Paul, was born at Arbigland, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 6tli July 1747, the son of a gar- 
dener, John Paul. Apprenticed as sailor-bov, 
ho made several voyages to America, and in 


1773 inherited a property In Virginia, having 
meanwhile for five years been mate on a 
slaver ; about the same date he assumed the 
name of Paul Jones. When the American con- 
gress in 1775 resolved to fit out a naval force he 
offered his services. In April 1778, visiting the 
British coast in a brig of eighteen guns, he per- 
formed some daring exploits, including a descent 
on the Solway. The year after, as commo- 
dore of a small French squadron displaying 
American colours, he threatened Leith, and on 
23d September fought off Flamborough Head a 
desperate engagement, in which he captured two 
British men-of-war. Louis XVI. created him a 
Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit. In 
1788 he entered the Russian service, and as rear- 
admiral of the Black Sea fleet served against 
Turkey. He died at Paris, 18th July 1792. 
Laughton says he was a thorough seaman, and 
Of the most determined and ferocious courage, 
bub of excessive vanity and detestable moril 
character. See Lives by Sherburne (1825), Mac- 
kenzie(1841), Brady (1900), Buell (1900); Life and 
Letters , by Mrs de Koven (1914); also Sir J. K. 
Laughton’s Studies in Naval History (1887). 

Jones, Richard (1779-1851), playwright and 
light comedian, was bom, a builder’s son, at 
Birmingham, and himself bred for an architect. 

Jones, Thomas Rymer (1810-80), zoologist, 
from 1836 to 1874 a professor in London. 

Jones, William (1726-1800), ‘of NaylandJ 
Suffolk, from 1777 its perpetual curate, was born 
at Lowick, Northants. See Life prefixed to his 
High Church theological Works (12 vols. 1801). 

Jones, Sir William, orientalist, was born In 
London, 28th September 1746, and from Harrow 
passed in 1764 to University College, Oxford, 
where his remarkable attainments attracted at- 
tention. In 1765 he became tutor to the son ot * 
Earl Spencer ; in 1774 was called to the bar ; and 
in 1776 became Commissioner of Bankrupts, pub- 
lishing meanwhile a Persian Grammar (1772) 
Latin Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry (1774)' 
and a translation of seven ancient Arabic poems 
(1780). In 1783 he obtained a judgeship in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, and was 
knighted. He at once devoted himself to San- 
skrit, whose startling resemblance to Latin and 
Greek he was the first to point out in 1787. He 
established the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784), 
and was its first president. He had finished Ws 
translation of Sakuntala , the Hitopadesa t parts of 
the Vedas, and Manu, when he died at Calcutta, 
27th April 1794. See Memoirs by Lord Telgn- 
mouth appended to his works (9 vols. 1799-1804). 

Jonson, Ben, dramatist, was born at Westmin- 
ster in 1572, son of a minister perhaps of Annan- 
dale descent. He was educated at Westminster 
under and at the cost of Camden, but It 1 b unlikely 
that he was ever at Cambridge. His mother was 
remarried to a master-bricklayer; and for a 
while Ben followed the craft of his step-father, 
but went off to serve as a soldier in the Low 
Countries. After a short stay abroad he returned 
and ‘ betook himself to his wonted studies. 1 He 
married (between 1592 and 1595) and had children, 
but long lived away from his wife. We first hear 
of Jonson’s connection with the stage in 1597, 
but he had doubtless been at work previously 
both as actor and dramatist. In 1598 Every Man 
in his Humour and The Case is Altered were pro- 
duced. Every Afan out of his Humour (1599). a 
somewhat tedious play, was followed by Cynthws 
Revels (1600) and The Poetaster (1601). Sab| 
sequent productions were Sqjanus, a tragedy 
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fl»« cvnical Volpone , or the Fox (1605); 
fi? e ° MS Epimne, or the Silent Woman (1609) ; 
ne Alct^nist (1610), l.is masterpiece; CaMi ne 
H611V and the lively Bartholomew Fair (1614). 

The Devil is an Ass (1616) and 'i7ie Staple of News 
H626) are of smaller account. The New Inn 
( 1629 - 30 ) was not successful on the stage, but 

contains some of the poet’s most eloquent writing. 

The latest comedies were The Magnetic Lady 
nett) and A Tale of a Tub (1633). A delight ul 
nastoral play, The Sad Shepherd , was left un- 
finished. Ben Jonson’s masques are of singular 
beauty. He was one of the most learned men 
of bis age, and he lavished all the stores of h s 

knowledge on these entertainments; but his 
sprightliness of fancy and fertility of invention 
matched his learning. The mechanism was pro- 
vided by Inigo Jones, with whom lie frequently 
quarrelled, and who finally ousted Jonson from 
court favour. Jonson also wrote many elegies, 
epistles, love- poems epigrams, and e P*t»plis. 
a song-writer he had few equals. Of his songs 
the most popular is ‘Drink to me only with thine 
eyes;’ but many of the lyrics m his plays and 
masques are equally charming. His prose Dis- 
eocenes are distinguished by admirable judgment 
and unaffected purity of diction. Hi 1612 lie 
visited France, and in 1618-19 trudged to and 
back from Scotland where he stayed with Drum- 
mond of Hawtliornden (q.v.). In 1628 lie was 
paralysed. His sufferings were intensified by 
do vert v * but he found patrons in King Charles 
and the Earl of Newcastle. He died 6tli August 
1637, and was buried at Westminster Abbey, 
where the slab over his grave was inscribed, O 
rare Ben Jonson!’ His works were edited by 
William Gifford (1816 ; new ed. 1875, with notes 
by Cunningham), and by Herford and Simpson 
(Life, 1925). See also Lives by J. A. Symonds 
(1886). Gregory Smith (1919), Swinburne s Study 
(1890), Castelain’s Ben Jonson , l Homme et 
VCEuvre (1907), Palmer’s Ben Jonson (1934). 

Jdnsson, Einar, sculptor, born in Iceland in 
1874, studied at Rome and Copenhagen, and 
created a reputation for himself by the inde- 
pendence, realism, and grandeur of his works 
The Outlaw/ * Evolution, New Life, &c.). 
Jordaens, Jakob (1593-1678), who was born and 
died at Antwerp, ranks next to Rubens amongst 
Flemish painters. He excelled in humorous scenes 
of Flemish life, and painted also scriptural and 
mythological subjects. [P or’ dahnss .] 

Jordan, Camille (1771-1821), Liberal politician, 
wasbOTn at Lyons, and died in Paris. [Zhor-donP 
Jordan, Mbs Dorothea (whose real name was 
Bland), actress, was born near Waterford in 1/ 62. 
She made her d6but in Dublin (1777), soon 
became popular, and in 1782 obtained an engage- 
ment from Tate Wilkinson at Leeds. She ap- 
peared at Drury Lane in The Country r Giri in 
October 1785, and in a few days had bewitched 
the town. For nearly thirty years it was in the 
rdles of romps and boys that she mainly kept 
her hold on the public. In 1790 commenced her 
connection with the Duke ofClarepce .afterwards 
William IV., which endured until 1811. Alter 
playing in London and in the provinces until 
1814, she is said to have been compelled to retire 
to France for a debt of £2000 She certainly lived 
in apparent poverty at St Cloud, and died 5th 
Tnl v 1810 In 1831 King William made her 
eldest son Earl of Munster. See hooks by Boaden 
(1831), Sergeant (1913), Jerrold (1914). 

Jordan, Rudolf ( 1810-87), painter of fisher- 
folk, was born at Berlin, and died at Dllsseldorf . 


Jordan, Wilhelm ( 1819 - 1904 ), poet and pros®, 
writer, born at Insterburg. [ Yor-dahn .] 

Jordanes, wrongly Jornandes, born about 
500, was first a notary at the Ostrogoth court in 
Italy, but became a monk, and finally Bishop 
of Crotona. He wrote two historical works in 
Latin— De Regnorum ac Temporum Succession, a 
compendium of history from the creation to 552 
a.d., and De Getarum Origine et Rebus Gestis 
(Eng. trans. with introd. by Mierow, 1915), which, 
based on the earlier work (now lost) of the 
Roman Cassiodorus, is our only source of in- 
formation about much connected with the Goths. 

Jorgensen, Jorgen, ‘ King of Iceland,’ the son 
or a Copenhagen watchmaker, was born in 1779. 

On 21st June 1809, having previously visited Ice- 
land as interpreter, he arrived at Reykjavik in 
an armed London merchantman. But all trade 
being prohibited by the laws of the island, a few 
days afterwards he landed and seized the gover- 
nor. He then proclaimed the independence of 
Iceland, ‘under English protection,’ and appro- 
priated all he could lay his hands on for the 
•state chest.’ On 9th August his reign was 
brought to an abrupt termination by the arrival 
of a British sloop of war, and lie was carried to 
England. He lived in London for some years, 
but was convicted of robbery in 1820, and trans- 
ported to Tasmania. [Yur* gen-sen.] 

Jortin, John, D.D. (1698-1770), the son of a 
Huguenot refugee, born in London, became a pre-1 
bendary of St Paul’s and archdeacon of London. 
His chief works are Miscellaneous Observations 
upon Authors , Ancient ? aiid ^ Modern (1731-32) ; 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History (l»51-o3), Lift 
of Erasmus (1758-60) ; and Tracts (1790). 

Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel. His being sold into Egypt and Ins 
ultimate rise to power there are recorded m 
Genesis.— Joseph, husband of the Virgin, a car- 
penter at Nazareth, appears last in the gospel 
history when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke, ih 
43 ) • he is never mentioned during Ins ministry, 
and may be assumed to have been already dead 
—Joseph of Arimathea, a rich Israelite win 
went to Pilate and begged tlie body of Jesus, 
burying it in his own rock-hewn tomb.— Joseph, 
one of the two persons chosen as worthy to till 
the vacant place of Judas among the Twelve. 

Joseph I. (1678-1711), succeeded his father 
Leopold I. as emperor of Germany in 1705. He 
granted privileges to the Protestants, and, in 
alliance with Britain, prosecuted successfulythe 
war of the Spanish succession against I ranee.— 
Joseph II , emperor of Germany, son of Francis 
I. and Maria Theresa, was born 13 th Mai ch 1741. 
In 1764 he was elected king of the Romans, and 
after his father’s death (1765) emperor of Germany , 
but until his mother’s death (1780) his power was 
limited to the command of the army and the 
direction of foreign affairs Although he failed 
to add Bavaria to the Austrian dominions (1777 
7Q and aeain in 1785), lie acquired Galicia, Lodo- 
merfa and Zips, at the first partition of Poland 
in 1772 ; and in 1780 he appropriated great -part 
of Passau and Salzburg. As soon as he found 
himself in full possession of the government of 
Austria he declared himself independent of the 
pope and prohibited the publication of any new 
papal bulls without l.is placet. The continued 

publication of the bul ’ s . ‘ Y n J geI H„ US =„™ressed 
Cana Domini’ was prohibited. He suppressea 

700 convents, reduced the number of tae regula 

clergy from’ 63,000 to £. 000 , probib^d papal 

dispensations as to marriage, and in L81 puD- 
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Hahed the Edict of Toleration for Protestants and 
Greeks. He also abolished serfdom, reorganised 
taxation, and curtailed the feudal privileges of the 
nobles. In 1788 he engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with Turkey ; and the vexation caused by 
this, and by revolts in his dominions, hastened 
his death, 20th February 1790. See works by 
Brunner 11868-85), Lustkandl (1881), Nosinich 
(1885), Schlitter (1894-1900), J. F. Bright (1897) ; 
S. K. Padover (1934), E. Benedikfc (1936); and 
The Cambridge Modern History, vol. vi. 

Joseph, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 

Joseph, PiiRE (1577-1638), Richelieu’s alter ego, 
the * Grey Eminence,’ Francois ie Clerc du Trem- 
blay, nobly born in Paris, from a soldier turned 
Capuchin in 1599. See books by Fagniez (Paris, 
1893-94), Aldous Huxley (1941). 

Josephine, Marie Rose, empress of the French, 
daughter of Count Tascher de la Pagerie, was 
born in Martinique, 23d June 1763, and in 1779 
married there the Vicomte de Beauharnais (q.v.). 
In 1796, two years after his execution, she married 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and accompanied him in his 
Italian campaign, but soon returned to Paris 
and gratified to the full her pleasure-loving in- 
stincts. At Malmaison, and afterwards at the 
Luxembourg and the Tuileries, she attracted 
round her the most brilliant society of France, 
and contributed not a little to the establishment 
of her husband’s power. But her marriage prov- 
ing unfruitful was dissolved 16th December 
1809. Josephine retained the title of empress, 
and, if allowed, would have rejoined Bonaparte 
after his fall. She died at Malmaison, 24th May 
1814. See works by Aubenas (1859), Sergeant 
(1908), M6nevai (trans. 1912), Turquan (trans. 

1913), Geer (1925), Wilson (1930). 

Josephus, Flavius, Jewish historian, was born 
at Jerusalem in 37 a.d., the son of a priest, while 
his mother was descended from the Asmonean 
princes. His acquirements in Hebrew and Greek 
literature soon drew public attention upon him, 
and he became conspicuous amongst the Phari- 
sees, the national party, at twenty -six being 
chosen delegate to Nero. When the Jews rose 
in their last and fatal insurrection against the 
Romans, Josephus, as governor of Galilee, dis- 
played great valour and prudence ; but the 
advance of Vespasian (67) made resistance hope- 
less, and Jotapata, the city into which he had 
thrown himself, was taken after a desperate resist- 
ance of forty-seven days. Josephus was kept 
in a sort of easy imprisonment for three years, 
and was present in the Roman army at the siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus (70). After this he ap- 
pears to have resided at Rome. He survived 
Agrippa II., who died In 100. His works are 
History of the Jewish War , written both in 
Hebrew and Greek (the Hebrew version is 
no longer extant): Jewish Antiquities , contain- 
ing the history of his countrymen from the 
earliest times to the end of the reign of Nero ; a 
treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, against 
Apion ; and an Autobiography (87-90 a.d.). Jose- 
phus was in the main honest and veracious. 
His Greok style is easy and elegant; and the 
influence of Greek philosophy and learning has 
given to his conception of biblical history a 
somewhat rationalistic tinge. The famous passage 
about Jesus is certainly an interpolation. The 
editio princeps of the Greek text appeared at 
Basel in 1644. Other important editions are 
those of Hudson (1720), Havercamp (1726), 

Bekker 0865—66), and Nieae 
(1886-96). There are Eugiish translations by 
L Estrange (1702), Whlston (1787 ; revised by 


Shllleto, 1889-90), Maynard (1800), Traill and 

?^i or J 186 P* H : st J * T hackeray (with terb- 
1920 et seq.). Lion Feuchtwanger’a historical 

3S2ES u Zzl)? Krieg waa transla ted H 

Joshua, son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim 
was one of the twelve spies sent to collect in- 
formation about the Canaanites, and durintr th« 
forty years’ wanderings acted as ‘minister* or 
personal attendant of Moses. After ‘ the Lord 
was angry with Moses * Joshua was exnresslv 
designated to lead the people into Canaan The 
Book of Joshua is a narrative of the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan under his leadership. 

Josiah (649-609 b.c.), king of Judah, succeeded 
his father Amon at eight. He re-established the 
worship of Jehovah, and instituted the rites in 
the newly-discovered 'Book of the Law.’ He fell 
at Megiddo attempting to check Pharaoh-Necho’s 
advance against the Assyrians. 

Josika, Nicholas, Baron (1794-1866), Hun- 
garian novelist after Sir Walter Scott, was in- 
volved in the revolution of 1848, and had to 
live an exile in Brussels and Dresden. See 
Magyar Life by Szaak (1891). [Yo'shee-ko.] 

Jost, Isaak Markus (1793-1860), born at Bern- 
burg in Anhalt, was a schoolmaster at Berlin 
1826-35 and Frankfort -on -Main 1835-60. He 
wrote a Geschichte der Israeliten (15 vols. 1829- 
59), and edited a German translation of tha 
Mishnah (1832-34). [Yost. ] 

Joubert, Joseph, was born at Montignac U 
P6rigord, 6th May 1754, and studied and taught 
till twenty-two at the college of Toulouse. Ha 
then went to Paris, and lived through all the 
fever of the Revolution. In 1809 he was nomi- 
nated by Napoleon to the council of the new 
university. At Villeneuve and at Paris he lived 
henceforward, reading, talking, and writing let- 
ters. He published nothing, although he was 
the keenest if kindest critic to the writings of 
all his friends. He died 4th May 1824. Fourteen 
years after his friend Chateaubriand edited a small 
volume from his papers, and Joubert’s fame was 
from that moment assured ; his Pensies are worthy 
of their place beside those of La Rochefoucauld. 
Pascal, La Bruyfcre, and Vauvenargues. There are 
translations by Calvert (1867), Attwell (18771 an d 
Lyttelton (1899). See Sainte-Beuve’s Causeriis 
du Lundi (vol. i.). Portraits LitUraires (vol. ii.V, 
and Chateaubriand et son. Groups ; also Matthew 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (18651 [ZTioo-foxyr’.] 

Joubert, Petrus Jacobus, commandant- 
general of the Transvaal, born at Cango, Cape 
Colony, in 1834, was conqueror of Colley in 1881 
and of Jameson in 1896, organised the first Boer 
successes in the South African war of 1899-1902, 
but died after a short illness, 27th March 1900. 

Jouflfroy, Theodore Simon (1796-18421 philo- 
sopher, born at Poutets in the Jura, studied 
under Cousin, and from 1817 taught philosophy in 
Paris, till in 1838 he exchanged his ohair for the 
post of librarian to the university. The lucid 
interpreter of the Scottish philosophers Reid 
and Dugald Stewart, he translated their works. 
His own best books were Melanges PKUoioph tales 
Cours de Droit Naturel (1885), ana Chars 
itique (1848). See Life by Tissot (1878). 

Jouffiroy d'Abbans, Clauds, Marquis ds (1751- 
1882), claimed by the French as the inventor of 
steam- navigation, served in the army, add in 
1783 made a small paddle-wheel steamboat. Oom- 

E elled to emigrate and ruined by the Revolution, 
e filled to float a oompany till after Fulton bad 
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made his successful experiments on the Seine in 
1803. See monograph by Prost (Pans, 1889). 

Joide, James Prescott, physicist, horn at 
qalford 24th December 1818, studied chemistry 
under Dalton, and early made notable experi- 
ments with ref erence to electro-magnetic engines, 
from which he passed to quantitative determina- 
tions regarding heat, and the transformation of 
various forms of energy. He was the experimental 
founder of the theory of conservation of energy . 

He died 11th October 1889. His collected papers 
were published by the Physical Society of 
London (2 vols. 1884—87). [Jool.\ 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, Comte (1762-1833), 
French marshal, born at Limoges, defeated the 
Austrians at Wattignies (iOth October 1703), 
gained the victory of Fleurus (26th June 1/94), 
and then drove the Austrians across the Rhine, 
took Luxemburg, and besieged Mainz. But on 
11th October 1795 he was defeated at Hdchst, as 
four times in 1796-99 by the Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon employed him in 1800 in Piedmont; and 
in 1804 he was made marshal, in 1806 governor 
of Naples. In 1813 he was defeated by Wellington 
at Vitoria, and in 1814 transferred his allegiance 
to the Bourbons, who made him a count. He 
supported the Revolution of 1830. [Zhoor-don? .] 

Jouv, Victor Joseph Etienne de (1764-1846), 
playwright, librettist, and author of L’Herrmte de 
la Chausste d’Antin (1812-14) and other prose 
works, was born at Jouy near Versailles, till 
1797 served as a soldier in India and at home , 
and in 1815 was elected to the Academy. 

Jowett, Benjamin, born at Camberwell, 15th 
April 1817, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Balliol, Oxford, where he won the Hertford in 
1837. a classical first in 1839, and the Latin essay 
in 1841. Already a fellow in 1838, he was tutor 
from 1840 till his election as master in 1870 ; 
from 1855 to 1893 he was regius professor of 
Greek, from 1882 till 1886 vice-chancellor. As 
master of Balliol his influence permeated the 
college to a degree almost unexampled. Jowett 
belonged to the Broad Church party. For his 
article * On the Interpretation of Scripture in 
Essays and Reviews (1860) he was tried but ac- 
quitted by the vice-chancellor’s court. He is best 
known by his translation, with learned and lucid 
introductions, of the Dialogues of Plato (1871 ; 
3d ed. 1892) and his (less happy) versions of 
Thucydides (1881) and the Politics of Aristotle 
(1885). He died 1st October 1893. See his Life 
and Letters by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Camp- 
bell (1897). [Joufet.] taoq . 

Joy, William, born near Ramsgate^ appeared 
in London as the 4 English Samson in 1699, 
and was drowned smuggling in 1734. 

Joyce, James (1882-1941), born in Dublin, 
studied at the Royal University, and abandoned a 
priestly career for teaching and literature in 
Trieste, Zurich, and Paris. His ^ includes 
nnems a plav, and fiction : Portrait of the Artist 
I'Tyoung Man (1915), (1916) Vlys^ 

(Paris, 1922), and Finnegans Wake (1939). His 
technique is revolutionary, his books long hardly 
accessible on account of their psychological 
naturalism and high price. 

Joyce, William (‘ Lord Haw-Haw ’) (1906- 
1946) bom in New York, broadcast German pro- 
paganda during the Second World V . ar. Tried at 
Old Bailey, he claimed American nationality , but 
was proved to have held a British passport, and 
was hanged for treason. 

Juan, Don. See John of Austria. 

Juan de la Cruz, or John of the Cross, origin- 


ally Juan de Yepis y Alvarez (1542-91). bom at 
Fontiveros (Avila), founder with St Teresa of 
the Discalced Carmelites, was persecuted and 
imprisoned, and in 1726 canonised. See his 
Works trails. Allison Peers (1934). 

Ju&rez, Benito (1806-1872). president of 
Mexico, was bom of Indian parents m Oajaca Ex- 
iled in 1853 for two years, in 18^7 he was elected 
president of the Supreme Court. In 18o8 he was 
compelled to retire to Vera Cruz, whence he issued 
decrees abolishing religious orders and confiscating 
church property. In 1861 he entered the capital, 
and was elected president for four years. In 180t> 
the French emperor declared war against him. 
But on the withdrawal of the French, he re- 
entered Mexico city in July 1867. the Emperor 
Maximilian (q.v.) having meanwhile been shot, 
Ju&rez was then elected president, and again m 
1871. See Life by U. R. Burke (1894). [Hwah ress. 1 
Juba, king of Numidia, having supported 
Pompey against Csesar, committed suicide, 40 B.c. 

Judah, fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
founder of the greatest of the twelve tribes. 

Judas, the betrayer of Jesus, surnamed 
Iscariot, was probably a native of KeTioth in 
the tribe of Judah. See the essay by De Quincey. 

Judas Maccabseus. See Maccabees. 

Judd, John Wesley, C.B., F.R.S. (1840-1916), 
geologist, was born at Portsmouth, and entered 
the Royal School of Mines. In 1867 he joined 
the Geological Survey ; in 1870 became professor 
at the School of Mines, in 1881 at the Royal 
College of Science. Volcanoes (1881) is by him. 

Judd, Sylvester (1813-53), born at West* 
hampton, Mass., from 1840 a Unitarian pastor 
at Augusta, Ma., wrote against slavery, war, in- 
temperance, &c. 

Jude, ST, was probably the Judas who was 
one of the 4 brethren of the Lord (Matt. xm. 
55; Mark vi. 3). His epistle was placed among 
the Antilegometia, or disputed books, by the 
primitive church. Many entire hold .that .it! is 
directed against the Gnostics of the 2d century . 

Judith, a Jewish heroine, who, in the Apocry- 
phal book named after her, is said to have made 
her way into the tent of Holofernes, general of 
Nebuchadrezzar, cut off his head, and so saved 
her native town of Bethulia. 

Judson, Adoniram (1788-1850), bornin Malden, 
Mass., thought of turning playvTight, but in 1812, 
having married, went to Burma as a Baptist mis- 
sionary. and was a prisoner during the Bimnesa 
war His Burmese translation of the Bible ( 1833) 
was’ followed by a Burmese-English dictionary. 
He died at sea. His first wife, Ann Haseltine 
(1789-1826), was author of a History of the 
Burmese Mission. His second, Sarah Hall 
(1803-1845), was the widow of G . D. Boardman 
(q.v.). His third, Emily Chubbuck (1817-54), 
wrote poetry, <fcc., as 4 Fanny Forrester. See 
Lives by Wayland (1853), Judson s son Edward 
(1883), Mathieson (1929). 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, by the murder of 

one cousin secured a part of the k l n f£°% ^ 
grandfather Masinissa, and bribed the Roman 
senate to support him (116 B.O.). But he soon in- 
vaded his surviving cousin Adherbal s part of the 
kingdom, in spite of Roman warnings, besieged 
him in Cirta (112), and put him and the Romans 
who 'were with him to death. Thereupon war 
was declared by the Romans ; but, by bribery 
Jugurtha contrived to baffle their power, 

106 he had to flee to the king of Mauritania, whom 
Marius compelled to deliver him up. He was 
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left to die in prison at Rome (104). Sallust's 
history of the war is a masterpiece. 

Jukes, Joseph Beete, geologist, bom near 
Birmingham, 10th October 1811, in 1839 became 
geological surveyor of Newfoundland, and in 1842 
helped to explore the coasts of Australia. He 
next surveyed part of North Wales for the Geo- 
logical Survey (1846-50), and in 1850 became 
local director of the survey in Ireland. He 
lectured on geology in Dublin, and died 29th 
July 1869. His chief works are Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland (1842), Surveying Voyage 
of H.M.S. * Fly ,’ in Torres Strait , &c. (1847), 
Physical Structure of Australia (1850), and 
Student's Manual of Geology (1858 ; 5th ed. 
1890). See his Letters (1871). 

Jiilg, Bernhard (1825-86), philologist and 
Mongol folklorist, was successively professor at 
Lemberg, Cracow, and Innsbruck. [ Yilg .] 

Julia (39 B.C.-14 a.d.), daughter of the Emperor 
Augustus, was married at fourteen to her cousin 
Marcellus, sister’s son of Augustus, and after 
his death in 23 b.c. to Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, 
to whom she bore three sons and two daughters. 
He died in 12 b.c., whereupon Julia was married 
to Tiberius. The marriage was an unhappy one, 
and her conduct far from irreproachable ; but it 
was chiefly the jealous hatred of Li via, Tiberius's 
mother, that procured Julia’s banishment first to 
the isle of Pandataria, and then to Rhegium. 

Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianas), ‘ the Apos- 
tate,’ Roman emperor, born at Constantinople 
in 331 a.d., was the youngest son of Constantius, 
half-bro tlier of Constantine the Great. On Con- 
stantine’s death in 337, and the accession of his 
three sons, there was a general massacre of the 
males of the younger line of the Flavian family. 
Julian and his elder half-brother Gallus were 
alone spared as too young to be dangerous, when 
their father, brother, uncle, and cousins perished. 
His youth was embittered by this tragedy, which 
stripped him of all belief in the Christian religion 
now established. In 355 he spent a few happy 
months at Athens in the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, and the same year was summoned to Milan 
to assume the rank of Csesar, and marry the 
emperor’s sister, Helena. The next five years 
he served as soldier, overthrowing the Alemanni 
near Strasburg, and subduing the Frankish tribes 
along the Rhine. He endeared himself to the 
soldiers by his personal courage, his success in 
war, and the severe simplicity of his life. In 
April 360 the emperor, alarmed at his growing 
popularity, demanded that he should send some 
of his best troops to serve against the Persians, but 
his soldiers rose in insurrection and proclaimed 
him Augustus. Ere long he set out with his army 
for Constantinople. At Sirmium on the Danube 
he first threw off the mask aud openly declared 
himself a pagan. Here also he learned of the op- 
portune death of his cousin (361), which opened 
up to him the government of the world. The 
first winter he spent at Constantinople in a 
course of public reforms. Towards Cnristians 
and Jews he adopted a policy of toleration, but 
none the less he devoted himself to restoring 
the dignity of the old religion. He stripped 
the church of its privileges by every means 
short of persecution, but was mortified by the 
little success of his ardent propagandism alike 
among citizens and soldiers. He spent part of 
862-868 at Antioch, and made himself some- 
what unpopular by fixing an arbitrary price on 
oorn in order to atave off a threatened ftunlne. 
IB 868 he set out on hit long •meditated expedi- 


tion against the Persians. He crossed the Tiffin 
advanced to Ctesiphon, was enticed farther hv - 
Persian traitor, and was at length forced to re 
treat through a barren country, harassed bv 
swarms of Persian cavalry. The enemy wer£ 
repeatedly beaten off, but in one of the attack# 
the emperor was wounded by a spear-thrust and 
died June 26. 363 The tale that in dying he 
exclaimed, Thou hast conquered, O Galilean » 
hardly authenticated. Julian was a soldier and 
a statesman wrapped in a student’s cloak 
was superstitious and fanatical, loquacious’ i *3. 
less, and irritable, vain and pedantic, yet nas 
sionately devoted to truth, chaste, just’ liberal 
and affectionate. Julian’s extant writings area 
series of Epistles ; nine Orations : Canary « 


T*x n / * * ^nnstian authors 

made J ulian a monster ; Gibbon's account of him 

is a masterpiece. See works by Geflken naiTv 

Bidez (1930), Simpson (1930). uen * en < 19U ). 

Julien, Stanislas Aignan, Chinese achnu* 
bom at Orleans, 19th September 17?9Vbe?am e ^t 
twenty-one assistant-professor at the CoUtoe de 
^ ra , nce * He gave himself with such zeal to the 
study of Chinese that in less than a year he 1 
able to make a Latin translation of Mencius naoz! 
1826). He succeeded R^musat at the Coll^e ^ 
France (1832), and later became head of the 

»•. .ffijas? KsasEsa- 

Julien produced admirable French versions at 
specimens of the Chinese drama (1832-84) and of 
Chinese romances (1836-63), as well as a collection 
of Indian novels (1859). Among his translations 
were the great manuals of Chinese religion and 
philosophy containing the doctrines of LSo-tsze 
(1835-41) and others ; and the life and iournevs 
of Hwen-T’siang (1852). His Syntaxe Nouvdle de 
la lang'ue Chinoise appeared 1869-70. 

Julius I., pope from 837 to 352.— Julius II 
(Giuliano della Rovere), born at Albizuola near 
Savona, in 1443. On his election to the pon- 
tificate in 1503, he resumed possession of the 
Romagna, which had been bestowed upon Casar 
Borgia. His public career was mainly devoted 
to political and military enterprises for the re- 
establishment of papal sovereignty in its ancient 
territory, and for the extinction of foreign 
domination in Italy. To compel Venice to restore 
the papal provinces on the Adriatic, Julius 
entered into the league of Cambrai with the 
Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
Louis XII. of France, and placed the republic 
under the ban of the church. On the submission 
of Venice, suspecting the designs of Louis, he 
entered into a ‘Holy League* with Spain and 
England. Louis XII. ineffectually attempted to 
enlist the church against the pope. The Council 
of Pisa, convened under Louis's influence, waB a 
failure ; and the fifth Lateran Council, assembled 
by Julius, completely frustrated the designs of 
the French king. As a spiritual ruler Jnliua has 
little to recommend him. He was a liberal and 
judicious patron of art, and a friend of the rising 
literature of the time. He died 20th February 
1518. See Lives by Dumesnil (1878), Broach 

m , and Grassi (1886) ; and vols. Mi. and iv. of 
p Creighton's UiHory qfthsP 
Julius III. (Gianmaria del MonteX ooro ai™,— 
In 1487, was one of the three legates under whom 
the Couuoil of Trent was opened, and after his 
election to the papaoy in 1660 himself reopened 
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pouucil. He sent Cardinal Pole to organise 
with Marv of England the reunion of the kingdom 
h Home He died 23d Mareh 1555 

Jullien Louis Antoine (1812-tiO), born in the 
Rashes Aloes, became conductor of concerts at 
P^ris in 1836 but iu 1S3S made Loudon Ins head- 
nnarters and did much to popularise music. 
CdrrSt in 1857, he retired to Paris, was nn- 
prisoned for debt, and died in a lunatic asylum. 

V Tnmipsres. Robert of, a Norman, abbot of 
Jmnteges from 1037, came to England in 1043 
with Edward the Confessor, who made him Bishop 
of London (1044) and Archbishop ot Canterbury 
(1050). He was the head of the anti-English 
party which in 1051 banished Earl Godwin and 
his sons. Their return next year drove him to 
Normandy. The Witan stripped him of his aicli- 
bishopric, and ho died at Jumieges.— William of 
Jumieges, a Norman monk who compiled a his- 
tory of the Dukes of Normandy from Rollo to 
1071 , of value for the story of the Conquest. 

Jung, Carl Gustav, Swiss physician and psy- 
chologist, born in 1875 at Kesswyl, Thurgau, 
developed the theory of ‘ Complexes, and became 
leader of the Zurich school of psycho-analysis. 

[Yoong.] . . , 

Jung, Johann Heinrich (‘Jung Stilling ; 
1740-1817), studied medicine at Strasburg, piac- 
tised at Elberfeld, and won fame as an operator 
for cataract. Professor of Political Economy at 
Marburg (1787-1804), then at Heidelberg, he 
wrote semi-mystical, semi-pietistic romances and 
works on political economy, but is best re '“®ni* 
bered by a charming autobiography (trans. 1835). 

Jung. Sir Salar (1829-83) in 1853 succeeded 
his uncle as chief minister to the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad. He at once began to reorganise the ad 

ministration : and to repay a loan the pro\^ice of 

Berar was ceded to the British. On the deatn 
1869 of the Nizam, he became one of the two 
regents In 1876 he visited England, seekin 0 
(in vain) the restoration of Berar. 

Jung Bahadur, Sir (1810-77), prinie-minister 
of Nepal, assisted the British during the Mutiny 
with abody of Gurkhas, and was made a K.G.S. 1. 

Junius, Franciscos (1589-1677), born at 
Heidelberg, and brought up in Holland by his 
brother-in-law Vossius, from 1621 to 1651 lived in 
England in the Earl of Arundel’s family, returned 
in 1674 and died near Windsor. He studied 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and wrote also on 
ancient art. See also Francis (Sir Philip). 
Junker Wilhelm (1840-92), traveller, wa5 

bom of German parents in travelled 

medicine in Germany. In J 8 ™-/ 8 f TTnier 
amongst the western tributaries of the Upper 
Nile * in 1879 he set off to explore the - elle. 
After four years among the Monbuttu and Nia • 
Niam and some time with Emin Pasna, ne xe 
turned in 1887. See his Travels (18S9 ; trans. 1890). 

Junot, Andoche, Marshal of France, was bom 
at Bussv-le-Grand, October 23, 1771, and distin 
fished himself in the early wars of the republic. 
Napoleon carried liim to Egypt as adjutent. In 
1R04 he was made governor of Paris, in lbyi 
was appointed to the command of the army for 
Portugal He fquickly made himself mas ter of 
all thestrong places in the kingdom, was created 
Due d’Abrantes, and appointed governor of Por- 
tuSl tbuL defeated by Wellington at Vimeiro, 
was obliged to conclude the Convention of Cintra 
and retire from Portugal. He served in Ger- 
many and Russia, and, made one of the soape- 
goats for the Russian disaster, was sent to 

1 8 


govern Illyria. Becoming deranged, lie was taken 
to his father's house near Dijon, threw himself 
from a window, July 22, 1813, and died seven days 
afterwards — His wife, the extravagant Duches.se 
d’Abrantfcs (1784-1838), gained a reputation by 
her Mtmoires (1831-35), and several minor works. 

Junqueiro, Abilio Guerra (1S50-1923), Portu- 
guese lyric poet and satirist, born at Freixo, 
became a deputy in ! 872, attacked the Braganz^s 
and was tried for list viajesti in 1W. After 
the revolution he was minister to Switzerland. 

[Zhoong-kay'roo.] 

Jurien de la GravlM e, Jean (1812-92), a French 
admiral who wrote much on naval subjects. 

Jurieu, Pierre (1637-1713), Protestant pro- 
fessor at Sedan, and pastor at Rotterdam. 

jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules (1855- 
1932) born at Lyons, served in the Fiench em- 
bassy at London in 1887-90, and in 1902-L5 was 
ambassador to the United States. He wrote (\n 
French and in English) on English way fai mg life, 
on the literary history of the English people (new 
ed. 1926), on Shakespeare in Fiance, Ac. 

Jussieu, Antoine de (1686-1758), a Paris 
botanist born at Lyons, was assisted by lus 
brother/ Bernard (1099-1777), who 
veloptlie ‘natural system’ of botanical classilica- 
tiom-A nephew, Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
(1748-1836), bv his Genera 1 lantarum (If 8.) 
ihially established the principles on which modern 
botanical classification isbased.—Hissoi , Adrien 
(1797-1853), wrote very valuable botanical memoiis 
and Cours Elementaire de Botanique (1842). 

Juste, Theodore (1818-1888), became j in 1859 
keeper of the Museum of Antiquities at Brussels, 
and. 1 in 1870 professor of History. He wrote Ion 
dateurs dc la Monarchic Beige (1865-81), &c. 

Justin. SeeJusTiNUs. 

Justin, sumamed the Martyr, was born at 
Sichem in Samaria about 100 a.d., and ^a« 
successively -a Stoic and a Platomst ; and after 
his conversion to Christianity wandered about 
arguing for the truth of the new faith. At Rome 
between 150 and 100 he wrote the Apologia o 

Christianity addressed to P fo° l.’a vi been 

bv a second one. He is said to ha\e u en 

martyred about 165 a.d. There is an edition by 

Otto of his works, including numerous treatises 

falsely attributed to him (18(6-81). llieie are 
two English translations. See works b> fce *!'*jch 
(1842), iub6 (1874), Stiihlin (1880), Freppe 1 0 88 ^> 
Huth (1894), Veil (1895), and Goodenough (1923). 

Tuatin I. (450-527), born in Illyria, became 
commander in the imperial bodyguard, and in 
M8 was raised to the Byzantine throne by Ui » 

loust'eceoflhe Empress" Theodora. ygg 

“fars S been e in P s e anrw S he a n he died 26 th Sept. 578. 

Justinian I. Flavins Anicius J ^tmianus, 
nephew of Justin I., was born in 482 or 483 l a .d. 
of in Illyria, tbe son of a Slavon c 

peasant, and was originally cal J, et } 

Through his uncle he was educated at Con 
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Itantlnople, in 521 was named consul, and in 527 
was proclaimed by Justin Ins colleague in the 
empire. Justin died the same year, and Jus- 
tinian, proclaimed sole emperor, was crowned 
along with his wife Theodora, once an actress. 
His reign is the most brilliant in the history of 
the late empire. He had the good fortune or the 
skill to select the ablest generals ; and under 
Narses (q.v.) and Belisarius (q.v.) his reign may 
be said to have restored the Roman empire to its 
ancient limits, and to have reunited the East and 
West. His tlrst war— that with Persia— ended 
in a favourable treaty. But the conflict of the 
Blue and Green factions in 532 was an outburst 
of political discontent, which went so far as to 
electa rival emperor. Justinian had thought of 
flight, when Narses, Belisarius, and Theodora re- 
pressed the tumults relentlessly; 35,000 victims 
fell in a single day. By the arms of Belisarius 
the Vandal kingdom of Africa was reannexed to 
the empire ; and Belisarius and Narse9 restored 
the imperial authority in Rome, Northern Italy, 
and Spain. Justinian constructed or renewed a 
vast line of fortifications along the eastern and 
south-eastern frontier of his empire, which, with 
his great public buildings, involved a burdensome 
expenditure. It is as legislator that Justinian 
gained his most enduring renown. He set him- 
self to collect and codify the principal imperial 
constitutions' or statutes in force at his accession. 
The Codex , by which all previous imperial enact- 
ments were repealed, was published in 529. 
The writings of the jurists or commentators were 
next harmonised, and published under the title 
Digesta or Pandectce in 533. The direction of 
this work was entrusted to Tribonian, with a 
committee of professors and advocates, who also 
prepared a systematic and elementary treatise 
on the law — the Institutions (539), based on the 
Institutions of Gains. A new edition of the 
Codex was Issued in 534. During the subsequent 
years of his reign Justinian promulgated from 
time to time several new laws or constitutions, 
known as Novclloe. The Institutes, Digest, Code, 
and Novels together make up what is known as 
the Corpus Juris Civilis. An able ruler, and in the 
main an upright man, Justinian died Nov. 14, 565. 
See Lives by Isambert (1856), Body (6th ed. 1889) ; 
Roby, Introduction to the Digest (1884); Diehl, 
Justinien el la Civilisation Byzantine (1901); 
Holmes, The Age of Juslijiian (1905-7). 


Justi'nus, Marcus Junianus, a Roman historian 
who in the 3d or 4th century a.d. wrote a historv 
of the world down to the Roman conquest of 
the East, based on a lost work of the Augustan 
author, Trogus Pompeius. The best edition is 
by Riihl (Leip. 1886). 


Juvenal. Decimus Junius Juvenalis, bom 
about 55 a.d. at Aquinum in the Volscian country 
received the usual rhetorical education ana 
served as tribune in the army, fulfilled some local 
functions at Aquinum, was in Britain, and re- 
turned home in safety. That he was in Upper 
Egypt is certain, but that he was banished 
thither by Hadrian is merely a more plausible 
conjecture than that he died an octogenarian 
under Antoninus Pius. His interest for posterity 
depends altogether on his sixteen satires, still 
extant, which occupy the very first rank ip 
satirical literature, and are of priceless value 
as pictures of the Roman life of the empire. As 
Horace is the satirist of Ridicule, so Juvenal is 
the satirist of Indignation, not a man of ffar 
world so much as a reformer. Dryden’s versions 
of five of Juvenal's satires are amongst the best 
things he ever did. Johnson imitated two of the 
most famous in his London and Vanity of Human 
Wishes ; and the version of the whole of them by 
Gifford is full of power and character. See editions 
by Jahn (new ed. 1893), Weidner (1889), Mavor 
(1878-86), Friedlander (1890), Owen (with trans- 
lation, 1903), Macleane, Lewis (with a literal prose 
translation), Pearson and Strong, Duff, Ramsay 
(with trans. 1918), and Housman (1931). 

Juxon, William, bom at Chichester in 1582 
from Merchant Taylors* School passed to St 
John’s College, Oxford, succeeded Laud as its 
president in 1621, and became a prebendary of 
Chichester and dean of Worcester (1627), Bislioo 
of London (1633), and Lord High Treasurer (16351 
In Charles’s vacillation about the fate of Straf 
ford, Juxon advised him to refuse his assent t« 
the bill. He ministered to the king in his last 
moments, and it was into his hands that Charles 
delivered his George with the word * Remember * 
During the Commonwealth Juxon amused him- 
self with his hounds at Little * Compton, his 
Gloucestershire seat, and after the Restoration 
was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
died 4th June 1663. See Hook’s Archbishops 
and Life by the Rev. W. H. Marah (1869> 


K AFKA, Franz (1883-1024). bom in 
Prague of Jewish parents, wrote poetry 
and psychological and philosophical 
, fiction. 

Kaiser, Georg (1878-1945), bom at Magde- 
burg, lived at Buenos Aires and in Germany, and 
wrote plays, mostly expressionist. 

Kdlid&sa (fl. 460 a.d.), India’s greatest drama- 
tist, is best known through his drama SdUcuntala. 

Kal'noky, Count Gustav Sieqmund (1832-98), 
Austrian statesman, bora at Lettowitz in Mora- 
via, entered the diplomatic service In *1850. He 
was sent as ambassador to Copenhagen in 1870, 
to St Petersburg in 1880, and in 1881 became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He resigned In 1895. 

h ?"?••• Hknry Homb, Lord 0696-1782), Scot- 
tish philosopher, born at Karnes in Berwickshire, 
was called to the bar in 1723- and raised to the 
bench as Lord Karnes in 1752. Besides books on 
•cota law he published Btvys on Morality (1751), 
An Introdwiion U> ths Art of Thinking (1761), 


Elements of Criticism (his best-known work, 17621 
and Sketches of the History of Man 0774). 

Kampfer, Engelbert 0651-1716), a German, 
after visiting India, Java, and Siam, spent two 
years in Japan (1692-94). His History of Japan 
and Siam appeared in English in 1727 and in 1906. 

Kanaris, Constantine 0790-1877), a Greek 
merchant-captain, born in the Isle of Insara 
who biew up the Turkish admiral’s ship inthe 
Strait of Chios 0822), repeated a like feat in the 
harbour of Tenedos, and in 1824 burnt a Turkish 
frigate and some transport-ships. He was ap- 
pointed to important commands, was made senator 
in 1847, and was repeatedly at the head of minis- 
tries. He died at Athens. {Ka 



Jp. Lls ® A Arctic explorer, born in 
Philadelphia, 8d February 1820, and entering the 
U.S. navy as surgeon, visited China, the East 
Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west coast of 
Afrloa, ami Mexico. In 1850 he sailed a* iorceon 
and naturalist with the lint Grinnell exnediSoiL 
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His account of it appeared in 1854. In 1853 he 
again set out, this time as commander of an ex- 
Edition ; the results of it are fully detailed in his 
Tecond Grinnell Expedition (1850). He died at 
Havana, 16th February 1857. See Life by Elder 
(1858), and the briefer one by Jones (18 JO). 


Kane, Sir Robert, chemist, born m Dublin, 

24th September 1809, studied medicine, and in 
1831 became a professor of Chemistry there, 
next year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. In 1840 he originated the Museum of 
Industry in Ireland, was appointed its first 
director, and was knighted. He was president of 
Queen’s College, Cork (1845-73), and in 1877 was 
elected president of the Rojal Irish Academy. 

He died 16th February 1890. His chief books 
are Elements of Chemistry (1842) and Industrial 
Resources of Ireland (1844). 

Kant, Immanuel, probably the greatest of 
modern philosophers, was born Apnl 22, 1724, at 
Konigsberg, where, February 12, 1804 lie died. 
The son of a saddler or strap-maker of Scottish 
origin, he received a thorough education at lus 
native university, and then for nine years was a 
family tutor. Graduating doctor of philosophy 
iu 1755, he qualified as a privat-docent at konigs- 
berg University, and became an ordinary profes- 
sor in 1770. For nearly fifty years Kant was a 
teacher of philosophy, but only during the last 
twenty years of his life was he famous. Thoughts 
onWrue Estimate of Living Forces { 
earliest publication. In the Theory of the Heavens 
(1755) he was the first to suggest the nebular 
hypothesis. The Dissertatio de Mundi Sens ibilts 
gtque Intelligibilis Fornui et Pnncipus (17 10) i b 
the first of his critical endeavours, and is the 
prelude to his great work, the Cntique of Pure 
Reason (1781). Wliat led to the whole; ivoi *k of 
Kant was the endeavour to find in causality that 
apodeictic necessity which Hume challenged. 
Change, said Hume, can only be known by- 
experience ; we know that it is, but not that t 
must be ; the necessity we attribute to it is one 
of custom only. On the contrary, says Kant, we 
really do attribute to any appearance of change 
a perfect necessity, not less apodeictic than we 
attribute to any proposition of ^themaXics 

every effect, every change, t he fact 

A mathematical truth depends just on the tact 

of perception ; but inasmuch as a mathematical 
truth is an apodeictic truth, the perception on 
which it depends cannot be a perception of ex- 
perience. Such perception cannot be a posteriori , 
ft must be a perception absolutely independent 
of experience ; a perception specia', proper; and 
peculiar: a perception a prion! But how can 
that be? Why, only by space, which is the source 

and 1 the seat $ mathematics, '. tself ^ pr 

And if space be a prion , so will tune be. But 

though tune and space may be a prwn, ° han ge, 
a mere experience of special sense, cannot lie 
there. Could we not add from the intellect 
an inferential a priori form, which, in combina- 
tion with the a priori perceptive form, might 
give birth to an a priori schema supplying neces- 
sity to causality? Hence the suggestion of logic 
gave to Kant his whole tree of Categories as 
syntheses in correspondence with the analyses of 
the functions of Judgment— his twelve categories 
being unity, multitude, all n ess ; realty, nega- 
tion/ limitation ; substance, causality, recipro- 
citv * possibility, actuality, necessity. Iu like 
manner he arrives at the three Ideas, the objects 
of psychology, cosmology, and theology, or the 
soul, the world, and God. These, however, are but 


ideas. It is for the Critique of Practical Reason 
(178S) now to come in and extend the conviction of 
existence to these transcendental objects— soul, 
world God ; and what supplies authority and ful- 
crum ’to this critique in this is the fact of the 
practical ego possessing a categorical imperative 
in determination of its own will. Kant had now 
his Categories in the a prion oi the understand- 
ing, and his Ideas in the a priori of the reason ; 
but what of aesthetic? And so it was that Kant 
was led to his third great critique the subjects 
of which were, the products of Art, Beauty, 
Sublimity, Design. Among his remaining works 
are Anthropologie, Logik , Streit der Facultuten , 
llechtsleh re, Tugendlehre , Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft , Prolegomena, ana 
Mctaphysischc Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissen- 
schaft. It is impossible to overrate the enormous 
impulse which Kant gave to philosophy. Kants 
whole works have been edited by ltosenkranz and 
Schubert (1838-42), Hartenstein (1838-39; new 
ed. 1867-69), V. Kirchmann (1868-73), Prussian 
Academy (1900 et seq.). There are translations of 
the Critique of Pure Reason by Meiklejohn, Max 
Muller, and Kemp Smith ; Ethics by Abbot, Pro- 
legomena by Bax. English works on Kant are by 
Hodgson, Laurie, Montgomery, Bolton, Inglebj, 
Adamson, Stirling, Seth, Has tie, Bowen, Morns, 
Porter, Caird, Watson, Mahafty, Maguire, Monck, 
Green, Wallace, Mansel, Lewes, Nakashima, 
Balfour, Macmillan, Kemp Smith, Ward, Ewing, 

Lindsay. . . __ 

Kapp, Wolfgang (1868-1922), born in New 
York, in 1920 contrived a Putsch in Berlin. 

Kapteyn, Jacobus Cornelius (1851-1922), born 
at Barnevelt, was professor of Astronomy at 
Groningen from 1878. 

Karadjordje. See Czerny. 

Karamzin, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1766-1826), 
author of a great History of Russia (1816-29), only 
brought down to 1613. 

Karl. See Charles. 

Karr, Alphonse (1808-90), was born at Paris. 
His Sous les Tilleuls (1832) by its originality and 
wit found its author an audience for a long series 
of novels, of which Genevieve (1838) only need be 
mentioned. In 1839 lie became editor of Figaro, 
and started the issue of the bitterly satirical Les 
GuApes. His Voyage autourde man Jard in. ( 18 4 j) 
is his best-known book. From 1855 he In ed at 
Nice. See his reminiscences, Livre de Bord (4 vols. 
1879-SO). — His daughter, Th^rLse Karr (183.) 
1887), published tales and historical books. 

Kate, Jan Jacob L. ten (1819-89), Dutch poet, 
was born at The Hague, and died at Amsterdam. 

Kater, Henry (1777-1835), physicist, born at 
Bristol, entered the army in 1799, and engaged in 
survey work in India. He returned home in 1808, 
and retired on half-pay in 181 4. His papers on the 
pendulum, compass, &c. appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Katharine. See Catharine. 

Katkov, Mikhail Nikiforovich (1818-87), 
professor of Philosophy at Moscow, and after 
1861 editor of the Moscow Gazette, was at first an 
advocate of reform, but was converted by tne 
Polish rising of 1863 into a Panslavist leader 
and a supporter of reactionary government. 

Katterfelto, Gustavus, a Prussi an ^ ^onj^urer, 
who flourished in England from 1782 till his death 
at Bedale, Yorkshire, 25th November 1799. 

Kauffmann, Angelica, painter, bora 30tii 
Ootober 1741 at Obur in the Grtsoni, at eleven. 
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was painting portraits of notabilities in Italy, 
and in 1766 was persuaded to go to London, 
inere she soon became famous as a painter 
of classm and mythological pictures, and as a 
portrait- pain ter, and was nominated one of the 
nrst batch of Royal Academicians (1769). But 
her life was for a while embittered by a marriage 
(c. 1767) with an adventurer, the ‘Count 3e 
Horn.’ In 1781 she married the Venetian painter, 
Antonio Zucchi (1729-95), and returned to Italy ; 
she died in Rome, 5th November 1807. Her 
rather pretty paintings are well known from 
engravings by Bartolozzi. She was also an ac- 
complished singer. Her beauty and talents were 
sung by Goldsmith, Klopstock, and Gessner, and 
her story furnished the theme for Lady Ritchie’s 
- Miss Angel (1875). See Lives by Gerard (1892), 
Manners and Williamson (1924). [ Kowfman .] 
Kaufmann, Constantine von (1818-82), Rus- 
sian general, distinguished himself at Kars (1855), 
in 1867 became governor of Turkestan, in 1868 
occupied Samarkand, and in 1873 conducted the 
campaign against Khiva. He died at Tashkent. 
See Boulger’s Central Asian Portraits (1880). 

Kaulbaoh, Wilhelm von, painter, bom at 
Arolsen, 15th October 1805, from 1849 was direc- 
tor of the Munich Academy of Painting. His 
realistic tendencies came out in his illustrations 
of Schiller, Goethe’s Faust , and Reinelce Fuchs, 
and in his ‘Mad-house.' In 1834 he completed 
his grandiose ‘Battle of the Huns;' in 1846 the 
‘ Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.' For several 
years (from 1847) he was painting the vestibule of 
the new museum at Berlin with a cycle illustrat- 
ing the progress of civilisation. His last gigantic 
painting is the ‘Sea-fight of Salainis' at Munich. 
He died 7th April 1874. See Life by H. Muller 
(Berl. 1892).— His son, Hermann (1846-1909), 
painted historical pictures of the genre class, 
such as ‘Mozart’s Last Days.’— Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach’s nephew, Friedrich (1822-1903), and 
the latter's son, Friedrich August (1850-1920), 
were also painters of merit. [Kowl'bakh.] 

Kaunitz, Wenzel Anton, Prince von (1711-94), 
Austrian statesman, distinguished himself in 1748 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and as Austrian 
ambassador at the French court in 1750-52 con- 
verted old enmity into friendship. In 1753 he was 
appointed chancellor, and for almost forty years 
had the principal direction of Austrian politics. 
He took an active part in the ecclesiastical reforms 
of Joseph II., and was a liberal patron of arts and 
sciences. See Life by Beer (1872). 

Kants ky, Karl (1854-1938), German Socialist 
leader, born at Prague, founded (1883) and edited 

. , A disci P le of Marx, he wrote 

Bolshevism (trans. 1918, 1931), against 
William H., on Sir Thomas More, &c. 

Kavanagh, Arthur Macmorrough (1831-89), 
of Borris House, co. Carlow, an Irish Conserva- 
tive M.P. from 1866 to 1880, who, though all but 
armless and legless, rode, shot, yachted, painted, 
and in 1849-51 travelled overland to India. See 
Life by Mrs Steele (1891). [JTaifa-nah.] 

Kavanagh, Julia (1824-77), novelist, bom at 
Thurles, co. Tipperary, spent great part of her 
life in Normandy and Paris, Among her works 
(the scenes mostly in France) are Madeleine, a 
Tale of Auvergne (1848), Nathalie (1850), Adtte 
(1857), Beatrice (1865), Silvia (1870), John Dorrien 
(1876), and The Pearl Fountain (1876). 

Kay, John (1742-1826), bom near Dalkeith, 
was a prosperous Edinburgh barber until 0785) he 
opened a print-shop for caricatures of local celeb- 
ritles etoned by himself. They have little merit 


beyond numour and likeness. His Original JW 

trait 8, ™ithB io graphical Sketches (2 vols 1898 • 

new ed. 187p, is an invaluable record of Edin* 
burgh social life. OI aain * 

Kay, John. See Arkwright. 

; Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillip* 
^ (1804— 77>, educationist, born at Rochdale" 
studied and practised medicine, in 1835 became an 
assistant poor-law commissioner, and then as the 
secretary to the Committee of the Privy-Counril 
on Education was instrumental in establishing a 
system of government school inspection. On hit 
retirement in 1849 he was created a baronet rS 
1842 he married the heiress of the Shuttlewirfchi 
of Gawthorpe, and assumed her surname. TO18 

Kaye, Sir John William (1814-76), historian 
served from 1832 in the Bengal Artillery but in 
1841 devoted himself to literature; 1 secreterv 
from 1858 in the India Office, he wrote books on 
Indian history, and Essays of an Optimist (1870). 

Kaye -Smith, Sheila, bom at St Leonards 
about 1889, wrote novels mainly of fete and 

Sussex soil. In 1924 she married Mr T. P Frv a 
clergyman and heir to a baronetcy, and in 1929 
turned Roman Catholic. Her writings include 
Sussex Oor sc (1916), TamariskTown(l^\ Joanna 
(1921), The End of the House of Alard 
(1923), Iron and Smoke (1928), Talking of Jane 
Austen (1943, with G. B. Stem). 

Kean, Edmund, was bom in London c. 1789 
the son of Nance Carey (Henry Carey’s grand- 
daughter), hawker and stroller. A stage Cupid 
and a cabin-boy to Madeira, he himself about 
sixteen turned a stroller, ana after ten years in 
the provinces, made liis first appearance at Drurv 
Lane as Shy lock (26th January 1814), and at 
once took rank as the first actor of the day. A 
period of wonderful success followed; but bv 
his irregularities he gradually forfeited public 
approval, his reputation being finally ruined by 
the cnm.-con. cause ctllbre of Cox v. Kean (1825) 
He was cordially received in 1827 after a twelve- 
months visit to America; but both mind and 
body gave way, and breaking down hopelessly in 
March 1833, he died at Richmond on 15th May 
See Lives by Barry Cornwall (1835), Hawkins 
(1869), Molloy (1888), Hiilebrand (1933). — His 
son, Charles John, born at Waterford, 18th 
January 1809 or 1811, and educated at Eton to 
support his mother and himself became an actor 
He appeared at Drury Lane in 1827 as Young 
Norval, with ill success, but worked assiduously 
in the provinces until he attained a fair position. 
In 1850 he became joint-lessee of the Princess’s 
1 neatre, and produced a long series of gorgeous 
revivals. In 1859 he virtually retired, though 
he played m America and the provinces to 
XH? in T seven months of his death, 22d January 
1868. In 1842 he married the actress, Ellen 
Tree (1805-80). See Life by J. W. Cole (I860). 

Keane, Augustus Henry (1833-1912), ethnolo- 
gist, born at Cork, taught languages at Hameln 
a ! u j Sout! Iiampton, and was Hindustani professor 
at University College, London, 1882-86. 

Annie (1826-79), novelist, was bom at 
Bilton rectory, Yorkshire, and died at Eastbourne 
Her Castle Daly (1876) was hailed as an Irish novel 
of unusual excellence. See Memoir (1882). 

lscm^ju’ w° n ^ N >G 77S "l 85 S’ bead-master of Eton 
1809-84, was born at Wells, and died at his 

Hampshire rectory of Hartley Westpall. Adiminu- 

1 KeTfe D T?^? nCe fl 2 gged ®*S ht y hoy 8 together. 

was born about 81st Oct. 1705. In 
London, the son of a livery-atable keener, and 
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went to school at Enfield. In 1811 lie was ap- 
nreuticed to an Edmonton surgeon during 1815- 
17 continued his studies at the London hospitals, 
then withdrew from medicine to devote himself 
wholly to poetry. He had already the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Cowdeu Clarke (son of lus Enfield 
schoohnaster), of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, 
Shelley, and Godwin. His first volume, Poems 
118171 is coloured throughout by the senti- 
mental tone of the later eighteenth century, 
and contains many mannerisms borrowed from 
Hunt. Endymion (1818) is Elizabethan-romantic , 
and though it still abounds in over- sensuous 
pictures and fancifully coined words, it breathes 
the ‘morning freshness’ of Chaucer, and has 
many passages of splendid vividness and won- 
derful felicity. Warmly welcomed by his friends, 
Kndvmion was savagely assailed in Blackwood and 
O^Tt^lu. Mein while Ins small patrimony 
shrink in" ; his health was broken by 
Zosure of a wll’king-tour in Scotland and 

bv assiduously nursing a dying brother , and 
Sam the winter of 1818-19 a passionate love for 
Miss Fanny Brawne shook him terribly. His last 
volume, limia, Isabella, and other Poems, ap- 
neired in 1820, and contains two of his highest 
achievements, The Eve of St Agnes and Hwccrn. 

thef affluence KM 
ft sed throughout this little volume. Lo'ig Un e t- 
ened with consumption, Keats left Lngianu 10 
II aly in September 1820 , accompan,^ by his 


S‘§e= KSThim devo^y 

“KcUafcd ProteSm^cemebery near 
pyramid of Gaius Cestius. Shelley 
attests the admiration of one great poet for an 
other. Palgrave reprinted Keats s oiree volumes 
in 1884, with notes and a few first-rate pieces 
from the great mass of incomplete and in- 
ferior work withheld by Keats himself. Ofb 
editions are by Lord Houghton (1854 ; ne ^i 

Sir Sidney Colvin (1915), L. Binyon (1916). See 
Live® d by y Houghton (1848) , Col* «(1M6. Win. 
Amy Lowell (1925), Dorothy Hewlett (1937), 
Keats’s Letter 8 y ed. M. Buxton Forman (1935) J 
studies 3 by Garrod (1926), Finney (1936). 

Keble,' John, was bom at Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, near his father s living of Coin St | 
Aldwins, April 25, 1792. At fifteen he was elected 
a scholar at Corpus, Oxford ; in mO took a 
double first; in 1811 was elected a fellow of 

Oriel ; and in 1812 won the Latin and English 
prize essays. In 1815 he was ordained deacon, 
beginning active work as curate of East Leach, 
while still continuing to reside in Oxfoni, college 
tutor 1818-23. In 1827 he published The Chris - 
tian Year. His theory of poetry, explained in 
the British Critic in 1838, was worked out at 
length in his Latin lectures delivered as 'Oxford 
Professor of Poetry (1831-41). Meanwhile Keble 
had gathered round him a small band of 
pupils 8 of whom the most striking ^asHurrell 
Froude, and in this circle originated the Tree- 
tarian movement. In his sermon on hational 
Apostasy (1833) Keble gave the signal for action 
and for the next eight years was engaged with 
Newman, Pusey, I. Williams, and others m the 
issue of Tracts for the Times , brought to an end 
by Tract No. 90 in 1841. Keble had in 1835 


uiarried, and had removed to the Hampshire living 
of Hursley, where he remained until his death. 
With Dr Pusey he was the steadying influence 
which supported the party under the shock 
r o US ed bv Newman’s secession to Rome. He 
died at Bournemouth, March 29, 1866. Other 
works are a Life of Bishop Wilson, an edition of 
Hooker, the Lyra Innocentium (1846), ,a poetical 
translation of the Psalter, Letters of Spiritual 
Counsel twelve volumes of parochial seimons, 
sS C, &c. Keble College Oxford was 
erected as a memorial of him OS' 0 )* See^Mmoir 
by Sir J. Coleridge (1869), J. C. Shairps Essay 
and Studies (1872), a collection of memorials by J. 

F. Moor (1866), aud a short Life by Locke ( 18 J 6 > 

Keeley, Robert (1793-1869), comedian, was 
born and died in London. He married Miss 
Mary Goward (1806-99), who, born at Ipswich, 
made her debut at the Lyceum in 1825 . Then- 
daughters, both actresses, Mary JLucy (1831-70) 
and Louise (1835-77), married Albert Smith and 
Montagu Williams, Q.C. See W. Goodman s The 
Keeley s on the Stage and at Home (1895). 

Keene, Charles Samuel, an inimitable artist 
in black and white, born of Ipswich ancestry 
at Hornsey, 10th August 1823, was educated at 
Bayswater and Ipswich, and, having tried both 
law and architecture, was apprenticed to a 
wood-engraver. He worked for Punch from 18ol 
to within five months of his death at Hammer- 
smith, on 4th Jan. 1891 See Life by Layard 
(1893) and work by Pennell and Cliessou (1897). 

Keightley, Thomas (1789-1872), writer, born 
in Dublin, in 1824 settled in London. His histor- 
ies of Rome, Greece, and England long held then- 
place as school manuals ; and his Fairy Mythology 
( 1850 ) and his Life and annotated edition of Milton 
(1865-59) are still remembered. 

Keim, Theodor (1825-78), German theologian, 
born at Stuttgart, studied under Baur at Tubin- 
gen, and became professor of Theology at Zurich 
(I860), at Giessen (1873). He published Cclsus 
wahres Wort (1873), Aus dem Urchristcntum (1878), 
&c but his great work was the Geschichte Jesu 
von Hazara (1867-72 ; Eng. trans. 1873-83). 

Keiser, Reinhard (1674-1739), operatic com- 

► poser, lived and died at Hamburg. 

5 Keith, Alexander, D.D. (1791-1880), writer 

> on prophecy, was born at Keithhall manse, In- 

* verurie, and himself became an Established 
t minister, but joined the Free Church. He visited 

Palestine in 1839 and 1844, and lived latterly and 

• died at Buxton.— One of his three sons was the 

t ovariotomist, Thomas Keith, M.D. (1827-95). 

1 Keith, Sir Arthur (knighted 1921), anatomist 
1 and anthropologist, born at Aberdeen in 1866, lias 
f written on the antiquity of man (1915, 1931), &c. 

1 Keith, Arthur Berriedale (1879-1944), 

’ professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh University 
■» I from 1914, wrote on Sanskrit literature, ana 

6 Dominion constitutions. 

Keith, George Keith Elphinstone, yiscouin: 
f (1746-1823), son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone, 
a was born at Elphinstone Tower, Stirling, entered 

* the navy in 1761, saw service in most parts of 

# the world, and fought in the American and 

j! French wars. He commanded the expedition 
, (1795-97) which took Cape Town, and t he fleet 

:[ which landed Abercromby’s army in Aboukir Bay 

(1801). He was made Baron Keith in H 97, ana a 
d viscount in 1814. See Life by Allardyce (1882). 
le Keith, James, Marshal Keith, was born at the 
,d castle of Inverugie near Peterhead, 11th Ji \ 9 

55 1G96. He came of a family, represented now by 
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fche Earl of Kintore, which from the 12bh century 
had held the hereditary office of Great Marischal 
of Scotland. Sir William Keith was created Earl 
Marischal in 1458 ; and George, fifth Earl (c. 1553- 
1(523), in 1593 founded the Marischal College in 
Aberdeen. William, ninth Earl ( d . 1712), was the 
father of Marshal Keith and of his elder brother, 
George, tenth Earl Marischal (1693-1778). James 
was destined for the law, but in 1715 he engaged 
with his brother in the Jacobite rising, and in 
1719 in Alberoni's expedition to the West High- 
lands, which ended in the * battle ’ of Glenshiel. 
Both times the brothers escaped to the Con- 
tinent ; and James held for nine years a Spanish 
colonelcy, and took part in the siege of Gibraltar 
(1720-27). But his creed, the Episcopal, was 
against him ; and in 1728 he entered the Russian 
service as a major-general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
particularly at the siege, of Otchakoff (1737) and 
the reduction of the Aland Islands (1743). He 
next visited Paris and London, where he made 
his peace with the Hanoverian government. In 
1747, finding the Russian service disagreeable, he 
exchanged it for that of Prussia, and Frederick 
the Great gave him at once the rank of field- 
marshal. From this time his name is associated 
with that of Frederick, who relied as much on 
Keith’s military genius as he did on the diplo- 
matic ability of his brother, the Earl Marischal. 
Keith’s talents became still more conspicuous upon 
the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War (1750). 
He shared Frederick’s doubtful fortunes before 
Prague, was present at the victories of Lobositz 
and Ross bach, and conducted the masterly re- 
treat from Oliniitz. On 14th October 1758 at 
Hochkirch he was shot dead while for the third 
tune charging the enemy. Keith died poor and 
unmarried, but he left children by his mistress, 
the Swede, Eva Merthens (died 1811). See his own 
Memoir , 171U-3U (Spalding Club, 1843); Memoii 
of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 1869); Carlyle’s 
Frederick; Cuthell’s Last Earl Marischall (1915) 
German Lives by Varnhagen von Knse (1844 ; new 
ed. 1888) and Lieut, von Paczynski-Tenczyn (1889) 

* Keith, Robert (1681-1757), from 1727 an Epis 
copal bishop, was born at Uras, Kincardineshire 
and lived in Edinburgh and Leith. His History 
of the Scottish Reformation (1734) was republished 
by the Spottiswoode Soc. in 1844-45. 

Keith, Thomas. See Keith, Alexander. 

Keith-Falooner. See Falconer. 


Kekuld von Stradonltz, Friedrich August 
(1829-96), chemist, born at Darmstadt, became 
professor at Ghent and at Bonn (1867). 

Keller, Gottfried (1819-90), poet and novelist, 
born near Zurich, studied landscape-painting at 
Vienna 1840-42, but took to literature. From 
1861 to 1876 he was state secretary of his native 
canton. His chief works are Der griine Heinrich 
(1854), Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856 ; includes A 
Village Romeo aiul Juliet), Sieben Legenden (1872), 
Ziiricher Novellen (1878). ami Marlin Sadander 
(1886). See studies by Bachtold, Huch, Mavno 
(1925), and Hauch (1916), M. Hay (1920). 

Keller, Helen Adams, bornatTuscumbia, Ala., 
in 1880, became deaf and blind at nineteen months, 
but, educated by Miss Anno M. Sullivan (Mrs 
Macy), graduated A. B. 1904, and attained high 
distinction as a writer and scholar. 


Kellermann, Franqois Christophr (1735-1820), 
Duke ofValmy, born atWolfsbuchweiler in Alsace, 
entered the French army and was major-general 
at the Revolution. In 1702 he repelled the Duk< 


of Brunswick, and delivered France bv 
famous cannonade of Valmy.* Yet on allecraHnn 
of treason he was imprisoned by Robesniilrw? 
He afterwards served in Italy, and SrSfi 
Empire was made a marshal and duke 

and 1812 he commanded the resets m ^ 

Rhme. At the Restoration he attached himself 

£ ~ H i S 30 n > J» an 9 ois Etiknne( 177 (£! 
1835), by a charge turned Marengo into a victory 

Kellgren, Johan Henrik (1751-95), a Swedl.h 
poet, best in satiric and lyric poems. * Wedis ' 1 

Kellogg, Frank Billings (1856-1987) bn™ «<- 
Potsdam, N.Y., was Senator (1917-23), Ambas- 
sador in London (1923-25), Secretary ofRtShl 
(1925-29). He drew up an Internat^nal 
Pact (signed 1928), ana was a judge of the p«r 
manent Court of Justice at The' Hague in mo!!*, 

Kelly, or Kelley, Edward. See Dee, John" 

* s™ Fitzroy (1796-1880), Conservative 

M.P., Solicitor- general and Attorney -general 
became Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1866. 

Kelly, Ned (1854-80), horse-thief and from 187ft 
bushranger in Victoria and New South Wales 
was hanged at Melbourne. ales » 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, phvairiaf 
was born in Belfast, 26th June 1824, an d at eleven 
entered Glasgow University, where his father had 
become mathematical professor. At CamhrfrirrA 
he highly distinguished himself as an orighial 
thinker even in his undergraduate days. He was 
?J£o» d wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman of 

I n lftA C d a fe l Iow in St Peter ’s Collect. 

J 1 ® tecatne professor of Natural Philos. 

ophy in the University of Glasgow. In an earl? 
paper (1842) he solved important problemT in 
electrostatics. To his refined researches in the 
transmission of electric currents in submarine 
cables it was largely owing that the Atlantic 
caWe was successful— for which in 1866 he was 
knighted. In 1892 he was created a peer with 
the title of Lord Kelvin. His eTectrometers of 

absolute, portable, quadrant, Ac. 

embody the perfection of mechanical and gea 
metrical adjustment. He constructed ampere- 
meters, volt-meters, and watt-meters, suitabU 
alike for the electrical workshop and laboratory. 

, 8 sounding apparatus and compass have been 
adopted by the Admiralty and the principal 
mercantile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin 
did incomparable work. Specially may be men- 
tioned his thermodynamic researches from 1848 
onwards, including the doctrine of the dis- 

o!5i i? n 2 d 5? radation of ©nergy ; his magnetio 

and electric discoveries, including general theo- 
rems of great value and the beautiful method 
of electric images; and his work in hydro- 
dynamics, more especially in wave-motion and 
in vortex-motion. Basing upon the phenomena 
of gyros tatio motion, he imagined a kinetic theory 
of inertia of high interest ; and his dynamical 
theory of dispersion, and indeed ail his views on 

r 0 9 16 ©tker, are full of suggestiveness, 

lu 1872 his electrostatic and magnetio papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2d ed. 1884): 
and his other papers have been similarly pub- 
lished under the title Mathematical and PhJkoal 
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j • j mh Dec. 1907. Seethe Life by Silvanus 
Thompson (1910), and books by Mrs King (1910), 

Miss A. G. King (192s>). 

Kemal Pasha. See M ustafa Kgmal. 

Kemble, John Mitchell, Anglo-Saxon scholar, 

Jr nf rhkrles Kemble, the actor, was born in 
2 d April 1807, from Bury St Edmunds 
S passed in 1826 to Trinity, Cambridge, and 
studied at Gottingen under Jakob Grimm. His 
edition of Beowulf (1833-37) and Codex Diploma- 
tfciw JEvi Saxonici (1839-48) were valuable, but 
less important than his unfinished Histoiy of the 
Saxons in England (1849 ; new ed. by Birch, 1876). 

He lived much in Germany and died in Dublin, 
March 1857. He edited the B)itish and 
‘Foreign Review (1835-44) and in 1840 succeeded 
his father as Examiner of Plays. 

Kemble, John Philip, eldest son of Roger 
Kemble (1721-1802), a travelling manager, was 
born at Prescot, 1st February 1757. His father 
intended him for the Catholic priesthood , and sent 
him to a seminary at Sedgley Park, Stafiordshire. 
and to the English college at Douai. But the 
stage mania was on him, and he became an actor. 
His g flrst appearance was at Wolverhampton, 8tli 
January 1770 ; he joined the York circuit under 
Tate Wilkinson ; and he played in Ireland, f he 
success of his sister, Mrs Siddons, gave hmi I s 
opportunity, and on 30th September 1 7 S3 he 
nlaved Hamlet at Drury Lane, and aroused the 
keenest interest. He continued to play leading 
tragic characters at Drury Lane for many [ years 
and in 1788 became Sheridan s manager. In i 180 
he purchased a share in Covent Garden Theatre, 
became manager, and made his first aPP^mice 
there in 1803 as Hamlet. In 1808 the wicatre 
was burned, and on the opening of the nn 
building (1809) the notorious O. r. I 1 ;®* 

Price 1 Riots broke out. Kemble retired in 
1817 He afterwards settled at Lausanne, where 
he died, 26th February 1823. Kemble probably 
has had no superior as a tragediaii. He 
magnificently handsome ; stately , if rather stm, 
in bearing ; and a man of remarkable 'ntellect al 
power -His brother, Stephen, born at King- 
ton Herefordshire, 3d May 1758, was chiefly re- 
markable for his enormous bulk, which enabled 
him to play Falstaff without stuffing. He was in 
1792-1800 manager of the Edinburgh the , 
where he was in continual hot water through la 
suits and o tb er troubles. He died near Hurham 
5th June 1822 . -Another b rot* 1 8 r ; C » g ™ d e h i s 

first anpekrance at Sheffield, and in 1794 played 
MalcohntoJohn Kemble's Macbeth. He retired 
from the stage in 1840, when he was appointed 
Fxaminlr of Plays He died 12th November 
1854 As an actor he chiefly excelled in characters 
of toe second rank, and in comedy lie specially 

gST in' 1 8 3 2* wen t' \v ithM i er''fat h e r to America; 

marned ™ 

aSd resmni’ng'lier maiden name, she gave Shake- 

&m-Her P sister, Adelaide (1816-79) was distin- 
guished as an operatic singer, ^™* ,red she 

(1807), Medusa and Other Tales (1868), ana rati 


/fours (1880). See Lives of John Kemble by 
Boaden (1925), of Fanny by Mrs Bobb 6 (1932), 

L. S. Driver (1933). 

Kemp, Gf.oboe Micxle (or Meiklf.), born at 
Hillriggs, near Biggar, 26th May 1795, up to four- 
teen assisted his father, a shepherd. Becoming 
a carpenter and millwright, he sought work in 
England and France, settling where he could 
study Gothic architecture. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1826, and became a draughtsman in Edin- 
burgh. In 1838 his second design tor the Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh was accepted but be. 
fore its completion he was drowned in the canal 
at Edinburgh, on the night of 6 tli March 1844. 

See Life by T. Bonnar (1892). 

Kemp, John (c. 1380-1454), born at Olantigh 
near Ashford, Kent, became a fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, Bishop of Rochester (1419), and 
of Chichester and London (1421). chancellor and 
Archbishop of York (1426), a cardinal (1439), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1452). See Hooks 
Lives of the Archbishops, vol. v. 

Kemp, William, a comedian who in 1599 
danced from London to Norwich. See Ins A i ne 
Dales Wonder (ed. by Dyce, Camden Soc.). 

Kempe, Margery (b. 1364), mystic, first extant 
English biographer, daughter of a mayor of L' nn, 
w i fe of a burges s there, m . • ther of fo u r tee n chi Jd ren. 
Her spiritual autobiography, 2 he Book of Margery 
Kempe (printed in part by Wynkyn de Worde, , c. 
1501 ; the whole modernised by W. Butler-Bowdon, 
1936 ; the original text ed . Meech and Hope Allen, 

E E.T.S., i. 1940), recounts her persecution by 
devils and men, repeated accusations of Lollardy, 
her copious weepings, her journeys to Jerusalem 
and to Germany, and has been hailed as a 

Cl Kempenfelt, Richard (1718-82), an admiral of 
Swedish ancestry, who, with 800 otheis, ''ent 
down in the foundering of his flagship the Royal 
George at Spitliead, 29th August li82. 

Kernels Thomas X (1379-1471), was so called 
from his birthplace, Kempen. He was educated 
at Deventer, in 1400 entered the Augustiman com 
vent of Agnetenberg near Zwoli.e, took pnest s 
orders in 1413, was chosen sub-prior in 1429 , ana 
died as superior. His writings consist of sermons, 
ascetical treatises, pious biographies, betters, and 

proved But the learned now generally assign i 

toKempis.Its tlieology^salmostpurelyascetic 

and (excepting the4th borne, whicn i hag been 

use^by ClirisWan^'of^aB^denominations. *^ 4 " 

ably it was completed between 14 to and 1424 
The first edition (Augsburg 1471 or 1472) was 

wal 1 eiec to!' He LeLl 
oTwInchesto^and he’w prepared his Manual oj 
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Prayers for Scholars of Winchester College (1074), 
and wrote his famous morning, evening, and 
midnight hymns, the first two of which, ‘Awake, 
my soul,' and 4 Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night/ are perhaps the best-known hymns in 
the language. In 1679 Ken was appointed by 
Charles II. chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife 
of William of Orange, but offended William, and 
returned home in 1080, when he became a royal 
chaplain. In 1683, on the king’s visit to Win- 
chester, Ken refused to give up his house for the 
accommodation of Nell Gwynne. In 1083 too he 
went to Tangiers as a chaplain, and in 1085 was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. The chief 
event of his bishopric was his trial and acquittal 
among the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ in 1688, for refusing 
to read the Declaration of Indulgence. At the 
Revolution he found himself unable in conscience 
to take the oath to William, having already 
sworn allegiance to King James, ana was de- 
prived of his bishopric in 1691. He spent the 
remainder of his days in retirement at Lord 
Weymouth’s seat of Longleat. He died at Long- 
lea t, 19th March 1711, and was buried at Frome. 
Bishop Ken was esteemed a great preacher in 
his day, but is now remembered for his hymns 
and for his saintly character. His Exposition on 
the Church Catechism (1685) is his most impor- 
tant work in prose. Hawkins published a selec- 
tion from the works, with a Life, in 1713. The 
poetical works were collected in four volumes 
(1721); the prose works in one volume (1838). 

See Lives by Bowles (1831), Anderdon (1851-54), 
Plumptre (2 vols. 1888), and Clarke (1896). 

Kendal, Mrs, the stage name of Dame Margaret 
Brunton Grimston (1849-1935), G.B.E. (1927), who, 
born (‘Madge Robertson’) at Great Grimsby, 
appeared at the Haymarket as ‘Ophelia’ on 29th 
July 1865, and in 1869 married Mr ‘ Kendal’ (Wm. 
Hunter Grimston, 1843-1917). T. W. Robertson 
was her brother. See her Autobiography (1933). 

Kenealy, Edward Vaughan Hyde (1819-80), 
poet and advocate of the Tichborne claimant, 
was born at Cork, and called to the Irish bar in 
1840, to the English in 1847. He got a month in 
1850 for cruelty to a natural son, was disbenched 
in 1874, and sat for Stoke-upon-Trent ( 1 875-80). 

Kennan, George (1845-1924), born at Norwalk, 
Ohio, wrote Tent Life in Siberia (1870 ; enlarged 
1910), Siberia and the Exile System (1892), Campaign- 
ing in Cuba (1899), The Tragedy of Pelee (1902), &c. 

Kennedy, Benjamin Hall, was born at Sum- 
nierhill near Birmingham in 1804, son of the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy (1772-1851), second master 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. He had 
his education there, at Shrewsbury under Dr 
Butler, and St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1827 as senior classic, senior 
Chancellor’s medallist, and a senior optime. In 
1828 he became fellow and classical lecturer of his 
college, in 1830 an assistant-master at Harrow, 
and in 1836 Dr Butler’s successor at Shrewsbury. 
Here for thirty years he laboured with vigour 
and success, forming a series of brilliant scholars. 
Sabrinae Corolla (1850; 4th ed. 1890) is an im- 
perishable memorial of his brilliant scholarship 
and of the spirit he could inspire. In 1867 he be- 
came Greek professor at Cambridge and canon of 
Ely. He died at Torquay, April 6, 1889. Among 
his hooks were PaXcestra Latina (1850), Curriculum 
Stili Latini (1858), the Public School Ixitin Gram- 
mar (1871), and Occasional Setmions (1877). 

Kennedy, David (1825-86), Scottish vocalist, 
was born at Perth, and died at Stratford, Ontario. 
See the Life of him by a daughter (1887). 


Kennedy, Grace (1782-1825). author of FtUh&f 
Clement, Anna Ross , &c., was born at Pinmore 
Ayrshire, aud lived and died in Edinburgh. ’ 

Kennedy, Quintin (1520-64), son of the second 
Earl of Cassillis, in 1547 became abbot of Cross- 
raguel, and steadfastly opposed the Reformation 
disputing both with Willock aud with Knox. * 

Kennedy, Walter (c. 1460-c. 1508), an Ayrshire 
poet of the Cassillis line, best known by the 
Fly ting between Dunbar and Kennedy. 

Kenneth I., ‘Macalpine/ seems to have suc- 
ceeded his father Alpin as king of the remnant of 
the Dalriad Scots in 834, and to have repelled a 
Danish invasion and completely conquered the 
Piets in 840. He was connected by blood with 
the Pictish royal family. He now became king 
of a united Alban to the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth ; and the Pictish language, usages, and 
name mysteriously vanish, superseded by those 
of the smaller people the Scots. 

Kenney, James (1780-1849), born in Ireland, 
from 1803 wrote farces, comedies, &c.— His son. 
Charles Lamb Kenney (1821-81), was a librettist 

Kennicott, Benjamin, biblical scholar, bom 
at Totnes, April 4, 1718, distinguished himself at 
Wadham College, Oxford, by his acquirements in 
Hebrew and theology. Elected a fellow of Exeter, 
in 1767 he became Radcliffe librarian, and in 1770 
a canon of Christ Church. He died August 18, 
1783. His great work was his edition of the 
Hebrew Old Testameut (1776-80), for which 616 
Hebrew MSS. and 16 MSS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were collated. 

Kent, Charles (1823-1902), poet, biographer, 
editor, &c., was born in London and educated at 
Prior Park (Bath) and Oscott. 

Kent, Edward, Duke of, fourth son of George 

III. , was born at Buckingham Palace, 2d Novem- 
ber 1767. At Gibraltar, first (1790-91) as colonel, 
and then (1802) as governor, his martinet disci- 
pline caused continual mutinies. These culmi- 
nated on Christmas Day in an encounter in which 
blood was shed, after which the Duke was re- 
called. In 1818 he married Victoria Mary Louisa 
(1 786-1861), daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld- 
Coburg, and widow of the Prince of Leiningen. 
For the sake of economy they lived at Leiningen. 
and came to England for the birth (24th May 1819) 
of their child the Princess Victoria. The duke died 
eight months later — 23d January 1820. Owing 
to the deaths of his three elder brothers, George 

IV. , the Duke of York, and William IV., without 
issue, the crown came to the Princess Victoria. 

Kent, James (1763-1847), after serving in the 
New York legislature was professor of Law in 
Columbia College 1794-98, and then a justice of the 
supreme court of New York ; in 1804 he became 
chief-justice, and in 1814-28 was state chancellor. 
Kent’s Commentai'ies on American Law (1826-80) 
is a standard work. 

Kent, William (1684-1748), painter, landscape- 
gardener, and Palladian architect, was a native 
of Yorkshire, and died at Burlington House. 

Kentlgern, St, the apostle of Cumbria, accord- 
ing to legend son of a Princess Thenew, who, 
found to be with child, was cast from Traprain 
Law, then exposed on the Firth of Forth in a 
coracle. It carried her to Gulross, where she bore 
a son (about 618). Mother and child were baptised 
by St Serf (an anachronism), who reared the boy 
in his monastery, where he was so beloved that 
his name Kentigem f * chief lord ’) was often ex- 
changed for Mungo 0 dear friend Arrived It 
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4) an hood, lie planted a monasterv ti r’oii 
(now Glasgow); and in 548 uil 1 Cathures 
Bishop of Cumbria. I„ 553 3 he wo^°V secratea 
seek refuge in Wales, where he visited Sf'ik ■ t ,° 
and where he founded another t Dav | d > 

bishopric, which still bears the nani 0 o?K a 

as? &sa- JStiStxg&i *5?. 

ss sS >ir s-s x,* 

in the Glasgow city an s ‘St 2',"'™'?'“' 

commemorates hi s y mother, St TheVew' 1 " See 
Bishop Forbes s Lives nf xie ?® u * kee 

*SKHSSysS« 

.»« d,M Co™. fc Ssfflass 

born^t r w^i^ PP o E L R S^ 0HANN ’ astronomer, was 

SairaSSs 

IpSFSSSii 

Kepler was astronomer, often utiDaid tn tv,2 
Emperor Rudolf II.; in lGl^ the ^r ’or^ 5!?e 

Idnz^nd"’- he became a mathematical teacher at 
Linz, and in lb28 astrologer to Wallenstein u„ 
died at Ratisbon, 15th November 1630 Kenler 

k!n,k S n ; SS, "'l“’" (1596 >' Proclaimed that five 
five planet^ orbits“ ;£?d h^iuasUn bounced (/n 
h“ 0 ' v ^™*^epIer's < Third*Law— thatf the'” square 

-f p oMi s l -° & 

endeavoured to find a law for the movements' of 
First ’ and Seem,?? T PU bl ish e '> "' llat arc called his 

g&SS&TttS, a ss* “;j 

we r owf to"Kenler m0dern *? trono,n V- Besides, 
general rhvS li na " y discoveries in optics, 

his Ge«ammf/teVerie 8 b°y m w7V Dyclfand" M 
Caspar wa^egun in l937. See Lives by Brewster 

(1868 I an^w^ReSeas^l 

( 1880 ), Herz (1895), B^ryant (1921) ^ ^ 

thf^e^oml^arTT'Al'SaT' 7™'^'' s °" of 

I7fii Q «^ A/5y ’ and n fche capture of Belleisle in 
in 1762 l C n 0 T7? S an he ed at tbe “Ptore of Havana 

tween » to a tt^nT^ 

waSSSi? 

Keppel, Sir Henry (1809-1904), successivelv 
vice-acfmirai (1867), admiral (1869), and ad. ir^ 

Earner a e ,K (18 r ) ’ S M a aon of the fourU, 

Earl of Albemarle. He saw service during tho 

war against China in 1842, and in a cammSn 

against pirates, and commanded the naval brigade 

18 * 
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before Sebastopol. In 1857 he took part in th* 
destruction of the Chinese fleet G C B /ifi7n 

vm >*e wrote on Borneo, &c L°uZ ]i 
f / or s Ll / e under hour Sovereigns (3 vols lgoof 
and memoir by Sir A. West (1905). 

in^nM»n?f R m an A I ^ lo ' Noi '" ia 'i family, found 
a S 1 crttla T , ] d 1,1 the end of the 12th century Sir 

brother ^L 0 "*' 0 " 1 (<b 152(i >- "’hose yiimg r 
5 r °,,‘ e , r - . George, was ancestor of the Kers of 
Faudonside, had two sons— Sir Walter wim«A 
gnandson Robert Ker, was created Ead o 

Ne whittle 6 w?io«p a,ld co,,, memlator of 

F, nr r - ose S0I >. Wark Kerr, was created 

burghe w°, o a nw' i0 a 6 -K T 7 se ^ 0 ’ 1 ' 1 E; ‘" of ltox 

uui^ue was only a Ker by his mother 

belonged to the Fendhirst line® ^ 0vERBDRY > 

parish’, Ayrshi^r^S ° f ' KerslaB <h Dairy 

^py 1 t l : e e e J i* COb , ite ’ S ’ bUt "■« ™«Hy a 1 governSent 
21* ^ G0 113 s ia,ne * ess Memoirs (17‘>6) 

<£«». «s&«r - 

and of Poetry at Oxford (192nf r7i° ,ld0 , n (18S9 h 

(1001), The Art of P°o7r y Vo\%X **"* Agtl 

is? 

Roberts, Watts-Dun ton, &c. tCS bwlnb urne, 
;Swahfan r ’' p^borr^ iS^^® 

tt& S firmUy 

studied vo, . um fs of poetry between fsil and 1852 
studied animal magnetism, believed in occultism 

and wrote Die Seherin von PrevorU (1829) m ’ 

K<5roualle, Louise de. See Charles II 
Kerr. See Ker. 

, de . Lettenhove, Joseph (1817-91) 
Belgian historian, died at Brussels. '* 

abmft^r,3 J fm K >;- han ^ lan and beadsman from 
aoout 1663 till his death in November 1686. 

n - Ro , BEaT ) a landowner ofWymondham in 

gent f ° lk enclo^res Ul ti 1549 headed 16 > 000 i*sur- 
genu, enclosures their principal eri'evAnr* 

Norwich was twice captured by the rebels • ori 

the second occasion they held it until they were 

?F*\® n ° llfc the Earl of Warick, Ket^being 
bt P F W d p nd 7th r Decem her. See books 

y • W. Russell (I860), Joseph Clayton (1912). 

from°SlrVy iLHEL “ < 18 ”- 77 ). horn at Munster, 
irom 18 o 0 Ultramontane bishop of ATainz. 

^fttlewoU, John (1653-95), nonjuror, born at 
Northallerton, in 1675 became a fellow of Lin- 
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.so In College, Oxford, and was vicar of Coleshill, 
Warwickshire, from 1082 till his deprivation in 
1690, when he settled in London. He wrote a 
score of devotional works. See his Life and Times, 
edited by Canon Carter (1895). 

Key, Ellen (1849-1926), born at Sundsliolin, 
Smaland, Sweden, took to teaching (1880) when her 
father lost his fortune, and made her name as a 
writer and lecturer on the feminist movement, 
child welfare, &c. See Life by Hamilton (1913). 

Key, Francis Scott (1780-1843), attorney for 
the District of Columbia, during the British 
attack on Baltimore (1814), which he witnessed 
from a British man-of-war, wrote ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner.’ 

Key, Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875), head-master 
of University College School and professor of 
Comparative Grammar in University College, 
London, was author of a Latin Grammar and of 
a Latin-English Dictionary (new ed. 1888). 

Keyes, Sm Roger (1872-1945), Baron (1943), 
admiral, made a successful raid on Zeebrugge 
(April 1918). 

Keynes, John Maynard (1883-1946), Baron 
(1942), born at Cambridge, educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, attended the 
Versailles Conference and pointed out the defects 
of the treaty. He wrote on money, probability, 
&c., and edited the Economic Journal. 

Keyser, Nicaise de (1813-77), a Belgian his- 
torical painter, who lived and died at Antwerp. 

Keyser ling, Hermann Graf (1880-1946), bora 
at Koenno in Livonia, travelled widely, and 
founded a ‘ School of V\ isUom ' at Darmstadt, 
attempted a synthesis of western and eastern 
thought. See his Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
(1919 ; trans. 1925). 

Khama (c. 1830-1923), a reforming chief of the 
Bamangwato in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Khayyam, Omar. See Omar. 

Kidd, William, born about 1645, probably at 
Greenock, son, it is thought, of a persecuted 
Covenanting minister who died in 1679, went 
early to sea, saw much privateering service, and 
gained a high reputation for courage, and in 1691 
a reward of £150 from New York City. In 1696 
he was given a ship of 80 guns to act against the 
French and to seize pirates. In 1697 he reached 
Madagascar, the pirates’ chief rendezvous, but 
erelong disquieting reports reached England that 
he was playing pirate himself. After a two years’ 
cruise he returned to the West Indies, and ventur- 
ing to Boston, was sent to England and hanged 
23rd May 1701. See the Trial (ed. Brooks, 1930) ; 
Dalton’s vindication (1911); book by WilkinB 
(1935). 

Kielland, Alexander (1849-1906), Norwegian 
novelist, was born at Stavanger. 

Kienzl, Wilhelm (1857-1941), Wagnerian 
composer, born at Walzenkirchen, Austria, be- 
came kapellmeister at Amsterdam, Krefeld, Graz, 
Hamburg, and Munich. His third opera, Der 
Evangelimann (Berlin, 1895 ; London, 1897), was 
his first success. 

Kiepert, Heinrich (1818-99), born at Berlin, 
conducted the Geographical Institute at Weimar 
1845-52, in 1859 became professor of Geography 
at Berlin, and wrote on ancient geography. 

Kierkegaard, S5ren Aaby (1813-55), Den- 
mark’s greatest thinker, wrote much : his most 
famous hooks. Either — Or (1843) and Stadia on 
Life's Way (1845). Both thought and style are 
singularly original. See Life by Lowrie (1938). 


e 



singularly orlgina 

Kilian, St, See Chian. 


Kill! grew, Thomas (1612-83), served as a 

in the household of Charles I., and was a 

wards a companion of Charles II. in exile and 
his groom of the bedchamber after the Restora- 
tion. He published in 1664 nine indifferent 
plays, written, he tells us, in nine different 
cities. He was some time manager of the king’s 
company, and in his patent obtained permission 
to give the female parts to women. — His brother, 
Sir William Killiorew (1606-05), fought in the 
Civil War, and wrote a comedy, Pandora , and 
tragi-comedies, Selindra, Ormasdes , and The Siege 
of Urbin . See book by Harbage (1980). 

Kilmarnock, William Boyd, Earl of (1704- 
46), engaging late in the ’45, was taken prisoner 
at Oulloden, and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Kilwardby, Robert, a Dominican, in 1273 was 
1 made Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1278 a 
cardinal. He died at Viterbo, 11th 8ept. 1279. 

Kimberley, John Wodehouse, Earl of (1826- 
1902), Liberal statesman, from Eton passed to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took a classical 
first in 1847. Succeeding as third Baron Wode- 
house in 1846, and created earl in 1866,' he was 
Irish Viceroy 1864-66, Lord Privy-Seal 1868-70, 
Colonial Secretary 1870-74 and 1880-82, Secretary 
for India 1882-85 and 1886, Secretary for India 
and Lord President of the Council 1892-94, and 
then Foreien Secretary till 1895. 

Kimhi, or Kimchi, David (c. 1160-1235), Jewish 
commentator, lived and died at Narbonne. 
Subsequent Hebrew grammars and lexicons are 
based on his. [cA guttural.] 

King, Charles William (1818-88), writer on 
gems, born at Newport, Monmouthshire, from 
1842 was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge. 

King, Edward (1612-37), Milton’s fellow- 
student, whose drowning off the Welsh coast 
is for ever commemorated in Lycidas. 

King, Edward (1829-19 '0), son of the Arch- 
deacon of Rochester, graduated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1851, and was principal of 
Cuddesdon 1863-73, and regius professor of 
Pastoral Theology 1873-85, and then Bishop of 
Lincoln. Tried in 1890 for ritualistic practices, 
he was condemned on only two charges. 

King, Henry (1592-1669), poet, became Bishop 
of Chichester in 1642. See his English Poems , ea. 
L. Mason (1915).— His father, John Kino, D.D. 
(c. 1599-1621), was Bishop of London from 1611. 

King, William, D.G.L. (1685-1763), Jacobite, 
from 1719 principal of St Mary Hall, Oxford, was 
born at Stepney, and lived much at Ealing. Bee 
his A necdotes of his Own Times (1818). — . 

King, William Lyon Mackenzie, OM. (1947), 
bora in 1874 in Ontario, entered the Canadian 
parliament in 1908, was Liberal leader from 1919, 
prime-minister 1921-26, 1926-30, and 1935-48. 

King, William Rufus (1786-1853), born in 
North Carolina, was a member of theBtate legis- 
lature for three years, entered congress in 1810, 
was senator for Alabama 1820-44, minister to 
France 1844-46, senator again 1846-63, and just be- 
fore his death vice-president of the United States. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, hiBtoriln^ 
bom as Wilton House, near Taunton, 5th Ai 
1809. from Eton passed in 1828 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 1887, 
and made a feir practice, hut retired in 1856 
to devote himself tx> literature and politics** A 
tour about 1835 had already given 
(1844), one of the most brilliant and 
books of Eastern travel ; In 1854 he 
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to the Crimea. He was returned for Bridgwater I 

T^ n i 1857, t ? ok a P r °niinent part 1 
against Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill and 

denounced the French annexation of slvoy. His 

Hi story of the War in the Crimea (8 vols. 1803-87) 

wn°rV^? ^ terary side o?e of the finest historical 
works of its century. He died 2d January 1891 
See a study by Tuckwell (1902). y ‘ 

nie Bonus (1846-88), born 
at Stratford, Essex, m 1867 married a Shropshire 

clergyman, and thereafter became a convert to 

of Pari^V^Ssm ‘ O 0) :,„®i5"^: vivi *® ctor ' ?» «• D. 

See Life 


KIPLING 


of PoriQ HRam oV ti-viviseccor, an M.D. 

tel a \ e getarian. a Theosophist, &c 

ife by Edward Maitland (1895). 


Kingsley, Charles, born at Holne vicara /*« 
Dartmoor, 12th June 1819, in 1S38 entered Ma^’ 

fi? “n f 8 ° ege V Camh 7"8 <; ' r d a classiSi 

nrst m 1842. As curate and then (1844) rector 
he spent the rest of his life at Eversley in Ha ,m 

orT/i T* SM ' P. 0R ',"- }' ke SainJ’s Tragedy, 

or I lie True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary (1848) 

" ol “ by Alton Locke (1850) and Yeast 
(1851), brilliant novels which deal with social 

Snmience 8 a? a th tri ^ itlSly 0riginal '"anner ; their 
fK e at ?*. e t, V) e was enormous. Kingsley 
had thrown himself with ardour into various 
schemes for the improvement of the working- 
classes, and like Maurice was a 'Christian 
Socialist;' as ‘Parson Lot' he published an 
immense number of articles on current topics 

fhrth ia p y ‘I 1 th ?r Christian Socialist and PoRfics 
for the People. Hypatia (1853) is a brilliant pic- 

uhilnQnnlf r y f C1 A !' istian , ity in c °nflict with Greek 
?i S fort y at Alexandria * Westward Ho! (1855) 
i iu o ke PF esentmen t of Elizabethan England 
and the Spanish Main. Two Years Ago (1857) and 

l i € W ake ( 18G6 ) were h »s later novels. In 
1860 Kingsley was appointed professor of Modern 

TutoZi 8 a 6 t 4 )?«f , i nbri , d8e - V ^ R ™ an 
In lRfiQ nf^ J - baSG / hls Cambridge lectures. 

resigned his professorship and was 

appointed canon of Chester. In 1869-70 he made 

Lue^herhi 6 WeSt Ind i, es ' and 0,1 » is *turn 

issueci tne charming record At Ixi%t Tn irtq 
E o f Westminster and chap? 

Thi f S U0eD *, He died 23d January 1875. 
Tie collected works of the enthusiastic, com- 
bative, infinitely sympathetic apostle of what 

Jm S o? l0< ? ^ not by llin ^ ‘ muscular Christianity ' 
2“ 28 ;® ll » nes (1879-81), and include Glaucus 
(18oo), The Heroes (1856), The Water Babies (1863) 

frlnith Geol ° 9 y( l8 7?)> Prose Idylls (1873), and 
Health and Education (1874). See Life by his 

vo1s * 1877).— His second daughter. 

Leger (1852-1931), married in 1876 the 

7t Harrison, rector of Clovelly, and as 

w c f omplefced h fr father's Tutor's Story 

HRR9\ r d 7 r i°^ powerful hovels — Mrs Lorimer 
Colonel Enderby s Wife (1885), The Wanes 
bf Sin (1890), The Carissima (1896), Sir Richard 

SftofiS 901 ^ H he a Roman Catho 

18 Q 9 ? brother, George Henry (1827- 

1892), studied medicine, travelled much and 

South 9 1 a ny p b ?? 7 ks 5P 0Pt and trav el, including 
fXo lonn^ 5 0872). -His daughter Mar? 

' vas an enterprising traveller in West 

Sw? admi .rably, and died a nurse in a 

r?r ^ ^ ncan hospital during the Boer war. See 

Life by Gwynne (1932).— Another brother, Henry 

rvSi!S LE Q / 18 . 30 t - 76 )» was educated at King’s 
Scbo ? 1 > London, and Worcester College 
Oxford. From 1853 to 1858 he resided in 

DicS2? ia r an i d ° n . his return Published a vigorous 

Se this aucciedPd » fe in P 60 ?* Hamlyn d 859 )- 
1 ° tniB aucceeded Ravenshoe (1861), his master- 


piece; Austin Elliot (1863) ; The Hill yurs and the 
Burtons, another novel of Australian life (1863). 
&c. In 1869-70 he edited the Edinburgh Daily i 
Review. See S. M. Ellis, Henry Kingsley. 

Kingston, William Henry Giles, writer of 

1814 s l 00 ?’ b ° ni } U London » 2 8th February 
1814, was the son of a merchant in Oporto and 

there spent much of his youth. He had 2 

published two stories and a book of Portume s’e 
travel, when he found his life-work in the im- 
mediate success of Peter the Whaler 0851) the 

and liair-hrPTritn U 1 of dann 8 adventures 
popular were The .* ^ .... 


* 35 £ 

iteration n, to sea, " en and assisted 

order of knighthood fo^l^l^tobH^’S 

■wsssrs, 2SMa, : « 5| “- “ 

fnJni W- P?f try ’ and the history of art. But 
nolved in the revolutionary movement of 1848* 

he was imprisoned in Spandau (1850), whence he 

ln ad T ea r nd0r ^ 0S o Cai,e ; aild taught German 
in London until 18(30, when lie was annointed 

died^lsTh °L Archa f ol °e y and Art at Zurich. He 
died 13th November 1882. As a poet KinkePs 

1894) r rw X r°h °y! t0 - d i €r Schiltz (1840 ; 73d ed‘. 
894), Dei G robschmted von Antwerven ^1872^ 

C £ lic \ ie ( l843 -« 8 ). J™.2i 

J (185/). He also wrote a history of art 
0«4o), and monographs on Freiligrath (1867) 

0850 ) * S ffi a C ‘ m 00 Lives b y Strodtmani. 
S5 SfJ , 2 e : Am ., Rbyn (1SS3), and Liibke 
i h rs .t wife, Johanna (1810-58), a dis- 
tingmshed musidan wrote a novel, Hans Ibeles 
in London (I860), and, with her husband, Erzah- 
lungen (1849), a collection of tales. 

Kipling, Rudyard, was born at Bombay, 30th 
December 1865, the son of John Lockwood Kip. 

Sr 3 of 

S t0 th , e f ™" fc rank of popular favourites 

or Calcutta. More ambitious, though hanllv 
■ o successful, was The Light that Faded 0891 ^ 

nZTbrlwZ BaUads (1S92 > were amongst his 

Invention! 893) a d The ^^J 1 ? 9 ^ Man 'l 
other collections of short (Sef ari; 

Books appeared in 1894-95 -in ibm « wo Ju,lgk 
The Seven Seas' in 7RQ7 n * , ln . 1896 the poems, 

1899 Stalky 7 ’Co.'; ^d 

sates 
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of Pooh' 8 Bill, Rewards and Fairies, Something of 
My self (1937). He died 18th January 1936. 

Kippis, Andrew, F.R.S. (1725-95), Presbyterian 
minister in Westminster, wrote many books. 

Kirby, John (1690-1753), author of the Suffolk 
Traveller (1735), was born at Halesworth, and 
died at Ipswich. — His son, John Joshua (1716- 
74), writer on perspective, and friend of Gains- 
borough, was born at Parham, and died at Kew ; 
ho was the father of Mrs Trimmer (q.v.) 

Kirby, William, F.R.S., F.G.S., entomologist, 
was born at Witnesham Hall, Suffolk, 19th Sept. 
1769. He was educated at Ipswich and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and from 1782 was curate, 
from 1796 rector, of Barham, where he died, July 
4, 1850. His chief works are Monographia Apum 
Anglice (1802), Introduction to Entomology (1815- 
26), written with James Spence, and Habits and 
Instincts of Animals (Bridgewater Treatise, 1835). 
See Life by Freeman (1852). 

Kircber, Athanasius (1601-80), German Jesuit, 
philologist, physicist, and inventor of the magic- 
lantern. He interpreted hieroglyphics as ideo- 
graphs. See Life by Brischar (1877). 

Kirchhoff, Gustav Robert (1824-87), physicist, 
born at Konigsberg, became professor at Berlin 
in 1874. He distinguished himself in elasticity, 
heat, optics, and especially spectrum-analysis. 
See Life by Boltzmann (1888). 

Kirchmann, Julius von (1802-84), publicist 
and philosopher, was born near Mersebursr. 

Kirk, Robert (c.1641-92), turned the metrical 
Psalms into Gaelic, and was author of The Secret 
Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies (1691). 

Kirk, Thomas (1777-1845), Dublin sculptor. 

Kirkaldy, Sir William, of Grange, as one of 
Beaton’s murderers (1546) was imprisoned at 
Mont St Michel (1547-50). He took service with 
France, but in 1559 was opposing the French 
cause in Scotland. He figured at Carberry Hill, 
was made governor of Edinburgh Castle, and did 
much to win Langside ; but going over to Queen 
Mary’s party, held Edinburgh Castle for her till 
May 1573. He was hanged on 3d August. See 
Lives by James Grant (1849) and Barb6 (1897). 

Kirke, Edward (1553-1613), Spenser’s friend, 
from 1580 was rector of Risby, Bury St Edmunds. 

Kirke, Colonel Percy (a 1646-91), an officer 
who had served 1681-84 in Tangiers, and whose 
men (‘Kirke’s Lambs’) committed after Sedgemoor 
(16S5) fearful atrocities. He early deserted to 
William, and helped to raise the siege of London- 
derry. 

Klrkup, Seymour Stocker (l 7S8-1 880), artist, 
Dante scholar, and spiritualist, the friend of 
Haydon, Landor, Trelawny, the Brownings, &c., 
was born in London, and from 1816 lived in 
Italy, chiefly at Florence, where in 1840 he dis- 
covered Giotto’s portrait of Dante. 

Kirwan, Richard (1788-1812), chemist, born 
in Galway, published (1784) the first systematic 
English treatise on mineralogy, and was a leading 
exponent of the phlogiston theory. 

Klsfaludy, Sandor (1772-1844), Hungarian 
poet, served in the Austrian Army, 1793-1801, 
and again in 1809. The rest of his life was de- 
voted to literature (his best work lyric) and 
farming— His brother Karoly (1788-1830), re- 
generator of the national drama, became famous 
by his Tartars in Hungary (1819). 

Kiss, August (1802-65), a Berlin sculptor. 

Kitohener, Herbert, Lord, of Khartum and 


Aspall in Suffolk, was bom 24th June 1860 near 
Bally longford, Kerry, and entered the Engineers 
in 1871. On the Palestine survey, 1874-78, and 
then on that of Cyprus till 1882, he served in the 
Sudan campaign 1883-85. Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army from 1890, he by the final rout of the Khalifa 
at Omdurman, Sept. 2, 1898, won back the Sudan 
for Egypt, and was made a peer. Successively 
chief of the staff and commander-in-chief in South 
Africa (1900-2), he finished the Boer war, received 
a grant of £50,000, was made viscount, O.M. 
commander-in-chief in India (1902-9), and Agent 
and Consul-general in Egypt (1911). Made Secre- 
tary for War August 7, 1914, he organised a great 
army ere he was lost with H.M.S. Hampshire (mined 
off Orkney), June 5, 1916. See Life by Arthur (1920). 

Kitchin, George William, D.D. (1827-1912), 
born at Naughton rectory, Suffolk, became dean 
of Durham in 1894, and wrote a History of France. 

Kitto, John (1804-54), bom at Plymouth, in 
1817 became stone-deaf through a fall, and at the 
workhouse learned shoemaking. "In 1824 he went 
to Exeter to learn dentistry ; in 1825 published 
Essays and Letters. At the Islington Missionary 
College he learned printing. After an Eastern 
tour (1829-33) with a patron, he spent his life in 
the service of Charles Knight and other pub- 
lishers. His works include The Pictorial Bible 
(1838 ; new ed.1855), Pictorial History of Palestine 
(1839-40), Histoi'y of Palestine (1843), The Lost 
Senses— Deafness and Blindness (1845), and Daily 
Bible Illustrations (1849-53 ; new ed. by Dr Porter, 
1867). See Lives by Ryland (1856) and Eadie(1857). 

Kivi, Aleksis (1834-72), chief Finnish dramatist 
and novelist. 

Kjelland. See Kielland. 

Kjerulf, Halfdan (1815-68), Norwegian com- 
poser, best known for his charming songs, was 
born and died in Christiania. [K'yer'oolf.] 

Klapka, George (1820-92), born at Temesvdr, 
became lieu t. -gen. in the Austrian army, but in 
the revolution fought valiantly against the Aus- 
trians, holding Komom for eight weeks after the 
rest of Hungary had submitted. The amnesty 
of 1867 let him return from exile, and he died at 
Budapest. He wrote a history of the war (1851) 
and Memoirs (1850-87). 

Klaproth, Heinrich Julius von (1783-1835). 
orientalist, born at Berlin, in 1805 was appointed 
interpreter to a Russian embassy to China. It 
was stopped on the frontier, when Klaproth 
explored Siberia, as afterwards (in 1807-8) the 
Caucasus and Georgia. In 1816 he became pro- 
fessor of Asiatic Languages at Paris. 

KLaStersk^, A ntonI n, Czech poet and satirist, 
born in 1866, 

Kldber, Jean Baptiste, born at Strasburg, 
9th March 1753, in 1776 obtained a commis- 
sion in the Austrian army. Inspector for a time 
of public buildings at Belfort, in 1792 he enlisted 
ns a volunteer, and by 1793 had risen to a general 
of brigade. As such he commanded in tne Yen- 
dean war, but was recalled for leniency. In 1794 
he led the left wing at Fleurns, and captured 
Maestriclit; in June 1796 he gained the victory 
of Altenkirchen. He accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, was wounded at Alexandria, and won the 
battle of Mount Tabor H799). When Bonaparte 
left Egypt he entrusted the chief command to 
K16ber, who concluded a convention with Sir 
Sidney Smith for its evacuation : but on Admiral 
Keith s refusal to ratify it Kleber resolved to 
reconquer Egypt, and destroyed the Turkish army 
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at Heliopolis. In the course of an attempt to 
conclude a treaty with the Turks, he was assassi- 
nated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo in 1800 
Klee, Paul (1879-1940). Swiss painter, born in 
Bern, expressed the subconscious in art. 

Kleist, Ewald Christian von (1715-59), Ger- 
man poet, born at Zeblin, Pomerania. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Kunersdorf 
He wrote lyrics, tales, idylls, fables, and hymns' 
See Life by Eiubeck (1861). [ Klist ; i long.] 

Kleist, Heinrich von, dramatist and poet 
born at Frankfort-on-Oder, 18th October 1777’ 

left the army in 1799 to study, and erelong 
devoted himself to literature. His best plays 
are still popular. His finest tale is Michael Kohl - 
haas. He shot himself Nov. 21, 1811. See mono- 
graphs by Brahm (new ed. 1911), S. Rah in er (1909), 
J. Sadger (1910), E. Meyer (1911), Bonafous(1894). 

Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von (1752- 
1831), a German playwright and romance-writer, 
was born at Frankfort -on -Main, and died at 
Dorpat. The ‘ Sturm -und- Drang’ school was 
named after one of his tragedies. See works by 
Erdmann (1877) and Rieger (1880). [Kling'er.] 

Klinger, Max (1857-1920), born at Plagwitz, 
Leipzig, studied at Karlsruhe and Berlin, and 
excited much admiration and hostility by his 
etchings. Later, he turned more to painting, 
and did much notable work in coloured sculpture, 
including Beethoven (1902). 

Klopstook, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg. Incited 
by Virgil and Milton, he began The Messiah as a 
student at Jena (1745), continued it at Leipzig 
(1748), and completed it in 1773. He settled in 
Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure appointment, 
and pensions from Frederick V. of Denmark (from 
1751) and the Margrave of Baden. Regarded in 
his own time as a great religious poet, he helped 
to inaugurate the golden age of German literature. 
See Life by Muncker (1888). 

Kluck, Alexander von (1846-1934), Prussian 
general, bom at Munster, in August 1914 drove 
the Anglo-French forces almost to Paris, but, 
defeated at the Marne (Sept. 6), had to retreat. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, portrait-painter, born 
at Liibeck, 8th August 1646, studied at Amster- 
dam and in Italy, in 1676 came to London, and 
in 1680 was appointed court-painter. In 1691 
William III. knighted him, and in 1715 George I. 
made him a baronet. He died at Twickenham, 
7th November 1723. His best-known works are 
the ‘Beauties of Hampton Court’ (painted for 
Wilham III.), his forty-eight portraits of the 
Kit-Cat Club,’ and of nine sovereigns (Charles 
II. to George I., Louis XIV., Peter the Great, 
and the Emperor Charles VI.). — His brother, 
John Zacharias (1644-1702), architectural and 
portrait painter, also settled in England. 

Knickerbocker, Harjien Jansen, of Friesland, 
was one of the earliest settlers (1623) of New 
Amsterdam (New York). A descendant, Johannes 
(1749-1827), was a friend of Washington Irving, 
who immortalised the name through his History of 
New York by ‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker ’ (1809). 

K ni ght, Charles, author and publisher, was 
born in 1791, the son of a Windsor bookseller. In 
1811 with his father he established the Windsor 
and Eton Express, and edited it until 1821, at 
the same time printing the Etonian. The Plain 
Englishman (1820-22), a first attempt to produce 
good cheap literature, was jointly edited by 
Charles Knight and Commissioner Locker of 
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Companion He ed]ted the Pictorial Shakespeare 
and was the author of William Shakespeare • i 
biography (1843). Other works were The Land 
Jie Live In (1848 ), Once Upon a Time (1853), Know- 

S oxver Popular History of England 

(1862). From 1860 publisher of the London Gazette 
lie secured an income of £1200. He died at Addle’ 
stone, Surrey, Mar. 9, 1873. See his Passages of a 
Work ingL ife( 1 863-65), and Li fe by A. Clo wes(l 892). 

Dame Laura (A.R.A. 1927, DBE 
1929 R A. 1936), born Johnson, studied art’ at 
Nottingham, and specialised in stage and circus 
subjects. See her Oil Paint and Grease Paint ( 1936). 

Knight, Richard Payne (1750-1824), a London 
connoisseur, who left his coins, bronzes, cems 
&c. to the British Museum. * 


£? i PP erdolu “S» Bernard, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the lanatical Munster Anabaptists. 

Knolles, Richard (c. 1550-1610), schoolmaster 
at Sandwich, wrote a Generali Historie of the 
Turkes (1603). J 


Knolles, Sir Robert (c. 1317-1407), a leader of 
free companies in France, who some time followed 
the Black Prince and opposed Du Guesclin. He 
died at his Norfolk seat, Sculthorpe. 

Knollys, Sir Francis (a. 1514-96), a Puritan 
statesman, from 1572 treasurer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s household. In 1568-69 he had charge of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Knowles, Herbert (1798-1817), a youthful 
poet, born at Gomersal, Leeds, and remembered 
by his ‘Stanzas in Richmond Churchyard.’ 

Knowles, James (1831-1908), born in London, 
educated at University College, and bred an 
architect, designed many important churches 
and edifices. Early a contributor to literature, 
he in 1869 founded the Metaphysical Society, be- 
came editor of the Contemporary Review in 1870, 
and in 1877 founded the Nineteenth Century. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, dramatist, born 
at Cork, 12th May 1784, was the son of James 
Knowles (1759-1840), lexicographer and teacher 
of elocution, who was cousin-german to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. After serving in the militia 
and studying medicine, he came out on the stage 
at Bath first and then at Dublin. But he never 
attained much eminence, and subsequently he 
conducted schools in Belfast and (1816-28) in 
Glasgow. His Caius Gracchus (1815) was first 
performed at Belfast. Virginius, his most effec- 
tive play, had been a success in Glasgow before 
Macready in 1820 produced it at Covent Garden. 
Besides IVilliavi Telly in which Macready achieved 
one of his greatest triumphs, Knowles’s other best 
plays are Love , The Hunchback, The Love Chase , 
and The Wife. Some became standard acting- 
plays. Knowles appeared with fair success in 
many of his own pieces. About 1844 he became 
a Baptist preacher, drew large audiences to Exeter 
Hall, and published two anti -Roman Catholic 
works. From 1849 he had a civil list pension of 
£200 a year. He died at Torquay, 30th November 
1862. Of a Life (1872) by his son only twenty-five 
copies were printed. See a book by Meeks (1934). 

Knowlton, Thomas (1692-1782), botanist, in 
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1728 became gardener at Lanesborough, York- 
shire, to the Earl of Burlington. 

Knox, Edmund George Valpy, parodist (as 
Evoe), and Punch editor ( 1932), was born in 1881. 
— His brother Ronald Arbuthnott, humorous 
writer, born 1888, became a Roman Catholic in 
1917, domestic prelate to the Pope in 1936. 

Knox, John, was born, probably in 1513 or 1514, 
at or near Haddington, and was educated there and 
at the University of Glasgow, or more probably 
St Andrews, in any case a pupil of Maior. 
From 1540 to 1543 he acted as notary in Hadding- 
ton, and must till the latter year have been in 
Catholic orders. In 1544 he was acting as tutor 
to tne sons of two families, by whom he was 
brought into contact with George Wisliart (q.v.), 
now full of zeal for the Lutheran reformation ; and 
with him Knox thenceforward identified himself. 
Wishart was burned in March 1546, and Beaton 
was murdered in May. The cardinal’s murderers 
held the castle of St Andrews ; and here Knox 
joined them with his pupils (1547). Here he was 
formally called to the ministry, and preached 
with acceptance. A few months later the castle 
surrendered to the French ; for eighteen months 
Knox remained a prisoner on the French galleys, 
and this experience seriously impaired his health. 
In February 1549, on the intercession of Edward 
VI., Knox regained his liberty, and for four years 
made his home in England. In 1551 he was 
appointed one of six chaplains to Edward VI., 
and in 1552 was offered but refused the bishop- 
ric of Rochester. Knox, with five others, was 
consulted by Cranmer regarding his forty- two 
articles ; and largely on Knox’s representation 
the thirty-eighth article was so couched as to 
commit the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. On Mary’s accession 
Knox fled to Dieppe, and thence early in 1554 
went to Geneva. In the autumn he accepted a 
call from the English congregation at Frankfort- 
on-Main, where he remained only a few months. 
At Geneva he found a congregation of his own 
way of thinking ; but ventured into Scotland in 
September 1555, making preaching journeys to 
Kyle, Castle Campbell, &c. , and returned to Geneva 
in July 1556. For the next two years he re- 
mained chiefly in Geneva, and was much influenced 
by Calvin. To 1558 belongs his First Blast of the 
Trumpet against themonstruous Regiment of Women. 
In 1557 the advocates of reform in Scotland bound 
themselves to religious revolution by the First 
Covenant; and by 1558 they felt themselves 
strong enough to summon Knox to their aid. 
From May 1559 Knox, again in Scotland, was the 
life and soul of his party. By his preaching at 
Perth and St Andrews he gained these important 
towns to his cause, and by his labours in Edin- 
burgh he also won a strong party. But the 
Reformers could not hold their ground against 
the regent, Mary of Guise, subsidised by France 
with money and soldiers. Mainly through the 
efforts of Knox, the assistance of England was 
obtained against the French invasion ; and by 
the treaty of Leith and the death of the regent 
(1500) the insurgent party became masters of the 
country. Parliament ordered the ministers to 
draw up a Confession of Faith ; and Protestantism 
was established. Now the ministers drew up the 
first Book of Discipline, with its wise and liberal 
suggestions for the religious and educational 
organisation of the country. The return of the 

S oiing queen to Scotland (August 1561) intro- 
ucea new elements into the strife of parties ; and 
during the six years of her reign Knox’s attitude 
to warn* her was that of uncompromising anta- 


gonism. The celebration of mass in Holyrood 
Chapel first roused his wrath; and a sermon 
delivered by him in 8t Giles led to the first of 
his famous interviews with Mary. He went so 
far as to alienate the most powerful noble of his 
own party— Lord James Stuart, afterwards the 
Regent Moray ; but the marriage of Mary with 
Darnley (1565) brought them together again 
After the murder of Rizzio he withdrew to Kyle 
in Ayrshire, where he wrote great part of Ids 
History of the Reformation. The murder of 
Darnley, Mary’s marriage with Both well, and 
her subsequent flight into England again threw 
the management of affairs into the hands of the 
Protestant party ; and under Moray as regent the 
acts of 1560 in favour of the Reformed religion 
were duly ratified by the Estates. The assassina- 
tion of Moray in 1570, and the formation of a strong 
party in favour of Mary, once more endangered 
the cause, and Knox removed to St Andrews for 
safety. He had already had a stroke of apoplexy 
but his spirit was as indomitable as everr His 
congregation of St Giles desired to hear him once 
more before he died. Accordingly, on 9th Novem- 
ber 1572, at the induction of his successor he 
made his last public appearance. He died on 
the 24th, and was buried in the churchyard then 
attached to St Giles. His first wife, Marjory 
Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. By his 
second wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree, whom (then not above sixteen) he 
married in 1564, he had three daughters. Knox 
is the pre-eminent type of the religious Re- 
former — dominated by his one transcendent 
idea, indifferent or hostile to every interest of 
life that did not subserve its realisation. The 
term fanatic is hardly applicable to one who 
combined in such degree tne shrewdest worldly 
sense with ever-ready wit and native humour. 
The impress of his individuality, stamped on every 
page of his History of the Reformation in Scotland , 
renders his work unique. Knox’s works were 
admirably edited by David Laing (6 vols. 1846- 
64). See Lives by M‘Crie (1812 ; 7th ed. 1855), 
Lorimer (1875), P. Hume Brown (2 vols. 1895), 
Mrs Maccunn (1895), Taylor Innes (1896). H. 
Cowan (1905), A. Lang (1905), E. Muir (1929). 

Knox, Robert (1791-1862), an Edinburgh 
anatomical lecturer, who shipwrecked over tine 
Burke (q.v.) and Hare murders. 

Knut. See Canute. 

Knutsford, Lord. See Holland. 

Koch, Karl (1809-79), botanist, born near 
Weimar, in 1886 visited southern Russia, and in 
1843-44 Armenia, Transcaucasia, Ac. He became 
extra-ordinary professor of Botany at Jena in 
1836, and in 1848 at Berlin. His chief work is 
Dendrologie (1869-72) ; with books of travel, Flora 
des Orients (1848-54), Ac. (oft guttural.] 

Kooh, Robert (1848-1910), bacteriologist, born 
at Klausthal in the Harz, practised • medicine 
at Hanover aud elsewhere. His work on 
wouuds, septicaemia, and splenic fever gained 
him a seat on the imperial board of health 
in 1880; further researches in microscopy and 
bacteriology led to his dfecovery in 1882 of 
the Bacillus tuberculosis. In 1888 he was leader 
of the German expedition sent to Egypt and 
India in quest of the cholera germ. For his 
discovery of the cholera baoillus he received a 
gift of £5000 from government ; his discovery In 
1890 of the phthisis bacillus and his lymph-inocu- 
latlon cure (tuberculin) raised higher hopes than 
have been realised. Professor at Berlin (1885k 
and director of the hygienio institute, In 1891 
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lie became director of the new institute for infec- 
tious diseases. In 1896 and 1903 he was summoned 
to S. Africa to study rinderpest and other cattle 
plagues. He got a Nobel prize in 1905. See Lives 
by C. Wezel (Berl. 1912), Heymann (Leip. 1932). 

Kochanowski, Jan (1530-84), Polish poet, knew 
Ronsard in Paris, and was secretary to King 
Sigismund Augustus. He wrote elegies, epigrams 
Latin poems, and translated the Psalms. 

Kochbas. See Bar-cochba. 

Kock, Paul de (1794-1871), born at Passy, 
produced an endless series of novels vivacious 
piquant, readable, but vulgar. — His son, Henri 
(1819-92), followed with a far weaker series. 

Kodaly, Zoltan, Hungarian composer, born 
In 1882, collected many folk-tunes. 

Kohl, Johan Georg (1808-78), wrote on travel, 
and on American history. [ Koal.) 

Kohler, Reinhold (1830-92), critic and folk- 
lorist, was born at Weimar. [Keh'ler.] 

Kohler, Wolfgang, bom in 1887 in Estonia, 
the German authority on Gestalt psychology. 

Kolbe, Hermann (1818-84), bom near Gottin- 
gen, was professor at Leipzig (1865). He did much 
in the development of chemical theory. 

Kolchak, Aleksandr Vasilievich (1874- 
1920), Russian admiral (1916), rose in the First 
World War to command the Black Sea Fleet. 
After the revolution of November 1917, he be- 
came the chief hope of the anti-Bolsheviks, and 
till 1919 had much military success, but in 1920 
yielded place to Denikin, and coming into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, was shot (7th February). 

Koll&r, Jan (1793-1852), Czech poet and Slav- 
onic scholar, a Hungarian Slovak, Protestant 
pastor at Pest, and then, from 1849, professor of 
Archaeology at Vienna. See Autobiography in 
his Collected Works (2nd ed. 1868). [ Kol’ar .] 
Kblliker, Albert von (1817-1905), anatomist 
and embryologist, famous for his microscopic 
work, was born at Zurich, and became professor 
there (1845) and at Wurzburg (1847). His chief 
works include : Manual of Human Histology 
(1852 ; trans. 1854) and Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des Menschen (1861). See his Erinnerungen 
(1899). [Kehl'li-ker.] 

Koltsov, Alexei Vasilievich (1809-42), Rus- 
sian poet, was born and died at Voronezh. 

Komorowski, Tadeusz B6r, Polish soldier, 
born in 1895 at Lw6w, as * General B6r * led the 
heroic but unsuccessful Warsaw rising against the 
occupying Germans (1944). [Boor t Kom-or-ov' skee.] 

Konig, Friedrich’(1774— 1833), inventor of the 
steam-press, born at Eisleben, obtained in 1810 
through the support of Bensley, a printer in Lon- 
don, a patent for a press. A second patent was 
obtained in 1811 for a cylinder-press, improved 
and in 1814 adopted by the Times. Latterly 
Kdnig made steam printing-presses near Wurz- 
burg. See Goebel’s monograph (1883). [ Keh-nikh .] 

Konigsmark, Count Philipp Christoph von, 
a Swede, was born in 1665, and, having entered 
the service of Hanover, was accused of an intrigue 
with Sophia Dorothea (1666-1726), wife of the 
future George I. (q.v.) of England, and suddenly 
disappeared (probably murdered) in 1694. See 
Wilkins, The Love of an Unci'owned Queen (1900). 

— His sister, Marie Aurora, Countess of Kbnigs- 
mark, became in 1694 mistress of Augustus II., 
of Saxony, and by him mother of Marshal Saxe ; 
she died in 1728 prioress at Quedlinburg. See 
German books by Corvin- Wiersbitzky (2d ed. 
1890), Burg (1925). [o nearly as eh.] 

Konrad. See Conrad. 


KOSSUTH 

Koo, Vi Kyuin Wellington, born in 1888, 
was educated at Columbia University, U.S.A. 
He was Chinese ambassador to Britain 1941-46, 
to U.S. from 1946. 

Korner, Karl Theodor (1791-1813), born at 
Dresden, wrote fiery patriotic songs (Leier und 
Schicert, 1814). The Schwert-Lied was written 
shortly before his death in battle. See Life by 
his father Christian G. Korner. [ Kehr’ner.) 

Aomllov, Alexander (1870-1918), Russian 
Commander-in-chief (Aug. 1917)— a Cossack born 
in W. Siberia — marched on St Petersburg, Sept. 8, 
to se t u p a m i 1 i tary d i rectory, bu t was forced to su r- 
render by Kerensky. Next year he fell in battle. 

Korolenko, Vladimir (1853-1921), Russian 
novelist, was born at Zhitomir. Returning from 
exile in Siberia (1885), he published Makar's 
Dream, and made a name by stories and articles. 

Kosciusko (Kosciuszko), Tadeusz, Polish 
patriot, born near Slonim in Lithuania, 12th 
February 1746, chose the career of arms, and 
was trained in Fiance. In 1777 he went to the 
United States, where he fought for the colonists 
and became brigadier- general. When Russia 
attacked his country in 1792, with 4000 men he 
held Dubienka for five days against 18,000. In 
1794, after the second partition of Poland, he 
headed the national movement in Cracow, and 
was appointed dictator and commander-in-chief. 
His defeat of a greatly superior force of Russians 
at Raclawice was followed by a rising in Warsaw. 
He established a provisional government and 
took the field, but, defeated, fell back upon 
Warsaw and maintained himself there, until 
overpowered by superior numbers in the battle 
of Maciejowice, 10th October 1794, and covered 
with wounds, he fell into the hands of his 
enemies — it is then that Segur falsely makes 
him cry, ‘ Finis Polonia? !’ Two years later the 
Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He went 
first to England, then in 1797 to America, and 
finally in 1798 to France, where he farmed near 
Fontainebleau. In 1806 he refused to support 
Napoleon’s plan for the restoration of Poland. 
He swbtled at Soleure in Switzerland in 1816, and 
died 15th October 1817, by the fall of his horse 
over a precipice. See Lives by Falkenstein (1834), 
Chodzko (Paris, 1837), Michelet (1863), Cholo- 
nievski (1902), Gardner (1920). [Kos/i-c/iyoos/a-o. J 

Kosegarten, Johann Gottfried Ludwig 
(1792-1860), orientalist, died at Greifswald. 

Kossuth, Louis, leader of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, was born in September 1802 at Monok near 
Zemplin of poor Protestant parents. He prac- 
tised law for a time, in 1832 was a deputy at the 
diet of Presburg, and edited a journal which, 
owing to the law, was not printed, but trans- 
cribed. The issue of a lithographed paper led, in 
1837, to imprisonment. Liberated in 1840, he be- 
came editor of the Pesti Hirlap, advocating ex- 
treme Liberal views. In 1847, sent by Pesth to 
the diet, he became leader of the opposition; 
and after the French Revolution of 1848 he 
demanded an independent government for Hun- 
gary. In September 1848, at the head of the 
Committee of National Defence, he prosecuted 
with extraordinary energy the measures neces- 
sary for carrying on war ; and in April 1849 he 
induced the National Assembly at Debreczin 
to declare that the Hapsburg dynasty had for- 
feited the throne. Appointed provisional governor 
of Hungary, he sought in vain to secure the in- 
tervention of the Western Powers ; and finding 
that the dissensions between himself and Gorget 
(q.v.) were damaging the national cause, he re.. 
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signed his dictatorship in favour of Gorge!. After 
the defeat at Temesvdr on 9th August 1849 he 
fled into Turkey, where he was made a prisoner, 
but not extradited. In September 1851, liberated 
by British and American influence, he came to 
England, where, as subsequently in the United 
States, he was received with respect and sym- 
pathy. From 1852 he resided mainly in England 
till, on the Franco-Ifcalian war with Austria in 
1859, he proposed to Napoleon to arrange a 
Hungarian rising against Austria. The peace of 
Villafranca bitterly disappointed Kossuth ; and 
hi 1801 and in 1800 he tried in vain to bring 
about a rising against Austria. When in 1807 
Deak effected the reconciliation of Hungary with 
the dynasty, Kossuth retired from active political 
life, and afterwards lived mostly in Turin. In 
1867 he refused to avail himself of the general 
amnesty. In 18S0-82 he published three volumes 
of Memories of my Exile (Eng. ed. vol. i. 1880) ; 
others followed in 1890 ; and at his death, 20th 
March 1894, he had completed a work on Hun- 
garian history. His body was conveyed to Buda- 
pest and buried with national solemnities. See 
German Life by Somogyi (1894), [Kosh'oot.] 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von, 
German dramatist, born at Weimar, 3d May 1761, 
filled various offices in the service of Russia, and 
was a facile writer of plays, tales, satires, histori- 
cal works, &c.; he was stabbed, 23d March 1819, by 
Sand, a Jena student, because he had ridiculed 
the Burschenschaft movement. Besides quarrelling 
with Goethe, Kotzebue satirised the leaders of 
the Romantic school. Among his two hundred 
lively but superficial dramas are Menschenhass 
und Reue (known on the English stage as The 
Stranger ), Die Hussiten vor Naumburg, Die beiden 
Klingsberge , Der arms Poet t Armnth und Edelsinn t 
Die Kreuzfahrer , Oktavia , &c. See French Life by 
Rabany (1893).— His son, Otto von Kotzebue, 
born 30th December 1787, at Reval, accompanied 
Krusenstern round the world in 1803-0, and after- 
wards made two voyages of exploration in the 
Pacific. He died at Reval, 15th February 1840. 
His two books on his voyages were translated 
into English (1821 and 1830). [Ko? -zeh-boo.] 

Kovalevsky, Alexander (1840-1901), embryo- 
logist, was born at Dunaburg, and became pro- 
fessor at St Petersburg. He is known for his 
researches on the embryology of invertebrates, 
which led to Haeckel’s Gastrcea theory ; for his 
discovery of the life-history and true position 
of the Ascidians ; and for investigations of the 
development of the Amphioxus. Balanoglossus, 
Sagitta, and Brachiopods. — His brother, Wolde- 
mar (1843-83), professor of Palseontology at 
Moscow, became bankrupt, and died by his own 
hand. He married in 1868 Sonia or Sophie 
(1850-91), daughter of a Moscow artillery officer. 
She made a distinguished name forherself through- 
out Europe as a mathematician, in 1884 became 
professor of Mathematics at Stockholm, and left 
a brilliant series of novels, of which VeraBarant- 
zova was translated in 1895. See Leffier’s mono- 
graph on her (trans. 1895). 

Kozlov, Peter (1863-1985), Russian traveller 
and archaeologist, explored the Altai, the Gobi 
desert, and the head-waters of the great Chinese 
rivers. In 1909 he discovered the ancient city of 
Khara Khoto in the Gobi, with library, &c. 

KrafTt-Eblng, Richard, Freiherr von (1840- 
1902), specialist in nervous diseases, born at 
Mannheim, in 1889 accepted a chair at Vienna. 

Krapotkln. See Kropotkin. 

Kraslfiskl, Zygmunt, Count (1812-59), Polish 


poet, was born and died in Paris. One of his 
principal works is the strange poem 
Komedya (‘ The Undivine Comedy/1884). 

Kraszewskl, J6zxf Ionaoy (1812-87) his- 
torical novelist and poet, born in Warsaw was 
the most prolific of all Polish authors, his works 
exceeding 800. His best-known novel is Jermola 
the Potter (1857). In 1884 he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. pKrath-ef skee. J 

Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich (1781- 
1832), philosopher, born at Eisenberg, studied at 
Jena, lived at Dresden 1805-18, lectured at Gdfc. 
tingen 1823-30, and died at Munich. His Ideal of 
Humanity was translated in 1890. [Krow-zeh 1 J 

Kreisler, Fritz (b. 1875), violinist, born in 
Vienna, studied medicine and was an Uhlan officer 

He was wounded in 1914, fighting the 8erbs. 

Krilol, Ivan Andreevich (1768-1844), bom in 
Moscow, was a writer from his twentieth year 
Secretary to a prince, and then aimless traveller 
through Russia he obtained a government post 
in 1806, and, settling down, wrote the fables for 
which he is famous. Collections appeared in iroq 
and 1811. [ Kree'lof .] 

Krishnamurti, theosophist. bom In 1891 in 
Madras, was educated in England by Dr. Annie 
Besant. who in 1925 proclaimed him the Messiah. 
Later he dissolved The Order of the Star in the 
East (founded by Dr. Besant), and retired. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, geographer, savant, 
revolutionary, Nihilist, was born at Moscow, 9th 
Dec. 1842, and in 1857 entered the Corps of Pages. 
After five years’ service and exploration in Siberia! 
he returned to the capital in 1867 to study 
mathematics, whilst acting as secretary to the 
Geographical Society. In 1871 he explored the 
glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden ; in 
1872 he associated himself with the extremist 
section of the International. Arrested (March 
1874) and imprisoned in Russia, in July 1876 he 
effected his escape to England. At Lyons he was 
condemned in 1883 to five years’ imprisonment 
for anarchism. Released in 1886, he settled in 
England till the Revolution of 1917 took him 
back to Russia. He died Feb. 8, 1921, He wrote 
on anarchism, the French Revolution, Russian 
literature, Asia, mutual aid in evolution; and 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1900). 

Kriidener, Barbara Juliana von, religious 
enthusiast, daughter of Baron von Vietinghoff. 
was born at Riga, 22d November 1764. Married 
in 1782 to Baron von Kriidener, an elderly Livo- 
nian nobleman who was Russian ambassador at 
Venice, she from 1789 lived mostly apart from 
him, but by no means always alone, in Riga, St 
Petersburg, and Paris. In 1803 she published a 
remarkable novel, Valtrit , supposed to be auto- 
biographical, and presently gave herself up to 
an exaggerated mysticism. Expelled in 1817-18 
from Switzerland and Germany, and repulsed by 
her former worshipper, the Emperor Alexander, 
she retired to her paternal estates near Riga, 
where she entered into relations with the Mora- 
vian Brethren. She died at Karasu-Bazar in the 
Crimea, December 25, 1824. See Krug’a Conversa- 
tions with Mme. von Kriidener 0.818), and books 
by Eynard (1849), Clarence Ford (1898), Turquan 
(1900), MUhlenbeck (1909), Knapton (1939)./ 

Kroger, Stephantjs Johannes Patous, born 
10th Oct. 1826 at Colesberg in Cape Colony, with 
his fellow-Boers trekked to Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal, and won such 
a reputation for cleverness, coolness, and cour- 
age that in the war against Britain (1881) 
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men** *"«*„• 

Transvaal or South African R Pnn K eside, I lt of the 

1888, 1893, aud 1898 « Ooin ^ 

Of the policy that issued in tl^ war of imlSS 

energy, but after the tide had fefrlv t Vf'jH 

against the Boers, came to Europo to^seek fh! 

vain) alliances against Britain n 0 se , y. 11 

headquarters at Utrecht anH h ^ ie . "‘^de his 

o*..,r, recnt > a,ld th ence issued The 


KYRLE 


of Paul Kruger, told 

H l7 ed at Clarens, 14th July 1904. [ Kr teller A ‘ 

i , Friedrich Wilhelm (1796- 

works^ nu Ll ,laplai » a t Potsdam, w,ote popular 
works on Solomon and Elijah the Tishbite. 

~*^PP* Alfred (1812-87), born at Essen sue. 

ceeded his father, Friedrich Krupp (1787-1826) 

who had founded a small iron-forge there In 

1810. Krupp established the first Bessemer steel 

works and the first forging-haminer erected in 

Germany The first steel gun manufactured by 

him (1847) was a 3-pounder muzzle-loader. He 

acquired large mines, collieries, docks, and greatly 

extended his works. See Iafe by Berdrow (1926— 

19 2 7).— He was succeeded by his son, Friedrich 

Alfred (18o4-1902), and he by his daughter, 

BerthaKrdpp von Bohlen und Halbach 

(born 1886 ), who formed a company ( 1903 ). 

Krusenstern, Adam Johann, Baron von (1770- 
1846), Russian admiral, born at Haggud in 
Esthoma, served 1793-99 in the British navy, and 
was put in command of a Russian exploring ex- 
pedition in the Nortli Pacific, which ultimately 
became a voyage rouud the world (1803-6). 
Krylov. See Krilof. 

Kubelik, Jan (1880-1940), violin virtuoso, born 
near Prague, studied there, and becoming a 
Hungarian citizen took the name of Polgar. 

Kublai Khan (1214-94), Khan of the Mongols 
and emperor of China, was the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, and completed the conquest of northern 
China. An energetic prince, he suppressed his 
nvals, adopted the Chinese mode of civilisation 

?Wta?* i — “ ° f 1 A etters * and made Buddhism 
i ^ ,gl ° u - An attempt to invade Japan 
55* ? d ,n d »saster. He established himself at 
(t l ? ™ 0< * 6 ™ Peking), the first foreigner 

ILh f "1 China - His dominions ex- 

tended from the Arctic Ocean to the Strait of 

Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor and the 

confines of Hungary. The splendour of his court 

inpSfT* th l P a ° es of Marco Polo, who 

spent seventeen years in the service of Kublai— 

Saa Vnta*l a ^r r dat | pagination of Coleridge. 

Pol ?Q 8 \ 5 )' and Cordier’s (1920) ; 
Howorth a History of the Mongols (part i. 1876) 

hn7n U o?w’ Abraha * (1828-91), theologian, was 
born at Haarlem, and became, in 1855, professor 

at Leyden. His first important work was his 

H istonsch-Cntisch Onderzoek on the Old Testa- 

l "f b5 ^ t ^ anS * l D Parfc by Colens <>, 1865), 
the result of which was to reconstruct the history 

of Israel, the priestly code and the historical 

portions connected with it being made the latest 

element in the Pentateuch. This view was 

developed further in his best-known book, De 

C jodsdieiist van Israel (1869-70; trans. 1873-75) 

?? d \ n tog second edition of his Onderzoek (1885-^ 
1889). [Nearly Kee-nen.] 

Frai ? (1808-58), bom at Stettin, in 
1833 became professor in the Academy of Art and 
docent at ^the University of Berlin. Part of his 
great history of painting from the time of Con* 
Btan ^m e th e Great (1837) were translated by the 
Eastlakes (6th ed. 1891) and others. [Koogh'Ur. ] 


Kuhlau Friedrich ( 17 S 6 - 1832 ), composer of 
sonatinas, born at Ulzen. p 

Franz Felix Adalbert (1812-86'! 
philologist and folklorist, died in Berlin. bb) ’ 

Kun, B6la, communist leader, born in Tran- 
sylvania in 1886, was a journalist, soldier, and 
prisoner in Russia, and in March 1919 set up in 
Hungary a Soviet republic which lasted till 
August. He then returned to Russia. 

Kunlgunde, St, who vindicated her chastity 
by walking barefoot over hot ploughshares, was 
tneciaughterof CountSiegfried of Luxemburg, and 
) V1 J® _ 0 / Hoke Henry of Bavaria, chosen emperor 
m 1014. After his death in 1024 she retired into 
the convent of Kaufungen near Cassel, and died 
there, 3d March 1030. She was canonised in 1200 

Q ALEXA ^ DER 0870-1938), Russian 
novelist, gave up the army for literature. As a 
teller of short tales he ranks next to Chekhov. 
The Duel, The River of Life , A Slav Soul, The 

Bracelet of Garnets , Sasha, &c. have been trans- 
lated. 

Kuroki, Count (1844-1923), Japanese general 
born in Satsuma, defeated the Russians in Man- 
cliuria, at Yalu, Kiu-lien-ling, &c. (1904-5). 

Alexei Nikolaievicii (1848- 
a Robleof Pskov, was Russian chief 
of staff under Skobeleff in the Turkish war 1877-78 
commander-in-chief in Caucasia 1897, Minister of 
War 1898, commander- in -chief in Manchuria 
(1904-5) against the victorious Japanese. He 
commanded the Russian armies on the northern 
front Feb. -Aug. 1916, and then was governor of 
Turkestan till the Russian Revolution in 1917. 

Kurtz, Johann Heinrich (1809-90), theologian, 
born at Montjoie near Aix-la-Chapelle, was pro- 
fessor of Church History at Dorpat 1850-70. 

Kutu'soff, Michael Ilarionovich (1745-1S13) 
Prince of Smolensk, Russian field-marshal, dis- 
tinguished himself in the Turkish war, and in 
1S05 commanded against the French. In 1812 as 

natauf^ e R in ‘ cl i ief> he , fought Napoleon obsti- 
nately at Borodino, and obtained a great vic- 
tory over Davout and Ney at Smolensk? 

inventor 

lbl -7 30 . kyanising process for preserving 

wood. Born m Dublin, lie died in New York. 8 

. Thomas, dramatist, born in London in 

lo58, and probably educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, was most likely brought up as a scrivener 
under h,s father. His blo°ody and bombast" 
tragedies early brought him reputation, specially 
The Spanish Tragedy. Kyd translated from the 
French (1594) a tedious tragedy on Pompev’s 
daughter Cornelia, perhaps produced Solymanand 
Perstda (1592) and Arden of Ftversham. He has 
been credited with a share in other plays and 

i P - r on a oa y i Wr ° te . tl,e .. lost original Hamlet! In 
1 j 90-93 lie was m the service of an unknown 

• . P l,s °ned m 1593 on a charge of atlieism 

(Unitarian ism), which he tried to shift on to 
Marlowe s shoulders, Jonson’s ‘sporting Kvd ’ 
died in poverty in 1594. An edition of his plkys 
by Boas was published in 1901. 1 3 

Kynewulf. See Cynewulf. 

. Kyrle John (1637-1724), philanthropist, was 
styled the Man of Ross * by Pope, having passed 
most of his life at Ross in Herefordshire. He 
spent his time and fortune in building churches 
and hospitals on an income of £600 a-year. Pope 
sang his praises in his third Moral Epistle , and 
Warton said that he deserved to be celebrated 
beyond any of the heroes of Pindar. 
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AAR, Pieter van (c. 1590-1658), painter of 
pastoral scenes, fairs, Ac., was born and 
died at Haarlem. 

Lab'adie, Jean de (1610-74), ex-Jesuit 
Protestant pietist, was born at Bourg, 
near Bordeaux, and died at Altona. 



La Balue, Jean de (1421-91), Bishop of l£vreux 
and Angers, and cardinal, a minister of Louis XI., 
who imprisoned him, but not in an iron cage, 1469- 
80. He was born in Poitou, and died in Rome. 


Labanoff, Prince Alexander (1788-1866), a 
Russian general, the chivalrous defender of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose Letters he edited (7 vols. 
Lond. 1844). 

Labe, or Charlieu, Louise (c. 1520-66), a 
beautiful French poetess, bom at Parcieux, Ain, 
who in 1542 fought disguised as a knight at 
the siege of Perpignan, and afterwards married 
a wealthy rope-manufacturer, Perrin, at Lyons ; 
hence she was called ‘la Belle Corrifcre/ See 
works by Gonon (1844) and Laur (1873). 

Labedoy^re, Charles, Comte de (1786-1815), a 
Napoleonic field-marshal, born in Paris, was shot 
after the second Bourbon restoration. 


Labiche, Eugene (1815-88), author during 
1838-77 of over a hundred comedies, farces, and 
vaudevilles, was born and died in Paris, and in 
1880 was elected to the Academy. His Frisette 
(1846) was the original of Morton’s ‘ Box and Cox/ 
See Augier’s introduction to the Tht&tre de Labidie 
(10 vols. 1879). [La-becsh'.] 

Lablache, Luigi (1794-1858), operatic singer, 
was born and died in Naples ; his father was a 
Frenchman who had fled from Paris during the 
Revolution, his mother an Irishwoman. He sang 
from 1812 at Naples, Rome, and Vienna, and from 
1830 at Paris, London, and elsewhere. His voice 
was a magnificent deep bass ; his acting was 
almost as remarkable as his singing. [ La-blaash .] 

Labouchere, Henry, Baron Taunton (1798- 
1869), of Huguenot ancestry, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1826 
became a Whig M.P., from 1830 for Taunton ; 
and, having been President of the Board of Trade 
and Colonial Secretary, was in 1859 raised to the 
peerage. — His nephew, Henry (1881-1912), was 
educated at Eton, and from 1854 to 1864 was 
attach^ or secretary at Washington, Munich, 
Stockholm, St Petersburg, Dresden, Constanti- 
nople, Ac. A Liberal M.P. 1866-1906, he fouuded 
(1877), edited, and till 1910 owned Truth . See 
Lives by Thorold (1913), Pearson ( 1936). 

Laboulaye, Edouard Ren£ de (1811-83), was 
born and died in Paris, and in 1849 became pro- 
fessor of Comparative Jurisprudence in the Col- 
lege de France. His chief works are on French 
law, and a Histoire Politique des £ tats- Unis (1855- 
66 ; 6th ed. 1876). He edited a historical review ; 
some of his tales, including Paris eti Amlrique , 
have been translated. He entered the National 
Assembly in 1871, and in 1876 became a life senator. 
See Life by Wallon (1889). [La-boo-laj/ .] 

Labourdonnals, Bertrand Franqois Mah£ 
de (1699-1753), bom at St Malo, by 1728 had dis- 
tinguished himself as captain in the naval service 
of the French Indies. In 1784 he became governor 
of lie de France and Bourbon ; as such he lives for 
ever in Paul and Virginia. In 1740 he inflicted 
great loss upon England; in 1746 compelled 
Madras to capitulate, but granted terms on pay- 
ment of 9,000,000 livreB. Accused by Duplelx of 


betraying the company’s interests, he returned to 
Paris in 1748, and he languished in the BastiUa 
until 1752, when he was declared guiltless. Ha 
wrote Mimoires (1750).— His grandson, Bertrand 
(1795-1840), a famous chess-player, wrote a Life 
of him (1827). [La-boor-don-nayA 


La Bruy&re, Jean de (1645-96), born at Paris 
and educated by the Oratorians, was chosen to 
aid Bossuet in educating the dauphin. For a 
time he was treasurer at Caen. He became tutor 
to the Due de Bourbon, grandson of the Great 
Conde, and received a pension from the Oondfo 
until his death. His Caractbres (1688), which 
gained him a host of implacable enemies as well as 
an immense reputation, consists of two parts the 
one a translation of Theophrastus, the other a 
collection of maxims, reflections, and character- 
portraits of men and women of the time. He 
found a powerful protectress in the Dtichesse de 
Bourbon, a daughter of Louis XIV. In 1693 he 
was elected to the Academy. His Dialogues sur 
le QuiHisme (1099) were directed against F6nelon 
A great writer rather than a great thinker, his 
insight into character is shrewd rather than pro- 
found. See the edition by Servois (3 vols. 1864- 
82); the translation of the Caractbres by Helen 
Stott (1890) ; Sain te-Beuve’s Portraits Littiraires • 
and works by Allaire (1886), Pellisson 08921 
Morillot (1904), and Lange (1909). [La-brwtt-yehi'j 

Lacallle, Nicolas Louis de (1713-62), a French 
astronomer, who iu 1751 visited the Cape. 

La Calpren&de. See C alpren&de. 


Lac6pfcde, Bernard de Laville, Comte db 
(1756-1825), bora at Agen, became curator in 
the Royal Gardens at Paris in 1785, and at the 
Revolution professor of Natural History in the 
Jardin des Plantes. He was made senator in 1799, 
minister of state in 1809, and in 1814 peer of 
France. Besides continuing Buffon’s Natural 
Histoi'y , he wrote Histoire Naturelle des Poissons 
(1803), Les Ages de la Nature (1830), Ac. An editioy 
of his works appeared in 1876. [La-say -ped’ 

Lachaise, Franqois d’Aix (1624-1709), Jesuit 
born at the castle of Aix in Forez, was already 
provincial of his order when Louis XIV. selected 
him for his confessor in 1675 — a post he retained 
till his death in spite of the difficulties of hi« 
position. His garden was in 1804 included iu 
the cemetery called Pbre-la- Chaise, See Life 
by Chantelauze (1859). [ La-shez .] 

Lachmann, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wil- 
helm (1793-1851), critic and philologist, bora 
at Brunswick, was professor successively at 
Konigsberg and Berlin, and a member of the 
Academy. He edited the Nibelungenlied , Walter 
von der Vogel weide, Propertius, Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, Babrius, Gains, and Lucretius. In his 
Betrachtungen he maintained that the IUad con- 
sisted of sixteen independent lays enlarged and 
interpolated. The smaller edition of his New 
Testament appeared in 1831 ; the larger in 1842-50 
—both based mainly on uncial MSS. See Life by 
Hertz (1861). [ch guttural.] 

Laohner, Franz (1808-90), composer of operas, 
sonatas, Ac., was born at Rain, Upper Bavaria, 
and in 1886 returned from Vienna to Munich.— 
Two brothers, Iqnaz (1807-95) and Vinzbni 
(1811-93), were also composers. 

Laoombe, Louis Trouillon (1818-84), com- 
poser, his best-known work the cantata Sapphs 
cl 878), was born at Bourses. His opera WinksL 
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ried was produced at Geneva in 1892 i 
by Boyer (Par. 1888). - 1 ® yj * &ee 

Lacondamine, Charles Marie np *,x 

who was born and died in PariJ Q ^i 7 ? 1 ' 74 )* 

asfiMteft ©Sr ~ a 

in favour of iuocul^n* 

sSSSSSSnJ' d £> ofte'd-n at 

camefrom D jon to Pkrist 1821’ ft"*. 1 . 2 - 1802 ’ 

legal studies. Hew *, l deUt , w COntln . u ?. hi8 
the seminary of . ' f tlllee years at 

ve n nt and ^luXZl & Znri Wf'W? a 
Lamennais and Montalemberfc 
Church and Radical 7venU* and was once Sfi 
raoned for opposing the government A fr^A 

bert was^cIosed'by^th^poHce'^'and^tlie 0 !^ 8 * 6 ” 

condemned by the" pope! wa“given up. I„T 8 34 
Lacorda.re gave a series of ‘Conferences’ or 
lectures to students which attracted great atten 

Me le C e e ' » at “Sr C °" Len - 

a P nd wentT Rot ha P* "* en he'withd^ew 

Dominican order, ‘and to mo teapptred ‘to 

18?lSiA^I fc N °i r ? . Daine » wher ®» from 1843 to 
1851 he continued his Conferences. In 1848 La 

cordaire accepted the republic, and was elected 

to the Constituent Assembly, but resigned in ten 

irf ^SS^are^hft" 011 *®r en . ces > delivered It Toulouse 
in 1004, are the most eloquent of all Thon™ 

forward till his death, 21st November 1861 he 

was director of the military school of Sorrkze 

5 e iIi? S wori?r i h er ° f \ he Academ y- A new edition 
of his works began to appear in 1913. See his 

Letters, his Testament (1870), and Lives by Monta* 

lembert (trails. 1863), Green well (1867), Lear(1882) 

Chocarne (trails. 1867), De Broglie (1889), D’Haus- 

sonville (trans. 1918), B6zy (1910), Pautl6 (1912). 

fi7fi«?ffi^^h , ^ JEA Ac^ HARLES d °minique de 
(1766- 18 55) born at Metz, was attracted to Paris 

on the outbreak of the Revolution ; and taking 

to journalism, helped to edit the Debats and the 

nf M Ri^nr 6 *?"*][“ 1809 he was made professor 
y * L n 181 ? c ® nsor of the press. From 
1811 a member of the French Academy lie 

Mwf i ltS . pre f ide,lfc in 1816. He died 7 near 
Mdcon^ leaving two sous, Henri (1815-85), poet, 

and Charles Nicolas (1822-91), general. Of his 

works tbebest-known are Histoiredu Diz-huitieme 

flfiOl 6 fi? 8 ° n 8), H . Hist 9 ri V ue d* la Evolution 

gwerres de Religion (1814-16).-His elSer brother, 

^° UI ?i ^ 1751 - 1824 >» was an advocate and 
journalist, and wrote on law. [ Lakr’-telU ] 
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mathematician, was born and died in Pari* 
works on the Calculus (1797-1800) are famous H 

Lactantius, Lucius Oelius (or Cpcmnci 
irmianus, Christian apologist, was b*oucrht nn 
in Afnca, and settled a! a teacher of rhetoic^S 
Nicomedui in Bithynia, where he was converted 

m^rf VlfcneSS,, i lg tlie co,, stancy of the Christian 
a> ^/oio V der the persecution of Diocletian 
n 31 ? h f G was .invited to Gaul by Constantine* 
325 ] ,S Son Cris P us » and died about 

fILnn, 7 P A n - C, ? al ; VOrk is ,,is ^inarum Inst" 

ire bv ViL t „ I l bl A te ? The bpst editions 

»re oy Migne (vol. vi. 1844) and Brandt and 

to cfark ,, i"* <V , ie, »- 189 °- 97) - There is a translation 
ill Clark s Ante-Nicene Library 

marehli, w E a T s E bon?Tl ( l,n 78 ' 1 l 51) ’ R,lssian field ‘ 

as an rrish JacobJte and b, 1 '^ V Iiad fo "Sht 
when about 1C9S he entered that of Russia 6 — Hm 
soil, Francis Maurice, Count Lacy (1725 i son 
was an Austrian fleld-marshal. (1 ‘ 2 5-lS°l). 

182g 1 61 Zn . ThiSod . obe , Hyacinths (1781, 

an army-doctor, to'"!^ 1 became* "d’ito°of ‘the 

£p Hdpitad^Necker^where^ he^'tovmited^the 

«<X'" 

(1868) and Du Chatellier (1SS5). [Lan-,uL] 

*nT 

and stained-glass work, was born in New York 

rian wfs^orn^T PP ? (I815 T 63 )’ Italian histo 
nan, was born at Messina, and died in Turin. 


Lacroix Paul (1806-84), better Known as ‘P. 
L. Jacob, Bibliophile,’ was born and died in Paris. 
Whilst still at school he began to edit the old 
French classics, as Marot, Rabelais, &c. His 
industry was prodigious, and the number of his 
works immense— romances, plays, histories, biog- 
raphies, and a great series on the manners, 
customs, costumes, arts, and sciences of France 
from the middle ages. He also wrote tw'o elabo- 
rate works on the Histo'ry of Prostitution . From 
1855 he was keeper of the Arsenal library.— His 
brother Jules (1809-87) also wrote romances and 
poems. [La-Jcrwah'.] 

Lacroix, Silvestre Franqois ( 1765-1843), 


layette, Marie Pisohe de Laveronk 
Comtesse DE (1634-93), reformer of p S 

romance-writing, was born in Paris, her father 
being marshal and governor of Havre She 
married the Comte de La Fayette in ifi% 

m her thirty-third year formed a liaison with La 

lCSO Down'jn h Vl, ‘ Ch la i ted until I'** death to 
ioau. Down to her own she still nlaved a 

part at the French court, as was proved by l' e? 
]P}- ere \ 1lcd ite (Turin, 1880) ; prior to their publi- 
cation it was believed that her last vears^were 
given to devotion. Her novels Zaide and Ixi 

bfe 1 n C f f C d A Clei ; es r* vivid picture of the court! 
? f j ier da y~led to a reaction against the lone. 

8e l e d i 0 '- nailC fri °k Ca, P ren ^ de and Scudery 
See Mtmoires (ed. by Asse, 1890), books bv 

aS^TandR^ 1891 ^ ^ lian Rea < I9 °8)> Ashton 
(1922), and 8te-Beuve s Portraits de Femmes. 

Lafayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, was born in the 
castle of Chavagnac in Auvergne, September 6, 
1757 ; 4 He cajuc to his estates at thirteen, married 
Rt ?~ e ® n » e .R te !; ed the army, sailed for America 
in 1777 to aid the colonists, and by Washington 
was given a division. He was home for a few 
months in 1779, crossed the Atlantic again, was 
charged with the defence of Virginia, and shared 
in the battle of \ orktown. On a third visit to 
America in 1784, he had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. *>ow a pronounced reformer, he was 
called to the Assembly of Notables in 1787 
sat in the States General, and in the National 
Assembly of 1789. He laid on its table a de- 
claration of rights based on the American 
Declaration of Independence ; and, appointed to 
command the armed citizens, formed the National 
Guard. He struggled incessantly for order and 
humanity; but the Jacobins hated his modern* 
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tion, the court abhorred his reforming zeal. He 
supported the abolition of title and all class privi- 
leges. He won the first victories at Philippe- 
ville, Maubeuge, and Florennes. But the hatred 
of the Jacobins increased, and at length he rode 
over the frontier to Li6ge. He was imprisoned 
by the Austrians till Bonaparte obtained his 
liberation in 1797. He sat in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1818-24 as one of the extreme Left, 
and in 1825-30 he was again a leader of the Op- 
position. In 1830 he took part in the Revolution, 
and commanded the National Guards. In 1824 
he revisited America, by invitation of Congress, 
who voted him 200,000 dollars and a township. 
He died at Paris, 20th May 1834. See Memoires , 
Correspondance, et Manuscrits (1837-40); studies 
by warln (1824), Sarrans (1832), Tuckerman 
(1889), Bardoux (1892-93), Tower (1895), Crow 
(1916), Delteil (1928), Kayser (1928), Whitlock 
(1929), De la Bedoyere (1933), Gottschalk (1942). 

Laffan, Robert Stuart de Courcy (1853- 
1927), took a classical first in 1878 from Merton, 
Oxford, and became headmaster in 1895 of Chel- 
tenham College, and in 1899 a London clergy, 
man. In 1883 ne married Mrs Bertha Leith 
Adams {nit Grundy ; d. 1912), novelist. 

Laffitte, JacquesY1767-1844), born at Bayonne, 
acquired great wealth as a Paris banker, and 
in 1814 became governor of the Bank of France. 
After the second restoration he joined the Opposi- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies, and was elected 
by all twenty sections in Paris in 1817. In 1830 
sis house was the headquarters of the Revolution, 
and he supplied great part of the funds needed. 
In November he formed a cabinet, but he only 
held power until March. From the ruins of his 
fortune he founded a Discount Bank in 1837. As 
the government became less liberal, Laffitte be- 
came more active in opposition ; in 1843 he was 
elected president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
See his Souvenirs (1844), as recorded by Marchal. 

Laffitte, Pierre (1823-1903), friend and dis- 
ciple of Comte, born at Beguey (Gironde). 

La Follette, Robert Marion (1855-1925), born 
at Primrose, Wis., senator from 1905, as * Pro- 
gressive’ candidate for the presidency was de- 
feated in 1924. 

Lafontaine, Jean de, born July 8, 1621, at 
Ch&teau-Thierry in Champagne, and assisted his 
father, a superintendent of woods and forests. 
He early devoted himself to the study of the old 
writers and to verse-writing. In 1654 he pub- 
lished a verse translation of the Eunuchus of 
Terence, and then went up to Paris, where Fouquet 
awarded him a pension of 1000 francs for a piece 
of verse quarterly. His Contes et Nouvelles en Vers 
appeared in 1665, his Fables Choisies mises en Vers 
in 1668, and his Amours de Psycht et de Cupidon 
in 1669. For nearly twenty years he was main- 
tained in the household of Mme de la Sabli&re. 
In 1684 he read an admirable Discours en Vers on 
his reception by the Academy. He died April 
13, 1695. He was one of the idlest, most frivo- 
lous and dissipated of men, but he was likewise 
one of the most charming and gifted. Lafon- 
taine was a great and brilliant writer, but not a 
great poet. The best edition is by Regnier 
(11 vols. 1883-92). See Sainte-Beuve's Portraits t 
vol. i. ; works by Girardin (2d ed. 1876), Taine, 
Lucas Collins (1882), Grouchy (1893), Lafeneatre 
0895), Faguet (1900), F. Hamel, (1912); Gohin 
(1931); English verse translation by E. Marsh 
(1938). [La-fond -ten.] 

Laforgue, Jules (1860-87), French symbolist 
poet, born at Montevideo. 


Lagarde, Paul Anton de (1827-91), a Semitic 
scholar, till 1854 called BSttlcher. Born at Berlin, 
he was a professor at Gottingen from 1869. 

Lagerlfif, Selma (1858-1940), bom in Vfirm- 
land, became a governess, and sprang to fame 
with Gosta Berling's Saga (1891). Her fairy tale* 
and romances earned her a Nobel prize (1909), and 
a seat in the Swedish Academy. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte, algebraist 
was born of French ancestry at Turin in 1736. It 
1766 Frederick the Great appointed him direc- 
tor of the Berlin Academy, he having gained a 
European reputation by his completion of the 
Calculus of Variations, investigations of sound 
harmonics, &c. While in Prussia (1766-87), Lai 
grange read before the Berlin Academy about 
sixty dissertations on the application of the 
higher analysis to mechanics and dynamics ; one 
of these was his principal work, the Micanique 
Analytique (1788), its central theory the principle 
of virtual velocities, which he had establishea in 
1764. In Paris he was welcomed by the court 
and lodged in the Louvre with a pension of 6000 
francs. After the Revolution he was appointed 
professor in the Normal and Polytechnic Schools 
and a member of the Bureau des Longitudes; 
Napoleon made him a member of the senate and 
a Count, and gave him the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Other important works are 
Theorie des Fonctions, Legons sur le CalcuU des 
Fonclions, and Resolution des Equations Numir- 
iques. Lagrange died at Paris, 10th April 1813, 
and was buried in the Pantheon. His works 
have been edited by Serret and Darboux (14 vols. 
1866-92). [La-groTWzh\] 

Laguerre, Louis (1663-1721), allegorical painter, 
born in Paris, in 1683 came to London. 

Laharpe, Fr£d6ric C£sar (1754-1838), pres! 
dent of the Helvetic Republic in 1798-1800, lived 
a good deal in Russia as tutor and as guest of 
Alexander I. He was born at Rolle in Vaud, 
and died at Lausanne. 

La Harpe, Jean Franqois de (1739-1803), bom 
at Paris, in 1763 produced a successful tragedy, 
Warwick, His best-known works are, however 
his critical lectures, Lycie , ou Cours de LUUraiwre 
(1799-1805). His Correspondance LitUraire (1801) 
by the bitterness of its criticisms rekindled fierce 
controversies. He supported the Revolution at 
first, but after five months’ imprisonment (1794) 
became a firm supporter of church and crown. 

Laidlaw, William, the friend and amanuensis 
of Sir Walter Scott, was bom at Blackhouse in 
Selkirkshire, 19th November 1780. After farming 
with little success at Traquair and Liberton, he 
settled in 1817 as a kind of factor on the Abbots- 
ford estate, and was Scott’s trusted counsellor 
in all his schemes of improvement. Here, with 
the exception of but three years after the disaster 
in Scott’s affairs, he lived till Scott’s death in 1882. 
The simple pathos of his ballad, 1 Lucy’s Flittin V 
would alone have preserved his name from obli- 
vion. Afterwards factor successively on two 
Ross-sliire estates, he died at his brother’s form 
at Oontin in that county, 18th May 1845. 

Laing, Alexander Gordon (1798-1828), bom 
at Edinburgh, served seven years as an officer in 
the West Indies, and, sent to explore the Niger’s 
source, was murdered after leaving Timbuktu. 

Laing, David (1798-1878), antiquary, the son 
of an Edinburgh bookseller, for thirty yearn 
followed his father’s trade, and from 1887 tW 
his death was librarian of the Signet Library. 
Rfe was honorary secretary of the Bannatyne 
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Club, and edited uiany of its issntw • i • 

contributions to the TransaSio™ of 'the stietv 

An H£rsr*sL^'& sr 

private library of unusual ue Lid belp n ? 
many rare MSS. to Edinbu^Mve^tv His 
more important works were ,il 2?' Hls . 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals (1841-42) oHolm 
Knox (1846-64), Sir David Lyndsay, Dunbar a d 
Henryson. See Life by G. Goudie (19H) ’ 

Laing, John. See Halkett, Samuel. 

hnrn f lALC0L f r < 17(52 - 181 S), historian, was 

hn^h Ti°- kne ^ educ ? ted at Kirkwall and Edin. 
burgh University, and called to the bar in 1785 
but never became a successful advocate. He 

!S?i! 6 mo Hen u7n History of Great Britain( 1793) 

P ^ bll | hed his °wn History of Scotland, 
H 0S 7 707 : Hls Poe ™ of Ossian is an onslaught 

lSes^trflvAn 8 ^ 11 *^ 18 brofcher > Samuel (1780- 
1868), travelled and wrote on Norway, Sweden 

S 8sl f’ F q ance ’ ,* c -» and translated the Heims ’ 
knngl a . --Samuel s son, Samuel (1812-97) chair- 

"»"■*. Liberal M.P. for 

religion ^ the confl,ct of science with 

bunde r i d, anS H M ( p 8 ° 5 r 74) * f Birke nhead ship- 
pnrutl? M,P *» born at Greenock, one of 
brotW M * constructors of iron vessels. -His 
Hither,, Macgregor (1808-61), also born aft 
Greenock, shared Lander’s last expedition. 

Lairesse, Gerard de (1640- 1711) r) n t«h 

EhndTn 1690 6 ^f h j r / tbe p author > after he became 
T d . in 1690 » of Art of Painting (trails. 1738). 

***> tbe pame of two Corinthian courtesans 

dunnu the The 

hor?.^ fn qXii, Bloponnes,an war; the younger, 

SSI'S model’toTpenL? C, ‘ Ud to C ° ri " th > Li 

a F, outed the rebels at Vinegar Hill and 

w d T tb f. surrende r of the French near Cloone - 
India (1801-7), against Sindia and Holkar’ 

n^ W ? n Sev0ra ^ battles and took Aligarh Delhi 
and Agra. See Memoir by Pearce (1908) 

(17^“807) F°reneh ^ ROME LE FRAN0ais »E 
1807). French astronomer bom at Bourg-en- 

Sax to H erUn iD r 1751 to detenntaf the 
moon s parallax. He was from 1762 professor of 

Astronomy in the College de France. froS^ 1795 

Director of the Paris Observatory. His chief 

work is TraiU d'Astronomie (1764; 3d ed 1792) 

wS?* 110, born to 1 860, was a French 

jeweller and artist-craftsman in glass. 


LAMARTINE 


rm??v^ TH0 D AS Arthur, Comte de, Baron de 

PnnS L i Fre ° cb general, born at Romans in 
Dauphin 6, Jan. 1702, son of Sir Gerard O’Lally, 

an lnsh Jacobite in the French service. Lallv 
P^™ K n>' e , d hunself in Flanders, accompli"? 
P Charles Edward to Scotland in 1745, and 

r? l l 5 r b0cam ®p°mmander-in-chief in the French 
irast indies. He commenced vigorous hostilities 
against the British, and besieged Madras ; but 
being defeated, retreated to Pondicherry, which 
was attacked in March 1760 by a superior British 
force. Lally capitulated in January 1761, and 
was conveyed to England. Accused of cowar- 
. ? e » ne returned to France, and was thrown 
into the Bastille. The parliament of Paris at 
3asfc c° ndemn «d him, and he was executed 7th 
may 1766. But his son, supported by Voltaire, 
procured a royal decree in 1778. declaring the 


fiSffi i t,on un - ,ust ’ and restoring ad the for 
felted honours. See MaUeson’s French i, ! /„!*£ 

(new ed. 1893). -That son, Tr or hi me 

Marquis de Lally-Tollendal ( 175? iMm * 

one of those nobles who acted n t i L? 8 

General in 1789 with the Third Estate but ton 
0/ lV“T ^"^S^ o’^ l (M <1 ed® 4 1814)? m 

Tiiio.’ E , DOl, f R r D (1823-92), composer, born at 
Lille, produced I.e Itoi D'Ys (opera, 1888), See. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Antoine Pierrf 

mn", ia n E e<'r‘ t 4 - 1S f)' '““'"'“list aud pre 
Darwinian e\olutiomst, was born at Bazentin 

German v SeV< 4tiir Cn •j oi,led tlle Frencl ' ="'»y in 
Germany. Stationed as an officer at Toulon and 

Monaco, he became interested in the Mediter. 

{“ flora; and resigning after an injury, he* 

worked af St i '? a Par ¥ ,s bank » and meanwhile 
K 1 Bd afc *ptany. In 1773 he published a 

S \ n 1774 he beca,ne a member 

F / e <? ch Academy and keeper of the royal 

\( afte J'\ ards t,ie nucleus of Jardin ties 
Plantes ), and here he lectured for twenty-five 
years on Invertebrate Zoology. About 1801 he 

oHmn beg f Un ^ think about the relations and 

expressing his conclusions in 
H Philosophic Zoologique (1809). His 
H'stoiie des Animaux sans Vertkbrcs appeared in 
1815-«2. Hard work and illness enfeebled his 

wfthVhft if i fc h, l" blin p ai,d P° or * Lamarck broke 
with the old notion of species, expressly denied 

Sa.« U, ii hailg f able r ess of s I )ec,e -s, sought to ex- 
plam their transformation and the evolution 

? f r tbe an,mal world, and prepared the way 
for the now accepted theory of descent. See 

Sj v * ers Jlogt of him 0832); C. Claus, Unnaick 
als Begrunder der Descendenztheorie (1888) ; Duval 
in Bull. Soc. Anthropol. tome xii. (1889); Haeckel, 
Darwin , Goethe, und Lamarck (1882) ; E. Perrier 

lOZ.III fh kTrairformimie lisgS ) ; a„d Packard! 
Lamarck the Founder of Evolution (1902). 

nw>4_7^ 1 ^ n0ra ’ ^ L rn ON . so FER RER0, Marquis de 
8 - 7 «) % bor n at Turin, distinguished himself 

■ M- 0I ? a J war of 1848, and in 1849 was ap- 
pointed Minister of War. He commanded the 

n,A la x n tr °5 I i S i the Crimea (1855), took part 
\ var 0 / O i 859 ».was conn nander-in -chief in 
1861, and in 1864 prime-minister. In the cam- 
paign against Austria in 186C he lost the battle of 
Custozza. Latterly he w fs intrusted with several 
diplomatic missions ; he preferred the French to 
r J7 ussian alliance; and his publication (1873) 
of the secret negotiations between Prussia and 
Italy incurred the censure of Bismarck. See 
monograph by Massari (1880). 

Lamarque, Maximilien, Comte ( 1770-1832), 
rsapoleonic general, born at St Sever, Landes. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Lours de, states- 
man, poet, and historian, born at Macon, 21st 
October 1790, was brought up on ultra-royalist 
principles, spent much of his youth in Italy, and 
on the fall of Napoleon entered the Garde Royale. 

His first volume of poems, the Meditations, w r ere 
published in 1820. He was successively Secre- 
tary of Legation at Naples and chargi d'affaires 
at Florence. In 1829 he declined the post of 
Foreign Secretary in the Polignac ministry, and 
by another series of poems. Harmonies Poetiques 
et Religieuses , achieved his unanimous election to 
the Academy. Lamartine, still a royalist, dis- 
approved of the Revolution of 1880. A tour ta 
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the East produced his Souvenirs d’Orient. Re- 
called to Fiance in 1833, he became deputy for 
Macon. Between 1834 and 1848 he published his 
poems, Jocelyn and La Chute d'un Ange , and the 
celebrated Hisloire des Girondins. The Orleanist 
regime was repugnant to him ; and he became a 
member of the Provisional Government (1848), 
and, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, the ruling 
spirit After two risings of the extreme party of 
Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, the executive 
committee resigned, and conferred the command 
of the forces on Cavaignac. After a terrible 
conflict the insurrection was suppressed. When 
Napoleon came to power Lamartine devoted 
himself to literature, publishing Confidences, 
Raphael (a kind of autobiography), Genevikve , the 
Tailleur de Pierres de St-Point (a prose tale), 
and Histoire de la Restauration. He wrote on 
Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Madame de S6vign6, &c., 
and issued monthly Entretiens Familiers. He 
died at Passy, Feb. 28, 1869. See monographs by 
Lady M. Domvilie (1888), Reysste (1892), Rod 
(1892), Deschanel (1893), Quentin-Bauchart (1903- 
1907), Doumic (1912), Lanson (1915), Barthou 
(1916), Whitehouse (1919). 

Lamb, Lady Caroline. See Melbourne. 

Lamb, Charles, was born 10th February 1775, 
in the Temple, London, where his father was clerk 
and confidential servant to Samuel Salt, a wealthy 
bencher. At Christ’s Hospital 1782-89, he soon 
afterwards outained a situation in the South Sea 
House, but in 1792 procured promotion to the 
India House, where he remained for more than 
thirty years. In 1792 also died Samuel Salt ; and 
with a legacy from him, Charles’s salary, and 
whatever his elder sister Mary (1764-1847) could 
earn by needlework, the family retired to humble 
lodgings. In 1796 the terrible disaster occurred 
which was destined to mould the future life of 
Charles Lamb. There was a strain of insanity in 
the children, inherited from the mother. The 
father was growing old and childish ; the mother 
was an invalid, and the stress and anxiety of the 
many duties devolving on Mary Lamb began to 
tell upon her reason. In an attack of mania 
she stabbed her mother. Mary would have been 
transferred to a public asylum ; but the brother’s 
guardianship was accepted by the authorities. 
To this trust Charles Lamb from that moment 
devoted his life. Mary remained subject to 
attacks of temporary aberration, and at such 
seasons she was removed to some suitable asy- 
lum. In the meantime Charles had fallen in 
love, but renounced all hope of marriage when 
the duty of tending his sister appeared to 
him paramount. Lamb’s earliest poems (1795), 
first printed with Coleridge’s in 1796-97, were 
prompted by this deep attachment. In 1798 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd made a venture in a 
slight volume of their own (Blank Verse); and 
here for the first time Lamb's individuality made 
itself felt in the ‘ Old Familiar Faces.’ In 1797 he 
also published his little prose romance, The Tale 
of Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret ; and 
in 1801 John Woodvil—ihe fruit of that study of 
the dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan period, 
in whose revival he was to bear so large a part. 
Meantime, Lamb and his sister were wandering 
from lodging to lodging, and in 1801 they re- 
moved to Lamb’s old familiar neighbourhood, 
where they continued for sixteen years. Charles’s 
experiments in literature had as yet brought him 
neither money nor reputation ; and the gradual 
accession of new friends had the drawback of 
bringing him face to &oe with social temptations 


which he could not resist. In Lamb’s anxiety to 
raise a few pounds, he wrote a farce, Mr H.. pro. 
duced at Drury Lane in December 1806. and 
famous only for its failure. For William God- 
win’s ‘Juvenile Library,’ Charles and Mary wrote 
in 1807 their Tales from Shakespeare— Mary Lamb 
taking the comedies, Charles the tragedies. This 
was Lamb’s first success. The brother and sister 
next composed jointly Mrs Leicester’s School ( 1807) 
and Poetry for Children (1809). Charles also made 
a prose version of the Adventures of Ulysses; and a 
volume of selections from the Elizabethan drama- 
tists exhibited him as one of the most subtle 
and original of poetical critics. Three years later 
his unsigned articles in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector on 
Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakespeare proved 
him a prose writer of new and unique quality. 

In 1818 Lamb collected his scattered verse and 
prose in two volumes, as the Works of Charles 
Lamb , and this paved the way for his being in- 
vited to join the staff of the new London Magazine* 
His first essay, in August 1820, * Recollections of 
the old South Sea House,’ was signed Elia, the 
name of a foreigner who had been a fellow-clerk. 
The Last Essays of Elia were collected in 1883. In 
1825 Lamb, who had been failing in health, re- 
signed his post in the India House, with a pension 
of £441. The brother and sister were now free 
to wander ; finally they removed to Edmonton. 
The absence of settled occupation had not brought 
Lamb the comfort he had looked for : the separa- 
tion from his friends and the now almost con- 
tinuous mental alienation of his sister left him 
companionless, and with the death of Coleridge in 
1834 the chief attractions of his life were gone. 
In December of that year, while taking his usual 
walk, he fell, slightly injuring his face. Ery* 
sipelas ensued, and he died on the 29th. He 
was buried in Edmonton churchyard. His sister 
survived him nearly thirteen years, and was 
buried by his side. Lamb’s place in literature 
is unique and unchallengeable. As a personality 
he is more intimately known to us than any 
other figure in literature, unless it be Samuel 
Johnson. He is familiar to us through his works, 
which are composed in the form of personal con-, 
fidences; through his many friends who have 
made known his every mood and trait; and 
through his letters, the most fascinating corre- 
spondence in our language. The profound and 
imaginative character of his criticism, and with 
it the reckless humour of the Bohemian and the 
farceur; his loyalty and generosity to his friends; 
the wild fun of Trinculo and Stephano, alternat- 
ing with the tenderness of Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand, or the profound philosophic musings of 
Prospero — it is this wondrous blending of oppo- 
sites that has made Lamb the nlost dearly loved 
of English men of letters. The chief authorities 
for Lamb are his own writings, and the Lift and 
Letters (1837) and Final Memorials (1848) by 
Talfoura. See monographs by B. W. Procter 
(1866), Ainger (1882), Derocquigny (Paris, 1904); 
Life of Mary Lamb by Mrs Gilchrist (1888) ; The 
Lambs by Hazlitt (1897); Edmund Blunden. 
Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries (1988), and 
Charles Lamb : His Life Recorded by his Contem- 
poraries (1934) ; the editions by Ainger ( 1883-88), 
W. Macdonald (12 vols. 1903), and E. V. Lucas 
(in 7 vols., together with the Life in 2 vols., 
1903-5 ; revised 1921 ; Letters, 8 vols., 1985). 

Lamb, William. See Melbourne. 

Lamballe, Marie ThErEbb Louise de Savoie- 
Carignan, Prinoessb be, born at Turin, 8th 
September 1749, daughter of the Prince oft 
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C&rignan, m 1767 married Louis of Bourbon 
Prince of Lamballe, but next year was left a 
Widow. Beautiful and charming, she was mLj 

su P erinten dent of the house- 
hold (1 774V and her own intimate companion 
She escaped to England in 1791, but returned Si 

S?® ? 10 9 l V\ en S imprisonment in the TemnU? 
and refused the oath of detestation of the kFn” 

^ £’* &nd * m01 l ar< ; hy (3d Se Ptember 1792) jK 
^^^PP ed out of the court-room she vai cut 
down w ,fc h bar banties that have been exa-erated 
See Lives by Lescure (1865), Bertin (*>d ed iso// 
SirF. Montefiore (1896), and B. C. Hardy (190S)?' 

Lambe, John, an astrologer, patronised hv 
Buckingham, and mobbed to death in 1628 ^ 

1 17 4?- 1 809 ^ a fafc man » weigh- 

InVdied He b ° rn at Leicester - 

s^ b ! rt V GK0BCE 0873-1030), painter born 
in St Petersburg, went to Sydney as a child ^ 

iSSSSHSS 

A Work of Ills on analytical lnai/> n? r<\ 

ippssii 

Lam h erf 1 t lll0n ° gra P h 011 llls philosophy (1902)! 

rJh? J ° HN < 1619 ' 84 >* horn at Calton near 
Settle, Yorkshire, studied at the Inns of Court 

but on the outbreak of the Great Rebellion 
became a captain under Fairfax InH TS 

generaf°of the Fairfax > cavalry/ Commissary- 
general of the army m the north (1G45') mid 

SSnpH e p neral 0 n tlie nort hern counties (1647)* he 
,®l ped Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston 

fn d iR?o fc n red P ? nt ® fracfc Castle in March 1649* 

mow 50 he W i 0n 5 Y lth Cromwell to Scotland as 
major-general, led the van at Dunbar won 

tS 0 Worpp r ? ° f In , verke »thing, followed Charles 

to Worcester, and at the battle commanded 

the troops 011 the eastern bank of the Severn 
He helped to instal Oliver as protector but 
opposed the proposition to declare him ’king* 

C0 / n P Ie tely estranged from him. He 
03 ba * w . h, ch overthrew Richard Croin- 

Fif>n m I looked upon as the leader of the 
Fifth Monarchy or extreme republican partv* 
suppressed the royalist insurrection in Cheshire* 

with U M«J 6 nm ; and Vil fS a,1 X 6° ver »ied the country 
with his officers as the ‘ Committee of safety ’ 

Monk s counter-plot frustrated his designs He 

was sent to the Tower, tried in 1662, Sdikeot 

prisoner on Drake’s Island till his death. Pt 

Lambton, John Georoe. See Durham. 

P6 ucit£- Robert de, was born at 

16th Jun ® 1782 » the son of a merchant 
J° d shipowner. After his eldest brother Jean 
was ordained a priest, the two retired in 1805 to 

°tv Ude ° f t l 10ir J0infc estate of La Chesnaie 

llmpr?nnf a n, n and th ? re the real education of 
Lamennais began In 1807 he translated the 

Spintuel °J L °u»s de Blois : Napoleon's 

FSSnL hiS «*r V&tat de 

1RM §??* received the tonsure in March 
i«09. He taught mathematics in his brother’s 
seminary. shared hi s nnarrpl wif.ii 
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( 181 4? 1 n i iff ?“ r l des Eveques 

(1814). In 1815, during the Hundred Days, lie 

fn?npH e t Ug T5 ln - London. In November he re- 
turned to Pans, and was ordained priest at 


his famous^ssrtf sk* Vhull V0,Ume 01 

since the unity Kfe'tyfe p ^Id 
the unity of truth In iR9i 1 ‘ 11 J t imately on 

a flattering reception « 

notions of popular • 0 , ah’eady 

de la Revolution (1829) The Rp\ V '*^ 16 Pro O r * s 

0830) quickened ld S puli „ 'in l ' 0 'r°/ J "' y 

fSSSS. 'cuid^Gerbet S± 1 

inontanism were eagerly advocated t Ultra r 
bishops took fright an d tm/i ‘ , Ults and 

pended in is<n j ’ ai ( the journal was sus* 

iron e i 1 ad La e';;tered iS 1 da e soul °«Sd ,e, { Ce * b "‘ 

olovv!n Sna ‘ e ' The Paroles <*’«» Crovant n'slVa 

in m°^ d ^ ej i 1 s * ni P r isonment in Sainte Pelaeip 
“h , '° i %r”etys"r?!vld’ the 'sldptrecko} 

185^6) "(3 'Vo's? 

htao^ w i53to?S5S.T OI ir: (185 / 58) and 

!mo U -4 e 6| , ‘ e a re '" arl L ab >l 9 ^ isse d'unTnilos^hu 

p^M°~ 4 ? '/o S e ™ ork8 b y Blaize(1858), Janet 0890) 
S 4 s e ‘ ( vds 1892), Spuller (1892) Mercier 

*KKttrSKt 

surgeon ml 742 ; but the publication .. 1745 of a 
materialistic work, L'Histoire Naturelh del Arne 
roused such odium that he sought refmre in 

m^f n »ld 746) - H t P ublished aK<«" 

(L 48), and escaped arrest by accepting an invi 
tation from Frederick the Great In Beriin he 

JVa rite 1 H 7 4 8 ) S st / ,dies in L'lioume 

i 8)> LArt de Jouir (1751), La Volupte 

Q He als ? wrote satirical books against doctors 
n mem , 0Ir hy Frederick prefixed to Ids works 

(ill 4 1 QTin m AtlArrt'aTNL n L.. /X . _ f 1 * 


a'-'TAS j J pieu.xeu to ills works 

(1774) and monographs by Quepat (1873), Du 

bo.s-Reymond (1875), ahdPoritzky (1900). ’ 

Lamond, Frederic (1868-1948). pianist and 

«>“80w. made his debutft Ber 
lm in 1885. and excelled in playing Beethoven 

Lamont, J ohann von (1805-79), bom in Braemar 
went in 1817 to the Scottish seminary at Ratisbon’ 
became in 1835 director of Bogenhausen Observa- 
tory, in 1852 professor of Astronomy at Munich. 

nj^A^?r C ^ r0 ’ ^ H ^ IST0PHK L£on Juchault de 

in’ lR9fi er ‘l^ b ° rn at , Nantes ' entered the 
2“ l? 26 ' a,ld served in Algeria 1833-47. 
Through h is energy chiefly the war was brought 

1R47 Tn T by 1S0 “P^re of Abd - el - Kader in 
1847. In June 1848 he carried the Paris barricades 

nndp q r U rl ed the S ° u cialisfc s. He was war-ministe* 

2v?/S n? VSi gna & but '? S banished at the coup 
i 851, ?J?. went t° Borne in 1860, com- 
manded the papal troops, but, defeated by Cialdinf 
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fi8th September), capitulated at Ancoua. He 
died near Amiens. See Lives by Keller (new ed. 
1891) and Rastoul (1894). [La-mo r-is-y air'.] 

Lamothe, Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de 
(1756-91), an adventuress who duped the Cardinal 
de Rohan over the Diamond Necklace, and was 
branded and imprisoned (1786), but escaped (1787) 
to London, where she was killed by falling drunk 
from a three -story window. See her autobiog- 
raphy (1793), and Carlyle’s S«says(1837). [La-mot'.] 

La Motto, Antoine Houdar de (1672-1731), 
poet and playwright, was born and died iu Paris. 

La Motte Fouqu6. See Fouqu£. 

Lancaster, Charles William (1820-78), a 
London gun-maker, an improver of rifled arms. 

Lancaster, Sir James, was a soldier and mer- 
chant in Portugal, visited the East Indies in 
1591-94, and in 1595 captured Pernambuco. In 
1600-3 he commanded the first fleet of the East 
India Company that visited the East Indies, and 
on his return was knighted. He promoted the 
voyages of Hudson, Baffin, <fcc., in search of the 
North-west Passage. He died in Kay 1618. See 
Markham’s Voyages of Sir James Lancaster (1877). 

Lancaster, Joseph (1778-1838), educationist, 
opened a school in London in 1798. He organised 
a corps of elder boys or monitors, to take charge 
of the rest and instruct them under his super- 
vision. The system quickly found favour, and 
was taken up by the Nonconformists, while 
Andrew Bell and his rival system were supported 
by the Church of England. The Lancasterian 
schools were undenominational, and the Bible 
formed a large part of the teaching. The Royal 
Lancasterian Society, afterwards known as the 
British and Foreign School Society, was formed 
in 1808. Lancaster’s enthusiasm was little con- 
trolled by prudence ; he was thriftless and un- 
methodical. He quitted the Society in anger, 
emigrated in 1818 to the United States, and died 
poor at New York. See Life by Corston (1840). 

Lanoe, George (1802 - 64), born at Little 
Easton near Dumnow, studied seven years under 
Haydon, but discovered that his strength lay in 
painting fruit, game, and similar subjects. 

Lanclanl, Rodolfo Amadeo (1846-1929), archae- 
ologist, born at Rome, became director of excava- 
tions and professor of Roman Topography at the 
university there. [ Lan-tcha'nee .] 

Lanoret, Nicolas (1690-1743), a Watteauesque 
painter, was born and died in Paris. [Lon^-kray.] 

Landells, Ebenezer (1808-60), a wood-engraver, 
the originator in 1841 of Punchy was born at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, worked uuder Bewick, and 
in 1829 settled in London. — His eldest son, 
Robert Thomas (1833-77), was a war artist for 
the Illustmted London News. 


Lander, Richard, traveller, born at Truro, 8th 
February 1804, in 1825 accompanied Clapperton 
as his servant to Sokoto. There Clapperton died, 
and Lander published an account of the expedi- 
tion. The British government sent him and his 
brother John (1807-39) to make further researches 
along the lower Niger ; and in 1830 they proved 
that the Niger falls by many mouths into tha 
Bight of Benin, as described in their Journal 
(1832). During a third expedition, Richard Lander 
was wounded by Niger natives, and died at Fer- 
nando Po in February 1834. See Laird and Old- 
field’s Narrative of this journey (1837). 

Landesraann, Heinrich (‘ Hieronymus Lorm X 
a deaf and blind poet and prose-writer, born at 
Nikolabnrg in Moravia in 1821, and died in 1908*. 


Landon, Letitia Elizabeth (L. B. L.), bom in 
Chelsea, August 14, 1802, published poems and 
three novels in 1824-38, besides contributing to 
‘Annuals,* the New Monthly Magaxvne, and the 
Literary Gazette. In 1838 she married Mr Maclean, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle ; but, on I6fcij 
October, two months after her arrival, she died 
from an over-dose of prussic acid, taken for 
spasms. See Life by Blanchard (1841). 
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Landor, Walter Savage, was bora at War- 
wick, 30tli Jan. 1775, the son of an ex-doctor. At 
ten he was sent to Rugby, but was removed 
for insubordination ; and from Trinity College, 
Oxford, which he entered in 1793, he was rusti- 
cated next year. Soon after publishing Poems 
in 1795, he quarrelled with his father, but was 
reconciled, and retired to South Wales on an 
allowance of £150 a-year. Gebir (1798), a poem 
showing the influence of Milton and Pindar, was 
the occasion of his lifelong friendship with 
Southey ; but it was a failure. On his father’s 
death in 1805 Landor settled in Bath, and lived 
beyond liis now considerable income. In 1808, 
with a band of volunteers raised at his own 
expense, he went to Spain to free it from Bona- 
arte. Next year he purchased Llanthony Abbey, 
ut soon quarrelled with neighbours and tenantry 
alike, and had ruin staring him in the face. In 

1811 he married Miss Julia Thuillier, but the 
union proved an ill-assorted one, and in 1814 he 
left her in Jersey and crossed to France. Rejoined 
by his wife at Tours, he went in 1815 to Italy, 
where he remained at Como, Pisa, and Florence 
till 1835, with the exception of a short visit 
to England. Count Julian , lacking in all the 
qualities of a successful tragedy, had appeared in 

1812 ; and to thi9 period belongs his best-known 
work, Imaginary Conversations (i. and ii. 1824- 
1829). A second quarrel with his wife in 1835 led 
to his return to Bath tiiri858. During these years 
he wrote the Examination of Shakespeare (1834), 
Pericles and Aspasia (1836), Pentameron (1837), 
Hellenics (1847), and Poemata et Inscriptiones 
(1847). In 1858 an unhappy scandal (see his Dry 
Sticks Fagoted ), which involved him in an action 
for libel, again drove him to Italy; and at 
Florence he lived till his death, 17th Sept 1864. 
His imposing personal appearance, his imperious 
will, and his massive intelligence made Landor 
one of the most original figures. By a narrow 
circle of admirers he is ranked with the great 
names of English literature. But most readers, 
find his work artificial. See Forster, Life ana 
Works (2 vols. 1869 ; new ed. 1896); Sidney Colvin, 
Landor (1881) ; Evans, Landor , a Critical Study 

j (1892); S. Wheeler’s Letters of Landor (1897-99); 
Minch in Last Days, Letters , and Conversation 
(1934); M. Elwin, Savage Landor (1942); the 
Complete Works , ed. Welby and Wheeler ( 1927- 
1933) ; the Letters (1897) and the Poetical Works 
(1937), ed. Wheeler. — His grandson, A. Henry 
Savage Landor, born in Florence, and educated 
there and in PariB, travelled In all parts of the 
world. His hooks are not taken very seriously. 
He died in 1924. 

Lands borough, David, D.D. (1779-1864), born 
at Dairy, Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1811 became 
minister of Stevenston, after the Disruption 
(1843) Free Church minister of Saltcoats. A 
zealous naturalist, he published a well-known 
work on Arran (new ea. with memoir, 1876). — 
His son, William, born at Stevenston, in 1862 
crossed Australia from the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
Melbourne. He died at Brisbane in May 1886. 

Landseer, Snt Edwin Henry, animal painter, 
son of the engraver, John Landseer, A.E.R.A. 
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,1 ed L °by1us- fl th e'r “to V fl 

“ *7 life > and Seeing Slhe 

Royal Academy when only thirteen tt ,* 0 « • 
Pieces were generally made ammaI 

sentiment or idea, without however uL- to !? me 
correctness and force of dAnvhtVJ!*' the >r 

was exhibited in 1851- fl ?P 0 

foot of Neon’s Monument 2j the 

were modelled by him <i8fiQ-2«r t ^ ^uare 
elected P.R.a fa S Sv 16 , 1 Landseer was 

The last dozen years ofhta Hf?^ d il \ e honour * 
fnrt Ch me ? ta ' ^^ring; he d ed OctoterTm*’/ 

“ctuZ SSas? 

of hu^ ^o t oT liShed the f0Ur *■«**£• 

Lane, Edward William (1801 - 76) Ai-ahic 
scholar, born at Hereford, the son of a nreben 
dary and a niece of Gainsborough, bemn hfe is 
an engraver; but the need of a wkrmer climate 
took him to Egypt (1 825 — 28 i ooq or \ ^ m 7, , 

Egypt the who?e P of (1 M^ 8 bie c u ™\ j) \vo n r d k was* 
connected The result was his Manners Zid 
o/ the Modern Egyptians (1836 ; 5th ecf 
standard authority. This was 
followed by the annotated translation of the 

£? K%ZZ*t ty SelecZTf™ 

lhl 4 tloV d , ev °te d to laborious preparationfor 

c p ,n Pleted (1876-90) by his grand- 
nephew, who also wrote his Life (1877).— That 
grand-nephew, Stanley Lane-Poole ( 1854-1931) 
was born m London, and graduated from Corpus 
Oxford, in 1878. He wrote on Mohammedan his’ 
tory, Oriental numismatics, Egypt, &c. In 1898- 

1904 he was Arabic professor at Dublin.— His 
brother, Reginald Lane Poole (1857-1939) 
keeper of the Bodleian (1914-26), was an 
authority on Wyclif. — Lane’s brother, Richard 
James Lane (1800-72), born at Berkeley Castle 

mh°ni?^ graVer °i th ? R A - (1827), timed to 
uthography, reproducing with unsumassprf 

delicacy and precision works by Lawrence Gains- 
borough, Leslie, Landseer, and G. Richmond He 
was also no mean sculptor. See also Poole.’ 
Lantamc, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom 

Abo^TlOMb^r 100 ^ a , nd ed,,cated f °r the la™ 
ir,! 1 ”, 1939 he funded a school at Avranches 

1 ®11 becan \ e a Benedictine at Bee, and in 1046 

was chosen prior. He contended against Beren- 

ganus in the controversy as to the real presence 

He at first condemned the marriage of William of 

^mTL dy ' Vith hi L C ° USin > but 1059 wen? to 
S°Tnfi‘> < w,Pr° CUre ' 5 he P a P al dispensation; and 
“Vl 062 mad e him prior of St Stephen's 

Abbey at Caen, and in 1070 Archbishop of Can- 
He died 24th May 1089. His chief writ- 
lngs are Commentaries on the Epistles of St 

Berengar, and Sermons. 

See Life by A. J. Macdonald (1926), Hook's Lives 
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Freeman's Norman cL^rol'fu -v ‘ U - and 

JyLvr; yf «-»•> 

i jSa&saawsiyswR sa» 

most part in the controversy with Max M infer 

ology and olk uies 1 

China . 088°f Helen'ofVoy^ lSsf^R^s 

as 

( 1886 )» Los* Leaders (1889), a historv nr 
St Andrews (1894), a novel, The Monk of Fife 0895^ 
a History of Scotland (3 vo Is. 1899-1904) & Histori, 
vf English Literature (1912) Maaic arid 

Joau^f' r/ /f b00k3 ' «» d voZ. C „e“s”on H^T 

BUlCl]er) - S - 

son^of" J ohn Marshall 

I18Q81 18 p? f d M °; ler “tor of Church of Scotland 
(1893). Entering the English Church in lflon ha 

bury a r 92 h 8 b ^V f Yo / k ( 10 ^8)!' of C^n'ter! 
y (1928-42), Baron Lang of Lambeth (1942). 

Lange, Johann Peter (1S02-84), theologian 
born at Son n born near Elberfeld, in 1841 became 
professor of Theology at Zurich, in 1854 at Bonn 

a839 b - eS F m°V n WOll ; S a L V* °f Je ™ s Christ 
'n V ans * by Ma rcus Dods), and his 
great Bibelwerk (1857 et seq.\ 

ian£ n RT ,Xl .’- SlR . P ECTOR Louis, Q.C. (1826- 
1906), Canadian statesman, born in Quebec was 

called to the bar in 1850. [Lon9 zh-vati ! .l ’ 

Langham, Simon, bom at Langbam in Rut- 

n2foS l S? rn0 pn 2w an , d abbot of Westminster 
tr , easur f, r of England (1360), Bishop of Ely 
( 1362 ) chan ceUor (1363), Archbishop of Canted 
bury (1366), and a cardinal (1368)/ He died at 

Liv^oftU Archie Canterfai’ry' ° f H °° k S 

J® 

slnre , became a clerk, but, having married earlv 
could not take more than minor orders ^nd 
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earned a poor living by singing the placebo , dirige, 
and ‘ seven psalms’ for men’s souls, and by copy- 
ing legal documents. He lived many years in 
London in poverty. His famous Vision of William 
concerning Piers the Plowman has great defects 
as a work of art, but the moral earnestness and 
energy of the author sometimes glow into really 
noble poetry brightened by vivid glimpses of the 
life of the poorer classes. The conception of the 
Plowman grows as the poem proceeds from a 
mere honest labourer into Christ. The verse is 
alliterative. The earlier editions were superseded 
by Prof. Skeat’s for the Early English Text Society 
(1867-84 ; newed . Clar. Press, 1880). See Jusserand, 
La Potsie Mystique de William Langland (1893 ; 
trans. 1894), a book by Bright (1929), and the 
modern prose version by Kate E. Warren (1895). 

A new theory of multi pie authorship was advanced 
by Prof. Manly in the Cambridge English Litera- 
ture , vol. ii. (1908). 

Langley, Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), bom 
at Roxbnry, Mass., was from 1887 secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. He greatly advanced 
solar physics, invented the bolometer for measur- 
ing radiant heat, and built an aeroplane that failed 
to launch in 1903 but flew well in 1914. 

Langton, Bennet (1737-1801), a Lincolnshire 
gentleman and militia officer, one of Johnson’s 
greatest friends. See Birkbeck Hill, Dr Johnson, 
his Friends and his Critics (187S). 

Langton, Stephen, was born about 1150 (in 
what part of England is not known), and edu- 
cated at the University of Paris. His friend and 
fellow-student Pope Innocent III. in 1206 gave 
him a pos£ in his household and made him a 
cardinal. On the disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury in 1205-7 Langton was recommended 
by the pope, and, having been elected, was con- 
secrated by Innocent himself at Viterbo, June 27, 
1207. His appointment was resisted by King 
John, and Langton was kept oub of the see 
until 1213, living mostly at Pontigny. He sided 
warmly with the barons against John, and his 
name is the first of the subscribing witnesses 
of Magna Carta. Although the pope excommuni- 
cated the barons, Langton refused to publish the 
excommunication, and was suspended from his 
functions in 1215. Reinstated (1218), he died 
9th July 1228. See Hook’s Archbishops (1861), 
and studies by Leeming (1915), Powicke (1928). 

Langtry, Lillie (Lady de Bathe), nie Le 
Breton (1852-1929), daughter of the Dean of 
Jersey, married in 1874 and 1899, and in 1881 
went on the stage. 

Lanier, Sidney (1842-81), poet, was born at 
Macon, Ga., and died at Lynn, N.C., having been 
Confederate private in Virginia, advocate at 
Macon, flute -player at Baltimore, lecturer on 
English literature at Johns Hopkins University. 
Twelve volumes of verse and prose appeared in 
1867-84. See Life by Starke (1933). [Lan-e«r\] 

Lanigan, John, D.D. (1758-1828), bom at 
Cashel, studied and taught in Italy (17767-96), 
having taken R.O. orders, and then was a libra- 
rian in Dublin. He wrote a Church History of 
Ireland to the 18th century (4 vols. 1822). 

Lanjulnals, Je an Denis(1763-1827), a Girondist 
statesman, born at Rennes, and made a count by 
Napoleon, a peer by Louis XVIII. See Life by 
his son, prenxod to his CEuvres Computes (4 vols. 

1882). [ LonV-zhwee-nay .] 

Lankester, Sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929), zoolo- 
gist, the son of Dr Edwin Lankester (1814-74), 
sclent! fle writer, was born in London. Educated at 
Sb Paul’s School and at Christ Church, Oxford, he 


was fellow and tutor of Exeter College, professor 
in London and in Oxford, and in 1898-1907 was 
Director of the British Museum (Natural History). 
Among his many books are Comparative Longevity 
(1871), Degeneration ( 1880), Advancement of Science 
(1890), Zoological Articles from the Enc. Brit. (1891) 
Science from an Easy Chair (1910-1912), and he 
edited a great Treatise on Zoology (1900-9). 

Lannes, Jean, Duke op Montebello (1760— 
1809), French marshal, was bom, the son of a 
livery-stable keeper, at Lectoure (Gers), entered 
the army in 1792, and by his conspicuous bravery 
in the Italian campaign fought his way up to be 
general of brigade by 1796. He rendered Napoleon 
important service on the 18th Brumaire. On 9th 
June 1800 he won the battle of Montebello, and 
had a distinguished share at Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, and took Saragossa. 
In 1809 he commanded the centre at Aspera (22d 
May), where he was mortally wounded. See Life 
by Thoumas (Paris, 1891). [ Lann .] 

Lansbury, George (1859-1940), bom near 
Lowestoft, Labour member of parliament for Bow 
and Bromley 1910-12 and from 1922, was editor 
of the Daily Herald, and was leader of the Labour 
Party 1932-35. See Life by his son (1934). 

Lansdowne, Henry Petty- Fitzmauriob, third 

Marquis of (1780-1863), was the son of the first 
marquis, better known as the Earl of Shelburne 
(q.v.). He graduated at Cambridge in 1801, and 
was returned for Caine next year. He led in 
the attack on Lord Melville (1805), and succeeded 
Pittas member for Cambridge University (1806X 
and also as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Grenville administration. In 1809, by the death of 
Ills half-brother, he became marquis. A cautious 
Liberal, he in 1826 entered the Canning cabinet ; 
and in the brief Goderich administration (1827-28) 
presided at the Foreign Office. Under Lord Grey 
(1830) Lansdowne became President of the Council, 
and helped to pass the Reform Bill of 1832. He 
held office, with a short interval, till 1841. In 1846, 
under Russell, he resumed his post, taking with 
it the leadership of the Lords. Requested to 
form an administration in 1852, he preferred to 
serve without office in the Aberdeen coalition. 
In 1855 he again declined the premiership. He 
formed a great library aud art collection. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
FitzMaurice, fifth Marquis of (1845-1927), 
Succeeded to the marquisate in 1866, from 1868 
held minor offices in the Liberal administration, 
and in 1872-74 was Under-secretary for War. 
Under-secretary for India in 1880, he joined the 
Liberal Unionists. Governor-general of Canada 
(1883-88), of India (1888-94), War Secretary in 1895- 
1900, in 1900-5 as Foreign Secretary he promoted 
arbitration treaties (with U.S. A., &c.), the Entente 
Cordiale , and the Japanese alliance. Unionist 
leader in the Lords from 1903, he sat (Without 
portfolio) in Asquith’s Coalition cabinet 1916-16. 
He advocated peace by negotiation in 1917. See 
Life by Lord Newton (1929). 

Lansing, Robert (1864-1928), born at Water- 
town, N.Y., became a barrister 1889, and made 
a name as U.S. counsel in arbitration cases 
(Behring Sea, N. Atlantic coast fisheries, &o.> 
An authority on international law, he became 
Counsellor for the Department of State in 1914, 
succeeded Bryan as Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary 
of State in June 1916, supported the President 
during the Great War, attended the Peace con- 
ference in Paris, 1919, and resigned in 1920. i 
Lanson, Gustave (1867-1934), born at Orleans, 
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professor of French Literature at the Sm-hrmr.^ 
1903, director of the ficole Normal* Sun Z Q0 
1919-2^ wrote a standard history of French litm 
ture (1894), and kindred studies! (La,^on‘. l 

. ^ UI01 (1732—1810), a Jesuit antiouarv 

held Etruscan to b 0 akin with Latin Oscan’ 

Umbrian, and Greek ; his History of Pain t it n?,' 
Jtdly (1 7 92-18°6) was translated by Roscoe (1828)* 
See Life by Cappi (1840). [Lan'tzee. } (1828) * 

Lao-tsze (‘ Old Philosoplier ’) is said to have 
been the founder of Taoism, which shares the 

Buddhism R^'"" 65 , 8 "L ith Confucianism and 
* n Ho seems to have been born in 004 

b.c., and was for some time a curator of the 
royal library at Loh in Ho-nan. The dSte of his 

7 vt t ^'L Unkn0Wn i The treatise called the Tdo 
Teh King is our sole record of his teaching of the 

)W.' n wblcb things came at first into 8 being 

and m which the phenomena of nature go oil 

quietly without striving. The secret of 8 good 

government is to let men alone. Taoism as a 

religion is dated much later. 

La Pdrouse, Jean Francois de Galaup 

born a t Guo near Albi, 22d August 
1741, distinguished himself in the naval war 

of^'hA ^, 778 7_ 83 ) by destroying the forts 

of the Hudson s Hay Company. In 1785 in com. 

t?m n «n 0 fi an e *P edifcion of discovery, he visited 
^ H norb ' b-west coast of America, explored the 
norUi-eastern coasts of Asia, and sailed through 

Li l 7 ««°nf e bet ^ een Sakhalin and Yez°o. 

In 1788 he sailed from Botany Bay, and his two 

p h ar P f S nTh e - Vreck< ; d north of the New Hebrides. 

journals had been sent home and was 
published as Voyage autour du Monde (1797). See 
Life by Marcel (1888). [ Pay-rooz .] 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born 28th March 1749 
was the son of a poor farmer at Beaumont-en- 

• Trouvi l! e - H ? studied at Caen, and, 
ftftei teaching mathematics, went to Paris and 

as professor in the Royal Military School, be! 
tame famous for Ins mastery of the whole range 

nLUf?^i e L n ^ tlCal Scie, s e a,,d its application to 
practical astronomy. He was chosen an associate 

?n f m«i A n de,ny °! Sciences in 1778 and member 
in 1785. His great generalisation that our plane- 

tary system is stable bestowed upon astronomy 

Law *? f Laplace.’ He explained the 
secrdar inequalities in the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn. He was the first to construct a 
complete theory of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
his investigation of the tidal theory was one of 

8 tu ate n fc achievements. He helped to estab- 
lish the Polytechnic and Normal Schools in 
Pans and was president of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. Bonaparte made him Minister of 

rS e ™n I J or, , bllt superseded him in six weeks, 
in 1/99 Laplace entered the senate: in 1803 
he was appointed its chancellor. A count 
pnderthe empire, he was created in 1815 a peer 
m 1817 a marquis, by Louis XVIII. Elected to 
the Academy m 1810, he was next year appointed 
president; and he died 5th March 1827. He 
published many treatises on lunar and plane- 
tary problems, molecular physics, electricity, and 
magnetism. Mecanique Celeste (1799-1825) stands 
alone amongst works on mathematical astronomy 
The Systbne du Monde, (1796 ; Gth ed. 1824), written 
if non-mathematicians, is a clear statement of 
all the leading astronomical facts aDd theories, 
f? a nobe at the end of the later editions occurs 
the famous Nebular Hypothesis. In 1784 Laplace 
issued his Thiorie des PlanUes , and in 1812-14-20 
Ins Theone analvtiaue des PmhnhiJitJc 
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remains a classical work to algebraists 

oS.SX w T42., by th0 Acad - y 

Lappenberg, Johann Martin (1794-18051 
keeper of the Hamburg archives (or forty years 
wrote histories of England, the Hanse towns 
Heligoland the Steelyard in London, &c. See 

Memoir by Meyer (1807). 

Laprado, Victor de (1812-S3), poet, was born 
at Montbrison and died in Lyons. See Lives by 
Condamm (i860) and L. Roux (1SSS). y 

Lapworth, Charles (1842-1920), born at Far- 

did 8 imnnrt as ? sch ? 01 . teacher at Galashiels and 
did important work m elucidating the geology 

of Ge e ol S o"v th at° f n SCOfcla V d * He pSfeSS 

especially on graptolites, and edited text-books 

The term Ordovician was introduced by him 
LaRamee. See Ouida. h 

Lardner, Dionysius, was born in Dublin 3d 
Apul 1,93, and, after four years as clerk to’ his 
father, a solicitor, entered Trinity College lie 

n e[rv ns4 fn-V n by ,"'°, rks geo" 

netry (1823) and the calculus (1825), but is best 

known as the originator and editor of Lardner' s 
bf & (1 ? 2 Y°^ 7 18 30-44). This was followed 

so fJ cie r r\ d Art(u ™ is ' il“ 

o). in 18-8 Lardner had been appointed pro- 

UnWe.si f tv N rni"i ral P T 1 * il0 i s °P ,1 >: m,<i Astronomy in 

ma i t lmnrn? l L g ’ L 0 '" 10 ' 1 : but in 1840, married 
man though he was, he ran away with the wife 

of an army officer, went to the United States 

1845-M J af 1°,!°°? i? cturi "K- He lived in Paris 
1845 o9. and died at Naples 29th April 1859. 

Lardner Natitan^l (1684-1708), Noncon- 

lately Unitarian) diyine, was bom 
and died at Hawkhurst in Kent. Seo Life by 
Kippis prefixed to his works (11 vols. 1788). 

LargUirere, Nicolas (1650-1740), portrait 
painter, was born and died in Paris, having lived 
for some years in England. [Lar-zheel-yair.) 

cSTa,? i; 

gssg: aw;? 

Mathematical and Physical Papers (1929). ’ 

La Rochefoucauld, Franqois, Due de, born at 

Pans loth September 1013, devoted himself to 

i tb ® cau ® e ° f tl,e Queen in opposition to Riche 
lieu, and became entangled in a series of love- 
adventures and political intrigues, the result 

he * } Va \ *° rced t0 b ve in exile from 
li>39 to 1642. About 1045 he formed a liaison with 

de | 0ngueviIle - , IIe tb ^n joined the From 
r e irKo d wa ? J v °uuded at the siege of Paris. 

oI/m!’,!. 011 - 1 ! 1 ? he retired to the country. 

Oi Mazanns death in 1061 he repaired to the 

court of Louis XIV., and about the same time 
began his liaison with Mine de Sable. A surrepti- 
tious edition of his Memoires , written in retire- 
ment, was published in 1062 ; as it gave wide 
often ce lie disavowed its authorship. His Re- 

iWFk’ ou r ^ n [ e,lces et M oximes Morales, appeared 

Jvnf i i • **5®? J ears were brightened by his 

friendship with Mine de La Fayette, which lasted 
until he died, March 17, 1080. For brevity, 
clearness, and finish of style the Maxims could 
hardly be excelled. Their author was a remorse- 
less analyst of man’s character, tracks out self- 
love in its most elusive forms and under its 
cun n ingest disguises, and forgets that self-love is 

TbA K 1 o e a ^l?-f n - 10fclV r which men are impelled. 
Ihe best edition of La Rochefoucauld’s works is 
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that by D. L. Gilbert and J. Gourdault ( 1868-84 ). 
See work in German by Rahstede (Brunsw. 1888) 
and French by Bourdeau (1895). [ Rosh-foo-kd .] 

Laroohejaquelein, Du Veroer de, an old 
noble family named from a place in Poitou. — 
Henri, Comte de Larochejaquelein (1772-94), 
after 10th August 1792 headed the insurgent 
royalists in La Vendee. He for a time success- 
fully repelled the republican forces, but was 
defeated on 21st December 1793. He raised a 
new body of troops, but was killed at Nouaill6, 
4th March 1794.— His brother, Louis do Veroer, 
Marquis de Larochejaquelein (1777-1815), emi- 
grated at the Revolution, returned to France 
in 1801, and in 1813 headed the royalists in La 
Vendee. Louis XVIII. gave him in 1814 the com- 
mand of the army of La Vendee, where, during 
the Hundred Days, he maintained the royalist 
cause, supported by the British. He fell at Pont- 
des-Mathis, 4th June 1815. His wife, Marie- 
Louise Victoire (1772-1857), published valuable 
Memoires of the war (1815). See her Life by Mrs 
Maxwell Scott (1911). [ La-rosh-zhalc-lan g .] 

Larouase, Pierre (1817-75), bom at Toucy in 
Yonne, edited the Gi'and Dictionnudre universel 
(15 vols. 18G4-76 ; suppls. 1878 and 1887). 

Larra, Mariano Jos£ (1809-37), Spanish poet 
and political writer, was born at Madrid. 

Larrey, Jean Dominique, Baron (1766-1842), 
French surgeon, born at Beaudean near Bagn&res- 
de-Bigorre, served as a naval surgeon, and in 
1793 joining the army, introduced the ‘flying 
ambulance’ service. From 1797 he accompanied 
Napoleon in his campaigns, became head of the 
army medical department, and a baron. He 
wrote on army surgery and the treatment of 
wounds. See German memoir by Werner (1885). 

La Salle, Antoine de (c. 1398-1470), born in 
Burgundy or Touraine, lived at the courts of 
Provence and Flanders, and wrote Chronique du 
tit Jelian de Saintre, a knightly romance (ed. 
y Helleny 1890), Quinze Joyes de Mariage (ed. 
by Jouaust, 1887), and Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 
(ed. by Thomas Wright, Par. 1858). [La-sal'.) 

La Salle, Jean Baptiste* Abb6 de (1651-1719), 
a canon of Reims, his birthplace, the founder in 
1684 of the Brothers of Christian Schools. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de (1043- 
87), French explorer, was born at Rouen, and, 
in Canada at twenty-three, descended the Ohio 
and Mississippi to the sea (1682). Two years 
later an expedition was fitted out to establish a 
French settlement on the Gulf of Mexico. But 
La Salle spent two years in fruitless journeys, 
while his harshness embittered his followers, and 
he was assassinated. See works by Parkman (q.v.). 

Las'oaris, Constantine, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, fled to Italy, and 
revived the study of Greek at Rome, Naples, 
and Messina, where he died in 1493. His Greek 
grammar (1476) was the first Greek book printed 
in Italy. His library is now in the Bscorial. — 
John or Janus Lascaris (c. 1445-1535) collected 
MSS. for Lorenzo de Medici, taught Greek, and 
on Lorenzo’s death went to Paris, and finally was 
employed in literary work and diplomatic mis- 
sions to France and Venice by Leo X. He died 
at Rome. He edited Greek classics, and wrote 
grammars, letters, and epigrams. See works by Vil* 
femain (1825), Vast (1878), and P. de Nolhac (1886). 

Las Oasas, Bartolom6 de, the ‘Apostle of 
the Indians/ was born at Seville in 1474. He 
Bailed in the third voyage of Columbus, and in 
160 ? went to Uispaniola. Bight years loiter he 




was ordained to the priesthood. In 15U ha 
accompanied Diego Vel&zquez to Cuba, assisted 
in the pacification of the island, and was 
rewarded by a commandery of Indians. But 
erelong love for the unhappy natives filled his 
heart ; he gave up his own slaves, and went to 
Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal Xlmenes 
to send a commission of inquiry to the West 
Indies. He revisited Spain to secure stronger 
measures ; and finally, to prevent the extirpation 
of the natives, he proposed that the colonists 

should be permitted to import negro slaves a 

proposal ouly too readily acceded to. He also 
attempted to carry out Castilian peasants as 
colonists, but failed, and spent eight years (1522- 
30) in a convent in Hispaniola. In 1580 he again 
visited Spain, and, after missionary travels in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Guatemala re- 
turned to devote four years to the cause of the 
Indians, writing his Veynte Razones and BreHsima 
Relaci6n. Appointed Bishop of Chiapa, he was 
received (1544) with hostility by the colonists 
returned to Spain, and resigned his see (16471 
He still contended with the authorities in favour 
of the Indians until his death in Madrid, July 
1566. His most important work is the unfinished 
Historia de las Indias (1875-76). See Life by Sir 
A. Helps (1868), and study by F. A. MacNutt(1909). 

Las Oases, Emmanuel Dieudonn£, Comte de 
(1766-1842), was a lieutenant in the French navy 
but fled to England at the Revolution. His Att as 
historique (1803-4) gave him a European celebrity. 
Though a royalist by birth, he was so fascinated 
by Napoleon's genius that he insisted on sharing 
his exile. Deported to the Cape by Sir Hudson 
Lowe in 1816, he returned to Europe, and pub- 
lished (1821-23) the Memorial de Sainte-Htune, 
which caused an immense sensation. 

Lasco, Johannes a, or Jan Laski (1499-1566), 
Polish reformer, was highly bom at Lask, 
Piotrkow. He was ordained priest in 1521, and 
in 1523 at Basel came in contact with Erasmus 
and Farel. Caught in the current of the Re- 
formation, he left home in 1638, and about 1540 
moved to Bast Friesland, where he established 
a presbyterian form of church government as 
superintendent at Emden. In 1550, on CranmeFs 
invitation, he became head of a congregation of 
Protestant refugees in London. Marys accession 
in 1553 drove him back to Emden, and he finally 
returned to Poland in 1556. See Dalton's un- 
finished John a Txisco (Eng. trail s. from the German, 
1886), and Pascal’s Jewn de Lasco (Paris, 1894). 

Lasker, Eduard (1829-84), Prussian Liberal 
politician , was born of J ewish parentage in Posen, 
and died at New York on a visit to America. 

Lasker, Emanuel (1868-1941), chess-player and 
mathematician, bom at Berlinchen, Prussia, held 
the world’s championship 1894-1921, 1924-25. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, social democrat, was 
born, the son of a rich Jewish merchant, at 
Breslau, April 11, 1825. A disciple of Hegel, he 
wrote a work on Heraclitus (published 1858), 
and in Paris made the acquaintance of Heine. 
On his return to Berlin he met in 1844-45 the 
Countess Sophie Hatzfeld (1805-81), a lady at 
variance with her husband, prosecuted her cause 
before thirty-six tribunals, and after eight years 
of litigation forced the husband to a compromise 
favourable to the countess. He took part in the 
revolution of 1848. and for an inflammatory 
speech got six months in prison. He lived in the 
Rhine country till 1857, when he returned to 
Berlin, and wrote his System der emoorbtnen RcchU 
(1861). At Leipzig he founded Mia Universal 
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German Working-men's Association to agitate for 
unn-ersal suffrage In 1863-04 lie tried to w°n 

i h6 ,. R ? , J ,e J a , nd a,ld Berlin 10 h >s cause; in 

Bastiat-Schulze, or Capital and Labour, he attacked 
Schulze-Delitzsch, the representative of Liberal- 
1S ™;. In 18b ^ Lassalle met Helene von Doimiges 
and they resolved to marry in spite of the stro fest 

'I” parents ' Under Pressure Irani 
“ le '” wn 1 , 336 renounced Lassalle in favour 
of the Wallacliian Count Racowitza; the rejected 
sent to both father and lover a challenge which 
was accepted by the latter. At Geneva Lassalle 

wards® Aue u s't 3 1 "l fir 4 ’ ? ied , tw0 days after- 

warns, August 31, 1804. He taught that Europe's 

historical development is to culminate in a d e 

"}°Tu y °f lab ? ur » in which political interests 
shall be subservient to social— the social democ- 
racy. The democracy of workers is to be guided 
by science and the highest ideals of mitnE? 1 * 2 
morality But they need orgamsat^^h i?h 
they will find in the state, and this ’ is an! 

thA f n , np ! y tlie 8 reat association of workers 

the overwhelming majority of every commuiiitv 

Q 4 *{ S « m ‘\ r edlti ? n of his Reden und Schriftcn 

mmm m 

(trans 1893), 8.11114™ Om^oS^^nSSn 
Rosenbaum (1911) ; Meredith's' Tragic Copin'. 
(ed. with Lassalle biblioeranhv hvp ir c 

1891 >j file's DiaryXW^l):* ^1'.?’ 

at Bolton* bunt l A M 9 799 " 1 ? 80 )’ astronomer, born 
at Bolton, built an observatory at Starfield np-ir 

Liverpool where lie constructed and mounted 

equatorial reflecting telescopes. He discovered 

3^L I>Ia ? e , tarySatellites ; a t Malta with a larger 

an d 6 tlVorf Q^n S ^° P0 n ? de observations 18G1-C5- 
and then settled near Maidenhead. ’ 

^ssen, Christian (1800-70), orientalist bom 

and was professor of Aifcient ludifn Lfuguage^ 
a ‘5™" f “ ln 1830 till he became blind in 1804 ? 

Amongst his most important books are works on 

Persian Cuneiforms (1830-45), the Greek Kim-i 

bo^n a^fc'openhagen and^educaVed'at'lirussels!'^ 88 

1 ri l £ SSUS,ORLANDUS > or Orlando di LassoCc 15S9_ 
1594), composer of many masses, motets, &c., was 

{?? r . n a t Mon s, and died at Munich, having visited 
Italy, England and France, and been ennibled 

/3r/?* ax ion!\ an ? vJ n See Lives by Decleve 

(Mons, 1894) and Destouches (Mun. 1894). 

Latham, John, M.D. (1740-1837), ornithologist 
born at Eltham, lived from 1790 at Rotnsey. & ’ 

rtmi^ han J’ Robert Gordon, ethnologist and 
philologist, was born at Billingborough vicarage 

Lincolnshire, 24th March 1812. From Eton he 

passed in 1829 to King’s College, Cambridge of 

which he was elected fellow. From 1842 (when 

he took his M.D.) to 1849 he held appointments 

ofEng?kh^n S i^ ,t?1S; -f n I5 3 ?i he became professor 
of English in University College, London, a tour 

iu . Denm ark and Norway having 
directed his attention to Scandinavian philology. 

and *Ae Nonuegians (1840) was followed 
iL v%!*% ^wuage (1841), Natural History of 

°f Mankind (1850), Ethnology of the 

niSS? 8 Af 1851)> f \ n . ol °gy of the British 

H an and hls Migrations (1851), 

• Eth £° l ° 9 y 0 ® 59 >, Ethnology of Europe 
(1852), Native Races of the Russian Empire ( 1854 ) 
ft new edition of Johuson’s Dictionary (1870)* 
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Outlines of General Philology (1878) ?n , 

of Comparative Philoloau nsnoi ?;* , dementi 

view, since affirmed by 1 'L? dvanced t, “' 

Taylor, and Sayce tl.at the id ® C,,rade . r -. Isa ac 

in Europe. He died at Putnpv ! off C Si 0n " t *' nated 

In 1863 he received a 9tI i Ma ‘ c '' 1888. 

£100. ll.ay’tham'] GOvermueut Pension of 

n vpn!j, m9r ’ Huoh ' Protestant martyr, was born 
aboutThe year'l^ss T {“, ,lrcaston near Leicester) 

i" i 5 ^ Sr? 

1524 for hisTS • U ? lve r s , lly P re acher. In 

against MdSuV™ fir l e 
Next S ’voa S °, bSti " ate a P a -t as m y i England" 

iiPPIM! 

■sx? n ssss » srS'Sfa 

t wo 1 no wprfPi° n vocation in June 153G he preached 

As that wnrk e ^ H 0ns Ur ? ing on the Reformation, 
nf °J k rather retrograded, Latimer out 

? f J avo ? p „ at court > retired to his diocese and 

tfrpnof^ t,iere . in a continual round of ‘teaching 

reform!"!’. e * horti '?’ writing, correcting Zd 

;“£“«» c.* rf M i'S- sir s s 
.a ss«;;r 

s'sr.’: ; * srs 

u • >. ^ * ail d on 16th October was burned with 
Ridley opposite Balliol College. His no we 

iruESft >U morous .sermons, letters, & c . were 

T nti«}* n M,and A - J - Carlyle (1899). 

Latini, Brunetto(c. 1210-c. 1295), a Florentine 
statesman, autlior during his banishment tA 
° f the encyclopacaic LivrTdon TrX^ 

La Tnnohi ta A ian POem - tLa-tee'nee.] 
engramr torn at A | J°n, (1 f 4 ' 1913 ). Painter and 

srsjirsffiusir*™ 

D i a To1 ** d’ Auvergne, Theophile Malo Cor. 
S? T . 'born 23«1 November 1743, at Carhaix in 

self S u r6 Porfc 1, |r e ? iu • 17G 1 7 i <listin guished him- 
se .“ at Rort Mahon in 1782, steadily refused 

advancement, and was killed, a simple captain 
27th June 1SOO at Oberhausen in Bavaria. His 

Frenrh S K ere il i t ^ rred in tll « Pantheon in 1889. 
i ranch biographies are full of instanpA«j nf hi. 

valour Spartan simplicity, and chivalrous affec- 

‘° H n '5 e ^7°^ a book on the Breton language 
and antiquities. [La-tour' do-vayr-nu * .] 

Lattre de Tassigny, General Jean de ( 1889 ) 

fnr P< \v ^ Oo 5 n?ail der in Chief of Land Forci 
for Western Europe in 1948, had fought gal- 
lantly and successfully in both World Wars. 

Latreihe. Pierre Andre (1762-1833), was bom 

FnSftJ 68 ¥ 1 ^ or . r6ze . and died professor of Natural 
History at Paris. [La-tray' -ee.) 

Latude, Henri Masers de (1725-1805). as a 
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young artillery officer sought to secure Madame 
de Pompadour’s favour by revealing a plot to 
poison her. The plot was of his own contriving, 
and he was sent to the Bastille in 1749. He 
made three daring but futile escapes from prison, 
and was at last released in 1777, on condition of 
living in his native village of Montagnac in Lan- 
guedoc. Lingering in Paris, he was reimprisoned 
till 1784. At the Revolution he was treated as a 
victim of despotism. See monograph by Thi6ry 
(1792 ; re-edited by Bertin, 1889). [La-teed.] 

Lau.be, Heinrich (1806-84), playwright and 
manager, was born at Sprottau in Silesia and 
died in Vienna. [Lov/beh.] 

Laud, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Reading, a well-to-do clothier’s son, 

7th October 1573. From Reading free school he 
passed at sixteen to St John’s College, Oxford, 
of which four years later he became a fellow. 
Ordained in 1601, he made himself obnoxious to 
the university authorities by his open antipathy 
to the dominant Puritanism ; but his solid learn- 
ing, his amazing industry, his administrative 
capacity, his sincere and unselfish churchman- 
ship, soon won him friends and patrons. One of 
these was Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, 
whom in 1605 Laud married to the divorced Lady 
Rich (an offence that ever weighed heavy on his 
conscience); another was Buckingham, to whom 
he became confessor in 1622, having a month 
previously disputed before him and the countess 
his mother with Fisher the Jesuit. Meanwhile 
he rose steadily from preferment to preferment- 
incumbent of five livings (1607-10), D.D. (1608), 
president of his old college and king’s chaplain 
(1611), prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester (1616), 
prebendary of Westminster and Bishop of St 
Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, and a privy-councillor (162G), 
Bishop of London (1628), Chancellor of Oxford 
(1630), and finally Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1633), in the very week that he received two 
offers of a cardinal’s hat. Already, after Buck- 
ingham’s assassination, he had virtually become 
the first minister of the crown, one with Strafford 
and Charles I. in the triumvirate whose aim was 
absolutism in church and state. Laud’s task was 
to raise the English Church to its rightful posi- 
tion of a branch of the Church Catholic, to root 
out Calvinism in England and Presbyterianism 
in Scotland. In the former country he drew up 
a list of ‘Orthodox* and ‘Puritan* ministers, 
whom he proceeded to separate by scolding, sus- 
pending, depriving. Freedom of worship was 
withdrawn from Walloon and French refugees; 
Englishmen abroad were forbidden to attend Cal- 
vinistic services ; and at home ‘ gospel preach- 
ing,* justification by faith, and Sabbatarianism 
were to be superseded by an elaborate ritual, by 
the doctrine of the real presence, celibacy, and 
confession, and by the Book of Sports — changes 
rigorously enforced by the court of High Com- 
mission and the Star Chamber. In Scotland 
Laud’s attempt (1635-37) to Anglicise the Scot- 
tish Church gave birth to the riot in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant, the 
Covenant to the * Bishops' war,* and this to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, which on 18th De- 
cember 1640 impeached the archbishop of treason, 
and ten weeks later sent him to the Tower. He 
would not escape (Grotius urged him to do so) ; 
and at last, after a tedious and complicated trial 
before a handful of peers, on 17th December 1644 
he was voted ‘ guilty of endeavouring to subvert 
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the laws, to overthrow the Protestant religion, 
and to act as an enemy to Parliament* The 
judges declared that this was not treason* but 
under an unconstitutional ordinance of attainder 
he was beheaded on Tower Hill, 10th January 
1645. Of Laud’s work (7 vols. Anglo-Catholic 
Library, 1847-60) the most interesting is his 
Diary, published in 1694. Peter Heylin, Laud’s 
chaplain, first wrote his biography, Cyprian us 
Anglicanus (1668) ; and there are modern Lives 
by Le Bag (1836), Mozley (1845 ; republished in 
Essays , 1878), Hook ( Archbishops , 1876), A. O 
Benson (1887), Simpkinson (1894), W. H. Hutton 
(1895), Duncan-Jones (1927). 

Lauder, Sir Harry, comic singer, born at 
Portobello in 1870, made his d6but at Hamilton. 

Lauder, Sir John. See Fountainhall. 

Lauder, Robert Scott (1803-69), painter, bom 
at Silvermills, Edinburgh, in 1829 became R.S.A. 
He lived in Italy and at Munich in 1833-38, then 
in London till 1849, when he returned to Edin- 
burgh.— His brother, James, Kckford Lauder 
R.S.A. (1811-69), was also a painter. 1 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick (1784-1848), eldest 
son of Sir Andrew Lauder of Fountainhall, Had- 
dingtonshire, served for a time in the Cameron 
Highlanders, married in 1808 the heiress of Belu- 
gas in Elginshire, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1820, and lived at the Grange, Edinburgh, 
from 1832 until his death. For the last nine years 
of his life he was secretary to the Board of Scot- 
tish Manufactures. Of Lauder’s two romances 
Lochandhu (1825) and The Wolfe ofBadenoch (1827)* 
the latter is still popular. But his best works 
are his Morayshire Floods (1830) and unfinished 
Scottish Rivers % which appeared in Tait'e Magazine 
1847-49. His Legendary Tales ofthe Highlands (LMl) 
may also be mentioned. He was a Liberal, and of 
unwearying public spirit. See Dr John Brown’s 
preface to the reprint of Scottish Rivers (1874). 

Lauder, William (c. 1680-1771), a one-legged 
Edinburgh scholar, who, having shortly before 
come to London, sought in 1747-50 by impudent 
forgeries to prove Milton a plagiarist. He died 
poor in Barbados. 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke op, was 
born at Lethington (now Lennoxlove) near 
Haddington, 24th May 1610. He simulated 
ardent zeal for the Covenant, and in 1648 was 
a Scottish commissioner at the Westminster 
Assembly. He succeeded his father as second 
Earl of Lauderdale in 1645, was taken prisoner 
at Worcester in 1651, and lay nine years in 
the Tower, at Windsor, and at Portland. At 
the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary 
of State, and for the first seven years he was 
engaged in an incessant struggle to maintain 
his place against rivals. His main object 
was to bring about the absolute power of 
the crown in church and state, and for this 
end he laboured with unceasing persistence. 
His harsh measures goaded the peasants of the 
west country into the rebellion of 1666, but the 
inbringing of the 1 Highland host* there in 1677-8 
lies on the shoulders of the bishops no less than 
on Lauderdale’s. He formed a militia of 20,000 
men, and drilled the Episcopal Church into com- 
plete subservience. A member of the privy- 
council, he had a seat in the Cabal ministry, 
and was created duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues 
against him (1674) were foiled by his own ability 
and the king’s regard for him. In May 1678 
a vote was carried in the Commons praying for 
Lauderdale's removal from the royal presenoe 
for ever ; but through corrupt preotlwe, it was 
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itruggle “vithVama^n ,TL £' ,0ther short 

Kir ab £r^ 

Lau demale MSS., and Life (1923) by Mackenzie™ 
Laud, Max von, born near Koblenz in icm 
was profe S so r at Zurich, Frankfort and Berlin 
He d xT g L 00 , d work ln relativity and X-ravs and 

wa L sZ r e n n at’Gu^fo K rd. (1812 - 84) ' 

Laurens, Jean Paul (1838-1921), French his- 
torical painter, was born at Fourquevaux. 

r .* ia 5? e r» SlR Wilfrid (1841-1919) bom at s* 

!j 10ne at the Canadian bar, in 1877 
held a post in the Liberal ministry, and in 1896- 

thJ iT? hen he i vas defea ted on Reciprocity with 
the U.S.- was Premier of the Dominion. 7 

t Lau JJ sfcon » Alexandre Jacques BFRVAPn 
Law, Marquis de (1768-1828), a French mai^hal 
was a grand-nephew of John Law (q v ) the 
f““ n v ier ' and , was born at Pondicherry. He 

C0Inrat,e a t the Artillery School 

LoSdon P held t hit! >POi " t " ,e " t . S at Co I ien,i “Kon and 

juonaon, held high commands at Wagram (1809) 
aR< L ni the retreat from Moscow (1812) foueht 

prisoner 2 ^ ^ « atzbach, al,d 2suC, 
at u lpz JS- . Already ennobled, he was 

ouis iiflSl^and Lou l s and became mar- 

quis in 1817 and marshal in 1821. 

UE L fl63^79q? T fl 0 n N Noi i PAR DE Caumont, Due 
miico 172 i 3 \ a ? ascon favourite of Lous XIV 's 
in 1688 conducted Mary of Modena in her flight 

from London to Paris/ See Lives by Due de la 

Force (1913), Miss M. F. Sandars (1908). Armand 

Louis de Qontaut, Due de Biron (q.v.), also bore 
the title of Due de Lauzun. [Lo-zon ?. ] 

de m™^ RRE ’ born in 1883 at ChAteldon (Puv. 
o^R 6me) ;,oS^ me an advocate, deputy (1914) 
senator (1926), premier (1931-32, 1935-36) 
From Socialism he moved to the Right, and £ 

(1940), rival, and prime minist^? 

lahnMFA ** P ^ as condemned to death as a col- 
laborationist and executed in 1945, after fleeing 

from Germany to Spain and Austria 

S , Ulu , E Chamans, Comte 
7 ? (1769-1830), a Napoleonic general, who after 
the second Bourbon restoration (1815) was con- 

^Hth n ni d to . death » but escaped by changing clothes 
with his wife, a mece of the Empress Josephine. 

La Vallitoe, Louise Fran^oise de lABAmn? 
Leblanc, Du chesse de (1 644-1710), bornatTo^ 

brought to court by her mothe? became 
Loids XIV/s mistress in 1661 and bore hin^four 
* When Madame de Montespan super- 

Pa d Hs ( h i e 674) 6 r pji ed - to a Carmelite nunnery in 
-tans (1674). Reflexions sur la Misfrricorde de 

to^ie/^See 6 w m T Pfl litente r (}M0) is attributed 
toner. See her Letters; Lives by Houssave 

Duclos, Lair (trans. 1908), Pauthe (1891)’ 

Trouncer(l936). [LaVaUyair . ] ' h 

() \ B| A - . ^ I Xavier (1622- 

? nc £ “Nonary, was sent as Vicar 
Apostolic to Quebec in 1659. w 

i«hw 8ter * ? 0HAN » Kaspae, bom at Zurich 
X6ti» November 1741, in 1789 deceived 


tAW 


of d ;o r L s a\o”*fh!s“lt ; cM™ v ’ 1 b JV°! ume 

( l ' tS-78) is characterLsed by religious 

and mysticism. Ho attempted to eletit^nw” 

menie (1770-78 , trails, by Holcroft 17<)3) \vi,;io<- 
tending the wounded at the capture of Zurich ?v 

Mass^na September 1799) he received a woun^ 

Go 'snl^rV 1 Rn'^u 2 d J ? n I’# ry ls01 - Se a works by 
(1883) Steck ns?. e i‘ S B (Eng ish ' 1842 >. Muncker 

( and^aug(i894 ( ) 1888) ' ^ (1S90) ’ 

OSS0-S iy^Le 0 !!*’’ /:^ r, ° s ' 4878 >; i dVfafie 

La Pinmsule des Balkans (18S6; trans 1887)-’ 
Essais et Etudes (18<)4 -Q^^ tjo * 

^ } M^^ 9 \i e TLahv^ L ] te by C ^Gobl°e n t 

Lavergne, Leonce Guilijard nsno cn\ r \ 

as css a* & 

?> la - ln 1856 » st udied In Glasgow, London 
and Pans, was knighted in 1918, died in 1941. * 

D I N A Zri 8 9 1 - 6 oof 1 R L ^ P ARTIAL ALLEMAND, Oa» 
Rishnn ^of v 0 ^’ bon \ at Bayonne, in 1863becamj 
? f ,^ a >* c y. >n 1867 Archbishop of Algiers 
See Clarkes Cardinal Ixivirjcrie and the Afrimi 

H8o ^/ ?ade C890), and Frencli Lives by Pr6ville 
(1894) and Lavigerie (1896). [La-vcezhJee.) 

(18l i- 95 >- Th£odorf,Claudb 

Hersart, Vicomte de, Celtic antiquary, was born 
of an ancient Breton family at Quimperle. Part 

b * s . wo , rk on Breton folklore was marred bv 
cooking. [Ixi Ved-mar-kay'.) ^ 

Lavisse, Ernest (1842-1922), a French his. 
& ^ - d 

bo ™ d " p " rTi ' s ' ' A>.gu^ 
L43. To obtain means for his investigations he 

a S^P ted 111 1 '69 the office of farmer-general"; in 

1(68 he was made an Academician. As director 

of the government powder-mills he (1776) greatlv 

improved gunpowder; he successfully ^ .It phed 

chemistry to agriculture, and discovered oxygen 

f/r .n S? int0 1 r P reting Priestley's facts. As a 
^ ”f/^ texes 1,0 was guillotined, 8th May 1794 
TraiU AUmentaire de Chimie (1789) is his masterl 

& B £SSt^ Tti ^ i 

Commons, was Colonial Secretary in 191^-16 
then a member of the War Cabinet, Chancellor 
Exchequer (1916-18), Lord Privy Seal 
Conn non R d 5' 0m . 191 6 leader of the House of 

Commons. He retired in March 1921 butdesDite 
ill-health was Premier Oct. 1922 to May 1923. P 

Law, Edward. See Ellenborough. 

Law, John born 21st April 1671, son of an 
Edinburgh goldsmith and banker, who was pro- 
prietor of the estate of Lauriston. In 1694 he 
had to flee from London for having killed ‘ Beau * 
Wilson in a duel. At Amsterdam he made a 
study of the credit operations of the bank, to 
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1700 he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous advo- 
cate of a paper currency ; but his proposals to 
the Scottish parliament on this subject were 
unfavourably received. Back on the Continent, 
he won and lost vast sums in gambling and 
speculation, but sought in vain to gaiu the 
favour of governments for his financial schenies. 
At last settling in Paris, lie and his brother 
William (1675-1752) set up in 1716 a private bank. 
This prospered so that the Regent Orleans 
adopted in 1718 Law’s plan of a national bank. 
In 1719 Law originated a joint-stock company for 
reclaiming and settling lands in the Mississippi 
valley, called the Mississippi Scheme , and next 
year he was made Comptroller-general of Finances. 
When the bubble burst he became an object of 
popular hatred, quitted France, and spent four 
years in England. He Anally settled in \ enice, 
where he died poor and forgotten, 21st March 
1729. See Lives by Wood (1824), Thiers (1826; 
new ed. 1878 ; American trans. 1859), Levasseur 
1854), Alexi (Berl. 1885), and Wiston- Glynn 
1908). [French pronunciation, Lahf.] 

Law, William, born a grocer's son at Kings- 
clifTe, Northamptonshire, in 1686, entered Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, in 1705, and became 
a fellow in 1711. He was unable to subscribe the 
oath of allegiance to George I., and forfeited his 
fellowship. About 1727 he became tutor to the 
father of Edward Gibbon, and for ten years was 
* the much-honoured friend and spiritual director 
of the whole family/ The elder Gibbon died in 
1737, and three years later Law retired to Kings- 
cliffe, and was joined by his disciples, Miss 
Hester Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and Mrs 
Hutcheson. The two ladies had a united in- 
come of about £3000 a -year, and most of this 
they spent in works of charity. About 1733 
Law had begun to study Jacob Boelmie, and 
most of his later books are expositions of his 
mysticism. He died April 9, 1761. Law won 
his first triumphs against Bishop Hoadly in the 
famous Bangoriau controversy with his Three 
Letters (1717). His Remarks on Mandevilles Fable 
of the Bees (1723) is a masterpiece of caustic wit 
and vigorous English. Only less admirable is 
the Case of Reason ( 1732), in answer to Tindal the 
Deist. ,But his most famous work remains the 
Serious/ Coll to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), 
which profoundly influenced Dr Johnson and the 
Wesleys. There are two collected editions of his 
works— that of 1762 and that by G. B. Morgan 
(1892-93). See Walton's Notes and Materials for 
a Complete Biography (1848), Overton’s William 
Law t Nonjuror and Mystic (1881), and books by 
A. Whyte (1892), and S. Hobhouse (1927). 

Lawes, Henry (1596-1662), a song-composer 
who set Milton's Comus to music, was born at 
Din ton in Wiltshire.— His elder brother, William 
(d. 1645), was also a composer. 

Lawes, Sir John Bennet (1814-1900), born 
at Rothamsted, St Albans, carried out from 1843 
a long series of agricultural experiments on his 
estate there, and founded in 1889 a trust to 
continue the work. 

Lawrence, St, said to have been bom at 
Huesca in Spain, became a deacon at Rome. In 
the persecution of Valerian, he was condemned 
to be broiled on a gridiron (c. 258 A.D.). 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930), poet 
and novelist, born near Nottingham, a coal- 
miner’s eon, educated at Nottingham High School 
and University College, was a teacher in London 
till the publication of his novel Sons and Lovers 
( 1918 ), and thenceforward to his death from tuber- 


culosis at Nice devoted himself to literature. 

An outspoken moralist, he repelled many readers 
by his interest in sex and psychoanalysis, and 
some of his books were tabu. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery, born at 
Matara, Ceylon, 28th June 1806, was educated at 
Derry, Bristol, and Addiscombe, and in 1828 
joined the Bengal Artillery. He took part in 
theflrst Burmese war (1828), in the first Afghan 
war (1838), and in the Sikh wars (1845 and 1848). 

In 1856 he pointed out the danger of reducing 
the British army, and the latent germs of re- 
bellion ; in 1857 he was appointed to Lucknow, 

and did all he could to restore contentment there* 

but the mutiny broke out in May. It was owing 
to his foresight that it was made possible for a 
thousand Europeans and eight hundred Indians 
to defend the Residency for nearly four months 
against 7000 rebels. He was injured by a shell, 

2d July 1857, and died two days afterwards. 
‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty,’ is his self-chosen epitaph. Bee Lives by 
Edwardes and Merivale (1872-73), Innes (1898), 
Morison (1934). 

His brother, John Laird Mair, Lord Law- \ 
rence, was born at Richmond, Yorkshire, 4th * 
March 1811. In 1827 he obtained a presentation to 
Haileybury ; his first years in the Indian civil ser- 
vice were spent at Delhi. Successively commis- 
sioner and lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, he 
used every effort to curb the oppression of the 
people by their chiefs, devised a system of land 
tenure, and devoted his whole energy to restoring 

E eace and prosperity. The once restless Sikhs had 
ecome so attached to his rule that Lawrence was 
enabled to disarm the mutineers in the Punjab, to 
raise an army of 59,000 men, and to capture Delhi 
from the rebels after a siege of over three months. 

In 1863 he succeeded Lord Elgin as Governor- 
general of India. He did not believe in British 
interference in Asia beyond the frontier of India, 
and was especially opposed to intriguing in 
Afghanistan. Created Baron Lawrence on his 
return home in 1869, he was chairman of the 
London School-board 1870-78. He devoted the 
last days of his life in parliament (1878) to an 
exposure of the policy which led up to the 
disastrous Afghan war. He died 27th June 1879. 
See Lives by Bosworth Smith (1883), Sir Richard 
Temple (1889), and Sir Charles Aitchison (1892). 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, was born at Bristol, 
an innkeeper’s son, 4th May 1769, and was famed 
as a child for his recitations and portraits. At 
twelve he had his studio at Bath, at eighteen 
he entered as a student of the Royal Academy, 
having a year before given up crayons for oils. 
In 1791 he was elected A.R.A., and in 1794 R.A., 
in 1792 was appointed limner to the king, in 1815 
was knighted Dy the Prince Regent, and in 1820 
succeeded West as P.R.A. He died in London, 
7th January 1830, and was buried in St Paul’s. 
Lawrence was the favourite portrait-painter of 
his time, and had an immense practice. See Life 
by Sir W. Armstrong (1918). 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (1888-1935), born 
at Tremadoc, educated at Oxford, headed Arab 
forces in guerilla warfare against Turkey in the 
World War, and in 1922 gave up rank and smr- 
name(for Shaw)and became an air-force mechanic. 
He wrote Seven Pillars of Wisdom (privately cir- 
culated 1926 ; published 1985), and translated the 
Odyssey. He was killed by a motor-oycle collision. 

Lawrence, Sir William, F.R.S. (1788-1867), 
surgeon, born at Cirencester, became In 1816 pro- 
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fessor of Anatomy to the College of Surgeons and 
in 1824 surgeon at Bartholomew’s ; two months 
before his death he was created a baronet. He 
wrote some important medical works. 

Lawson, Cecil Gordon (1851-82), landscape- 
painter was born at Wellington. Shropshire, but 
brought up m London. He exhibited at the 
Academy in 1870, but remained obscure, many of 
his pictures being rejected, till 1878, when his 
Minister s Garden at the Grosvenor made him 
famous a he short remainder of his life was a 
brilliant success. See Memoir by Gosse (1883). 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (1829-1906), Radical 
M.P. and temperance advocate, succeeded as 
second baronet in 1867. He sat for Carlisle 
1859-65 and 1SCS-S5, and 1886-1900 for the 
Cockermouth division of Cumberland. 

Layamon, a priest at Ernley (now Areley), on 
the Severn near Bewdley, nourished about 1200. 
He produced an amplilied imitation of Wace’s 
Brut d'Angleterre, important in the history of 
English versification. See Madden's edition(1847). 

Layard, Sir Austen Henrv, was born in Paris, 
March 5 1817, a son of a dean of Bristol, and 
passed his boyhood in Italy. Travelling along 

ifr«^ lgn ^£ n *i h,s w - ay to Ce y lo “ 1840, he was 
struck with the ruins of Nimrud, the supposed 

site of Nineveh ; and in 1S45-47 carried on ex- 
cavations there, finding the remains of four 
palaces. The walls of the North-west Palace, 
built by Sardanapalus, were lined with large slabs 
covered with bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions Many of these, together with gigantic 
winged human-headed bulls and lions, were sent 
by Layard to the British Museum. He published 

lts Rem ^ in ^ (1848), Monuments of Nine- 
veh. (1850), &c. He was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of London, was made D.C.L. by 
Oxford, and was Lord Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 

l 855 o 56 *, He was M P - for Aylesbury 
1852-57, for Southwark 1860-69, Foreign Under- 

J 801 " 66 * Chief Commissioner of Works 
1868-69. In 1869 he went as British ambassador 
to Spain, m 1877 to Constantinople (where he 
showed strong philo-Turkish sympathies), being 
made GCB in 1878. He died July 5, 1S94. See 
his \ Early Adventures (1878)and his Autobiography 
and Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). * y 

Lazarus Emma (1849-87), a New York Jewess 
who from 1866 published five striking volumes of 
poems and translations. See her Poems (2 vols. 

CHAR t E9 (1825-1909), historian of 
the Inquisition, was born at Philadelphia. 

♦L^ cock ’ S , TEE ? EN Butler (1869-1944), head of 

MrtTi?rp°o n i 0m CS ^ e P artmen t of McGill University, 

from 1 9!0 at Swanmo °r, Hants, and 

from 1910 made his name as a happy parodist. 

lfi9^ a n b0 ?' t0r ’ ¥ ARY ’ nie Shackleton (1758- 

andPriiS^of poetess and post-mistress, was bom 
and died at Ballitore, Co. Kildare. 

Leade, Jane, nU Ward. See Boehme. 

Leader, Benjamin Williams (1831-1923), land- 

wfnf fl ’SfQ infcer, - b0rD afc Worcester » son of E. Leader 

R.A. in 1898 nglnee^, WaS eleCt€d A ' R,A ‘ in 18S3 > 

ififinw 6 ’ Lied J' C ol - William Martin (1777- 

of Greece and antiquarian, 
^f 11 m London. 8ee Memoir by Marsden (1S64) 
Leander. See Hero. 

i ^ ^ DY ^ ARD » bom in London 12th May 

thi 2 TT»ri d ^f ^? SS i° n *. for r paintin g, and was sent by 
the Earl of Derby to Italy and Greece, where he 
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painted many landscapes. He exhibited 

6oyal Academy fro,,/ 1850 to W3 Hia VtS? 

years were spent in Italy, and ho died at San 

Remo, January 30, 188S. Lear is less known bv 

h,s paintings than by his illustrated books of 

travels —sketches of Pome (1842) Illustrated}'/. 

eursimis in Italy (1846), Journal in Greece and 

Albania ( 1851), Journal in Calabria (1852), and In 

Corsica ( 1869). But he is far best known by his 

Book of Nonsense (1846), which has gone to the 

hearts of all English children. More Nonsense 

Rhymes followed in 1871, Nonsense Songs , Stories, 

Sfnr Laughable Lyrics in 1876. 

See Life by A. Davidson (1938). 

Learmont. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

Fl, ®.? tbes ’ St^ey, D.D. (1830-1900), born at 
Elies borough rectory, Bucks, graduated from 

Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1852 ; took orders in 
1856; became in 1863 professor of Hebrew in 
King’s College, London, in I860 minister of St 
Philip’s, Regent Street, prebendary of St Paul’s 
(1S76), and rector of Cliffe at Hoo near Gravesend 
(1880). He sat on the Old Testament Revision 
Committee and wrote numerous works on the 
Gospels. 

Le Bas, Charles Webb (1779-1861), ecclesias- 
tical biographer, born in London of Huguenot 
ancestry, was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, a 
prebendary of Lincoln, and principal of the East 
India College of Haileybury 1837-42. 


„ * — . [Le-bah'.] 

Lebrun, Albert, President, of the French Re- 
public 1932—40, was born at Mercy-le-Haut 
( Meurt he-et-Mosel le) in 1871, studied mining 
engineering, became a deputy (Left Republican) 
1R 190( V vas minister for the Colonies 1911-14, for 
Blockade and Liberated Regions 1917-19, Senator 
1920, and President of the Senate 1931. 

Le Brun, Charles, historical painter, born in 
Paris, 24th February 1619, studied four years in 
Rome, and for nearly forty years (1647-83) exer- 
cised a despotic influence over French art and 
artists, being usually considered the founder of 
the French school of painting. He was the first 
director of the Gobelins Tapestry Works (1662), 
and from 1668 to 1683 was employed by Louis 
XIV. in the decoration of the Palace of Versailles: 
but resenting supersession, he sickened ami died, 
12th February 1690. See works by Genevay (1885) 
Jouin (1889), and Mai cel (1909). [Le-broitf.] 

Le Brun, Marie Elisabeth Louise, born in 
Paris, 16th April 1755, a daughter of one Vig^e a 
painter, in 1776 married J. B. P. Le Brun, picture- 
dealer and grand-nephew of Charles Le Brun 
Her great beauty and the charm of her painting 
speedily made her the fashion. Her portrait of 
Mane Antoinette (1779) led to a lasting friend- 
ship with the queen ; she painted numerous 
portraits of the royal family. She left Paris for 
Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution, and after 
a species of triumphal progress through Europe 
ai rived in London in 1802. There she painted 
portraits of the Prince of Wales, Lord Byron 
&c. In 1805 she returned to Paris. She died 80th 
March 1842. See her Souvenirs (1837 ; trans. 1904), 
Memoirs (1926), and a study by Helm (1915). 

Lq Caron, Major Henri (1840-94), assumed 
name of Thomas Beach, of Colchester, whose 
spying on Irish-American Fenians is described in 
his Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service (1892). 

Leohier, Gotthard Viktor (1811-88), from 
18o8 Professor of Theology in Leipzig, wrote a 

A»TpL° f Dei " m < 1841 >. The Apostolic 

Post-apostohc Times (1851 ; Eng. transf 18861 

Wiclijcmd his Precursors (1873 ; trans. 1878), Ac. 
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Leoky. William Edward Hartpole, historian 
and philosopher, born near Dublin, March 26, 
1888, graduated B.A. in 1859 at Trinity College. 

In 1861 he published anonymously The Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland, four brilliant essays 
on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O'Connell. Later 
works were Rationalism in Europe (1865), History 
of European Morals (1869), History of England in 
the 18th Century (1878-90 ; new ed. 12 vols. 1892, 
the last 5 devoted to Ireland), Democracy ana 
Liberty (1890), The Map of Life (1899), with a 
volume of (poor) poems in 1891. A decided 
Unionist, he became M.P. for Dublin University 
in 1S95, a P.C. in 1897. O.M. (1902), he died 
22d October 1903. See Life by his wife (1909). 

Leclatre, E dm e -Jean (1801-72), trained 
Paris as a house-painter, at twenty-six began 
business on his own account, and soon took the 
front rank in the trade. His desire to do away 
with the antagonism between employer and em- 
ployed led him in 1842 to his system of profit- 
sharing. See Hart’s Maison Leclaire (1883). 

Le cierc, Jean, or Johannes Clericus (1657- 
1736), Reformed theologian, born at Geneva, be- 
taine in 1684 professor of Philosophy in the 
Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam. His 
works number over seventy, and revealed what 
were then startling opinions on the authorship 
of the Pentateuch and on inspiration generally. 
His Bible commentaries were completed in 1731. 
Serial publications were Bibliothkq ue Universelle 
et Historique (25 vols. 1686-93), Libliothkque Cht 
(28 vols. 1703-13), and Bibliothkque Ancienn 
Moder n« (29 vols. 1714-26). [Le-der.] 

Ldcluse, Charles de (1525-1609), the botanist 
•Clusius,’ was born at Arras, travelled in Spain, 
England, Hungary, &c., and from 1593 was a 
professor at Leyden. [I/iy-kleez.) 

Lecocq, Alexandre Charles (1832-1918), com- 
poser of comic operas, was born at Paris. His 
many Offenbachian operettas include Le Docteur 
Miracle (1857), La Fille de Madame Angot (1872), 
GirofU-GiroJla (1874), and L’Egyptienne (1890). 

Leconte de Lisle, Charles Marie, poet, was 
born on the island of Reunion, October 23, 1818, 
and after some years of travel settled to a literary 
life in Paris. He exercised a profound influence 
on all the younger poets, headed the school called 
Parnas8iens , succeeded to \ictor Hugo’s chair at 
the Academy in 1886, and died 17th January 
1894. His early poems appeared as Potsies Com- 
putes (1858). Other volumes are Poimes Barbares 
(1862) and Primes Traoiques (1884); and he trans- 
lated many classics. His verse is marked by regu- 
larity and faultlessness of form. See monographs, 
Domis (1895). Leblond (1906). ILe-konst -de-leel ' .] 
Le Corbusier (pseudonym of Charles Edward 
Jbanneret), bom in 1887 in Switzerland, was a 
pioneer of functionalism in architecture. 

Leoouvreur, Adrienne, actress, bom near 
Ch&lons, 5th April 1692, made her d6but at the 
Com6die Frangaise in 1717, and soon became 
famous for her acting, her fascinations, and her 
admirers, amongst whom were Marshal Saxe, 
Voltaire, and Lord Peterborough. Her death, 
20th March 1730, was by some ascribed to 
poisoning by a rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon. 
This is the plot of the play by Scribe and 
LegouvA See Monval’s Lettrea d’Adi'ienn* Le - 
couvreur (1892). [Le-koov-rehr'.] 

Ledru-Rollln, Alexandre Augusts, was bom 
Mb Fontenay near Paris, 2d Feb. 1807. Admitted 
to the bar in 1830, he made a name as defender of 
Republicans and as a democratic agitator, in 1841 


was elected deputy for Le Mans, and visited Ire* 
land during O’Connell’s agitation. His Appel a vm 
TravaiUeurs (1846) declared universal suffrage the 
panacea for the miseries of the working-classes 
At the Revolution of 1848 he became Minister of 
the Interior in the Provisional Government, and in 
May was elected one of the interim government. 
But he gave offence by his arbitrary conduct 
and resigned 28th June. As candidate for the 
presidency against Louis Napoleon he was igno- 
miniously beaten. An unsuccessful attempt to 
provoke an insurrection in June 1849 drove 
him to England, whence he and others sought 
to control the democratic agitations throughout 
Europe. He was amnestied in 1870, and after his 
return was elected to the Assembly. He died 81st 
December 1874. His Discours PolUiques et itcrits 
Divers appeared in 1879. [Le-dred Rol-lanF.} 

Lee, Ann (1736-84), the illiterate daughter of a 
Manchester blacksmith, married in 1762 Abraham 
Stanley, also a blacksmith, was imprisoned in 
1770 for street-preaching, emigrated to America in 
1774, and in 1776 founded at Niskayuna, 7 miles 
north-west of Albany, N.Y., the parent Shaker 
settlement. See The Shakers, by F. W. Evans 
(N.Y., 1859), and short Life by Axon (1876). 

Lee, Charles (1731-82), a cantankerous general 
in the American war of independence, was bore 
in Cheshire, and had served seventeen years as a 
British officer in America. Juniuds Letters have 
been ascribed to him 

Lee, Frederic Georoe, D.D. (1832-1902), vicar 
of All Saints, Lambeth (1867-99), was born at 
Thame. He wrote poems and ritualistic works, 
and turned Roman Catholic before his death. 

Lee, Frederic Richard, landscape-painter, 
born at Barnstaple, June 1798, left the army 
through ill-health, and turned to painting (1818). 
He was elected A. R.A. iu 1834 and R.A in 1838, 
retiring iu 1871. He died 4th June 1879. 

Lee, Harriet (1757-1851), author (with her 
sister) of The Canterbury Tales , was born in Lon- 
don, and died at Clifton. — Her sister, Sophia 
(1750-1824), wrote plays and novels. 

Lee, James Prince (1804-69), born in London, 
from St Paul’s passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a master at Rugby 1880-38, head 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 1838-47, 
and from 1848 Bishop of Manchester. 

Lee, Nathaniel (c. 1650-92), dramatist, from 
Westminster passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, failed as an actor through nervousness 
(1672), produced nine or ten tragedies between 
1675 and 1682, spent five years in Bedlam (1684- 
89), and perished drunk in the snow. His best 
play is The Rival Queens , or Alexander the Great 

Lee, Richard Henry. See Lee, Robert 
Edward. 

Lee, Robert, D.D., was bom at Tweedmouth, 
11th November 1804, and educated at Berwick 
(where he was also for a time a boat -builder) 
and St Andrews. In 1833 he became minister 
at Arbroath, in 1886 at Campsie, and in 1843 
at Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. In 1846 he was 
appointed also professor of Biblical Criticism In 





prayers , as well as the custom of kneeling at 
prayer and standing during the singing ; ana in 
1863 he introduced a harmonium, in 1865* an 
organ, into his church. These € innovations 
brought down upon him bitter attacks.^ im 
died at Torquay, 14th March 1868. Hia wtakp 
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include a Handbook of Devotion (1845), Pravei's for 

ESfrS? hurch (18G4) - See 

Lee, Robert Edward, was fifth in descent 

to°Vii5ii C - iard L tvf ° f Shr °P shire » who emigrated 
to Virginia in the reign of Charles I., received 

large grants of land between the Potomac and 
Rappahannoclc rivers, and built the original 
Stratford House. In the later edifice, erected 
by his grandson, Thomas Lee, were born the dis- 
tinguished brothers, Richard Henry Lee ( 1732 - 94 ) 

ZT T °i the res ° lution favour of American 

KS d iMK ai w a sigl l er of the Declaration; 
Franus Lightfoot Lee (1< 34-97), a signer of the 

H nd , Will * a,n 0737-95) and Arthur 
Lee (1740-92), diplomatists. There also, on 19th 
Jaiiuary 1807, was born Robert Edward, the son 
of General Henry Lee. At eighteen he entered 
'vest Pomt, graduated second in his class in 
1829, and received a commission in the engineers 
In the Mexican war (1846) he was chief-engineer 
of the central army in Mexico, and at the storm- 

iofn°;A hapulte P ec was severely wounded. In 
1852-55 he commanded the U.S. Military Aca- 

demy, and greatly improved its efficiency. His 
next service was as a cavalry officer on the 
Texan border 1855-59. At the John Brown raid 
he was ordered to Harper’s Ferry to capture the 
insurgents. He was in command in Texas in 

b ^ ut was recalled to Washington in March 
1861 when seven states had formed the Southern 
Confederacy. Virginia seceded on April 17, and 
Colonel Lee, believing that his allegiance was due 
to his state, sent in his resignation. Within two 
days he was made commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Virginia. At Richmond lie superin- 
tended the defences of the city till the autumn, 

• £1* be ' va ? s81lfc to oppose General Rosecrans 
in West Virginia. In the spring of 1862 he was 
working at the coast defences of Georgia and 
bouth Carolina, but on McClellan’s advance 
waa summoned to the capital. General J. E 
Johnston, chief in command, was wounded at 
beven Pines in May, and Lee was put in com- 
mand of the anny around Richmond. His 
masterly strategy in the seven days’ battles 
around Richmond defeated McClellan’s purpose* 
his battles and strategy in opposing General Pope’ 
his invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
other achievements are cardinal to the history of 
the war. The increasing resources of the North 
and the decreasing resources of the South could 
only result in the final success of the former. 
On April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered his army of 
28,231 men to General Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse, Virginia, and the war was practically 
ended. After the close of the war he frankly 
accepted the result, and although deprived of his 
former property at Arlington on the Potomac, 
and the White House on the Panninky, he de- 
clined proffered offers of pecuniary aid, and 
accepted the presidency of what came to be 
called the Washington and Lee University, at 
l^xington, Virginia. He died October 12, 1870 
He married in 1832 Mary Randolph Custis (1800- 
73). Their eldest son, George Washington Custis 
Lee, resigned as first-lieutenant in the U.S. army 
in 1861, was aide-de-camp to Jefferson Davis 
1861-63, major-general of a division in 1864, and 
successor of his father as president of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University. William Henry 
Fitzhugh Lee, second son, was major-general of 
Confederate cavalry, and was elected to congress. 
Captain Robert E. Lee of the Confederate cavalry 
was the third son. See Lee's Dispatches (1915) ; 
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hy Long (1886), F. Lee (1894), White 
(189/), Tren t(1899), R. E. Lee (1904), Page (1909), 
Bradford (1912), Maurice (1925), Freeman (1935). 

Lee, Samufl (1783-1852), orientalist, was born 
at Longnor, Shropshire. 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926 : let. 1911), born in 
London, became assistant-editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biography in 1S83, editor in 1891, and 
professor of English, East London College, 1913. 
He wrote a standard Life of Shakespeare (1898: 
new ed. 1915) ; a Life of Edward VII., &c. 

Lee, Sophia. See Lee, Harriet. 

Lee, Vernon. See Paget, Violet. 

Leech, John, bom in London, 29th Aug. 1817, 
the son of a coffee-house proprietor, went to the 
Charterhouse with Thackeray, studied medicine, 
but at eighteen published Etchings and Sketchings, 
by A. Pen, Esq. In 1836 he was contributing to 
Bell's Life; and in Punch’s fourth number, 7th 
Aug. 1841, we find his first contribution. His 
Punch cartoons are full of high qualities ; but 
even more delightful are the smaller woodcuts. Iu 
the intervals of work for Punch Leech contri- 
buted much to other journals and publications. 

irk U rii ,,g wootlc,,ts i» Once a Week (1859-62) and 
The Illustrated London News (1856), in The Comic 

English and Latin Grammars (1840), Hood’s Comic 

A A nn r 1 ^}, ( 1 2?2), Smith’s Wassail Bowl (1843), and 
A Little Four in Ireland (1859); etchings in 
Bentleys Miscellany, . J err old's Magazine , the 
Christmas books of Dickens, the Comic History 
of England (1847-48), Comic History of Borne (1852), 
and the Handley Cross sporting novels ; he also 
drew several lithographed series, of which Por- 
traits of the Children of the Mobility (1841) is the 
most important. Leech die 1 iu Kensington, 29th 
Oct. 1864, and was buried close to Thackeray at 

/if!?™ J? 1 ’®® 11 . See Dr John Brown’s John Leech 
(1882), F G. Kitton’s Biographical Sketch (1883) 
and Life by W. P. Frith, R.A. (1891). 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Duke of, better 
known as Earl of Dan by, English statesman, was 
born in 1632, the son of a Yorkshire baronet. He 
entered parliament for York in 1661, and in 1667 
became a Treasury auditor, in 1671 Treasurer of 
the Navy in 1673 Viscount Latimer and Baron 
Danby and in 1674 Lord High Treasurer and Earl 
of Danby. He sought to enforce the laws against 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, used his in- 
fluence to get Princess Mary married to William 
of Orange ,ii !677, and negotiated with Louis 
A IV. for bribes to Charles. Louis, however, 
intrigued for Dauby’s downfall; and the Com- 
mons impeached him in 1678 for treating with 
foreign powers, aiming atthe introduction of arbi- 
trary power, and squandering public money. He 
was kept in the Tower until 1684, although Charles 
at once gave him a full pardon, as the Commons 
persisted in the impeachment. When James began 
to threaten the Established Church Danby signed 
the invitation to William of Orange. His reward 
was the marquisate of Carmarthen and the presi- 
dency of the council ; and he resumed his old 
methods of government. He was created Duke 
of Leeds in 1694. In 1695 again impeached for 
accepting 5000 guineas from the East India Com- 
pany, he staved off condemnation ; but his power 
was gone, and in 1609 he retired, though he spoke 
in defence of Sacheverell in 1710. He died at 
Easton, Northanta, 26th July 1712. See books by 
Courtenay (1838), A. Browning (1913, 1945, &c.). 

Leeuwenhoek, Anton van (1632-1723), bom at 
Delft, was a clerk in an Amsterdam cloth-ware- 
house till 1654, and after that became at Delft the 
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wont famous microscopist, conducting a series of 
epoch-making discoveries in support of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and in connection with blood- 
corpuscles, spermatozoa, &c. He first detected 
the fibres of the crystalline lens, the fibrils and 
striping of muscle, the structure of ivory and 
hair, the scales of the epidermis, and the dis- 
tinctive characters of Rotifers. He contributed 
112 papers to the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society and 20 to the Memoirs of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. His Opera appeared 
at Leyden in 1719-22 ; an English selection at 
London in 1798-1801. See a monograph by C. 
Dobell (1932). [Leh-ven-hook.] 

Le Fanu, Joseph Sheridan (1814-73), novelist 
and Conservative editor, was born and died in 
Dublin. He wrote The House by the Churchyard 
(1803), Unde Silas (1804), In a Glass Darkly 
(1872), and fourteen other works — a leading 
feature in them their weird uncanniness. His 
Poems were edited by A. P. Graves (1896). See 
Memoir prefixed to his Purcell Papers (1880), and 
Seventy Years of Irish Life, by his brother, W. R. 
Le Fanu (1893). [Lef' fa-new. ] 

Lefebre, Tannequy (1615-72), classical scholar, 
born at Caen, turned Protestant, and in 1053 
became theological professor at Saumur. He 
was the father of Anne Dacier (q.v.). 

Lefebvre, Francois Joseph(1755-1820), Marshal 
of France, was born at Ruffach in Alsace, and was 
a sergeant in the Guards at the Revolution. He 
fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen, and Stockach, 
in 1799 took part with Bonaparte in the over- 
throw of the Directory, and in 1804 was made a 
Marshal. He took Danzig, and was created Duke 
of Danzig (1807), distinguished himself in the early 
part of the Peninsular war, and suppressed the 
insurrection in the Tyrol. During the Russian 
campaign he had the command of the Imperial 
Guard, and in 1814 of the left wing of the French 
army. Submitting to the Bourbons, he was 
made a peer, a dignity restored to him in 1819, 
though he had sided with his old master during 
the Hundred Days. [Le-fehv'r.] 

Lefort, Francois Jacob (1653-99), born at 
Geneva of Scottish extraction, served in the 
Swiss Guard at Paris, but entered the Russian 
service in 1075, and heading the intrigues which 
made Peter sole ruler, became his first favourite, 
backed up his reforms, and in 1694 was made 
admiral and generalissimo. See German Lives by 
Posselt (I860) and Blum (1867). [Le-fon'.] 

Lefroy, Sir John Henry (1817-90), artillery 
officer, colonial governor, and writer on the 
Bermudas, ordnance, antiquities, &c., was bom 
at Ashe, Hants, and made a K.C.M.G. in 1877. 

Le Gallienne, Richard (1866-1947). bom of 
Guernsey ancestry at Liverpool, in 1891 became 
a London journalist. He published many volumes 
of prose and verse from 1887. 

Legate, Bartholomew (c. 1575 - 1612), for 
denying Christ’s divinity was burnt at Smith- 
field, the last so to suffer in England. 

Legendre, Adrien Marie (1752-1833), noted 
mathematician, was born at Toulouse, studied at 
Paris, and became professor of Mathematics at 
the Military School, and (1783) member of the 
Academy or Sciences. Appointed in 1787 one of 
the commissioners to connect Greenwich and 
Paris by triangulation, he was elected an F.R.S. 
In his report Legendre first enunciated the 
• proposition of spherical excess/ just as in 1806 
he made the first proposal to use the * method of 
least squares.’ In 1827 appeared his famous 


Traiti des Fonctiona Elliptiquea. His Thiorit dti 
Nombres (1830) is still a classic ; Carlyle translated 
his EUmenta de Giomitrit (1794). iLt-zhonFdWA 
Legge, James (1815-97), D.D., LL.D., born at 
Huntly, graduated at Aberdeen in 1835. He took 
charge of the Anglo-Chinese college in Malacca • 
next laboured thirty years at Hong-kong ; and in 
1876 became professor of Chinese at Oxford. Hi* 
greatest work was the Chinese Classics, with text, 
translation, notes, &c. (1861-86 ; 2d ea. 1898). ^ 

Legouis, ISmile ( 1 861-1937), professor of English 
at the Sorbonne, 1904-32, was bora at Honfleur 
He wrote books on Wordsworth, Chaucer, kc. 
and a History of English Literature. [Le^fweeA * 
Legouvd, Jean Baptiste (1764-1812^ poet and 
dramatist, was born and died in Paris.— 5lls son, 
Ernest (1807-1903), playwright and prose-writer 
was born in Paris, and in 1855 was elected to 
the Academy. He was Scribe’s collaborateur in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849). See his Soizante Ana 
de Souvenirs (1 886-87). [ Le-goo-vay. ] 

Legrenzi, Giovanni (1625-90), Venetian operatic 

composer, bom at Clusone near Bergamo. 

Legros, Alphonse (1837-1911), painter and 
etcher, born at Dijon, was apprenticed to a 
house-painter. Attracting attention in the Salon 
between 1859 and 1866, he settled in London, and 
becoming naturalised, was in 1876 appointed 
Slade Professor in University College, London. 
[Le-groh'. ] 

Legros, Pierre (1656-1719), sculptor, was born 
in Paris, and lived and died in Rome. 

Leh&r, Franz (1870-1948) . Hungarian composer, 
wrote The Merry Widow (1905) and other oper- 
ettas. 

“Lehmann, Heinrich (l 8 H-82), painter, was 
bom at Kiel, and settled in Paris. 

Lehmann, Rudolf (1819-1905), painter, born 
near Hamburg in 1 866, settled in London. He 
married a daughter of Dr Robert Chambers. 
See his An Artist's Reminiscences (1894). His 
daughter, Liza (Mrs Herbert Bedford: 1862- 
1918), was a soprano concert-singer and com- 
poser ; his nephew Rudolph Chambers Lehmann 
(1856-1929), was a journalist, on Punch (1890-1919), 
oarsman, barrister, Liberal M.P. (1906-10). 

Leibniz, (less accurately Leibnitz), Gottfried 
Wilhelm, was bora 6th July 1646 at Leipzig 
(where his father was professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy), studied law there, and in 1667 dedicated 
to the archbishop-elector of Mainz a proposal 
for reform of the Corpus Juris. In 1672 he 
was summoned to Paris to explain a plan for 
the conquest of Egypt, which is believed to 
have suggested Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt* 
1798. In London Leibniz became acquainted 
with Boyle and Newton. He invented a calcu- 
lating machine and devised a novel method of 
the Calculus — giving rise to the controversy as 
to the priority of Newton’s 'Fluxions/ In 1676 
Leibniz entered the service of Hanover, and was 
appointed librarian. He improved the drainage 
of mines and the coinage, arranged the library at 
Wolfenblittel, and in Austria and Italy gathered 
materials for a history of the Brunswick ducal 
house. He also laboured for the recondite* 
tion of the Protestant and Roman Oathollo 
Churches ; his Systema Theologicum (1686) was a 
conciliatory Protestant response to Bossuet; 
he sought as unsuccessfully to reconcile the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. He induoed 
Frederick I. to found (1700) the Academy« 
Sciences at Berlin, and .was himself first preib 
dent. He was made a privy-counpillor and a 
baron (Freiherr) of the empire. He died at 
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Hanover, 14th November 1716. He held that sub- 
stance exists only in the form of atoms or monads 
each a self-contained individuality. The entire 

r e L 0 jL n ? 0nad ?- ( r0,n the ver y ll '8hest (God) to 
the very lowest, is so constituted that, whilst 

each obeys the laws of its own self-determined 

development, it is at every moment in complete 

accord and harmony with all the rest. Since 

God is the contriver of the universal harmony, 

this world must be the best of all oossiblR 

worlds. He collected specimens of languages 

fZiJSFX? t 5 em ! n Ara,naic and Japhetic or 
Lelto-bcythjan (nearly corresponding to Semitic 

v?«w C I n d o°' G f en S anic) \ Even his Philosophical 
th« j a y® p° gathered from letters, essays 
in the Acta Eruditorum, Journal des Savants , &c. f 

j. . treatises, such as De Princivio In - 

(\7lii n Ar l663 }i Thi0 ^ € (1710) > Nat ure It Grdce 
(1718), Monadologie (1714), and Nouveaux Essais 

sur l Entendement (1765, criticising Locke). A 

complete edition of his works (40 vols.) began 

to appear at Darmstadt in 1923. See Lives by 

Guhrauer (1842-46), E. Pfleiderer (1870), Merz 

(English, 1884); Bodemann on his Correspondence 

08891; Feuerbach (1837), Zimmermann (1847, &c.), 

K. Fischer (3d ed. 1890), Bertrand Russell (1900), 

Carr (1929) on his philosophy. [Lipe'nits.] 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, bom 
about 1532, was fifth son of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, and grandson of the notori- 
225 ^dmund Dudley (q.v.) beheaded by Henry 
ylll. His father was executed for his support of 
kau/ Jane Grey (q.v.). He too was sentenced 
to death, but liberated in 1554, was by Eliza- 
beth made Master of the Horse, Knight of the 
Garter, a Privy-councillor, High Steward of the 
University of Cambridge, Baron Dudley, and 
finally in 1564 Earl of Leicester. In 1550 he had 
married Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. On 
8th September 1560, at Cumnor Place, Berkshire, 
the house of Anthony Forster, a creature of her 
husband's, she was found dead, as some think by 
suicide ; but it was generally believed that she 
was murdered, and that Dudley, if not Elizabeth 
herself, was an accessory to the crime ; and the 
archives at Simancas indicate that there had 
been a plot to poison her. Elizabeth continued to 
Leicester in spite of his unpopularitv and 
of his secret marriage in 1573 to the Dowager Lady 
Sheffield. In 1663 she had suggested him as a 
husband for Mary, Queen of Scots, and in 1575 
she was magnificently entertained by him at his 
castle of Kenilworth. In 1578 he bigamously 
married the widow of Walter, Earl of Essex ; yet 

though greatly, was only temporarily, 
offended. In 1686 he commanded the expedition 
to the Low Countries in which Sir Philip Sidney, 
his nephew, met with his death at Zutphen. In 
1687 he again showed his military incapacity in 
the same field, and had to be recalled. In 1588 
he was appointed to command the forces as- 
sembled at Tilbury against the Spanish Armada. 
He died suddenly on 4th Sept, of the same year at 
Combury, in Oxfordshire, of poison, said rumour, 
intended for his wife. See Milton Waldman, 
Elizabeth and Leicester (1944). [ Letter. \ 

Leicester of Holkham, Thomas William 
Coke, Earl of, was born 4th May 1752, a de- 
scendant of the famous lawyer Coke. He was 
one of the first agriculturists of England ; by his 
efforts north-west Norfolk was converted from 
a rye-growing into a wheat-growing district, and 
more stock and of better breeds was kept on the 
farms. Coke represented Norfolk as a Whig most 
Of the period 1776-1833. and in 1837 he was 
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Cr( i a l e l Efl ^!, of Eeicester of Holkham, to distin- 
guish the title from the Townshend earldom of 

Leicester. He died at Longford Hall Derhv 

shire, 30th June 1842. [Les'-ter of Hdk'am.]^ 7 

Leiehhardt, Ludwig, Australian explorer, born 
?o?; rebatsch near Erankfort-on-Oder In 1813 in 

Al } str ® IIa » and led an expedition 
(1843-48) from Moreton Bay to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. In 1846 he failed to cross Cape York 
Peninsula. In December 1847 he again started 
irom Moreton Bay to cross the continent, but 
was last heard of on 3rd April 1848. See Life by 
Mrs C. D. Cotton (1938). [Likh-hart, kh guttural.] 

Leif Eriksson, son of Eric the Red, christianised 
Greenland and discovered America (c. 1000). 

Leighton. Frederick, Lord, P.R.A., was born 

foon Ca n° r0U ? h ’ , a doct&r ’ s son, 3d December 

• i He early showed a bias towards painting, 
visited Rome, Florence, Frankfort, Berlin Paris 
and Brussels, and everywhere received instruc- 
, n .. . 0,n Hm most distinguished masters. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855 his 
Lima bue’s Madonna carried in Procession 
through Florence’— a picture purchased by the 
Queen. Among his later works were ‘ Hie Triumph 
?jL.^ u s i o ’ (1856), ‘Paolo and Francesca ’ ( 1861 ), 
The Odalisque’ (1862), ‘Ariadne’ (1868), ‘Her- 
cules wrestling with Death ’ (1871), ‘The Harvest 
Moon ( 1872 >» ,The Daphnephoria’ (1876; sold in 
893 for £3700), • Wedded ' (1882), ‘ Cymon and 
Iphigeneia (1884), ‘ Andromache ’ (1888), ‘The 
Bath of Psyche ’ (1890), ‘The Garden of the Hes- 
pendes (1892), ‘Rizpah’ (1893), and ‘Flaming 
June (1895). Lord Leighton also won distinc- 
tion as a sculptor, and in 1877 his ‘Athlete 
struggling with a Python ’ was purchased out of 
the Chantrey Bequest. In 1S64 he was elected 
A. R A. in 1809 R.A., and in 1878 president and 
Knighted. His Addresses were published in 1896. 
He was created a baronet in 1886, and Lord 
Leighton of Stretton in Jan. 1896. He died un- 
married, 25th Jan. 1896, and was buried in St 
Paul’s. His Academy Addresses appeared in 1S97. 
See a study by Ernest Rhys (new ed. 1900), and 
his Life and Letters by Mrs Russell Barrington 
(1906). [Ixiy'ton.] 

Leighton, Robert, born in 1611, probably in 
London was the second son of Alexander Leigh- 
ton, M.D. (c.l508-c.l649), Presbyterian minister in 
London and Utrecht, author of Sion's Plea against 
the Prelacie (1628), which earned him from Laud 
scourging, the pillory, branding and mutilation, 
heavy fine and imprisonment. The boy studied 
at Edinburgh University and spent some years 
in France. He was ordained minister of New- 
battle in 1641, signed the Covenant two years 
later, and took part in all the Presbyterian policy 
of the time; most of the Sermons and the Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of Peter were the 
work of the Newbattle period. In 1653 he was 
appointed Principal of Edinburgh University. 
Soon after the Restoration Leighton was induced 
by the king himself to become one of the new 
bishops, chose Dunblane, the poorest of all the 
dioceses, and for the next ten years lie laboured 
to build up the shattered walls of the church. 
His aim was to preserve what was best in Epis- 
copacy and Presbytery as a basis for com- 
prehensive union ; but he succeeded only in 
being misunderstood by both sides. The con- 
tinned persecution of the Covenanters drove him 
to London in 1665 to resign his see, but Charles 
persuaded him to return. Again in 1669 he went 
to London to advocate his scheme of accom- 
modation, and immediately after assumed thq 
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duties of comm enda tor of the arch-diocese of 
Glasgow. Next followed his fruitless conferences 
at Edinburgh (1670-71) with leading Presbyterians. 
In despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length in 1674 was allowed to lay 
down his archbishopric. His last ten years he 
spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, often preach- 
ing in the church of Horsted Keynes, where he 
lies. He died in a London inn, 25th June 1684. 
There have been several editions of his works 
than which no books reveal a deeper spirituality, 
a more heavenly exaltation and devotion since 
that by his friend Fall (1692-1708). There are 
Selections (1883) by Blair; Life and Letters by Rev. 
D. Butler (1903) ; a Life by Bp. E. A. Knox (1930). 

Leiningen. See Kent, Duke of. 

Lekprevick, Robert, an Edinburgh printer of 
the Reformed party during 1561-8L 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, ‘Hans Breitmann * 
(1825-1903), born in Philadelphia, graduated at 
Princeton in 1845, and afterwards studied at 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris. He was ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1851, but turned 
to journalism. From 1869 he resided chiefly in 
England and Italy, and investigated the Gypsies, 
a subject on which between 1873 and 1891 he 
published four valuable works. But Leland is 
best known for his poems in ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch,* the famous Hans Breitmann Ballads 
(1871 ; continued in 1895). Other works are The 
Poetry and Mystery of Dreams (1855), Meister 
Karl's Sketch-book (1855), Legends of Birds (1864), 
Egyptian Sketch-book (1873), Fu-Sang, or the Chinese 
Discovemj of America (1875), Algonquin Legends 
(1884), Etruscan Roman Remains in Tradition 
(1892), a translation of Heine’s works, and Legends 
of Florence (1895). See his Memoirs (1893), and his 
Life and Letters by Mrs Pennell (1906). 

Leland, John, antiquary, born in London about 
1506, was educated at St Paul’s School under 
William Lily, then at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and All Souls’, Oxford. After a residence in Paris 
he became chaplain to Henry VIII., who in 1533 
made him ‘king’s antiquary,’ with power to search 
for records of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, 
abbeys, and priories of England. In six years he 
Eollected ‘ a whole world of things very memor- 
able,’ and for the rest of his life laboured in vain 
to arrange and digest his vast collection of 
materials, into which burrowed his successors, 
Stow, Camden, William Burton, and Dugdale. 
His church preferments were the rectories of 
Peuplingues near Calais and Haseley in Oxford- 
shire, a canonry of King’s College (now Christ 
Church), Oxford, and a prebend of Salisbury. He 
died April 18, 1552. Most of his papers are in the 
Bodleian and British Museum. Besides his Com- 
mentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (ed. by Hall, 
1709), his chief works are The Itinerary (ed. by 
L. T. Smith, 1905-10) and De Rebus Britannicis 
Collectanea (ed. by Hearne, 1715). See Huddes- 
ford’s Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772). 

Loland, John (1691-1766), born at Wigan, was 
educated at Dublin, where from 1716 he was a 
Presbyterian minister. He wrote against Tindal 
(1733) and Morgan (1789-40) ; his chief work is A 
View of the Principal Deistical Writers (1754-56). 
See Life prefixed to his Discourses (1768-89). 

Lely, Sir Peter (1618-80), originally Pieter 
van der Faes, was bom probably at Soesfc, West- 
phalia, and settled in London in 1641 as a 
portrait-painter. He was employed by Charles 
L, Cromwell, and Charles II. ; the last nominated 
him court-painter, and in 1679 knighted him. His 
•Beauties' are collected at Hampton Court* 


Le Maire de Bulges, Jean (c. 1478-1524), the 
first French humanist poet, served the Duo de 
Bourbon, Margaret of Austria, and Louis X1L 

Lemaire, Philippe Honors (1798-1880), sculn. 
tor, was born at Valenciennes, and died in Paris. 

Lemaitre, Fr6d£rick (1800-76), actor, was born 
at Havre. See Life by Lecointe (2 vols. 1888). 

Lemaltre, Jules (1858-1914), French play, 
wright and critic, was born at Vennecy, Lolret 
and in 1895 was elected to the Academy. ^ 

Leman, Georges (b. 1851), Belgian general 
director of studies, engineer, mathematician was 
wounded and captured at L14ge (his birthpfacei 
whose forts, as military governor, he gallantly 
held against the Germans, 4th-7th August 1014 
He died 17th October 1920. [T je-monP 

Lemeroier, NfipoMocfcNK (1771-1840), poet and 
Academician (1810), was born and died at Paris. 

Lemniua (c. 1505-50), German humanist and 
Latin poet, who died at Chur. 

Le Moine, Franqois (1688-1737), mythological 
painter, was born and committed suicide in Paris. 

Le Moine, Sir James MacPhbrson (1825-1912) 
born in Quebec, became superintendent of Inland 
Revenue at Quebec in 1858. He studied arche- 
ology, ornithology, and other sciences, and wrote 
on Canadian history. [Le Mioahn.] 

Lemoinne, John £mile (1815-92), bom in 
London, son of a Frenchman, in 1840 became 
English correspondent, then editor, of the Journal 
des Dibats. Elected to the Academy (1875), he 
wrote Etudes Critiques et Biographiqutt (1852) 
and Nouvelles Etudes (1862). [Le-mwahnn.] 

Lemon, Mark (1809-70), horn in London, in 
1835 wrote a farce, followed by many melodramas, 
operettas, novels (the best, perhaps, Falkner Lyle ! 
1866), children’s stories, a Jest Book (1864), and 
essays. In 1841 he helped to establish Pundi, 
becoming first joint-editor, then sole editor. 

Lemonnier, Camille, born March 24, 1844, a 
lawyer’s son, at Ixelles near Brussels, took to art 
criticism in 1863, and by his novels— Un Mdle 
(1881), &c.— and other works, in French, but full of 
strong Flemish realism and mysticism, won fame 
as Belgium’s greatest prose-writer. He died 
June 13, 1913. [Le-mon'yay,] 

Le Moyne, Charles (1626-83), bom at Dieppe, 
sailed for Canada in 1641, lived among the Hurons, 
and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 Lonis 
XIV. made him Seigneur de Longueuil. He 
was long captain of Montreal. — His eldest son, 
Charles (1656-1729), served in the French army, 
was governor of Montreal and commandant- 
general of the colony, and was made a baron In 
1700. His descendant, Charles Colmor Grant, 
had his Canadian title of seventh Baron de 
Longueuil recognised by the Queen in 1880. 
Another son, Joseph (1668-1784), served in the 
French navy, and in 1719 captured Pensacola. 

Lemprl&re, John, D.D. (c. 1765-1824), bom in 
Jersey, was head-mister of Abingdon and Exeter 
grammar-schools, and rector of Meeth and New- 
ton-Petrock in Devon. His Classical Dictionary 
(1788) was long a standard work. Another book 
was Universal Biography (1808). 

Lenard. See ROntgen. 

Lenau, Nikolaus (Nikolaus Niembsch von 
Strehlenau), German poet, born at Czatad in 
Hungary, 18th August 1802, studied law and 
medicine at Vienna. His life was rendered un- 
happy by his morbid poetic discontent: and in 
1844 be became insane* dying ip an asylum nWSP 
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Vienna, 22d August 1850. His poetic power is 
best shown m his short lyrics ; his longer pieces 
Fay f t ( 183ti )> Savonarola (1837)° and Die 

£%&• ?5 Lives ^y Schurz l855 
rraukl (1885-92), and Roustan (1899). [Lay. now.] 

Lenbach, Franz (1830-1904), greatest German 
portrait-painter of the 19th century, a Bavarian 
born, worked mostly in Munich. His portrait 
of Bismarck are specially famous. 

Lenclos, Ninon de, born of good family at 
Pans, 15th May 1 61G, commenced at sixteei/lier 
long career of gallantry. Among her lovers were 
two marquises two marshals, the great Conde, the 
Due de Larochefoucauld, and an abb6 or two. 
She had two sons, but never showed the slightest 
maternal feeling. One of them, brought up in 
ignorance of his mother, conceived a passion for 
her. When she informed him of their relation- 
ship he was seized with horror, and blew out his 
brains. Ninon was nearly as celebrated for her 
manners as for her beauty. The most respectable 
women sent their children to her to acquire 
taste, style, politeness. She died Oct. 17, 1706. 
Mirecourt’s M&moires is a romance ; the letters 
attributed to her are mostly spurious. See hooks 
by Hayes(1908), Rowsell, Magne(1925). [Lon^-kld.] 

L 0 Neve, John (1079-1741), compiler of Fasti 
Ecclesi(e Angllcance and other antiquarian works 
rector of Thornton-le-Moor, Lincolnshire (1722)’ 
was thrown for debt into Lincoln jail. Sec Life 
by Duffus Hardy (1754). — Peter Le Neve (1661- 
1729), the Norfolk antiquary, was a kinsman. 

Lenin, assumed name of Vladimir Ilitch 
Ulianov (1370-1924), Bolshevik revolutionary 
born of noble family at Simbirsk, studied at 
St Petersburg University. Longa Socialist leader, 
he was exiled to E. Siberia in 1895, and lived 
mostly abroad till the Great War. With theSoviets 
he overthrew Kerensky, Nov. 7, 1917, thereafter 
dominating the Russian republic as President 
of the Council till incapacitated in 1922. 

Lennep, Jacob van (1802-62), the ‘ Walter Scott 
of Holland/ born at Amsterdam, achieved a great 
reputation for legal knowledge. His most popu- 
lar works were comedies, Het Dorp aan die Gren - 
zen and Het Doip over die Grenzen. Of his novels 
several (e.g. The Rose of Dekama and The Adopted 
Son) have been translated. 

Lenngren, Anna Marie, nee Malmstedt (1755- 
1819), Swedish poetess, lived at Stockholm. 

Lenormant, Franqois, was born in Paris, 17th 
January 1837, the son of Charles Lenormant 
(1802-59), himself profoundly learned in Egypt- 
ology, numismatics, and archaeology generally. 
At twenty he carried off the prize in numismatics 
of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions, at twenty-three 
was digging at Eleusis ; and his explorations he 
continued, in the intervals of his work as sub- 
librarian at the Institute (1862-72), and professor 
of Archaeology at the Biblioth^que Nationale 
(1874-83), until his health broke down from over- 
work and a wound received during the siege of 
Paris. He died December 9, 1883, having just been 
converted to a good Catholic from scepticism. 
His divination of the non-Semitic element in Ac- 
cadian was a triumph, and it would be difficult 
to overpraise his essay on the propagation of 
the Phoenician alphabet and his great Origines 
de VHistoire d'aprks la Bible (1880-84). Other 
works are Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne de VOrient 
(1868-69 ; 9th ed. 1881), Lettres Assyriologiques 
(1871-79), Les Premieres Civilisations (1874), Les 
Sciences Occvltes en Asie (1874-75), La Monnaie 
do,Ti3 VAntipiiU (1878-79), Monnaies et Medailles 


(1888), La Grande ffrte (1881-84), and X traven 
l Apuhe et la Lucanie (1883). [Le-nor-mono.] 

Lenotre, Andr£ (1613-1700), the creator of 
French landscape-gardening, was born and died 
m Pans. He laid out St James’s Park. 

LenthaU, William (1591-1662), barrister, was 
Speaker of the Long Parliament 1640-58 and 
Master of the Rolls from 1643. He was a«ain 
made Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 became ou°e of 
Cromwell's peers. 

Lenz, Jakob Michael Reinhold (1751-92), a 
German poet of the ‘Sturm mid Drang ’ period, a 
fervent admirer of Shakespeare, was born in 
Livonia, and died near Moscow. See studies by 
Waldmann (1894), Rosanow (1909). [Lentz.] 

Leo, the name of thirteen popes, whose tenures 
of the papacy were as follows I. (440-461); II. 
(682-3); III. (795-816); IV. (847-55); V. (903); 
VI. (928-9); VII. (936-9); VIII. (963-5); IX. 
(1049-64); X. (1513-21); XI. (1605): XII. (1823- 
29); XIII. (1878-1903).— Leo I., ‘the Great,* j 
saint, and one of the most eminent of the Latin 
Fathers, was of good Roman family. In a coun- 
cil held at Rome in 449 he set aside the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Ephesus, which had 
pronounced in favour of Eutyches, and summoned 
a new council at Chalcedon, in which Leo’s cele- 
brated 4 Dogmatical Letter f was accepted 4 as the 
voice of Peter.’ He interposed with Attila (q.v.) 
in defence of Rome, and with Genseric (q.v.l 
Leo died in 461. See books by Arendt (1835), 
Perthel (1843), Saint-Ch^ron (1846), Canon Gore 
(1880), and the Rev. C. L. Feltoe (Library of 
Fathers, vol. xii. 1896).— The pontificate of Leo 
III. was the epoch of the formal establishment 
of the Empire of the West. In the 8th century 
the popes, through the practical withdrawal of 
the Eastern emperors, had exercised a temporal 
supremacy in Rome, under the protectorate of 
the Frank sovereigns. Leo was in 799 obliged to 
flee to Spoleto, whence he repaired to Paderborn 
to confer with Charlemagne. On his return to 
Rome he was received with honour. In 809 
Charlemagne, having come to Rome, was crowned 
emperor by the pope, and the temporal sove- 
reignty of the pope over the Roman city and 
state was formally established, under the suze- 
rainty of the emperor.— Leo X., Giovanni de* 
Medici, second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was born 11th December 1475. He was created 
cardinal at the age of thirteen. In the expulsion 
of the Medici from Florence the young cardinal 
was included. He was employed as legate by 
Julius II., at whose death in 1513 he was chosen 
pope as Leo X. He brought to a successful con- 
elusion the fifth L&tenui Council. He concluded a 
concordat with Francis I. of France ; he consoli- 
dated and extended the reconquests of his warlike 
predecessor, Julius II. His desertion of Francis I. 
for Charles V. was dictated by the interests of 
Italy. But it is as a patron of learning and art 
that the reputation of Leo has lived. He founded 
a Greek college in Rome and established a Greek 
press. His vast project for the rebuilding of 
St Peter’s, and his permitting the preaching of 
an indulgence in order to raise funds, provoked 
Luther’s Reformation. He regarded the move- 
ment as oflittle importance ; and though he con- 
demned the propositions of Luther, his measures 
were not marked by severity. In his moral con- 
duct he maintained a strict propriety, and, 
although not free from nepotism, he was an 
enlightened prince. He died 1st December 1521. 
See works on him by Roscoe (1805), Audin (6th 
ed. 1886), HergenrOther (18$4-91), and Nitti 
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(1892) ; Ranke ; Creighton ; Vaughan’s Medici 
Popes (1908); Symonds's Renaissance (1875-86). 

— Leo XI IT., 258th Roman pontiff, was born at 
Carpineto, son of Count Ludovico Pecci, 2d 
March 1810. Having become Doctor of Laws, 
he was appointed by Gregory XVI. a domestic 
prelate in 1837, received the title of protlionotary 
apostolic, and was a vigorous apostolic delegate 
at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. He was 
made Archbishop of Damietta in partibus and 
sent to Belgium as nuncio in 1843, nominated 
Archbishop of Perugia in 1846, and in 1853 created 
a cardinal by Pius IX., holding erelong the im- 
portant office of Cardinal Cainerlengo. Upon the 
death of Pius IX. in 1878 Cardinal Joachim Pecci 
was elected to the papacy under the title of 
Leo XIII. He restored the hierarchy in Scot- 
land and composed the difficulty with Germany. 

In 1888 he denounced the Irish Plan of Campaign. 
He manifested enlightened views, but on ques- 
tions affecting the church and his own status 
held staunchly to his rights. He regarded him- 
self as the despoiled sovereign of Rome, and as 
a prisoner at the Vatican ; and persistently de- 
clined to recognise the law of guarantees. He 
protested against heresy and ‘godless’ schools, 
and in his encyclicals affirmed that the only 
solution to the socialistic problem is the influence 
of the papacy. In 1894 he constrained the French 
clergy and the monarchists to accept the republic. 
In 1883 he opened the archives of the Vatican for 
historical investigations, and he made himself 
known as a poet, chiefly in the Latin tongue. 
The jubilee of his episcopate iu 1893 was marked 
bv pilgrimages, addresses, and gifts, as was that 
of his priesthood in 1887. In 1896 he issued an 
encyclical pronouncing Anglican orders null 
and void. He died 20th July 1903. See Lives 
by O’Reilly (1887), T’serclaes (Paris, 1894, 1907), 
Boyer d’Agen ( Jeunesse de Lion XIII. , 1896), 
M‘Carthy (1896), and in German by W. Goetz (1923), 
Walterbay (6th ed. 1931) ; also his addresses, &c., 
in The Pope and the People (new ed. 1913). 

Leo in., called the Isaurian from being born in 
Isauria in Asia Minor, raised the Byzantine Em- 
pire from a very low condition, having, as a 
general in the East, seized the crown in 716. He 
reorganised the army and financial system, and 
iu 718 repelled a formidable attack of the Saracens. 
In 726 he by an edict prohibited the use of images 
(i.e., pictures or mosaics; statues were hardly 
known as yet in churches) in public worship. 
In Italy, however, the appearance of the Image- 
breakers or Iconoclasts roused an enthusiastic 
resistance on the part of the people, and the con- 
troversy raised by the edict rent the empire for 
over a century. In 728 the exarchate of Ravenna 
was lost, and the eastern provinces became the 
prey of the Saracens, over whom, however, Leo 
won a great victory in Phrygia. He died in 741. 

Leo Aftlcanus (properly Alhassan ibn 
Mohammed Alwazzan), a Cordovan Moor, who 
from 1492 travelled in northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. Falling into the hands of Venetian 
corsairs, he was sent to Leo X. at Rome, where 
he lived twenty years, and accepted Christianity, 
but returned to Africa and (perhaps) his old faith, 
and died at Tunis in 1652. He wrote (1526) an 
account of his African travels in Italian (flrst 
printed 1550), long the chief source of information 
as to the Soudan. Dr R. Brown re-edited John 
Pory’s translation of 1600 (Hakluyt Soc. 1896). 

Leo'ohares, an Athenian sculptor (c. 870 b.c.). 
Leon, Ponce de. See Ponce de Leon. 
Leonardo da Vinoi, painter, sculptor, arch! 


tect, and engineer, was born in 1452 at Vinci, 
between Pisa and Florence, the natural son ot 
a Florentine notary. About 1470 he entered 
the studio of Andrea del Verrocchio. When 
about twenty-eight he visited the East, and 
served as engineer to the sultan of * Babylon * or 
Cairo. In 1482 he settled in Milan, and attached 
himself to Lodovico Sforza. His famous ‘Last 
Supper’ (1498), commissioned jointly by the Duke 
and the monks of Santa Marla delle Grazie, was 
painted, on a wall of the refectory of the con- 
vent. Owing to dampness, and to the method 
of tempera painting — not oil, nor fresco— upon 
plaster, it soon showed signs of deterioration, and 
it has been often ‘ restored ;• yet still it is one of 
the world’s masterpieces. Among other paintings 
in Milan were portraits of two mistresses of the 
duke— one of them perhaps ‘La Belle Perron- 
ni£re' of the Louvre. Leonardo also devised a 
system of hydraulic irrigation of the plains of 
Lombardy and directed the court pageants. After 
the fall of Duke Lodovico In 1500 Leonardo re- 
tired to Florence, and entered the service of Ceesar 
Borgia, then Duke of Romagna, as architect and 
engineer. In 1503 he returned to Florence, and 
commenced a Madonna and Child with St Anne, 
of which only the cartoon now in the Royiu 
Academy, London, was completed. Both he and 
Michelangelo received commissions to decorate 
the Sala del Consiglio in the Palazzo della Big- 
noria with historical compositions. Leonardo 
dealt with ‘ The Battle of Anghiari/ a Florentine 
victory over Milan, and finished his cartoon; 
but, having employed a method of painting 
upon the plaster which proved a failure, he 
in 1506 abandoned the work. About 1604 he com- 
pleted his most celebrated easel-picture, ‘Mods 
Lisa ’ (stolen from the Louvre 1911 ; recovered 
1913). Another work, now lost, portrayed the cele- 
brated beauty Ginevra Benci ; and Pacloll’s De 
divina Proportione (1509) contained sixty geo- 
metrical figures from Leonardo’s hand. In 1506 
he was employed by Louis XII. of France. 
Francis I. bestowed on him in 1616 a yearly 
allowance, and assigned to his use the Ch&teau 
Cloux, near Amboise ; hither he came that same 
year, and here he died 2d May 1519. Among his 
later works are ‘ The Virgin of the Rocks/ now In 
the National Gallery, London (a replica in the 
Louvre), a figure of ‘ St John the Baptist/ and a 
» Saint Anne.’ In his art Leonardo was hardly at 
all influenced by the antique ; his practice was 
founded upon the most patient and searching 
study of nature. He occupies a supreme place 
as an artist, but so few in number are the works 
by his hand that have reached us that he may be 
most fully studied in his drawings, of which there 
are rich collections at Milan, Paris, Florence, and 
Vienna, as well as in the British Museum and at 
Windsor. His celebrated Trattato deUa Pttfuro 
was published in 1651 : but a more complete 
manuscript, discovered by Manzl in the Vatican, 
was published in 1817. Voluminous MBS. by him 
in Milan (Codtce- Atlantico), Paris. Windsor, Ac. 
have been reproduced in facsimile (1881-1901)i 
See his Literary Works, ed. by Richter (1888 5 rev. 
and enl. 1939) ; his Note-books, trans. by Mac- 
Curdy (1938) ; monographs by Mrs Heaton (1874), 
Richter (1880), S6allles (new ed. 1906), Mdntx 
trans. 1899), Gronau (tranB. 1915), MacCuidy 
‘ 904. 1933). Von Seldlitz (1909). Thiia (1918), 
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bom at Naples, produced I PagUacci (1892), 
lowed by other less successful operas 
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Leoni, Leone (1609-90), goldsmith, medallist 
aiid sculptor, was born at Arezzo, worked at 
Milan, Genoa, Brussels, and Madrid, and was the 
rival of Benvenuto Cellini in talent, vice, and 
violence. See French monograph by Plon (1886). 

Leon'idas, king of Sparta, succeeded his half- 
brother, Cleotnenes in 491 b.c. When the Persian 
monarch Xerxes approached with an immense 
army Leonidas opposed him at the narrow pass 
of 1 herinopylffi (480 b.c.) with his 300 Spartans • 
there all of them found a heroic death. 

Leopardi, Giacomo, Italian poet, was born of 
poor but noble parentage at Recanati, 29th June 
1798. At sixteen he had read all the Latin and 
Greek classics, could write with accuracy French 
Spanish, English, and Hebrew, and wrote a com- 
mentary on Plotinus. After a short and dis- 
appointing sojourn in Rome, he devoted himself 
at home to literature. As a confirmed invalid 
he lived successively in Bologna, Florence! 
Milan, and Pisa. In 1833 he accompanied his 
friend Ranieri to Naples, and there in constant 
bodily anguish and hopeless despondency he 
lived till his death, 14th June 1S37. Of late 
years a more sober estimate has been formed of 
his claims both as poet and thinker. His pessi- 
mism was unquestionably the genuine expression 
of Leopardi’s deepest nature as well as of his 
reasoned conviction. Ranieri edited his works in 
1845^ His most noteworthy writings are, in poetry 
his Cantl and Canzoni, and a ‘Continuation of the 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice ’ ; and, in prose, the 
Dialogues and Essays classed as Operette Morali, 
and his Pentieri and letters. His Essays and 
Dialogues were trans. by Edwardes (1882), his 
Poems by G. Bickersteth (with critical intro- 
duction and bibliography, 1923). See Gladstone’s 
Gleanings, vol. ii. ; and works by Brandes, 
Carduccl, De Roberto, De Sanctis, Origo. 

Leopold I. (1640-1705) in 1658 succeeded his 
rather, the Emperor Ferdinand III. He provoked 
the Hungarians to rebellion by his severity. 
Tekeli received aid from the Porte, and Kara 
Mustapha besieged Vienna (1683), which was 
rescued only by an army of Poles and Germans 
under John Sobieski. The power of the Turks 
now declined. In 1686 they lost Buda, after oc- 
cupying it for nearly 150 years; and by the treaty 
Of Carlowitz (1699) they were almost entirely 
cleared out of Hungary. The struggle between 
Leopold and Louis XIV. of France for the heir- 
ship to the king of Spain led to the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Leopold was of sluggish and 
phlegmatic character, wholly under Jesuit influ- 
ences. See German Life of him by Bauinstark 
(1873).— Leopold II. (1747-92), third son of Francis 
I. and Maria Theresa, succeeded his father as 
Grand-duke of Tuscany in 1765, and his brother, 
Joseph I., as emperor in 1790. He succeeded in 
pacifying the Netherlands and Hungary; was led 
by the downfall of his sister, Marie Antoinette, 
to form an alliance with Prussia against France ; 
but died before the war broke out. 

Leopold I. (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, son 
of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and uncle of 
Queen Victoria, was a general in the Russian 
army, and served at Liitzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig. 
He married in 1816 the Princess Charlotte (q.v.)- 
in 1829 (morganatlcally and unhappily) Caroline 
Bauer (q.v.) ; in 1832 Louise, daughter of Louis- 
Philippe. After hesitation he declined the crown 
of Greece (1830) ; in June 1831 he was elected 
king of the Belgians. He conducted himself with 
prudence and moderation, with constant regard 
to the principles of the Belgian constitution. His 
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r)r?vatA E l?fA°nnH J 1 ’. f 1835-1909 ). scandalous in 
private life > and 1 In his government of the Congo 

was succeeded by a nephew, Albert (q.v ) whose 
son, Leopold III. (b. 1901), king fromi934, on his 
own authority ordered the capitulation of the 
army to the Nazis (28th May 1940), thus opening 
the way to Dunkirk, and remained a prisoner in 
his own palace at Laeken. He refused to abdi- 
cate (1945). 

i Y* (H57-94), Duke of Austria, crusader 

In 1182 and 1190-92, and the captor of Richard I. 
(q.v.) of England. 

Leopold, Prince. See Albany (Duke of). 
Lepage. See Bastien-Lepage. 

Lep&re, Auguste Louis (1849-1918), impres- 
sionist, landscape-painter, wood-eneraver, and 
etcher, was born in Paris. 

Lep idus, Marcus iEMii.ius, declared for Ccesar 
against Pompey (49 b.c.), and was by Ciesar made 
dictator of Rome and his colleague in the con- 
sulate (46 b.c.). He supported Antony, and be- 
came one of the triumvirate with Octavian and 
Antony, with Africa for his province (40-39 b.c.). 
He thought to have maintained himself in Sicily 
against Octavian, but his soldiers deserted him. 
He died 13 b.c. 

Le Play, Fr£d£ric (1806-82), political econo- 
mist, was born at Honfleur, and lived in Paris. 

Lepslus, Karl Richard, Egyptologist, was 
born at Naumburg, 23d December 1810. His first 
work on palaeography as an instrument of philo- 
logy (1834) obtained the Volney prize of the 
trench Institute. In 1836 at Rome he studied 
Egyptology, Nubian, Etruscan, and Oscan, writ- 
ing numerous treatises. In 1842-45 he was at 
the head of an antiquarian expedition sent to 
Lgypt by the king of Prussia, and in 1846 was 
appointed professor in Berlin. His Denkmiiler 
au$ Aegyplen und Aethiopien (963 plates, 1849-60) 
remains a masterpiece. His Chronologie der 
Aegypter laid the foundation for a scientific 
treatment of early Egyptian history. Other 
works are his letters frmn Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
^ ,n j! the work in which he expounds a 

modified Roman alphabet for hitherto unwritten 

3??& U x ag 5u ; the K onigsbuch (1858) ; the Todtenbuch 
(186/), the Egyptian Book of the Dead. He 
wrote on Chinese, Arabic, and Assyrian philology ; 
and was a member of the Royal Academy, director 
of the Egyptian section of the Royal Museum, 
and chief-librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin. 
He died 10th J uly 1884. See Life by Ebers (1885 ; 
trans. New York, 1887). 

Lerlna, Vincent of. See Vincentius. 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yurkvich. Russian poet, 
was born, of Scottish extraction (Leannont), in 
Moscow, Oct. 15, 1814. Sent on active service 
to the Caucasus, he was shot dead in a duel, 15th 
July 1841. The sublime scenery of the Caucasus 

™ p ^ ed lls best P° etic Pieces, such as The Novice, 
The Demon, Ismail Bey, &c. His novel, A Hero of 
our Time (1839; trans. 1912), is said to have occa- 
sioned the fatal duel. See Poems, ed. by E. N. 
Stemhart, with trails., biography, &c. (1917). 

Leroux, Pierre (1797-1871), Humanitarian, St 
Snnoman, born near Paris, influenced GeorgeSand. 

Le Sage, Alain-RenE, born at Sarzeau in 
Brittany, 8th May 1668, in 1692 went to Paris 
to study law, but an early marriage drove him to 
seek a less tardy livelihood in literature. The 
Abb6 de Lionne, who had a good Spanish 
library, made Le Sage free of it, with a pension 
of 600 llvre8. The first fruit was a volume 
(1700) containing two plays imitated from 
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Rojas and Lope de Vega. In 1702 Le Point 
d’konneur , from Rojas, failed on the stage. His 
next venture (1704) was a rifaciinento of Avel- 
laneda’s Don Quixote. In 1707 Don Cesar Ursin, 
from Calderon, was played with success at court, 
and Crispin rival de son maitre in the city ; 
more successful was the Didble Boiteux (largely 
from Luis Velez de Guevara). In 1708 the 
Th&itre Frangais accepted but shelved one play 
and rejected another, afterwards altered into his 
famous Turcaret. In 1715 Gil Bias (vols. i. and ii.) 
came out, followed in 1717-21 by an attempt at 
an Orlando. In 1724 came vol. i;i. of Gil Bias ; in 
1726 a largely extended Didble Boiteux; in 1732 
Guzman de Alfarache and Robert Chevalier de 
Beauch&ne; in 1734 Estebanillo Gonzalez; in 1735 
vol. iv. of Gil Bias and the Joumie des Parques ; 
in 1736-38 the Bachelier de Salamanque; in 1739 
his plays, in two vols. ; in 1740 La Valise trouvee, 
a volume of letters; and in 1743 the Melange 
Amusant, a collection of facetiae. The death of 
his son (1743), a promising actor, and his own 
increasing infirmities, made him abandon Paris 
and literary life, and retreat with his wife and 
daughter to Boulogne, where his second son held 
a canonry ; and there he died 17th November 
1747, in his eightieth year. Le Sage’s reputa- 
tion as a dramatist and as a novelist rests in each 
case on one work. The author of Turcaret might 
have become, but did not, almost a second 
Moliere ; the author of Gil Bias stands in the 
front rank of the novelists. Some deny origin- 
ality to one who borrowed ideas, incidents, and 
tales from others as Le Sage did ; some even 
deny (as did Voltaire, whom he satirised) that 
the author of Gil Bias was anything more than a 
translator. The figment had a wide circulation, 
especially in Spain, and Isla developed it. No 
doubt, with an artistic eye to versimilitude of 
detail, Le Sage borrowed plots freely; but he 
was the first to perceive the capabilities of the 
picaresque novel. His delightful style makes him 
the prince of raconteurs, and the final effect of 
his work is all his own. See works by Barberet 
(1887), Claretie (1390-94), and Lintilliac (1893). 

Lescot, Pierre (1510-78), Renaissance archi- 
tect of the Louvre, was born in Paris. 

Leslie, Lesly, or Lesley, The Family of, is 
first found between 1171 and 1199 in posression 
of the pastoral parish of Lesslyn or Leslie in 
Aberdeenshire, and was ennobled in 1457, when 
George Leslie of Rothes was made Earl of Rothes 
and Lord Leslie. The fourth earl was father of 
Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes, chief actor in 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton. John, sixth earl 
(1600-41), was one of the ablest of the Covenant- 
ing leaders. His son John (1030-81) became Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland in 1667, and in 1680 was 
created Duke of Rothes, &c. These honours 
became extinct upon his death without male 
issue in 1681. The earldom of Rothes went to 
his elder daughter, in whose family the title has 
continued. The Balquhain branch gave birth to 
several men of mark, such as the learned John 
Leslie (q.v.), Bishop of Ross, the champion of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; Sir Alexander Leslie of 
Auchintoul, a general in the Muscovite service 
(died 1663) ; and Charles Leslie. Still more dis- 
tinguished was Alexander Leslie (c. 1580-1661), 
who became field-marshal of Sweden under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1*89, 
he took command of the Covenanting army, and 
in 1641 was made Earl of Leven and Lord 
Balgony. His honours and lands eventually 
passed to his great-grandson, David Melville, 


third Earl of Leven and second Earl of Melville. 

See Life and Campaigns , by Sanford Terry (18991 
—David Leslie, fifth son of the first Loxd Lin. 
dores (a son of the fifth Earl of Rothes), served 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and, returning to 
Scotland in 1640, acted as lieutenant-general to 
the Earl of Leven. He was present at Maraton 
Moor, and defeated Montrose at Philipliaugh. 
Routed by Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, and 
taken prisoner by liiin at Worcester in 1651. 
he was imprisoned in the Tower till the Restora- 
tion. He was made Lord Newark in 1661 
and died in 1682. — Walter Leslie (W03-67), 
a cadet of the Balquhain line, distinguished him. 
self in the Austrian army, and in 1637 was created 
a count, as a reward for his services in the 
murder of Wallenstein. He was succeeded (1667) 
by his nephew, James, Austrian field-marshal 
The title became extinct in 1844. 

Leslie, Charles, nonjuror, bom at Dublin 
17th July 1650, became chancellor of the cathedral 
of Connor in 1687. Deprived at the Revolution 
for declining the oath of allegiance, he retired to 
England and wrote against Papists, Deists, So* 
cinians, Jews, and Quakers, as well as in support 
of the nonjuring interests. He was mostly with 
the Pretender in France and Italy (1713-21), and 
then returning to Ireland, died at Glaslough 18th 
April 1722. His Short and Easy Method with the 
Jews appeared in 1684 ; his Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists in 1694 : he issued a collected 
edition of his Theological Works in 1721 (new ed. 
1832). See Life by R. J. Leslie (1885). 

Leslie, Charles Robert, genre-painter, was 
born in London, 19th October l794,«of American 
parentage. Educated from 1800 at Philadelphia, 
in 1811 he returned to England and entered as a 
student in the Royal Academy. His first notable 
icture was ‘Sir Roger de Coverley going to 
hurch* (1819). In 1821 ‘ May-day under Queen 
Elizabeth* secured his election 'as A.R.A. ; and 
‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess’ (1824) as R.A. 
Other pictures were scenes from Shakespeare, Le 
Sage, Molifcre, Addison, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 
and Smollett. In 1833 he became professor ol 
Drawing at West Point, New York, but returned 
to England next year ; in 1848-52 he was pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Royal Academy. He 
died 5th May 1859. His lectures were published 
in the useful Handbook for Young Painters (1865); 
he also wrote a Life of Constable (1848 ; new ea. 
1896), and began one of Reynolds, completed by 
Tom Taylor, who edited his Autobiographical 
Recollections (I860).— His son, George Dunlop 
Leslie (1835-1921), born in London, aimed *to 
paint pictures from the sunny side of English 
domestic life,* was elected A.R.A. in 1868, R.A. in 
1876. He wrote Letters to Marco (1893), Riversids 
Letters, and Inner Life of the Royal Academy (1914). 

Leslie, Frank, the name adopted by Henry 
Carter (1821-80), who was born at Ipswich, and 
at seventeen entered a London mercantile house. 
The success of sketches sent by him to the Ulus- 
trated London News led him to join its staff. In 
1848 he went to the United States, assumed the 
name Frank Leslie, and in 1854 founded the 
Gazette of Fashion .and the New York JoumaL 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper beam in 
1855 (German and Spanish editions later), the 
Chimney Comer in 1865 ; and he also started the 
Boys' and Girls' Weekly , the Lady's Journal , &c. jj 

Leslie, Fred (1856-92), London burlesque actor 
and singer. See Recollections by Vincent (1898X 

Leslie, George, ‘ Father Archangel,’ a Capuchin 
friar, a native of Aberdeenshire, wno died in 1037., 
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and of whom many myths are related in Tl Cath 

S icinoScozzese (m4). See the Collected Essays of 
r T. Graves Law (1905). * 

Leslie, Henry David, composer of sacred 
S us ‘ c * bon, in London, 18th June 1822 
founded there Leslie s Choir ’ (1S56-80 and 18854 
8<), and died near Oswestry, 4th February 1890. 

Leslie, John (1527-96), son of the rector ot 
Kingussie, studied at King's College, Aberdeen 
at Pans, and at Poitiers, and in 1500 became 
Ihshop of Ross. A zealous partisan of Queen 
Mary, he joined her at Tutbury in 1569, suffered 
imprisonment, and in 1574 went to France. He 
died in a monastery near Brussels. His Latin 
History of Scotland (Rome, 1578) was rendered 
into Scots in 1596 by a Scottish Benedictine of 
Ratisbon, Father James Dalrymple(ed. by Father 
Cody, Scot. Text Soc. 1884-91). 

Leslie, Sir John (1760-1832), natural philoso- 
pher, born at Largo, studied at St Andrews and 
Edinbm^h, and travelled as tutor in America and 
on the Continent, meanwhile engaging in experi- 
mental research. The fruits of his labours were 
a translation of Buffon’s Birds (1793), the invention 
of a differential thermometer, a hygrometer, and 

and In ^ lir V Heat (1804). In 
1805 he obtained the chair of Mathematics at Edin- 

burgh though keenly opposed by the ministers 
as a follower of Hume. In 1810 he succeeded in 
freezing water under the air-pump. Transferred 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy (1819), he 
invented the pyroscope. atmometer, and sethrio- 
scope. He was knighted in 1832. See Memoir by 
Macvey Napier (1838). J 

Leslie, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-82). born 
In co. Wexford, qualified for the bar, but in 1853 
became professor of Economics and Jurisprudence 
at Belfast. His writings were published as The 
Land Systems (1870), studies on the land question 
p “Mand, Belgium, and France, and Essays in 
Political and Moral Philosophy (1879), treating of 
the gold question, economic method, &c. 

Leslie, Walter, Count. See Leslie Family. 

•Tr^1 SP £ a ^ JS0, CLAIRK FRANfOISE, Or JEANNE 

vr° de » was born afc Lyons, 9th 

H’TiviL 32 ’ a p. n J, et ?i fci,na te daughter of the Countess 
d Albon. At first a teacher, she became in 1754 

companion to Madame du Deffand, whose friends 
especially d Alembert, she quickly attached to 
herself, and after the inevitable rupture, she was 
enabled to maintain a modest salon of her own 
I he charm she exercised was in no wise due to 
beauty. Her passion for the Marquis de Mora 
and later for M. de Guibert, cost her the deepest 
pangs, when the first died and the second 
married. She died 23d May 1776. Manv of hor 
letters (aglow with fire and passion) to ¥ier two 

lovers have been published since 1809. See also 
her Lettres (1887 ; mostly to Condorcet) ; 

Letters (trans. 1902) ; Love Letters to and from the 

nonfi? bookfi by Miss c. Jebb 

(1908), Marquis de Segur (new Eng. ed. 1913 ). 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de (1805-94), 
born at Versailles, a cousin of the Empress 

n 8 - 25 *J eW di P loma tic posts at 
Lisbon, Tunis, Cairo, &c. In 1854 he conceived 

his scheme for a Suez Canal, and in 1856 obtained 

a concession from the Viceroy. The works were 

begun in 1860, and completed in August 1869 

He received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, an English knighthood, election to the 

Academy, &c. In 1881 work began on his 

stupendous scheme for a Panama Canal ; but Id 

1892-93 the management was charged with breach 
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of trust, and five directors were condemned— 
Lesseps, now a broken old man, to five years’ im- 
prisonmentand a fine, as was also his son Charles. 
Charles was released in June 1893; his lather 
y; h ° bad been too ill to be taken from his house! 
died 7th December 1894. Lesseps wrote an His- 
toire du Canal de Suez (1875-79 ; trans. 1870) and 
Souvenirs de Quarante Ans (1887: trans. 1887). 
See Lives by Bertrand and Ferrler (Par. 1887) 
and Barnett Smith (2nd ed. 1895). 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, was born, a 

?^ S f ( ? n ’ a t Kamenz in Saxoi, y. 22 d January 
1/29, and in L 40 entered as a theological student 

Erelong he was writing plays in the 

Rer?in h in^ yl t’ *i, nd eavn,g Leipzig in debt, at 
n J ,°l. ned the unorthodox Mylius in publish- 

Historic des Theaters (1750), and 
independently wrote plays, translated, did liter- 
ary hack-work ; his chief stay, however, was the 
I ossische Zeituvg, to which he contributed criti- 
cisms. In 1751 he withdrew to Wittenberg, took 
his masters degree, and produced a series of 
Fiiufieatmjis of unjustly maligned or forgotten 

pI!i 0ra V SUC * 1 Cardan, Lemnius, &c. Again at 

Vademecum fiir Herrn S. G. 
Lori^e (1754) displayed unrelenting hostility to 
pretentious ignorance ; with Moses Mendelssohn 

an essay , ? n P °P e > ein Metaphysike? 
His successful tragedy Miss Sara Sampson 
(1-55) is after English models. In 1758 he was 
assisting Mendelssohn and Nicolai with a new 
critical Berlin journal, in which he revolted from 
‘I? ‘ bctatorship of French taste, combated the 

JXiSSi P lv a , ntry of the Gottsclied school, and 
extolled Shakespeare. While secretary to the 

goven ,or of Breslau he wrote his fa,nou7w-oon 

a S r * t * caI , treatise Jefluing the limits of 
fc an ? 7 th e , P lastic arts. The comedy Minna 
von Barnhelm (1767) is the first German comedy 
on the grand scale. Appointed playwright to a 
new theatre at Hamburg in 1707, he wrote the 
Hamourgische Dramaturgic (1769), in which he 
overthrew finally the dictatorship of the French 
drama. The Hamburg theatre failed, and Lessing 

wfAi S< §? J D Vhe of a contr o v ersy, this time 
with Klotz, a Halle professor, producing the 

Briefe antiguarischen Inhalts (1769) and Wie die 

Alien den lod gebildct (1769) In 1769 the Duke 

of Brunswick appointed Lessing Wolfenblittel 

libranan ; and he at once began to publish some 
of the less-known treasures of the library in Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur (1773-81). In 1772 he 
wrote the great tragedy Emilia Galotti. Shortly 
before his marriage he spent eight months in 
Italy as companion to the young Prince Leopold 
of Brunswick. In 1774-78 lie published the iFo/r- 
enbuttelscheFragmenle, a rationalist attack on 
orthodox Christianity from the pen of Reimarus 
(q.v.), which, universally attributed to Lessing 
provoked a storm of refutations. The best of 
Lessing’s counter-attacks were Anti-Goeze (1778) 
and the fine dramatic poem, Nathan der Weise 
(1779), one of the noblest pleas for toleration 
ever penned. Later works were Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts (1780) and Ernst und Falk 
(1778-80), five dialogues on freemasonry. Lessing 
died at Brunswick, 15th February 1781. His 
Sdmmtliche Schriften , ed. by Lachmann, were re- 
issued by Muncker in 1886-1907. His chief works 
have been translated into English. See Lives by 
Danzel and Guhrauer (2d ed. 1880), Dilntzer (1882), 
Sfcahr (10th ed. 1900), Erich Schmidt (4th ed. 19231 
Borinski(1900), Sirne(1877), Helen Zltnmern (1878), 
and Rolleston (1889)— the last three in English. 

Lessins, Karl Friedrich (1808-S0), historical 
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ainter, nephew of the preceding, was born at 
reslau, and died at Karlsruhe.— His son, Otto 
(1846-1912), born at DiisselUorf, was a sculptor 
and painter. 

X/Estrange, Sir Roger, born at Hunstanton, 
17th December 1616, narrowly escaped hanging 
as a royalist spy for a plot to seize Lynn in 
1644, and was imprisoned in Newgate, whence 
he escaped after four years. Pardoned by Crom- 
well in 1653, he lived quietly till the Restoration 
made him licenser of the press. He fought in all 
the quarrels of the time with a shower of pam- 
phlets, vigorous, and not coarser than those of his 
antagonists ; and he holds a place in the history 
of journalism by his papers, The Public Intelli- 
gencer (1663-66) and The Observator (1681-87). He 
translated iEsop’s Fables, Seneca’s Morals , Cicero’s 
Offices, the Colloquies of Erasmus, Quevedo’s 
Visions, and Josephus. Knighted in 1685, he died 
Dec. 11, 1704. See Life by G. Kitchin (1913). 

Le Sueur, Eustachb (1617-55), Paris painter. 
The Louvre possesses 36 religious pictures by 
him, and 13 mythological. [Les- ee-ehP.) 

Le Sueur, Hubert (c. 1595-1650), sculptor, born 
in Paris, came to England about 1628. 

Leszczy&skl. See Stanislaus. 

Lethlngton. See Maitland. 

Letronne, Jean Antoine (1787-1848), writer 
on ancient history, geography, inscriptions, &c., 
was born and died in Paris. 

Letts, Thomas (1803-73), London bookbinder 
and manufacturer of diaries. 

Leuchtenberg. See Beauharnais. 

Leuoippus (flo. 500 b.c.), the founder of che 
Atomic school of Greek philosophy and fore- 
runner of Democritus, was born at Abdera. 

Leuckart, Rudolf (1822-98), zoologist, born at 
Helmstedt, studied at Gottingen, and in 1850 
became professor of Zoology at Giessen, in 1869 
at Leipzig. He distinguished himself by his 
study of the Entozoa— his great work Parasites 
of Man (trans. 1886). [LoiU art] 

Leutze, Emanuel, painter, bom at Gmiind in 
Wiirttemberg, 24th May 1816, was brought up in 
America, and studied in Europe 1841-59, then 
settled, in New York, and died 18th July 1868. 
One of his works was ‘ Washington crossing the 
Delaware.' [Loit'-zeh.) 

Leva ill ant, Franqois (1753-1824), French 
traveller and ornithologist, was born at Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana; studied in Paris; and 
explored in South Africa 1781-84. [Le’Vah-yon g '.\ 

- Leven, Earl of. See Leslie. 

Lever, Charles, novelist, was bom of purely 
English parentage in Dublin, on 81st August 
1806, graduated at Trinity College in 1827, 
and then went to Gottingen to study medicine. 
His most popular work, Charles O'Malley, is a 
reflex of his own college life in Dublin. About 
1829 he spent some time in the backwoods of 
Canada and North America, and embodied his 
experiences in Con Cregan and Arthur O'Leary. 
He practised medicine at various Irish country 
towns, and in 1840 at Brussels, having ere this writ- 
ten Harry Lorrequer (1840) and Charles O'Malley 
(1841) for the Dublin University Magazine. Re- 
turning to Dublin, he published Jack Hinton in 
1843, and from 1842 to 1845 acted as editor of 
the Dublin University Magazine , and wrote Arthur 
O'Leary , Tom Burke of Ours , and The O'Donoghue. 
In 1845 he again went to Brussels. Bonn, Carls- 
ruhe, where he published the Knight of G wynne. 


and Florence, where he wrote Roland Cashel. At 
Spezzla Luttrel of Arran , Con Cregan. Sir Janet 
Carew, and The Dodd Family Abroad were pro- 
duced in rapid succession. Then, completely 
changing his style, he .wrote the Fortunes of 
Glencore, followed by The Martins of Cro -Martin 
and The Daltons. Lever was in 1858 appointed 
British vice-consul at Spezzia, and continued to 
write, publishing Davenport Dunn, One of Them, 
Gerald Fitzgerald , A Day's Ride, Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke , That Boy of Norcotts, and some racy essays 
in Blackwood' 8 by ‘ Cornelius O’ Dowd.’ In 1867 he 
was promoted to the consulship at Trieste, where 
he died 1st June 1872. It Is by his brilliant 
rollicking sketches of a phase of Irish life whicli 
was passing away that Lever lives, and by Hablot 
K. Browne’s illustrations to his novels. No doubt 
his caricatures created a false idea of Irish society 
and character. His daughter edited his novels 
(37 vols. 1897-99). See Life and Letters by Downey 

Levor, William Hesketh, 1st Vibot. Lever, 
hulme (1851-1925 : cr. 1922), soapmaker and phil- 
anthropist, born at Bolton, made a Barou in 1917 
built a garden-city at Port Sunlight. * 

Lever rier, Ur bain Jean Joseph (1811-77) 
astronomer, born at St L6, Normandy, in 1888 
became teacher of astronomy at the Polytech- 
nique. His Tables de Mercure and several memoirs 
gained him admission to the Academy in 1846. 
From disturbances in the motions of planets he 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered planet; 
and calculated the point in the heavens where, 
a few days afterwards, Neptune was actually dis- 
covered by Galle at Berlin. For this he received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and a 
chair of astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Elected in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, he 
became counter-revolutionary ; in 1862 Louii 
Napoleon made him a senator. In 1854 he suo 
ceeded Arago as director of the Observatory <A 
Paris. See Adams (John Couch). [LeA-wr'-yay.] 

Levi, Leone (1821-88), born at Ancona, settled 
in Liverpool in 1844, and in 1852 became pro- 
fessor of the Principles of Commerce in King’s 
College, London. Among his works were Com- 
mercial Jaw of the World (1850, republished as 
Interna . tonal Commercial Law , 1878), On Taxation 
(1870), History of British Commerce (1872), War 
and its Consequences (1881), Wages (1885), and Inter- 
national Law (1887). 

Levita, Elias (1465-1549), Jewish grammarian 
and exegete, was born at Neustadt near Nurem- 
berg. An expulsion of Jews forced him to Italy, 



Amos, and the vowel-points; a Hebrew gram- 
mar ; and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary* 
See Life by J. Leir (Bresl. 1888). 

Levizao, Jean Pons Victor Leconte de (c. 
1760-1S18), French grammarian, was a canon oi 
Vabres, who at the Revolution fled first to Hol- 
land and then London, and taught French. 

Levy, Amy (1861-89), Jewish poetess, novelist 
and suicide, was bom at Claphain, and educated 
at Brighton and Newnham. Her novel Reuben 
Sadis (1889) showed high promise. 

Lewald, Fanny (1811-89), Jewish novelist, bon 
at Konigsberg, in 1855 married Adolf 8tahr(1805- 
76), a Berlin critic. 8he was an enthusiastic 
champion of women’s rights* Her best book 
is perhaps Von Geschlecht *u Geschlecht (1868-6% 
An English translation of Stetta (1684) appeared 
in the same year ; and she wrote records o 
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*5 J tel y (* 847 ) and Great Britain (1852). See her 
Mcint Lebensgeschichte (1801-68.) [Lay'valt.) 

Lewes, George Henry, litterateur, was bom 
in London, IStH April 1817, a grandson of the 
comedian, Charles Lee Lewes (1740-1803) 
Educated partly at Greenwich under Dr Burnev 
and partly in Jersey and Brittany, he left school 
early to enter first a notary’s office, and then 
the house of a Russian merchant. He next 
tried walking the hospitals, but could not stand 
the operating-room, so in 1838 proceeded to Ger- 
many, and remained there nearly two years 

rSlv 6 th n llf S ,an ? ua « e ’ and literature of the 

l! ls retuni t0 London he fell to 
work wilting about anything and everything as 

a Penny Encyclopaedist and Morning Chronicler 
as a contributor afterwards to a dozen more 
journals, reviews, and magazines, and as editor 

( 1851 “^), and of the Fortnightly 
(1865-66), which he himself founded. He was 
married unhappily and had children when his 

X n . eC i 1 ° n f vi , th George Eliot (q.v.) began in July 
1854 ; it ended only with his death at their house 
in Regents Park, 30th November 1878. Lewes 
was one of the best of critics and biographers * 
as a populariser of philosophy he was inferior to 
none, as a populariser of science inferior to few. 
H * 3 'Tex’, brides a tragedy and two novels 
^ , include tl,e Biographical History of 
/ JifosopAy (1845 ; recast in 3d edition of 1867 as 
The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte): 

, P r lTi ( 18 f 6) • a Li f e °f Robespierre 
(1848), Comtes Philosophy of the Sciences (1853), 

which is more than a translation ; the admirable 

i™LV. ld JP° r - ks , ofG ° ethe ( 1855 ); Seaside Studies 
li f h ynology of Common Life (1859-60); 
Mudus m Animal Life (1862); Aristotle (1864) 

Un Actors and the Art of Acting (1875); and 
Problems of Li fe and Mind (1874-79). 

a t L sw 1 ’n CECIL ? A Y’ P° c > born 1904 » educated 

o? r?if and . at Wad ham, Oxford, school- 
master at Cheltenham and elsewhere. 

Lewis, Charles George (1808-80), engraver 

after Landseer, was born at Enfield.— His brother, 

John Frederick (IS05-76), was a water-colour 

painter of animal, Spanish, and Oriental subjects. 

uA°n^ ,8ia( ? EOROEH ENRY(1833-1911 • kt lftQQ. 

® r,,n ' nal solicitor, was born at Hoi born’ 

in L r^S S i , < SlR Ge0R( ? e Cornewall (1806-63), born 
m London, was educated at Eton and Christ 

Exchequer 1855-58, Home Secretary ? 85 oni 

then WarSec.e^ry. He 3 uocee de 1 to a te'ronet' 

auaa^nssf^ ° ri , 9 \1 of the R °™nce Ban- 

omy 0 / the aZL ts m?%alogue^' fFZl 
Form of Government (1859), & c 

Edinburgh Review from 1852 to 1855 i?- 6 

^LewiR 87 M and Bagebot ’ s Library Studies ( 1879 ) 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory (‘Monk Lewis’) 

was bom in London, 9th July 1775 and ertfJiL » 

at Westminster, at Christ Church, Oxford and 

In rroi”»» ar * Wh f re he was introduced to Goethe 
1794,16 went as an attache to the Hague and 

r!!Si£fc inspir ? i ^ y Glanvill and the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, wrote Arribrosio , or the Monk ( 1795 ) the 

gruesome unclean romance which made him so 

SSSrSBSf 

Lastle Spectre (1798), The Bravo 
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and a host more of blood-and-thunder nlavs 
novels, and tales are forgotten ; but two lines^at 
least survive of one of his bkllads, A/ons! the 
Braie. In 1796 he entered parliament as a silent 
member, and in 1812 he inherited from his father 
two large estates in Jamaica. So, to better the 
condition of his slaves there, good-hearted 
lachrymose, clever little ‘Mat’ forsook the 
society of the Prince Regent, Byron, and all his 

i§ reat , fn , ends > and made the two voyages, in 
lbl5- 17 , which furnished materials for ‘his one 
leally valuable work, the posthumous Journal of 

?qoq) Pr °P ri S tor 0834 : ed. by M. Wilson, 

J«r?\ T °,o! S o ' Va cY home he died of yellow fever, 
Si 11 ";; 1S . 18 ’ ‘ s ee Life and Correspondence 
(i^O^and Birkhead’s The Talc of Terror (1921). 

CLA Af R ’ no V eliRfc » born a doctor's son 

fivlnw'r M,nn \ ,n 188.5, graduated at Yale, 
took to journalism, and won fame as a satirist of 

nSo\ IC *S ‘ f V vitb A / ain street ( 1 ^ 20 ), Babbitt 

(1922), Elmer Gantry (1927), Ann Vickers (1933) 
&c., being awarded a Nobel prize (1930). 

Leyden John, poet and orientalist, was bom 

S £ n ’ afc 1 Denhol m, Roxburghshire, 
Sept 8 , 17/5. He studied medicine, &c., at Edin- 

?' and was licensed as a preacher 
in 1798. He helped Scott to gather materials for 
ins Border Minstrelsy , especially for the essay 
on fairy superstitions. His first prose work 
was Discoveries of Europeans in Northern and 
II estern Africa (L99). His translations and 
poems m the Edinburgh Magazine attracted 
attention ; and Scenes of Infancy , descriptive oj 
1 eviotdalc was completed in 1803. In that year 
lie sailed for India as assistant-surgeon at Madras • 
was surgeon and naturalist on the survey of 
Mysore and Travancore (1804); resided for a 
time at Penang; was professor in the Bengal 
College, and afterwards judge, commissioner of 
the Court of Requests, and assay-master of the 
mint at Calcutta. Meanwhile he translated the 
Gospels into five languages. He accompanied 
Lord Minto as interpreter to Java, and died of 
fever at Batavia August 27, 1811. His ballads 
have taken a higher place than his longer poems. 

He knew thirty -four languages or dialects ; edited 
the Complaynt of Scotland (1801) ; wrote an essay 
on Indo-Chinese languages and liierature and 

VbUog.^ [in ’ by J - 

Annals aMli^See 'p ?■”?'?, r’ 1826) ’ a,ld 

Henri Jean Auguste (1815-69), historical 
painter, was born and died in Antwerp. He was 

created baron by Leopold I. in 1862. See S Iz? 
berger s Henri Leys (1885). [Lay.] 

L’Hopital, Michel de (1504-73), French states, 
man, born at Aigueperse in Auvergne, studied law 
at Toulouse and Padua, and settled as an advocate 
m Pans at thirty. In 1547-48 he represent 
Henr y II. at the Council of Trent, and then was 
in the household of the Duchess of Bern In 

iSn ilf becanie superintendent of finances, in 

r a?1Ce lor ° f France - He strove to pacify 

Cathnlif 10118 qua J rel b y staying the hand of the 
v Persecutors. After 1563 he lost ground • 

itamnes 6 Hu and retiied to his estate "ear 

in 1824 - 5 '^ r tm p ° e,na - B P 6 ecl: « s .&c.ai> I , eared 

Tam i- ' i?o 0 ^ ,ves by Villemain (new ed. 1874) 
la handler (1861), Dupr 6 -Lasale (1875-99) C T* 

Atkinson (1900), A. E. Shaw (1905). [Ld-pee-tahl] 

Lhuyd, Edward (1660-1709), Welsh antiquary. 

< 3 } 4 ' 393 AD X Greek sophist, born at 
Antioch, taught at Athens, Constantinople, and 
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Antioch. A pagan, he yet was the instructor 
and friend of St Chrysostom and St Basil. His 
orations were edited by Reiske (1791-97), his 
letters by J. C. Wolf (1788). See Lives by Petit 
(1866) and Sievers (1868). 

Llberius.born in Rome, became pope in 362, but 
was banished in 355 for refusing to confirm the 
decree against Athanasius (q.v.). In 358 he re- 
gained the papal throne. He died 24tli Sept. 866. 

Libri- Carracci, Guillaume Brutus Icilius 
Timol£on, Count (1803-69), born at Florence, 
became professor of Mathematics at Pisa. In 
1830, compromised in the Liberal movement, he 
fled to France, where he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, professor at the Sorbonne, 
inspector of public instruction, and superinten- 
dent of state libraries. He formed a splendid 
library ; but, accused in 1847 of abstracting books 
and MSS. from public collections, he fled to Eng- 
land. In his absence he was condemned (1850) to 
ten years* imprisonment. He wrote Histoire aes 
Sciences Mathematiques en Italic (1838-41), Memo ires 
de Mathbnatiqu.es et de Physique (1829), &c. He 
died at Fiesole. [Lee-bree Ka-root chee.) 

Lichtenberg, Georo Christoph (1742 -99), 
physicist and satirist, born near Darmstadt, in 
1770 became professor of Mathematics at Gottin- 
gen. He visited England, admired Garrick, and 
wrote a witty commentary on Hogarth’s plates 
(1794). See works by Grisebach (1871), Meyer 
(1886), Lau chert (1893), Bouillier (1915). 

Lick, James (1796-1876), a Californian million- 
aire, born at Fredericksburg, Penn., the founder 
of the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

Liddell, Henry George, born 6th Feb. 1811, 
from Charterhouse passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took a double first in 1833. He 
became tutor of his college, and in 1845 profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy. Head-master of West- 
minster 1846-55, he returned to Christ Church as 
dean, was vice-chancellor 1870-74, resigned the 
deanship in 1891, and died 18th Jan. 1898. The 
great Greek Lexicon (1843 ; new ed. 1925), based on 
Passow, was a joint work by him and Robert 
Scott, D.D. (1811-87), master of Balliol 1854-70, 
and then Dean of Rochester. Liddell also wrote 
a Histoi'y of Rome (1855 ; abridged as The Student's 
Pome). See Life by Thompson (1899). 

Uddon, Henry Parry, D.D., born at North 
Stoneham, Hampshire, 20th August 1829, the son 
of a naval captain, at seventeen went up from 
King’s College School, London, to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where in 1850 he graduated B.A. Or- 
dained in 1852 as senior student of Christ 
Church, from 1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, and in 1864 be- 
came a prebendary of Salisbury, in 1870 a canon 
of St Paul’s, and Ireland professor^ of Exegesis 


abandoned law for literature. His novels, which 
give realistic pictures of flsher-life in Norway 
include The Visionary (1870; trims. 1894V Til 
Pilot and his Wife( 1874; trans. 1877), One of Life's 
Slaves (1883 ; trans. 1896), and The Commodore's 
Daughters (1886 ; trans. 1892). He also wrote 
Weird Tales (trans. 1893) and comedies. [Lee,] 

Lie. Trygqve, Norwegian lawyer, bom in 1896. 
was elected Secretary -General of TJ.N.O. in 1946. 

Lieber, Francis (1800-72), writer on law, 
government, &c.» was bom in "Berlin, and filled 
chairs in Columbia, S.C., and New York. See Life 
by T. Sergeant Perry (Boston, 1882). [Lee'ber.] 

Liebermann, Max (1847-1935), painter and 
etcher, born in Berlin, won fame (first in France) 
by open-air studies and scenes of humble life. 

Liebig, Justus, Freiherr von, chemist, bom 
at Darmstadt, 12th May 1803, studied at Bonn 
and Erlangen, and in 1822 went to Paris, where 
Gay-Lussac took him into his laboratory. In 
1824 he became professor of Chemistry at Giessen, 
and in 1852 at Munich. He died 18th April 1878, 
having in 1845 been created Baron. Liebig was 
one of the most illustrious chemists of his age ; 
equally great in method and in practical applica- 
tion, he made his mark in organic chemistry, 
animal chemistry, the doctrine of alcohols, &c. 
He was the founder of agricultural chemistry, 
and a discoverer of chloroform and chloral. As 
inventor of extract of beef and prepared infant 
food his name is known throughout the world. 
By him an admirable chemical laboratory— prac. 
tically the first — was established at Giessen. Ha 
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at Oxford (till 1882). In 1866 he delivered his 
B&inpton Lectures on the Divinity of Our Lord 
(1867 ; 18th ed. 1889). He strongly opposed the 
Church Discipline Act of 1874, and as warmly 
supported Mr Gladstone’s crusade against the 
Bulgarian atrocities in 1876. In 1886 he declined 
the bishopric of Edinburgh, and in 1887 visited 
the Holy Land. Canon Liddon was the most able 
and eloquent exponent of Liberal High Church 
principles. He died suddenly at Weston-super- 
Mare, 9th Sept. 1890. An Analysis of the Eoistle 
to the Romans was published in 1893 ; his Life of 
pusey (q.v.) was edited by Johnston and Wilson. 
See his own Life by Johnston (1904). 

Lift, Jonas O&S8-1908), Norwegian novelist 
and poet, whs bom at Eker near Dr amm en, and 


UUoulGU nilU o wimvu»jw»t miu auvui/ uu 1 

portant treatises, mostly translated into English, 
were on the analysis of organic bodies (183 w ' 
Animal Chemisti'y (IM2), Organic Chemistry { 184 
Researches on Flesh and its Preparation (1847), 
Agricultural Chemistry (1855), Chemische Brief t 
(1844); besides numerous papers in scientific 
journals (317 in the Royal Society’s Transactions). 
See four volumes of his Correspondence (1884-92), 
and books by A. W. Hofmann (1876), W. A. Shen- 
stone (1895), and Vollhard (1909). {Lee-big. ] 

Liebkneoht, Wilhelm (1826-1900), social demo- 
crat, born at Giessen, for his part in the Baden 
insurrection of 1848-49 had to take refuge in 
Switzerland and England ; returned to Germany 
in 1862 ; and during a two years* imprisonment 
was elected .to the Reichstag (1874V with Bebel 
(q.v.) he edited Vorwarts.— His son Karl (1871- 
1919), a barrister, during the Great War was im- 
prisoned as an independent, anti-militarist, social 
democrat, took part in the Revolution (1918) and 
was murdered. [Leeb-k'Tiekht.) 

Llebreoht, Felix (1812-90), bom at Namslau in 
Silesia, was professor of German at Lilge 1849- 
67. He early made himself known by articles 
on the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, and by 
translations enriched with annotations. Among 
these are Basile's Pentamerone (1846), Bartaam 
und Josaphat (1847), Dunlop's Geschichte der 
Prosadichtungen (1851), and part of Gervase of 
Tilbury's OHa Impericuia (185$. [Leeb-rekht.] 

Lieven, Dorothea, Princess, nie von Ben- 
kendorf 0784-1857), early married the Russian 
diplomatist Prince Lieven (1774-1857), and from 
1837 lived mostly in Paris. See her Correspon- 
dence with Earl Grey (1891), letters from London 
0902), and Unpublished Diary 0925). _ . 

LievensH, Jan 0607-74), mat^o^TOintte and 

AtvVhR'rv hom at L&vtlen. died at Amsterdam. * 
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Llghtfoot, Hannah. See Georoe III. 

Llghtfoot, John (1002-75), Hebraist * born at 
Stoke- upon -Trent, studied at Christ’s Co\Le 

f •' and \ n l ?° became rec ^or of As ify 

Staffordshire, in 1643 of St Bartholomew’s Lon’ 

don, and in 1644 of Great Munden, Herts He 
was one of the most influential members of the 
^ estmmster Assembly, but, as an ‘ Erastian ’ 
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v auoo a preoenaary of Elv 

unhnVhl I w d * Lisht / 00fc,s cllief works were the 
unfinished Harmony of the Four Evangelists ( 1044 - 

nh^°ThTn ry np ° n *!l e Acts °f the -Apostles 

Harmony, Chronicle , and Order of 

lti°vl ZT nt - (1647); of the New (1055); 
and Hoia> Hcbraicce ct Talmud icce ( 1058 - 74 ), the 

great labour of his life. The best edition of his 

works is by Pitman, with Life (1822-25). 

Llghtfoot, Joseph Barber, Bishop of Durham 
was born at Liverpool, 13th April 1828, and from 

JW • *5$ V? 01 * Birmingham, passed in 
1847 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 

graduated in 1851 as thirteenth wrangler, senior 

classic, and Chaneellor’s medallist. Elected fellow 

orclained in 1854, he became tutor 

111 1857 » Hulsean professor of Divinity 
in 1801 canon of St Paul's in 1871, Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 
1875, and Bishop of Durham in 1879. Dr Light- 
root s influence at Cambridge was of incalculable 
importance. A supreme grammarian and textual 
critic, he gave the world admirable commentaries 

?, pi , stles to th ® Galatians (1800), Philippians 
( 1808 ), Colossians and Philemon (1875). His work 
on the Apostolic Fathers embraces only Clement 
of Rome (1SG9-77 ; new ed. 1S90) and Ignatius aiul 
Polycarp (1885 ; 2d ed. 1SS9). Other works were 

Revision of the English New Testament 

ho-ljp r an , edlfcion of Hansel's Gnostic Heresies 
|I8 • o), Leaders in the Northern Church (1890), The 
Apostolic Age (1892), Biblical Essays (1893), and 
several volumes of sermons. He contributed to 
the Journal of Philology, Smith’s Dictionaries of 
the Bible, Christian Antiquities, and Christian 
Biography, and published in the Contemporary 
Remew a crushing answer to Supernatural Re- 
ligion (reprinted 1889). The work of the Church 
Temperance Society and the White Cross Army 
was furthered by his exertions. He died at 
Bournemouth, Dec. 21, 1889, and was buried 
at Durham. See short Life by Westcott (1894). 

Ligne, Charles Joseph, Prince de (1735-1814), 
son of an imperial field-marshal whose seat was 
at Ligne near Tournai, was born at Brussels, and 
as an Austrian soldier served at Kolin, Leuthen, 
Hochkirch, and the siege of Belgrade ( 1789 ). A 
skilful diplomatist, the favourite of Maria Theresa 
and Catharine of Russia, and the friend of Frede- 
nck the Great, Voltaire, and Rousseau, he wrote 
Melanges (34 vols. 1795-1811), CEuvres Posthumes 
(1817), a Life of Prince Eugene (1S09), and Lettres 
et Pensies (1809). See monographs by Thtirheim 
(Vien 1876) and Du Bled (Par. 1890), and the 
Edinburgh Review for July 1890. [ Leen-y *.] 

Llgonler, John, Earl 0680-1770), bom at 
Castres of Huguenot parentage, escaped to 
Dublin m 1697, and from 1702 served with high 

? 7 on nC ^ 10D under Marlborough. Colonel from 
i /^0 of a splendid Irish regiment of dragoons, 
he commanded the foot at Fontenoy ( 1745 ), was 
taken prisoner at Val (1747), was made com- 

^ i n fi e ^ in ‘ ch, ! f and a vifi count (1757), an earl 
and field-marshal (1766). He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. /Usually Li'g-o-neer. 1 | 


“W S 1 Al , FOKSO Maria de, born at Naples. 
27th September 1096, forsook law to take orders. 

order W,t ^ twelv J? companions founded the 
order of Liguorians or Redemptorists. Its object 

is the religious instruction of the people and the 
reform of morality by visiting, preaching, and 
hearing confessions, under the direction of the 
parish clergy. In 1762 he became Bishop of 
bant Agata de Goti, and proved an ideal bishon • 
but he resigned in 1775, and returned to his 
order. He died 1st August 1787, and was canon- 
lsed in 1839. His works, which are very popu- 
lar, embrace divinity, casuistry, exegesis, history, 

if- 110 " la V'’ hagiography, asceticism, even poetry. 
Uis Theologia Morulis, a modification of the ‘ pro- 
babilistic system,’ is largely used in the direction 
of consciences. Monza edited his works in 7C 
vols. See Lives by Berthe (trams. 1906) and Baron 
Angot des Rotours (trails. 1910). [Lec-goo-5-ree ] 

tn^i 1 M UD ?; Ch , ang , (1823 ' 1901) > Chinese Salesman, 
took the Haulm degree in 1849. In 1853, in the 

laiping rebellion, he joined the Imperial army as 
secretary, was appointed a provincial judge, ‘and 
m 1861 governor of Kiangsu, out of which, in 
conjunction with ‘Chinese Gordon,' he drove the 
rebe s in 1803. Made an hereditary noble of the 
third class, in 1864 he was appointed Governor- 
"eneral of the Kiang provinces, and in 1872 of 
duh-Ii ami senior Grand Secretary. He founded 
the Chinese navy and promoted a native mercan- 
tile marine. On the outbreak of the war with 
Japan (1894), Li, in supreme command in Korea 
was thwarted by the incompetence, dishonesty’ 
and cowardice of inferior officers. The Chinese 
were swept out of Korea, and Li, whose policy 
was that of peace, was deprived of his honours 
and summoned to Peking. He refused to comply 
and the disastrous course of events soon coup 
{jelled the emperor to restore him to honour, 
ihrough his efforts the war was brought to a 
termination in 1895, China ceding Formosa and 
paying a war indemnity of £35,000,000. Well 
aware of the value of Western culture and in- 
d us try,, he visited Europe and America in 1896 
Intriguing with Russia, he fell in 1898. See his 
Memoirs (1913); Lives by Douglas (1895), Mrs 
Little (1903), J. O. P. Bland (1917). 

Lilburne John (c. 1614-57), Leveller or ultra, 
republican, born at Greenwich, and whipped and 
imprisoned by the Star Chamber in 1638, rose in 
the Parliamentary army to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel He became an indefatigable agitator, 
thought Cromwells republic too aristocratic, 
and demanded greater liberty of conscience and 
numerous reforms. Repeatedly imprisoned for 
his treasonable pamphlets, he died at Eltham. 

von (1844-1909), German 
Jyric poet and novelist, born at Kiel, fought in 
1866 and 1870. See Life by H. Spiero(Berl. 1913). 

Lillo, George (1693-1739), dramatist and jewel- 
ler, born in London of mixed Dutch and English 
Dissenting parentage, wrote seven plays, includ- 

ur t°sity (1736) and George Barnwell 
(1731), both tragedies edited by Sir A. W. Ward 
(1906). His Arden of Fever sham (brought out 
1759) is a weak version of the anonymous play of 
that title (1592). Among the first to put middle- 
class characters on the English stage, he influ. 
enced European drama. See Life by T. Davies 
prefixed to his Dramatic Works (1810). 

Lilly, William, astrologer, bom at Diseworth, 
Leicestershire, 1st May 1602, in 1620 went to 
London, where for seven years he served an 
ancient citizen, married his widow, and on her 
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death in 1633 came into £1000. He took up 
astrology, and soon acquired a considerable fame 
and large profits. In 1634 he obtained permission 
to search for hidden treasure in the cloisters of 
Westminster, but was driven from his midnight 
work by a storm, which he ascribes to demons. 
From 1644 till his death he annually issued his 
Merlinus Anglicus , Junior , containing vaticina- 
tions. In the Civil War he attached himself to 
the Parliamentary party as soon as it promised to 
be successful, and was rewarded with a pension. 
After the Restoration he was imprisoned for a 
little, and was reapprehended on suspicion of 
knowing something about the great fire of London 
in 1666. He died at Hersham, 9th June 1681. 
He wrote nearly a score of works on astrology. 
See his History of his Life and Times (1715). 

Lillywhite, Frederick (1792-1854), cricketer, 
famous as a round-arm bowler, was born near 
Goodwood, and bred a bricklayer. ‘ Me bowling, 
Pilch batting, and Box keeping wicket ’ was his 
definition of cricket. 

Lily, John. See Lyly. 

Lilye, or Lily, William (c. 1468-1522), classical 
grammarian, was bom at Odiham, Hampshire; 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford ; visited 
Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Italy, and learned Greek 
from refugees from Constantinople. After teach- 
ing for a while in London he was appointed 
(1512) by Dean Colet first head-master of his new 
school of St Paul’s ; this post he held till he was 
carried off by the plague. Lilye, who has good 
claims to be considered the first who taught 
Greek in London, had a hand in Colet’s Brevis • 
sima Institutio, which, as corrected by Erasmus, 
and redacted by Lilye himself, was known as 
the Eton Latin Grammar. Besides this he wrote 
Latin poems (Basel, 1518) and a volume of Latin 
verse against a rival schoolmaster (1521). 

Llmborch, Philip van (1633-1712), was preacher 
at Gouda and Amsterdam, and became in 1668 
professor in the Remonstrant or Arminian college 
at Amsterdam. Of his numerous works the 
most valuable are Institutiones Theologies Chris - 
tiance (1686; Eng. trans. 1702) and History of the 
Inquisition (trans. 1731). [cTi guttural.) 

Limousin, or Limosin, Leonard (c. 1505-77)> 
painter in enamel, flourished from 1532 to 1574 
at the French court. 

Lin'acre, Thomas, born at Canterbury about 
1460, studied at Oxford, was elected fellow of All- 
Souls’ in 1484, and went to Italy, where he learned 
Greek, and took his M.D. at Padua. About 1501 
Henry VII. made him tutor to Prince Arthur. 
As king’s physician to Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. he practised in London ; he also founded 
the Royal College of Physicians. Late in life he 
took orders. He died 20th October 1524. Linacre 
was one of the earliest champions of the New 
Learning. He trauslated several of Galen’s works 
into Latin, and wrote some grammatical treatises. 
See Life by Dr Noble Johnson (1835). 

Lincoln, Abraham, sixteenth president of the 
United States, was born near Hodgenville, Ky., 
12th February 1809, the son of a restless western 
pioneer. In 1816 his father made a new home 
in the forests of Indiana. Abraham learned the 
little that was taught in the backwoods schools, 
and was employed in farm-work until at nineteen 
he took on a flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. 
When he was twenty • one nis father removed 
to central Illinois, and the son, after a second 
voyage to New Orleans, returned to be a clerk 
In a store at New Salem, Illinois. Defeated as a 


candidate for the legislature, he purchased a 
small store, whose failure left him in debt s but 
being made village postmaster and deputy county 
surveyor, he studied law and grammar. Elected 
to the legislature in 1834, he served until 1842 
being leader of the Whigs. At Springfield, in 
1842, he married Mary Todd (1818-82). In 1846 he 
sat in congress ; but professional work was draw- 
ing him from politics when in 1854 Stephen A 
Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and reopened the question of slavery in 
the territories. The bill roused intense feeling 
throughout the North, and Douglas defended 
his position in a speech at Springfield in October 
Lincoln delivered in reply a speech which first 
fully revealed his power as a debater. He was 
then elected to the legislature. When the Re- 
publican party was organised in 1856 to oppose 
the extension of slavery Lincoln was its most 
prominent leader in Illinois, and the delegates 
of his state presented him for the vice-presidency. 
In 1858 Douglas, seeking re-election to the senate 
began a canvass of Illinois in advocacy of hli 
views of ‘ popular sovereignty.' Lincoln was also 
a candidate, and the contest, which gave Douglas 
the election, attracted the attention of the 
whole country. In May 1860 the Republican 
convention on the third ballot nominated Lin- 
coln for the presidency. The Democratic party 
were divided between Douglas and Breckinridge. 
After an exciting campaign Lincoln received 
a popular vote of 1,860,462 ; Dofiglas, 1,876,167 ; 
Breckinridge, 847,953; and Bell, 690,631. Of 
the electors Lincoln had 180; Breckinridge, 72; 
Bell, 39 ; and Douglas, 12. South Carolina now 
seceded from the Union, and with the six Gulf 
states formed, in February 1861, the Confederate 
States of America. Lincoln, at his Inaugural 
address on 4th March, declared the Union per- 
petual, argued the futility of secession, and ex- 
ressed his determination that the laws should 
e faithfully executed in all the states. On 
April 12, 1861, the Confederates began the Civil 
War by attacking Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbour. Lincoln called a special session of 
congress, summoned 76,000 militia, ordered the 
enlistment of 65,000 regulars, and proclaimed 
a blockade of the southern ports. The Con? 
federacy soon had control of eleven states, and 
put in the field 100,000 men. The first important 
battle was fought at Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 
1861, and resulted in the rout of the Union army. 
On September 22, 1862, just after McClellan's 
victory at Antietam, Lincoln proclaimed that on 
and after January 1, 1868, all slaves in states or 
parts of states then in rebellion should be free. 
On the following New-year's Day the final pro* 
clamation of emancipation was made. This 
greatest achievement of his administration, 
wrung from him by the exigencies of civil war, 
was completed by the passage (1865) of the 


b 


Thirteenth Amendment 


e Constitution, 


which he planned and urged. In July 1863 
Grant's capture of Vicksburg restored to the 
Union full control of the Mississippi River r 
while Meade's defeat of Lee at Gettysburg de- 
stroyed the last hope of the Confederates to 
transfer the seat of war north of the Potomac- 
General Grant, called to the chief command in 
March 1864, entered upon that policy of per- 
sistent attrition of the Confederate forces which 
finally brought peace. Id the Republican Con- 
vention in June Lincoln was unanimously nomi- 
nated for a second term. The Democrats 
nominated General McClellan. In November 
I Lincoln received of the popular vote 3,816,000, 
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Rnd McClellan 1,800,000 ; of the electoral votes 
Lincoln had 212, McClellan 21. In his second in- 
augural address, in March 1805, Lincoln set forth 
the profound moral significance of the war On 

W 1 T, ‘ eatr ®> Washington, he was 

shot by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died next 
morning, April 15, 1805. Lincoln was fair and 
direct in speech and action, steadfast in prin- 
ciple sympathetic, and charitable, a man of 

M a !< 5-J OI ? ,ty V absteniious ' and familiar with 
the Bible, though not a professed member of anv 

church. His fame is established as the saviour 

of his country and the liberator of a race. See 

by ( 18 , 86 ^» Herndon and Weik (1889), 

Nicolay and Hay (10 vols. 1890), Morse 0893) 
Bmns(1907), Strunsky (1914), Charnwood (1916)* 

MQ 9 ft\ n t 19 | 5) .’ San dburg (1926, 1939), Beveridge 
(1Q28), Ludwig (trans. 1932), and the synthetic 
autobiography compiled by Stephenson (1927) 

(1733-1810), born at Hing- 
^ass., in 1776 reinforced Washington after 
the defeat on Long Island ; in 1777 was appointed 
major-general ; in August received command of 
the southern department; and inl780 was besieged 
by Clinton in Charleston, and compelled to cap. 
itulate. He took part in the siege of York town! 
and was secretary of war 1781 - 84 . 

Lind, Jenny. See Goldschmidt, Madame. 

Ltadau Paul (1839-1919), born at Magde- 
edited and founded Die Gegenxoart and Nord 

W ^i?*£? k8 °J trav<3l > Av * Venetien 
A £< 0 Pa ™ (1865), and A us der Neuen Welt 
(1884)- His critical skill is shown in his Harm, - 

H MV? 1 *? f\ 67 °h k i ^ rar \ sche Kucksichtslosigkeitcn 

^ (1875 - 78 )* and Aufsdtle 

J1875). But he is better known as a writer of 
plays and novels; the most successful of the 
former was perhaps Mama und Magdalena. The 
novels include llerr und Frau Bewer (1882) Too- 
genburg( 1883), Mayo (1884). Berlin (1886-87). Im 

(1889), and Die Gehilfin (1894).— His 
brother. Rudolf (1829-1910). author and diplo- 
matist, wrote travels, novels, &c. 

Iandbergh, Charles Augustus. American avi- 

?*?*• P *9? 2. m ade the first solo non-stop 
trans-Atlantic flight (New York-Paris) in 1927. 
Lindemann. See Cher well 

p,ss*rs sjsMg® 

A^noini rf U « h ° r f 0f ? rchard aild Kitchen GardeZ 

professor of Botany in University College, London! 
Lindsay. See Crawford. 

Lindsay, Sir David. See Lyndsay. 

Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel (1879-1931) born 
?* In *’ tram Ped in America, trading 

rhymes for hospitality. His irrepres? 
sible spirits appear in The Congo ( 1914 ). ^ 

Lindsay, Robert. See Pitscottie. 

Ling, Pehr Henrik (1776-1839), Swedish nnpt- 
and teacher of gymnastics. h h *** 

riSSK? 1 at W > nch “ter, 5th Feb- 

to fhA 1 ,c P arenfcs » was sent in 1782 
m a j nfl S S°^ e 6® Houai, where he re- 

manned till the Revolution. He went with tho 

m>l U T?n eS v° the colle S 0 established at Crookhall 
2?, Durham, and afterwards at Ushaw, becoming 

?, nd F ofessor of Philosophy. In 
1795 Re received priest's orders, and in 1811 ac“ 
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cepted the mission of Hornbv near T 
declining the offer of a cSff’at ^ MaynS 
fourteen years later of a cardinal’s w ’ 
1821 he obtained his doctorate from Pius VII 
If * ^received a crown pension of £30o’ 
^® 7 ^ ed 17t h July 1851. His Antiquity of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the pioneer of 
what became the labour of his life-a History 

*2 16S8 u < 1819 ' 30 J new ed. 1915). 
3 his attracted much attention ; it was fiercely 

assailed in the Edinburgh; but Lingard by his 

fnS.vfo In creased his reputation as a candid and 
judicious Catholic scholar. See his Life and 
Letters by M. Haile and E. Bonney (1911). 

IT' ? RIC ’ hovn in Orkn0 y ^ 1899, edu- 
cated at Aberdeen, wrote Poet's Pub (1929) Juan 

in America (1931), Magnus Merriman ( 1934 ) 

Linley, Thomas (1732-95), born at Wells 

T a » d con ducted concerts at Bath! 

in 1775 his son-in-law Sheridan induced him to 

KL h “ C0I,d ® °P®ra The Duenna to music. In 
17,6 they and Ford bought Garrick’s share of 
Drury Lane Theatre. During the next fifteen 
years Linley was its musical director, composing 
songs, operas, &c.— Of his sons, Thom as (1756-78) 
a friend of Mozart, possessed real musical genius 
and William (1767-1835) composed glees, songs’ 
? C * m!' 3 beautifl, l, gifted daughters, Elizabeth 

o NN o ( U? 4 ^ 92) V ? , l )ger ’ married Sheridan (q.v.). 
See C. Black s Ltnleys of Bath (1911 ; new ed. 1926) 

Linnaus, or Linn£, Carl, founder of modern 
botany was born the son of the parish clergy- 

?707 °Inf?H hU i 1 - t ^ ill *.^ >uth Sweden » 23d May 
i 7 ?n »t nd tlld,ed afc Ll,,,d and Uppsala. In 
1730 lie was appointed assistant to the nro- 

fessor of botany in Uppsala. An exploring trio 

through Swedish Lapland produced 1 his FZom 

Lapponica (173/). Then followed a journey of 

173^38 hft X wn 0rat,0 TT fcl ii rOU f h Daleca rlia ; and in 
1/35-38 he was m Holland, mainly at Leyden 

working at botany and arranging gardens Mean! 

visit0d E,l 8 lai ^ and Paris, and pub- 
lished Systema Naturae Fundamenta Botanica 
Genera Plantarum , Critica Botanica , in which he 
expounded his system of classification, based 

w C ,araC ^ n f tics » lon 6 the dominant 

imhn in ^P r t ct,sed as a physician in Stock- 
holm, in 1742 became professor of Botany at 

Uppsala, and greatly increased the fame of the 

university. In 1745-46 he published Flora Suecica 

and Fauna Suecica ; in 1751 Philosophia Botanica; 

?, *!•« 17 ^ 3 s P e f ies Plantarum, insisting on tlie 

identification of plants by a second or trivial 
name in addition to the generic name. He was 
ennoWed in 1757, and died 10th Jan. 1778. See 
Life E, of.T. M. Fries (Eng. adaptation by Jack- 
son, 1923), who also edited his Correspondence. 

Linnell, John (1792-1882), artist, was born in 
London, and studied at the Royal Academy. He 
painted portraits of Blake, Malthus, Whately, 
Peel, Carlyle, &c. His landscapes were mostly 
Surrey scenes. See Life by A. T. Story (1892). 

Lins oho ten, Jan Huygen van(1563-1611), born 
at Haarlem, wrote V oyages into the East and West 
Indus (trans. 1598). 

LinskiU, Mary (1840-91), born at Whitby, 
apprenticed to a milliner, took to novel- writing. 

Linton, Sir James Dromoole (1840- 19KB 
Pam tec born in London, laboured with success 
to elevate the status of painting in water-colours 
f" 1 'Reorganised the Royal Institute of Painters 
j i Water-colours. Its first president 1884-99 

knighSd. reaPI> ° infced in 1909 * In 1885 he wa * 
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Linton, William (1791-1876), painter of classic 
landscapes, born at Liverpool, died in London. 

Linton, William James (1812-98), wood-en- 
crraver, born in London, did some of Ins finest 
work for the Illustrated London Nevis. In 1867 he 
went out to the United States, and settled at New 
Haven, Conn. A zealous Chartist, he wrote itie 
Plaint of Freedom (1852), Claribel and other Poems 
(1865), Hints on Wood- engraving (1879), Lnfe of 
Thomas Paine (1879), A Manual offoodrengravxng 
(1884), Poems and Translations (1889), The Masters 
of Wood-engraving (1890), and a Life of Whittier 
(1893). See his Memories (1895). — His wife, Eliza 
Lynn, born at Keswick, 10th Feb. 1822, had pub- 
lished her first novel a dozen years before their 
marriage in 1858. Together they prepared a 
volume on The Lake Country (1864), he furnishing 
the illustrations. In 1867 they separated. She 
died 14th July 1898. Mrs Lynn Linton s numer- 
ous novels included Patricia Kemball 0^^) ana 
The One Too Many (1894) ; Joshua Davidson (1872) 
and Christopher Kirkland (1885) are of more serious 
purpose. Her 4 Girl of the Period ’ articles m the 
Saturday were collected in 1883. See her My 
Literary Life (1899), and Life by Layard (1901). 

Linwood, Mary (1755-1845), worker of worsted- 
work pictures and musical composer, was born at 
Birmingham, and died at Leicester. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, 4 Lippo Lippi' (c. 1406-69), 
religions painter, was born in Florence. His 
greatest work was on the choir walls of Prato 
cathedral ; and he was working in the cathedral at 
Spoleto when he died. See books by Strutt (1901), 

Konody(19U).— His son, Filippino Lippi (c. 1458- 

1504). painted celebrated frescoes in Florence and 
Borne. Easel pictures by him are 4 The Virgin and 
Saints,' ‘The Adoration of the Magi, and The 
Vision of St Francis.' See work by Konody (1905), 
and J. B. Supino’s Les Deux Lippi (2d ed. 1904). 

Lippincott, Joshua Ballinger (1813-86), 
born in Burlington, N.J., had charge of a book- 
seller’s business in Philadelphia 1634-36, and 
then founded his well-known publishing firm. 
IAppincott's Magazine dates from 1868. 

Llpsius, Justus, or Joest Lips (1547-1606), a 
great classical scholar of Louvain, who was suc- 
cessively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and once 
more Catholic. See French Lives of him by Gales- 
loot (1877) and Amiel (1884). 

Llpsius, Richard Adelbert, German theo- 
logian, bom at Gera, February 14, 1830, studied 
at Leipzig, was called to a chair at Vienna in 1861, 
at Kiel in 1865, and at Jena in 1871, and died 19tli 
August 1892. In 1875 he founded the Jahrbucher 
fur Protest. Theologie. Among his works ar eGlaube 
und Lehre (1871), a book on the legend of Peter at 
Rome (1872), a manual of dogmatics (1876), Die 


His brother, Justus -oi V V • 

1869 became professor of Classical Philology 

at Leipzig, and edited the De Corona of Demos- 

thenes (1876), &c.— Their sister Marie (1837- 

1927) made valuable contributions to inusio ana 

its history. 

Liscow, Christian (1701-60), German satirist. 

Lisle, Alicia (c. 1614-85), the widow of one of 
Cromwell's lords, was beheaded at Winchester 
for sheltering a rebel fugitive from Sedgemoor. 
At Charles I.’s execution she had said that her 
'blood leaped within her to see the tyrant fall. 

Llfile. 8 ee Rotjget de Lisle. 

List. Friedrich (1789-1846'), a German poUU- 


cal economist, a disciple of Adam Smith, was 
born at Reutlingen. See Lives by Goldschmidt 
(Berl. 1878), Jen tsch (1901), MissM.E. Hirst(1909), 
Lister, Joseph, Lord, bom 5th April 1827, was 
the second son of the microscopist, Joseph Jack- 
son Lister, F.R.S. (1786-1869), of Upton, Essex. 

He graduated at London University in arts (1847) 
and medicine (1852), and became F.R.C.8. (1852) 
and F.R.C.S.E. (1855), after being house-surgeon 
to Syme, whose daughter he married in 1856. He 
was successively lecturer on surgery, Edinburgh • 
regius professor of Surgery, Glasgow ; professor of 
Clinical Surgery, Edinburgh (1869), of Clinical 
Surgery, King’s College Hospital, London (1877— 

93) ; President of the Royal Society (1895-1900). 

In addition to important observations on the 
coagulation of the blood, inflammation, &c., his 
great work was the introduction (I860) of the 
antiseptic system, which revolutionised modern 
surgery. He was president of the British Associa- 
tion in 1896. Made a baronet iu 1883, & baron in 
1897, O.M. in 1902, he died 10th Feb. 1912. See 
Lives by Godlee (1917 ; rev. 1924), Thompson (1934). 

Lister, Thomas Henry (1800-42). from 1886 
the first registrar - general, published Granby 
(1826) and five other novels, a tragedy, &c. 

Liston, John (1776-1846), low comedian, played 
from 1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
and the Olympic. ‘Paul Pry’ (1825) was his 
best creation. He was bom and died in London. 

Liston, Robert, surgeon, bom at Ecclesm&ch&u 
manse, Linlithgow, 28th Oct. 1794, studied at 
Edinburgh and London, and settled in Edinburgh 
in 1818 as lecturer on surgery and anatomy. His 
surgical skill soon won him a European reputa- 
tion ; in 1835 he became professor of Clinical 
Surgery at University College, London. He died 
7th Dec. 1847. His chief works are Elements o) 
Surgery (1831) and Practical Surgery (1837). 

Liszt, Franz, was born at Raiding near Oeden< 
burg in Hungary, October 22, 1811. At nine h« 
played in public, and was sent to study at Vienna. 
He afterwards went to Paris, studied and played 
there. He next made a tour to Vienna, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Strasburg ; visited England thrice 
(1824-27) ; in 1831 heard Paganini, and was fired 
by the resolve to become the Paganini of the 
piano. He became intimate with most of the 
great litterateurs then in Paris, and from 1885 to 
1845 lived with the Comtesse d’Agoult (q.v.). In 
1849, at the height of popularity, lie retired to 
Weimar to direct the opera and concerts, to com- 
pose and teach. Here he brought out Waguer’s 
Lohengrin and Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini; and 
Weimar became the musical centre of Germany. 
In 1S61 he resigued his appointment, and his 
life was subsequently divided mainly between 
Weimar, Rome, and Budapest. In 1865 lie re- 
ceived minor orders in the Church of Rome, and 
was known as AbbA His visit to London in 
1886 was a triumphal progress. He died at 
Bayreuth, July 81, 1886, and there is buried. As 
a pianist Liszt was unapproachable. His supreme 
command of technique was forgotten by hearers 
in admiration of the poetic qualities of his play- 
ing His literary works on music include mono- 
graphs on Chopin and Franz, and the music of 
the Gypsies. Some of his transcriptions for the 
piano are considered the finest ever made; ms 
Hungarian rhapsodies are marvellous. His piano- 
forte works are of enormous number. All n|S 
original works have a very distinct, sometimes a 
very strange, individuality* In bis twelvASY™* 
phonic poems he created a new form of oxenest 
music. One or two masses the ‘Legend of 
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Elizabeth, and a few other works, embodv his 
religious aspirations. See his Letters (trans irq* . 

& ;s Si 
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— ''•■••in 

Lithgow, Wbium;^^^ 
had already visited the Shetlands, Bohemia Swlfr 

Poland. In his last journey (1619 — 91 

; r t nd , h \ was siized 6 L ( a 'spyWaC 

nm d h^ )rtl ! red ‘ At London Gondomar, the Spanish 
SHfS Sa fc° r * P^ 0lni . sed him reparation, but con- 

J 1,nse L f Wlth promising. So Li throw 
assaulted, or by another account was assaulted 

WM h clant n iiito ^ g ’ S M ant i e r 0,,1 « for which he 
was clapt into the Marshalsea. He died at 

Lanark, perhaps in 1645. His interesting Ra re 

^ventures and Paineful Peregrinations waf pub' 

ished in a complete form in 1632 (new ed. 1906) 

incompletely in 1614. Besides he wrote The 

S Pn?™<°/ Breda -(1637), Siege of Newcastle (1645), 
Poems fed. by Maidment, 1863), &c. ’ 

Little, Thomas. See Moore. 

Little, William John Knox-, an eloquent High 
Church preacher, born in 1839 at Stewarts town 
Co. Tyrone, graduated from Trinity, Cambridge’ 
and in 1881 became a canon of Worcester, in 1902 
sub-dean. He died 3d February 1918. 

D.C.L. (1833-90), born in Dublin, a Ritualistic 

umi yi , na,l i fr0,r ? ! ? 5 o resident in London, who 
"rote much against Romanism. 

Littleton Adam (1627-94), compiler of a Latin 

in ifi72 a h y (16<3) ’ w ? s 5° rn at Halesowen, and 
in 1674 became a prebendary of Westminster. 

Littleton or Lyttleton, Sir Thomas ( 1402- 
ol), jurist, born at Frankley House, Bromsgrove 

b a i 4 r ^°i r n e i r 4 ?« C -° V . entry r in 1450 > kin 8 s sergeant 

A 46 r °, f co,mnon P leas > and in 
14/5 a kmght of the Bath. His reputation rests 

on Ins treatise on Tenures, written in law French, 
hrst Printed at London (? 1481), and done into 
English about 1500. It was the text that Coke 
(q.v ) commented on in his Coke upon Littleton. 

Litton, Majue (1847-84), an actress, famous in 
old comedy, was a native of Derbyshire, her real 
name Lowe, and married a Mr Wybrow Robertson. 

““v £ f u XIMILIKN Pa ul Smile, born in 
Paris, 1st February 1801, from medicine turned 
to philology. His translation of Hippocrates 
(q.v.) procured his election in 1839 to the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions. He fought on the barri- 

Trft m xr 1 ?. 30, , was one of the Principal editors 
of the National down to 1851, and became an 

enthusiasts Comtist. La Poisie Homerique et 
l Ancienne Poisie Franchise (1847) was an attempt 
to render book i. of the Iliad in the style of the 
Trouv&res. In 1854 Littre became editor of the 
Journal des Savants. His splendid Dictionnaire de 
laLangue Frangaise (1863-72 ; supplement, 1878) 
did not prevent the Academy in 1863 from rejecting 
its author, whom Bishop Dupanloup denounced 
as holding impious doctrines. In 1871 Gambetta 
appomtedhim professorof Historyand Geography 
at the Ecole Polytechnique ; he was chosen repre- 
sentative of the Seine department in the National 
Assembly; and in December 1871 the Academy at 
last admitted him. He died 2d June ISSl. Other 


(1862) Paroles de Philosophic Positive ( 
Auguste Comte et la Philosophic Positive fin? ’ 
Auguste Comte et Stuart Mill n m ill . 1803), 


vunts de Philosophic Positive (1 

(lS6^ C r d ( m ^ See Sainte-Beuve’s Notice 
(186 3 ), and houveaux Luiulis (vol. v.) ; Caro Littre 

et U Positivisme (1883) ; and Pasteur’s discourse. 

Llutprand, or Luitprand (c. 922-72), was born 

of a Longobard family in Italy passed Z 

the service of Berengar, king of Italy to that of 

the Emperor Otto I. Otto" made him Bishop 

rvv, Cl f eil f 0,,a ’ , and sent In,n on an embassy to 
tory fro A ’ treats ofhis 0 

rZl^Jt 0 : 964 :- a,Kl {*? tegationc Constantino- 
po itand is a satire on the Greek court. See his 

WO jA S * ed ’ Decker (1915); trans. Wright ( 1999 ^ 

and books by Kopke(lS42) and Baldes?h?(l 889 ). ' 

Livens. See Lievensz. 

np Li «,T e f P °° 1, Robe ? t Banks Jenkinson. Earl 
of statesman, was born 7tli June 1770, the son 

t i e v ,ir f t pari 0 • 27-1808). He was educated at 
the Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 

A Wu ti i'rV ", 1791 as ,ne,nber for Rye. 

h, i®5ii 'V‘ Llberal ldeas on trade and finance, 
}'? 4 be becan J© a member of the India Board 
and in 1801 as Foreign Secretary negotiated the 

unpopular treaty of Amiens. In 1803 lie was 
createtJ Lord Hawkesbury and on Pitt’s return 
to power lie went to the Home Office. On the 

f ion* * ^ P *tt he dedined to form an administra- 
Lon. In 180< he again took the Home Office 
and next year succeeded his father as Earl oi 

I, ir PerCe \ a l' S ministr y Of 1809 he was 
Secretary for War and the Colonies. In 1812 he 

formed an administration which lasted for nearly 

tl Pni ai y 1 arS A P-' 6 at . ti , tude of tlie government 
to Poland Austria, Italy, and Naples, coercive 

measures at home, and an increase in the duty on 

corn were regarded as reactionary. Lord Liver- 

?nnLVrrv f w V a *F ree Trader > and ultimately 
sought to liberalise the tariff. Notwithstanding 

the blunder of the sinking fund, his financial 

policy generally was sound, enlightened, and 

economical. He united the old and the new 

Tones at a critical period. In Feb. 1827 he was 

S Ck d V1 Fff le 5 and died 4th December 
1S2S. See Life by C. D. Yonge (3 vols. 1868). 

Livingston, an American family, descended 
irom tlie fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian of Mary 

Queen of Scots, and from his grandson, John 
Livingstone (1603 - 72), minister of Ancrum, 
banished for refusing the oath of allegiance to 
Charles II., and from 1663 pastor of the Scots 
kirk at Rotterdam. His son Robert (1654-1725) 
went to America in 1673, settled at Albany, and 
received a grant of a vast tract of land. One 
of his grandsons, Philip (1716-78), signed the 
Declaration of Independence ; another, William 
(1723-90), was the first and able governor of New 
Jersey 1776-90.— Robert R. Livingston, great- 
grandson of the first Robert, was bom in New 
York, 27th November 1746, and admitted to the 

b ?ii! n Sent to congress in 1775, he was one 

of the five charged with drawing up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and till 1801 was chancellor 
of New York state. As minister plenipotentiary 
at Paris he negotiated the cession of Louisiana. 

He enabled Fulton to construct his first steamer, 
and introduced in America the use of sulphate of 
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lime as a manure, and the merino sheep. He 
died 20th February 1818. See Life by F. De 
Peyster (1870). — Edward Livinoston, also a 

? reat-grandson of the first Robert, was born at 
Jlermont, N.Y., 26th May 1704, and called to the 
bar in 1785. He sat in congress from 1795 to 1801, 
when he became U.S. district attorney for New 
York, and mayor of New York ; but in 1803, owing 
to a subordinate’s misappropriations, he found 
himself in debt to the federal government. He 
handed over his property to his creditors, and in 
1804 settled in New Orleans, where he obtained 
lucrative practice at the bar. During the second 
war with England he was aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Jackson ; and 1822-29 he represented New Orleans 
in congress. In 1823-24 he systematised the civil 
code of Louisiana. His criminal code was com- 
pleted, but not directly adopted. Livingston 
was elected in 1829 to the senate, and in 1831 
appointed secretary of state. In 1833 he went to 
France as plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck, 
N.Y., 23d May 1836. See Life by Hunt (1864). 

Livingstone, David, missionary and traveller, 
was born at Low Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 19th 
March 1813, and from ten till twenty -four years 
of age was a worker in a cotton - factory there. 

A pamphlet by Karl Gutzlaff kindled the de- 
sire to become a missionary ; and he resolved to 
qualify himself in medicine. Having completed 
his studies in London, prevented by war from 
carrying out his wish to work in China, he was 
attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat ; and, ordained 
under the London Missionary Society in Novem- 
ber 1840, reached Simon's Bay 11th March 1841, 
Kuruman 31st July, and for several years laboured 
in Bechuanaland. Repulsed by the Boers in an 
effort to plant native missionaries in the Trans- 
vaal, he travelled northward, discovered Lake 
Ngaml, and determined to open trade routes 
east and west. The journey occupied from 
June 1852 to May 1860, when he arrived at Quili- 
mane. It wa9 accomplished with a mere handful 
of followers, amid sicknesses, perils, and difficulties 
without number. But a vast amount of valuable 
information was gathered respecting the country, 
its products, and the native tribes. Not the 
least among his discoveries was the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi. He was welcomed home 
with extraordinary enthusiasm. During the 
fifteen months spent In England and Scotland 
he published his Missionary Travels (1857), and 
having severed his connection with the London 
Missionary Society in order to be free to under- 
take future explorations, was appointed by govern- 
ment chief of an expedition for exploring the Zam- 
bezi. Setting out in March 1858, he explored the 
Zambezi, Shir6, and Rovuma ; discovered Lakes 
Shlrwa and Nyasa, and came to the conclusion 
that Lake Nyasa and its neighbourhood was the 
best field for commercial and missionary opera- 
tions, though he was hampered by the Portuguese 
authorities, and by the discovery that the slave- 
trade was extending in the district. His wife, 
Mary, Moffat's daughter, whom he had married 
in 1844, died 27th April 1802, and was buried at 
Shupanga. The expedition was recalled in July 
1803. At this own cost he now journeyed a 
hundred miles westward from Lake Nyasa ; then 
hlmBelf navigated his little steamer to Bombay ; 
and returned to England, 23rd July 1804. His 
second book, The Zambesi and its Tributaries 
(1805), was designed to expose the Portuguese 
slave-traders, and to find means of establishing a 
settlement for missions and commerce near the 
head of the Rovuma. A proposal was made to 
him by the Royal Geographical Society to return 
to Afnca and settle a disputed question regarding 


the watershed of central Africa and the sources of 
the Nile. In March 1860 he started from Zanzi- 
bar, pressed westward amid innumerable hard- 
ships, and in 1867-08 discovered Lakes Mweru and 
Bangweulu. Obliged to return for rest to IJJIji 
he struck westward again as far as the river 
Lualaba, thinking It might be the Nile, but for 
from certain that it was not, what it proved after- 
wards to be, the Congo. On his return after 
severe illnesB to Ujijl, Livingstone was found there 
by Stanley (q.v.), sent to look for him by the New 
York Herald. Determined to solve the problem, 
he returned to Bangweulu, but fell into wretched 
health, and in Old Chitambo (now in Rhodesia), 
on the morning of 1st May 1873, he was found by 
his attendants, dead. His faithful people em- 
balmed his body, and carried it to the coast. It 
was conveyed to England, and on 18th April 1874 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Livingstone's 
Last Journal8 t brought down to within & few days 
of his death, were published in 1874. See Blaikle's 
Personal Life of David Livingstone (1880), Lives 
by Thomas Hughes (1889), R. J. Campbell (1929), 
Macnalr (1940), and Sir H. H. Johnston’s Living- 
stone and the Exploration of Central Africa 
(1891). 


Livius. See Livy. 

Livius Androni'cus, the father of Roman 
dramatic and epic poetry, was a Greek by birth, 
probably a native of Tarentum, and was carried 
a slave to Rome in 272 b.c., but afterwards liber- 
ated by his master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote tragedies, 
comedies, and hymns after Greek models. Only 
fragments are extant (ed. by L. MUUer, 1885). 

Livy. Titus Livius (59 B.C.-17 a.d.) was born 
at Patavium (Padua), of a noble and wealthy 
family, and on coming to Rome was admitted 
to the court of Augustus. He never flattered 
the emperor, but avowed his preference for a 
republic. He praised Brutus and Cassius, 
sympathised with Pompey, and stigmatised 
Cicero, an accessory to the murder of Csesar, 
as having got from Antony’s bravoes only his 
deserts. Of the great Caesar himself he doubted 
whether he was more of a curse or a blessing 
to the commonwealth. Such friendship as they 
had for each other Livy and Augustus never lost 
Livy died at his native Patavium. His history 
of Rome from her foundation to the death of 
Drusus, 9 b.c., comprised 142 books, of which 
those from the 11th to the 20th, and from the 
46th to the 142d, have been lost. Of the 86 that 
remain the 41st and 43d are imperfect. The 
‘ periochae,’ or summaries of the contents of each 
book, composed in the wane of Roman literature, 
to catalogue names and events for rhetorical 
purposes, have all, however, come down to us, 
except those of books 186 and 187. But what has 
been spared is more than enough to confirm in 
modern days the judgment of antiquity which 
places Livy in the forefront of Latin writers. 
His impartiality is not less a note of his work 
than his veneration for the good, the generous, 
the heroio in man. His style is as nearly per- 
fect as is compatible with nis ideal of the his- 
torian. For investigation of facts he did not go 
far afield. Accepting hiBtory as fine art rather 
than as science, he was content to take his 
authorities as he found them, and where they 
differed was guided by taste or predilection. 
Gronovius, Drakanborch, Ruddiman, Mad Jig, 
Alschefski, Weissenborn, Luclis, MUller, and Zip. 
gerle purified Livy’s text, also critically edited by 
Conway and Walters (191* seq.y. See edition 
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With trails, by Foster (1910 et eeq.), and Philemon 
Holland’s fine Elizabethan English trans. (1600). 

Llzars, John (c. 1787-1860), an Edinburgh 
surgeon, brother of the Wilkie-like painter and 
engraver, William Home Lizars (1788-1859). 
Originally Liz'zerz, modified to Li-zahrz'.] 

Llandaff, Lord. See Matthews. 

Llewelyn the Great, Prince of Wales, suc- 
cessfully maintained his independence against 
King John and Henry III. He died, a Cistercian, 
at Aberconway, 11th April 1240.— His grandson, 
Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, the opponent of Edward 
I-» was slain near Builth, 11th December 1282. 

Llorente, Joan Antonio (1756-1823), born at 
Rincon del Soto near Calahorra, took orders early, 
became vicar-general in 1782, agent of the In- 
quisition at Logroiio in 1785, and secretary to the 
Inquisition in 1789. In 1800 he was made canon 
of Toledo. King Joseph gave him sundry posts ; 
and in 1809. when the Inquisition was suppressed, 
placed all its archives in his hands that he might 
write its history. After the battle of Vitoria he 
went to Paris, and there the Histoire Critique de 
VInquisition d’Espagne came out in 1817-18. Its 
value was recognised at once, but it provoked 
bitter feeling, to which Llorente added in 1822 
by his Portrait Politique des Papes; and at the 
Instance of the clerical party he was ordered to 
quit France. He died at Madrid. He wrote an 
autobiography and works on the Basque fueros 
and on Gil Bias (1822). [ Lyo-ren 1 tay . ] 

r». CH n LES P 75 - 1 , 839 ). Poet,’ tlio friend of 
Coleridge and Lamb, was bom of Quaker parent- 

age at Birmingham, about 1811 began to become 

deranged, and died in an asylum near Versailles. 

Lloyd, David (1635-92), Welsh clergyman and 
biographer, State Worthies his best-known book. 

tbe Lo,1 don coffee-house 
keeper m 1688-1726, after whom is named ‘Lloyd’s ’ 

77^ d i^ E S WA ^ D ( 181 Sr 90 >» founder in 1842 of 
Lloyds Weekly, born at Thornton Heath, Surrey 

known hi Han^r * tenor, best 

Known in Handel, was born in London. 

ueobxjb (1945), a Welshman, born In Manchester 

a ? it 80l 1 id i? r * 8at Carnarvon a s^an 

advanced Liberal from 1890, In 1905-8 was 
President of the Board of Trade in 1008 ^^ 

? xche ? ue r. 1 He took charge of 
the Old Age Pensions Act (19081 the Hatinnoi 

of S 1909 ^ 1 0 A wh 1 0 1 1) *, an . < ? th 'e “omen tou? budget 

J^ 08 . 6 re J ec tion by the Lords led to 

^qii T l t l 0nal r C S 8 I 8 f nd the Par liament Act of 
1911. Minister of Munitions (1915-16) and War 

Secretary (1916), he superseded Mr Asquith 

m Coalition Prime Minister (1916-22), saw the 

eDd * and was one of the 4 Big Four * in 
the Peace negotiations. He conceded the Irish 
Free State (1921). The Liberal split was never 
completely hailed, and the party hardly survived 
the election of 1922. Mr Lloyd George cr^llfiv 
™ ed 0ut of Politics. An earl for three months, he 

» en °ugh to take his seat. He 
published War Memoirs In 1933-36. 

^Llywareh H$n, Welsh poet, flourished about! 

Lobatoheffsky, Nicholas (1793-1856), founder 
H^° n ^ Uclldean 8 eomet ^ born a t Makariev 

died professor at Kazan. ’ 

Lobo, Francisco Rodrigues (c. 1580-1622) 

afc LeWa * ^rote Prima- 
0the i rema rkable prose pastorals 
and verse, and was drowned in the Tagus 


jRR P N1M0 (1593-1678), a Jesuit traveller, 
born at Lisbon, went to India in 1621, and was 
superintendent of missions in Abyssinia, 1625-34. 

Lochiel. See Cameron (Sir Ewen). 

* Loo H e ;??P T V born at Wrington, Somerset, 29th 
August 1632, the son of a country attorney, from 
Westminster passed in 1652 to Christ Church, 
Uxlord. For a time he lectured as a college tutor 
Experiments in medicine show his Inductive bent. 
Before 1666 he was in a sort of amateur practice 
ln y. x f ord » although he never took a degree in 
medicine ; and problems of society, the relations 

Si,t C v^f Ch i? nd st ^’ and above all the right and 
duty of religious toleration largely exercised him. 
He spent the winter of 1665 in Germany. Medical 
• practice brought him into connection with Lord 
Ashley, soon after first Earl of Shaftesbury (a.v ) • 
and next year Locke became his confidential 

?A 7 r , et ? ry -^ A raunioi Y °f friends, meeting in 1670- 
i • , e discussion of problems social and 
theological welcomed Locke’s suggestion that 
they should first settle what questions the human 
understanding was or was not fitted to deal with. 
11 ns problem, undertaken by Locke himself, 
occupied his best energies for seventeen years 
and issued in 1690 in the famous Essay Con* 
cerning Human V nder standing. In 1672, when 
bhaftesbury became Chancellor, Locke was made 
becretary to the Board of Trade. The fall of 
Shaftesbury permitted Locke three years later lo 
retire to France, where he lived till 1679, when 

Af e tp r r t t l i rned £ « 0I \ d0n and t0 Shaftesbury. But 

fimw 1 !.? 6ar - S fllg V* 10 Holland >n 1682, Locke, 
under suspicion as his confidant, became for five 

Lhnhnrrtfa nH }* JS olla " d - Hi * friendship with 

d L /?i C « c stren gthened his theologi- 
cal liberalism. 3 he Revolution of 1688-89 opened 

fp r b,s return. In February 1689 lw 

rnnflTnT 1 f he ?i 0st °f ambassador at Brandenburg, 
contented with a Commissionership of Appeals. 

An Lpistola de lolerantia (1689) was his first 

appearance as author, published anonymously 

wni?° lla £ d ’ ? Ild tranf? lated into English by 
llliam Popple. A treatise, also anonymous, 
on Civil Government followed early in 1690 ; and 

Human Understanding in 

Ft T 1091 Locke lived mostly at 
Oates in Essex, the country-seat of Sir Francis 

Masham. Questions of economics and the 

and^Tfio** ^Th 6 S ^ ecta of tractates in 1691 
?AQ 5 1 T 5, Thoughts on Education came out in 

jf 7 } th® anonymous Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity (1695) Locke tried to recall Christianity 
original simplicity ; and he left Com- 
mentaries on St Pauls Epistles. In 1696 he 
became a Commissioner of the Board of Trade 

fvi h «®i ?i - t ,ie , Es ? ay ’ in 3694 > 1G95 » and 1700, 

with additional chapters and defences of its 
philosophy vindications of his letter on tolera- 
tion and the Beasonableness of Christianity, and 
the tractate on the Conduct of the Understanding 
kept him busy ; on 28th October 1704 he died at 
Oates, and was buried in High Laver church, 
ine essence of Locke’s Essay is its proof that 
Knowledge cannot be consciously innate in each 
but must be in all cases a gradual growth, 
dependent on fallible experience. The standard 
ed.tmn of the Essay , with prolegomena, life T c 

Leih^Va b v Fraser (2 vols. 1894).’ See 

Leibniz s Nouveaux Essais (1765), Cousin’s Lectures 

Bourne (2 vols. 1876), Fowler’s 
Locke ^1880), Campbell Fraser’s Locke (1890) and 
Sorle/s English Philosophy (1920). U aud 
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Looker-Lampson, Frederick (1821-95), came 
of naval ancestry, and from Mincing Lane and 
Somerset House passed to the Admiralty, where he 
became the trusted confidant of three First Lords. 
London Lyrics (1857) revealed him as a writer of 
bright and clever vers de sociktk ; later books were 
Lyra Elegantiarum (1867) and Patchwork (1879). 

In 1850 he married Charlotte (d. 1872), daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Elgin ; and in 1874 Hannah 
(d. 1915), only daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson, 
whose name he adaed to his own. See his My 
Confidences (1896), and Life by Birrell (1920). 

Lockhart, Georoe (1673-1731), of Carnwath, 
Lanarkshire, from 1702 a Jacobite M.P., was 
killed in a duel. See the Lockhart Papers (1817). 

Loc kha rt, John Gibson, born at Cambusnethan 
manse, near Wishaw, 14th July 1794, spent his 
boyhood in Glasgow, where at eleven he passed 
from the high school to the college, and whence 
at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell exhibition, he 
went up to Oxford. In 1813 he took a first in 
classics; then, after a visit to the Continent (to 
Goethe at Weimar), studied law at Edinburgh, 
and in 1816 was called to the Scottish bar. But he 
was no speaker; and having while still at Oxford 
written the article * Heraldry 1 for the Edinlmrgh 
Encyclopaedia , and translated Schlegel’s Lectures 
on the History of Literature , from 1817 he took 
more and more to letters, and with Wilson be- 
came the chief mainstay of Blackwood's. In its 
pages he first exhibited the caustic wit that 
made him the terror of his Whig opponents. 
Peter's Letters to His Kinsfolk (‘ 2d ed.’ 1819), a 
clever skit on Scottish society, was followed by 
four novels — Valerius (1821), Adam Blair (1822), 
Reginald Dalton (1823), and Matthew Wald (1824). 
Of these Adam Blair alone retains its vitality 
.—the strong, sad story of a good man’s fall 
and repentance. Ancient Spanish Ballads ap- 
peared in 1823 ; Lives of Burns and Napoleon in 
1828 and 1829 ; and the Life of Scott, Lockhart’s 
masterpiece, in 1837-38. He had met Scott first 
in May 1818, in April 1820 had married his eldest 
daughter, Sophia. In 1825 he removed to London 
to become editor of the Quarterly Review, at 
a salary of £1000 to £1300 ; and this post he 
retained till 1853, in 1843 becoming also auditor 
of the duchy of Cornwall, a sinecure worth £400 
a-year. But his closing years were clouded by 
illness and deep depression ; by the secession to 
Rome of his only daughter, with her husband, 
Mr Hope-Scott (q.v.); and by the loss of his wi fe 
in 1837, of his two boys in 1831 and 1853. The 
elder was the * Hugh Littlejohn ’ of Scott s Tales 
of a Grandfather; the younger, Walter, was a 
scapegrace in the army. Like Scott, Lockhart 
visited Italy in search of health ; like Scott, he 
came back to Abbotsford to die — 25tli Nov. 1854. 
He is buried in Dryburgh at Sir Walter’s feet. 
See Life by Andrew Lang (2 vols. 1896). 

Lockhart, William Ewart (1846-1900), sub- 
ject-painter, born in Dumfriesshire, was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 1870, au R.S.A. in 1878. 

Lockhart, Sir William Stephen Alexander, 
K.G B (1887), K.C.S.I. (1895), born in 1841, bad 
seen service in Bhutan, Abyssinia, Afgbamsteii, 
Burma, &c., when in 1897 he commanded the 

expedition against the Afndis, ^° , ^i iauder4n ‘ 
Chief in India from 1898, he died in 1900. 

Lookyer, Sir Joseph Norman (1836-1920), bora 
at Rugby, became a clerk in the War Office (1857) 
and in the Science and Art Department ^1875). 


In 1868 (26 years before Ramsay) he de 

* • _ 

lecturer 


helium in the sun’s chromosphere by daylight 
In 1869 he was made F.R.8., and in 1870 


on Astronomy at South Kensington. He headed 
many eclipse expeditions, started (1869) and 
edited Nature, and wrote much on solar chemis- 
try and physics, on the meteoritic hypothesis, 
and on the orientation of stone circles. 

Lodge, Edmund (1766-1830), herald, published 
Illustrations of British History (1791), a Life of 
Julius Caesar (1810), &c., but is best known by 
his Portaits of Illustrious Personages (1821-34), 
Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850-1924). American 
Republican senator, historian, and biographer 
was born in Boston. See his Early Memories (1914), 
Lodge, Sm Oliver Joseph (1851-1940), F.R.s* 
born at Penkhull, in 1881 became professor of 
Physics at Liverpool, and in 1900 first principal of 
Birmingham University. Specially distinguished 
in electricity, he gave much time to psychical 
research. See his Past Years (1931) and Mu 
Philosophy (1933). v 

Lodge. Thomas, dramatist, romance-writer, 
and poet, was bom at West Ham about 1668. 
From Merchant Taylors’ he passed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and thence in 1678 to Lincoln’s Inn, 
but led a wild and rollicking life. About 1688 and 
in 1 591 he took part in two sea-expeditions and 
wrote a euphuistic romance, Rosalynde (1590; ed. 

W. W. Greg, 1907, 1931), which supplied Shakes- 
peare with more than the chief incidents of As 
You Like It, besides two second-rate dramas, The 
Wounds of Civil War (1594) and A Looking-glass 
for London and England (with Greene, 1594). 
He turned Catholic and is believed to have taken 
a medical degree at Avignon (1600), and to have 
written a History of the Plague{ 1603). He died ip 
London in 1625. Among his remaining writings 
are A Fig for Momus (1595); translations of 
Seneca(1614)and Josephus (1602); Life of William 
Longbeard (1593) ; Robin the Divell , Wits Miserie, 
and Glaucus and Silla, a collection of poems 
(1589). See his Works (4 vols. ed. Gosse, 1884): 
Gosse’s Seventeenth Century Studies (1888) ; ana 
Life by Paradise (1931). 

Loewe, Carl (1796-1869), composer, was born 
near Halle, studied music and theology at Halle, 
and in 1822 became a musical teacher at Stettin. 
In 1847 he sang and played before the court in 
London. He composed five operas (of which only 
one, The Three Wishes , was performed), sixteen 
oratorios, and numerous symphonies, concertos, 
duets, and other works for the pianoforte, but his 
ballads, his most notable bequest, are (including 
the Erlkonig ) remarkable dramatic poems. See 
A. Bach, The Art Ballad (1890); Loewes Autoblog- 

; and German Lives by Runze (1884- 
[1886), and Wossidlo (1894). [Lehrveh,] 
Lofft, Capell (1761-1824), the patron of Bloom- 
field, was a Whig barrister with a taste for 
letters, especially poetry; he wrote some legal 
treatises and magazine articles, and books on 
theological, astronomical, political, and poetical 
subjects. He was bora in London, passed from 
Eton to Peterhouse, Cambridge, lived at Trostou 
near Bury St Edmunds, and died near Turin. — 
His fourth son, Capell (1806-78), who died at 
Millinead, Va., wrote poetry, Ac. 

Loftio, Rev. William John, a high authority 
on London, Windsor, and architecture, was born 
at Belfast, 25th July 1889, ami studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He died 16th June 191L 

Loftus, Cissie. See McCarthy. Justin. 
Logan, James (e. 1794-1872), Celtic antiquary, 
author in 1881 of the Soottish Gael, was bom fa 
Aberdeen, and lived and died in London. _ \ 

Logan, John (1748-88), was horn a farmer's son, 
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at Soutra, now in Midlothian. In 1773 he was 
chosen minister of South Leith ; but in 1786, 
owing to intemperance and other matters of 
scandal, he had to resign his charge, and took to 
literary work in London. Besides two posthumous 
volumes of sermons, he wrote a tragedy, Runna - 
mede (1783), withdrawn after a single performance 
at Edinburgh. His Poems (1781) included the 
* Ode to the Cuckoo * and others that he had 
already published as Michael Bruce’s (q.v.). 
Logan's authorship of the exquisite ‘ Braes of 
Yarrow * is not disputed, though its best lines are 
(justifiably) reminiscent. 

Logan, John Alexander (1826-86), born in 
Illinois, served in the Mexican war, was admitted 
to the bar in 1852, and was elected to congress as 
a Democrat in 1858. He raised an Illinois regi- 
ment in the civil war, and retired at its close aa 
major-general. Returned to congress as a Repub- 
lican in 1866, he was repeatedly chosen a U.S. 
senator. See Life by G. F. Dawson (1887). 

Logan, Sir William Edmund (1798-1875), born, 
a Scottish baker’s son, at Montreal, was sent 
over in 1814 to Edinburgh High School and 
University. After ten years in a London count- 
ing-house, he became (1828) book-keeper at 
Swansea to a copper-smelting company. There 
he made a map of the coal-basin, which was in- 
corporated into the geological survey. In 1842- 
1871 he directed the Canadian Geological Survey. 
See Life by Harrington (1883). 

Loisy. Alfred (1857-1940), became abb6 and 
lecturer at the Sorbonne, but resigned after his 
works on Biblical criticism were condemned by 
Pope Pius X. in 1903 as too advanced. For subse- 
quent works in the same sense he was visited with 
the greater excommunication (1908). He was 
professor of History of Religion in the College de 
France in 1909-32. See his Choses P assies (1913). 

Lokman, the reputed author of Arabic fables, 
winch are now believed to be of Greek origin. 

Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-64), born near Novara 
in Lombardy, studied at Bologna, at Reims, 
and (under Abelard) at Paris, and, after filling a 
chair of theology there, in 1159 became Bishop of 
Paris. He was generally styled Magister Senten- 
liarum, or the ‘Master of Sentences,’ from his 
collection of sentences from Augustine and other 
fathers on points of Christian doctrine, with objec- 
tions and replies. The theological doctors of Paris 
in 1300 denounced some ofliis teachings as hereti- 
cal ; but his work was the subject of many com- 
mentaries down to the Reformation. 

Lombroso, Cesare (1836-1909), founder of the 
science of Criminology, was born of Jewish 
stock at Verona, and after acting as an army sur- 
geon 9 professor of mental diseases at Pavia and 
director of an asylum atPesaro, became professor 
or forensic medicine and psychiatry at Turin 

vovk is L'uomo delinquents (1875 * 
See Life by H. Kurella (trans. 1911 ). K h 

hnrn n £°2’ ( 1 ? 76 - 19 16), American novelist 
at San Francisco, was successively sailor 

A^ion/i- hi! gC d ' mi {! er 1 before he took to writing! 

no!n? g r h i? 5? ai ! y are Burn ™g Daylight 

(mO), John Barleycorn (1913), The Mutiny of the 

fWwVHf? wfi r 6 LUtle ^ ° fthe 

biography (1921), &c. ’ s 
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Londonderry. See Pitt and Castlereagh. 

Long, George (1800-79), scholar born at 
Ea " cashi . re > in 1818 entered Trinity Cob 

1822 graduated as wrangler 
Chance1 , 10 ^ medallist, and in 1823 was 
made fellow over Macaulay’s head. In 1824 he 


became professor of Ancient- 
lottesville, Va. • in 1828 of oTek^n "r 1 Cl f'" 
University. Subsequently lie v l r ' on,lon 
Latin at University Cniw« t ' aS i P rofess or of 

reader in jurisprudent to 'the M?ddi (1 T 2 ' 46) : 
(1846-40): and classical lecturer at l* 

ssssr* “• "“ m 

Longchamp, William de, a low-born favourite 

lor R *7 ; V 10 in 1189 - 90 »"ade him Chancel 
in i ,? S , °P ° f I ? 1 y> and Joint-justiciar ofEngland • 
in 1191 he was likewise made papal legate Bit 

for h,s heated arrogance he had to withdraw to 
Non,,, indy. He regained Richard's favour by rais 
mg his ransom, and was made Chancellor again 
He died at Poitiers, 31st Jan. 1 197 See Frfnr h 
monograph by L. Boivin Champeaux ( 1885 ? 
Longard. See Gerard. 

».. L ? n « fe U?? r , Henry Wadsworth, born atPort- 

Colh’celn Rr b ‘ 27 ’- I 80 !’, graduated Bowdoin 
College m Brunswick, Me. In 1826 the college 

cha1- ee nf Se Fn hlm \° Europe t0 Qualify for the 
chau of Foreign Languages; and in France, 

Spain, Italy and Germany he spent three years 
™ ™ rr,ed >"1831, but his wife died on a Euro- 
pean tour in 1 83 j. Outre Mer, an account of his 
first tour, appeared in 1835; and Hyperion which 
is a journal of the second, in 1839. In 1836 lie be- 
, came professor of Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture in Harvard, and held the chair nearly 
eighteen years. Voices of the Night (1839) his 
first book of original verse, made a favourable 
impression, which was deepened by Ballads ( 1841 ) 
including The Skeleton in Armour,’ ‘The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,' ‘The Village Black! 
smith, and Excelsior. Poems on Slavery an- 
peared in 1842. Longfellow made a third V vis?t 
J^ El \ rop . 0 . m 1842 » and next year married his 
7 i Vlfe ’ ' vbo was burned to deatli in 1861. 

I? 184d /ry Ono r T S h aild ° th t r Pocms a PPeared 
in l84t>. One of his most popular poems 

ff fwZf lU \ ° 84 , 7) ’ a tele On hexameters) 
i 0Xll ® s of Acadia. Kavanagh, a 

g™?. **}»> appeared in 1849. The Seaside and 

Shin } c r ontai ; s / ‘ The building of the 
^P* TI™ Golden legend (1851) is based on Der 

of Hartmann von Aue ; Hiawatha 
(1855), a masterpiece, on legends of the Redskins. 
Jhe Courtship of Miles Standish (1858) is a story 
JQ hexameters of the early days of the Plymouth 
n , MassRch usetts. Tales of a Wayside Inn 
(1863) had a second and a third part, included in 
Three Boohs of Song (1872) and in Aftermath (1874) 
H!s translation of Dante (1867-70) has added 
little and his plays less to his reputation. Flower - 
de-Luce (1867) has had its admirers. He paid a 
last visit to Europe in 1868-69. The Masque of 
Pandora (1875), Keramos (1878), Ultima Thule 
(1880), and the posthumous In the Harbour (1SS2) 
end the long series. He died in his home at 
Cambridge, Mass., 24th March 1882. See Lives 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
(1S91), Higginson (1902), and Gorman (1927). 

Longi'nus, Dionysius Cassius (c. 213-273 a.d.), 
Neoplatonic philosopher, taught rhetoric in 
Athens, but settling at Palmyra, became chief 
counsellor to Queen Zenobia. For this Aurelian 
beheaded him. His only extant work, the treatise 
‘On the Sublime,’ of doubtful authenticity, has 
been edited by Egger (1837), Otto Jahn (2d ed. 
1887), Rhys Roberts (1899), and Prichard (1906). 

Longley, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), bom 
near Rochester, from Westminster passed to 
Christ Church, Oxford ; was head-master of 
Harrow 1829-36 ; and became Bishop of Ripon 
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(1880), Archbishop of York (I860), and Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1802). 

Longman, Thomas (1009-1756), son of a 
Bristol merchant, bought a bookselling busi- 
ness in Paternoster Row in 1724, and shared in 
publishing Boyle’s Works, Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary , Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopcedia , and 
Johnson’s Dictionary. His nephew, Thomas Long- 
man (1780-97), brought out a new edition of 
Chambers's Cyclopcedia. Under Thomas Norton 
Longman (1771-1842) the firm had relations with 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, 
Sydney Smith, &c. After Constable’s failure in 
1820 the Edinburgh Review became the property 
of the firm, who also published Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia (1829-46). Thomas Longman (1804- 
79), eldest son of T. N. Longman, issued under 
his special care a beautifully illustrated New Tes- 
tament. His brother, William (1813-77), wrote 
Six Weeks * Tour in Switzerland , Lectures on the 
History of England (1859), History of Edward III. 

» , and Histoi'y of the Three Cathedrals of St 
(1873). The event of this generation was 
the publication of Macaulay's Lays (1842), Essays 
(1848), and History (1848-61). The Parkers’ busi- 
ness was absorbed in 1863, Rivington’s in 1890. 

Longstredt, James (1821-1904), general, born in 
South Carolina, fought in the Mexican war, aud, 
as a Confederate, in both battles of Bull Run, at 
Williamsburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, Chickamauga, and the Wilderness. He 
was minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 

Longueville, Anne, Duchesse de (1619-79), 
the soul of the Fronde, was the only daughter of 
the Prince of Cond6, and in 1039 was married to 
the Due de Longueville. In the first war of the 
Fronde (1648) she sought in vain to gain over her 
brother, the Great CondA In the second she won 
over both him and Turenne. See Lives by Cousin 
(1891-97) and Williams (1907). 

Longus, wrote the Greek prose romance 
Daphnis and Chloe, probably in the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. 

Ldnnrot, Elias (1802-84), Finnish scholar, born 
at Saminatti in Nyland, practised medicine for 
twenty years in Kajana, and was professor of 
Finnish at Helsingfors 1868-62. He published 
collections of Finnish folk-songs, proverbs, 
riddles, and a great Finnish Dictionary (1860-80). 
See Life by Ahlqvist (Helfi. 1885). 

Lonsdale Hugh Cecil Lowther, 6th Earl of 
(1867-1944), was a noted sportsman and Cum- 
berland landowner. He founded the Lonsdale 
belt for boxing. 

Loomis, Elias (1811-89), writer on mathe- 
matics, astonomy, meteorology, &c., born at 
Wellington, Con., graduated at Yale, was tutor 
there (1833-36), professor at Cleveland (1837-44), 
New York (1844-60), and Yale (from I860). 

Lope de Vega. See Vega. 

L6pez, Francisco Solano (1827-70), a grand- 
nephew of Francia, succeeded his father as Presi- 
dent of Paraguay in 1862. In 1864 he provoked 
war with Brazil, and himself fell in battle. 

L6pez de Ayala. See At ala. 

Lorebum, Lord (Sir Robert Threshie Reid), 
born at Dumfries in 1840, studied at Balliol, was 
called to the bar in 1871, and became M.P. in 1880. 
solid tor-general and attorney-general in 1894, ana 
in 1906 Lord Chancellor and a baron, in 1911 an 
earl. He resigned in 1912, and died in 1928. 

Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon ( 1853-1928), bom 
at Arnheim, studied at Leiden, became professor 
of Mathematioal Physios there in 1878. He also 


directed research at Haarlem from 1928. He 
worked out the explanation by the * Fitzgerald- 
Lorentz Contraction* of the Mlchelson-Morley 
experiment, and prepared the way for Einstein, 

Lorenzo. See Medici. 

Lor'imer, James (1818-90), born at Aterdalgie, 
Perthshire, was an eminent authority on inter- 
national law, and from 1862 professor at Edin- 
burgh. The Institutes of the Law of Nations was his 
best-known book. — His second son, John Henry 
R.S.A. (1850-1986), was a clever subject-painter. -I 
A younger son, Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer 
(1864-1929), was the architect of the Scottish 
War Memorial at Edinburgh Castle, the Thistle 
Chapel, &c. 

Lome, Marquis of. See Argyll. 

Lorraine, Charles, Cardinal de. See Guise. 

Lorraine, Claude. See Claude Lorraine. 

Lorris, Guillaume de, French ,poet, wrote, 
before 1260, the Roman de la Rose , continued by 
Jean de Meung. 

Lortzing, Albert (1801-51), bom in Berlin, 
went early on the stage, sang in opera, and com- 
posed Ear und Zimmermann (1837) and other 
operas. 

Losinga, Herbert de (c. 1054-1119), Bishop of 
Thetford from 1091, and from 1094 first Bishop of 
Norwich, was probably a native of Lorraine. See 
Life by Goulburn and Symonds (1878). 

Loti, Pierre. See Viaud. 

Lotti, Antonio (c. 1605-1740), church and 
operatic composer, was bom and aied in Venice. 

Lotto, Lorenzo (c. 1480-1556), religious painter, 
was bom at Venice, and died at Loretta See 
monograph by Berenson (Lond. 1895). 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann, philosopher, bom 
at Bautzen, 21st May 1817, studied medicine and 
philosophy at Leipzig, and became professor oV 
Philosophy there in 1842, at Gftttingen in 1844. 
He died in Berlin. 1st July 1881. It was as a 
physiologist that he first attracted notice, com- 
bating the then accepted doctrine of vitalism. 
His General Physiology of Bodily IAfe 0851) led 
many to rank him with the materialists, though 
his real views were expressed in his Metaphysik 
(1841). The most comprehensive statement of 
his views is in his Microcosmus (1856-64). Books 
on Logic (1874) and on Metaphysics (1879) were part 
of an unfinished exposition of his ideas. His 
Medicinische Psychologic (1852) and Geschichte der 
AZsthetik in Deutschland (1868) also deserve men- 
tion. His doctrine is a teleological idealism, 
largely based on ethical considerations. See 
works by H. Jones (1895), Falcken berg (1901 
et seq.), Schoen (1902), E. E. Thomas (1922). 

Loubet, £mile (1838-1929), bom at Marsanne 
(Drdme), was French president in 1890-1906. 
Loudon, Gideon Ernst, Freiherr yon, Aus- 
I trian generalissimo, born 2d February 1717. at 
I Tootzen, Livonia, wluther his ancestor nad 
migrated from Ayrshire in the 14th century. In 
1782 he entered tne Russian service, but ten yearn 
later exchanged into that of Austria. In the 
Seven Years* War he won the battle of Knnersdorf 
(1769); and his loss of the battle of Liegnits 
(1760) was due mainly to Lacy and Daun. As 
field-marshal he commanded in the war of the~ 
Bavarian succession (1778), and against the Turks 
(1788-89), capturing Belgrade anaSemendria. He 
died 14th July 1790. See Life by Malleson (1884). 

Loudon, John Claudius (1788-1848),* gardener, 
born at C&mbuslang, wrote ranch on homoaltare, 
Loughborough. See Weddkrburn. 
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^ 078-840), ‘ the Debonair * of France 
was also emperor, and was a son of afarl? 

magne. — Louis II. (846-879) ' tlia ^ n ? rIe * 

the soil of Charles the Bold, alid^e^nto'^ 
over France in 877.— Louis III his a UaM^!? 
died 881.— Louis IV. (921-954) grandson nfi IT -' ’ 
II., began to reign in 936.— Lou il V. Me FaimW* 

son of Lothaire III., was the last of the 
Carlovingians — Louis VI., ‘the Fat’ (1078-1137) 
was son of Philip I and succeeded in 1108.— Louis 
VII., his son (1120-80), came to the crowu 1137 
divorced his wife Eleanor of Aquitaine who 
afterwards married Henry II. of England and so 
gave rise to long wars for the possessionof that 

An^ lt0 , ry *~ L0UIS V1IL (1187-1226), son of PhiUp 
Augustus, came to the throne 1223. P 

IX V °-, St Lov ' 9 > kIn g of France, born 
Louis 1 vrrr Apn \ 1215 .succeeded his father, 

Xi 11 ’* In l? 20 » « n( l by his victories com- 

Gln 0 J^, 6nry - l 1, ? f ® n e land to acknowledge 
French suzerainty in Guienne. During a dan- 

gerous illness he made a vow to go as a crusader 

&avmg appointed his mother (the pious Blanch^ 
of Castile) regent, he landed with 40,000 men in 
n \ 12 w H , e ca P tnred Damietta, but was 

afterwards defeated, taken prisoner, and ransomed 
for 100 000 .narks in 1250. P H e prooeedeSTto Acre 

PaleoHnn tin S* nt °L hi ® a r in >'' an<i remained in 
Palestine till his mothers death (1252) compelled 

lo valU%^ , Fr t n C0, did much strengthen 
mSL to f' h s *t OUS ?’ determined by the Prag- 

£ the r . elafcion of the French Church 

to the pope, countenanced the Sorbonne set 

U? ,n r t,ie Provinces royal courts of justice 
or parliaments, and authorised a new code nf 
He embarked on a new cruZ e in l270 

a " d d ’ ed ? f plagl,e afc Tu ™. August 25? 1270 

VIII canonised him in 1297. See 
r . do St Lotus by his friend Joiuville (q.v.) and 
Lives by Faure (1865), Wallon (4th ed 1893 
Berger (1893), Perry (1901), Miss Knox (1909) }> 

Bourges f ° harles Vrr - born at 

aganstliisfa?hi^ , fi <le successful attempts 

Burgundv rn Mr, ! hr0ne ’ and had to flee to 
rheMvZl 1 1461 he succeeded to the crown 

latr«r" , ^ S f ma / r j^ to Maxi| nilian of Austria Se 

but after the French at Guinegate (1479) 
fri. t f /^ol new war an(1 death of Marv a 
f^ a f y ( , 14S2 ) Save Burgundy and Artois to France 
U)u.s also annexed Proven™. In order to weaken 
h s feudal vassals he increased the pmver and 
P„ u * of parliaments. He spent his [ater yeare 
i i H c %* e * t J ruser y> in superstitious terrors and ex- 

pEfS? 

August 30, 1483. He cherished art and sciences’ 
and founded three universities Spa t ** s> 
(1883-1909); Comines 'tu^oirfs; works ^ 
Legeay 0874^ Wilier t (1876), Buet (2d ed 1886) 7 
Vaesen and Charavay (1885-90) 8 £a nsQ9\ rxTll 
(1907) Champion (19?/) ; andll® 

Louis XU. (1462-1515) succeeded Charles VIII, 
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known' aTthe y .^{“ t 0 a f n the k ^, r ^ le ‘ 

mn Milan, and helped the Spaniard to H ° ° V ' r ' 

Naples. He humbled the Venet an, \ , to , P^quer 
driven out of Italy in 1513 and /Mr ♦ 1 ? 09, Was 
* Battle of the Spurs’ (1513) bv tliA «M ed a1, Hie 
Henry VIII. of England Ha,. em P e, °r and 

( 1558) and M^u k[e - iM^/l'a v i 18 90-95^ 

Louis XIII., son of Henry IV. and Marie A • 
Medici, born at Fontainebleau 97+h ® 

• Anne °f Austria, daughter of Philin ttt 

saws sa,& H «r Sr™ ; 

and Hm t 0f a8e n- c r“ ^ kdte^ofSftnT 

for the last time tin the^e"ign’“f Es x\T°d 

led^to^hA ° f r C ? tholic chnrc b*rights in Bearn 

$ l,g, J?S? war which ended in 1622 
After the deatli of D0 Luvnes in lrt94 PiAhniiA,' 

contr c,lief " ,inister - UJ He obtained compete 
control over the weak king, and greatly increased 

nonwehiwi power. Tlie overthrow of the Hugue- 

in 1628 as R°ic n iPer te<I by t !' e , ca P ture of Rochelle 

m iuZ8. Richelieu now led Louis to take nnrt 

Adii 16 *^ 11 ^, ^ ears ’ War » supporting Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Dutch against the Srm'ninrda 

Ald <1 ^ UStrianS * T Louis died 14th May 1643 His 

I ke nf°'A Y as Lo,,is XIV - : his second, Philip 
“ r llke , of Oceans, ancestor of the present House 
of Orleans. See Marie de' Medic! Richelieu® 
and works by Bazin (new ed. 1846) Tonin 

Zeller (1879-92), Batiflol (1907-10), Patmore (1909)' 

Islpssi ■ 

exercised u ith rare energy a pure despotism. He 
a n d 6 m a m. fac to res ^egan^to 6 'll o u r is^h 11 Coto 

paK;,“K;fSrs s 

with Turenne, he crossed the frontier and made 

F,anders and Franche 

and tnf’f ! Sweden -arrested his conquests- 
nd the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) surron' 
dered Franche i Comte. He Sow made Geman 

of En cSndMA ha d 6d T the friend ship of Charles II. 
oi England, seized Lorraine in 1670 and in 1679 

Ttu-en n e *a rfd* the Nefc b©rlands with Cond6 and 
weeks ’t^a Sr ha , lf , the ^untry in six 
with Snain and S ^ General foimed an alliance 
self rmStoi «r d f th e .’ 1 ?P eror * but Louis made him- 

?n l«51 2^!a es of the empire in Alsace, 

and, notwithstanding the death of turenne and 
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the retirement of Cond6, continued to extend 
his conquests in the Netherlands. The peace 
• f Nimeguen in 1678 left him fortresses in the 
Spanish Netherlands and Franche ComtA He 
now established in Metz and elsewhere packed 
courts of law, which confiscated to him territories 
belonging to the Elector Palatine, the Elector of 
Trier, and others ; and in 1081 made a sudden 
and successful descent on Strasburg, a free and 
powerful German city, which he finally secured 
by treaty in 1684. Louis had now reached the 
zenith of his career. All Europe feared him; 
France regarded him with Asiatic humility , 
all remnants of political independence had been 
swept away. Even the courts of justice yielded 
to the absolute sway of the monarch, who in- 
terfered at pleasure with the course of law by 
commissions, or withdrew offenders by Lettres 
de Cachet , of which he issued about 9000. The 
court was the heart of the national life of France, 
and there the utmost splendour was maintained. 

In 1685 Louis married his mistress, Madame de 
Main tenon, who was herself governed by the 
Jesuits— hence the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) and a bloody persecution of Pro- 
testants, which drove half a million of the best 
and most industrious inhabitants of France to 
other lands. Yet Louis convened a council of 
French clergy, which declared the papal power 
to extend only to matters of faith. The 
Elector Palatine dying in 1685, Louis claimed 
part of the territory for the Duchess of Orleans. 

A French army invaded the Palatinate, Baden, 
Wiirttemberg, and Trier in 1688, and in 1689 
the Lower Palatinate was laid waste by fire 
and sword. Success for a time attended the 
French arms, but reverses ensued, and the war 
continued for years with varying success. After 
the French had gained the battle of Neerwinden 
(1693), the means of waging war were almost 
exhausted, and Louis concluded the peace of 
Ryswick (1697) amid universal distress and dis- 
content. Charles II. of Spain at his death (1700) 
left all his dominions to a grandson of his sister, 
Louis’s queen. Louis supported the claim of his 
grandson (Philip V.), whilst the Emperor Leopold 
Uipported that of his son, afterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI. The ‘ War of the Spanish Succession* 
had to be maintained both in the Netherlands 
und in Italy. One defeat followed another; 
Marlborough was victorious in the Low Countries, 
and Prince Eugene in Italy. In April 1713 peace 
was concluded at Utrecht, the French prince 
obtaining the Spanish throne, but at a sacrifice 
to France of valuable colonies. France, indeed, 
now was almost completely ruined ; but the 
monarch maintained to the last an unbending 
despotism. He died 1st September 1715, and was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. His 
son and his eldest grandson had both died in 
1711. The reign of Louis XIV. is regarded as the 
Augustan age of French literature and art, pro- 
ducing such writers as Corneille, Racine, Moli&re, 
and Boileau, and divines like Bossuet, F6nelon, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon. See Voltaire's Siicle 
de Louis XIV. (1740); 8aint-Slmon (1788); wovks 
by Gaillardin (1871-76), Cosnac (1874-81); ChGruel 
(1878-80), Michelet (8d ed. 1875), Michaud (1882- 
83), Pardoe (English, 1886), Chotard (1890), G6 rin 
(1394), Ch6rot (1894), Hassall (Eng. 1895), Perkins 
(Eng. 1897); Lavisse’s Histoirede France (vif.-viii., 
1908), and the Cambridge Mod. Hist, (v., 1908). 

Louis XV., great-grandson of Louis XIV., born 
at Versailles, 15th February 1710, succeeded 1st 
September 1715. The Duke of Orleans was regent, 
ana became infatuated with the financial schemes 


of the Scotsman Law. All available capital was 
pocketed by the financial cliques, the court, 
and the state. At fifteen Louis married Maria 
Leszczynska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned 
king of Poland. At the death of the regent Louii 
reigned personally, under the advice of his wise 
teacher, Cardinal Fleury. In the war of the 
Polish Succession the duchy of Lorraine was 
obtained for Louis’s father-in-law, and for the 
French crown after him. In 1740 commenced 
the war of the Austrian Succession, in which 
France supported the claims of the Elector of 
Bavaria to the imperial crown, against those of 
Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary. After a 
course of easy conquest in 1741, the French were 
badly beaten in 1742 : regret and worry brought 
Fleury to the grave next year. But presently 
France, in alliance with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, was repeatedly victorious on land, as at 
Fontenoy (1745), over English, Austrians, and 
Dutch, though the English put an end to the 
French navy and sea-trade. After the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle the king sank under the control 
of Madame de Pompadour, to whom he gave 
notes on the treasury for enormous sums, war 
broke out again with Britain concerning the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia. In 1756 began the 
Seven Years’ War, and an alliance was formed 
between France and Austria against Prussia and 
Britain. In spite of disaster, financial embarrass- 
ment, and the misery of the people, the king, 
governed by his mistress, obstinately persevere 
in war, even after the terrible defeat of Minden 
in 1759 ; whilst the British conquered almost all 
the French colonies both in the East and West 
Indies, with Canada. A humiliating peace was 
concluded in 1763. The Paris parliament secured, 
after a contest, the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1764, and now attempted, ineffectively, to limit 
the power of the crown by refusing to register 
edicts of taxation. The Due de Choiseul was 
dismissed, a new mistress, Madame du Barry, 
having taken the place of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The councillors of the parliament of 
Paris were banished, and a dutiful parliament 
appointed (1771). The gifts to Madame du Barry 
in five years amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
Louis, whose constitution was ruined by a life of 
vice, was seized with smallpox, and ‘le bien aiin6‘ 
died unwept, 10th May 1774. See Voltaire's Stick 
de Louis XV. (1768-70), and works by Tocqueville 
(2d ed. 1847), Bonliomme (1873), Broglie (Eng. 
trails. 1879), Pajol (1881-92), Vandal (1882), Carr6 
(1891), Sonlange-Bodin (1894), Haggard (1906), 
Imbert de Saint- Amand (1887-95). 

Louis XVI., born 23d August 1764. was the 
third son of the dauphin, Louis, only son of 
Louis XV., and became dauphin by the death 
of his father and his elder brothers. He was 
married in 1770 to Marie Antoinette, youngest 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa, when 
he ascended the throne (1774) the public trea- 
sury was empty, the state was burdened with a 
debt of 4000 millions of livres, and the people 
were crushed under the taxes. By advice of 
Maurepas the king restored to the Paris and 
provincial parliaments their semi-political rights. 
Malesherbes and Turgot proposed thorough- , 

g oing reforms, accepted by tne king, bub rejected 
y the court, aristocracy, parliaments, and 
church. Turgot resigned. Yet Louis remitted 
some of the most odious taxes, made a few 
inconsiderable reforms, and was for a , , time 
extremely popular, being handsome, .healthy, 
and moral, fond of manly exercises,- and of 
waking as a lQcksmith. fp 1777 N^ofcer w$i 
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made Director-general, and succeeded in brincinir 

toa more tolerable condition ; but 

through France s outlay in the American war of 
independence he was obliged to propose the 
taxation of the privileged classes, and their 
resistance compelled him to resign. The lavish 

(17 f 83) TT ed f ? r ? whil ® the splendour 
of the court, and advised the calling together of 

an Assembly of Notables. The noblemen, clergy- 
men, state-officials, councillors of parliament, 
*” u “ ,c, P al officers thus collected compelled 
to to London. His successor, Brienne 
obtained some new taxes, but the parliament of 
Paris refused to register the edict. The con- 
veiling of the States-General was universally 
demanded. The king registered the edicts and 
banished the councillors of parliament, but had 
to reca 1 them. In May 178S he dissolved all 
the parliaments and established a Cour PUniere 
Matters became still worse when in August 
appeared the edict that the treasury should 
cease all cash payments except to the troops. 
Brienne resigned, and Necker again became 
minister. An Assembly of the States of the 
kingdom, in abeyance since 1014, was resolved 
upon ; and by the advice of Necker the 'Third 
Estate was called in double number. The 8tates- 
Oeneral met in May 1789 at Versailles. The 
ticrs-etat, taking matters into their own hands, 
formed themselves into a National Assembly, 
thereby commencing the Revolution ; and under- 
taking to make a new constitution, they called 
themselves the Constituent Assembly. The re- 
sistance of Louis to the demands of the depu- 
ties for political independence, equal rights, and 
universal freedom, led to their declaration of 
inviolability. The king retaliated by ordering 
troops under arms, dissolving the ministry, and 
banishing Necker, The consequence was revolu- 
nonary outbreaks in Paris on 12th July 1789. 
Next day the National Guard of Paris was 
called out, and on the 14th the people stormed 
the Bastille. Meanwhile the provinces repeated 
the acts of Paris. On 4th August feudal and 
jnanonal rights were abrogated by the Assembly, 
Jvhich declared the equality of human rights. 
The royal princes and all the nobles who could 
escape sought safety in flight. The royal family, 
having m vain attempted to follow their example 
tried to conciliate the people by the feigned as* 
Bumption of republican sentiments, but on 5th 
October the rabble attacked Versailles and com- 
pelled Louis and his family to return to Paris, 
whither the Assembly also moved. The next 
two years witnessed the inauguration and the 
subsequent withdrawal of various constitutional 
schemes. Louis alternately made concessions to 
the republicans, and devised schemes for escaping 
from their surveillance (in June 1791 the king 
and queen had got as far as Varennes, whence 
they were brought back), and each month added 
to lus humiliation and to the audacity of those 
surrounding him. The Constituent Assembly 
was succeeded in 1791 by the Legislative As- 
sembly. The king was compelled by the Giron- 
dists to a war with Austria in April 1792, and the 
early defeats of the French were visited on Louis, 
who was confined, in August, with his family in 
the Temple. The advance of the Prussians under 
the Duke of Brunswick into Champagne threw 
Paris mto the wildest excitement. The Assembly 
dissolved itself in September ; the National Con- 
vention took its place, and the Republic was 
proclaimed. In December the king was brought 
to trial f and called upon to answer for repeated 
Sets of treason against the Republic. On 20th 


January 1793 sentence of death was passed, and 

RtvnhV 10 c a8 K? ,llotlned ^ the Place de la 
Tnln ^ See Mar1e Antoinette, Necker, 
lURGOT, Mirabeau; and works by SoulavieflSOl) 

n? J U fJ U S 8eaUX a ? 29) * Droz < 2d ed. 1858). Capefigue 
(1844), locqueville (2d ed. 1850), Jobez ( 1877 - 93 ) 

Beaucourt (1892), Sonriau (1893), Haggard ( 1909 ) 
Segur (1909-13). k '* 

v-LpUlS XVII., Charles, second son of Louis 
XVI born 27th March 1785, became dauphin on 
the death of his brother in 1789. After the death 
°t ins father he continued in prison under the 
charge of a Jacobin shoemaker named Simon. He 
died, so it was reported, 8th June 1795— rumour 
saut by poison. Several persons subsequently 
claimed to be the dauphin— one of them a half- 

£, sfc f rl , n ia 1 n ’ a 'J oU,er a Potsdam watchmaker, 
Karl Wilhelm Naundorf, who, with a striking 

resemblance to the Bourbons, found his wav to 
France in 1833, but was expelled in 1836, lived a 
while in England, and died at Delft, 10th August 
1845. His children in 1851 and 1874 raised fruit- 
less actions against the Comte de Chambord. 
See books by C. Welch (1908), Turquan (19081 
Allen (191 2), an d Buckley (1927). h 

Louis XV ill., Stanislas Xavier, younger 
brother of Louis XVI., was born 17th November 
1755, and in his brother’s reign opposed every 
salutary measure of the government. He fled 
irom Paris to Belgium, and assumed the royal 
title in 1,95. The victories of the republic and 
Napoleon s enmity compelled him frequently to 
change his place of abode, till in 1807 he found 
re ? , R e *? England (at Hartwell, Bucks). On 
the fall of Napoleon (April 1814) he landed at 
,, a .. s .» . a [, tl,en began the ascendency of the 
legitimist party. The Napoleonic constitution 
was set aside, and though a new constitution, 
with two chambers, was granted, in every essen- 
tia 1 the king resumed the baneful traditions of 
the ancient monarchy. The nobles and priests 
moved him to severe treatment of Imperialists. 
Republicans, and Protestants. This opened the 
way for Napoleon’s return from Elba, when the 
royal family fled from Paris, and remained at 
Client till after Waterloo. Louis issued from 
Cam bra i a proclamation in which he acknow- 
ledged former errors, and promised an amnesty 
to all but traitors. But the Chamber of Deputies 
was so reactionary that the king dissolved it • 
whereupon arose royalist plots for his dethrone- 
ment. Assassins slew hundreds of adherents of 
the Revolution and of Protestants. Driven by 
royalist fanatics, the king dismissed ids too 
moderate prime-minister Decazes, and sent an 
?"5 y t° Spa, . n niainta, “ absolutism. He died 

16th September 1824. See works by Petit 0885) 
Im bertde Sain t-Amand (1891), M. F. Sandars(1910)! 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Louis L of Bavaria (1786-1868) came to the 
throne in 1825, and by his lavish expenditure on 
pictures, public buildings, and favourites, and by 
taxes and reactionary policy, provoked active 
discontent m 1830, and again in 1848, when he 
abdicated in favour of his son, Maximilian II. 
See Montez (Lola).— Louis II. (1845-86), Maxi- 
milian s son succeeded in 1864. He devoted him- 
patronage of Wagner and his music. In 
1870 he decidedly threw Bavaria on the side of 
Prussia, and offered the imperial crown to William 
I., though he took no part in the war, and lived 
the life of a recluse. He was almost constantly 
at feud with his ministers and family, mainly on 
account of his insensate outlays on superfluous 
palaces, was declared insane in June 1886, and a 
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few days later accidentally or intentionally 
d rowned himself (and his physician) in the Starn- 
berger Lake near his castle of Berg. See hooka 
by Pourtalfca (1929) and Mayr-Ofen (trails. 1937). 

Louis-Philippe, king of the French, born 0th 
October 1773, was the eldest son of the Duke of 
Orleans, and was brought up by Madame de 
Genlis. He entered the National Guard, and, 
along with his father, renounced his titles, and 
assumed the surname Egalite. He fought in 
the wars of the republic, but was included in the 
order for arrest issued agaiust Dumouriez, and 
escaped with him into Austrian territory. For a 
time he supported himself as a teacher in Switzer- 
land ; he went in 179G to the United States, 
and in 1800 took up his abode at Twickenham 
near London. In 1809 he married Marie Am61ie, 
daughter of Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. On 
the Restoration he recovered his estates, and 
though disliked by the court, was very popular 
in Paris. After the Revolution of 1830 he was 
first appointed lieutenant-general, and then ac- 
cepted the crown as the elect of the sovereign 
people. The country prospered under the rule 
of the ‘citizen king,’ and the middle classes 
amassed riches. The parliamentary franchise 
was limited to the aristocracy of wealth and 
their hangers-on. The political corruption of the 
bourgeoisie, and its wholesale bribery by the king, 
united all extremists in a cry for electoral reform. 
A man of great ability but of little character, 
Louis-Philippe was by fear carried into paths 
of reactionary violence. The newspapers were 
muzzled, and trial by jury was tampered with. 
Prince Louis Napoleon seized this opportunity of 
acting twice the part of a pretender (1836, 1840). 
After the Duke of Orleans’s death in 1842, re- 
publicans, socialists, communists, became more 
and more threatening. In vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet for 
the military spirit of his subjects. ‘ Reform 
banquets’ began to be held. Their repression led 
to violent debates in the Chamber. The Paris 
mob rose in February 1848, with the complicity 
of the regulars, national guards, and municipal 
pol ice. Louis-Philippe dismissed Guizot (q. v. ), and 
promised reforms ; but it was too late. He had to 
abdicate, and escaped to England as ‘Mr Smith.’ 
He died at Claremont, 26th August 1850. See 
works by Cretineau-Joly (1862), A. Dumas (1852), 
Nouvion (1861), Billault de G6rainville (1870-75), 
Vantibault(1889), Villeneuve (1889), Hamel (1890), 
Imbet t de 8aint-Amand (1894), Cochin (1918). 

Louisa, queen of Prussia, bom 10th March 
1776, at Hanover, where her father, Duke Karl of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was commandant. She was 
married to the Crown-prince of Prussia, after- 
wards Frederick-William III., In 1793, and was 
the mother of Frederick-William IV. and William 
III., afterwards emperor. She endeared herself 
to her people by her spirit and energy during the 

B * 1 of national calamity that followed the 
of Jena, and especially by her patriotic 
and self-denying efforts to obtain concessions at 
Tilsit from Napoleon, though he had shamelessly 
slandered her. She died 19th July 1810. See 
Lives by Hudson 0874), Horn (1883), Martin 
(1887), Braun (1888), and Moffat (1906). 

Louvel, Pierre Louis. See Berri. 

Louvols, Franqois Michel le Tellier, 
Marquis de (l 641 - 01 )* war-minister of Louis 
XIV., born in Paris. His father was Chancellor 
and Secretary of State in the war department ; 
the son joined him as assistant-secretary in 1662, 
and became an energetic war-minister in 166$. 


His labours bore their fruit In the great war that 
ended with the peace of Nimeguen (1678). He 
took a leading part in the capture of Strasbnn 
( 1681 ) and in the persecution of the Protestants 
See Life by C. Rousset (6th ed. 1879). 

Lovat, Simon Fraser, Lord, was born about 
1676 at Tanich in Ross-shire. In the 14th century 
his ancestor had migrated from Tweeddale to 
Inverness-shire; and Hugh, his grandson, had 
been made Lord Lovat in 1431. Simon took his 
M.A. at Aberdeen in 1695, having the year before 
accepted a commission in a regiment raised for 
King William. In 1696 his father, on the death 
of his grand-nephew, Lord Lovat, assumed that 
title ; and Simon next year attempted to abduct 
the late lord’s daughter and heiress, a child nine 
years of age. Baffled in this, he seized and 
forcibly married her mother, a lady of the 
Atholl family— a crime for which he was found 
guilty of high-treason and outlawed. After four 
years of petty rebellion (during which, in 1699, 
he succeeded his father as twelfth Lord Lovat), 
on Queen Anne’s accession, in 1702, when the 
Atholl family became all powerful, he fled to 
France, but a year later returned to Scotland as 
a Jacobite agent. He was at the bottom of the 
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his duplicity obliged Sim once more to escape 
to France. He was still the darling of his 
clan ; and in 1714 they called him over. Next 
year his cousin’s husband, the holder of the 
estates, having joined the rebellion, Simon took 
the government side ; his clan at once left the 
insurgents ; and for this service he obtained a 
full pardon, with possession of the Lovat terri- 
tory. In the ’45 Lovat sent forth the clan under 
his son to fight for the Pretender, whilst he was 
protesting his loyalty. Culloden lost, he fled, but 
was captured and brought up to London, being 
sketched at St Albans by Hogarth. At his 
impeachment he defended himself 
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a good scholar, an elegant letter-writer, he was 
also a ruffian, a liar, a traitor, and a hypocrite. 
During the lifetime of the lady he had ravished 
he twice more married. See Lives by Hill Burton 
(1847), Mackenzie (1908) ; Sir W. Fraser’s Chiefs 
of Grant (1883), Major Fraser's Manuscript (ed. 
Fergusson, 1889), the Fraser Papers (1924 ; Scot. 
Hist. Sue.). 

Lovelace, Richard, Cavalier lyrist, was bom 
at Woolwich, or perhaps in Hollfind, in 1618, the 
eldest son of a Kentish knight. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse and Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 
found his way to court and went on the Scottish 
expedition in 1639. In 1642 he was imprisoned 
for presenting to the House of Commons a petition 
from the royalists of Kent 1 for the restoring the 
king to his rights,’ and was released on bail. He 
spent bis estate in the king’s cause, assisted the 
French in 1646 to capture Dunkirk from the 
Spaniards, and was flung into jail on returning to 
England in 1648. In jail he revised his poems, 
ana in 1649 published Luoasta, He was set free 
at the end of 1649, and was dead by Ootober 1657. 
In 1659 his brother collected his poems. Most of 
Lovelace’s work is slovenly and insipid, hut he uj 
remembered for the faultless lyrics, ‘To Althea 
from Prison * and ‘ To Lucasta on going to $he 
Wars.* See C. H. Wilkinson's edition of Jus 
Poems (1925 ; abbrev. 1930). ig # 

Lover, Samuel, artist, novelist, song-writer, 
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and dramatist, born in Dublin, 24th February 
1<97, in 1818 established himself there as a marine- 
painter and miniaturist. He published Legends 

an i °f * relai ** < 183 1). Kory O' More (1830), 

and Handy Andy (1842), having in 1835 settled in 
London, where he wrote for the periodicals, and 
m 1844 started an entertainment, called ‘Irish 
Evenings,* which was a hit both at home and in 
America (J84&-48). In 1856 he received a pension. 
He died at St Heliers, 6th July 1868. His songs 
include ‘The Angel’s Whisper,’ ‘Molly Bawu,» 
Low-backed Car,* and 4 Four-leaved Shamrock.’ 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington (1880). 

Low, Sampson (1797-1886), publisher, was born 
and died in London. 

L°wder, Charles Fuge (1820-80), ritualist, 

W? £ VO** °i ?. fc ? efcer ’ s * London Docks, was 

born at Bath, and died in Tirol. 8ee Life (1881). 

8^H~( l 769-18 44 ), bom at Galway, 
n 1809 helped to conquer Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, and for nearly two years was governor of 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cephalonia. He was 
afterwards attached to the Prussian army of 
Blucher. In Apri 1 1 81 6 he arrived as governor at 
St Helena, where his strict guard over Napoleon 
brought rancorous attacks, especially from 
OMeara (q.v A In 1825-31 he had an appoint- 
ment m Ceylon. See works by Forsyth (1853), 
H. C. Seaton (1898, 1903). h 

Lowe, Karl. See Loewe. 

Lowe, Robert. See Sherbrooke 

Lowell, Amy (1874-1925), Imagist poet and 
biographer of Keats, born at Brookline, Mass. 

Lowell James Russell, was bom in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, February 22, 1819, the 
?o8o° ? minister, and graduated at Harvard in 
1838. In 1841-44 he published two volumes 
of poetry, in 1845 Conversations on the Old Poets; 
and in 1843 he helped to edit The Pioneer, 
with Hawthorne, Poe, and Whittier for contri- 
butors. In 1846, at the outbreak of the war with 
Mexico, he wrote a satiric poem in the Yankee 
dialect denouncing the pro-slavery party and 
the conduct of the government ; and out of this 
grew the Biglow Papers, perhaps the highest 
expression of his genius. A great many serious 
poems were written about 1848, and formed a 
third volume. The Vision of Sir Launfal is one 
of the best and most popular of his poems ; A 
Fable for Critics is a series of witty and clashing 
sketches of American authors. In 1851-52 he 
visited Europe. In 1855 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages and Literature at 
Harvard, and went to Europe to prosecute his 
studies. He also edited the Atlantic Monthly 
from 1857, and with C. E. Norton the North 
American Review 1863-67. Commemoration Ode 
was written in 1865 in honour of the alumni who 
had fallen in the civil war. The Cathedral (1870) 
was suggested by a visit to Chartres. Three 
patriotic odes were written in 1875-76. His prose 
writings — My Study Windaivs and Among my 
Books — have high qualities ; the essays on 
Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Dryden are 
masterpieces. Fireside Travels contain his recol- 
lections of Cambridge in his youth. The second 
series of Biglow Papers appeared during the civil 
war. Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, and 
from the first gave himself unreservedly to the 
cause of freedom, as in the poem called The 
Present Crisis. Though he had never been a 
politician, he was appointed in 1877 U.S minister 
to Spain, and was transferred in 1880 to Great 
Britain, where he remained until 1885. Democ- 
racy (1886) contains some of the brilliant ad- 


nU TwV^ de '\ h,le England, and Heartsease 
and llue 0888) embraces later poems. He wrote 

a Life of Hawthorne (1890) and The Old English 
Dramatists (1893). He died at Cambridge 12th 
August 1891. His Collected Writings were pub- 
lished in 1890-91). See his Letters (1893, 1934 ) 
and Lives by Underwood (1893), Woodberry (1897)’ 
Hale (1899), Scudder (1900), Greenslet ( 1906 ). 

Lower, Mark Anthony (1818-76), Sussex anti- 
quary, a schoolmaster at Lewes 1835-67. 

Lowndes, William Thomas (c. 1798-1843) a 
London bookseller, to whom we owe The Biblio - 
graph err’s Manual of English Literature (1834 ; 2d 
ed. 1S57-64) and The British Librarian (1839). 

Lowth, Robert (1710-87), born at Winchester, 
in 1 1 41 became professor of Poetry at Oxford, in 
1766 Bishop of St Davids ami of Oxford, and in 
1777 ot London. He published De Sacra Poesi 
Hebrceorum (1753), a Life of William of Wyke- 
ham, and a new translation of Isaiah. He was 

one of the first to treat the Bible poetry as 
literature. 

Lowther, James William, born 1855, was Con- 
servative M.P. for Penrith 1886-1921, Speaker 
1905-1921, then created Viscount Ullswater. 

Loyola, Ignatius de, is the name by which 
history knows Inigo Ldpez de Recalde, born in 
1491 at his ancestral castle of Loyola in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. A page in the 
court of Ferdinand, lie then embraced the pro- 
fession of arms. In the defence of Pampeluna 
he was severely wounded in the leg. The first 
setting of the limb having been mismanaged, he 
had it re-broken in order to be re-set. Alter this 
operation his convalescence was slow; and, his 
stock of romances exhausted, he turned to the 
lives of Christ and of the saints. The result was 
a spiritual enthusiasm as intense as that by 
which he had hitherto been drawn to chivalry. 
Renouncing the pursuit of arms, he resolved tc 
begin his new life by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

In 1522 he set out on his pilgrimage, the first step 
of which was a voluntary engagement to serve the 
poor and sick in the hospital of Manresa. There 
his zeal and devotion attracted such notice that 
he withdrew to a cavern in the vicinity, where 
he pursued alone his course of self-prescribed 
austerity, until, utterly exhausted, he was carried 
back to the hospital. From Manresa he repaired 
to Rome, whence he proceeded on foot to Venicq 
and there embarked for Cyprus and the Holy 
Land. He returned to Venice and Barcelona in 
1524. He now resolved to prepare himself for 
the work of religious teaching, and at thirty- 
three returned to the rudiments of grammar; 
followed up by a course at AlcalA, Salamanca, and 
Paris. In 1534 be founded with five associates 
the Society of Jesns. The original aim was 
limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
the conversion of the Infidels ; but as access 
to the Holy Land was cut off by war with the 
Turks, the associates sought to meet the new 
wants engendered by the Reformation. Loyola 
went to Rome in 1539, and submitted to Pope Paul 
III. the rule of the proposed order, and the vow 
by which the members bound themselves to go 
as missionaries to any country the pope might 
choose. The rule was approved in 1540, and next 
year the association elected Loyola as its first 
general. From this time he resided in Rome. 

At Manresa he wrote the first draft of the Spiritual 
Exercises , so important for the training of the 
Jesuits. He died July 31, 1556 ; was beatified in 
(1609) ; and was canonised in 1622. See books by 
Uibadaueira (1572), Maflei (1585), Boubours (1679), 
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Denis (1885), Rose (1891), Gothein (1896), Thomp- 
son (1909), Sedgwick (1923), Van Dyke (1926), 
Astrain (trans. 1928). [Span. pron. Lo-yd'la.] 
Loyaon, Charles. See Hyacinthe, P£re. 
Lubbook, Sir John, created Baron Avebury 
in 1900, was the son of the astronomer, Sir J. W. 
Lubbock (1803-65), and was born in London, 
April 30, 1834. From Eton he passed at 
fourteen into his father's banking-house; in 
1850 became a partner ; served on several edu- 
cational and currency commissions ; and in 1870 
was returned for Maidstone in the Liberal in- 
terest, in 1880 for London University — from 1886 
till 1900 as a Liberal Unionist. He succeeded in 
passing more than a dozen important measures, 
including the Bank Holidays Act (1871), the Bills 
of Exchange Act, the Ancient Monuments Act 
(1882), and the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was 
vice-chancellor of London University 1872-80, 
president of the British Association (1881), 
V.P.R.B., President of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, chairman of the London County 
Council 1890-92, &c. He died May 28, 1913. 
Best known for his researches on primitive man 
and on the habits of bees and ants, he published 
Prehistoric Times (1865 ; revised 1913), Origin oj 
Civilisation (1870), Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects (1874), British Wild-flowers in Relation to 
Insects (1875), Ants, Bees, and Wasps (1882), The 
Sensesand Instincts of Animals (1838), The Pleasures 
of Life (1887-89), The Beauties of Nature (1892), 
The Use of Life (1894), The Scenery of Switzerland 
(1896), and The Scenery of England (1902). See 
Life by Horace Hutchinson (1914). 

Lilbke, Wilhelm (1826-93X writer on art, was 
born at Dortmund, and died at Karlsruhe. 

Luca della Robbia. See Robbia. 

Lucan, George Charles Bingham, Earl of 
H80O-88), entered the army, accompanied the 
Russians as a volunteer against the Turks in 
1828, succeeded as third earl in 1839, and as com- 
mander of cavalry in the Crimea fought at the 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. Made G.C.B. 
in 1869, he became field-marshal in 1887. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus (39-65 a.d.), poet, was born 
at Corduba (Obrdoba) in Spain. Annaeus Seneca, 
the rhetorician, had three sons — M. Annaeus 
Seneca, the Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles ; L. 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher ; and M. Annaeus 
Mela, father of Lncan. Rome's attraction had 
already drawn thither Seneca, the philosopher ; 
and Mela, with his wife, followed, to place their 
son under his uncle's charge. Young Lucan 
became proficient in rhetoric and philosophy; 
and his aptitude for prose and verse was ominous 
of the fatal fluency which evolved the first three 
books of the Pharsalia while yet in his teens. At 
first the young emperor and the young poet were 
friends, and Neros favour had conferred on 
Lucan the quaestorship. But when, in a great 
public contest, the palm went over Nero’s head 
to Lucan, the emperor’s marked discourtesies 
were returned by his successful rival with satire 
and with redoubled efforts to outshine him, till 
Nero was stung into forbidding Lucan either to 
publish poems or to recite them. Lucan became 
a ringleader of the Pisonian conspiracy ; it was 
discovered and he himself betrayed. He was 
ordered to die, and, having had his veins opened, 
bled to death in a bath. Except a few fragments, 
we now have nothing of Lucan’s many writings 
but the Pharsalia, recounting the mighty duel of 
Pompey and Cesar for the empire of the world. 
It is frequently bombastic, sometimes obscure ; but 
Its Roman patriotism strikes so true a note that 


with lovers of liberty it has ever been a favourite. 
See editions by Oudendorp (1728), Haskins (v£- 

Hosius (1905), Francken(1895-98hHousnum(lfl2 

There are translations by Marlowe (1st bookv 

Sir F Gorges, T. May (who continued the poem 
in Latin verae), Rowe (1718), Ridley (1897), and in 

prose by Riley (1863), Duff (1928). V * Dttta 

Lucaris, Cyril, Greek theologian, bom in 
Crete in 1572, studied at Venice. Padua, and 
Geneva, where he was Influenced by Calvin lam 
He rose by 1621 to be Patriarch of OonstantinoX 
He opened negotiations with the Calvinists of 
England and Holland with a view to union and 
the reform of the Greek Church ; he correspond 
with Gustavus Adolphus, Archbishop aSS 
Laud ; he presented the Alexandrian Codex to 
CbariesLjand in 1629 he issued a confession of 
faith of Calvmistic tendency. The Jesuits five 
times brought about his deposition, and by the 
Greeks are supposed to have instigated his murder 
by the Turks. In June 1637 he was seized, and 
hurried on shipboard, and it was never ascertained 
what became of him. 


Lucas, Sir Charles, a royalist, shot, with Sir 
George Lisle, after the surrender of Colchester 
to the Parliament, 28th August 1648. Two vears 
before he had been released on parole. J 

Lucas, Edward Verrail (1868-1938), essayist 
biographer and editor of Lamb, anthologist. 

Lucas, James (1813-74), Dickens’s ‘Mr Mopes.* 
from 1849 lived as an unwashed hermit on buns 
and gin at Elmwood, Hertfordshire. 


Lucas, John Seymour, historical painter, bom 
in London in 1S49. became A.R.A. in 1886, R. A. 
in 1897, and died 8th May 1923. 

Lucas, Richard Cockle (1800-88), sculptor, 
born at Salisbury, died at Chilworth, Romsey. 

Lucas van Leyden or Lucas Jacobsz (1494* 
1533), painter and engraver, was bom and died at 
Leyden. He practised almost every branch ol 
painting, and as an engraver ranks but little 
below Albert DUrer. See French work by Evrard 
(1883) and German one by Volbehr (1888). 

Luooa, Pauline (1841-1908), Berlin open* 
singer, born at Vienna, and twice married. 

Luoian(c. 125-180 a. dA Greek writer, was bom 
at Samosata in Syria. Having learned Greek and 
studied rhetoric, he practised as an advocate in 
Antioch, and wrote and recited show speeches 
for a living, travelling through Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and Gaul. Having thus made a 
fortune and a name, he settled in Athens, and 
there devoted himself to philosophy. There, too, 
he produced a new form of literature — humorous 
dialogue. In his old age he accepted a good ap- 
pointment in Egypt, where he died. Lucian lived 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the old 
literature, were all rapidly dissolving. Never 
was there a fairer flela for satire; and Lucian 
revelled in it. The absurdity of retaining the 
old deities without the old belief is brought out 
in the Dialogues of the Gods* Dialogues of the Dead, 
Prometheus . Charon, Menippos, Ikaixmenippos , and 
others. Whether philosophy was more disgraced 
by the shallowness or the vices of those who now 
professed it, it would be hard to tell from his 
Symposium, Halieus , Bitin Prasis, Drapetce, &c. 
The old literature had been displaced by novels 
or romances of adventure of the most nmtastlo 
kind, which Lucian parodies in his 7Ytu Historic* 
Apart from the purity of his Greek, his style Is 
slpple, sparkling, delightful. 8ee editions, by 
HemsterhuiB and Kelts ( 1780 - 45 * Lehmann ( 1822 * 
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29), Belcker (1853), Sommerbrodt 1888) Nilen 
(1906); translations by Fowler and Hannon. 

Luclllns (c. 164-102 b.c.), Roman satirist, was 
born at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, and died 
at Naples. He wrote thirty books of Satires of 
which only fragments remain ; see the editions 
by Lachmann (1876) and L. Muller (1872). 

Liicke, Gotteried Christian (1791-1855), pro- 
fessor of Theology at Bonn 1818-29, and at Gottin- 
gen, wrote a great commentary on John (1820-25). 

Lucretia, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
when outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, summoned 
her husband and friends, and, making them take 
oath to drive out the Tarquins, plunged a knife 
into her heart. See Brutus. 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus), Roman 
poet, lived in the first half of the 1st century b.c., 
and was said to have died mad from the effects 
of a love -potion given to him by his wife 
Lucilia (so in Tennyson's poem). The great work 
of Lucretius is his hexameter poem De Natura 
Rerum , in six books. The subject-matter of the 
work is not generally attractive, nor is the versi- 
fication for the most part pleasing or harmonious. 
Lucretius aspired to popularise the philosophi- 
cal theories of Democritus and Epicurus on the 
origin of the universe, with the special purpose 
of eradicating anything like religious belief, 
which he savagely denounces as the one great 
source of man’s wickedness and misery. A calm 
and tranquil mind was his minimum bonum , and 
the only way to it lay through a materialistic 
philosophy which teaches that immortality is an 
empty dream. All phenomena can be explained 
by natural causes, and thus the door is closed 
against belief in the divine or supernatural ; he 
often reminds us of some of the newest theories 
of modern science. His poem abounds in strik- 
ingly picturesque phrases ; up and down are 
episodes of exquisite pathos and vivid descrip- 
tion, perhaps hardly equalled in Latin poetry ; 
and when he allegorises myths into moral truths, 
he is one of the sublimest of poets. Lachmann’s 
text (1850) was improved by Munro (1860), who 
added (1864) a commentary and translation. 
See Creech's (1714) and R. C. Trevelyan’s (1937) 
verse translations, C. Bailey’s (1910) and T. 
Jackson's (1929) prose translations ; also Sellar’s 
Roman Poets (1863); books by Veitch (1875), 
J. Masson (1907-9), Thomson (1915), Sikes(1936). 

LUCU11U8, L. Licinius (c. 110-57 b.c.), Roman 
general, commanded the fleet in the first Mithri- 
datic war, as consul in 74 defeated Mithridates, 
and introduced admirable reforms into Asia 
Minor. He twice defeated Tigranes of Armenia 
(69 and 68). But his legions became mutinous, 
and he was superseded by Pompey (66). He at- 
tempted to check Poinpey’s power, and was one 
of the first triumvirate, but soon withdrew from 
politics. He had acquired prodigious wealth, and 
spent the rest of his life in luxury. 

Lucy, St, the patron of the blind, was a virgin 
martyred under Diocletian at Syracuse. 

Lucy, Sir Henry W. (1845-1924), Daily News 
parliamentary reporter, the ‘ Toby, M.P.* of Punch, 
and novelist, born at Crosby, Liverpool. 

Ludd, Ned, a Leicestershire idiot, destroved 
some stocking-frames about 1782. From him the 
Luddite rioters (1812-18) took name. 

Ludendorff, Erich von (1865-1937), German 
general, born near Posen, was a staff-officer 1904-13. 
In 1914 as quartermaster-general in East Prussia 
he defeated Sainsonoff at Tannenberg. When 
Hindenburg superseded Falkenhayu in 1916, 


Ludendorff as his first quartermaster sent Mac* 
kensen to the Dobrudja, and, in general, con- 
ducted the war to the end. See his IVar Memories 
(trans 1919). In 1923 he was a leader in the Hitler 
putsch at Munich, but he was acquitted of treason 
candidate for the presidency of the Reich in 
i °“ 5 P°. lle d few votes. Strongly opposed to 
Jews, Jesuits, and freemasons, he was for a time 

? t *\ e ‘National-Socialist’ party, but 

from 1925 played an obscure part of his own. 


Ludlow, Edmund (c. 1617-92), regicide, born 
at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, served under Waller 
and Fairfax, was returned for Wilts in 1646, sat 
among the king’s judges, and was elected to the 
council of state. In 1651 he was sent to Irelan 1 
as lieutenant-general of horse, but refused to re- 
cognise Cromwell’s protectorate. Member for 
Hmdon in 1659, he urged the restoration of the 
Rump, commanded again a while in Ireland, was 
nominated by Lambert to the committee of safety, 
and strove in vain to reunite the republican party.' 
After the Restoration he made his way to Vevey 
In 1689 he came back, but, the House of Commons 
demanding his arrest, he returned to Vevey. See 
his valuable Memoirs (ed. Firth 1894). 

Ludlow, John Malcolm Forbes, C.B. (1821- 
1911), Christian socialist, was chief registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 


Ludmilla, St, Bohemia’s patroness, the wife of 
its first Christian duke, was murdered in 927 by 
her heathen daughter-in-law, Drahoinira. 


Ludwig. See Louis. 

Ludwig (originally Cohn), Emil (1861-1948). a 
Jew, born at Breslau, long resident in Switzerland, 
wrote some plays, but made his name as a bio- 
grapher of the bright intuitive school, with lives 
of Goethe, Napoleon, William II., Bismarck. 
Christ, Lincoln, &c. 


Luini, or Lovino, Bernardino (c. 1477-1538X 
Lombard painter, born at Luino on Lago Mag- 
giore, was trained in the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, to whom many of his works have been 
attributed. He painted much at Milan. He is 
one of the five whose ‘supremacy ’ Ruskin affirmed. 
See Life by G. C. Williamson (1899). [Loo-ee' nee.) 

Luke (LouJcas— i.e. Lucas), a companion of St 
Paul, mentioned in Col. iv. 14 as ‘the beloved 
physician his name is suggestive of an Italian 
origin. Church tradition made him a native of 
Antioch in Syria, one of ‘ the seventy ’ mentioned 
in Luke x., a painter by profession, and a martyr. 

.He is first named as author of the third gospel iu 
the Muratorian canon (2d century) ; and tradition 
has ever since ascribed to him both that work 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Critics are divided. 

Luke, Sir Samuel. See Butler, Samuel. 

Lull, Ram<5n. 8ee Lully (Raymond). 

Lully, Giovanni Battista (1639-87), born in 
Florence, came as a boy to Paris, and by Louis 
XIV. was made operatic director (1672). With 
Quinault as librettist, he composed many operas, 
in which he made the ballet an essential part; the 
favourites (till Gluck’s time) were Thtsie , Armide , 
PhaSton, Atys, Isis , and Acis et Galatie. See books 
by Radet (1891, Prunifcres (1910). 

Lully, Raymond (c. 1232-1315), ‘the enlightened 
doctor,’ born at Palma in Majorca, in his youth 
served as a soldier and led a dissolute life, but 
from 1266 gave himself up to asceticism and re- 
solved on a spiritual crusade for the conversion 
of the Mussulman^ To this end, after some 
years of study, he produced his Ars Magna , the 
‘ Lullian method;’ a mechanical aid to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the solution of 
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bH possible problems by a systematic manipula- 
tion of certain fundamental notions (the Aristo- 
telian categories, &c.). He also wrote a book 
against the Averroists, and in 1291 went to Tunis 
to confute and convert the Mohammedans, but 
was imprisoned and banished. After visiting 
Naples, Home, Majorca, Cyprus, and Armenia, 
he again sailed (1305) for Bugia (Bougie) in 
Algeria, and was again banished ; at Paris lec- 
tured against the principles of Averroes ; and 
once more at Bugia was stoned so that he died 
a few days afterwards. The Lullists combined 
religious mysticism with alchemy, but not so 
Lullv himself. See Life by Allison Peers (1929). 

Lumi&re, Louis Jean, French chemist (1864- 
1948). with his brother Auguste invented a cin6 
camera (1893), and process of colour photography. 

Lunardi, Vincenzo (1759-1806), a native of 
Lucca, on 15th September 1784 made from Moor- 
fields the first balloon ascent in England. 

Lundgren, Egron Sellef (1815-75), bom and 
died at Stockholm, painted in water-colours. 

Lunn, Louise Kirkby (1873-1930), mezzo- 
soprano, was born at Manchester. 

Lupton, Thomas Goff (1791-1873), mezzotint 
engraver, was born and died in London. Among 
his works are Turner’s 1 Ports’ and ‘ Rivers.’ 
Lusignan. See Guy de Lusignan. 

Luthardt, Christoph Ernst (1823-1902), 
Lutheran theologian, became professor at Mar- 
burg (1854) and at Leipzig (1856). He wrote a 
well-known Commentary on John’s Gospel (1852- 
1858 ; 2d ed. 1876), St John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, works on ethics, dogmatics, &c. See his 
Reminiscences (2d ed. 1891). 

Luther, Martin, was bom at Eisleben, 10th 
November 1483, the son of a miner, and went to 
school at Magdeburg and Eisenach. In 1501 he 
entered the University of Erfurt, and took his 
degree in 1605. Ere this, however, he was led to 
the study of the Scriptures, resolved to devote 
himself to a spiritual life, and spent three years 
m the Augustinian convent at Erfurt. In 1507 
he was ordained a priest, in 1508 lectured on 
philosophy in the University of Wittenberg, in 
1509 on the Scriptures, and as a preacher pro- 
duced a still more powerful influence. In 1511 
he was sent to Rome, and after his return his 
career as a Reformer commenced. Money was 
largely needed at Rome ; and its emissaries 
sought everywhere to raise funds by the sale 
of indulgences. Luther’s Indignation at the 
shameless traffic carried on by the Dominican 
John Tetzel (1517) became irrepressible. He 
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door at Wittenberg Tetzel retreated from Saxony 
to Frank forfc-on-the-Oder, where he published a 
set of counter-theses and burnt Luther’s. The 
Wittenberg students retaliated by burning Tet- 
zel s. In 1518 Luther was joined by Melanch- 
™°J}- Th® pope, Leo X., at first took little heed 
of the disturbance, but in 1518 summoned Luther 
to Rome to answer for his theses. His university 
and the elector interfered, and Ineffective nego- 
tiationg were undertaken by Cardinal Cretan 
and by Miltits, envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court. Eck and Luther held a memorable dis- 
putation at Leipzig (1619), Luther meantime 
attacked the papal system as a whole more 
boldly. Erasmus and Hutten now Joined in the 
conflict. In 1520 the Reformer published his 
famous address to the * Christian Nobles of Ger- 
many, followed by a treatise On Vie Babylonish 


Captivity of the Church , which works attacked al*t 
doctrinal system of the Church of Rome. tE 
papal bull, containing forty-oue theses. isafiS? 
against him he burned before a multitude nf 
doctors, students, and citizens in Wittenbew 
Germany was convulsed with excitement. CharlS 
V. had convened his first diet at Worms in 1521? 
an order was issued for the destruction of 
Luther s books, and he himself was summon*} 
to appear before the diet. His 'journey thithS 
resembled a triumph ; the threats of enemies and 
the anxieties of friends alike failed to move him • 
ultimately he was put under the ban of thl 
Empire. On his return from Worms he wa« 
seized, at the instigation of the Elector of 
^ x on y ,and lodged (really for his protection) in 

the Wartburg. During the year he spent here he 
translated the Scriptures and composed various 
treatises. Disorders recalled Luther to Witten, 
here in 1522 ; he rebuked the unruly spirits and 
made a stand against lawlessness on the* one 
hand and tyranny on the other. In this year he 
published his acrimonious reply to Henry VIII 
on the seven sacraments. Estrangement had 
gradually sprung up between Erasmus and 
Luther, and there was an open breach in 1625 
when Erasmus published De Libero Arbitrio 
and Luther followed with De Servo Arbitrio In 
that year Luther married Katharina von Bora 
(q.v.), one of nine nuns who had withdrawn from 
conventual life. In 1529 he engaged in his 
famous conference at Marburg with Zwingli and 
other Swiss divines, obstinately maintaining his 
views as to the Real (con substantial) Presence in 
the Eucharist. The drawing up of the Augsburs 
Confession, Melanchthon representing Luther 

« marks the culmination of the German Reformation 

; henceforward Luther’s life was uneventful 

ied at Eisleben, 18th February 1546, and 

was buried at Wittenberg. Endowed with iroad 

human sympathies, massive energy, manly and 

affectionate simplicity, and rich, if sometimes 

coarse humour, he was undoubtedly a spiritual 

genius. His intuitions of divine truth were 

bold, vivid, and penetrating, if not philosophical 

comprehensive ; and he possessed the power 

of kindling other souls with the fire of his own 

convictions. His works are voluminous. Among 

those of more general interest are his Table-taiE 

Letters, and Sermons. His Commentaries on 

Galatians and the Psalms are still read; and 

he was one of the great leaders of sacred song, 

his hymns, rugged, but iutense and expressive, 

having an enduring power. The great editions of 

Luther s works are those of Wittenberg (12 Vols. 

German ; 7 vols. Latin, 1539-58); Halle, ed. by 

Walch (German, 24 vols. 1740-58) : Erlangen anS 

German; 88 vols. Latin. 

ir-Viw'i ^®L mar (1888 et «*?•>• Sea Lives hi 
Kostlm (1875 ; 5th ed. 1908), Kolde (1884-98), H. 

GriQftr /franc lfll 0_VT . 


the 


Grisar (trans. *1918—17 ; Catholic), Boehmer (trails. 
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1930), and 

H. P. Smith (1911), Mackinnon (4 vols. 1025-80). 
Luttrell, Henry (c. 176&-1851), a London wit. 
Lutyens, Sm Edwin Landsbhr (1860-1944), 
P.R.A. 1938, O.M. 1042, born in London, de- 
signed Government House, Delhi, the Whitehall 
Cenotaph, Ac. 
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K»ve name zo a renowned corps 
ofyolunteers, • the Black Jteer,* raised by Mm 

i in 1818. See .work 

Francois Henri- de 
>),bom 


was trained by his aunt, mother* of the 
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Cond6, and adhered to Cond6 through the wars 
of the Fronde. After 1(559 he was pardoned by 
Louis XIV., who created him Due de Luxem- 
bourg (1061) — he had just married the heiress of 
Luxembourg- Piney. In 1667 he served under 
Cond6 in Franche-Comte ; in 1G72 lie himself suc- 
cessfully invaded the Netherlands, and, driven 
back in 1673, conducted a masterly retreat. 
During the war he stormed Valenciennes and 
twice defeated the Prince of Orange. Made a 
marshal in 1675, soon after the peace (1678) he 
quarrelled with Louvois (q.v.), and was not em- 
ployed for twelve years. In 1690 he commanded 
in Flanders, and defeated the allies at Fleurus, 
and in 1691 twice more routed his old opponent, 
now William III., at Steiukirk and Neerwinden. 

Luxemburg, Rosa (1871-1919), German revolu- 
tionary of the extreme left, born at Zamosd in 
Poland, was with Karl Liebknecht leader of the 
Spartakusbund, and with him was murdered in 
Berlin. 

Luynes, Charles d’ Albert, Due de (1578- 
1621), the unworthy favourite of Louis XIII. of 
France, became in 1619 a peer of France, and in 
1621 chancellor. See Life by Zeller (Paris, 1879). 

Lvov, Prince Georgi Evgenievich (1861-1925), 
Russian liberal politician, head of the provisional 
government in the revolution of 1917, was suc- 
ceeded by Kerensky, and left Russia. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyn, P.C. (1835-1911), 
born at Coulsdon, Surrey, educated at Eton and 
Haileybury, was lieutenant-governor of the North- 
west Provinces of India (1882-87). He wrote books 
on India and on literature, verses, &c. See Life by 
Sir H. M. Durand (1913). 

Lyall, Edna, pen-name of Ada Ellen Bayly 
(1857-1903), novelist, born at Brighton. See Life 
by J. M. Escreet (1904). 

Lyautey, Louis Hubert Gonzalve ( 1854 - 
1934), French marshal (1921), born at Nancy, held 
administrative posts in Algeria, Tongking and 
Madagascar (under Gallidni); but his most bril- 
liant work was done in Morocco, where he was 
resident commissary -general in 1912-16, 1917-25. 
See Life by Maurois (trans. 1931). [ Lee.b-tay .] 

Lycurgus (c. 396-324 b.c.), Attic orator, sup- 
ported Demosthenes, and as manager of the 
public revenue distinguished himself by his in- 
tegrity and love of splendid architecture. One 
speech and a fragment have survived. 

Lycurgus, traditional lawgiver of Sparta, as- 
signed to the 9th century b.c. 

Lydekker, Richard (1849-1915), an authority 
on mammals, born in London, studied at Trinity, 
Cambridge, and worked on the Indian Geological 
Survey (1874-S2). 

Lydgate, John, an imitator of Chaucer, was 
born at Lydgate near Newmarket, about 1370, 
and became a Benedictine monk at Bury St 
Edmunds. He may have studied at Oxford and 
Cambridge; he travelled in France and perhaps 
Italy, and became prior of Hatfield Broadoak 
in 1423. A court poet, he received a pension in 
1439, but died in poverty about 1451. Lydgate’s 
longer works are the Troy Book , the Siege of 
Thebes, and the Fall of Princes. The Siege of 
Thebes is represented as a new Canterbury tale, 
and was based on a French verse romance. The 
versification is rough, and the poem dull and 
prolix. The Troy Book was founded on Colonna’s 
Latin prose Historia Trojana , and the Fall of 
Princes on Boccaccio. Other works are the 
Daunce of Machabre , from the French ; Court of 
Sapience ; Temple of Glas , a copy of Chaucer’s 
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House of Fame; a metrical Life of St Edmund and 
the Lege ml of St Alban; Serpent of Division (in 

prose). See E.E.T.S. editions (esp TemVuofCln* 
by Schick and Minor Poems by H. N. MacCrachen. 
who attempts to establish the Lydgate canon). 

Lyell Sm Charles, geologist, born at Kin- 
nordy, Forfarshire, 14th November 1797 , the 
eldest son of the mycologist and Dante student 
Charles Lyell (1767-1849). Brought up in the 
New forest, and educated at Ringwood, .Salis- 
bury, and Midhurst, in 1816 he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, and took his B.A. in 1819. At 
Oxford in 1819 he attended the lectures of Buck 
land, and acquired a taste for the science he aftei 
wards did so much to promote. He studied law 
and was called to the bar; but devoting himsell 

^o#T,! 0gy ’, lna v d , e , El i r °pean tours in 1824 and 
1826-30, and published the results in the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society and elsewhere. His 
Principles of Geology (1830-33) may be ranked next 
after Darwin's Origin of Species among the books 
which exercised the most powerful influence 
oil scientific thought in the 19th century. U 
denied the necessity of stupendous convulsions, 
and taught that the greatest geological changes 
might have been produced by forces still at work. 
The Elements of Geoloqy ( 1838) was a supplement 
The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man 
(18G3) startled the public by its unbiased atti- 
tude towards Darwin. Lyell also published Travels 
in North America (1845) and A Second Visit to the 
United States (1849). In 1832-33 lie was professor 
of Geology at King’s College, London. Repeatedly 
president of the Geological Society, and in 1864 
president of the British Association, he was 
knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 1861 
He died in London, 22d February 1875, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See Life , Letters , 
and Journals (1881), and Prof. Bonney’s Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology (1895). 

Lyly, John, the Euphuist, was born in the 
Weald of Kent probably in 1554. He took his 
B.A. from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1573, 
and studied also at Cambridge. Lord Btirghley 
gave him some post of trust in his household, and 
he became vice-master of the St Paul’s choristers. 
Having in 1589 taken part in the Marprelate 
controversy, he was returned to parliament for 
Aylesbury and Appleby, 1597-1601. He was 
buried 30th November 1606. His Euphucs , a 
romance in two parts— Evphues, the Anatomic o) 
tVit (1579), and Euphues and his England (1580) 
—was received with great applause. One pecu- 
liarity of his ‘new English’ is the constant 
employment of similes drawn from fabulous 
stories about the properties of animals, plants, 
and minerals ; another is the excessive indul- 
gence in antithesis. But sound advice is offered 
on the subject of friendship, love, travel, the 
nature and education of children, morality, and 
religion. Lyly’s earliest comedy was The Woman 
in the Moone , produced in or before 1583. Cctmpaspe 
and Sapho and Phao were published in 1584, 
Endimion in 1591, Gallathea and Midas in 1592, 
Mother Bombie in 1594, and Love’s Metamorphosis 
in 1601. Though these comedies display little 
dramatic power, tne dialogue is frequently spark- 
ling. The delightful songs (of doubtful author- 
ship) were first printed in the edition of 1632. 
Lyly’s Complete Works were edited by R. Warwick 
Bond in 1902. See books by C. G. Child (Leip. 
1894), Feuillerat (1910), V. M. Jeffery (1929). 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, Baron, 
Lord Chancellor, son of J. S. Copley, R.A. (q.v.), 
was born at Boston, Mass, 21st May 1772. At 
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three, with his mother, he followed the painter 
to London, and in 1790 entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1794 he came out second wrangler 
and second Smith’s prizeman, next year got a 
fellowship, and in 1796 paid a visit to the States. 
On his return he studied for the bar, and was 
called in 1804. Success was slow till 1812 , when 
he made a hit by his ingenious defence of a 
Luddite rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal 
of Thistlewood and Watson on their trial for 
high*treason ; but for the next state prosecution 
the government secured him on their side, and 
in 1818 he entered parliament for a government 
borough. Henceforward he continued a fairly 
consistent Tory. In 1819, as Sir John Copley, 
he became Solicitor-general, in 1824 Attorney- 
general, and in 1826 Master of the Rolls. As 
Baron Lyndhurst he was Lord Chancellor under 
three administrations from 1827 to 1830, when 
his Whig opponents made him Chief-baron of the 
Exchequer ; that office he exchanged for the wool- 
sack under Peel (1834-35). In 1841-46 he was for 
the third time Lord Chancellor. He died 12th 
Oct. 1863. Lyndhurst’s judgments have never 
been excelled for lucidity, method, and legal 
acumen. See Atlay, Victorian Chancellors (1906). 

Lyndsay, or Lindsay, Sir David, ofthe Mount, 
Scottish poet, was born about or before 1486 pro- 
bably at one of his father’s seats — the Mount 
near Cupar, Garmylton (now Garleton) near 
Haddington. In 1512 he was appointed * usher’ 
of the new-born prince who became James V. 
In 1522 or earlier Lyndsay married Janet Douglas, 
the king’s sempstress ; In 1524 (probably), under 
the Douglases, he lost (or changed) his place ; 
in 1538 he seems to have been Lyon King- of 
arms ; by 1542 he had been knighted. He went 
on embassies to the Netherlands, France, Eng- 
land, and Denmark. He or another David Lynd- 
say represented Cupar in the parliaments of 
1540-46. He died in 1555. For two centuries he 
was the poet of the Scottish people. His poems, 
often coarse, are full of humour, good sense, 
and knowledge of the world, and were said to 
have done more for the Reformation in Scotland 
than all the sermons of Knox, for Lyndsay shot 
some of his sharpest shafts at the clergy. The 
earliest and most poetical of his writings is The 
Drone; the most ambitious, The Monarches the 
most remarkable, The Satyre ofthe Thine Estaitis ; 
the most amusing, The Historic of Squyer Mel - 
drum . There are editions by Chalmers (1806), 
David Laing (1879), Small, Hall, and Murray 
(E.E.T.S. 1865-71), Hamer (S.T.S. 1931-36). 
Lyndsay of Pitscottio. See Pitscottie. 

Lyne. See Ignatius (Father). 

Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Lord, son of 
the laird of Balgowan in Perthshire, bom 19th 
Oct. 1748, raised in 1793 the 99th Regiment of foot, 
and served at Quiberoo and in Minorca (1798.) He 
besieged Valetta in 1800, was at Corufia and in 
Walcheren (1809), at Barrosa defeated the French 
(1811), fought at Ciudad Rodrigo (1812), Badjyoz, 
and Salamanca, commanded the left wiDg at 
Vitoria (1813), captured Tolosa and San Sebastidn 
and in Holland conquered atMerxem, but failed 
to storm Bergen- op-Zoom (1814). Created Baron 
Lynedoch of Balgowan (1814), he died 18th Dec. 
1848. He founded the Senior United Service Club 
(1817). See Lives by Graham (2d ed. 1877) and 
Col. Delavoye (1880). [ Li n'docA ; cA guttural. ] 

Lyon, John (d. 1592), yeoman, in 1671 founded 
the great public school of Harrow. 

Lyons, Edmund, Lord (1700-1858), admiral, 
commanded in the Dutch west Indies (1810-11) 


?“ d ft in n aters ’ an l was made a peer In 

ambassador to the United Stetes. Turkey fml 
France, was made a viscount in 1881 an earl*?? 
1887. See Life by Lord Newton (1918) 1 ,n 

Lyra, Nicolaus de (12707-1840), bom at Lyre 
near Eyreux, was a lecturer at Paris, province! 
of the Franciscans and author of very famous 
Postdlce or commentaries on scripture, in whirl! 
he usisted on the literal meanings and protested 
against the traditional allegorising method ^ 

Lysaght, Edward (1768-1811), barrister and 
Irish ‘ly r ics. Ce ,nsg,9trate ' wrote ,nan y well-known 

Lysander, as commander of the Spartan fleet 
defeated the Athenians at A£g09pobaini ( 405 ^ 

in 404 he took Athens, thus ending thl'pelopo^ 

nesian war. 

Lysias (c. 450-880 b. c.), Greek orator, was the 
s ° n of a rich Syracusan, who settled in Athens 
about 440. He was educated at Thurii in Italv 
The pirty Tyrants in 404 stripped him and his 
brother Polemarchus of their wealth, and killart 
Poleinarchus. The first use to which Lysias nut 
his eloquence was, on the fall of the Thirty (4081 
to prosecute Eratosthenes, the tyrant chiefly to 
blame for his brother's murder. He then nrac- 
tised with success as a writer of speeches for 
litigants. From his surviving speeches we see 
that Lysias is delightfully lucid m thought and 
expression, and strong in character-drawing. 

Lyslm'aohus, a general o| Alexander, after- 
wards king of Thrace, defeated and killed at 
Koroupedion. 

Lysippus, of Sicyon, a prolific Greek sculptor 
who flourished about 360-316 b.c. See E a’ 
Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors (1910). ‘ ^ 

Lysons, Daniel (1762-1834), a clergyman, born 
m Gloucestershire, wrote The Environs of London 
(1792-96), &c.— His sou, Samuel (1806-77), was a 
Gloucestershire rector add antiquary. 

Lyte, Henry Francis, hymn-writer, born at 
Ednam near Kelso, 1st June 1793, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin; took orders in 1815; was for 
twenty-five years incumbent of Lower Brixham • 
and died at Nice, 20th November 1847. His 
Poems , chiefly Religious (1833 ; reprinted as Mis- 
cellaneous Poems , 1868), are well-nigh forgotten • 
but 4 Abide with me,’ * Pleasant are tliy courts * 
and other hymns keep his memory green. See 
Life prefixed to his Remains (1850). 

Lyttelton, George, Lord (1709-73), son of Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcestershire, 
entered parliament in 1730, soon acquired emi- 
nence as a speaker, held several high . political 
offices, and was raised to the peerage in 1769. His 
poetry gained him a place in Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets ; his best-known prose works are on The 
Conversion and Apostleship of St Paul (17471 Dio- 
logues of the Dead (1760), and History of Henry II. 
(1764). See Memoirs and Correspondence (18461 
and Ananda Vittal Rao, A Minor Augustan (Cal- 
cutta, 1934). — His son, Thomas, Lord Lyttelton 
(1744-79), the * wicked Lord Lyttelton, ’died three 
days after a death- warning dream. The Poems by 
a Young Nb6&man(1780)may partly havebeenhis, 
but the Letters ofthe late Lord Lyttelton (1780-1782) 
were probably by W. Combe. See Lives by Frost 
(1876), Blunt (1936), Lang, Valet's Tragedy (1908), 

Lyttleton, Sir Thomas. See Littlbton.. i| 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Lord, novelist, 
playwright, essayist, poet, and politician, was 
born In London, 26th May 1803. He waathe 
third and youngest aon of General Xarle Bui ' 
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u 77 5r, 180 ?)’ ° f Heydon and Dalling in Norfolk 
by Elizabeth Barbara Lytton ( 1773 - 1848 ) 
heiress of Knebworth in^ertfordshire ^s a 
child sdeyourer of boohs, his favourites AmudU, 
de Gaul and the inirn/ Queen, he took early to 

S y = ! Dg r;. and Wet l t . to sch001 at ni,le . though not 
to a public one, but to six private tutors in sue- 

S'X (18 i 2 - 21) - 'I* 1 8 20 ‘he published "Ze 

o«4 other Poems, and about the same time was 
‘changed for life ' by a tragic first love At 

histo™ ™r,’ Ca !' lbridge 0822-25), he read English 

ecoilo,,1 y» metaphysics, and early 
English literature ; spoke much at the Union • 

earned off the Chancellor’s gold medal for a poem’ 

H^n CUlp f U / e ’’i )Ut °"'y a pass degree! 
SjLn°p 8 ® lfe ?“ ded » he alternated a white be- 
tween Paris and London ; and in London, in 

1825, he met Rosina Wheeler( 1802 - 82 ), a beautiful 
Irish girl, whom in 1827, despite his mother, he 
married. It was a most unhappy marriage. She 
bore him a daughter, Emily (1828-48), and a son, 
W e future Earl of Lytton ; in 1836 they separated. 
But his marriage called forth a marvellous liter- 
ary activity, for the temporary estrangement from 
his mother threw him almost wholly on his own 

He . had only £200 a - year, and he 

In,™,- a i he . rat ® of £3000; the deficiency was 
supplied by his indefatigable industry. During 

the next ten years he produced twelve novels 
two poems, one play, the whole of England and 
the English; Athens , its Rise and Fall , and all the 
essays and tales collected in the Student , to 
which must be added his untold contributions 
to the Edinburgh , Westminster , New Monthly (of 

SiJw h fi beca, “ e « ditor 1831), Examiner , &c. 
?f fi. We u rt n er,a ! 1 Falkla ”d (1827) gave little promise 
of the brilliant success of Pelham (1828). No two 
readers agree on the relative merit of his books 

MooA^ erfcain k p f! hav . 1 is better than Paul Clifford 
(1830), an idealisation of the highwayman, as 
Eugene Aram (1832) is of the murderer ; most, 
however, will rank it as inferior to the Pilgrims 
0 / the Rhvie (1834) or to one or another of 
his four historical novels— The Last Days of 
Pompeii 0834), Rienzi (1835), The Last of the 
Barons (1843), and Harold (1843). Then, there is 
d ?' ae stic trilogy, The Caxtons (1850), My 
Novel (1853), and What will he do with it? ( 1859)- 
and Zanoni (1842), A Strange Story (1862), and’ 
shorter but stronger than either, The Haunted 
and the Haunters (1859). Of his plays the 

/( O ,n? 0n /-n ( ! 83 , 8) > Richd ieu (1838), and 
Money (1840) still hold the stage ; of his poems 

Kuig Arthur (1848), and even St Stephens (I860) 
and the Lost Tales of Miletus (1866), will all be 
jorgotten when the New Timon (1846) is still 
kept in remembrance by the savage answer it 
provoked from Tennyson. In 1831 he had entered 
parliament for St Ives, and attached himself to 
the Reform party; but Lincoln next year re- 
turned him as a Protectionist Liberal, and that 
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seat he held till 1841. In 1838 the Melbourne 

ts 4 a , hA Stratl0n /®. n,erred on him a baronetcy ; in 
1843 he succeeded to the Knebworth estate* and 

assumed the surname of Lytton. He now sough? 

to re-enter parliament, in 1847 contesting Li„. 

coin unsuccessfully; in 1852 he was returned as 

Conservative member for Hertfordshire. Deaf. 

liess hindered him from shining as a debater, but 

lie made himself a successful orator. In the 

Derby government (1858-59) he was Colonial 

becietary and called into existence the colonies 

of British Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 

he was raised to the peerage as Baron Lytton. 

He died at Torquay, 18th January 1873, and was 

^ d 111 Westminster Abbey. Lord ’Lytton* 

mav kS bp XC n n S i Xt J& ' 1 ’°. those already mentioned 

ll l L£ lS ° wncd ( ,829 >« Devereux 
J / 1 8 / 33 ^’ Er1iest M«lt ravers (1837), 

' )y , Ltl/ ?J 18 v 38) ’ Night and Morning 
Lucretia (1846), Caxtoniana (1863), The 

(anon . yn,0 «f. J87°), Kenelm Chillingly 
V 878) > 1 ie Frisians (1874), and Pausanias the 
SpaWan (unfinished, 1876). See his Life , Letters , 
and Literary Remains (vols. i.-ii. 1883) by his son 

2d°E?H Me ? oir , (19 1 3) his /randson? 

°. f Lytton. See also Life by Escott(lOlO), 

and the panorama by Michael Sadleir (i. 1931 ) 
ri;m^ t °?\ EDW 1 ARD Robert . Earl of, poet, 

8tl N'nti ,St L an i d 0 o! Ates !, nan ’ was born in London, 
8th November 1831, and was educated at Harrow 

a t?AW B ° n i n * ?“ } 849 be went t0 Washington as 
attach^ and private secretary to his uncle, Sir 

Heniy Buhver (q.v.); and subsequently he was 

appointed attache, secretary of legation, consul 

nVm Ti da £ aires at Florence (1S52), Paris 
(18 j 4), Hie Hague (1856), St Petersburg and 

nsrn a r in ? Ie (1858), Vienna (1859), Belgrade 

l (18G3 >’ Athens (1864), 

Lisbon (I 860 ), Madrid (186S), Vienna again (1869) 

f V d , Pans (1878). In the last year he succeeded 
his father as second Lord Lytton, and in 1874 
became minister at Lisbon, in 1876-80 was Viceroy 

?oo*m and in 18S0 was niade Earl of Lytton ; in 
1887 he was sent as ambassador to Paris, and there 

he died 24th November 1891. His works, published 

mostly under the pseudonym of ‘Owen Mere- 

noAm • in r^ d ?ir ( 1855 >» a dramatic 

poem The Wanderer (1859); Lucile (1860). a 

novel in verse ; Serbski pesme (1861), translations 

from the Serbian ; The Ring of Amasis (1863), a 

SLTc 11110 ;, the Fo ° l °f Time 0869); 

Fables in. 5on^(18i4) ; Glenaveril (1885), an epic of 

modern life; After Paindise (1887) ; Marah (1892); 

and Ki ng p °PPy 0892). See his Indian Adminis - 

Dadon (1899) and his Inters (1906), both by his 

daughter. Lady Betty Balfour. y 

r Henry Alfred (1867-1936), born in 

hrst appeared on the stage in 1884 Till 
1932 he played leading parts in Gilbert and* Sulli- 

. H f L^rote Secrets of a Savoyard (1927), 

A Wandering Minstrel (1933). 1 


M AAR TENS, Maarten, pen-name of 

Jost Marius Willem van der Poorten 
Schwartz (1858-1915), who, born at 
Amsterdam, spent part of his boy- 
hood in England, went to school m 
Germany, and studied and taught law at Utrecht 
University. He wrote powerful novels in nervous 
English, including The Sin ofJoostAvelingh(l889), 
A Question of Taste (1892), God's Fool (1893), The 
Greater Glory (1894), and My Lady Nobody (1895). 
See his letters, ed. his daughter (1930), and a 
study by Maanen (1928). 


JEAN 0832-1707), born at St Pierre- 

a 2 Cha J*P¥“ e » in 1653 entered the Benedic- 
tineorder, lived in several abbeys, and from 

1664 worked in that of St Germain-des-Pr4s at 

Paris, w here he died. He edited St Bernard’s 

; n an p Wr r ofce , a hisfcor y of his order 
(1668-1702), D« Re Diplomaticd (1681), Vetera 

Analecta (1675-85), Musasum 1 tali cum (1687-89), 


Mably Gabriel Bonnot de ( 1709-85), born 
at Grenoble, the elder brother of Condillac, for 
a time was secretary to the minister Cardinal 
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Tendn, hl8 uncle, and wrote Entretiens de Phocxon 
(17 QZ), Parallels des Remains et desFrancoisl 1740), 
and Observations sur VHistoire de la Qrece (1766). 
His De la Manibre d'Fcrire VHistoire (1783) con- 
tains severe strictures on Hume, Robertson, 
Gibbon, and Voltaire. Le Droit Public de V Europe 
(1748) was the outcome of his official life. See 
books by Guerrier (1886) and Whitfield (1930). 

Mabuse, Jan (real name Gossart), Flemish 
painter, was born at Maubeuge (Mabuse) about 
1470, In 1603 entered the painters guild of St 
Luke at Antwerp, and was Influenced by Memlinc 
and Quentin Matsys. In 1508-9 he accompanied 
Philip of Burgundy to Italy, and returned with his 
style greatly modified by the Italian masters. 
Drunken but sumptuous, he lived latterly at 
Mlddelburg, and died at Antwerp, 1st Oct. 1532. 
[Ma-beez'.] . , _ 

McAdam, John Loudon, inventor of the 
‘macadamising # system of road-making, was born 
at Ayr, 21st Sept. 1756. He went to New York 
In 1770, became a successful merchant, and on 
his return to Scotland in 1783 bought the estate 
of Sauchrie, Ayrshire. Surveyor (1816) to the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust, he re-made the roads 
there cheaply and well. His advice was sought in 
all directions. Impoverished through his labours, 
he petitioned parliament in 1820, and in 1825 was 
voted £2000, in 1827 made Surveyor-general of 
Metropolitan Roads. He died 26th Nov. 1836. He 
wrote three books on road-making (1819-22). 
Macalpine, John. See Machabeus. 

Mac Arthur, Douglas, born in 1880 at Little 
Rock, Ark., educated at West Point (of which he 
was superintendent 1919-22), was a staff officer 
and commander of a brigade in the First World 
War, commanded in the Philippines 1922-25, 
1928-30, was U.S. chief of staff 1930-35, retired 
hi 1937, but came back to command Americans 
(1941) and Allies (1942) in the S.W. Pacific. He 
directed the invasion of New Guinea and the 
Philippines (1944), and the occupation of Japan 
(1945). Later he was head of the Allied Control 

Macartney* George, Earl (1737—1806), born 
at Lissanoure, near Belfast, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1764 was sent as an 
envoy to Russia, in 1769-72 was Chief-secretary 
of Ireland, and in 1775 was governor of Grenada. 
There (an Irish baron from 1776) he fell a prisoner 
to the French in 1779. Governor of Madras 
1781-85, in 1792 he was made an earl and headed 
the first diplomatic mission to China. After a 
mission to Louis XVIII. at Verona (1795-96), he 
went out as governor to the Cape (1796), but 
returned in ill-health in 1798. See Life by 
Mrs Robbins (1908). 

Macaulay, Catharine (1731-1791), bom 
Sawbridge at Wye in Kent, an early Radical, 
wrote a History of England, 1685—1715 (8 vols. 
1763-83). 

Macaulay, Rose, author of Potterism (1920) 
and other witty satirical novels, revtewin^the 


Macaulay was sent to a private school at Little 
Shelford near Cambridge, moved in 1814 to Aspen- 
den Hall in Hertfordshire, whence, an exception- 
ally precocious boy, he entered Trinity College, 

818. He detested mathematics, 


Cambridge, in 1818. — _ 

but twice won the Chancellor’s medal for English 
verse, and obtained a prize for Latin declamation. 

In 1821 he carried off the Craven, in 1822 took his 
B.A., and in 1824 was elected to a fellowship. 

He was one of the most brilliant disputants in 
the Union. Called to the bar in 1820. he had no 
liking for his profession— literature had irresist- 
ible attractions for him. In 1823 he became a 
contributor to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, m 
which appeared some of his best verses — Ivry, The 
Spanish Armada, and Naseby. In 1825 he was 
discovered by Jeffrey, and his famous article on 
Milton in the August number of the Edinburgh 
Review secured him a position in literature, tor 
nearly twenty years he was one of the most pro- 
lific of the writers to the Edinburgh, and far ttie 
most popular. In 1830 he entered parliament for 
the pocket-borough of Caine, and in the Reform 
Bill debates his great powers as an orator were 
established. Commissioner, and then Secretary, 
to the Board of Control, he still wrote steadily 
for the Edinburgh , and made a great reputation 
as a conversationalist in society. Mainly for the 
sake of his family, impoverished by the fathers 
devotion to philanthropy, he accepted the office 
of legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India, 
with a salary of £10,000, and sailed for Bengal 
.in 1834. He acted also as chairman of the com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, and of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a Penal Code and a 
Code of Criminal Procedure. In the former capa- 
city he successfully counselled the teaching of 
European literature and science to the natives of 
India. In 1838 he returned to England. In 1839 
he was elected member of parliament for Edin- 
burgh, and entered Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet as 

Secretary at War. The Lays of Ancient Rome 
(1842) won an immense popularity; so too did 
his collected Essays (3 vols. 1843). His connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh ceased in 1845 ; he had 
now commenced his History of England from the 
Accession of James II, Appointed Paymaster- 
general of the Forces in 1846, he was re-elected 
for Edinburgh ; but his support of the May- 
nooth Grant led to his defeat at the general 
election of 1847. In 1852 he was again returned 
for Edinburgh ; in 1856 he retired. The first two 
volumes of his History appeared in 1848, and at 
once attained greater popularity than had ever 
fallen to a purely historical work ; the next two 
followed in 1855, and an unfinished fifth volume 
was published in 1861. In 1849 he was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. In 1857 he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Macaulay of 
Rothley. Among other honours was his nomina- 
tion to the Prussian Order of Merit. For the 
Encyclopedia Britannica he wrote important 


changing character of the times, as in Told by an 
Idiot (1923), or bringing Victorians into contact 
with the new age, as In Orphan Island (1924). 
She has written also Some Religious Elements %n 
English Literature (1931), Milton (1934). 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, was 
born of Scottish ancestry at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, 26th October 1800. Zachary 
Macaulay (1768-1838), his father, had asomewhat 
chequered career as a West India merchant, but 
was Best known as an abolitionist and a member 
of the 'Clapham Sect.’ See Lives by Lady Knuta- 
ford (1900), 0. Booth (1934). In 1812 young 


articles on Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, John 
son, and Pitt. He died in his arm-chair at Holly 
Lodge, Kensington, 28th December 1859, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Macaulay’s reputa- 
tion is not what once it was— he has been con- 
victed of historical inaccuracy, of sacrificing 
truth for the sake of epigram, of allowing personal 
dislike and Whig bias to distort his views of men 
and incidents. But as a pioturesque narrator he 
has no rival. See his Lijb and Letters by his 
nephew, Sir G. O., Trevelyan (1876)* Cotter 
Morison's Monograph ( 1882 ), an essay by Loro 


Morley (Critical” Miscellanies, 1886), and Arthur 
Bryant, Macaulay (1982). 
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McAulev, Catherine (1787-1841), a Dublin 
lady, the founder of the Order of Mercy. 

Maoboth, Morinaer of Moray, married Gruoch 
granddam hter of Kenneth Dubh, king of Alban’ 
and became commander of the forces of Scotland’ 
In 1040 he slew King Duncan, and succeeded him’ 
He seems to have represented a Celtic reaction 
against English influence; and his seventeen 
years reign is commemorated in the chronicles as 
a tune of plenty. Malcolm Canmore, Duncan’s 
son, ultimately defeated and killed him at Lum. 
phanan, 15tli August 1057. Shakespeare got 
his story from Holinslied, who drew on Boece. 
See Skene s Celtic Scotland (1876). 

Macbeth, Robert Walker (1848-1910), etcher 
and genre- painter, was born in Glasgow 
the eldest son of the portrait- pain ter, Norinan 
Macbeth, R.S.A. (1821-88). He came to London 
in 1870, was elected A.R.A. (1883), R.A. (1903). 

Mao'cabees, a race of Jewish rulers, of the 
Hasmonean family. The founder of the dynasty, 
Mattathias, a priest, was the first to make a 
stand against the persecutions of the Jewish 
nation and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
and his five sons, Jochanan, Simon, Jehudah, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan, together with a handful 
of faithful men, rose against the national foe, 
destroyed all traces of heathen worship, and fled 
into the wilderness of Judah. Their number 
soon increased ; they were able to make descents 
into the villages and cities, where they restored 
the ancient worship of Jehovah. At the death 
of Mattathias (166 b.c.) his son Jehudah or Judas, 
now called Makkabi (Makkab, ‘hammer’) or 
Maccabaeus, took the command of the patriots, 
and repulsed the enemy, reconquered Jerusalem, 
purified the Temple, and reinaugurated the holy 
service (164). Having concluded an alliance with 
the Romans, he fell in battle (160), His brother 
Jonathan renewed the Roman alliance, acquired 
the dignity of high-priest, but was treacherously 
executed by Syrian influence. Simon, the second 
brother, completely re-established the independ- 
ence of the nation (141), and ‘Judah prospered 
as of old.’ But he was foully murdered (135) 
by his own son-in-law, Ptolemy. See the articles 
Hyrcanus, Herod ; the Apocryphal books of the 
Maccabees; and the histories of the period by 
De Saulcy (1880), Ewald, and Schurer. 


MacCarthy, Denis Florence, born in Dublin, 
26th May 1817, was bred for the priesthood, but 
from 1843 became known as one of the young 
poets of the Nation. His ‘ Bell-Founder,’ ‘ Voyage 
of St Brendan/ ‘Foray of Con O’Donnel,’ and 
‘Pillar Towers of Ireland' carried his fame 
through the land. In 1853-73 he translated ten 
of Calderon’s dramas in the original metres; in 
1872 published Shelley's Early Life. He died 7th 
April 1882. His poems were collected in 1884. 

MoCarthy, Justin, born in Cork,22d November 
1830, joinea the staff of the Northern Times , 
Liverpool, in 1853, and in 1860 entered the 
reporters’ gallery for the Morning Star, becoming 
its chief editor in 1864. He resigned in 1808, 
and devoted the next three years to a tour of the 
United States. Soon after his return he became 
connected with the Daily News, and he con- 
tributed to the London , Westminster, and Fort- 
nightly Reviews. He entered parliament in 1879 
for Longford, and identifying himself with the 
Home-rule party, was chairman of the Anti- 
Parnellite section from Mr Parnell’s deposition 
till 1896. He is better known, however, as a 
Uovelist than as a politician. His novels include 

^aul, Mo.ssie (1866), The Wo.terdale Neighbours 

• * 


filin’ M . y f acm V 3 Daughter 0869), Lady Judith 

fIR-M i, F<U :, SaX ™ (1873) ' Dear Lady DUdaln 
Rr-qJ’ M . l ^ th rovt (1877), Donna Quixote 

fl8<9). Maid of Athens (1883), Camiolo. (1885) The 
Dictator (1893), and The Riddle Ring (1896) Other 
works are A History of our Own Times (7 vols. 
1S79-1905), The Four Georges and William IV. (4 
vols. 1889-1901), Queen vi?mc(1902), books on Peel 
Gladstone, Pope Leo XIII., &c. He died 24th 
April 1912. See his l&mmiscenceA'(1899-1911). — His 
son, J ustin Huntly (1860-1936), was a Nationalist 
M.P. 1884-92; in 1894 he married that clever im- 
personator and actress, Cissie Loftus (1876— 

; £r 0rn ln Gla8 8 ow )» ^ho divorced him in 
18 wrote stories, plays, verse, England 

under Gladstone (1884), Ireland since the Union 
(1887), The French Revolution vols. 1890-7), &c. 

Macchabeus. See Machabeus. 


M Cheyne, Robert Murray (1813-43), born at 
Edinburgh, and educated at the university there 
in 1836 became a minister at Dundee. In 1839 he 
visited Palestine as one of a mission sent by the 
Church of Scotland, and published, with Bonar, 
the Narrative of a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews 
(1839). A man of saintly piety, he published 
hymns and sermons. See his Remains, with 
Memoir by A. A. Bonar (1848). [Chain.] 

Macchiavelli. See Machiavelli. 


McClellan, George Brinton, American gen- 
eral, was born at Philadelphia, 3d December 
1826, graduated at West Point, served with the 
engineers through the Mexican war, and taught 
at West Point. In 1855 he was sent to observe 
the campaign in the Crimea. At the civil war in 
1861, as major-general in the U.S. army, he drove 
the enemy out of West Virginia, and was called 
to Washington to reorganise the Army of the 
Potomac. In November he was made com- 
mander-in-chief, but held the honour only five 
months. His Virginian campaign ended dis- 
astrously. He advanced near to Richmond, but 
was compelled to retreat, fighting the ‘seven 
days’ battles’ (June 25 to July 1, 1862). After 
the disastrous second battle of Bull Run (August 
29-30), followed by a Confederate invasion of 
Maryland, he reorganised the army at Washing- 
ton, marched north, met Lee at Antietam, and 
compelled him to recross the Potomac. He fol- 
lowed the Confederates into Virginia, but as too 
slow and cautious was superseded by Burnside. 
In 1864 he opposed Lincoln for the presidency, in 
1877 was elected governor of New Jersey, and 
died Oct. 29, 1885. See McClellan’s Own Story 
(1886), and vindication by J. H. Campbell (1917). 

M‘Clintock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold 
(1S19-1907), born at Dundalk, entered the navy in 
1831, and was knighted in 1860 for discovering 
the fate of the Franklin (q.v.) expedition. In 
1891 he was created a K.C.B. 


McClure, Sir Robert John le Mesurier, was 
born at Wexford, 28th January 1807, entered the 
navy in 1824, and served in Back’s Arctic Ex- 
peditionin 1836, and Ross’s Franklin Expedition 
in 1848. As commander of a ship in another 
Franklin Expedition (1850-54) he penetrated 
eastwards to the north coast of Banks Land. 
There he was beset for nearly two years, when, 
as he was on the point of abandoning (as he 
did) his ship, the Investigator, he was rescued by 
Captain Kellett, who had come westwards. The 
rescuing ship was in turn abandoned afteranother 
winter. Thus in three ships, with twoice-journeys, 
McClure accomplished the North-west Passage. 
AfterservinginChinesewatershedied.anadmiral, 

17th October 1873, See his Voyages (2 vols. 1884), 

• • • / 
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MaoOoll, Malcolm (1888-1907), born at Glen- 
flnan, Inverness-shire, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, Glenalmond, and Naples, became in 1884 
a canon of Rlpon, in 1894 Savoy chaplain. A 
High Ohurcliman and a Liberal in politics, he 
wrote on Turkey, Armenia, &c. See Memoirsana 
Correspondence , ed. by G. W. E. Russell (1914). 

Maccoll, Norman (1843-1904), born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1862 entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1869 was elected a fellow of Downing. 
Editor of the Athenceum in 1870-1900, he wrote 
Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus (1869), and 
edited four of Calderon’s plays (1888). 

M‘Oosh, James, a representative of the Scot- 
tish philosophy, was corn at Carskeoch, Ayr- 
shire, 1st April 1811. A minister of the Church 
of Scotland at Arbroath and at Brechin, he 
joined the Free Church, in 1851 was appointed 
professor of Logic at Belfast, and from 1868 to 
1888 was president of Princeton, U.S.A. He died 
16th November 1894. His Method of the Divine 
Government (1850; 9th ed. 1867) was followed 
by The Intuitions of the Mind (1860) ; and in these 
and in his Examination of Mr J. S. Mills Philos- 
ophy (1866) he defended what he considers the 
unadulterated Natural Realism of Reid against 
both the empirical school and the relativistic 
views of Kant, Hamilton, and ManseL He pub- 
lished The Scottish Philosophy (1876), Realistic 
Philosophy (1887), Psychology (1886), The Religious 
Aspect of Evolution (1888), First and Fundamental 
Truths (1889), and Our Moral Nature (1892). 

M'Orie, Thomas, D.D. (1772-1885), Scottish 
historian and divine, bom at Duns, studied at 
Edinburgh, and was ordained in 1795 pastor of 
an Anti-burgher congregation there. His works 
exhibit vast and minute research. His best- 
known books are Life of Knox (1812), 

Andrew Melville (\8\9) t and His lory of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain (1829b See Life (1840) by his son, 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D. (1798-1875), pro- 
fessor in the Presbyterian college at London, and 
himself author of Sketches of Scottish Church History 
(1841) and Annals of English Presbytery (1872). 

MaoOrimmon, a Skye family, hereditary pipers 
to Macleod of Dunvegan, the ereatesj t iPatn ck 
M6r (flo. 1650). See book by F. T. Macleod (1933). 

M'Oullooh, Horatio, landscape-painter, born 
In Glasgow in November 1805, first exhibited 
in 1829. in 1836 was elected A.R.S.A., in 1838 
R.8.A., and then removed to Edinburgh. He 

died 24th June 1867. He painted Highland 
landscapes with unrivalled truth, breadth, and 

- • . • — — . UtA TNirtfnma B fT * T iDO, tl - 


Maooullooh, John, geologist, born in Quern 
sey, 6th October 1773, studied medicine at j Edin- 
burgh. and became an army surgeon. In 1811 he 
was employed in geological researches in Scot- 
land; in 1820 became physician to Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg (king of the Belgians); and was 
finally professor of Chemistry and Geology at 
Addiscombe. He died 21st August 1835. He 
wrote Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land (1819). Geological Classification of Rocks (1821), 
System of Geology (1831), Malaria (1827), and Re- 
mittent and Intermittent Diseases (1828). 

M'Oullooh, John Ramsay, political economist, 
born at Whithorn, 1st March 1789, edited the 
Scotsman 1818-19, and for twenty yean i con- 
tributed almost all the economical articles to 
the Edinburgh Review* He lectured in London ; 
In 1828 became professor of Political Economy in 
Vplverstty College, au4 In 1888 Comptroller Qf 


H.M. Stationery Office ; and died Ilth Nwemby 
1864. Among his works are Principles of Political 
Economy (1820), The Literature of Political Economy 
(1845), The Rate of Wages (1826), DfaHma ry oj 
Commerce (1832 ; new ed. 1875-80), and Statistical 
Account of the British Empire (1837). 

MacOunn, Hamibh, composer, bom in Green- 
ock 22d March 1808, studied at the Royal College 
of Music, and in 1888-94 was professor of Har- 
mony at the Royal Academy of Music. His 
works, largely Scottish in character and subject, 
include the overtures Cior Mhor(l887), land °J 
the Mountain and the Flood , and The Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow, choral works, such as The lay of the 
IjOst Minstrel and The Cameronian’s Dream, the 
operas Jeanie Deans (1894) and Dlarmid (1897), 
and songs. He died Aug. 2, 1916. 

Macdonald, Etienne Jacques Joseph Alex- 
andre (1765-1840), marshal of France, was born 
at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite school- 
master. He entered the army in 1785, distin- 
guished himself in the cause of the Revolution, 
and rapidly rose to high rank. In 1798 ne 
was made governor of Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. Suvoroff defeated him after a bloody 
contest on the Trebbia (1799). In 1805 he lost 
the favour of Bonaparte ; but, restored to com- 
mand in 1809, he took Laibach, distinguished 
himself at Wagrain, and was created marshal and 
Duke of Taranto. He held a command iH Spain 
in 1810, and in the Russian campaign ; and in 
1813 he contributed to the successes of Lutzen 
and Bautzen, but was routed by Bllicher at the 
Katzbach. After Leipzig he helped to cover the 
French retreat. The Bourbons made him a peer, 
and from 1816 he was Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour. He died 25th Sept. 1840. See his 
Souvenirs (2d ed. 1892 ; Eng. trana. 1892). 

Macdonald, Flora, bom in 1722 in South Uist, 
lost her father, atacksman, at two ; and at thirteen 
was adopted by Lady Clanranald, wife of the 
chief of the clan. She Is said to have had three 
ears* schooling at Edinburgh, but doubt is 
thrown on this, and on much cIbc in her story. 
When the rebellion of the *45 broke down she 
conducted the Pretender (June 1746), dis- 
guised as ‘Betty Burke,* from Benbecula to 
Portree. Flora was not a Jacobite; but thOBe 
three short perilous days endeared her to more 
than Jacobites, and she was much feted during 
her twelvemonth’s captivity on the troopship in 
Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she married 
the son of Macdonald of Klngsburgh, where in 
1773 she entertained Dr Johnson, who describes 
her as * of middle stature, soft features, gentle 
manners, and elegant presence.* In 1774 her 
husband emigrated to North Carolina, and in 
1776 in the war of independence became a 
brigadier-general. He was made prisoner; and 
Flora returned to Scotland in 1779. After two 
years she was rejoined by her husband, and they 
settled again at Kihgsburgh. She died 6th March 



179a The Autobiography of Flora Maodorudd 
(1869) is » silly forgery ; but see works by Mao- 
gregor (1882) and Joll ~ 

bora at Huntly in 1824, was educated at Aber- 
deen and the Congregatlonalisb College at High- 
bury. He became pastor at Arundel and at 
Manchester, but ill-health drove him to litera- 
ture. His first book, VP4M» and HWtait 

oem, was followed by Poems (1857), 
stes, a Faerie Romance (1858). % Along 
pels followed, induding David JJKffiT 
The Portent (1884), 
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Robert Falooner (1868), Malcolm (1874), The Marquis 
of Louie (1877), Sir Gibbie (1879), Lilith (1895), and 
Salted with Fire (1897). He also published books 
for the young. In 1877 he received a Civil List 
pension of £100 ; and died 18th September 1905 
See a Life by his son (1924). 

Macdonald, Sir George (1862-1940), born at 
Elgin, educated at Ayr Academy, Edinburgh 
University, and Balliol, Oxford, became secretary 
of the Scottish Education Department and a 
great authority on Roman Britain. 

MacDonald, James Ramsay (1866-1937), born 
at Lossiemouth (Morayshire), and educated at a 
Board school, wrote on Socialism and other 
problems He was a leading member of the 
I.L.P. (1893-1930). and was secretary(1900-ll)and 
leader (1911-14, 1922-31) of the Labour Party 
A member of the L.C C. (1901-4) and of parlia- 
ment from 1906, he became leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1922, and from January to November 
1924 was Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
of the first Labour government in Britain— a 
minority government at the mercy o' the Liberals 
The election of 1924 put him out of office ; that 
of 1929 brought him in again ; but he met the 
financial crisis of 1931 by forming a predomi- 
nantly Conservative * National * government, the 
bulk of his party opposing ; and in 1931 recon- 
structed it after a general-election. In 1935-7 he 
was Lord President under Mr Baldwin. 

Macdonald, Sir John Alexander, Canadian 
statesman, born in Glasgow, llth January 1815 
with his parents emigrated in 1820 to Kingston in 
Canada He was called to the bar in 1836 and 
appointed Q.C. From 1844 he was conspicuous in 
the Assembly of Canada (Quebec and Ontario for 
the time united) Both before and after 1856 
when he was leader of the Conservatives and 
premier, he was Attorney-general for ‘Canada 
West * In 1867 he formed the first government 
for the new Dominion and was Minister of J ustice 
and Attorney -general of Canada until 1873. He 
was again in power from 1878 till his death at 
Ottawa, 6th June 1891. He was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the confederation of 
Canada and in securing the construction of the 
Intercolonial and Pacific Railways. His widow 
was made a peeress. See Lives by Collins (1892), 
Pope (1894), Parkin (1906). 

Macdonell, Alastair Ruadh (c 1724-61), was 
a captain in the French Scots brigade, lay in the 
Tower of London 1745-47, succeeded his father in 
1754 as thirteenth chief of Glengarry, and died 
with the character of ‘ on u of the best men in the 
Highlands.* Andrew Lang proved him to have 
been a spy on his fellow- Jacobites. See Pickle 
tht Spy (1897) and Companions of Pickle (1899). 

Macdougall, Francis Thomas (i 817-86;, bom 
at Sydennam, was Bishop of Labuan 1855-68, 
and from 1870 Archdeacon of Huntingdon, from 
1874 of the Isle of Wight. See Life (1889). 

MoDougall, William (1871-1938), psychologist, 
bom in Lancashire, educated at Manchester and 
Cambridge, lectured at Oxford and London, and 
became professor at Harvard (1920) and Duke 
University, N.C. (1927). 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1861-1908), 
bom in New York City, studied in France and 
Germany, and became America’s foremost com- 
poser. 

Maodowell, Patrick, R.A. (1799-1870), sculp- 
tor, was bom at Belfast, and died in London. 

MoEwen, Sir John Blackwood, composer, 
bom at Hawick in 1868, taught music in Glasgow, 
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the Royal Colle « e ° f "-IC 

® ir t Ge ° roe Alexander (1813-87 * 
^ in London, son of the playwright 
aRd George Macfarren (1788 - 1843 ) 

studied at the Royal Academy of Music. In 1837 
he became a professor there, in 1875 principal 

hppom 1 * 0 ?? 8 *? ° f ? Iusic at Cambridge. In 1865 lie 
became blind. Among his works are The Devil's 

H^od^hl% D ° n Q 4 uix 2 te ' Kin 9 Charles II., Robin 
Hood, She Stoops to Conquer , Helvellyn (1864V— 

ofth^r \ r T da V> Gh ristml, The Lady 

Thl % L k^ 18 / ' )— cantatas ; Johnthe Baptist (1873), 
7 he Resurrection , Joseph , David (1883)— oratorios 

18 S 5 J r ° 7 t f^ Urfl ” l€n x 7 ° f Harm °ny (I860; 13th ed. 
n S 87 o\ if ' ; °n- j Iarmon y (1867), Counterpoint 

Lecture^ag^ ?i°7 - Addressee and 

L,eciures (1888). See Life by Banister ( 1891 ) 

McGill, James (1744-1813), born in Glas-ow 

N^rff afced H Canada » and niade a fortune in° the 
?< 0 n™*A es */ ur *. trade and at Montreal. He gave 
£40,000 to McGill College in Montreal. 

J n H K, (1825 i 2 >‘ afc Gravesend, 
educated at Dublin and at Trinity College 

Cambridge, wrote A Thousand Miles in the Rob 

Roy Canoe (1866) and other narratives of canoe 

voyages. See Life by Hodder ( 1894 ). 

M'Gregor, Robert. See Rob Roy. 

M'Gregor, Robert (1848-1922), subjeet-painter, 

b°1889 anRs’T’ ‘ D 1882 W “ elected an A R.S.A., 

M^ a< M8u£°| r m<i IR WlLLIAM - PC-. G.C.M.G., 
( 18, L-1919), was governor of New Guinea, 

Lagos, Newfoundland, and (1909-14) Queensland. 

“W*. w IR , dAMES (1771-1 85S), an army 
surgeon, knighted in 1814, was born at Cromdale 
Inverness-shire, and died in London. See his 
unfinished Autobiography (1861). 

doHANN E9, a Scottish reformer, 
one of the clan Macalpine, was Dominican prior 
at Perth 1532-34, fled then as a heretic to Eng- 
Jand; married, went on to Germany, and from 
. . wa ; s professor of Theology at Copenhagen 
till his death, 6th December 1557. 

, , ^ chad °\ Manijei (b. 1874) and Antonio 
(1875-1939), Spanish poets, sons of the folklorist 
Alvarez Machado (d. 1893), were born in Seville. 

[ Mah-chah do.] 

MacHale, John (1791-1881), born at Tobber- 
navine, co. Mayo, studied and taught at May- 
nooth, was consecrated a bishop in 1825, and 
from 1834 was Archbishop of Tuam. See Life by 
O’Reilly (2 vols. New York, 1890). 

Mach'ar, Jan Svatopluk (1864-1942). Czech 
writer in prose and verse, bom at Kolin. 

Machiavelll, Niccolo di Bernardo dei, bora 
at Florence, 3d May 1469, saw the troubles of the 
French invasion (1493), when the Medici fled, and 
in 1498 became secretary of the Ten, a post he 
held until the fall of the republic in 1512. He 
was employed in a great variety of missions, in- 
cluding one to Caesar Borgia in 1502, of which 
an account is preserved in fifty-two letters, one 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and four to France. 
His despatches during these journeys, and his 
treatises on the ‘Affairs of France and Germany,’ 
are full of a far-reaching insight. On the restora- 
tion of the Medici Machiavelli was involved in 
the downfall of his patron, the Gonfaloniere 
Soderini. Arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
in 1513, and put to the torture, he disclaimed 
all knowledge of the alleged conspiracy ; but, 
although pardoned, he was obliged to withdraw 
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from public life, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. It was not till 1519 that he was com- 
missioned by Leo X. to draw up his report on 
a reform of the state of Florence; m 1521-25 
he was employed in diplomatic services and as 
historiographer. After the defeat of the French 
at Pavia (1525), Italy lay hel P ! ess before the 

advancing forces of the the 

Machiavelli strove to avert from Florence the 

invading army on its way to Rome. In May 1527 
the Florentines again drove out the Medici and 
proclaimed the republic ; but Machiavelli, hitter y 
disappointed that he was to be allowed no part 
in the movement for liberty, and already in feeble 
health, died on 22d June. Through misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding his writings 
were spoken of as almost diabolical, his most 
violent assailants being the clergy. The first 
great edition of his works was not issued until 
1782 From that period his fame as the founder 
of political science has steadily increased. Be- 
sides his letters and state-papers, Machiavelli s 

historical writings comprise 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Atvtus, 
a Life of Castruccio Castracam (unfinished), 
and History of the Affairs o/ I^cca. His 
literary works comprise an imitation of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the Italian 
language, and several minor compositions. He 
also wrote Seven Books on the Art of War \ But 
the great source of his reputation for good or for 
evil, is De PHncipatibus or II Principe (Rome, 
1532) The broad scheme of the book is, that for 
the establishment and maintenance of authority 
all means may be resorted to, and that the worst 
and most treacherous acts of the ruler are justified 
bv the wickedness and treachery of the governed. 
In his ardour for the liberation of Italy, Machia- 
velli had become convinced that strong native 
governments, even though absolute, must be en- 
dured • and having accepted that of the Medici 
for Florence, he was content to use all means for 
its security and consolidation. 1 he Prince was 
condemned by Pope Clement VIII. The comed.es 
of Machiavelli form an epoch in the Wstory of 
the Italian theatre ; La Mandragola, fullofbitmg 
humour and shameless indecency, ‘a a master. 
piece of art. See books by Villari ( 1877-82 3d 
Id. 1912; turns. 1892) Tommasml (1883-1911), 
Prozzolini (trans. 1928), Janni (trans. 1930), 
Macaulay’s essay, Ranke s study, Morley s : Lee- 
tore (1897), and II Principe ed. Burd (Oxf. 1891). 

Macid, Francisco (1859-1938), leader of the 
Catalan movement and first president of Cata- 

lonia. 

Macintosh, Charles (1766-1843), a Glasgow 
manufacturing chemist, patented (1823, and gave 
name to Syino 3 method of waterproofing* 

M‘Intyre, Duncan Ban (1724-1812), the Gaelic 
poet-gamekeeper of Beinndbrain, was boro in 
Glenorchy, fought as a Hanoverian at Falkirk in 
1746, and in 1799-1806 was one of the City Guard 
of Edinburgh. 

Mack, Karl, Freiherr von (1752-1828), boro 
at Nennslingen in Franconia, in 1770 entered tne 
Austrian service, and, after fighting the Turks 
and the French republicans, was in 1797 created 
field-marshal. For the king of Naples he occu- 
pied Rome, but had to conclude an armistice 
with the French, and was driven to seek safety 
with them by riots in Naples. He was carried 
prisoner to Paris, but escaped in 1800. Having 
surrendered with his army to the French at Ulm 
In 1805, he was tried by court-martial and con- 
burned to death, but the sentence was commuted 


to twenty years’ imprisonment. In 1808 he wa* 
liberated, in 1819 fully pardoned. 

Mackay, Alexander (1849-90), pioneer mis- 
sionary to Uganda 1878-87, was bora at Rhynie 
in Aberdeenshire, and bred for an engineer, but 
during a residence at Berlin in 1873 was led. by 
the court-preacher Baur to turn to missionary 
work. See Life by his sister (1891). [Ma-kyef.] 

Mackay, Charles, LL.D. (1814-89), song- 
writer, born at Perth, was assistant-editor of the 
Morning Chronicle 1835-44, editor of the Glasgow 
Arqus 1844-47, of the Illustrated London News 
1848-59, and New York correspondent of the 
Times during the civil war (1862-65). His London 
Review , a weekly journal (I860) was unsuccess- 
ful. Two of Mackay’s songs, ‘There s a Good 
Time Coming’ and ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer, bad an 
extraordinary vogue. His prose works included 
Popular Delusions (1841), Gaelic Etymology (1878), 
Forty Years’ Recollections (1877), and Through Vie 
Long Day (1887).— His son, Eric (1851-98), pub- 
lished Love Letters of a Violinist (1886) and other 
verse. See Corelli (Marie). 

Mackay, Robert (1714-78), the Reay country 
Gaelic poet ‘ Rob Donn ’ (* brown ’), was a Suther- 
land herd. See Life with his Poems (1898). 

Mackensen, August von (1849-1945), German 
Field-marshal, swept the Russians from Galicia 
1915, the Rumanians from. Dobrudja 1916. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (c. 1755-1S20), 
Canadian fur-trader, born at Stornoway, in 1789' 
discovered the Mackenzie River, and in 1792-93 
crossed the Rockies to the Pacific. He died near 
Dunkeld. See Life by Wade (1927). 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-92), Canadian 
statesman, born at Logierait, Perthshire, removed 
to Canada in 1842, and was a mason and con- 
tractor. In 1852 he became editor of a Reform 
paper, from 1867 led the opposition in the Dominion 
parliament, and in 1873-78 was premier. He 
thrice declined knighthood, and died at Toronto. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell, Mus. 
Doc. (St Andrews, 1886), composer, born in 
Edinburgh, 22d August 1847, died 28th April 
1935. He studied music at 8ondershausen, and 
from 1862 at the Royal Academy, London. In 
1865-79 he was teacher, violinist, and conductor 


in Edinburgh. Afterwards in Italy, he gave him- 
self mainly to composition. In 1887-1924 he was 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. His 
opera Colomba (1883) made him well known ; The 
Troubadour ( 1886) had not the same success : and 
the comic opera, His Majesty (1897), was a feilure. 
The Rose of Sharon (1884), an oratorio, contains 
some of his best wot*. ; TU. Lord of L\fe was 
produced in 1891, and Bethlehem in 1894. He 
wrote cantatas; Scottish rhapsodies; a con- 
certo and a pibroch for violin ; chamber music, 
songs, Ac. See his A Musician s Narrative (1927). 

Mackenzie, Charles Frederic (1825-62), born 
at Portmore, Peeblesshire, in 1861 was consecrated 
Bishop of Central Africa.— His brother, Wiluam 
Forbes Mackenzie, M.P. (1807-62), is remembered 

solely by his Scottish publlc-bouse act of 1853. * 
Mackenzie, Compton, born 1888 at West 
Hartlepool, son of the actor Edward Compton 
(1854-1918) and Virginia Bateman (q.v.), studied 
at Oxford, made his name by Carnival (19121 
Sinister Street (1918-14), Poor Relations (1W0), 
and other clever novels. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, born at Dundee in 
1636, studied at St Audrew*, Aberdeen, and 
Bourges ; in 1656 wfts oalled to the bar at Edin- 
burgh; and tu 16 W defended the Mwuii of 
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Argyli He was knighted, entered parliament 
for Ross -shire in 1669, and in 1677 was named 
king s advocate. His career up to this point had 
been patriotic; unhappily in the popular mind 
he lives as Bluidy Mackenzie,’ the criminal 

ESESS r? U * e dayS ° f the Persecution. He 
cultivated literature, was one of the first Soots 

the W Advn^at gli ^i '£ ith purity ’ and in 1082 founded 

il tn. d i?^ ? S f Llbl ? ry , at Ediubui '* d ‘- He retired 
at the Revolution to Oxford, and dying in Lon- 
don, 8th May 1691, was buried at Edinburgh in 
Grey friars Churchyard. His works, collected by 
“‘"f! 1 0716-22), include lleligio Stoici, Essay 
upon Solitude, Mo ml Gallantry , Vindication of the 

°x C T llarles IL > treatises on the law of 
Scotland, and Jus Reqium. See his Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Scotland , edited by T. Thomson (1821) ; 
and Andrew Lang’s Sir George Mackenzie (1909). 

Mackenzie, George Henry (1837-91), chess- 
player, born at Aberdeen, died in New York. 

Mackenzie, Henry, the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ born 
m Edinburgh, 26th August 1745, studied there 
and in London, became crown attorney in the 
Scottish Court of Exchequer, and in 1804 comp- 
troller of taxes. For upwards of half a cen- 
tury he was ‘one of the most illustrious names 
connected with polite literature in Edinburgh,’ 
where he died Hth January 1831. His Man of 
Feeling was published in 1771 (ed. H. Miles 1928) ; 
Ihe Man of the World followed in 1773, and Jvlia 
de Roubigni in 1777. His other writings include 
some Tory pamphlets, Lives of Black lock and 
Home, ninety. nine papers in the Mirror and 
Lounger , and four very weak plays. He deserves 
remembrance for his recognition of Burns, and 
as an early admirer of Lessing and of Schiller. 
See A Scottish Man of Feeling (1931) by H. W. 

Thompson, who edited his Anecdotes and 
Egotisms ( 1928). 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell (1837-92), a throat 
specialist, made a knight-bachelor in 1887 for his 
services to the Emperor Frederick III. (q.v.), 
was born at Leytonstone and died in London. 
See Life by Rev. H. R. Haweis (1893). 

Mackenzie, William Lyon (1795-1861), born 
in Dundee, emigrated to Canada in 1820, and in 
1824 established the Colonial Advocate. In 1828 
he was elected to the provincial parliament for 
York, but was expelled in 1830 for libel on the 
Assembly. In 1837 he published in his paper a 
declaration of independence, headed a band of 
insurgents, and after a skirmish with a superior 
force, for a time maintained a camp on an island. 
Having fled to New York, he was sentenced by 
the U.S. authorities to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. He returned to Canada in 1849, was a mem- 
ber of parliament 1850-58, and died at Toronto. 
See Life by his son-in-law Charles Lindsey (18G2). 

McKinley, William, twenty-fourth presidentof 
the United States, was born 29th Jan. 1843 at Niles 
in Ohio, and served in the Civil War, retiring in 
1867 as m^jor to Canton, where he practised law. 
He was elected to congress in 1877, and repeatedly 
re-elected. In 1891 he was made governor of Ohio, 
his name being identified with the high protective 
tariff carried in the McKinley Bill of 1890, though 
subsequently modified by the Democrats in 1894. 
Chosen Republican candidate for the presidency 
in 1896 and 1900, he conducted exciting contests 
with W. J. Bryan, who advocated the cause of 
free silver, denounced trusts, high tariffs, and 
Imperialism, and was understood to favour labour 
at the expense of capital. Some Democrats, 
‘Gold Democrats’ or ‘Sound Money Democrats,’ 
in spite of their dislike to McKinley’s policy on 
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In Nov. 1900, as 

!"2® 90 ' n secure, , a la, s e majority in the elec- 
toral college, as the representative of a gold 

standard and of capital. In his first term took 
place the war with Spain (1898). with the conquest 
of Cuba and the Philippines. lie was shot by an 
anarchist Sept. 6, and died Sept. 14 , 1901. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, born at Aldourie on 

rnul Ti' °r tobei \ 24 ’ 1765 > studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, obtained a medical diploma at 

Edinbiugh, hut settled in London as a journalist. 

His 1 indicia: Gallicce (1791) was written in reply 

to Burkes Reflections on the French Revolution ; 

and lie became secretary of the ‘ Friends of the 

i , He w ^ s caHed t0 Hie bar in 1795. In 
li. J lie delivered a brilliant series of lectures on 
the law of nature and of nations at Lincoln’s 

wit ? m ri h, , s defe, ‘ ce of oilier OS03), charged 
with a libel on Bonaparte, was a splendid 
triumph. In 1S04 he was knighted, and appointed 
recorder of Bombay, and in 1S0G judge of its 
Admualty Court; at Bombay he spent seven 
years, entering parliament after his return as 
” hig member lor Nairn (1S13). He was professor 
of Law in Haileybury College 1S18-24, in 1830 
became a member of the Board of Control under 
the Grey ministry, and spoke in favour of the Re- 
form Bill. He died 30th May 1832. Ilis Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy (1831), 
written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica , isadinir- 
able, though incomplete. For Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia he wrote a brief History of England. A 
Iragment of a History of the Revolution in 1GS8 ap- 
pealed after his death. See the Memoirs by his soil 
(1S35), and the essays of Macaulay and De Quincey. 

Mackintosh, William (1002-1743), of Borlum, 
Inverness-shire, was ‘out’ in 1715 and 1719, and 
the first time escaped from Newgate, but died 
after long captivity in Edinburgh Castle. He was 
an early arboriculturist. 

Macklin, Charles, actor, born in the North of 
Ireland about 1697, the son of William M ‘Laugh- 
lin, after a wild, unsettled youth, played in 
Bristol and Bath, and in 1733 was engaged at 
Drury Lane. He steadily rose in public favour, 
till in 1741 he appeared in liis great character, 
Shylock. From this time he was accounted one 
of the best actors whether in tragedy or comedy, 
in passion or buffoonery. His last performance 
was at Covent Garden in 1789 ; but he survived, 
with an annuity of £200, till 11th July 1797. He 
was generous, high-spirited, but irascible: in 
1735 he killed a brother-actor in a quarrel over 
a wig, and was tried for murder. He wrote a 
tragedy and several farces and comedies ; of 
these Love a-la-Mode (1759) and The Man of the 
World (1781) were printed. See Lives by Con- 
greve (1798) and Parry (1891). 

Macknight, Jambs, D.D. (1721-1800), born at 
Irvine, and from 1772 a minister in Edinburgh, 
published Hai-mony of the Four Gosjiels (1750), 
Truth of the Gospel History (1703), &c. 

Mackonochie, Alexander Heriot, born at 
Fareliam, Hants, lltli August 1825, the son of 
a Scottish East Indian colonel, studied at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1845 entered Wadham College, 
Oxford. In 1848 he took a second-class in 
classics, in 1849 was ordained, and in 1862 be- 
came the first vicar of St Alban’s, Holborn — 
the small but crowded slum where he did a great 
work. His prosecution by the Church Association 
for ritualistic practices commenced in 1807 ; and in 
1882, in accordance with the dying wish of Arch- 
bishop Tait, he sought to withdraw from further 
conflict by resignation. He accepted the charge 
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of St Peter’s, London Docks ; that, too, he had 
to resign. His health broke down ; and on 15th 
December 1887, he lost his way In Mamore deer- 
forest, and was found two days later lying dead 
in the snow. See Life by Mrs Towle (1890). 

Maclagan, William Dalrymplb, D.D. (1826- 
1910), born at Edinburgh, left the army as a lieu- 
tenant in 1852, studied at St Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, took orders (1856), and became Bishop 
of Lichfield in 1878, Archbishop of York in 1891. 
See Life by How (1911).— His brother, Sir 
Douglas Maclagan (1812—1900) was an Edin- 
burgh medical professor 1862-96. 

Maclaren, Charles (1782-1866), born at Ormis- 
ton, East Lothian, was the first editor of The 
Scotsman , editor of The Encyclopcedia Britannica 
6th edition), and wrote Geology of Fife and the 
othians (1839). 

M‘Laren, Duncan (1800-86), Edinburgh draper 
and Radical M.P. 1865-81, was born at Renton. 
See Life by J. B. Mackie (2 vols. 1888). 

Maclaren, Ian (1850-1907), the pen-name of the 
Rev. John Watson, D.D., a Liverpool Presbyterian 
minister, born of Scottish parentage at Manning- 
tree in Essex, whose amazing success with his 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush (1894), &c. gave rise 
to the name ‘Kailyard School.’ 

Maolaurin, Colin (1698-1746), mathematician, 
born at Kilmodan, Argyllshire, graduated at 
Glasgow in 1713, and in 1717 became professor of 
Mathematics at Aberdeen, in 1725 at Edinburgh. 
In 1719 he was made F.R.S., and published 
Geometria Organiccu His Treatise on Fluxions 
(1742) was of great importance. The Treatise on 
Algebra (1748) was left incomplete, as was also 
Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries (1748). 

Maclehose, Agnes (1759-1841), Burns’s ‘Clar- 
Inda ’ 1787-91, married a Glasgow lawyer 1776, left 
him 1780, visited him in Jamaica (1792), then lived 
in Edinburgh. See book by J. D. Ross (1897). 

M'Lennan, John Ferguson (1827-81), born at 
Inverness, graduated at Aberdeen in 1849, then 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
joined the Scottish bar in 1857. In his Primitive 
Marriage (1865 ; reprinted in Studies in Ancient 
History , 1876) he emphasises the importance of 
matriarchy among savage peoples ; and he wrote 
papers in the Fortnightly (1869—70) on totemism. 
Ho defended his views against Sir Henry Maine in 
The Patriarchal Theory , completed by his brother 
Donald in 1884 ; wrote a Life of Thomas Drummond 
(1867); was draftsman of parliamentary bills for 
Scotland. A second series of Studies in Ancient 
History appeared in 1896. 

Macleod, Fiona. See Sharp (William). 

Maoleod, Norman, was born, a minister’s son, 
at Campbeltown, Argyllshire, June 3, 1812. He 
attended Glasgow University, and was minister of 
Loudon 1838-48, Dalkeith 1843-45, and the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 
16, 1872. He was made a Queen’s Chaplain in 
1857, and D.D. in 1858. An utterance of his on 
the Sabbath question in 1865 created much con- 
troversy. In 1869 he was moderator of the 
General Assembly. He visited Canada in 1845, 
Palestine in 1864-65, and India in 1867. From 
1860 till 1872 he edited Good Words, contributing 
tales, essays, verses, sermons. In book-form he 
published The Earnest Student (1854), Daily Medi- 
tations (1801), The Old Lieutenant (1802), Parish 
Papers (1802), Wee Davie (1864), Eastward (I860), 
Iteminiscences of a Highland Parish (his grand- 


father’s parish of Morven, 1867), The Starling 
H867X and Peeps at the Far East (1871). See Memoir 
by the Rev. Donald Maoleod (18761 


Maolise, Daniel, painter, son of a Highland 
soldier named M‘Leish, was born at Cork in 
January 1806, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1828, and in 1838 made 
himself famous by his ‘All-Hallow Eve.' Many 
of his pictures are familiar by engraving—* The 
Banquet Scene in Macbeth/ ‘Play Scene in 
Hamlet’ (1842), ‘Shakespeare’s Seven Ages' 
(1848), ‘The Gross of Green Spectacles' (1850), 

‘ Caxton's Printing-office ’ (1851), and his great 
frescoes in the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords, ‘The Meeting of Wellington and BlUcher’ 
(1861) and ‘ The Death of Nelson ’ (1864). He died 
at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 25th April 1870. His 
sketches of contemporaries in Fraser’s Magazine 
(1830-38) were republished in 1874 and 1888. See 
the Memoir by O’ Driscoll (1871). 


Macmahon, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de, 
descended from an Irish Jacobite family, was bom 
at Sully near Autun, 13th June, 1808. Entering 
the army, he served in Algeria, and distinguished 
himself at Constantine (1837), commanded at 
the Malakoff (1855), was again conspicuous in 
Algeria (1857-58), and for his services in the 
Italian campaign (1859) was made marshal and 
Duke of Magenta. He became governor-general 
of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco- German 
war (1870-71) he commanded the first army 
corps, but was defeated at Wdrth, and cap- 
tured at Sedan. After the war, as commander 
of the army of Versailles, he suppressed the 
Commune. In 1873 he was elected president of 
the Republic for seven years, and was suspected, 
not unjustly, of reactionary and monarchical 
leanings. He resigned in 1879, and died at 
Ch&teau la Fordt, 17tli October 1893. See Lives 
by Grandin (1893) and Montbrillant (1894). 

MacMaster, John Bach (1852-1932), born at 
Brooklyn, studied civil engineering, but in 1888- 
1920 was professor of American History in Penn- 
sylvania University. He wrote a History of the 
People of the U.S . (8 vols. 1883-1913), Franklin as 
a Man of Letters (1887), and other works. 


Macmillan, Daniel (1813-57), publisher, born 
at Upper Corrie in Arran, served as a book- 
seller at Irvine, Glasgow, Cambridge (1833- 
37), and London (1837-43). He and his brother 
Alexander opened a small shop in Aldersgate 
Street in 1843, and the same year established 
themselves in Cambridge. Their business rapidly 
extended, and they became prosperous publishers, 



(1863). 

miUan’s Magazine began in 1859. See Memoir by 
Hughes (1882), C. L. Graves's Life of Alexander 
Macmillan (1910), Morgan's House of Macmillan 
(1943). 

Macmillan, John (1670-1763), founder of the 
Reformed Presbyterians, was bom In Minnigaff, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and died at Bothwell. 

Macnee, Sm Daniel (1806-82), portrait-painter, 
bora at Fintry, Stirlingshire, became P.R.S.A. in 
1876, and next year was knighted. 

MaoNeioe, Loins, poet, bora at Belfast in 1007, 
educated at Marlborough and at Merton, Oxford, 
was lecturer in classics at Birmingham, in Greek 
at Bedford College. 

Macneill, Heotor (1746-1818), Scottish minor 
poet, bora at Roslin, son of an army captain, 
lived in Stirlingshire, the 'West Indies, and Edin- 
burgh, wrote ScoUand*e SJeaith (1796; against 


whisky) and some popular songs. 

Maopnenon, Jakes, a half-Hiku. f »«i -sr 
Gypsy freebooter, was hanged at Banff, 16th 


ighland. half- 
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November 1700, having Juab before played, it la 
Baid, * Macpherson a Rant ’ on hia violin. 

Macpherson, James, ‘translator’ of the Osst- 
anic poems, was born 27th October 1730 at Ruth- 
ven in Inverness-shire, where, after studying at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he became a school- 
master. He published a poem, the Hiqhlander 

S and at Moffat in 1769 showed ‘Jupiter’ 
6 and John Home some fragments of 
Gaelic verse, with ‘translations’ published in 
1700. The Faculty of Advocates now sent Mac* 
phersou on a tour through the Highlands to 
collect more; but his unsatisfactory statements 
about hw originals excited grave suspicions. The 
result of his labours was the appearance at Lon- 
don. in 1762, of Fingal , an Epic Poem , in Six 
itaws, and, in 1763, Femora, an Epic Poem, in 
Eight Books. A storm of controversy soon arose in 
regard to their genuineness. The general verdict is 
that though Macpherson probably had before him 
some really ancient Gaelic fragments, the poems 
of Ossian as he published them are largely his 
own invention. Macpherson was appointed in 
1764 surveyor-general of the Floridas, and in 1779 
agent to the Nabob of Arcot, sat in parliament 
for Camelford from 1780. He died 17th February 
1796, at hi9 Inverness-shire estate of Bellville 
(Balavil). He was buried at his own cost in 
Westminster Abbey. He wrote a wretched prose 
translation of the Iliad, pamphlets, Ac. See 
Lives by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J. S. Smart 
(1905), and Sharp’s edition of Ossian (1897). 

Macquarie, Lachlan, a major-general of old 
Mull ancestry, who served in the East Indies and 
Egypt, and was governor of New South Wales 
1809-21. He died in London, 1st July 1824. 

Macqueen, Robert. See Braxfield. 

Macquoid, Katharine Sarah ( nie Gadsden : 
1824—1917), author from 1862 of many novels and 
travel books, was born in Kentish Town, and in 
1851 married the black-and-white artist, Thomas 
Robert Macquoid (1820-1912), born at Chelsea. 

Maoreadv, William Charles, actor, son of 
W. McCready, actor and provincial manager, was 
born in London, 3d March 1793, and sent to Rugby. 
He was intended for the bar, but his father fail- 
ing, he made his d6but at Birmingham in 1810: 
In 1816 he appeared at Covent Garden ; but not till 
1837 did he take his position as leading English 
actor. In 1837 he inaugurated his famous Covent 
Garden management, during which lie produced 
Shakespeare worthily. After two seasons lie 
took Drury Lane (1841-43), then played in the 
provinces, Paris, and America. His last visit to 
the States was marked by terrible riots (10th May 
1849) arising out of the ill-feeling borne by the 
American actor Forrest to Macready. In 1851 
Macready took his farewell of the stage, at Drury 
Lane. He died at Cheltenham, 27th April 1873. 
See his Reminiscences and Diaines (1875), Diaries 
(ed. by W. Toynbee, 1912), and memoirs by Lady 
Pollock (2d ed. 1885), Archer (1890), Price (1895). 

MacRitchio, David (1851-1925), bom at Edin- 
burgh, became a chartered accountant, but 
devoted himself to ethnology and antiquarian 
folklore, publishing Ancient and Modern Britons 
(1884); Gypsies of India (1886); Testimony of Tradi- 
fio/i(1890) ; Fians, Fairies , and Piets (1893); Scottish 
Gypsies under the Stewarts (1894), Ac. 

Maorobius, Ambrosius Theodosius, a 5th 
century Latin grammarian who wrote a commen- 
tary on Cicenxs Somnium Scipionis, and Satur - 
naliorum Conviviorum Libri Septem, a series of 
historical, mythological, and critical dialogues. 
MoTaggart, John McTagoart Ellis (1806- 


p e o*Hegelian philosopher, passed from 

urer°1897 ty • Carabrid ge, where he was lect- 

urer A^ 7 ^ 1923 - He wrote The Nature of Fritf. 
tnce (1921-27), &c. See Life by Dickinson ( 1931 ). 

MoTaggart, William (1836-1910), born in 
Kin tyre, studied painting with Macnee and Scott 
Lauder, and lived in and near Edinburgh, paint (ne 

i!£ r r e « n i d landscape with imaginative insight. 
See Life by Caw (1917). 

Mac Whir ter, John, R.A, (1839-1911), bom at 
Edinburgh, was apprenticed to a bookseller, but 
turned artist. He excelled in Highland scenery. 

Madariaga. Don Salvador de. bom in 1886. 
Spanish diplomat and writer on Spanish-American 
i history— Christopher Columbus (1939). Hernan 
Cortes (1941), and many other works. 

Madden, Sir Frederick (1801-78) nntiauarv 

keene^of n k " ighted in 1832, was 

the . British Museum 1837-66. 

I ? f'' c ! wolo a u [; and edited Have! ok the 

Dane (1833), JJ Uliam and the Wcnvolf (1832), the 

V , e .™° n T S , 0f the Gesta Ilomanomnn 
(1838), The \\ycl\ffite Version of the Bible ( 1850 ), 
Layamon s Bmit (1847), and Matthew Paris (1858). 

Madden, Richard Robert (1798-1886), an 
Irish doctor who travelled much, and wrote 
much. See Memoirs by his son (1891). 

Madison, James, fourth president of the 
United States, bom at Port Conway, Va., March 
16, 1761, in 1770 was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, in 1780 of the Continental 
congress, and in 1784 of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. In the Convention of 1787. which framed 
the Federal constitution, lie acted with Jay and 
Hamilton, and with them wrote the Federalist. 
He was the chief author of the ‘Virginia plan,’ 
and suggested the compromise by which, for 
taxation, representation, Ac., slaves were re- 
garded as population and not chattels, five being 
reckoned as three persons, and which secured 
the adoption of the constitution by South Caro- 
lina and the other slave-holding states. Madison 
was elected to the first national congress, now 
showed himself anxious to limit the powers of 
the central government, and became a leader of 
the Republican or Jeffersonian party. In 1801, 
Jefferson having been elected president, Madison 
was made secretary of state. In 1809 he was 
elected president. The European wars of that 
period, with their blockades, Ac., were destructive 
of American commerce, and brought on a war with 
Britain (1812). In 1817, at the close of his second 
term, Madison retired. He died at Montpelier, 
Va., June 28, 1836. See Life (1902) by G. Hunt, 
who edited his Writings (9 vols. 1900-10). 

Madoc, a Welsh Prince, long believed by his 
countrymen to have discovered America in 1170. 
The story fs in Lloyd and Powell’s Cambria (1584), 
and in Southey’s poem ; the essay by Thomas 
Stephens written in 1868 for the Eisteddfod, and 
published in 1893, proves It to be baseless. 

Madler, Johann Heinrich von (1794-1874), 
astronomer, born at Berlin, died at Hanover. 

Madvig, Johan Nicolai (1804-86), Danish 
classical scholar, in 1829 became professor of 
Latin at Copenhagen, in 1848 inspector of higher 
schools. He was one of the chief speakers of the 
national Liberal party, was ministerof religion and 
education 1848-51. and was repeatedly president 
of the Danish parliament. Among his works were 
Opuscula Academica (1834-42), Adversaria Critica 
(1871-84), the great Latin Grammar (1841), Greek 
Syntax (1846), Constitution of the Roman State 
(1881-82), and an Autobiogmphy (1887). 
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Mfflcenaa, C. Cilnius, a Roman statesman and 
misted counsellor of Augustus, whose name has 
become a synonym for a patron of letters. He 
was immensely rich, and kept open table for men 
of parts at his house on the Esquiline ; Horace 
he loved best of all. He died 8 b.c. [Mee-seef-nas.] 

Maerlant, Jakob van (c. 1235-95), Dutch poet. 

Maeterlinck, Count (1932) Maurice, prose 
dramatist, born at Ghent in 1862, became known 
to the world of Paris in 1890 by a marionette-like 
play, La Princesse Maleine. Later works are 
L'lntruse , PelUas et M&isande , Aglavaine et Sily - 
sette, Monna Vanna , and those translated as 
Death of Tintagiles, The Blue Bird and its sequel 
Betrothal — plays; Treasure of the Humble , The 
Life of the Bee t Death , The Life of the Ant . He got 
a Nobel prize in 1911. [ Master-link .] 

Maffei, Francesco Scipione, Marchebe di 
( 1675-1755), born at Verona, served 1703-4 under 
his brother Alessandro, a field - marshal. His 
tragedy Merope (1714) ran through seventy edi- 
tions; the comedy Le Ceremonie (1728) was also 
successf ul ; and Verona Illustrata (1731-32) was an 
important work. He visited France, England, 
Holland, and Germany. [Maf-fay'ee.) 

Magee, William Connor, D.D., born at Cork, 
17th December 1821, at thirteen entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, took orders in 1844, laboured at 
Bath, in London, and at Enniskillen, and became 
Dean of Cork in 1864, Dean of the Chapel Royal,. 
Dublin, in 1866, Bishop of Peterborough in 1868, 
and Archbishop of York in March 1891, but died on 
the following 5th May. He was a brilliant orator. 
See Life by Canon MacDonnell (2 vols. 1896). 

Magellan, Ferdinand (Portuguese Magalhdes 
or Magalhaens) t navigator, born about 1480 near 
Villa Real in Tras os Montes, served In the 
East Indies, and was lamed for life in action in 
Morocco. Offering his services to Spain, he laid 
before Charles V. a scheme for reaching the Mo- 
luccas by the west, and sailed from Seville, 10th 
August 1519, with five ships of from 180 to 
60 tons. Having coasted Patagonia, he threaded 
the strait which bears his name (21st October- 
28th November 1520), and reached the ocean 
which he named the Pacific. He fell in an ex- 
pedition in the Philippine Isles (27th April 1521); 
but his ship, brought safely to Spain, 6th Septem- 
ber 1522, completed the first circumnavigation of 
the world. See books by Guillemard (1890), and 
E. F. Benson (1929), and J. A. Robertson’s trans- 
lation 0 906) of Pigafetta’s contemporary account. 

Magdndie, Franqois (1788-1855), French phy- 
siologist and physician, was born at Bordeaux, 
became prosector in anatomy (1804), physician to 
the H6tel-Dieu in Paris, and professor of Anatomy 
in the College de France (1831). He made im* 
portant additions to our knowledge of nerve- 
physiology, the veins, and the physiology of food, 
and wrote numerous works, including the Elements 
of Physiology . In his Journal de la Physiologie 
Expfrimentale are recorded the experiments on 
living animals which gained for him the character 
of an unscrupulous vivisector. [Ma-shonPded .] 

Maginn', William, born at Cork, in 1794, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; took his 
LL.D. at an early age, taught in Cork for ten 
years, and in 1823 removed to London. One of 
his first contributions to Blackwood ’s Magazine 
— a doggerel Latin translation of Chevy Chase — 
appeared in 1819. In 1828 he joined the staff of 
the Standard , and he was one of the originators 
of Fraser’s Magazine in 1830. He wrote his 
Shakespeare Papers for Blackwood in 1887, and In 


1840 began his Magazine Miscellanies. Hi* life 
was irregular, and he was often in jail for debt. 

He died 21st August 1842'. John Manesty was 
completed after his death by Charles Ollier. His 
Homeric Ballads appeared in 1849. A collection 
of his tales was edited by Partridge (1938), and 
his Miscellanies by Montagu (1885). I a hard.] 

Maginot, AndrE (4877-1932), French politician, 
was a vigorous advocate of military preparedness. 
The Maginot Line was named after him. 

Magliabechi, Antonio (1633-1714), bibliophile, 
born at Florence, was till his fortieth year a 
goldsmith, but gradually entombed himself among 
books. His learning and his memory were pro- 
digious and precise. In 1673 he was appointed 
court-librarian by the Grand-duke of Tuscany ; 
his vanity and intolerance involved him in bitter 
literary squabbles. His library of 30,000 vols. he 
bequeathed to the Grand-duke ; it is now a free 
library, and bears its collector’s name. See Hill 
Burton’s Book-Hunter (1862). \MaJL-yarbeh! kze.\ 

Magnus, St, a Scandinavian Earl of Orkney, 
assassinated 1114 in Egilshay by his cousin Haco 

Magnus, or Maqni, Olaus (1490-1558), Swed- 
ish historian, became secretary to his brother 
Johannes, Archbishop of Uppsala. After the Re- 
formation they settled in Rome. On Johannes’ 
death Olaus became titular archbishop. Both 
wrote on Swedish history ; Olaus’ famous work is 
his Historia de Gentibus SeptentrionaHBus (1555). 

Mahaffy, Sir John Pentland (1889-1919), 
writer on Greek life, born near Vevey, Switzer- 
land. G.B.E. (1918), C.V.O., D.D., in 1871-1900 
he was professor of Ancient History at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and from 1914 Provost. 

Mahan, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), bom at 
Westpoint, N.Y., served in the U.S. navy (1854- 
96), and in 1906 was given the rank of rear- 
admiral retired. He wrote Influence of Sea Powti 
upon History , 1660-1812 (3 vols. 1890-92), Lives ol 
Farragut, Nelson, &c. [Md-Tian.'.] 

Mahdi. See Mohammed Ali. 

Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911), composer and con- 
ductor, was born at Kalisclit, Bohemia. 

Mahmud JL (1785-1839) was Sultan of Turkey 
from 1808. His reign was marked by the cession 
of Bessarabia to Russia (1812), Greece’s successful 
struggle for independence (1820-28), a disastrous 
war with Russia (1827-28), who would have seized 
Constantinople but for the Powers, and by the 
triumphs of Mehemet Ali *(q.v.). Yet Manmud 
made reforms which checked the decline of the 
empire. He shattered the power of the janis- 
saries by a massacre in 1826. 

Mahmud of Ghazni (971-1080), sovereign from 

Ghazni, rei 


997 of Khorasan and Ghazni, repeatedly Invaded 
India, and carried his conquering arms to Kurdi- 
stan on the west, to Samarkand on the north. 

Mahomet. See Mohammed. 

Mahon, Lord. See Stanhopb. 

Maho'ny, Francis, ‘Father Prout,* born at 
Cork in 1804, and bred a Jesuit in Paris, took 
priest's orders at Rome in 1882, and became 
chaplain to a Cork hospital. He settled in 
London, ceased to exercise the olerlcal calling, 
and in 1884 joined the staff of Fraser’s Magazine , 
his contributions to which were republished a* 
Beligues of Father Prout in 1886. He contributed 
also to Bentletfs from 1887. For two yean ha was 
Roman correspondent to tho Daily News (then 
edited by Dickens), and his letters ware reprinted 
in 1847 as Facts and Figures from Italy, ml Dm 
Jeremy Savonarola, Benedictine Monk* 
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the last years of his life he lived in Paris and 
was correspondent to the Globe. He died May 18 
186 . 6 ; Mahony possessed great scholarship and 
a rich fund of genial humour. He made brilliant 
translations into Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish ; his best-known original poems are 4 The 
Bells of Shandon ’ and ‘ The Lady of Lee.’ A 
volume of Final Reliques was published in 1876 
by Blanchard Jerrold ; and an edition of his 
works, with Memoir, in 1881 by Charles Kent. 

Mai, Angelo, Cardinal (1782-1854), bom at 
Schilpario m Lombardy, was bred a Jesuit but 
became a secular priest at Milan, and keeper of 
the Ambrosian Library, where he discovered and 
edited MSS. or fragments of several long-lost 
works. Transferred to the Vatican, he from the 
unedited MSS. there edited a series of publica- 
tions almost unexampled in extent and import- 
ance in modern times— Scinptor urn Veterum Nova 
Collectio (1825-38), Classicorum Auctorum Collectio 
(1828-38), Spicilegium Romanum (1839-44), and 
Patrum Nova Bibliotheca (1845-53). He left an 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus unfinished at his 
death. See Life by Prina (1882). [Mah'-ee . ] 


Maidment, James (1794-1879), born in London, 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1817, and became 
a great authority on genealogical law cases. His 
most ambitious work was The Dramatists of the 
Restoration (14 vols. 1872-79), edited with W. H. 
Logan. Besides some historical and genealogical 
works, and an account of the Bannatyne Club, he 
edited several collections of old ballads and pas- 
quils. See bibliography by T. G. Stevenson (1883). 

Maillol, Aristide (1861-1944), sculptor, born 
at Banyuls, studied painting before turning to 
sculpture. His style is a reaction against Rodin’s 
Impressionism. [Mi-yol. J 

Malmbourg, Louis (1610-86), Jesuit church- 
historian, born at Nancy, was expelled in 1685 
from the order for his defence of Gallicanism, but 
became a pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote 
histories of Wyclifism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and the prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 


Maimon, Solomon (c. 1754-1800), philosopher, 
born of Jewish parents in Lithuania, qualified for 
a rabbi, but at Berlin studied philosophy, lan- 
guages, and science, and led the life of a hack- 
writer. Yet this ragged philosopher was highly 
thought of by Moses Mendelssohn, Kant, and 
Goethe, and made an ingenious attempt to 
supplement Kant in his eclectic Versuch einer 
TranscendenUdphilo sophie (1790). See his Auto - 
biography (1792; trans. 1888), Wolffs Maimoniana 
(1813), Life by Witte (1876). [M 7mon. ] 

Maimonides, otherwise the Rabbi Moses ben 
Maimon, was bora of Jewish parentage at 
Cbrdoba, 30th March 1135, and studied the 
Aristotelian philosophy and Greek medicine 
under the best Arab teachers. His family had 
to conform to Mohammedanism, and migrated 
to Egypt, where he became physician to Saladin, 
and died at Cairo, 13tli December 1204. He has 
been reckoned next to Moses himself for his 
influence on Jewish thought. Among his works 
are a commentary on the Mishna, and the Book of 
the Precepts , written first in Arabic ; the Mishne 
Torah or ‘Second Law* (in Hebrew); and his 
greatest achievement, the work (first written in 
Arabic) known in its Hebrew translation as 
Moreh Nebochim, which, in Latin as Doctor Per- 
plexorum , came into use in European univer- 
sities. The traditionalists were at first startled 
by the new light and spirituality of Maimonides, 
but soon the Jewish people came to regard him 
Bs the glory of their race. See The Guide of the 


Perplexed , translated and annotated by Fried* 
lander (3 vols. 1885). [Mi-mon'-i-deez. ) V 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, born 15th 
August 1822, from Christ’s Hospital passed in 

1840 }? £ embroke College, Cambridge, where he 
won the Craven, and graduated in 1844 as senior 
classic and Chancellor’s medallist. In 1845 ho 
became a tutor of Trinity Hall, in 1847 recius 
professor of Civil Law, and in 1852 Reader on 
Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. He was 

, bar ! n 1850 » and "’®nt to India in 
1802 as Legal Member of Council. In 1869 he was 

a P?? 1I f i P ro ( essor of Comparative Jurisprudence 

1871 t0 the Council of the Sec- 
T° f Statef ? r India, when he was created 
tt'Vi V7* , 18 1 1 he was elected Master of Trinity 

of T 1 n^S?n| lbrid i e i’ a,ld »» 1887 Whewell professor 

ruarv 1 ! lM8 nal ff ja * W ’i ^ died at Cannes , Feb * 

luary 3, 1888. It is by his work on the origin 
and growth of legal and social institutions that 
Maine will be best remembered. His books were 
Ancient La.iv (1861), Village Communities in the 
East and West (1871), The Early History of In- 
stitutions ^(1875), Early I/j.w and Custom (1883) 

n 0 £?£* r G K 0V ! rn7 l xent < 1885b a "d International Law 
(1888). A fundamental idea of Maine’s was to 
make patriarchal power the germ of society, 
bee Memoir by Sir M. E. Grant DufT(1892). 

Maintenon, Franqoise d’Aubion’6, Marquise 
de^ granddaughter of the Huguenot Theodore 
Agrippa d Aubign6 (q.v.), was born near the 
conciergerie of Niort where her father was a 
prisoner, November 27, 1635. At four years old 
she was carried to Martinique, whence she re- 
turned to France after her father’s death (1645) 
and became a Catholic ; her mother’s death 
left her at fifteen in penury. She married the 
crippled poet Scarron (1652), and on his death 
(1660) again was reduced to poverty ; but her 
husband’s pension was continued to her. In 
1669 she was given the charge of the king's 
two sons by Madame de Montespan, and she dis- 
played a sleepless care that no mother could have 
surpassed. By 1674 the king’s presents enabled 
her to purchase the estate of Maintenon, and in 
1678 she had it made a inarquisate. She had 
firmly established her ascendency over Louis, 
who, after the queen’s death (1683), married her 
privately in 1685. Her morals were severe, for 
her heart was cold. Her political influence was 
supreme in all but important questions of policy ; 
she was a liberal patroness of letters ; but, often 
unhappy, turned for solace to the home for poor 
girls of good family she had established at St Cyr. 
Hither she retired when the king died (1715); 
and here she died, April 15, 1719. Her pretended 
Memoires (1755) are spurious, but her delightful 
Lettres (1756 ; ed. Lavallee, 1856 ; ed. Geffroy, 1887) 
are genuine. See books by Mine. Suard (1810), 
Lafont d’Aussonne (1814), the Due de Noailles 
(1S48-58), Lavallee (2d ed. 1876), GefTroy (1887), 
Dyson (1909), Lady Blennerhassett (1910), Mme 
Taillandier (1920 ; trans. 1922); Ste-Beuve’s 
Causeries du Lundi ; studies by Cotter Morison 
(18S5), E. Bowles (1888), H. C. Barnard (1934). 

Mair, John. See Major. 


Maistre, Joseph Marie, Comte de (1753-1821), 
born at Chambery, on the occupation of Savoy 
in 1792 by the French, went into exile ; in 
1803-17 he was the king of Sardinia’s ambas- 
sador to St Petersburg. De Maistre maintained 
the pope as the source and centre of all earthly 
authority, and an ordered theocracy as the only 
protection from social and religious anarchy. 
His works include Considerations sur la France 
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/1796), Du Pape (1819), De Vitalise Gallicane (1821- 
22), Soirees de St P&ersbourg (1821), Examen de la 
Philosophic de Bacon (1886), and Lettres et Opuscules 
(1851). See monographs by Glaser (1865), Margerie 
(1880), Lescure (1893), Paulhan (1893), Descostes 
(1893-96), Cogordan (1894), Grasset (1901), Servaete 
(1908); Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits Cord, (v ol. ii.); 
Lord Morley’s Critical Miscellanies . — His brother, 
Xavier de Maistre, born 8th Nov. 1763, entered 
the Sardinian army, followed Suvoroff in 1800 to 
Russia, where he served with distinction, became 
a general, and married a Russian lady. He died 
12th June 1852. His name is remembered for a 
few delightfully fresh and simple books — Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre (1794), Le IApreux de la Citk 
d’Aoste, I*s Prisonniers du Caucase , and La jeune 
Sibtorienne. See his (Euvres (Paris, 1825 ; new ed. 
1880); books by Rey (1865), Ungewitter (1892), 
Maystre and Perrin (1895). [Mtftr \ ) 

Maitland, a Scottish family which attained 
distinction in Sir Richard Maitland of Leth- 
ington (1496-1580), who was knighted, became a 
Lord of Session in 1551, Lord Privy Seal in 1562, 
and was conspicuous for his moderation and 
integrity. His poems— mostly lamentations for 
the distracted state of his country— were pub- 
lished in 1830 by the Maitland Club. He also 
made a collection of early Scottish poetry, now 
forming two MS. vols., which are in the Pepysian 
eollection at Cambridge. He wrote also a Historic 
of the lions of Seytoun.— His eldest son was Wil- 
liam Maitland (c. 1528-73), ‘Secretary Lething- 
ton,’ who in 1558 became secretary of state to the 
Queen- Regent, and in 1559 joined the Lords of 
the Congregation, then in arms against her. In 
August 1560 he acted as Speaker in the Conven- 
tion of Estates, and was sent to the English 
court to represent the interests of the Protest- 
ants. On the arrival of Queen Mary in 1561, 
Maitland associated himself with Moray in oppos- 
ing the extreme proposals of Knox. He repre- 
sented Mary more than once at the court of 
Elizabeth ; but made her his enemy by his con- 
nivance at Rizzio’s murder (1566), again, however, 
to become her counsellor. At first he favoured 
Bothwell, and was privy to the murder of Darn- 
ley, yet on Both well’s marriage with Mary he 
acted with the insurgents. Nevertheless, after the 
queen’s flight to England, while seeming to side 
with the new government, he secretly favoured 
the exiled queen. One of the commissioners who 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth their 
indictment against Mary (1508), he was plotting 
against his colleagues; and the formation of a 
party in favour of Mary was mainly his work. 
Shut up in Edinburgh Castle, Maitland and Kirk- 
aldy of Grange surrendered, 29th May 1573. Mait- 
land died in prison in Leith on 9th June. See 
Buchanan’s Chamaleon; studies by J. Skelton 
(1887-88)* E. Russell (1912). Seealso Lauderdale. 

Maitland, 8amuel Roffey, F.R.S. (1792-1866), 
born in London, was educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge, was called to the bar in 1816, 
but in 1821 took orders. Editor of the Bntish 
Maaaeine 1839-49, he wrote an admirable History 
erf the Albigenses (1832), The Dark AgcsaSH), Ac. 
—His grandson, Frederick William Maitland 
(1850-1906), educated at Eton and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, was a barrister (1876), reader in English 
law at Cambridge (1884), and Downing Professor 
(1888). He wrote a Histox'y of English Laxo (1895, 
with Sir F. Pollock, q.v.), Domesday Book and 
Beyond (1897), and other brilliant works ou legal 
antiquities and history. 

MaJ'endie, Sir Vivian Derin& (1886-98), from 


1871 chief inspector of explosives, born near Lich- 
field, entered the artillery, served in the Crimea 
and Mutiny, and was made a K.C.B. in 1895. 

Major, or Mair, John (e. 1470-1550), born 
near North Berwick, studied at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Paris, lectured on scholastic logic and 
philosophy, and gained a reputation second to 
none. He also wrote voluminous commentaries 
on Peter Lombard, and a History of England and 
Scotland. In 1518 he was teaching in the college 
of Glasgow ; at St Andrews (1523-25) he had Pat- 
rick Hamilton, George Buchanan, and perhaps 
Knox among his pupils. In 1525 M^Jor returned 
to Paris, where he remained till about 1680, ad- 
mired and honoured by all who still maintained 
scholasticism against the new light of the Renais- 
sance. In 1533 he became provost of St Salva- 
tor’s College, St Andrews, an office which he 
held till his death. See Arch. Constable’s trans- 
lation of his History (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1892). 

Makart, Hans (1840-84), Austrian painter, 
born at Salzburg, studied at Munich and in Italy, 
settled in Vienna in 1869, and in 1879 became 
professor at the academy there. He painted 
spectacular and historical genre pictures, gor- 
geous with colour and of gigantic size. See the 
Life of him by Von LUtzow (1886). [Mah'kart.] 

Makkari, Ahmed el- (c. 1585-1631), Moorish 
historian, born at Makkara in Algeria, from 1618 
made pilgrimages to Mecca, Medina, and Jeru- 
salem, and died at Cairo. He wrote a History oj 
the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain t partly Eng- 
lished by Gayangos (1843), and edited by Dozy, 
Wright, Ac. (Leyden, 1855-61). [Mak-kah'-ree.] 

Makrlzi, TakI-ed-dIn Ahmed el- (1864-1442), 
born at Cairo, was secretary of state, inspector of 
markets, preacher, and lecturer there, and wrote 
sixteen works on Egyptian history, Arab migra- 
tions, coins, and measures, Ac. [Md-fcree' 2 ee.] 

Malachy, St (c. 1095-1148), born at Armagh, 
became abbot of Bangor (1121), Bishop of Connox 
(1125), and Archbishop of Armagh (1184). In 1140 
he journeyed to Rome, visiting St Bernard at 
Clairvaux. In 1148 he once more repaired to 
France, and died at Clairvaux in St Bernard's 
arms. The curious ‘ Prophecies of St Malachy ' 
were first published in his Lignum Vita (1595) 
by the Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion. They 
consist of 111 Latin mottoes, forecasting as many 
pontiffs from 1148 to about 1996. The first 74 
(down to 1590) are almost without exception trans- 
parent indications of the individuals to whom 
they apply ; some of the rest, on popes long after 
the date of publication, are wonderfully lucky 
shots. See St Bernard’s Vita MaXachia (In 
Migne’s Pair, clxxi.); Stokes’s Ireland and the 
Celtic Church (2d ed. 1888); and, for the ‘Pro- 
phecies,’ Lord Bute in Dublin Review for Oct. 1885. 

Malan, C£sar Henri Abraham (1787-1864X 
Swiss Protestant divine, bora in Geneva, be- 
came pastor of the state church and a regent in 


the college, and was latterly devoutly evangelical. 
Many of nis works were translated into Engl 
— The Church of Rome (1844), Storiee Jbr Chita 


lish 

reit 



and was vicar of Broad Windsor (1846-86), and 

He wrot 



•75k He wrote on 
, the Armenian and 


of Sarum Q 870-75 

British Birds, the Holy I^and, t>i« mi<i 

Coptic Churches, Ac. See Life by hit son (1897). 

Malcolm I., son of Donald, king of Alban 949- 
954 ; Malcolm II., son of Kenneth, king of Sootii 
1005-34; Malcolm IV. 0141-65), Malcolm to* 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1168. 
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Malcolm, Sir John, G.C.B. (17G9-1833), born 
at Burnfoot near Langholm, at thirteen entered 
the Madras army ; distinguished himself at 
Seringapatain (1799) and in the wars with 
the Pindaris and Holkar ; and besides holding 
minor political appointments in Mysore, the 
Deccan, &c., was thrice ambassador to Persia 
<1800, 1807, 1810), and governor of Bombay (1827- 
30). In 1812-17 and again in 1822-30 lie was in 
England, and was knighted in 1812. He entered 
parliament in 1831, opposing the Reform Bill. 
He published Sketches in Persia (1827), A History 
of Persia (1815), Memoir of Central India (1823) 
Political History of India 178U-1828 (1826), and 
Life of Clive (1836). See Life by Kaye (1856). 

Malcolm Canmoro (Gael. Ceann~mor , ‘great 
head’) was a child when his father, King Duncan, 
was slain by Macbeth (1040). He spent his youth 
in Northumbria with his uncle, Earl Siward, 
who in 1054 established him in Cumbria and 
Lothian. In 1057, after Macbeth was slain, he 
became king of all Scotland. His first wife 
Ingibiorg, widow of Thorfinn of Orkney, had 
died ; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded Margaret 
(q.v.), sister of Edgar the Atheling, whose cause 
he made his own. Five times he harried North- 
umbria (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, 1093) ; and there 
were counter-invasions by William the Conqueror 
and Prince Robert, in 1072 and 1080. In 1092 
Rufus wrested from Scotland all Cumbria south 
of the Solway ; and next year Malcolm marched 
into England, but was entrapped and slain at 
Alnwick, 13th November 1093. He left five sons, 
of whom four succeeded him, Duncan, Edgar, 
Alexander, and David. His reign marks the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and Culdee, to 
Scotland, feudal and Roman Catholic ; but the 
change was mainly due to his saintly queen. 

Malden, Henry (1800-76), born at Putney, 
was elected a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1824, and from 1831 was Greek pro- 
fessor at University College, London. 

Malehranche, Nicolas, born at Paris, August 
6, 1638, joined theOratorians, and studied theology 
till Descartes’s works drew him to philosophy. 
His famous De la Recherche de la V trite (1674 ; 
6th ed. 1712) combines a psychological investi- 
gation of the causes of error with a mystic 
idealism — ‘the vision of all things in God,’ the 
intervention of God being necessary to bridge 
over the gulf between things so unlike as the 
human soul and the body. Other works are 
Meditations Chrttiennes et Metaphysiques ( 1683) and 
Traite de Morale (1684). He died October 13, 1715 
— not from the excitement of a dispute with 
Berkeley. His works have been edited by 
Genoude and Lourdoueix (1837), Jules Simon 
(1859-71), Roustan and Schrecker (vol. i. 1938). 
See Life by Andr6 (1886), and the studies by 
Blampignon (1861), 0116-Laprune (1870), Novaro 
(Berl. 1893), Pillon (1895), Joly (1901), R. W. 
Church (1931). [ Mahl-bronosh .] 

Malesherbes, Chretien Guillaume de La- 
MOIGNON DE, born at Paris, 6th December 1721, 
became in 1750 president of the Cour des Aides. 
He was a determined opponent of government 
rapacity and tyranny ; as censor of the press he 
showed himself tolerant, and to him we may ascribe 
the publication of the Encyclopedic . In 1771 his 
remonstrances against royal abuses of law led to 
his banishment to his country-seat of Ste Lucie ; 
at Louis XVI.’s accession (1774) he was recalled, 
and took office, but retired on the dismissal of 
Turgot, and, save a short spell in office in 1787, 
spent his time in travel or in the improvement 


of his estates. Under the Convention lie came 
to Paris to defend the king, and from that 
day himself was doomed. He was arrested in 
December 1793, and guillotined, April 22 1794 
along with his daughter and her husband! 
Malesherbes was a member of the Academv 
and brought an able pen to the discussion oi 
agriculture and botany as well as political and 
financial questions. His CEuvres Choisies (1809) 
contains his most interesting writings. See Lives 
by Dubois (3d ed. 1806), Gaillard (1805), Boissy 

d Anglas (1818), Rozet (1831), Dupin (1841), and 
Vignatix (1874) 

Malet. See Mallet. 

Malet, Lucas. See Kingsley. 

Malherbe, Franqois de (1555-1628), born at 
Caen, ingratiated himself with Henri IV., and re- 
ceived a pension. He was an industrious writer, 
producing odes, songs, epigrams, epistles, transla- 
tions, criticisms, &c. His own poetry is colourless 
and insipid, but he founded a literary tradition • 
he led his countrymen to disdain the richlv- 
coloured and full-sounding verses of Ronsard, and 
to adopt a style clear, correct, and refined, but 
cold and prosaic. See Tilley’s From Montaigne 
to Molibre (190S); and works by Gournay (1852), 
Basset (3d ed. 1890), Brunot (1890), Gast6 (1890), 
Arnould (1892), Allais (1892), Due de Broglie 
(1S96), Counson (1904). [ Mal-erV .] 

MaLlbran, Marie Felicita, mezzo-soprano 
singer, born at Paris, 24th March 1808, was the 
daughter of the Spanish singer Manuel Garcia 
(q.v.). She made her d6but in London in 1825, 
and soon won a European reputation. In March 
1826 she married M. Malibran, a French merchant 
in New York, who became bankrupt. Thereupon 
she returned to the stage and to Europe. Divorced 
(1835). she married M. de Beriot, violinist; but ou 
23d September 1836 she died. [Mali dee -hr on"'.] 

Malipiero, Francesco, bom at Venice in 1882, 

• taught at Parma, and composed symphonies, Ac. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw (1884-1942), anthro- 
pologist, bom in Cracow, was professor at Loudon 
University and Yale. 

Mallarmd, Stephane (1842-98), poet, born at 
Paris, taught English in various schools, and be- 
came known by a translation of Poe’s Raven (1875). 
In prose and verse he was a leader of the ‘ Sym- 
bolist’ school, revelling in allegory, obscurity, 
bizarre words and constructions, vers libre, and 
word-music. L' Aprts-midi d’un Faune is his best- 
known poem. [Mal-ahr-may.] 

Malleson, Col. George Bruce (1825-98), mili- 
, tary historian, born in London, served in India 
I from 1842, edited the Calcutta Review 1864-69, and 
came home 1877. He wrote on the French in 
India, the Mutiny, Prince Eugeue, &c. 

Mallet, or Malet, Claude Franqois de (1754— 
1812), conspirator, born at Dole, rose by 1799 to 
be brigadier-general. Twice detected in revolu- 
tionary conspiracy against Napoleon, he was a 
prisoner from 1808 to 1812, when he escaped 
(October 22-23), circulated false news of Napo- 
leon’s death in Russia, won over some of tne 
National Guards, but was captured and shot. 

Mallet, David, was born c. 1705 near Crieff, 
the son of a farmer. Janitor at Edinburgh High 
School in 1717-18, he then studied at the uni- 
versity ; in 1720 became a tutor, from 1723 to 
1731 in the family of the Duke of Montrose, 
living mostly in London and changed his name 
‘ from Scotch Malloch to English Mallet.’ In 
1723 the adaptation of two old ballads into 
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'William and Margaret’ gained him a reputation 
as a poet, which he enhanced by The Excur- 
sion (1728). To please Pope, Mallet reviled Pope’s 
critics in Verbal Criticism, (1733). In 1740 he 
published a mediocre Life of Bacon ; in 1742 
another poem, The Hermit, or Amyntor and 
Theodora , and the same year became under-secre- 
tary to Frederick, Prince of Wales. To gratify 
Bolingbroke he heaped abuse upon his dead 
friend Pope in a preface to Bolingbroke’s Patriot 
King, and he edited Bolingbroke’s works; at 
the bidding of the ministry he directed the 
popular rage for the loss of Minorca upon Ad- 
miral Byng, and 1 for his seasonable intervention,’ 
as Dr Johnson puts it, had a pension till his death. 
He received a legacy of £1000 from the Duchess 
to write a Life of Marlborough, but never penned 
a line. He also tried his hand at play-writing. 
Mustapha pleased for a while in 1739 ; Eurydice 
(1731) and Elvira (1763), tragedies, were failures. 
Alfred, a Masque (1740), was written in con- 
junction with Thomson, and one of its songs, 

* Rule Britannia,’ was claimed for both. Mallet 
died 21st April 1765. See memoir by Dinsdale 
prefixed to his Ballads and Songs (1857). 

Mallet, Paul Henri (1730-1807), writer on 
Scandinavian antiquities, was born and died at 
Geneva, and filled a chair at Copenhagen 1752-60. 

Mallet-du-Pan, Jacques (1749-1800), Constitu- 
tional journalist in the French Revolution, was 
born at Celigny on the Lake of Geneva, and died at 
Richmond. See Life by his great-grandson (1902). 

Mallock, William Hurrell (1849-1923), poli- 
tical philosopher and satirist, a nephew of the 
Froudes, born at Cockiugton Court, Devon, won 
the Newdigate in 1871 whilst at Balliol, Oxford. 
He made a hit with The New Republic (1877) and 
The New Paul and Virginia (1878), and wrote 
Aristocracy and Evolution, Religion a Credible 
Doctrine, Memoirs of Life and Literature (1920), 
and other works. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of (1746- 
1820), son of ‘ Hermes’ Harris (q.v.), held posts 
at Madrid (1768), Berlin, St Petersburg, The 
Hague (1784), and was made K.C.B. (1778), Baron 
(1788), and Earl of Malmesbury (1SOO). In 1793 
he had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 1795 had 
married by proxy and conducted to England the 
Princess Caroline. See Diaries and Correspondence 
(1844) and Lord Malmesbury and his Friends (1870), 
both edited by his grandson, James Howard 
Harris, third Earl of Malmesbury (1807-89), 
who succeeded in 1841, and in 1852 and 1858-59 was 
Foreign Secretary ; in 1866-68 and 1874-76, Privy 
Seal. See his Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (1884). 

Malmesbury, William of (c. 1095-1143), a 
monk at Malmesbury, became librarian and pre- 
centor. He took part in the council at Winches- 
ter against Stephen in 1141. His Oesta Regum 
Anglorum gives the history of the kings of Eng- 
land from the Saxon invasion to 1128 ; the Historia 
Novella brings down the narrative to 1142 (both 
ed. by Hardy, 1840; by Stubbs, 1887-89 ; trans. by 
Sharpe, 1816, often reprinted). The Gesta PontijL 
cum gives an account of the bishops and chief 
monasteries of England to 1123 (ed. by Hamilton, 
1870). Other works are an account of the church 
at Glastonbury (trans. F. Loman, 1907), a Life 
of St Dunstan (ed. Stubbs, 1874), and a translation 
(ed. Darlington, 1929) of Colman’s lost English 
Life of Wulfstan. 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), editor of Shake- 
speare, born in Dublin, graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, was called to the Irish bar in 1767, but from 
1777 devoted himself to literary work in London, 


his first work being a ‘ supplement * to Steevens*s 
edition of Shakespeare (1778). Malone’s own 
edition of the great dramatist (1790) was warmly 
received. He had been one of the first to express 
his disbelief in Chatterton’s Rowley Poems, and 
in 1796 he denounced the forgeries of Ireland. 
He left behind a large mass of materials for 
‘The Variorum Shakespeare,’ edited in 1821 by 
James Boswell the younger. See Life by Sir 
James Prior (1860). 

Mal'ory, Sir Thomas, immortal in his work, 
the Morte Darthur. We learn from Caxton's pre- 
face that Malory was a knight, that he finished 
his work in the ninth year of the reign of Edward 
IV. (1469-70), and that he ‘reduced’ it from some 
French book — Bale says he was a Welshman. 
Probably he was the Sir Thomas Malory (died 
1471) of Newbold Revel, Warwickshire, whose 
quarrels with a neighbouring priory and (prob- 
ably) Lancastrian politics brought him imprison- 
ment. Of Caxton’s black-letter folio but two 
copies now exist (reprinted by Oskar Sommer 
with essay by A. Lang, 1889-91). An independent 
manuscript was discovered at Winchester in 1934. 
The Morte Darthur ‘ is indisputably.’ says Scott, 

‘ the best prose romance the English language 
can boast of,’ and was a happy attempt to give 
epic unity to the whole mass of French Arthur- 
ian romance. Tennyson, Swinburne and many 
others are debtors to Malory. See studies by 
Miss V. Scudder (1921), Hicks (1928), Vinaver 
(1929). 

Malpighi, Marcello (1628-94), Italian anato- 
mist, was professor at Pisa, Messina, and Bologna, 
and from 1691 chief physician to Pope Innocent 
XII. A pioneer in microscopic anatomy, animal 
and vegetable, he wrote a series of works on his 
discoveries. See Italian essays on him by Vir- 
chow, Haeckel, &c. (1897). [Mal-pce'gee, g hard.] 

Malthas, Thomas Robert, social economist, 
was born at The Rookery near Dorking, 17th Feo- 
ruary 1766. He was ninth wrangler at Cambridge 
in 1788, was elected fellow of his college (Jesus) 
in 1793, and in 1797 became curate at Albury, 
Surrey. In 1798 he published anonymously bis 
Essay on the Principle of Population, of which in 
1803 he brought out a greatly enlarged and altered 
edition. In it he maintained that the optimistic 
hopes of Rousseau and Godwin are rendered 
baseless by the natural tendency of population 
to increase faster than the means of subsistence. 
The only limit to its increase is the want of room 
and food. With man, the instinct of propagation 
is controlled by reason ; but even in nis case the 
ultimate check 
though there are 
checks— the preventive being moral restraint of 
prophylactic methods. The positive checks In- 
clude unwholesome occupations, severe labour, 
extreme poverty, bad nursing, large towns, ex- 
cesses of all kinds, diseases and epidemics, wan, 
plague, and famine. Malthus gives no sanction 
to the theories and practices currently known as 
Malthusianism. An amiable and benevolent man, 
he suffered much misrepresentation and abuse at 
the hands of both revolutionaries and oonserva* 
tives. The problem had been handled by Frank* 
lin, Hume, and many other writers, but Malthus 
crystallised the views of those writers, and pro* 
sented them in systematic form with elaborate 
proofs derived from history. Darwin saw *on 
reading Malthus On Population that natural seleo* 
tion was the inevitable result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings.' for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence* 


to population is the want of food, 
ire Doth preventive and positive 
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In 1804 Malthus married happily, and next year 
was appointed professor of Political Economy 
in the East India college at Haileybury. He 
wrote An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent (1815), largely anticipating Ricardo, and 
Principles of Political Economy (1820); and died 
near Bath, Dec. 23, 1834. See Bonar’s Malthus 
and his Work (1885). 

Mamaea, mother of Alexander Severus (q.v.). 

Mameli, Goffredo (1827-49), Italian poet and 
patriot, born at Gonoa, wrots tho fino war-sonii 
Fratelli d‘ Italia, and died in defence of Rome. 

Mamiani della Rovere, Terenzio, Count(1799- 
1885), a Liberal Italian statesman, born at Pesaro 
who wrote on philosophy, religion, &c. 

Manasseh (1), eldest son of Joseph, and founder 
of a tribe ; (2) the son of pious Hezekiali, sue* 
ceeded him as king of Judah (697-642 b.c.), but 
earned an evil name for idolatry and wicked- 
ness till, a captive in Babylon, he repented. The 
Prayer of Manasseh is apocryphal. 

Manasseh ben Israel (1604-57), Jewish scholar, 
born at Lisbon and taken early to Amsterdam, 
at eighteen became chief rabbi of the synagogue 
there. In 1655-57 he was in England, securing 
from Cromwell the readmission of the Jews. 
He wrote works in Hebrew, Spanish, and Latin, 
and in English a Humble Address to Cromwell, 
A Declaration , and Vindicice Juda’orum (1656). 

Manby, Georoe William, F.R.S. (1765-1854), 
barrack-master at Yarmouth from 1803, showed 
in 1807 how to save shipwrecked persons by firing 
a rope to the ship from a mortar on shore. He 
wrote on this method, on lifeboats, on criminal 
law, and on other subjects. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(1602-71), after leaving Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, accompanied Prince Charles to Spain 
(1623), and in 1626 was raised to the House of 
Lords as Baron Montagu of Kimbolton, but was 
better known by his courtesy title of Viscount 
Mandeville. Siding with the popular party, and an 
acknowledged leader of the Puritans in the Upper 
House, he was charged by the kin" (3d January 
1642) with entertaining traitorous designs, along 
with the five members of the House of Commons. 
He succeeded his father as second earl in the 
same year. On the outbreak of hostilities he 
of course fought for the parliament. He served 
under Essex at Edgehill, then held the associated 
(eastern) counties against Newcastle, took Lin- 
coln (1644), and routed Prince Rupert at Marston 
Moor— that is to say, he nominally commanded ; 
the real fighting was done by Cromwell and his 
Ironsides. He then marched to oppose the 
royalists in the south-west, and defeated them at 
Newbury (the second battle). But after this 
battle he again showed slackness in following 
up the victory, a fault that had been noticed 
after Marston Moor. In consequence Cromwell 
accused him of military incompetency in the 
House of Commons, and the two had a downright 
quarrel. The Self-denying Ordinance deprived 
Manchester of his command (1645), and this did 
not allay his bitterness against Cromwell. He op- 
posed the trial of the king, and protested against 
the Commonwealth. Afterwards, having been 
active in promoting the Restoration, he was made 
Lord Chamberlain, a step designed to conciliate 
the Presbyterians. — His grandson, Charles Mon- 
tagu (c. 1660-1722), succeeded as fourth earl in 
1682, supported William of Orange in Ireland, was 
sent as ambassador extraordinary to Venice (1696), 
Paris (1699), and Vienna (1707), and was made 


Duke of Manchester In 1719 for having favoured 
the Hanoverian succession. e 

Mandeville, Bernard (1670-1783). satirist 
born at Dort in Holland, took his M D at 
Leyden in 1691, immediately settled in London 
in medical practice, and died there. He is known 
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vein of acute paradox, he affirms that ‘ private 
vices are public benefits,’ and that every species 
of virtue is at bottom some form of gross sel- 
fishness, more or less modified. The book was 
condemned by the grand jury of Middlesex, and 
u as attacked by Law the nonjuror, by Berke- 
ley, Brown, \\arburton, Hutcheson, and others. 
Other works in an unpleasant tone are The Virgin 
Lnmaskeil, Tree thoughts on Religion, &c. 

Mandevme, Geoffrey de, Earl of Essex (died 
1144), succeeded his father as Constable of the 
lower about 1130, proved a traitor alternately 
to King Stephen and the Empress Matilda, and 
taking finally to open brigandage, was driven to 
bay in the Cambridgeshire fens and slain Sea 
monograph by J. H. Round (1S92). 

Mandeville, Jehan de, the name assigned to 
the compiler of a famous book of travels, pub- 
lished apparently in 1366, and soon translated 
from the French into all European tongues. It 
seems to have been written by a physician Jehan 
de Bourgogne, otherwise Jehan a la Barbe, who 
died at Li6ge in 1372, and who is said to have re- 
vealed on his death-bed his real name of Mande- 
ville (or Maundevylle), explaining that he had 
had to flee from his native England for a homi- 
cide. A Sir John Mandeville — Irish, however, not 
English— who killed an earl in 1333, may possibly 
be identical with the Li6ge physician. English 
versions were made independently from Latin 
and French originals ; Wynkyn de Worde printed 
a defective form in 1499 (reprinted 1568, 1933). 
The old translations are an admirable monument 
of English, but it is absurd to speak of Sir John 
Mandeville as the ‘ father of English prose.* In 
the preface the compiler describes himself as a 
knight born at St Albans, who left his native 
country in 1322, travelled by way of Turkey, 
Armenia, Tartary, Persia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt’ 
Libya, .(Ethiopia, Amazonia, and India, often 
visited Jerusalem, and wrote in Romance as 
better understood than Latin. We are told 
further that he had served the sultan of Egypt 
and the emperor of China, had seen Prester John, 
and returned home unwillingly owing to gout in 
1357. By far the greater part of the book has 
now been proved to be borrowed, with interpo- 
lations, usually extravagant, from the narrative 
of Friar Odoric (1330), from a French work on 
the East (1307) by an Armenian monk, from the 
Franciscan Carpini, from Vincent de Beauvais, 
from the 12th-century Latin itineraries of Pales- 
tine, and from many other sources. A small 
portion of the book may still represent actual 
travels and personal knowledge, especially in 
the part relating to the Holy Land. Among the 
wonders reported we find anthropophagi and 
men whose heads grew beneath their shoulders, 
the phoenix, the vegetable lamb, and the weeping 
crocodile. See G. F. Warner’s Introduction to 
his edition for the Roxburghe Club (1889) and 
Hamelius’s edition (E.E.T.S. 1919-23). 

Manet, Edouard (1832-83), a French painter, 
the founder of Impressionism, was born and died 
in Paris. See monograph by T. Duret(trans. 1910). 

Manetho, Egyptian historian, was high-priest 
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of Heliopolis in the 3d century B.c. Only epi- 
tomes of his history of the 30 dynasties are given 
by Julius Africanus (800 a.d.), Eusebius, and 
George Syncellus (800 a.d.). The monuments 
have so far confirmed Manetho’s story. 

Manfred (1232-66), king of Sicily, was a 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick II., ana 
was made prince of Tarentum. For his half- 
brother, Conrad IV., he acted as regent in Italy 
(especially Apulia), and subsequently for his 
nephew Conradin (q.v.) bravely defended the 
interests of the empire against the aggression of 
Pope Innocent IV., who, however, compelled Man- 
fred to flee for shelter to the Saracens. With 
their aid he defeated the papal troops, and be- 
came, in 1257, master of the whole kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. On the (false) rumour of 
Conradin's death (1258) he was crowned king at 
Palermo, and, in spite of excommunication by 
Pope Alexander VI., occupied Tuscany. His 
brief government was mild and vigorous ; but 
Pope urban IV. renewed the excommunication, 
and bestowed his dominions on Charles of Anjou, 
brother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred fell in 
battle at Benevento, 26th Feb. 1266. His widow 
and three sons died in prison ; his daughter was % 
confined by the French for twenty-two years. 

Mangan, James Clarence (1803-49), an Irish 
poet and attorney’s clerk, whose life was a tragedy 
of hapless love, poverty, and intemperance, till 
his death in a Dublin hospital. There is fine 
quality in his original verse, as well as in his 
translations from old Irish and German. See 
editions of his Poems (1903) and Prose Writings 
(1904), and a Life (1897) by D. J. O’Donoghue, and 
I. Guiney’s study prefixed to his Poems (1897). 

Mangnall, Richmal, of Irish extraction, but 
born probably in Manchester, 7th March 1769, 
was the head-mistress of a ladies’ school near 
Wakefield, and died there 1st May 1820. Her 
redoubtable Questions , the pride and terror of 
generations of school-girls, reached an 84th edi- 
tion in 1857, and was even reprinted in 1892. 

Manichffius, or Mani (c. 215-276 a.d.), the 
founder of the heretical Manichaeans, was born at 
Ecbatana, and about 245 began to proclaim his 
new religion at the court of the Persian king, 
Sapor (Shahpur) I. Bahram I. abandoned him 
to his enemies, who crucified him. 

Manln, Daniele (1804-57), born of Jewish an- 
cestry at Venice, practised at the bar, and be- 
came a leader of liberal opinion ; made president 
of the Venetian republic (1848), he was the soul 
of the heroic five months’ defence against the 
Austrians. When Venice capitulated (24th August 
1849), Manin, with thirty-nine others, was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty, but escaped to Paris, 
where he taught Italian, and died of heart-disease. 
His bones were brought to free Venice in 1868. 
See Lives by Henri Martin (Paris, 1869), Hugh 
Martin (Lond. 1862), and Brrera (1875). 

Manley, Mary de la Riviere (c. 1672-1724), 
author of plays, the scandalous anti- Whig New 
Atalantis (1709), &c., was born in Jersey, about 
1688 married a married cousin, John Manley of 
Truro, M.P., aud died at Lambeth. 

Mann, Sir Horace (1701-86), Horace Walpole’s 
lifelong correspondent, from 1740 was British 
plenipotentiary at Florence. See Doran's Afann 
and Ma nnsrs (187 6), and Sieveking's memoir (1912). 

Mann, Horace (1796-1859), American educa- 
tionist, bom at Franklin, Mass., entered the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1827, and was presi- 
dent of the state senate. He was fbr eleven years 


secretary of the Board of Education. From 1853 
he was president of Antioch College in Ohio. See 
Life and Works (1891) and book by Hinsdale J1898). 

Mann, Thomas, German novelist, bom at Lflbeck 
in 1876, wrote Buddenbrooks (1901), Der Zauber- 
berg (1924), and a trilogy Joseph und seine BrUder 
(1933 el seq.) ; he was Nobel prizeman in 1929, an 
exile from 1933. — His brother, Heinrich (b.1871), 
wrote the trilogy Das Kaiserreich (1914-25), &c. 

Mann, Tom (1856-1941), labour leader, by call- 
ing an engineer, was bom in Warwickshire. 

Manners. See Rutland and Granby. 

Manners-Sutton, Charles (1755-1828), became 
Bishop of Norwich in 1792, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1805. He was a High Churchman. 

Mannhardt, Wilhelm (1831-80), German folk- 
lorist, wrote much on Germanic mythology. 

Manning, Anne (1807-79), wrote Mary Powell 
(1850), The Household of Sir Thomas More (1851), 
and over forty more historical tales, &c. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, bom 
15th July 1808 at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, from 
Harrow passed in 1827 to Balliol College, Oxford, 
and, after taking a classical first in 1880, was in 
1832 elected a fellow of Merton. An eloquent 
preacher and a High Churchman, but not a con- 
tributor to the Tracts for the Times , in 1833 he 
became rector of Woollavington and GrafTham, 
Sussex, and in 1840 Archdeacon of Chichester. 
In 1833 lie had married Caroline Sargent, a lady 
whose sisters married Samuel and Henry Wil- 
berforce ; she died in 1837. On 6th April 1851, 
deeply moved by the ‘Gorham Judgment,' he 
joined the Church of Rome. He studied two 
years in Rome, in 1857 founded the congregation 
of the Oblates of St Charles Borromeo at Bays- 
water, London ; and in 1865 succeeded Cardinal 
Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster. At the 
(Ecumenical Council of 1870 Manning was one of 
the most zealous supporters of the infallibility 
dogma ; and, named cardinal in 1875, he continued 
a leader of the Ultramontanes. He was a member 
of the Royal Commissions on the Housing of the 
Poor (1886) and on Education (1886), and took a 
prominent part in temperance and benevolent 
movements. Before his secession he published 
several volumes of powerful sermons ; amongst 
his later writings are discussions of the temporal 
power, infallibility, the Vatican Council, Ultra- 
montanism, the Four Great Evils of the Day (1871), 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost (1876), The 
Catholic Church avid Modem Society (1880), Eter- 
nal Priesthood (1883), Characteristics (1885), and 
Towards Evening (1889). He died 14th January 
1892, and was buried at Kensal Green. See Life 
by E. S. Purcell (2 vols. 1896). 

Manning, Robert. See Brunne, Robert de. 

Manning, Thomas (1772-1840), bom at Broome 
rectory, Suffolk, in 1790 entered Caius College, 
Cambridge ; stayed there some years, studying 
Chinese ; in 1799 formed his friendship with 
Lamb ; in 1806 went out as a dootor to Canton s 
in 1811-12 visited Lhassa in Tibet, the first 
Englishman ever there : returned in 1817 to Eng- 
land ; visited Italy 1827-29 ; and died at Battw 
See Memoir by Sir O. R. Markham (1876). 

Manns, Sir August (1825-1907), born in Prussia 
m 1855 became musical director at the Crystal 
Palace, and in 1888-1902 conducted the Handd 
Festivals. He was knighted in 1908. 

Manny, Sir Walter de, bom in Hainaultv 
followed Queen Philippa to England in 1887, and 
fought splendidly for Edward ill. by land and 
sea against the Boots, Flemings, and French* 
He was knighted and made Lord de Mannjj 
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received broad lands founded the Charterhouse 
monastery, and died in London, 15th Jan. 1372. 

Mannyng, Robert. See Brunne, Robert de 

Mansard, Francois (1598-1 666), architect hnni 

in Paris, designed the mansard-roof.— His great- 

nephew, 'J ules Hardouin-Mansard (1645-1708^ 

was Louis XIV. s chief architect. 

,? ENRY Lonoueville ( 1820 - 71 ) Dean 
w s * ^ vas born at Cosgrove rectorv 

Northamptonshire. Educated at Merchant Tav* 
lors and St John’s Collece Oxford ho Ka 

a^?H e P f r ° reSSOr of EceTe" U 

2. Histor y and canon of Christ Church in 
1867, and Dean of St Paul’s in 1869 Tho rvn*vi 

and part- editor of Hamilton '“v.), he S 

beyond his master in emphasising the relativity 
of knowledge-alleging that we have no Zl t ve 
conception of the attributes of God. Hi's works 

i il8m e rh f r0 r^ g0 T en f ^? gim < 185l >- Metaphysics 

i^ectures ft 1 S 5 R \ rh f »Z‘r’ W 'u Thon 'J ht (Hampton 

fISfi.ll an’, 1 1 Tk V h u h l '° s0 P h y °f the Conditioned 
(1866), and The Gnostic Heresies (with Life, 1874 ). 

Munsfeld, Counts of, a noble German family 
(founded circa 1060), whose castle stood near the 
Harz Mountains, 14 miles NW. of Halle.— Count 
Peter Ernst I. (1517-1604), afterwards prince, 
took part in Charles V.’s expedition against 
lunis, and was made governor of Luxemburg. 
He fought against the French, made a name as 
one of the most brilliant Spanish generals in the 
Ixnv Countries, was sent by Alva to the assistance 
of the French king against the Protestants (1569), 
and acted as governor of the Spanish Low 
Countries. — His illegitimate son, Count Ernst 
von Mansfeld (15S0-1620), was a soldier* of 
fortune in the Thirty Years' War. Refused his 
father’s possessions, the promised reward for his 
brilliant services in Hungary and elsewhere he 
went over to the Protestant princes. After de- 
fending the Count-Palatine Frederick for a time 
(1018-20), he was driven by the disaster of the 
Weissenberg to retreat to the Palatinate, from 
which he carried on for two years a predatory 
war on the imperialists, defeating Tilly in 1622 
He afterwards took service with the United 
Netherlands, beating the Spaniards at Fleurus 
(1622). At Richelieu’s solicitation he raised an 
army of 12,000 men (mostly in England), but in 
1626 he was crushed by Wallenstein at Dessau. 
Later, when marching to join Bethlen Gabor of 
Transylvania, he died near Sarajevo in Bosnia. 

Mansfield, Katherine (1889-1923), critic and 
writer of short stories. Her husband, J. M. Murry 
edited her Journal (1927) and Letters (1928). 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of (1705- 
93), born at Perth, the fourth son of Viscount 
Stormont, from Westminster passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1727. Called 
to the bar, he soon acquired an extensive prac- 
tice; was appointed Solicitor-general in 1742; 
entered the House of Commons as member for 
Boroughbridge ; in 1746-47 was counsel against 
the rebel lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and 
Lovat ; was appointed Attorney-general in 1754 ; 
and became Chief-justice of the King’s Bench in 
1756, a member of the cabinet, and Baron Mans- 
field. He was impartial as a judge, but his 
opinions were unpopular; Junius bitterlyattaoked 
him, and during the Gordon riots of 1780 his house 
was burned. Made Earl in 1776, he resigned office 
in 1788. See Lives by Holliday (1797), Fifoot (1936). 

Manson,GEORQE(1850-76), water-colour painter, 
bom in Edinburgh, in 1866 became a wood-en- 
graver with Messrs W. & R. Chambers. In 1871 
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he devoted himself wholly to painting Hie ™ 

byT humbl * '>* 

malana research-was born in Aberr ieenslirl 
practised medicine in the East, became 
adviser to the Colonial Office, and helped to found 
the London School of Tropical Medicine. 1 

Mansur. See Almansur. 

ski* s~zrsjs , - P ";, ■» 

of the Chur oh of Ireland (1840? £ ( 
by Berens (1849) ^ 

Mantegazza, Paolo (I831-1910) nhvsmin 

ArgenUna piactised Medicine in 

R pen 1 M 1 la n and became professor in 
I860 of Pathology at Pavia, in 1870 of Anthro- 
pology at Florence. He wrote largely on the 
physiology of pleasure, pain, and love, on spon- 
taneous generation, and on physiognomy as 
well as books of travel and novels. See Memoir 
by Raynaudi (Milan, 1894). [Man-tay-gat'za. j 

Mantegna, Andrea, painter, born in Vicenza 
I’US' favourite pupil and adopted 

son of Squarcione, the tailor-painter ; a preco- 
cious genius, he set up a studio of his own when 
mdy seventeen years. Having married a sister of 
the Bellinis and quarrelled with Squarcione, he 
uas in 1460 induced by Lodovico Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua, to settle in his city. There he re- 

n!ift!oAw th the . exce P tion of a visit to Rome 
(14S8-90) to paint a series of frescoes (now de- 

^oyed) for Pope Innocent VIII., until his death 
on 13th September 1506. His greatest works at 
Mantua were nine tempera pictures representing 
the Iriumph of Ciesar (his masterpieces), now at 
Hampton Court. Mantegna was also engraver 
architect, sculptor, and poet. He did not aim at 
grace and beauty in his pictures— some of them 
are ugly ; but his technical excellences greatly 
influenced Italian art. See books by Julia Cart- 
wright (1881), Maud Cruttwell (1901), and Kris- 
teller (trails. Armstrong, 1901). [Man-tayn'ya.] 
Mantell, Gideon Algernon (1790-1852), palae- 
ontologist, born at Lewes, practised as a doctor 
there and at Brighton, Clapham, and London, 
wrote popular books, and did important work on 
Wealden fossils. 

Manteuflel, Edwin Hans Karl, Freiherr 
von (1809-85), born at Dresden of old Pomeranian 
family, was colonel of the Prussian guards by 
1854. As commander of the Prussian troops in 
Sleswick he began the war with Austria in 1866, 
helped to reduce the Hanoverians to capitula- 
tion, and defeated the Bavarians in four battles. 
In 1870—71 he first commanded the army of the 
north, then in command of the army of the 
south drove Bourbaki and 80,000 men into 
Switzerland. As viceroy of Alsace-Lorraine 
(from 1879) he was very unpopular. See Life by 
Keck (1889). [Man-toif-fel.] 

Manton, JOE (e. 1766-1835), London gunmaker. 
Mantuanus. Baptibta (1448-1516), born at 
Mantua, wrote Latin eclogues, and was general of 
the Carmelites. 

Manuel, Nikolaus, called Deutsch (1484- 
1630), portrait^painter and reformer, was born and 
died at Bern. See works by Schaffroth (1885) 
and Handeke (1889). — His son, Hans Rudolf 
( 1525-71), was also a portrait-painter. 

Manuzio. See Aldus Manuhus. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, nobly born at Milan, 
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March 7, 1785, published his first poems in 1806, 
married happily in 1810, and spent the next few 
years in writing sacred lyrics and a treatise on 
the religious basis of morality. His first tragedy, 

II Conte di Carmagnola (1819), was a truinpet- 
blast of romanticism ; but the work which gave 
Manzoni European fame is his historical novel, 

I Promessi Sposi. a Milanese story of the 17th 
century (1825-27), the most notable novel in 
Italian literature. Manzoni’ s noble ode. II 
Cinque Maggio , was inspired by the death of 
Napoleon. Spite of his Catholic devoutness, he 
was a strong advocate for a united Italy. His 
last years were darkened by the frequent shadow 
of death within his household. He himself died at 
Milan, 23d May 1873, leaving the memory of a great 
writer and singularly noble man. See Hoepli’s 
edition of his complete works, including his letters 
(Milan, 1913), and books on him by De Gubernatis 
(1879), Graf (1898), and De Sanctis (1922). 

Map, or Mapes, Walter (c. 1137-1209), was 
born, of Welsh family, apparently in Hereford- 
shire, studied at Paris, became a clerk of the 
royal household, went on a mission to Rome, and 
after holding minor preferments, became canon 
of St Paul’s and archdeacon of Oxford. He was 
certainly the author of the De Nugis Curialium 
(ed. by M. R. James, 1915), a kind of note-book 
of the court-gossip and events of the day, inter- 
spersed with theological polemics, anecdotes, and 
accounts of miracles and fairy legends; pro- 
bably reduced the Arthurian romances (especi- 
ally Lancelot of the Lake , the Saint Graal, and 
the Morte Arthur, in Anglo-French verse) to their 
existing shape ; and may have written some part 
of the Latin poems (see Wright’s edition, 1841), 
in connection with which his name is best known. 
The Confessio Golioe and other Goliardic poems, 
whoever wrote them, are savage satire against 
self-indulgent churchmen; and to treat ‘Meum 
est proposituin in taberna mori,’ extracted from 
parts of the Confessio, as a jovial drinking song 
is rather unkind to the author — though it has 
been so translated in verse by Leigh Hunt, Sir 
Theodore Martin, and J. A. Syinonds. 

Mapleson, J. H. See Roze, Marie. 

Mar, John, Earl of (1675-1732), began life as 
a Whig, and by his frequent change of sides 
earned the nickname of ‘ Bobbing Joan,’ headed 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and died in exile 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. See his Legacy , with intro- 
duction by the Hon. Stuart Erskine, published 
by the Scottish History Society in 1896. The 
attainder was removed in 1824 ; and a long dis- 
pute as to the succession, which began in 1866, 
ended (1875-85) by leaving two earls— an Earl of 
Mar and Kellie and an earlier Earl of Mar. See 
the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom, of Mar in Sun - 
shine and Shade (1882). 

Marat, Jean Paul, revolutionist, was born at 
Boudry near Neuch&tel, May 24, 1743, son of a 
Sardinian designer Mara, who had settled and 
married there. He studied mediciue at Bor- 
deaux, next went to Paris, Holland, and London, 
practised there with success, and published a 
materialistic Philosophical Essay on Man (1778), 
and an essay, The Chains qf Slavery (1774). In 
1775 he paid a visit to Edinburgh, and was made 
M.D. of St Andrews; and he cannot have been 
the Le Maitre or Mara condemned to five years 
imprisonment at Oxford in March 1777 for stealing 
coins and medals, as in June he was made brevet- 
physician to his guards by the Comte d Artois 
afterwards Charles X.— an office which beheld till 
1780. Meantime he continued work in optics and 


electricity, writing also a Plan de Legislation CrlmU 
ndlehnG), a translation of Newton’s Optic# (1787), 
and Decouvertes sur la Lumilrc (1788). But now 
revolution was in the air, and Marat, flinging him- 
self into the war of pamphlets, established his in> 
famous paper, If Ami du Peuple. Throughout he 
fought ever for his own hand, denouncing with 
feverish suspiciousness in turn Necker, Bailly, 
Lafayette, the king, Dumouriez, and the Giron- 
dins. His virulence provoked the most vehement 
hatred, and covered him with calumnies ; but it 
made him the darling of the scum of Paris, and 
placed great power in his hands. Twice at least he 
had to flee to London, and once he was forced to 
hide in the sewers of Paris. His misadventures 
increased his frenzied suspicion and hatred of 
constituted authority, and on his head rests in 
great measure the guilt of the infamous Septem- 
ber massacres. He was elected to the Conven- 
tion as one of the deputies for Paris, but was 
one of the least influential and most unpopular 
men in the House. After the king’s death his 
last energies were spent in a mortal struggle 
with the Girondins. But he was dying fast of 
a disease contracted in the sewers, and could 
only write sitting in his bath. There his destiny 
reached him through the knife of Charlotte Cor- 
day (q.v.), on the evening of 13th July 1793. His 
body was committed to the Pantheon with the 
greatest public honours, to be cast out fifteen 
months later amid popular execration, See Ch. 
Simond’s Autobiographic de Marat (1909); his 
Correspondance , ed. by Vellay (1908) ; Bax's Marat 
(1900), Phipson’s (1924); Lives by Ch&vremont 
(1881), Cabanes (1890, 1911). [Ma-rah.] 

Marbeck, or Merbecke, John, organist of St ' 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was condemned to 
the stake in 1544 as a Reformer, but pardoned 
by Bishop Gardiner. In 1550 he published his 
famous Boke of Common Praier Noted, an adapta- 
tion of the plain chant to the first Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. He prepared the earliest . con- 
cordance to the whole English Bible, and wrote 
several theological works. He died about 1585. 

Marcantoiiio, or in full Marc antonio Rai- 
mondi (c. 1488-1534), an engraver on copper, born 
at Bologna, was at first a goldsmith. At Rome, 
where he worked from 1510, he was chiefly 
engaged in engraving Raphael’s works; and he 
is reckoned the best amongst the engravers of 
the great painter. The capture of Rome by the 
Constable Bourbon in 1527 drove him back to 
Bologna, where he seems to have died. See 
Fisher’s essay prefixed to the catalogue of his 
engravings exhibited in London in 1868, and 

A. M. Hind’s monograph (1912), 

Marceau, Franqois Severin Desgravikrs 
(1769-96), French general, born at Chartres, helped 
in 1792 to defend Verdun with a body of volun- 
teers, and for his services with the republican 
army in La Vendee was made general of division. 
He commanded the right wing at Fleurus, and In 
1796 the first division of JourdanV array, m. 
vesting Mainz, Mannheim, and Coblens. But 
whilst covering the French retreat at Alton- 
kirohen he was shot, 19th Sent., and died of hie 
wound. His body was brought to the Pantheon 
in 1889. See Lives by Maze, ParfWt, T. G. John- 
son (1896), and Chuquet’a Quatro GbUraux as la 
Revolution (1911-12). [Mar-vt .] * 

Marcello, Benedetto (1688 -1789), musical 
composer, was a judge of the Venetian repuuio, 
and a member of the Oounoil of Forty, and after- 
wards held offices at Pola and Brescia. He 
composed church music, concertos, cantatas, a 
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pastoral, an oratorio, &c., and wrote JZ Teatro alia 
Moda (1720). See Life by Busi (1884). 

Marcellus, the name of two popes, the first 
martyred in 810 ; the second as Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini presided over the Council of Trent was 
elected pope in 1555, but survived his elevation 
only three weeks. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, a Roman general of 

E lebeian family. In his first consulship (222 b c ) 
e defeated the Insubrian Gauls, and slew their 
king, Britoinartus or Viridomarus, whose spoils 
he dedicated as spolia opima — the third and last 
time in Roman history. In the second Punic war 
he checked Hannibal at Nola (216). Again consul 
in 214, he conducted the siege of Syracuse, which 
yielded only m 212. In his fifth consulship, 208, 
he fell in a skirmish against Hannibal. 

Maroet, Jane, n6e Haldimand (1769-1858), 
born at Geneva, the daughter of a rich Swiss 
London merchant, in 1799 married Alexander 
Marcet (1770-1822), of Geneva, who became 
lecturer on chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. Be- 
sides Conversations on Chemisti'y (1806), she wrote 
Conversations on Political Economy (1816) Con- 
versations on Natural Philosophy (1819), &c., and 
charming Stows for vei'y Little Children. See 
Harriet Martineau’s Biographical Sketches (1869). 

March, Francis Andrew, LL.D. (1825-1911), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and lexicographer, born at 
Mill bury, Mass., graduated at Amherst 1845, and 
in 1856-1906 was professor of English ami Compara- 
tive Philology at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marchand, Jean Baptiste (1863-1934), French 
soldier, joined the army at twenty, explored the 
White Nile, and caused a Franco-British crisis by 
hoisting the tricolor at Fashoda in 1898. As a 
general he distinguished himself in the World War. 

Marchetti, Filippo (1835-1902), operatic com- 
poser, bom at Bolognola, wrote Romeo e Giulietta 
(1865), Ruy Bias (1869), Don Giovanni d' Austria 
(1880), &c. [Mar-ket’tee.] 

Marchmont. See Hume, Sir Patrick. 

Marcion (c. 100-c. 165), a wealthy shipowner of 
Sinope in Pontus, about 140 repaired to Rome, 
and founded the semi-Gnostic Marcionites (144). 
Marco Polo. See Polo. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, Marchese (1929), in- 
ventor of a system of wireless telegraphy, was 
born at Bologna in 1874, his mother being Irish. 
Nobel prizeman (1909), Hon. G.C.V.O. (1914), 
Senator of Italy (1914), president of the Italian 
Royal Academy (1930), he died 20th July 1937. 

Margaret, St, Scottish queen, was born about 
1045 in Hungary ; when she first came to England 
is not known (hardly with her father in 1057 ; 
more likely not till 1066). In 1068, with her 
mother and sister and her boy brother, Edgar the 
Atheling (q.v.), she fled from Northumberland 
to Scotland. Young, lovely, learned, and pious, 
she won the heart of the rude Scottish king, Mai- 
colm Canmore (q.v.), who next year wedded her 
at Dunfermline. She did much to civilise the 
northern realm, and still more to assimilate the 
old Celtic Church to the rest of Christendom 
on such points as the due commencement of 
Lent, the Easter communion, the observance of 
Sunday, and marriage within the prohibited de- 
grees. She built, too, a stately church at Dun- 
fermline, and re-founded Iona. She bore her 
husband six sons and two daughters, and died 
three days after him, in Edinburgh Castle, 16th 
November 1093. Innocent IV. canonised her in 
1251. See the Latin Life ascribed to her confes- 
»r 'Turgot (trans. by Forbes- Leith, 3d ed. 1896). 
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Samuel Cowan’s The Princess Margaret (1911X 
and Lucy Menzies 8 St Marqartt (1926) 

Margaret (1353-1412), queen of Denmark, Not- 
way, and Sweden, was the daughter of Waldemar 
IV. of Denmark, and wife of Haco VIII. of Nor- 
way. On the death of her father without male 
heirs m 1375, the Danish nobles ottered her the 
crown in trust for her infant son Olaf (who died 
1387). By Haco’s death in 1380 Margaret became 
ruler of Norway ; and in 1388 the Swedish noble* 
drsgusted with their king, Albert of Mecklenburg’ 
offered her his crown, whereupon she invaded 
Sweden, and took Albert prisoner. She got her 
S‘ and -nephew Eric of Pomerania crowned king 
ot the three Scandinavian kingdoms (1396), the 
power remaining in her own hands. In 1397 the 
Union of Calmar stipulated that the three king- 
. ,oldd remain for ever under one king, each 
retaining its laws. See Life by M. Hill (1899). 

of Anjo U (1429-82), daughter of 

vr U ?ft° \ A , m l 445 was married to Henry 
VI. (Q.v.) of England. Owing to his weak in tel. 

144 Q S hVw] S t i ,e M irtUal s 1 overei S n I and the war of 
J£1V i- i 1 Nonnan(, y was lost, was laid by 
the English to her charge. In the Wars of the 

Roses, Margaret, after a brave struggle of nearly 

hnrun jf? n ' ? ,,a !! y defeated at Tewkes 
bur> (1471), and lay m the Tower four years, till 

ransomed by Louis XI. She then retired to 

France, and died at the castle of Dampierre neai 

Saumur. See Life by Mrs Hookham (1872) 

r? r ret T 0f Austria (1480-1530), daughter of 

fw SI -f’v! I :»tJ narrietl first the Difante Juan, 
V II \ of Sav °y. »» Whose memory she 
ejected the Church of Broil at Bourg. From 1507 

•”‘ e , p r °v e d a wise regent of the Netherlands. See 
woiks by C. Hare (1907), Tremayne (1908). 

Margaret of Navarre (1492 - 1549 ) in her 
kJi kno 'v n as Marguerite d'Angouleme, was 
the sister of Francis I. of France. In 1509 she 

D ii ke °. f Alei >Qon, who died in 
1525 and in 1527 to Henri d’Albret, titular king 

of Navarre to whom she bore Jeanne d’Albret, 

r * t, « gre ? t He | ,ry IV ’ She encouraged 
S ltUr0 V Ule art ?» 1 and learning, and sheltered 
religious reformers like Marot. Her writings in- 

titlid b e < t u rS ^-.^y Gejiin 1843), poems en- 
titled Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des Prin - 

ffffr S 7 by . Fra J» k . 1873 )> aild especially 
the famous Heptameron ; ed. by Leroux de 

Lincy , 5 vols. 1855 ; trans., with critical essay by 

Saints bury, 1894). Modelled on Boccaccio, the 

Jieptameron reflects the strange combination of 

religious fervour with refined voluptuousness so 

chaiacteristic of the time; Des P6riers or other 

wits may have amended it a little. In 1895 

were discovered in the Bibliothfeque Nationale at 

Paris two dramas, letters, dialogues, and LeNavire 

and Les Prisons, written in the last four years of 
her life, many of them in mental anguish (Les 
Dermires Potsxes , ed. by A. Lefranc, 1896). Seethe 
scholarly study by Pierre Jourda (Paris, 1931) • 
also The Pearl of Princesses, by Williams (1916). 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), natural daughter 
of Charles V., married in 1536 Alessandro de’ 
Medici, and in 1538 Ottavio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza, to whom she bore Ales- 
sandro Farnese. From 1559 to 1567 she was 
regent of the Netherlands, manly, masterful, 
able, a staunch Catholic. Her correspondence 
with Philip II. has been edited by Reiffenberg 
(1842) and Gachard (1867-81). 

Margaret of Scotland (1424-44), poetess, 
eldest daughter of James I., in 1436 married at 
Tours the Dauphin Louis (Louis XI.), who hated 
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and neglected her. 8ee Chartier; Jusserand’s 
English Essays (1805), and a study by Barb6 (1017). 

Margaret of Valois (1553-1615) daughter of 
Henry II. and Catharine de’ Medici, in 1572 be- 
came the first wife of Henry IV. (q.v.) of France 
— a childless marriage, dissolved in 1599. See 
her MSmoires (trans. by Violet Fane. 1892) and 
LiveR by Saint-Poncy (1887) and Mariejol (1928). 

Margaret Tudor (1489-1541), eldest daughter 
of Henry VII., in 1503 married James IV. (q.v.) 
of Scotland, in 1514 Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, and, having divorced him, in 1527 Henry 
Stewart, Lord Methven. See vol. iv. of Mrs 
Green’s Princesses of England. 


Margaret, Lady. See Beaufort, Margaret. 

Mar'gary, Augustus Raymond (1846-75), born, 
the son of an English officer, at Belgauin, Bom- 
bay, became a student -interpreter in China, 
crossed south-west China to meet a British 
viission from Burma, but on the way back was 
Murdered by Chinese at Manwein. See his 
Journey (1876). 

Margueritte, Paul (1860-1918), and hl9 brother 
Victor (1866-1942), born in Algeria, wrote in col- 
laboration or separately novels, histories, <fcc., 
many dealing with the Franco-German war period. 

Marheineke, Philipp Conrad (1780-1846), pro- 
fessor of Theology at Erlangen (1805), Heidelberg 
(1807), and Berlin (1811), represented orthodox 
Hegelianism. He wrote on dogmatics, Christian 
ethics, and the Reformation. [Mar-hi'Til-keh.] 

Maria Christina (1806-78), daughter of Francis 
I., king of the Two Sicilies, and fourth wife of 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, was left by Ferdinand at 
his death regent for their daughter Isabella II. 
A Carlist war broke out, but she seemed in- 
different to everything except Don Fernando 
Mufioz, with whom she was united, in 1833, in a 
morganatic marriage. She bore him ten children. 
In 1836 she was forced to grant a constitution ; in 
1840 was driven to France, whence she returned 
in 1843. Her share in the schemes of Louis- 
Phillppe as to the marriage of her daughters 
(Isabella and Maria Louisa, Duchess of Mont- 
pensier) in 1846, and her reactionary policy, 
made her hateful. In 1854 a revolution again 
drove her to France, where, except in 1864-68 
(when she was in Spain), she afterwards lived. 
See E. B. D'Auvergne’s A Queen at Bay (1910). 

Maria Louisa (1791-1847), daughter of Francis 
I. of Austria, was married to Napoleon in 1810 
(after the divorce of Josephine), and in 1811 bore 
him a son, who was called King of Rome. On 
Napoleon’s abdication, she went with her son to 
Schonbrunn. In 1822 she contracted a morgana- 
tic marriage with Count von Neipperg. See Mrs 
Cutliell’s An Imperial Victim (1911); works by 
Imbert de Saint-Amand (trans. 1886-91), Helfert 
(1873), F. Masson (1902), Gachot (1912), Billard 
(trans. 1910), M6neval (1911); her Correspondance 
(1887); and the Mimoires of Mine. Durand (1885). 


Maria Theresa, empress, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VI., was born at Vienna, 13th 
May 1717. By the 4 Pragmatic Sanction,’ for 
which the principal European powers became 
sureties, her father appointed her heir to his 
hereditary thrones. In 1786 she married Francis 
of Lorraine, afterwards Grand-duke of Tuscany ; 
and at her father's death in 1740 she became 
queen of Hungary and of Bohemia, and Arch- 
duchess of Austria. At her accession the 
monarchy was exhausted, the people discon- 
tented, and the army weak; whilst Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Sardinia, abetted by France, 


put forward claims to her dominions. Frederick 
II. of Prussia claimed Silesia, and poured his 
armies into it; Spain demanded the Austrian 
dominions in Italy ; and the Bavarians, assisted 
by the French, invaded Bohemia, the Elector of 
Bavaria being crowned emperor as Charles VII. 
(1742). The young queen was saved by the 
chivalrous fidelity of tne Hungarians, supported 
by Britain. The war of the Austrian succession 
(1741-48) was terminated by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The empress-queen lost Silesia to 
Prussia, Parma and Piacenza to Spain, and some 
Milanese districts to Sardinia, but her rights 
were admitted and her husband was recognised 
as emperor. Maria Theresa instituted financial 
reforms, fostered agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and nearly doubled the national 
revenues, while decreasing taxation. Marshal 
Daun reorganised her armies ; Kaunitz (q.v.) 
took charge of foreign affairs. But the loss of 
Silesia rankled in her mind; and, with France 
as an ally, she renewed the contest with the 
Prussian king. But the issue of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-68) was to confirm Frederick in the 
possession or Silesia. After the peace the em« 

S ress renewed her efforts to ameliorate the con- 
ition of the peasantry, mitigating the penal 
code, founding schools, and organising charitable 
societies; her son Joseph, after the death of 
her husband (1765), being associated with her in 
the government. She Joined with Russia and 
Prussia in the first partition of Poland (1772), 
securing Galicia and Lodomeria ; while from the 
Porte she obtained Bukowina (1777), and from 
Bavaria several districts. She died 29th Novem- 
ber 1780. A woman of majestic figure and an 
undaunted spirit, she combined feminine tact 
with masculine energy ; and not merely won the 
affection and even enthusiastic admiration of her 
subjects, but raised Austria from a wretched 
condition to a position of assured power. Al- 
though a zealous Roman Catholic, she sought to 
correct some of the worst abuses in the church. 
Of her ten surviving children, the eldest son, 
Joseph II., succeeded her ; Leopold, Grand-duke 
of Tuscany, succeeded him as Leopold II. ; Ferdi- 
nand became Duke of Modena ; and Marie An- 
toinette was married to Louis XVI. of France. 
See Lives by Ameth (Vienna, 10 vols. 1863-79), 
J. F. Bright (1910), Mary M. Moffat (1911); 
Frederick the Great and Maiia Theresa , by the 
Due de Broglie (trans. 1883) ; and other works 
cited under Frederick II. 


Mariana, Juan de (1536-1624), Spanish his- 
torian, born at Talavera, taught in Jesuit colleges 
in Rome, Sicily, and Paris. His last years of 
ill-health he spent in literary labour at Toledo. 
His invaluable Histories de Rebus Hispanice (1692) 
he afterwards continued down to the accession of 
Charles V., in 1605; and his own Spanish trans- 
lation (1601-9) is a classic. His Tradatus VII . 
Theologtci et Histoi'icl (1609) roused the suspicion 
of the Inquisition. But his most celebrated work 
is the De Rege et Regis Institutions (1599), which 
answers affirmatively the question whether it be 
lawful to overthrow a tyrant, even if he is a lawful 
king. The tyrannicide doctrine brought much 
odium on the Jesuits, though propounded also by 
contemporary Protestants, and though condemned 
by Acquaviva, the genera) of the order. 


Marianua Sootui (c, 1028-88), Irish chronicler, 
was a Benedictine monk at Cologne 1052-68 ana 
then a recluse at Fulda and at Mains. His 
Chronioon Universale, from the creation to 4088. 
was printed In 1559, 1601, and 1706, but first oo* 
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rectly by Waltz in M onu menta German ia\— Another 
Marianus Scotus also Irish, came to Bainberg 

ir li?°P 7 v5f Came a Benedi ctine, was foumler ami 
ab ^j t -°I tbe mona9 tery of St Peter’s at Ratisbon 
and died about 1088. He was a great calligraphist, 
copied the whole Bible repeatedly, and left com- 
mentaries on Paul’s Epistles and on the Psalms. 

Marie Amdlle, queen of Louis-Philippe (q.v.). 

Marie Antoinette, Josephs Jeanne, the ill- 
fated queen of France, was born 2d November 
1< 55, the fourth daughter of Maria Theresa and 
the Emperor hrancis I. ; and was married to the 

R a n Ph,1 r!A aft ^ rwar . ( ]. s Louis XVI., on lGth May 
17*0. Ihe beautiful but ill-educated young 
dauphiness soon found her position full of diffi- 
culties, and the stiff and stately etiquette of the 
°14i Freneli court wearied her to death. A mere 
child in years, married to a dull and decorous 
husband, she found relief in capricious reckless* 
ness and disregard for conventions. Her appear- 
ance at masked balls, her extravagance and 
undisguised love for the card-table, and her open 
favour to handsome and profligate young men 
were misread into shameless immoralities. In 
May 1774 the death of Louis XV. made her 
actual queen of France, and she soon deepened 
the dislike of her subjects by her devotion to the 
interests of Austria, as well as by her opposition 
to all the measures devised by Turgot and Necker 
for relieving the financial distress of the country 
The miseries of France became identified with 
the extravjigant pleasures of the queen, and in the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace (1784-86) her guilt 
was taken for granted. Meantime the joyous 
frivolity of the girl had changed into the courage 
and obstinacy of the woman who made herself 
a centre of opposition to all new ideas, and 
prompted the poor vacillating king into a retro- 
grade policy to his own undoing. She was capable 
of strength rising to the heroic, and she possessed 
the power of inspiring enthusiasm. Amid the 
horrors of the march of women on Versailles 
(1789) she alone maintained her courage. But to 
the last she failed to understand the troublous 
times ; and the indecision of Louis and his dread 
of civil war hampered her plans. She had an 
instinctive abhorrence of the liberal nobles like 
Lafayette and Mirabeau, but was at length pre- 
vailed on to make terms with Mirabeau (July 
1700). But she was too 6elf-willed and indepen- 
dent frankly to follow his advice, and his death 
in April 1791 removed the last hope of saving the 
monarchy. Less than three months later oc- 
curred the fatal flight to the frontier, intercepted 
at Varennes. The storming of the Tuileries and 
slaughter of the brave Swiss guards, the trial and 
execution of the king (21st January 1793), quickly 
followed, and erelong she herself was sent to the 
Conciergerie like a common criminal (2d August 
1793). After eight weeks more of insult and 
brutality, the ‘ Widow Capet ' was herself 
arraigned before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
She bore herself with dignity and resignation. 
Her answers were short with the simplicity of 
truth. After two days and nights of questioning 
came the inevitable sentence, and on the same 
day, October 16, 1793, she died by the guillotine. 
See the Histories of the French Revolution by 
Thiers, Mignet, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, 
Von Sybel, and H. Morse Stephens ; works on her 
life or letters by Madame Campan (1823), de 
Lescure (1863), d’Hunolstein (1864), Feuillet de 
Conches (1865), C. D. Yonge (1876), and especially 
Arneth and Geffroy (1874) ; also studies by Nolliac 
(1890; Eng. 1898), Rocheterie (1890; Eng. 1893), 
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J°/ rd R - Gower (1885), Bishop 

( 1912 )’ ZwSi^m^ ( f 1 ' L , ady Younghusband 
Viyizj, Aueig (1932). [Afa-r«e OnV.twah-net' ] 

Marie de France, a poetess who lived in'Eng- 

land under Henry III., and translated into French 
fron, an English version of a Latin translation of 
the Greek the isopef, a collection of 103 moralised 
tables, m octosyllabic couplets. But her greatest 
work was the twelve (or fourteen) poetic nar- 
ratjve Lais t in octosyllabic verse (best ed. by 
Uarnke ,1 SSd; paraphrased by O'Shaughnessv 

Marie de; Medici (1573-1G42), daughter of 
jam is I., Grand-duke of Tuscany, was married 
to Henry IV. of France in 1000, and gave birth 
to a son, afterwards Louis XIII., in 1601. She 
uas an obstinate and passionate woman, greatly 
under the influence of favourites ; and the murder 
ot her husband (1010) did not greatly grieve her 

hid hpm’fo as .worthless a regent (1010-17) as she 
had been a wife; and when (1617) young Louis 

ro >' al power the queen -mother was 
confined to her own house. She made her sub- 
mission to her son in 1619. Failing to win over 
Richelieu, she tried to undermine his influence 
with the king, failed, was imprisoned, but escaped 
to Brussels in 1G31. Her last years were spent in 
utter destitution, and she is said to have died in 

at 9 0,0 " Me - See Life b y Miss Pa l doe 
(18o2 ; new ed. 1902). [Ma-ree 1 Jay Meh'-dl-chee.) 

Marietta Pasha, Auguste Edouard (1821-81) 
Egyptian explorer, was born at Boulogne, became 
mas J? r at Stratford-on-Avon in 1839, and 
m 1840 a pattern-designer at Coventry, but after 
taking his degree at Douay (1841) was appointed 

i wo f h ! s *? w, A colle « e of Boul °gue. In 
1849 lie entered the Egyptian department of the 

Louvre, and in 1850 was despatched to Egypt 
where ho brought to light a host of important 
monuments and inscriptions in Memphis, Sak- 
kara, and Gizeh. In 1858 he was appointed 
Keeper of Monuments to the Egyptian govern- 
ment, and excavated the Sphinx, the temples of 
Dendera and Edfu, and made discoveries at 
Meyduni, Medinet Habu, Deyr-el-Bahri. Karnak, 
Abydos, and Pams. He wrote Sirapeum de Mem* 
phis (1856-57), Apergu de VHistoire d'Egypte (1864) 
and works on the temples at Denderah, Karnak 
&c. His Itineraire de la Haute Egypte was trans- 
lated by his brother ( Monuments of Upper Eqvpt 
18/7). He was made a pasha in 1879. See Ids 
CEuvres Diverses (1904) with Life by Maspero. 

Marini, Giambattista (1569-1625), an Italian 
poet who was born and died at Naples, was ducal 
secretary at Turin, and wrote his best work, the 
A do ne _ (1622) at the court of France. His florid 
hyperbole and overstrained imagery were copied 
by the Marimst school. [Mar-ee’nee.] 

Marinetti, Filippo Tojimaso( 1876-1 944), Italian 
poet, bora at Alexandria, invented Futurism. 

Mario, Guiseppe (1810-83), tenor, by birth Don 
Giovanni de Candia and son of a general, was 
born at Cagliari. A youthful escapade made him 
withdraw from the army. At Paris he quickly 
won his way into the most exclusive circles ; but 
having contracted debts, he became first tenor 
of the Opera, changing his name to Mario. He 
achieved a long series of operatic triumphs in 
Paris, London, St Petersburg, and America. His 
wife was the famous singer Giulia Grisi. After 
his retirement he lost his fortune through 
disastrous speculations. See Pearse and Hird’s 
Romance of a Great Singer (1910). ( Mah'ree-o .] 

Marlotte, Edme, physicist, born in Burgundy 
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fearly In the 17th century, was prior of St Martin- 
aous-Beaune, and died at Paris, 12th May 1684. 
One of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences, he wrote on percussion, air and its 
pressure, the movements of fluid bodies and of 
pendulums, colours, &c. What is on the Con- 
tinent called Mariotte’s Law is rather Boyle’s 
Law (as to pressure and volume of gases). 

Marls, Jakob (1837-99), Butch painter of 
landscape and genre, was born at the Hague, 
and studied there, at Antwerp, and 1866-71 in 
Paris, coming under the influence of Diaz, Corot, 
and Millet. — Two brothers, Matthijs (1839-1917) 
and Willem (1843-1910), were also famous as 
painters. See The Brothers Maris (‘Studio,’ 1907). 

MarischaL See Keith. t 

Mari tain, Jacques, French philosopher, bora in 
1882, was a professor at the Institut Cathollque 
in Paris (1913-40), and in Toronto (from 1940). 
A liberal Catholic apologist, he wrote many works. 

Marius, Gaius, bom 157 b.o., served at Numan- 
tia (134), and in 119 was tribune. He served in 
Africa during the war against Jugurtha, and as 
consul ended it in 106. Meanwhile an immense 
horde of Cimbri and Teutons had burst into Gaul, 
and repeatedly defeated the Roman forces. 
Marius, consul for the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth times (104-101), annihilated them after two 
years’ fighting in a terrible two days' battle near 
Aix, in Provence, where 100,000 Teutons were 
slain; and turning to the Cimbri in north Italy, 
crushed them also near Vercellre (101). Marius was 
declared the saviour of the state, the third founder 
of Rome, and was made consul for the sixth time in 
100. When Sulla as consul was entrusted with the 
conduct of the Mithridatic war, Marius, insanely 
jealous of his patrician rival, attempted to (le- 

} >rive him of the command, and a civil war began 
88). Marius was soon forced to flee, and after 
frightful hardships and hairbreadth escapes made 
his way to Africa. Here he remained until a 
rising of his friends took place under Cinua. He 
then hurried back to Italy, and, with Cinna, 
inarched against Rome, which had to yield. 
Marius was delirious in his revenge upon the 
aristocracy ; 4000 slaves carried on the work of 
murder for five days and nights. Marius and 
Cinna were elected consuls for the year 86, but 
Marius died a fortnight afterwards. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de 
(1688-1763), born at Paris of a good Norman 
family, published L'Homtre 7'ravesti, a burlesque 
of the Iliad , in 1716, and brought out his best 
comedy, Le Jeu de VAinour et du Hasard in 1730. 
His famous romance, Marianne (11 parts, 1731-41). 
he never concluded ; it is marked by an affected 
* precious * style—* Marivaudage.’ His numerous 
comedies are the work of a clever analyst rather 
than a dramatist. His other romances, Phara • 
mond and Le Paysan parvenu , are greatly inferior 
to Marianne. See works by Floury (1881), Larrou- 
met (1894), and Descliamps (1897). [Afa-ree-vo'.) 

Mark, more fully, * John, whose surname was 
Mark ’ (Acts, xii. 12, 25), is named by the oldest 
tradition as the author of the second canonical 
gospel. Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
on their first missionary journey, but quitted 
them at Perga, was later reconciled with Paul, 
and, according to tradition, was the ‘disciple and 
interpreter* of Peter in Rome. He is also said 
to have gone to Alexandria as preacher. In 
medieval art Mark is symboliied by the lion. 

Mark Antony. See Antoni us. 


Markham, Mrs. See Penrose. 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert, F.R.S., son 
of a canon of Windsor, was born 1830 at Stilling- 
fleet near York, educated at Westminster, was 
in the navy 1844-61, and in 1855 became a clerk 
in the Board of Control. In 1868 he was elected 
secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, and 
in 1867-77 was in the India Office. He served 
in the Franklin search. He explored (1852-54) 
Peru, introduced (1860) cinchona culture from 
South America into India, and was geographer 
(1867-68) to the Abyssinian expedition. Besides 
works on Peru, Tibet, Persia, the Abyssiniau 
war, Polar exploration (The lands of Silence t 1921), 
he wrote Lives of Fairfax, the fighting Veres, 
Davis the navigator, Columbus (1892), Ac. He 
edited the Geographical Magazine 1872-78. K.C.B. 
(1896), he died Jan. 30, 1916.— His brother and 
biographer (1917), Sir Albert Hastings Mark- 
ham (1841-1918), Arctic voyager and writer on 
Polar research, &c., rose to be rear-admiral in 1891. 

Marks, Henry Stacy, painter of medieval and 
animal subjects, born in London, 13th Sept. 1829, 
entered the Royal Academy schools in 1851, and 
was elected A.R.A. in 1871, R.A. in 1879. He 
retired in 1896, and died 9th Jan. 1897. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, was 
born 26th May 1650, at the manor-house of Ashe 
in Devon, the son of an impoverished royalist. 
First a page to the Duke of York, he next 
secured an ensigncy in the Guards, and in 1607 
was sent to Tangiers— perhaps on account of the 
king’s jealousy of his favour with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, who presented him with £5000. Re- 
called to England, he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and was with Turenne at the reduction 
of the Dutch fortresses. Here his courage and 
ability — backed by the influence of his sister, 
Arabella, mistress of the Duke of York— gained 
him a colonelcy. His prosperity was further 
advanced by his clandestine marriage (c. 1677) 
with the imperious and beautiful Sarah Jennings. 

In 1682 he was created Baron Churchill of Eye- 
mouth in Scotland, in 1685 Baron Churchill in 
the English peerage. He helped to quell Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; but on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange he stole away to the in- 
vader, who showed his gratitude by creating him 
Earl of Marlborough. Notwithstanding his con- 
spicuous service in Ireland, and in command ol 
the troops employed against the French in the 
Netherlands in 1689-91, he fell into disfavour in 
1692, and was dismissed from all his offices, being 
even imprisoned for ten days in the Tower on a 
false charge of plotting. On the death of Mary 
he was restored to the king's favour. Queen 
Anne gave him the command of the British army 
in the Netherlands in the war of the Spanish . 
succession, and he was made a knight of the 
Garter, Commander-in-chief, and Master General 
of the Ordnance, while his lady (the queen's 
bosom friend) was appointed Groom of the Stole, 
Mistress of the Robes, and Keeper of the Privy 
Purse. Marlborough was regent in all but name. 
His wife governed the queen, and he himself 
directed Godolphin. As commander-in-ohief of 
the combined English and Dutch forces, with a 
pay of £10,000, lie made the campaign one long 
series of triumphs for the allies. In 1709, for 
driving the French out of Spanish Queldere, the 
reward was a dukedom ana £5000 per annum 
* from the post-office.' In 1704, supporting thi 
emperor, and joining Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
he in July stormed the French and Bavarian 

lines at Donauwdrth, and on 18th August gained 
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the bloody victory of Blenheim, which stamped 
him the first general in Europe. Parliament rave 
him the estate of Woodstock, the queen caused 
Blenheim Park to be built for him, an? the 
Emperor created him a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire. On 23d May 1706 he broke 
the power of Louis XIV. at Ramillies ; and in 
170S Venddme's attempt to recover Flanders led 
to the defeat of Oudenarde (July 11 ) and the 
surrender of Lille and Ghent. Marlborough’s 
great victory at Malplaquet (11th Sept. 
1709) did not bring about peace ; and in 1711 he 
was afield again, taking town after town from 
the French, till the treaty of Utrecht gave thirty 
years of peace to Europe. Meanwhile the queen, 
tired of the tyranny exercised by the Duchess of 
Marlborough, dismissed Godolphin and Sunder- 
land, and called to power Harley and the Tories. 
Thereupon a charge was preferred against Marl- 
borough of having embezzled public money, and 
he was deprived of his offices till the accession 
of George I., when, in a day, he was restored 
to his honours. A stroke of apoplexy on 28th 
May 1716 impaired his speech, but did not pre- 
clude his attendance in parliament till within six 
months of his death— on 16th June 1722. His 
funeral obsequies in Westminster Abbey were 
celebrated with great magnificence. Charges 
of avarice and peculation have been brought 
against Marlborough, and it is certain that 
he thought more of his own interest than 
of the cause in which he was engaged. But 
he was generous in action, gentle in temper, a 
devoted husband, and a man of strong re- 
ligious feelings. — His wife, Sarah Jennings, 
born at Holywell near St Albans, 29th May 1660, 
when in the service of the Duchess of York 
became the chosen friend of her step-daughter 
the Princess Anne. On Anne's accession the 
duchess’s influence was almost boundless; the 
Whig ministry relied upon her support, and she 
disposed of places and offices at her pleasure. 
Her rule at last became unbearable, and she was 
superseded (1711) by her own cousin, Mrs Masliam. 
She long survived her husband, living in complete 
retirement. She died on 29th October 1744, 
leaving a fortune of three millions. (See studies 
by S. J. Reid, 1914 ; Dobree, 1927 ; Mrs K. Camp- 
bell, 1932; F. Chancellor, 1932).— See the Memoirs 
of Marlborough by Coxe (1819), and works by 
Saintsbury (1885), Lord Wolseley (2 vols. 1894) 
E. Thomas (1915), Belloc (1933), and by Winston 
Churchill (1933-38). 

Marlitt, E., the pseudonym of the German 
novelist Eugenie John (1825-87), who was born 
and died at Arnstadt in Thuringia, and who was 
compelled to leave the operatic stage at Vienna 
by an ear-ailment. From 1863 on she wrote a 
long series of romances and novels. 

Marlowe, Christopher, the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors in English drama, was born, 
a shoemaker’s son, at Canterbury, and baptised 
26th February 1564. From the King’s School 
there he was sent to Benet (now Corpus) College, 
Cambridge ; proceeded B.A. in 1583 ; and com- 
menced M.A. in 1587. His Tamburlainethe Great, 
In two parts, was first printed in 1590, and 
probably produced in 1587. In spite of its 
bombast and violence it is infinitely superior to 
any tragedy that had yet appeared on the 
English stage. Earlier dramatists had employed 
blank verse, but it had been stiff and ungainly, 
and Marlowe was the first to discover its strength 
and variety. The Tragical History of Dr Faust us 
was probably produced soon after Tamburlaine j 


^ e . c r ar a lie9t ( edition is dated 1604. Faustus is 

Jirn™ ? 8eries °/ detached scenes than a finished 

?°w 0 £ the8 l?' cene9 are evidently not by 
Marlowe , but the nobler scenes are marvellously 

impress! ve. Jew of Malta, produced afterl588 

and first published In 1633, is a very unequal play. 
The first two acts are conducted with masterly 
skill and vigour ; but the last three are absurdly 
extravagant, degenerating into vulgar caricature 
E fiuard II. produced about 1590, is the maturest 
of Marlowe s plays. It has not the magnificent 
poetry that we find in Faustus and in the first 
two acts of The Jew of Malta , but it is planned 
and executed with more firmness and solidity. 
1 lie various characters are skilfully discrimi- 
nated, and the action is never allowed to flag. 
Many critics have preferred it to Shakespeare’s 
Kichard II.; it is certainly no whit inferior. The 
Massacre at Paris, the weakest of Marlowe’s 
plays, has descended in a mutilated state. It 
was written after the assassination of Henry III. 
°f France (2d August 1589), and was probably 
? f i U ‘ e lat ?st plays. The Tragedy of Dido 
Vr , I )r °bably in a fragmentary state by 

Marlowe and finished by Nash, is of slight value. 

rUl 0 we iac * doubtless a hand in the three parts 
a ^7,,and probably in Titus Andronicus. 

A wild, shapeless tragedy, Lust's Dominion (1657), 
may have been adapted from one of Marlowe’s 
lost plays. The unfinished poem, Hei'o and 
Leander, composed in heroic couplets of con- 
summate beauty, was first published in 1598 ; a 
second edition, with Chapman’s continuation, fol- 
lowed the same year. Shakespeare quoted in 
As You Like It the line, 4 Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight?' and feelingly apostro- 
phised the poet as Dead Shepherd.’ Marlowe’s 
translations of Ovid’s Amo res and of the first 
book of Lucan’s Pharsalia add nothing to his 
fame. The pastoral ditty, ‘ Come, live with me 
and be my love,’ to which Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote an Answer, was imitated, but not equalled, 
by Herrick, Donne, and others. It was first 
printed in The Passionate Pilgrim (1599), without 
the fourth and sixth stanzas, with the author’s 
name, ‘C. Marlowe,’ subscribed. Another an- 
thology, Allot’s England’s Paimassus (1600), 
preserves a fragment by Marlowe, beginning ‘ I 
walked along a stream for pureness rare.’ Mar- 
lowe led an irregular life, and in May 1593, at 
the age ol twenty-nine, he was fatally stabbed 
at Deptford (ostensibly over a tavern reckoning, 

uui may bave been some Political reason 
behind) by one Ingram Frizer, * Gentleman.’ In 

tragedy he prepared the way for Shakespeare, on 
whose early work his influence is firmly stamped. 
See the editions by Dyce (1850 and 1858), Cun- 
, ( , 1872 >- Havelock EUis (best plays; 
1887), Bullen (1888), Tucker-Brooke (1910), and 
Case (1930). See books by Ingram (1904), 
Hotson (1925), Ellis-Fermor (1927), Boas (1929. 
1940), Eccles (1934), Bakeless (1938, 1942). 

Marmion, Shackerley( 1603-39), minor drama- 
tist, born at Aynho, Northants, squandered 
a fortune, and fought in the Low Countries. 
He left behind an epic, Cupid and Psyche, and 
three comedies, Holland’s Leaguer, A Fine Com- 
panion, and The Antiquary. The Marmions of 
Scrivelsby, long the hereditary champions at 
English coronations, came in with the Conqueror, 
but became extinct under Edward I. 

Marmont, Auguste Fr^d^ric Louis Viesse 
de, Marshal of France, was born 20th July 1774 
at Ch&tlllon-sur-Seine, went with Napoleon to 
Italy, and fought at Lodi, In Egypt, and at 
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Marengo. He was sent to Dalmatia In 1800, 
defeated the Russians there, and was made Duke 
of Ragusa. In 1809 he was entrusted at W a gram 
with the pursuit of the enemy, won the battle of 
Znaim, and earned a marshal’s baton. He was 
next governor of the Illyrian provinces, and in 
1811 succeeded Massena in Portugal. A severe 
wound at Salamanca compelled him to retire to 
France. In 1813 he fought at LUtzen, Bautzen, 
and Dresden, and maintained the contest in 
France in 1814 till further resistance was hope* 
less, when he concluded a truce with the Rus- 
sians, which compelled Napoleon to abdicate, 
and earned Marmont from the Bonapartists the 
title of the traitor. The Bourbons loaded him 
with honours. At the Revolution of 1830 he en- 
deavoured to reduce Paris to submission, and 
finally retreating with a few faithful battalions, 
conducted Charles X. across the frontier. Thence- 
forward he resided chiefly in Vienna or in Venice, 
and there he died, 2d March 1852. See his Esprit 
des Institutions Militaires (1845) and his Memoir es 
(9 vols. 1866-57). [Mar-monf .] 

Marmontel, Jban Franqois (1723-99), author, 
was born at Bort in the Limousin, and studied in 
a Jesuit college. Settling in Paris in 1745 by 
advice of Voltaire, he wrote successful tragedies 
and operas, and in 1753 got a secretaryship at 
Versailles through Madame de Pompadour, in the 
official journal, Le Mercure, now under his charge, 
he began his oft-translated Contes Moraux (1761). 
Elected to the Academy in 1763, he became its 
secretary in 1783, as well as Historiographer of 
France. His most celebrated work was Belisaire, 
a dull and wordy political romance, containing 
a chapter on toleration which excited furious 
hostility. His uncritical fiUments de Literature 
(1787) consist of his contributions to the Encyclo - 
pidie. See his MSmoires (1805), and Prof. Saints- 
bury’s edition of the Moral Tales (1895). 

Marmora, La. See La Marmora. 


Mamlz, Philip van (153S-98), Lord of St Alde- 
gonde, bom at Brussels, studied under Calvin and 
Beza at Geneva, and at home was active in the 
Reformation, and in 1566 in the revolt against 
Spain. An intimate friend of William of Orange, 
he represented him at the first meeting of the 
Estates of the United Provinces, held at Dort in 
1572, and was sent on special missions to the 
courts of France and England. As burgomaster of 
Antwerp, he defended the city thirteen months 
against the Spaniards ; but having then capitu- 
lated, he incurred so much ill-will that he retired 
from public life. From his pen came the patriotic 
Wilhelmus song ; the prose satire, The Roman Bee- 
Aive(1509) ; a metrical translation of the Psalms 

§ 680); and part of a prose translation of the 
ible. See Lives in Dutch by Broes (1840) and 
Fr6d6ricq (1882), and in French by Juste (1858). 

Maro. See Virgil. 


Marochetti, Carlo, Baron, sculptor, born al 
Turin in 1806, and trained at Paris and in Rome, 
settled at Paris, and at the revolution of 1848 
came to London, where he produced many fine 
statues (Queen Victoria, Coeur-de-Lion, Ac.). He 
died at Pasay, 29th Dec. 1867. [Ma-ro-kettee.] 

Marot, Clement, poet, bom at Cahors about 
1496, entered the service of the Princess Mar- 
garet, afterwards Queen of Navarre. He waa 
wounded at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and soon 
after imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but liber- 
ated next spring. He made many enemies by 
his witty satires, and in 1586 fled first to the 
court of the Queen of Navarre, and later to that 


of the Duchess of Ferrara. He returned to Paris 
in 1680, and in 1688 began to translate the 
Psalms, which, in their French dress and sung 
to secular airs, helped to make the new views 
fashionable ; but the part published in 1541 
having been condemned by the Sorbonne, he 
had again to flee in 1543. He made his way 
to Geneva, but, finding Calvin’s company uncon- 

f enial, went on to Turin, where he died in 1644. 
[is poems consist of elegies, epistles, rondeaus, 
ballads, sonnets, madrigals, epigrams, nonsense 
verses, and longer pieces ; nis special gift lay in 
badinage and graceful satire. Probably, like 
many of his friends, he had no very definite 
theological beliefs. See QSuvres Computes (4 vols. 
1873-75), and Guiffrey’s edition (1876-90); (Emres 
Choisies (1826); Life by Vitet (1868); and Douen’s 
Clbnent Marot et le Psautier Huguenot ( 1879). 


Marozla, a Roman lady of noble birth, but of 
infamous reputation, was thrice married, the 
mistress of Pope Sergius III., and mother and 
grandmother of three popes (John XI., John 
XII., and Leo VII.). She had influence enough 
to secure the deposition of Pope John X., her 
mother’s lover, and the election of her own son, 
John XI. She died in prison at Rome in 988. 


Marriott, Charles (1811-58), Tractarian, bom 
at Church Lawford, Rugby, became a fellow of 
Oriel (1833). See Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Marryat, Frederick, born in Westminster, 
10th July 1792, the son of an M.P., in 1806 
sailed as midshipman under Lord Cochrane, 
and spent some years of dangerous service 
off the French and Spanish coasts and in the 
Mediterranean. After visiting West Indian 
waters, he cruised as lieutenant (1812-16) on the 
north coast of South America, and was twice 
Invalided home. Now a commander, he had 
command of a sloop cruising off St Helena to 
guard against the escape of Napoleon (1820-21) ; 
he also did good work in suppressing the Channel 
smugglers, and some hard fighting in Burmese 
rivers. On his return to England (1826) he was 
made C.B., and was given the command of the 
Ariadne (1828). He resigned in 1880, and thence- 
forth led the life of a man of letters. Frank 
MUdmay. his first novel, appeared in 1829, and 
the King s Own in 1830. In 1832-35 he was editor 
of the Metropolitan Magazine , to which he con- 
tributed Newton Forster (1882), Peter Simple 
(1833), Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a 
Father , and Mr Midshipman Easy (1884). Snarley - 
yow and The Pasha of Many Tales came out in 
1836, and In 1887 Marryat set out for a tour 
through the United States, where he wrote The 
Phantom Ship (1889) and a drama, The Ocean 
Waif, He received £1200 for Mr Midshipman 
Easy and £1600 for his Diary in America (1889), 
but was extra vagaut and unlucky in his specula- 
tions, and at last was deeply embarrassed. Poor 
Jack , Masterman Ready , The Poacher, and Percival 
Keene appeared before he settled (1848) on his 
small farm of Langham, Norfolk, where he spent 
his days in forming and in writing stories for 
children, including Settlers in Canada, The Mission* 
The Privateer's Man, and the Children of the New 
Forest ( Valerie was only partly Marryat’s ; and 
Rattlin the Reefer was written by B. Howard). 
He died at Langham, 9th August 1848. For 
improvements in signalling, Ac., he had been 
made F.R.5. (1819) and a member of the Legion 
of Honour (1888). As a writer of sea-stories 
Marryat has no superior; his sea -fights, his 
chases and cutting-out expeditions, are told wit h 
irresistible gusto. See the Lty* and I<ettm by 
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fids daughter (1872) and Life by Hannav ng*e\ 

periodicals. 8he edited London -Society (1872-76) 
Mars, Anne Francoise Boutet-Monvfi /1770* 
1847), from 1799 a* favourite It h. ' S 
Frangais, was tl.e illegitimate daughter of an 

a " d 

phU^lst G w 0 as° bon I ; E ^ , ? 8 'o 1 di a P t : 0, » , •»* 

rssav S a^d die wai a u : s: va : eie f' 

recast, 1874^ *£ See Life b7hU wMw’pSt^ 

K _?J i ar ®^ 1 ‘ Anne Caldwell (1791-1874) 

?817 the S?, n . ley w ° od . Staffordshire, married in 

and S ite P? rt ? er °, f tlle forger Fauntleroy ; 
ana m 1834-67 produced a score of novels— the 

new Id ° im ) S* fv^ham (1846 ; 

new ea. 1888), and Norman s Bridqe. In lftsfi 

succeeded a brother in the Linley Wood pronertv 
and resumed the name Caldwell. I P y» 

Marsh, Othniel Charles, LL.D., Ph.D nala*. 
°^ 19 ’ horn at Lockport, N Y 29th Oct 
1831, studied at Yale, at New Hav^ and in Gerl 

at Yfle a i8fl8 eC He e r rst pr0f ? S30r of Paleontology 

at Yale 1806 . He discovered (mainly in the Rocky 
Mountains) over a thousand new species of ex- 
tinct American vertebrates, and described them 
in monographs (published by government) on 

n«S2\ W fr l ^ e w Dill0cerata (1884), Sauropoda 
(1888), &c. He died 18th March 1899. V 

Marshall, Alfred (1842-1924), economist, born 
in London, and educated at Merchant Taylors' 
and St John’s, Cambridge, became a fellow (1865) 
principal of University College, Bristol (1877), lee- 
tureron political economy at Balliol(18S3)and pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Cambridge (1885- 
1908). Of his works, his Principles of Economics 
(1890) is the best known. See Pigou’s study (1926). 

M a r s h all, General George Catlett, bom in 
1880, was Chief of Staff U.S. Army 1939-45, and 
Secretary of State from 1947. He originated the 
Marshall Aid Plan for the post-war reconstruction 
of Europe (E.R.P.). 

M ars hal l, John (1755-1835), bom in Virginia, 
studied law, but served 1775-79 in the army. He 
rose in his profession, in 1788 was elected to the 
state convention and in 1799 to Congress. In 
1800-1 he was Secretary of State; and from 1801 
he was Chief-justice of the United States. His 
decisions are a standard authority on constitu- 
tional law; a selection was published at Boston in 
1839. He wrote a Life of Washington (1807; new 
ed. 1892). See monograph by Magruder (1885). 

Marshall, William Calder (1813-94), sculp- 
tor, was bom in Edinburgh, and trained under 
Chantrey. He became A.R.S.A. in 1S42, A.R.A. 
in 1844, and R.A. in 1852. 

Marshman, Joshua, D.D. (1768-1837), orien- 
talist, bom at Westbury Leigh, Wilts, had been a 
bookseller’s apprentice, a weaver, and a school- 
master, when in 1799 he went as a Baptist mis- 
sionary to Serampiuv where he died.— His son, 
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Times of the Serampore Missionaries ( 1859 ), Ac. 

Marston, John Westland, LL.D., dramatic 
poet, born at Boston, 80th January 1820, gave 

'}&}*?, f ° r 1,tei ? ture : and in 1842 his Patririan’s 
W< Vi brou eht out at Drury Lane by 
.lacready. It was the most successful of more 

d n Ze, 4 P lays . (Strathmore, Philip of France 
«£*» . col, fcted. with his poems, in 1876) ali 

a“a^"a e ^' V* r f0r K° tten - He wrotU 

'sS;3*ir; s 

rcuiuary 1887. His life was a series of losses— r»f 

ff es ' ghfc at three, and afterwards of his sisters 

Ol?v?r r< M ni J ecl i rul0 * a,ld bjs two dear friends 
O ver Madox Brown and Rossetti. His memory 

setfi Wn V fV Ve n thr ? U8 ‘ ^friendships with Ros* 
^ atts-Dunton, and Swinburne rather than 

k sonile , ts a,ld lyrics— exquisite some of 

SJS t0 ?„ 8ad / 0 T * "; orld that sees. Song - 

tiae % All in All , and Wind Voices were the three 

volumes of poetry he published between 1870 and 

n«« 7 \ f° a r 3t ll,moU3 collection of hia stories 
U»87) is prefixed a memoir by Mr W. Sharp. 

T J! Iar ?t OI1 \ JoHN ; dramatist and satirist, a son of 
John Marston of Gayton in Salop, by his wife, 

f Ita li a a surgeon, was born in 
1570, at Wardlngton, Oxfordshire, and studied at 
Brasenose, Oxford Except The Insatiate Coun- 
tess (which is of doubtful authorship), all his 
Plays were published between 1602 and 1607 

?fl e fi ft then , g , ave , fl u , p n play-writing, took orders in 
1609, and in 1616-31 held the living of Christ 
Church, Hampshire. He died 26th June 1634 in 
London. His first work was The Metamorphosis 
ofPygmalion * Image : and Certain Satires (1698). 
The licentious poem was condemned by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. Another series of uncouth 
and obscure satires, The Scourge of ViUanv 
appeared in the same year. Two gloomy and 
1 ‘‘-constructed tragedies, Antonio and Mellida 
and Antonio's Revenge , were published in 1602 ; 
they contain passages of striking power, and 
a deal of intolerable fustian. The Malcontent 
(!604), more skilfully constructed, was dedicated 
to Ben J onson, between whom and Marston there 
were many quarrels and reconciliations. The 
Dutch Courtezan (1605) is full of life and spirit: 
Eastward Ho (1605), written in conjunction with 
Chapman and Jonson, is far more genial than 
any comedy that Marston wrote single-handed. 
For some reflections on the Scots the authors 
were imprisoned (1604). Parasitaster , or the 

Fawn (1606), in spite of occasional tediousness, 
is an attractive comedy; but Sojihonisba (1606) 
appals us with its horrors. What You Will (1607) 
has many flings at Ben Jonson. The rich and 
graceful poetry scattered through The Insatiate 
Countess (1613) is unlike anything that we find in 
Marston’s undoubted works. Probably Marston 
left the play unfinished when he took orders, and 
William Barksteed took it in hand. An indif- 
ferent anonymous comedy, Jack Drum's Entertain- 
ment (1600), may be Marston’s ; and he appears to 
have had some share in another poor play, Histrio- 
mastix. See editions by Halliwell-Phillipps (1850), 
Bullen (1887), and Harvey Wood (1934 et seq.). 

Martel, Charles. See Charles Martel. 

Martel 4e Janville, Comteqse de, See Gyp, 
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0602-80), regicide, elder son 
of the civilian, 8ir Henry Marten (c. 1662-1641), 
was born and educated at Oxford. He was a 
prominent member of the Long Parliament, but 
was expelled from it 1648-46 as an extremist, and 
fought meantime in the great Rebellion. He sat 
on Charles I.’s trial, led an immoral life and fell 
into debt, had his life spared at the Restoration, 
but died still a prisoner at Chepstow. See 
Forster’s Lives of British Statesmen (vol. iv. 1837). 

Martensen, Hans Lassen (1308-84), metro* 
politan of Denmark, became professor of Philos- 
ophy at Copenhagen, and in 1845 court -preacher 
also. In 1840 he published a monograph on 
Meister Eckhart } and in 1849 the conservative 
Lutheran Christian Dogmatics (trans. 1866). This 
gained him in 1854 the primacy, but provoked 
a powerful attack by Kierkegaard. His Christian 
Ethics (1871-78; traus. 1873-92) made his influence 
more dominant than ever. See his Autobiography 
(1883 ; Ger. trans. 2d ed. 1891). 

Martial. Marcus Valerius Martialis, Latin poet 
and epigrammatist, was born 1st March 38 or 41 
a.d., in Celtiberian Spain, at Bilbilis, a steel 
factory and centre of Roman culture. At Rome 
(64 a.d.) he became a client of the influential 
Spanish house of the Senecas, through which he 
found a patron in L. Calpurnius Piso. The tragic 
failure of the Pisonian plot lost Martial his 
warmest friends— Lucan and Seneca. He courted 
imperial and senatorial patronage by his vers 
de circonstance. When (80 a.d.) Titus dedicated 
the Colosseum, Martial’s epigrams brought him 
equestrian rank ; his flattery of Domitian was 
gross and venal. By degrees the capital became 
irksome to him ; lie suffered from pecuniary 
embarrassment ; advancing years bereft him of 
Domitian and his friends of the palace. In a fit of 
home-sickness he borrowed from his admirer, the 
younger Pliny, the means of returning to Bilbilis. 
Here again his good genius found him patrons— 
among them Marcella, who presented him with 
an estate, on which he led an idyllic life, though 
even here we find him fretting. He died, at latest, 
in 104. Much of his best work, unfortunately, is 
his least pure. If, however, we excise 150 epigrams 
from the 1172 of the first twelve books, his writings 
are free from licentiousness. His genius and skill 
in verse it were hard to overestimate. See the 
editions of Martial by Friedlander(1886), Lindsay 
(1902), and Ker (with trans. 1919-20). 

Martin, the name of five popes.— Martin I., 
a Tuscan, became pope in 649, held the first 
Lateran Council (against the Monothelites), and 
was banished by Constans II. in 653 to the 
Crimea, where he died in 655.— Martin II. was 
pope 883-884.— Martin III. in 942-946.— Martin 
IV. (c. 1210-85), a native of Brie in Touraine, 
elected pope in 1281, was a mere tool of Charles 
of Anjou.— Martin V., the pontiff in whose elec- 
tion the Western Schism was finally extinguished, 
was a Colonna, and was elected in 1417 during 
the Council of Constance, over whose remaining 
sessions he presided. He died suddenly in 1431. 
just after the opening of the Council of Basel. 

Martin, St (c.316-c. 400), Bishop of Tours, was 
born, a military tribune’s son, at Sabaria in 
Pannonia, was educated at Pavia, and served in 
the army under Constantine and Julian. He 
became a disciple of Hilary of Poitiers, and, 
returning to Pannonia, was so persecuted by the 
Arian party that he removed first to Italy, 
then to Gaul, where about 860 he founded a 
monastery near Poitiers; but in 871-2 he was drawn 
by force from his retreat, and made BiBhop of 


Tours. The fame of his sanctity and his reputs 
as a worker of miracles attracted crowds of vial- 
tauts ; and to avoid distraction he established the 
monastery of Marmoutier near Tours, in which 
he himself resided. His Life by his contempo- 
rary, Sulpicius Severus, teems with miraculous 
legends. See Cazenove’s St Hilary and St Martin 
(1883), and 8cullard's Martin of Tours (1891). 

Martin. Alexandre. See Albert. 


Martin, Bon Louis Henri, historian, was born 
at St Quentin, 20th February 1810, and educated 
for a notary. Wolfthurm (1830) was followed by 
three other historical romances treating of the 
period of the Fronde. He next joined Paul 
Lacroix, the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob/ in his vast pro- 
ject for a History of France in 48 vols. of extracts 
from old histories and chronicles. He published 
the first volume in 1833, and henceforward toiled 
alone at the work, which was completed on a 
reduced scale in 1830. He now set himself to his 
great Histoire de France (15 vols. 1883-36). A 
third and much improved edition (19 vols. 1887- 
54) earned the Gobert prize ; the fourth (17 vols, 
1855-60) was awarded by the Institute in 1809 the 
great prize of 20,000 francs. This magnificent 
work comes down only to 1789 ; its continuation 
forms the less admirable Histoire de Francs 
Modeme (2d ed. 5 vols. 1878-85). Martin was 
chosen deputy for Aisne in 1871, senator in 1876. 
and a member of the Academy in 1878. He also 
wrote Histoire de Soissons (1837), Daniel Manin 
(1859), Jeanne d’Arc (1872), &c.; and died at Paris, 
14th December 1883. As sensitive to the roman- 
tic as Michelet, he kept his imagination in check 
by his learning, solid sense, and respect for docu- 
ments. His great History is beyond doubt the 
best work dealing in detail with the history of 
France as a whole. See Life by Hanotaux 
(1885), Mulot’s Souvenirs Intimes (1885), and Jules 
Simon’s Mignet , Michelet t Henri Martin (1889). 

Martin, John, painter, was born at Haydon 
Bridge near Hexham, 19th July 1789. After a 
struggling youth in London (from 1806) as an 
heraldic and enamel painter, he in 1812 exhibited 
at the Royal Academy the first of his sixteen 

; sublime ’works, displaying ‘immeasurable spaces, 
innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous prodigies 
of architecture and landscape.* Their memory is 
kept lurid by the coloured engravings of the 
‘Fall of Babylon' (1819), ‘Belshazzars Feast* 
(1821), ‘The Deluge* (1826), &c. He died at 
Douglas. Isle of Man, 17th February 1854.— 
His brother, Jonathan (1782-1838), in a fit of 
insanity fired York Minster, 1st February 1829. 

Martin, Martin, a Skye factor, who took his 
M.D. at Leyden, and diea in London in 1719. He 
mote Voyage to St KUda (1698) and A Description 
of the Western Isles of Scotland (1703). 

Martin, Richard (1754-1884), Irish lawyer 
and humanitarian, helped to found the R.S.P.O.A. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, bom in Edinburgh, 
16th September 1816, and educated there, in 
1846 settled in London, and became a parlia- 
mentary solicitor. The well-known Bon Gaultier 
Ballads (1 855), written in conjunction with Aytoun, 
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Odes 0860), his whole works (1882X Catullus (1861X 
the Vita Nuova of Dante (1862), Faust (1865-86), 
and Heine’s Poem and Ballads (1878). In 1868 
he issued a volume of poems, and in 1870 in 
admirable little book on Horace. In 1W5 he was 
made O.B., in 1880 K.G.B. and Lord Reotor of 
Qt Au4rew He died l$th August Wft gt 
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cess Alice (1885), and his wife nsornfAn \ Pr,n * 
at Covent Garden, 5th Jan. 1836. She took ^ tend 

in 
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Martin, Thomas (1697-1771), ‘honest Tom 
Martin of Palgrave/ antiquary, was born at 
Ihetford, and was by calling a lawyer. 

Martin, William (1801-67). author as ‘Peter 
Parley, Chatty Cheerful,’ ii c., of over forty 
boys books, was born and died at Woodbridge. 

Martlneau, Harriett, born at Norwich °12th 
June 18 p 2 , in 1821 wrote her first article for the 
OJmtarian) JfonfWt/ Repository, and next pro- 
duced Devotional Exercises and short stories about 
machinery and wages. In 1829 the failure of the 
house m which she, her mother, and sisters had 
? laC i e <?o/£ ie i r mone y obliged her to earn her living 

. 18 ?° * he wrote Tuitions of Palestine, and 
pined three prizes with three Theological Essays 
for the Unitarian Association. In 1832 she be- 
came a ‘ lion ’ and a successful authoress through 
Illustrations of Political Economy (repeatedly 
refused by publishers), and settled in London. 
After a visit to America (1834-36) she published 
Society m America and a novel, Deerbrook , in 
1839. As an invalid (1839-44) at Tynemouth she 
wrote The Hour and the Man and Life in the 
Sick-room. She recovered through mesmerism 
(her subsequent belief in which alienated many 
friends), and fixed her abode at Ambleside in 
1845, the year of Forest and Game-law Tales • after 
visiting Egypt and Palestine she issued Eastern 
Life (1848). In 1849 she completed (in a ‘philo- 
sophical radical’ spirit) Knights History of the 
Thirty Years' Peace ; in 1851, in conjunction with 
Mr H. G. Atkinson, she published Letters on the 
Laics of Man's Social Nature (so agnostic as to give 
much offence) ; and in 1853 she translated and 
condensed Comte’s Philosophic Positive. She also 
wrote Household Education. Biographical Sketches 
and much for the daily and weekly press and the 
larger reviews. Always delicate, and after 1820 
very deaf, she died 27th June 1876, and was buried 
at Birmingham. See her Autobiography (1877). 

Martlneau, James, theologian, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Norwich, 21st April 1805. 
He was educated at the grammar-school there 
and under Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, and had 
been a Unitarian minister at Dublin and Liver- 
pool, when in 1841 he was appointed professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Manchester 
New College. He removed to London in 1857, 
after that institution had been transferred thither, 
becoming also a pastor in Little Portland Street 
Chapel. He was principal of the college 1869- 
85. One of the profoundesfc thinkers and most 
effective writers of his day, he wrote The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry ( 1836), Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home (1840), Endeavours after the 
Christian Life (1843-47), Miscellanies (1852), Studies 
of Christianity (1858), Hymns of Praise and Prayer 
(1874), Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (1876- 
79 ), A Study of Spinoza (1882), Types of Ethical 
Theory (1885), A Study of Religion (1888), The Seat 
of Authority in Religion (1890), and Essays, Reviews, 
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Martinez Ruiz, Jos it. See AzoRfx. 

™rT; nez ? ierra * Gregorio (1881-1947) Snanni, 
U9?l St $&, dra “/ wrote The Cradle s^ 
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^ ARL t FR1EDR iCM Philipp von ( 1749- 

ifnf ) v!' a ral,s i’ ^ 0rn at Erlangen, studied medi- 
cine there, and m 1817-20 made important re- 
searches in Brazil, described in books on the 
journey and on the plants, aborigines, and 
languages of the country. He was professor of 
Botany (1826-64) at Munich, where he died. 

Martyn, Henry, missionary, born at Truro. 
February 18, 1731, graduated from St John’s 
Lonege, Cambridge, as senior wrangler and first 
bimtlis prizeman m 1801, and in 1802 became a 
fellow. Ihrough the influence of Charles Simeon 
he sailed in 1805 for India as a chaplain under 
the Company. He was stationed successively 
near Serampore. at Dinapore, and at Cawnpore 
Sreatl l y overtaxed his strength. He trans- 
lated the New lestament into Hindustani, 
Hindi and Persian, as well as the Prayer-book 
mto Hindustani and the Psalms into Persian * 
and after a missionary journey in Persia, died of 
fever at Tokat in Asia Minor, lGtli Oct. 1812. Ste 
Journals and Letters (1837), and Lives by Sargent 
(1819 ; new ed. 1885) and G. Smith (1892). 

Martyr, Peter. See Peter. 

Marvell, Andrew, born March 31, 1621 , at 
wmestead rectory, S.E. Yorkshire, and educated 
fkHull and Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled 
(1642-46) m Holland, France, Italy, and Spain. 
Lord Fairfax in 1650 engaged him as tutor to 

h's daughter. At Fairfax’s Yorkshire seat, Nun 
Appleton, Marvell wrote his topographical poems 
pastorals, and ‘Mower Songs,’ as ‘ well as the 

V° a ems Ul>on which his fame as a nature 
poet chiefly rests. To his next period belong the 
magnificent Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland,’ and other poems glowing 
with admiration of Cromwell’s character and 
woilc. Milton m February 1653 recommended him 
(at first without effect) to Bradshaw as assistant 
Latin secretary. In July Cromwell appointed 
him tutor to his ward, William Dutton; and in 


* it f anu III 

Jfcl j ie , b f9 a,ne Milton’s assistant, in January 
1659 took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment as member for Hull, for which he was 
returned again in 1660 and 1661. In 1663-65 he 
accompanied Lord Carlisle as secretary to the 
embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
but the rest of his life was devoted to his par- 
liamentary duties, doing battle against intoler- 
ance and arbitrary government. His republican- 
ism was less the outcome of abstract theory than 
of experience. He accepted the Restoration 
without ceasing to praise Cromwell. His writings 
show him willing to give Charles II. a fair 
chance, but convinced at last that the Stewarts 
I must go. His last satires are a call to arms 
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against monarchy. Though circulated in manu* 
script only, they were believed to endanger his 
life. He died in August 1678 through the stub- 
born ignorance of hisphyslcian — a baseless rumour 
suggested poison. Marvell's works are divided by 
the Restoration into two very distinct groups. 
After 1660 his pen was given up to politics, except 
when his friendship for Milton drew from him 
the lines prefixed to the second edition of Para- 
dise Lost. In 1672-73 he wrote the Rehearsal 
Transpos'd against religious intolerance ; and in 
1676 a Bimllar work, Mr Smirke, or the Divine in 
Mode, to which he added an Historical Essay on 
General Councils. In 1677 his most important 
tractate, the Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government , was printed at ' Amster- 
dam * ; and in 1678 his defence of the Noncon- 
formist J ohn Howe. As a poet Marvell belongs to 
the pre-Restoration period. 4 A witty delicacy,* 
in Lamb's phrase, and a genuine enjoyment of 
nature and of gardens mark his poetry ; Blrrell 
recognises his 'glorious moments* and 'lovely 
stanzas.' He Is perhaps the greatest master in 
English of the eight-syllable couplet. Editions of 
the works appeared in 1726 (incomplete), in 1872- 
1876 (by Grosart, 4 vols.), in 1927 et seq. (by 
Margoliouth), and one (verse only) by Aitken in 
1892. See books by Birrell (1905), Pierre Legouis 
(1928), Bradbrook and Thomas (1940). 

Marvin, Charles (1854-90), born at Plumstead, 
6peut much of his youth in Russia, and in 1875-78 
was a oopyist in the Foreign Office, but was dis- 
charged and prosecuted for disclosing to the Globe 
an Anglo - Russian agreement. He repeatedly 
went to Russia as a newspaper correspondent. 
He wrote a series of Russophobe books and 
pamphlets on the Russians in Central Asia (e.g. 
Merv, 1881), and on Russia's petroleum supplies. 

Marx, Karl, the founder of international 
socialism, was born at Trier, 6th May 1818. His 
father was a lawyer of Jewish extraction (the 
name being originally Mordechai), and young 
Marx was sent to Bonn and Berlin to study law, 
but seems to have turned to history and philos- 
ophy. He was apparently a disciple of Hegel ; 
fora time proposed to settle at Bonn as a lecturer 
on philosophy; but in 1842 became editor of 
the democratic Rhenish Gazette. Convinced that 
his economic knowledge required enlarging, after 
his marriage he proceeded in 1843 to Paris, the 
headquarters of revolutionary economics. In the 
Deutsche Franzosische Jahrbiicher (Paris, 1843) and 
Vorwdrts (1844) he entered on that course of 
literary activity which, varied by agitation, con- 
stituted the work of his life. Expelled from 
France in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where he 
wrote his attack on Proudhon’s Philosophic de la 
Mistre , entitled Mislre de la Philosophic. But his 
chief work at Brussels was the reorganising, along 
with Engels, of the Communist League, for which 
he wrote the famous Manifesto (1848). He took 
an active part in the revolutionary movement on 
the Rhine, and after its failure finally settled in 
London in 1849. Here at the British Museum he 
acquired his marvellous knowledge of economic 
literature and of the economio development of 
modern Europe. The flratfruits of his labour 
appeared in Zur Krltik der polltischen Oekonomie 
(1859), whose theories were carried forward into 
vol. I. of his Kapital (1867k Before that year 
Marx had, In 1864, resumed nil work as agitator. 
He had the foremost part in founding and direct- 
ing the International working-men's Association 
—usually oalled the International, for some years 
a great socialist organisation, which in 1878 split 


In to two parties, one anarchist ; and after Lassalldl 
death he won practical control of the social- 
democratic movement in Germany. He died in 
Loudon, 14tti March 1883. Marx was & man ol 
extraordinary knowledge, which he handled with 
masterly skill. Incomparably more than anv 
other man he has influenced the labour movement 
all over the civilised world ; his theories have in 
a thousand ways penetrated the different strata 
of society, but most of all the working-classes 
Hie development of capitalism, he thinks, de*. 
pends on the appropriation and accumulation 
of surplus value. The poor sell their labour for a 
wage which represents the average subsistence 
required to continue the supply of labour. Their 
labour, however, when utilised by the capitalist 
produces a value greater than their wage— Marx’s 
surplus value ; and the history of modern society 
is a history of the antagonism of the capitalist 
class, who absorb surplus value, and of the pro- 
letanat, who produce it. Marx’s aim is not to 
propound utopian schemes, nor even to offer 
programmes of social reform, but to elucidate an 
historical process which is inevitable, to make it 
clear to the consciousness of the class most pro- 
foundly interested (the proletariat), and as far as 
possible to shorten and alleviate the pangs of 
travail of the new era, which in any case will 
come to the birth when its time is fulfilled. See 

K A 1 ^ Ud y (1 ? 18 k Aveling’s Student's 
£«r*U892), and books by Spargo (1911), Croce 
(i 91 4), Lenm (1919), Kautsky (1919), Beer (1921k 
Laski (1922), A. D. Lindsay (1926), Carr (1934k " 
Mary (Heb. Miriam , Gr. Mariam ), the Blessed 
Vmnn, the mother of Jesus Christ. The genealogy 
of Jesus in St Matthew is traced through Joseph; 
and it is assumed that Mary was of the same 
family. The incidents in her personal history 
will be found in Matt., i., ii., xii. ; Luke, i., ii. ; 
John, ii., xix. ; and Acts, i. The date of her 
death is often given as 63 a.d. ; the tradition of 
her having been assumed into heaven is celebrated 
in the festival of the Assumption. 

, MMT. consort of George V. (q.v.), was born in 
1867, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 

Mary I., queen of England, daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, was 
bdm at Greenwich, 18th February 1516. She 
was well educated, a good linguist, fond of 
music, devoted to her mother, and devoted to 
her church. With the divorce of her mother her 
troubles began. Henry forced her to sign a 
declaration that her mother’s marriage had been 
unlawful. During the reign of her half-brother 
Edward she lived in retirement, and no threats 
could induce her to conform to the new religion. 
On his death (1553) she became entitled to the 
crown by her father’s testament and the parlia- 
mentary settlement The Duke of Northumber- 
land had, however, induced Edward and his 
council to set Henry's will aside in favour of his 
daughter-in-law Lady Jane Grey (q.v.), but the 
whole country favoured Mary, who without blood- 
shed entered London on 8d August in triumph. 
Northumberland and two others were executed, 
but Lady J ane and her husband were, for the pre- 
sent, spared. The queen proceeded very cautiously 
to bring back the old religion. She reinstated 
the Catholic bishops and imprisoned some of 
the leading Reformers, but dam not restore the 
pope’s supremacy. The question upon whioh ell 
turned was the queen's marriage ; and she, in 
•pile of the protests of the nation, obstinately 
set her heart on PhlUp of Spain. The unpopu- 
larity of the proposal brought aboufr the xehfJUoe 
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o' Wyatt, quelled mainly through the courage 
and cooines® of the queen. Lady Jane was now 
with her husband and father, brought to tho 
block; the Princess Elizabeth, suspected of com- 
plicity, was committed to the Tower. Iniunc- 
tions were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi- 
astical laws to their state under Henrv VIII in 
July 1554 Philip was married to Mary remain 
mg in England for over a year. 

Pole entered England as papal legate, parliament 
petitioned for reconciliation to the Holy See and 
the realm was solemnly absolved from the papal 
censures. Soon after, the persecution which gave 
the queen the name of ‘ Bloody Marv’ be<*an In 
1555 Ridley and Latimer were brougld to the 
stake ; Cranmer followed in March 1556 ; and Pole 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, was left supreme 
m the councils of the queen. How far Mary her 
seif was responsible for the cruelties practised is 
doubtful ; but during the last three years of her 
reign 800 victims perished in the flames. Broken 
down with sickness, with grief at her husband’s 
heartlessness, with disappointment at her child- 
lessness, and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to 
the French, Mary died 17th November 1558. See 
the histories of Lingard and Froude ; England 
rinder Edward VI. and Mary , by Tytfer • Privv 
Purse Expense* of the Prices? H^ with ^ 

'"ZT R Madden < 1831 > ! M. Hume’s 
Two English Queens and Philip (1908). 

Mary U. (1662-94). See William Iir. 

Mary of Gueldres. See James II. (Scotland) 

Mary of Guise. See Guise. 

Mary of Medici. See Marie de’ Medici. 

Mary of Modena (1658-1718), only daughter of 
the Duke of Modena, m 1673 became the second 
wife of the Duke of York, who in 1685 succeeded 
as James II. (q.v.). Five daughters and one son 
had all died in infancy, when on 10th June 1688 
she gave birth to Prince James Francis Edward 
and six months later escaped with him to France! 
She bore another daughter in 1692, and spent her 
last days at St Germain. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was the daughter of 
James V. of Scotland by his second wife, Mary of 
Guise, and was born at Linlithgow, 7th or 8th 
gee. 1542, while her father lay on his deathbed at 
Falkland. A queen when she was a week old she 
was promised in marriage by the Regent Arran 
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish 
parliament declared the promise null. War with 
England followed, and the disastrous defeat of 
Pinkie (1547); but Mary was offered in marriage 
to the eldest son of Henry II. of France and 
Catharine de’ Medici. The offer was accepted • 
and in 1548 Mary sailed from Dumbarton to 
Roscoff, and was affianced to the Dauphin at St 
Germain. Her next ten years were passed at the 
French court, where she was carefully educated • 
and in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin who 
was a year younger than herself. Mary was 
induced to sign a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and her 
right of succession to the English crown (she 
was the great-granddaughter of Henry VII.) were 
conveyed to France. In 1559 the death of the 
French king called her husband to the throne 
as Francis II., and the government passed into 
the hands of the Guises ; but the sickly king died 
in 1660, when the reins of power were grasped by 
Catharine de’ Medici as regent for her next son, 
Charles IX. The young queen's presence was 
already urgently needed in Scotland, which the 
death of her mother had left without a govern- 
ment, while convulsed by the throes of the 


Reformation ; and she sailed from Calais on the 

4th, and arrived at Le.th on the 10th Lguft 

1561. Her government began auspiciously The 

Reformation claimed to have received the sanction 

of the Scottish parliament, and Marv was content 

to leave affairs as she found then' stiimlatt^ 

only for liberty to nse her own reiigion He? 

chief minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate 

brother, Janies Stuart, whom she created Earl of 

U, ider his guidance, in the autumn of 

irniii - made a progress to the north, which 

£t. ti l6 r e f ea J ? nd death of the Earl of 
Huntly, the chief of the Roman Catholic party 

(and see Chastelard). Meanwhile the kings 

of Sweden, Denmark, and France, the Archduke 

of Fel^rl ^ lstna > Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes 

a n d *F q h r < t 11 ^ * a, ‘ d Al, j° u » the Earl of Arran, 
anu the Eail of Leicester were proposed as ranrU 

Doncidn^n h ? nd \ H , er own reference was for 
Don Carlos, and only after all hopes of obtaining 

suddeMv e fi q ^ Ched V 1,er choice somewhat 

suddenly (15b5), on her cousin, Henry Stewart 
Lord Dam ley, son of the Earl of Lennox, by his 
niarriage with a granddaughter of Henry VII 
of England. He was thus among the nearest 
hems to the English crown; and this and his 
good looks were his sole recommendation. He 
was weak, needy, insolent, and vicious ; he was a 
Koman Catholic ; and he was three years younger 
than Mary The marriage was the signal for an 
easily quelled insurrection by Moray and the 

Bu , fc ? Ia J7. al,nost at once was dis- 
gusted by Darnley s debauchery, and alarmed bv 

w a Ji r ° g i a,1C -!* Sh® had given him the title of king, 

?rnl? e i 1,es nf ed 10 grant his demand that the 
crown should be secured to him for life, and that, 

f she died without issue, it should descend to 

is heirs. Her chief minister since Moray’s rebel- 

onkint Tf r n Da r Vid Rizzio (or Riccio >> a mean- 
looking Italian of many accomplishments. The 

^ en h>s sworn friend, but now sus- 
pected in him the real obstacle to his designs 
upon the crown. In this belief, he entered into 
a formal compact with Moray, Ruthven, Morton 
and other Protestant chiefs, and himself led the 
way into the queen s cabinet and held her while 
the murderers dragged the Italian into an ante- 
1 ‘ a " lbei T » and despatched him there (9th March 
.Assembling her indignation, Mary suc- 
ceeded in detaching her husband from his allies 
and escaped with him from Holyrood to Dunbar 
Ruthven and Morton fled to England; Moray 
\\as received by the queen; and Darnley, who 
had betrayed both sides, became an object 

of mingled abhorrence and contempt. A little 

before the birth (19th June 1566) of the prince 
who became Janies VI., the queen's affection for 
her husband seemed to revive ; but the change 
was only momentary; and before the boy’s 
baptism, in December, her estrangement was 
greater than ever. Divorce was openly discussed 
and Darnley spoke of leaving the country, but 
fell ill of the small-pox at Glasgow about 9th 
January 1567. On the 25th Mary went to see him, 
and brought him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He 
was lodged in a small mansion beside the Kirk o’ 
Field, just outside the southern walls. There 
Mary visited him daily, slept for two nights in a 
room below his bedchamber, and passed the even- 
ing of Sunday, 9th February, by his bedside in 
kindly conversation. 8he left him between ten 
and eleven o’clock to take part In a masque at 
Holyrood, at the marriage of a favourite valet; 
and about two hours after midnight the house 
in which the king slept was blown up by gun- 
powder, and his lifeless body was found in bue 
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garden. The chief actor in this tragedy was 
undoubtedly the Earl of Bothwell (q.v.), who had 
of late enjoyed the queeVs favour ; but there were 
suspicions that the queen herself was not wholly 
ignorant of the plot. On 12th April Bothwell 
was brought to a inock-trial, and acquitted ; on 
the 24th he intercepted the queen on her way 
from Linlithgow to Edinburgh, and carried her, 
with scarcely a show of resistance, to Dunbar. 
On 7tl» May he was divorced from his comely and 
new-married wife ; on the 12th Mary publicly 
pardoned his seizure of her person, and created 
him Duke of Orkney; and on the 15tli, three 
months after her husband’s murder, she married 
the man every one regarded as his murderer. 
This fatal step at once arrayed her nobles in 
arms against her. Her army melted away with- 
out striking a blow on the field of Carberry (15th 
June), when nothing was left but to surrender to 
the confederate lords. They led her to Edinburgh 
where the insults of the rabble drove her well-nigh 
frantic. Hurried next to Lochleven, she was con- 
strained (24th JuTy) to sign an act of abdication in 
favour of her son, who, five days afterwards, was 
crowned at Stirling. Escaping from her island- 
prison (2d May 1568), she found herself in a few 
days at the head of an army of 6000 men, which 
was defeated (13th May) by the Regent Moray at 
Langside, near Glasgow. Three days afterwards 
Mary crossed the Solway, and threw herself on 
the protection of Queen Elizabeth, only to find 
herself a prisoner for life — first at Carlisle, then 
at Bolton, Tutbury, Wingfield, Coventry, Chats- 
worth, Sheffield, Buxton, Chartley, and Fother- 
inghay. The presence of Mary in England was a 
constant source of uneasiness to Elizabeth and 
her advisers. A large Catholic minority naturally 
looked to Mary as the likely restorer of the old 
faith. Plot followed plot ; and that of Antony 
Babington had for its object the assassination of 
Elizabeth and the deliverance of Mary. It was 
discovered ; letters of Mary approving the death 
of Elizabeth fell into Walsingham’s hands ; and, 
mainly on the evidence of copies of these letters, 
Mary was brought to trial in September 1586. 
Sentence of death was pronounced against her on 
25th October ; but it was not until 1st February 
1587 that Elizabeth took courage to sign the 
warrant of execution. It was carried into effect 
on the 8th, when Mary laid her head upon the 
block with the dignity of a queen and the re- 
signation of a martyr, evincing to the last her 
devotion to the church of her fathers. Her body, 
buried at Peterborough, was in 1612 removed to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, where it 
still lies in a sumptuous tomb erected by James 
VI. The statue there and the contemporary 
portraits by Clouet (q.v.) are the best repre- 
sentations of Mary. 

The preponderance of authority seems now to 
be on the side of those who believe in Mary s 
criminal love for Bothwell and her guilty know- 
ledge of his conspiracy against her husband s 
life. Her beauty and accomplishments have 
never been disputed. The charm of her soft, 
sweet voice is described as irresistible ; and she 
sang well, accompanying herself oil the harp, 
the virginal, and the lute. She spoke three or 
four languages, was well and variously informed, 
talked admirably, and wrote both in prose and in 
verse Of six extant pieces of her poetry 0 ess 
than *800 lines) the best is the poem of eleven 
stenzimon the death of her first husband The 
longest is a of a hundred lines, 

“SfS in 1572. All are in French, except one 
7o„urt in lull »n. Th.. .weet lines beginning 


‘Adieu, plaisant pays de France, ' are not hers, 
A volume of French verse on the Institution of a 
Prince has been lost since 1627, along with a 
Latin speech in vindication of learned women, 
delivered In the Louvre. See works by Jebb 
(1725), Anderson (1728), Goodall (1754), Tytler 
(1759, 1790), Chalmers (1818), Miss Strickland (new 
ed. 1873), Mignet (1852), Cli6ruel (1858), Joseph 
Robertson (1863), Hosack (champion of her inno- 
cence, 1870-74), Chantelauze (1876), Claude Nau 
(ed. by Father Stevenson, 1888), Leaaer(1881), Hen- 
derson (1890, 1905), Philippson (1891-92), Skelton 
(1893), Hay Fleming (1897), Samuel Cowan (1901 
1907), Stoddart (1908), Shelley (1913), Mumby(1914, 
1921), Mahon (1924, 1930) ; Lang’s Mystery of Mary 
Stuart (1901), her Trial (ed. Steuart, 1923), and 
Papal Negotiations (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1901) ; and 
Rait and Cameron, King James's Secret (1927). 

Masaccio (* Thomas *), the nickname of — (1) 
Tommaso Gthdi (c. 1401-29), a Florentine painter, 
born in the Arno valley ; (2) a Florentine sculptor, 
Maso di Bartolommeo (1406-57). [ Maz-at’cho .] 

Masanlello (properly Tommaso Aniello), a 
fisherman of Amalfi, born in 1623, led the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppressors on 7th July 1647. He was 
assassinated by agents of the Spanish viceroy on 
16th July. [Ma-zan-ee-el'lo.] 

Masaryk, Thomas Garrique (1850-1937). first 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic (1918-35), 
was bom at Hodonin, Moravia. An ardent Slovak, 
while in exile during the First World War he 
organised the Czechoslovak Independence move- 
ment.— His son Jan (1886-1948), diplomat, re- 
turned from exile after the Second World War, 
became Foreign Minister, and committed suicide. 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945), composer, bom 
a baker’s son at Leghorn, produced in 1890 the 
brilliantly successful one-act opera, CavaiUeria 
Rusticana. [ Mas-kan'yee .] 

Masefield, John, O.M. (1935), poet laure&te 
(1930), was born at Ledbury in 1878. Saltwater 
Ballads appeared in 1902 ; Dauber (1918) con- 
firmed his reputation as a poet of the sea. Nan 
(1909) is a tragedy of great merit. Other notable 
works are The Everlasting Mercy (1911) ; The 
Widow in the Bye-Street (1912); Shakespeare 
(1911); <7a8i3>oIi(1916); the novels Sard Barker 
(1924), Odtaa (1926), and The Hawbucks (1929); 
and the plays The Trial of Jesus (1925) and The 
Coming of Christ (miracle-play, 1928). 

Xasham, Abigail, Lady, nte Hill, cousin to 
the Duchess of Marlborough (q.v.), whom she 
superseded as Queen Amies favourite. She 
married in 1707, and died 6th December 1784. 

Masinissa (c. 238-149 b.c.). king of the Eastern 
Numidians, helped the Carthaginians to subdue ( 
the Massylii or Western Numidians, accompanied 
his allies to Spain, and fought valiantly against 
the Romans. But about 210 going over to them, 
he received as his reward Western Numidia and 
large portions of Carthaginian territory. 

Maskelyne, Nevil, D.D., bom in London, 6th 
October 1732, and educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1758 was elected 
F.R.S., went to Barbadoes to test the chrono- 
meters (1768), and in 1765 was appointed astrono- 
mer-royal. During the forty-six years that he 
held this office he improved methods and instru- 
ments of observation, invented the prismatic 
micrometer, and made important observations. 
In 1774 he measured the earth’s density from 
the deflection of the plumb-line at Schiehsm* 
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in Perthshire. The first of his very numerous 
- .ublications was the British Mariner's Guide 
768), followed by the Nautical A Imanac (1765-67). 
Lis lables for computing the Places of the Fixed 
Stars, , <£c. f were. published by the Royal Society 

in A 77 *; * n *776 produced the first volume 
of the Greenwich Astronomical Observations . He 
was r®ctor from 1775 of Shrawardine, Salop, and 
from 1782 of North Runcton, Norfolk, and died 
9th February 1811, — Mervin Herbert Nevil 

Story-Maskelyne (1823-1911), Waynflete pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at Cambridge 1856-95 and 
F.R.S., was a descendant. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley, novelist 
and dramatist, was born in London in 1865. 

Mason, Georoe Hemino, A.R.A. (181S-72), born 
near Stoke-upon-Trent. His best-known works 
were ‘ The Evening Hymn ’ (1808), ‘ Girls Dancing 
by the Sea’ (1869), and ‘The Harvest Moon* (1872). 

Mason, Sir Josiah (1795-1881), born at Kidder- 
minster, began life as a hawker, after 1S22 manu- 
factured split-rings, and in 1829 began to make 
pens for Perry & Co., becoming erelong the 
greatest pen-maker in the world. He was partner 
with Elkington in electro-plating (1842-65), and 
had smelting-works for copper and nickel. He 
endowed almshouses and an orphanage at Erding- 
ton at a cost of £260,000, and gave £180,000 to 
found the Mason College (now Birmingham 
University). See Memoir by Bunce (1890). 

Mason, William (1725-97), minor poet, was 
the son of a Hull clergyman, took his B.A. from 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1745, and was 
elected fellow of Pembroke through the influence 
of Gray, who had been attracted to him by his 
Mtisceus (1747), a lament for Pope in imitation 
of Milton’s Lycidas. He published two poor 
tragedies, Elfrida and Caractacus; the English 
Garden (1772-82), a tedious poem in blank verse ; 
and, as Gray’s executor, the Memoirs of Gray in 
1775. He became vicar of Aston, Yorkshire, in 1754, 
canon of York in 1762. See work by Draper (1924). 

Mas'pero, Sir Gaston, Hon. K.C.M.G. (1909), 
born at Paris, of Italian parents, 23d June 1846, 
in 1874 became professor of Egyptology at the 
College de France, and was in 1881-86, 1899-1914 
keeper of the Bulak Museum and director of ex- 
plorations in Egypt, making valuable discoveries 
at Sakkara, Dahshfir, Ekhmim, &c. He died in 
1916. Among his many works on Egyptology are 
his Guide to the Bulak Museum (1885), Histoire 
Ancienne (trans. as Dawn of Civilisation, 1895, 
and Struggle of the Nations, 1896), L'Archeologie 
Egyptienne : (1887 ; trans. 1887), and Contes Popu - 
laires de VEgypte Ancienne (1882). 

Mass6na, Andr6, greatest of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals, was bom at Nice, it is said of Jewish 
origin, 6th May 1758. He served fourteen years 
in the Sardinian army, and in the French Revo- 
lution rose rapidly in rank, becoming in 1793 a 
general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, especi- 
ally at Rivoli (1797); and in command of the 
army in Switzerland gained his crushing victory 
over SuvarofTs Russians at Zurich (1799), be- 
coming marshal of the empire in 1804. In Italy 
he kept the Archduke Charles in check, crushed 
him at Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 1807, 
after Eylau, he commanded the right wing, and 
was created Duke of Rivoli. He lost his left 
eye at a hunting-party. In the campaign of 1809 
against Austria he covered himself with glory at 
Landshut and Eckmtthl, and at Aspern or Essling 
earned the title of Prince of Essling. In 1810 he 
compelled Wellington to fall back upon his im- 
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Massena refused to follow him ; he died 4 1 , wn 
1817. See Ins Mlmoires (7 vols. 1849-50), and books 
byTos e lli(1869), Gachot(1901 etseq.). [Mas- say? no*] 

Massenet, Jules (1842-1912), born at Montand 
near St Etienne, studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where in 1878-90 he was professor. He 

i i • . r t j i • * 



and among his works are oratorios, orchestral 
suites, music for piano, and songs. [Mass-ncnj.] 

Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), born near Tring, 
became a Christian Socialist, edited a journal, 
lectured, and between 1851 and 1809 published 
eight or nine volumes of poetry (Babe Christabel 
and other Poms, Craigcrook Castle, &c.), mostly 
collected in My Lyrical Life (1890). He wrote 
also mystical and speculative theological or cos- 
mogonic works, ana discovered a ‘ Secret Drama ’ 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnets. See book by Flower 
(1895), and Churton Collins’s Studies (1905). 

Massey, William Ferguson (1856-1 925), premier 
of New Zealand from 1912, was born in Ireland. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste, preacher, born 
at Hy6res in Provence, 24th June 1663, was 
trained for the church in the Oratory. He 
preached before Louis XIV. in 1699 and 1704. 
In 1717 he became Bishop of Clermont, and next 
year preached before Louis XV. his celebrated 
Petit Carime — a series of ten short Lenten ser- 
mons. In 1719 he was elected to the Academy; 
in 1723 he preached the funeral oration of the 
Duchess of Orleans, his last public discourse in 
Paris. From this time he lived almost entirely 
for his diocese, where his charity and gentleness 
gained him the love of all. He died of apoplexy, 
28th September 1742. See Blampignon’s mono- 
graph (1884) and Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du 
Lundi , vol. ix. [Mas-see-von*'.] 

Massine, L£onide, born in Moscow in 1896. was 
principal dancer and choreographer with Diaghilev 
and the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo. 

Massinger, Philip, dramatist, baptised at St 
Thomas’s, Salisbury, 24th November 1583, was a 
son of a retainer of the Earl of Pembroke. In 
1602 he entered St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, but left 
without a degree in 1606. It has been supposed 
that at Oxford he became a convert to Catholi- 
cism; his plays somewhat support this view. 
Massinger was writing for the stage during the 
lifetime of the manager Philip Henslowe, who 
died in 1616. In later years he wrote many play? 
single-handed; but much of his work is mixed 
up with that of other men, particularly Fletcher. 
Fletcher was buried in St Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, 29th August 1625 ; and Massinger 
was laid in the same grave, 18tli March 1640. 
Probably the earliest of Massinger’s extant 
plays is The Unnatural Combat, a repulsive 
tragedy, printed in 1639. The first in order of 
publication is The Virgin Martyr (1622), partly 
written by Dekker. In 1623 was published The 
Dulce of Milan, a fine tragedy, but too rhetorical. 
The Bondman, The Renegado, and The Parlia- 
ment of Love were licensed in 1623-24. The 
Roman Actor (1626) abounds in eloquent de- 
clamation, but is somewhat stiff*. , 

Duke of Florence, produced on 5th J uly 1027 , has 
a delightful love-story. The Maid of Honour 
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(1628) is — like The Bondman — full of political 
allusions The Picture , licensed in 1629, has an 
improbable plot (like some others), but is well 
written. The Emperor of the East (1631) bears 
some resemblance to The Duke of Milan. 
JNathaniel Field joined Massinger in writing the 
fine tragedy The Fatal Dowry , printed in 1632. 
the City Madam , licensed in 1632, and A Few 
way to pay Old Debts , printed in 1633, are 
Mapinger’s most masterly comedies — brilliant 
satirical studies, though without warmth or 
geniality. A Very Woman (1634) is Fletcher’s 
W Oman's Plot revised by Massinger. The Guardian 
dates from 1633, The Bashful Lover from 1636. 
Relieve as you List (1631) was first printed from 
Mb. (part y in Massinger’s own hand) in 1844, and 
by C. J. Sisson in 1927. The powerful and stately 

Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt (1619), 

vat was flrst Panted in 

J? Aria S f Bu len , s 0ld Ploys (First Series). Some 
of Massinger s plays are (as Coleridge said) as in- 
teresting as a novel ; others are as solid as a 
treatise on political philosophy. His verse, 
though fluent and flexible, lacks the music 
and magic of Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats 
himself more frequently. It is difficult to say 
how far Massinger was concerned in the author- 
ship of plays that pass under the name of ‘ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.* There are editions (none 
complete) by Gifford (1805 ; new ed. 1813), Hartley 
Coleridge (1840), Cunningham (1867), and Symons 
(1887-89, 1904) ; study by Cruickshank (1920). 

Masson, David (1822-1907), the biographer 
oi Milton, was born at Aberdeen, and educated 
at Marischal College there and the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1847 he settled in London, 
writing for reviews, encyclopaedias, &c., and 
editing Macmillan's Magazine 1859-68. In 1852 
he became professor of English Literature in 
University College, London, and in 1865 in Edin- 
burgh University; he resigned in 1895. His 
Essays, Biographical and Critical (1856), were ex- 
tended in 1874-76. His Life of John Milton (6 
vols. 1859-80) is the most complete biography 
of any Englishman. Other works are British 
Novelists (1859), llecent British Philosophy (1865). 
Drummond of Hawthomden (1873), editions of 
Milton’s poems, De Quincey’s works (14 vols. 

^80-91), De Quincey (1878), Sketches and Memories 
( lo92). 

Masters, Edgar Lee (b. 1869), American author, 
wrote the satirical Spoon River Anthology (1915). 

Masfldi, Abul Hassan Ali, Arab traveller (d 
957) born at Bagdad, visited Egypt, Palestine! 
the Caspian, India, Ceylon, Madagascar, perhaps 
even China. His chief works are the An?wUs, 
Meadows of Gold (printed with French transl. 
1861-77, and at Boulak in 1867), and Indicator. 

Matejko, Jan Alois (1838-93), a Polish paiuter 
born at Cracow. [Afa-G'-fco.] 

Mather, Increase, American divine, was the 
sixth son of an English Nonconformist minister 
who emigrated in 1635. He was born at Dor- 
chester Mass., June 21, 1039, and graduated at 
Harvard in 1650, and again at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1658. His first charge was Great 
Torrington in Devon; bub in 1661, finding it 
imnossible to conform, he returned to America, 
and from 1664 till his death, 23d August 1723, 
was pastor of the North Church, Boston, and from 
1681 president also of Harvard. He published no 
iess than 136 separate works, including Remark- 
ab j* Providences (1084) and & History of the War 
with the Imiiaiit (1676). Sent to England in 1689 
vo lay colonial grievances before the king, he 


obtained a new charter from William III. Ha 
was far less an alarmist about witchcraft than 
his son, and his Causes of Conscience concerning 
Witchcraft (1693) helped to cool the heated im- 
aginations of the colonists.— His son, Cotton 
Mather, born in Boston, February 12, 1663 
graduated in 1678 at Harvard, and became col- 
league to his father at Boston. He published as 
many as 382 books, and his Memorable Providences 
relating to Witchcraft and Possessions (1685) did 
much to fan the cruel fury of the New Eng- 
landers. During the Salem witchcraft mania 
Mather wrote his Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692), and on the head of none rests a heavier 
burden of bloodguiltiness. His Magnolia Christi 
Americana( 1702) is an undigested mass of materials 
for the church history of New England. The 
Essays to do Good (1710) are feeble. He died 
February 13, 1728. See his Life by his son (1729) ; 
Upham, The Salem Delusion (1831) ; and Lives bv 
Marvin (1892), and R. and L. Boas (1929). 

Mathers, Helen Buckingham (1853-1920), 
novelist, was born at Misterton, Crewkerne, ana 
from 1875, when Coinin' thro' the Rye appeared, 
issued more than a score of novels and a volume 

°f poems. In 1876 she married Dr Henry Reeves, 
a distinguished surgeon. 

Mathew, Theobald (‘ Father Mathew *), apostle 
of temperance, was born at Thomastown in Ti* 
perary October 10,1790. He took priest’s ordera 
in the Capuchin order in 1814 ; and in his cease- 
less labours at Cork, seeing how much of the 
degradation of his people was due to drink be- 
came (1838) an ardent advocate of tote! abst£ 
nence. His crusade extended to Dublin, to the 
North, to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glas- 
gow and even to the chief seats of the Irish in 
the New World. His success was marvellous, 
and everywhere he roused enthusiasm and secured 
warm affection. But overwork (especially during 
the potato-famine) ruined his health, his mission 
schemes were costly, and he was only saved 
from serious pecuniary distresses by a Civil List 
pension of £300 (1847) and a private subscription. 
Worn out by his labours, he died at Queenstown. 
8th December 1866. See Lives by Maguire ft 8681 
Wells (1867), and F. J. Matthew (1890) C * 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, the son of a 
bookseller, was born in Londou, 28tli June 1776, 
and educated at Merchant Taylors*. He made 
his d6but as an amateur at Richmond in 1798* 
and after a regular training played in London in 
1803, at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and Lyceum ; but he was not satisfied 
with the class of part given to him, and in 
1818 took up with immense success the pro- 
fession of ‘ entertainer,’ visiting America twice. 
He died at Plymouth, 28th June 1835. See his 



Mathias Oorvinus. See Matthias. 

Mathilda, Countess of Tuscany (d. 1115), the 
supporter (with money and men) of Pope Gregory 
VII. in his long struggle with the Empire, was 
a daughter of the Count of Tuscany, ana married 
first Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, and then the 

y ? u, i? ? elf of Bavaria * la 1077 she made a gift 
of all her vast possessions to the church. It 
was at her castle of Canossa that Henry IV. dtd 
peuance to Gregory. See Life by N. Duff (19091 

Matilda (1102-67), ‘the Empress Maud. 1 who 
carried on the civil war in England with Stephen 
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(q.v.), was the only daughter of Henry I. Iu 
1114 she was married to the Emperor Henry V 
and in 1128 to Geoffrey of Anjou, by whom she 
became the mother of Henry II. 

Matisse, Henri, French post-impressionist 
painter, born in 1869 at Le Cateau (Nord) See 
monograph by M. Sembat 0920). 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin (c. 14G6-c. 1531 ) 
Flemish painter, born at Louvain, was, according 
to legend, a blacksmith. In 1491 he joined the 
painters guild of St Luke in Antwerp. His pic- 
tures are mostly religious, treated with a revenmt 
spirit, but with decided touches of realism, and 

of exquisite finish. He ranks high as a portrait- 
painter. * 

Mattel, Count Cesare (1810-96), was born and 
died at Bologna, and in 1847 was made a count 
for his generous support of the Holy See. Before 
1866 he invented a series of secret remedies or 
patent medicines, which were alleged to cure 
not merely fevers, &c., but scrofula, dysentery, 
elephantiasis, and cancer, and were advocated and 
denounced in England iu 1890-95. [Mat-tay'ee.] 

Matthew of Westminster, long the supposed 
author of the Flores Historiarum (first printed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1567 ; ed. by Luard in 1S90 ; 
trans. by Yonge, 1853), is of doubtful existence, 
the work being perhaps merely an abridgment of 
Matthew Paris (q.v.) or of Roger of Wendover, 
named from a copy at Westminster. 

Matthew Paris. See Paris. 

Matthews, Henry, Lord Llandaff (1826- 
1913), born in Ceylon, son of a judge there, 
studied at Paris and University College, London. 
In 1850 he was called to the bar, in 1868 was 
made a Q.C., and was Conservative M.P. for 
Dungarvan 1868-74, and for East Birmingham 
1886-95. In 1886-92 he was Home Secretary, 
and in 1895 was created Lord Llandaff. 

Matthias Corvinus (c. 1443-90), king of Hun- 
gary, the second son of John Hunyady (q.v.), 

was elected in 1458. But it cost him a six years’ 
hard struggle against Turks, Bohemians, the Em- 
peror Frederick III., and disaffected magnates 
before he could have himself crowned. He drove 
the Turks back across the frontiers ; made him- 
self master of Bosnia (1462) and of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (1467) ; and in 1478 concluded peace 
with Ladislaus of Bohemia, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Out of this war grew another 
with Frederick III., in which Matthias besieged 
and captured Vienna (1485), and took possession 
of a large part of Austria proper. He greatly 
encouraged arts and letters : he founded the uni- 
versity of Buda, built an observatory, summoned 
scholars and artists to his court, adorned his 
capital with the works of renowned sculptors, 
employed a staff of literary men in Italy to copy 
manuscripts, and so founded a magnificent library. 
The finances were brought into order, industry 
and commerce were promoted, and justice was 
administered strictly. But his rule was arbitrary 
and his taxes were heavy. See Life by Fraknoi 
(Ger. trans. 1891). 

Maturin, Charles Rocert, dramatist and 
romancer, was born in 1782, waged war with 
poverty as curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, and died 
there, October 30, 1824, after making his name 
known by a series of Extravagant novels that 
outdid Mrs- Radcliffe. These were The Fatal 
Revenge, The Wild Irish Boy ; The Milesian Chief; 
and later, Women, Melmoth (1820), and The Albl- 
fWaea. His tragedy, Bertram, had a success at 
Drury Lane In 1816 ; its successors, Manuel and 


Fredolpho were promptly damned. See memoir 

prefixed to new edition of Mehnoth (1892) His 

son, William (1803-87), was a High Churchman, 
perpetual curate from 1844 of Grangegorman • 
and his son, 4 F ather Basil W. Maturin ' (1847-1 
1915), one of the Cowley brotherhood, and a well, 
known pulpit orator, when in 1897 he ‘went over* 
to Rome, went down in the torpedoed Lusitania. 
Maud. See Matilda. 

Maude, Sir Frederick Stanley ( 1864 - 1917 ) 
major-general, served in the Sudan and South 
Africa. In the Great War he took part in the 
Dardanelles evacuation, and in command in 
Mesopotamia turned a British failure to a success, 
but died of cholera. See Life by Callwell (1920). 

Maudsley, Henry (1835-1918), mental patho- 
logist, born near Giggleswick, was physician to 
the Manchester Asylum, and professor of Medical 

Jurisprudence at University College 1869-79. 

Maugham, William Somerset, English 
novelist and dramatist, born at Paris in 1874 
studied in Heidelberg, became a surgeon, issued 
lus brat story in 1897, and attained greater fame 
with The Circle (1921) and other powerful plays. 

Maule, Fox (1801-74), Liberal M.P., succeeded 
his father as Lord Panmure in 1852, his cousin in 
1860 as Earl of Dalhousie. 

Maunder, Samuel (1785-1849), assisted his 
brother-in-law, Win. Pinnock, in the preparation 
of his catechisms, and compiled thesauru6es. 
Maundeville. See Mandeville. 

MaundreU, Henry (1665-1701), born at Comp 
ton Bassett near Caine, became a fellow of Exetei 
College, Oxford, and in 1696 chaplain at Aleppo. 
He wrote Journey to Jenisalem (1708). 

Maupassant, Guy de, novelist, was born 5th 
August 1850, at the Norman chkteau of Miromes- 
nil, and, after fighting in the Franco-German 
war, wrote stories, a play, and lyrics (1880). 
But he won his real reputation as a novelist 
with La Maison Tellier (1881), Une Vie (1883) 
Bel- Ami (1885), La petite Roque (1886), Pierre et 
Jean (1888), Fort comme la Mort (1889), and Notre 
(Jccur (1890). He became insane in 1892, and 
<i'ied 6th July 1893. A leader of the Naturalist 
r school, he excelled in short stories, in pure (or 
impure) realism. See Maynial, La Vie et VCEuvre 
de Maupassant (1906). [Mo'pas-sojir/.] 

Maupeou, Nicolas Augustin de (1714-92), 
succeeded his father as chancellor of France in 
1768, and incurred great unpopularity by suppress- 
ing the parlements and establishing new courts. 
On Louis XV. ’s death (1774) he was banished. 
Sec work by Flammermont (1884). [Mo-pod.] 

Maupertuis, Pierre Louis Moreau de (1698- 
1759), mathematician, was born at St Malo, 
served in the army, and as a strenuous sup- 
porter of Newton’s physical theories was made a 
member of the Royal Society of London in 1728. 
In 1736-37 he was at the head of the Academi- 
cians sent to Lapland to measure a degree of longi- 
tude. Frederick the Great made him president of 
the Berlin Academy. But his temper provoked 
general dislike and the special enmity of Voltaire, 
who satirised him in Micromigas, &c., driving him 
to Basel, where he died. See Lives by La Beau* 
melle (1856) and Lesueur (1897). [Mo -per -twee.] 

Maurepas, Jean Frederic Ph£lippeux, 
Comte de (1701-81), statesman, displeased the 
all-powerful Pompadour, and was banished from 
court in 1749. Recalled and made first minister 
in 1774, he sought to humiliate England by re- 
cognising the United States. See his Mlmoiree 
(4 vols. 1792). f MSre-pah.] 
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Maurlac, Francois, French novelist, born in 
1885 at Bordeaux. [ Mor-yah ? .] 

Maurice, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau (1567-1625), son of William the Silent, 
on whose assassination (1584) he was chosen stad- 
houder. Great part of the Netherlands was still 
in the hands of the Spaniards ; but Maurice, aided 
by an English contingent under Leicester and 
Sidney, rapidly wrested from them the cities and 
fortresses. In 1597 he defeated the Spaniards at 
Turnhout, and in 1600 at Nieuwpoort ; and for 
more than three years baffled all the power of 
Spain by his defence of Ostend. Finally, in 1C09. 
Spain was compelled to acknowledge the United 
Provinces as a free republic. From this time 
keen dissension grew up between the Orange 
party, who favoured the Gomarists, and the 
Remonstrants or Arminians (see Barneveldt, 
Abminius), and the former triumphed. See Groen 
van Prinsterer, Maurice et Barneveldt (1875). 

Maurioe, Prince (1620-52). See Rupert. 

Maurice, John Frederick Denison, theolo- 
gian, the son of a Unitarian minister, was born 
at Normanston near Lowestoft, 29th August 
1806, and studied at Trinity College and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, but as a dissenter, left in 1827 
without a degree, and commenced a literary 
career in London. He wrote a novel, Eustace 
Conway, and for a time edited the Athenaeum. 
Influenced by Coleridge, he resolved to take 
orders in the Church of England, at Oxford took 
his M.A., and was ordained a priest in 1834. He 
became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital (1837), to 
Lincoln's Inn (1841-60); in 1840 professor of 
Literature at King’s College, London, where he 
was professor of Theology 1846-53. In 1860 he 
accepted the incumbency of Vere Street Chapel, 
which he held until his election to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in 1866. He died 
in London 1st April 1872. The publication in 
1853 of his Theological Essays , dealing with the 
atonement and eternal life, lost him the professor- 
ship of Theology in King’s College. His principal 
books are Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy , Re- 
ligions of the World , Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old 
Testament , The Kingdom of Christ, The Doctrine 
of Sacrifice , Theological Essays, Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second 
Centuries , Gospel of St John , The Conscience, 
and Social Morality. Maurice strenuously con- 
troverted Mansel’s views on our knowledge 
of God, and denounced as false any political 
economy founded on selfishness and not on the 
Cross as the ruling power of the universe. He 
was the mainspring of the movement known as 
Christian Socialism ; and was the founder of 
the Working-man’s College and of the Queen’s 
College for Women, in both of which he taught. 
See Life (1884) by his son, Sir John Frederick 
Maurice, K.CJ.B. (IS41-1912), professor (1885-92) 
of Military History at the Staff College, and author 
of a System of Field Manoeuvres (1872), TheAshantee 
War (1874), The Campaign of 1882 in Egypt (1887), 
and War (1891). 

Maurioe of Saxony. See Charles V. 

Maurier. See Du Maurier. 

Maurols, Andr£ (b. 1885), pseudonym of Andr6 
Herzog, French no velistandbiographer. [Afor-wo'.] 

Maurras, Charles, French writer, bora in 1868, 
a leader of the monarchist movement. [A/or-ra'.j 

Maury; Jean Siffrein. was born 26th June 
1746 atvalrtos (dep. Vaucluse). Eloquent iloges 
on the dauphin, &a, gained him in 1784 admis- 
sion to the Academy. In 1789 he was sent to the 


States • general, where as an orator he rivalled 
Mirabeau. At the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly he withdrew to Rome, and was made 
an archbishop in partibus, and cardinal (1794) ; 
but he made his submission in 1804 to Napo- 
leon, who appointed him in 1810 Archbishop 
of Paris. He died 11th May 1817. See Lives by 
his nephew (1827), Poujoulat (1885), and Ricara 
(1887). [Mo-red.] 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, bom near Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., January 14, 1806, entered the 
U.S. navy in 1825, and during a voyage round 
the world commenced his well-known Navigation 
(1834). Lamed for life in 1839, he was appointed 
superintendent in 1842 of the Hydrographical 
Office at Washington, and in 1844 of the Observa- 
tory. Here he wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856), and his works on the Gulf Stream, 
Ocean Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. He 
became an officer of the Confederate navy, and 
died 1st Feb. 1873, professor of Physics at 
Lexington. See Life by daughter (1888). 

Mauve, Anton (1838-88), born at Zaandam, 
became one of the greatest Dutch landscape* 
painters of his time. 

Mavor, William Fordyce (1758-1837), an Ox- 
fordshire clergyman and schoolmaster, born at 
New Deer, compiled a well-known spelling.book. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916; 
knighted 1901), born at Sangersville, Maine, U.S., 
was bred a coachbuilder. From 1867 he took out 
patents for gas apparatus, electric lamps, &c. 
His machine-gun was perfected in Loudon in 
1883 ; he also invented a pneumatic gun, a smoke 
less powder, and a flying-machine (1894). See Afg 
Life (1915), and Life by Mottelay (1920). 

Maximilian I., German emperor, the son ol 
Frederick III., was born 22d March ,1459. By hk 
marriage with Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold, 
he acquired Burgundy and Flanders; but this 
involved him in war with Louis XI. of Francei 
and in 1482 he was forced to give Artois and 
Burgundy to Louis. In 1486 he was elected king 
of the Romans. In 1490 he drove out the Hun- 
garians who, under Matthias Corvinus, had seized 
(1487) great part of the Austrian territories ; at 
Villach in 1492 he routed the Turks; and in 
1493 he became emperor. Having next married 
a daughter of the Duke of Milan, he turned 
his ambition towards Italy. But after years of 
war he was compelled (1515) to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians; and 
in 1499 the Swiss completely separated them- 
selves from the German Empire. The hereditary 
dominions of his house, however, were increased 
by the peaceful acquisition of Tirol ; the mar- 
riage of his son Philip with the Infanta Joanna 
united the Houses of Spain and Hapsburg ; whilst 
the marriage in 1621 of his grandson Ferdinand 
with the daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary 
and Bohemia brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. He also improved the administration 
of justice, greatly encouraged the arts and 
learning, and caused to be written Theuerdank in 
verse aud Weisskunig in prose, of both of which 
himself is the hero, and probably part-author. 
'The foremost knight of tne age.’ he died 12th 
January 1519. See Lives by Klltorel (1864), 
Ulinann (1884-91), and 1 Christopher Hare * (1918* 

Maximilian, Emperor or Mexico, was bom 
6th July 1882, the younger brother of Francis* 
Joseph I., ana became an Austrian admiral. In 
1868 the Frenoh called together a Mexican as- 
sembly, which offered the crown of Mexiooi w 
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Maximilian; he accepted it, and in June 1864 
entered Mexico. But Juarez (q.v.) again raised 
the standard of independence, and Napoleon III 
had to withdraw his troops. In vain the Empress 
Charlotte (1840-1927), a daughter of Leopold I 
of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support * 
her reason gave way under grief and excitement! 
Maximilian felt bound to remain and share the 
fate of his followers With 8000 men he made 
a brave defence of Queretaro, but in May 1867 
was betrayed, and on June 19 shot. Seven volumes 

°Kr I ? V 5 1, esSays ’ &c ‘ (Au * Meinern. 

-L 1 ,8 n h,,d ,n 1867 - See books by 

J. M. Tayloi (1894), P. F. Martin (1914), Corti (1928). 

Max-Muller FRiBOR^n, philologist, was born 

S h n. D ? Cei u b n r 1823 > at Dessau, where his father, 
Wilhelm Muller (1794-1827), lyric poet, was ducal 
librarian. He studied at Dessau, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, devoting himself to Sanskrit ; and his 
translation of the Hitopadesa appeared in 1844 
In Paris he began (1845), at the instigation of 
Burnouf, to prepare an edition of the Rig- Veda, 
coming to England in 1846 to examine the MSS. 
In the East India House and the Bodleian ; and 
the East India Company commissioned him 
(1847) to edit it at their expense (G vols. 1849-74 ; 
new ed. 1890). For a time Taylorian professor 
of Modern Languages at Oxford, he was in 1866 
appointed professor there of Comparative Phil- 
ology* a study he did more than any one else 
to promote in England. He published The 
Languages of the Seat of War in the East (1854), 
Comparative Mythology (1866), History of Sanskrit 
lAterature (1859), Science of Language (1861-63), 
Science of Religion (1870), Chips from a Gernnan 
Workshop (1868-75), Origin and Growth of Religion 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1878), Biographical Essays 
J1883), The Science of Thought (1887), Biogiaphies 
1 / Words (188S), Natural , Physical, Anthropological, 
and Psychical Religion (Glasgow Gifford Lectures, 
pub. 1889-93), Vedanta Philosophy (1894), and 
Science of Mythology (1897)— not to speak of 
Deutsche Liehe and Auld Lang Syne (1899). He 
edited the Sacred Books of the East. A foreign 
member of the French Institute, knight of the 
Ordre pour le M6rite, commander of the Legion 
of Honour (1896), LL.D. of various universities, 
and P.C. (1896), he died 28th October 1900. His 
widow edited his Life and Letters (1902). 


Maxwell, James Clerk-, physicist, born at 
Edinburgh, June 13, 1831, was educated there at 
the Academy and the university, and ere he 
was fifteen wrote papers of scientific value. At 
Cambridge he was (1854) second wrangler and 
bracketed with the senior wrangler for the 
Smith's prize. In 1856 he became a professor 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1860 in King’s 
College, London, and in 1871 professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at Cambridge. He died November 
5, 1879. In the great work of his life, Electricity 
and Magnetism (2 vols. 1873), he constructed a 
theory of electricity in which ‘ action at a dis- 
tance’ should have no place. He was the first 
to make colour-sensation the subject of actual 
measurement. He obtained the Adams prize for 
his splendid discussion of the dynamical condi- 
tions of stability of the ring-system of Saturn. 
But he was best known to the public by his in- 
vestigations on the kinetic theory of gases. His 
Bradford ‘ Discourse on Molecules ’ is a classic. 
Besides many papers, he published a text-book 
of the Theory of Heat and a little treatise on 
Matter tvnd Motion. In 1879 he edited Caven- 
dish’s Electrical Researches. See his Scientific 
Papers (ed. Niven, reprinted 1927) ; his Life by 


t*wls Campbell and Garnett (1882); and Glaze- 
brooks Clerk-Maxwell and Modern Physics (1S96). 

MaxweU, Sir William Stirling- of Keir 
near Dunblane, was born at Kenmure House 
Glasgow, in 1818. Graduating in 1839 from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, lie travelled in Italy and 
ai , ld wrote Annals of the Artists of Si>ain 

a855f’ * Ufe 0/ f harles V ' OS52), Velazquez 
S ail T d sumptuous Don John of Austria 
(1883). In 1866 he succeeded to the baronetcy 
and estates of his uncle, Sir J. Maxwell 
xr 0 i* 9 ,s second wife (1877) was the Hon. 

Besides representing Perth- 
shire as a Conservative 1852-67, and again in 1 S 72 

lis'rf H t0r °! c- 1 Andrews < 1863 ) »» d Edinburgh 

vers ’v L lt \v S J 5 U'*" ceUor oi Glasgow Uni- 

erbity. H6 died at \enic6 15tli Jan a 

new edition of his Works appeared in 1891 

Phil (1864-1908), caricaturist, born at 

and had had but a twelvemonth’s schooling when he 

took to grinding colours for a scene-painter, draw- 
ing shilling portraits of actors, and himself playing 
small parts. At seventeen he came up penniless 
to London, and slept on the Embankment, until 
be got work on the St Stephen’s Review, and then 
went to Australia as cartoonist on the Sydney 
Bulletin. In 1890 he returned to London, and 
leapt into fame with his Annual, contributions to 
Punch, the Graphic, &c. See Life by Thorpe (1932). 

May, 'Thomas (1594-1650), the son of Sir Thomas 
May of Mayfield, Sussex, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a member of Gray’s Inn and 
a courtier. He wrote dramas, comedies, poems, 
and translations of the Georgies and Lucan. As 
secretary and historiographer to the Parliament he 
produced a Histomj of the Parliament of England 
16U0-16U3 (1047), and a Breviaiy thereof (1650). 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine (1815-86), educated 
at Bedford School, became assistant-librarian of 
the House of Commons in 1831, clerk-assistant in 
1S56, and clerk of the House in 1871. Successively 
C.B. and K.C.B., he was on his retirement (1886) 
created Baron Farnborough. His Treatise on the 
Law , Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parlia- 
ment (1844 ; 11th ed. 1906) has been translated 
into various languages ; bis Constitutional History 
of England 1760-1860 (1861-63) is a continuation 
of Hallam ; his Democracy in Europe (1877) shows 
great learning and impartiality. 

Mayer, Joseph (1803-86), antiquary, born at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, was a Liverpool jeweller. 

Mayer, Julius Robert von, physicist, was 
born at Heilbronn, 25th November 1814, studied 
medicine at Tubingen, Munich, and Paris, and 
settled as physician in his native town in 1841. 
In 1842 he published a preliminary statement of 
the mechanical theory of heat (worked out in- 
dependently by Joule, q.v.), and in 1845 restated 
his views with a great wealth of illustration, 
forecasting also the meteoric origin of the sun’s 
heat. He was ennobled by the king of Wurttem- 
berg two years before his death, on 20th March 
1878. Mayer’s papers were collected as Mechanik 
der Wurrne (2d ed. 1874), and his Correspondence 
appeared in 1889. See monographs by Duhring 
(1879) and Weyraucli (1889). \_Mi'er.] 

Mayhew, Henry (1812-87), journalist and 
litterateur, was born in London, ran away from 
Westminster School, and was articled to his 
father, a solicitor. He had started with Gilbert a 
Beckett three short-lived papers, and had written 
a farce, when he and his brother Augustus 
(‘the Brothers Mayhew ’) combined to produce 
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some remarkably clever works of fiction, the 
best of which are The Good Genius that turned 
Everything to Gold (1847), The Greatest Plague of 
Life (1847), The Image of His Father (1848), Whom 
to Marry (1848), The Magic of Kindness (1849), 
and Living for Appearances (1855). An originator 
and a joint-editor of Punch, Mayhew was from 
early in the * forties ’ a voluminous writer on 
many subjects — as on The Peasant Boy Philos- 
opher (1854), The Wonders of Science (1855), 
Shops and Companies of London (1805), London 
Characters (1874), Criminal Prisons of London , 
and (his best-known work) London Labour and 
the London Poor (1851-62). See Athol Mayhew’s 
Jorum of Punch (1895), and Spiel inann’s History 
of Punch (1895). — Horace Mayhew (1816-72), a 
brother, also made some mark in literature, and 
was a constant contributor to Punch. — Augustus 
Mayhew (1826-75), besides the work done in 
partnership with Henry, wrote separately several 
stories — Paved with Gold (1857), The Finest Girl in 
Bloomsbury (18G1), Faces for Fortunes (1865), «fec. 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl 
of (1822-72), Indian statesman, was born in 
Dublin, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He entered the House of Commons as a 
Conservative in 1847, and was appointed Chief- 
secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 1852, 
1858, and 1866. Sent out in 1868 to succeed 
Lord Lawrence, he was eminently successful as 
Viceroy of India, but was fatally stabbed by a 
convict whilst inspecting the settlement at Port 
Blair on the Andaman Islands. See Life by Sir 
W. W. Hunter (2 vols. 1875). 

Mazarin, Jules ( Giulio Mazarini), cardinal 
and minister of France, was born 14th July 1602 
at Pesclna in the Abruzzi, studied under the 
Jesuits at Rome and at Alcaic In Spain. He 
accompanied a papal legate to the court of 
France, was papal nuncio there (1634-86), entered 
the service of Louis XIII. as a naturalised 
Frenchman (1639), and two years later received 
a cardinal’s hat through the influence of Riche- 
lieu, who before his death in 1642 recommended 
Mazarin to the king as his successor. Louis 
died in 1643, but Mazarin knew how to retain 
his power under the queen-regent, Anne of 
Austria ; she certainly loved him, even if it 
cannot be proved that there was a private mar- 
riage between them (the cardinal had never 
taken more than the minor orders). He ruled 
with more smoothness than Richelieu, and had 
almost as supreme power. The parliament re- 
sisted the registration of edicts of taxation ; but 
Mazarin caused the leaders of the Opposition 
to be arrested (August 1648), upon which the 
disturbances of the Fronde began. The court 
retired to St Germain, but at length triumphed 
by the aid of Cond6. The hatred against Maza- 
rin, however, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at his instigation the queen-regent arrested 
Coude ? Conti, and Longueville in January 1650. 
Mazarin triumphed at R6thel, but soon had to 
succumb and retire to Brilhl. Meantime the 
press teemed with pamphlets and satires against 

Vi ,n 7~- 0 Afowriiiades. The cardinal now bent 
all his powers to form a new royal party, 

* su PP° rb of Turenne, and in February 
j rebu rned in triumph to Paris, regaining 
all his power and popularity. He acquired the 
alliance of Cromwell at the price of Dunkirk; 
and by the marriage of Louis XIV. with the 
Infanta Maria Theresa (1659), brought the sue- 
cession to the throne of Spain within range. 
Mazarin died at Vincennes, 0th ' Maroh 1661, 


leaving an immense fortune. His magnificent 
library was bequeathed to the College Mazarin, 
and his name lives in the rare ‘Mazarin Bible. 1 
His seven celebrated nieces whom he brought 
from Italy to the French court varied in char- 
acter and ultimate fate, but all married counts, 
dukes, or princes, though more than one died 
in poverty or obscurity. See Ch6rueTs Hist . de 
France pendant la MinoriU de Louis XIV. (4 vols. 
1879-80), its sequel, Hist, de France sous le Minis • 
tire de Mazarin (2 vols. 1881-82), and his edition 
of the Lettres de Mazarin pendant son Ministers 
(6 vols. 1879-91); also works by Ren6e (1856), 
Cousin (1865), G. Masson (1886), Comte de Cosnac 
(1892), and A. Hassall (1903)i \Ma-za-ranP' .J 

Mazeppa, Ivan Stepanovich (1644-1709), het- 
man of the Cossacks, was born of poor but 
noble family, and became a page at the court 
of Poland. A nobleman, having surprised him 
in an intrigue with his wife, caused him to be 
bound naked upon his horse, which, let loose, 
carried him, torn and bleeding, to its native 
wilds of the Ukraine — or, in another story, to his 
own home. Mazeppa now joined the Cossacks, 
and in 1687 was elected hetman. He won the 
confidence of Peter the Great, who made him 
Prince of the Ukraine ; but when Peter curtailed 
the freedom of the Cossacks, Mazeppa entered 
into negotiations with Charles XII. of Sweden. 
His hopes of an independent crown perished in 
the disaster of Pultowa (1709), and he fled with 
Charles to Bender, where he d;ed miserably the 
same year. His story is the theme of poems, 
plays, novels, opera, paintings, &c., and of a 
masterly history by Kostomaroflf(1882). 

Mazzinghi, Joseph, Count 0765-1844), operatic 
composer and director, was born in Loudon. 


GIUSEPPE (or JOSEPH), Italian patriot, 
was born at Genoa, 22d June 1805, studied at 
the university there, and at nineteen was 
practising as an advocate. In 1821 his heart 
was stirred by the sight of refugees from the 
unsuccessful rising in Piedmont. He wrote in 
favour of romanticism, became a more and more 
ardent champion of liberalism, and joining the 
Carbonari in 1829, was betrayed 0880) to the 
Sardinian police, and imprisoned in Savona. Re- 
leased next year, he organised at Marseilles the 
Young Italy Association, which sought to create 
a free and united nation of Italians — republican 
from the nature of the case — and to work for the 
governance of the world by the moral law of 
progress. In 1831 he addressed to Charles Albert 

°f ?i ed ^ 01 l fc an a PP eal » urging him to put himself 
at the head of the struggle for Italian indepen- 
dence ; the answer, under Metternich’s influence, 
was a sentence of perpetual banishment, and in 
1832 the French authorities expelled him from 
France Henceforward he was the most untiring 
political agitator in Europe. He wrote inces- 
santly with fervid eloquence and intense convic- 
tion. In 1884 he organised an abortive Invasion 
of Savoy. The next two years Mazzini spent in 
Switzerland, scattering broadcast through Europe 
the seeds of republican revolt Banished from 
Switzerland, he found a refrige in London in 
1837 ; and, struggling with poverty, contrived to 
teach and civilise many of his poorer countrymen 
the orcan-boys of London. In 1844 he made 
good his charge against the British government 
of opening his letters and communicating their 
contents to the rulers in Italy— a charge which 
raised a storm of indignation throughout th* 
country. He threw himself into the thiok of the 
Lombard revolt in 1848. After Milan 
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he tried with Garibaldi to keep the war alive in 
the valleys of the Alps. Leghorn received him 
with wild enthusiasm in February 1849, just 
before the republic was proclaimed at Rome, 
where in March Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini 
were appointed a triumvirate with dictatorial 
powers. In April the French arrived ; after a 
struggle the republic fell ; and the triumvirs 
indignantly resigned (June). From London Maz- 
zini planned the attempted risings at Mantua 
(1852), Milan (1853), Genoa (1S57), and Leghorn 
(1857). Here also he founded, along with Kossuth 
and Ledru-Rollin, the republican European Asso- 
ciation, and organised the Society of the Friends 
of Italy. In 1859 Mazzini condemned the alliance 
between Piedmont and Napoleon III. He sup- 
ported Garibaldi in his expedition against Sicily 
and Naples; and when Piedmont defeated and 
took him prisoner at Aspromonte (18G2), Maz- 
zini broke finally with the monarchical party. 
In 18GG-67 Messina in protest elected him its 
deputy to the Italian parliament four times in 
succession. Again expelled from Switzerland, 
he was (1870) arrested at sea and imprisoned for 
two months at Gaeta. He settled at Lugano, 
but died at Pisa, 10th March 1872. Utopian 
idealist, political dreamer, apostle of the demo- 
cratic evangel, and restless conspirator, Mazzini 
was also a man of great organising power ; 
thoroughly sincere and disinterested, he felt only 
impatience and scorn of moderates and oppor- 
tunists. It was inevitable that he and Cavour 
should dislike and distrust one another. Yet it 
was Mazzini who prepared the soil and sowed 
the seed of Italian unity, Garibaldi who did most 
of the harvesting, and Cavour who entered into 
their labours. Mazzini’s writings are mostly 
political. On the Duties of Man contains a noble 
outline of ethical theory ; Thoughts upon Democracy 
in Europe is a discussion of economics and social- 
ism. See the collected edition of his Scritti, Editi 
td Inediti (1G vols. 1SG1) ; the English Life and 
Writings (G vols. 1864-70; new ed. 1890-91); the 
Selected Essays (edited by Clarke, 1887) ; the selec- 
tions by 9tubbs (1891) ; Memoir by Venturi (1874) ; 
Marriott's Makers of Modern Italy (1889); the 
Life by Bolton King (1902) ; and works by Rud- 
man (1922), Hinkley (1924). [Mat- zee! nee.] 

Mead, Richard, M.D., F.R.S. (1673-1754), a 
London physician, a Whig, a man of many friends. 
See Memoirs by Maty (1755) and Gosse’s Eighteenth 
Centui'y Vignettes (3d ser. 1896). 

Meade, George Gordon (1815-72), American 
general, born at Cadiz in Spain, where his father 
was a merchant, graduated at West Point in 1835, 
served against the Seminoles and in the Mexican 
war, but was mostly employed on surveys and in 
lighthouse-building. In 1861 he distinguished 
himself at Antietam and Fredericksburg, and in 
1863 he commanded the Army of the Potomac 
and defeated Lee at Gettysburg. 

Meadows-Taylor. See Taylor. 

Meagher, Thomas Francis, Irish patriot, was 
born in Waterford, 3d August 1823, son of a 
wealthy merchant and M.P. Partly educated at 
Stonyhurst, he became a prominent member of 
the Young Ireland party, and in 1848 was sen- 
tenced to death, but transported for life to Van 
Diemen’s Land instead. He made his escape in 
1852, studied law in the United States, in 18G1 
organised the ‘ Irish brigade * for the Federals, 
and distinguished himself at Richmond, Bull 
Run, Fredericksburg, and Antietam. While sec- 
retary of Montana territory, and keeping the 


Indians in check, he was drowned in the Mis 
souri, 1st July 18G7. [Mah-er or Mar.] 

Medhurst, George (1759-1S27), an engineer at 
Battle Bridge, born at Shoreham, in 1810 first 
suggested the pneumatic despatch. 

Med'ici, a Florentine family which attained to 
sovereign power in the 15th century, having ac- 
quired wealth by commerce (not as apothecaries). 
From the 13th century the Medici took part iii 
the government of the republic ; but it was 
Giovanni (born 1300) who amassed the immense 
fortune and gained the influence to which 
his sons Cosimo and Lorenzo succeeded. With 
Cosimo (1389-1464), surnamed ‘Pater Patrhe,* 
began the glorious epoch of the family ; while 
from Lorenzo was descended the branch which 
in the 16th century obtained absolute rule over 
Tuscany. Cosimo procured for Florence(nominally 
still republican) security abroad and peace from 
civil dissensions. He employed his wealth in en- 
couraging art and literature. He made Florence 
the centre of the revival of learning, and enriched 
her with splendid buildings and great libraries. 
His feeble son Pietro I. was assisted by the pre- 
cocious talents of his own son Lorenzo (144S-92), 
called ‘the magnificent.’ On his father’s death 
(1469) Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano were re- 
cognised as ‘principi dello stato.’ The growing 
power of the Medici had roused much envy ; and 
in 1478 the malcontents, headed by the Pazzi and 
in league with the pope, Sixtus IV., formed a 
plot to overthrow them. Giuliano fell a victim to 
the assassins; Lorenzo increased his popularity 
by the courage and judgment that he showed 
in this crisis. He was just in his government, 
magnanimous to his enemies, a munificent patron 
of art and literature, a man of wide culture, a 
distinguished lyric poet, and one of the most 
zealous promoters of the art of printing. Yet he 
sapped the existing forms of government, and by 
seeking only the advancement of his family, left 
Florence a ready prey to her enemies. Lorenzo 
had three sons, Pietro, Giuliano, and Giovanni. 
His eldest son, Pietro II. (1471-1503), allied him- 
self with the king of Naples against Lodovico 
Sforza of Milan ; and when the latter in 1492 called 
to his aid Charles VIII. of France, Pietro sur- 
rendered Pisa and Leghorn to the French. Tha 
magistrates and people, incensed at his cowardice, 
drove him from Florence and declared the Medici 
traitors and rebels. All efforts of the Medici to 
regain their power were vain until in 1512 a 
Spanish papal army invaded Tuscany, Prato 
was taken and sacked, and the Florentines, help- 
less and terrified, recalled the Medici, headed 
by Giuliano II. (1478-1516). In 1513 the eleva- 
tion of Giovanni de’ Medici to the papal chair 
as Leo X. (q.v.) completed the restoration 
of the family to all their former splendour 
and reduced Florence to a papal dependency. 
Giuliano II. surrendered the government to 
Lorenzo II. (1492-1519), son of Pietro II., who, 
feeble, arrogant, and licentious, left only one 
legitimatechild,adaughter, Catharine (q.v.), after- 
wards wife of Henry II. of France. The power 
now passed into the hands of Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, a natural son of the first Giuliano, who 
was created pope in 1523 as Clement VII. During 
the invasion of Italy by the Emperor Charles V. 
Florence rebelled against the regents imposed on 
her by the pope, and expelled them and Ales- 
sandro, illegitimate son of Lorenzo II. ; but 
after a famous siege of ten months surrendered 
(August 1530), when Alessandro was proclaimed 
hereditary duke. After a reign of unparal- 
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teled license and tyranny he was assassinated In 
1537 by his cousin Lorenzino, a descendant of 
Lorenzo, brother of Cosimo ‘ Pater Patriae/ To 
this younger branch belonged also the next ruler 
of Florence, Cosimo I. (1519-74), son of the famous 
captain of free-lances, Giovanni. Cosimo, some- 
times called the Great, possessed the astuteness 
of character, the love of art rnd literature of his 
greater predecessors, but was cruel and relentless 
in his enmities, though a just ruler ; he was grand- 
duke of Tuscany from 1570. His son and most of 
his successors were insignificant ; in the 17th 
century the race rapidly degenerated ; and, after 
several of its representatives had been mere 
puppets in the hands of Austria or Spain, the 
family became extinct at the death of Gian 
Gastone, the seventh grand-duke (1737), and his . 
only sister, the Electress Palatine (1743). See 
Roscoe’s works, and books by Reumont (trans. 
1876), Horsburgh (1908), J. Ross (1910), Rho(1926). 

Medina, Sir John Baptist (1659-1710), a por- 
trait-painter, born in Brussels of Spanish parent- 
age, in 1688 settled in Edinburgh. [Me-det'na.) 

Medwall, Henry (Jl. 1490), wrote Fulgens and 
Lucres, the earliest English secular play extant. 
See the edition by Boas and Reed (1926). 

Medwin, Thomas (1788-1869), author of Con- 
versations of Byron (1824), a memoir of his cousin 
Shelley (1833), &c. 

Megas'thenes, a Greek ambassador (306-298 
B.c.) at the Indian court of Sandrocottus or 
Chandra Gupta. Here he gathered materials for 
his Indica , from which Arrian, Strabo, &c. bor- 
rowed. The fragments were edited by Schwane- 
beck (1846) and Muller (1848). 

Mehemet All, better Mohammed *Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, an Albanian born at Kavala in 1769, 
became an officer of militia (and a tobacco-dealer), 
xnd was sent to Egypt with a Turkish-Al banian 
force on the French invasion in 1798. After the 
departure of the French he, at the head of his 
Albanians, supported the Egyptian rulers in their 
struggles with the Mamelukes, practically an 
independent military caste. Having become the 
chief power in Egypt, he in 1805 had himself 
proclaimed Viceroy by his Albanians, and was 
confirmed in this post by the Sultan. He secured 
for Egypt a galvanic prosperity by the merciless 
destruction of the Mamelukes, the formation of a 
regular army, the improvement of irrigation, and 
the introduction of the elements of European 
civilisation. In 1816 he reduced part of Arabia 
to his sway by the generalship of his adopted 
son Ibrahim : in 1820 he annexed Nubia and 
part of the Soudan ; and from 1821 to 1828 his 
troops, under Ibrahim, occupied various points 
in the Morea and Crete, to aid the Turks in their 
war with the insurgent Greeks. The Egyptian 
fleet was annihilated at Navarino, and Ibrahim 
remained in the Morea till forced to evacuate by 
the French in 1828. In 1831 Ibrahim began the 
conquest of Syria, and in 1832 totally routed the 
Ottoman army at Koniya, after which the Porte 
ceded Syria to Mehemet All on condition of 
tribute. War breaking out again, the victory of 
Nisib in 1839 might nave elevated him to the 
throne of Constantinople; but the quadruple 
alliance in 1840, the fall of Acre to the British, 
and the consequent evacuation of Syria com- 
pelled him to limit his ambition to the pashalik 
of Egypt. In 1848 he became imbecile, being suc- 
ceeded by Ibrahim, and he died 2d August 1849. 

Mdhul, Etienne Nicolas (1768-1817), operatio 
composer, born at Givet, studied in Paris, and in 


1795 became professor at the Conservatoire. See 
the Life of him by Pougin (1889). [. May-eel ] 

Meikle, Andrew (1719-1811), a millwright near 
Dunbar, invented the drum thrashing-machine. 

Meilhao, Henry (1831-97), playwright, born in 
Paris, from 1855 produced a long series of light 
comedies— some in conjunction with Hal6vy, and 
some well known through Offenbachs music. 
His chef-d’ceuvrt is Frou-Frou (1869). In 1888 he 
was elected to the Academy. [May-lakf.] 

Meinhold, Johann Wilhelm (1797-1851), born 
in the island of Usedom, and Lutheran pastor 
there and at Krummin and Rehwinkel, published 

poems and dramas, but is by . JJjS 

Amber Witch (trans. by Lady Duff Gprdon iM, 
and SuUmia the Sorceress (trans 1894). [Mlne-MUt.} 
Meissonler, Jean Louis Ernest, bom at Lyons. 
21st February 1813, came to Paris and studied 
art, and about 1833-84 was employed on designs 
for a Bible and other works. He made a mark 
in 1838 by his illustrations to Paul and Virginia. 
and the Chaumiere Indienne. In 1884 he began 
to contribute to the Salon with a water-colour 
and an oil-picture; in 1836 he exhibited the 
first of his ‘ Ches3-players/ It was followed by 
a long series of elaborate gen re -pictures, in which, 
with the most finished execution, he depicted the 
civil and military life of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. His ‘Napoleon I./ a small single- 
figure picture, Mr Ruskin sold in 1882 for £6090 ; 

‘ Friedland or 1807 * was bought in 1878 for 400,000 
francs. Not less fascinating are his simpler 
groups of students, artists, collectors, Ac. He 
also executed some striking portraits. He be- 
came a Commander of the Legion of Honour in 
1867, Grand Cross 1889, and a member of the 
Institute in 1861. He died 81st January 1891. 
In 1884 146 of bis works were exhibited at Paris. 
See French monographs by Claretie (1881), Lar- 
rouinet (1893), Gr6ard (trans. 1897), Formentin 
(1901). [Mayss-on-yay.] 

Mela, Pomponius, the first Latin writer who 
was strictly a geographer, was bom in 8. Spain, 
and lived under the Emperor Claudius. His 
work, an unsystematic compendium, is entitled 
De Situ Orbis. The text is very corrupt. See a 
Gennan work on him by Fink (1881). 

Melanohthon, Philip (Melanchtbon is a Greek 
rendering of Schwarzerd, ‘black earth'), re- 
former, was born, February 16, 1497, at Bretten 
in the Palatiuate (now in Baden), was educated 
at Heidelberg and Tubingen, and in 1618 was 
appointed professor of Greek at Wittenberg, 
where he soon became Luther's fellow-worker, 
invaluable alike for his great learning, bis 
Latinity, the sweetness of nis temper, and the 
habitual moderation of his views. In 1521 he 
published Loci Communes , the first great Pro- 
testant work on dogmatic theology. The Augs- 
burg Confession (1530) was composed by him. 
In 1541 he went to Worms, and soon after to 
Ratisbon. After Luther’s death, Melanohthon 
lost the confidence of some Protestants by peace- 
loving concessions to the Catholics ; whilst the 
zealous Lutherans were displeased at his ap- 
proximation to the doctrine of Calvin on the 
Lord's Supper. His conditional consent to the 
introduction of the stringent Augsbnrg Interim 

‘ controversies. He 
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correspondence, Ac., were edited by Bietschneider 
and Bindseil in Corpus Reformatorum (28 vols. 
1884-60). See English Lives by Cox (1817), Ledder- 
hose (1855), Schaff (1887), Bailey Saunders (1897), 
G. Wilson (1897), Richard (1898); German byMat- 
thes, Nitzsch, Schmidt.Hartfelder, Ellinger(1902). 

Melba, Nellie (c. 1861-1931), nte Mitchell, 
G.B.E. 1927, prima donna, born at Melbourne, ap- 
peared at Covent Garden 18S8, took farewell 1926. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount, born in 
London, 15th March 1779, and educated at Eton, 
Trinity, Cambridge, and Glasgow, became Whig 
M.P. for Leominster in 1805, but accepted in 1827 
the chief-secretaryship of Ireland in Canning’s 
government, and retained it under Goderich and 
Wellington. Succeeding as second Viscount (1828), 
he returned to the Whigs, became Home Secretary 
in 1830, for a few months of 1834 was premier, and, 
premier again in 1835, was still in office at the 
accession of Queen Victoria (1837), when he showed 
remarkable tact in introducing her to her duties. 
In 1841 he once more passed the seals of office to 
Sir Robert Peel, and thenceforward took little 
part in public affairs. He died Nov. 24, 184S. His 
wife (1785-1828), a daughter of the Earl of Bess- 
borough, attained some celebrity as a novel- 
writer under the title of Lady Caroline Lamb, 
besides notoriety from her nine months’ devotion 
(1812-13) to Lord Byron. The charge brought 
against Melbourne in 1836 of seducing the Hon. 
Mrs Norton (q.v.) was thrown out at once. See 
Lives by Torrens (1878) and Dunckley (1880; new 
ed. 1906), and his Papers, edited by Sanders (1889). 

Melohett. See Mond. 

Meloombe, Lord. See Dodi noton. 

Meleager, author of 128 exquisite epigrams, 
fee., in the Greek Anthology, flourished 80 r.c. at 
Gaaara in Palestine. See Headlam’s translation 
of fifty of his poems (1S91), with French and Ger- 
man works by Ouvr6 (1894) and Radinger (1896). 

Mellon, Harriot (c. 1777-1837), actress, born in 
London, came out at Drury Lane in 1795. In 1815 
she married her elderly protector, Thomas Coutts 
(q.v.), who left her all his money, in 1827 the 
Duke of St Albans. See book by Pearce (1915). 

Melville, Andrew, born 1st August 1545, at 
Baldowie, Montrose, and educated at St Andrews 
and Paris, in 1566 became regent in the college at 
Poitiers, and in 1568, through Beza’s influence, 
professor at Geneva. On his return to Scotland 
(1574) he rendered eminent service as Principal 
of the college of Glasgow. He had a very impor- 
tant share in drawing up that charter of the 
Presbyterian polity, the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. Chosen Principal of St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews (1580), besides lecturing on theology, he 
taught Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. In 1582 he 
preached boldly against absolute authority before 
the General Assembly; in 1584 was summoned 
before the Privy-council on account of a sermon 
at St Andrews ; and to escape imprisonment 
removed to London, resuming work after an 
absence of nearly two years. He was repeatedly 
moderator of the General Assembly. In 1596 he 
headed a! deputation to ‘ remonstrate * with James 
VI. ; and in 1606, with seven other ministers, 
was called to England to confer with him. 
Having ridiculed the service in the Chapel Royal 
in a Latin epigram, he was summoned before the 
English Privy-council, and sent to the Tower, 
where he lay for more than four years. In 1611 
he was released on the solicitation of the Duke 
of Bouillon, who wanted his services as a pro- 
fessor in his university at Sedan. He died about 
1622. See the Life by M'Crie (2 vols. 1819).— His 

21 * 


nephew, James Melville (1556-1614), became 
successively regent or tutor in the college of 
Glasgow, professor of Oriental Languages at St 
Andrews, and minister in 1586 of Kiliemiy Fife 
whence he was ejected in 1606. He is best remem' 
bered ior his Diary, edited for the Bannatyne 
Club (1829) and the Wodrow Society ( 1842 ). 

Melville, Herman (1819-91), born in New York 
city became a sailor, but in 1842 deserted from 
a whaling-ship at the Marquesas Islands, where 
lor four months lie was t lie prisoner of a savage 
tribe m the Typee Valley. His Typee (1846) and 
Omoo (1847) record his adventures ; his Moby 
Dick or 1 he II halt (1852) is a great sea story. 
8ee his I VorTcs (12 vols. 1922) and studies by 
W eaver (1922), Mumford (1929). 


Melville, Sir James, of Ilalhill (1535-1617), 
went to France as page to the young Queen 
Mary, and subsequently undertook missions to 
the courts of England and the Palatinate. See 
his interesting Memoirs (Bannatyne Club, 1S27). 

Melville, Lord. See Dundas. 

Melville, Whyte-. See Whyte-Melville. 

Memlinc, or Memlino, Hans (c. 1440-94), 
Flemish religious painter, was born at Mainz 
of Dutch parents, and lived mostly at Bruges 
See Lives by Weale (1901) and Miehiels (French, 
1883) ; also the Art Journal for 1885. 


Menage, Giles (1613-92), born at Angers, gave 
up the bar for the church, but chiefly spent his 
time m literary pursuits. He founded, in opposi- 
tion to the Academy, a salon, the Mercuriales 
which gained him European fame and Mobile's 
ridicule as Vadius in Femmes Savantcs. Ills Die - 
tionnaire Etymologiqve de la Langue Evancaist 
(1650; best ed. 1750) and his Origini della Lingua 
Italiana (1669) are erudite but fanciful. See Life 
by Baret (1859). [May-na 2 h\] 

Menander (342-291 b.c.), the greatest Greek 
poet of the New Comedy, was born at Athens, and 
was drowned at the Pirauis. II is comedies were 
more successful with cultured than with popular 
audiences; but Quintilian praised him without 
reserve, and Terence imitated him closely. Only 
a few fragments of his work were known till 1906 
when Lefebvre discovered in Egypt a papyrus 
containing 1328 lines from four different plays. 
See the discoverer's text (1907), and the English 
version and notes by ‘ Unus Multorum’ (1910). 

Menchikov. See Menschikoff. 

Mencius (Latin for Meno-t.se), a Chinese sage 
born in Shan-tung in 372 b.c., who founded a 
school on the model of that of his great prede- 
cessor Confucius. When forty years of a^e he 
led forth his disciples and travelled from one 
princely court to another for more than twenty 
years, seeking a ruler who would put into practice 
his system of social and political order. But, 
finding none, he again withdrew into retirement, 
and died in 289 b.c. After his death his dis- 
ciples collected his conversations and exhorta- 
tions, and published them as the Book of Meng-tse. 
The aim of his teaching was practical : how men, 
especially rulers, shall best regulate their conduct. 
The philosophic root of his system is belief in 
the ethical goodness of man’s nature. From this 
root grow the cardinal virtues of benevolence, 
righteousness, moral wisdom, and propriety of 
conduct. It should be the aim of the individual 
to perfect himself by practising these virtues in 
all the relations of his social and political life. 
In his liberal and enlightened system of political 
economy, he advocated freedom of trade, the 
deposition of unworthy rulers, division of labour, 
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inspection of work by government, maintenance 
of good roads and bridges, poor-laws, education, 
and the abolition of war. See Legge’s Life (1875). 

Mendel, Grkoor Johann (1822-84), was bom, 
son of a peasant proprietor, near Odrau in Austrian 
Silesia. Entering an Augustinian cloister in 
Briinn, he was ordained a priest in 1847. After 
studying science at Vienna (1851-53) he returned 
to Briinn, and in 1868 became abbot there. Mean- 
while he had been pursuing remarkable researches 
on hybridity in plants, and eventually established 
the principles of heredity which made his name 
famous. The importance of his work was, how- 
ever, overlooked during his lifetime. See works 
by Bateson (1913) and litis (trans. 1932). 

MendeleSff, Dmitri Ivanovitoh (1834-1907), 
Russian chemist, born at Tobolsk, professor of 
Chemistry at St Petersburg from 1866, formulated 
the periodio law, and made other important con- 
tributions to chemistry. See his Principles of 
Chemistry 

Mendelssohn, Moses, philosopher, was born 
at Dessau, Cth September 1729. His father, 
whose name was Mendel, was a Jewish school- 
master and scribe. In spite of poverty he went 
to Berlin at thirteen, and devoted himself to 
Latin, modern languages, and philosophy ; and 
at last became the partner of a rich silk manu- 
facturer. He died 4th January 1786. He was 
a diligent student of Locke, Hhaftesbury, and 
Pope ; and as a zealous defender of enlightened 
Monotheism, was an apostle of Deism, a d the 
prototype of Lessing's Nathan. His principal 
works are on Pope as a philosopher (conjointly 
with Lessing, 1755), on the Sensations (1755), on 
Evidence in Metaphysics (1763); Phcedon (1767), 
a Platonic dialogue on the immortality of the 
soul ; Jerusalem (1783), a defence of Judaism ; 
and Morgenstunden , essays against Pantheism and 
Bpinozism. See Life by Kayserling (2d ed. 1887). 

Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, Felix, composer, 
was born at Hamburg, 3d February 1809. His 
father was Abraham, the second son of Moses 
Mendelssohn, and founder of an eminent Berlin 
banking firm (first at Hamburg), who resolved to 
bring up his children as Protestant Christians, 
and added the name of Bartholdy to that of 
Mendelssohn. As a child Felix was carefully 
educated, especially in music ; at ten he made 
his first public appearance, playing the piano- 
forte part in a trio at a concert in Berlin. With 
1820 began that period of prolific production 
which lasted almost till his death. At the same 
time he entered upon a ceaseless round of social 
aiety and activity. Within the next few years 
e formed the acquaintance of Goethe, Weber, 
and Mosclieles, and had composed his Symphony 
in C minor and the B minor Quartet. The 
August of 1825 saw the completion of his opera, 
Camacho's Wedding . With the Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture (1826) Mendelssohn may be said 
to have attained his musical majority. Out of 
humour with the musical world of Berlin, he 
resolved to travel. He arrived in London in 
April 1829, and conducted his Symphony in C 
minor at a concert of the Philharmonic Society. 

A tour through Scotland in the summer in- 
spired him with the Hebrides overture and the 
Scotch Symphony. Next year he visited Munich, 
Vienna, Venice, and Rome, and by Paris he 
returned to London in 1832. Thence he went 
back to Berlin. His success in conducting the 
Lower Rhine festival at Dtlsseldorf in 1888 led 
to his being offered the entire direction of the 
music for three years. But his stay at Dttssel* 


dorf was full of responsibilities and worries, 
and in 1835 he left to conduct the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipzig. At Birmingham in 1837 he 
conducted his St Paid , first heard at Dttsseldorf 
the previous year. September 1840 found him 
again at Birmingham conducting the Lobgesang. 
The king of Prussia requested him to assist in 
the foundation of an Academy of Arts, and, 
though loth to leave, he removed to Berlin in 
1841. In 1843 the new music-school at Leipzig 
was opened for him, with Schumann and David 
among his associates. He was in London in 1844; 
and on August 26, 1846, produced his Elijah 
at Birmingham. But hard work was now be- 
ginning to tell on him, for, although his Berlin 
duties and his position as chief of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium entailed constant labour and 
anxiety, he persisted in carrying out all his 
engagements. He had scarcely returned from 
his tenth and last visit to England, in May 1847, 
when the news of his sister Fanny’s death 
reached him. Periods of illness and depression 
followed rapidly ; and on November 4, 1847, he 
expired at Leipzig. He was buried at Berlin. 
Mendelssohn was eminent both as pianist and 
organist, especially in his rendering of the works 
of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. He moreovei 
possessed a remarkable facility of improvisation 
and a talent for landscape-drawing. His music 
rarely if ever reaches the innermost depths of 
passion and feeling; but though lacking the 
profounder beauties and more pathetic qualities, 
lias always the power to imbue us with his own 
spirit of habitual cheerfulness. See several colleo* 
tions of Mendelssohn's Letters (1861, 1808, 1893- 
94) ; Lives by Benedict (1850), Moscheles (1873 ; 
trans. by Coleridge), Lampadius (1886), ana 
Reissmann (3d ed. 1892); Reminiscences bz 
Devrient (3d ed. 1891), Hiller (2d ed. 1878), 
Horsley (1873), and Marx (1865) ; and Hensel, Die 
Familie Mendelssohn (new ed. 1929 ; trans. 1882). 

Mendds, Catulle (1841-1909), born at Bor- 
deaux of Jewish parentage, passed from the Par- 
nassians to the Romantics, and wrote poems, 
romances, dramas, and libretti, as well as jour, 
nalistic articles and criticisms. 

Mendoza, an illustrious family of Basque 
origin, one of whose members, Ifiigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, created Marquis of Santillana by John 
II. of Castile in 1445 for his services on the field, 
was a wise statesman, a sturdy patriot, and 
an admired poet. He further left an excellent 
account of the Provencal, Catalan, and Valencian 
poets, and was the first of folk-lorists, a collector of 
popular proverbs ‘ such as the old women repeat 
over the fire.* The most famous of his six sons 
was Pedro, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, the 
trusted prime-minister of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
—The marquis’s great-grandson, Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1503-75), to whom Charles V. 
entrusted the conduct of his Italian policy and 
the representation of his views at the Council of 
Trent, inherited his gifts as a statesman and man 
of letters. He did conspicuous service in grafting 
Italian poetry on the Spanish stem ; and his War 
of Granada, a history of the re volt of the Moriscoes 
in 1568-70 against Philip II., is a masterpiece of 
Spanish prose. Greater glory yet would surround 
his name if his right to the little tale of Lazarillc 
de Tormes could be clearly made out. 

Mendoza, Daniel (1764-1886), Jewish prize- 
fighter, was bom and died in London. 

Mentades Pidal, Ram6n, Spanish Romance 
philologist and critic, born at Coraha In 1869. 
became professor at Madrid 1899. 
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Mentadez y Pelayo, Makcelino (1856-191 <>) 

Spanish litterateur published Historia de las ideas 
esUticas en Espaila (1883-91), besides anthol 
ogles, &c. [May-nayn dayth ee pay-la' yo 1 

Menger, Karl (1840-1921), a founder of the 
‘Austrian school of economics, was a native of 
Galicia, and from 1873 professor in Vienna f 

Mengs, Anton Raphael (1728-79) artist 
bom, the son of a Danish artist, at Aussig ?n 
Bohemia. Having eventually settled at Home 

0l l C ’ “ a 7 Ied » and tooted a school 
of painting. In Spain (1761-70 and 1773-76) he 
did some of his best work. 

Meng-tse. See Mencius. 

Menier, Emit Justin (1826-81), French 

* l »»“" ■> SS 

actress, born near New Orleans, appeared as 
Mazeppa with immense success in London (1864) 
and elsewhere. She had many husbands (Heenan, 
the Benicia Boy/ illegally as she discovered), 

literary friends. Her posthumous 
poems, Infelicia , were dedicated to Dickens. 

Menschikoff, Alexander Danilovitch, Rus- 

Li?in KiL e C L*i nars . hal a, \ (1 statesman, was born of 

? ntage *i at Moscow » about 1060 or 
ten,lg tlle A ar,uy » distinguished him- 

self at the siege of Azov, and afterwards ac- 
companied Peter the Great in his travels to 
Holland and England. Durin" the war w m» 
Sweden (1702-13) he played an invportant part at 
P^wa-Peter made him a field-marshal the?e 

Riga, Stettin &c. At the capture of Marien- 
burg the girl who became Catharine I. fell into 
Menschikoff s hands, and was through him intro- 
duced to the tsar. Towards the end of Peter’s 
reign Menschikoff lost favour owing to extortions 
and suspected duplicities. But when Peter died 
he secured the succession of Catharine, and during 
her reign and that of her young successor, Peter 
[I., he governed Russia with almost absolute 
yuthouty. He was about to marry his daughter 

the joying tsar when the jealousy of the old 
nobility led to his banishment to Siberia and 
the confiscation of his immense estates. He 
died 2d November 1729. —His great-grandson, 
Alexander Sergeievitch (1789-1869), rose to 
the rank of general in the campaigns of 1812-15 
was severely wounded at Varna in the Turkish 
campaign of 1828, and was made head of the 
Russian navy. His overbearing behaviour as am- 
bassador at Constantinople brought about the 
Crimean war, when he commanded at Alma and 
Inkermann, and defended Sebastopol, but in 1S55 
was recalled because of illness. Till his death he 
was a prominent member of the old Russian party. 

Menteith, Sir John de, the captor in 1305 of 
Wallace (q.v.), rejoined the national party. 

Menzel, Adolf (1815-1905), painter, illus- 
trator, and engraver, born at Breslau, is every- 
where known for his drawings illustrating the 
times of Frederick the Great and William I. His 
80th birthday was publicly celebrated in 1895. 
See works by Wessely (1873), Jordan and Dohme 
(1890-95), Sondermann (1895), and Jordan (1905). 

Menzel, Wolfgang (1798-1873), born at Walden- 
burg in Silesia, studied at Jena and Bonn, was 
for four years schoolmaster at Aarau in Switzer- 
land, but from 1825 lived mainly in Stuttgart. 
He edited magazines, and wrote poems, romances, 
histories, literary criticism, and polemics. His 
chief works were histories of Germany (1825; 
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fs-im tl rw' 1848) ’ German ^mature (1827- trans 
1 840), German poetry (1858), Europe ml?-; 

and the world ( 1 G vols jp e 085^—5/), 

graphical Denkwurdigkeiten (1876) ’ He attacked 
both rationalists and radicals. [iVenfse/. j 11 k * d 

near^RochSterlstudiedat 

MU I,is deatl ‘ : 

Mercadante, Saverio (1797-1870) aNeanniib., 

wsBtaAp 1 ® 

niaaer, of German extraction, who lived 1512-94. 

at M pomSiu G th° E i“^^ V , eIlst and P° et - bo™ 

r «!ir? mouth » 12th February 1828, and made 

wallS? t iii a r*5f l if nC * T a I ! 0et with ‘ Chillian- 
„ la ', ,n ( hankers s Journal for July 1849. This 

was followed n, 1851 by a little volume of Poem 

and in i8j5 by ’l he Shaving of Shagpat , a highly 

original burlesque of the Eastern story. Farina: 

/C C £ lo 9 ne < 1857 ), Parodies German 
romance. Of the greater works 'Hie Ordeal oj 

Richard Feverel (1859) is a tragic romance, deal- 
ing with the larger problems of education. Evan 
Harrington ( 1 SGI ) is an amusing novel of social 
ambitions. Modern Love , and Poems of the Eng. 
lish Roadside, with Poems and Ballads (1862), tell 
tlieir story in a somewhat dark and fragmentary 
manner, but with great truth of observation and 
strength of pathos. Emilia in England (1864 • 
in 1886 renamed Sandra Belloni ) is continued’ 
in Vittoria (1S66), the scene of which is laid in 

m^ dl i5 ing . the risil,g of 1848 ‘ 1,1 18(55 appeared 

/f/r^n/w mUl ^» a 7 trage , dy ; tl,e romantic Adven- 
lures of Hamj Lichmond followed in 1871. Beau . 

is i )erha l ,s the most perfectly 
constructed of all the series. The Egoist (1879) is 

a searching and remorseless study of a single 

°i rel,Ue<1 Se,f i shness - The T) ^dic Comedians 
( 1881 ) is a somewhat close rendering of the 

Countess Racowitza’s painful story of Lassalle’s 
end. Diana of the Crossways (1885), the Hon. 
^\ olton her prototype, is by general con- 
sent the most charming of Meredith’s novels. 
Three small volumes of verse were entitled Poems 
and Lyras of the Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads and 

nlZt ° f n m9 \ C LtfC ri :i887) ’ ancl A R«**ing of Earth 
(1888). One of our Conquerors (1891), Lord Ormont 

'imta (1894), and The Amazing Marriage 

(1895) deal more or less directly with the great 
problems of politics, sociology, and ethics. An 
early unfin, shed novel, Celt and Saxon, appeared 
m 1910. If the great public is neglectful, critics 
ia»k Meredith as the foremost novelist of his 
day one of the most invigorating and stimulative 
thinkers of his generation ; ‘ his most resolute par- 
tisans are those of his own household— journal, 
ists, poets, and novelists.’ Among the elements 
of his power are his wide, accurate, and sym- 
pathetic observation of nature and of life, his 
inventive resource, his analytic and synthetic 
power, and his singular mastery of words. His 
descriptions of scenery are varied, vivid, and 
poetical, his delineations of phases of feeling those 
of a master. Among the ‘ defects of his qualities * 
are a certain intricacy of plot, a love for elliptical 
statement and unexplained allusion, a frequent 
over-elaboration of style, and a strained wit that 
fatigues rather than exhilarates. Meredith, who 
was for thirty years literary reader to Chapman & 
Hall, died 18th May 1909. His verse is remarkable 
rather for its revelation of beauty in nature and 
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life, its imaginative suggestion, than for its sim- 
plicity or melody. See books by Trevelyan (1906, 
1912), Crees (1918), Ellis, Lady Butcher (1919), 
Galland (Paris, 1923), Priestley (1926), Mrs Sturge 
Gretton (1926), Bencourt(1929) ; his Letters (191 2). 

Meredith, Owen. See Lytton. 


Merezhkowsky, Dmitri Sergeyevich (1865- 
1941), Russian novelist, critic, and poet, bom at 
Petersburg, wrote a trilogy, Christ and Antichrist 
( The Death of the Gods , The Forerunner , Peter and 
Alexis ), books on Tolstoy, Ibsen, Montaigne, &c. 
— His wife, Zinaida Nikolayevna Hippius, born 
in 1870, is also a poet, novelist, and critic. 


Mdrlmde, Prosper (1803-70), born at Paris, 
son of a painter, studied law, visited Spain in 
1830, and held posts under the ministries of 
Marine, Commerce, and the Interior. Admitted 
to the Academy in 1844, he became a senator in 
1853, His last years were clouded by ill-health 
and melancholy, and the downfall of the empire 
hastened his death, at Cannes. He began his 
career as a writer at twenty-two by plays pro- 
fessedly from the Spanish, followed by a pretended 
translation of Illyrian folk-songs. His more im- 
portant works embrace novels and short stories, 
archaeological and historical dissertations, and 
travels, all of which display exact learning, 
keen observation, strong intellectual grasp, real 
humour, and an exquisite style. Of his twenty 
tales, some are among the rarest masterpieces : 
Coloniba, Mateo Falcone , Carmen , La Vbxus d'Ille t 
Lokis, Arskne Guillot, La Chambre Bleue , and 
L'Abbe Aubain. His letters include the famous 
Lettres a une Inconnue (1873), the Lettres h une 
autre Inconnue (1875), and the Letters to Patiizzi 
(1881). See works by D’Haussonville (1888), Filon 
(1894-98), Pinvert (1906, 1911), Trahard (1925), 
Johnstone (1926). [ May-ree-may .] 

Merlvale, John Herman (1779-1844), trans- 
lator, was born at Exeter, educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, called to the bar in 1805, 
and in 1831 made a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
He contributed to Bland’s Greek Anthology (1813), 
brought out a second edition in 1833, and pub- 
lished Poems Original and Translated (1841) and 
Minor Poems of Schiller (1844). — Charles, his son, 
born in 1808, and educated at Harrow, Hailey* 
bury, and St John’s College, Cambridge, took his 
degree in 1830, and became fellow and tutor. 
Successively Hulsean lecturer (1861), Boyle 
lecturer (1864), and rector of Lawford, he was 
appointed Dean of Ely iu 1869, and died 26th 
Dec. 1893. His eloquent Fall of the Roman Re - 
public (1853) and History of the Romans under the 
Empire (7 vols. 1850-62) are both over-kind to 
imperialism. Later books are a General History 
of Rome (1875), Early Church History (1879), and 
Pagan and Christian Society (1880). See Auto- 
biography and Letters (priv. printed, 1898).— 
Another son, Herman, (1806-74), educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, Oxford, held the chair of 
Political Economy at Oxford, and various under- 
secretaryships. — His son, Herman Charles 
(1839-1906), wrote some successful plays, a novel, 
and poems. See his autobiography (1902). 


Merle D'Aubignd. See D'Aubign£. 


Merlin, an ancient British prophet and magi- 
cian, supposed to have flourished during the de- 
cline of the native British power in its contest 
with the Saxons, and a hero of Arthurian ro- 
mance. There may have been two real Merlins 
—a 5th-century Welsh Merlin and a Caledonian 
6th- century duplicate. 

Merrick (orig. Miller), Leonard (1864-1080), 


novelist, b. in London, issued a collected edition 
in 1018, with introductions by notable writers. 

Merrill, Stoart (1863-1915), French symbolist 
poet, born at Hempstead, Long Island, New York, 
lived mostly in France. 

Merriman, Henry Seton (Hugh Stowell 
Scott ; 1862-1903), wrote The Sowers (1896), The 
Velvet Glove (1901), and many other novels. 

Merriman, John Xavier (1841-1926), born at 
Street, Somerset, went early to South Africa— 
his father was Bishop of Grahamstown — was a 
member of various Cape ministries from 1875, 
and premier (South African party) 1908-10. 

Mersenne, Marin (1588-1648), a friend of Des- 
cartes, took the habit of a Minim Friar in 1611, 
and spent his life in study, teaching in convent- 
schools, and travel. He was a profound mathe- 
matician and musician, and stoutly defended the 
orthodoxy of the Cartesian philosophy. 

Merton, Walter de (d. 1277), founder in 1264- 
74 of Merton College, Oxford, the first English 
college, was probably born at Merton in Surrey, 
and was Bishop of Rochester from 1274. 

Meryon, Charles (1821-68), etcher, was born 
in Paris, the son of an Englishman. After serv- 
ing for a short time as a naval officer, he worked 
in poverty in Paris, and is known by his sombre 
and imaginative etchings of Paris streets and 
buildings. He was colour-blind, and became 
insane. See monographs by Burty (1879), Wed- 
more (new ed. 1892), and Delteil (trans. 1928). 

Mesdag, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), marine 
painter, born at Groningen, settled at the Hague 
See monograph by Zilcken (trans. 1896). 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton or Franz, foundei 
of mesmerism, born near Constance, 23d May 1784, 
and bred for the priesthood, studied medicine at 
Vienna, and about 1772 took up the opinion that 
there exists a power which he called animal mag- 
netism. In 1778 he went to Paris, where he created 
a sensation. He refused 20,000 livres for his secret; 
but in 1785 a learned commission reporting un- 
favourably, he retired into obscurity in Switzer- 
land. He died 5th March 1815. See book by 
Graham (1890). 

Messager, Andr£ Charles Prosper (1853- 
1929), French composer, born at Montlugon. 

Messallna, Valeria, the wife of the emperor 
Claudius, a woman infamous for avarice, lust, and 
cruelty. Among her victims were the daughters 
of Germanicus and Drusus, Valerius Asiaticus, 
and her confederate Polybius. In the emperor's 
absence she publicly married one of her favourites. 
The emperor at last had her executed (48 a.d.). 

MeStrovid. Ivan, Croat sculptor, born in 1888 
at Vrpolje (Slavonia), a peasant's son, kept sheep 
as a boy, was taught wood-carving by his father, 
was apprenticed to a marble-cutter at Spalato, ana 
studied sculpture at Vienna. He designed the Serb 
national temple for Kossovo. [MesJitro-vitch.) 


Metastasio. the Grecised name of Pietro Tra- 
passi, an Italian poet, who was born of humble 
parents at Rome, 6th January 1698. A preco- 
cious gift for improvising verses gained him a 
patron In Gravina, a lawyer, who educated him, 
and left him (1718) his fortune. At Naples after 
1722 Met&stasio wrote for the singer Bulgarini a 
series of opera-libretti, all on classical subjects, 
which were set to music by composers such as 
Pergolese, Scarlatti, Durante, and Paeslello, and 
sung by the greatest singers. In 1729 he was ap- 

E ointed court-poet to thevienna theatre, for which 
e wrote several of his best pieces. His reputation 
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stood high throughout Europe, but from 1625 to 
1865 his name, as of a recreant to the national 
cause, was anathema in Italy. He died in Vienna 
12th April 1782, having for nearly forty years 
suffered from ‘mental and moral ennui.’ See his 
Letters, edited by Carducci (1SS3) ; Vernon Lee’s 
Studies (2d ed. 1886) ; and Lives by Burney (Loud. 
1796), Mussafia (1882), and Falconi (1883). 

Metaxas, Joannes (1871-1941). was prime 
minister and dictator in Greece 1936-40. 

Metcalf, John (1717-1810), ‘ Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough.’ lost his eyesight at six. but. tall 
and vigorous, fought at Falkirk and Culloden. 
smuggled, drove a stage-coach, and from 1765* 
took to road-making with great success. 

Metcalfe, Charles Theophilus, Lord <1785- 
1846). Indian and colonial administrator, bom at 
Calcutta, was made a peer in 1845. 

Metchnikoff, Elias (1845-1916), Russian natu- 
ralist, was born in Kharkoff govt., and in 1870 be- 
came professor at Odessa. The Nature of Man was 
translated in 1903. See Life by his widow (1921). 

Metellus, a plebeian family which rose to front 
rank in the Roman nobility. One member of it 
twice defeated Jugurtha (109 b.c.); another con- 
quered Crete (97 b.c.). 

Methodius. See Cyril. 

Methuen, Sir Paul (1672-1757), a diplomatist, 
ambassador to Portugal and Spain. 

Metsu, Gabriel (1630-67), born at Leyden, 
studied under Gerard Dow, and settled as painter 
of genre pictures at Amsterdam. 

Mettemich, Clemens Lothar Wenzel, 
Prince, diplomatist, nobly born at Coblenz, 15th 
1773, studied at Strasburg and Mainz, was 
attached to the Austrian embassy at the Hague, 
and at twenty-eight was Austrian minister ad 
Dresden, two years later at Berlin, and in 1805 
(after Austerlitz) at Paris. In 1807 he concluded 
the treaty of Fontainebleau ; in 1809 was ap- 
pointed Austrian foreign minister, and as such 
negotiated the marriage between Napoleon and 
Marie Louise. In 1812-13 he maintained at first 
a temporising policy, but at last declared war • 
the grand alliance was signed at Teplitz ; and 
Mettemich was made a prince of the empire 
He took a very prominent part in the Congress 
ef Vienna, rearranging a German confederation 
(while disfavouring German unity under Prus- 
sian influence), and guarding Austria’s interests 
in Italy. From 1815 he was the most active 
representative of reaction all over Europe, per- 
sistently striving to repress all popular and con- 
stitutional aspirations. As the main supporter of 
autocracy and police despotism at home and abroad 
he is largely responsible for the tension that led 
to the upheaval of 1848. The French Revolution 
of that year, which overturned fora time half the 
thrones of Europe, was felt at Vienna, and the 
government fell. Mettemich fled to England 
and in 1851 retired to his castle of Johannisberg 
on the Rhine. He died at Vienua 11th June 185^ 
A bnlhant d^lomatist, a man of iron nerve and 
will, though personally kindly, he had few deep 
convictions, no warm sympathies, and no deep 
insight into the lessons of history. See his not 
too trustworthy Autobiography (French, 1879-82 • 
Eng. trans. 1880-83), edited by his son, and 
works by Binder (1836), Gross-Hoffinger ( 1846 ), 
Schmidt-Weissenfels (1861), Beer (1877), Col 
Maiieson (1888), Mazade (Par. 1889), Demelitsch 
(voh i. 1898), Sandeman (1911), A. Cecil (1933). 

Mettrie. See Lamettrie. 

Meulen, Adam Franjois van per (1032-90), 


Flemish painter, born at Brussels, was in 1666 
appointed battle-painter to Louis XIV. (MeVLn ) 

Meimg, Jean de, or Jean Clopivti 10 *n 
1305), satirist, flourished at Paris under Philip 
the Fair. He translated many books into French 
and left a witty Testament. But his great work 
is his lengthy continuation of the Roman de Z 
Rose, which substituted for tender allegorisi," 
satirical pictures of actual life. [May-untf. ] ° 

Meursius Johannes or Jan de Meurs ( 157 '*- 
? fc Loozduinen near the Hague, became 
in lolO professor of History, and in 1611 of Greek 

-p besides 

ior>. ms son, Johannes (1613-54) wrote anti 
quartan works of value, but his name has oddlv 
been connected with the filthy Elegan linmZ 
Ixd j n ce ( p roba bl y by Chorier of Vienne, 1609-92) 
with which he had nothing to do. " 

__^? e y er ; Conrad Ferdinand (1825-98) Swiss 
E2L?“4 “ovelist was bon, at Zurich. His 

S nLmi! e S Jurg Jenatsch (1876) and Der 
188 °) have Passed through many editions 
as has his poem Huttens letzte Tage (1872) See a 
Menioir by Reitler (1885). [Mber.) * 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wiihftm »?o\ 

e s t m 0 « k. q. p j ■ . ^ tli s rote New 

fc 9 ° mmentaries (trans. 20vols. 1873-82) 
Meyer, Joseph (1796-1856), publisher was 

iworks fc ed?tVo5i a ^r SSUed mJ t ny important’serial 
• works, editions of German classics, the encyclo- 
paedia known as Konversations-lexikon historical 
libranes, &c. His business, the ‘ Bibliographical 

TTnHml te, t was m 1828 tran sferred from Gotha to 
Hildburghausen, in 1874 (by his son) to Leipzig. 

hn^n 6 T® r TT K ^ N ° < 1858 -1919), Celtic philologist, 
born in Hamburg, was professor of Old Irish at 

Liverpool (1895), of Celtic at Berlin ( 1911 ) 

of^K yer,L ?T HA ^ VON(1830 ' 05 )> cl,e 'nist, professor 
at Eberswalde, Carlsruhe, and (1876) Tubingen. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, operatic composer was 
born at Berlin, Septembers, 1791. Original^ 
Jakob Beer son of a Jewish banker, he adopted 
the name Meyer from a benefactor, and recoil- 
structed and Italianised the whole. At seven he 

fin 1 111 pub 10 Mozart’s D minor concerto, aud 
vi VaS received into the house of Abt 

at Darmstadt, where Weber was his fellow- 
pupu. His earlier works were unsuccessful, but 
in Vienna he obtained fame as a pianist. After 
tluee years study m Italy he produced operas in 
the new (Rossini s) style, which at once gained a 
cordial reception. From 1824 to 1831 he lived 
mostly in Berlin. He next applied himself to a 
minute study of French opera. The result of 
this was seen in the production at Paris in 1831 
of Robert le Diable (libretto by Scribe), whose 
totally new style secured unparalleled success 
over all Europe. It was followed in 1836 by 
the even more successful Huguenots. Appointed 
kapellmeister at Berlin, he wrote the opera Bin 
Fudlager in Schlesien. Le Prophete appeared at 
Paris in 1349, with fair success. His first comic 
opera, L’Etoile du Nord , carried the day in 1854, 
and was succeeded in 1859 by Dinorah. A 
musical drama, La Jeunesse de Goethe (words by 
Blaze de Bury), never saw the light. L'A/ricaine. 
m hand since 1838, was produced with triumphant 
success after his death at Paris, May 2, 1864. 
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Praised extravagantly by F6tis and others, Meyer- 
beer was severely condemned by Schumann and 
Wagner on the ground that, inspired by no 
deeply-rooted artistic principle, he made every- 
thing subsidiary to theatrical effect. His suc- 
cessive adoption of widely-different styles bears 
this out. But even opponents concede the 
ower and beauty of some of his pieces. See Lives 
y Mendel (Berl. 1868), Schuclit (Leip. 1869), 
and Bennett (Novello’s series). [Ml' er -hair.] 

Meynell, Alice (1850-1923), poet and essayist, 
wrote Preludes in girlhood, and published Col- 
lected Poems (1913), Selected Essays (1914). 

Meyrick, Sir Samuel Rush (1783-1848), an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, a great authority on armour, 
was born in London, and died at Goodrich Court, 
Ross, having been knighted in 1832. 

Mezzofanti, Giuseppe, (1774-1849), born at 
Bologna, was professor of Arabic there, but in 
1833 became Vatican librarian at Rome, and in 
1838 a cardinal. His reputation rested solely on 
his marvellous linguistic acquirements ; he spoke 
fifty-eight tongues. See Life by Russell (1857). 

Mlall, Edward (1809-81), apostle of disestab- 
lishment, born at Portsmouth, was an Indepen- 
dent minister at Ware and Leicester. In 1840 he 
founded the Nonconfomnist newspaper ; in 1844 
helped to establish the Liberation Society; and 
was M.P. for Rochdale 1852-67, for Bradford 
1869-74. See Life by A. Miall (1884). 

Micah, the sixth of the twelve minor prophets, 
was a native of Moresheth Gath in SW. Judah, 
and prophesied during the reigns of Jothain, 
Aliaz, and Hezekiah, being a younger contem- 
porary of Isaiah, Hosea, and Amos. On the book 
of Micah, see works by Caspari (1852) and Ryssel 
(1889), in German ; and Cheyne, in English (1882). 

Miohaelis, Johann David (1717-91), biblical 
scholar, was born at Halle, the son of a theologian, 
travelled in England and Holland, and became 
professor of Philosophy (1746) and in addition of 
Oriental Languages (1750) at Gottingen, where he 
helped to found the Gottingen Academy. A man 
of vast attainments, and of wide and lasting in- 
fluence, he was one of the first to study the 
biblical narratives as a part of oriental history. 
Of his many works, his Introduction to the New 
Testament was translated into English (1801 ; 4th 
ed. 1823), as was the Mosaic Law (1814). The 
Orientalische und exegetische Bibliothek appeared 
1775-91 ; other works were on Hebrew geography 
and in Hebrew and Syriac lexicography. See his 
Autobiography (1793). [Mee-kay-lis.] 

Michel, Francisque (1S09-87), antiquary, born 
at Lyous, from 1839 a professor at Bordeaux, 
earned a reputation by researches in Norman 
history, French chansons , argot, the Basques, the 
history of medieval commerce, and the byways 
of learning. Among his books were Histoire des 
Races Maudites (1847), Histoire des H6tellei'ies 
U854), Les Ecossais en France ct Les Frangais en 
icosse (1862), and A Critical Inquiry into the 
Scottish Language (Edin. 1882). [Mee-sheH'A 

Michel, Louise (1880-1905), a French Anarchist, 
long resident in London, was born at Vroncourt. 

Mlohelangelo (or Michael Angelo) was In 
full called Michelangelo Buonarroti, and was 
born March 0, 1475, the son of a poor gentleman 
of Florence, at that time mayor of Caprese and 
Chiusi in Tuscany. At school the boy’s best 
energies were devoted to drawing, though to his 
father's aristocratic prejudice art seemed a call- 
ing unworthy of a gentleman ; and at thirteen, 
resolute In his choice, he was bound apprentice 


to Ghirlandajo. By his master he was recom- 
mended to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and entered the 
school for which the ‘Magniflco’ had gathered 
together a priceless collection of antiques. 
Lorenzo soon gave the gifted student a room in 
his house and a seat at his table. In the ‘ Battle 
of the Centaurs ’ (a relief of this period) the clas- 
sical influence of Lorenzo’s garden is strikingly 
apparent, though the straining muscles and con- 
torted limbs, which mark the artist’s mature 
work, are already visible. A marvellous contrast 
to the ‘Centaurs’ is the ‘Madonna,’ conceived and 
executed in the spirit of Donatello, which, though 
not consciously antique, is far more classical. 
After Lorenzo’s death in 1492, Piero, his son and 
successor, is said to have treated the artist with 
scant courtesy ; and Michelangelo fled to Bologna 
for a time, but in 1495 he returned to Flor- 
ence, and produced a marble ‘Cupid,* Its 
purchaser, Cardinal San Giorgio, summoned the 
sculptor to Rome, and in 1496 Michelangelo 
arrived in the Eternal City. The influence of 
Rome and the antique is easily discernible in 
the ‘Bacchus,’ now in the National Museum 
at Florence. To the same period belongs the 
exquisite ‘Cupid’ of the South Kensington 
Museum. The ‘ Pieta ’ (1497), now in St Peter’s, 
shows a realism wholly at variance with the 
antique ideal. For four years the sculptor re- 
mained in Rome, and then returning to Florence, 
fashioned the ‘David* out of a colossal block 
of marble. ‘ David * is the Gothic treatment of 
a classic theme; in pose and composition there 
is a stately grandeur, a dignified solemnity. 
A second ‘David’ (this time of bronze) was 
commissioned and sent to France, where all 
trace of it is lost. The ‘Holy Family of the 
Tribune* and the ‘Manchester Madonna* in 
the National Gallery belong to the same time, 
and, like a cartoon (now lost) for a fresco never 
completed in the Great Hall of the Council, prove 
that Michelangelo had not wholly neglected the 
art of painting. His genius, however, was essen- 
tially plastic ; he had far more interest in form 
than in colour. In 1503 Julius II., succeeding 
to the pontificate, again summoned the painter- 
sculptor to Rome. Michelangelo could as little 
brook opposition as the pope, and their dealings 
were continually interrupted by bitter quarrels 
and recriminations. The pope commissioned the 
sculptor to design his tomb, and for forty years 
Michelangelo clung to the hope that he would 
yet complete the great monument ; but intrigue 
and spite were too strong for him. Other de- 
mands were continually made upon his energy, 
and the sublime statue of Moses is the best frag- 
ment that is left to us of the tomb of Julius. 
Bramante, if Vasari’s account be true, poisoned 
the pope’s mind against the sculptor; instead of 
being allowed to devote himself to the monu- 
ment, which he deemed the work of his life, he 
was ordered to decorate the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel with paintings. In vain he protested 
that sculpture was liis profession, in vain he 
urged Raphael’s higher qualifications for the 
task; the pope was obdurate, and in 1508-12 
Michelangelo achieved a masterpiece of decora- 
tive design. Almost superhuman invention, mira- 
culous variety of attitude and gesture, place this 
marvellous work among the greatest achieve- 
ments of human energy. No sooner had he 
finished his work in the Sistine Chapel than he 
returned with eagerness to the tomb. But in 
1518 Pope Julius II. died, and the cardinals! 
his executors, demanded a more modest design* 
Next, before the work could be undertaken Pope 
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Leo X., of the Medici family 
Michelangelo to rebuild the facade of the church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence and enrich it 3 
sculptured Ijgures. The master reluctantly 
plied, and set out for Carrara to quarry marhle • 

from 1514 to 1522 his artistic recoVd i/a blank' 

as the elaborate scheme was ultimately given 
up, though the sculptor, distracted by ever-new 
demands, remained in Florence. But in 150 a h, I 
danger of his native city forced him to the science 
of fortification, and when 111 1529 Florence was be- 
sieged Michelangelo was foremost in its defence 
After the surrender he completed the 11101111 '. 
ments to Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici whicli 
are among the greatest of his works, in 1533 
yet another compact was entered into concernin'' 
Pope Julius’s ill-fated sepulchre ; whereupon he 
was once again commissioned to adorn the Sis- 
tine Chapel with frescoes. After a delay of some 
years he began in 1537 to paint ‘The Last Judg- 
ment, which, finished at Christmas 1541, was the 
master’s last pictorial achievement. Next year 
he was appointed architect of St Peter’s and 
devoted himself to the work with loyalty until 
his death, on 18tli February 1564. Michelangelo 
is by far the most brilliant representative of the 
Italian Renaissance. He was not only supreme 
m the arts of sculpture and painting— in which 
grandeur and sublimity rather than beauty was 
his aim — but was learned in all the learning of 
his age, a poet of powerful individuality, an 
architect and military engineer. See the old 
Lives by Vasari and Condivi (1553); works by 
Springer (3d ed. 1895), Hermann Grimm (7th ed. 
1894; trans. 1897), Von Sclieffler (1892), Gabriel 
Thomas (1891), and J. A. Symonds (2 vols. 1892) ; 
also Milanesi's Lettere di Michelangelo (1873). The 
ymnets were Englished by J. A. Symonds in 1878. 

Michelet, Jules, historian, was born, a printer’s 
son, at Paris, 21st August 1798, lectured on 
history at the Ecole Normale, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 held a post at the Archives, and be- 
came assistant to Guizot at the Sorbonne, and 
tutor to the Princess Clementine. In 1838 he was 
elected to the Academy, and appointed professor 
of History at the College de France. Already 
he had made his name known by admirable 
handbooks, and had commenced his monumental 
Histoire de France (24 vols. 1833-67 ; new ed. 1879). 
Other works were Originesdu Droit Frangais( 1837)! 
Memoir es de Luther (1845), and Procesdes Templiers 
(1841-51). He showed his keen dislike for priests 
and Jesuits in Des Jesuites (jointly with Quinet, 
1843), Le Pretre , la Femme , et la Famille (1845) 
and Le Peuple (1846). His famous Histoire de la 
Revolution (7 vols. 1S47-53 ; centenary ed. 1889) is 
hardly a good history with all its eloquence and 
enthusiasm. By refusing to swear allegiance 

to Louis Napoleon he lost his appointments. 
More valuable as literature than as science were 
L'Oiseau (1856), L'Insecte (1857). La Mer (1861). 
and La Montague (1868). In his last years he 
began his great Histoire , never completed (3 vols. 
1872-75). He died at Hyfcres, 9th February 1874. 
See books by G. Monod (1875, 1905), Hateby 
(1928). (Meesh-lav.] 

Michel in, Andre (1853-1931) and his brother 
Edouard (1859-1940), French industrialists and 
philanthropists, were the first to make pneumatic 
tyres for motor cars, and initiated family allow- 
ances for employees. 

Mickiewicz, Adam, Polish poet, was born near 
Novogrodek in Lithuania (Minsk), 24th December 
1798, and educated at Vilna. He published his 
first poems in 1822, and as founder of a students’ 
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patriotism. Alter a journey in pi 1 * Rowing with 
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Middleton Convers (1683-1750), controversial. 

e iow o'm n v ‘Ji Y °'Xsi.ire, beca.nfj 

ienow or 1 unity College, Cambridge, librarian t a 

He d Pd V af S ! ty> a,l 2 rec tor of Hascombe in Suney 

Stre d Aii i!£i1S« at Hi l d ?t? , . ia,n in Cambridge! 

life through Middleton was busy in 
controversy, and in bitterness of tone he was ! 
matcl 1 for any of his contemporaries. Though at 
fiist successful with Bentley, he afterwards hid to 
apo o gIse to him for libel. His later theSloSicS 
controversies gained him great distinction, but 

H s Sn j ? centy under grievous suspicion. 

His Letter from Rome, showing an exact Conformity 

0 729) ’ was a » attack 
n . tua !* . He next assailed the or- 
aiid^^ho^i aterland, giving up literal inspiration 

Via 4 ca i truth of tl,e 01(1 Testament 

He professed to be answering Tindal and other 

lb ii t00 r certain ll, at lie was not 
himself a freethinker. In 1747-48 he published 

his Introductory Discourse and the Free Inquiry 

into the miraculous powers claimed for the post- 

apostolic church. His famous Life of Cicero (1741) 

was largely borrowed from Bellenden (q.v.). 

Middleton, Sir Hugh (c. 1560-1631), a London 
goldsmith, born at Galch Hill near Denbigh in 
1609-13 carried out the New River for supplying 
London with water. r J b 

Middleton, Richard (1882-1911), poet and' 
essayist, committed suicide in Brussels. See 
Savage’s study (1922). 

Middleton, Thomas (1580-1627), christened in 
London a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was in 1602 engaged with Munday, Drayton, and 
Webster on a lost play, Caesar's Fall. Two in- 
teresting tracts, Father Hubbard's Tale and The 
Hlack Rook, exposing London rogues, were pub- 
lished in 1604, to which year belongs the first 
part of The Honest Whore (mainly written by 
Dekker, partly by Middleton). The Phoenix and 
Michaelmas Term (1607) are lively comedies ; even 
more diverting is A Trick to catch the Old One 
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(1608); and A Mad World , my Masters, from 
which Aphra Behn pilfered freely in The City 
Heiress, is singularly adroit. The Roaring Oirl 
(probably 1607-8 ; written with Dekker) idealises 
the character of a noted cut-purse and virago. 
Middleton was repeatedly employed to write the 
Lord Mayor’s pageant. A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside was probably produced in 1613, as was 
No Wit, No Help like a Woman's. The Witch 
(probably 1616) owes something to Macbeth. A 
Fair Quarrel (1617) and The World Tost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with Rowley, 
as were probably More Dissemblers besides Women 
(1622 ?) and The Mayor of Quinborough . In 1620 
Middleton was appointed City Chronologer, and 
a MS. Chronicle by him was extant in the 18th 
century. The Old Law , published in 1656, is 
mainly Rowley’s, with something by Middleton, 
all revised by Massinger. In The Changeling , The 
Spanish Gypsy (licensed 1622 and 1623), and 
Women beware Women , Middleton’s genius is seen 
at its highest. Rowley had a share in the first two 
and probably in the third. A very curious and 
skilful play is A Game at Chess, acted in 1624. 
The Widow, published in 1652, was mainly by 
Middleton. Anything for a Quiet Life ( c . 1619) 
may have been revised by Shirley. The Puritan 
(‘by W. S.’ 1607) is probably Middletons. He 
had a hand in some of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays. There are editions by Dyce (5 vols. 1840) 
and Bullen (8 vols. 1885^86). 

Mieris, Frans van (1635-81), who was born 
and died at Leyden, painted small genre-pictures 
and portraits like his son, Willem (1662-1747), 
and his son, Frans (1689-1763). [Meer-eess.] 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800-75), born at St 
Flour in Cantal, and educated at Orleans, was 
ordained priest in 1824, and served as curate at 
Puiseaux. A difference with his bishop drove him 
to Paris in 1833, where he started the Catholic 
L'Univers. In 1836 he sold the paper, and soon 
after set up a great publishing house at Petit 
Moncrouge near Paris, which gave to the world 
Scripturce Sacrce Cursus and Theologies Cursus (each 
28 vols. 1840-45), Collection des Orateurs Sacrte 
(100 vols. 1846-48), Patrologice Cursus (383 vols. 
1844 et seq .), and Encyclopkdie Thiologique (171 
vols. 1846-46). None of these possesses critical 
value. The Archbishop of Paris, thinking that 
the undertaking had become a commercial specu- 
lation, forbade it to be continued, and when 
Migne resisted, suspended him. A great fire put 
an end to the work in Feb. 1868. [Meen’ye.] 

Mlgnet, Francois Auguste Marie, historian, 
was bom 8th May 1796, at Aix in Provence, and 
there studied law with Thiers. Both were 
admitted to the bar in 1818, but Mignet's true 
vocatiou was apparent in his prize-essay for 
the Academy of Inscriptions on French institu- 
tions in the time of St Louis. In 1821 he went 
to Paris, wrote for the Courrier Frangais, and 
lectured on Modern History. His Histoire de la 
* involution Frangaise (1824) was the first, a sane 
and luminous summary. With Thiers he signed 
the famous protest of the journalists in 1830, 
and after the Revolution became Keeper of the 
Archives at the Foreign Office (till 1848). In 
1883 he explored the famous Simancas Archives. 
Elected to the Academy of Moral Sciences at its 
foundation in 1832, he succeeded Comte as its 
perpetual secretary in 1887, and was elected to 
fill Raynouard’s chair among the Forty in 1886. 
He died 24th March 1884. His works include La 
Succession d'Espagne sous Louis XIV. (1886-42), 
Antonio Peres et Philippe II. (1845), Franklin 
(1848), Marie Stuart (1851), Charles -Quint 0854), 


Elogts Historiques 0843-64-77), and Frangois I. el 
Charles V. 0875). See works by Treforb (Budapest, 
1885), E. Petit (Par. 1889), and Jules Simon (1889). 

Miguel, Maria Evaribt, born at Lisbon, 26th 
October 1802, the third son of King John VI.. 
plotted (1824) to overthrow the constitutional 
form of government granted by his father ; but 
witli his mother, his chief abettor, was banished. 

At John's death in 1826 the throne devolved 
upon Miguel’s elder brother, Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil; he, however, resigned it in favour of 
his daughter, Maria, making Miguel regent; but 
Miguel summoned a cortes, which proclaimed him 
king in 1828. In 1832 Pedro captured Oporto and 
Lisbon, and Charles Napier destroyed Miguel’s 
fleet off Cape St Vincent (1833). Next year Maria 
was restored, and Miguel withdrew to Italy. He 
died 14th November 1866 at Bronnbach in Baden. 

Miklosich, Franz von (1818-91), bom at Lut- 
tenberg, was professor of Slavonic at Vienna 1850- 
85. His thirty works include Lexicon Linguae 
Palceo8lovenicce (1850). V ergleichende Slawische 
GrammatiJc (1852-74), works on the Gypsies, and 
the great Etymological Slav Dictionary (1886). 

Mikolajczyk, Stanislaw, bom in 1903, was 
premier of Poland in London 1943-44, and vice- 
premier in Poland after liberation, but failing to 
conciliate the Communists fled the country (1947). 

Mill, James, born, a shoemaker’s son. near 
Montrose, 6th April 1773, studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London as a 
literary man. He edited and wrote for various 
periodicals, and in 1806 commenced his History 
of British India (1817-18). In 1819 the directors 
of the East India Company made him (though 
a Radical) assistant-examiner with charge of the 
revenue department, and in 1832 head of the 
examiner’s office, where he had the control of all 
the departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies, &c.) for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published Elements 
of Political Economy , in 1829 Analysis of the Human 
Mind, and in 1835 the Fragment on Mackintosh. 
He was no mere disciple of Bentham, but a man 
of profound and original thought, as well as of 
great reading. His conversation gave a powerful 
stimulus to many young men like his own son 
and Grote. He took a leading part in founding 
University College, London. He died at Ken- 
sington, 23d June 1836. See J. 8. Mill’s Auto* 
biography and Prof. Bain’s James Mill (1882). 

Mill, John (1645-1707), New Testament critic, 
born at Shap in Westmorland, entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as servitor in 1661, and was 
fellow and tutor, rector of Blechingdon, Oxford- 
shire (1681), principal of St Edmund's Hall (1685), 
and prebendary of Canterbury (1704). His Novum 
Testamentum Grcecum, the labour of thirty years, 
appeared a fortnight before his death. 

Mill, John Stuart, eldest son of James Mill, 
was born in London, 20th May 1806, and was 
educated by his father, who subjected him to a 
careful and systematic training. He began Greek 
at three, and before he was fourteen nad read 
extensively in Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
English, and begun logic and political economy. 
As he says himself, he * never was a boy.* In 
1820 he went to France on a visit to Sir S. Ben- 
tham (Jeremy’s brother); but his studies were 
never intermitted. The visit gave him a keen 
interest in Frenoh politics and social conditions, 
and stimulated his love of soenery and travel. 
After his return he worked at history and law, 
and read English and Frenoh philosophy. In 
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i823 he obtAined an appointment under his father 

at the India Office, from which he retired as head 
of his department in 1858. In 1823-26 he was a 
member of a small Utilitarian society which met 
at Jeremy Bentham’s house. The word ‘ Utili 
tarian ’ occurred in one of Galt's novels, and was 
seized upon by him ‘ with a boy's fondness for a 
name and a banner.’ In the Speculative Society 
0823-29) he formed an intimate friendship with 
Colendgian Liberals like Maurice and Sterling. 
Before he "'as twenty Mill was recognised as the 
champion of the Utilitarian School^and had be- 

Sl t l6 Rn h f ie o f < contributor to the Westminster 
S But a ‘ mental crisis (1826-27) led to a 
modification of his attitude. Bentliam's Treatise 
on Legislation till then had been the keystone of 
his philosophy. But that crisis, accompanied by 
depression and painful self-analysis, forced the 
convmtion upon him that happiness— although 
the test of all rules of conduct and the end of life 
—-was only to be obtained by not making it the 
direct end, but by having one's mind fixed on 
some such ideal as the improvement of man- 
kind, or even some art or pursuit. He further 
ceased to attach almost exclusive importance to 
the ordering of outward circumstances, and to 
the forced training of the human being for 
thought and action. And soon after he found 
in Wordsworth's poems ‘the very culture of the 
feelings he was in quest of. His wider appre- 
ciation of speculation and literature may be seen 
in his reviews of Tennyson’s poems (1835) and of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution (1837), as well as in 
his article on Coleridge (1840). His article on 
Bentham (1838) made clear the extent of his 
divergence from his inherited creed. Perhaps 
the reaction would have gone further had it 
not been for the friendship with Mrs John 
Taylor (whom he first met in 1830, and whom 
he married in 1851), which formed the romance 
of his life. She exerted great influence on 
the expression of his views, and had a steady- 
ing effect on his philosophical position. Mill 
never forsook, though he modified, the leading 
principles of the philosophy in which he was 
educated. He held that knowledge could be 
analysed into impressions of sense, and that 
the principle of association was the great con- 
structive force which combined these sensa- 
tions and their copies, or ideas, into systems of 
thought, modes of feeling, and habits of acting. 
His System of Logic (1843) traces the way in 
which the real, disjointedly given in sensation, 
is combined into scientific knowledge ; its treat- 
ment of the methods of inductive science has 
become classical. His Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy (1865) and edition of James 
Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind (1869) contain 
a polemical defence and exposition of the asso- 
ciation-psychology. His essay on Utilitarianism 
(1861) defends the greatest- happiness theory, 
but suggests modifications inconsistent with it. 
He held that government was to be made into 
a utilitarian instrument by means of representa- 
tive institutions ; but he had less confidence 
than Bentham in the effect of reason and argu- 
ment, disapproved of an equal suff rage, distrusted 
the ballot, and argued eloquently for individual 
liberty of thought and action against the tyranny 
of the majority ( Considerations on Representative 
Government , 1861 ; Thoughts on Parliamentary Re- 
form, 1859 ; On Liberty, 1859). In his Principles 
of Political Economy (1848) he in the main follows 
Ricardo’s abstract theory ; but recognises more 
clearly its hypothetical character, and discusses 
the social applications of economic doctrines. 
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Mill&is, Sir John Everett, P.R.A., born at 
Southampton, 8th June 1829, of an old Jersev 
studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and at seventeen exhibited his ‘Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru. He now became 

associated with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

mfn C H.in f"’ Ith P ante Gabriel Rossetti and Hol- 
man Hunt, and was markedly influenced bv 

them and by Ruskin, their literary ally. His 

first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a scene from the 

IsabeHa °( Keats, figured in the Academy in 

1849, where it was followed in 1850 by ‘Christ 

^n^ e ^ H - OU '?c- 0 1 f i Hls « r?, are “. ts ‘ ( <The Carpenter’s 
S P 1 1851 by The Woodman's Daughter,’ 

! n ^ y 1 1,6 Huguenot’ and ‘Ophelia,’ and 
m 1853 by ‘The Order of Release^ and ‘The 
Proscribed Royalist,’ which sold for £5250 and 
£2100 in 1S9S and 1897. A.R.A. since 1856, he 
exhibited ‘Autumn Leaves’ in 1856, the ‘Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford’ in 1857, and ‘The Vale of 
Rest’ in 1859. Pre-Raphaelite methods survive 
in ‘Charlie is my Darling* (1864)— that year ho 
was elected R.A. — ‘ The Minuet’ (1866), and 
Rosalind and Celia’ (1868). But the exquisite 
‘Gamblers Wife’ (1869) and ‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh’ (1870) mark the transition of his art 
into its final phase, displaying brilliant and 
effective colouring and delicacy of flesh-paint- 
ing. The greater part of his later works are por- 
traits (Bright, Beaconsfield, Newman, Gladstone, 
&c.), varied by such landscapes as ‘ Chill October ’ 
(1871), and by such an occasional figure-piece as 
‘The North-west Passage’ (1873) and ‘Eftie 
Deans’ (1877). Millais also excelled in woodcut 
designing. He became a baronet in 1885, P.R.A. 
in Feb. 1896 ; and, dying on 13th August, was 
buried in St Paul’s. See Ruskin’s Notes on his 
Grosvenor Exhibition in 1886, Spielmann’s Millais 
and his Works (1898), and Lives by Armstrong 
(new ed. 1896) and (1899) by Sir John’s fourth son, 
John Goille Millais (1865-1931), animal-painter, 
naturalist, big-game shot. [Mil-lay'.] 

Millay, Edna St Vincent, born in 1892 at 
Rockland, Maine, gained early recognition with 
Renascence (1917), Figs from Thistles (1920), and 
other volumes of verse, poetic plays, &c. 

Mille, Pierre, the ‘French Kipling,’ editor of 
Le Temps, born in 1864 at Choisy-le-Roi, wrote 
Barnavaux (trans. 1915), Louise and Barnavauz 
(1916), and other tales. [Metl.] 

Miller, Hugh, born at Cromarty, Oct. 10, 1802, 
from the age of sixteen to thirty-three worked as a 
stone-mason, devoting the winter months to 
writing, reading, and natural history. In 1829 
he published Poems written in the leisure Hours 
of a Journeyman Mason , followed by Scenes and 
Legends of the North of Scotland (1835). His Letter 
to Lord Brougham on the ‘ Auchterarder Case ’ 
brought him into notice. In 1834-39 he acted 
as bank-accountant ; in 1839 was invited to 
Edinburgh to edit the Non-intrusion Witness ; 
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and In 1840 published in its columns tne geologi- 
cal articles afterwards collected as The Old Red 
Sandstone (1841). At the British Association of 
1840 he was warmly praised by Murchison and 
Buckland ; and Agassiz proposed that a fossil 
discovered by him in a formation thought to 
be non-fossiliferous should be named Pterichthys 
Milleri. Miller’s editorial labours during the 
heat of the Disruption struggle were immense ; 
he used the term ‘ Free Church ’ before 1843. 
Worn out by overwork, he shot himself, 23d 
December 1856. Miller contributed to Wilson’s 
Tales of the Borders (1835) and to Chambers’s 
Journal . His First Impressions of England (1847) 
is the record of a journey in 1845 ; in Footprints 
of the Creator (1850) he combated the evolution 
theory ; My Schools and Schoolmasters (1854) is the 
story of his youth ; and Testimony of the Rocks 
(1857) is an attempt to reconcile the ‘days’ of 
Genesis with geology. Posthumous were The 
Cruise of the Betsey (1858), geological investiga- 
tions among the islands of Scotland ; Sketch Book 
of Popular Geology (1859) ; The Headship of Christ 
(1861); Essays, Historical and Biographical (1862); 
fates and Sketches ( 1863); and Edinburgh and its 
Neighbourhood (1863). See Lives by Bayne (1871), 
Leask (1896), and Sir A. Geikie’s address (1902). 

Miller, Joaquin, the pen-name of Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller(1839-1913), an American poet. Born 
in Indiana, he became a miner in California, fought 
In the Indian wars, was an express messenger, 
practised law in Oregon, edited a paper sup- 
pressed for disloyalty, in 1866-70 was a county 
fudge in Oregon, was a Washington journalist, 
and in 1887 settled in California as a fruit-grower. 
His poems include Songs of the Sierras (1871), of 
the Sunlands (1873), of the Desert (1875), of Italy 
(1878), and of the Mexican Seas (1887), and In 
Classic Shade (1890) ; his prose works, The Danites 
in the Sierras (1881), Shadows of Shasta (1881), 
and '49, or the Goldseekers of the Sierras (1884). 
He also wrote The Danites, a successful play. 
Bee his My Life among the Modocs (1873) and My 
Own Story (new ed. 1891), Life by Peterson (1937). 

Miller, Joseph (1684-1738), a Drury Lane come- 
dian, who gave name to Joe Miller's Jests (1739). 

Miller, Patrick (1731-1815), a chief share- 
holder in the Carron Iron Company, in 1785 pur- 
chased Dalswinton near Dumfries, where on 14th 
Nov. 1788, with Symington (q.v.), he launched 
one of the earliest steam-boats on the little loch. 

Miller, William (1781-1849), the founder of the 
American Second Adventists. 

Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943), born In 
Paris, studied law, edited socialist papers, was 
Minister of Commerce 1899-1902, of Public 
Works 1909-10, of War 1912-13, 1914-15, Com- 
missaire G6n6ral in Alsace-Lorraine 1919, 
Premier 1920, President of the Republic 1920-24. 

Millet, Jean Franqois, painter, born at Gruchy 
near Gr6ville, 4th October 1814, worked as a farm- 
labourer, but was in 1832 placed under a painter 
at Cherbourg, who induced the municipality to 
grant his pupil an annuity. In 1837 Millet came 
to Paris, worked under Delaroche, and studied the 
great masters. In 1840 he sent a portrait to the 
Salon. In 1848 he fought on the barricades, and 
next year settled at,Barbizon near the Forest of 
FoiiwuneDleau, living much like the peasants 
around him, and painting the life of rustic France 
with sympathetic power. His famous ‘ Sower ’ was 
completed in 1850. His * Peasants Grafting ' was 
followed by ‘ The Gleaners ’ (1857), 1 The Angelus ’ 
(1859), ‘Waiting' and ‘The Sneep*shearers ' (1861), 


‘The Man with the Hoe’ and ‘Women Carding’ 
(1863), ‘ Shepherdess and Flock * (1864). He also 
produced many charcoal drawings of high quality 
and etched a few plates. He died at Barbizon! 
Jan. 20, 1875. Bee works by Roger-Mil&s (1895), 
Julia Cartwright (1896), Rolland (1902), Gensel 
(1902), Muther (1905) ; and D. O. Thomson’s Bar- 
bizon School (1890). [M eel-lay . ) 

Millevoye, Charles (1782-1816), born at 
Abbeville, wrote elegies, e.g. Chute des Feuillts. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews, born 22nd March 
1868 at Morrison, Illinois, studied at Oberlin 
College, Berlin, and Gdttingen, taught physics 
in Chicago university from 1896 (as professor 
from 1910) till 1921 when he became head of 
Pasadena Institute of Technology. He determined 
the charge on the electron, gained a Nobel prize 
(1923), and discovered cosmic rays (1925) which 
he explained as due to atom-building. 

Mllman, Henry Hart, poet and church his- 
torian, the youngest son of Sir Francis Milman 
(1746-1821), physician to George III., was born in 
London, 10th February 1791. He was educated 
at Greenwich, Eton, and Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, where in 1812 he won the Newdigate. In 
1815 a Fellow, in 1816 he became vicar at Reading; 
in 1821-31 professor of Poetry at Oxford, where 
in 1827 he was Bampton Lecturer ; in 1835 rector 
of St Mary’s, Westminster, and a canon of 
Westminster; and in 1849 Dean of St Paul's. 
He died 24th September 1868. His Poems amd 
Dramatic Works (3 vols. 1839) are forgotten 
except a few hymns. To the Historical Works 
(15 vols. 1866-67) belong the History of the 
Jews (1829), History of Christianity to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire (1840), 
and-— his masterpiece— the History of Latin Chris- 
tianity to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. (1854- 
1856). After his death appeared the delightful 
Annals of St Paul’s (1868)and Savonarola, Erasmus, 
and other Essays (1870). See Life by his son 
(1900).— His nephew, Robert Milman (1816-76), 
became Bishop of Calcutta in 1867. He published 
a Life of Tasso (1850), poems, and theological 
works. See Life by his sister (1879). 

Mlln, James (1819-81), a Scottish antiquary, 
made excavations at Carnac in Brittany, 1872- 
1880. 

Milne, Alan Alexander, bom in 1882, assist- 
ant editor of Punch 1906-14, wrote humorous 
comedies and When We Were Very Young (1924), 
a children’s classic. 

Milne, John (1859-1913), seismologist, was bom 
at Liverpool, worked in Newfoundland as a 
mining engineer, was for twenty years mining 
engineer and geologist to the Japanese govern- 
ment, married a Japanese wife, became a supreme 
authority on earthquakes, travelled widely, and 
finally established a private seismological obser- 
vatory at Newport, Isle of Wight. He published 
important works on earthquakes, seismology, 
and crystallography. 

Mllne-Edwards, Henri (1800-85), naturalist, 
was born at Bruges, his father being English, 
studied medicine at Paris, became professor at 
the Jardin des Plantes, and wrote a famous Court 
Elimentaire de Zoologxe (1834 ; rewritten 1851 ; 
trails. 1868), works on the Crustacea, the corals, 
physiology and anatomy, researches on the natural 
history of the French coasts (1882-45) and the 
coasts of Sicily, and on the natural history of the 
mammalia (1871). In his later works he was as- 
sisted by his son and successor, Alphonse (1885- 
1900).— His elder brother, Frederic William 
(1777-1842), was a great physiologist. 
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Milner, Alfred, Lord (1854-1925), born at 
Bonn, son of the university lecturer on English at 
Tubingen, had a brilliant career at Oxford win 
ning a New College fellowship. For a time lift 
was assistant-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and 
then private secretary to Goschen, who reco n 
mended him (1889) for the under-secretaryship of 
Finance in Egypt, where he wrote Wta 
Egypt (1892; 12th ed. 1915). In 1892-97 lie was 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue in 

tl 8 A 7 T 901 S ov ® rn °r of the Cape Colony, governor of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 1901-5 

and High Commissioner for 8. Africa 1897-1905’ 

receiving a barony (1901) and a viscountcy (1902) 

for his services before and during the Boer ( War 

in iQi e ft e, io b f r 1916 I 10 entered the War Cabinet; 
1918-19 ,ie was Secretary for War • in 1919-21 

Colonial Secretary. K.G. in 1921, ’he recoup 

mended virtual independence for Egypt 

called by Newman 
the English Atlianasius, was born in London 
and educated at Edgbaston, Sedgley Park and 

/n°ifinq h Catllolic Priest at Winchester from’l779, 
in 1803 he was made a bishop in partibus and 
VHjar-apostolic of the Midlands. He wrote a 
great history of Winchester (1798-1801) and much 
polemical theology. See Life by Husenbeth (1862). 

w I9 ] ? Qr ' J ° S T EPH , (1744-97), church historian! 

afc L 1 eeds » studied at Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, and became head-master of Hull 
grammar-school, and in 1797 vicar of Holy Trinity 
gMA dyin ? ? n 15th November of that year. 
His History of the Church of Christ , written from 

i??A e K an ^ ll ? al J? oillt of view » was completed to 
1530 by his brother, Isaac (1750-1820), a mathe- 
matician, who became Dean of Carlisle and Lu- 
easian professor at Cambridge. He edited his 
brothers works and wrote his life, besides works 
on mathematics, physics, chemistry, and church 
history. See his Life by a niece (1842). 

Mllner-Gibson. See Gibson. 

Milnes, Richard Monckton. See Houghton. 

Milo, of Crotona in Magna Graecia, twelve 
times victor for wrestling at the Olympic and 
Pythian games, commanded the army which de- 
feated the Sybarites in 511. He carried a live 
ox upon his shoulders through the stadium of 

a y. ^ ^ ^ was said, ate the whole 

of it m one day. In old age he attempted to split 
up a tree, which closed upon his hands, and held 
him fast until he was devoured by wolves. 

Miltiades, tyrant of a colony in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, when Attica was threatened by the 
Persians, was chosen one of the ten generals. He 
prevailed upon the polemarch Callimachus to give 
his casting vote in favour of risking a battle, and 
drew up his army at Marathon. The victory of 
the Athenians and one thousand Platseans over 
the Persian host of Datis and Artaphernes (490 
b.c.) was one of the decisive battles of the world. 
Miltiades attacked the island of Paros to gratify 
a private enmity, but, failing in the attempt, 
was on his return to Athens condemned to pay a 
fine of fifty talents, and, unable to do this, was 
thrown into prison, where he died of a wound 
received in Paros. [Mil-tV -a-deez.] 

Milton, John, after Shakespeare the greatest 
English poet, was born in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side on December 9, 1608, the son of a prosperous 
scrivener, a Puritan and a musical composer. At 
St Paul’s School he distinguished himself as a 
scholar and poet In 1625 he entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he seems to have been 
chastised by his tutor, and was certainly rusti* 


MILTON 

short time in 1020 


he went throuriVlhennivA^? 0, After his return 
proceeding m 8 A in 1030 * } J 0 C( ?! irse ' v *th credit, 
the young Puri tail 1 from *,1? M s rule deterred 
Horton in Bucks, whither his'r^th^r'h'ul’ V 
»e settled with the distinct purpose of nVi- ' 
himself a poet by study and sllf-disciidLe m R 
poetical genius bad already been attested in-u 

noble Hymn on the Nativity • and ‘ At a So . ' 0 
Music perhaps V Allegro and V/ e a«r ' 

“n muc h admirable Latin verse - and at 
Horton he produced, if not L’AluVro and n 

was^mltten* iwhnT"?’ aDd L » eidtt *- Conius 
wr l tlen at the instance of the musirmn 

Henry Lawes to celebrate Lord Bridgewater’s 

assumption of the wardenship of the Welsh 

^frches, and was performed at Ludlow in 1634 

Lycidas was evoked by the loss at l Vf ht 

friend, Edward King (cf v ) in ia 37 S A ea 

four works were of themselves tl ? ese 

Wm in the first rank of Eng ish poeU In ^038 ^ 

he paid a fifteen months? visil to Italy udTe ® 

he was cordially received by the Italian literati 
His return was saddened by tidings of the 
death of his friend Diodati, whom he celebrated 
in Damon, the finest and last of his Latin 
poems. He settled in St Bride’s Churchyard 
a “* i* Aldersgate Street, and devoted 
himself to the education of his sister’s children 
the two young Phillipses. Paradise Lost as a 

hia S ^?i ry ^ 0r w C i! e play S rad ually dawned upon 
’ but Civil War long silenced Mil- 
f?^f a mU > S - e ’T, e ^ Cept for an occas5 onal sonnet. The 

two in m? be „ n ° W P ? ured forth < three ^ 1641, 
tndv ? n Phurch government) are as 

truly lyrical inspirations as any of his poems 

dlthyramb.c ecstasies of love or hate. In Juno 

1642 (more probably than 1643) he married 

^lRf PoW r^- da ? g u tcr of an Oxfordshire squire, 
a debtor of his father s. After a trial of matri- 
mony she went back to her friends, under 
promise to return at Michaelmas, but stayed 
away four years. Milton’s Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce was published in 1643, and 
enlarged in 1643-44. He replied to his oppo- 
nents, mainly the Presbyterians, in three sup- 
plementary pamphlets, and a threat of prosecu- 
tlon by a parliamentary committee occasioned 
(^ ovem i? e . r 1644) his most famous prose-work, 
Areopagtiica , a Speech for the liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. A Tractate of Education is full of sug- 
gestion. In 1645 he was reported to be taking 
serious steps to carry out his views on divorce by 
paying his addresses to * a very handsome and 
witty gentlewoman,* when the absent wife 
thought it time to return ; and by September his 
household was re-estabJished in the Barbican 
His wife’s parents and eight rackety brothers and 
sisters took up their abode with Milton for a year. 
She bore him three daughters, and died in 1652. 
He lost his father in 1647. Meanwhile, other 
pupils, mostly sons of friends, had been added to 
his nephews, and to the world Milton seemed a 
schoolmaster ; but his defence of the execution 
of Charles I. (Jan. 1649), The Tenure of Kings, 
was followed (March) by his appointment as 
‘ Secretary of Foreign Tongues,* whose duty it 
was to draft diplomatic correspondence with 
foreign powers, then carded on in Latin. His 
Pro Populo Anglicano Dcfensio (1651), in reply to 
Salmasius, made him famous all over Europe, 
but cost him his eyesight. By 1652 the impaired 
vision had wholly failed. He married again ( 1656), 
and again lost his wife (1658). The magnificent 
sonnet on the massacre of the Vaudois was written 
in 1655. Several controversial pamphlets against 
Alexander Moms followed. Milton had sup- 
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ported Cromwell in all his extra-legal measures, 
though his early republican hopes must have 
been bitterly disappointed. He remained secre- 
tary until the abdication of Richard Cromwell, 
when he again turned pamphleteer. His writings 
of this period are greatly inferior in splendour 
of diction, and are conclusive of his lack of 
practical statesmanship. The Restoration drove 
him into hiding, for few had more bitterly exas- 
perated the Royalist party. The Defensio was 
burnt by the hangman, and Milton was arrested 
but soon released ; about the beginning of 1661 
he was settled in Jewin Street, and afterwards in 
Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields. 

Paradise Lost was probably commenced some 
time before the Restoration, dictated to an 
amanuensis (usually a daughter), and completed 
about 1663. Plague and fire warred against 
the publication, which, after some difficulty 
on the licenser’s part, took place in August 
1667. The copyright was sold for £5 ; contin- 
gencies would have raised this to £20 (about £70 
of our money), but Milton received only £10, and 
his widow compounded for other £8. The sale 
of thirteen hundred copies within twenty months 
seems to show that Milton’s claim to a place 
among the great poets was admitted from the 
first. The year 1671 witnessed the publication 
of Paradise Regained , probably written in 1665- 
66, and of Samson Agonistes, written later still. 
Samson, dramatic in form, is lyrical in substance, 
a splendid lament over the author’s forlorn 
old age and the apostasy, as he deemed it, 
of his nation. Meanwhile the poet’s daughters 
were very impatient at their heavy task as his 
readers and amanuenses ; and the history of his 
household is one of sordid sadness up to his 
marriage (1663) with Elizabeth Minshull, the 
daughter of a Cheshire yeoman. She restored 
comfort to his house, but failed to conciliate his 
daughters, who, after being taught embroidery 
at their father’s expense, left to set up for them- 
selves. Milton now addressed himself vigorously 
to other unfulfilled designs of his youth, the early 
history of England and works upon grammar 
and logic— of little value. His Latin Treatise of 
Christian Doctrines proves he was now an Arian, 
indifferent to all rites and ceremonies, as anti- 
Sabbatarian as Luther, and willing to tolerate 
polygamy. The MS., confiscated and mislaid, 
was not to see the light for a hundred and fifty 
years. Reduced in means by the great fire of 
1666, but still above want, execrated as a regicide, 
but acclaimed by the discerning as the first poet of 
his age, cheerful and joyous, singing even during 
fits of gout, he closed his chequered life on 8th 
November 1674. He was buried in St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. There are Lives by Milton's 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips, by Toland 
(these and others in H. Darbishire's Early Lives 
of Milton , 1932), Symmons, Mitford, Todd, and 
above all Masson (7 vols. 1859-94): see also 
studies by Dr Johnson, Mark Pattison, Dr 
Garnett, R. Bridges, Sir W. Raleigh, J. Bailey, 
D. Saurat, Tlllyard. The poems were edited by 
Masson (1874, 1890), Beeching (1900, 1903), Aldis 
Wright (1903), Grierson (1926), the Works by 
Patterson and others (18 vols. 1931-38). 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86), Cavour’s suc- 
cessor, was born in Bologna, studied there, and 
travelled in Europe and Britain. Pope Pius IX. 
in 1846 made him, now a journalist, minister of 
Public Works. The pope r s reforming real was 
short-lived, and Mlngnettl entered the Sardinian 
army, and at Custozza earned a knighthood. After 
Novara ho settled at Turin, an ardent student of 


economics, a free-trader, and a devoted friend 
of Cavour. Premier in 1868, he concluded with 
the Emperor Napoleon the ‘September Con- 
vention* in 1864. At Rome in 1878-76 he was 
prime-minister for the second time. He wrote 
on Raphael and Dante, Economia Pubblica (1859), 
and La Chiesa e lo Stato (1878). See his Ricordi 
(1888). [Min-geftee ; grhard.] 

Minid, Claude Etienne (1814-79), born in 
Paris, from a private became colonel, and in 1849 
invented the Mini6 rifle. He was for a time at 
Cairo in the Khedive’s service. 

Minkowski, Hermann (1864-1909), mathe- 
matician, born near Kovno, was professor at 
Konigsberg (1895), Zurich (1896), and Gbttingen 
(1902). He wrote on the theory of numbers and 
on space and time (1909), preparing the way for 
Einstein. [Min-kovski.] 

Minsheu, John, a foreign master in London, 
who during 1599-1617 published a dictionary in 
eleven languages, &c., of high value for Eliza- 
bethan English. 

Minto, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Earl of (1751- 
1814), bom at Edinburgh, was educated in France 
and at Edinburgh and Oxford, in 1769 entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 1774. 
In parliament he supported Fox and Burke. In 
1794-96 he was viceroy of Corsica. He was 
governor-general of India in 1806-14, and was 
successively Baron Minto (1797) and Earl of 
Minto. See Life by his great-niece (1874-80). — 
The 4th Earl, Gilbert (1847-1914), served in the 
army, was governor-general of Canada 1898-1904, 
viceroy of India 1905-10. See Life by Buchan(1924). 

Minto, William (1845-93), literary critic, born 
near Alford, Aberdeenshire, from 1880 was pro- 
fessor of Logic and English at Aberdeen, having 
edited the Examiner 1874-78. 

Minucius Felix, an early Latin apologist whose 
Octavius is a dialogue between a pagan and a 
Christian. See Holden’s edition (1853); Ktthn’a 
monograph (1882) ; Brodribb’s translation (1903). 

Mirabeau, Honors Gabriel Riqueti, Comte 
de, was born at Bignon, in Loiret, 9th March 
1749, a younger son of the self-willed, tyrannical 
Marquis de Mirabeau (1715-89), who expounded 
physiocratic political economy in Ami des Hommes 
(1755) and La Philosophic Rurale (1769). and took 
out over fifty lettres de cachet against; his wife 
and children. The son’s ugly face, scarred with 
smallpox and crowned witn a mane of black 
hair, bore unmistakably the stamp of power. 
At seventeen he entered a cavalry regiment, and 
lived a life of such recklessness that his father 
imprisoned him in 1768 on the lie de Rh6, and 
next sent him with the army to Corsica. But his 
father refusing to purchase him a company, he left 
the service in 1770. He married (1772), but lived 
extravagantly and unhappily ; and on account of 
his debts his father confined him (1773-75) at 
Manosque, the Ch&teau d’lf, and the castle of 
Joux near Pontarlier. Hence he fled with, the 
young wife of the gray-haired Marquis de Monnier 
to Amsterdam, where for eight months he earned 
his bread by laborious hack-work tor the book- 
sellers. His Essai sur U Despotisms made a 
sensation by its audacity Meantime the parle- 
ment of Besanqon sentenced him to death ; and 
in May 1777 he was handed over by the States- 
general and flung into the castle of Vincennes, 
where, in a close imprisonment of three years 
and a half, he wrote Erotica Biblion, Ma Oon* 
version, and his famous Essai sur Us Lettres ds 
Cachet (2 vols. 1782). In 1780 he was released, 
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T? d Sot his sentence annulled 

Droned in debt, he made for some years a 
shifty living by compiling innumerable books 
P am Ph } e ^s ' agai nst speci i lation , stock-jobbing? 

In knvinA ^ by Countless 

Ill England lie was intimate with the Earl of 
Mmto, Lord Lansdowne, and Romilly, and his 
close observation of English politics taught 
him the good of moderation, compromise, and 
opportunism. In 1786 he was sent on a secret 

• Ber m ,’ a " d t J iere obtained the mate- 
nals for Ins work, Sur la Monarchic Pmssiennc 
soils Frederic le Grand (4 vols. 1787). Reiected 
by the nobles of Provence as candidate for the 
States -general, he turned to the tiers Hat, and 
was elected by both Marseilles and Aix. When 
the tiei'sjtat constituted itself the National As- 
sembly, Mirabeau’s political sagacity made him 
a great force, while his audacity and volcanic 
eloquence endeared him to the mob. He it was 
who proposed the establishment of a citizen- 
guard, but lie trembled at the revolutionary 
legislation of August 4, 1789. None of his con- 
temporaries equalled him in breadth of view 
temperance, and freedom from prejudice ; hatred 
of anarchy was his deepest-rooted principle. As 
early as May 1789 he had tried in vain to come to 
terms with Necker and Lafayette. In conjunction 
with the Count de la Marck, a friend of Marie 
Antoinette, he drew up a memoir, setting forth 
the necessity for a new constitution, with a re- 
sponsible ministry after the English pattern. But 
the infatuated queen detested the great tribune, 
and the Assembly passed a self-denying ordi- 
nance that no member should take office under 
the crown. Mirabeau surrounded himself with 
a group of friends who provided him with his 
facts, and even wrote his speeches and articles ; 
he fused the materials so prepared for him in the 
alembic of his own genius. In the spring of 1790 
communication opened anew with the court; 
Mirabeau was mortified to find himself mis- 
trusted; but the court provided money to pay 
his debts (208,000 livres), and promised a monthly 
allowance of 100 louis. He risked all his popu- 
larity by successfully opposing Barnave’s motion 
that the right of peace and war should rest not 
with the king but the Assembly. The queen 
gave him an interview in the gardens at Saint- 
Cloud, and Mirabeau assured her that the 
monarchy was saved. But as the popular move- 
ment progressed his dream of placing the king at 
the head of the Revolution became hopeless, and 
he found that the court did not grant him its full 
confidence, though he showed himself a really 
great financier in his measures to avert national 
bankruptcy. His secret aim was now to under- 
mine the Assembly and compel it to dissolve, 
hoping that he might guide a new Assembly to 
wise concessions. But the queen would not com- 
mit herself to his guidance. In 1790 he was presi- 
dent of the Jacobin Club ; on January 30, 1791, he 
was elected president of the Assembly for the 
fortnight. He defeated the proposed law against 
emigration, and successfully resisted Sieyes’ 
motion that in the event of the king’s death 
the regent should be elected by the Assembly. 
But his health had been sinking, though he re- 
fused to abate his giant labours ; and he died 2d 
April 1791. His writings were collected by Blan- 
chard (10 vols. 1822). See Mimoires de Mirabeau 
icrits par Lui-m&me, par son Pbre, son Oncle , tt son 
Fils Adoptif (8 vols. 1834 ; partly trans. 1835-36) ; 
Lom6nie, Les Mirabeau (5 vols. 1878-91); French 
books by Rousse (1891), M6zi6res (2d ed. 1908), 
Barthou (1918, 1926), Meunier (1926) ; German by 
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Erdmannsdorfter (1900) • English hv 
\\ lllert (1S9S), Warwick (1905), Trowbridge 0907)^ 
Fling (1908), Tallentyre (1908).— AnduI Boni- 
fack Riqdeti, Vicomte de Mirabeau (1754-92) 
brother of the preceding, was notorious for his 
ill-regulated life, his thirst, and his corpulency 
his nickname Tounecra-i.e. barrel), but 
iought with distinction in the American war and 
at the outbreak of the Revolution was returned 
to the States-general by the nobility of Limoges 
A fierce aristocrat, he raised a legion of Emigres, 
with whomhe began in 1792 warfare against the 

republic. He \vas killed accidentally at Freiburg 
ini Breisgau. b 

Miranda. See S£ de Miranda. 

Mirandola. See Pico. 

ist^omnalU? C ! AV1 V 1S50 'l^ 7) - ^^matist, novel 
4j q J lahst, was born at 1 reveres (Calvados). 

^LJ:? u A £ a \ res ™ nt les Affaires (1903) was 
adapted by Sydney Grundy. [Meer-bd. ) 

Mistral, Frederi (1830-1914), Provencal poet 
born, a peasant’s son, near Maillane (Bonches -dul 
Rhone), studied law at Avignon, but went home 
to work on the land and write poetry. In 1859 
his epic Mireio (trans. 1890) gained him the poet’s 
prize of the French Academy and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Other works are Calendau 
(epic, 1867), Lis Isclod'Or (poems, 1876), A f erfo(tale 
in verse, 1884), a great Provencal lexicon (1878- 
86), La RemoJano (tragedy, 1890), and Lou Pouemo 
dou Rose (epic, 1897). Leader of the Fibres, he 
got a Nobel prize (1904). See his Memoirs (trans 

19 07) , and books by Downer (1901), Sclioen (1910), 
and Coulon (1930). [Meess-tral. ] 

Mitchel, John (1815-75), born, a Presbyterian 
minister’s son, near Dungiven, Co. Derry, studied 
at T.C.D., practised as an attorney, and became 
assistant-editor of the Nation. Starting the United 
Irishman (1848), he was tried for his articles on 
a charge of ‘treason-felony’ and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation ; but in 1853 he 
escaped from Van Diemen's Land to the United 
States, and published his Jail Journal (1854 ; new 
ed. 1913). Returning in 1874 to Ireland, he was 
next year elected to parliament for Tipperary, 
declared ineligible, and re-elected, but died the 
same month. He published a Life of Hugh O'Neill 
(1845) and a History of Ireland from the Treaty of 
Limerick (1868). See studies by W. Dillon (1888), 
E. Montegut (trans. 1915), O’Hegarty (1917). 

Mitchel, William (1672-1740), the ‘Tinklarian 
Doctor,’ an Edinburgh tinker and lamp-lighter, 
author of a score of prophetical pamphlets. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant, 'Ik Marvel’ (1822- 

1908) , bom in Norwich, Conn., was in 1853 ap- 
pointed U.S. consul at Venice, and edited the 
Atlantic Monthly 1868-69. He wrote Reveries of 
a Bachelor and Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds. 
1889); a novel, Dr Johns (1866); and English 
Lands , Letters, and Kings (2 vols. 1889-95). 

Mitchell, Silas Weir, M.D., LL.D. ( 1829 - 1914 ), 
neurologist and physiologist, born at Philadelphia, 
wrote historical novels, poems, &c. 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792-1855), 
born at Craigend, Stirlingshire, served in the 
Peninsular War, and from 1828 w r as surveyor- 
general of New South Wales. In four expeditions 
(1831, 1835, 1836, 1845-47) he did much to explore 
Eastern Australia ( ‘ Australia Felix ’) and Tropi- 
cal Australia, especially the Murray, Glenelg, and 
Barcoo rivers. He was knighted in 1839. 

Mitford, John (1781-1859), born at Richmond, 
Surrey, took his B.A. from Oriel College, Oxford, 
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In 1804, and from 1810 was vicar of Benhall near 
Saxmundham, &c., a very free-thinking pluralist. 
He edited the Gentleman's Magazine 1834-50, and 
Gray, Cowper, Milton, &c. for the‘Aldine Poets.’ 
See his Letters , by Mrs Houstoun (new ed. 1891). 

Mitford, Mary Russell, born at Alresford. 
Hants, 16th December 1787, was the only child 
of a selfish, extravagant physician. On Mary’s 
tenth birthday he bought her a lottery-ticket 
which drew a prize of £20,000 ; whereupon she 
was sent to school in Chelsea, and Dr Mitford built 
himself a large house near Reading. Here Mary 
returned when she was fifteen ; her first volume 
of poems appeared in 1810, and was followed by 
two more in 1811-12. In 1820 the family had to 
move to a cottage at Three Mile Cross, and Miss 
Mitford had to write to earn money. Four of 
her tragedies, Julian (1823), The Foscari (1826), 
Rienzi (1828), and Charles 1. (1834), were acted, 
but have not kept the stage. Her charming 
sketches of country manners, scenery, and 
character were rejected by several editors, but 
at length found a place in the Lady's Maga- 
zine, and were collected as Our Village (5 vols. 
1824-32). When Dr Mitford died in 1842, a sub- 
scription was started to pay his debts, which 
supplemented a civil-list pension to Miss Mitford 
of £100. In 1852 she published Recollections of a 
Literary Life , and in 1854 Atherton, and other Tales. 
She died 10th Jan. 1855. See her Correspondence 
with Chas. Boner and Ruskin (1914); books by 
L’Estrange (1869), who edited her Friendships 
(1882), W. J. Roberts (1913), and M. Astin (1930). 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), born in London, 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1761 suc- 
ceeded to the family estate of Exbury, and in 
1769 became a captain in the South Hampshire 
Militia, of which Gibbon was major. By Gibbon’s 
advice he undertook his pugnacious anti-demo- 
cratic History of Greece (5 vols. 1784-1818), which, 
in virtue of careful research, held the highest 
place in the opinion of scholars until the appear- 
ance of Thirl wall and Grote. He sat in parliament 
1785-1818. See Memoir prefixed to 7th edition of 
his History (1838), by his brother John Freeman 
Mitford (1748-1830), who, Lord-chancellor of 
Ireland 1802-6, was created Lord Redesdale. 

Mithrada'tes (Grecised from the Persian, ‘gift 
of Mithras ’), the name of several kings of Pontus, 
Armenia, Commagene, and Parthia. Mithradates 
VI. of Pontus, surnamed Eupator, is known as 
Mithradates the Great. Succeeding to the throne 
about 120 b.c., a boy of barely thirteen, he soon 
subdued the tribes who bordered on the Euxine 
as far as the Crimea, and made an incursion into 
Cappadocia and Btthynia, then Roman. In the 
First Mithradatic War , commenced by the Romans 
(88), Mithradates’ generals repeatedly defeated 
the Asiatic levies of the Romans, and he himself 
occupied the Roman possessions in Asia Minor. 
But in 85 he was defeated by Flavius Fimbria, and 
compelled to make peace with Sulla, relinquishing 
all his conquests in Asia, giving up 70 war-galleys, 
and paying 2000 talents. The wanton aggressions 
of the Roman legate gave rise to the Second Mith- 
radatic War (83-81), in which Mithradates was 
wholly successful In the Third Mithradatic War 
(74) he obtained the services of Roman officers of 
the Marian party, and at first prospered ; but 
Lucullus compelled him to take reftige with 
Tigranes of Armenia (72), and defeated both of 
them at Artaxata (68). In 66 Pompey defeated 
Mithradates on the Euphrates, and compelled 
him to flee to his territories on the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, Here his new schemes of vengeance 
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were frustrated by his son’s rebellion, and he 
killed himself (63 b.c.). He had received a Greek 
education, spoke twenty-two languages, and made 
a great collection of pictures and statues. 

Mitsoherlich, Eilhard (1794-1863), professor 
of Chemistry at Berlin from 1822, studied Persian 
at Heidelberg and Paris, medicine at Gttttingen, 
and geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and physics ' 
at Berlin and Stockholm. His name is identified 
with the laws of isomorphism and dimorphism, 
and with artificial minerals, benzene, and ether. 

Mivart, St Geo roe, F.R.S. (1827-1900), was 
educated for the bar, but devoted himself to the 
biological sciences, and before his death was by 
Cardinal Vaughan debarred from the sacraments 
for his liberalism. In 1874-84 he was professor 
of Zoology and Biology at the Roman Catholic 
University College in Kensington, and in 1890 
accepted a chair of the Philosophy of Natural 
History at Louvain. An evolutionist save as 
regards the origin of mind, he was yet an able 
and zealous opponent of the ‘ Natural Selection * 
theory. Among his works are The Genesis of 
Species (1871), Man and Apes (1878), Contemporary 
Evolution (1874), Lessons from Nature (1870), The 
Cat (1881), Nature and Thought (1883), The Origin 
of Human Reason (1889), Birds (1892), Essays and 
Criticisms (1892), Types of Animal Life (1893). 

Moberly, George (1803-85), from Winchester 
assed to Balliol College, Oxford, was a tutor 
here, head-master of Winchester 1835-66, and 
from 1869 Bishop of Salisbury. 

Modjeska, Helena (1844-1909), Polish actress, 
born in Cracow, began to act in 1861, made a 
great name at Cracow in 1805, and 1868-76 
was the first actress of Warsaw. Then she and 
her second husband made a brief and unlucky 
experiment in farming in California, but in 1877 
she returned to the stage, and at San Francisco 
won a complete triumph as Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, although she acted in English— to her till 
of late an unknown tongue. Subsequently she 
was acknowledged one of the best of actresses, 
achieving her greatest triumphs, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, in such r61es 
as Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Dame 
aux Camelias . After 1895 she again took to farm- 
ing near Santiago Peak in California, keeping 
sheep, angora goats, and bees. 

Moe, Jorgen (1815-82). See Asbjqrnsen. 

Moffat, Robert, missionary, was born at 
Ormiston, East Lothian, 21st December 1795, 
and when working as a gardener in Cheshire, 
in 1815, offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society. Arriving at Capetown in 
January 1817. he began his labours (1818) in Great 
Namaqualand. He finally settled at Kuruman 
(1826-70) in Bechuanaland, which erelong became, 
through his marvellous success, a centre of 
Christian light and civilisation. He printed 
both New (1840) and Old (1857) Testaments in 
Sechwana. In England (1838-43) he had an en- 
thusiastic reception, and published his labours 
and Scenes in South Africa (1842). He died at 
Leigh, 9th August 1883. Livingstone married 
his daughter. See Life by J. S. Moffat (1885). 

Moffatt, James, theologian, bom in 1870 in 
Glasgow, was a professor of Church History in 
New York from 1927. His translation of the New 
Testament appeared in 1913. 

MogrUge, George (1787-1864). author of many 
children’s books as ‘ Old Humphrey * and * Peter 
Parley,’ was bom at Ashted near Rtrmingham . 
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Mahomet ; Arab., ‘Praised’), was born thru* A 
a.d. at Mecca the son of Abdallah, a poor mer° 
chant (though of the powerful tribe nf It i 
Koreish) who died soon ‘alter the c lid's birth 
the mother died when he was «.- v 011 v\» 

and the boy was brought up by his S ? d ’ 

™ib.„ For a time he laine^a^clnty'hvelihood 

by tending sheep, but in his twenty-fifth year 
he entered the service of a rich wirimi » « ea J 
Khadya, who, fifteen years his senior lw 
offered him her hand 'and, a fai mi wYfe bore 
In in two sons (wlio died early) and fourda whtera 

continued l.is merchant's tilde at 

Mecca, but spent most of his time in solitary 

contemplations. About (500 a n ? -f y 
had penetrated into the heart of Arabia“'“its 
northern parts were dotted over udth Jewish 
coloines ; and round about Medina were remnants 
of ancient sects, such as Sabians and Mandreans 

fn US HiA ef H^r IOlia i ,n,ned s ti,ne so,ne earnest men 
in the Hedjaz denounced the futility of the 

I i agan Creed ’ a, i d Poached the unity of 
God, and many, roused by their words, turned 
either to Judaism or to Christianity, especially 
about Medina, Taif, and Mecca-the last bein- 
the centre of pilgrimage to most of the Arabian 

tubes, with its sacred Kaaba, Mount Arafat &c 

Kore I ? 6Cially , U ? der the Protection of the 

fafth wl\ !} e £ fel ,,I0ved to teach a new 
laith, which should dispense equally with idola- 

Judais,, V and corru Pt Christianity. 
He was forty years of age when, at the mountain 

HnA near Mecca, Gabriel appeared to him, and 

in the name of God commanded him to preach 

the true religion. His poetical mind had been 

profoundly impressed with the doctrine of the 

unity of God and the moral teaching of the Old 

Testament, as well as with the legends of the 

Midrash. His whole knowledge of Christianity 

was confined to a few apocryphal books, and 

with all his deep reverence for Jesus, whom he 

calls the greatest prophet next to himself, his 

notions of the Christian religion were excessively 

vague. His first revelation he communicated to 

no one but his wife, daughters, stepson, and one 

friend, Abu Bekr. In the fourth year of his 

mission, however, he had made forty proselytes 

chiefly slaves and very humble people; and now 

some verses were revealed to him, commanding 

him to come forward publicly as a preacher. He 

inveighed against the superstition of the Meccans 

and exhorted them to a pious and moral life, and 

to the belief in an all-mighty, all-wise, everlasting, 

indivisible, all-just, but merciful God, who had 

chosen him as he had chosen the prophets of 

the Bible before him, so to teach mankind that 

they should escape the punishments of hell and 

inherit everlasting life. God’s mercy was prin- 

ci pally to be obtained by prayer, fasting, and 

almsgiving. The Kaaba and the pilgrimage were 

recognised by the new creed. The prohibition 

of certain kinds of food belongs to this first 

period, when Mohammed was under the influence 

of Judaism ; the prohibition of gambling, usury, 

and wine came after the Hegira. His earliest 

Koranic dicta, written down by amanuenses, con- 

?l Ste Sr 0f brief » rh y™ e(i sentences, and for a time 
the Meccans considered him a common ‘poet’ 
or ‘soothsayer,’ perhaps not in his right senses. 
Gradually, however, fearing for the sacredness 
of Mecca, they rose in fierce opposition against 
the new prophet and his growing adherents. 
Many of the converted slaves and freedmen un- 
derwent terrible punishments; some suffered so 
rouch that they abjured their creed. Mohammed's 
faithful wife Khad^ja died, and his uncle and 
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u 1 1 er C pov e rt y. An'en^igrat , 0 !,° to Tulf 1 *° 

The next pilgrimage brought ttveh " l 
third more than seventy adherents to 1 1 . ^ lft 

faith from Medina; and now he .esolvecl n "7 

I e D S (the t, j e ate f of , “ tL y C [\ y \ aml aboilt J>me C22 
Ht^irni i a tbe Mohammedan Era the 

M Silo^Si precede In 111 °' " H«re^ V ' * 

ia * 1 -““d 

m^sms 

" a J his permission to go to war with h,p ^egna 

COO Meccans, was fougl.t^Bad^ hX"M 

prfsoners f A e arPof e(l th « vict oryand made many 
tiocked to nfi eat number of adventurers now 
oc keel to Mohammed, and lie successfully mn 

tmued his expeditions against the Koreish and 

defeated li'irna/'m' a In 5 ,a ""? ry 625 tlie Meccans 
cieieated him at Ohod, where he was dangerouslv 

1 0 Ji' dedl 3 he siege of Medina by the Meccans 

earthwork's In™, ‘or ? V M, ’ 1,a "»”'ed's ditch and 
earmworks. In 028 he made peace with Hip 

Meccans, and was allowed to send his mission- 
aries all over Arabia ; in 020 he celebrated the 

at Mecef H ith 2000 followel ' s for three days 
at * ecca - His missionaries began to carrv his 
doctrines abroad. He wrote letters demand in,i 

the Enf Ah of . C . ho ^ oes II., of Heraclius, 6) 
the king of Abjssima, the viceroy of Egypt and 

of seve,al province.?; Some 
Meccans havmg taken part in a war against a 
tribe in Mohammed’s alliance, he inarched at thp 
head o 10,000 men against Mecca ; it surr^derecl 

nroDlmt wm? V- a V eco . gnised as ch ief and 
prophet. \\ ith this the victory of the new re- 
ligion was secured in Arabia (630). From all 
parts flocked deputations to do him homage 
aS G , 0( ? S ,,,essen e er or as the Prince g of 
\ aUd - 16 I )r ®I )a r e( I for a war against the 
xt 1 7 ? f tlie Eastern Empire. In 

JJ a ^ o l 032 7 undertook his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and there on Mount Arafat fixed for all 
the ceremonies of the pilgrimage (Haij). 

wpnwV • a , fter bis return > and when too 
" eak . to visit the houses of liis nine wives, chose 

as his last sojourn that of Ayesliah, his best- 
beloved, the daughter of Abu Bekr. He took 
part in the public prayers as long as he could, 
and died in Ayesliah ’s lap about noon of Monday 
the 12th (11th) of the third month in the year 11 
of the Hegira (8th June 632). Spite of his many 
defects of character— deceitfulness, revengeful- 
ness, sensuality, faults of his time and race— the 
history of humanity has seen few more earnest, 
noble, and sincere ‘prophets.’ See German Lives 
by Weil (1843), Sprenger (1861-65), Nbldeke(1863), 
Krehl (vol. i. 1884), and Grinime (1892-95); French 
by Delaport(1874); Sir W. Muir’s Life o/ Mahomet 
(4 vols. 1858-61 ; new ed. 1912), and Mahomet and 
Islam (new ed. 1887) ; also books by Syed Ameer 
All, C.I.E. (1890), aud Prof. Margoliouth (1905). 

Mohammed, the name of six sultans of 
Turkey, of whom Mohammed II. (1430-81), born 
at Adrianople, succeeded his father, Murad II., 
in 1451, and took Constantinople in 1453— thus 
extinguishing the Byzantine Empire and giving 
the Turks their commanding position on the 
Bosporus. Checked by Hunyady at Belgrade, he 
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yet annexed most of Serbia, all Greece, and most 
of the ASgean Islands, threatened Venetian ter- 
ritory, was repelled from Rhodes by the Knights 
of St John, took Otranto in Italy, and died in a 
campaign against Persia. 

Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi (or Moslem Mes- 
siah), bom in Dongola about 18 13, was for a time 
in the Egyptian Civil Service, then a slave-trader, 
and finally a relentless and successful rebel 
against Egyptian rule in the Eastern Sudan. He 
made El Obeid his capital in 1883, and on 6th 
November defeated Hicks Pasha and an Egyp- 
tian army. On 26tli January 1885 Khartum was 
taken, and General Gordon (q.v.) killed. The 
Mahdi died 22d June 1885, the victim of vice and 
self-indulgence. See books by Wingate (1891), 
Ohrwalder (1892), and Slatin Pasha (1896). 

Mohl, Julius (1800-76), orientalist, was born 
at Stuttgart, and bred for the Lutheran Church, 
but from 1823 devoted himself at Paris to oriental 
studies, becoming a member of the Institute in 
1844, and professor of Persian at the College de 
France in 1847. He was secretary to the Soci^te 
Asiatique, and his annual reports were collected 
as Vingt-sept Ans d’Histoire des Etudes Orientales 
(1879-80). His great edition of the Shah Nameh 
was published in 1838-78. The salon of his accom- 
plished wife, nee Mary Clarke (1793-1883), was 
a centre of high thinking, refinement, and bril- 
liant talk. See Kathleen O’Meara’s Madame Mohl 
(1885) and Mrs Simpson’s Letters and Recollec- 
tions of Jirtius and Mary Mohl (1887). 

Mohler, Johann Adam (1796-1838), professor 
of Roman Catholic theology at Tubingen and 
Munich, wrote Symbolik (1832), on the doctrinal 
differences of Catholics and Protestants. 

Mohn, Henrik (1835-1916), meteorologist, was 
born at Bergen, studied at Oslo, and became 
keeper of the university observatory and director 
of the meteorological institute. He superintended 
a scientific expedition off the northern coasts of 
Norway in 1876-78, wrote on meteorology, on the 
climate of Norway, on the Arctic Ocean, and first 
worked out the theory of Arctic drift and currents 
that Nansen utilised. 

Mohs, Friedrich (1773-1839), German mineral- 
ogist, devised a rough but practical scale of 
hardness for the identification of minerals. 

Mohan, Charles, Lord (c. 1673-1712), dicer, 
brawler, and duellist, was tried in 1693 by his 
peers as an accomplice in the murder oi the 
actor William Mountford, and killed and was 
killed by the fourth Duke of Hamilton. [Moon.] 

Molr, David Macbeth (1798-1851), born at 
Musselburgh, practised there as a physician 
from 1817 till his death. Under his pen-name of 
Delta (A) he contributed verses to Blackwood’s 
Magazine (coll. 1852), and is remembered for his 
humorous Autobiography of Mansie Wauch (1828). 

Moira, Earl of. See Hastings. 

Moissan, Henri (1852-1907), chemist, born at 
Paris, isolated fluorine and produced (apparently) 
artificial diamonds. [Afivas'ouP.] 

Molvre, Abraham de. See Demoivre. 

Mokanna. Hakim ben Atta, called Al- 
Mokanna, ‘The Veiled,’ was the founder of a sect 
in the Persian province of Khorasan. To conceal 
the loss of an eye he wore a veil, a habit ascribed 
by his followers to the necessity of shrouding 
from beholders the dazzling rays Which issued 
from his divine countenance. He set himself 
up as an incarnation of God, and his followers 
increased so that he seized several fortified places. 
But the khalif Almahdl, after a long siege, took 


his stronghold of Kash (780 a.d.), when, with the 
remnant of his army, Mokanna took poison. 

Mole, Matthieu Louis, Comte (1781-1855), 
was a descendant of Matthieu Mol6 (1684-1656), 
mediator between the king of France and the 
parlement of Paris during the Fronde. In his 
Essai de Morale et de Politique (1806) he vindicated 
Napoleon’s government on the ground of neces- 
sity, and was made a count. Louis XVIII. made 
him a peer and minister of Marine; and Louis- 
Philippe foreign minister and, in 1836, prime- 
minister, but his ministry was unpopular. 

Moleschott, Jakob, physiologist, born at Bois- 
le-Duc in Holland, 9th August 1822, studied 
medicine at Heidelberg, and taught there phy- 
siology, anatomy, and anthropology from 1847 
until 1854, when he resigned, the university 
having ‘ warned * him on account of the material- 
istic tendency of his writings. In 1856 he became 
professor of Physiology at Zurich, in 1861 at 
Turin, and in 1878 at Rome, where he died 20th 
May 1893. He wrote some twenty works, in 
German and Italian, including one on the Natu- 
ral History of Man and Anirncds (1855). See his 
autobiographical Fur meine Freunde (1894). 

Molesworth, John Edward Nassau (1790- 
1877), born in London, and educated at Green- 
wich and Trinity College, Oxford, from 1840 was 
High Church vicar of Rochdale. — His eldest son, 
William Nassau Molesworth, LL.D. (1816-90), 
born at Millbrook near Southampton, and edu- 
cated at Canterbury and Cambridge, held a living 
near Rochdale 1844-89. He wrote a History oj 
England from 1830 (1871-73), &c. 

Molesworth, Mrs (Mary Louisa Stewart), born, 
of Scottish parentage, at Rotterdam, 29th May 
1839, passed her childhood in Manchester, Scot> 
land, and Switzerland ; lived a good deal abroad; 
and died 20th July 1921. She began as a novelist 
as ‘Ennis Graham,’ writing Lover and Hut • 
band (1869), She was Young and He was Old (1872), 
HaXhercourt Rectory (1878), Miss Bouverie (1880), 
&c. But she is best known as a writer of stories 
for children— Tell Me a Story (1875), Carrots (1876), 
Tapestry Room (1879), Herr Baby (1881), Rectory 
Children (1890), Red Grange (1891), Robin Redbreast 
(1892), Next Door House (1893), Olivia (1894), Carved 
Lions (1895), Philippa (1896), Uncanny Tales (1896), 
Meg Langholme (1897), &c. 

Molesworth, Sir William (1810-55), bom in 
London of an old Cornish family; succeeded 
as eighth baronet in 1823 ; studied at Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; and sat in parliament from 1832, 
from 1845 for Southwark. He was First Com- 
missioner of Public Works in 1853 and Colonial 
Secretary in 1855 ; and as the friend of Bentham 
and James Mill, was the parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the * philosophical Radicals,’ whose 
organ, the Westminster Review , he purchased in 
1886. He edited Hobbes (16 vols. 1839-45), de- 
nounced transportation, and promoted colonial 
self-government. See Life by Mxb Fawcett (1901). 

Moll&re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, who took 
this atage-name for reasons not apparent), was bora 
in Paris, 15th January 1622, the son of a well-to- 
do fhmiture dealer. He studied under the J ©suits 
at the College de Clermont, under Gassendi the 
philosopher, and under the regular teachers of law. 
He may have been called to the bar. His mother, 
who had some property, died when he was ten 
years ola, and thus when he came of age he re- 
ceived his share of her fortune at once. He 
declined to follow his father's business, hired a 
tennis-court, and embarked in a theatrical venture 
(1648) with the Btyart family and others, under 
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fhe style of L Illusive ThMtre, which lasted for 
over three years in Paris and failed. The com- 
nany then proceeded to the provinces (from 
Lyons to Rouen), and had success sufficient to 
keep going from 1646 to 1658. The Prince de 
Conti took it under his protection for a time* 

" hea h& , t0 ° k Cathol 'c Methodism; 
Moli&re obtained the patronage of the king s 

brother, Philippe d Orleans, so that his troupe 

became the servants of Monsieur. He played 

before the king on October 24, 1658, and organised 

a regular theatre first in the Petit Bourbon ; 

then, on its demolition, in the Palais Royal. In 

the provinces Moli&re had acquired experience as 

u n 2 st V in Uie style of the old 
farces. But he had also written L’fftourdi and 

the Depit Amoureux. As a theatre manager he 

ni $- ve t ra 8 ed y as "’ell as comedy. Cor- 
neille s Nicomide, with which he opened, was not 
a success ; and though the other great tragedian 

?r ,.l 10 , day » . Racine » w »s a personal friend of 
MoliCre s, their connection as manager and author 
was brief and unfortunate. But Moli&re soon 
realised Ins own immense resources as a comic 
writer. Les Prieieuses Ridicules was published in 
November 1659 ; and from that time to his death 
no year passed without at least one of the greatest 
achievements in their own line that the world 
has seen. In the spring of 1662 Moltere mar- 
ried Armande B6jart, an actress in his own com- 
pany, probably about nineteen, and the youngest 
member of the Bejart family, whereof two other 
sisters, Madeleine and Genevidve, and one brother, 
Joseph, had been members of the Illustre Theatre. 
It has been asserted, in the face of such evi- 
dence as exists, that Madeleine B6jart and 
Moli&re were lovers, that Armande was Made- 
leine’s daughter, even that Moli£re was the father 
of his own wife 1 It is also said that Armande 
was unfaithful to her husband. In August 1665 
the king adopted Moltere’s troupe as his own 
servants. In 1667 symptoms of lung disease 
showed themselves; on 17th February 1673, 
the night after having acted as the Malade 
in the seventh representation of his last play, 
Moli&re died in his own house in the Rue 
de Richelieu of haemorrhage from the bursting 
of a blood-vessel. His character would appear 
to have been generous and amiable; nor are 
there sufficient grounds for the accusations of 
irreligion brought against him. The dates and 
titles of Moli&re's plays are : L'titourdi, Le Dipit 
Amoureux (1658; in the provinces 1656); Les 
Prieieuses Ridicules (1659) ; Sganarclle (1660) ; Don 
Garde de Navarre (1661); L'ticole des Maris, Les 
Fdcheux , L’Ecole des Femmes (1662); La Critique 
de VEcole des Femmes , Impromptu de Versailles 
(1663); Le Mariage Ford , La Princcsse d’j&lide, 
Tartuffe (partially, 1664) ; Le Festin de Pierre [Don 
Juan ], U Amour Midecin (1665); Le Misanthrope , 
Le Midecin Malgri Lui , Melicerte , Le Sicilien 
(1666); Tartuffe (1667) ; Amphitryon , George Dan- 
din , L'Avare (1668); Monsieur de Pourccaugnac 
(1669); Les Amants Magnifiques, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (1671); Les Fourberies de Scapin 
Q.671); La Comtesse d'Escarbagnas , Les Femmes 
Savantes (1672) ; Le Malade Imaginaire (1673). To 
this must be added part of Psychi (1671) in 
collaboration with Quinault and Corneille, two 
farces, a few court masques, and some miscel- 
laneous poems. In France he is called a poet; 
but, though he could manage verse well enough, 
he is best almost always in prose. It is as a 
comic dramatist of manners, satirising folly and 
vice, yet without sacrificing the art to the pur- 
pose, that he Is absolutely unrivalled. Romantic 
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or poetical comedy he hardly ever tried It u 
instructive to compare Les PrccieuL nidd,!,, 

almost 

almost his last. Amusing as Les Prieieuses 
R id i cities is, it is not much more than farce 
of the very best sort; Les Femmes Savantes^ 
comedy of the highest kind. It is not till 
LLcolc lies Femmes, perhaps not till Le Misan - 
J/iropc, that the full genius of the author appears ; 
and these two, with Tartuffe, Le Festin de Pierre 
Femmes Savantes, Le Malade Imaginaire , and 
perhaps the admirable Bourgeois Gentilhomme as 

of the lower ki,ld > may be said to 
be Moli&re s masterpieces. But from the Dipit 

-° mva M d 1,0 play of his ’ nofc even the 
TO f without touches of his admirable 
Wit, his astonishing observation, his supreme 

Of a?l ?ILi S °> n “WW, his masterly satire. 
Of ali French writers he is the one whose reputa- 

tion stands highest by the combined suffrage of 

his own countrymen and of foreigners, and after 

more than two hundred years, his best plays still 

l 1 ? sta 8e- The first complete edition of 

Moll 6 re s works was that in 1682 by La Grange 
and Vinot; by far the best as to text, life, lexicon, 
gc., is that of Despois and Mesnard (‘ Les Grands 
Ecnvains Francis ;' 13 vols. 1873-1900). Other 
editions are by Ar.atole France (‘Collection 
Lemerre ; * 7 vols. 1876-91), and with notes by G. 
Monval (‘ Librairie des Bibliophiles;’ 8 vols. 1882). 
See also the Lives by Taschereau (4th ed. 1851) 
Claretie (1873), Moland (1886), Mahrenholtz (Ger’ 
man, 1881), H. M. Trollope (1906), Chatfield Taylor 
(1907), Brander Matthews (1911), J. Palmer (1930)* 
Mantzius’s History of Theatrical Art (trans. 1900) ; 
studies by P. Lacroix, Loiseleur, Chardon, Livet^* 
Rlgal (1908), Lafenestre (1909), Donnay (1911) ; 
translations by Van Laun (1875-77), Wall (1876- 
77), Waller and Glover (1902-7). [Mol-yerr.] 

Molina, Luis (1535-1600), Jesuit theologian, 
was born at Cuenca, studied at Coimbra, was 
professor of Theology at Evora for twenty years, 
and died at Madrid. His principal writings are a 
commentary on the Summa of Aquinas (1593); a 
treatise, De Justitia et Jure (1592); and the cele- 
brated treatise on grace and free-will, Liberi 
Arbitrii cum Gratice Donis . . . Concordia (1588). 
Molina asserts that predestination to eternal 
happiness or punishment is consequent on God’s 
foreknowledge of the free determination of man’s 
will. This view was assailed as a revival of Pela- 
gianism, and lienee arose the dispute between 
Molinists and Thoinists. A papal decree in 1607 
permitted both opinions ; and Molinism has been 
taught by the Jesuits. See French works by R6g. 
non (1890) and Gayraud (1890). See also Tellez. 

Molinos, Miguel de, was born, of noble parent- 
age, near Saragossa, December 21, 1640. At Rome 
(1669) he soon acquired a high reputation as a 
director of conscience. An ascetical treatise, 
Guida Spirituale , added largely to his fame ; but 
in it some discovered the seeds of a dangerous 
error, and in 1685 he was cited before the Holy 
Office. Molinos had publicly to abjure sixty- 
eight propositions, and was imprisoned until his 
death, 28th December 1697. His doctrine was an 
exaggeration of quietism. See Bigelow’s Molinos 
the Quietist (New York, 1882). [ Mo-lee'nos .) 

Molotov (Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Scriabin) 
was bora in 1890. A revolutionary from 1905, he 
came into power with the Bolshevists In 1917. He 
was Commissar for Foreign Affairs 1939-46, 
Foreign Minister for the U.S.S.R. from 1946. 

Moltke, Helmuth, Count von, field-marshal, 
was born 26fch October 1800. In 1819 he became 
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lieutenant In a Danish regiment, but in 1822 
entered the Prussian service. In 1832 he was 
appointed to the staff, and in 1835 obtained 
leave to travel. Asked by the sultan to remodel 
the Turkish army, he did not return to Berlin 
till 1839. From 1858 to 1888 he was chief of 
the general staff in Berlin, and reorganised 
the Prussian army. His wonderful strategical 
power was displayed in the successful wars 
with Denmark in 1863-64, with Austria in I860, 
and with France in 1870-71. He married in 
1841 his stepsister’s daughter by an English 
father, Marie von Burt (1825-68). Known as ‘ The 
Silent,' he was a man of great modesty and sim- 
plicity of character. He died in Berlin 24th 
April 1891. In 1891-93 an edition of his works in 
eight vols. was published. His Military Works 
were issued (1892 et seq.) by the General Staff, for 
whom he prepared histories of the campaigns 
against Denmark, Austria, and France. See his 
Franco-German War (trans. 1893), Litters (trails. 
1878-96), Essays, Speeches , and Memoirs (trans. 
1893), Tactical Problems (trans. 1894) ; Life by M. 
Jahns (1894-1900), Early Life by H. 8. Wilkinson 
(1913), and Moltke, His Life and Character (trans. 
by M. Herms, 1892). — His nephew, Helmuth 
(1848-1916), likewise rose to be Chief of the General 
Staff in 1906, but was superseded by Falkenhayn 
early in the Great War (Dec. 1914). [ MoUt-keh .] 

Mommsen, Theodor, historian of Rome, was 
born, the son of a pastor, at Garding in Sles- 
wick, 30th November 1817. He studied at Kiel 
for three years, examined Roman inscriptions 
in France and Italy for the Berlin Academy 
(1844-47), and in 1848 was appointed to a chair of 
law at Leipzig, of which two years later he was 
deprived for the part he took in politics. In 1852 
he became professor of Roman Law at Zurich, 
and in 1854 at Breslau, in 1858 of Ancient History 
at Berlin. He edited the monumental Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinaimm, helped to edit the 
Monumenta Germanics Historica , and from 1873 
to 1895 was perpetual secretary of the Academy. 
In 1882 he was tried and acquitted on a charge 
of slandering Bismarck in an election speech. 
His fine library was burned in 18S0. His greatest 
work remains his Romische Geschichte (vols. i.-iii. 
1854-55; vol. v. 1885), trans. by Dickson as History 
of Rome to the Time of A'ugustus (4 vols. 1862-66), 
and The Roman Provinces (to Diocletian, 2 vols. 
1886). Freeman characterises Mommsen as ‘ the 
greatest scholar of our times, well-nigh the 
greatest scholar of all times . . . language, law, 
mythology, customs, antiquities, coins, inscrip- 
tions, every source of knowledge of every kind 
—he is master of them all.’ Yet he was defec- 
tive in moral insight, and too prone to worship 
mere force and success. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1902, and died November 1, 1903. 
Amongst his 920 separate publications were works 
on the Italic dialects (1845, 1850), Neapolitan 
inscriptions (1857), Roman Coins (1850), Roman 
constitutional law (1871), and an edition of the 
Pandects (1866-70). See studies by C. Bardfc 
(1903), L. M. Hartmann (1908). — His younger 
brothers, Tycho (1819-1900) and August I1821- 
1913), were classical scholars and school-rectors. 

Mompesson, William (1689-1709), was the brave 
rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, in 1665-66, when the 
plague carried off 267 out of 850 parishioners, and 
from 1009 was rector of Eakring, Notts. See 
Wood's History of Eyam (4th ed. 1865). 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord (1714-99). 
born at Monboddo House, Kincardineshire, ana 
educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Groningen, 


in 1787 was called to the Scottish bar. and was 
counsel for Mr Douglas in the great Douglas 
cause. In 1764 he became Sheriff of Kincardine- 
shire, and in 1767 was raised to the bench as Lord 
Monboddo. His Origin and Progress of Language 
(6 vols. 1773-92) is a very learned and acute 
but eccentric production. Its theory of human 
affinity with monkeys seems less laughable now 
than it did to Monboddo’s contemporaries ; and 
in his study of man as one of the animals, and of 
civilisation by the light of savagery, he antici- 
pated the modern science of anthropology. He 
further published, also anonymously, Ancient 
Metaphysics (6 vols. 1779-99). See study by Prof. 
W. Knight (1900). 

Monok. See Monk. 

Moncrieff, Colonel Sir Alexander, K.C.B. 
(1829-1906), born in Edinburgh, invented the 
Moncrieff Pits and disappearing carriages for 
siege and fortress guns. [Mon-krcef .] 

Moncrieff, Ascott Robert Hope (1846-1927), 
born at Edinburgh, from 1865 published (largely 
as Ascott R. Hope) many boys’ books, &c. 

Moncrieff, Col. Sir Colin Campbell Scott^, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. (1836-1916), had a great hand 
in Egyptian irrigation, and in 1892-1902 was 
Under-secretary for Scotland. See Life by M. A. 
Hollings (1917).— See also Scott-Moncrieff. 

Mond, Ludwig, F.R.S. (1839-1909), bom at 
Cassel, studied under Bunsen, and settling in 
England in 1864, perfected at Widnes his sulphur 
recovery process. He founded in 1873 great alkali- 
works at Winnington, Cheshire, made discoveries 
in nickel manufacture, &c., and in 1896 gave to 
the Royal Institution for the nation a physico- 
chemical laboratory costing £100,000. — His son, 
Alfred Moritz (1868-1930), Liberal M.P., then 
(1926) Conservative, was First Commissioner of 
Works 1916-21, Minister of Health 1921-22. A bar- 
onet from 1910 he was created Baron Melchett 1928. 

Monet, Claude Jean (1840-1926), painter, bom 
at Paris, was a founder oi Impressionism. See 
Life by M. de Fels (1929). [Mon-ay.! 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), mathematician 
and physicist, born at Beaune, studied at Lyons 
and M6zi6res, in 1780 became a member of the 
French Academy, and during the Revolution was 
minister of Marine, but soon took charge of the 
national manufactories of arms and gunpowder. 
After he had helped to found the ficole Poly* 
technique, he was sent by the Directory to Italy. 
Here he formed a close friendship with Bonaparte, 
followed him to Egypt, and was made professor 
in the Ecole Polytechnique and Count of Pelu- 
sium. He wrote TraiU Elbnentaire de Statiqus 
(1788), Logons de GionUtrie (1795), &c. [Mottfte/u] 

Monica. See Augustine. 

Monier- Williams. See Williams. 

Monk, or Monok, George, Duke of Albemarle, 
was born, the second son of a knight, at Pothe* 
ridge near Torrington, 6th Dec. 1608. He was at 
Rochelle (1627), was nine years in the Dutch 
service, and in 1642-48 commanded a regiment 
against the Irish rebels. Taken prisoner by 
Fairfax in 1644, he lay two years in the Tower, 
whence he freed himself by taking the Covenant. 
As major-general in Ulster and at Dunbar (1650) 
he so commended himself to Cromwell that next 
ear he was left to complete the subjection of 
cotland. In 1658 he won two great sea-fights 
over Tromp (q.v.) ; in 1654 Cromwell sent him 
back to Scotland as governor. After Cromwell’s 
death, seeing everything in confusion, on New* 
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year’s Day 1660 he crossed the Border with 6000 
men, and five weeks later entered London 
unopposed. His own wish was to bring back 
the Stuarts; and before long he saw that the 
nation was with him. The freeing of the Rumn 
parliament from the army and the election of 
a new parliament were his wary steps towards 
the Restoration ; on ‘23d May he welcomed 
Charles II. at Dover. Monk, now made Duke 
of Albemarle, was entrusted with the highest 
offices in the state, but soon retired from political 
affairs. In 1665, when the plague ravaged London 
as governor of the City ‘ Old George’ did his best 
to allay the panic. In 1666, under the Duke of 
York, he was defeated by De Ruyter off Dun- 
kirk, but soon after gained a bloody victory over 
him off the North Foreland. He died 3d January 
1670. See Lives by Gumble (1671), Skinner 
(1723), Guizot (trails. 1851), Corbett (1889) E F 
Ward (1915), Warner (1936), Davies (1936) 

Monk, Maria (c. 1817-50), an impostor who 
pretended in 1835 to have escaped from a nunnery 
at Montreal, and published Awful Disclosures. 

Monk, William Henry (1828-89), a London 
organist and musical editor of Hymns Ancient 
arid Mode ™ ( 1861), composed the tunes to ‘Abide 
with me and many favourite hymns. 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo (1840-1901) 
Board of Trade official, poet, art-critic, was born 
m London. 

Monmouth. See Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of, was born at 
Rotterdam, 9th April 1649, the son of Lucy 
Walter by Charles II. (q.v.), she said, but more 
likely by Colonel Robert Sidney. Charles com- 
initted the boy to the care of Lord Crofts ; and 
In 1662 ‘Mr James Crofts’ came to England with 
the queen-dowager. In 1663 he was created Duke 
of Monmouth, wedded to a rich heiress, Anne 
Countess of Buccleuch (1651-1732), and also 
made Duke of Buccleuch ; in 1670 he succeeded 
Monk as captain-general. A weak, pretty, affable 
libertine, he became the idol of the populace, 
thanks to his humanity at Bothwell Bridge (1679), 
to the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, and to 
his two semi-royal progresses (1680-82). Shaftes- 
bury pitted the ‘ Protestant Duke ’ against the 

K heir-presumptive, and enmeshed him in 
re-house Plot (1683), on whose discovery 
Monmouth fled to the Low Countries. At 
Charles’s death, in concert with Argyll’s Scottish 
expedition, he landed (11th June 1685) at Lyme- 
Regis with eighty-two followers, branded James 
as a popish usurper, and asserted his own 
legitimacy and right to the crown. At Taunton 
he was proclaimed King James II. ; and on 
6th July he attempted with 2600 foot and 600 
horse (peasants mostly and miners) to surprise 
the king’s forces, 2700 strong, encamped on 
Sedgemoor near Bridgwater. His men were 
mowed down by the artillery, 300 falling on the 
field, 1000 more in the pursuit. Monmouth fled, 
but on the 8th was taken In a ditch near Ring- 
wood. Brought before James, he wept and 
crawled, and even offered to turn Catholic ; but 
on 15th July he was beheaded upon Tower Hill. 
For the 4 Bloody Assize,* see Jeffreys. See 
Lives by Roberts (1844), Fea (1901), Elizabeth 
D’Oyley (1938). [Mon’muth.] 

Monnier, Maro (1829-85), French writer of 
novels, comedies, historical works, &c., was 
born at Florence and died at Geneva. [Mon-yay ] 

Monod, Adolphe (1802-56), Reformed theo- 
logian, born of Swiss parentage at Copenhagen, 


laboured as a preacher or professor at 
Lyons, Montauban, and Paris and 

Church ' of Sf 

Letters (Eng. trans. 1885). [Mon-oh.] L f a, “ 

found thp J He helped to 

oTcom. 

SucZ d o/ti° ! tb “.S' AcLnuTtfe 

las youngest son, studied at EdinbuIglu Berlin' 

wrote on e tl.’ fi S ,T eede<i t0 hiS fatl ' el 's el.air, and 

x J e r vous system (1783), the physi- 

(1797) h ' 6 ! 1 ' 85 )’ aild the brain » e >e, and ear 
a™'* He again was succeeded by his son 

Alexander Monro, tertius (1773-1859), who wrote 

on hernia, the stomach, and human anatomy. 

Monro, Edward (1815-66), Tractaiian, author 
ot allegories, &c., born in London and educated 
at Harrow and Oriel, from 1842 was incumbent of 
Harrow Weald, from 1860 of St John’s, Leeds. 

Monroe, James, fifth president of the United 
States, was born of Scottish stock in West- 
moreland county, Va., April 28, 1758. He left 
>v illiam and Mary College to join Washington’s 
army, was wounded at Trenton, and attained 
tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1782 he was 
elected to the assembly of Virginia and in 1783 
to congress, where he sat for three years. He 
was chairman of the committee (1785) that pre- 
pared the way for framing the constitution, 
winch, however, as a States’ Rights man, he 
disapproved. As a member of the United States 
senate 1790-94, he opposed Washington and the 
Federalists ; the government recalled him in 1796 
from the post of minister to France for displaying 
too decided French sympathies. On his return he 
published (1797) an attack on the executive, and 
became the darling of the Democrats. He was 
governor of Virginia 1799-1802, and then Jefferson 
sent him as an extra plenipotentiary to France 
for the purchase of Louisiana. The next four 
years were spent in less successful diplomacy 
at London and Madrid. In 1811 he was again 
governor of Virginia, in 1811-17 secretary of 
state, and in 1814-15 also secretary of war. 
In 1816 he was elected president of the United 
States, and in 1820 re-elected almost unanimously. 
His most popular acts were the recognition of 
the Spanish American republics, and the promul- 
gation in a message to congress (1823) of the 
‘ Monroe Doctrine,’ embodying the principle ‘ that 
the American continents . . . are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonisa- 
tion by any European power,’ though existing 
colonies were not to be interfered with. In 1825 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak Hill, Va., till, 
deep in debt, he found refuge with relatives in 
New York, where he died, 4th July 1831. See 
his Writings (1898-1903) ; Lives by Adams (1850), 
Gilman (1898); books by Edgington (1905), Kraus 
(1913), Hart (1916), Alvarez (1924), Perkins (1927). 

Monson, Sir William (1569-1643), an admiral 
who fought with the Spaniards 15S5-1602, and 
was a prisoner on Spanish galleys 1591-93, was 
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born at South Carlton, Lincolnshire, and died at 
Kinnersley, Surrey. {Mun'son.} 

Monstrelet, Enquerrand de (c. 1390-1453), 
born near Boulogne, was provost of Cambrai. 
His Chronicle, 1400-44, written from the Bur- 
gundian standpoint, was edited by Douet d Arcq 
(1857-62) ; and a continuation by Mathieu d La- 
couchy to 14(51 by Beaueourt (1863). [MoWstr -lay.] 

Montagu. See Halifax, Manchester, and 

Sandwich. [Morfta-gyu.') 

Montagu, Basil (1770-1851), a natural son of 
Lord Sandwich and Miss Ray (see Hackman), 
was educated at Charterhouse and Christ s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was accountant-general in 
bankruptcy 1835-46. He wrote much on bank- 
ruptcy, Lord Bacon, &c. His third wife, a Mrs 
Skepper, Mrs Procter’s mother, was ‘the noble 
lady 'of Edward Irving and Carlyle. 

Montagu, Elizabeth, nie Robinson (1720- 
1800), a blue-stocking and lion-hunter, with 
£10,000 a- year, who entertained everyone from 
king to chimney-sweeps, and wrote against Vol- 
taire an Essay on Shakespeare. See books by E. J. 
Climenson (1903), Huchon (1907), and Blunt (1923). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, baptised in 
London, 26th May 1689, was the eldest daughter 
of the Earl (later Duke) of Kingston, who, losing 
his wife in 1694, made his clever daughter preside 
at his table at a very early age. In 1712 she 
married Edward Wortley Montagu. On the ac- 
cession of George I. Montagu obtained a com- 
missionership of the Treasury, and from this time 
Lady Mary lived in London, where she gained a 
brilliant reputation, and was the intimate of 
Addison, Pope, and others. In 1716 Montagu 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople, 
and there till 1718 he and liis wife remained. 
There she wrote her entertaining Letters describ- 
ing Eastern life, and thence she introduced inocu- 
lation for smallpox into England. For the next 
twenty years her abode was at Twickenham. 
Pope quarrelled with her in 1722, but not over 
her six satirical Town Eclogues, which had been 
published surreptitiously six years before. In 
1739, for reasons unknown, she left England and 
her husband, parting from him, however, on very 
good terms, though they never met again. She 
lived in Italy till 1761, when she returned to 
England. She died 21st August 1762. See her 
works, ed. with Life by her great-grandson, Lord 
Wharncliffe (3d ed. 1887) ; and books by G. Paston 
(1907), I. Barry (1928). 

Montagu, Richard (1577-1641), a High Church 
controversialist, born at Dorney, Bucks, became 
Bishop of Chichester in 1628, of Norwich in 1638 

Montague, Charles Edward (1867-1928), 
novelist and essayist, of Irish parentage, was on 
the staff of the Manchester Guardian in 1890- 
1925. His writings include A Hind Let Loose , 
Disenchantment (1922), Fiery Particles (1923), 
The Right Place (1924), Rough Justice (1926). 

Montaigne, Miohel Eyquem de, third son of 
the Seigneur de Montaigne, was born at the 
Chateau de Montaigne in Pdrigord, 28th Feb. 
1533. Till the age of six the boy spoke no lan- 
guage but Latin ; and at the College de Guienne 
in Bordeaux he remained for seven years, board- 
ing in the rooms of his famous teachers, George 
Buchanan and Muretus. He subsequently studied 
law ; but from the age of thirteen to twenty-four 
he is almost lost sight of, though it is certain 
that he was frequently in Paris, knew something 
of court life, and took his full share of its 
pleasures. By-and-by he obtained a post in con* 
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neotion with the parle/ment of Bordeaux, and for 
thirteen years was a city counsellor. He formed 
a close friendship with fitieune de la Boetfe (1680- 
63), was familiar with the court of Francis II., 
admired Mary. Queen of Scots, and for a time was 
‘gentleman or the bed-chamber in ordinary.' He 
married (Sept. 27, 1565) Franqoise de la Chassaigne, 
daughter of a fellow.counsellor. A translation 
(1569) of the Natural History of a 16th-century 
professor at Toulouse was his first effort in 
literature, and supplied the text for his Avologie 
de Raymond Sebond t in which he exhibited tne full 
scope of his own sceptical philosophy. In 1571, 
his two elder brothers being dead, Montaigne 
succeeded to the family estate, and here till his 
death on 18th Sept. 1592 he lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by visits to Paris 
and a tour in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
here, too, he began those Essais which were to 
give him a place among the first names in literary 
history. The record of his journey (1580-81) in 
French and Italian was first published in 1774. 
Unanimously elected mayor of Bordeaux (against 
his wish), he performed his duties to the satis- 
faction of the citizens, and was re-elected. Not- 
withstanding the free expression of scepticism in 
his writings, he devoutly received the last offices 
of the church. From the very first men, like 
Pascal, profoundly separated from him on all the 
fundamental problems of life (as in his inconclu- 
sive philosophy, his easy moral opinions, his 
imperfect sense of duty), have acknowledged 
their debt to his fearless and all-questioning 
criticism, expounded mainly in haphazard re- 
marks, seemingly inspired by the mere caprice of 
the moment, but showing the highest originality, 
the very broadest sympathies. There are trans- 
lations by Florio (q.v.; new ed. by Saintsbury, 
1892-93); by Charles Cotton (q.v.), revised by 
W. C. Hazlitt (1865 ; new ed. 1923) ; Ives (1926); 
and of the JoumaXe by Waters (1908-41, Treoh- 
mann (1929). See books by St John (1867), Collins 
(1879), Lowndes (189 8), Dowden(1905), Miss Sichel 
(1911) ; Griin(1857). Payen(1847), Malvezin(1870), 
Bonnefon (1893-97), Stapfer (1895), Strowski 
(1906), Lanson (1980)-4n French; essays by 
Emerson, &c. ; the Essais (Bordeaux, 2 vols. 1680; 

3 vols. 1588 ; enlarged, 1695) ed. by Courbet and 

I Royer (5 vols. 1872-1900), by Strowski and others 
(1906-20); CEuvres, ed. Armaingaud (1924 et seq.), 
ed. Plattard (1931 et seq ,). [Af onO-ten'ye.] 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes Ren 6 de, 
born in London, 15th May 1810, the eldest son 
of a noble French tmigrt and his English wife, was 
educated at Fulham and the College Ste Barbe. 
He followed his father to Stockholm (1829), and 
after a visit to Ireland (1830) eagerly joined the 
Abb6 Lamennais and Lacordaire in the Avenir, a 
High Church Liberal newspaper. In 1881 Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire opened a free school 
in Paris, which was immediately closed by the 
police. Montalembert, who had succeeded to his 
father's peerage, pleaded with great eloquence 
the cause of religious liberty, and a fine of 100 
francs had the effect of a victory. When the 
Avenir , being condemned by the pope (1881), was 
given up, Montalembert lived for a time in 
Germany, where he wrote the Histoire da Ste 
Elizabeth. In 1885 again in Paris, he spoke in 
the Chamber in defence of the liberty of the 
press; In his Devoir des Caiholiques dans 2a 
Question cFEnseianement he pleaded for religious 
education. A famous protest against tyranny 
was his great speech in January 1848 upon 
Switzerland. After the Revolution he was 
elected a member of the National Assembly; 
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and he supported Louis Napoleon till the con- 
fiscation of the Orleans property, when he became 
a determined opponent of the imperial regime. 
He was elected to the Academy in 1851 vTsitpd 
England in 1855, and wrote L'Avenir politique de 
l Angleterre. In 1858 an article in the Corre- 
spondant made such exasperating allusions to the 
imperial government that he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 3000 francs— 
a sentence remitted by the emperor. Besides his 
great work, Les Moines d' Occident (7 vols. 1860-77 • 
5th ed. 1893), he wrote Vne Nation en Deuil : id 

L ’p9 lis e libre dans I'titat libre 
(1863), Le J ape et la Pologne (1864), &c. He died 
m Pans, 13th March 1870, sixteen days after 
writing a celebrated letter on papal infallibility. 
See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant ( 1872 ), and French 
works by Foisset(1877), Lecanuet (1895-1901), and 
the Vicomte de Meaux (1897). [ Monff-tal'oiio-ber ' . ] 

Montcalm. Louis Joseph, Marquis de Mont- 
calm Gezan de Saint V6ran, was born in the 
chateau of Caudiac near Niines, 29tli February 
1712. In 1746 he was severely wounded and 
made prisoner at the battle of Piacenza. In 1756 
he assumed command of the French troops 
in Canada, and captured the British post of 
Oswego, and also Fort William Henry, where 
the prisoners (men, women, and children) were 
massacred by the Indian allies. In 1758 he, with 
a small force, successfully defended Ticonderoga 
against 15,000 regulars and provincial troops 
under Abercromby. After the loss to the French 
of Louisburg and Fort Duquesne, Montcalm 
removed to Quebec, and with 16,000 troops— 
mainly militia and Indians— prepared to defend 
it against a British attack. In 1759 General 
Wolfe (q.v.) ascended the St Lawrence with 
about 8000 troops and a naval force under 
Admiral Saunders. After repeated attempts to 
scale the heights of Montmorency, he, before dawn 
on 13th September, with 5000 men, gained the 
plateau, and in a battle on the Plains of Abraham 
drove the French in disorder on the city. Mont- 
calm tried in vain to rally his force, was borne back 
by the rush, and, mortally wounded, died next 
morning (14th September 1759). See Parkman’s 
MontcaXm and Wolfe (1884), and H. R. Casgrain’s 
Wolfe and Montcalm (1906). [MonS-kallm.] 

Monteou'ouli, Raimondo, Count (1608-81), born 
near Modena, entered the Austrian service in 
1625, and distinguished himself during the Thirty 
Years’ War, against the Turks (1664), and against 
the French on the Rhine (1672-75). He was made 
a Prince and Duke of Melfi. See his Opere Com- 
plete (new ed. 1821), and the Lives by Campori 
(1876) and Grossniann (1878). 

Montefiore, Sir Moses Haim (1784-1885), born 
in Leghorn, retired with a fortune from stock- 
broking in 1824, and from 1829 was prominent 
in the struggle for removing Jewish disabilities. 
After long exclusion and repeated re-election, 
he was admitted Sheriff of London in 1837, being 
knighted the same year, and made a baronet in 
1846. Between 1827 and 1875 he made seven 
journeys in the interests of his oppressed 
countrymen in Poland, Russia, Rumania, and 
Damascus. He endowed a Jewish college at 
Ramsgate in 1865. See the Diaries of Sir Moses 
and idady Montefiore (1890). [Mon-tay-fyo’reh.] 

Mont6gut, Emile (1825-95), French critic, born 
at Limoges, contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and published books of travel, a study 
of Marshal Davout, works on Italian and Eng- 
lish literature, and translations of Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and Emerson. [Mon-tay-ghte.] 
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Montelius, Oscar (1S4S-1921), born at Stock- 
holm, became director of Archeology there, and 
wrote on early Swedish culture. 

Montemayor, Jorge de (c. 1515 - 1561 ), Portu- 
guese lyrical poet, wrote Dima (pastoral ro- 
mancc), &c M in Castilian, and intluenced Sir 
Philip Sidney. [Mon-tay-mah-yor’.] 

F ra , n 'Q 0 >se Athena is, Marquise 
u t 1 ? 4 }" 1 ‘ °‘ )> daughter of the Due de Mortemarfe. 
married m 1663 the Marquis de Montespan, and 
became attached to the household of the queen 
Her beauty and wit captivated the heart of Louis 
•> ai ‘d about 1668 she became his mistress. 

■ ,, L , l ar l ?. u,s was into the Bastille, and 

in 10,6 his marriage was annulled. Montespan 

reigned till 1682, and bora the king seven children, 

10 were legitimised, but was supplanted by 
Madame de Mamtenon, the governess of her chil- 
dren In 1687 she left the court, and by-and-by 
found relief in devotion. See her Memoires (trans. 

JiqaqV A * Hoi,ssa ye (1864), C16ment 

(1868), H. N. Williams (1903). [Mons>t-es-pono.) 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron 
de la BRfeDE ET de, was born 18th January 
1689 at the chateau La Br6de near Bordeaux, 
and became counsellor of the parlement ol 
Bordeaux in 1714, and its president in 1716. 
He discharged the duties of his office faithfully, 
but, till defective eyesight hindered him, by 
preference devoted himself to researches on the 
weight and transparency of bodies, the use of 
the renal glands, the causes of echoes, &c. 
His first great literary success was the Uttres 
l’ersanes (1721), containing a satirical descrip- 
tion, put in the mouths of two Persian visitors 
to Paris, of French society, the libertinage, 
political decadence, and irreligious insincerity 
of the regency. Weary of routine work, ha 
sold his office in 1726, ami then settled in 
Paris. He travelled for three years to study 
political and social institutions, visiting Vienna, 
Venice, Rome, Switzerland, Holland, and Eng. 
land, whither he came with Lord Chesterfield. 
He remained in England two years (1729-31), 
mixing with its best society, frequenting the 
Houses of Parliament, studying the political 
writings of Locke, and analysing the English 
constitution. Causes de la Grandeur des Romains 
et de leur Decadence (1734) is perhaps the ablest 
of his works. His monumental De I'Esrrrit des Lois 
(1748) was published anonymously and put on the 
Index, but passed through twenty-two editions In 
less than two years. By the spirit of laws he means 
their raison d'itre , and the conditions determin- 
ing their origin, development, and forms ; the 
discussion of the influence of climate was novel. 
The work, which held up the free English con- 
stitution to the admiration of Europe, had an 
immense influence. In 1750 he published a Di- 
fense de VEsprit des Lois, followed afterwards by 
Lysimaque (1748), a dialogue on despotism, Arsace 
et Ismenie, a romance, and an essay on taste in 
the Encyclopidie. A member of the French 
Academy since 1728, he died, totally blind, at 
Paris, Feb. 10, 1755. See books by Vian (1879), 
Sorel (trans. 1887), Zevort (1887), Sir C. P. Ilbert 
(1904), Barckliausen (1907),Churton Collins (1908), 
J. Dedieu (1913). [MontH-es-k’yuh'.] 

Monte squiou-Fezensao, Comte Robert de 
(1855-1921), poet and critic, was born at Paris. 

Montesso'ri, Maria, doctor and educationalist, 
born at Rome in 1870, studied feeble-minded 
children, and developed (o. 1909), a system of 
education for children of three to six. See her 
The Monteesorl Method (rev. ed. 1919). 
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Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1643), born at 
Cremona, from 1613 was Maestro di Capella at 
St Mark’s, Venice. He composed operas, sacred 
music, &c., and substituted the harmonic for the 
polyphonic style of composition 

Montez, Lola (1818-61), adventuress, was born 
at Limerick, daughter of Ensign Gilbert and a 
mother of Spanish descent. In 1837 she eloped 
with a Captain James, but, the marriage ending 
in a separation (1842), turned dancer at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and after visits to Dresden, 
Berlin, Warsaw, St Petersburg, and Paris, came 
to Munich (1846), where she soon won an ascend- 
ency over the eccentric artist-king, Louis I. f who 
created her Countess of Landsfeld, and allowed 
her £5000 a year. For a twelvemonth she exer- 
cised enormous influence in favour of Liberal- 
ism and against the Jesuits ; but the revolution 
of 1848 sent her adrift. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island. See her Autobiography 
(1858) ; books by Hawks (1867), E. B. D’Auvergne 
(1909 ; new ed. 1924), and H. Wyndham (1935). 

Montezuma I., Mexican emperor, ascended the 
throne about 1437, annexed Chaleo, crushed the 
Tlascalans, and died in 1471. Montezuma II., 
last Mexican emperor, succeeded in 1502, and 
was a distinguished warrior and legislator. (See 
Cortes.) One of his descendants was viceroy of 
Mexico 1697-1701. The last, banished from Spain 
for liberalism, died at New Orleans 1836. 


Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, born 
about 1208, was the third son of Simon IV. 
(c. 1160-1218), Comte de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, and Comte de Toulouse, who under- 
took in 1208 the crusade against the Albigenses, 
and fell at the siege of Toulouse. Young Simon 
was well received by Henry III. of England in 
1230, was confirmed in his title and estates in 
1232, and in 1238 married the king’s youngest 
sister Eleanor, who, on the death of her be- 
trothed, had taken a vow of chastity — hence 
the marriage provoked not merely the barons 
but the church. In June 1239 Simon was 
godfather at the baptism of Prince Edward, but 
three months later was driven from his pres- 
ence by the king. Simon crossed to France, but, 
soon nominally reconciled, was again in Eng- 
land by 1242. Meantime the whole community 
was exasperated by the misgovernment of the 
king, the exactions of the pope, and the influx 
of alien favourites at court. In 1248, sent as 
king’s deputy to Gascony, Simon put down dis- 
affection with a heavy hand. But his jealous 
master listened eagerly to complaints against his 
rule, and arraigned him. Earl Simon, acquitted, 
resigned his post in 1253, and returned to 
England. Bad harvests, famine, fresh exactions 
of Rome, and the rapacity of foreign favourites 
had exhausted the endurance of the couutry, 
and in 1258 the barons appeared in arms at the 
parliament at Westminster, demanding the ex- 
pulsion of all foreigners, and the appointment of 
a committee of twenty-four to govern the realm. 
Later, at Oxford, the parliament drew up the 
Provisions of Oxford, which the king swore 
solemnly to observe. A council of fifteen with a 
baronial nnyority was formed to advise the king ; 
the old parliaments were superseded by a body 
of twelve chosen by the barons ; and foreigners 
were to surrender their castles— Simon himself 
surrendering accordingly Kenilworth and Odi- 
liam. Prince Edward intrigued with the sub- 
tenants, and the barons quarrelled among them- 
selves ; and in 1201 the king announced tnab the 
pope had declared the Provisions null and void. 


All men now looked to Earl Simon as leader of 
the barons and the whole nation, and he at once 
took up arms. After some varying success, both 
sides sought an arbitrator in Louis IX. of France, 
who decided in the Mise of Amiens for surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the Cinque 
Ports repudiated the agreement, and Simon, col- 
lecting his forces, surprised the king’s army at 
Lewes, and captured Prince Edward (1264). The 
Mise of Lewes arranged that there were to be 
three electors, Earl Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, 
and the Bishop of Hereford, who were to appoint 
nine councillors to nominate the ministers of 
state. To aid these councillors in their task a 
parliament was called, in which, together with 
the barons, bishops, and abbots, there sat four 
chosen knights from each shire, and for the first 
time two representatives from certain towns. 
This may be looked upon as the germ of our 
modern parliaments. But the great earl’s con- 
stitution was premature; the barons soon grew 
dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the Righteous; 
and his sons’ arrogance injured his influence. 
Prince Edward, escaping, combined with Glouces- 
ter, and defeated Simon at Evesham, 4th August 
1266. The earl fell, crying * God’s grace !' People 
and clergy cherished him as a saint ; and miracles 
were ascribed to him. See Blaauw, Barons' War 
(1844 ; 2d ed. 1871); Stubbs’s Constitutional His- 
tory; and Lives by Pauli (1867; trans. 1876), B6mont 
(1884), Creighton (1876), and Prothero (1877). 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michel (1740-1810), and 
Jacques Etienne (1745-99), son of a paper-manu- 
facturer at Annonay, invented balloons in 1783. 

Montgomerie. See Eglinton. 

Montgomerie, Alexander (c. 1645 -c. 1611), 
Scottish poet, born probably at Hessilhead Castle 
near Beith, was ‘ maister poet’ to James VI. He 
was detained in a Continental prison, and em- 
bittered by the failure of a law-suit involving loss 
of a pension. Implicated in Barclay of Lady- 
, land's Catholic plot, he was denounced as a 
rebel in 1597. His fame rests on the Cherrie and 
the Sloe (ed. Harvey Wood, 1937), which, partly a 
love-piece, partly didactic, has real descriptive 
power, with dexterous mastery of rhyme. See 
nis works, ed. by Cranstoun (Scot. Text Soc. 
1886-87 ; supplement by Stevenson, 1910). 

Montgomery, Sir Bernard Law, field-marshal 
(1944), born in Donegal in 1887, son of a bishop 
and grandson of Dean Farrar, was educated at 
Sandhurst, entered the army in 1908, and served 
in the First World War. In the Second, as com- 
mander of the 8th army he drove Rommel west- 
ward through North Africa (1942-43) and partici- 
pated in the Italian campaign. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in the in- 
vasion of western Europe (1944) and the occupa- 
tion of Germany (1946), receiving the German 
surrender 6th May 1946. 

Montgomery, Florence Sophia (1848-1923) 
daughter of a Donegal baronet, wrote A Very 
Simple Story (1867), Misunderstood (1869), Ac. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Couth dh (c. 1630-74), 
an officer in the French king's Scottish Guard, had 
the misfortune at a tournament (1669) to pierce 
the eye of Henry II., who died eleven days after. 
Montgomery, though blameless, retired to hla 
estate in Normandy, and to England, where he 
turned Protestant. In 1662 he returned to aup- 
port the Huguenot cause, and was a leader in the 
third religious war. On St Bartholomew’s night he 
escaped from Paris to Jersey and England: In 
1673 he appeared off Rochelle with a small fleet, 
but had to retire. Landing next year in 
Normandy, ha was compelled to sumudar the 
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Montgomery, Robert (1807-55) 

clo^ 0r Lltu^ 

SF Iff 

1830 . USht n thd Edinburgh Review for April 

< l^^°ct\ 0n K. CnA ^ L S S Tristan * Marquis de 
in? 3 !? 85 ?^ ^ rn afc Pans « ser ved in the navy 
and cavalry, was wounded at Wagram and 

m 1809 was made Napoleon's chamberlain He 
accompanied him to St Helena, and with Qour! 
gaud published Mbnoires pour servir a VHisioire 

SvST&'S? N £ po \ 6on ’ 6 ?1 ts so '<s sa dictee 
(8 vote. 1822-25). Condemned in 1840 to twenty 

»J?lPrisonment as Louis Napoleon’s proposed 

cb If/. ° f staff, lie was liberated in 1848, havin" 

published in 1846 Recits de la CaptiviU de Napo- 

leon. [. Mono'to-lonv .) * 

.Monti, Raffaelle ( 1818 - 81 ), sculptor of ‘The 

wa ? born at Milan * and liv ed 

Monti ymcENzo (1754-1828), an Italian poet, 
remaikable for his political tergiversation, who 
was professor at Pavia and historiographer to 
Napoleon. See works by Cantfi (1879) Vicchi 
(1885-87), and Zumbini (3d ed. 1894). 

, MontiCOlli Ajjolphe (1831-85), a painter, 
creator of the phantom genre/ was born at Mar* 
seilles, studied at Paris, where he lived mainly till 
1870, returned to Marseilles, and died there in 
poverty His paintings fall into three periods, of 
which the last and most characteristic is notable 
lor masses of warm and gorgeous colouring, with 
vague, almost invisible figures— nymphs dimly 
discernible in luxuriant green meadows against a 
background of glorious cloud-masses. 

Montluc, Blaise de (1502-77), a French mar- 
snal, who fought in Italy, and as governor of 
Guienne treated the Huguenots with great 
seventy. His Memoires (best ed. 1865-72) by 
Henry IV. were called ‘ la bible du Soldat.’ 

Montmorency, Anne, Due de (1493-1567), 
Marshal and Constable of France, distinguished 
himself at Marignano (1515), Meziferes, and 
Bicocca, was taken prisoner along with Francis 
I. at Pavia (1525), defeated Charles V. at Susa 
(1536), aud became Constable (1538). Suspected 
by the king of siding with the Dauphin, he was 
banished from court in 154L He was restored 
to his dignities by Henry II. (1547), commanded 
at the disaster of St Quentin (1557), and was 
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was Chancellor and viceroy ’o? ScoUand 

successor, John, married the eldest sister ^ 
the unfortunate Earl of Cowrie, and l ad live 
daughters and one son, James, the ■ greLt mar 

fiTh* . bc r n }\ l 1612 at Old Montrose. Aaer his 
it a ZL^l 1 ( , 1626) the youn 6 earl was sent to 
fn I ’ ? ,U '- a ? an apt if 110t arde nt student. 
Snntw J 6 TI ? a T ried a daughter of the Earl of 
Southesk, and in 1033 went to travel in Italv 

I ranee, and the Low Countries. He returned in 

t,ie Service-book tumults 
n Edmburgh, and he was one of the four nobles 
men who drew up the National Covenant, In 

into be was despatched to Aberdeen, to coerce it 
into subscription; and in 1639 lie made three 

s?in t ??0tfi X Sf? lt i < V , | 8 Ulitl, ? r - 0n the ,irst occa * 

sion (30th March) he employed conciliation ; on 

^ 1 1 p e r ^ cond / 25th . Ma y) be imposed a fine of 10,000 
merks. The arrival by sea of the Earl of Aboyne 
with reinforcements caused Montrose to retreat* 
but at Meagra Hill near Stonehaven, on 15th June’ 
he won a complete victory, and four days latei 

was once more master of Aberdeen. When Charles 

invited several Covenanting nobles to meet him 
at i 3 ^ rw, ^ k » Montrose was one of those who went * 
and the Presbyterians dated his ‘ apostasy ’ from’ 
that interview. In the General Assembly of 1639 
he showed disaffection towards the Covenant. In 
the second Bishops’ War Montrose was the first 
of the Scottish army to ford the Tweed (20th 
August 1640) ; but that very month he had entered 
into a secret engagement against Argyll, it 
leaked out that he had been communicating with 
the king; he was cited before a committee of the 
Scottish parliament, and next year was confined 
five months in Edinburgh Castle. In 1644 lie 
quitted his forced inaction at Oxford, and, dis- 
guised, made his way into Perthshire as lieu- 
tenant-general and Marquis of Montrose. At 
Blair-Atholl he met 1200 Scoto-Irish auxiliaries 
under Macdonell (‘ Colkitto’), and the clans 
quickly rallied round him. On 1st September 
lie routed the Covenanters under Lord Elcho at 
Tippermuir near Perth. He next gained a victory 
at Aberdeen (13th September), and took the city, 
which was this time abandoned for four days to 
the horrors of war. The approach of Argyll with 
4000 men compelled Montrose to retreat into the 
wilds of Badenoch ; but recrossing the Grampians, 
he suddenly appeared in Angus, where he wasted 
the estates of the Covenanting nobles. With 
fresh supplies, he returned to Aberdeenshire, 
narrowly escaped defeat at Fyvie (October), and 
again withdrew into the mountains ; Argyll threw 
up his commission. Montrose, receiving large 
accessions from the clans, inarched into tnt 
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Campbell country, devastated it frightfully, drove 
Argyll himself from his eastle at Inveraray, and 
then wheeled north towards Inverness. The 
‘Estates’ placed a fresh army under Baillie, who 
was to take Montrose in front, while Argyll should 
fall on his rear ; but Montrose instead surprised 
and utterly routed Argyll at Inverlochy, 2d 
February 1045. He then passed with Are and : 
sword through Moray and Aberdeenshire, eluded 
Baillie at Brechin, captured and pillaged Dundee 
(3d April), and escaped into the Grampians. On 
4th May he defeated Baillie’s lieutenant at Auld- 
earn near Nairn, and on 2d July routed Baillie 
himself at Alford ; towards the end of the month 
he marched southward with over 5000 men. 
Baillie, following, was defeated with a loss of 
6000 at Kilsyth (15th August) ; this, the most 
signal of Montrose’s six victories, seemed to lay 
Scotland at his feet, but the clansmen slipped 
away home to secure their booty. Still, with 
500 horse and 1000 infantry, he had entered the 
Border country, when, on 13th September, he was 
surprised and routed by 6000 troopers under 
David Leslie at Philiphaugh near Selkirk. Escap- 
ing to Athole, he endeavoured, vainly, to raise 
the Highlands; on 3d September 1046 he sailed 
for Norway, and so passed to Paris, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. When news of Charles's 
execution reached him, he swore to avenge the 
death of the martyr, and, undertaking a fresh 
invasion of Scotland, lost most of his little 
army by shipwreck in the passage from Orkney 
to Caithness, but pushed on to the borders of 
Ro8s-shire, where, at Invercharron, his dispirited 
remnant was cut to pieces, 27th April 1650. He 
was nearly starved to death in the wilds of 
Sutherland, when he fell into the hands of Mac- 
leod of Assynt, who delivered him to Leslie, 
and, conveyed with all contumely to Edinburgh, 
he was hanged in the High Street, 21st May 
1650. Eleven years afterwards his mangled re- 
mains were collected from the four airts, and 
buried in St Giles’s, where a stately monument 
was reared to him in 1888. He left a son, James, 
the ‘good Marquis’ (c. 1631-69), whose grandson 
in 1707 was created Duke of Montrose. Montrose’s 
few passionately loyal poems are little known, 
save the one stanza, ‘ He either fears his fate too 
much,* <&c. ; even its ascription to Montrose (first 
made in 1711) is doubtful. See Latin Memoirs 
by his chaplain, Dr Wishart (Amst. 1647; Eng. 
trans. 1756; complete trans. 1898); Mark Napiers 
Memoirs of Montrose (1838 ; 4th ed. 1856) ; Lives 
bv Lady Violet Greville (1886), Mrs Hugh Pryce 
(1912), J. Buchan (1913 ; new ed. 1928). 

Montucla, Jean Etienne (1725-99), born at 
Lyons, wrote the first history of mathematics. 

Montyon, Jean Baptiste Auoet, Baron de 
(1733-1820), a French lawyer, founded the Prix 
de Vertu , &c. See Life by L. Guimbaud (1909). 

Moody, Dwight Lyman, born at Northfleld, 
Mass., 5th February 1837, was a shopman in 
Boston, and in 1856 went to Chicago, where he 
engaged in missionary work. In 1870 he was 
joined by Ira David Sankey (1840-1908), who 
was born at Edinburgh, Pennsylvania. In 1878 
and 1888 they visited Great Britain as evangelists, 
Moody preaching and Sankey singing ; afterwards 
they worked together in America. Moody died 
in 1899. See the Life by his son (1980). 

Moody, William Vaughn (1809-1910), American 
poet and dramatist, wrote The Mask of Judgment 
(1000), ihe Death of Eve, The Firebringer, &o., as 
well as prose plays and dramas. 


Moore, Albert Joseph (1841-98), a painter 
chiefly of pretty Hellenic pictures, was born at 
York, one of the fourteen children of the portrait 
and landscape painter, William Moore (1790- 
1851) ; he came to London in 1865. See his Life 
by Baldry (1894). — His elder brother, Henry 
Moore (1831-95), landscape and marine painter, 
was elected an A.R.A. in 1886, an R.A. in 1898. 

Moore, Anne, nie Peoo, bom in 1701 at Bos- 
liston, Derbyshire, from 1807 to 1818 the ‘ fasting 
woman of Tutbury,’ then proved an impostor. 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), a London linen- 
draper, born at Abington, who, going bankrupt, 
took to writing plays, the Gamester (1758) his 
best-known production. See Life by Caskey(1927). 

Moore, Francis (1057-1715), bom at Bridg- 
north, practised physic in London, and in 1700 
started ‘ Old Moore’s * astrological almanac. 

Moore, George (1800-76), bom at Mealsgate, 
Cumberland, of statesman ancestry, came up to 
London in 1825, and, after sixteen years as draper 
and laceman, devoted all his energies to philan- 
thropy. He died at Carlisle, knocked down by a 
runaway horse. See Life by Smiles (1878). 

Moore, George (1852-1933), the son of George 
Henry Moore, M.P. (1811-70), of Moore Hall, co. 
Mayo, was educated at Oscott College, and studied 
art in Paris. He wrote A Mummer's Wife (1884), 
Esther Waters (1894), The Brook Kerith (1916), 
and other realistic or poetical stories, volumes of 
verse, criticism, and reminiscence. 

Moore, John, M.D. (1729-1802), bom at 
Stirling, a minister’s son, studied medicine and 
practised in Glasgow, travelled with the young 
Duke of Hamilton 1772-78, and then settled in 
London. His View of Society in France , Switzer* 
land, Germany , and Italy (1779-81) was well re- 
ceived ; but the novel Zeluco (1789), which sug- 
gested Byron’s Childe Harold , is to-day the least 
forgotten of his works. These include two 
other novels, Medical Sketches, and books on the 
French Revolution. Moore died at Richmond. 
See Memoir by Anderson prefixed to his Works 
(7 vols. 1820). 

Moore, Sir John, bom at Glasgow, 18th 
November 1761, the eldest son of the preceding, 
distinguished himself in the descent upon Corsica 
(1794) and served in the West Indies (1790), in 
Ireland (1798), and in Holland (1799). He was 
in Egypt in 1801, obtaining the Order of the 
Bath ; and in 1802 served in Sicily and Sweden. 
In 1808 he was sent with a corps of 10,000 men 
to strengthen the English army in Spain, and 
in August assumed the chief command. In 
October he received instructions to co-operate 
with the Spanish forces in the expulsion of 
the French from the Peninsula, and moved 
his army from Lisbon towards Valladolid. But 
Spanish apathy, French successes elsewhere, 
and the intrigues of his own countrymen soon 
placed him in a critical position. When the 
news reached him that Madrid had fallen, and 
that Napoleon was marching to crush him with 
70,000 men, Moore, with only 25,000, was forced 
to retreat. In December he began a disastrous 
march from Astorga to Corufia, nearly 250 miles, 
through a mountainous country, made almost 
impassable by snow and rain, and harassed by 
the enemy. They reached Corufia in a lamentable 
state ; and Soult was waiting to attach as soon as 
the embarkation should begin. In a desperate 
battle on 16th Jan. 1809 the French were defeated 
with the loss of 2000 men. Moore was mortally 
wounded by a grape-shot in the moment of 
victory, ana was buried early next morning (M 
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*? Wolfe's poem) See Lives by bis brother 
(1835) and Gen. Maurice (1807), and Maurice’s 
reply in bis edition of Moore's Diary (1904) to 
strictures in Oman’s Peninsular War. 

Moore, Thomas, was born at Dublin, 2$th May 
1770, son of a Catholic grocer. From Trinity 
College he went in 1700 to London and the Middle 
Temple. His translation of Anacreon (1800) 
proved a great hit, and, with his musical talent, 
procured him admission to the best society. 
In 1801 followed the Poetical Il r orks of the late 
Thomas Little. In 1803 apj)ointed registrar of 
the Admiralty court at Bermuda, he went there 
to arrange for a deputy, and, after a tour in the 
States and in Canada, returned in a twelvemonth 
to England. For his Odes and Epistles (1800) he 
was sharply taken to task in the Eduiburyh, and 
a bulletless duel with Jeffrey was the conse- 
quence. In 1811 he married an actress, Bessy 
Dyke (1793-1865), and in 1817 they settled at 
Sloperton Cottage, near Bowood in Wiltshire. 
Meanwhile Moore had published the earlier of 
the Irish Melodies (1807-34) and The Twopenny 
Post-bag (1812), whose tropes at once glittered 
and stung. In 1817 the long-expected Ixilla 
Rookh appeared, dazzling as a firefly. In Paris 
he wrote The Fudge Family (1818). For Lalla 
Rookh the Longmans paid him 3000 guineas ; 
the Irish Melodies brought in £500 a-year ; but 
Moore had ‘a generous contempt for money,’ his 
Bermuda deputy embezzled £6000, and in 1819, 
to avoid arrest, he went to Italy with Lord John 
Russell. He spent live days at Venice with 
Byron, went on with Chantrey to Rome, and 
then with his family fixed his abode in Paris, 
where he wrote The Loves of the Angels (1823) and 
a prose romance, The Epicurean (1S27). He re- 
turned in 1S22 to Sloperton ; and here, except for 
‘junketings ’ to London, Scotland, and elsewhere, 
he passed his last thirty years. To those years 
belong the Memoirs of Captain Rock (1824), History 
of Ireland (1827), and Lives of Sheridan (1825), 
Byron (q.v., 1830), and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
(1831). In 1835 he received a pension of £300, 
but liis last days were clouded by the loss of 
his two sons and mental decay. He died 25th 
Feb. 1852. Moore in his lifetime was popu- 
lar as only Byron. His muse was light, airy, grace- 
ful, but soulless. He is best in his lyrics. See his 
Memoirs , ‘edited’ by Lord John Russell (8 vols. 
1852-56), and studies by Stephen Gwynn (1905), 
Strong (1937), and Vallat (Paris, 1886). 

Moore, Thomas Stttige (1870-1944), poet, 
critic, and wood-engraver, born in Sussex. 

Morant, Philip (1700-70), an Essex clergyman, 
bom in Jersey, wrote History of Essex (1760-8), &c. 


Mora'ta, Olympia (1526-55), scholar, was born 
at Ferrara, the daughter of the poet Fulvio Pelle- 
grino Morato. In her sixteenth year she gave 
public lectures ; but, having in 1548 married the 
German physician Andreas Grundler, she fol- 
lowed him to Germany, became a Protestant, 
and, reduced to penury, died at Heidelberg, 
leaving numerous Latin and Greek poems, a 
treatise on Cicero, dialogues, letters, &c. See 
the Monograph by Bonnet (4th ed. Paris, 1865). 

Moratin, Leandro de (1760-1828), comic poet, 
bom at Madrid, became Joseph Bonaparte’s 
librarian, and after 1814 took refuge in Paris. 

Moray, James Stuart, Earl of, by Protestants 
called tne * Good Regent,’ was the natural son of 
James V. of Scotland, by a daughter of Lord 
Erskine. Born in 1531, in 1538 he was made 
prior in commendam of St Andrews, in 1556 
joined the Reformers. In 1561 he was despatched 
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> °, in \ lte h , ls half * sis ter, Queen Mary, 
to return to her kingdom ; and on her arrival he 

acted as her prime-minister. In 1502 .she created 
him Earl of Moray, and also of Mar ; and he nut 
down for her the Border banditti, and defeated 
Huntly at Corrichie. On her marriage to Darnley 
(1565) he appealed to arms, but was forced to 
take refuge in England. He did not return to 
Edinburgh till the day after Rizzio's murder (in 
lo66), to which he was privy. In April 1567 he 
withdrew to France, but next August was re- 
called by the nobles in arms against Mary, to 
find her a prisoner at Lochleven, and himself 
appointed regent of the kingdom. On Mary’s 
escape he defeated her forces at Langside (13th 
May 15(>8), and was one ot the commissioners 
sent to England to conduct the negotiations 
against her. After his return to Scotland, by 
his vigour and prudence he succeeded in securing 
the peace of the realm and settling the affairs 
of the church. But on 20th Jan. 1570 he was 
shot at Linlithgow by James Hamilton of Both 
wellhaugh, who was instigated by Mary's adher. 
ents, and prompted also, it may be, by personal 
enmity. See also Randolph, Sir Thomas. 

Mordaunt. See Peterborough. 


More, Moro, or Mor, Sir Anthony(c. 1512-76) 
a great portrait-painter, born at Utrecht, in 1541 
entered the Antwerp guild of St Luke ; in 1550-51 
visited Italy, in 1552 Spain, and in 1553 England 
where he was knighted, and painted Queen Alary 
From about 156S he lived at Antwerp. 


More, Hannah, fourth daughter of the village 
schoolmaster of Stapleton near Bristol, was born 
2d Feb. 1745, and at twelve was sent to a boarding- 
school opened by her sisters at Bristol. She 
wrote verses at an early age, and in 1762 published 
The Search after Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 
1774 she was introduced to the Garricks, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and the best literary society of 
London. During this period she wrote two tales 
in verse, and two tragedies, Percy and The Fatal 
Secret , both of which were acted. Led by her 
religious views to withdraw from society, she, on 
the publication of her Sacred Dramas, retired to 
Cowslip Green near Bristol, where she did much 
to improve the condition of the poor, and still 
helped by her writings to raise the tone of English 
society. Her essays on The Manners of the Great 
and The Religion of the Fashionable World, her 
novel Ccelebs in Search of a Wife (1809), and a tract 
called The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain were her most 
popular works. In 1828 she settled at Clifton, 
where she died, September, 7, 1833. See Lives 
by Miss Harland (1901) and Miss Meakin (1911). 

More, Henry (1614-87), ‘Cambridge Platonist,’ 
born at Grantham, was educated at Eton and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he became 
fellow in 1639, and remained all his life. He 
gave himself entirely to philosophy, especially 
to Plato and the Neoplatonists ; and his earlier 
rationality gradually gave place to hopeless mys- 
ticism and theosophy. His Divine Dialogues 
(1668) is a work of unusual interest ; his Philo- 
sovhicall Poems were edited by Dr Grosart 
( ‘Chertsey Library,’ 1878), and by Bullough (1931). 
See Life by Ward (1710 ; new ed. 1911). 

More, Sir Thomas, was born in London, 7th 
February 1478, the son of Sir John More, Justice 
of the King’s Bench. He was placed at fifteen 
as page in the household of Archbishop Morton, 
and by him was sent to Oxford, where the Ra. 
naissance was now represented by such men ai 
Colet and Linacre. . Having completed his legal 
studies at New Inn and Lincoln's Inn, he wat 
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for three years reader in Furnival’s Inn, and spent 
the next four years in the Charterhouse in ‘ de* 
votion and prayer.’ During the last years of 
Henry VII. he became under-sheriff of London 
and member of parliament. On the accession of 
Henry VIII. (1509) a brilliant prospect was opened 
up to More, though he had no natural inclination 
for public life. Introduced to the king through 
Wolsey, he became Master of Requests (1514), 
Treasurer of the Exchequer (1521), and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1525). He was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and was sent on mis- 
sions to Francis I. and Charles V. On the fall 
of Wolsey in 1529, More, against his own strongest 
wish, was appointed Lord Chancellor. In the 
discharge of his office he displayed a primitive 
virtue and simplicity. The one stain on his 
cliaracter as judge is the harshness of his sen- 
tences for religious opinions. He sympathised 
with Colet and Erasmus in their desire for a 
more rational theology and for radical reform 
in the manners of the clergy, but like them also 
he had no promptings to break with the historic 
church. He saw with displeasure the successive 
steps which led Henry to the final schism from 
Rome. In 1532 he resigned the Chancellorship. 
In 1534 Henry was declared head of the English 
Church ; and More's steadfast refusal to recognise 
miy other head of the church than the pope led 
to his sentence for high-treason after a harsh 
imprisonment of over a twelvemonth; he cheer- 
fully met his fate by beheading on 7th July 1535. 
More was twice married ; his daughter Margaret, 
the wife of his biographer Roper, was distin- 
guished for her high character, her accomplish- 
ments, and her pious devotion to her father. By 
his Latin Utopia (1516 ; Eng. trans. 1556 ; ed. by 
Lupton. 1895) More takes his place with the most 
eminent humanists of the Renaissance. His His- 
tory of King Richard III. (1513) ‘begins modern 
English historical writing of distinction.’ From 
Erasmus we realise the virtues and attractions of 
a winning rather than an imposing figure. In 
1935 he was canonised. See Lives by Roper (ed. 
Hitchcock 1935), Harpsfield (ed. with Rastell’s 
fragments, 1932), Bridgett( 1891); also Campbell on 
Utopia (1930), his edition of the English Works 
(1931), Chambers and others, Fa me of Blessed Thovias 
More (1930), Routh, More and his Friends (1934). 

Moreau, Jean Victor, French general, was 
born 11th August 1761 at Morlaix in Brittany. 
The son of an advocate, he studied law, but at 
the Revolution commanded the volunteers from 
Rennes, served under Dumouriez in 1793, and in 
1794 was made a general of division ; he took 
part, under Pichegru, in reducing Belgium and 
Holland. Appointed in 1796 to the chief com- 
mand on the Rhine and Moselle, he crossed the 
Rhine at Kelil, defeated Latour at Rastatt and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove 
the Austrians back to the Danube. After the 
defeat of Jourdan, he made a brilliant retreat 
to the Rhine; but supposed complicity with 
Pichegru led to his being deprived of his com- 
inand. In 1798 ho took command of the army 
In Italy, then hard pressed by the Russians and 
Austrians, which he saved from destruction by 
a skilful retreat. Superseded by Joubert, he 
remained with him, and on his death in battle 
resumed command and conducted the defeated 
troops to France. The party of Sieyfes, which 
overthrew the Directory, offered him the dicta- 
torship ; he declined it, but lent his assistance 
to Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. In command 
of the array of the Rhine, he gained victory 
after victory over the Austrians in 1800, drove 


them back behind the Inn, and at last won the 
decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Napoleon, grown 
very jealous of Moreau, accused him of sharing in 
the plot of Cadoudal (q.v.); and a sentence to 
two years’ imprisonment (1804) being commuted 
to banishment, Moreau settled in New Jersey. 
In 1813 he accompanied the Emperor of Russia in 
the march against Dresden, where (27th August) a 
French cannon-ball broke both his legs. Amputa- 
tion was performed, but he died at Laun in Bohe- 
mia, 2d Sept. He was buried in St Petersburg. 
See work by Beauchamp (trans. 1814). [Mor-</.] 

fj£ 0r6 ?’ Lo,, “ < 1643 -80), born In Provence, 

I Anl/ ArnCW! ft tiTA n M • A . -1 m . _ 


In 1675 he went to Paris, and laboured * at the 
dictionary s expansion till his death. [Mor-ay'ree,] 

Moretto da Brescia, properly Alessandro 
Bonvicino (1498-1554), religious painter, was 
born and died in Brescia. See Pater’s Miscel- 
laneous Studies (1895). 

Mo r fill, William Richard (1835-1909), Slavonic 
scholar, from 1889 reader in Russian at Oxford. 

Morgagni, Giovanni Battista (1682-1771) 
founder of pathological anatomy and professor 
at .radua. [Mor-gan'yee. ] 

Morgan, A. and W. de. See De Morgan. 

Morgan, Conwy Lloyd (1852-1936), born in 
London, became professor of Zoology and Geo- 

of Psychology, at Bristol, principal 
in 1837-1909 and wrote excellent books on com- 
parative psychology and emergent evolution. 

Morgan, Sir Hknry (c. 1635-88), born in Gla- 
morganshire of good family, seems to have been 
kidnapped at Bristol, and shipped to Barbados. 
Joining the buccaneers, he conducted triumphant 
unbridled expeditions against Spanish possessions! 
and died lieutenant-governor of Jamaica. See 
Life by J. C. Hutcheson (1890), and Haring’s JBuc- 
cancers in the West Indies (1910). 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt (1866-1945). bom at 
Lexington, Ky., became professor of Experimental 
Biology at Columbia University, New York, in 
1904; of Biology at Pasadena in 1928. He did Im- 
portant experimental work on the fruit-fly, and 
his writings on experimental embryology and the 
gene theory exercised a profound influenoe. 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1887-1918), financier, 
was born at Hartford, Conn., the son of a banker. . 
His house organised the Steel Trust, formed an 
Atlantic shipping combine, controlled railways, 
&c. Philanthropist and art* collector, he left over 
£15,000,000. — His like-named only son (1867- 
1943) placed contracts, raised loans, Ac., for the 
British government during the First World War. 

Morgan, Lady (c. 1776-1859), novelist, was bom 
(Sydney Owenson) in Dublin. Her father, a 
theatrical manager, falling into difficulties, .she 
supported the family, first as governess, next as 
author. In 1812 she married Sir Thomas Charles 
Morgan, M.D. (1783-1848). She wrote rattling 
novels, verse, travels, &o., and Memoir* (1862). 
See Life by L. Stevenson (1986). 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81), archaeologist, 
was born at Aurora, N.Y„ became a lawyer at 
Rochester, and served in the state assembly (1861) 
and senate (1868). 


Raphael and others. The grand-duke gave 
a pension at Florence, ana there he died, 
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April 1833. See work by Fred. R. Halsey (New 
York, 1885). 

Morier, James Justinian, novelist, born pro- 
bably in 1780, son of the consul at Smyrna, 
served at the court of Persia as secretary of 
legation and envoy 1809-15. He retired on a 
pension in 1816, and gave himself to literature. 
In 1812 and 1818 he published two books of 
travel in Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. But 
his great work is that inimitable picture of 
Persian life. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan (1824), with the less brilliant Hajji Baba 
in England (1828). He died in 1S49. 

Morike, Eduard (1S04-75), poet of the Swabian 
school, was born at Stuttgart, became pastor, 
then teacher. His poems, mainly lyrical, are 
graceful and tender. He also wrote novels. 

Morin, or Morinus, Jean (1591-1059), French 
theologian, wrote on ecclesiastical antiquities, 
and was a founder of biblical criticism. 

Morison, James, D.D. (1816-93), a Kilmarnock 
United Secession minister, born at Bathgate, who 
in 1843, with three other ministers, founded the 
Evangelical Union, its system a modified Inde- 
pendency. He removed to Glasgow in 1851. 

Morison, James Cotter (1832-88), author and 
Positivist, was the son of James Morison ‘the 
Hygeist* (1770-1840), inventor and proprietor of 
• Morison’s Pills,’ and was educated at Highgate 
grammar-school and Lincoln College, Oxlord. 
His first work was his masterpiece, The Life and 
Times of St Bernard (1863). His latest, The Ser- 
vice of Man, an Essay towards the Religion of the 
Future (1887), attracted much attention. He was 
one of the founders of the Fortnightly Review. 

Morison, Robert (1620-83), botanist, a native 
of Aberdeen, having borne arms as a royalist, 
retired to France, took his M.D. at Angel'S 
(1648), and had charge of the garden of the Duke 
of Orleans. Charles II. made him one of his 
physicians, ‘botanist royal,’ and professor of 
Botany at Oxford. His chief work is Ptantarum 
Historia Universalis Oxoniensis (1680). 

Morisot, BERTHE(1841-95),impressionistpainter, 
born at Bourges, was Fragonard’s great-grand- 
daughter and Manet’s pupil and sister-in-law. 
See a study by A. Fourreau (trans. 1926). 

Morland, George, painter, was born in Lon- 
don, 26th June 1763, the eldest son of the 
crayonist Henry Morland (1712-97), who brought 
him up with extreme rigour. From the time he 
was his own master, his life was^ a downward 
course oi drunkenness and debt. Yet in the last 
eight years of His life he turned out nearly nine 
hundred paintings and over a thousand drawings. 
His strength lay in country subjects (pigs. 
Gypsies, and stable interiors). He died of brain- 
fever in a Holborn sponging-house, 27th Oct. 
1804. See works by Dawe (1807), Ralph Richard- 
son (1895), J. T. Nettleship(1899), G. C. Williamson 
(1904), Sir W. Gilbey (1907). 

Morland. Sir Samuel (1625-95), born at 
Sulhampstead-Bannister rectory, Berks, and edu- 
cated at Winchester and Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1653 was a Cromwellian diplomatist; 
published History of the Evangelical Churches oj 
Fiemont 0658); and, having forwarded the Res- 
toration, was made a baronet and mechanician 
to Charles II.— his forte hydrostatics. 

Morley, Henry, was bom in Lonaon, Sep- 
tember 15, 1822, and educated at the Moravian 
school of Neuwied - on - the - Rhine and Kings 
College, London. After practising medicine at 
Madely 1844-48, and keeping school at Manchester 


and Liverpool, he settled down in London in 1850 
to literary work, became editor of the Examiner 
(1859-64), English lecturer at King’s College 
(1857-65), and professor of English Language and 
Literature at University College (1SG5-S9). He 
published English V'riters (carried down in 10 
vols. to Shakespeare, 1864-94) and other works, 
including biographies, literary studies, and 
several ‘libraries^ of standard literature. He 
died 14th May 1894. See Life by Solly (1S99). 

Morley, John, Viscount (cr. 1908), journalist, 
biographer, philosophical critic, Radical politi- 
cian and statesman, was born at Blackburn, 24tli 
December 183S, and died 23d September 1923. 
Educated at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar, but chose 
literature as a profession. His works (collected 
1921 et scq.) include Edmund Burke (1807), Critical 
Miscellanies (1S71-77), Voltaire (1872), On Com- 
promise (1874), Rousseau (1876), Diderot and the 


and he was editor of the * English Men of Letters 
series, writing the volume on Burke, whilst for 
the ‘ English Statesmen ’ he wrote Walpole (18S9). 
From 1880 to 1883 lie edited the Pall Mall Gazette. 
His articles and speeches in favour of Home Rule 
made him Gladstone’s most conspicuous sup- 
porter. In 1886 he was a successful Irish Secre- 
tary, and again in 1892-95. He sat for Newcastle 
1SS3-95, for Montrose Burghs 1896-190S, was 
Secretary for India in 1905-10 (repressing sedition 
and making the government more representative), 
and Lord President of the Council from 1910 till 
Britain entered the war, Aug. 1914. O.M. (1902), 
he wrote a great life of Gladstone (4 vols. 1903), 
and Recollections (1917). See studies by Morgan, 
Ali Khan, Braybrooke (1924), F. W. Hirst (1927). 

Morley, Samuel (1809-8C), philanthropist, 
politician, and hosier, born in Homerton, sat as 
Liberal M.P. for Bristol (1868-85). See Life by 
Hodder (1887).— His son Arnold (1849-1916) was 
Chief Liberal Whip 1886-92, P.M.G. 1892-95. 

Morley, Thomas (c. 1588-1603), English com- 
poser, was a pupil of Byrd (q.v.), became epistler 
at the Chapel Royal in 1592, then gospeller, re- 
signing in 1602. A prolific composer, he excelled 
in writing canzonets and madrigals, but also 
produced much music for the virginal and lute, 
as well as anthems, motets, Ac. See The English 
Madrigal Composers , by Fellowes (1921). 

Mornay, Philippe de (1549-1623), Seigneur du 
Plessis-Marly, a French statesman, converted to 
Protestantism in 1560, and nicknamed the ‘Pope 
of the Huguenots.’ His treatise on Christianity 
was translated into English in 1589 at the in- 
stance of his dead friend, Sir Philip Sidney. 

Moray, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, Dug 
de (1811-05), believed to be the son of Queen 
Hortense and the Comte de Flahault, and so half- 
brother of Louis Napoleon. Born in Paris, and 
adopted by the Comte de Morny, lie served in 
Algeria ; but soon quitted the army, and in 1688 
turned a manufacturer of beet-root sugar Lver 
after he was mixed up in all sorts of speculations. 
Chosen a deputy in 1842, he quickly became pro- 
minent in financial questions. After 1848 he sup- 
‘ ported hfs half-brother, took a prominent part \u 
the coup d’itat, and became minister of tbe In- 
terior. In 1854-65 he was president of the Corps 
ligislatif, and was ambassador to Russia in 1858- 
-57. He is the ‘ Due de Mora * in Daudet s EoBab. 
! g e *e Loliee’s Frire d’Empereur (1909). 

Moroni, Giovanni Battista, portrait aud to- 
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(Motis painter, was born at Bondo near Albino, in 

0f ®? r K am °. ab °“t 1525. A splendid 
exampie of his style is the • Tailor ’ in the National 
Uallery, Loudon, where are four other pictures 
by him. He died 5th February 1578. 

Morphy, Paul (1887-84), advocate and chess 
champion, was born at New Orleans. 

Morris, Francis Orpen (1810-93), the ‘Sel- 
borne of the North,’ graduated at Oxford in 1833, 
and became rector of Nunburnholrne. See Life 
by Don (1896). 

, Morris, George Perkins (1802-64), author of 
Woodman, spare that Tree,’ was born in Phila- 
ueiphta, edited magazines, and died in New York. 

Morris, Gouverneur, born in Morrisania, N.Y., 

i 1S v£n n i' 1 I 52, was admitted to the bar in 177l! 
in 1780 he lost a leg by an accident. Assistant in 

ii“; n . ce department 1781-84, in 1787 he took 
ms seat in the convention that framed the U.S. 
constitution and in 1788 sailed for Paris. The 

Swwn ? ar f 0f 1791 lie s P ent »i England as 
Washington s agent, and then till 1794 was U.S. 

“ t0 f ? ra J. ce * 0 Returning to America in 

S' 1 h *, safc * n «V e Sena ^ 1 800-3, and died 6tl. 
i\ov. 1816. See Memoirs by Jared Sparks (1832), 

monograph by Roosevelt (1888), and Morris’s 
Diary and Letters (1889). 

Morris, Sir Lewis, writer of verse, was born in 
Carmarthen, Jan. 23, 1833, and educated at Slier- 
borne and Jesus College, Oxford, where in 1855 he 
took a first in classics and won the Chancellor’s 
P, dze :„ He practised at the bar 1861-81. Songs of 
l wo Worlds (3 vols. 1871-75) by ‘A New Writer’ 
was followed in 1876 by The Epic of Hades, which 
ran into several series. Before bis death (Nov ' 
12, 1907) lie had published Gwen , a Drama' 
The Ode of Life; Songs Unsung ; Gy da, a Tragedy'; 

A V ision of Saints (1890), Idylls and Lyrics (1896) 
&c. In 1S95 he was made a knight-bachelor. 

Morris, Richard, LL.D. (1833-94), Early Eng- 
hsh and Pali philologist, was born at Bermondsey, 
in 1871 took Anglican orders, and was head-master 
of the Masonic School at Wood Green 1875-91. 

Morris, Robert (1734-1806), the ‘Financier of 
the Revolution,’ went early from Lancashire to 
Philadelphia, and in old age was a prisoner for 
debt. See Life by W. G. Sumner (1892). 

Morris, Tom (1821-1908), ‘the Nestor of golf’ 
was born m St Andrews, and served an apprentice- 
slop as golf-club maker with the celebrated 
Allan Robertson. He went to Prestwick as 
green- keeper in 1850, won the championship 
belt in 18bl-62, 1864, 1867, and returned to St 
Andrews as green-keeper in 1864. His son 
iommy (1851-75) was the best player of his 
£ " e ’. a ". d t carried off the champion belt by 
winning it three tunes iu succession (1868-70). 

stow 0r 24 8 1 b W M^i, M ’. IS, efc ' "'5 s born at Waltham- 

slow, 24th March 1834, and educated at Marl 

dend g of a Burne e T ter o“ The close 

but in , he flrst tried painting, 

and Vip PUbIiSl6d The ^ftnee °f & severe 

offcli 5° h Ti , 18(i7 The L & and Death 

Ih Earthly Paradise , twenty -four 

sailed we,f P ° e, !5 3 rec l t , ed ^ Norsemen who had 
westward on the quest (8 vols. 1868-70), 

confirmed his high refutation. Other works were 

a translation, the JEneid 

,%%$} gurd the Vols -*ng (1876), and The Fall of 

t ^ N ^ lungs> a Potm < 1877 >- ^ collaboration 
with Magmisson he translated from the Icelandic 
Grettir the Strong , The Story of the Volsungs and 
Niblungt, and Three Northern Stories. His trans- 
ifttion of the Odyssey (1887) was more successful 
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than his JEneid. The House of the Wolfing s (1889V 
S‘“ n e e ; as was also The' Roots o/STh fS 

lfle iU nrHH a - » ne st ? r ? ot , Primitive Northern 
me, m artificially archaic language, afterwards 

mucli affected by him. The Glittering Plain and 

Ne £u/ r01T t No ™tere (1891)— a Utopian romance 

i a l ld 1 ! 1 the same y®ar Poems by the 
Way, his last volume of original verse. Later 

were The Wood beyond the World (1895), Child 

(lso^rZ ? y. ers ® transiatlon of Beowulf 
T '} e Well at the World's End (1896). The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles (1897), and^ Sun- 
dermg Floods (1898). In 1861 Morris and 
others founded the establishment for the niauu- 
facture of wall-papers, stained glass, tiles, and 
artistic household decorations, which has largely 
contributed to reform English taste in colour 
and design. Latterly a pronounced socialist, 
fervid in his sympathy with the poor, but by no 
means systematic Jn his theory, he wrote and 
lectured much in support of his views, and edited 
the Commonweal. Hopes and Fears for Art (1892) 
were lectures. Latterly much of his energy was 
devoted to his Kelinscott Press, which in 1891-97 
published in special typography and with beauti- 
ful adornments translations of medieval French 
romances, Shelley, Keats, Rossetti, Herrick, parts 
of Shakespeare, his own Beowulf a magnificent 
Chaucer , &c. He died 3d Oct. 1896, and was 
buried at Kelmscott, near the old house that lie 
occupied after Rossetti. See his Collected Works 
(24 vols. 1910-15), ed. by his daughter May; and 
studies by Buxton Forman (1898), Maclcail (1899- 
1916), Alfred Noyes (1908), Drinkwater (1912), 
Clntton Brock (1914), Compton-Rickebt (1918). 

Morris, William Richard. SeejNuFFiELD. 

Morrison, Arthur (1863-1945), was the authoi 
of powerful realistic novels. 

Morrison, Richard James. See Zadkiel. 

Morrison, Robert, founder of Protestant mis- 
sions inChina, was born, of Scottish parentage, ator 

near Morpeth or J edburgh, in 1782, and in 1807 was 
Gan ton by the London Missionary Society, 
in 1809-14 he translated and printed the New Testa- 
ment. By 1819, with some help, he had done the 
saine with the Old Testament ; and in 1823 he com- 
pteted his great Chinese Dictionary. In 1818 he 
established an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca. 
After a visit to Europe (1824-26) he returned to 
Ch j na ' J. n *834 he was interpreter to Lord Napier, 
and he died at Canton, 1st August. He was also 

Sinicce (1812), Chinese Grammar 
(1815), and Chinese Miscellany (VS2b). See Lives by 
his widow (1839) and Townsend (1888). 3 

Morritt, John Bacon Sawrey (1772-1848), of 
Rokeby Park, N.R. Yorkshire, traveller, writer on 
the topography of Troy, and Conservative M.P.. 
is best remembered as Sir Walter Scott's friend 


Morse, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-18721 
inventor, the eldest son of Rev. Dr Jedidiah 

Morse, geographer, was born at Charlestown, Mass, 

He graduated at Yale in 1810, went to England 
to study painting, and in 1818 received a gold 
medal for his statue, the ‘Dying Hercules/ In 
1826-42 he was the flrst president of the National 
Academy of Design at New York. He studied 
chemistry and electricity, and on a voyage from 
Havre to New York in 1882 conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telegraph, which he exhibited to 
congress in 1887, and vainly attempted to patent 
in England. His claims to priority over Wheat- 
stone (q. v.) were the subject of controversy. He 
struggled on heroically against scanty means 
until 1848, when congress appropriated 80,000 
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doUx^s for a telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore. His system, widely adopted, at 
last brought him honours and rewards. He died 
n New York 1872. See Life by Prime (1875); 
his Letters and Journals, ed. by his son (1915). 

Mortara. Edgar, a Jewish boy who in 185S 
was carried off from his parents by the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, on the plea that he had, when 
an infant, been baptised by a Catholic maid-ser- 
vant. The refusal of the authorities to give him 
up to his parents excited great indignation in 
England. He became an Augustinian monk. 

Mortier, Edouard Adolphe Casimir Joseph, 
Duke ofTreviso(176S-1835), a marshal of Napoleon, 
campaigned brilliantly in Germany, Russia, &c. 

Mortimer. See Edward II. and III. 


Mortimer, Favell Lee, nte Bevan (1802-7S), 
author of Peep of Day, Near Home , Far Off , and 
other children’s books, was born in London, and 
married in 1841 a clergyman, who died in 1850. 

Morton, James Douglas, Earl of, regent of 
Scotland, was born early in the 16th century, the 
younger son of Sir George Douglas of Fit-ten- 
driecli near Edinburgh. In 1553, in right of his 
wife, daughter of the third Earl of Morton, he 
succeeded to that title and the estates. He joined 
the Reformers in 1557, in 1561 was sworn a privy- 
councillor, and in 1563 was made Lord High 
Chancellor. Conspicuous in Rizzio’s assassina- 
tion (1566), he fled to England, but obtained his 
pardon from the queen. He was privy to the 
design for Darnley's murder, but purposely ab- 
sented himself from Edinburgh (1567) ; and, on 
Both well's abduction of Mary, he joined the con- 
federacy of the nobles against them. He figured 
prominently at Carberry Hill ; discovered the 
‘Casket Letters led the van at Langside (1568); 
and, after the brief regencies of Moray, Lennox, 
and Mar, in November 1572 was himself elected 
regent. His policy was in favour of Elizabeth, 
from whom in 1571 he was receiving bribes ; and 
his high-handed treatment alike of the nobles 
and of the Presbyterian clergy, his attempts to 
restore episcopacy, and the rapacity imputed to 
him swelled the number of his enemies. He 
seemed to have retrieved his temporary downfall 
by the seizure two months later of Stirling Castle 
(May 1578); but Esme Stuart in 15S0 completely 
supplanted him in young King James’s favour; 
and on 2d June 1581, as ‘art and part' in 
Darnley’s murder, he was beheaded with the 
‘Maiden’ in the Edinburgh Grassmarket. 

Morton, John (c. 1420-1500), cardinal, was born 
at Milborne St Andrew in Dorsetshire, studied at 
Cerne Abbey and Balliol College, and practised as 
advocate in the Court of Arches. He adhered with 
great fidelity to Henry VI., yet by Edward IV. 
was made Master of the Rolls and Bishop of Ely. 
Richard III. imprisoned him, but he escaped, 
and joining Henry VII., was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Chancellor (1486). In 1493 he 
became a cardinal. See Gairduer’s Henry VII. 
(1889), and a Life of Morton by Woodhouse (1S95). 

Morton, John M. See Morton, Thomas. 


Morton, Levi Parsons (1824-1920), born at 
Shoreliam, Vt., was a country storekeeper's 
assistant, and in 1863 founded banking-houses 
in New York and London. In 1878-80 he was 
returned to congress as a Republican, in 1SS1-85 
was minister to France, vice-presideDt of the U.S. 
(1889-93), governor of New York State (1895-96). 
See Life by McEIroy (1930). 

Morton, Samuel George (1799-1851), crani- 
ologiat, born in Philadelphia, studied medicine 


there and at Edinburgh, and in 1889 was an 
pointed professor of Anatomy in the Pennsylvania 
Medical College His great works are Crania 
Amencana (1839) and Crania Egypt ica ( 1 S 44 ). 

Morton, Thomas, dramatist, was born in 1764 
in Durham, quitted Lincoln's Inn for play-writin^ 
and produced Speed the Plough (1798, with its 
invisible Mrs Grundy’), The Blind Girl (1801) 
lown and Country (1807), School for Grown Chil- 
dren (1S26), &c. For thirty-live years lie lived 
at Pangbourn near Reading, till in 1828 he re- 

Vioo Londo,, » "’here he died 28th March 

1838. His son, John M addisox Morton, born at 
Pangbourn, 3d January 1811, from 1832 to 1840 

loo r a cl , erkshi l ) in Chelsea Hospital, and between 
1835 and 1885 wrote close on a hundred farces 

? f 101,1 the French), of which Box ajul Cox 
(184.) brought him £7000. But the rise of bur- 
esque was Ins ruin, and in 1881 he became a 

poor brother’ of the Charterhouse. He died 
Dec. 19, 1891. See the memoir by Clement Scott 
prefixed to Plays for Home Performance (1889). 

Morton, Thomas (17S1-1S32), a Leith ship- 
builder, inventor about 1822 of the patent slip. 

Morton, William Thomas Green (1819-68), a 
Boston dentist, born at Charlton, Mass., in 1846 
was the first to employ in operations anaesthesia 
produced by sulphuric ether. 

Moryson, Fynes (1560-c. 1617), born at Cadeby, 
Lincolnshire, became a fellow of Peterliouse 
Cambridge, travelled over Europe and the 
Levant, and published his Itinerary (1617). 

Moscheles, Ignaz (1794-1870), pianist and com- 
poser, born at Prague of Jewish parents, was by 
180S the favourite musician and music-master of 


Vienna. He taught in London from 1825, and 
from 1844 in Leipzig. He edited in English 
Schindler’s Life of Beethoven (1841). See Life by 
his wife, and his Correspondence with Mendel- 
ssohn (trans. 1888). [AfosA'e-tes.] 

Moschus, of Syracuse. Greek bucolic poet, 
flourished circa 150 b.o. His works are generally 
printed along with those of Theocritus and Bion, 
and there is a fine prose translation of the three 
by Andrew Lang (1889). LVos'Arus.] 

Moscicki. Ignacy, bom in 18G7, and always a 
fervent patriot, was President of Poland 1926-39 
Moseley, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys, born 1887, 
killed in action at Gallipoli, 1915, determined by 
means of X-ray spectra the atomic numbers of the 
elements. 

Moser, Mary, flower-painter, the only woman, 
besides Angelica Kauffmann, among the founda- 
tion R.A.’s. Her father, a Swiss, George Michael 
Moser (1704-83), was an enamellerand gold-chaser, 
the first keeper of the Royal Academy ; and she 
died Mrs Lloyd at a great age in 1819. 

Moses (Heb. Mosheh), born probably in the first 
half of the 14th century b.c., led the people of 
Israel out of Egypt by way of Sinai, Kadesh, and 
Moab (where he died) towards the Holy Land. 
The Pentateuch used to be regarded as his work ; 
but most modern critics agree that its histori- 
cal portions, as well as most of the legislative 
documents, belong to a much later time. See 
Gressmann, Mose und seine Zcit (1913), Frazer, 
Folklore in the Old Testament . 

Mosheim, Johann Lorenz von (1694-1755), 
born at Liibeck, became in 1723 professor of 
Theology at Helinstedt, and in 1747 at Gottingen. 
His I nstitutiones Historian Ecclesiastical ( 1726 ; new 
ed. 1755) proved him, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘ full, 
rational, correct, and moderate,’ and was trans- 
lated into English. [Mds-hime.) 
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Mosley* Sib Oswald, born In 1896, became 
leader of the British Fascists. He was detained 
in prison during the Second World War. 

Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925), Polish com- 
poser and pianist, was bom in Breslau. 

Motherwell, William (1797-1835), bom In 
Glasgow, was appointed sheriff-clerk depute of 
Renfrewshire. His interests were literary, how- 
ever, and after publishing the Harp of Renfrew- 
shire (1819) and Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern 
(1819), he became editor of the Paisley Magazine 
and the Paisley Advertiser, and later of the 
Glasgow Courier. In 1832 he published Poems 
Narrative and Lyrical. See Memoir prefixed to 
his Poetical Remains (1848). 

Motley, John Lothrop, was bom in Dorchester, 
Mass., 15th April 1814, and studied at Harvard 
and several German universities. In 1839 he 
published an historical novel. Morton's Hope; an- 
other, Merrymount, a protest against the gloom 
of Puritanism, was better received." Fully ten 
years were spent on his Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public (1856), which established his fame In 
1857 he was once more in Boston, but soon re- 
turned to Europe, as the materials for European 
history were not accessible in the States. The 
History of the United Netherlands appeared in 

1860- 69. His letters to the Times on the civil 
war were probably the most important of all the 
efforts made by patriotic Americans to enlighten 
the British public upon the issues involved. In 

1861- 67 he was minister to Austria, in 1869-70 to 
Great Britain, being summarily recalled through 
a feud between Grant and Sumner. His last 
work was The Life and Death of John Barneveld , a 
biography which is virtually a part of his main 
theme. After his wife’s death in 1874 Motley paid 
another visit to the States. He died at Kingston 
Russell, the Dorsetshire residence of his son-in- 
law, Sir William Harcourt, May 29, 1877. See 
Memoir by O. W. Holmes (1878); his Corre- 
spondence edited by G. W. Curtis (1888); Motley 
and his Family: Further Letters (1910); and short 
Life by Prof. Jameson (1897). 

Mott, John R.. missionary, born at Livingston 
Manor, New York, in 1865, became known the 
world over by his work for the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and World Missionary Conference (1910). 


Motteux, Peter Anthony (1660-1718), play- 
wright and translator of Rabelais and Don Quucote, 
left Rouen for London on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685). See Lives by Van Laun 
(1880) and R. N. Cunningham (1933). 


Moultrie, John (1799-1874), minor poet, bom 
in London, a great-nephew of William Moultrie 
who fought for America in the war of indepen- 
dence, in 1828 became rector of Rugby, and wrote 
My Brother's Grave , and The Dream of Life . &c. 


Mountbatten, surname assumed (1917) by the 
Marquess of Milford Haven, formerly Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (q.v.). — Louis, 1st Earl 
(of Burma), his younger son, bora in 1900, had 
a distinguished naval career. In 1942 he became 
Chief of Combined Operations, and later Supreme 
Commander in 8.E. Asia. Viceroy of India Feb.- 
Aug. 1947, after partition he was Governor- 
General until June 1948. He subsequently re- 
turned to naval duties.— Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, son of Prinoess Alice of Battenberg, bom 
In 1921, in 1947 became the consort of Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Moussorgsky. Sec Mussoboski. 

Moxon, Edward (1801-58). bom at WakefUld. 


came to London about 1817, and in 1830 started 
as a publisher (for Lamb, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
&c.). He wrote verses himself. 

Mo'zart, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom. 
was the younger ohild of Leopold Mozart, Kapell- 
meister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, and was 
bom in Salzburg, 27th January 1756. He made 
his first professional tour through Europe when 
he was six years old. In 1781 he followed the 
archbishop to Vienna, but soon quarrelled with 
him. He married a loving wife, who was a 
wretched manager, and debts and difficulties 
increased. The charming little opera Die Ent- 
f-ilhrung aus dem Serail paved the way for the 
Marriage of Figaro (1786), which created a furore. 
The extraordinary success of Don Giovanni 
(1787) made it impossible for the court still to 
overlook the composer, and he was appointed 
‘ Kammer-Musicus * to Joseph IL. at a salary of 
£80 a-year. The emperor ordered a new opera, 
Cosi fan Tutte , but owing to his death and the 
indifference to art of Leopold II., the composer 
reaped no pecuniary benefit His carelessness, im- 
providence, and senseless generosity overwhelmed 
him with endless embarrassments. In 1791 Schi- 
kaneder, a theatre manager, begged of him a 
new opera on an incoherent subject of his own. 
The Magic Flute, which, at first coldly received, 
ended by making Schikaneder’s fortune. In 
writing the noble Requiem Mass commissioned 
for Count Walsegg. he felt he was writing his 
own requiem; and he died 5th December 1791, 
He was buried in the common ground of St 
Mark’s Churchyard. Mozart wrote 624 composi- 
tions; he left no branch of the art unenriched 
by his genius. Gifted with an inexhaustible vein 
of the richest, purest melody, he is at once the 
glory and the reproach of the Italian school; 
for, while he surpasses all Italians on their own 
chosen ground, his strict training in the German 
school placed at his service those wonderful 
resources of harmony and instrumentation in 
which the southerners have always been defi- 
cient. Of forty-one symphonies three hold pre- 
eminence — the C major (called the ‘Jupiter’), 
G minor, and E flat. The quartets are very 
beautiful and exceedingly original. His piano- 
forte sonatas, and those for the violin and piano, 
are few of them of great importance except in 
the development of musical form. The complete 
wo rks were indexed in 1862-64 by Ludwig 
K6chel (1800-77), and individual compositions 
are often referred to by their *K6chel number* to 
avoid confusion. See Lives by Otto Jahn (1856- 
59; trans. 1882). Nohl (trans. 1877). Meinardus 
(1882). Holmes (2d ed. 1878), Wyzewa and G. de 
Saint-Foix (1912); books by Dent (1913), HuBsey 
(1927), W. J. Turner (1938); the Correspondence 
edited by Nohl (2nd ed. 1877), Letters of Mozart 
and his Family, ed. and trans. Emily Anderson 
(1938). [Md'tsart.) 


Mosley, James Bowling (1813-78), Hi gh 
Church divine, was bom at Gainsborough. 
Educated at Grantham and Oriel College. Oxford, 
he became a fellow of Magdalen, vicar of Old 
Shoreham. canon of Worcester, and in 1871 regius 
professor of Divinity at Oxford. He wrote on 
predestination, baptism and miracles, and pub- 
lished volumes of sermons, as well as Ruling 
Ideas in Early Ages (1877), Theory of Develop* 
ment (in answer to Newman, 1878), and Essays 
Historical and Theological (1878). See his 
Letter# (1884), and Liddon’a Pusey (1898-94).— 
His elder brother, Thomas (1806-98), rector of 
Plymtree, Devon, was a Times leader-writer, and 
published Reminiscences of Oriel an d the Oaf lord 
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Movement (1882) and Reminiscences, chiefly of 
Towns, Villages, and Schools (1885). 

Mudie, Charles Edward, born at Chelsea, 18th 
Oct. 1818, after some experience as a bookseller, 
established his library in 1842. He published poeti- 
cal Stray Leaves (1873), and died 28tli Oct. 1890. 

Mufti of Jerusalem. See Amin el Husseini. I 

Muggleton, Lodowick (1009-98), a London 
Puritan tailor, who, with his cousin, John Reeve 
(1608-58), founded about 1051 the sect of Muggleto- 
nians. See Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars (1888). 

Muir, John, Sanskritist, was born in Glasgow, 
5tli February 1810, studied at the university 
there and at Hailey bury, and spent twenty-live 
years in the East India Company’s Civil Service in 
Bengal. He then settled in Edinburgh, where he 
died, 7th March 1882. He founded a chair there 
of Sanskrit. His great work was his Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols. 1858-70 ; 2d ed. 1868-73). 
Another book is Metrical Translations from 
Sanskrit Writers (1878).— Sir William Muir, his 
brother, was born in 1S19, and joined the Bengal 
Civil Service after studying at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Made K.C.S.I. in 1807, he was lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-west Provinces 
1868-74, and Financial Minister of India 1874-70. 
He for nine years sat on the Council of India, 
and in 1885-1902 was Principal of Edinburgh 
University. He died 11th July 1905. He pub- 
lished a Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61), Annals 
of the Early Caliphate (1883), The Caliphate (new 
ed. 1916), The Cordn (1878), Extracts from the Cordn 
(1880), and The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty (1896). 

Muir, Thoma9 (1765-99), an advocate, born in 
Glasgow, who in 1793 was transported for sedi- 
tion to Botany Bay, escaped in 1796, but died in 
France of a wound received (1796) on a Spanish 
frigate in a fight with British vessels. 

Mukaddasi, an Arab geographer, born at 
Jerusalem, travelled much and described Moslem 
lands in a work published in 985 a.d. De Goeje 
edited it in 1877, and the part on Syria and Pales- 
tine was translated in 1887 by Guy Le Strange. 

Muloaster, Richard(c.1530-1011), educationist, 
born in Cumberland, in 1548 became a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; in 1555 a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1561 master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, in 1590 vicar of Cranbrook, 
in 1594 a prebendary of Sarum, in 1596 master of 
St Paul’s School, and in 1598 rector of Stanford 
Rivers in Essex. He was a great Greek and 
oriental scholar. His Positions (1581) was re- 
edited by Quick in 1888, with a biography. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes (1802-80), professor 
of Chemistry at Utrecht, made investigations on 
protein and vegetable physiology. 

Mulhall, Michael Georoe (1836-1900), writer 
on statistics, Argentina, &c., was born in Dublin, 
and educated at the Irish College, Rome, and 
founded a newspaper in Buenos Aires. 

Muller, Sir Ferdinand (1823-96), born at 
Rostock, emigrated to Australia in 1847, and was 
director of Melbourne Botanic Gardens 1857-73. 

Muller, Friedrich Max-. See Max-Muller. 

Muller, Fritz (1821-94), Darwin’s ‘ prince of 
observers,’ born near Erfurt, went with Blumenau 
to Brazil, studied butterflies, and advanced Dar- 
winism with his Fur Darwin (1864). 

Muller, Georoe (1805-98), born near Halber- 
stadt, studied at Halle, and came to London in 
1829. Called to a Nonconformist chapel in 
Teignmouth, he abolished collections and de- 


pended on voluntary gifts. In 1836 ho founded 
an Orphan House at Ashleydown, Bristol. See 
The Lord’s Dealings with George Muller (1837-56) 
and Life by A. T. Pierson (1899). [Nearly Meel'ler.] 

Muller, Hermann (1S29-83), brother of Fritz 
Muller, born at Mulilberg, studied at Halle and 
Berlin, and wrote a classical book on insect- 
pollination of flowers (1873). 

Muller, Johannes (1801-58), the founder of 
modern physiology, born at Coblenz, studied at 
Bonn and Berlin, and was professor of Physiology 
and Anatomy first at Bonn and then from 1833 
at Berlin. His Handbuch der Physiologie des 
Menschen (1833-40 ; Eng. trails. 1840-49) exercised 
a great influence. In comparative anatomy, his 
most famous memoirs were those on the Amphi- 
oxus, Fishes, Echinoderms, and Crecilians. 

Muller, Johannes von (1752-1809), Swiss his- 
torian, was born at Schaff hausen, and studied 
at Gottingen. In 1774-80 he taught in Geneva, 
wrote his Allgemeine Geschichte (8 vols. 1810), 
and commenced his Geschichte der schweizerischcn 
Eidgenossenschaft (5 vols. 17S6-1S0S ; new ed. 1S26). 
He held posts at Cassel, Mainz, and Vienna. At 
Berlin in 1804 he was installed as royal historio- 
grapher ; and Napoleon appointed him (1807) 
secretary of state for Westphalia. He died at 
Cassel. See Lives by Heeren (1820), During (1835), 
Monnard (French, 1839), and Thiersch (1881). 

Muller, Karl Otfried (1797-1840), born at 
Bneg in Silesia, was in 1819 appointed professor 
of Archaeology at Gottingen, and died at Athens, 
having written much on the geography, literature, 

grammar, my thology, and customs of the ancients. 

His great work is Geschichte Hellenischer Stdmmt 
und Stiidte (new ed. 1844); the part on the Dorians 
was translated in 1839. Similar are the treatises 
on the Macedonians (1825) and Etruscans (1828- 
new ed. 1877-78). Other valuable works are Sys- 
tem of Mythology (1825, trails. 1844), Ancient Art 
(1830; new ed. 1878 ; trails. 1847), and History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece (1841 ; new ed. 
1S84 ; trails. 1846). See Memoirs by Lilcke (1841) 
and F. Ranke (1870). — His brother Julius (1801- 
78), a devout theologian, studied at Breslau and 
Gottingen, and from 1839 was professor of The- 
ology at Halle. He wrote Die Christliche Lehre iva 
dei' Siinde (1839 ; 7th ed. 1889; trails. 1868). See 
Life by Kahler (IS78) and a study by Schultze 
(1879). % ‘ ’ 

Muller, William John (1812-45), a painter, 
chiefly of landscapes in both oil and water-colour, 
was born at Bristol of Prussian and English 
parentage, and visited Greece and Egypt (1838). 
See Life by N. Neal Solly (1875). 

Mullinger, James Bass (1834-1917), had a dis- 
tinguished career at Cambridge, where in 1890 
he became a lecturer on history. He wrote a 
history of his university (vols. i.-iii. 1873-1911), 
1'he Schools of Charles the Great, and other works. 

Mulock, Miss. See Craik. 

Mulready, William, genre-painter, born at 
Ennis in Ireland, 1st April 1786, entered in 1800 
as a student in the Royal Academy in London. 
He soon found his true sphere in such subjects 
as ‘A Roadside Inn,’ ‘Horses Baiting,’ the 
‘Barber’s Shop,’ and ‘Punch’ (1812), ‘Boys 
Fishing’ (1813), and ‘Idle Boys^ (181 5). He 
was elected A.R.A. In 1815, and R.A. in 1816. 
He also worked at portrait-painting and book- 
illustration, and designed the ‘Mulready en- 
velope.’ ‘The Truant ’ (1835), ‘The Seven Ages* 
(1838), ‘The Sonnet’ (1889), ‘First Love’ (1840), 
are famous ; and his illustrations to the Vicar 
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of W ukefkld are well known. He died in London. 
7th July 1863. See Life by Stephens (1890). 

Miinohhausen, Karl Friedrich Hieronymus, 
Baron von, a member of an ancient Hanoverian 
house, proverbial as narrator of ridiculously 
exaggerated exploits, was born 11th May 1720 
at Bodenwerder in Hanover, served in Russian 
campaigns against the Turks, and died 22d Feb- 
ruary 1797. A collection of marvellous stories 
attributed to him was first published in English 
as Baron M unchan sen's Narrative of his Marvellous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia (Lond. 1785 ; 
final form, 1792). The best of it was written by 
Rudolf Erich Raspe (1737-94), a scholarly and 
versatile author of poems and books on Ossian, 
Percy's Religues, geology, mineralogy, painting, 
and music. He was born in Hanover, and edu- 
cated at Gottingen and Leipzig, and became pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and keeper of the gems 
and medals at CasseT. Found to be stealing and 
selling the medals, he fled to England, held a 
post in a Cornish mine, catalogued Tassie’s collec- 
tions in Edinburgh, as a mining expert swindled 
Sir John Sinclair (suggesting to Scott his Douster- 
swivel), and died of fever skulking in Donegal. 
Munchausen is based partly on 16th-century Ger- 
man jokes, partly on hits at Bruce and other 
travellers. The book went rapidly through several 
editions; the first German version was edited in 
1780 by Burger. See Seccombe’s edition (1895).— 
A Freiherr von MUnclihausen (1813-80) became 
in 1850 head of the government of Hanover; after 
1866 he was a champion of the national party. 

Munday, Anthony (1553-1633), translator of 
chivalry romances and maker of ballads, plays, 
pageants, &c., was born and died in London, and 
was also an actor, a stationer, and a spy on the 
English Catholics at Rome. 

Mundella. Anthony John (1825-97). M.P. for 
Sheffield 1868-97, formed the first arbitration 
board between employers and employed, and 
secured compulsory education (1881). 

Mungo, St. See Kentioern. 

Munkdcsy or Lieb, Michael (1846-1900), bom 
at Munk&cs, went as apprentice to Vienna, 
studied painting, and in 1872 settled in Paris. 

Mannings, Sir Alfred J., bom in 1878. became 
President of the Royal Academy in 1944. His 
paintings of horses are in many public collections. 

Munro, Sir Hector, of Novar (1726-1805). was 
victor at the decisive battle of Buxar in Bihar, 
and in other hard -won Indian battles. 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone (1819-85), 
bom at Elgin, was Latin professor at Cambridge 
1869-72. His greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius. 

Munro, Neil (1864-1930), born at Inveraray, 
wrote The Lost Pibroch (1896), John Splendid (1898), 
and other romances, and edited the Glasgow 
Evening News. 

Munro, Robert, M.D. (1835-1920), born in Ross- 
shire, founded (1911) at Edinburgh a lectureship 
in anthropology and prehistoric archaeology. He 
wrote Lake-Dwellings of Scotland (1882), Lake - 
Dwellings of Europe (1890), Bosnia (1896), Pre- 
historic Problems (1897), Prehistoric Britain (1914). 

Munro, Sir Thomas, K.C.B. (1761-1827), born 
at Glasgow, after serving from 1780 as soldier and 
administrator in Madras, was governor from 1819. 
Bee Lives by Gleig (1830) and Bradshaw (1894). 

Miinster, Sebastian (1489-1552), born at In- 
gelheim in the Palatinate, became a Franciscan 
monk, but after the Reformation taught Hebrew 
and theology at Heidelberg, and from 1686 mathe- 


matics at BaseL He brought out a Hebrew Bible 
(1534-35), Hebrew and Chaldee grammars, io., 
and wrote a famous Cosmographia (1644). [Nearly 

Miinzer, Thomas (c. 1489-1625), Anabaptist, was 
bom at Stolberg, studied theology, ana in 1620 
began to preach at Zwickau. His socialism and 
my stica 1 doctrines soon brought him into collision 
with the authorities. After preaching widely in 
German lands he was in 1625 elected pastor of 
the Anabaptists of Mlihlhausen, where nis com- 
munistic ideas soon roused the whole country. 
But in Mav 1525 he was defeated at Franken- 
hausen, and executed a few days after. [Nearly 
Min'tzer. ] J 

Murasakl, a Japanese lady of the 11th century, 
author of a remarkable novel, Genji Monagatari. 
or The Tale of Genji (trans. A. Waley, 1926-88). 

Murat, Joachim, born, an innkeeper’s son, at 
La Bastide-Fortuni&re near Cahors, 25th March 
1767 at the Revolution entered the army, and 
soon rose to be colonel. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, rose to be 
general of division (1799), returned with Bona- 
parte to France, and on 18th Brumaire dispersed 
Uie Council of Five Hundred at St Cloud. 
Bonaparte gave him his sister, Caroline, in mar- 
nage* In command of the cavalry at Marengo 
he covered himself with glory, and in 1801 was 
nominated governor of the Cisalpine Republic. 
He contributed not a little to tne victories of 
Austerlitz (1805), Jena, and Eylau. In 1806 the 
grand-duchy of Berg was bestowed upon him 
and in 1808 he was proclaimed king of the Two 
Sicilies as Joachim I. Napoleon. He took pos- 
session of Naples, though the Bourbons, sup- 
ported by Britain, retained Sicily, and won the 
hearts of his subjects. In the Russian expedition 
he commanded the cavalry, and indeed the army 
after Napoleon left it. He crushed the Austrians 

Dresden (1813), fought at Leipzig, and con- 
Jreato with Austria and a truce with 
the British admiral ; but, on Napoleon’s escape 
trom Elba, he commenced war against Austria, 
and was twice defeated. With a few horsemen 
he fled to Naples, and thence to France. After 
wapoleon s final overthrow, he proceeded with a 
few followers to the coast of Calabria, and pro- 

5 i,ns ? lf L king; but was court- 

\ 3th October 1816. See books 

^ 0l AP 8 : 2 ?), 9 olefc to (1821), Helfert (1878), 
Hilliaid-Atteridge (1911).— His widow (1782-1889) 
assumed the title of Countess of Lipona, and 

TTnlt J iea <3f T neste ' i His two 80ns wenfc the 

United States, where the elder, Napoleon 
Achille OSOl-^), settled in Florida, married 
a niece of Washington, and published aworic 
on American government (1833). The younger 
Napoleon Luoien Charles (lW-78), suffered 
re ff Vei To S Ao in but > returning to IWe 

i 1 ,? 4 fs 4 a Q tt ? cl V ed Bi himself U ™* Na Pdeon! 
who in 1849 sent him as ambassador to Turin 

and in 1852 made him a senator. [Afee-raV.] * 

A f r0NI ° (18^2-1750), bom 
at Vignola in Modena, in 1695 was appointed 

Ambrosian librarian at Milan in 1700, and ducal 

librarian and archivist at Modena. He published 

(29 vols. fol.1723-51), 
Aniwlxd Italia (12 vols. 1744-49), and Antiquitatis 
Itahcce (6 vols. 1788-42, containing the * Muratorian 

Iw?’ a m. l0n v 0f tbe New Testament books, 
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Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey, born at 
Tarradale, Ross-shire, 19th February 1792, was 
educated at Durham and the Military College 
Great Marlow. He served in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and was present at Vimeiro and Corunna. 
Quitting the army in 1816, he devoted himself to 
geology, aud travelled widely. His establishment 
of the Silurian system won him the Copley Medal 
and European fame, increased by his exposi- 
tion of the Devonian, Permian, and Laurentian 
systems. He explored parts of Germany, Poland, 
and the Carpathians ; and in 1840-45, with others, 
carried out a geological survey of the Russian 
empire. Struck with the resemblance between 
the Ural Mountains and Australian chains, 
Murchison in 1844 foreshadowed the discovery 
of gold in Australia. He was president of the 
British Association in 1846, and for many years 
of the Royal Geographical Society. In 1855 
he was made director-general of the Geological 
Survey and director of the Royal School of Mines. 
His investigations into the crystalline schists of 
the Highlands led him to a theory (not without 
error) of regional metamorphism on a large scale. 
A vice-president of the Royal Society and a 
foreign member of the French Academy, he was 
made K.C.B. in 1846, and a baronet in 1863. In 
1870 he founded the Edinburgh chair of Geology. 
He died 22d October 1871. His principal works 
were The Silurian System, (1839) and The Geology 
of Russia in Europe and the Urals (1845 ; 2d ed. 
1853). See Life by Sir Arch. Geikie (1875). 

Murdock, William, inventor of coal-gas, was 
born 21st August 1754, near Auchinleck, Ayr- 
shire, the son of John Murdoch, a millwright. He 
forked with his father, and then with Boulton & 
Watt of Birmingham, by whom he was sent to 
Cornwall to erect mining engines. At Redruth he 
Constructed in 1784 the model of a high-pressure 
engine to run on wheels. He introduced labour- 
laving machinery, a new method of wheel rotation, 
an oscillating engine (1785), a steam-gun, &c. ; and 
he also improved Watt’s engine. His distillation 
of coal-gas began at Redruth in 1792 ; successful 
experiments were made at Neath Abbey in 1796 ; 
but it was not till 1803 that the premises at Soho 
were lighted with gas. He died 15th Nov. 1839. 
See Life by A. Murdoch (1S92). 

Mure, Sir William (1^94-1657), of Rowallan 
In Ayrshire, poet, was wounded at Marston Moor, 
and wrote The True Crmcifixe for True Catholikes 
(1629), a fine version of the Psalms (1639), &c. 

Mure, William (1799-1860), born at Caldwell 
fn Ayrshire, and educated at Westminster, Edin- 
burgh, and Bonn, represented Renfrewshire 1846- 
65, was Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
1847-48, and died in London. He wrote A 
Critical Account of the I/inguage and Literature 
of Ancient Ch'eecc (5 vols. 1850-57), Journal of a 
Tour in Greece (1842), &c. 

Muret (Muretus), Marc Antoine (1526-85), 
humanist, born at Muret near Limoges, lectured 
on civil law, but in Italy devoted himself to 
literature till 1576, when he took orders, resid- 
ing in Rome till his death. He wrote orations, 
poems, &c. See monograph by Dejob (Paris, 1881). 

Murfree, Mary. See Craddock. 

Murger, Henry, born in Paris, March 24,1822, 
began life as a notary's clerk, and, giving himself 
to literature, led the life of privation and adven- 
ture described in his first and best novel, Scenes 
de la Vie de Bohime (1845). During his later years 
his popularity was secure; every journal was 
open to him, but he wrote slowly and fitfully 

22 * 


in the intervals of dissipation, and died in a 
Paris hospital, January 28, 1801. 1> Manchon de 

Francine is one of the saddest short stories ever 
penned. Other prose works arel.a Vit deJeuncsse, 
Ij:s Buveurs d’Eau , Madame Olympr, I.e Dernier 
Rendezvous, Schies de Campagne , l.e Fays Latin , I.e 
Sabot Rouge, Les Vacanccs de Camille, kc. His 
poems, Les Knits d* Hirer, are graceful and often 
deeply pathetic; several were translated by Mr 
Andrew Lang in his Lays of Old France.' See 
Life by Montorgueil (1929). [ Meer-zhay .] 

Murillo, Bartolom£ Esteban, was born, of 
humble parentage, at Seville, and baptised Janu- 
ar y }t 1618. He learned to paint, and produced 
still and rough religious pictures for the fairs of 
Seville and for exportation to South America. 
At Madrid (1641), by favour of his townsman 
Velazquez, he was enabled to study the chefs- 
d oeuvre ot Italian and Flemish art in the royal 
collections. In 1645 he returned to Seville, and 
painted eleven remarkable pictures for the con- 
vent ol San Francisco, became famous, ami was 
soon the head of the school there. In 1648 he 
married a ladv of fortune, and maintained a 
handsome establishment. He now passed from 
his first or ‘ cold ’ style— dark with decided out- 
lines— to hi6 second or ‘warm’ style, in which 
the drawing is softer and the colour improved. 
In 1656 he produced the first examples of his 
third or ‘vaporous* manner, the outlines vanish- 
ing in a misty blending of light and shade. The 
Academy of Seville was founded by him in 1660. 
After this came Murillo’s most brilliant period; 
eight of the eleven pictures painted in 1661-74 
for the almshouse of St Jorge are accounted his 
masterpieces. He executed some twenty pieces 
for the Capuchin Convent after 1675. He 
frequently chose the Immaculate Conception or 
Assumption of the Virgin as a subject, and 
treated them much alike; the ‘Conception’ in 
the Louvre was bought (1852) at the sale of 
Marshal Soult’s pictures for £24,000. In 1681 he 
fell from a scaffold when painting an altarpiece 
at Cadiz, and died at Seville, April 3, 1682. His 
pictures naturally fall into two great groups — 
scenes from low* life, as Gypsies and beggar 
children (mostly executed early in his life), and 
religious works. See books by E. E. Minor (18S2), 
and C. B. Curtis (1883). [Moor-il'yo.] 

Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805), dramatic writer, 
born at Clomqnin, Roscommon, and educated 
at St Otner, in 1752-74 lie published the weekly 
Grcnfs Inn Journal, and so got to know Dr John- 
son. By going on the stage he paid his debts, 
and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1757. In 1758 he 
produced The Upholsterer , a successful farce ; in 
1762 he was called to the bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His translation of Tacitus 
(1793) is excellent; not so his Essay on Johnson 
and Life of Garrick. See Life by Jesse Foot (1811) 

Murray, Alexander (1775-1813), philologist, 
was born, a shepherd’s son, in Minnigaff parish, 
Kirkcudbright, and by eagerly reading all such 
hooks as could be borrowed, acquired, while a 
shepherd, a mastery of the classics, the chiel 
European tongues, and Hebrew, and after 1794 
studied at Edinburgh. In 1806 he became minister 
of Urr, in 1812 professor of Oriental Languages 
at Edinburgh. He left a History of the European 
Languages (1823). 

Murray, Sir David, R.A., H.R.S.A , painter, 
bora at Glasgow in 1849, and educated for com- 
merce, was knighted in 1918, and died in 1933. 

Murray, David Christie (1847-1907), novel- 
ist, was born at West Bromwich, and had 
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served as reporter and war- correspondent (1877- 
78), when in 1879 he published A Life’s Atone- 
ment in Chambers's Journal. Other works are Val 
Strange , John Vale's Guardian, By the Gate of the 
Sea, Aunt Rachel , Old Blazer's Hero , A Dangerous 
Catspaw, A Wasted Crime, The Making of a Novelist. 

Murray, Gilbert, born at Sydney in 1866, 
became professor of Greek at Glasgow in 1889, at 
Oxford in 1908, and made remarkable verse trans- 
lations of Euripides, Sophocles, &c. He did 
much work for the cause of peace. 

Murray, Eustace Clare Grenville, was born 
2d October 1819, a natural son of the second Duke 
of Buckingham. In 1851 he joined the British 
embassy at Vienna, in 1853-54 went on a mission 
to the iEgean Islands, in 1857 was attach^ at 
(Tehran, and in 1858 consul-general at Odessa. 
For exposing in the press (1866) some abuses in the 
foreign office he was dismissed. He spent the rest 
of his life in Paris, and died at Passy, 20th Dec. 
1881. He is known for his brilliant papers in the 
Daily News and Pall Mall , and by The Roving 
Englishman (1854-55), Embassies and Foreign 
Courts (1855), Histoi'y of the French Press (1874), 
Men of the Second Empire (1872-74), and novels: 
The Member for Paris (1871), Young Brown (1874), &c. 

Murray, Lord George (c. 1700-60), a son of 
the Duke of Atholl, was ‘out’ in the Jacobite 
risings of 1715, 1719, and 1745, and died in exile. 

James Augustus Henry (1837- 
1915 ; knighted 1908), born at Denholm, was a 
schoolmaster at Hawick, foreign correspondent 

*■ S n°uMi nfca l Ba , nk afc London > a nd then master 
at Mill Hill school. His Dialects of the Southern 

Counties of Scotland (1873) established his reputa- 
tion Thegreat work of his life, the editingof the 
Philological Society’s New English Dictionary, 
w&B begun at Mill Hill (1879), and (barring sup- ’ 
piemen ts) completed (1928) at Oxford, Dr Henry 
Bradley (1889 ) - Sir W. A. Crai ? ie (1901), and Mr 
C. T. Onions (1915) becoming Joint editors. He 
performed over nine-tenths of his task ere his 
eatn. 


... auu Auuiuurgn university, and after 

? 0 fn ya r e *.°? a ' v, £ le f,’ was appointed one of the 
naturalists to the Challenger Expedition (1872-76) 

a . nd assistant-editor and editor-in- 

chief (1882) of the Reports. He wrote a Narrative 
or the expedition and a report on deep-iea 
deposits, and published innumerable papers on 
oceanography and biology, fresh-water lakes, &c. 

SlR j ohn (1715-77), of Broughton, 
Peeblesshire was Prince Charles Edward’s secret 
taiy durmg the 45, but, captured after Culloden 
aaved his life by betraying his fellow- Jacobites’ 
He succeeded as baronet in 1770. See his 
Memorials , edited by Fitzroy Bell (Scot. Hist. Soc 

f on ’ Charles (1754-1821), was a 
middling actor and worse playwright; and his 

h ? nr y (1790-1852), born at Bath. 

wHh fn?H lnbui S h ?? tor a , nc ! nia nager, associated 
with the dramatisations of the Waverley novels. 

Murray, John (1745-93), publisher, originally 
I array, was born in Edinburgh, became an 
officer in the Royal Marines in 1762, but in 1768 

and g nnWi ai i d 5 y f? busIne9S in London, 

R ^P“ ed ^ be English Review, Disraeli’s Curi- 

Litera f u ™» Ac. — His son, John (1778- 

1848), who carried the business from Fleet Street 

w Albemarle Street, projected the Quarterly 

Review (1802-9). First and last he paid Byron 

nearly £50,000 tor his workB, and his dealings 


with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell, and Irving were 
princely. His ‘Family Library* was begun in 
1829, and he issued the travels of Mungo Park. 
Belzoni, Parry, Franklin, &c.— His son, John 
Murray the third (1808-92), issued the works of 
Livingstone, Borrow, Darwin, Smiles, Smith’s 
dictionaries, and Handbooks for Travellers (begun 
1836). See Memoir (1919) by his son and succes- 
sor, Sir John Murray (1851-1928; K.G.V.O. 
1926), who absorbed Smith, Elder, & Co., 1917. 
-See Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891). 

Murray, John (1741-1815), was the founder of 
Universalism in America. 

Murray, Lindley(1745-1826), grammarian, was 
born at Swatara, Penn., the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, and was educated at a Quaker school at 
Philadelphia. At first in a New York counting, 
house, he studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar ; but during the revolutionary war he amassed 
a fortune in commerce. In 1784, his health 
having failed, he was sent to England by his 
medical adviser, and bought an estate near York. 
In 1787 appeared Power of Religion on the Mind. 
His English Grammar, long a standard (17951 
was followed by English Exercises , the English 
Reader, &c., besides A Compendium of Faith and 
Practice, The Duty and Benefit of a Daily Pemisal 
of the Scriptures, and an autobiography. 

Musmus, an ancient mythical Greek poet, re- 
puted author of oracles, hymns, &c., of which we 
possess but a few doubtful fragments. A 5th or 
6tli century Musaeus wrote a beautiful little 
Greek poem, Hero and Leander . 

Musaus, Johann Karl August, born 29tli 

i 7 ?Q C llo 1735 studied theology there in 

wf?»« Wa8 a PP 0,n ted tutor at the ducal couri ol 
Weimar ami in 1770 became professor at the 
gymnasium His first book (1760) wj a parody of 

SV«? ,1S P • Charles G ™ndLn ; in 1798 he 

ki8fame on his German popular^ tales 
which professed, falsely, to be a collection taken 

_ 0R ?„ tbe . n P s °f old people. Their chief 

they ai 

1 

uuiiuuuea LO wo 

Q78 5 ErscJieinungen whwucttw mamer 

a ®er |es of tales, Strauss- 

1787 T d afc W^mar, 28th October 

fitarn r :V V6 * 3 b / M * Mttller (*867) and Ad. 
Stern (in Literatur fragments, 1898). 

N a 0 ^ <? 40 - 717 )- the Arab conqueror 

ri f o ?In h a A % ca }? 6 "-709 and of 8pain in 
71 fell under the displeasure of the Khalif of 

Damascus, and died in poverty in the Hedjaz. 

Musset, Alfred de, was born in Paris, llfch 
December 1810. the son of an official in the War 
Office ; and after thinking of law, of medicine. 
an d of art, published in his twentieth year his 
Contes d Espagne et d'ltalie > a collection of nnequal 
poems. Warmly received by Victor Hugo into the 
1 i?J l8 . r . sbrine of Romanticism, he wrote La Nuit 

whi ® h fRiled at the Odton in 1880. 
In 1882 he published Un Spectacle dans un 
tauteuil, comprising two short plays— La Coupe 
ct les IAvres and A quoi I'hnnt Us Jeunes FiUes, 
2* W ®R M the poem of Namouna. Next year 
followed in the Revue des Deux Mondes two of bU 
very greatest worlcs, t}he tragical comedies Andri 
ni Caprices de Marianne. Then 
J*™. 8 . tbe fetal J° R J n ®y to Italy with George 
Sand , they set out for Venice at £ne beginning of 
winter, and on 10th April he reappeared alone, 
broken in health and sunk In thedwpest dS 
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press! on. Many entanglements followed. His 
famous Confession d'un Enfant du Silde (1835) 
was begun, laid aside, and then finished under a 
cloud of sorrow, but his Home Office librarian- 
ship (1838) did something to take him out of 
himself ; and the success of Un Caprice at the 
Theatre Francis in 1847 recalled him for some 
time to life and hope. He was elected to the 
Academy in 1852. He died of heart-disease, 1 st 
May 1857. The four Nuits mark his lyrical 
zenith ; the Nuit de Mai and the Nuit d'Octobre 
are perfect and immortal. The Ode d la Malibran 
is a splendid tribute ; L'Espoir en Dicu a noble 
expression of the soul’s longing for certainty. De 
Musset’s dramatic work is unique for originality, 
Intensity, and variety, linked to brilliant wit and 
real dramatic genius. It consists of comedies and 
proverbes , short dramatic illustrations of some 
common saying. See George Sand’s EUe et Lui, 
his brother Paul’s Lui et Elle, Lives by Paul 
de Musset and by H. D. Sedgwick ; studies by 
Paul Lindau (Berl. 1876), Oliphant (1890), 
‘ Arvfcde Barine ’ (1893), S4ch6 (1907), Gauthier- 
Ferrifcres (1909), Donnay (1915). [Nearly 
Mees-ay.] 

Mussolini, Benito, born 29th July 1883, a 
blacksmith’s son, at Predappio, near Forli, 
Romagna, edited the Socialist Avanti, but after 
serving in the First World War, founded the 
Popolo d’ltalia, and organised the Fascisti as 
militant nationalists to defeat socialism. In 
October 1922 his blackshirts marched on Rome ; 
and * II Duce,* established as dictator by melo- 
dramatic means ranging from murder to castor 
oil, ruled forcefully and intolerantly, not without 
efficiency. Greece was bullied, the League of 
Nations flouted. The Vatican State was set up 
by the Lateran Treaty (1929). The Axis with 
Germany was formed. Franco was aided in 
Spain. With the annexation of Abyssinia (1936) 
and Albania (1939) to the Italian crown Musso- 


lini’s dream of a new Roman empire 6eemed to 
be coming true. At the most favourable moment 
(1940) he entered the Second World War, and 
met with disaster everywhere. In 1943 hi 9 
followers fell away and he resigned (25th July), 
wa9 arrested, was rescued by German para- 
chutists, and sought to regain what he had lost. 
On 28th April 1945 he and other Fascists were 
caught by Italians at Dongo on the Lake of 
Como, and, after some form of trial, 9hot, and 
their bodies exposed to insult in Como and in 
Milan, the old headquarters of Fascism. 

Mussorgski, Modest Petrovich (1835-81), 
composer, born at Karevo (Pskov), left the army 
in 1857, studied with Balakirev. His great opera 
Boris Godunov (12>7 4), based on Pushkin’s drama, 
placed him among Russian masters. He lived 
in poverty and died a prey to drugs. See studies 
by Montagu-Nathan (1916), Calvocoressi (1917). 

Mustata Hemal Ataturk (c. 1880-1938), born 
in Salonika, a general in the 1st World War, and 
chief founder and moulder of the Turkish republic, 
was its first president (1923, re-elected 1927, 1931, 
1935). [ Moos’ta-fa Kem-aV A-ta-tecrk ' .] 

Myers, Frederic William Henry (1843-1 901), 
the son of the Rev. Frederic Myers of Keswick 
(author of four series of Catholic Thoughts ), was 
from 1872 a school inspector. He wrote poems 
(collected 1921), essays, Wordsworth (1881), and 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (1903). — Ernest James Myers (1844- 
1921), poet, was his brother. 

Myron (flo. 450 B.o.), a Greek sculptor, known 
by copies of his * Diskobolos,* <fec. 

Mytens, Daniel (c. 1590-1642), portrait- painter, 
born at the Hague, lived in England about 1617- 
30, and by Charles I. was made * king’s painter.* 

Mytton, Jack (1796-1834), of Halston, Salop, 
a wastrel squire and great sportsman, ran through 
a fortune, and died of delirium tremens in the 
King’s Bench. See Life by * Nimrod * (1837). 


N ACHTIGAL, Gustav, traveller, was 
bom 23d February 1834, at Eichstedt, 
studied medicine, served as army sur- 
geon, and in 1863 went to North Africa. 
In 1869 he travelled from Tripoli by 
Fezzan and Tlbestl to Bornu, visited Borgu and 
the Bagirmi country, and returned by Wadai, 
Dar-Fflr, and Kordofan to Cairo in November 
1874. His journey he described in Sahara und 
Sudani 1879-89). In 1884 he went to annex Togo- 
land, Cameroons, and Angra Pequena for Ger- 
many, and died on the return journey off Cape 
Palmas, 19th April 1885. See Dorothea Berlin's 
Erinnerungen an Nachtigal (1887). 

Nadir Shah, the Conqueror, bora in Khorasan 
in 1688 of a Turkish tribe, was degraded from 
the governor’s service for some offence, and be- 
came leader of a band of 3000 robbers. Persia 
was then ruled by Ashraf, a tyrannical Afghan, 
and when Nadir essayed to restore the old 
dynasty, crowds flocked to his standard ; Meshed, 
Herat, and all Khorasan were reduced ; and 
Ashraf fled. The Sufi heir, Tamasp, ascended 
the throne ; and Nadir became governor of Kho- 
rasan, Mazanderan, Seistan, and Kerman. He 
defeated the Turks in 1731, imprisoned Tamasp, 
and elevated his infant son, Abbas III., to the 
throne in 1732. The death of this puppet in 
1736 opened the way for Nadir himself, who 
resumea the war with the Turks, and ultimately 
was victorious. He also conquered Afghanistan 
and drove back the Uzbegs. Difficulties arose 
with the Great Mogul, and Nadir ravaged the 


north-west of India and took Delhi, with booty 
amounting to £20,000,000, including the Koh-l- 
nfir. He next reduced Bokhara and Khiva ; but 
becoming suspicious, avaricious, and tyrannical, 
he w’as assassinated 20th June 1747. See May- 
nard’s Nadir Shah (1885). 

Nsevlus, GNA3US, one of the creators of Latin 
literature, was born, probably in Campania, 
about 265 B.c., and served in the first Punic war. 
A plebeian, he for thirty years satirised and 
lampooned the Roman nobles in his plays, and 
was compelled to withdraw from Rome, ultimately 
retiring to Utica In Africa, where he died after 
204. Fragments of an epic, De Bello Punico , are 
extant. See Warmington (ed. and trans.) 
Remains of Old Latin (ii. 1936). 

Nahum, one of the twelve minor Hebrew 
prophets, who seems to have been an Israelite or 
Judaean who had been a captive in Nineveh, and 
wrote his prophecy between 663 and 612 B.c. 

Nairne, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness, song- 
writer, w’as bora 16th August 1706, at the ‘auld 
house ’ of Gask in Perthshire, third daughter of 
its Jacobite laird. In 1806 she married her 
second cousin, Major Nairne (1757-1830), who in 
1824, by reversal of attainder, became sixth Lord 
Nairne. She lived at Edinburgh and, after her 
husband’s death, in Ireland, then on the Continent. 
She died at Gask, 27th October 1845. Her 
eighty-seven songs appeared first In The Scottish 
Minstrel (1821-24), and posthumously as Lays 
from Strathearn. Some of them are mere 



NANA SAHIB 

Bcwdlerisations of ‘indelicate* favourites; but 
}*** »ve and shall live with the airs 
to which they are wedded— the ‘Land o’ the 
Leal (c. 1798), ‘Caller Herrin’/ ‘The Laird o’ 
Coclcpen/ and ‘The Auld House.’ See Lives by 
Rogers (1869), G. Henderson (1900); and Kington 
Uliphant s Jacobite Lairds of Gask (1870). 

Nana Sahib, the name under which the 
Brahmin Dundhu Panth, adopted son of the 
ex-peshwa of the Mahrattas, became known as 
the leader of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. Born 
about 1821, he was disappointed that the peshwa’s 
pension was not continued to himself, on the out- 
break of the Mutiny was proclaimed peshwa, and 
perpetrated the massacres at Cawnpore. After 
the collapse of the rebellion he escaped into 
Nepal. He died probably after 1895. 

Nansen, Fridtjof, Arctic discoverer, was 
born, the son of a finance official, near Oslo, 
10th October 1861, and studied at the university 
there, as well as later at Naples. In 1882 he 
made a voyage into the Arctic regions in the 
sealer Viking , and on his return was made keeper 
of the natural history department of the museum 
at Bergen. In the summer of 1888 he made 
an adventurous journey, accompanied by three 
Norwegians and two Lapps, across Greenland 
from east to west. He described it in The First 
Crossing of Greenland (trans. 1890). But his great 
achievement was the partial accomplishment of 
his scheme for reaching the North Pole by 
letting his ship get frozen into the ice north of 
Siberia and drift with a current setting towards 
Greenland— on the theory based by Prof. Mohn 
on the finding of Siberian trees ana the relics of 
the Jeannette on the Greenland coast. He started 
in the Fram, built for the purpose, in August 
1893, reached the New Siberian islands in Sep- 
tember, made fast to an ice-floe, and drifted 
north to 84° 4' on 3rd March 1895. There 
accompanied by Johansen, he left the Fram and 
pushed across the ice, reaching the highest 
latitude till then attained, 86° 14' N., on 7th April. 
The two wintered in Franz Josef Land. Farthest 
North (2 vols. 1897) recounts his adventures. 
Professor of Zoology (1897) and of Oceanography 
(1908) at Oslo, Nansen furthered the separation of 
Norway and Sweden, and was Norwegian ambassa- 
dor in London (1906-8). He published InNorthem 
Mists ( 1911), Through Siberia (1914), &c. In 1922 
he got a Nobel Peace Prize for Russian relief 
work, and he did much for the League of Nations. 
He died 13th May 1930. See a book by Sorenson 
(trans. 1933). 

Naoroji, Dadhabai (1825-1917), son of a Parsee 

S riest, and born at Bombay, became professor of 
Mathematics in Elphinstone College there, and 
a member of the Legislative Council; and in 
1892-95 represented Finsbury in the House of 
Commons— the first Indian M.P. [Nou/ro-jee. ) 

Napier, Sir Charles, admiral, was born 6th 
March 1786, at Merchiston Hall near Falkirk, a 
cousin to the hero of Sind. At thirteen he went 
to sea ; in 1808 he received the command of the 
Recruit, and for his share in capturing a French 
line-of-battle ship received a post-captaincy. He 
served as a volunteer in the Peninsular army. 
Commanding the Thames in 1811, he inflicted in- 
credible damage upon the enemy in the Mediter. 
ranean. In 1814 he led the way in the ascent of 
the Potomac, and he took part in the operations 
against Baltimore. In command of the fleet of 
the young queen of Portugal, he defeated the 
Miguellte fleet and placed Donna Maria on the 
throne. In the war between the Porte and 
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Mehemet Ali he stormed Sldon, defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha in Lebanon, attacked Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Mehemet All. A K.C.B., he commanded the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian war ; but the capture 
of Bomarsund foiled to realise expectations, and 
he was superseded. He twice sat in parliament, 
and until his death, Nov. 6, 1860, he laboured to 
reform the naval administration. See Lives by 
E. Napier (1862), Noel Williams (1917). 

Napier, Sir Charles James, conqueror of 
Sind, was a descendant of Napier of Merchiston. 
He was born at Westminster, 10th August 1782, 
served in Ireland during the rebellion, and 
commanding the 50th Foot during the retreat 
on Corufla, was wounded and made prisoner. 
In 1811 he returned to the Peninsula. At 
Busaco he was wounded, but was present at 
Fuentes de Ofioro and the second siege of Badajoz. 
He took part in a fighting cruise off the Chesa- 
peake, was not in time for Waterloo, but was 
engaged in the storming of Cambrai. In 1818 
he was made governor of Cephalonia, but became 
embroiled with the home authorities. In 1838 he 
was made K.C.B., and in 1841 was ordered to 
India to command In the war with Sind, and at 
the battle of Meeanee (1843) broke the power of 
the amirs. After another battle at Hyderabad 
Napier was made governor. He gained the re- 
spect of the inhabitants, but was soon engaged 
in an acrimonious war of despatches with the 
home authorities. In 1847 he returned to 
England, but was back in India before the 
close of the Sikh war. As commander-in-chlef 
of the army in India, he quarrelled with Lord 
Dalhousie about military reform, bade a Anal 
adieu to the East in 1851, and died, a lieutenant, 
general, at Oaklands near Portsmouth, 29th 
August 1853. He was brave to rashness, read) 
a ? v .^h tongue, pen, and sword, quarrelsome 
with his superiors, but beloved by his soldlera 
S? Li™ by h is brother (1857), w. Napier Bruce 
(1885X and Sir W. Butler (1890). -His brother, 

E r oc W * l “ am Fran ? 18 Patrick Napier, K.O.b! 
(1785-1860), served in the Peninsular campaign 
and became lieutenant-general. Besides his HU- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula (18 28-40 X he pub- 
Jished The Conauest of Scinde (1845) and the Life 

br <J tber 0857 \ See Lives by H. A. Bruce 
(1864) and Gen. Sir W. F. Butler (1890). 

Napier, John, the inventor of Logarithms, was 
born at Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh, in 1550. 
matriculated at St Andrews in 1563, travelled on 
the Continent, and settled down to a life of 
literarv and scientific study. In 1593 he pub- 
hshed his Plains Discouei'y of the whole Reuelation 
tySauUJohn , which was translated into Dutch. 
French, and German. He made a contract with 
Logan of Restalrig for the discovery of treasure 
( * lsfcle 0594), devised warlike machines 
for defence against Philip of Spain, and recoin- 
mended salt as a fertiliser of land A strict 
Presbyterian, he was also a believer in astrology 

of 11 ! at °^n He < J eac jj bed W* Jfamous inven- 

Mri/M LogarUhmorum 
Cano ) ns Descriptio (1614k and the caloulatiug 
apparatus called ‘Napier's Bones* in Rdbdologia 

He died at Merchiston, 4th April 1617 ; and two 

second work on logarithms was pub- 
lished by his son Robert (new ed. by W. R. Mac- 
donald, 1889). Napier's eldest son was raised to 
gie peerage as Lord Napier in 1627, aud ths ninth 
Baron Nanier in 1872 beoame Baron Bttrtdk also! 
See Lives by the Bari of Buohan 0787) and Mark 
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Napier (1834), who also edited Napier’s Art Logis- 
^ system of arithmetic and algebra (18391s 
and tha Tercentenary Memorial Volume (1910) * 

• Mac vsy 0770-1847). born at Glasgow 

in 1799 became a Writer to tiie Signet in Edin* 
? 180 r Signet Librarian (till 1837), and in 
1824 first professor of Conveyancing. He edited 
the supplement to the fifth edition of the En- 
Wtopvdui Britannica (1S16-24), and from 1829 
tne Edinburgh Review. See Correspondence (1879). 

Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelis Napier 
Lord, born at Colombo, Ceylon, 6th December 
1810, was educated at Addiscombe, entered the 
Bengal Engineers in 1826, served iu the Sutlej 
campaign, was wounded at Multan, and fought in 
the battle of Gujrat. As chief-engineer of the 
Punjab he greatly developed the resources of 
the country. During the Indian Mutiny he 
was chief-engineer in Sir Colin Campbell’s army, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Lucknow’ 
and was made K.C.B. He received the thanks 
of parliament for his services in the Chinese war 
of 1858. For his brilliant conduct of the expedi- 
tion in Abyssinia in 1808 he received the thanks 
of parliament and an annuity of £2000, and was 
made G.C.B. and Baron Napier of Magdala. In 
1870 he became Commander-in-chief in India and 
a member of the Indian Council, and was sub- 
sequently governor of Gibraltar, Field marshal, 
and Constable of the Tower. He died 14th 
January 1890. See Life by his son (1927). 

Napier, Robert (1791-1870), Govan naval ship- 
builder, born at Dumbarton, died at Shandon. 


Napier, William. See Napier, Charles. 

Napoleon I. Napoleon Bonaparte, second son 
of Charles Bonaparte (q.v.), assessor to the royal 
tribunal of Corsica, was bom at Ai^ccio, 15th 
August 1769. In 1779 he entered the Military 
School of Brienne, and in 1784 was transferred 
to that at Paris. In 1785 he was commissioned 
second-lieutenant of artillery. During the Revolu- 
tion he joined the army acting against the Mar- 
seillais who had declared against the National 
Convention. He commanded the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon (1793), and was promoted general 
of brigade. In 1795, as second in command 
under Barras, he did good service in repelling 
the attack of the Sections of Paris. In February 
1796 the Directory appointed General Bonaparte 
to the command of the Army of Italy. On 9th 
March he married Josephine, widow of General 
Vicomte de Beauhamais, and left two days later 
for Italy, where his great military genius flashed 
forth in full brilliancy. He found the French 
army about 36,000 strong, distributed between 
Nice and Savona, and opposing 20,000 Pied- 
montese and 38,000 Austrians. Bonaparte at- 
tacked the centre of the allied line, defeated the 
Austrians on 12th April, the Piedmontese next 
day, and the Austrians on the 14th ; and liis 
victory at Mondovi forced Sardinia to sue for 
peace. At the bridge of Lodi, lltli May, he 
completely defeated the Austrians, and entered 
Milan on the 15th. Heavy contributions were 
exacted ; works of art were despatched to France 
wholesale. Insurrections at Pavia and in the 
Milanese were ruthlessly put down. He next 
broke through the Austrian centre and occupied 
the line of the Adige, taking Verona and Legnago 
from the neutral republic of Venice. Austria 
made attempts to recover Lombardy, and the 
contest was severe during the summer and 
autumn of 1790. At first Napoleon’s position 
was critical, but at length the Austrians were 
defeated at Areola, Rivoli, and Mantua. In 


political matters Napoleon was acting less as a 

l , he Fr ?" ch Directory thj L a “ind* 
pendent niler. When his position in Italy was 
secured he advanced on Vienna, and Veaclild 
Leoben on April 1797. Then Austria sued for 
peace But negotiations dragged on, as Austria 
thought a revolution was impending in France • 
but Augereau, sent by Napoleon, aided the Direc’ 
tory to carry out the coup d'etat of the 18th 
r ructidor ; and Austria signed the treaty of 
Campo-lormio, 17th October 1797. By this 
trance obtained Belgium, the Ionian Islands, 

a, ‘ (1 Aus tria engaged to try and 
c,et the left bank oi the Rhine for France, whilst 
Austria got Istria, Dalmatia, and Venetia. 

lhe Directory thought they could only keep 
Napoleon quiet by employing him, and gave him 
command of the so-called Army of England. But 
lie employed his new resources for an expedition 
to Egypt, which sailed in May 1798, captured 
Malta, and, escaping the British fleet, arrived at 
Alexandria on 30th June. Napoleon twice de- 
feated the Mamelukes, and entered Cairo on 24th 
July, but his position was endangered by the 
destruction of the French fleet on 1st August by 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile. He thought, 
however, that lie might create a revolution in 
Syria, by the aid of which he might overthrow 
the Turkish power and inarch back to Europe 
through Asia Minor and Constantinople. He 
accordingly entered Syria in February 1799 with 
12,000 men. but failing to capture St Jean d’Acre. 
defended by the British squadron under Sif 
Sidney Smith, he was obliged to return to Egypt. 
The expedition to Syria was disgraced by the 
massacre of 2500 prisoners at Jaffa. He defeated 
a Turkish army which had landed at Aboukir, 
but learning of French reverses, lie embarked foi 
France on 22d August. He found the wars mis- 
managed, Italy almost lost, and the government 
in very bad odour. Sieyes, one of the Directors, 
was meditating a coup d'etat when Bonaparte 
arrived ; they coalesced, and the Revolution of 
18th Brumaire followed (9th November 1799), 
when Sieyes, Roger Ducos, and Bonaparte drew 
up a new constitution. Under it the executive was 
vested in three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambaceres, 
and Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was nominated 
First Consul for ten years. A proclamation was 
issued promising religious toleration, and de- 
cided military action was taken; and all was 
quiet by the end of February 1S00. Napoleon 
now made overtures for peace to England and 
Austria, posing as the friend of peace ; but he 
inwardly rejoiced w-hen they rejected his over- 
tures. Napoleon collected secretly an army of 
reserve near the Swiss frontier. He went to 
Geneva on 9th May, and assuming command of 
this army, crossed the St Bernard, reached the 
plains of Italy, and occupied Milan. On 14th 
June the Austrians attacked the French at 
Marengo and w r ere completely defeated ; next day 
they signed a convention giving up almost ail 
North Italy. Napoleon returned to Paris with 
the glories of this campaign ; but peace did not 
follow till Moreau had won Holienlinden, 3d 
December 1800. Then followed the treaty of 
Luneville with Germany in February 1801, the 
concordat with Rome in July, and the treaty of 
Amiens with England in March 1802. Napoleon 
then devoted himself to the reconstruction of the 
civil institutions of France — the restored church, 
the judicial system, the codes, the system of 
local government, the university, the Bank of 
France, and the Legion of Honour. After the 
peace of Amiens, Napoleon was elected First 
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Consul for life. His desire to humble England 
fed to the rupture of the peace of Amiens in 1808 
aggressions in Holland and elsewhere. He 
made vast preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land, at the same time seizing Hanover. He rid 
himself of Moreau, his most dangerous rival, by 
accusing him of conspiring with the royalists, 
into whom he then struck terror by the execution 
of the Due d’Enghien. He assumed the title of 
emperor, 18th May 1804. His aggressive de- 
meanour alarmed Europe, and in 1805 he found 
himself at war with Russia and Austria, as well 
as with England. Forced by England’s naval 
supremacy to abandon the notion of invasion, he 
suddenly, in August 1805, led his armies through 
Hanover, and reached the Danube in rear of the 
Austrians under Mack at Ulm. The surprise was 
complete; Mack surrendered on 19th October, 
and Napoleon entered Vienna on 13th November. 
On 2d December he inflicted a disastrous defeat 
on the Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz. 
This caused the break-up of the coalition ; the 
Holy Roman Empire came to an end ; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine was formed under French 
protection. Najioleon then entered into negotia- 
tions for peace with Russia and England, en- 
deavouring to conciliate them at the expense of 
Prussia. Prussia, mortally offended, mobilised 
her army in August 1806; but Napoleon crushed 
her at Jena and Auerstadt on 14th October 
Russia intervening, an indecisive battle at Eylau 
was followed by a French victory at Friedland 
14th June 1807; and by the peace of Tilsit 
Prussia lost half her territory. 

Napoleon was now the arbiter of Europe. He 
«>ught to cripple England by the Continental 
System the states under his influence engaging 
to close their ports to English ships. Efe also 
tried to combine all the European navies against 
her ; but Engiand took the initiative and seized 
the Danish fleet. He sent an army under Junot 
to Portugal, and another under Murat to Spain 
which took Madrid. He then placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne. But a formidable insur- 
rection broke out, while a British army, under 
Wellesley, landed in Portugal, defeated Junot at 
Vimeiro, and forced him to sign the Convention 
of Cintra, evacuating Portugal. So began the 

Peninsular war. In Germany also a spirit of revolt 

was rising, and this brought on the war of 1809 
against Austria. Napoleon drove the Austrians 
out of Ratisbou, and entered Vienna, 13th May, 
and won the battle of Wagram on 5th and 6th 
July. .Although resistance was kept up for a 
! al1 ? Tiro! by the patriot Hofer, by the treaty 
of Schdnbrunn (Oct. 20, 1809) Napoleon obtained 
a heavy money indemnity and considerable acces- 
sion of territory in Carniola, Carinthia, Croatia, 
and Galicia. In December Napoleon, desirous of 
an heir, divorced Josephine, who was childless, 
and married, 1st April 1810, the Archduchess 

Austria# A sou was bom on 

RnD 4 ^nH 0, ii 811 'i bent on the humiliation of 
England, Napoleon increased the stringency of 

8y r^ 0n Jl and he annexed Holland 
* Czar refused to adopt this 
pohey , and Napoleon invaded Russia with 600,000 
French, Germans and Italians. He crossed the 
Niemen on 24th June, reaching Vilna on the 28th. 

K? 0 A^ l vr S ail i 8 me * i hhn at Borodino on Septem- 
“* a jL Napoleon won the battle; but the victory 
was almost fruitless. He entered Moscow 14th 
September. Fire broke out the next night, and 
raged fiercely till the 20th, great part of the city 

h« W Jlr en * after dolay8 aud hesitations, 

Ue letired from Moscow (18th October) an early 


calculations, and the miseries 
of that terrible retreat followed. He reached the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined thera 
by Oudinot and Victor with 18 , 000 , and succeeded 
in crossing the river ; on 6th December the miser- 
able remnant of the Grand Army returned to 
Vilna. While Napoleon hastened back to Paris 
to raise new levies, the Czar determined to carry 
the war into Germany. The Prussian contingent 
of the Grand Army came over to the Russians, 
ana in January 1813 the Landwehr was called 
out. Saxony also joined Russia, but Austria and 
the middle states still clung to Napoleon. He 
left Paris on 15th April 1813, moved on Leipzig, 
and won the battle of LUtzen on 2d May. He then 
followed the allies, beat them at Bautzen, 20th 
and 21st May, and forced them to retire into 
Silesia. Austria then asked for concessions ; had 
Napoleon granted them, he might have check- 
mated the coalition of Prussia and Russia. He 
had 400,000 men on the Elbe, but his position 
was weakened by Austria’s accession to the coali- 
tion, and the allies had nearly 600,000 men in 
three armies. Napoleon inflicted a crushing de- 
feat on the Austrians before Dresden on 27th 
August, but at Kulm lost Vandamme with 20,000 
men. Towards the end of September the allies 
8®J£ ered J t ?" ar i' 5 -Leipzig- There between the 
14th and 19th October Napoleon was crushed. 

?J! d iS2 - back m , the remna nt of his army across 
the Rhine. The invasion of France followed: 
Napoleon attacked BlUcher aud won four battles 
in four days at Champaubert, Montmirail, Ch&- 

iS? u : Tbl , erry V *5? Vauchamps (February 1814). 

babies of Craonne and Laon followed. On 
30th March the allies attacked Paris, and the 
French marshals offered to capitulate. Napoleon 
fell back to Fontainebleau ; but his position was 
desperate, and Wellington had now led his army 
across the Pyrenees into France. Napoleon at 
first abdicated in favour of his son, but uncon- 
ditionally on 11th April 1814. 

He was given the sovereignty of Elba, and the 
Bourbons m the person of Louis XVIII. were 
restored to the throne of France. But their 

return was unpopular; it unsettled the posi- 

tion of public men and the title to estates. The 
army was disgusted at the appointment to com- 
mands of emigres who had fought against France, 
and the church began to cause alarm to the 
holders of national property. The coalition, too, 
broke up. Napoleon accordingly landed on 
the French coast 1st March 1816. On the 20th 
he entered Paris, having been joined by the 
army. Europe had declared war against him. 
but only a mixed force under Wellington in Bel- 
gium and a Prussian army under BlUcher in the 
Rhine provinces were in the field. Napoleon’s 1 
idea was to strike suddenly at their point of 
junction before they could concentrate, drive 
them apart, and then defeat each separately. 
On 16th June Napoleon occupied Charleroi, and 
on the 16th defeated BlUcher at Ligny. But 
not till next day did he send Grouchy to follow 
the Prussians in the supposed direction of their 
retreat towards Li6ge, whilst he turned against 
Wellington. The wasted hours had enabled the 
Prussians to disappear, and he did not know 
that BlUcher was moving on Wavre in order to 
reunite with Wellington, who had retired to Mont 
St Jemi. So on the I8th, when Napoleon attacked 
the Duke, unknown to him the bulk 6f the 
Prussian army was hastening up on his right 
flank while Grouohy was fruitlessly engaged with 
the Prussian rear-guard only, This led to the 
crowning defeat of Waterloo. Napoleon fled to 
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Paiis, abdioated o“ 22d June, and surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the BelUrophon at Rochefort 
on 15th July. He was banished by the British 
government to St Helena, arrived 15th October 
1815, and died there of cancer of the stomach 5tli 
May 1821. His body was brought back to Paris 
in 1840, and laid in the crypt of the Invalides 
The literature falls into three categories : First 
books dealing with his career by writers contem- 
porary with him or nearly so, such as Thiers 
Jomini, Montholon and Gourgaud, and his 

t enerals, such as Mannont, Massena, and S ichet. 

econdly, books touchiug his private life by con- 
temporaries, such as Bourrienne (Eng. trails. 4 
vols. 1893) Las Cases, Forsyth, and O'Meara. 
Ihe third class are the modern works written in 
a more critical spirit. Among such are Lanfrey’s 
Histoire de Napolton /. (5 vols. 1807-75), Juug's 
Bonaparte et son Temps (1880-81), and books on 
him by Seeley (1885), O'Connor Morris (1893), 
L6vy (trans. 1893), Wolseley (1895), Sloane (1896- 
97), Lavisse and Rambaud (1897), Rosebery 
( The Last Phase, 1900), J. H. Rose (1902 et sea.). 
Fournier (trans. 1911), F. Masson (1893 et seq.), 
H. A. L. Fisher (1913), N. Young (1914-15), W. H. 
Hudson (1915). See, too, his Correspondance (83 
rols. 1858-87); Lettres Intdites (1898, 1903); and 
bibliographies by G. Davois (1909-12), F. M. N. 
Kircheisen (1908 et seq.). 

Napoleon II. (1811-32), king of Rome, Duke of 
Relchstadt, wasNapoleon I.’s son by Maria Louisa. 
See Life by Jean de Bourgoing (Paris, 1933). 

Napoleon III., Cu arles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, born at Paris, 20th April 1808, the third 
son of Louis Bonaparte (q.v.), kiug of Holland, 
was brought up at Geneva, Augsburg, and his 
mother’s residence, the Swiss castle of Arenen- 
berg on the Lake of Constance. Fairly competent in 
artillery, engineering, the exact sciences, history, 
and athletic exercises, he published at Zurich 
11836) a Manuel d'ArtiHerie. He hastened with 
his elder brother Louis into Italy in 1831 to 
assist the Romagna in its revolt against pontiiical 
rule, an expedition in which Louis perished of 
fever. On the death of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
only son of Napoleon I., in 1832, he became the 
head of the Napoleonic dynasty. He published 
in 1832-36 his lteveries politiques, Projet de Con- 
stitution, and Considerations politiques et Mili- 
taires sur la Suisse. In 1836 he put his chances to 
a premature test by appearing among the military 
at Strasburg, was easily overpowered, and con- 
veyed to America. He was recalled to Europe 
by his mother’s last illness (1837); and when 
the French government demanded of Switzerland 
his expulsion he settled in London. In 1838 
he published his Idles Napolloniennes. In 1840 
he made at Boulogne a second and equally abor- 
tive attempt on the throne of France, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he continued his Bona- 
partist propaganda by writing Aux Mdnes de 
VEmpereur, &c., and actually helped to edit the 
Dietlonnaire de la Conversation. After an im- 
prisonment of more than five years he made his 
escape (25th May 1846), and returned to Eng- 
land. The Revolution of February 1848 was 
a victory of the working-men, to whom some of 
his political theories were especially addressed ; 
he hurried back to France as a virtual nominee of 
the Fourth Estate , or working-classes. Elected 
deputy for Paris and three other departments, he 
took his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 13th 
June 1848. On the 15tli he resigned and left 
France. His quintuple election recalled him in 


September, and he commenced his candidatuie 
for the presidency ; 5,562,884 votes were re^ordtSd 
for him, only 1,4(59,106 for General Cavaignac, 
his genuine republican competitor. On 20th 
December he took the oath of allegiance to the 
Republic. For a few days concord seemed estab- 
lished between the different political parties hi 
the Assembly; but the beginning of 1849 wit- 
nessed the commencement of a struggle between 
the president and the majority of the Assembly. 
Alien lie committed the command of the armv 
to hands devoted to him, and established his 
supporters in posts of influence. He paraded as 
a protector ot popular rights and of national 
prosperity ; but, hampered by the National As- 
sembly m Ins eflorts to make his power perpetual, 
he threw oft the mask of a constitutional presi- 
dent. On 2d December 1851 he, with the help of 
the military, dissolved the Constitution. Im- 
prisonment, deportation, the bloody repression 
of popular rebellion, marked this black day’s 
work. France appeared to acquiesce ; for when 
the vote was taken on it in December, he was re- 
elected for ten years by 7,000,000 votes. The 
imperial title was assumed a year after the coup 
d'ttat, in accordance with another plebiscite. 
Political pities were either demoralised or 
broken. Napoleon III. gagged the press, awed 
the bourgeoisie, and courted the clergy to win 
the peasantry. On 29th January 1858 he married 
Eugenie de Monti.jo (1826-1920), a Spanish count- 
ess, born at Granada. The Emperor now pro- 
claimed the right of peoples to choose their own 
masters, availing himself of it in the annexation 
(I860) of Savoy and Nice to France, in his Mexican 
intervention, and in his handling of the Italian 
question. At home the price of bread was regu- 
lated, public works enriched the working-men, 
while others were undertaken to enhance in vain* 
the property of the peasantry. The complete re- 
modelling of Paris under the direction of Baron 
Haussmann raised the value of house-property. 
International exhibitions and treaties of commerce 
were a further inducement to internal peace. A 
brilliant foreign policy seemed to dawn on the 
Crimean war (1854-56) ; the campaign in Loin- , 
bardy against Austria (1859), to which Napoleon 
was somewhat paradoxically encouraged by the 
murderous attack of Orsini on his person ; and 
the expeditions to China (1857-60). In all those 
undertakings Napoleon had the support if not 
the co-operation of Great Britain. To Prussia 
his relations were very different. 

At the death of Morny in 1S65 the controlling 
power of Napoleon’s measures was well-nigh spent- 
His Viede Cesar , written to extol his own methods 
of government, met with loud protests. Fore- 
warned, Napoleon reorganised his army, set him- 
self up more proudly as an arbiter in Europe, and 
took a more conciliatory attitude to liberalism. 
In 1869 his prime-minister Rouher, an advocate 
of absolutism, was dismissed, and new men were 
called into power to liberalise the constitution. 
By another plebiscite the new parliamentary 
scheme was sanctioned by 7$ million votes 
(8th May 1870). But 50,000 dissentient votes 
given by the army revealed an unsuspected 
source of danger. Anxious to rekindle its ardour, 
and ignorant of the corruption that existed in his 
ministry of war, he availed himself of a pretext 
— the scheme to place Leopold of Hohenzollem 
on the Spanish throne— to declare war against 
Prussia, 15th July 1870. By 30th July Prussia 
had 500,000 men in the field, while the French 
had with great exertion collected 270,000 by 
the beginning of August. The emperor assumed 
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the command, but never got across the Rhine, 
and had to light at a disadvantage within Alsace 
and Lorraine. The campaign opened with a small 
success at Saarbrucken (2d August), followed by 
the defeats of Weissenburg (4th August), Worth 
and Spicheren (6th August). Napoleon had retired 
on Metz, and abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine, whose escape from Metz was 
prevented by the defeats of Mars-la-Tour (16th 
August) and Gravelotte (18th August). Metz 
surrendered on 27th October. Meanwhile a 
hastily organised force of 120,000 men under 
Marshal Macmahon was moved to the assistance 
of Bazaine. On reaching Sedan Macmahon found 
himself surrounded by the Germans, and on 1st 
September suffered a crushing defeat. Next 
day the emperor surrendered with 83,000 men. 
On September 4 the Second Empire was ended. 
Till the conclusion of peace he was confined at 
Wilhelmshohe. In March 1871 he joined the ex- 
empress at Chislehurst, Kent, and resided there 
in exile till his death, 9th January 1873.— His eon, 
Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, Prince Imperial, born 
16th March 1856, was in the field with his father in 
1870, but escaped to England, where he entered 
Woolwich Academy. He was killed (June 1) in 
the Zulu campaign of 1879. See Lives and studies 
of Napoleon III. by Blanchard Jerrold (4 vols. 
1874-S2), Sir W. Fraser (1895), Arch. Forbes (1898), 
A. Lebey (Par. 1906 et. seq.), F. A. Simpson (1925), 
Baron d’Amb6s (trans. 1912); DelaGorce, Histoire 
du Second Empire (1894-1905); Ollivier, L'Empire 
Literal (1894-1913) ; Lives of the Prince Imperial 
by Herisson (1890), Martinet (1895), Filon (1912); 
and books on the Empress, her son, and the Court 
by E. Legge (1910-16). 

Napoleon, Prince. See Bonaparte. 

Nares, Sir George Strong (1831-1915), vice- 
admiral and Arctic explorer, born at Aberdeen, 
commanded the Challenger (1872-74) and the Alert* 
Discover Expedition (1875-76). 

Narses (c. 475-573 a.d.), Roman statesman 
and general, born in Persian Armenia, rose in 
the imperial household at Constantinople to be 
keeper of the privy-purse to Justinian. In 538 
he was sent to Italy professedly to act in con- 
cert with Belisarius, but really to control him. 
Narses assumed an independent authority ; it 
proved unfortunate, and lie was recalled in 539. 
In 552 Belisarius was recalled, and Narses ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Italy. Not 
having transports enough, he marched his army 
along the shore of the Adriatic, and, while the 
Ostrogoths’ fleet held the sea, encountered them 
at Tagii ise, totally defeated them, and slew their 
king, Totila. Narses took possession of Rome, 
and completely extinguished the Gothic power 
in Italy. Justinian appointed him prefect of 
Italy in 554, and he administered its affairs 
with vigour and ability. But he was charged 
with avarice ; and his exactions prossed so 
heavily on the impoverished population that 
on Justinian’s death the Romans complained 
to Justin, who deprived him in 567 of his office. 
He died at Rome. 

Narvdez, Ramon MarIa (1800-68), Spanish 
general and statesman, born at Loja, served 
against the French, and in 1836 routed the Carlist 
leader, G6mez, near Arcos. In 1838 he cleared La 
Mancha of brigands, and was appointed in 1840 
captain-general of Old Castile. He took part 
in the insurrection against Espartero in 1840, 
but that failing, fled to France, where he was 
joined by Queen Christina, and set about those 


plots which overthrew Espartero in 1843. In 
1844 he was made president of council and Duke of 
Valencia. His ministry was reactionary, but was 
overthrown in 1846. After a brief exile as special 
ambassador to France he was several times again 
premier. 

Nash, John (1752-1835), born at Cardigan or 
in London, was bred an architect, but retired to 
a small property he had bought near Carmarthen, 
till, having lost heavily by speculations in 1792. 
he resumed practice. On the strength of a patent 
(1797) for improvements in the arches ana piers 
of bridges, he claimed much of the credit of 
introducing metal girders. He is chiefly cele- 
brated for his street improvements in London, but 
also engaged busily in planning routes, grouping 
buildings, and fixing sites. Regent Street was, and 
the Brighton Pavilion is, a specimen of his work. 

Nash Paul (1889-1946), bom in London, was 
an official war artist, and published wood- 
engravings in Places (1922), Genesis (1924). 

Nash, Richard (1674-1762), ‘Beau Nash,’ born 
at Swansea, was educated at Carmarthen and 
Jesus College, Oxford, held a commission in the 
army, and in 1693 entered the Middle Temple, but 
found greater attractions in the dissipations of 
society than in law. He made a shifty living 
by gambling, but in 1704 became master of the 
ceremonies at Bath, where he conducted the 
public balls with a splendour never before wit- 
nessed. In this way he acquired imperial in- 
fluence in the fashionable society of the place. 
He played hard and successfully, but was dis- 
tinguished by his sentimental benevolence. His 
own equipage was sumptuous. He took great 
care of the morals of tlie young ladies who 
attended the Bath balls, putting them on their 
guard against needy adventurers. In old age he 
sank into poverty, and often felt the want of 
that charity which he himself had never with- 
held. See Life by Goldsmith (1762), Gosse’s Gossip 
. in a Library (1891). 

Nash, Thomas (1567-1601), bom at Lowestoft^ 
studied seven years at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, travelled in France and Italy, and there- 
after plunged into the life of letters in London. 
By Lowell styled tlie ‘English Rabelais/ he 
had a genuine relish for good literature and a 
great faculty for vituperation. His writings 
were his vigorous preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589) ; the Anatomiecf Absurditie( 1589); a series 
of impetuous tractates flung into the Marprelate 
controversy; Pierce Penilesse , his Supplication to 
the Divell (1592), full of keen satire and rich 
in autobiographical interest ; Strange Newes 
(1593); Christ's Tears oner Jerusalem (1593); The 
Terrors of the Night , or a Discourse of Appari- 
tions (1594) ; The Ui\fortunate Traveller , or the 
Life of Jack Wilton (1594 ; ed. by Gosse, 1892), 
the best picaresque tale before Defoe; Have 
with you to Saffron Walden (1596), containing 
an onslaught on Gabriel Harvey; The Isle qJ 
Dogs (1597), at once suppressed, and now lost; 
and Lenten Stuffe (1599), a humorous description 
of Yarmouth. The tragedy of Dido was written 
in collaboration with Marlowe; Summer's Lost 
. Will and Testament, by Nash alone. See Intro- 
duction to Grosart’s edition of his works (1888* 
84), McKerrow’s edition (4 vols, 1904-7), also Jus- 
sera nd’s English Novel (1890). 

Nasmith, David (1799-18391 founder of city 
missions, bom at Glasgow, died at Guildford. 

Nasmyth, James, inventor of the steam- 
hammer, was the son of Alexander Nasmyth 
(1758-1840), portrait and landscape painter, Deaf 
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known by his portrait of Burns, and a orother of 
the landscape-painter, Patrick Nasmyth (1787- 
1881), the ‘ British Hobbema.’ Born in Edin- 
burgh, August 19, 1808, from boyhood he evinced 
a turn for mechanics ; and, employed by Maudsley 
1829-31, in 1834 he started in business at Man- 
chester, and in 1836 established at Patricroft the 
Bridgewater Foundry. His steam-hammer was 
devised in 1839 for forging an enormous wrought- 
jron paddle-shaft, and in 1842 he found it at work 
at Le Creusot in France ; it had been adapted 
from his own scheme-book. Nasmyth patented 

l us - , o. v « ent l? n *. an<1 it was adopted by the Admiralty 
In 1843. Business increased, and by 1856 he re- 
tired with a fortune to Penshurst, Kent. Amongst 
his other inventions was a steam pile-driver. He 
published Remarks on Tools and Machinery (1858) 
and Ihe Moon (1874). He died in London, May 

r? T ee Autobiography, edited by Smiles 
(1883). [Nay' smith.] 

Naso. 8ee Ovid. 

Nasr-ed-Din (1829-06), 8hah of Persia from 
1848, visited England in 1873 and 1889, and was 
shot near Tehran by an assassin. He was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Muzzaffer-ed-Din. 

Nation, Mrs Carry (1846-1911), American tem- 
perance agitator, after 1890 pursued a career of 
saloon -wrecking (her -weapon and emblem a 
hatchet) in Kansas and elsewhere, and suffered re- 
peated imprisonments. See Asbury’s Lift (1930). 

Naundorf, Karl W. See Louis XVIL 

Naunton, Sir Robert (1563-1635), bom at 
Alderton, Suffolk, became public orator at Cam- 
bridge in 1594, travelled, entered parliament, 
and was secretary of state 1618-23. He wrote 
Fragmenta Regalia (1641), a sketch of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers. See his Memoirs (1814). 

Navarro. See Anderson (Mary). 

Naville, Henri Edouard (1844-1926), Egypt- 
ologist, born at Geneva, wrote La religion des 
anciens Egyptiens (1906), &c. ( Na-veel' .] 

Nay ler James (c. 1617-60), from 1651 a much- 
persecuted Quaker, was bom at Ardsley near 
Wakefield, and died near King’s Ripton, Hunts. 

Nazianzen. See Gregory. 

Neal, Daniel (1678-1743), born in London, in 
1706 became an Independent minister there. He 
wrote a History of New England (1720) ami the 
laborious and accurate History of the Puntans 
(1732-38 ; new ed., with Life by J. Toulmin, 1793). 

Neal, John (1793-1876), born of Quaker parent- 
age at Falmouth (now Portland, Maine), iu 1816 
failed in business, and turned to law, supporting 
himself the while by his pen. He was one of the 
first Americans to write in the greater English 
magazines, and lived in England 1823-27. After 
his return he practised law, edited newspapers, 
and lectured. Among his works are novels, 
Bentham's Morals and Legislation, and Wandering 
Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (1869). 

Neale, Edward Vansittart (1810-92), from 
1851 a wealthy advocate of co-operation. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D., hymnologist, born 
in London, January 24, 1818, was a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 1846 warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead, where he 
died, August 6, 1866. An advanced High Church- 
man, he was inhibited by his bishop 1849-63. 
He WTote History of the Holy Eastern Church 
(1847-51), Mediaeval Preachers ( 1857), History of the 
so-called * Jansenist ’ Church of Holland (1858), and 
many hymns. His Hymns for the Sick and Hymns 
far Children were followed by Mediaeval Hymns 


^ C7 ' ce<(1851) ’ Myth™ of Bernard ofMorlaix 
(li>o9), Hymns of the Eastern Church (1868). Many 
Of his translations are cherished by all English- 


Neander, Johann August Wilhelm, church 
historian, was born at Gottingen, 17th January 
1»89, of Jewish parentage. His name prior to 
baptism was David Mendel, and he was related to 
the Mendelssohns. Moved by Schleiennacher's 
Reden ubcr die Religion (1799), in 1806 he re- 
nounced Judaism. Having studied at Halle and 
Gottingen, in 1811 he became a pHvat-docent at 
Heidelberg, in 1812 extra-ordinary professor of 
Theology there, and in 1813 professor of Church 
History at Berlin. He died July 14, 1850. Pro- 
foundly devotional, sympathetic, glad - hearted, 
profusely benevolent, he inspired universal rever- 
ence, and attracted students from all countries. 
He probably contributed more than any other to 
overthrow anti -historical Rationalism ami dead 
Lutheran formalism. He wrote monographs on 
Julian and his times (1812), St Bernard (1813), 
the Gnostics (1818), St Chrysostom (1822) ; Denk - 
wiirdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des Christenthums 
(1822 ; 3d ed. 1845-46); Antignosticus (1826); the 
great Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Re- 
ligion und Kirche (1825-52) ; Geschichte der Pflan - 
zung und Leitung der Kirche durch die Apostel 
(1833 ; 4th ed. 1847) ; Das Leben Jesu Christi, a 
reply to Strauss (1837 ; 5th ed. 1853); Wissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen (1851); Geschichte der 
Christlichen Dogmen (1856). Most of these works 
are accessible in good English translations. See 
studies by Hagenbach (1851), Kraabe (1862), J. L. 
Jacobi (1882), Schaff (1886), Wiegand(with biblio- 
graphy, 1889), Schneider (1894). [Ne-an'der. J 


Nearchus, a native of Crete, who settled in 
Amphipolis during the reign of Philip, and be- 
came the companion of the young Alexander the 
Great. In 330 b.c. he was governor of Lycia ; in 
329 he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body of 
Greek mercenaries, and took part in the Indian 
campaigns. Having built a fleet on the Hydaspes, 
Alexander gave Nearclius the command. He left 
the Indus in Nov. 325, and, skirting the coast, 
reached Susa in Feb. 324. His narrative is pre- 
served in the Indica of Arrian. [Ne-ar'kns.) 


Neate, Charles (1806-79), fellow of Oriel, 
Oxford, professor of Political Economy 1857-62, 
and Liberal M.P., was born and buried atAdstock. 
Bucks. See Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1S88). 

Neaves, Charles, Lord (1800-76), a Scottish 
judge and song-writer, born in Edinburgh. 

Nebuchadrezzar II., king of Babylon, succeeded 
his father Nabopolassar in 605 b.c. During his 
reign of forty-three years he recovered the long- 
lost provinces of the kingdom, and once more 
made Babylon queen of nations. He not only 
restored the empire and rebuilt Babylon, but 
almost every temple throughout the land under- 
went restoration at his hands. Not a mound has 
been opened by explorers which has not contained 
bricks, cylinders, or tablets inscribed with his 
name. In 597 he captured Jerusalem ; and in 586 
he destroyed the city, and removed most of the 
inhabitants to Chaldea. He died in 562. 

Necker, Jacques, born 30th September 1732 at 
Geneva, at fifteen went to Paris as a banker’s 
clerk, and in 1762 established the London and 
Paris bank of Thellusson and Necker. A syndic 
of the French East India Company, and minister 
for the republic of Geneva at Paris, he married 
(1764) the accomplished and ambitious Suzanne 
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Gurohud (1787-94), who had loved Gibbon. In 1778 
Necker gained the Academy prize for an tloge on 
Colbert ; in his E$$ai sur le Commerce dee Grains 
(1776) he claims for the state the right of fixing 
the price of grain and, if necessary, of prohibiting 
its exportation. In 1776 he was made Director 
of the Treasury, and next year Director-general 
of Finance. Some of his remedial measures were 
a boon to suffering France, as his adjustment of 
taxes and his establishment of state-guaranteed 
annuities and monts de pieti. But his most am- 
bitious scheme — the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, one of whose functions should be 
the apportionment of taxes— proved a disastrous 
failure. His retrenchments were hateful to the 
queen, and his famous Compte Rendu (1781) occa- 
sioned his dismissal. He retired to Geneva, but 
in 1787 returned to Paris ; and when M. de Calonne 
cast doubt on the Compte Rendu , he published a 
justification which drew upon him his banish- 
ment from Paris. Recalled to office in September 
1788, he quickly made himself the popular hero 
by recommending the summoning of the States- 
general. But the successful banker quickly 
proved himself unfit to steer the ship of state 
amid the storms of revolution. On 11th July he 
received the royal command to leave France at 
once, but the fall of the Bastille three days later 
frightened the king into recalling him amid the 
wildest popular enthusiasm. But after spurning 
the help of Lafayette and Mirabeau, and leading 
the king to surrender his suspensive veto, he 
finally resigned, September 1790. He retired to 
his estate near Geneva, and died, 9tli April 1804. 
His works were edited by his grandson (with Life 
prefixed, 1820-21). See also Manuscrits de M. 
Necker , published by his famous daughter, Mine, 
de Stael (q.v.), in 1804 ; her Viepriv&e deM. Necker 
(1804) ; the Melanges from his wife’s papers (1798- 
1802), D’Haussonville’s Salon deM'tne. Necker { trails. 
1882), ahd Gam bier- Parry's Mine. Neckei' (1913). 

Neer. See Van der Neer. 

Neff, Felix (1798-1829), born at Geneva, in 
1823 was ordained in England Protestant pastor to 
the neglected inhabitants of the Alpine valleys in 
Hautes Alpes. His parish was mountainous and 
of great extent (80 miles long). But with un- 
wearied devotion Neff laboured amongst its rude 
people till his death. See Memoir by Gilly (1832), 
and the Biographie by Bost (trans. 1843). 

Negrettl, Henry (1817-79), thermometer-maker, 
born at Como, came to London in 1829, and was 
partner with Joseph Warren Zambra from 1850. 

Negus, Francis, a colonel who had served under 
Marlborough, and who invented ‘negus,’ died at 
Dallinghoo, Suffolk, 9th Sept. 1732. 

Nehemiah, Jew cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, who in 444 b.c. obtained full powers to 
act as governor-extraordinary of Judaea. He had 
the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, and repopulated 
the city by drafts from the surrounding districts. 
He presumably returned to the Persian court 
We read of a second visit of Nehemiah to Jeru- 
salem. twelve years afterwards, on which occasion 
he eitner initiated or renewed and completed cer- 
tain reforms which henceforth were among the 
most characteristic features of post-exilic Juda- 
ism— including a crusade against mixed marriages 
and the stringent enforcement of a striot law 
of Sabbath observance. The canonical Book of 
Nehemiah originally formed the closing chapters 
of the undivided work, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. 
Compare Sayce, Introduction to Ezra , Nehemiah t 
and Either (8d ed. 1889); the commentary of 
Berth eau-Ryssel (1887), and those of Keil (Eng. 


tr. 1873), and Rawlinson (Speaker 's Commentary t. 

Nehru, J awaharial (Pandit), born in 1889, 
was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and 
became a barrister. A follower of Gandhi from 
1920, he was President of Congress from 1929, and 
was appointed Prime Minister of India in 1947. 

Neile, Richard (1562-1640), bora at West- 
minster, was Archbishop of York from 1631. 

Neill, Col. James George Smith (1810-57), born 
near Ayr, avenged the massacre of Cawnpore, and 
fell in the advance on Lucknow. 

Neilson, James Beaumont (1792-1865), inventor 
of the hot -blast in 1825-28, and foreman and 
manager of Glasgow gas-works 1817-47. bora at 
Shettleston, died at Queenshill, Kirkcudbright. 

Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (1848-80), a brilliant 
and beautiful tragedienne, was born at Leeds, 
the daughter of a poor actress, Brown or Bland, 
and made her d6but at Margate in 1865. 

Nekrasoff, Nikolai Alexeievich (1821-78), 
Russian lyrical poetoftherealisticschool, was born 
near Vinitza, Podolia, and suffered great poverty 
before making his name as a singer of the social 
wrongs of the humble. His epic, .Who can be 
Happy and Free in Russia? was translated in 1917. 

Ndlaton, Auguste (1807-73), surgeon, professor, 
and senator, was born in Paris. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, bora 29tli 
September 1758 at Burnham Thorpe rectory, 
Norfolk. He entered the navy in 1770 ; made a 
voyage to the West Indies ; served in the Arctic 
expedition of 1778, and afterwards in the East 
Indies, whence he returned invalided in Septem- 
ber 1776. As lieutenant of the Lowestoft frigate 
(1777) he went to Jamaica, and in 1779 was posted 
to the Hinchingbrook frigate. In January 1780 he 
commanded the naval force in the expedition 
against Sau Juan ; on the pestilential river his 
health again broke down. In 1781 he commis- 
sioned the Albemarle, and joined the squadron 
under Lord Hood in America. In 1784 he was 
appointed to the Boreas frigate for service in the 
West Indies, where he enforced the Navigation 
Act against the Americans. Here he married the 
widow of Dr Nisbet of Nevis ; and in December 
1787 he with his wife retired to Burnham Thorpe 
for five years. Appointed to the Agamemnon in 
1793, he accompanied Lord Hood to the Medi- 
terranean. When Toulon was given up to the 
allies Nelson was ordered to Naples. He was 
employed in the blockade of Corsica, and next 
year commanded the naval brigade at the reduc- 
tion of Bastia and of CJalvi ; here a blow from a 
bit of gravel, scattered by a shot, destroyed his 
right eye. In 1795 he was in Hotham’s two 
victories outside Toulon. During 1796 with a 
small squadron in the Gulf of Genoa he com- 
manded the road along the shore. When Spain 
concluded a treaty with France, and sent her 
fleet into the Mediterranean, Jervis found himself 
opposed by very superior forces, and retired ulti- 
mately to Lisbon. He was determined that the 
Spanish fleet should not pass, and inflicted a 
signal defeat on it off Cape St Vincent, 14th 
February 1797. Nelson, now commodore, was 
in the rear of the line. In thwarting an attempt 
to reunite the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, 
he for nearly half-an-hour withstood the whole 
Spanish van. ■ When the Spaniards fled Nelson 
let his ship foil foul of the Spanish San Nicolai , 
which lie boarded, and, leading hiB men across 
her deck to the San Jostf, took possession of her 
also. Nelson was rewarded with the 'Cross of 
the Bath ; and, promoted rear-admiral in July, 
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was sent with an inadequate squadron to ***** 
a richly-laden Spanish ship at siuta Crna S 
attack was made on the night of 21st Julv • but 
the boats were repulsed with severe loss * and 
Nelson had his right elbow shattered by a Jrane 
shot, and amputated. In March 1798 he hoisted 
his flag on the Vanguard , and was sent into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron to watch 
the French. But the Vanguard , dismasted in a 
gale, was obliged to put into San Pietro to refit 
while the French expedition sailed to Egypt Oil 
7th June Nelson was reinforced by ten sail of the 
line ; but his frigates had all parted company, and 
after a fruitless search he put into Syracuse, when 
he learned at last that they had gone to Egypt. 
Thither he followed, and on ist August found them 
at anchor in Aboukir Bay. His fleet was numeri- 
cally inferior, but the wind was blowing along 
the French line, so he concentrated his attack on 
the weather end. The leeward ships could not 
render any assistance ; and thus, creeping down 
the line, he captured or destroyed the whole, 
with the exceptiou of the two rearmost ships 
and two of the frigates, which fled. Never, 
in recent times, haa there been a victory so 
overwhelming ; and when Nelson returned to 
Naples the queen welcomed him with ardour, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the English 
ambassador, fell on his breast in a paroxysm of 
rapture. A woman of extreme beauty, winning 
manners, and shady antecedents, she enslaved 
Nelson by her charms, and the two became 
bound by a liaison which -death only severed. 
Nelson was raised to the peerage as Baron Nelson 
of the Nile, parliament voted him a pension of 
£2000 a -year, and the East India Company 
awarded him £10,000. The king of Naples con- 
ferred on him the title of Duke of Bronte, in 
Sicily, with an estate valued at £3000 a- year, 
though during Nelson’s life its revenues were 
in abeyance. The government of Naples had 
already concluded an alliance with Austria and 
declared war against France ; but the French 
army swept away the Neapolitan troops, and the 
Neapolitan Jacobins received their French breth- 
ren with open arms. Nelson conducted the king 
and his court to Palermo. Afterwards, return- 
ing as the kind’s representative, he annulled the 
convention which Cardinal Buffo had made with 
the insurgents, forced them to surrender, and 
hanged Caracciolo (q.v.). In July 1799 Nelson 
received an order from Lord Keith, commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, to bring the 
greater part of his force to Minorca, which he 
conceived to be threatened by an attack of 
France and Spain. Nelson refused to obey the 
order ; and when it was repeated, sent Sir John 
Duckworth, his second in command, while he 
himself remained at Naples or Palermo, and con- 
trolled the blockade of Malta. The Admiralty 
censured him for his disobedience ; and it can 
scarcely be maintained that the affairs of Naples 
justified this extraordinary breach of discipline. 
Happy at last in the capture of the two ships 
which had escaped from Aboukir Bay, he resigned 
his command, and made his way home overland 
with Lady Hamilton and her husband. He 
arrived in England in November 1800. His 
meeting with his wife was not a happy one, and 
after an angry interview they parted never to see 
each other again. In January 1801 Nelson was 
promoted to be vice-admiral, and was appointed 
seoond in command of the expedition to the 
Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker. The whole con- 
duct of the attack on Copenhagen and the Danish 
fleet was entrusted to Nelson. After a furious 


combat of from three to four home* duration 

« asarts 'r.rssi* sr? 

news of the tsars death converted into a i*>aca 
Nelson, created a viscount, succeeded ParKr as 
cominauder-m-chief ; but, his health having given 

way, he returned to England. He was ordered to 

a"S| e i th0 defence of the coast, in prospect of 
a French ,n va s,oi i; and though he failed in an 
attempt to destroy the flotilla at Boulogne his 
watch was so vigilant that the boats never Ven- 
tiued from under the protection of their batteries. 
On the renewal of the war Nelson cruised for 
eighteen months ott Toulon. During a temporary 
absence, in March 1805, the French fleet put to 
sea under \ illeneuve, and got away to Martinique, 

frmn n \ ex ^ d to be joined by the deet 

V- ^ elson > though delayed for six 
weeks by his ignorance of Villeneuve’s move- 
ments, was only twenty days behind him; and 
\ illeneuve hastily returned to Europe. Nel- 
son again followed, and arrived off Cadiz some 
days before the French approached the shores of 
Europe. Conceiving that Villeneuve’s aim might 
be to overpower the fleet off Brest, he reinforced 
it with most of his ships, returning himself to 
England. ^ ithin a fortnight it was known that 
Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, and Nelson re- 
suined the command in September. Villeneuve 
was meantime urged by positive orders to put to 
sea, and on 20th October he reluctantly came 
out. Of French and S}>anish ships there were 
thirty-three; Nelson had twenty-seven. At day- 
break on the 21st the two fleeta were in presence 
of each other off Cape Trafalgar. At noon the lee 
division of the British fleet, under Collingwood 
in the Royal Sovereign , broke through the rear of 
the Franco-Span ish line. Nelson, with the other 
division, threw himself on the centre of the van. 
As the Victory passed astern of Villeneuve’s flag- 
ship she fell foul of the Rcdoutable of seventy- 
four guns, and her quarter-deck became exposed 
to the musketry fire from the Redoutable's tops. 
Nelson, while speaking to Captain Hardy, fell 
mortally wounded by a shot on the lea shoulder. 
He was carried below, and died some three hours 
later, just as the battle ended in victory. The 
enemy’s fleet was annihilated. Nelson’s body was 
brought home and buried in St Paul’s. See Lives 
by Clarke and M'Arthur (2 vols. 1809 ; 2d ed. 
1840), Southey (1813). Pettigrew (1849), Lathom 
Browne f 1890), Laughton (1895), Mahan (2 vobs. 
1897), Wilkinson (1931); Nelson’s Dispatche t and 
Letters , edited by Sir N. Harris Nicolas (1844-46); 
a selection from them (1886); his Last Diary (1917); 
J. C. Jeaflreson’s Lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888) 
and The Qumi of Naples and Nelson (1889); and 
E. H. Moorhouse’s Nelson in England (1913). 

Nelson, Robert, born in London, 22d June 
1G56, a rich Turkey merchant’s son, removed 
with his widowed mother to Drytield in Glouces- 
tershire, where he was brought up by Dr George 
Bull. In 1680, elected an F.R.S., lie travelled 
with Halley iu France and Italy, returning with 
Lady Theophila Lucy (1654-1705), a widow and 
daughter to the Earl of Berkeley, who in 1683 
became his wife, aud soon after was converted to 
Catholicism by Cardinal Howard and Bossuet. 
Her ill-health had taken them again to Italy at 
the Revolution ; but Nelson was from the first a 
(passive) Jacobite, and on his return in 1691 he 
joined the Nonjurors. He was received back into 
the Established Church in 1710, though he still 
would not pray for Queen Anne. He died at Ken- 
sington, 16th Jauuary 1714. One of the earliest 
members of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., Nelson was 
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the author of five devotional works, of one of 
which, the Festivals and Fasts (1703), 10,000 copies 
were sold In four and a half years. See Lives by 
W. H. Teale (1840-40) and C. F. Secretan (1860). 

Nelson, Thomas (1780 - 1861). an Edinburgh 
publisher, who left two sons, William (1816-87) 
and Thomas (1822-Q2), the former the restorer of 
the old Parliament Hall at the Castle, &c. 

Nemours, Doo de (1814-96), the second son of 
Louis Philippe, after the fall of the monarchy 
played an inconspicuous part. [Afomoor'.] 

Nennius, the reputed author about 800 of a 
Histoi'ia Britonum , a native apparently of Wales. 
His book gives the mythical account of the origin 
of the Britons, the Roman occupation, the settle- 
ment of the Saxons, and closes with King Arthur’s 
twelve victories. The writer is credulous and 
feeble in judgment, but he has preserved valu- 
able fragments of earlier treatises. The text 
was edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson (Eng. 
Hist. Soc. 1838). See De la Borderie's UHistoria 
Britonum (Paris, 1883), works by Skene and Rhys, 
and a German one by Dr H. Zimmer (1893). 

Neot, St, a Saxon 9th-century hermit in Corn- 
wall, whose relics were brought to Crowland 
about 1003. ( Neet .] 

Nepomuk, or Pomuk, John of (c. 1830-98), 
itron saint of Bohemia, was bom at Pomuk near 
ilsen, studied at Prague, and became confessor 
to Sophia, wife of Wenceslaus IV. For refusing 
to betray to this monarch the confession of the 
queen John was put to the torture, then flung 
into the Moldau. In 1729 he was canonised. By 
some historians two personages of the same name 
are enumerated — one, the martyr of the confes- 
sional; the other, a victim to the simoniacal 
tyranny of Wenceslaus. See Wratislaw’s Life of 
St John Nepomucen (1873). 

Nepos, Cornelius, a native of Pavia or Hos* 
tilia, was the contemporary of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus, and was probably still alive in 
25 b.o. The ancients ascribed to him the follow- 
ing works: Chronica , Exemplorum Libri t Lives 
of Cato and Cicero, and De Viris Illustribus. Of 
the last, only twenty-five biographies of warriors 
and statesmen, mostly Greeks, survive — untrust- 
worthy, but written in a clear and elegant style. 
Good editions are those of Cellarius (1689) and 
Nipperdey (2d ed. 1879). See Freudenberg, 
Quaistiones historicce in C. Nepotis vitas (1839). 

Neri, St Philip, the founder of the Congregation 
of the Oratory, was born at Florence, July 21, 
1515. He betook himself in his eighteenth year 
to Rome, and for many years spent most of his 
time in visiting the sick, in instructing the poor 
and ignorant, and in solitary prayer in the cata- 
combs. In 1551 he was persuaded to become a 
priest ; and gathering round him a number of 
disciples, he started the daily exercises of de- 
votion which made his name famous. At the 
carnival or in holiday seasons he instituted 
musical entertainments and religious dramas, 
the origin of the modern oratorio. In 1564 
Philip established a community, which, as the 
Oratory, received the approbation of the pope, 
and here Philip died, May 25, 1595. He was 
canonised with Ignatius Loyola aud others in 
1622. Philip’s literary remains consist of a few 
letters (1751) and some sonnets. The best Life 
Was by Bacci (1622 ; trails, ed. by F. W. Faber, 
1849 ; new ed. 1902). A popular biography is by 
Mrs Hope (1859); see also Life by Archbishop 
Capecelatro (trans. 2d ed. 1894). 

Nero, Roman emperor from 54 to 68 a. d., was 


bora at Antium, 15th December 87, son of Oil 
D omitius Ahenobarbus and of the younger 


Agrippina, daughter of German icus. His mother 
became the wife of the Emperor Claudius, who 
adopted him (60). After the death of Claudius 
(54) the Praetorian Guards declared him emperor. 
His reign began with good promise, but owing to 
the baleful influence of his mother and his own 
moral weakness and sensuality, he soon pluuged 
headlong into debauchery, extravagance, and 
tyranny. He caused Bntannicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned, and afterwards (59) bis 
mother Agrippina to be murdered, in order to 
please his infamous mistress Poppeea Sabina. 
To marry her he put to death his wife Octavia, 
the sister of Britannicus. In 61 an insurrection 
broke out in Britain under Queen Boadicea, 
which was suppressed by Suetonius Paulinus. 
Next year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Parthians in Armenia. In July 64 occurred a 
great conflagration in Rome, by which two-thirds 
of the city was burned. Nero is stated to have 
been the incendiary ; and we are told that he 
admired the spectacle from a distance, reciting 
verses about the burning of Troy. But he found 
a scapegoat in the Christians, many of whom 
were put to death with unheard-of cruelties. He 
rebuilt the city with great magnificence, and 
reared on the Palatine Hill a splendid palace ; 
and in order to provide for his expenditure Italy 
and the provinces were plundered. A conspiracy 
against Nero in 65 failed, and Seneca and the 
poet Lucan fell victims to his vengeance. In a 
fit of passion he murdered his wife Poppsea, 
by kicking her when she was pregnant. He 
then offered his hand to Antonia, daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused ; whereupon he caused 
her to be put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after murdering her husband. He 
also executed or banished many persons distin- 
guished for integrity and virtue. His vanity led 
him to seek distinction as poet, philosopher, actor, 
musician, and charioteer. In 68 the Gallic and 
Spanish legions, and after them the Praetorian 
Guards, rose against him to make Galba emperor. 
Nero fled to the house of a freed man, four miles 
from Rome, and saved himself from execution 
by suicide, 11th June 68. See W. Wolfe Capes, 
Early Roman Empire , Meri vale’s Romans under the 
Empire t and the Life by B. W. Henderson (1903). 

Neruda, Madame. See HallA 

Nerva, M. Cooceius, Roman emperor, was born 
in 32 A.D., and elected in 96 a.d. He rectified the 
administration of justice, and died in 98. 

Nerval, Gerard de, the adopted name of 
G6rard Labrunie, bora at Paris, May 21, 1808. 
He published at twenty a translation of Faust, 
Desultory work, a love-affair, fits of restless 
travel, or dissipation, of gloom and of insanity, 
and death by his own hand, 25th Jan. 1855, sum 
up the story of his life. Nerval wrote admirably 
alike in prose and verse. But his travels, criticism, 
plays, and poems are less interesting than his 
fantastic short tales, the Contes et Faceties (1852), 
aud the semi-autobiographio series of FiUes du 
Feu (1856). Another book of singular interest is 
La Bohbne Galante, See works by Arv&de Bari no 
(1897^ Gauthier Ferri&res (1906), Aristide M ar ie 


0,906), Aric 
, Deo. 1897* 


(1914), and the Fortnightly 

Nesselrode, Karl Robert, Count, Russia) 
diplomatist, born 14th December 1780, at Lisbon, 
son of the Russian ambassador. He gained the 
confidence of the Rmperor Alexander, took a 


principal 
the peace 


part in the negotiations which ended in 

d in the Congress of Vienna, 


iQ peace of Paris, an 
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Hid was one of the most active diplomatic nf 
the Holy Alliance. He dealt a diSdfy b ow to 

the revolutionary cause in Hungary i n 1849 
exerted himself to preserve peace with the Western 
Powers, and. to 1864 strove for the re-establish 
meat of peace. He died 23d March 1862 Z ; 

autobiography 0868), Lettres et Papiers (1904-12) 

Nestorius was a native of Germanicia in 
northern Syria, and as priest became so eminent 
for his zeal, ascetic life, and eloquence that he 
was selected as patriarch of Constantinople (428) 
The presbyter Anastasius having denied that the 
Virgin Mary could be truly called the Mother of 
God, Nestorius warmly defended him ; and so 
emphasised the distinction of the divine and 
human natures that antagonists accused him— 
falsely — of holding that there were two persons 
in Christ. A controversy ensued, and at a general 
council at Ephesus in 431 Nestorius was deposed. 
He was confined in a monastery near Constanti- 
nople, was banished to Petra in Arabia, and died 
Ic. 451) after confinement in the Greater Oasis in 
Upper Egypt and elsewhere. There are still 
Nestorians in Kurdistan, and the Syriau Chris- 
tians of India are Nestorian in theology See 
books by Bethune-Baker (1908) and Loofs(i9l4). 

Nethersole, Olga, actress, born in London, 
I8th Jan. 1870, made her d6but in 1887. 

Nettleship, Henry (1839-93), from 1878 Corpus 
Latin professor at Oxford, was born at Kettering, 
and educated at Lancing, Durham, Charterhouse! 
and Corpus, taking only a second, but winning 
the Hertford, Gaisford, and Craven. He was 
elected a fellow of Lincoln, was a master at 
Harrow 1868-73, completed Oonington’s Virgil , 
and published Contributions to Latin Lexicog - 
raphy (1889), &c. See his Literai'y Remains by 
Prof. A. Bradley (1897). — His brother, Richard 
Lewis (1848-92), took the place of T. H. Green as 
a tutor of Balliol. He was lost on Mont Blanc. 
See his Philosophical Lectures and Remains, edited, 
with memoir, by Bradley and Benson (2 vols. 1897). 

Neuville, Alphonse Marie de (1836-85), painted 
pictures of french military exploits to the 
Crimea, Italy, and Mexico, and against Germany. 
He exoelled as an illustrator of books. [Neh-veel.) 

Neville. Richard. See Warwick. 

Ne vinson, Christopher Richard Wynne ( 1 889- 
1946), bom at Hampstead, was an official artist 
In the First World War. His Fire of London 
(1941) was bought for the nation. 

Nevison, John (1639-84), highwayman, was 
born at Pontefract and hanged at York. 

Nowall, Robert Stirling (1812-89), submarine- 
cable maker at Gateshead and astronomer, was 
born at Dundee. He was F.R.S. and D.C.L. 

New'bery, John (1713-67), bookseller, born a 
Berkshire farmer’s son, settled about 1744 in 
London as a vendor of books and patent medi- 
cines. He was the first to publish little books 
for children, and he was himself — perhaps with 
Goldsmith— part author of some of the best of 
them, notably Goody Two-Shoes. In 1758 he 
started the Universal Chronicle , or Weekly Gazette , 
in which the Idler appeared. In the Public 
Ledger (1760) appeared Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World. See a book on him by C. Welsh (1885). 

„ Newbolt, Sm Henry John (1862-1938 ; kt. 
1916), born at Bilston, Staffordshire, studied 
at Oxford, went to the bar, and in 1896 published 
Mordred , a drama. But he is beat known for his 
sea songs — Admirals All, The Island Race , 
Drake* s Drum , The Sailing of the Long Ships , <fee. 

Newcastle. See Cavendish and Pelham. 


NEWMAN 


astoorn,n? b ' ? IM0N> L1 v D ' F - R - 8 - (1885-1904* 
astronomer, born at Wallace, Nova ScotitL 

graduated at Harvard, in 1861-97 was professor of 

Mv«l 0 ni a ,CS 1“ thft U *?' ,,av V. had charge of the 
na\al observatory at Washington, and edited the 

Amencan Nautical Almanac. In 1894-1901 he was 

1 lofessor in the Johns Hopkins University. He 

made many astronomical discoveries, and wrote 

wnru eS - in , m V. nera r l)le memoirs, a long series oi 
vorks, including hi ements of Astronomy . The Stars 
and his own Reminiscences (1903). ' 

I.. Ss mAsr 

mm n Sat , Unrty-six years as member for 
?h^ d( Tj eSe r an ^ 0xfoid University. He endowed 

i Wdl8< \ te pn ¥ z T e P° em at Oxford, winners of 
winch have been Heber, John Wilson, Milman 
Hawker, Lord Sel borne, Faber, Stanley Raskin’ 

hoDo^fnVi ' A \ no \ (1, Sir E - A ™olrf, Symonds, Court- 
hope Mallock, Laurence Binyon, Jolm Buchan 

See Lady Newdigate - Newdegate’s Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor ( 1898). 0/ 

Newland, Abraham (1730-1807), from 1789 
cashier of the Bank of England, amassed £200,000. 

Newman John Henry, Cardinal, was born 
in London, 21st February 1801. His father was 
a banker; his mother, a moderate Calvinist 
deeply influenced his early religious views. H« 
went up to Trinity College, Oxlord, in 1817, but 
the stoppage of his fathers bank (1819) compelled 
him to graduate next year. Still, in 1822, in spits 
of his second-class, he was elected a fellow ol 
Oriel, and here lie formed his close intimacy with 
Pusey and Harrell Fronde. In 1824 he was or- 
darned, in 1828 became vicar of St Mary's, in 
1830 broke definitely with Evangelicalism. His 
first book, The Arians of the Fourth Century 
(1833), argued that Arianism was a Judaising 
heresy which sprang up in Antioch. In 1832-33 
Newman accompanied Hurrell Froude and his 
father on a Mediterranean tour. Most of hij 
smaller poems were written on this voyage, and 
were published in the Lyra Apostolica (1834). In 
Sicily he fell ill of malarial fever. Becalmed in 
the Strait of Bonifacio on his passage in an orange- 
boat to Marseilles, he wrote ‘Lead, kindly Light.’ 
He was present at Keble’s Oxford assize sermon 
on National Apostasy (July 1833), which he re- 
garded as the beginning of the Tractarian move- 
ment. Into the Tracts for the Times Newman 
threw himself with energy, and he himself com- 
posed a number of them. The tracts were all 
intended to assert the authority of the Anglican 
Church, to claim apostolical descent for the 
Anglican episcopate, to advocate the restoration 
of a stricter discipline and the maintenance of a 
stricter orthodoxy, to insist on the primary im- 
portance of the sacraments, and to guard the 
divine ritual of the church. Tract 90 (1841) was 
the most famous of the tracts. Newman contended 
that the intention of the Thirty-nine Articles was 
Catholic in spirit, and that they were aimed at 
the supremacy of the pope and the popular 
abuses of Catholic practice, and not at Catholic 
doctrine. But Tract 90 provoked an explosion 
which was the end of the Tractarian movement, 
and brought on the conversion to Rome of those 
of the Tractarians who were most logical as well 
as most in earnest. Newman struggled for two 
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years longer to think his position tenable, but in 
1843 resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he 
had held since 1828, and retired to Littlemore. 
The magnificent sermon on * Development in 
Christian Doctrine ’ was the last which he preached 
in the university pulpit. 2d February 1843. In 
October 1845 he invited the Passionist Father 
Dominic to his house at Littlemore in order that 
he might be received into the Roman Catholic 
Church/ He went to Rome for a year and a half, 
and on his return in 1848 he published Loss and 
Oain , the story of an Oxford conversion very 
different from his own. Shortly afterwards he 
began Callista, the story of a 3 d-century martyr 
in Africa. In 1848 he established a branch of the 
brotherhood of St Philip Neri in England. He 
established himself at Edgbaston, a suburb of 
Birmingham ; and here he did a great deal of 
hard work, devoting himself to the sufferers from 
cholera ill 1849 with the utmost zeal. The lectures 
on Anglican Difficulties (1850) drew public atten- 
tion to Newman's great power of irony and the 
singular delicacy of his literary style, and were 
followed by the Lectures on Catholicism in England 
(1851). His long series of Oxford sermons contain 
some of the finest ever preached from an Anglican 
pulpit, and his Roman Catholic volumes— Sermons 
addressed to Mixed Congregations (1849) and Sermois 
on Various Occasions (1857)— though less remark- 
able for their pathos, are even fuller of fine 
rhetoric, and show the rarest finish. In 1864 a 
casual remark by Canon Kingsley in Macmillan's 
Magazine on the indifference of the Roman Church 
to the virtue of truthfulness, an indifference 
which he asserted that Dr Newman approved, 
led to a correspondence which resulted in the 
publication of the remarkable Apologia pro Vitd 
Sud, afterwards slightly recast as A History of My 
Religious Opinions. In 1865 he wrote a poem of 
singular beauty, The Dream of Gerontius, repub- 
lished in Verses on Various Occasions (1874). In 
1870 he published his Grammar of Assent , on the 
philosophy of faith. In the controversies which 
led to the Vatican Council Newman sided with 
the Inopportunists. He was at this time in 
vehement opposition to the Ultramontanes under 
Manning ana William George Ward, and the bit- 
terness between the two parties ran very high. 
Leo XIII., anxious to show nis sympathy with the 
moderates, in 1879 summoned Newmau to Rome 
to receive the cardinal’s hat. He died at Edg- 
baston, 11th August 1890. See the Life by Wilfred 
Ward (191*2); books by R. H. Hutton (18901, 
E. A Abbott (1892), Waller and Burrow (1902), 
Burry 0904), Brtmond (1905-12), Dr Whyte(1901), 
Sarolea (1908), Bellasis (1916), Sidney Dark (1934); 
Newman's Letters , ed. by Miss Mozley (1891). 

Newman, Francis William (1805-97), brother 
of the preceding, was bom in London. In 1826 
he obtained a double first at Oxford and resigned 
a Balliol fellowship. He withdrew from the 
university in 1880. declining subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. After a three years’ stay 
in the East, he became classical tutor in Bristol 
College in 1884, in 1840 professor in Manchester 
New College, and in 1846-68 professor of Latin 
in University College, London. In religion he 
took a part directly opposite to his brother's, 
being eager for a religion including whatever is 
best in all the historical religions. Phases of 
Faith (1853), the best known of his works, was 
preceded by The Soul 0349), and followed by 
Misoellaniee 0869-90). Other works were a 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy 0847), Dictionary 
Of Modern Arabic 0871). Handbook of Modem 
3roMc(1866), two mathematical volumesQ 888-89), 


and a small book on his brother (1891). 

Memoir and Letters , by 1. G. Sieveking (1909). 

Newmarch, William (1820-82), bom at Thirsk, 
was a London banker, economist, and statistician. 

NewneB, Sir Georoe, born 13th March 1861, 
the son of a Matlock Congregational minister, 
was educated at Shireland Hall, Warwickshire, 
and the City of London School. He founded 
Tit-Bits (1881), The Strand Magazine (1891), The 
Wide World Magazine (1898), &c. ; was Gladstouian 
M.P. for the Newmarket division 1885-95; and 
then was created a baronet. He died in 1910. 

Newton, Alfred, F.R.S. (1829-1907), born 
at Geneva, was in 1866 appointed professor of 
Zoology at Cambridge, and wrote valuable works 
on ornithology. 

Newton, Sir Charles Thomas (1816-94), held 
a British Museum post 1840-52, as vice-consul at 
Mitylene made important finds (Discoveries in the 
Levant , 1865), and was British Museum keeper of 
antiquities 1861-85. • 

Newton, Sir Isaac, was bom, 25th Dec. (o.s.) 
1642, at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, 7 miles S. of 
Grantham, at whose grammar-school he got his 
education. In 1661 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1665, when he took his B.A., 
he committed to writing his first discovery on 
fluxions ; and in 1665 or 1666 the fall of an apple 
suggested the train of thought that led to the law 
of gravitation. But on his first attempt so to ex- 
plain lunar motions, it is commonly said that an 
erroneous estimate of the radius of the earth 
produced such discrepancies that he dropped the 
investigation for the time, though better estimates 
seem to have been available. Be this as it may, he 
turned to study the nature of light and the con- 
struction of telescopes. By a variety of experi- 
ments upon sunlight refracted through a prism, 
he concluded that rays of light which differ in 
colour differ also In refrangibility — a discovery 
which suggested that the indistinctness of the 
image formed by the object-glass of telescopes 
was due to the different coloured rays of light 
being brought to a focus at different distances. 
He concluded (rightly for an object-glass con- 
sisting of a single lens) that it was impossible to 
produce a distinct image, and was led to the con- 
struction of reflecting telescopes ; and the form 
devised by him is that which reached such per- 
fection in the hands of Herschel and Rosse. 
Newton became a fellow of Trinity in 1667, and 
Lucasian professor of Mathematics in 1669 ; and 
In 1671-72 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. He resumed his calculations about 
gravitation, and by 1684 had demonstrated the 
whole theory, which, on the solicitation of Halley, 
he expounded first in De Motu Corporum , and 
more completely in Philosophies Naturalie JVin- 
cipia Mathematica (1687). The part he took in 
defending the rights of the university against the 
illegal encroachments of James n. procured him 
a seat in the Convention Parliament (1689-90). 

ave left his 


A crisis of some sort in 1693 seems to have left 
suspicious, quarrelsome temper worse than ever. 
In 1696 he was appointed warden of the Mint, 
and was Master of the Mint from 1699 till the end 
of his lift. He again sat in parliament in 1701 for 
his university. He solved two celebrated prob- 
lems proposed in June 1696 by John Bernoulli, 
as a challenge to the mathematicians of Europe ; 



He superintended the publication of Flam* 
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steed's Greenwich Observations, which ha required 
fbr the working out or his lunar theory-— not 
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without much disputing between himself and 
Flamsteed. In the controversy between Newton 
and Leibniz as to priority of discovery of 
the differential calculus or the method of 
fluxions, Newton acted secretly through his 
friends. The verdict of science is that the 
methods were invented independently, and that 
although Newton was the first inventor a 
greater debt is owing to Leibniz for the superior 
facility and completeness of his method. In 
1699 Newton was elected foreign associate of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in 1705 he was 
knighted by Queen Anne. He died 20th March 
1726-7, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
An admirable reprint of the Principia is that bv 
Lord Kelvin and Prof. Blackburn (1871). Clarke’s 
Latin translation of the Optics appeared in 1700 
the Optical Lectures in 1728, the Fluxions in 
1736, and Horsley edited an edition of his , 
collected works (1779-85). Newton was a stu- 
dent of Alchemy ; and he left a remarkable MS. 
on the prophecies of Daniel and on the Apocalypse, 
a history of Creation, and some tracts. See Lives 
by Sir David Brewster (1855), L. T. More (1934), 
Sullivan (1938), and Augustus de Morgan's 
Newton, his Friend, and his Niece (1885). 

Newton, John, the friend of Cowper, was born 
in London, 24th July (o.s.) 1725, son of a ship- 
master, and sailed with his father for six years. 
Impressed on board a man-of-war, he was mado 
midshipman, but was degraded for attempted 
escape, and for ten years engaged in the African 
slave-trade. In 1748 he was converted, but still 
went on slave-trading ; in 1755 he became tide- 
surveyor at Liverpool ; and in 1764 he was 
offered the curacy of Olney in Bucks, and took 
orders. To Olney the poet Cowper came four 
years later, and an extraordinary friendship 
sprang up. In 1779 Newton became rector of 
St Mary Woolnoth, London, and he died Decem- 
ber 21, 1807. Newton’s prose works, Omicron 
(1762), Cardiphonia (1781), Ac., are little read, 
save the Remarkable Particulars in his oum Life, 
But some of his Olney Hynins have been taken 
to the heart by the English world, including 
‘Approach, my soul, the mercy - seat ; ’ ‘How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds ; ’ ‘ One there is 
above all others and ‘ Quiet, Lord, my froward 
heart.’ See Life by Cecil (1808) ; collected works 
(1816) ; and books cited at Cowper. 

Nexo, Martin Andersen, novelist, was born 
in 1869 in a poor quarter of Copenhagen, and spent 
his boyhood in Bornholm near Nexo (whence Ins 
name). From shoemaking and bricklaying he 
turned to books and teaching, and in 1906 won 
European fame with Pelle the Conqueror (trails. 
1915-17 ; 4 parts), describing poor life from 
within and the growth of the labour movement. 

Ney, Michel, marshal of France, was born, a 
cooper’s son, at Saarlouis, 10th January 1769, 
and rose to be adjutant -general (1794) and 
general of brigade (1796). For the capture of 
Mannheim he was made general of division in 
1799. Under the empire he was made marshal. 
In 1805 he stormed the entrenchments of Elch- 
ingen, and was created Duke of Elchingen. He 
distinguished himself at Jena and Eylau, and his 
conduct at Friedland earned him the grand-eagle 
of the Legion of Honour. Serving in Spain, he 

Q uarrelled with Mass6na and returned to France, 
n command of the third corps (1813) he covered 
himself with glory at Smolensk and Borodino, 
received the title of Prince of the Moskwa, and 
led the rear-guard in the disastrous retreat. In 
1818 he was present at Llitzen and Bautzen, but 


was defeated by Bulow at Dennewitz. He fought 

XV?iT al y i at ! Le ! p f^ but knitted to Louis 
Aviu., who loaded him with favours. On Na- 

poleon s return from Elba Ney, sent against him 
5JSJ old .Master’s side. L oppSied 

S? at A Qoatrebras, and led the centre at 
~ at I Aft , er r th ? capitulation of Paris he 
v,as condemned for high -treason, and shot 7th 
Uec. 1815. See his Mtmoircs (1833), and books by 
Bonnai (1910-14) and A. H. Atteridge (1913). 

Niccola Pisano. See Pisano.— And for Nic- 
colo di Folic.no, see Alunno. 

Nlchol, John, LL.D. (1833-94), son of the Glas- 
gow astronomical professor, John Pringle Nichol 
(1804-59), himself was Glasgow professor of Eng- 
lish Literature 1861-89. He wrote poems and 
books on Byron, Bacon, Burns. American Litera ♦ 
ture (1882), &c. See Life by Knight (1896). 

i^i Ch< >j a8 ’ the na , me of five P°P es and an anti- 

sort pi l ?h o H0LAS I '» P°P e from 853 lo 808 » as- 
serted the supremacy of the Roman curia. His 

* at triumph was the restoration to her rights 
of Thietberga, the divorced wife of Lothaire, king 
of Lorraine.— Nicholas II. (1058-61) had Robert 
ijiuscard as his vassal.— Nicholas III. (1277-80) 
and Nicholas IV. (1288-92) were unimportant 
popes — Nicholas V., born at Pisa in 1398, 
showed such astuteness during the Councils of 
Basel and Florence that he was chosen pope in 
H47. He prevailed on the antipope, Felix V., to 
abdicate, and thus restored tne peace of the 
church m 1449. A liberal patron of scholars, lw 
despatched agents East and West to purchase cn 
to copy important Greek and Latin manuscripts, 
and practically may almost be said to have 
founded the Vatican Library. He vainly en- 
deavoured to arouse Europe to the duty of suc- 
couring the Greek empire. Nicholas died in 1455. 
1 here was an antipope of the same name set up 
m 1328 by Ludwig of Bavaria, in antagonism to 
John XXII. See also Nicholas (St). 


Nioholas, St, patron saint of Russia. Bishop 
of Myra In Lycia, he was imprisoned under Dio- 
cletian and released under Constantine, and his 
supposed relics were conveyed to Bari in 1087. 
St Nicholas is the patron of youth, particularly 
of scholars ( Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name), merchants, sailors, travellers, thieves. 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, third son of 
Paul I., was born 7th July 1796. On 13th July 
1817 ho married the daughter of Frederick-William 
III. of Prussia. On the death of his brother, 
Alexander I. (1825), owing to the resignation or 
Constantine, he succeeded to the throne, and 
suppressed a military conspiracy with vigour and 
cruelty. After a brief ebullition of reforming 
zeal, he reverted to the ancient policy of the 
tsars — absolute despotism, supported by military 
power. Wars with Persia and Turkey resulted in 
giving Russia increase of territory. The move- 
ment of 1830 in the west of Europe was followed 
by a rising of the Poles, which was suppressed after 
a severe contest of nine months ; and Nicholas, 
converting Poland into a Russian province, strove 
to extinguish the Polish nationality. In Russia 
intellectual activity was kept under official guid- 
ance. The tsar’s Panslavism also prompted him 
to Russianlse all the inhabitants of the empire, 
and to convert Roman Catholics and Protestants 
to the Russian Greek Church. War was waged 
against the mountaineers of the Caucasus with 
great energy. The extension of British influence 
in central Asia led to an unsuccessful expedition 
to Khiva. During the political storm of 1848-49 
he assisted the emperor of Austria in quelling 
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the Hungarian insurrection, and drew closer the 
Alliance with Prussia. The re-establishment of 
the French empire confirmed these alliances, and 
led Nicholas to think that the time had come for 
absorbing Turkey ; but the opposition of Britain 
and France brought on the Crimean war, during 
which he died, March 2, 1855. See Lacroix, His- 
toire de Nicolas I. (1864-73). — Nicholas II., born 
18th May 1868, in 1894 succeeded his father, Alex- 
ander II I. .married a princess of Hesse, initiated 
(1898) the Hague Peace Conference, and took com- 
mand of the Russian armies against the Central 
Powers, Sept. 1915. Forced to abdicate (March 15, 
1917), he was shot with his family by Red Guards, 
July 16, 1918. His reign was marked by the 
alliance with France, entente with Britain, dis- 
astrous war with Japan (1904-5), the rising of 1905, 
the establishment of the Duma (1906), the Great 
War (1914), and the Revolution (1917). 

Nicholas, Grand Duke (1850-1929), nephew of 
Alexander II., was Russian commander-in-chief 
against Germany and Austria, Aug. 1914 to Sept. 
1915, governor-general in the Caucasus 1915-17. 

Nichols, a family of printers and antiquaries, 
associated with the Gentleman's Magazine from 
1778 to 1856. To it belonged John Nichols (1745- 
1826) ; his son, John Bowyer Nichols (1779-1863); 
and his son, John Gough Nichols (1806-73). 

, . ? 0BKRT Malisb Bowyer, English poet 

(1893-1944), professor of English Literature in 
Tokyo in 1921-24, published poems, dramas, a 
novelette, satire (Fw&o), <fec. 

Nioholson, Henry Alleyne (1844-99), born at 
Pennth, was professor of Natural History at St 
Andrew's (1875) and Aberdeen (1882). 

Nicholson, John (1822—57), born at Lisburn (or 
possibly in Dublin), in 1839 joined the East India 
Company’s service, and in 1842 was captured at 
Ghazni in Afghanistan. During the Sikh rebellion 
of 1848 he saved the fortress of Attock, and at 
Chillian walla and Gujrat he earned the special 
approval of Lord Gough. Nicholson was appointed 
deputy-commissioner (1851) of the Punjab, and in 
1857 he perhaps did more than any other man to 
hold the province. As brigadier-general, on Sept. 
14 he led the storming party at the siege of Delhi, 
and fell mortally wounded. He died on the 23d. 
See Life by Captain Trotter (1897). 

Nicholson, Joseph Shibld (1850-1927), born at 
Wrawby near Brigg, in 1880-1925 was professor 
of Political Economy at Edinburgh. He wrote 
on Money (1888), Principles of Political Economy 
(3 vols. 1893-1901), &c., a book on Ariosto (1914), 
and, anonymously, three romances (1888-90)— 
Thoth, A Dreamei' of Dreams, and Toxar. 

Nioholson, Marqaret(c. 1750-1828), sempstress, 
tried to stab George III. in 1806 with an old des- 
sert-knife, and died in Bedlam. See Shelley. 

Nicholson, Peter (1765-1844), mathematician 
and architect, was the son of a stone-mason at 
Preatonkirk in East Lothian, and wrote, at Lon. 
don, Carlisle, and elsewhere, some thirty books 

Nioholaon, William (1655-1727), successively 
Bishop of Carlisle and Derry, published the 
Historical Library (English, Scottish, and Irish) 
and other important works and collections. 

Nioholaon, William (1781 - 1844), portrait- 
painter and etoher, born in Ovinghatn-on-Tyne, 
about 1814 settled in Edinburgh, and was the 
first secretary of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

Nioholaon, William (1783-1849), Galloway 
pedlar-poet, was born and died at Borgue. See 
his Poems (4th ed. by Harper, 1897). 

Nioholaon, William (1816-64), born near White* 


haven, emigrated as a grocer to Melbourne hi 
1841, became mayor 1850, and premier of Vlotoria 
1859. He got the ballot adopted in 1855. 

Nicias, Athenian statesman and general, be- 
longed to the aristocratic party, and opposed 
Cleon and Alcibiades. In 427-426 B.c. he defeated 
the Spartans and the Corinthians. In 424 he 
ravaged Laconia, but ixi421 made peace between 
Soarta and Athens, rn the naval expedition 
against Sicily (418) he was one of the commanders. 
In 415 he laid siege to Syracuse, and was at first 
successful, but subsequently experienced a series 
of disasters ; his troops were forced to surrender, 
and he was put to death in 413. See Plutarch’s 
Life of Nifcias (ed. by H. A. Holden, 1887). 

Nicol, Erskine, R.S.A., A.R.A. (1866), born 
at Leith, 3d July 1825, lived in Dublin 1843-46, 
settled in London in 1862, and died in 1904. He 
painted homely incidents in Irish and Scottish life, 

Nlool, William (c. 1744-97), a classical master 
in the High School of Edinburgh, was the too 
convivial intimate of Robert Burns. 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich, author, book- 
seller, and publisher born 18th March 1788 at 
Berlin. He early distinguished himself by a 
series of critical letters (1756) contributed to 
many literary journals, and for many years edited 
the AUgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765- 
92). He wrote topographical works, satires, anec- 
dotes of Frederick the Great, and an autobiography 
(recording strange apparitions and hallucinations 
of his own). He died 8th January 1811. 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-49), composer, born at 
Konigsberg, in 1847 became kapellmeister at Berlin. 
The opera The Merry Wives of Windsor (1848) is hia 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris, antiquary, 
bom at Dartmouth, 10th March 1799, served in 
the navy 1808-16, and was called to the bar in 
1825. He devoted himself chiefly to genealogical 
and historical studies, as in his History of British 
Orders of Knighthood (1841-42). Made K.H. and 
K.C.M.G., he died 8d August 1848. Others of his 
thirty works are the Dispatches and Letteis of 
Nelson (1844-46), the unfinished History of the 
British Navy (1847), Synopsis of the Peerage (1825X 
Chronology of History (1835), Privy Council Ordi- 
nances (1883-37), Life of William Davison (1828), 
Memoirs of Ritson (1888), &c. 

Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), one of the most 
distinguished of the Port Royalists, the friend of 
Amauld and Pascal. See Jansen. 

Nloolinl. 8ee Patti. 

NiooU, Robert (1814-37), bom at Little Tully* 
beltane, Perth, started a circulating library in 
Dundee, published Swigs and Lyrics (1885), and 
worked himself to death as editor of the ultra- 
Radical Leeds Times, See Life by Drummond (1884). 

Niooll, Sir William Robertson, LL.D. 
(knighted 1909), born 10th October 1851 at the 
Free Church manse of Lnmsden, studied at 
Aberdeen, was Free Church minister at Dufftown 
1874-77 and Kelso 1877-85. He then addressed 
himself to literary work in London, becoming 
editor of the Expositor, the British Weekly (1886), 
and the Bookman, He wrote books on theology 
and literature, and died 4th May 1928. 

Nioot, Jean (158(^-1600), French ambassador 
at Lisbon, in 1561 introduced iuto France the 
tobacco-plant, called after him Niootiaiuu He 
compiled one of the first French dictionaries (1006). 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, historian, bom 
August 27, 1776, at Copenhagen, son of the 
traveller, Karaten Niebuhr (1788-1815), studied 
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1800 the Prussian civil servic^^Thl ®’ “ Ud 1,1 
the university of Berlin in 16 ,°l )enl,, H o f 

in hia life. Be gave ( 1810 ^ 1 9 ^ « P ove, ‘ a ne ' v era 
on Roman hfitog' which^SblSIS 8 . ° f lectu ™ 
as one of the most original and nhn,!"* V° s ‘V on 
modern historians Ii. iri 2 h. phllosoph,cal of 

Prussian ambassador at the papal court’ and ^ 

his return m 1823 he took L • i 11(1 0,1 

pisiiSi 

Niebuhr possessed great intuitive aSStyfu fift 

hif t UQ F°- m fa se historic evidence ; amfthoueh 
his sceptmism as to the credibility or early hfs 
tory goes too far, the bulk of lh£ contribution 

nr hK Stll J 8 ^ ,,d * substantially Snshaken 

Of his Romische Geschichte (3 vols. 1811-39) the 
first two volumes were translated by Hare and 
Thirlwall and the third by Smith and Schnntz 
other works translated by Schmitz into English’ 
are Lectures on the Hist, of Rome, to Fall of Western 
Empire (2d ed. 1850); Lectures on Ancient Hist 
(1852); and Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and 
Geog. (1853). See Madame Hensler’s Lebens - 
nachrichten (1838; trans. 1852). and the studie- 
by Classen (1876) and Eyssenhardt (1886) 
Niebuhr. Reinhold. D.D.. born in 1892* Pro 
fessor of Christian Ethics in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York, from 1928 wrote 
Nature and Destiny of Man ( 1941 - 43 ). * 

Nlel, Adolphe, French marshal, born at Muret 
(Upper Garonne), 4th October 1802, entered the 
army as an engineer officer. He took part in the 
storming of Constantine in Algeria (1836) the 
siege of Rome (1849), the bombardment of Bomar- 
sund (1854), the fall of Sebastopol (1856), and the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino (1859). Minister 
of war in 1867, he died 14th August 1869. 
Nlembsch. See Lenau. 

Niepce, Joseph Nic£phore, one of the in- 
ventors of photography, born at Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, 7tli March 1765, served in the army, and 
in 1795 became administrator of Nice. At Clialon 
in 1801 he devoted himself to chemistry, lithog- 
raphy, and to experiments with sunlight pictures 
which brought him into connection with Daguerre. 
He died 5th July 1833. — His nephew, Claude 
Marie Franqois Niepce de St Victor (1805-70), 
wrote a Tmiti Pratique (1856) on the subject, and 
JUcherches Photographiques (1855). [Nee-epps'.) 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, born a pastor’s 
son at Rdcken, Prussian Saxony, 15th Oct. 1844, 
studied at Bonn and Leipzig, and won distinction 
by treatises on Theognis, tragedy, &c. From 1878 he 
began in a long series of works to expound a 
revolutionary philosophy denouncing all religion 
and treating all moral laws as a remnant of 
Christian superstition, cherishing the ‘ virtues of 
the weak.’ His ideal, ‘the overman,’ is to be 
developed by giving unbridled freedom to the 
struggle for existence, will seek only his own 
power and pleasure, and knows not pity. His 
mind became unhinged in 1889, and he died 26th 
August 1900. flee his sister’s Life of him (trans. 
1912-15), and works by Mencken (1908), Miigge, 
Lichtenberg, Faguet, Hal6vy (trans. 1911), Brandes 
(1914), Bertram (6th ed. 1922), Knight (1933), Abra- 
ham (1933). Oscar Levy edited a translation of 
his works in 18 vols. in 1905-13. [Neet'sheh.] 

Nightingale, Florence, daughter of William 
Edward Nightingale of Embly Park, Hants, 
was born at Florence, 12th May 1820. She went 
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a ]' ld> Paris'!'"?,, ?S54 war was dMi a . l3 i? a "' erth 0861) 

nlr er f 1 ! 6 battle of the Alnm M^."v- \ R,,ssia : 
offered to go out and organise aim, ^'^tingale 
ment at Scutari, and |.,Sf “m-smg depart- 

with thirty-eight nurses. She aSv^in t Vai ' ted 

[or the training o /nurses u StTlim ul5 ? tltut , ion 

utVmVoZ Nursi l 19 * i,: 1859 

We or Death L°?ndto n0 o M VlW^sl'e - 187 ? 

she died 13 th *A ^ (“M 

Cook (1913), I. B^O'Malley (IM ?).*’ 0 '* 8 ** 8ir E 

of N »dl V ^‘ b0rn in 1890 in Warsaw 

Nlkisch. Arthur (1855-1922). bom in Himearv 

1889^3 dU Gewa^ ih G Bos r ton S^Phony Orchestra 
iflo- 93 Gewandhaus Concerts. Leipzig from 

8 wn d Berhn Philharmonic Orchestra/ 

boSw^ 1 ?^ ( 1 8 4 3 -i 92 i ) . operatic singer, 

b??S 64 Sw f d 1 en - ma de her d 6 but at Paris 

in 1864. She married the Count de Miranda. 

Nlnian, Sr (Lowland Scots, ‘Rinnan’) tli« 
first known apostle of Scotland, was born. aboC 
on the shores of the Solway Firth H* 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, was consecrated 
bishop by the pope, visited St Martin at Tours 
and he founded the church of Whithorn ( 397 ) He 

Sou°the e rn -°\ the e '’ ai ^lisaUon of the 

boutherii Piets, and died in 432. See his Life bv 

Allred (1109-66), edited by Bishop Forbes ( 1874 )/ 

Ninon. See Lenclos. 

in**™™ d o} G ’ WlLUAM Maxwell, Earl of, born 

earl 7 ?n iKQo e i Ven suc . ce , e ^ ed 1»*» father as fifth 

7 i 0 ? ,e ,narried Lady Winifred Herbert 
(c 16,9-1749) youngest daughter of the Marquis 
of Pow 1S , and lived at his Kirkcudbrightshire 
seat Terregles. A Catholic, in 1715 he joined the 
English Jacobites under Forster and Derwent- 
water, and was taken prisoner at Preston. He 
was tried for high-treason in London, and sen- 
tenced to death ; but on 23d February 1716 the 

night before the day fixed for his execution— he 
escaped from the Tower in woman’s apparel, 
through the heroism of his countess. They settled 
at Rome, where the earl died 20th March 1744 . 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Book of Car laverock (1873). 

Nitzsch, Karl Ludwig (1751-1831), Protestant 
theologian, became in 1790 professor at Witten- 
berg.— Karl Immanuel Nitzsch (1787-1868), his 
son, became professor at Bonn in 1822, and in 1847 
at Berlin. He subordinated dogma to ethics, and 
was one of the leaders of the broad evangelical 
school. His chief books are System der Chinst - 
lichen Lehre (1829 ; Eng. trans. 1849), Praktische 
1 heologie (1847-67), Christliche Glaubenslehre (1858), 
several volumes of sermons and essays. See 
studies by Beyschlag (2d ed. 1882) and Hermens 
(1886).— Gregor Wilhelm Nitzsch (1790-1861), 
philologist, brother of the preceding, fought as a 
volunteer at Leipzig, and from 1827 professor at 
Kiel, from 1852 at Leipzig, devoted himself to 
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defending the unity of the Homeric poems. See 
study by Lttbker (1864).— Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch 
(1818-80), son of the preceding, became in 1844 
extra-ordinary, in 1858 ordinary professor at Kiel, 
in 1862 at Konlgsberg, in 1872 at Berlin. His writ- 
ings embrace historical studies on Polybius (1842) 
and the Gracchi (1847), Die Rdmische Annalistik 
(1878), Deutsche Studien (1879), German history to 
the peace of Augsburg (1883-85), and a history 
of the Roman republic (1884-85). 

Nivelle, Robert (1857-1924), French Com- 
inander-in-chief(Dec. 1916 to May 1917). Artillery 
colonel in August 1914, he made his name when 
in command of the army of Verdun by recaptur- 
ing Douaumont and other forts (Oct.-Dec. 1916). 

Noailles, a distinguished French family. An- 
toine (1504-62) was ambassador in England in 
1553-56, and admiral of France. Anne Juleb 
(1650-1708), son of the first duke, commanded 
against the Huguenots and in Spain, and became 
marshal; his brother, Louis Antoine (1651-1729), 
Archbishop of Paris from 1695, became cardinal 
in 1700. The third duke, Adrien Maurice (1678- 
1766), won the marshal’s baton in Louis XV.’s 
wars. A grandson of his, Louis M arie(1756-1804), 
served in America under Lafayette, embraced 
for a while the French Revolution, and defended 
San Domingo against the British. The fifth 
duke, Paul Franqois (1739-1824), attained emi- 
nence as a chemist; his brother. Emmanuel 
Marie Louis (1743-1822), was French ambassador 
at Amsterdam (1770-76), London (1776-83), Vienna 
1783-92). The sixth duke, Paul (1802-85), his- 
torian, entered the Academy in 1849. His second 
son, Emmanuel Henri Victurnien (1830-1909), 
ambassador at Washington, wrote on Poland. 
Wathieu (b. 1879), third son of the seventh duke 
Jules (1826-95), married Anna, Princess de Bran- 
covan (1876-1933), poetess and novelist. 

Nobel, Alfred, was born at Stockholm, 21st Oct. 
1833. His father, a mechanician, settled 1837-59 
in St Petersburg, and in 1860 began to manufac- 
ture nitro-glycerine. In 1867 Alfred, who assisted 
him discovered through the accidental escape of 
some nitro-glycerine from a cask into the siliceous 
sand of the packing, l.ow to make a safe and 
manageable explosive-dynamite. He also in- 
vented blasting-jelly and several kinds of smoke- 
tos powder Ultimately he had manufactories at 
Brefore in Sweden, aud experimented on mild steel 
for armour-plates, & c. Ac his death at San Remo 
on 10th December 1896, he left a fortune of over 
£2.000,000, most of which he destined to go for 
annual prizes for those making the most iinpor- 


taut discoveries in physics, chemistry, physiology, 
writing, the best literature, and accomplishing the 
most for humanity and peace. [No-beV.] 

Nobile, Umberto, Italian airman, bom in 1885, 
became a general in 1926. Wrecked “the airship 
Italia when returning from the North Pole (May 
1928), he was adjudged (1929) responsible for the 
disaster. See Amundsen. [No'beel-ay.] 

Noble, James Ashcroft (1845-96), jourMRst 
and critic, published The Sonnet m England (1891), 

Nodier, Charles (1780-1844), French writer. 

from 1828 librarian of the Bibliotnfcque de 1 Arsenal 
in Paris. He was elected to the Academy in 1883, 
and deeply influenced the Romantic sts of 1830, 
but little save his short stories and his ^fry-teles 
is remembered. See studies by Wey (1844), Mme 
Mennessler-Nodier (1807). Magnin (1911), and 
Henri-Rosier (1931). [Nod-yay.) 

Noel, Baptist Wriotheslet ( 1798-1878), a Bon 
of Sir Qerard Noel-Noel, left tfie Ohuroh of Eng- 


land after the Gorham Case (1848), and became 
popular as a Baptist preacher. 

Noel, Roden Berkeley Wriothesley (1834- 

94). eon of Lord Barham, published several 
volumes of poetry and criticism. 

Noguchi, Hideyo (1876-1928). bacteriologist, 
bom in Japan, worked in the U.S. from 1899, 

He investigated yellow fever. 

NoHekens, Joseph, It. A., sculptor, was bom in 
London, 11th August 1737, and in 1760-70 
wprked in Rome. He has given us likenesses 
oi most of his famous contemporaries— Garrick, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Johnson, Fox, Pitt, George 
III.. &c. He died 23d April 1823, leaving £200,000. 

See J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times (1828). 

Nonius Maroellus, Latin grammarian of the 
beginning of the 4th century, author of a poor 
treatise, De Compendiosa Doctrina , precious as 
preserving many words in forgotten senses, and 
passages from ancient Latin authors now lost. 

Nonnus, a 6th-century Greek poet of Panopolis 
(Egypt), wrote a long Bacchus-epic (Dionysiaca) 
and a verse paraphrase of St John’s Gospel. 

Nordau, Max Simon, born of Jewish descent 
at Budapest, 29th July 1849, studied medicine 
and established himself as physician, first at his 
birthplace (1878), and then at Paris (1886). He 
wrote several books of travel, but became known 
by his work proving that current ethical, re- 
ligious, and political principles were but Con- 
ventional Lies of Society (1883; 15th ed. 1890; 
Eng. trans. 1895); Paradoxes (1886), and De- 
geneixUion (1893 ; Eng. trans. 1895), maintaining 
that most that is conspicuous in contemporary 
art, literature, and life is but proof of physical 
“nd. psychical degeneration. His novels {Gefiihls • 
..mtiidie, &c.) proved more successful than his 
dramas and poems. He died 22d January 1923. 

Nordenskiold, Baron Nils Adolf Erik, 
Arctic navigator, was born at Helsingfors, 18th 
November 1832, naturalised himself in Sweden, 
and in 1858 was appointed head of the mineralogi- 
cnl department of the Royal Museum at Stock- 
holm. He frequently visited Spitsbergen; in 
1864 he measured an arc of the meridian there, 
and mapped the south of the island. After two 
preliminary trips proving the navigability of 
the Kara Sea, he accomplished (June 1878- 
September 1879) the navigation of the North-east 
Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific along 
the north coast of Asia. On his return he ,was 
made a baron of Sweden (1880), and published the 
Voyage of the Vega (Eng. trans. 1881), Scientific 
Results of the Vega Expedition (1883), &c. To 
Greenland he made two expeditions, and wrote a 
book on them. He died 12th August 1901. See 
a work by A. Leslie (187 ?).-Nils Otto Gustav 
Nordknskj6ld (with different spelling; 1869- 
1928), Antarctic explorer, was a nephew. 

Nor'dica, stage name of Lillian Norton (1859- 
1914), soprano singer, who, born at Farmington, 
Maine, U.S. A., studied at Boston and in Italy. . 

Norfolk, Dukes of. See Howard. 

Norman, Sir Henry .Bart. (1916), born in Lei- 
cester 1858, studied at Harvard and Leipzig, was 
on the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, travelled in 
Eastern Asia and Eastern Europe, Egypt, and Ar- 
menia, was assistant-editor of the Daily Chronicle 
in 1895-99, Liberal M.P. from 1900 ^ 19M, was 
Assistant Postmaster-general In 19.10, mil < 
man of committees on wirelesB telegraphy, ao., 
and wrote travel books. He died 4tn June 1939. 

Norris, Sir John (c. 1647-97), was a great Enq- 
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lishsoldier, who fought in the Low Country wars 
In France, on the coast of Spain, and In Ireland.’ 

Norris, William Edward (1847-1925) son of 

P eylon » was called to’ the bar 
in 1874, and published Heaps of Monty 0877) 

Matrimony , My Friend Jim , The Rogue, Clarissa 
Funosa (1897), and other novels. 

North, a family whose most illustrious members 
were three of the sons of Dudley, fourth Baron 
North of Kirtlmg in Cambridgeshire, whose lives 
were written by their brother Roger.— Sir Ed- 
ward North (1496-1564), famous as alawyeV, was 

?? rth in 1554 . — Sir Thomas North 
v 1535-' 1001), his second son, is known by his 
translation of Plutarch (1579), from the French of 
Amyot, a noble monument of English, and one of 
the fountains from which Shakespeare drew his 
knowledge of ancient history (ed. by Wyudham, 
6 vols. 1895 et seq.Y Other translations by North 
were The Diall of Princes, from a French version 
of Guevara, and The Morall Philosophic of Doni, 
from the Italian (1570 ; new ed. by Joseph 
Jacobs, 1888).— Francis North (1037-85), second 
son of Dudley, fourth Baron North, was born 22d 
October 1687. He was educated at Cambridge, 
called to the bar In 1055, and was successively 
Solicitor* general, Attorney -general, Lord Chief- 
justice of tne Court of Common Pleas, Privy-coun- 
cillor, Lord-keeper of the Great Seal, and Baron 
Guilford (1083).— Sir Dudley North (1641-91), 
third son, became a Turkey merchant in London, 
voyaged, and fora time settled in Constantinople. 
One of the sheriffs of London, he was pliant 
enough in the interest of the crown, was knighted, 
and was appointed a Commissioner of Customs. 
Under James II. he sat for Banbury. He was a 
keen-eyed observer, and had great mechanical 
genius, and his Discourses upon Trade (1691) 
anticipate Adam Smith. — Dr John North (1645- 
83). fifth son, was fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, succeeded Barrow as Master of Trinity 
College in 1677, and became clerk of the closet to 
Charles II.— Roger North (1653-1734), sixth and 
youngest brother, was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, entered the Middle Temple, and rose 
to a lucrative practice at the bar. At the Revolu- 
tion his hopes of advancement were closed, and 
he cast in his lot with the nonjuring party, and 
retired to his estate of Rougham in Norfolk. 
His three hyper-eulogistic biographies, his auto- 
biography (all collected by Jessopp in 1890), and 
his Examen (1740) of Dr White Kennet’s History of 
England gave him a place in English literature. 
—Frederick North, eighth Lord North and 
second Earl of Guilford, statesman, was born 
April 13, 1732, and educated at Oxford. At 
twenty-two he entered parliament, and was made 
a Tory Lord of the Treasury in 1759. In 1767, 
eloquent and witty, he was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. In 1770 he succeeded the Duke of Grafton 
as prime-minister. North was largely responsible 
for the measures that brought about the loss 
of America, being too ready to surrender his 
judgment to the king’s. In 1782 he resigned. 
Fox’s dislike of the terms of peace with America 
led him to enter into a coalition with North, 
whom he had heretofore inveighed against ; and 
for a few months the two took office under the 
Duke of Portland in 1783. North succeeded his 
father as Earl in 1790, and died 6th August 1792. 
See Lives by R. Lucas (1913), Pemberton (1938). 
— Brownlow North (1810-75), evangelist, was 
grandson of that Brownlow North (1741-1820), 
Bishop of Lichfield, Worcester, and Winchester, 


' suc f € ^ ie4Un 18 27 as sixth Ettiloffluil. 

ford. Born at Chelsea, he travelled abroad and 
gambled but after conversion in 1854, devoted 

Church o°f labo !l rs l,nder the Free 

Lmurch of Scotland, as well as in Ireland ami 

England. See Life by K. Moody-Stuart (1878).— 

ofthe*l'ivi!° RT “ ( t 18 ??r 90) ' a ' lescenda " torRo K er 
allffn- i ’ 1> , ai ", t f d fiowers al > round the world 
and gat her valuable collection to Kew Gardens! 

Northbrook. See Baring. 

v.!l 0rthCl A ffe ’- ALFRED Harmsworth, first 
Viscount (1805-1922 : cr. 1917), founder of the Daily 

Mail, chief proprietor of The Times and other 
papers, was born in Co. Dublin. See Harmsworth. 

Northcote, James, R.A. (1746-1831), the son of 
a Plymouth watchmaker, painted portraits and 
historical pictures, but is remembered by Ha 
litts Conversations with Northcote (ed. by Gosse 
1894) and his owu with Ward (1901). See Life 
by Gwynn (1898). 

Northcote, Sir Stafford. See Iddeslkioh. 
Northumberland, Dukes of. See Percy. 

Norton, Andrews (1786-1853), American Uni- 
tarian theologian, studied at Harvard, became 
professor there, and wrote Reasons for not be- 
lieving the Doctrines of Trinitarians (1888), and 
two works on The Genuineness of the Gospels.— His 
son, Charles Eliot Norton (1827-1908), in 
1864-08 joint-editor with Lowell of the North 
American Review, and from 1875 professor of Art 
at Harvard, wrote on Italy, Dante, Michelangelo, 
and William Blake, and (a personal friend of all 
five) edited Carlyle’s letters, Lowell, Emerson, 
Ruskin, and Clough. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs Caroline E. S., poet and 
novelist, was born in London in 1808, second of the 
three beautiful granddaughters of Richard Brins- 
.? y <r 9 hendan. Her eldest sister became Lady 
Dune rin, the other Duchess of Somerset : and she 
herself in 1827 married a barrister, the Hon. George 
Chappie Norton (1800-75). She bore him three 
sons, of whom the second succeeded as fourth 
Lord Grantley ; but the marriage proved most 
unhappy, and her friendship with Lord Melbourne 
(q.v.) led her husband to institute a groundless 
and unsuccessful action of divorce (1836). Her 
poems include The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829), The 
Undying One (the Wandering Jew, 1830), The Child 
of the Islands (1845), and The Lady of Ixl Garay e 
(1862); her novels, Stuart of Dvnleath (1851), Lost 
and Saved (1863), and Old Sir Douglas (1868). In 
March 1877 she married Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell (q.v.), but died 15th June. 

Norton, Thomas (1532-84), lawyer, M.P., and 
poet, with Sackville(q.v.)joint-authorof Gorboduc, 
was born in London, and died at Sharpenhoe, Beds. 

Nostrada'mus (Michel de Notredame), astrolo- 
ger, born at St Remi in Provence, 14th December 
1503. He became doctor of medicine in 1529, 
and practised at Agen, Lyons, &c. He com- 
menced prophet about 1547. His Centuries of 
predictions in rhymed quatrains (two collections, 
1555-58), expressed generally in obscure and enig- 
matical terms, brought their author a great re- 
putation. Charles IX. on his accession appointed 
him physician-in-ordinary. Nostradamus died 2d 
July 1566. See books on him by Jaubert (1656), 
Haitze(1712), Bareste(1842), and C. A. Ward (1891). 

No vails, the pen-name of Friedrich von Har- 
denberg, who, born at Wiederstedt, 2d May 1772, 
was called the ‘Prophet of Romanticism.’ At 
Weissenfels (1795) he fell in love with a beautiful 
girl, whose early death left a lasting impression 
upon him. He died of consumption, 26lh March 
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3801. His two philosophical romances, both in- 
complete, Heinrich von Ofterdingin and Lehrlinge 
vu, Sals, teach that life ought to be poetry realised 
In practical conduct, and that there are in the 
universe many verities and realities which can 
only be known by sympathetic intuition. His 
Hymnen an die Nacht and his Poems and Sacred 
Songs are finished productions. See Carlyle’s 
Miscellaneous Essays (vol. ii.), the Life published 
at Gotha (2d ed. 1883), and the correspondence 
ivith the Schlegels (1880). [ No-vah'lis .] 

Novatian, a Roman Stoic, was converted to 
Christianity and ordained a priest. In 251 a.d., 
Boon after the Decian persecution, a controversy 
arose about those who fell away during persecu- 
tion. Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, defended indulg- 
ence towards the lapsed ; Novatian was chosen by 
a small party and ordained bishop in opposition 
to Cornelius. The Novatians denied the lawful- 
ness of readmitting the lapsed to communion, and 
set up bishops at Carthage, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, in Phrygia, Gaul, and Spain. The sect, in 
spite of persecution, survived into the 6th century. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1861), organist, com- 
poser, and music publisher, born in London of an 
Italian father and English mother, was a founder 
of the Philharmonic (1818), and its pianist and 
conductor. His compositions improved church 
music, and he was a painstaking editor of unpub- 
lished works of musicians. He lived at Nice from 
1849.— His son, Joseph Vincent (1810-96), also 
organist and music publisher, from 1867 lived at 
Nice and at Genoa with his sister, Mrs Cowden 
Clarke (q.v.). Another sister, Clara Anastasia 
(1818-1908), vocalist, born in London, won triumphs 
all over Europe ; in 1843 married Count Gigliucci ; 
but returned to the stage 1850-60. 

Novikoflf, Mme. (1840-1925), born, Olga Kireef, 
at Moscow, from 1876 advocated an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement. See Stead's M.P, for Russia (1909). 


Noyes, Alfred, O.B.E., poet, was bom in 
Staffordshire in 1880. His workB include the 
epic9 Drake (1908) and the Torch-bearers (1922-80), 
stories, essays, a Btudy of William Morris (1908). 

Noyes, John Humphrey, Perfectionist, bora at 
Brattleboro, Vermont, 6th September 1811, as a 
theological student discovered that the prevailing 
theology was wrong. He founded a * Perfec- 
tionist * ehurch at Putney, Vermont, and he and 
his converts put their property into a common 
stock. In 1848 the communists removed to 
Oneida, N.Y. Noyes died 18th April 1886 at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. See his several works, Hep- 
worth Dixon’s New America , &c.; Nordhoff, Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States (1875). 

Nuffield (1st Viscount, cr. 1988), William 
Richard Morris, was bom in 1877 in Oxford. 
Mass-production methods of manufacturing motor 
cars gained him a huge fortune, much of which 
he distributed in philanthropy. The Nuffield 
Foundation for medical, scientific, and social 
research was established in 1943. 

Numa Pompilius, in the legendary history of 
Rome, its second king, whose reign of thirty-nine 
years was a golden age of peace and happiness, 

Nuncomar. See Hastings (Warren). 

Nur ed-Din Mahmffd, Malek a l- Adel, bora 
at Damascus in 1117y succeeded his father as ruler 
of Northern Syria in 1145, and from this time 
his life was one long duel with the Christians. 
Count Joscelin’s great defeat at Edessa gave occa- 
sion to the second Crusade; and the Crusaders 
were foiled by Nur ed-Din before Damascus. 
The emir next conquered Tripolis, Antioch, and 
Damascus (1153). His nephew, Saladin, com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt from the Fatiinites. 
Nur ed-Din, created by the calif of Bagdad sultan 
of Syria and Egypt, became jealous of Saladin, 
and was preparing to march into Egypt, when he 
died in May 1173. 


O AKELEY, Sir Herbert Stanley, born 
| at Ealing, 22d July 1830, and educated 
' at Rugby and Christ Church, was pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity from 1865 to 1891, was knighted in 
187C, and died 26th October 1903. He composed 
songs, hymns, anthems, cantatas, marches, &c. 

Oastler, Richard (1789-1861), advocate of a ten- 
hours’ working day and the factory laws, by his 
opposition to the poor-law irritated Mr Thornhill, 
on whose Fixby estate near Huddersfield he was 
steward 1821-88, and he was imprisoned 1840-44 for 
j debt of £2000, ultimately paid by subscription, 

Oates, Titus, was born at Oakham in 1649, the 
son of an Anabaptist preacher, who became at 
the Restoration rector of All Saints’, Hastings. 
The boy was brought up at Oakham school, 
Merchant Taylors’ (1665), and Sedlescombe in 
Sussex ; entered Cains College, Cambridge (1667) ; 
and two years later was admitted to St John's. 
Next taking orders, he held curacies and a naval 
chaplaincy, from all of which he was expelled for 
infamous practices. With the Rev. DrTonge he 
resolved to concoct the ‘ narrative of a horrid 
plot/ and, feigning conversion to Catholicism, 
was admitted to the Jesuit seminaries of Valla- 
dolid and St Omer. From both in a few months 
he was expelled for misconduot, but, returning 
to London in June 1678, he forthwith communi* 
cated to the authorities his pretended plot, the 
main features of whloh were a rising of tte 


Catholics, a general massacre of Protestants, the 
burning of London, the assassination of the king, 
and the invasion of Ireland by a French army. 
He swore to the truth of it before a magistrate, 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, who on 17th October 
was found dead In a ditch— murdered possibly 
by Titus and his confederates. All London 
straightway went wild with fear and rage, and 
Oates became the hero of the day. A pension of 
£480 was granted him, and a suite of apartments 
at Whitehall set apart for his use; the mob 
cheered him as the ‘saviour of his country.* 
Bedloe, Dangerfteld, and other wretches came 
forward to back or emulate his charges; the 
queen herself was assailed ; and many Catholics 
were cast into prison. He was directly or in* 
directly the cause of thirty-five judicial murders ; 
but after two years a reaction set in. In May 
1688 Oates was fined £100,000 for calling the 
Duke of York a traitor, and being unable to pay, 
was imprisoned ; in May 1685 he was found guilty 
of perjury, and sentenced to be stripped of his 
canonicals, pilloried, flogged, and imprisoned for 
life. The Revolution of 1688 set him at liberty, 
and a pension was even granted him of £800. He 
died 18th July 1705. See Seccombe’s Lives of 
Twelve Bad Men (1894). * ' 

Obadlah, one of the twelve ‘minor prophets/ 
of whose personality nothing is known. From 
internal evidence the date of composition the 
book may be put shortly after the oapture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuohadnessar, about 687 8 . 0 . 
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Oberlln, Johann Friedrich, was born at 
Strasburg, 31st August 1740, and in 1707 became 
Protestant pastor of Wald bach, in the Ban de la 
Roche, a wild mountainous district of Alsace 
which had suffered terribly in the Thirty Years’’ 
War. Oberlin introduced better methods of 
cultivation and manufacture, made roads and 
bridges, founded a library and schools. He died 
1st June 1826. See biographies by Bodemann 
(1868), Spach (1866), and Butler (1882). 

O’Brien, William (1852-1928), born at Mallow, 
became a journalist, founded United Inland, sat 
in parliament as a Nationalist (1883-95), was nine 
times prosecuted and imprisoned for two years. 
He retired in 1895 owing to dissensions in the 
party, headed the Independent Nationalists, but 
returned to Parliament (1900-18) for Cork, and 
lounded the (anti * Redmondite) United Irish 
League. He wrote Recollections (1905), Evening 
Memories (1920), An Olive Branch (on ‘ All-for- 
Ireland,* 1910), The Irish Revolution (1923), &c. 

O’Brien, William Smith, son of Sir Edward 
O’Brien, born in County Clare in 1803, entered 
parliament in 1826, and though a Protestant 
supported the Catholic claims as a Whig. In 
October 1843 he joined O’Connell’s Repeal Asso- 
ciation. But O’Connell’s aversion to physical 
force made a wide gulf between him and the fiery 
‘Young Ireland’ party. After many disputes 
O Brien in 1846 withdrew from the Association, 
and the Young Irelanders set up a Repeal League 
under his leadership. The sentence of John 
Mitchel for ‘ treason-felony ’ in 1848 hastened the 
projected rising, which ended ludicrously in an 
almost bloodless battle in a cabbage-garden at 
Ballingarry. Smith O'Brien was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to death ; but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. In 1854 he 
was released on condition of not returning to 
Ireland, and in 1856 he received a free pardon. 
He tied at Bangor (N. Wales), 16th June 1864. 

O’Bryan, William (1778-1868), son of a Cornish 
yeoman, quarrelled with the Methodists and 
founded a new Methodist communion, the (Ar- 
minian) Bible Christians or Bryanites. 

O’Casev, Sean, playwright, born in Dublin in 
1884, made his name with the Shadow of a Gun - 
man (1923), Juno and the Paycock (1924), &c. 

Occam, William. See Ockham. 

Occleve, Thomas. See Hoccleve. 

Ochino, Bernardino, Italian reformer, born 
at Siena in 1487, joined the Franciscans, but in 
1534 changed to the Capuchins. In four years’ 
time he was vicar-general of the order. In 1542 
lie was summoned to Rome to answer for evan- 
gelical tendencies, but fled to Calvin at Geneva. 
In 1545 he became preacher to the Italians in 
Augsburg. Cranmer invited him to England, 
where he was pastor to the Italian exiles and a pre- 
bend in Canterbury. At Mary’s accession (1553) he 
fled to Switzerland, and ministered to the Italian 
exiles in Zurich for ten years. The publication 
of Thirty Dialogues, one of w’hich the Calvinists 
said contained a defence of polygamy, led to his 
being banished. Ochino fled to Poland, but was 
driven thence and died at Sclilackau in Moravia 
in 1564. See Life by Benrath (Eng. trails. 1876). 
[O-fcee'/io.] 

Oohterlony, Sir David, British general, born 
of Scottish descent, at Boston, Mass., 12th Feb- 
ruary 1758, went to India as a cadet, and was 
made lieutenant-colonel in 1S03. In 1804 he de- 
fended Delhi against Holkar; but his greatest 
services were rendered against the Goorkhas of 
Nepal in 1814 and 1815. The treaty made near 


the Nepalese capital has remained in force down 
to the present time. Ochterlony was made a 
baronet in 1816. He also held a command in the 
Pindari and Mahratta wars of 1817 and 1818. He 
died at Meerut, 15th July 1825. 

Ockham, or Occam, William of, a 14th-cen- 
tury schoolman, was born at Ockham in Surrey 
between 1270 and 1280. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan order, studied at Oxford and Paris, and 
headed the Franciscans’ revolt against Pope John 
XXII. ’s denunciation of Evangelical poverty 
(1322). After four months’ imprisonment at Avig- 
non he fled to Munich, and found there a de- 
fender in the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he 
in his turn defended stoutly against the temporal 
pretensions of the pope. In 1342 he seems to have 
become general of the Franciscans. Besides in- 
sisting on the independent divine right of tem- 
poral rulers, Ockham won fame as the reviver of 
Nominalism (the doctrine that universal ideas are 
merely names), for which he won a final victory 
over the rival Realism. He seems to have died 
at Munich in 1349. His views on civil govern- 
men t are expounded in Super Potestate Papali and 
his Dialogues , his philosophical views in Summit 
Logices (1488), commentaries on Porphyry and 
Aristotle, and the commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, and his theological in this last 
and the Tractatus de Sacramento Altaris (1516). 
See Riezler’s Widcrsacher der P&pste (1874). 

Ockley, Simon (1678-1720), orientalist, in 1711 
became Arabic professor at Oxford. His History 
of the Saraceiis (170S-18) was long a standard, 
though not based on the best authorities. 

O’Connell, Count Daniel (? 1745-1833), entered 
the French army in 1760, and was the last colonel 
of the Irish Brigade in the service of the kings of 
France, being made a count after the siege of 
Gibraltar (1779-82). At the Revolution he came 
to London, and returning to France at the Res- 
toration, was made lieutenant-general. 

O’Connell, Daniel, ‘ the Liberator,’ was bom 
near Caliirciveen, County Kerry, August 6, 
1775, and was a nephew of the preceding. He 
was sent in 1791 to the college of St Oilier, and 
in 1792 to Douay ; entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1794, and was called to the Irish bar in 1798. 
In 1802 he married his cousin (died 1836), who 
bore him five sons and three daughters. He was 
on the Munster circuit for twenty-two years, was 
famous as a counsel, and had an enormous prac- 
tice. He flung himself into the agitation for the 
rights of the Catholics, and by 1811 stood out as 
the virtual chief of the party. He supported the 
Catholic bishops (1813) in their policy in opposi- 
tion to Grattan. His attacks on the ‘ beggarly 
corporation ’ of Dublin, then an Orange strong- 
hold, brought him a challenge from Mr D’Esterre, 
and in the duel heshothisantagonist(1815). Only 
once did he allow himself to accept another chal- 
lenge — from Peel in 1815 ; but he was arrested on 
his wife’s information and bound over to keep 
the peace. In 1823 O’Connell formed on a i>opulnr 
basis the Catholic Association, and brought the 
priests into it. By the ‘Catholic Rent’ a large sum 
of money was raised for its purposes— in 1824 as 
much as £500 in a week. The Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders now began to oppose their landlords at 
the elections. Waterford was carried in 1826, and 
O’Connell himself was returned for Clare in 1828. 
In May 1829 he came to take his seat, but the 
House refused his claim. The same year the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, and he, 
returned for Clare unopposed, took his seat ia 
1830, being afterwards returned for Waterfood. 
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He formed a uew society for Repeal, revived 
as often as suppressed by others under new 
names. He denounced the ministry of Wellington 
and Peel, but in the face of a threatened prosecu- 
tion (1831) he temporised, saved himself, and was 
made King’s Counsel. In 1830 the potato crop 
had been very poor, and under O’Conneirs advice 
the people declined to pay tithes, and that winter 
disorder was rampant everywhere. He had sat 
last for Kerry, when at the general election of 
1832 he was returned for Dublin. At this time he 
nominated about half of the candidates returned, 
while three of his sons and two of his sons-in- 
law composed his ‘household brigade.’ Of the 
105 Irish members 45 — his famous ‘tail’ — were 
declared Repealers. He fought fiercely against 
the Coercion Act of 1833. By Feargus O’Connor, 
the Freeman's Journal , and his more ardent fol- 
lowers he was forced to bring the Repeal move- 
ment prematurely into parliament; a motion for 
mqulry was defeated by 623 to 88. For the 
next five years (1835-40) he gave the Whigs a 
steady support. His phrase ‘a bloated buffoon, ' 
applied to Lord Alvanley, brought a challenge 
which was refused, but his son Morgan went 
out in his stead. D’Israeli now attacked him 
fiercely at the Taunton election in 1835. In a 
speech at Dublin O’Connell retorted by calling 
him ‘a liar’ and ‘heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died upon the cross.’ D’lsraeli chal- 
lenged Morgan O’Connell in his father’s stead, 
but the challenge was declined. The Carlow 
election of 1835 brought upon him the charge of 
having pocketed money to procure a man a seat, 
but the inquiry only brought out that he was 
grossly careless in managing affairs. To serve 
his country he had surrendered a very lucrative 
practice at the bar (£7000 a year) and all hope 
of professional promotion ; though as much as 
£10,000 of tribute flowed yearly into his hands, he 
expended it faithfully in the cause; and, in spite 
of the large fortune bequeathed by his uncle 
in 1825 and a subscription of £50,000 in 1829, 
died worth scarcely a thousand pounds. Mill- 
grave and Drummond governed Ireland so mildly 
that O’Connell was prepared to abandon the 
Repeal agitation. In 1836 he was unseated on 
petition for Dublin, and he was returned for 
Kilkenny. In 1887 the Mastership of the Rolls 
was offered him but declined. In August he 
founded his ‘Precursor Society,’ and in April 
1840 his famous Repeal Association. Yet the 
agitation languished till the appearance of the 
Nation in 1842 brought him the aid of Dillon, 
Duffy, Davis, Mangan, and Daunt. In 1841 
O’Connell lost his seat at Dublin, but found 
another at Cork, and in November he was elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. In 1843 he brought up 
Repeal in the Dublin corporation, and carried 
it by 41 to 15. The agitation now leaped into 
prominence ; that year’s rent was £48,400 ; mon- 
ster meetings were held— at that on the Hill 
of Tara, 15tn August 1848, the attendance was 
three-Quarters of a million. But now the Youni 

npatient of the ol< 
Allowed himself t 
Wellington poured 


Q uarters of a million. But now tne xoung 
party began to grow impatient of the old 
chiefs tactics, and O'Connell allowed himself to 
outrun his better! udgment. 

85,000 men into Ireland. A great meeting was 
fixed at Olontarf for 8unday, October 8, 1848, but 
it was proclaimed the day before, and O’Connell 
Issued a counter-proclamation abandoning the 
meeting. Barly in 1844 he was tried with his son 
and five of his chief supporters for a conspi- 
racy to raise sedition, and after a twenty-three 
days' trial was found guilty, and on May 80 
sentenced to twelve montlis r imprisonment and 


a fine of £2000. The House of Lords set aside the 
verdict on September 4 ; but for fourteen weeks 
the Tribune lay iu prison. He opposed Peel’s 
provincial ‘godless colleges,’ and it soon came 
to an open split between him and Young Ireland 
(1840). Next followed the potato famine. Vexa- 
tion at the breach iu his party, consciousness 
of failure, religious austerities, and insidious 
disease combined to break down his herculean 
frame. He left Ireland for the last time in 
January 1847, and died at Genoa on the way to 
Rome, May 15, 1847. His heart was carried 
to Rome, and buried in St Agatha’s; his 
body rests in the Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin. 

Of O’Connell’s writings the most characteristic 
is the Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury (1842). His 
Memoir of Ireland (1843) is poor and inaccurate. 
There are Lives by his son John (1846), Fagan 
847-48), Cusack (1872), O’Rourke (1875), Dunlop 
Heroes of the Nations,’ 1900), MacDonagh 
1903), and by Denis Gwvnn (1929). See W. J. 
•’Neill Daunt’s Personal Recollections (1848); 
his son’s Recollections (1849) ; Lecky’s Leaders 
qf Public Opinion in Ireland , the ablest esti- 
mate of his character (new ed. 1903) ; Cusack’s 
Speeches and Public Letters of the Liberator (1875) ; 
Shaw Lefevre’s Peel and O'Connell (1887) ; the 
study by J. A. Hamilton in the ‘Statesmen’ 
series (1888) ; and W. J. Fitzpatrick’s authorita- 
tive Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell (1888). 

O’Connor, Feargus Edward, Chartist, born 
July 18. 1794, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was called to the Irish bar, and entered parliament 
for Cork Co. in 1832. Estranged from O’Connell, 
he devoted himself to the cause of the working- 
classes in England. His eloquence and enthusi- 
asm gave him vast popularity, and his Leeds North - 
cm Star (1837) did much to advance Chartism. 
Elected for Nottingham 1847, he presented the 
monster petition in April 1848. In 1852 he became 
hopelessly insane, and died August 80, 1855. 

O'Connor, Thomas Power (1848-1929), P.C. 
(1924), bora at Athlone, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Galway, became a journalist, and edited 
theSun, M.A.P, t T.P.'s Weekly , &c. Elected M.P. 
for Galway in 1880, he sat for Liverpool 1885, 
and was a conspicuous Irish Nationalist. He 
wrote on Beaconsfleld. the Parnell movement, 
and Memoirs qf an Ola Parliamentarian (1928), 
&c. See Life by Hamilton Fyfe (1934). 

Ootavia, sister of the emperor Augustus, 
distinguished for beauty and womanly virtues. 
On the death of her first husband, Marcellus, she 
consented in 40 b.c. to marry Antony, to reconcile 
him and her brother ; but in a few years Antony 
forsook her for Cleopatra. She died 11 b.c. 

Ootavian. See Augustus. 

O’Ourry, Eugene (1796-1862), Irish antiquary, 
wrote on MS. Materials for Irish History (1861) 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish (1878). 

Odesoalolii. See Innocent XI. ' 

Odilon Barrot. See Barrot. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, was 
half-brother to William the Conqueror (q.v.Y 
played under him a conspicuous part In English 
history, and died 1097. 

Odoaoer, or Odovacar, son of a captain of the 
Germanlo Soyrrl In the service of the Western 
Roman empire, took part in the revolution which 
(475) drove Julius Nepoa from the throne and 
conferred on Orestes’s eon Romulus the title 
of Augustus, acofflngly turned to Auguitnlus. 

Herullans and other Germanlo mer- 
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cenaries lie marched aeainst Pavia a „,i , 

the city (476). Romuhfs abdicate 1 Vnd 
ished the Roman empire. Odoacer waA inE 
rider ; but his increasing power excited thealarm 
^ fl th , e Byzantine emperor Zeno, who encouraged 
Theoderic king of the Ostrogoths, to under Jke 
an expedition against Italy (489). Odoacer de! 
ieated in three great battles, shut himself un 
in Ravenna, which he defended for three yea rs 
Compelled by famine, he capitulated ( 493 )- a 
fortnight after he was assassinated by Theoderic 
hnnself. See Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders. 

ODonneU, Hugh Roe (?1571-1602), Lord of 
* ^® l 'Kht against the Englishdn Ireland 

broHi^ 1602 » leavin 8 his power to his 

RY P Do i JNELL ( 1575 - 1608 ),whokissed 
and , was made Earl of Tyrconnel 

ha i'*2^ I , )lo i t £ (1 to seize D «bWn Castle 
(1607), fled, and died at Rome. 

O^Donneli, Leopold, Marshal of Spain, bom 
at Teneriffe, 12th January 1809, was descended 
from an Irish family. He supported the infant 
Isabella against Don Carlos, and emigrated with 
the queen-mother to Fiance. In 1843 his in- 
trigues against Espartero were successful ; and 
as governor-general of Cuba he amassed a fortune. 
He returned to Spain in 1846 ; was made war 
minister by Espartero in 1854, but in 1856 sup- 
planted him by a coup d'etat. He was in three 
months’ time succeeded by Narvaez, but in 1858 
he returned to power ; in 1859 he commanded in 
Morocco, took the Moorish camp, and was made 
Duke of Tetuan. In 1806 his cabinet was upset 
by Narvaez, and he died, 5th November 1867. 


CEcolampadius, Joannes (Latinised Greek for 
Hausschein), was born in 1482 at Weinsberg 
in Swabia. He studied at Heidelberg, became 
tutor to the sons of the Elector Palatine, and 
subsequently preacher at Basel, where Erasmus 
employed him. In 1516 he entered a convent 
' at Augsburg, but under Luther’s influence com- 
menced reformer at Basel in 1522 as preacher and 
professor of Theology. On the Lord’s Supper he 
gradually adopted the views of Zwingli, disputed 
with Luther at Marburg in 1529, and wrote 
treatises. He died 24th November 1531. See 
Lives by Herzog (1843) and Hagenbach (1859). 

(Ehlenschlager, Adam Gottlob, born 14th 
November 1779 in Copenhagen, was by 1805 fore- 
most of Danish poets. Hakon Jarl was his first 
tragedy (1807 ; trans. by Lascelles, 1875) ; Cor - 
reggio (trans. by Theod. Martin, 1854) dates from 
1809. In 1810 he was made professor of ./Esthe- 
tics in Copenhagen University. He died 20th 
January 1850. His fame rests principally on his 
twenty-four tragedies, most of them on northern 
subjects. See his Autobiography (1830-31), 
Reminiscences (1850) ; Lives by Arentzen (1879) 
and Nielsen (1879). [Eh-len-shlay’ger ; <7 hard.] 

Oehler, Gustav Friedrich (1812-72), professor 
at Breslau (1845) and Tubingen (1852), wrote on 
Theology of the Old Testament (trans. 1875). [Eh'ler.] 

Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851), Danish 
physicist, professor at the university of Copen- 
hagen, discovered electro-magnetism. [Er'stetli.] 

Oetinger, Christoph Friedrich (1702-82), 
German theosophic theologian. See monographs 
by Auberlin (1848), Ehinann (1852 ; 2d ed. 1877), 
and Wachter (1885). [Eh’-ting-er.) 

Offa, king of Mercia in 757-796, contended suc- 
cessfully against Wessex and the Welsh, and 
made Mercia the principal state in England. 

Offenbaoli, Jacques, composer of opera-boufTe, 
born of Jewish parents at Cologne, 21st June 


18i9 He came to Paris in 1833, becomlr>g chef 
a orchestre in the Theatre FratiQais in 1848 and 
manager of the Bouffes Parisiens in 1855 ;’ and 
died 5th October 1880. He composed a vast 
number of light, lively operettas, U Manage aux 
Lantei ncs, &c., but is best known as inventor of 
modern opera-bouffe, represented by Orphle aux 
Enfers (18o8), La Belle Iltlene, La Barbe Bleu. La 
(>ra nde Duchesse, Genevieve de Brabant, Roi Carotte 
and Madame Favart. Ies Contes d’lfoffmanv is 
still popular. 


Ofterdingen, Heinrich von, one of the 
famous minnesinger or lyric poets of Germany, 
who flourished between the years 1170 and 1250. 
At the Thuringian court at Eisenach occurred the 
semi-mythical Wartburgkrieg (c. 1207), a poetical 
contest between the chief minnesingers, at which 
>\alther von der Vogelweide (q.v.) was victor. 

Ogier le Danois, a vassal noble of Charle- 

magne, the theme of a Chanson de Geste written 
by Raimbert of Paris before 1150. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, born in London 
22d Dec. 1696, the son of Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, served with Prince Eugene, and in 1722-54 
sat in parliament. Meanwhile he projected a 
colony in America for debtors from English jails 
and persecuted Austrian Protestants. Parliament 
contributed £10,000; George II. gave a grant of 
land, after him called Georgia ; and in 1732 Ogle- 
thorpe went out with 120 persons and founded 
Savannah. In 1735 he took out 300 more, includ- 
ing the two Wesleys ; and in 1738 he was back again 
with 600 men. War with Spain was declared in 
1739 ; in 1740 Oglethorpe invaded Florida, and in 

1742 repulsed a Spanish invasion of Georgia. In 

1743 he left the colony to repel malicious charges. 
He was tried and acquitted after the '45 for fail- 
ing as major-general to overtake Prince Charles’s 
army. He died at Cranham Hall, Essex, 30th 
Jan. 1785. See Lives by Harris (1841), Wright 
(1867), Bruce (1890), and Harriet C. Cooper (1904). 


O'Grady, Standish (1846-1928), writer on 
Irish history and romance, and pioneer of the 
‘ Celtic Renaissance.’— Standish Hayes O’Grady 
(1832-1915), nephew of first Vt. Guillamore, was 
the leading Irish scholar of his day. 

O’Hagan, Thomas Baron (1812-85), became 
Solicitor-general for Ireland in 1861 and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in 1868— the first Catholic 
who held the office since the days of Janie 3 II. 

O'Hara, Theodore (1S20-67), author of ‘The 
Bivouac of the Dead,’ was a lawyer and journalist, 
but served as captain in the Mexican war, In the 
U.S. cavalry, and In the Civil War as a Confederate 
colonel. See monograph by Ranck (1875). 

O’Hlgglns, Bernardo (1778-1842), natural son 
of Anibro 8 io O'Higgins (c. 1720-1801), the Irish- 
born viceroy of Chile (17891 and of Peru (1795), 
was born at Chilldn, played a great part in the 
Chilean revolt of 1810, and in 1817-23 was the 
new republic’s first president. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), German physi- 
cist, became in 1849 professor at Munich. Olnn’s 
Law was a result of his researches in electricity, 
and the measure of resistance is called the ohm. 

Ohnet, Georges (1848-1918), a leading French 
novelist, was born in Paris. Under the general 
title of Lts Batailles de la Vie, he published a 
series of novels, some of which went beyond 
a hundredth edition. Serge Panine (1881) 
was followed by Le Mattre de Forges (1882), La 
Comtesse Sarah (1883), Lise fleuron (1884), La 
grande MarnUre (1885), Dette de Haine (1891), 
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Dyrnier Amour (1892), Nimrod el Cie (1893), La 
Femme en Oris (1895), Ac. [Otwiay.] 

Ohthere, a Norse sailor, made two exploring 
voyages for King Alfred between 880 ana 900 — 
one round the North Cape to the White Sea. 

O’Keeffe, John (1747-1833), dramatist, was 
born in Dublin, settled in London in 1780, and 
produced a long series of comic operas, melo- 
dramas, Ac. See his Recollections. 

O’Kelly, Sean Thomas, Irish president (1945), 
born in 1883, was speaker of the first Dail (1919- 
21), minister for local government (1932-39) and 
for finance and education (1939-45). 

Oken, Lorenz (1779-1851), naturalist and 
nature philosopher, became professor of Medicine 
at Jena in 1807. In 1816 he issued a journal 
called Iris, which led to government interference 
and his resignation. In 1828 he obtained a pro- 
fessorship at Munich, and in 1832 at Zurich. His 
theory that the skull is a modified vertebra is 
exploded. 

Olaf, the name of several Norwegian kings, 
chief of whom were — (1) Olaf I. Tryggvason 
(969-1000), king from 996, who perished gloriously 
in a sea-fight against Danes and Swedes. — (2) 
Olaf, patron saint of Norway, who was born in 
995, and, having made his name a terror on the 
coasts of Normandy and England, succeeded, in 
1015, in securing the throne of Norway. The 
severity with which he sought to exterminate 
paganism alienated his subjects, who adhered to 
Cnut of Denmark. In 1030 he gave Cnut battle 
at Stiklestad, and was defeated and slain. See 
Passio el Miracula Beati Olaui , edited by Metcalf 
1881. — Olaf was also the name of two Danish 
kings of Northumbria and Dublin, who died in 
941 and c. 981 respectively. 

Olaus. See Magnus ; Petri. 

Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus (1758- 
1840), physician and astronomer, practised medi- 
cine at Bremen. He calculated the orbit of 
the comet of 1779 ; discovered the minor planets 
Pallas (1802) and Vesta (1807); discovered five 
comets (all but one already observed at Paris); 
and invented a method for calculating the 
velocity of falling stars. He died 2d March 
1840. See the Life prefixed to his works by 
Schilling (3 vols. 1894-97). 

Oloott, Colonel Henry Steel (c. 1830-1907). 
a notable theosophist, was by 1856 distinguished 
in the United States as an agriculturist, fought 
in the Civil War, and held posts in the accounts 
department of the army and navy. After the 
war he devoted himself to theosophy. 

Oldoastle. Sir John, the ‘ good Lord Cobham,’ 
was born about 1378, and is first heard of as 
serving Henry IV. on the Welsh marches. He 
acquired the title of Lord Cobham by marrying 
the heiress, and presented a remonstrance to the 
Commons on the corruptions of the church. He 
got Wycliffe’s works transcribed and distributed, 
and paid preachers to propagate his views. In 
1411 he commanded an English army in France, 
and forced the Duke of Orleans to raise the 
siege of Paris ; but in 1413, after the accession 
of Henry V., he was examined, anU condemned 
as a heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Wales ; a Lollard conspiracy in his favour was 
stamped out ; and after four years' hiding he was 
captured, brought to London, and was 'hanged 
and burnt hanging,' 14th December 1417. Halli- 
well-Phillipps first proved in 1841 that Shake* 
speare’a Bir John Falstaff was based on a popular 
tradition of dislike for the heretic Oldcastue— a 


view endorsed in Gairdner and Speddlng's Studies 
(1881). Though he stood high in the favour of 
Prince Hal, there is no historical ground for repre- 
senting him as his 1 boon companion.' 

Oldenbameveldt. See Barneveldt. 

Oldenburg, HENRY(l626-77),undertheCommon- 
wealth was consul in London for his native city, 
Bremen. He was an original member of the 
Royal Society, and as joint-secretary, edited its 
Transactions 1664-77, maintaining an extensive 
correspondence with Spinoza, Leibniz, Bayle, Ac. 
Milton addressed him in the Epistolae FamUiores. 

Oldfield, Anne (1683-1730), actress, was born 
in London, made her d6but in 1700, stood high 
in public favour by 1705, and played till the last 
year of her life. See Edward Robins, The Palmy . 
Days of Nance Oldfield (1898). 

Oldham, John (1653-83), poet, was especially 
distinguished as a satirist and writer of odes. 

Oldmixon, John (1673-1742), author of dull, 
partisan histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and America, and of works on logic and rhetoric. 
He is one of the heroes of Pope’s Dundad . 

Old Mortality. See Paterson (Robert). 

Oldys, William (1096-1761), bibliographer, 
natural son of Dr Oldys, Chancellor of Lincoln. 
For about ten years Oldys was librarian to the 
Earl of Oxford, whose valuable collection of books 
and MSS. he arranged and catalogued, and by 
the Duke of Norfolk he was appointed Norroy 
King-of-arms. His chief works are a Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh , prefixed to Raleigh’s History oj 
the World (1736); The British Librarian (1737); 
The Harleian Miscellany (1753), besides many mis- 
cellaneous literary and bibliographical articles. 

Ole Bull. See Bull. 

Olga, St, a Russian saint, wife of the Duke ol 
Kieff, who governed during the minority of hei 
son, till 955. Thereafter she was baptised at Corn 
stantinople, and returning to Russia, laboured 
for the new creed until her death in 968. 

Oliphant, Laurence, born at Capetown ir 
1829, son of the Attorney-general there (afbei- 
wards Chief-justice in Ceylon), was admitted 
to the Scottish bar, and later to the English bar. 
His first work, A Journey to Khatmandu (1852), 
was followed by The Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea (1853). He next became private secretary 
to the Earl of Elgin, then Governor-general of 
Canada, whom later he accompanied to China, 
thus finding material for his book s Minnesota ana 
the Far West (1855) and The Earl of Elgin's Mission 
to China 0860). In 1861, while acting as Charg6 
d’ Affaires in Japan, he was severely wounded 
by assassins, and from 1865 to 1868 he sat for 
the Stirling burghs. His Piccadilly 0870) was a 
book of exceptional promise, bright with wit and 
delicate irony. He joined the religious com- 
munity of T. L. Harris (q.v.) in tne United 
States, and finally settled at Haifa in Palestine. 
He died at Twickenham, 28d December 1888. 
His later mystical views he published in Sym* 
pneumala 0886) and Scientific Religion (1888), as 
well as in his novel MasoUam 0886) : they had 
been indicated in his earlier novel, Altiom Peto 
0883). Other books were The Transcaucasian 
Campaign under Omar Pasha (1856), Patriots and 
Filibusters (I860), Thi Land cf Gilead (18811 
Traits and Travesties 08821 The Land cf Khem 
(1882), Haifa (18871 and Episodes in a Life cf 
Adventure (18871 See LUb by Mrs Oliphant. 

Oliphant, Mrs Margaret (n4e Wilson), novel- 
ist, born in 1828 at Wallyford near Musselburgh* 
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In 1849 her Passages in the Life of Mrs Margaret 
Maitland instantly won approval. This was 
followed by a rapid succession of novels. It 
was by the Chronicles of Carling ford (first in 
Blackwood' s t 1861-64) that her reputation as a 
novelist was secured. In one of this series, The 
Doctor’s Family , little Netty is an original crea- 
tion ; but another, Salem Chapel , shows a wider 
and more vigorous grasp. Her contributions to 
general literature, mostly historical and bio- 
graphical, were many. Mrs Oliphant settled at 
Windsor in 1866. She received a pension in 1868, 
and died at Wimbledon, 25th June 1897. See her 
Autobiography and Letters (1899). 

Olivares, Gas par de GuzmAn, Count of, 
Duke of San Lucar, born in 1587 at Rome, where 
his father was ambassador, was the favourite oi 
Philip IV. of Spain, and his prime-minister for 
twenty-two years. He wrung money from the 
country to carry on wars against Portugal, France, 
and the Netherlands. His attempts to rob the 
people of their privileges provoked insurrec- 
tions, and roused the Portuguese to shake off the 
Spanish yoke in 1640, and the king was obliged 
to dismiss him in 1643. He died 22d July 1645. 
See a Life by De la Rocca (1673). 

Olive, Princess, the title assumed in 1820 by 
an impudent pretender, Airs Olivia Series, who 
claimed to have been born at Warwick, 3d April 
1772, the granddaughter of the Rev. Dr Wilmot, 
her mother being his only daughter, her father 
the Duke of Cumberland, youngest brother of 
George III. In 1791 she had married John 
Thomas Serres (1759-1825), marine painter, but 
separated from him in 1804 ; and between 1805 
and 1819 she had published ten trashy volumes of 
poetry and fiction. She died in poverty within 
the ‘rules’ of the King’s Bench, 21st November 
1834. Lavinia(b. 1797), the elder of two daughters 
by her husband, married in 1822 Anthony Thomas 
Ryves, adopted son of William Combe (‘Dr Syn- 
tax ’), also only to separate. She died 7th Decem- 
ber 1871, five years after a jury had decided that 
Olive Serres was not the legitimate daughter of 
the Duke of Cumberland. See Life of John Thomas 
Serres (1826), E. Walford in Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1873, and vol. li. of Diet. Nat. Biog. (1897). 

Oll'endorf, Heinrich Gottfried (1S03-G5), 
born at Rawitscli in Posen, taught in Paris, and 
developed a method of teaching languages. 

Ollivier, Olivier Emile, born at Marseilles, 
2d July 1825, established a reputation at the 
Parisian bar, and after 1864 acquired influence 
as a member of the Legislative Assembly. In 
1865 the viceroy of Egypt appointed him to a 
judicial office. In January 1870 Napoleon III. 
charged him to form a constitutional ministry. 
But * with a light heart ’ he rushed his country 
into war with Germany, himself to be overthrown 
on 9th August. He withdrew to Italy for a time. 
He wrote books on Lamartine (1874) and Thiers 
(1879), L’figliseet l’£tat( 1879), Principes etConduite 
(1875), Droit Ecclesiastigue Frangais (1885), and 
L’ Empire Liberal , a defence of his policy (16 vols. 
1894-1912). He died 20th Aug. 1913. [ Ol-leev-yay .] 

Olney, Richard (1835-1917), American Demo- 
cratic statesman, was born at Oxford, Mass. He 
was educated at Harvard, and called to the bar. 
In 1893 he became Attorney-general under Cleve- 
land, in June 1895 Secretary of State, and within 
six months caused a crisis by his interference, 
in virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, in the boundary 
question between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
In 1897 he returned to the bar at Boston. In 
1913 he declined the ambassadorship to London. 


Ol'rik, Axel (1864-1917), born at Copenhagen 
Folklore 1 ? 1913 pr ° feSS ° r thero of Scandinavian 

fW? haUS01 V Hermann (1796 - 1839), German 
theologian, became professor at Berlin (lS'U) 

Komgsberg (1827), and Erlangen ( 1834 ). His 

pnncipal work was a commentary on the New 

S n ' e,lt ’ completed by Ebrard and Wiesinger 

v , € L scq - ; E,, S- trans - 1847-49 ; rev. ed. New 
^ork, 1856-58). [Ols-hou/zen.) 

' Vlfe , of , Philip of Macedon, and 
mother of Alexander the Great, was the daughter 

E ! ),rus - When ™lip left her and 

eated mece °? Attalus > she insti- 

gat .a (337 b.c.) his assassination, and subse- 

TJfr tl ^ br0U8 , ht . ab ? ut the mu rder of Cleopatra. 
A f ft ? r A ! e5 5 a, ; de ^ s death she secured the death 
half-brother and successor. Cassander 
besieged her in Pydna, and on its surrender put 
her to death, 316 b.c. 1 

Olympiodoras, a 6th -century Alexandrian 
Neoplatonist, left a Life of Plato, with commen- 
taries on several of his dialogues.— Another was 
a 5th -century Peripatetic, also at Alexandria. 
—A third, from Thebes in Egypt, wrote in Greek 
a history of the western empire. 

O’Mahony, Daniel (died 1714), of ancient Irish 
stock, went to France in 1692,held commands under 
Villeroy and Vendome, and did prodigies with lii.s 
Irish dragoons at Almanza in the Spanish service. 
[O-mah'o-ni.] 


O’Mahony, John (1810-77), Fenian head-centre, 
was born at Kilbeheny, co. Limerick, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, translated Keating's His- 
tory of Ireland , joined in 1848 in Smith O’Brien's 
rebellion, and after Stephens played the most 
prominent part in organising Fenianism. 

O man, Sir Charles William Chadwick (1860- 
1946), born at Muzaffarpur in India, was edu- 
cated at Winchester and at New College, Oxford. 
He became professor of Modern History in 
1905, Conservative member of parliament for 
the University in 1919. He wrote histories of 
Greece (18S8), of Europe, 476-918 (1893), of 
England (1895-1910), of the art of war (1898, 
1937), of the Great Revolt of 1381 (1906), and 
a full-length History of the Peninsular B’ar 
(1902-30). See his Thmgs I Have Seen (1933). 

Omar, or ‘Umar (c. 581—644), the second klialif, 
was father of one of Mohammed's wives, and 
succeeded Abu-bekr in 634. By his generals he 
built up an empire comprising Persia, Syria, and 
all North Africa. He was assassinated. 

Omar Khayydm, or’UMAR KhayyAm (c. 1050- 
c. 1123), the astronomer-poet of Persia, was born 
(a tent-maker’s son) and died at Nisliapur. Sum- 
moned to Merv by the sultan, lie reformed the 
Moslem calendar. Of his Arabic mathematical 
treatises, one on algebra was edited and translated 
by Woepke (1851) ; and it was as a mathematician 
that he was known to the western world, until 
in 1859 Edward FitzGerald published his ‘ trans- 
lation’ of seventy-five of his Rubaiyat or qua- 
trains. Omar was the poet of Agnosticism, though 
some in his poetry see nothing save the wine- 
cup and roses, and others read into it that Sufi 
mysticism with which it was largely adulterated 
long after Omar’s death. FitzGerald’s translation 
is far finer than the original. The Rubaiyat is 
now regarded as an anthology of which little or 
nothing may be by Omar. There are editions of 
the Rubaiyat by Nicolas (464 quatrains, 1867), 
Sadik Ali (nearly 800 quatrains, 1878), Whinfield 
(1883), Dole (1896), Heron Allen (1912). Other 
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translations are by Whinfleld (1882), J. H. 
McCarthy (prose, 1880), J. Payne (1898), E. Heron 
Allen (prose, 1898), Pollen (1915). See Life by 
Shirazi (1905), and works cited at FitzGerald. 

Omar Pasha was born at Plasky in Croatia 
24th Nov. 1806, his real name being Michael 
Latas, and served in the Austrian army. In 1828 
he deserted, fled to Bosnia, and, embracing Mo- 
hammedanism, became writing-master to Abdul- 
Medjid, on whose accession to the Ottoman throne 
in 1839 Omar Pasha was made colonel, and in 1842 
governor of Lebanon. In 1843-47 lie suppressed 
insurrections in Albania, Bosnia, and Kurdistan. 
On the invasion of the Danubian Principalities by 
the Russians in 1853 Omar Pasha, with an army 
of 60,000 men, crossed the Danube in presence of 
the enemy, intrenched himself, and defeated the 
Russians in two battles. In February 1855 he 
arrived in the Crimea, and repulsed 40,000 Rus- 
sians at Eupatoria. He was sent too late to 
relieve Kars. In 1861 he again pacified Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and overran Montenegro in 
1862. He died 18tli April 1871. 

O’Meara, Barry Edward (1786-1836), born in 
Ireland, served as surgeon in the army, but was 
dismissed in 1808 for his share in a duel. He 
was on the Bellerophon when Napoleon came on 
board, and accompanied him as private physician 
to St Helena, took part in his squabbles with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and was compelled to resign in 
1818. Asserting in a letter to the Admiralty that 
Sir Hudson Lowe had dark designs against his 
captive’s life, lie was dismissed the service. His 
Napoleon in Exile (1822) made a great sensation. 

Omnium, Jacob. See Higgins. 

Omori, Fusakichi (1868-1923), Japanese seis- 
mologist, born at Fukui, professor at Tokyo. 

O'Neill, Eliza (Lady Becher) (1791 - 1872), 
daughter of a stage-manager at Drogheda, became 
a very distinguished actress, appearing at Covent 
Garden in 1814, and retired from the stage in 
1819 on marrying William Wrixon Becher, M.P. 
for Mallow and subsequently a baronet. 

O’Neill, Eugene, born in 1S8S at New York, 
tried commerce,* the sea, and other callings ere 
he took to play writing (1914), and proved him- 
self America’s foremost dramatist with The 
Emperor Jones (1920), Anna Christie (1923), &c. 

O'Neill, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, and ‘arch- 
rebel,’ was the son of an illegitimate son of Con 
O’Neill 1484—? 1559), a warlike Irish chieftain 
who was made Earl of Tyrone on nis submission 
to Henry VIII. in 1542. His grandson, Hugh 
(born about 1540), was invested with the title 
and estates in 1587, but soon plunged into in- 
trigues with the Irish rebels and the Spaniards 
against Elizabeth, as ‘the O’Neill * spread in- 
surrection in 1597 all over Ulster, Connaught, 
and Leinster, and in spite of Spanish support 
was defeated by Mountjoy at Kinsale, and badly 
wounded. He made submission, but intrigued 
with Spain against Janies I., and in 1C07 fled, 
dying at Rome in 1616.— His nephew, Owen Roe 
O'Neill (? 1590-1649), won a distinguished place 
in the Spanish military service, came to Ireland 
in 1642, fought for a time with great success 
against Scots and English for an independent 
Ireland, but died suddenly when about to measure 
himself against Cromwell. See a monograph by 
J. F. Taylor 11896).— A kinsman, Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, was the leader of the insurrection, not 
so much against the English government as 
against the English and Scots settlers in Ulster, 
In which occurred the massacre of 1041 .— Shan* 


O’Neill (? 1530-1507), eldest legitimate son of 
Con O’Neill, was second Earl of Tyrone, nominally 
acknowledged Elizabeth, but was always at Avar 
Avith the Scots and the O’Donnells. 

Onkelos, the reputed author of an Aramaic 
Targum of the Pentateuch, produced by the 
scholars of R. Akiba between 150 and 200 a.d. in 
Palestine. ‘Onkelos' is a corruption of Akylas 
(Greek for Aquila), the name of the actual trans- 
lator of the Old Testament into Greek, c. 130 a.d. 

Onnes, Heike Kamerlingh (1853-1926), bom 
at Groningen, became professor of Physics at 
Leyden. He obtained liquid helium, and dis- 
covered that the electrical resistance of metals 
cooled to near absolute zero all but disappears. 

Onomac’ritus, a religious poet at Athens under 
the Pisistratidee, who influenced the development 
of the Orphic mysteries and collected the oracles, 
but was banished for falsifying them. He helped 
to arrange the Homeric poems. 

Onslow, Arthur (1691-1768), son of a com- 
missioner of Excise, Avas trained a barrister, 
entered parliament in 1720, and for thirty-three 
years was a dignified and blameless Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

Oosterzee, Jan Jakob van (1817-82), Dutch 
theologian, in 1862 became professor at Utrecht, 
and leader of the E vangelical school . [ Oasfter-zay . ] 

Opie, John, R.A., was born, a carpenter's 
son, near St Agnes, Truro, in May 1761. His 
attempts at portrait-painting interested Dr Wol- 
cot (‘Peter Pindar’), by Avhom in 1780 he Avas 
taken to London to become the ‘ Cornish Wonder.’ 
The ebb in the tide of good-fortune only brought 
out Opie’s manly independence, and he tried ‘high 
art,’ large historical or scriptural subjects. Healso 
painted works in illustration of Boydell’s Shake- 
speare, Bowyer’s English History, Macklin’s Poeta 
and Biblical Gallery, &c. His * Murder of James I. 
of Scotland,' ‘The Slaughter of Rizzio,’ ‘Jephtha’s 
Vow,’ ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ ‘ Arthur and 
Hubert,’ * Belisarius,’ and ‘Juliet in the Garden* 
are his most noted Avorks. Successively A.R.A. 
and R.A., he Avrote a Life of Reynolds and a dis- 
course on Art, and lectured on Art at the Royal 
Institution. He obtained a divorce from his first 
wife ; his second Avife Avas the novelist. He died 
April 9, 1807. See a book by Miss Earland (1912). 
Amelia Opie, the daughter of a Norwich physi- 
cian, Dr Alderson, Avas born 12th November 17691 
and Avliile very young Avrote songs aud tragedies, 
She Avas married to Opie in 1798. In 1801 her 
first novel, Father and Daughter , appeared; next\ 
year a volume of poems. Adeline Mowbray and 
Simple Tales Avere her next Avorks. On her hus- 
band’s death she published his lectures, with a 
memoir. She Avrote also Temper , Tales of Real 
Life , Valentine's Eve, Tales of the Heart , and Made- 
line. Mrs Opie became a Quaker in 1825, and 
afterwards published Illustrations in Lying , De- 
traction Displayed , and articles in periodicals, 
but no more novels. She died 2d December 1858. 
See Memoirs by Miss BrightAvell (1854), and Lady 
Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1888). 

Opitz, Martin, German poet, bom on 28d De- 
cember 1597, at Bunzlau in Silesia. He earned 
an inflated reputation by toadying to the German 
princes. In 1620 he fled to Holland to esoape 
Avar and the plague ; but of the plague he died 
in Danzig, 20th August 1689. His poems have 
no imagination and little feeling, and are cold, 
formal, didactic, pedantic. His works include 
translations from classic authors (Sophocles ana 
Seneoe), the Dutohmen Helnsiu* and Grotlus, ana 
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from the Bible. See books by Palm (1862), 
Borinski (1883), and Berghoffer (188S). 

Oppert, Julius, orientalist, was born of Jewish 
parents at Hamburg, 9tli July 1825, studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, settled in France in 1S47, 
in 1857 became professor of Sanskrit, and wrote 
on Assyria, Babylon, and cuneiform inscriptions. 
He died in August 1905. 

Orange, Princes of. See William III., Wil- 
liam the Silent. 


Orcagna (c. 1316-GS), a nickname, corrupted 
from Arcagnuolo , ‘Archangel,’ of Andrea di 
Cione, who, the son of a Florentine silversmith, 
distinguished himself as sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, and poet. The tabernacle in Or San Michele 
at Florence is a triumph in sculpture. His 
greatest paintings are frescoes and an altarpiece 
in Santa Maria Novella, and a ‘ Coronation of the 
Virgin’ in the National Gallery. [Or-kan'ya.) 

Orchardson, Sir William Quiller (knighted 
1907), born in 1831 in Edinburgh, came to London 
in 1862, and was elected A.R.A. in 1S68, R.A. in 
1877. Among his works are ‘The Challenge* 
(1865), ‘The Duke's Antechamber’ (1869), ‘The 
Protector ’ (1871), ‘ The Bill of Sale ’ (1875), ‘ Queen 
of the Swords’ (1877), ‘Hard Hit’ (1879), ‘On 
board H.M.S. Bellerophon ’ (1880), ‘ Mariage de 
Convenance’ (1884), ‘After’ (1886), ‘Salon of 
Madame Recainier’ (1885), ‘The First Cloud* 
0887), ‘Her Mother’s Voice ’ (18S8), ‘The Young 
Duke (1889), and ‘ Reflections ’ (1896). He died 
14th April 1910. See Life by his daughter, Mrs 
Gray (1930). 

Orderi'cus Vita'lis '(1075-1143), medieval his- 
torian, born, the son of a French priest and an 
Englishwoman, at Atcham, near Shrewsbury, and 
educated in the Norman abbey of St Evroul, where 
he spent his life, although he visited England to 
collect materials for his Historia Ecclesiastica 
(1123-41), a history mainly of Normandy and 
England— -a singular mixture of important history 
and trivial gossip. The first edition was by 
Duchesne (1619) ; the best is by Le Prevost for the 
French Historical Society (1S3S-55). It was trans- 
lated by T. Forester ( 1 853-56). See Dean Church’s 
St Anselm (1870) and Freeman’s Norman Conquest . 

O’Reilly, John Boyle (1844-90), the son of a 
schoolmaster near Drogheda, was bred a com- 
positor, but becoming a hussar in 1863, was in 
1866 sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude for 
spreading Fenianism in the army. He escaped 
in 1867 from Western Australia, and settled as 
a journalist in Boston, U.S., where he became 
known as an author of songs, novels. [O'RU'ev.] 

O’Rell, Max. See Blouet. 

Orellana, Francisco de (c. 1500-49), went with 
Pizarro to Peru and, crossing the Andes, des- 
cended the Ama zon to its mouth (1541). 


Orelli, Kaspar von (1787-1849), scholar, bom 
and died at Zurich. In 1807 he became a Reformed 
preacher at Bergamo. He edited Horace (1837- 
38). Tacitus (1846-47), and Cicero (1826-31). 


Orelli, Konrad von (1846-1912), Swiss theo- 
logian, was born at Zurich. In 1869 he became 
preacher at Zurich, professor extra-ordinary of 
Theology at Basel in 1873, professor in 1881. 

Orfila, Mathieu Joseph Bonaventure, founder 
of toxicology, born at Mah6n in Minorca, 24th 
April 1787, studied at Valencia, Barcelona, and 
Paris. In 1811 he lectured on chemistry, botany, 
and anatomy. In 1813 appeared his celebrated 
Traitt de Toxicologie G&nerale. In 1819 he became 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and in 1823 
of Chemistry. He died 12th March 1853. Other 


works were on medical chemistry (1817) and 

forensic medicine (1825). [Or'fee-la.) 

Orford. See Walpole. 


on 


Oriani, Alfredo (1S52-1909), wrote Italian 
social novels. 


Oribasius (326-403 a.d.), Greek medical author, 
and physician to Julian the Apostate, was born 
at Pergamus or Sardis. 

Origen, the most learned and original of the 
early church fathers, was born, probably at Alex- 
andria, in 185, and was the son of the Christian 
martyr Leonidas. He studied in the catechetical 
school ot Clement, and soon acted as master. He 
made a thorough study of Plato, the later Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, under 
the rseoplatonist Ammonius Saccas. At Alex- 
andria he taught for twenty-eight years (204-232), 
composed the chief of his dogmatic treatises, ana 
commenced his great works of textual and exe- 
getical criticism. During his visit to Palestine 
in 216 the bishops of Jerusalem and Ciesarea 
employed him to lecture in the churches, and 
in 230 they consecrated him presbyter without 
referring to his own bishop. An Alexandrian 
synod deprived him of the office of presbyter. 
The churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Achaea declined to concur in this sentence ; and 
Origen, settling at Ciesarea in Palestine, founded 
a school of literature, philosophy, and theology. 
In the last twenty years of his life he made many 
journeys. In the Decian persecution at Tyre lie 
wascruelly tortured, and there he died in 254. His 
exegetical writings extended over nearly the whole 
of the Old and New Testaments, and included 
Scholia, Homilies, and Con.mentaries. Of the 
Homilies only a small part has been preserved in 
the original, much, however, in the Latin trans- 
lations by Rufinus and Jerome ; but the trans- 
lators tampered with them. Of the Commentaries 
a number of books on Matthew and John are 
extant in Greek. His gigantic Ilexapla, the founda- 
tion of the textual criticism of the Scriptures, is 
mostly lost. His Eight Books against Celsus, pre- 
served entire in Greek, constitute the greatest 
of early Christian apologies. The speculative 
theology of the Peri Archon is extant mostly in 
the garbled translation of Rufinus. Two books 
on The Resurrection and ten books of Stromata 
are lost. The eclectic philosophy of Origen 
bears a Neoplatonist and Stoical stamp. The 
idea of the proceeding of all spirits from God, 
their fall, redemption, and return to God, is the 
key to the development of the world, at the 
centre of which is the incarnation of the Logos. 
All scripture admits of a threefold interpretation 
—literal, psychical or ethical, and pneumatic or 
allegorical. There are editions of his works by 
Kotschau, &c. (1899 et seq.), by De la Rue (1733- 
1759). See Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, Farrar’s 
Lives of the Fathers (1889); German works on 
Origen by Thomasius (1837) and Redepenning 
(1846) ; French by Joly (1860), Freppel (1868), 
Denis (18S4), de Faye (3 vols. 1923-28), Cadion 
(1932) ; English by J. Patrick (1892) and Fair- 
weather (1901). 

Orkhan, Turkish sultan (1326-59), son of Oth- 
man, took Brusa in his father’s time, and after- 
wards reduced Nicaea and Mysia. He organised 
the state and founded the Janizaries. 

Orleans (Eng. Orleans), a ducal title thrice con- 
ferred by French kings on brothers— in 1392 by 
Charle?VI., in 1626 by Louis XI1L, and in 1660 
by Louis XIV. on Philippe (1640-1701). His 
son was the regent, Philippe (1674-1723), and 
his great-grandson was ‘figaiite’ (see below). 
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figalit6’s son was King Louis Philippe (q.v.). 

His eldest son (1810-42) took the title, but it 
was not borne by that duke’s son, the Comte de 
Paris, who settled in England, in 1883 became 
head of the Bourbon house of France, and died 
in 1894. His son (see below) resumed the old 
ducal title. (Louis Philippe's younger sons were 
the Dukes of Auinale, Nemours, Montpensier, 
and the Prince de Joinville.) 

Charles, Duke ofOrleans (1391-1465), married 
in 1406 his cousin Isabella, widow of Richard 
II. of England. In alliance with the infamous 
Bernard d’Armagnac, he did his best to avenge 
on the Duke of Burgundy his father’s murder. 

He commanded at Agincourt (October 1415), 
and was taken prisoner and carried to England, 
where he spent over a quarter of a century, 
composing ballades, rondels, <fcc., in French and 
English, conventional, musical, and graceful. He 
was ransomed in 1440, and during the last third 
of his life he maintained a kind of literary court 
at Blois. His son became Louis XII. See his 
English Poems , ed. Steele (E.E.T.S. 1941), and 
B. L. Stevenson, in Familiar Studies (1882). 

Jean Baptiste Gaston, Duke of Orleans 
(1608-60), third son of Henry IV., troubled 
France with bloody but fruitless intrigues against 
Richelieu. He was lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom during the minority of Louis XIV., 
was at the head of the Fronde, but soon made 
terms with Mazarin. See his Memoires (1683). 

Philippe, Duke of Orleans, regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV., son of the 
first Duke Philippe, and grandson of Louis 
XIII., was born 2d August 1674. He possessed 
excellent talents, but was early demoralised. 
The king compelled him to marry his daughter 
by Madame de Montespan. The young prince 
showed courage at Steenkirk and Neerwinden, 
and commanded with success in Italy and Spain. 

For some years he lived in exile from the court, 
spending his time by turns in profligacy, the fine 
arts, and chemistry. Louis XIV. at his death ap- 
pointed (1715) the Duke of Orleans sole regent. 

He was popular, but his adoption of Law’s 
schemes led to disaster. His alliance with 
England and Holland (1717) was joined by the 
emperor, and overthrew Alberoni. He expelled 
the Pretender from France, debarred the parlia- 
ment of Paris from meddling with political affairs, 
and to appease the Jesuits sacrificed the Jan- 
senists. Enfeebled by his debaucheries, he died 
2d Dec. 1723. See works by Piossens (1749), Cape- 
flgue (1838), Leclerq (1921), Saint- Andr6 (1928). 

Louis-Philippe Joseph, the famous figalitt, was 
born April 13, 1747, and succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death in 17S5. He early fell into de- 
bauchery, and was looked upon coldly at court, 
especially after the accession of Louis XVI. 
(1774). He visited London frequently, became an 
intimate friend of the Princo of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., infected young France with Anglo- 
mania in the form of horse-racing and hard drink- 
ing, and made himself popular by profuse charity. 

In 1787 he showed his liberalism boldly against 
the king, and was sent by a lettre-de-cachet to his 
ch&teau of Villers-Cotterets. As the States-general 
drew near he lavished his wealth in disseminating 
throughout France books and papers by Sievfcs 
and other liberals. In 1788 he promulgated his 
Deliberations, written by Laclos, to tlie effect 
that the (ters Hat was the nation, and jji June 
1789 he led the forty-seven nobles who seceded 
from their own order to join it. He dreamed 
of becoming constitutional king of France, or 
at least regent. He gradually lost influence, 


felt hopeless of the Revolution, and thought of 
going to America. In 1792, all hereditary titles 
being swept away, he adopted the name of 
Philippe Egalite, was twentieth deputy for Paris 
to the Convention, and voted for the death of 
the king. His eldest son, afterwards King Louis- 
Philippe, rode with Dumouriez, his commander, 
into the Austrian camp. iSgalitA was at once 
arrested, with all the Bourbons still in France, 
and, after six months’ durance, was found guilty 
of conspiracy and guillotined, 6th November 1793. 
See works by Baschet, by Tournois (1840-43), by 
Britsch (1926), and Mrs Elliot’s Journal (1859). 

Louis Philippe Robert (1869-1926), eldest 
son of the Comte de Paris, went to France in 
1890, and was imprisoned for contravening the 
law banishing the heirs of families that have 
reigned— Jean, Duo de Guise (1874-1940), his 
brother-in-law. son of the Due de Chartres, suc- 
ceeded as head of the house. — Prince Henri of 
Orleans (1867-1901), traveller (his Tonkin and 
Siam was translated 1893), who fought a duel with 
the Count of Turin in 1897, was Jean’s brother. 

Orloff, a Russian family that rose to eminence, 
when one of its members, Gregory (1784-83), 
succeeded Poniatowski as the favourite of 
Catharine II. It was he who planned the murder 
of Peter III., and his brother Alexis (1737-1808) 
who committed the deed (1762). The legitimate 
line of Orloff became extinct ; but Feodor, a 
brother of Gregory and Alexis, left four illegi- 
timate sons, one of whom, Alexis (1786-1861), 
signalised himself during the French wars and 
in Turkey, represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832, in 1844 was at the head of 
the secret police, stood high in favour with the 
Emperor Nicholas, in 1856 was Russian repre- 
sentative at the congress of Paris, and was made 
president of the grand council of the empire. 

Orm, or Ormin, versifier and spelling-reformer, 
born probably in Lincolnshire, was an Augus- 
tinian monk about 1200 a.d., author of the 
| Ormulum ’ named after him, a series of homilies 
in verse on the gospel history, first printed by 
White in 1852 (new ed. by Holt, 1878). 

Ormerod, Eleanor A. (1828-1901), LL.D. 
(Edin. 1900), entomologist, daughter of George 
Ormerod (1785-1873), the historian of Cheshire, 
in 1882-92 was consulting entomologist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Her Manual of It\ju- 
rious Insects (1881), Guide to Methods of Insect Lyfc 
(1884), and Agricultural Entomology (2d ed. 1892) 
are well known. See her Autobiography (1904). 

Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of, of the 
ancient Anglo-Irish family of Butler, was born in 
London in 1610, and in 1632 succeeded to the 
earldom and estates of Ormonde. During the 
Strafford administration he greatly distinguished 
himself, and in the rebellion of 1640 was appointed 
to the chief command of the army ; but when, 
in 1643, he concluded an armistice, his policy 
was condemned by both great parties. In the 
last crisis of the king's fortunes he retired to 
France, returned again to Ireland with the all but 
desperate design of restoring the royal authority, 
but after a gallant struggle was compelled (1650) 
to return to France. At the Restoration he was 
rewarded by the ducal title of Ormonde. He 
twice again returned to the government of 
Ireland. In 1679 an attempt was made on hiB 
life by the notorious Colonel Blood, supposed to 
have been instigated by the Duke of Buckingham. 
He escaped uninjured, and lived until 1688. See 
Lives by Carte (1786) and Lady Buntholere(1912). 
—James Butler, second Duke of Ormonde! and 
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grandson of the foregoing, was born in Dublin in 
1665. As Earl of Ossory he served in the armv 
against Monmouth. After his accession to the 
dukedom in 1688, he took his share in the Revolu- 
tion conflict. He headed William’s life-guards 
at the battle of the Boyne. In 1702 he 
commanded the troops in Rooke’s expedition 
against Cadiz; in 1703 he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1711 commander-in- 
chief against France and Spain. Under George I. 
he fell into disgrace, and was impeached in *1715 
of high-treason, his estates being attainted ; he 
retired to France, spent years in the intrigues of 
the Pretender, and died abroad in 1746. Letters 
written by him in organising the attempt by 
Spain to invade England and Scotland in 1719 
were in 1890 brought to light, and in 1S96 pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society. 


Orosius, Paulus, a Spanish presbyter and his- 
* torian, visited Augustine in 415, and went to study 
under Jerome at Bethlehem. His uncritical com- 
pilation, Historiarum a dversus Paganos Libri vii. 
(ed. by Zangemeister.Vien.1882), from the Creation 
to 417 a.d., a favourite text-book during the 
Middle Ages, was translated into English by King 
Alfred (ed. Sweet, 1883). 

O’Rourke, Sir Brtan-na-Murtha, Irish chief- 
tain in Galway, Sligo, and the west of Ulster, 
was in frequent collision with the English autho- 
rities, sheltered the Spaniards of the Armada 
wrecked on Irish coasts, and in 1591 went to 
Scotland to seek support from Janies VI., who 
handed him over to the English. He was tried 
and executed at Tyburn in 1591. 


Orpen, Sir William (1878-1931), born at Still- 
organ, County Dublin, studied at the Metro- 
politan School of Art in Dublin, and the Slade 
School. A.R.A. in 1910, R.A. in 1919, he painted 
many fine portraits. 

Orrery. See Boyle (Charles). 

Orsinl, Felice, conspirator, born in December 
1819, at Meldola, in the States of the Church, of 
an ancient and distinguished family, was, as the 
son of a conspirator, early initiated into secret 
societies, and in 184-i was sentenced at Rome to 
the galleys, amnestied, and again imprisoned for 
political plots. In 1848 he was elected to the 
Roman Constituent Assembly. He took part in 
the defence of Rome and Venice, agitated in 
Genoa and Modena, and in 1853 was shipped by 
the Sardinian government to England, where he 
formed close relations with Mazzini. Next year 
he was at Parma, Milan, Trieste, Vienna, until 
arrested and confined at Mantua. In 1856 he 
escaped to England, where he supported himself 
by public lecturing, and wrote Austrian Dungeons 
in Italy (1856). In 1857 he went to Paris to 
assassinate Napoleon III. as an obstacle to 
revolution in Italy. Orsini and three others threw 
three bombs under Napoleon’s carriage (14th 
January 1858); 10 persons were killed, 156 
wounded, but Napoleon and the empress re- 
mained unhurt. Orsini and another were guillo- 
tined 13th March. See his Memoirs , written by 
himself (Eng. trans. 1857), his Letters (1861), and 
a work by Montazio (1862). [ Or-see'nee .] 

Ortelius, the Latinised name of the geographer 
Abraham Ortel, born of German parents in 1527, 
at Antwerp, where he died in 1598. His Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum (1570) was the first great atlas. 


Orton, Arthur. See Tichborne. 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield (1857-1935), born at 
Fairfield, Conn., studied at Princeton, was assis- 
tant professor there 1881-90, professor of Zoology 


at Columbia University 1891-1910, and thereafter 
research professor. His work especially on fossil 
vertebrates is important, and as director ho made 
the American Museum of Natural History famous 
He wrote also on evolution, education, a Life of 
Cope, &c. 

Osborn, Sherard, born at Madras, 25tli April 
1822, entered the navy in 1837. He took part in 
the Chinese war of 1841-42, commanded vessels 
m two expeditions (1849 and 1852-55) in search 
of Sir John Franklin, was head of the British 
squadron in the Sea of Azov during the Crimean 
war, and took a leading share in the Chinese 
war of 1S57-59. He helped to lay a cable between 
Great Britain and Australia, was made rear- 
admiral in 1873, and helped to tit out the Arctic 
expedition of Nares and Markham (1875). He 
died 6th May 1875. He published his Arctic 
Journal (1S52), Journals of M'Clure (1856), and 
Fate of Sir John Franklin (1860). 

4 Osborne. See Leeds, Bernal O., Temple. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (1868-1947), step-son and col- 
laborator of R. L. Stevenson (q.v.), born in San 
Francisco, was U.S. vice-consul in Samoa, and 
wrote Love the Fiddler . stories, and dramas. 

Oscar II. (1S29-1907), king of Sweden (1872— 
1907), and of Norway (1872-1905), a great-grandson 
of Charles XIV. (q.v.), translated Faust , wrote a 
Life of Charles XII. and poems. 

O’Shaughnessy, Arthur (1844-81), born in 
London, in 1S61 entered the British Museum 
(the natural history department in 1863), and 
wrote Epic of JVomen (1870), Lays of France (1372), 
Music and Moonlight (1874), and Songs of a Worker 
(1881) — diffuse, but revealing a mastery of lyrical 
forms. See Life by Louise C. Moulton (1894). 

Osiander, Andreas (1498-1552), a preacher at 
Nurnberg (1522), persuaded that city to declare 
for Luther. Deprived for refusing to agree to the 
Augsburg Interim (1548), he was made professor 
of Theology at Konigsberg, but soon became en- 
tangled in bitter theological strife, disputing the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness in favour of 
an infusion doctrine. See Lives by Wilken (1844), 
Moller (1870), and Hase (1879). 

Osman. See Othman. 

Osman Digna (1830-1926), born (George Nisbet) 
at Rouen, a slave-dealer and from 1881 a Mahdisfc 
leader on the Red Sea coast and the Abyssinian 
frontier, was defeated and taken at Tokar (1900). 
See Life by H. C. Jackson (1926). 

Osman Pasha (1837-1900), Turkish general, 
born at Amasia or at Tokat, held Plevna against 
the Russians in 1877. See work by Levaux (1891). 

Osmund, St, coming from Normandy with tin 
Conqueror, became chancellor (1072) and Bishoii 
of Salisbury (1078). He established the ‘Use of 
Sarum,’ and died in 1099. 

Ossian, heroic poet of the Gael, and son of the 
3d-century hero Fingal or Fionn MacCumhail. 
His poems James Macpherson (q.v.) professed to 
have collected and translated. See Ossian, with 
introduction by W. Sharp (1897). 

Os'soli. See Fuller (Sarah Margaret). 

Ostade, Adri aan van (1610-85), a prolific Dutch 
painter and engraver. Dancing- greens, farm- 
yards, and beer-shops are favourite subjects. — 
Isaak (1621-49), his brother, excelled in landscape. 

[ 0 s -tali' deh .] 

OsthofF, Hermann (1847-1909), philologist, born 
in Westphalia, was professor at Heidelberg, and 
one of the leaders of the New Grammarians. 

Ostrovsky, Alexander (1823-85), Russian 
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dramatist, bom at Moscow. His best known 
play is The Storm (1860). 

Ostwald, Wilhelm (1853-1032), a great physi- 

b ? rn afc R, S a » was professor at Leipzig 
1887-1906, and was awarded a Nobel prize, 1909. 

Oswald St (c. C05-042), son of Ethelfrithof Ber- 
nicia, fought his way to the Northumbrian crown 
by the defeat (035) of Caedwalla the Welsh king 
He had been converted to Christianity at Iona 
and estabiished Christianity in Northumbria with 
St Aidan s help. He fell in battle with Penda. 

w P? we J , » Wuliam Cotton (1818-93), * the 
Nimrod of South Africa/ was bom at Leyton- 
stone in Essex, was in the East India CoraDanv’s 

heallh 6 on Madr f S ’, went in 1848 ^ AfricXYis 

1851 1 did «nto^? d Wlt • Livingstone in 1849 and 
travail f « sp . ec,al . service in the Crimea, and 

W? E. Oswelf menCa - See Life (1900) b - v son, 

OUo.nmf?Tn^ anL t 1259 ' 1828 ). founderof the 
uuoman (Turkish) power, was born in Bithvnia. 

and, on the overthrow of the Seljuk sultanate of 
Icomuin in 1299 by the Mongols, gradually sub- 
dued great part of Asia Minor. From his name 
are derived the terms Ottoman and Osmanli. 

Othman, third khalif, was Mohammed’s sec- 
retary and son-in-law, and was chosen in 644. 
His weak government raised complaints and in- 
surrections on all sides. But Persia was finally 
subdued, and Herat, Merv, and Balkh captured. 
He was besieged in Medina, and murdered (656). 

Otho, Marcus Salvius, born in 32 a.d., joined 
Galba in his revolt against Nero (68), but, not 
being proclaimed Galba’s successor, rose against 
the new emperor, who was slain. Otho was recog- 
nised as emperor everywhere save in Germany, 
whence Vitellius inarched on Italy, and com- 
pletely defeated Otho’s forces. Next day Otho, 
who had worn the purple only three mouths, 
stabbed himself (16th April 69). 

Otis, James, born at West Barnstable, Mass., 
5th February 1725, became a leader of the Boston 
bar. He was advocate-general in 1760, when the 
revenue officers demanded his assistance in ob- 
taining from the superior court general search- 
warrants allowing them to enter any man’s house 
in quest of smuggled goods. Otis refused, re- 
signed, and appeared in defence of popular rights. 
In 1761, elected to the Massachusetts assembly, 
he was prominent in resistance to the revenue 
acts. In 1769 he was savagely beaten by revenue 
officers and others, and lost his reason. On 23d 
May 1783 he was killed by lightning. His fame 
chiefly rests on The Rights of the Colonies Asserted 
(1764). See Life by W. Tudor (1823). 

Otto I. (912-973 ; emperor 972), son of Henry I,, 
in 936 crowned king of the Germans, subdued 
many turbulent tribes, maintained almost 
supreme power in Italy, and established Chris- 
tianity in Scandinavian and Slavonic lands. 

Otto, Nikolaus (1832-91), born near Schlan- 
genbad, invented a four-stroke gas-engine. 

Otway, Thomas, dramatist, was bom atTrotton 
in Sussex, March 8, 1652, and from Winchester 
passed in 1669 to Christ Church College. Oxford. 
He quitted the university without a degree in 
1672, failed utterly as an actor, but made a 
fair hit with his tragedy Alcibiades (1675). In 
it beautiful Mrs Barry made her first appear- 
ance, and with her Otway quickly fell in love. 
In 1676 Betterton accepted his Don Carlos, a 
good tragedy in rhyme. In 1677 Otway trans- 
lated Racine’s Titus and Berenice, as well as 
Moli&re's Cheats of Scapin. The intrigue between 
Rochester and Mrs Barry drove him a-soldiering 
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to Flanders 1678-79 ; in the May of the former 
year appeared his diverting but grossly indent 

in F^hio n.TTie year lego 

Vfnr^ tragedies, The Orphan and 
Manus, and his one important poem, The Poet's 

ZZl la l nt S f Mus *: Wn belongs the 

( 16821 & or a Plot Covered 

Fmm +Jf-j V b l e n f sfcer P iece of tragic passion. 
From this time he sinks out of sight, drowned in 

and , miser y- He reappears again 
m 1684 with The Atheist , a feeble comedy, and in 

J® bru *? 85 with Windsor Castle, a poem ad- 

new kin 2’ James II. He wore out 
his wasted life in abject misery in a sponging- 

Aniff *21“ ° r n Tower Hill » and the ™ he died 
April 14, 1685. In 1719 a badly edited tragedy, 

rxendship, was published as his. The 
best edition of his works is by Ghosh (1932). See 
R. G. Ham s Otway and Lee (1931). 

Oudinot, Charles Nicolas (1767-18471 born 
at Bar-le-Duc, served in the revolutionary wars. 
In 1805 he obtained the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour and the command of ten reserve bat- 
talions, the ‘ grenadiers Oudinot.’ He fought at 
Austerlitz and Jena, gained the battle of Ostro- 
lenka (1807), and helped at Friedland. Conspicu- 
ous in the Austrian campaign of 1809, he was 
created Marshal of France and Duke of Reggio. 

, 1 , 810 1 he was charged with the occupation of 
Holland, and took part in the Russian campaign 
and in the battles of 1813 with Russians and 
Austrians. He was one of the last to abandou 
Napoleon. At the second restoration he became 
a minister of state, commander-in-chief of the 
rjyj 1 national guards, peer of France, &c. In 
1823 he commanded in Spain. See Lives by 
Nollet (1850) and Stiegler (1894), and Memoirs of 
Marshal Oudinot (trans. 1896).— His son, Charles 
Nicolas-Victor Oudinot, Duke of Reggio ( 1791 - 
1863), fought in Algeria, and commanded the 
expedition to Rome in 1849. [Oo-dwio'.J 

Ouida, the pseudonym of Louise Ram£ or db 
la Ram£& (1839-1908). Born at Bury St Edmunds, 
she lived long in London, from 1874 made her 
home in Italy, and died in poverty at Lucca. 
She wrote Strathmore (1865), Under Two Flags 
(the best, 1868), and many other novels. See 
Lives by Elizabeth Lee (1914), Y. ffrench (1938). 

Ouless, Walter William, portrait-painter, 
born 21st September 1848 at St Helier, Jersey, 
first exhibited at the Academy in 1868, and 
became A.R.A. 1877, R.A. 1881. Of his portraits, 
those of Darwin, Gladstone, Bright, Lord Roberts. 
Newman, and Manning are well known. He died 
on Christmas Day 1933. 

Ouseley, Sir Frederick Arthur Gorb, must* 
cian, born 12th August 1825, son of Sir Gore 
Ouseley (1770-1844), diplomatist, orientalist, and 
first baronet. He graduated at Christ Church 
and took orders. In 1855 he became professor 
of Music at Oxford, and in 1856 vicar of St 
Michael’s, Teubury. He was LL.D., canon of 
Hereford, &c. His edition of Neumann’s History 
of Music and his treatises on harmony are 
standard works. His oratorios St Polycarp and 
Hagar are too severe to be popular. He com- 
posed much church music, overtures, glees, and 
quartets ; and died 6th April 1889. See Life by 
F. W. Joyce (1896). — Sjr William Ousklby 
(1767-1842), the first Sir Gore's brother, was also 
an orientalist; and his son, Sir William Gore 
Ouseley (1797-1866), was a diplomatist. 

Outram, Sir James, the 'Bayard of IncU**' 
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was born 29tli January 1803, at Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, the residence of his father, Beniamin 
Putram (1704-1805), engineer, and was educated 
m Aberdeen In 1819 he joined the Bombay 
native mlantry, organised a corps of wild Bhtls 
(1825-35), and was political agent in Guirat 
(1835-38). In 1839 he attended Sir John Keane 
as aide-de-camp into Afghanistan, and did good 
service; and his eight days’ ride of 355 miles 
from Kelat through the Bolan Pass to the sea 
/s famous. Political agent in Sind (1840), he 
derended the Residency at Hyderabad against 
8000 . Beluchis (1843), and opposed Sir Charles 
Napiers aggressive policy towards the Amir. 
He was afterwards Resident at Satara and Baroda, 

r\ n ^iu in < ? n N |e . ® v © of the annexation of 
Oudh, was made Resident at Lucknow. In 1857 
he commanded the brief and brilliant Persian 
expedition, and he returned to India a G C B 
when the Mutiny was raging. Lord Canning 
tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, but he 
chivalrously waived the honour in favour of 
his old lieutenant, Havelock, and accompanied 

a f u a vo ^ un ^ eer and as chief-commissioner 
ot Oudh. Lucknow was relieved, and Outram 
took command, only to be in turn himself 
besieged. He held the Alum-bagh against 
overwhelming odds, until Sir Colin Campbell 
relieved him ; and his skilful movement up the 
Gumti led to a complete victory. For his ser- 
vices he was in 1858 made lieutenant-general, 
thanked by parliament, and created a baronet. 
He took his seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return 

of Sf!? ?P enfc a w >nter in Egypt, died 

at Pau, 11th March 1863, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See Lives by Goldsmid (18S0) 
and Trotter (1903).— George Ootram (1805-56), 
editor of the Glasgow Herald and author of Lyrics, 
Legal and Miscellaneous, was his cousin, the son of 
Joseph Outram, manager of the Clyde ironworks. 


Overbeck, Johann Friedrich, painter, born 
at LUbeck, 4th July 1789, studied art at Vienna 
(1806-10), and settled in Rome, where he allied 
himself with the like-minded Cornelius, Scliadow, 
Sclinorr, and Veit, who, from the stress they laid 
on religion and moral significance, were scoffed 
at as Church-Romanticists, Pre-Raphaelites, &c. 
A Madonna (1811) brought Overbeck into notice ; 
and Bartholdy, the Prussian consul, employed 
him to adorn his house with Scripture subjects. 
He next painted in fresco, in the villa of the 
Marchese Massimo, five compositions from Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. In 1813 he became a Roman 
Catholic. His oil-pictures are inferior to his 
frescoes. Among his famous pictures are a fresco 
at Assisi, ‘The Vision of St Francis;* ‘Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem * (Liibeck) ; ‘ Christ’s Agony 
in the Garden* (Hamburg); ‘Lo Sposalizio’ 
(Berlin) ; ‘The Triumph of Religion in the Arts’ 
(Frankfort); the ‘Incredulity of St Thomas’ 
(London). Overbeck died 12th November 1869. 
See Life by Atkinson (1882). 


Overbury, Sir Thomas, was born in 1581, at 
Compton-Scorpion, Warwickshire. After three 
years at Oxford (1595-98), he studied at the Middle 
Temple, then travelled on the Continent. In 
1601 at Edinburgh he met Robert Carr, after- 
wards minion of James I., who in 1611 made him 
Viscount Rochester. The two became insepar- 
able friends, and Overbury was, through Carr’s 
influence, knighted in 1608. Meanwhile, in 1606, 
the lovely but profligate Frances Howard (1592- 
16S2) had married the third Earl of Essex, and 


had intrigued with more than one lover Carr 

the most favoured. Overbury had uiaved ,'auder • 
but when Carr proposed to get Lady Essex 
divorced, and marry her, lie declared she might 
do for a mistress but not for a wife I adv 
Essex oflered Sir Davy Wood £1000 to assas^ 
sinate him. On 26th April 1613 Overbury, on a 
trivial and illegal pretext— his refusal to <-o on 
an embassy— was thrown into the Tower, where 
on 15th September he was poisoned. Three 
months later Carr (now Earl of Somerset) and 
ms paramour were married. But in 1615 an 
inquiry was instituted, and four of the humbler 
instruments were hanged. In May 1616 the 
countess pleaded guilty, and the earl was found 
guilty ; but by a stretch of the royal prerogative 

fivfny Jiff 1 ® l >an,one(1 * 111 1022 they were released 
bom the lower ; and Somerset survived till 1645 . 
His works, posthumous and partly spurious 
include The Wife (1614), a didactic poem Char, 
acters (1614; partly his); and Crumms fal’n from 
King James’s Table (1715 ; doubtful). Rin.bault 
collected them in 1856. See Amos’s The Great 
Oyer of Poisoning (1846); Whibley’s Essays in 
Biography (1913) ; Parry’s Overbury Mystery (1925). 

Overstone, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron, econo- 
mist and financier, was born in London, 25th 
September 1796, only son of Mr Lewis Loyd, 
banker. On leaving Cambridge Loyd entered 
his fathers banking-house, afterwards merged 
in the London and Westminster Bank. In 1819- 
26 he was Whig member for Hythe, and in 1850 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Overstone. 
His famous tracts on the management of the 
Bank of England and the currency were pub- 
lished in 1837-57. He died 17th November 1883, 
leaving a fortune of over £2,000,000. 


Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso), born 20th March 
43 b.c., at Sulmo (Solmona), in the Abrnzzi, son 
of a well-to-do rques, and was trained for the bar ; 
but in spite of extraordinary forensic aptitude, 
he gave his whole energies to poetry, and visited 
Athens. He was thrice married ; and his life at 
his country-seat, among congenial friends, was 
an enviable one. His first literary success was his 
tragedy Medea. Then came his Fpistoheov Heroides t 
imaginary love-letters from ladies of the heroic 
foretime to their lords; but his Amoves occupied 
the sphere he has made peculiarly his own. His 
Medicamina Faciei (a practical poem on artificial 
aids to personal beauty) seems to have been 
preliminary to his true master- work, the Ars 
Amandi , or Ars Amatoria, in three books, which 
appeared about 1 b.c., followed by a subsidiary 
book entitled Remedia Amoris — the former teach- 
ing how to win and preserve the love of woman. 
His second period of poetic activity opens with 
the Metamorphoses, in fifteen books, and with the 
Fasti, designed to be in twelve, of which six only 
were completed. The Metamorphoses, according 
to Bernhardy, surpasses all that antiquity has to 
show in brilliant and felicitous metrical narra- 
tion. The Fasti forms in elegiac distichs a 
poetic commentary on the calendar, seeks to 
ennoble the policy of Augustus, and revivify for. 
gotten religious ceremonials. Midway in its com- 
position he was banished (8 a.d.). Posterity has 
failed to fathom the true ground of Ovid’s banish- 
ment ; but nothing could move Augustus to a 
reprieve of the sentence ; so in 9 a.d. he left 
Rome, as ‘relegatus, non exul,’ for Tomi, on the 
Euxine (close to the present Constanta). There 
he languished out the last years of his life, and 
died in 17 a.d. This, his third period, produces 
but minor notes of melancholy. On his way 
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from Rome he began the elegies which he pub* 
lislied in five books, the Tristia. Similar in tone 
and theme are tlie four books of the Epistolce ex 
Ponto. His Ibis, written in imitation of Calli- 
machus, and his Halieutica, a poem extant only 
in fragments, complete the list of his remains. 
In mastery of metrical form and in creative 
fecundity Ovid outsoars all the poets of the 
Augustan cycle. He is the most voluminous of 
Latin poets, and in this characteristic may be 
found the cause of his chief defects — his self- 
repetition, his too frequent echoings of former 
felicities, the monotony of his cadences, par- 
ticularly in the elegiac distich. There are old 
translations of the Metamorphoses by Golding 
1565), Sandys (1632), Garth ; and one by King 
1871). Editions of the text are by Merkel (1858), 
Riese (1872-74), Magnus (1914); of the Her - 
oides, by A. Palmer (1899), Ibis, by Robinson 
Ellis (1882), and Tristia, by S. G. Owen (1890). 
See the monograph by Zingerle (1869-71), and 
books by A. Church (1876), Rand (1926). 

Oviedo y Valdds, Gonzalo Hernandez de 
(1478-1557), born at Madrid, was sent to St 
Domingo in 1514 as inspector-general of gold- 
mines, and, as historiographer of the Indies, 
wrote after his return a history thereof (1526; 
trans. by Eden, 1555 ; new ed. 1851-55). 

Owen ap Gruffydd, prince of Gwynedd or 
North Wales, fiercely resisted Henry II., but 
ultimately submitted, and died in 1169. 

Owen Glendower. See Glendower. 

Owen, John (c. 1560-1622), epigrammatist, born 
at Llanarmon, Pwllheli, became a fellow of New 
College, Oxford, in 1584, and about 1594 a school- 
master at Warwick. His Latin Epigrammata 
(1606-13 ; best ed. by Renouard, Par. 1794) have 
been five times translated into English since 1619. 

Owen, John, Puritan, born at Stadhampton 
Vicarage, Oxfordshire, in 1616, took his B.A. 
in 1631 from Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 1637 
was driven from Oxford by dislike to Laud’s 
statutes. Some years he spent as private chap- 
lain ; then in 1642 he removed to London, and pub- 
lished The Display of Arminianism , a work for 
which he was rewarded with the living of Ford- 
ham in Essex. In 1646 he removed to Cogges- 
hall, and showed his preference for Independency 
ever Presbyterianism. Cromwell carried him in 
1649 as his chaplain to Ireland, where he regulated 

the affairs of Trinity College. Next year (1650) 
he went with Cromwell to Scotland. In 1651-52 
he became dean of Christ Church and vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford University. Here he wrote his 
Diatriba de Divina Justitia, his Doctrine of the 
Saints? Perseverance , his V indictee Evangelicce , and 
his Mortification of Sin in Believers. He was one 
of the Triers appointed to purge the church of 
scandalous ministers. He opposed the giving the 
crown to the Protector, and the year after Crom- 
well’s death he was ejected from his deanery. 
He bought an estate at Stadhampton, and formed 
a congregation. The writings of this period are 
Communion with God, On the Divine Original 
of the Scriptures, Theologoumena , and a diatribe 
against Walton’s Polyglott. These were followed 
by works on Indwelling Sin, on the 180th Psalm, 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the last 
his greatest work. In 1678 he became pastor in 
Leadenhall Street. Late publications were Con- 
terning the Holy Spirit (1674), Justification by 
Faith (1677), and Christologia. He wrote replies 
to a Franciscan and to Bishop Parker, sustained 
controversies with Sherlock and Stillingfleet, 


and to the end preached and wrote incessantly. 
He died 24th August 1683. See Orme’s Memoirs 
(1820), and Life by Thomson, prefixed to Goold’s 
edition of Owen’s works (1850-55). 

Owen, John, born at Pembroke in 1886, studied 
at Lampeter, and in 1870 was appointed rector 
of East Ansley in Devonshire, where he died 6th 
February 1896. He wrote a series of works on the 
Skeptics (of the French Renaissance, Italy, &c.). 

Owen, Sir Richard, zoologist, born at Lan- 
caster, J uly 20, 1804, studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh and at St Bartholomew's ; became curator 
in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
where he produced a marvellous series of de- 
scriptive catalogues ; and in 1834-55 he lectured 
as professor of Comparative Anatomy, for two 
years at Bartholomew’s, and afterwards at the 
College of Surgeons. Meanwhile he helped to 
give new life to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, and was a commissioner of health (1843- 
46), and for the Great Exhibition of 1851. In 
1856 he became superintendent of the natural 
history department of the British Museum, but 
continued to teach at the Royal Institution and 
elsewhere. F.R.S. (1834), president of the British 
Association (1857), Associate of the French In- 
stitute (1859), C.B. (1873), K.C.B. (1883), reci- 
pient of many scientific medals, degrees, and 
honorary titles from many nations, he gained 
the immortality of a true worker, and died 18th 
December 1892. Owen’s anatomical and paleeon- 
tological researches number towards fourhundred, 
and concern almost every class of animals from 
sponge to man. He greatly advanced morpho- 
logical inquiry by his clear distinction between 
analogy and homology , and by his concrete studies 
on the nature of limbs, on the composition of 
the skull, and on other problems of vertebrate 
morphology; while his essay on Parthenogenesis 
was a pioneer work. A pre- Darwinian, he main- 
tained a cautious attitude to detailed evolutionist 
theories. See Life by his grandson (1894). 

Owen, Robert, social reformer, born, a saddler’s 
son, at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 14th May 
1771. At ten he was put into a draper’s shop 
at Stamford, and by nineteen had risen to be 
manager of a cotton-mill. In 1799 he married 
the daughter of David Dale (q.v.), the philan- 
thropic owner of the New Lanark cotton-mills, 
where next year he settled as manager and part- 
owner. He laboured to teach his workpeople the 
advantages of thrift, cleanliness, and good order, 
and established infant education. He began 
social propagandism in A New View of Society 
(1813), ana finally adopted socialism ; he loss 
much of his influence by his utterances on re* 
ligion. His socialistic theories were put to the 
test in experimental communities at Orhiston 
near Bothwell, and later at New Harmony in 
Indiana, in County Clare, and in Hampshire, but 
all were unsuccessful. In 1828 his connection with 
New Lanark ceased ; and, his means having been 
exhausted, the remainder of his days were spent 
in secularist, socialistic, and spiritualistic propa- 
gandism. Hb died 17th November 1868. 8ee 
Holyoake, Co-operation in England (1876) : Owen’s 
Autobiography (1857-58) ; also Lives by Booth 
(1869), Sargant (I860), Jones (1890). Podmore 
(1906), Cole (1926). — His son, Robert Dale Owrn, 
born in Glasgow, 9th November 1801, went to 
America in 1825 to help in the New Harmony 
colony. He settled in America in 1827, edited 
the Free Inquirer in New York, was a member of 
the Indiana legislature, and entered congress in 
1848. Later he helped to remodel the constitution 
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of Indiana ; acted hrstas charge d'affaires, next as 
minister at Naples (1853-58) ; and was an aboli- 
tionist and spiritualist. He died 17th June 1877 
Among his books are Footprints on the Boundary 
of another World (1859) and Debatable Land between 
this World and the Next (1872), and Threading mg 
JTay an autobiography (1874). -Two other sons 
David Dale Owen (1807-60) and Richard Owen 
(1810-90), were notable geologists. 

Owens, John (1790-1846), a Manchester cotton- 
merchant, who left £96,655 for the foundation of 
an unsectarian college there, now a university. 

Owenson, Sydney. See Morgan (Lady). 

Oxenford, John, born in Camberwell, 12th 

fiSi f // 1111 br ii/° r the law » translated 
Goethe s Dichtung und Wahrheit and Eckermann’s 

Conversations with Goethe. From 1850 he was dra- 
matic critic for the Times. His Illustrated Book 
°f French Songs (1855) showed a dexterous mastery 
oi the lighter forms of verse. He wrote many 
plays— the Dice of Death , Reigning Favourite , Two 
Orphan*, the libretto for The Lily of Killarney, 
&c. He died Feb. 21, 1877. 

Oxenham, Henry Nutcombe (1829-88), born 
at Harrow, was educated there and at Balliol. 
He took orders in 1854, but entered the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1857, and was successively 
professor at St Edmund’s College, Ware, and 
master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. He 
died March 23, 1888. Oxenham translated from 


Dollinger and Hefele, and wrote works on the 
Atonement (180o) and Catholic Eschatology (1876). 

0r OXENSTERN, COUNT Avrr 

(1583 !6j 4), Swedish statesman, was trained lor 
the church, but entered the public service in 1602 
and from 1612 till his death was chancellor. He 

!!.m 0t o at i ed I )eace , Wlth Denmark, with Russia, 

rl,L P ° a A ( i ; , al i ,d though he sought to prevent 
Gustavus Ado phus from plunging into the Thirty 

Years War, he supported him in it loyally 
throughout, and on his death kept the Swedish 
armies together and sustained the Protestant 
cause.— His eldest son, Johan (1611-57), was a 
diplomatist ; another, Erik (1624-56), succeeded 
his father as chancellor. [Ook’sen-sher-na. ] 

Oxford, Earl of. See Asquitii, Harley, Verb. 
Oyama Iwao, Prince (1842-1916), Japanese 
field-marshal (lion. O.M. 1906), born in Satsuma 
J?pk £> rt Arthur and W r ei-hei-Wei from China 
(1894-9o), and commanded against Russia ( 1904 - 5 ). 

Oz'anam, Antoine Frederic (1813-53), a Neo- 
Catholic of the school of Lacordaire, and one of 
the founders of the Society of St Vincent de Paul 
born at Milan, became in 1841 professorof Foreign 
Literature at the Sorbonne. He wrote Dante et 
la Philosophie Catholique (1839), Jlistoire de la 
Civilisation au V e SiMe (1845 ; trails. 1868), and 
Etudes Germaniques (1847-49). See Lives by 

O'Meara (1876), Baunard (1912); and Letters 
(trails. 18S6). 


P ACOHIAROTTO, Jacopo (1474-1540?), 
painter, fled from Siena in 1539 as being 
implicated in a conspiracy, and was again 
exiled and recalled. [ Pak-kee-a-rot’to .] 

Pach'mann, Vladimir de (1848-1933), 
pianist, born at Odessa, studied at Vienna, and 
won fame as an interpreter of Chopin. [Ch gut- 
tural.] 

Pachomius, an Egyptian, superseded the system 
of solitary recluse life by founding (340 a.d.) the 
first monastery on an island in the Nile. 

Pack'ard, Alpheus Spring (1839-1905), born at 
Brunswick, Maine, was assistant to Agassiz, state 
entomologist of Massachusetts (1871-73), and from 
1878 professor at Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 
He wrote a life of Lamarck (1901) and books on 
entomology. 

Pacuvius (c. 220-c. 130 b.c.), earliest of Roman 
tragic poets and nephew of Ennius, was born at 
Brundisium, lived in Rome, and wrote dramas 
after Greek models. Only fragments are extant. 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (1880-1941), Polish 
pianist, composer, and patriot, born at Kurylowka 
in Podolia, began to play as an infant of three. 
He studied at Warsaw, becoming professor in the 
Conservatoire there in 1878. In 1884 he taught 
in the Strasburg Conservatoire, but thereafter 
became a virtuoso, appearing with prodigious 
success in Europe and America. He became 
director of Warsaw Conservatoire in 1909. In 1919 
he was one of the first Premiers of Poland, for 
whose freedom he had striven. [Pa-der-ei/skee.] 
Padilla, Juan de, a Spanish popular hero, 
was commandant of Saragossa under Charles V., 
headed an insurrection against the intolerable 
taxation, and after some successes was defeated 
(28d April 1521) and beheaded. His wife held 
Toledo against the royal forces. [Pa-deel’ya. ] 

Paganini, Nicolo (1784-1840), a marvellous 
violinist, was born, a porter’s son, at Genoa. 
He gave his first concert in 1793, began his pro- 

23 * 


fessional tours in Italy in 1805, in 1828-31 made a 
great sensation in Austria and Germany, Paris 
and London. [Pa-ga-nee’nee.] 

Page, Thomas Nelson, born at Oakland, Va., 
1853, practised law at Richmond, wrote many 
stories, some in negro dialect, became U.S. am- 
bassador to Italy in 1913, and died in 1922. 

Page, Walter Hines (1855-1918), born in N. 
Carolina, edited the Forum (1890-95), Atlantic 
Monthly (1896-99), IForZd’s Work (1900-13), and 
became U.S. ambassador in London in 1913. See 
his Life and Letters by Hendrick (1922). 

Pagds. See Garnier-Pag^s. 

Paget, Sir Augustus (1823-96), was ambassador 
to Italy and to Austria. 

Paget, Sir George Edward (1809-92), born at 
Yarmouth, studied at Cambridge, and in 1872 
became regius professor of Physic there. See his 
Lectures , with memoir by C. E. Paget (1893). — 
His brother, Sir James Paget (1814-99), born at 
Yarmouth, wrote standard Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology and Clinical Lectures. See Memoirs 
(1901) by his son, Stephen Paget. 

Paget, Violet (1856-1935), lived in Florence, 
and as ‘Vernon Lee’ wrote studies, tales, essays, 
a Life of the Countess of Albany, &c. 

Pailleron, Edouard (1834-99), bom in Paris, 
■wrote Le monde oil Von s’ennuie (1881) and other 
plays, and was elected to the Academie in 1882. 

Pain, Barry Eric Odell (1867-1928), humor- 
ous novelist and parodist, wrote Eliza (1900), 
Eliza’s Son (1913), &c. 

Paine, Thomas, deist and radical, was born at 
Thetford, 29th January 1737, the son of an ex- 
Quaker stay-maker. He had by turns been stay- 
maker and marine, schoolmaster, exciseman, and 
tobacconist, when in 1774 he sailed for Phila- 
delphia. In 1776 his pamphlet Common Sense 
argued for complete independence ; his Crisis 
came a year later; and Paine, then serving 
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with the American army, was made Secretary 
to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. He lost 
that post in 1779 for divulging state secrets, 
but was appointed clerk of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, and in 1785 received from con- 
gress $3000 and a farm. In 1787 he returned to 
England, where in 1791-92 he published The 
Rights of Man , most famous of the replies to 
Burke’s Reflect ions, which involved many in heavy 
penalties. Paine had slipped off to Paris, hav- 
ing been elected by Pas-de-Calais deputy to the 
National Convention. He voted with the Giron- 
dists, proposed to offer the king an asylum in 
America, and so offending the Robespierre faction, 
in 1794 was imprisoned; just before his arrest 
having written part i. of The Age of Reason, in 
favour of Deism. Part ii. appeared in 1795, and 
a portion of part iii. in 1807. The book alienated 
Washington and most of his old friends. After an 
imprisonment of eleven months he was released 
and restored to his seat in the Convention, but be- 
came disgusted with French politics. In 1802 he 
returned to America, and he died at New York, 
8th June 1809. There are editions of his works 
by Mendum (1850) and Moncure Conway (4 vols. 
1895-96); among biographies are those by 1 Francis 
Oldys’ (i.e. George Chalmers, 1791), Cheethara 
(1809), Rickman (1814), Sherwin (1819), Vale (1841), 
Blanchard (1860), Conway (1892), E. Sedgwick 
(1899), Gould (1925), Best (1927), Pearson (1937). 

Painlevd, Paul (1863-1933), mathematician and 
statesman, born in Paris, was professor at Lille, 
the Sorbonne, and the Ecole Polytechnique, re- 
peatedly minister for war, twice air minister, and 
twice (1917, 1925) premier, [PaiJJ-leh-vay. ] 

Painter, William (? 1540-94), studied at Cam- 
bridge, was master ofSevenoaks school, but in 1561 
became Clerk of Ordnance in the Tower. His 
Palace of Pleasure (1566-67 ; ed. Miles, 1930), 
largely composed of stories from Boccaccio, Ban- 
dello, and Margaret of Navarre, became popular, 
and was the main source whence many dramatists 
drew their plots ; Shakespeare among them. 

Paisiello, Giovanni (1741-1816), Neapolitan 
composer of ninety operas and a hundred masses, 
marked an epoch in Italian musical art. 

Pakington, Sir John (1799-1880), was Colonial 
Secretary, First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Secretary for War in Conservative ministries. 

Palacio Valdds. See Valdes. 

Palacky, Francis (1798-1876), was a Czech 
publicist and politician in Prague, and the most 
distinguished historian of Bohemia, f Pa'lats-kee.] 

Palafox y Melzi, Jos£ de (1780-1847), nomin- 
ally head of the heroic defence of Saragossa (July 
1808 to February 1809), was carried prisoner to 
France, and not released until 1813. He was 
made Duke of Saragossa (1836) and grandee of 
8pain (1837). [Pal-a-foh' ee A1 el' thee.] 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, musical 
composer, was born at Palestrina near Rome 
In 1524. In 1551 he was made maestro di capella 
by Pope Julius III., a post to which he was 
restored in 1571, after having from 1555 been choir- 
master at the Lateran and at Sta Maria Maggiore. 
The Council of Trent entrusted to Palestrina the 
reform of church music. He blended devotional 
with artistic feeling, and was the first to reconcile 
musical science with musical art. He died 2d 
Feb. 1594. See Italian Life by Baini (1828) and 
French work by F61ix (1895). [Pal-es-trefna. ] 

Paley, Frederick Apthorp, classical scholar, 
grandson of the Palev, was born at Easing wola 
rectory, York, 1 4th Jan. 1815, and educated at 


Cambridge. He was converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith in 1846, in 1874 was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Roman Catholic college at Kensing- 
ton, was twice classical examiner to London Uni- 
versity and at Cambridge, and continued till his 
death, 9th December 1888, his arduous labours 
on editions of ASschylus, Euripides, Hesiod, the 
Iliad, Sophocles, Propertius, parts of Ovid, Aris- 
tophanes, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, 
and Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets (1888). 
Other works were a treatise on Greek Particles 
(1881), Greek Wit (1881), and an unsatisfactory 
edition of the Gospel of St John (1887). 

Paley, William, born at Peterborough in July 
1743, entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1759, 
and in 1763 came out senior wrangler. After three 
years asan assistant-master at Greenwich, he was 
elected in 1768 fellow and tutor of Christ’s College, 
and lectured on moral philosophy till his marriage 
in 1776. He then successively held the livings of 
Musgrove, Dalston, and Appleby; and was pre- 
bendary, archdeacon, and chancellor in Carlisle 
diocese. In 1785 he published his Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy , expounding a form 
of utilitarianism, virtue being prudence looking 
for happiness in a future life. In 1790 appeared 
his most original work, Horce Paulinos, the aim 
of which is to prove the great improbability 
of the hypothesis that the New Testament is 
a cunningly devised fable. It was followed in 
1794 by his famous Evidences of Christianity. 
The Bishop of London gave Paley a stall in 
St Paul’s ; shortly after he was made subdean 
of Lincoln, with £700 a-year; Cambridge made 
him D.D. ; and the Bishop of Durham presented 
him to the rectory of Bishop Wearmouth, worth 
£1200 a-year. In 1802 he published perhaps 
the most widely popular of all his works, Natural 
Theology, or Evidences of the Existence and At- 
tributes of the Deity (ed. by Brougham and Bell, 
1836-39). Paley died May 25, 1805. His works 
were edited by his son (1825), and by Wayland 
(1837). See the Life by Meadley (1809). 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861), historian, 
was born in London, the son of Meyer Cohen, 
a Jewish stockbroker, but on his marriage (1823) 
he assumed his mother-in-law’s maiden name. 
He was called to the bar in 1827 ; and, knighted 
in 1832, was in 1838 appointed deputy-keeper of 
Records. Among his works are The English 
Commonwealth (1832), The Merchant and the Friar , 
and a History of Normandy and of England (1851- 
64, incomplete). He also edited Parliamentary 
Writs (1830-34), Rotuli Curios Regis Q.SZ5), Ancient 
Kalendars of the Treasury of the Exchequer (1836), 
and Documents illustrating the History of Scotland 
(1837). A collected edition of his historical 
works (1919-22) was started by his third son, 
Sir Robert Harry Indus P a lgravb (1827-1919), 
political economist. — His eldest son, Francis 
Turner Palgrave (1824-97), poet and critic, 
born in London, became scholar of Balliol, 
Oxford, and fellow of Exeter, was succes- 
sively vice-principal of a training college, private 
secretary to Earl Granville, an official in the 
Education Department, and professor of Poetry 
at Oxford (1886-95). His works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854), Essays on Art (1866), Hymns 
(1867), Lyrical Poems (1871), Kfstons of England 
(1881), and Landscape in Poetry (1897). He is 
best known as the editor of the Golden Trea- 
sury of English Lyrics (1861, re-edited 1896 ; poor 
2d series, 1897) ; Children's Treasury of Lyrical 
Poetry (1875) ; Sonnets and Songs of Shnkesne are 
(1877) ; selections from Herriok (1877) and Keats 
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(1885); and Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). See 
Life (1899) by G. F. Palgrave, his daughter. — Sir 
Francis’ second son, William Gifford Palgrave, 
born in 1826, graduated at Oxford in 1S46. He 
joined the Bombay Native Infantry, but becom- 
ing a Jesuit, studied at Rome, and was sent as 
a missionary to Syria. For Napoleon III. he 
went disguised as a physician on a daring expe- 
dition through Arabia (1862-63), described in his 
(untrustworthy) Narrative of a Year's Journey 
through Ceyitral and Eastern Arabia (1865). Quit- 
ting the Jesuits in 1864, lie was sent by the 
British government in 1865 to treat for the release 
of the captives in Abyssinia. He became consul at 
Trebizond, St Thomas, and Manila ; consul-general 
in Bulgaria 1878, and Siam 1880; and British 
minister to Uruguay 1884. There he married, 
was reconciled to the church, and died 30th Sept. 
1888. His other works are Essays on Eastern 
Questions (1872); Hermann Agha : an .Eastern 
Narrative (1872); Dutch Guiana (1876); and 
Ulysses, or Scenes in Many Lands (1887).— Sir 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B. (1892), a fourth 
son (bom 1829, died 1904), was in 18S6 appointed 
Clerk to the House of Commons, and wrote on 
parliamentary practice and history. 

Palls a, Johann (1848-1925), Viennese astro- 
nomer, born at Troppau, from 1874 discovered 
many minor planets. 

Palissy, Bernard, potter, was born about 
1509 in Agen, and, after wandering for ten years 
over France as a glass-painter, about 1538 married 
and settled at Saintes. Resolved to discover how 
to make enamels, he neglected all else and experi- 
mented for sixteen years, exhausting all his re- 
sources, but was at length rewarded with success 
(1557). His ware, bearing in high relief plants 
and animals coloured to represent nature, soon 
made him famous ; and, though as a Huguenot 
he was in 1562 imprisoned, he was speedily re- 
leased and taken into royal favour. In 1564 he 
established his workshop at the Tuileries, and 
was specially exempted from the massacre of St 
Bartholomew (1572). During 1575-84 he lectured 
on natural history, physics, and agriculture. In 
1588 he was again arrested as a Huguenot and was 
thrown into the Bastille of Bucy, where he died 
in 1589. Palissy’s writings, with an account of 
his experiences, were edited by A. France (1880). 
Many regard him as an impostor. See Li fe by H. 
Morley (1852), and French ones by Audiat (186S), 
Burty (1886), Dupuy (1902), and Levoux (1928). 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), architect, was 
born and died at Vicenza. He founded modern 
Italian architecture, as distinguished from the 
earlier Italian Renaissance. The Palladian style 
is modelled on the ancient Roman as apprehended 
by Vitruvius. His Quattro Libri dell' Architettura 
41570) greatly influenced his successors, especially 
Inigo Jones, whose notes are given in Leoni’s 
Eng. trans. (1715). See Lives by B. F. Fletcher 
(1902), Zanella (1880), Barichella (1880). 

Palladius, Rutilius Taurus ASmilianus, 
Roman author of 4th century a.d., who wrote De 
lie Rustica (On Agriculture), in fourteen books. 

Palladius, St, is said to have been sent ‘in 
Scotiam,’ in 430, by Pope Celestine; but the 
8cotia here meant was certainly Ireland. Skene 
doubts if Palladius was ever in Scotland till after 
his death, when St Ternan brought his relics to 
Fordoun in Kincardineshire. 

Pallas, Peter Simon, born 22d September 1741 
at Berlin, and was in 1768 invited to St Peters- 
burg by the Empress Catharine as an eminent 
naturalist. He spent six years (1768-74) explor- 


ing the Urals, the Kirghiz Steppes the Altai 
range, part of Siberia, and the steppes of the 
Volga, returning with an extraordinary treasure 
of specimens ; and he wrote a series of works on 
6^°p raph y* ethnography, flora and fauna of 
th ® regions visited. He settled in the Crimea 
and died 8th September 1811 in Berlin. * 


Pallavicino, Sforza (1607-67), Italian histo- 
rian, became in 1638 a Jesuit, and a cardinal in 
1059. His best-known work is Istoria del Coyicilio 
dilrento (1656-57), a reply to the work of Sarpi. 
— Ierrante Pallavicino (1618-44) wrote pas- 
quinades which oftended the papal curia and the 
Barberim, and was beheaded. [Pal-la-vi-tchee'no.) 

Pall'iser Sir William, C.B. (1S30-82), born at 
• f^ered the army as a cavalry officer, and 

in 1863 he invented the chilled shot that bears 
lus name, and a system of strengthening cast- 
iron ordnance by the insertion of a steel tube, 
tie sat for Taunton in parliament. 


Palm, Johann Philipp, a bookseller of Nurem- 
berg, born in 1768, published in 1806 a pamphlet 
(probably by Professor Yelin) containing some 
bitter truths concerning Napoleon and the con- 
duct of the French troops in Bavaria. Napoleon 
ordered Palm to be arrested, and had him tried 
by court-martial and shot, 26th August 1806. 

Palma, Jacopo (c. 1480-1528), called Palma 
Vecchio (‘Old Palma’), stands at the head of 
the second class of great Venetian artists. His 
pictures are sacred subjects or portrait groups. 
See work by Locatelli (1890). — His brother’s 
grandson, Jacopo (1544-1628), called II Giovank 
(‘the Younger ’), painted poorish religious pictures. 

Palmblad, Vilhelm Fredrik (1788-1852), 
Swedish historian and miscellaneous author, be- 
came professor of Greek at Uppsala in 1835. 

Palmer, Edward Henry, was born 7th August 
1840, at Cambridge, and at the university he 
devoted himself to oriental studies. In 1867, 
graduating witli a third-class in classics, he 
was elected fellow. During 1868-70 lie was 
engaged for the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
the survey of Sinai and the Desert. In 1871 
he was appointed Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, and in 1874 he was called 
to the bar. In 1881 he turned journalist, writing 
principally for the Standard. In 1882, on the 
eve of Arabi’s Egyptian rebellion, sent by govern- 
ment to win o\er the Sinai tribes, he, Capt. Gill, 
R.E., and Lieut. Cliarrington, R.N., were on 
August 11 murdered in the ravine of Wady Sadr. 
Among Palmer’s works are the Desert of the 
Exodus (1871), Arabic Grammar (1874), Song of 
the Reed (1876), Poems of Reha ed Din Zoheir 
(1876-77), a Persian dictionary (1876-83), Haroun 
Alrascliid (1880), and a translation of the Koran 
(1S80). See Life by Besant (18S3), and Haynes, 
Man-hunting in the Desert (1894). 

Palmer, Roundell. See Selborne (Lord). 

Palmer, Samuel (1805-31), water-colour land- 
scape-painter and etcher. See Life (1892). 

Palmer, William (1824-56), a medical practi- 
tioner at Rugeley, who took to the turf, seems 
to have poisoned his wife and brother for their 
insurance policies, and was hanged for poisoning 
a betting friend, Cook, whom he had swindled. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount, 
was born at 20 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
20th October 1784, of the Irish branch of the 
ancient English family of Temple. In 1800 lie 
went to Edinburgh University, in 1802 he suc- 
ceeded his father as third Viscount (Irish), and in 
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1803 matriculated at Cambridge. As Tory candi- 
date for the, university he was rejected in 1806, 
elected in 1807 for Newport (Wight); but 
from 1811 he represented his alma mater for 
twenty years, and only lost his seat when he 
supported the Reform Bill. Afterwards he was 
returned for South Hampshire, lost his seat 
in 1835. but found a seat for Tiverton. He was 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary 
at War under Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Canning, Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington 
(1809-28). His official connection with the Tory 
party ceased in 1828. The Duke's government was 
swept away in 1830, and Earl Grey offered the 
seals of the Foreign Office to Palmerston. For 
the first time on record England and France 
acted in concert. Palmerston took a leading 
part in securing the independence of Belgium, 
in establishing the thrones of Isabella of Spain 
and Maria of Portugal, and in endeavouring, 
in alliance with Austria and Turkey, to check 
Russian influence in the East. In 1841 Palmer- 
ston went out of office with the Whigs on the 
question of free trade in corn, and under 
Lord John Russell in 1846 resumed the seals 
of the Foreign Office. His second term was 
embarrassed by the Spanish marriages (see 
Guizot), the revolutions in 1848, the rupture 
between Spain and Great Britain, the affair of 
Don Pacifico (a Gibraltar Jew living in Athens, 
who claimed the privileges of a British subject), 
and the consequent quarrel with Greece. His 
self-asserting character, his brusque speech, his 
interferences in foreign affairs, were little cal- 
culated to conciliate opponents at home, and 
secured for ‘Firebrand Palmerston* many enemies 
abroad. A vote of censure on the foreign policy 
was in 1850 carried in the House of Lords, but 
defeated in the Lower House. In December 1851 
Palmerston expressed to the French ambassa- 
dor his approbation of the coup d’etat of Louis 
Napoleon, without consulting either the premier 
or the Queen, and Lord John Russell advised 
his resignation. Next February he shattered 
the Russell administration on a Militia Bill. 
He refused office under the Earl of Derby, but 
was Home Secretary in Aberdeen’s coalition 
(1852), whose fall (1855) brought Palmerston the 
premiership. He vigorously prosecuted the 
Russian war. Defeated in 1857 on Cobden’s 
motion condemning the Chinese war, he appealed 
to the country, and met the House of Commons 
with a largely increased majority, but fell in Feb. 
1858, over the Conspiracy Bill. In June 1859 he 
again became First Lord, and kept the post till 
his death, the chief events the American civil 
war, Napoleon’s war with Austria, and the Austro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. He died 18th Oct. 
1865, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. It 
was his ambition to be the minister of a nation 
rather than of a political party, and his opponents 
admitted that he held office with more general 
acceptance than any minister since Chatham. 
He was a dexterous tactician, and, though homely, 
a ready, witty, and often brilliant debater. See 
Lives by Dalling and Ashley (5 vols. 1870-76), 
Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sanders (1888), the 
Duke of Argyll (1892), Guedalla (1926), Bell (1936). 

Palmier!, Luigi (1807-96), meteorologist, be- 
came in 1847 professor at Naples, and in 1854 direc- 
tor of the Vesuvius observatory. [Pal-mee-ay'ree.] 

Paltook, Robert (1697-1767), born in London, 
and bred to the law, wrote Peter Wilkins (1751) ; 
its authorship remained a mystery till 1885. See 
Bullen’s edition (1884) and Athenceum 1884-85. 


Paludan-Muller, Frederik. (1809-76), Danish 
poet, wrote poems, dramas, and romances. But 
his fame rests on Adam Homo (1841-49), a humor- 
ous, satiric, didactic poem. See Brandes, Eminent 
Authors (1886), and a study by F. Lange (1899). 

Panckouoke, a family of booksellers and pub- 
lishers for four generations, first at Lille, from 
1798 in Paris. [ Panff-kook .] 

Pancras, St, son of a heathen noble of Phrygia, 
was baptised at Rome, but immediately after- 
wards was slain (304) in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, being only fourteen years old. 

Pandulf, Cardinal, the commissioner sent 
(1213) by Innocent III. to King John, who re- 
turned to England as legate (1218-21), and in 
1218 was made Bishop of Norwich. 

P&nini, Sanskrit grammarian, born near Attock, 
is variously referred to the 7th or 4th century b.o. 

Panizzi, Sir Anthony, K.C.B. (1797-1879), born 
at Brescello in Modena, was an advocate, but, 
sharing in the revolution of 1821, fled to Liver- 
pool, and in 1828 became Italian professor in 
University College, London, in 1831 assistant- 
librarian, and in 1856 chief librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum, where he showed great administrative 
faculty, undertook a new catalogue, and designed 
the reading-room, politically active the while for 
the Italian cause. See Lives by Fagan (1880), 
Brooks (1931). [PandV see.] 

Pankhurst, Emmeline (1857-1928), bom 
(Goulden) at Manchester, organised (1905) the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, and fought 
for women’s suffrage by violent means. — Of her 
daughters and fellow-workers Dame Christabel 
(b. 1880) turned later to preaching Christ’s Second 
Coming; and Sylvia (b. 1882) diverged to 
pacificism, internationalism, and Labour politics. 

Panmure. See Maule. 

Panzini, Alfredo (1863-1939), Italian writer 
of short stories, novels, and criticisms, bom at 
Senigallia, educated at Bologna, taught in Milan 
and Rome, and was an original academician. 

Paoli, Pasquale de, Corsican patriot, bom 
6th April 1725 at Stretta in Corsica, son of a 
atriot driven an exile to Naples in 1789. Thence 
asquale returned to take part in the heroic 
struggle against the Genoese, and in 1755 was 
appointed to the chief command. The Genoese 
sold the island (1768) to France. For a year he 
held out against a French army, but was over- 
powered, and escaped to England, where he was 
welcomed. Boswell, who had visited him in 
Corsica, introduced him to Dr Johnson. On the 
French Revolution he became governor of 
Corsica, but he organised a fresh insurrection 
against the Convention, favoured union with 
England, returned to England in 1796, and died 
6th February 1807. See Life by Ravenna 
(Florence, 1927). [Pah'o-lee.] 

Paolo, Fra. SeeSARPi. . , 

Papen, Franz von, bom in 1879 at WerL 
Westphalia, was military attach^ at Mexico and 
Washington, chief of Btaff with a Turkish army, 
and took to Centre party politics. As Hindenhurg’a 
chancellor (1932) he suppressed the Prussian 
Socialist government, as Hitler’s vice-chancellor 
(1933-34) signed a concordat with Rome. He 
was ambassador to Austria (1986-38) and T"~ 

soner in 1945. 
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Eusebius, Ac., preserve fragments of his lost 
• Exposition of Grades of the Lord, 

Papin, Denis, bom at Blois, 22nd August 1647, 
practised as a phydoian. He helped Huygens and, 
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in En gI and, Boyle in their experiments, invented 

/?AQi C N° n f e S Slng pump and the steam digester 
(1681), and was made a member of the Koval 

Society (1080). For four years he was at Venice 

was back in London in 1684, in 1087 became 

professor of Mathematics at Marburg but from 
1707 worked in Cassel. ^turning™ 
England, he died apparently in 1712. [Pa-pang. 1 
Papineao, Louis Joseph (1789-1871), French- 
Canadian party leader, Speaker of the House of 

th« ^}nJ 0 ^h 0V, ’rr T Canada (1815-37), opposed 

th -V Pper Canada * and agitated 
i mpena i 8 ov ernment. At the rebellion 

+ 7 a War i an ^ wa9 issued against him for 
high-treason. He escaped to Paris ; but returned 
to Canada, amnestied, in 1847. 1 

Papini, Giovanni, Italian author, philosopher, 
and editor, born at Florence in 1881 and educated 
t“®re, Vn u °mo Finito (1913), Storia di 

Cnsto (1921), Sant* Agostino (1929), &c. 

Papinlanus, jEmilius (c. 140-212 a.d.), Roman 
jurist, held offices at Rome under Septimius 
Severus, but was put to death by Caracalla. 
Nearly COO excerpjts from his legal works were 
incorporated in Justinian’s Pandects. 

Pappenheim, Gottfried Heinrich, Count 
von, imperial general in the Thirty Years’ War, 
was born at Pappenheim in Franconia, 29th May 
1594, of an ancient Swabian family. At twenty 
he went over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
served the king of Poland, joined the army of 
the Catholic League, and decided the battle 
of Prague (1020). In 1025 lie became general 
of the Spanish horse in Lombardy; but in 1020 
re-entered the Austrian service, and after sup- 
pressing a peasant revolt co-operated with Tilly 
against Danes, Swedes, and Saxons. On his head 
rests in great measure the guilt of the ferocious 
massacres at Magdeburg. He involved Tilly in 
the disastrous battle of Breitenfeld, but made 
heroic efforts to protect the retreat. After Tilly’s 
death he served under Wallenstein. He arrived 
at Liitzen when Wallenstein’s army was on the 
point of being routed by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
charged the Swedes’ left wing with such fury as 
to throw it into confusion. He was mortally 
wounded in the last charge, and died next day 
(Nov. 17, 1032). [Pap'pen-hime.] 

Pappus of Alexandria, mathematician, flour- 
ished about the end of either the 3d or 4th cen- 
tury a.d. His * Mathematical Collection,’ in seven 
books, is extant. See Hultsch’s edition (1870-78). 

Paracelsus, a name coined for himself by Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), 
son ofa physician at Einsiedeln(Schwyz). He went 
to Basel Universityatsixteen, studied alchemy and 
chemistry witli Trithemius, Bishop of Wurzburg, 
and next at the mines in Tirol learned the pro- 
perties of metals and minerals. In subsequent 
wanderings he amassed a vast store of facts, 
learned the actual practice of medicine, but lost 
all faith in scholastic disquisitions and disputa- 
tions. He acquired fame as a medical practitioner 
(1526), was made town physician at Basel, and 
lectured on medicine at the university, but flouted 
at Galen and Avicenna, and justified the furious 
enmities that pursued him by his own vanity, 
arrogance, aggressiveness, and intemperate habits. 
A dispute with the magistrates in 1528 drove him 
from Basel ; he wandered for a dozen years, and 
settled in 1541 at Salzburg. His works are 
mainly written in Swiss-German. The earliest 
printed work was Practica D. Theophrasti Para- 
celsi (1529). Collected German editions appeared 
at Basel in 1589-91 and again in 1603-5 (reissued 
1618), Latin editions in 1603-5 and 1658. In 


spite of his attraction to alchemy and mysticism 

he made new chemical compounds, and improved 

pharmacy and therapeutics, encouraged research 
and experiment, and, in an empirical fashion 
revolutionised hide-bound medical methods See 
books by M. B. Lessing (1S39), Marx (ISf^ Monk 
(lSTo^Kahlbaum (1S94), Stoddart (1015) Stillman 
(1920), Gundolf (1928), and Browning ! s poem. 

Pardo Bazan, Emilia, Condesa de (lSol-lo^n 
Spanish novelist, reckoned the best of her time’ 
born near Corufla, passed from romanticism to 
naturalism. Her greatest works are La Cuestion 
lalpante (1883), Los Pazos de Ulloa (1886), La 
Mad re Nat u ralcza (1887), La Piedra A ngular (1891 ), 
Didce Duetto (1911). She wrote plays also, and 
was an ardent feminist. [Par'do Bath-an'.] 

Pardoe, Julia (1S06-02), born at Beverley, pub- 
lished poems and a novel in her fifteenth year 
Travel m Portugal Turkey, ami Hungary gave 
matter for vivid descriptive work. Then fol- 
lowed studies (not always accurate) in French 
history, and many novels. 

Par 6, Ambroise (1510-90), the father of modern 
surgery, was born near Laval, in 1537 as surgeon 
joined the army starting for Italy, and was surgeon 
to Henry II., Charles IX., and Henry III. He 
died in Paris. Pare improved the treatment of 
gunshot wounds, and substituted ligature of the 
arteries for cauterisation with a red-hot iron 
after amputation. His Cinq Livres de Chirurgie 
(1562) and other writings exercised a great in- 
fluence on surgery. See Lives by Paulmier 
(1884), Stephen Paget (1898), F. R. Packard (1922). 

Parepa-Rosa. See Rosa. 

Parini, GiusErPE (1729-99), born near Milan, 
became a priest in 1754. He made his name as a 
poet by the sequence of poems called collectively 
11 Giorno (1763-1803). 

Paris, Gaston, born at Paris, 9th August 1839, 
in 1872 became professor of Old French at the 
College de France in succession to his father, 
Paulin Paris (1800-81). He edited mediaeval 
poems, wrote a long series of valuable works on 
mediaeval French literature, was in 1896 elected to 
the Academy, and died 6th March 1903. [Par-eess.] 

Paris, Louis Philippe, Comte de (1834-94), 
grandson of King Louis Philippe, served in the 
American war (of which he wrote a history), lived 
mainly in England, and on the death of the 
Comte de Chambord (q.v.) became head of the 
Bourbon house. See Bourbon, Orleans. [Par-ee.] 

Par is, Matthew, the best Latin chronicler of 
the 13th century, was born in England about 
1200, entered the Benedictine monastery of St 
Albans in 1217, went on a mission to Norway, 
and died in 1259. His principal work is bis 
II i storia Major , or Chronica Majora, a history 
from the creation down to 1259, the first part 
compiled from Roger of Wendover and others, 
from 1235 his own work. It was published in 
1571 by Archbishop Parker; the authoritative 
edition is by Dr Luard in the Rolls series (1872- 
83). The Historia Anglorum , abridged from the 
greater work, was edited by Sir F. Madden in 
the Rolls series (1866-69). Other works are lives 
of abbots and a book of Additamcnta. See. Dl 
Jessopp’s Studies by a Recluse (1892). 

Park, John, D.D. (1804-65), minister of St 
Andrews from 1854, wrote pleasing songs, and 
set them and songs by others to graceful music. 

Park, Munoo, African traveller, was born 10th 
September 1771, at Foulshiels on the Yarrow, 
and studied medicine in Edinburgh (1789-91). 
Through Sir Joseph Banks, he was named assist- 
ant-surgeon in the Worcester, bound for Sumatra 
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(1792) ; and in 1795 his services were accepted by 
the African Association. He learnt Mandingo at 
an English factory on the Gambia, started inland 
in December, was imprisoned by a chief, but 
escaping, reached the Niger at Sego in July 1796. 
He pursued his way westward along its banks 
to Bammaku, and then crossing a mountainous 
country, fell ill, but was ultimately brought by 
a slave-trader back to the factory again, after an 
absence of nineteen months. He told his adven- 
tures in Travels in the Interior of Africa (1799). 
He married (1799), and settled as a surgeon at 
Peebles ; but the life was repugnant to him, and 
in 1805 he undertook another journey to Africa 
at government expense. Again he started from 
Pisania on the Gambia, with a company of forty- 
five ; but when he reached the Niger he had but 
seven followers. From Sansanding he sent back 
his journals and letters in November 1805, and 
embarked in a canoe with four European com- 
panions. Through many perils and difficulties 
they reached Boussa, where they were attacked 
by the natives, and drowned in the fight. See 
Life by Wisliaw prefixed to his later Journal 
(1815), and Lives by Joseph Thomson (1890) and 
Maclachlan (1898). 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, born in Canada, 24th 
November 1862, became lecturer on English at 
a college in Toronto, edited a paper in Sydney, 
and wrote novels, including When Valmond came 
to Pontiac ( 1895), The Seats of the Mighty (1896), The 
Battle of the Strong (1898), The Lane that had no 
Turning (1900), The Right of Way (1901), &c. He 
was M.P. (Unionist) for Gravesend in 1900-18, 
and was made a knight in 1902, baronet in 1915, 
P.C. in 1916. He died 5th September 1932. 

Parker, Sir Hyde (1739-1807), admiral, son of 
Vice-admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1714-82), In 1801 
was appointed to command the fleet sent to the 
Baltic to act against the armed coalition of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. He had no share 
in the battle of Copenhagen, in which Nelson 
engaged contrary to his orders. 

Parker, John Henry (1806-84), bookseller at 
Oxford, published for the ‘Oxford movement,’ 
and by his writings on ecclesiastical architec- 
ture greatly promoted interest in medieval art 
and archaeology. From 1869 he was * Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum.’ 

Parker, Joseph (1830-1902), preacher dnd 
author, the son of a stone-cutter, born at Hex- 
ham, studied at Moorflelds Tabernacle and Uni- 
versity College, London (1852), and became pastor 
of Congregational chapels at Banbury, Manches- 
ter, and, in 1869, of what became in 1874 the 
City Temple in London. Among his books are 
Helps to Truth-seekers (IS57) ; Ecce Deus (1868 ; 5th 
ed. 1875), a reply to Ecce Homo; Ad Clerum (1870) ; 
City Temple Sermcns (1869-70) ; Inner Life of Christ 
(1881-82) ; Apostolic Life (1884) ; People's Prayer- 
5oofc(1889) ; People's Bible (1885-95); Tune Chylde: 
My Life and Teaching (new ed. 1889); A Preacher's 
Life (1899). See Life by W. Adamson (1902). 

Parker, Matthew, second Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, born at Norwich, August 
6 , 1504, became chaplain to Queen Anne Bofeyn 
(1635), dean of a college at Stoke in Suffolk, a 
royal chaplain, canon of Ely, master of Corpus 
Christi (1544), vice-chancellor (1545), and dean 
of Lincoln. He married, and by Mary was de- 
prived of his preferments. Under Elisabeth he 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury (15591 
The ritual was not the Roman one ; but the scan- 
dalous fable that he was informally consecrated 
In an inn called the Nag's Head originated in 


Catholic circles forty years later. The new primate 
strove to bring about more general conformity* 
The Thirty-nine Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1562 ; and his ‘ Advertisements ’ for Hie 
regulation of service, and measures of repression 
perhaps forced upon him by the queen, provoked 
great opposition in the growing Puritan party. 
Parker originated the revised translation of the 
Scriptures known as the Bishops' Bible. He 
died 17th May 1575. He edited works by 
jElfric, Matthew Paris, Walsingham, and Giraldus 
Cambrensis, was an indefatigable collector of 
books, and maintained printers, transcribers, 
engravers. De Antiquitate Britannicce Ecclesice 
(1572) was an original work. His letters fill a 
volume (Parker Soc. 1853). See Lives by Strype 
(1824), Kennedy (1908) ; Hook’s Archbishops t \o\. ix. 

Parker, Richard (c. 1767-97), a seaman, born at 
Exeter, volunteered into the navy in 1797, and 
from 10th May till 13th June that year was ring- 
leader of the mutiny at the Nore, having for a 
time thirteen ships of the line, besides frigates, 
under his orders. He was hanged 30th June. 

Parker, Samuel (1640-88), Bishop of Oxford, 
was regarded as a tool of James II. He wrote 
a dozen philosophical and polemical works or 
pamphlets, and a Latin history of his own times. 

Parker, Theodore (1810-60), American preacher 
was born at Lexington, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard in 1836, and settled as Unitarian minister at 
West Roxbury, now in Boston. The rational- 
istic views which separated him from conserva- 
tive Unitarians were expounded in A Discourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion (1841), fol- 
lowed by Sermons for the Times. From 1844 he 
preached to a congregation of three thousand, 
besides incessantly writing on social and theo- 
logical questions. He lectured also throughout 
the States, and plunged into the anti-slavery 
agitation. His health broke down, and he died 
in Florence. The English edition of his works 
was edited by Frances P. Cobbe (14 vols. 1868- 
71). See Lives by Weiss (1864), Dean (1877X 
Frances E. Cooke (8d ed. 1889), and White Chad- 
wick (1900) ; also Martineau’s Essays (1890). 

Parker, Sir William (1781-1866), admiral, 
commanded in the Chinese war in 1841, and in 
1847-50 in the Mediterranean. See the Life of 
him by Phillimore (1876-80). 

Parkes, Edmund Alexander (1819-76), an 
army doctor, and after 1845 a practitioner in 
London, wrote largely on physiology, and was 
the founder of the science of hygiene. 

Parkes, Sir Harry Smith, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
0828-85), born near Walsall, went to China in 
1841, and from 1888 was British minister there. 
See Life by Stanley Lane-Poole (1894). 

Parkes, Sir Henry, K.C.M.G. (1815-m 
Australian statesman, was born, the son of a 
yeoman, at Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, emigrated 
to New South Wales in 1889, and at Sydney 
became eminent as a journalist. A member of 
the colonial parliament in 1854, he held various 
offices, from 1872 was repea 
and was identified with f... 
autobiographical works by him (1892-97) and 
Life by Charles E. Lyne (1897). 

Parkhurst, John (1728-97), educated at R. 
and Cambridge, published A Hebrew and Bn 
Lexicon without Points (1762^ long a stan 
work. He also wrote against PriesUey, 
Parkinson, John (i5«7-iftKn\ » 
altat, a native probably 

Parkman, Francis (1828-98), 


tedly prime-minister, 
toe trade. Bee twc 
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torian, graduated at Harvard in 1844, studied law 
and became the authoritative writer on the ri«?A 
aud fall of the French dominion in Amerkt 
His chief works should be read as follows • The 
Pioneers of France in the New World (18G5)* The 
Jesuits in. North America (1807), The Old Rigime in 
Canada (18/4), La balle and the Great West (1809) 
Frontenac and New France (1877), A Half-Ccntu.ru 
of Conflict (1893), Montcalm and Wolfe ( 1884 ). 

Parley, Peter. See Goodrich ; Martin (W.) 

Parmenides (Jlo. 5th c. b.c.), Greek phill 
osopher, and greatest member of the Eleatic 
School, in lus didactic poem On Nature sought 
to demonstrate the reality of Absolute Being. 
The fragments were edited by Diels H8<m 
rendered into English hexameters by Thomas 
Davidson (1870), and paraphrased in English prose 
by W. L. Courtney (1882). [Par-m u' Uleez.} 

Parmigiano, or Parmigianino (1504-40), the 
nickname of Girolamo Francesco Maria Maz- 
zola, painter of the Lombard school, born at 
Parma, painted there, at Rome (1523-27). and at 
Bologna. [ Par-mi- jah'no.] 

Par'nell, Charles Stewart, was born at Avon- 
dale, Co. Wicklow, June 27, 1846. His father 
belonged to an old Cheshire family which pur- 
chased an estate in Ireland under Charles II 
His great-grandfather, Sir John Parnell (1744-^- 
1801), was Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 
Thomas Parnell (q.v.), the poet, belonged to the 
same family. Charles, whose mother was the 
daughter of an American admiral, studied four 
years at Magdalen College, Cambridge, but took 
no degree. In 1874 he became High Sheriff of 
County Wicklow ; that same year he contested 
County Dublin without success, but in April 1875 
was returned as a Home Ruler for County Meath, 
tn 1877-78 he gained great popularity in Ireland 
by his audacity in the use of deliberate obstruc- 
tion in parliamentary tactics. In 1878 he threw 
himself into agrarian agitation, and was elected 
president of the Irish National Land League. 
From the United States he brought home £70,000 
for the cause. In 1880 he was returned for Meath 
and Mayo and for the city of Cork, sat for the 
last, and was chairman of the Irish parliamentary 
party. In 1880 too he formulated the method of 
‘ boycotting.’ Mr Gladstone's government put 
Parnell and other leading members of the Land 
League on trial, but the jury failed to agree. In 
opposing the government's Coercion Bill, Parnell 
was ejected from the House, with thirty-four of 
his followers (February 3, 1881). He refused to 
accept Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill as a final settle- 
ment. In October Mr Gladstone sent him to 
Kilmaitiliam jail ; he was released on May 2, 
1882. Parnell in the House of Commons expressed 
his detestation of the terrible tragedy of Phoenix 
Park. The Crimes Act was now hurried through 
parliament in spite of the Irish party. The 
Land League, proclaimed illegal after the issue 
of the ‘ No Rent’ manifesto, was revived in 1884 
as the National League, Parnell being president. 
The year before the sum of £35,000, mostly 
raised in America, had been presented to him 
by his admirers. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to make terms with the Conservatives, Parnell 
flung his vote — now eighty-six strong — into the 
Liberal scale, and brought about the fall of 
the short-lived first Salisbury government. Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was defeated owing 
to the defection of Liberal members. The con- 
sequent appeal to the country (July 1886) gave 
Lord Salisbury a Unionist majority of over a 
hundred, and threw Parnell into close alliance 
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Gladstone. Now it was that tv*A 
pubhshed ‘ Farnellism and Crime '-with iSS 
as by Parnell, expressing approval of Mr Burko’s 

murder. A Special Commission sat 128 days and 

after the flight and suicide at Madrid of Pkrott 
(q.v.), who had imposed upon the Times with 
orgenes cleared Parnell (November lS$9)of the 

charge of having been personally guilty of organic 

mg outrages ; but his party were declared guilty 
oi incitements to intimidation, out of which had 
grown crimes which they had failed to denounce 
1 arnell now raised an action against the Times 
compromised by a payment of £5000. The ‘un- 
crowned king' of Ireland was presented with 

the freedom of Edinburgh in July 1889. His 
frequent mysterious absences from his parlia- 
mentary duties were explained by his appearance 

in a divolce bSESht by 
Captain O Shea against his wife, and decree was 

l™1890)' V1 ThB C rta S | < P i " St Par " e11 (November 
, 18 JO). I he Gladstonian party now demanded 

hisretircme.it from leadership ; and though the 

tw * ne " ,bers had reappointed him chairman 
they met to reconsider the position a week later 
and, after five days of wrangling, the maioritv 
elected Justin McCarthy chairman. Parnell witli 
the remnants of his party, carried the war- 
fare into Ireland; but his condemnation by the 
church and the emphatic defeat of his noin- 
inees at by-elections foretokened the collapse of 
his party at the general election of 1892, when 
seventy -two Anti - Parnellites were returned 
against nine who claimed his name. Ere this 
Parnell had died suddenly at Brighton, 6th 
October 1891, live months after his marriage to 
Mrs O Shea ; he is buried in Glasncvin cemetery 
Dublin.— His sister, Fanny Parnell (1S54-82) 
wrote fiery poems and articles in aid of the 
cause. There are Lives by T. P. O'Connor 08911 
R. F. Walsh (N.Y. 1892), Barry O'Brien (1899) 
his widow (1914), his brother John (1916). See 
also T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement (1886) 
and Gladstone, Parnell, and the Great Irish Struggle 
(1891); Justin McCarthy, A History of Our Own 
Times (vol. v. 1897); and studies by St John 
Ervine(l925), Wm. O'Brien (1920), Harrison (1931). 

Parnell, Thomas, minor Queen Anne poet, 
born in Dublin in 1679. He was educated at 
Trinity College, took orders, and received the 
archdeaconry of Clogher, a prebend, and the 
vicarage of Finglass. The head of an English 
family settled in Ireland, with property both 
there and in Cheshire, he lived mostly in London, 
where his wit procured him the friendship of 
Harley, Swift, and Pope. After his wife’s death 
lie took to drinking, and died at Chester, while 
on his way to Ireland, in October 1718. Next 
year Pope published a selection of his poems, the 
best-known of which is the Hermit. The Night- 
piece and the Hymn to Contentment are better 
poetry. See Mitford's edition of the poems, with 
Life, &c., re-edited by G. A. Aitken (1894). 

Parr, Catharine (1512-48), sixth wife of Henry 
VIII., daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, 
married first Edward Borough, and next Lord 
Latimer, and on July 12, 1543, became queen of 
England by marriage with Henry VIII. She 
was distinguished for her learning and knowledge 
of religious subjects, her discussion of which with 
the king well-nigh brought her to the block. She 
persuaded Henry to restore the succession to 
his daughters. Very soon after Henry’s death 
(1547) she married a former lover, Lord Thomas 
Seymour of Sudeley, and died in childbirth next 
year at Sudeley Castle near Cheltenham. 
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Parr, Louisa, daughter of Matthew Taylor, 
R.N., and wife (1869) of George Parr, surgeon, was 
born in London ; wrote Dorothy Fox (1871), Adam, 
and Eve( 1880), and other novels ; and died in 1903. 

Parr, Samuel, scholar, was born, the son of a 
surgeon, at Harrow, January 26, 1747, went to 
school at Harrow, and left Cambridge in two 
years to become assistant-master at Harrow 
(1767-71) ; but, disappointed of the head-master- 
ship, he started a school at Stanmore (1771-76). 
He was head-master of Colchester grammar- 
school (1776-78) and of Norwich (1778-86) ; and 
he held livings at Asterby, Hatton, Wadenhoe, 
and Graffham, and a prebend of St Paul’s. He 
died March 6, 1825. He was regarded as the 
Whig Johnson ; but none of his voluminous writ- 
ings justify the reputation he once had. His 
complete works (8 vols. 1828) relate to matters 
historical, critical, and metaphysical. To his 
conversational powers he owed his fame. See 
Barker’s Parriana (1828-29), De Quincey’s essay, 
and Lives by Field (1828) and Johnstone (1828). 

Parr, Thomas (‘Old Parr’), was born, accord- 
ing to the tradition, in 1483. He was a Shrop- 
shire farm -servant, and when 120 years old 
married his second wife, and till his 130th year 

f )erformed all his usual work. In his 152d year 
us fame had reached London, and he was induced 
to journey thither to see Charles I. But he was 

treated at court so royally that he died, 14tli Nov. 
1635. Taylor, the Water-poet, wrote his Life, and 
the great Harvey in his post-mortem report re- 
peats the popular hearsay. There is no sound 

evidence. 

Parrhasius, greatest painter of ancient Greece, 
worked at Athens in the 4th century b.c. 

Parrish, Edward(1822-72), pharmacist of Phila- 
delphia, is known through ‘Parrish’s Chemical 
Food,' the Compound Syrup of Phosphate of Iron . 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hastings, com- 
poser, was born at Bournemouth, Feb. 27, 1848, 
the son of Thomas Gambier Parry (1816-88) of 
Highnam Court, Gloucester, inventor of the spirit- 
fresco process. Educated at Eton and Oxford, in 
1883 he became professor in the Royal College of 
Music, and in 1895 its director. He composed the 
oratorios Judith , Job, and King Saul ; an opera on 
Lancelot and Guinevere; symphonies, quartets, 
cantatas, &c. ; and wrote Evolution of the Art of 
Music (1896), a Life of Bach, The Oxford History 
of Music , vol. iii. (1907). He died Oct. 7, 1918. 
See Life by O. L. Graves (1926). 

PArry, John Orlando. See Reed, T. U. 

Parry, Joseph (1841-1903), musician, was born 
at Merthyr-Tydfil, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and became professor at Cardiff 
College. He composed oratorios and operas, 
songs and hymns. 

Parry, Sir William Edward (1790-1855), 
Arctic navigator, was born at Bath, son of Caleb 
Hillier Parry (1755-1822), an eminent physician. 
Entering the navy as midshipman, he served 
against the Danes in 1808, and in 1810 was sent 
to the Arctic regions to protect the whale- 
fisheries. He took command in five expeditions 
to the Arctic regions— in 1818 (under Ross), 1819, 
1821-23, 1824-25, and 1827— the last an attempt 
to reach the Pole on sledges from Spitsbergen. 
In 1829 he was knighted, and in 1837 was made 
comptroller of a department of the navy. He was 
subsequently superintendent of Haslar (1840), 
made rear-admiral (1862), and governor of Green- 
wich Hospital (1858). See the collected edition of 
his voyages (1888), and the Life by his son (1857). 


Parsons, Alfred William (1847-1920), land- 
scape-painter ; A.R.A. from 1897, R.A. from 1911. 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1854-1931), 
K.C.B. (1911), developer of the steam-turbine 
and manufacturing engineer, the fourth son of 
the third Earl of Rosse, educated at Cambridge. 

Parsons, Elizabeth (1749-1807), was the Cock 
Lane Ghost. See A. Lang’s Cock Lane (1894). 

Parsons, Father Robert, Jesuit, born at 
Nether Stowey, Somerset, 24th June 1546, passed 
from Taunton to Oxford, and became a fellow 
and tutor of Balliol. His enemies secured his 
forced retirement from Oxford in 1574. He now 
turned Catholic, and at Rome entered the Society 
of Jesus (1575), becoming a priest iu 1578. With 
Campion (q.v.) Parsons landed at Dover in 1580. 
disguised as a merchant of jewels, amazed 
Catholics and Protestants by his activity and 
success, and for twelve months baffled all the 
attempts of government to catch him. In 1581 he 
escaped to the Continent. In 1582 he was at Paris 
conferring with the Provincial of the French 
Jesuits, the Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal 
nuncio, and the agent of the king of Spain, 
concerning his own project for the invasion of 
England; and this plan he himself carried to 
King Philip at Madrid. Now began his influence 
with the Spanish king, and the series of political 
enterprises which culminated in the Armada of 
1588. At Rouen in 1582 he had finished his 
Christian Directory ; and he founded a seminary 
at Eu. In 1588 he was rector of the college at 
Rome ; and he organised seminaries for his 
countrymen at Valladolid in 1589, St Lucar in 
1591, Seville and Lisbon in 1592, and St Omer 
in 1593. After 1595 the loyal Catholic clergy re- 
garded with jealousy the ambitious schemes of 
the Jesuits and the Spanish party. Parsons per- 
suaded the pope to appoint George Blackwell 
(q.v.), a Jesuit partisan, as archpriest over the 
secular clergy ; but the appointment was strenu- 
ously resisted by the seculars. Parsons died at 
Rome, April 15, 1610. In The Conference on the 
next Siiccession to the Crown he insists on th&right 
of the people to set aside, on religious grounds, 
the natural heir to the throne. The Jesuits 
power of invective may be seen in bis Responsio 
ad Elizdbethce edictum (1591). His Other polemical 
tracts are historically interesting. 

Parton, James (1822-91), was born at Canter- 
bury, but taken when a child to America, vhere 
he became a journalist, wrote biographies of 
Greely, Butler, Franklin, Voltaire, and others, 
and did much miscellaneous work. He married 
a sister of N. P. Willis (q.v.), who, as ‘Fanny 
Fern,’ wrote many children’s books. 

Partridge, John (1644-1715), astrologer and 
almanac-maker, was originally a shoemaker at 
East Sheen, but contrived to learn Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, medicine, and astrology, and published 
a number of astrological books. The manifold 
quackery of his prophetic almanac, Aferttnus 
Liberatus, led Swift (under the name of Bioker- 
stafl) to ridicule and expose him. 

Pascal, Blaise, was born at Clermont-Ferrand, 
19th June 1628, son of a president of the Court or 
Aids, who in 1630 settled in Paris. His sister 
asserts that he worked out for himself at twelve 
the first thirty-two propositions of Euclid, and 
at sixteen wrote a treatise on conic sections. 
Richelieu sent the father as Intendant to Rouen 
in 1641, and here, in contaot with the Jansenlsts. 
Blaise gave himself to stndy. To this period 
belongs his first conversion. In 1647 he pub* 
lished his Nouvelles Experience# tur ?• P(d«, and 
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next year made his famous Puy de Dome experi- 
ments on atmospheric pressure. Other scientific 
labours of his life were his calculating machine 
and lus contributions to the infinitesimal calculus’ 
and to the theory of the equilibrium of fluids of 
VTob&bihty, and of the cycloid. In the autumn 
of 1047 he returned to Paris ; in 1052 Jacqueline 
one of his two accomplished sisters, joined the 
Jansenist community of Port Royal. In 1654 
occurred Pascal’s second conversion, marked bv 
a vision or state of ecstasy. From this time he 
subjected himself to the most rigid mortitien- 
Dons complete denial of self, boundless charity, 
and absolute obedience to his spiritual director 
For a time he lived in Port Royal, and hence- 
forth he threw himself with a passionate devo- 
tion into its cause. Arnauld was condemned by 
the Sorbonne in 1055 for asserting the identity 
of the Augustinian and Jansenist doctrines of 
aratia efficax. In January 1056 Pascal came to 
his aid with A Letter written to a Provincial by 
one of his Friends. A second was issued a few 
days later. These flew from hand to hand, and 
the rage and fury of the Jesuits knew no bounds. 
Never before had been seen such delicate yet 
scathing irony, such incisive argument wedded 
to perfect felicity of phrase and rare distinction 
of style. There are altogether eighteen Letters 
from the pen of Pascal himself a fragment of a 
nineteenth ascribed to him, ancf a twentieth by 
A. Le Maitre. The Letters discuss at length the 
whole subject of the moral thedlogy of the Jesuits, 
with all its subtle equivocations and refinements 
for the extenuation of sin. His Letters occupied 
him till the spring of 1057, and during the follow- 
ing year he busied himself in a scheme for a great 
Apology of religion, his faith meanwhile being 
quickened by his belief in a miraculous cure 
effected on a niece by touching a thorn from the 
crown of Christ. His health gave way during 
1658, and thenceforward he bore the burden of 
constant suffering with saintly resignation, till 
on 19th August 1062 he sank to rest under his 
sister’s roof at Paris. In 1069 appeared his 
Peniees , unhappily garbled in the supposed in- 
terests of orthodoxy by a committee of Jan- 
senists ; as they were in 1770 by Condorcet in 
the interests * of heterodoxy. Bossut’s edition 
(1779) was long accepted ; but in 1S42 Cousin 
first showed the real state of the case. Faug^re 
first gave (1S44; trans. 1850) an authentic 
text ; but neither his attempt to restore the 
true order nor that of Havet (1852 ; 2d ed. 
1860), Rochet (1873), or of Molinier (1877-79) is 
convincing. Michaud’s (1897) follows Pascal’s 
own order. The Pensees, detached thoughts in- 
tended as materials to be shaped into his 
projected Apology, contain some of the most 
profound, suggestive, and striking thoughts that 
have ever been expressed on the greatest mysteries 
within the range of human speculation. Yet there 
exist in the Pensies startling fragments deeply 
tinged with scepticism ; and they owe much to 
Montaigne, Charron, and the 13th-century Span- 
iard, Raimundo Marti. More or less complete 
editions of Pascal’s works are those of Bossut 
(1779), Lahure (1858), Faugfcre and Brunschvicg 
(1886-1904), Massis (1925). Of the Provincial 
LetterSy besides Lesieur’s reprint of the original 
quarto (1867), there are editions by Villemain 
(1829) Maynard (1851), De Sacy (1877), De 
Soyres (Lond. 1880), L. Derome (1885 et seq.) y and 
Molinier (2 vols. 1891). There are English trans- 
lations by Royston (1657), Pearce (1849), and Dr 
M’Crie (1846). Of the Pensies there are, besides 
those already mentioned, editions by Frantin 


5 vt a ^ 1 V xe ( 1858 )* Louandrc (1854) Rocher 

w m ’ En R lish translations are bv 

\\ alker (1688), Craig (1825), Pearce (1850) and 

Kegan Paul (1885). For JacqueUne Pascii see 

works by Cousin ( 1845 ) and Welzel (New York 

1880), and the edition of her writings by FaugOre 

(184d) See vols. il. and iii. of Sainte-Beuve’s 

Port Royal (1842-48), and Charles Beard's Port 

Royal { 1861) ; studies by Reuchlin (Stutt. 1840) 

i r» 856 i’ c ^ T in .( 1857 )» H. Weingarten (Leip! 
1863 , Dreydorff (Leip. 1870), Tulloch (1878), Ber- 
trand (1890), Boutroux (1900), Hatzfeld ( 1901 ), 
Giraud (1905), Massis (1924), Lefebvre (1925 
Brunschvicg (1925, 1932), Webb (1929). See also 
Arnauld and Jansen. 

Paschal was the name of two popes (817-824 
and 1099-1118), besides an antipope (died 1168). 

Pascoli, Giovanni (1855-1912), Italian poet 
and writer, born at San Mauro di Romagna, was 
professor of Latin at Bologna from 1905. 

Pasi6, Nikola (c. 1846-1926), Serb 4 Old Radi- 
cal ’ leader, born at ZajeCar, condemned to death 
1883, to five years 1899, was prime-minister 
1891-92, 1904-5, 1906-8, 1912-18, 1921-25. 
[ Pash'it-y'.} 


Paske'vitch, Ivan Feodorovitch, Russian field- 
marshal, was born at Poltava, 19th May 1782, 
served against the French in 1805, and against 
the Turks, and took a prominent part in the 
campaign ot 1812. In 1826 conquering Persian 
Armenia and taking Erivan, he was made Count 
of Erivan ; in 1828-29 he made two campaigns 
against the Turks in Asia, taking Kars and 
ErzerOm. In 1831 lie suppressed the rising in 
Poland, and was made Prince of Warsaw ; under 
his governorship Poland was (1832) incorporated 
with Russia. In 1848, sent to the support of 
Austria, he defeated the insurgent Hungarians. 
In 1854 he commanded the Russian army on the 
Danube, was wounded at Silistria, retired to 
Warsaw, and died 1st February 1850. See French 
Lives by Tolstoi (1835) and Stcherbatoff (1888). 

Pasquier, Etienne Denis, Due de (1767-1862), 
a statesman under Napoleon, the Bourbons, and 
Louis-Philippe, chancellor of France in 1837-48. 
See his History of my Time (trans. 1894). 

Passaglia, Carlo, born at Lucca, 2d May 1812, 
in 1827 entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1844 
became professor in the Collcgio Romano. In 
1849-51 he taught in England. In 1855 he wrote 
on the Immaculate Conception, then, leaving the 
Jesuits, against the temporal power, Pro Causa 
Italica (1859). He withdrew to Turin, where he 
was professor of Moral Philosophy, and died 13th 
March 1887. [ Pas-sahL’ya .] 

Passow, Franz (1786-1833), bom at Ludwigs- 
lust in Mecklenburg, in 1815 became professor 
of Archaeology at Breslau, and wrote aDd edited 
much. His Handle tirterbuch (1819-24; 5th ed. 
1841-57) formed the basis of Liddell aDd Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. See Life by Wachier (1839). 

Pasta, Giuditta, opera singer, was born of 
Jewish parents, Negri by name, at Como, 9th 
April 1798, and studied at Milan. She achieved 
her first triumph at Verona in 1822. From 1825 
to 1833 was her most glorious period in London 
and Paris. She lived on the Lake of Como from 
1834 till her death, 1st April 1865. 


Pasteur, Louis, born at Dole, 27th December 
1822, studied at Besangon and Paris, and held 
academic posts at Strasburg, Lille, and Paris, 
where in 1867 he became professor of Chemistry 
at the Sorbonne. From 1886 lie worked at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. His work was at 
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first chemical— as on tartrate crystals and ‘left- 
handed’ tartrates. He erelong discovered a 
living ferment — a micro-organism comparable in 
its powers to the yeast-plant — which would, in a 
solution of paratartrate of ammonia, select for 
food the ‘ right-handed ’ tartrates alone, leaving the 
‘left-handed.’ He next showed that other fer- 
mentations— lactic, butyric, acetic— are essenti- 
ally due to organisms, greatly extended Schwann’s 
researches on putrefaction, gave valuable rules 
for making vinegar and preventing wine disease, 
and refuted supposed proofs of spontaneous gene- 
ration. After 1865 he tackled, with brilliant 
success, silkworm disease, injurious growths in 
beer, splenic fever, and fowl cholefa. He showed 
that it was possible to attenuate the virulence of 
injurious micro-organisms by exposure to air, by 
variety of culture, or by transmission through 
various animals. He thus demonstrated by a 
memorable experiment that sheep and cows ‘ vac- 
cinated * with the attenuated bacilli of anthrax 
were protected from the evil results of sub- 
sequent inoculation with the virulent virus ; and 
by the culture of antitoxic re-agents prophy- 
lactic treatment of diphtheria, tubercular dis- 
ease, cholera, yellow fever, and plague has been 
found effective. His treatment of hydrophobia 
depends on similar proofs. A devout Catholic, he 
died 28th Sept. 1895. See studies by Frankland 
(1898), Vallery-Radot (1919), Emile Duclaux(1920), 
Descours (1922), Holmes (1925). 

Paston, a Norfolk family, named from the vil- 
lage of Paston, whose letters and papers, pub- 
lished in 1787-1789-1823 as the Paston Letters , 
shed a vivid light on domestic life in the 15tli 
century. Gairdner edited them with more full- 
ness in 1872-5, and again completely in 1904, 
after the recovery of two long lost volumes. The 
chief members of the family were William Paston 
(1378-1444), Justice of Common Pleas ; his son 
John (1421-66) ; Clement (c. 1516-97), a sailor ; 
and Sir Robert (1631-83), Earl of Yarmouth. 

Pater, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1695-1736), 
genre-painter, pupil and follower of Watteau. 

Pater, Walter, a critic distinguished for 
critical insight and a style of exquisite finish, 
was born in London, 4th August 1839, and edu- 
cated at King’s School, Canterbury, and at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, taking a classical 
second-class in 1862. He died at Oxford, 80th 
July 1894. Among his books are Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance (1873), on Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Joachim du Bellay, and others; Marius 
the Epicurean (1885), a spiritual quasi-biography ; 
Imaginary Portraits (1887) of Watteau, &c. Ap- 
preciations (1889), on Lamb, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Rossetti, Sir Thomas Browne, Blake, and 
Style itself; Miscellaneous Studies (1895); and 
Gaston de la Tour (1897). There are books on 
him by Greenslet (1904), A. C. Benson (1906), T. 
Wright (1907), and Edward Thomas (1913). 

Pater'oulus, Marcus Velleius, a Roman his- 
torian, born about 19 B.O., served under Tiberius. 
H e was alive in 80 A.n, and may have perished 
next year as a friend of Sqjanus. His Historia 
Romance , a compendium of universal, but more 
particularly of Roman history, is not complete, 
and is superficial and rhetorical. See editions by 
Kritz (1848). Halm (1876), and Prof. Ellis 0899). 

Paterson, Robert, ‘Old Mortality,’ born, a 
farmer’s son, near Hawick, 25tli April 1716, was 
apprenticed to a stone-mason, and rented a 
quarry in Morton parish. From about 1758 he 
neglected to return to his wife and five children, 
and for over forty years devoted himself to the 


task of repairing or erecting head-stones to Cove- 
nanting martyrs. He died at Bankhill, 14th 
Feb. 1801, and was buried at Caerla ver ock > 
a monument was erected to him ta®M®ssrs 
Black in 1869. See Introduction to Old Mortality 
and Ramage’s DrumJanrig Castle (1876). 

Paterson, William, founder of the Bank of 
England, was born at Skipmyre farm, in Tinwald 
parish, Dumfriesshire, in April 1658, and spent 
some years in the West Indies. Returning to 
Europe, he promoted his Darien Scheme in Lon- 
don, Hamburg, Amsterdam (where he worked 
for the Revolution of 1688), and Berlin, made 
a fortune by commerce in London, founded the 
Hampstead Water Company in 1690, projected 
the Bank of England, and was one of its first 
directors in 1094. At Edinburgh he soon talked 
the whole nation into his Darien Scheme. He 
sailed with the expedition in a private capacity, 
shared all its troubles, and returned with its 
survivors a broken man in December 1699. But 
his energy remained unabated. He had a con- 
siderable share in promoting the Scottish union, 
and was elected to the first united parliament by 
the Dumfries burghs. In 1715 he was awarded 
£18,000 as indemnity for his Darien losses. A 
far-seeing financier and a free-trader before free- 
trade times, he died in January 1719. See the 
Life by S. Bannister (1858), editor of his Works 
(1859) ; and that by J. S. Barbour (1907). 

Patey, Janet Monach (1842-94), contralto 
singer, the daughter of a Scotsman called Why- 
tock, was born in London, made her first concert- 
tour in 1865, and married a singer, John George 
Patey, in 1866. She died suddenly at Sheffield. 

Patmore, Coventry Kersey Dighton, poet, 
was born at Woodford in Essex, 23rd July 1823. 
the son ofp. G. Patmore, author of My Friends ana 
AcquaintaTices. He published a volume of Poems 
In 1844, and was a librarian in the British 'Museum 
from 1847 till 1868. He married in 1847 Emily 
Augusta Andrews (1824-62), daughter of an Inde- 
pendent minister, and after her death embraced 
Catholicism. Ultimately he settled at Hastings, 
where he built a large Catholic church. His 
second volume of poems, Tamerton Church-tower, 
&c. (1853), prepared the way for The Angel in the 
House (1854-66), an exquisite poem on domestic 
love. A revised edition was issued in his col- 
lected poems (1878 and 1886), including also The 
Unknown Eros , and other Odes (published in 1877X 
and preceded by an essay on English Metrical 
Law. Patmore edited the anthology entitled The 
Children’s Garland (1862), the Autobiography of 
Barry Cornwall (1877), aud the posthumous poems 
of his son, Henry Patmore (1884). The Rod, the 
Root, and the Flower (1895) contains apophthegms 
on a religious life. There are selections by Dr 
Garnett (1888) and Mrs Meynell (1895). He died 
26th November 1896. See lives by Champneys 
(1900) and Gosse (1906) ; study by Page (1938). 

Paton, John. Covenanter, was the son of a 
former at Fenwick in Ayrshire, became a captain 
in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, fought at 
Bullion Green and Bothwell Brig (1679), and. 
apprehended in 1684, was hanged 9th May. 

Paton, John Gibson, D.D., the son of a stock- 
ing-maker, was born in Kirkmahoe parish, Dum- 
friesshire, 24th May 1824, and in 1868 went as a 
missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
to the cannibals of the New Hebrides. Hil 
brother published and edited his graphic mis* 
sionary narratives. He died in January 1907. 

Paton, Sir Noel, painter, was born in Dun* 
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fermline, 13th December 1821, and studied at the 
Royal Academy, London. Notable early pictures 
are the two on ‘ Oberon and Titania ■ hot-h fn 
the National Gallery at Edinburgh. Others are 
; i ^ te Me^itabng; (1852), the ‘ Dead lidy® 
(1854), The Pursuit of Pleasure* (1855) ‘ Home 
from the Crimea,’ ‘In Memoriam, six illustra- 
tions of the ‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow * ‘ Luther at 
Erfurt,* ‘The Fairy Raid,’ ‘ Faith and Reason ’ 

« at the Sepulchi e,’’ 
llie Man of Sorrows, ‘Mors Janua Vitae ’ ‘The 

°ifr^ ‘Thy Will be Done ’ (1879) 
Beati Mundo Corde’ (1891), &c. He illustrated 

Anc?™) s Ix 'V s °f tU Scottish Cavaliers and the 

RS,A *’ Queen’s Limner for 

bS°«Mi n r ?°\ n } 865 ’ k ?ighted (1867), LL.D. (1876), 

Slfi Pl r» llslle ? two volumes of poems. He died 
irq*; 1 D ®J. em h er 1901. See Art Journal for April 
1895.— His brother, Waller (1828-95), R.S.A., 
rt.o. w., was a notable landscape-painter. 


Patrick, St, the Apostle of Ireland, must have 
been born late in the 4th century, perhaps in 
South Wales, less probably at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
or Kilpatrick near Dumbarton. His father was 
a deacon named Calpurnius. His own Celtic name 
or nickname was Succat. In his sixteenth year 
he was seized by pirates, carried to Ireland, and 
sold to an Antrim chief called Milchu. After 
six years he escaped, and, probably after a 
second captivity, went to France, where he 
became a monk, first at Tours and afterwards 
at L6rins. He was ordained a bishop at forty- 
five, and in 432 it is thought went as a mis- 
sionary to Ireland, Palladius, sent thither by 
Popt/ Cele'stine a short time before, having died. 
Patrick landed at Wicklow ; thence he sailed 
north to convert his old master Milchu. In 
Down he converted another chief, Dicliu. At 
Tara in Meath he preached to the king of Tara, 
Laoghaire. Thence he proceeded to Croagh- 
Patrick in Mayo, to Ulster, and as far as Cashel 
in the south. He addressed himself first to the 
chiefs, and made use of the spirit of clanship. 
He is reported to have founded 365 churches, 
baptised 12,000 persons, consecrated 450 bishops, 
and ordained vast numbers of priests, not to 
speak of monks and nuns. After twenty years 
spent in missionary labours, he fixed his see at 
Armagh (454). He died at Saul (Saul-patrick ; 
Sabhal, ‘ barn ’), the spot which Dicliu had given 
him on his arrival, and was buried in all likeli- 
hood at Armagh. Ussher, followed by Todd, fixes 
hisdeathat 493 — adate that would make Patrick’s 
age quite 120 years ; but the true date seems to 
be 463. The only certainly authentic literary re- 
mains of the Saint (both in very rude Latin) are 
his ‘Confession ’ and a letter addressed to Coroti- 
cus, a British chieftain who had carried off some 
Irish Christians as slaves. See the great Life by 
Dr Todd (1863), Newell’s (1890), Zimmer’s (1904, 
disputing his historical existence), J. B. Bury’s 
(1905, reaffirming it), Ardiil’s (1931), MacNeill’s 
(1934) ; the Tripartite Life , ed. Stokes (1887). 


Patrick, Simon (1626-1707), bom at Gains- 
borough, was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was successively rector of St Paul’s, 
Covent Garden (1662), Dean of Peterborough 
(1678), Bishop of Chichester (1689) and of Ely 
(1691). He was a devout and erudite theologian, 
and a sagacious and catholic churchman. His 
sermons and commentaries were long famous ; of 
his works may here be named A Brief Exposition 
of the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer , 
The Parable of the Pilgrims , The Heart's Ease, The 
Christian Sacrifice, and The Devout Christian In- 


structed. His Autobiography is included in hi* 
works (9 vols. Clar. PressflSSS). 11,8 

Patterson-Bonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

,„o Pa K teSOn, T Jo ? N Coleridge, martyr-bishop 
was born in London on 1st April 1827, the son of 
Sir Jolin Patteson, judge in the King’s Bench and 
of a niece of Coleridge. He passed through Eton 
and Balliol, and was a fellow of Merton and 
curate of Alfington in Devonshire. From 1855 
lie spent sixteen years in missionary work in 
the New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon, and Loyalty 
Islands ; and in 1861 he was consecrated Bishop 
ot Melanesia. He was killed by the natives of 
the Santa Cruz group on 20th September 1871. 
See Life by Miss Yonge (2 vols. 1874). 

t^ a % rt Al ? ELI , NA ’ ' vas born at Madrid, 19th 
Feb. 1848, the daughter of a Sicilian tenor At 

r^r i »V r n N ? w . York > aml there she made 
hei debut as ‘Lucia’ m 1859. In London she 

appeared in 1861, when her success was as splendid 
as it afterwards was wherever she sang. Her 
voice was an unusually high, rich, ringing 
soprano. She married in 1866 the Marquis de 
Laux, and, on her divorce in 1886, the Breton 
tenor Ernesto Nicolini (1834-98), and in 1899 
the Swedish Baron Cederstrom. Her home was 
Graig-y-nos Castle near Swansea. In 1898 she 
was naturalised. She died 27th September 1919. 
SeeLife by Klein (1920).— Her sister, Carlotta 
(1840-89), also a great soprano, was born at Flor- 
ence, made her debut at New York in 1861 as a 
concort-smger (being debarred by lameness from 
opera), and married in 1879 the ’cellist Ernst de 
Munck. [Pat' tee. ] 


Pattison, Mark, was bom 10th October 1S13 at 
Hornby in Yorkshire, but brought up mostly at 
Hauxwell, of which parish his lather was rector. 
He was educated at home until, in 1832, he en- 
tered Oriel College, where, a shy and diffident lad, 
lie suffered much from morbid self-consciousness. 
He took a second-class in classics (1837), and was 
elected fellow of Lincoln (1839). Under Newman’s 
influence he forsook Evangelicalism, wrote two 
Lives of the Saints, translated for the ‘Library of 
the Fathers,’ and almost followed his master into 
the fold of Rome. Then came a reaction towards 
liberalism, and he soon became a tutor of excep- 
tional influence. An attempt to deprive him of 
his fellowship failed ; but for ten years he took 
little share in Oxford life. He published an article 
on education in the Oxford Essays, went with a 
commission on education to Germany, and served 
for three months of 1858 as Times correspondent 
at Berlin. Scholars soon came to recognise his 
hand in the Quarterly , Westminster, and Saturday 
Review. His luminous Report on Elementary Edu~ 
cation in Protestant Germany appeared in 1859, his 
paper on ‘Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England, 1688-1750,’ in Essays and Reviews (I860). 
At length, in 1861, he was elected Rector of his 
college. In 1862 he married Emilia Frances 
Strong (afterwards Lady Dilke, q.v.). Down to 
his death at Harrogate, 30th July 1884, he lived 
wholly for study. His standard of perfection 
was so high that his actual achievement is only 
suggestive of his powers, and the greatest pro- 
ject of his life— the study of Scaliger — remains a 
fragment, printed by Prof. Nettleship in vol. i. 
of Pattison’s collected Essays (1889). He did 
publish Suggestions on Academical Organisation 
(1868); admirably annotated editions of Pope’s 
Essay on Man (1869) and Satires and Epistles 
(1872); Isaac Casa ubon (1875); Milton , in the ‘ Men 
of Letters’ (1879); the Sonnets of Milton (1888); 
and Sejmions (1886). See his frank posthumous 
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Memoirs (1886) and Lionel Tollemache’s Recollec • I 
lions of Pattison (1896). — Dorothy Wyndlow 
Pattison, his sister, was born at Hauxwell, 
January 16, 1832. In 1861 she started a life of 
labour for others as schoolmistress at Little 
Woolston near Bletchley ; in 1864 she joined a 
sisterhood at Coatham near Redcar ; and in 1865 
she began as ‘ Sister Dora’ her devoted labours 
as nurse at Walsall. In 1877 she took ..charge 
of the municipal epidemic hospital (mainly for 
smallpox). She was also indefatigable in all good 
works for unfortunates and poor neighbours, but 
died 24th December 1878. See Miss Lonsdale s 
Sister Dora (1880). 

Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was born of I 
Jewish parents at Tarsus in Cilicia, and trained 
for a rabbi under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, acquir- 
ing also the trade of tent-maker. A strenuous 
Pharisee, lie assisted in persecuting the Chris- 
tians ; and was on his way to Damascus on this 
mission when a vision of the Crucified converted 
him into a fervent adherent of the new faith. 
After three years spent mainly at Damascus, but 
partly in Arabia, he visited Jerusalem again, and 
undertook, with Barnabas, his first mission-tour 
in Cyprus, Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Lycaonia. 
At Antioch he found the controversy raised as 
to the condition under which Gentiles and Jews 
respectively were to be admitted to the Christian I 
Church, a controversy in which Paul opposed 
Peter, and through which he was finally separated 
from his colleague Barnabas. Since the time 
of Baur (q.v.) much diversity of opinion has pre- 
vailed as to the amount of divergence that 
obtained between Paul and the original apostles 
at the conference in Jerusalem, Baur affirming 
that the elder apostles remained essentially 
Judaic, and viewed Paul’s freer views with in- 
evitable disapproval. At all events, Paul ad- 
dressed himself hereafter mainly to the Gentiles. 
His second mission-journey led him, with Silas, 
again to Asia Minor and through Galatia and 
Phrygia to Macedonia and Achaia, where in 
Corinth he was especially successful. A year 
and a half later he was again at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, and then undertook a third mission- 
tour— to Galatia and Phrygia. Driven from 
Ephesus, he visited Achaia and Macedonia again, 
and by way of Miletus returned by sea to 
Jerusalem. There the fanaticism of the Jews 
against him led to disturbances, whereupon he 
was brought to Caesarea to be tried before Felix 
the procurator, and after two years’ imprisonment 
before Felix’s successor M. Porcius Festus. Now 
using his right as a Roman citizen, Paul appealed 
to Caesar, and in the spring of 62 a.d. arrived in 
Rome, where he spent two years a prisoner, but 
in his own hired house. He was executed under 
Nero — probably at the end of the two years’ 
captivity, though tradition makes him visit Spain 
and other countries. The ancient church re- 
cognised thirteen of the New Testament Epistles 
as Paul’s, but did not unanimously regard 
Hebrews as his. All but the most destructive 
modern critics accept unhesitatingly as Paul’s 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, and 
Corinthians (1st and 2d). But a considerable 
body of scholars dispute the Pauline authorship 
of tne Pastoral Epistles, 2d Thessalonians and 
Ephesians, some also Golossians and Philippians. 
The order of the Epistles is certainly not chrono- 
logical, though it is difficult to fix the succession. 
See the works on Paul by Baur (1845; trans. 


Hols ten (1880) ; Stalker (1892) ; Sir W. M. Ram- 
say (1896-1918) ; Sabatier (Paris, 1896) ; Baring- 
Gould (1897); Dr O. Cone (1899); Deissmann 
(1912) ; Schweitzer (1912) ; Foalces- Jackson (1927). 

Paul was the name of five popes. Paul I. 
(757-67) and Paul 1 1 . <1464-71) were unimportant. 
Paul III., Alessandro Farnese (bom 1468), a 
Tuscan, was created cardinal-deacon in 1493, 
nnri in 1534 was elected none. One of his first 


(1879); Pflelderer (Der PauHnimus, 2d ed. 1890); 


and in 1534 was elected pope. One of his first 
acts was to give cardinal’s hats to two of his 
boy-grandsons, and throughout his reign he 
laboured to advance his bastard sons. Yet he 
surrounded his throne with good cardinals like 
Contarini, Pole, and Sadolet. He convoked a 
general council in 1642, but it did not actually 
assemble (in Trent) until 1645. He it was who 
in 1538 issued the bull of excommunication and 
deposition against Henry VIII. of England, as 
also the bull instituting the order of the Jesuits 
(1540). He sent a force to support Charles V. * 
against the Protestants, and tried later to trim 
between the emperor and Francis I. He died 
November 10, 1549. See Bishop Creighton’s His- 
tory of the Papacy (vols. v.-vi. 1894-97).— Paul IV. 
(Giovanni Pietro Caraffa) was bora in Naples in 
1476. As Bishop of Chieti he laboured earnestly 
for the reformation of abuses and for the revival 
of religion and morality. He was a rigorous 
enemy of heresy, and under his influence Paul 
III. organised the Inquisition in Rome. Elected 
pope in 1555, he enforced upon the clergy the 
observance of all the clerical duties, and enacted 
laws for the maintenance of public morality. 
He established a censorship, issued a full Index 
librorum prohibitorum , completed the organisa- 
tion of the Roman Inquisition, and lightened the 
burdens of the poor. He was embroiled with the 
Emperor Ferdinand, with Philip II. of Spain, 
with Cosmo, grand-duke of Tuscany. He died 
August 18, 1559.— Paul V. (Camillo Borghese), 
born in Rome in 1552, rose to be nuncio at the 
Spanish court and cardinal, and on the death 
of Leo XI. in 1605 was elected pope. In his 
time took place the great conflict with the 
republic of Venice, as to the immunity of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
and other questions. Paul issued a brief de- 
nouncing excommunication against the doge and 
senate, and placing the republic under an inter- 
dict. By the intervention of Henry IV. of France 
the dispute was accommodated in 1607, after the 
pope had abandoned his claims. Paul promoted 
charities and useful public works, and preserved 
antiquities. He died January 28, 1621. See T. A* 
Trollope’s Paul the Pope t and Paul the Friar (I860). 

Paul, emperor of Russia, second son of Peter 
III. and Catharine II., born 2d October 1754, buo- 
ceeded his mother in 1796. His father's murder 
and his mother’s neglect had exerted a baneful 
influence on his character. His earliest measures 
were the exile of the murderers and the pardon 
of Polish prisoners, including Kosciusko. But he 
soon revealed his violent temper and lack of 
capacity, and irritated all his subjects by vexa» 
tious regulations. He suddenly declared for the 
allies against France, and sent an army of 56,000 
men under Suvaroff into Italy ; Bent a Becond to 
co-operate with the Austrians* retired from the 
alliance, quarrelled with England, and mitered 
into close alliance with Bonaparte. Alter his 
convention with Sweden and Denmark, En g l an d 
sent a fleet into the Baltlo under Kelson to dis- 
solve the coalition (1801). His own officers <xm 
spired to compel Paul to abdicate, and In a souffle 
he was strangled. 24th Maroh 1801. 
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Paul of Samos'ata was bom at Sainosata on 
the Euphrates, and in 260 became bishop or 
patriarch of Antioch, and so was practically the 
vicegerent of Queen Zenobia of Palmyra ; but in 
272 was deposed for monarchianism — the doc- 
trine that the Son is rather an attribute of the 
Father than a person. 

Paul, Vincent de. See Vincent de Paul. 

Paula. See Francesco di Paula. 

Paulding, James Kirke, was born in Dutchess 
county, New York, August 22, 1779. A friend of 
Washington Irving, he wrote part of Salmagundi. 
During the war of 1812 he published the Diverting 
History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, and 
in 1814 a more serious work. The United States 
and England, which gained him an appointment 
on the Board of Naval Commissioners. He also 
wrote a successful novel, The Dutchman's Fire- 
side (1831), Westward Ho! (1832), a Life of Wash- 
ington (1835), and a defence of Slavery in the 
United States (1836). In 1837 lie became Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He died 6th April I860. See 
Literary Life by his son (1867). 

Paulet, or Poulet, Sir Amyas (c. 1536-88), 
succeeded his father as governor of Jersey, was 
ambassador to France (1576-79), and was keeper 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, from 1585 till her death 
(1587). See his Letter-book (ed. Morris, 1874). 

Pauli, Reinhold, was born in Berlin, 25th May 
1823, studied at Bonn and at Oxford, and in 
1849-52 was private secretary to Bunsen. He 
was successively professor of History at Rostock, 
Tubingen, Marburg, and Gbttingen, and died at 
Bremen, 3d June 1882. Pauli’s lifelong studies 
were devoted to English history. He wrote an 
excellent book on Alfred (1851 ; trans. 1852) and 
one on Simon de Montfort (trans. 1876), besides 
several general works on English history; and he 
edited Gower’s Confessio Amantis (1856). 

Paulinus, first Archbishop of York, was a 
Roman sent with Augustine to Kent by Pope 
Gregory in 601. Ordained bishop by Justus, 
fourth archbishop, in 625, he accompanied Ethel- 
burga on her marriage to the heathen Edwin 
of Northumbria, who was baptised at York in 
627. Edwin’s death in battle drove him back to 
Kent, where, having in 633 received the palli um as 
Archbishop of York, he died Oct. 10, 644. 

Paulus. See ^Emilius and Scirio Africanus. 

Paulus, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob, pioneer 
of rationalism, was born at Leon berg near Stutt- 
gart, 1st September 1761, studied atTiibingen,and, 
as professor at Jena (1789-1803), produced a New 
Testament commentary (1800-4), one on the Psal ms 
(1791), and one on Isaiah (1793). He was afterwards 
professor at Wurzburg and at Heidelberg, where 
he died, August 10, 1851. Of his numerous works 
the most important were his Leben Jesu (2 vols. 
1828), and a commentary on the first three 
gospels (3 vols. 1830-33). He asserted the im- 
possibility of the supernatural, and explained the 
miracles as due to mistaken opinions and errors 
in narration. See his Autobiography (1839) and 
a book by Reichlin-Meldegg (1853). [Poh/Zws.] 

Paulus iEgine'ta, Greek physician, was born 
In ASgina, and flourished in the 7th century. 
His Synopsis of the Medical Art went through 
many editions and translations. 

Paulus Diac'onus, Lombard historian, was 
born at Friuli about 720, and probably resided 
at the court of the Duke of Beneventum. He 
became a monk about 774, but spent some years 
at the court of Charlemagne, and retired to 


Monte Cass mo in ,87. His Historia Uomana is 
based on Lutropius. The Ilistoria Laugobardorum 
comes down to 744. Other works are a Life of 
Gregory the Great; Gesta Episcoporum Mettensium * 
a Book of Homilies, selected from Augustine’ 
Chrysostom, &c. ; and poems and letters. Sec 
German works by Jacobi (1877) and Locck (1890). 

Paul Veronese. See Veronese. 

Pausanias, Spartan regent, a nephew of Leoni- 
das, commanded the Greeks at Plataea (479 B.c.), 
where the Persians were routed. He then com- 
pelled the Thebans to give up the chiefs of the 
Persian party, and haughtily treated the Athen- 
ians and other Greeks. Capturing the Cyprian 
cities and Byzantium, he negotiated with Xerxes 
in the hope of becoming ruler under him of all 
Oreece, and was twice recalled for treachery. 
He tried to stir up the Helots, was betrayed, and 
tied to a temple of Athena, where he was built up 
and only taken out to die of hunger. 

Pausanias, Greek geographer and historian of 
the 2nd century A.D., born probably in Lydia, 
travelled through almost all Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Italy, and also through part of Asia 
and Africa, and composed from his observations 
and researches an Itinerary of Greece, describing 
the different parts of that country and the monu- 
ments of art. His style is unpretentious and 
easy, and his Itinerary possesses the rare merit 
of being the work of an accurate eye-witness, one 
of the earliest examples of the antiquary ; bare 
and meagre as it is, it remains one of the most 
precious records of antiquity. There are trans- 
lations by Shilleto and Frazer. See M. Verrall’s 
Ancient Athens (1890), and books by Kalkmann 
(1886), Gurlitt (1890), Bencker (1890), Heberdey 
(1896), Frazer (1900), and Robert (1909). 

Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich (1819-1936), physiolo- 
gist, born near Ryazan, a village priest’s son, 
studied medicine at St Petersburg, conducted 
research in Breslau and Leipzig, and returned to St 
Petersburg, where he became professor (1897) and 
director of the Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine (1913). He worked at the physiology of 
circulation and digestion, but is most famous for 
his study of * conditioned ’ or acquired reflexes, 
associated each with some part of the brain 
cortex — the brain’s only function being in his 
view the coupling of neurones to produce reflexes. 

Pavlova, Anna (1885-1931), a world-famous 
dancer, born at St Petersburg. See Life by her 
husband, V. Dandre (1932). [ Pav'lo-va .] 

Paxton, Sir Joseph (1801-65), born at Milton- 
Bryant, near Woburn, was a working gardener 
to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick and 
Chatsworth ; he remodelled the gardens, and 
managed the duke’s Derbyshire estates. He 
designed a building for the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which he re-erected as the Crystal Palace. 
He wrote on gardening, and sat (as Liberal) for 
Coventry from 1854. See Life by V. Markham 
(1935). 

Payer, Julius von (1842-1915), born at Tep- 
litz, went with Weyprecht on an Arctic expedi- 
tion, and discovered and explored Franz-Josef 
Land (1872). Afterwards he went to Munich 
and became a painter. 

Payn, James, novelist, was born at Chelten- 
ham, 28th February 1830, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and Trinity, Cambridge. In 
1855 he published a volume of poems, in 1859-74 
was Leitch Ritchie’s successor as editor of 
Chambers's Journal, and in 1882—96 edited the 
Cornhill, He wrote a hundred novels, and died 
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25th March 1898. See his Some Literary Recollec- 
tions (1886) aDd Gleams of Memory (1894). 

Payne, Henry Neville, wrote tragedies and 
comedies, intrigued in Scotland for James II. 

the Revolution, was tortured in Edinburgh 
with ‘the boot ’ in 1690, and was imprisoned till 
1700. He seems to have died about 1710. 

Payne, John Howard, born in New York, 9th 
June 1791, made his d6but as an actor there in 
February 1809, and in 1813 appeared in London. 

For thirty years he had a successful career as 
actor and author of plays, chiefly adaptations ; 
that called Clari contains the song Home , Sweet 
Home, the music being by Sir Henry Bishop. 

Payne was appointed American consul at Tunis 
in 1841, and died there 10th April 1852. See his 
Life and Poems, edited by Harrison (1875; new 
ed. 1885), and Brainard’s J. H. Payne (1885). 

Payne, Joseph (1808-76), had a successful 
school in London, was in 1872 appointed professor 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, and 
published several books on education, including 
Lectures (2 vols. 1883-92). 

Payne, Peter, Wyclifflte, was born near Gran- 
tham, studied at Oxford, and became in 1410 
"principal of St Edmund Hall. Charged with 
leresy, lie fled about 1416 to Bohemia, where, till 
his death in 1455, he played a conspicuous part as 
a controversialist amongst the Hussites, taking 
the Taborite or extreme view. See Baker’s A 
Forgotten Gi'eat Englishman (1894). 

Payne, Roger (1739-97), born at Windsor, 
became famous, after 1766, as the most artistic 
bookbinder in London. 

Payne-Smith, Robert (1819-95), was born at 
Chipping Camden, studied at Pembroke College, 

Oxford, and as sublibrarian of the Bodleian 
(1857-65), began his great Thesaurus Syriacus 
(1870-93). Sermons on Isaiah (1862) led to his 
appointment as regius professor of Theology at 
Oxford (1865-70), whence he removed to the 
deanery of Canterbury. 

Peabody, George, philanthropist, bora at South 

Danvers, Mass., now called Peabody, 18th Feb- 
ruary 1795, became a partner in a Baltimore dry- 
goods store in 1829. He established himself in 
London in 1837 as a merchant and banker, and 
™ hia lifetime gave away a million and a half for 
philanthropic purposes— Kane's Arctic expedi- 
tion, education (at Harvard, Ac.), industrial homes 
in London. He died in London, 4th November 
1869. See Life by P. A. Hanaford (1882). 

f Peach, Benjamin Neeve (1842-1926), geol- i anmiPQ th« u. r * 

st, born at Gorran Haven, Cornwall, educated foiindw ^ t?/ x 3 Spence to the study 

Peterhead and winir n *A t | or its lounder. See Life by his son (1938). 


NigfUrr, \are Abbey (1818), Maid Marian (1822), The 

Elphin (1829), Crotchet Castle (1831), 
and GryU Grange (1860). And these novels are 
interesting chiefly as a study of character— that 
of the author, a Rabelaisian pagan, egoistic, pro- 
tean, a student of Aristophanes, Petronius, and 

1 q i n ta i ans A i f , Thr l e p i a ? 8 T Bre Published in 

1910. See editions by Cole (1876), Garnett (1892^ 

^ife ky Carl van Doren 

T 1 A * M * Zeeman (1911) and 
J. B. Priestley (1927). 

Pearson, Srn Arthur (1868-1921), educated at 
Winchester, became a journalist, founded or 
acquired various periodicals. Turning blind he 
founded St Dunstan’s home for blinded soldiers 
Pearson, Charles Henry (1830-94), bom at 
Islington, and educated at Rugby, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Oriel and Exeter Colleges, 
Oxford, was successively professor or lecturer 
?,«,r odern History at King’s College, London 
0855-65) Trinity College, Cambridge (1809-71), 
and Melbourne University (1874). He went into 
the colonial parliament in 1878, and in 1886-90 
was Minister of Education. He died In London. 

n£ao C x hlef n.'T k was Na *ional Life and Character 
(1893). Earlier was a History of England in 

the Early and Middle Ages (1867). See Life by 

Strong, prefixed to a volume of his articles (1896). 

iAv? a o r f S n n ’ J ?o N ’ divin e, was bom 28th February 
1613, at Great Snoring, Norfolk, son of the Arch 

deacon of Suffolk. He was educated at Eton 

and at Queen s and King’s Colleges, Cambridge, 

and in 1640, appointed chaplain lo the lorS 

keeper Finch was presented to the rectory oi 

2 in Suffolk. In 1659 he published his 
learned Exposition of the Creed , and edited the 
remains of John Hales of Eton. In 1660 he was 
presented to the rectory of St Christopher’s in 
London, and made prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon 
oi Surrey, and Master of Jesus College, Cam- 

r T»* e ’ ^ 1661 he was the principal antagonist 
oi Baxter in the Savoy Conference, and became 
Margaret professor of Divinity; in 1662 he was 

°f trinity, Cambridge, and In 1673 
Bishop of Chester. He defended the genuineness 
of H 1 ® ftu/rthin epistles (1672), and in 1684 

July 1 1686 WS Annales Cyprtanid* He died 16th 

_PearsomKARL(1857-1936), professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, and 
Galton professor of Eugenics, published The 
Grammar of Science ( 1892), and works on eugenics. 

Ql&thBITlAt.irA. hinmafpl/'o . Tn V* Jr* 7.*/- 


at Peterhead and Wick academies and London 
School of Mines, worked along with Dr John 
Horne on the Geological Survey. Their brilliant 
collaboration elucidated the very intricate geology 
of the north-west Highlands. Their joint works 
Include the Silurian Rocks of Scotland (1899) and 
Chapters on the Geology of Scotland (1930). 

Peacock, Thomas Love, satirist, was bom at 
Weymouth on 18th October 1785, the only child 
° i# a London merchant. From thirteen he was 
seli-educated, but grew up an accomplished 
scholar. The chief events of his life were his 
under-secretaryship on a warship (1808-9) ; his 
close friendship with Shelley ; bis clerkship and 
examinership to the East India Company (1819- 
J® 6 .?)* _ He died at Halllford, 23d January 1866. 
Of his half-dozen booklets of verse (1804-37) the 
best, Rhododaphne t offers nothing so good as some 
of the gay lyrics scattered throughout his seven 
novels ’—Headlong Hall (im)' MelincourUlSlh 


v 1 v* vvw Auicuuia admiral, 

made eight Arctic voyages by the Greenland 
coast, reaching in 1906 87* 6' N. lat, and on 
6th April 1909 attaining (apparently) the North 
Pole. See accounts of his travels by himself, his 
wife, Heilprin, and Hobbs (1986). 

Pease, Edward (1767-1868), carried on till 
17 his father’s woollen mill In Darlington, later 
promoted railways, and was George Stephenson’s 
supporter. The family were Quakers, and worked 
for the Peace and Anti-slavery Societies: two 
of Edward’s sons entered zealously into their 
father’s schemes, and were in parliament. - 

Pecock, Reginald, born in Wales about 1396, 
» a fellow of Oriel, Oxford, and received 
grlest s orders in 1422. He was master of 'Whit- 
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and other controversies, and compiled many 
treatises — The Jleule of Crysten lleligioun (r 
1443; ed. Greet, E.E.T.S., 1927)' The Dol let 

fef 1 K 46) 1 and -r, 2 ^ viewer to the Donet (both ed 
Hitchcock, E.E.T.S., 1921-24), The Book of 
Feith (ed. Morison, 1909). The object of Ids 

M l lCh Fla : min 0 of the Clergy 
(c. 1455 ; ed. Babmgton, Rolls Series, 1860) was 

to promote the peace of the church by plain 
arguments against Lollardy. His piiilosophic 
breadth and independence of judgment brought 
upon him the suspicions of the church. In 1457 
he was denounced for having written in English, 
f ,°Ju ma £ ng reason paramount to the author- 
* 2trL e old* doctors. He was summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchier, condemned as a heretic 
and given the alternative of abjuring or being 
burned. He elected to abjure, gave up fourteen 
of his books, resigned his bishopric, and retired to 
Thorney Abbey, dying about 1460. See Life by 
John Lewis (1774 ; reprinted 1820), and editors' 
introductions. 


Peden, Alexander (c. 1626-86), Covenanter, 
studied at Glasgow, was ejected in 1662 from his 
ministry at New Luce in Galloway, and subse- 
quently wandered preaching at conventicles and 
hiding in caves. He was repeatedly in Ireland, 
and in 1673—77 was imprisoned on the Bass Rock. 
His preaching was famous, and many of his utter- 
ances were regarded as prophecies. 

Pedrell, Felipe (1841-1922), self-taught com- 
poser of operas, choral works, songs, &c., born 
at Tortosa, taught at Madrid, and lived from 
1903 at Barcelona. 


Podro I. (1798-1834), emperor of Brazil, second 
son of John VI. of Portugal, fled to Brazil with 
his parents on Napoleon’s invasion, and became 
prince-regent of Brazil on his father’s return to 
Portugal (1821). He declared for Brazilian inde- 
pendence in 1822, and was crowned as Pedro I. 
The new empire did not start smoothly, and 
Pedro in 1831 abdicated and withdrew to Por- 
tugal. — Pedro II., his son, born 2d Dec. 1825, 
succeeded on his father’s abdication, and, dis- 
tinguished by his love of learning and scholarly 
tastes, reigned in peace until the revolution of 
1889 drove him to Europe. He died at Paris, 5th 
Dec. 1891. See Life by Mary W. Williams (1938). 

Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile and Le<5n, 
born 30th August 1334, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI., in 1350, and assuming full power 
in 1353, became exceedingly popular with the 
people for his justice, but alienated the nobles 
and clergy. When he had marched to suppress 
a revolt in Estremadura, he was betrayed by his 
brother Henry and taken prisoner. Escaping, 
despite the excommunication of the pope, he 
speedily crushed the rebels. But now he became 
suspicious of every one ; and the rest of his reign 
was devoted to the establishment of his own au- 
thority on the ruins of the feudal tyranny of the 
great vassals, and to long-continued and bloody 
wars with Aragon and Granada. He owes the 
epithet Cruel mainly to the murder of his brother 
Don Fadrique in 1358 ; the people were in general 
well and justly governed, but heavy taxes dissi- 
pated his popularity. Henry returned from France 
(1366) at the head of a body of exiles, backed by 
Du Guesclin, and aided by Aragon, France, and 
the pope. Edward the Black Prince, persuaded 
to espouse Pedro’s cause in 1367, defeated Henry 
and Du Guesclin at Navarrete (13th April). But, 
disgusted by his ally’s non-fulfilment of his 
promises, the English prince repassed the Pyre- 
nees and left Pedro to his fate. The whole king- 


dom groaned under his cruelties ; rebellions broke 
out everywhere ; and when, in 1367, Henry re- 
turned, Pedro was routed at Montiel (1369), and 
in a single combat with Henry, developing into a 
me)6e, was slain, 23d March 1369. See books by 
Prosper M6nm6e (1848), Storer ( 1910 ). y 

Peel, Sir Robert, was born 5th February 1788 
near Bury in Lancashire. His father, Sir Robert 
Peel (LSO-IS 30 , M.P. from 1790, created baronet, 
m 1800), was a wealthy cotton-manufacturer and 
calico-printer, and from him he inherited a great 
fortune. He had three years at Harrow, took a 
double-first from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1808 
ami entered parliament in 1809 as Tory member 
for Cashel. In 1811 he was appointed Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and in 1812-18 was 


lie sent trie agitator a challenge. From 1818 
till 1822 Peel remained out of olliee, but sat for 
the University of Oxford. In 1819 he was chair- 
man of the Bank Committee, and moved the 
resolutions which led to the resumption of cash- 
payments. In 1822 he re-entered the ministry as 
Home Secretary, and he and Canning as Foreign 
Secretary worked together pretty well, Peel de- 
voting himself to the currency ; but on ‘ Roman 
Catholic emancipation ’ Canning was in advance 
of Peel ; and when Canning formed a Whig- 
lory ministry, Peel, along with the Duke of 
Welhngton and others, withdrew from office 
(1827). Yet, when the death of Canning led 
to the Wellington - Peel government, its great 
measure was that for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics (1829). As Home Secretary he re- 
organised the London police force (‘Peelers’ or 
‘ Bobbies’). Peel opposed parliamentary reform, 
and in 1830 the Wellington -Peel ministry was 
succeeded by a Whig ministry under Earl Grey, 
which, in 1832, carried the Reform Bill. Peel 
shrank from factious obstruction of the measure, 
but as leader of the ‘Conservative’ opposition, 
sought by vigilant criticism of Whig measures to 
retard the too rapid strides of Liberalism. Re- 
jected by Oxford in 1829, but returned for West- 
bury, Peel represented Taimvorth from 1833 till 
his death. In November 1834 he accepted office as 
prime-minister, but gave place to Lord Melbourne 
in April 1835. The general election of 1841 was 
virtually a contest between Free-trade and Pro- 
tection, and Protection won. The Conservative 
party, headed by Peel, now came into office. The 
Whigs were bent upon a fixed but moderate duty 
on foreign corn ; the Anti-Corn-law League would 
hear of nothing short of repeal ; while Sir Robert 
carried (1842) a modification of the sliding-scale. 
The deficit in the revenue led him to impose 
(1842) an ‘income-tax’ of 7d. in the pound, to 
be levied for three years. To alleviate the 
new burden Peel revised the general tariff, and 
either abolished or lowered the duties on several 
very important articles of commerce. He reso- 
lutely repressed the malcontents of Ireland, and 
O’Connell’s influence was broken. In 1845 the 
allowance to Maynooth was changed into a per- 
manent endowment, and the Irish unsectarian 
colleges were founded. But the potato-rot in 
Ireland, followed by a frightful famine, rendered 
‘cheap corn’ a necessity. Cobden and the 
League redoubled their exertions. Peel again 
yielded, telling his colleagues that the corn-laws 
were doomed. Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of 
Derby) seceded, and, with Lord George Ben- 
tinck, Disraeli, and others, formed a ‘ no-aur 
render’ Tory j>artv« but the Duke of Wellington. 
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Graham, Aberdeen, Gladstone, and other eminent 
Conservatives stood by him, and repeal was 
D ® feat « d on a, i Irish Protection of Life 
Tiru- j retired in June 1846, giving place to a 
Whig administration under Lord John Russell, to 
which he gave independent but general support. 
In the critical times of 1847-48 he was one of the 
most important props of the government, whose 
free-trade principles he had now accepted. He had 
a keen English interest in sport, and a cultivated 
taste in matters literary and artistic. On 29th 
June 1850 he was thrown from his horse, and was 
so mucn injured that he died 2d July. See his 
(non-biographical) Memoirs , edited by Earl Stan- 
hope and Viscount Cardwell (1857), Speeches (1885 
and 1853), his Private Letters (ed. G. Peel, 1920), 
and C.S. Parker’s Peel Papers (3 vols. 1891-99) : 
his .Li/e and Times by Sir T. Lever ; books by 
Guizot (1851), Laurence Peel, Lord Dalling, 

v a ^P e ^ ^ Montague, Justin McCarthy. 
J. R. Thursfleld, A. A. W. Ramsay (1928), G. K. 
£1 lark (i929) ; Shaw Lefevre, Peel and O'Connell 
(1887); Greville’s Memoirs ; Beaconsfleld’s Ben- 
tinck; Morley's Cobden ; Froude’s Beaconsfield 
(1890); and Croker’s Memoirs (1884). Peel’s 
eldest son, Sm Robert ( 1822-95), and the second, 
Sm Frederick (1823-1906), held office as 
ministers ; whilst Arthur Wellesley, the fifth 
and youngest (1829-1912), was Speaker of the 
House of Commons 1884-95, and then was created 
Viscount Peel. 

Peele, George, Elizabethan dramatist, was bom 
probably about 1554-58. and went up to Oxford 
in 1571. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1577 
his master’s in 1579. By 1581 he had removed 
to London, where for seventeen years he lived 
a roistering Bohemian life as actor, poet, and 
playwright, dying a discreditable death in 1598. 
He was one of those warned to repentance by 
Greene in his Groatsworth of Wit (1592). His best 
work, The Arraignment of Paris (1584), is a dra- 
matic pastoral containing some exquisite verse 
and ingenious flatteries of Elizabeth. Another 
pastoral play, The Hunting of Cupid (1591), is 
lost. His Farewell to Sir John Norris on his 
expedition to Portugal (1589, eked out by A Tale 
Of Troy), his Eclogue Gratulatoi'y (1589) to the 
Earl of Essex, his Polyhymnia (1590), his Speeches 
for the reception of Queen Elizabeth (1591), and 
his Honour of the Garter (1593) are other occa- 
^onal poems. The historical play of Edward I. 
(1693) is marred by its baseless slanders against 
Queen Eleanor. His bombastic Battle of Alcazar 
(1594) was followed by another now lost. His 
charming play, The Old Wives' Tale( 1595), probably 
gave Milton the subject for his Comus. David and 
^ o. a& ™ was published in 1599 ; the authorship 
of Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes (1599) is more 
than doubtful. Peele’s works were first collected 
by Dyce (1828-39 ; reissue, with Greene, in 1861). 
The best edition la by A. H. Bullen (1888). See 
Symonds s Shakspere's Predecessors (1884). 

Mgny. Charles (1873-1914), nationalist and 
neo-Catholio poet, born of peasant stock at 
Orleans, wrote Jeanne d'Arc , founded the Cahiers 
de la Quxnzaxne , and fell in the World War. 

Peile, John (1838-1909), bom at Whitehaven, 
wrote Greek and Latin Etymology (1869), Ac. 

Peirce, Benjamin (1809-80), American mathe- 
maUcian, in 1833 became professor at Harvard, 
in 1849 astronomer to the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1867-74 was superintendent of 
the Coast Survey. His papers on the discovery 
of Neptune (1848) and on Saturn’s rings (1851-55) 
attracted great attention. His Treatise on Ana - 


a PP ea re d in 1857.— His son 
Saj *?ers Peirce (1839-1914), bom at 
Cambridge, Mass., professor at Harvard and 
it .^npfcins, introduced the name and prin- 
ciple of pragmatism into philosophy in 1878. He 
wrote Studies in Logic (1883). 

Petrson, Francis (1757-81), major, command, 
ing the troops at St Holier in Jersey, after the 
governor had been captured by a French force, 
was killed in victoriously repelling the invaders. 
His death is the subject of Copley's famous pic- 
ture. See Ouless, The Death of Peirson (1881). 

Pelagius, heretic, was born, a Briton or an Irish- 
man, about 370, his name being a Greek transla- 
tion of the Celtic Morgan (‘ sea-born ’). He was 
a monk, but never took orders, and settled in 
Rome about 400. Here he wrote On the Trinity 
On Testimonies , and On the Pauline Epistles , and 
attached Celestius, an Irish Scot, to his views. 
About 409 the two withdrew to Africa, and Pela. 
gius made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Celestius 
having sought ordination at Carthage, his doc- 
trines were examined and condemned; and in 
415 Pelagius too was accused of heresy before the 

0 j J erusa ^ em ‘ The Pelagian heresy was 
held to deny original sin. It is possible to live 
without sin. Grace as understood by the Catholic 
Church was not required ; free-will and the teach- 
ing of the law may suffice ; the will is equally 
free to choose to do good and to do evil. The 
impeachment failed, but a new synod of Carthage 
in 416 condemned Pelagius and Celestius; and 
ultnnateiy Pope Zosimus adopted the canons of 
the African Council, and Pelagius was banished 
from Rome in 418. The Pelagian sect was soon 
extinguished, but Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagi- 
anism often troubled the church. 

Pelayo, said to have been the first Christian 
king in Spain, seems to have made head against 
the Arabs in Asturias in the 8th century. 

Pelham, Sir Thomas (c. 1650-1712), of Here- 
fordshire ancestry, in 1706 was created Baron 
Pelham. — His son and successor, Thomas Pel- 
ham Holles (1693-1768), succeeded in 1711 to the 
estates of Jiis maternal uncle, John Holles, Duke 
of Newcastle ; and George I. created him Earl of 
Clare (1714) and Duke of Newcastle (1715). A 
Whig and a supporter of Walpole, in 1724 he be- 
came Secretary of State, and held the office for 
thirty years. In 1754 he succeeded his brother. 
Henry Pelham, as premier, but retired in 1756. 
In July 1757 he was again premier, and compelled 
to take the first William Pitt into his ministry and 
to give him the lead in the House of Commons 
and the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs— Newcastle, an incapable minister, 
but strong in court-craft and intrigue, being a 
mere figurehead. On the accession of George uL 
Bute superseded Newcastle (1762). In the Rock- 
ingham^ ministry (1765) he was for a few months 
Privy Seal.— His younger brother, Henry Pel- 
ham (c. 1695-1754), took an active part in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of 1715, became Secretary 
^ ar If 1 1724, and was a zealous supporter 
of Walpole. In 1743 he took office. Events 
during his ministry (reconstructed in 1744 as 
the * Broad-bottom administration’) were the 
Austrian succession war, the *46, the financial 
bill of 1760, the reform of the calendar, and 
Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. — Henry Pblham- 
Clinton (1811-64), fifth Duke of Newcastle 
and twelfth Earl of Lincoln, represented South 
Notts from 1832 to 1846, when he was 
ousted for supporting Peel's free-trade meas- 
ures. He was a Lord of the Treasury ini 
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1884 - 35 , First Commissioner of Woods and Forests 

in 1841-46, and then Irish Secretary. He suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom in 1851, and returned to 
office in 1852, being Colonial Secretary in the 
Aberdeen government. At the Crimean war he 
was made Secretary of State for War— the first to 
hold that office. But the sufferings of the British 
army in the winter of 1854 raised a storm, and he 
resigned. He was Colonial Secretary under Pal- 
merston, 1859-64. See Life by Martineau (1908). 

Pelissier, Am able Jean Jacques, born Gth Nov- 
ember 1794 near Rouen, served in Spain in 1823 
in the Morea in 1828, in Algeria in 1830 and 1839* 
In 1845 he acquired notoriety by suffocating 500 
fugitive Arabs in caves in the Dalira. In the 
Crimean war (1854) he commanded the first corps, 
and succeeded Canrobert in the chief command 
before Sebastopol. For storming the Malakhoff 
he was made Marshal and Due de Malakhoff. In 
1858-59 he was French ambassador in London; 
thereafter he was governor of Algeria. He died 
22d May 1864. [ Pay-leess-yay .] 

Pellegrini, Carlo (1839-89), caricaturist, bom 
at Capua, came to London in 1864, and from 1869 
till his death was the cartoonist, ‘Ape,’ of Vanity 
Fair. [ Pel-leh-gree'nee .] 

Pell'ico, Silvio (1788-1854), born at Saluzzo 
in Piedmont, spent four years at Lyons, and at 
Milan (1810) was French tutor in the military 
school. His tragedies of Laodamia and Francesca 
da Rimini gained him a name ; and lie translated 
Byron’s Manfred. In 1820 he was arrested and 
imprisoned for two years at Venice. He was 
then, on a charge of Carbonarisin, condemned to 
death, but had his sentence commuted to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment in the Spielberg near Brunn, 
and was liberated in 1830. During this time he 
wrote two other dramas ; and he published an ac- 
count of his imprisonment, Le mie Prigioni (1833). 
Pellico subsequently published numerous trage- ■ 
dies and poems, and a catechism on the duties of 
man. See Lives by Chiala (Italian, 1852), Bour- 
don (8th ed. Paris, 1885), and Rivieri (1899-1901). 

Pellisson-Fontanier, Paul (1624-93), wrote a 
listory of the French Academy, and was a mem- 
ber of it. Ste-Beuve ranks him as a classic. 

Pelly, Sir Lewis, K.C.S.I., K.C.B. (1825-92), 
entered the Indian army, and served England 
bs administrator or diplomatist in Baroda, Sind, 
Afghanistan, Central Arabia, Baroda (at the trial 
of the Gaekwar), and on the north-west frontier. 

Pelopldas, in 382 b.c., was driven from Thebes 
by the oligarchic party, who were supported 
by the Spartans, and sought refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned with a few associates in 379, 
and recovered possession of the citadel. His 
‘ sacred band * of Theban youth largely contributed 
to Epaminondas’s victory at Leuctra (371). In the 
expedition against Alexander of Pherse (368) he 
was treacherously taken prisoner, but rescued by 
Epaminondas next year. He was then ambas- 
sador to the Persian court. In 364, in command 
of a third expedition against Alexander of Pherse, 
he marched into Thessaly, and won the battle 
of Cynoscephalse, but was himself slain. 

Pemberton, Sir Max (b. 1863 ; kt. 1928), re- 
viewer and novelist, born at Birmingham, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and Cains College, 
Cambridge, produced The Diary of a Scoundrel in 
1891, The Iron Pirate in 1893, The Hundred Days 
in 1905, My Sword for Lafayette in 1906, and in 
1896-1906 was editor of Cassell's Magazine. 

Pembroke. See Herbert, Strongbow. 

Penda (c. 577-655), heathen king of Mercia, con- 


stantly at war with Northumbria, defeated Edwin 
at Heathfleld (633), Oswald at Maserfelth (<34‘>T 
but was himself defeated and slain by Oswy on 
the Winwaed, either in Lothian or in ‘Yorkshire. 

Pender, Sir John, G.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1815-96)] 
was born in the Vale of Leven, Dumbartonshire 
became an export merchant in Glasgow and then 
in Manchester, and did much for the promotion 
and execution of Atlantic and oceanic telegraphy. 
He repeatedly sat in parliament from 1862 on. 

Penderel, the name of five Shropshire Catholic 
yeomen who aided Charles II. (q.v.)at Boscobel. 
See Allan Fea’s Flight of the King (1897). 

Penelope, wife of Ulysses. During his long 
wanderings after the fall of Troy he was regarded 
as dead, and Penelope, to put off her many suitors 
pretended that she must tirst weave a shroud for 
her father-in-law, and undid by night what she 
had woven by day. [Pen-el o-jne.) 

Pengelly, William, F.G.S., F.R.S. (1S12-94) 
schoolmaster and tutor at Torquay, was eminent 
as a geologist, especially in connection with the 
exploration oftheBrixham Cave and Kent’s Hole 
See the Life by his daughter (1S97). 

Penn, William, founder of Pennsvlvania, was 
the son of Admiral William Penn, and was born 
at London, 14th October 1644. He was sent down 
fiom Christ Church, Oxford, for having become 
a zealous Quaker; ana his father sent him to the 
Continent, in the hope that the gaiety of French 
life would alter the bent of his mind. He re- 
turned a polished man of the world, having 
served for a little in the Dutch war. In 1666 the 
admiral despatched him to look after his estates 
m Cork, but for attending a Quaker meeting in 
Cork he was imprisoned. He returned to England 
a thorough-going Quaker. In 1668 he was thrown 
into the Tower for his Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
in which he attacked the ordinary doctrines of the 
Trinity, God’s ‘ satisfaction ’ in the death of Christ, 
and justification by the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness. While in prison he wrote the most 
popular of his books, No Cross , no Crown, and In* 
nocency with her Open Face, a vindication of him- 
self that contributed to his liberation, obtained 
through the interference of his father’s friend, the 
Duke of York. In September 1670 Admiral Penn 
died, leaving his son an estate of £1500 a-year. 
In the same month he was again imprisoned for 
preaching ; and in 1671 he was sent to Newgate 
tor six months. He took advantage of the In- 
dulgence for making preaching tours, and he 
visited Holland and Germany for the advance- 
ment of Quakerism. In 16S1 he obtained from the 
crown, in lieu of his father’s claim upon it, a grant 
of territory in North America, called Pensilvania 
in honour of the old admiral ; his desire being to 
establish a home for his co-religionists. Penn with 
his emigrants sailed for the Delaware in 1682, and 
in November held his famous interview with the 
Indians on the site of Philadelphia. He planned 
the city of Philadelphia, and for two years 
governed the colony wisely, with full tolerance 
for all that was not by Puritanism regarded 
as wicked (card-playing, play-going, &c. being 
strictly forbidden as ‘evil sports and games’). 
Penn returned to England to exert himself in 
favour of his persecuted brethren at home. His 
influence with James II. and his belief in his 
good intentions were curiously strong. The sus- 
picion that Penn allowed himself to be used as a 
tool is not justified by any known facts. Through 
his exertions, in 16S6 all persons imprisoned on 
account of their religious opinions (including 1200 
Quakers) were released. After the accession Qi 
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William III. Penn was repeatedly accused of 
treasonable adhesion to the deposed king, but 
was finally acquitted in 1093. In 1099 he paid a 
second visit to Pennsylvania, where his constitu- 
tion had proved unworkable, and had to be much 
altered. He did something to mitigate the evils 
of slavery, but held negro-slaves himself. He 
departed for England in 1701. His last years 
were embittered by disputes about boundaries, 
and the ill-behaviour of his son and his steward ; 
he was even, in financial embarrassment, thrown 
for nine months into the Fleet in 1708. He died 
at Ruscombe in Berkshire, July 30, 1718. He was 
twice married, and wrote over forty works or 
pamphlets. See the Life prefixed to his collected 
works (1726), and to later issues of ‘select works;* 
and Lives by Clarkson (1813), Barker (1852), 
Janney (1852), Hepworth Dixon (new ed. 1856), 
Burdette ( 1882 ), Stoughton, Sparks, Draper, 
Bridges, Graham, Vulliamy, Dobr6e. 

Pennant, Thomas, traveller, was born at 
Downing near Holywell, Flintshire, 14th June 
1726. In 1744 he went to Oxford, but left with- 
out a degree. His many tours included visits 
to Ireland (1754), the Continent (1765), Scotland 
(1769 and 1772), and the Isle of Man (1774), besides 
rambles through England and Wales. He was 
F.R.S. and D.C.L., and died 16th December 1798. 
From boyhood a naturalist, for years a corre- 
spondent of Linnseus, Pennant published British 
Zoology (1765-77), British Quadrupeds (1771), 
Arctic Zoology (1785), History of London (1790), 
* s rem embered by his Tours in Scotland 
0771-75) and Wales (1778-81). See his Literary 
Life by himself (1793), and the memoir in Rhys’s 
edition of the Tours in Wales (1883). 

Pennell, Henry Cholmondeley (1837-1916). 

was l n 1866-75 Inspector of Sea Fisheries, and sut> 

htovo ^ 7 an official In Egypt. He wrote many 
books on ^angling and fisheries, as well as Puck on 
Pegasus (1861) and other volumes of verse. 

Pennell, Joseph (1860-1926), etcher and book 
illustrator, born at Philadelphia, lived much In 
England. He wrote on book illustration : and 
with his wife (Elizabeth Robins, 1855-1936 
author of books on Mary Wollstonecraft her 
uncle C. G. Leland, Philadelphia, <fec.) produced 
illustrated tours on the Thames, in Provence in 
Hungary, and elsewhere, and a Life of Whistler 
(1908). See Life by Mrs Pennell (1930). 

Penrose, Elizabeth (‘Mrs Markham’), was the 
daughter of the Rev. Edmund Cartwright (q.v.) 
inventor of the power-loom, and was born in 1780* 
She married the Rev. John Penrose, vicar of 
Bracebridge, and in 1823 wrote under the pseudo- 
nym her History of England , in 1828 her His • 
wry of Frants. Other works were Amusements of 
Westernheath , A Visit to the Zoological Gardens, 
Mworical Conversations , and Sermons for Children . 
She died in Lincoln, 24th January 1837. 

Pentreath, Dolly Q685-1777), reputed to be the 
last person to speak Cornish (others say Bernard 
Victor, d. 1875), an itinerant fishwife and fortune- 
teller, and wife of a man called Jeffery. She was 
born and died at Mousehole on Mount’s Bay. 
See J ago's Ancient Language of Cornwall (1882). 

Penzanoe, James Plaibted Wilde, Lord 
(1816-99) son of a London solicitor, and educated 
at Winchester and Trinity, Cambridge, became 
Baron of Exchequer in 1860, judge of Probate and 
Divorce (1863) and of the Court of Arches (1876). 

P4pln or Pippin (c. 716-68), surnamed 'the 
Bhort, king of the Franks, son of Charles Martel 
(Q.v.) and father of Charlemagne (q.v.), founded 


the Frankish dynasty of the Carlovinglans. Ohtt- 
dene, the last of the Merovingians, having been 
deposed, Pepin was chosen king in his stead 
v 51)- When Pope Stephen III. was hard pressed 
by the Longobaxds, P6pin led an army into Italy 
(754), compelled the Longobard Aistulf to become 
his vassal, and laid the foundation of the temporal 
sovereignty of the popes (756). The rest of hfe lif e 
was spent In semi-crusading wars against Saxons 
and Saracens— P£pin of HSristal (died 714) 
was mayor of the palace in Ausfcrasla, to which 
he added after 687 the similar vice-royalties of 
Neustria and Burgundy, and called himself 

Duke and Prince of the Franks.' He was their 
real ruler during several reigns. He was father 
of Charles Martel.— P ^pin (777-810), son of 
Charlemagne, was crowned king of Italy in 781, 
and fought against the Avars, Slavs, Saxons, and 
Saracens. 

Pepper, John Henry (1821-1900), inventor, 
was bom in Westminster, became in 1848 
analytical chemist at the Royal Polytechnic, 
mid wrote several handbooks of popular science. 
He is best known as the improver and exhibitor 
of Pepper’s Ghost' (see Dircks). Pepper travelled 
with this show in America and Australia, and 
became public analyst at Brisbane. 

Pepys, Samuel, bom February 23, 1633, the 
son of a London tailor, went to St Paul’s School, 
and in March 1651 to Magdalene College, Cam* 
bridge. In 1055 he married a pretty girl of 
fifteen, and became secretary to a cousin, obtain* 
ing by his favour small appointments ; in 1660 
was made Clerk of the Acts of the Navy and 
also Clerk of the Privy Seal, and was a very 
energetic and competent official. In 1686 ha 
became Secretary to the Admiralty, and for a 
tune sat m parliament. At the Revolution his 
career was closed, but until the end of his life 
he was looked on as the Nestor of navy affairs. 
But it is as the writer of a Diary (in cipher), 
unique m the literature of the world, that his 
fame still lives; a work which has thrown 
the most unexpected light upon the history 
and manners of his day, while at the same time 
it presents a most remarkable psychological 
®tuay. ** e Pys was Master of the Trinity Blouse 
(1676 and 1685) and President of thT R^d 

p?nf \ 8 i 5~ 8 6 * * Durin 8 the supposed Popish 

fn 1 he was ? ommifc ted to the Tower, and 

In 1690 he was placed In Westminster Gate- 
house for a few days. He died 26th May 1703. 

too O A JI _*■ /VI * •• 


ten 

_ p ? ro r e J al » Spencer, second son of the second 

f a i 7 R 9 ?§n 0I l fc Vi W ^ 4 0rn in November 

1, 1762, educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 

bridge, and called to the bar in 1786. He soon 

Portland administration 6 of 1M7 i^oSlor of the 
Exchequer, and was even then the real head of 
the government, being trusted by Geo - S8aB?ss 
his opposition to Catholic claims. At 
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retained oTcftmT- 1 b f can - ,e ' ,remier als °. a ‘»* 
0 , ce Ml J»»s tragic death, 11th Mav 

"5 en 16 was shot dead entering the lobby 
of the House of Commons by a bankrunt Liver- 

^)°r°n»p r0ker i J ° hn , BeIlil, Kham, who was hanged 
for the murder on the ISLli s.-p [ j VP(J k„ c,,„, 

Walpole (1S74) and P. Treherne ( 1909 ). b> 

Perciyai, James Gates (1795-1856), poet born 
at Berlin, Conn., graduated at Yale 1 in 1815 
studied botany and medicine, and became i,ro 

o e f wfscon .Wu 1 Poi,,ti " 1824 ' « eolu 8™t 

OI Wisconsin in 1854. His poems Prometheus and 

Dav r,^ 848 ed I 82 r 2 '? 7 ; The ^cam of a 

Day in 1843. See Life by J. II. Ward (1866). 

d. 2 7 ; 1 ' Joh . n ’» P- d - (1834-1918), born at 
liiough, became head-master of Clifton in ISO 0 • 
president of Trinity, Oxford, in 1878 ; head-master 
of Rugby in 1887 ; and Bishop of Hereford in 1895. 

w ??. rc y» a n ohl© northern family, whose founder, 
William de Percy (c. 1030-96), came with the 
Conqueror, and received lands in Yorkshire 
Lincolnshire Hampshire, and Essex. Richard 
(c. 11 <0-1-44) was one of the barons who ex- 
borted Magna Carta. Henry (c. 1272-1316) aided 
Edward I. in subduing Scotland, was governor of 
Galloway, was driven out of Turnberry Castle 
by Robert Bruce, and received from Edward II. 
a grant of Bruce’s forfeited earldom of Carrick 
and the wardenship of Bamburgh and Scar- 
borough Castles. In 1309 he purchased from 
Bishop Antony Bek the barony of Alnwick, the 
chief seat of the family ever since. His son 
defeated and captured David II. of Scotland 
at Neville s Cross (134G); his grandson fought 
atCrecy; his great-grandson, Henry ( 1342 - 1408 ), 
fourth Lord Percy of Alnwick, in 1377 was made 
marshal of England and Earl of Northumberland. 
His eldest son, Henry (1364-1403), was the famous 
Hotspur whom Douglas defeated at Otterburn 
(1388), and who himself fell at Shrewsbury fight- 
ing against Henry IV. The father, who had helped 
Henry of Lancaster to the throne, was dissatisfied 
with Henry’s gratitude, and with his sons plotted 
the insurrection. Later he joined Archbishop 
Scrape’s plot, and fell at Bramham Moor (1408), 
when his honours were forfeited, but restored 
(1414) to his grandson, who became High Con- 
stable of England, and fell in the first battle of 
St Albans (1455). His son, the third earl, fell at 
Tow ton (1461). The title and estates were now 
given to a brother of Warwick, the king-maker, 
but in 1469 Henry, son of the third earl, was 
restored by Edward IV. The sixth earl, who had 
in youth been the lover of Anne Boleyn, died 
childless in 1537, and as his brother, Sir Thomas 
Percy, had been attainted and executed for his 
share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the title of Duke 
of Northumberland was conferred by Edward VI. 
upon John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who in turn 
was attainted and executed under Mary in 1553. 
That queen in 1557 granted the earldom to Thomas 
Percy (1528-72), son of the attainted Sir Thomas ; 
a devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising 
of the North, and was beheaded at York. His 
brother Henry, eighth earl, became involved in 
Throgmorton’s conspiracy in favour of Mary 
Stuart, and was committed to the Tower, where 
he was found dead in bed (15S5). His son, ninth 
earl, was imprisoned for fifteen years in the 
Tower, and fined £30,000 on a baseless suspicion 
of being privy to the Gunpowder Plot. His son, 
the tenth earl, fought for the parliament; on 
the death of his son (1670), eleventh earl, the 
male line of the family became extinct. Charles 
II. created his third bastard by the Duchess of 
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Cleveland Earl and afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland but he died childless in 1716 The 
eleventh earl’s daughter. Baroness Percy married 
Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; thrtr "on 
was created in 1749 Baron Wark worth ami IT 
of Northumberland, with remainder to his son- 
in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson (1715-86) who 
assumed the name of Percy, and in 1766 w is 
created Duke of Northumberland. See E. B. de 

anq V Uouse °f 1>erc V (privately priuted, 
188 <), and Brenan s House of Percy (1902). 

Percy, Reuben and Sholto, were the names 
under which 1 homas Byerley (d. 1826) and Joseph 
Clinton Robertson (d. 1852) published The Percy 
Anecdotes (1820-23). J 

, bo J' n > a grocer’s son, at Bridg- 

urnth 13th April 1,29, in 1746 entered Christ 

in 1763 became vicar of 
Easton Mandit, Northamptonshire, in 1756 also 
rector of Wilby. His leisure soon yielded fruit to 
llau Kiou Chouuti (1761), a Chinese novel trans- 
lated from the Portuguese, and Miscellaneous Pieces 
relating to the Chinese (1762), as well as anony- 
1,1 Runic Poetry translated from Icelandic 
(1<03), prompted by the success of Maepherson, 
and A New Translation of the Song of Solomon 
(1/64). In 1764 his friend Dr Johnson paid him 
a visit. In 1765 Percy published the Rcliques of 
Ancient English Poetry ( 4th ed. 1794 ; bested, by 
H. B. Wheatley, 1876-77). He had long been en- 
gaged in collecting old ballads from every quarter, 
and a large folio MS. of ballads bad fallen acci- 
dentally into his hands. Of the 17(3 pieces in the 
first edition but 45 (a good deal touched up) were 
taken from the MS., which was only printed in 
full by Dr Fuinivall (1867-6S), with Introductions 
by Professor Hales and himself. Made chaplain 
to the Duke of Northumberland and George III., 
Percy m 1769 published his translation of the 
Northern Antiquities of Paul Henri Mallet (q.v.) 
He was himself the author of the ballad ‘O 
Nancy, wilt thou go with me?’ so happily set to 
music by an Irishman, Thomas Carter (c. 1735- 
1804). In 1771 Percy wrote the 4 Hermit of Walk- 
worth.’ In 177S he was appointed Dean of Carlisle, 
in 1782 Bishop of Dromore. He died 30th Sen- 
tember 1811. See the Life bv Pickford in Hales 
and Fuinivall, and that by Miss Gaussen (1908). 

Perdiccas, general under Alexander the Great, 
and virtually regent for his successors, was mur- 
dered by his own soldiers 321 B.c. 

Perdita. See Robinson (Mary). 

Pere'da, Josfi MARfA de (1834-1906), ‘ the 
modern Cervantes/ bom near Santander, wrote 
Sotileza (1888), D. Qonzalo Gonzalez de la Gon - 
zalera, La Montdlvez, Peflas arriba , <fec. 

Pereira, Jonathan (1804-53), pharmacologist, 
bora in London, was lecturer on chemistry and 
physician to the London Hospital (1841), author 
of Elements of Materia Medica (1839-40), Diet, 
and Polarised Light (1843). 

Pdrez, Antonio, minister of Philip II. of Spain. 
Don John of Austria having become an object of 
suspicion, P6rez procured, with the king’s con- 
sent, the assassination of Escovedo, Don John’s 
secretary and abetter (1578), who had threatened 
to tell the king of P6rez’s love for the Princess 
l5boli. The family of Escovedo denounced 
P6rez, and though the king sought to shield 
him, he w*as arrested in July 1579, and ultimately 
forced to confess. Condemned to imprisonment 
for embezzlement, he escaped to Aragon, where 
he put himself under protection of its fueros. 
The king next got the Inquisition to apprehend 
him. but the people rose in tumult ; at last (1591) 
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Philip entered Aragon with an army and abol- 
ished the old constitutional privileges. P6rez 
escaped to Paris and to London, where he was 
the intimate of Bacon and the Earl of Essex. He 
spent his later years in Paris, and died there, 
3d November 1011, in great poverty. See his 
own Relaciones , books by Mignet (5th ed. 1881), 
and J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1922). [ Pay'reth .] 

P6rez de Ayala, RamOn ( b. 1881 ), Spanish 
novelist and critic, wrote Novelas poematicas, 
Belarmino y Apolonio , <ftc., and was ambassador 
to London in 1931-36. 

P6rez Galdds. See GaldOs. 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-36), Italian 
musician, was born at J esi near Ancona, and died 
at Naples. His first great works were the oratorio 
San Ouglidmo (1731) and the operetta La Serva 
Padrona (1732). His last works were the cantata 
Orfeo and his great Stabat Mater. He also com- 
posed operas, oratorios, <fcc. [ Per •go-lay' zee .] 

Periander (Gr. Periandros) t one of the * Seven 
Wise Men/ succeeded his father Cypselua as 
tyrant of Corinth (c. 625-585 b.c.). 

Pericles was born of distinguished parentage 
at Athens early in the 5th century b.c., was care- 
fully educated, and rapidly rose to the highest 
power as leader of the dominant democracy. 
About 463 he struck a great blow at the oligarchy 
by depriving the Areopagus of its most impor- 
tant political powers. His successful expeditions 
to the Thracian Chersonese and to Sinope, to- 
gether with his numerous colonies, increased the 
naval supremacy of Athens. His greatest project 
was to form a grand Hellenic confederation to 
put an end to mutually destructive wars; but 
the Spartan aristocrats brought the scheme to 
nought. Athens and Sparta were already in the 
mood which rendered the Peloponnesian war 
inevitable ; but the first troubles were allayed 
by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta (445). Cimon 
was now dead, and the next leaders of the aris- 
tocratic party sought in vain (in 444 b.c.) to 
overthrow the supremacy of Pericles by attack- 
ing him in the popular assembly for squandering 
the public money on buildings and in festivals 
and amusements. Thereafter Pericles reigned 
undisputed master in the home of iEschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Zeno, Prota- 
goras, Socrates, as well as Myron and Phidias. 
In the Samian war (439) Pericles gained high re- 
nown as a naval commander. His enemies, who 
dared not attack himself, struck at him in the 
persons of his friends— Aspasia, Phidias, Anaxa- 
goras. Greek architecture and sculpture uuder 
the patronage of Pericles reached perfection. To 
him Athens owed the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
the Propylsea, the Odeum, and numberless other 
public and sacred edifices ; he liberally encouraged 
music and the drama; and during his rule industry 
and commerce flourished. At length in 431 the 
inevitable Peloponnesian war broke out between 
Athens and Sparta. The plague ravaged the city 
in 430, and in the autumn of 429 Pericles himself 
died after a lingering fever. His greatest fault as 
a statesman was a failure to foresee that personal 
government is ultimately r.uinous to a nation. 
See Thucydides and Plutarch; the histories of 
Greece by Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtius ; Watkiss 
Lloyd’s Age qf Pericles (1875) ; A. J. Grant’s Greece 
in the Age of Pericles (1893) ; Cambr . Anc. Hist.v. 
(1927); studies by Abbott (1891), Mackenzie (1937). 

P6rier, Casimir (1777-1832), a Parisian banker, 
Becured a seat in the Chamber of Deputies in 
1817, was minister of finance in 1828, President 
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of the Council in 1830, and chief minister In 
1831. For his son, see Casimir-P£rier. 

Perkin, Sir William Henry, F.R.S., LL.D. 
(1838-1907), born in London and knighted in 1906, 
was assistant to Hofmann, and in 1856, while in 
Pullar’s dye-works at Perth, made the discovery 
of mauve, which led to the foundation of the 
aniline dye industry. — His son and namesake 
(1860-1929) became in 1892 professor of Chem-< 
istry at Manchester, in 1912 at Oxford. 

Perosi, Lorenzo, born 0872) the son of a 
musician at Tortona in Piedmont, was ordained 
priest, and is author of The Resurrect ion ofLazarus t 
The Passion of Christ , and other oratorios. 

Pdrouse. See La P^rouse. 

Perowne, John James Stewart (1823-1904), 
the son of a missionary in Bengal, educated 
at Corpus, Cambridge, held office at King’s 
College (London), Lampeter, Trinity College 
(Cambridge), became Dean of Peterborough in 
1878. From 1875 he had been also Hulsean pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. In 1891-1901 
he was Bishop of Worcester. Dr Perowne sat in 
the company for the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, and was general editor of ‘ The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools/ His works include a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms (1864-68), Hulsean Lec- 
tures on Immortality (1869), Sermons (1873), and 
Remains of Thirlwall (1878). 

Perrault, Charles, was born at Paris, January 
12, 1628, studied law, and filled from 1654 till 1664 
an easy post under his brother, the Receiver- 
general of Paris. In 1663 he became a secretary 
or assistant to Colbert, through whom he was ad- 
mitted to the Academy in 1671. His poem, ‘ Le 
Steele de Louis XIV./ read to the Academy, and 
Boileau’s angry criticisms thereon, opened up the 
dispute about the relative merits of the ancients 
and moderns; to the modern cause Perrault 
contributed his poor Parallels des Anciens et des 
Modeimes (1688-96), and his Hom^ies lUustres du 
Sikcle de Louis XIV. (1696-1700). He died May 
16, 1703. His Mbnoires appeared in 1769. All 
his writings would have been forgotten but for 
bis eight inimitable fairy-tales, the Histoires on 
Contes du Temps Passt (1697), including ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty/ ‘Red Riding Hood/ ‘Blue- 
beard/ ‘ Puss-in-Boots/ ‘Cinderella/ ‘Riquet of 
the Tuft/ and ‘ Tom Thumb/ There are editions 
by Giraud (1865), Leftvre (1875), Paul Lacroix 
(1876), and Andrew Lang (with full Introduction, 
1888). See Deschanel’s Boilcau, PerravU (1888). 

Perron, General (really Pierre AullierX 
military adventurer, was born in Sarthe in 1755, 
went as a soldier to the Isle of France, served for 
a time in the navy, deserted and took service with 
various native Indian princes, and in 1790 obtained 
an appointment under his countryman DeBoigne. 
then commanding Sindia’s forces. He succeeded 
De Boigne, and exercised enormous military and 
political influence in India, but was crushed in 
1803 by Lake at Laswari, and by Wellesley at 
Assaye. He returned the same year to France^ 
and died in 1834. See H. Compton's European 
Military Adventurers of Hindustan (L892X 

Perrot, Georges (1882-1914), French archreo- 
logist, travelled in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
in 1877 became professor of Archeology in the 
University of Paris, in 1888 director of the Ecole 
Normale. He wrote on Crete (I860) and arche- 
ology, especially, with Charles Cliipfez, a History 
of Art in Antiquity (in Egypt, Chaldea, Primitive 
Greece, &o. ; 1882 et seq.% [Per-rtf.] 

Perrot, Sir John (c. 1527-92), commonly re- 
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puted a son of Henry VIII., was Lord Deputy 
ef Ireland during the troublous time there of 
Queen Elizabeth, and died in the Tower under 
trial for treason with Spain. ’ 

Perry George Gresley (1820-97), ecclesias- 
tieal historian and biographer, born at Churchill 
Somerset, became rector of Waddington, near 
Lincoln, in 1852, and Archdeacon of Stow in 1894 . 

Perry, Oliver Hazard (1785-1819), American 
naval officer, defeated a British squadron on Lake 
Erie in 1813. See Life by Mackenzie (1843). 

Pershing, John Joseph (1860-1948), bom in 
Linn County, Mo., was Commander-in-chief of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Europe. 1917 - 
19. and Chief of Staff. U.S. Army. 1921-24. 

Persigny, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Due 
de (1808-721, expelled from the army in 1831, 
secured the favour of Louis Napoleon, and had the 
chief hand in the affairs of Strasburg (1836) and 
Boulogne (1840), where he was eaptuied, and 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment. He 
strongly supported his patron in 1848 and 1851 
in 1852-55 and 1860-03 was minister of the Interior^ 
in 1855-60 ambassador to England, and a senator 

the fall of the empire. See his Memoires 
(1896). [Per-seen'-yee.] 

Persius (Aulus Persius Flaccus), Roman 
satirist, born of a distinguished equestrian 
family, 4th December 34 a.d., at Volaterrae in 
Etruria, was educated in Rome, where he came 
under Stoic influence. But he died before com- 
pleting his twenty-eighth year (62 a.d.). He 
wrote fastidiously and sparingly, leaving at his 
death six admirable satires, the whole not ex- 
ceeding 650 hexameter lines. Among his many 
editors have been Casaubon (1605), Otto Jahn 
(1843-68), Conington, whose edition, revised by 
Nettleship (1878), gives text, prose translation, 
and notes, Ramsay (text and trans. 19181. Earlier 
verse translations were by Dryden and Gifford. 

Perthes, Johann Georo Justus (1749-1816), 
established a publishing-house at Gotha in 1785, 
which acquired, in the hands of his sons, a great 
reputation as a geographical institute ; it issues 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen , Stieler’s Atlas, books of 
travel and geography, and the Almanack de Gotha. 
— His nephew, Friedrich Christoph Perthes 
(1772-1843), started business in Hamburg in 1796, 
and soon was in the front rank of publishers. An 
ardent patriot, he in 1810 started the National 
Museum, and resisted the establishment of French 
authority in Germany. After the peace, he re- 
moved in 1821 to Gotha. See Life (7th ed. 1892 ; 
trans. 1878) by his son Clemeus Theodor. [ Per-tes . ] 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor, born at 
Alba-Pompeia in Liguria, in 126 a.d. When the 
assassins of Connnodus forced him to accept the 
purple, his accession was hailed with delight ; 
but he was attacked and slain by a band of re- 
bellious praetorians three months after. 

Perugino (‘the Perugian’), the usual name 
of the painter Pietro Vannucci, born at Citta 
della Pieve in Umbria in 1446, who established 
himself in Perugia. He executed works, no 
longer extant, at Florence, Perugia (1475), and 
Cerqueto (1478). At Rome, whither he went 
about 1483, Sixtus IV. employed him in the 
Sistine Chapel ; his fresco of ‘ Christ giving the 
Keys to Peter ’ is the best of those still visible 
— others being destroyed to make way for 
Michelangelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’ At Florence 
(1486-99) he had Raphael for his pupil. At 
Perugia (1499-1504) he adorned the Hall of the 
Cambio; after 1500 his art visibly declined. In 


Ron \ au sojourn (1507-12) he also, along 
juth other painters, decorated the Stanze of the 
\atiean ; and one of his works there, the Stanza 
del Incendio, was the only fresco spared when 
Raphael was commissioned to repaint the walls 
•and ceilings. He died of the plague near Perugia 
lji 1524. See also Bartoli. [Per-oo-jec'no.] 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, educational 
theorist, boru at Zurich, 12th January 1746 
devoted himself specially to the children of the 
very poor. Believing in the moralising virtue of 
agricultural occupations and rural environment, 
lie chose a farm in the canton Aargau upon 
which to dwell with 1 1 is collected waifs and 
strays; but it was stranded on a faulty domestic 
economy after a live years’ struggle (1780). He 
then for a time withdrew from practical life to 
think out the educational problem, and wrote his 
Evening Hours of a Hermit. Then came a social 
novel, Leonard and Gertrude. In 1798 he opened 
Ins orphan school at Stanz, but at the end of 
eight months it was broken uu. He next took a 
post in the people's school at Berthoud (Burg- 
dorf), in canton Berne, only to be ejected from 
it by the jealous senior master. In partnership 
with others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, lie opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How Ger- 
trude Educates her Children (1S01), the recognised 
exposition of the Pestalozzian method, setting 
forth that the development of human nature 
should be in dependence upon natural laws, with 
which it is the business of education to comply, 
observation being the method by which all 
objects of knowledge are brought home to us. 
In 1805 Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, 
and applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical affairs 
brought the school down step by step till It was 
closed in 1825. Pestalozzi addressed to mankind 
the Song of the Sican, a last educational prayer, 
and withdrew to Brugg, where he died, 17th 
February 1827. See a book by Green (1913). 

PStain, Henri Philippe, French general and 
dictator, born in 1856 at Cauchy le Tour (Pas-de- 
Calais), educated at St Cyr and the £cole de 
Guerre, commanded the Second Army in 1915, 
and won fame by saving Verdun. He became 
French General in Chief on the Western front in 
May 1917, a Marshal of France in 1918, Inspector- 
General of the army in 1922, War Secretary in 
1934, and ambassador to Spain in 1939. In June 
1940, on President Reynaud’s resignation, he 
took over the government of France, asked 
Germany for an armistice, suppressed the re- 
public, and set up at Vichy as dictator under 
German domination. He was removed to Bavaria 


in 1944, but in 1945 was allowed to give himself 
up to the French. Sentence of death for con- 
spiracy against the State and intelligence with the 
enemy was commuted to life imprisonment. 

Petavius, Dionysius, or Denys Petau (1583— 
1652), bom at Orleans, became in 1621 professor 
of Theology in Paris. In 1646 he retired and de- 
voted himself to the completion of about fifty 
works in philology, history, and theology. 

Peter, St, apostle, named originally Symeon or 
Simon, was of Bethsaida, but during the public 
ministry of Jesus had his house at Capernaum. 
Originally a fisherman, he soon became leader 
amongst the twelve apostles, regarded by Jesus 
with particular favour and affection. He was the 
spokesman of the rest on the day of Pentecost, 
he was the first to baptise a Gentile convert, and 
he took a prominent part in the council at Jeru- 
salem. At Antioch he for a time worked in bar- 
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mony with Paul, but ultimately the famous dis- 
pute arose (Gal. ii. 11-21) which, with other causes, 
led to the termination of Paul’s ministry in that 
city. Baur regarded him as the head of the 
J udaic party in opposition to the wider Pauline 
school. Peter’s missionary activity seems to have 
extended to Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia, 
and Bithynia. That he suffered martyrdom is 
clear from John, xxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by 
ecclesiastical tradition : Eusebius says he was 
impaled or crucified with his head downward ; 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 2d 
century mentions Rome. But the comparatively 
late tradition which assigns him a continuous 
bishopric of twenty -five years in Rome from 
42 a.d. to 67 a.d. is unhistorical. Many dis- 
tinguished scholars (Protestant) deny that Peter 
ever was in Rome. The first Epistle of Peter is 
usually accepted as genuine, but not the second. 
Holtzmann’s Einleitung (1886), Salmon {Intro- 
duction ), and Weiss defend the genuineness of 
both. See Littledale’s Petrine Claims (1889); 
Liglitfoot’s Apostolic Fathers ; Dollinger’s First Age 
of the Church; Johann Schmid, Petrus in Rom; 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (1883- 
90) ; and Foakes-Jackson’s monograph (1927). 

Peter the Cruel. See Pedro. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, was the 
son of the Czar Alexei, and was born at Moscow, 
9th June 1672. His father died in 1676, leaving 
the throne to his eldest son, Feodor, Peter’s half- 
brother, who, dying in 1682, named Peter as his 
Successor, to the exclusion of his own full brother, 
Ivan, who was weak-minded. This step pro- 
voked an insurrection of the ‘streltzi* or militia, 
fomented by Ivan’s sister, the grand-duchess 
Sophia, who secured the coronation (July 1682) 
of Ivan and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent ; and Peter was put under 
the charge of a capable tutor, Lefort, a Genevese. 
In 1689, on his marriage to Eudoxia, Peter called 
upon his sister to resign. At first worsted in the 
struggle, he was soon joined by the foreigners in 
the Russian service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) 
ana Lefort at their head ; and the streltzi flock- 
ing to his standard, Sophia resigned the contest, 
and was shut up in a convent, where she died 
in 1704. Peter gave Ivan nominal supremacy 
and precedence, reserving the power for himself. 
Ivan died in 1696. Peter’s first care was to orga- 
nise an army on European principles. He also 
laboured to create a navy, both armed and mer- 
cantile. But at this time Russia had only one 
port, Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by 
Sweden and Poland ; so, for his fleet’s sake, Peter 
declared war against Turkey, and took (1696) the 
city of Azov. Peter was eager to see for himself 
the countries for which civilisation had done so 
much; and, after repressing a revolt of the 
streltzi, he left Russia in April 1697, in the train 
of an embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia, and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandam, he worked as a common shipwright ; 
he also studied astronomy, natural philosophy, 
geography, and even anatomy and surgery. For 
three months at London and Deptford, he amassed 
all sorts of useful information ; and from England 
he carried (1698) English engineers, artificers, 
surgeons, artisans, artillerymen, &c., to the num- 
ber of 600. From Vienna a formidable rebellion 
of the streltzi recalled him to Russia. General 
Gordon had already crushed the revolt, and Peter 
finally broke up the institution that had given 
turn so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, aa 


associated with the conspiracy, which had been 
the work of the anti-reform party, was divorced 
and shut up in a convent. Peter put the press 
on a proper footing, published translations of 
famous foreign books, and established naval and 
other schools. Trade with foreign countries was 
permitted, or even insisted upon. Many changes 
in dress, manners, and etiquette were introduced 
and enforced ; and the national church was re- 
organised. In 1700 Peter, with Poland and Den- 
mark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated at 
Narva ; yet he quietly appropriated a portion of 
Ingria, in which he laid the foundation of the 
new capital, St Petersburg (1703), which soon be- 
came the Russian commercial depdt for the 
Baltic. In the long contest with Sweden the 
Russians were almost always defeated ; but at 
last the Swedish king, Charles XII., was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion of 
Finland in 1710. He now prepared for strife with 
the Turks, who, at the instigation of Charles XII., 
had declared war against him. In this contest 
Peter was reduced to great straits, but a treaty 
was concluded (1711) by which Peter lost only 
Azov and the territory belonging to it. The 
war against Sweden inJPomerania was pushed on 
with the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I.), and the 
government was transferred to St Petersburg. 
In 1716-17, in company with the czarina, he 
made another tour of Europe. Soon after this 
his son Alexei, who had opposed some of 
his father’s reforms, was condemned to death, 
and died in prison. Many nobles implicated iq 
his plans were punished with savage barbarity. 
In 1721 peace was made with Sweden, which 
definitely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria, and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced a 
war with Persia, and secured three Caspian pro- 
vinces. During his last years he was chiefly en- 
gaged in beautifying and improving his new 
capital and carrying out plans for 'the diffusion 

?£oA n i° wledge a “ d ® ducati o n - In the autumn o! 
1724 he was seized with a serious illness and 

he died 8th Feb. (28th Jan., o.s.) 1725. Cath’arinS 
/i U T C rSl ede j 4 11 . 1 ? - . See Rllssian Lives by Golikov 

9i r w 7 fl andT il^ lov( 3 8 l. 8 ' 6 ?>' French byWaliszew. 
®ki (trans. 1897), and English by Barrow tnew ed 

1883) and Schuyler (2d el. New Tork,T 8 91) 
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Peter m., grandson of Peter the Great (son of 
his eldest daughter Anna, wife of the Duke of 
Holstein- Gottorp), was bom at Kiel in 1728, in 
1742 was declared by the Tsarina Elizabeth 
(q.v.} her successor, and married Sophia- Augusta, 
a princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the 
name of Catharina Alexeievna. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 ; and his first act 
was to restore East Prussia to Frederick the 
Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. In 

“ his wife, 

[content 

, _ ^ „ . — preference 

he snowed for Germans, his indifference to the 
national religion, and his servility to Frederick 
the Great. He was declared to have forfeited his 
crown ; his wife was proclaimed as Catharine II. : 
and Peter was strangled by Orloff and some or 
the conspirators, 17th July 1762. 

Peter Lombard. See Lombard, 

Peter Martyr, patron saint of the Inauial 
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with which he exercised his inquisitorial fane, 
ttons, was (1252) slam at Como by the populace 

Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire Vermigli) 
Reformer, born in Florence, September s 1500 
became a canon regular of St Augustine ami 
abbot at Spoleto and Naples. As visitor-general 

fnl h ^°f r i? er r n 1 ? 4 }’ his rigour made hi,, ‘ fate- 
ful to the dissolute monks, and he was sent 

£cio^f a k P » n ? r ’ bU V 8 ° 0n fel1 under the sus. 

xl sV J^quisUiou, and fled to Zurich 

Drofessot 16 Was made 01d Testament 

professor. In 1547 he came to England, and 

back 1 To Sfr? X } f ° ld ’ M , a V y s accession drove him 
P ac *5. to Strasburg, and in 1555 to Zurich, where 

minted’ at° t* ^ 0CL Communes was 

V" 1575 - See a Schmidt’s 
Leben der later der reformxrten Kirche (1858). 

Peter Martyr Anglerius (1459-1525), histo- 
nan, born at Arona on Lago Maggiore, from 14S7 
rose to high ecclesiastical preferment in Spain 
and was named Bishop of Jamaica. He wrote 
De Orbe Novo (1516), giving the first account of 
the discovery of America ; De Legatione Babi/to- 
mca (1516); and Opus Epistolarum (1530). See 
a German book by Bernays (1891). 

Peter the Hermit, a preacher of the first 
crusade, was born about the middle of the lltli 
century at Amiens. He served some time as a 
soldier, became a monk, and is said to have made 
a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. Legends 
have gathered round his name, and his import- 
ance has been exaggerated. The scheme of a 
crusade originated with the pope, Urban II., to 
whom Alexius Comnenus had appealed. At a 
council at Clermont in France (1096) it was 
definitely resolved upon. After Urban’s famous 
sermon there many preachers, of whom Peter 
was one of the most notable, traversed Europe, 
preaching everywhere, and producing extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, and 
their desecration of the holy places. When the 
feelings of Europe had been sufficiently heated, 
four armies — if disorderly multitudes deserve 
that name— amounting to 275,000 persons, started 
for Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter in person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated by 
the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were ex- 
terminated by the Hungarians. A fifth crusading 
army, 600,000 strong, under renowned leaders, 
set out in 1096, and was joined by Peter the 
Hermit. During the siege of Antioch, which 
lasted seven months, the besiegers’ ranks were 
fearfully thinned by famine and disease. Many 
lost heart, and among the deserters was Peter, 
who was several miles on his way home when he 
was brought back to undergo a public reprimand. 
He founded a monastery in France or the Low 
Countries, where he perhaps died about 1115. 

Peter the Wild Boy was found in July 1725 in 
a wood near Hamelii in Hanover; ‘he was walk- 
ing on his hands and feet, climbing up trees like 
a squirrel, and feeding upon grass and moss of 
trees.' Brought to England in 1726 by George I., 
he could never be taught to articulate more than 
a few syllables, and was apparently an idiot. 
From 1737 till his death in August 1785, he lived 
on a. Hertfordshire farm near Berkhampstead. 
See Notes and Queries for 11th October 1884. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordahnt, Earl of, 
born about 1668, seems to have gone to Oxford in 
1674, but by 1680 had been In (perhaps three) 
naval expeditions to the Barbary coast. In that 
year he oegan to take an active part in politics, 
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identifying himself with the extreme Whi- „ artv . 
ami on the accession of James II he 

flip .intriguers for his overthrow. After 

the Re\olution he rose into high favour with the 
new king, being made First Commissioner of the 
lieasuryand Earl of Monmouth. On William’s 
departure for Ireland, lie was one of the Queen's 
council of regency. He became hostile to the 
t \ mg a l ld ,lls measures, and was embroiled in 

re ^ ulted (January 1697) in his com- 
mittal to the lower for three months. In 1705 
in the war of the Spanish succession, Mon 

'^R' 1 now Earl of Peterborough (by his uncle’s 
death), was appointed to the command of an 

Which °ltp 4 n U0 Dl ‘ tc !‘ and E, ‘Slish soldiers, with 
! c Ee Proceeded to Barcelona, captured the 

strong fort of Montjuich, and so reduced the 
M rona ’ Tarragona, Tolosa, and I^rida 
opened their gates ; and driving his foes before 
him, he reached \alencia early in February 170G 
Meanwhile an army under the Duke of Anjou, 
the French claimant to the throne, and Marshal 
lesse was closely investing Barcelona, which 
was at the same time blockaded by a fieet under 
the Count of Toulouse. Hurrying back, Peter- 
borough threw hiinseB on board one of the ships 
oi the English squadron, took command, and 
drove ioulouse and his fieet from before the 
pent. This success was followed by the raisint 
of the siege. Now came a series of disputes 
with his colleagues and allies, recriminations, and 
futile schemes and expeditions hither and thither. 
His imperious temper seems to have unfitted 
nun for anything but supreme command, and led 
to lus recall in March 1707. His career thence- 
forward in minor appointments and diplomatic 
missions— till his death at Lisbon on 25th October 
1735 is interesting only to the student of letters. 
He was an intimate friend of Pope. The famous 
singer Anastasia Robinson (d. 1755), whom he 
married secretly, it is said, in 1722, was not pub- 
licly acknowledged as his countess till shortly 
before his death. Col. Parnell and others have 
endeavoured to show that Peterborough’s fame 
as a conqueror rests wholly on a basis of impos- 
ture ; but Mr Stebbing holds that ‘the figure 
of the hero remains much where it was, though 
its pedestal may have been somewhat lowered.’ 
See Lives by Russell (2 vols. 1887), Stebbing 
(1890), Ballard (1929). 

Petermann, August (1822-78), Gotha chartog- 
rapher and geographer. See Perthes. 

Peters, Hugh (1598-1660), Independent divine, 
emigrated to Holland, then to New England, but 
returning in 1641, became army-chaplain, and was 
active in parliamentarian politics. He published 
numerous pamphlets, and was executed for as- 
sumed complicity in the death of Charles I. 

Potion de Villeneuve, J£r6me (c. 1753-94), born 
at Chartres, in 1789 was elected deputy to the 
Tiers Etat. He was a prominent member of the 
Jacobin Club, and became a great ally of Robes- 
pierre. He was one of those who brought back 
the royal family from Varennes, advocated the 
deposition of the king, was elected mayor of 
Paris, and was the first president of the Conven- 
tion. On the triumph of the Terrorists, he cast in 
his lot with the Girondists. He voted at the king’s 
trial for death, but headed the unsuccessful attack 
on Robespierre. Proscribed on 2d June 1793, he 
escaped to Caen, and thence, on the failure of 
the attempt to make armed opposition against 
the Convention, to the Gironde, where his and 
Buzot’s bodies were found in a cornfield, partly 
devoured by wolves. His CEtivres fill 3 vols. 
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(1792). See works by Regnault-Warin (1792) and 
Dauban (1806). [Pay-syons deh Veel-nehv.] 

Petit de Julleville, Louis (1841-1900), born in 
Paris, wrote an Histoire du tbA&tre en France and 
edited a monumental Histoire de la langue et de 
la litterature francaises. 

Veto, Snt Samuel Morton (1809-89), attained 
great wealth as a contractor, laying railways in 
England, Russia, Norway, Algiers, Australia: 
was a Liberal M.P. (1847-68), and was created 
a baronet in 1855. See Memorial Sketch (1893). 

Sandor » Hungarian poet, born 1st Jan. 
1823, was successively actor, soldier, and literary 

b 7, 1844 bad secured his fame as a poet. 
In 1848 he threw himself into the revolutionary 

Jf r « ing n } lmerous war-songs. He fell in 
battle at Segesv&r, 31st July 1849. His poetry 

COm ^uv ly witb the old Pedantic style, 
and, warm with human and national feeling, began 

a new epoeh m Hungarian literature. Selections 
have been Englished by Bowring and others. 
See Lives by Opitz (1868), Fischer (1888), and 
Ferenczi (Budapest, 1897). [ Pet'eh-fee .] 

Petrarch. Francesco Petrarca, ona of the 
earliest and greatest of modern lyric poets, was 
the son of a Florentine notary, who, exiled (1302) 
along with Dante, settled in Arezzo, and here, 
20th July 1304, Francesco was born. In 1312 his 
father went to Avignon, to che then seat of the 
papal court ; and there and at Bologna the boy 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study of 
the classics. After his father’s death Petrarch 
returned to Avignon (1326). Being without 
means, he became a churchman, though perhaps 
never a priest, and lived on the small benefices 
conferred by his many patrons. It was at this 
period (1327) that he first saw Laura (possibly 
Laure de Noves, married in 1325 to Hugo de 
Sade, who died, the mother of eleven children, 
in 1348) ; she inspired him with a passion which 
has become proverbial for its constancy and 
purity. Now began also his friendship with the 
powerful Roman family of the Colonnas. As the 
fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius grew, 
his position became one of unprecedented con- 
sideration. His presence at their courts was 
competed for by the most powerful sovereigns 
of the day. He travelled repeatedly in France, 
Germany, and Flanders, searching for MSS. ; in 
Li6ge he found two new orations of Cicero, and 
in Verona a collection of his letters, in Florence 
an unknown portion of Quintilian. Invited by 
the senate of Rome on Easter Sunday, 1341, he 
ascended the capitol clad in the robes of his 
friend and admirer, King Robert of Naples, and 
there, after delivering an oration, he was crowned 
poet-laureate. In 1353, after the death of Laura 
and his friend Cardinal Colonna, he left Avignon 
(and his country-house at Vaucluse) for ever, 
disgusted with the corruption of the papal court. 
His remaining years were passed in various towns 
of Northern Italy, and at Arqu& near Padua 
he died, 18th July 1874. Petrarch may be con- 
sidered as the earliest of the great humanists of 
the Renaissance. He himself chiefly founded 
his claim to fame on his epic poem Africa, the 
hero of which is Scipio Africanus, and his 
historical work in prose, De Viris Illustribus, a 
series of biographies of classical celebrities. 
Other Latin works are the eclogues and epistles 
in verse ; and in prose the dialogues, De Contemptu 
Mundi (or Secretum), the treatises De OHo Religio • 
torum and De Vita Solitaria , and his letters— he 
was in constant correspondence with Boccaccio. 
Great as were his merits as patriot or student, it 


is by his lyrics alone that his fame has lasted in 
oyer five centuries. His title-deeds to ferae are in 
his Canzoniere, in the Italian sonnets, madrigals, 
and songs, almost all inspired by his unrequited 
passion for Laura. The Opera Omnia appeared at 
Basel in 1554. His Italian lyrics were published 
in 1470, and have since gone through innumerable 
editions — the standard one that of Marsand (1819), 
used by Leopardi for his edition and commen- 
tary (1826). See the Abb6 de Sade, MSmoi/res de 
Pltraraue { 1704) ; M6ztere B , Pitrarque (1868 ; 
new ed. 1890); Koerting, Petrarcas Leben Q878); 
Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Bonn, 1926); works 
by Henry Reeve (1878), De Sanctis (1809), Zum- 
bini (1878), Nolhac (Paris, 1892), Robinson and 
Rolfe (1894), Hollway-Calthorp (1907), Maud 
Jerrold (1909), Tatham (1925-20). 


Petre, Edward (1631-99), bom in London of 
an old Catholic house, studied at St Omer, 
but was not admitted a Jesuit until 1671. His 
influence as confessor of James II. made him 
extremely unpopular. In 1093 he became rector 
of St Omer. [Pe'ter.) 

Petri, Laurentius (1499-1573), Swedish Re- 
former, studied under Luther at Wittenberg, 
was made professor at Uppsala, and in 1631 first 
Protestant Archbishop of Uppsala. He and his 
brother Olaus did most to convert Sweden to 
the Reformed doctrines, and superintended the 
translation of the Bible into Swedish (1541).— 
Olaus (1493-1552) gained, after his return (1519) 
from Wittenberg, the ear of Gustavus Vasa, who 
made him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom — a 
post he resigned in 1539 to spend the rest of his 
life as first pastor of Stockholm. His works 
include memoirs, a mystery-play, hymns, and 
controversial tracts. [Pay-tree.) 

Petrie, Georoe (1789-1866), Irish archaeologist, 
born at Dublin, was trained a landscape-painter, 
but was early attracted by the old buildings of 
Ireland. In 1833-46 he was attached to the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, ahd from 1832 he 
contributed much to the Dublin Penny Journal. 
He wrote on Tara, Irish music, &c. ; and his 
famous Essay on Round Towers proved that they 
were Christian ecclesiastical buildings. See the 
study by Stokes (1868). [Ped-tree.) 


, Pstrte, Sir William Matthew Flinders, (Kt. 
1923), Egyptologist, born at Woolwich, 8d June, 
1853. His earliest explorations bore fruit In his 
Stonehenge (1880), and lie next turned his attention 
to the pyramids and temples of Gizeh, to the 
mounds of Said and Naukratis. Year after year, 
even in old age, he excavated in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and published a long succession of books 
mainly on nis own diggings and methods, besides 
occupying (1892-1933) the Chair of Egyptology 
in University College, London. He died 28th 
July 1942. See his Seventy Years of Archeology 
(1931). 

Petronius 'Arbiter,* supposed to be the Gains 
Petronius whom Tacitus calk * arbiter elecantin * 
at the court of Nero, is generally believed to be 
the author of the satirical romance in prose and 
verse, of which the 16th and 16th books have, in 
a fragmentary state, come down to us. The 
work depicts with wit, humour, and realism the 
licentious life in Southern Italy of the upper or 
mon eyed olass. The favour Petronius enjoyed as 
aider and abetter of Nero and the jennets* dorie 
in every form of sensual indulgence aroused the 
jealousy of another confidant, Tigellinus, who 
procured his disgrace and banishment. Ordered 
to commit suicide, he opened his veins. See 
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Biicheler’s Edition (Berl. 4th ed lon.^ qh,i 

F pette^°ofer : (Par.* 1892 and 1893) 

rh fwo nk y° fer i o¥o AX - von * German chemist, born 
8d December 1818, in 1847-94 was professor of 

tHh!!ffn ry t at ^ Unich * He ,nade valuable con- 
tnbutmns to science on gold-retining, gas-making 

1 "S-!a 
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Pottle, John, was born at Edinburgh 17tli 

Lhiton 1S io?nod Kl n bl n Ug ] lt up , af J er 1852 °at East 
Linton, joined Orchardson in London in 18G2 

“tvJM at Hastings, ‘21st February 1893. He 

exhibited from 1859, and attracted notice by his 

Drum-head Court-martial’ (1864). Among the 

hundreds of later pictures, including portraits 

are An Arrest for Witchcraft ’ (1866), ‘Scene hi 

the leinple Gardens’ (1871), ‘Juliet and Friar 

J5* ure lVr e ’ , (1874) ’ ‘ The Death Warrant’ (1879), 
‘The Vigil’ (1884), and ‘The Chieftain’s Candle- 
sticks (1886). He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1866, an R.A. in 1873. 


Petty, Sir William, economist, was born at 
Romsey, Hants, the son of a clothier, 26th May 
1623, went to sea, and then studied at a Jesuit 
college in Caen, at Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Paris, and Oxford, where he taught anatomy. 
Appointed physician to the army in Ireland 
(1652), he executed a fresh survey of the Irish 
lands forfeited in 1641 ; started ironworks, lead- 
mines, sea-lisheries, and other industries on 
estates he bought in south-west Ireland; was 
secretary to Henry Cromwell when Lord-lieu- 
tenant; was made surveyor-general of Ireland 
by Charles II., who knighted him ; invented a 
copying-machine (1647), a double-keeled sea-boat 
(1663), and in early life took much interest in 
education. In political economy he was a pre- 
cursor of Adam Smith, and wrote a Treatise on 
Taxes (1662) and Political Arithmetic (1691), the 
latter a discussion of the value of comparative 
statistics. He died 16th December 1687. He 
married the Baroness Shelburne, and his sons 
were successively Lord Shelburne (q.v.). See 
Life by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (1895). 

Peutinger, Conrad (1465-1547), a keeper of 
the archives of Augsburg, who published a series 
of Roman inscriptions ; his Tabula Peutingeriana, 
now at Vienna, is a copy, made iu 1264, of an 
itinerary or a Roman map of the military roads 
of the 3d century a.d. [Poi'-ting-er.\ 

Pfeiffer, Ida (nee Reyer), traveller, born at 
Vienna, October 15, 1797, in 1820 married an 
advocate named Pfeiffer, from whom she sepa- 
rated. Her first expedition was to the Holy Land 
in 1842. In 1845 she visited northern Europe. 
Resolving in 1846 on a voyage round the world, 
she started for Brazil, then sailed round Cape 
Horn to Chili, and by way of China, India, Persia, 
southern Russia, and Greece, reached Vienna in 
1848. A second journey round the world brought 
her by the Cape to Java, Borneo, California, 
Pern, and the United States (1851-54). In 1856 
she went on an expedition to Madagascar, en- 
dured terrible hardships, and came home to die, 
October 28, 1858. She wrote an account of eacli 
of her five journeys; that of the last, edited by 
her son, contains a Life. 

Pfleiderer, Otto, philosophic theologian, was 
born at Stetten in WUrttemberg, September 1, 
1839, studied at TUbingen (1857-61), became 
Dastor at Hellbronn in 1868, in 1870 professor 
of Theology at Jena, and in 1875 at Berlin. In 
New Testament criticism Pfleiderer belonged to 
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the y.unger critical school which grew out of the 

thinker P by t Ba " r ' “V d »- independent 
thinker, suggestive and profoundly learned 

He died 20th July 1908. His chief works 

111 ^” l p ,V r C ' ,rislU ‘’ii l!/ (4 vols - traus. 1906- 
1877r 0 p (1S73 ; 2d ed. 1890; trims. 

1877), Rehgions-philosophie (187S ; 2 d ed. 1 S- 3 -S 4 • 

n? ’ 1 S 8 ^ -88 )* Cflristl [ c,ie Gla n be ns- it ndS ittenlehre 
(1880; 5th ed. 1893), The Influence of the Apostle 
Taul on Christianity (HiblWt Lectures, 1885) 

!o^ De ^ 0J)mcnt °f Theology since Kant (Loud! 
1890), 2 he Philosophy of Religion (Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1894), Christian Origins (trails. 1906), The 
Development of Christianity (traus. 1910). — His 
brother, Edmund Pfleiderer( 1842-1902), became 

FJ5£ e ^-?? P,liIo8 °P 1, y at Kiel in 1S73, and in 
1878 at lubingen. His writings include studies 

n l A-vf ei i?l l V (187 %- P u,ne 0 874 >. Pessimism 
onl v ViSj 1 '?" criticism and English philos- 
ophy (1881) Genlinx (1884), Lotze (2d ed 1884) 
Heraclitus (1886), Socrates and Plato ( 1896 ), &c. ’ 

PhflBdi-us, or PhjEder, translator of /E sop's 
tables into Latin verse, was a Giwcised Mace- 
donian, who came young to Italy. From a slave 
he became the freedman of Augustus or Tiberius. 
Under Tiberius he published the first two books 
of his fables, but his biting though veiled allu- 
smns to the tyranny of the emperor and his 
minister Sejamis caused him to be accused and 
condemned — to what punishment is unknown. 
On the death of Sqjaiius he published his third 
book. The fourth and fifth books belong to 
his last years. He died probably at an advanced 
age. Phsedrus was more than a reproducer of 
/Esop ; he invented fables of his own, and it 
seems certain that the five books contain many 
fables that are not from his pen. See the edi- 
tions of Bentley, Dressol, Orelli, Miiller, kaino* 
rino (1884), Havet (1895), Postgate (1922). 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigeutum in Sicily in 
the 6th century b.c., was an adventurer from 
Asia Minor, who greatly embellished the city, 
and extended his sway over large districts in 
Sicily. After holding power for sixteen years he 
was overthrown for his cruelties, and roasted 
alive in his own invention, the brazen bull. The 
148 letters bearing his name were proved by 
Bentley in 1697 and 1699 to be spurious. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur Purves (1812-85), first 
commissioner of Burma, went to Burma as assist- 
ant in Tenasserim, and retired a K.C.S.I. in 1867. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart (1844-1911), Ameri- 
can authoress, born at Andover, Mass., daughter 
of a professor. Besides lecturing and working 
for social reforms, she wrote The Gates Ajar 
(18681, Beyond the Gates (1883), 'Tie Gates Between 
(1887), Hedged In and The Silent Partner (1870), 
The Story of Avis (1877), Doctor Zay (1884); in 
1890. in conjunction with her husband, Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, Come Forth, a travesty of the 
story of Lazarus, and The Master of the Magi- 
cians; and iu 1896 Chapters from a Life. 

Phelps, Samuel, actor, born at Devon port, 
13th February 1804, at seventeen came to Lon- 
don, and became reader on the Globe and Sun 
newspapers ; but, after some amateur experi- 
ence, took to the stage in 1826, and played in 
the provinces for eleven years. In 1837 he 
appeared as Shylock at the Haymarket with 
gTeat success. He was afterwards engaged by 
Macready, but his genius did not get full scop 
until the beginning of his famous Sadler's Welh 
management. At an outlying unfashionable and 
unpopular theatre he for eighteen years (1844- 
62) produced a succession of ‘legitimate’ plays, 
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attracting around him an excellent company, 
and educating a rough audience to appreciation 
of the masterpieces of English dramatic literature. 
When acting in March 1878 he broke down, and 
died 6th November 1878. See Lives by J. and E. 
Coleman (1880), and by W. May Phelps and J. 
Forbes- Robertson (1886). 

Pherecy'des, a Greek philosopher of Syros, in 
the 6th century b.c., master of Pythagoras. An- 
other Pherecydes (5th century b.c.) compiled 
mythical histories of Athens and other states. 

Phidias (Gr. Pheidias ), the greatest sculptor of 
Greece, was born at Athens about 500 b.c., and 
received from Pericles a magnificent commission 
to execute the chief statues with which he pro- 
posed to adorn the city, and was superintendent 
of all public works. He had under him architects, 
statuaries, bronze-workers, stone-cutters, &c. He 
constructed the Propylasa and the Parthenon, and 
the gold-and-ivory Athena there and the Zeus 
at Olympia were accounted the masterpieces of 
his own chisel. Charged with appropriating gold 
from the statue and carving his own head on an 
ornament, he was accused of impiety, and died 
in prison about 432 b.c. See works by Wald- 
stein (1885) and Collignon (1886), and Gardner’s Six 
Greek Sculptors (1910). [Fy'-di-as, not Fid' -di-as.} 

Philaret (1782-1867), the greatest preacher and 
the most influential Russian churchman of his 
clay, became in 1817 Bishop of Reval, in 1819 
Archbishop of Tver, and in 1821 of Moscow. 

Phllidor, or Danican, Francois Andr6 (1726- 
95), a chess-player and operatic composer, was 
bom at Dreux, and died in London. See Life by 
Allen (Phila. 1864). * 

Philip (H.) of Maoedon, father of Alexander the 
Great was bom at Pella, c. 382 b.c., the youngest 
son of Amyntas II. The assassination of his 
eldest brother (367), and the death in battle of 
his second (359), left him guardian to his infant 
nephew Amyntas, but In a few months he made 
himself king. Dangers beset him from without 
and within, but in a year he had secured the 
safety of his kingdom, and gained for himself a 
dreaded name; henceforward his policy was one 
of aggression. The Greek towns on the coast of 
Macedonia were the first objects of attack. In 
Thrace he captured Crenides, which as Philippi 
soon acquired wealth. The gold-mines of the sur- 
rounding district supplied him with the means 
of paying his armies and of bribing traitorous 
Greeks. Erelong he advanced into Thessaly, but 
Thermopylae he found strongly guarded by the 
Athenians. He therefore directed his arms against 
the Thracians, and captured all the towns of Glial- 
cidice, including Olyntlius. Requested by the 
Thebans to interfere in the 1 Sacred War ’ raging 
between them and the Phocians, he marched Into 
Phocis, destroyed its cities, and sent many of 
the inhabitants as colonists to Thrace (846). He 
next secured a footing in the Peloponnese, by 
espousing the cause of the Argives, Messenians, 
and others against the Spartans. In 889 the 
Amphictyonic Council declared war against the 
Locrians of Ampliissa, and in 888 appointed 
Philip Commander-in-chief of their forces. The 
Athenians, alarmed, formed a league with the 
Thebans against him ; but their army was utterly 
defeated at Charon ea (S38),aiid all Greece lay at 
the feet of the conqueror. He was now in a posi- 
tion to enter on the dream of his later years— 
the invasion of the Persian empire. Preparations 
lor It were in progress when he was assassinated 
bv Pausanlas (886). See David G. Hogarth 1 * 
Philip ami Alexander o/Macedon (1897). 


, L OF Pran ce (1052-1108) reigned from 

1067 without glory or credit. 

Philip II., better known as Philip-Auoustob, 
king of France, son of Louis VII., was born 21st 
August 1165. He was crowned joint-king in 1179, 
succeeded his father in 1180, and married Isabella 
of Hainault, the last direct descendant of the 
Carlovingians. His first war, against the Count 
of Flanders gave him Amiens. He punished 
heretics and despoiled the Jews, and reduced 
the Duke of Burgundy. He supported the sons 
of Henry II. of England against their father. 
Richard (Cceur de Lion) and he set out on the 
third crusade, but they quarrelled in Sicily. 
After three months in Syria he returned to 
France, having sworn not to molest Richard’s 
dominions ; but no sooner had he returned than 
he made a bargain with John for the partition of 
Richard’s French territories. Richard’s sudden 
return occasioned an exhausting war till 1199. 
On Richard’s death Philip supported Arthur 
against his uncle John in the French domains 
of the English crown, but was for a while fully 
occupied by his quarrel with the pope. He had 
put away nis second wife, Ingeborg of Denmark, 
in order to marry Agnes of Meran, but the 
thunders of the Vatican forced him to replace 
I ngeborg upon her throne. The murder of Arthur 
again gave him the excuse he sought. The for- 
tress of Ch&teau Gaillard surrendered to him 
in 1204, and that same year he added to his do- 
minions Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, 
with part of Poitou, as well as the over-lordship of 
Brittany. The victory of Bou vines (29th August 
1214) over the Flemish, the English, and the 
Emperor Otlio established his throne securely, 
and the rest of his reign he devoted to reforms 
of justice and to the building and fortifying 
Paris— Notre Dame remaining a lasting monu 
ment of this great king. He died at Nantes, Jult 
14, 1223. See works by Capeflgue (8d ed. 1842) 
Mazabran (1878), Davidsohn (Stuttg. 1888), Luch- 
aire (Par. 2d ed. 1909), and W. H. Hutton (1896). 

Philip m., ‘Ie Hardi ’ (1245-85), was with hit 
father St Louis at his death in Tunis (1270), fought 
several unlucky campaigns in Spain, and died of 
disgust. See Life by Langlois (1887). 

Philip IV., ‘the Fair* (1268-1314), succeeded 
his father, Philip III., in 1285. By nis uiarriagt 
with Queen Joanna of Navarre he obtained Na- 
varre, Champagne, and Brie. He overran Flan- 
ders, but a Flemish revolt broke out at Bruges, 
and at Courtrai on the ‘ Day of Spurs * he was 
disastrously defeated. His great struggle with 
Pope Boniface VIII. grew out of his attempt to 
levy taxes from the clergy. In 1296 Boniface 
forbade the clergy to pay taxes ; Philip replied 
by forbidding the export of money or valuables. 
A temporary reconciliation in 1297 was euded by 
a fresh quarrel in 1300. Philip imprisoned the 
papal legate, and summoned the Estates. Boni- 
face issued the bull Unam Sanctauu Philip 
publicly burned the bull, and confiscated the 
property of those prelates who had sided with the 
pope. Boniface now excommunicated him, and 
threatened to lay the kingdom under interdict, but 
the king sent to Rome William de Nogaret, who 
seized and imprisoned the pope, with the aid of 
the Colonnas. Boniface soon afterwards died. 
Iu 1805 Philip obtained the elevation of one of 
his own creatures as Clement V., and placed him 
at Avignon, the beginning, of the seventy years’ 
captivity. He compelled the pope to oondemn 
the Templars Q810) and abolish the order (1812) : 
they were condemned and burned by scores, and 
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Philip appropriated their wealth. Under him the 

Mi? property'coSk^d J WW 

B pM C i 1861 J °" y < 1869 >- Zeller w! 

Philip V. (1293-1822), second son of the nreced- 
mg, succeeded his brother, Louis X., in i 3 i 6 . 

Philip VI of Valois (1293-1300) kin* of 
S^&f?V° r SX?2 °f Val °! S * y0 ""^ brother 

Sn " t0 , the throne "as denied 

or Phllin iv n «» f ? ,, S lan 3' 80,1 of the daughter 

excluded bv thl'%^ red that fe,nales . though 

transmit their 
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vilou"of d the FnTf 10 destruction before the 
temneste fislsi s . ea '" e " 81111 t1,e northern 

TfEVF* !' 0il ^ d (1592 >- 1,16 stubborn heroism 

f the bethel landers and the ravages of the En«* 
Iish on the Spanish Main, added to financial 
distiess at home, embittered Philip’s last years 
He died 13th September 159S. Philip possessed 
gieat abilities but little political wisdom, and he 

Stt? S 1 °- l,,a,| y vast enterprises at once as 

nrrSt 6 i f sk lls , resources without leading to any 
profitable result. He dealt a fatal blow to Spain 

by crushing its chivalrous spirit, and destroyed 

1 lS COininprf'P liv t.rt ...... .i ■ i * 


rights to their ohihU-Z, V, , . transmit their u,,s ‘.'ng its chivalrous 
to support the^count * lng , . nt J}. Fla,ld ers - commerce by oppressive exactions and by a 

iects Me vntillniSS V 1 l,is t b,s rebellious sub- b tfcer persecution of the industrious Morisoos 
1328) hJ q Ulshed x « ie, » at Cassel (August 23, Th « good points of Philip who was a 

panne ami H,',c Cham- ^.Mlaud very affectionate to his , lane 


tender 
daughters, 


V Y° ,catcu rump at Crecy. A truce was 

J V stas destruction threatened France 
Phibn D ? th :’ A bad a >‘ d faithless nmm 

wealth of hia 3 kingdom." "' ell " liEh exhallstP <‘ 

nef^»vrmfr SPMN (147 H 506 )- son of Hie Em- 
peior Maximilian, reigned only for a few months. 

fwfHV 1 * 0F l SpA,N » OIll y son of the Emperor 

1.1 Si’ Was b . or l n at Valladolid, 21st May 1527. 

in }%£ : ,,R . rr,ed Mary of Portugal, who died 

Ha 1 ™. f a K® r bean,, g the ill-fated Don Carlos. 

In S t three years with his father at Brussels. 

T i,W 54 nn 0 mad 5 a marriage of policy with Mary 

months ’Hf? • °l En , gla V t l: Duri,, g bis fourteen 
f ' , stay »» Eng' land he laboured unsuccess- 

t U n Sfatiate himself with his wife’s subjects. 

thA 1 ,™ 5 f he beca l n ? by the abdication of his father 
the most powerful prince in Europe, having under 
his sway Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, 
Countries, Franche Comte, Mexico, and 
Peru. But the treasury was deficient, drained by 
the expenditure of his father’s wars. His first 
Hanger was a league formed between Henry II. 
of France and Pope Paul IV. Alva overran the 
papal territories, while Philip’s troops defeated 
/IV e ro^ renC i b rf t Quentin (1557) and Gravelines 

r c 5 C oi\ an i Henry ,nade Feace (1559). I" January 
1558 the French had captured Calais, and Mary 

ludor died eleven months later. Philip failed to 
secure the hand of Elizabeth, and in 1559 married 
Isabella of France. Seeking to concentrate all 
power in himself, lie laboured to destroy free in- 
stitutions in all his dominions, while putting him- 
self at the head of the Catholic party in Europe. 
He found the Inquisition the best engine of his 
tyranny in Spain, but in the Low Countries it 
caused a formidable revolt, which ended in 1579 
with the independence of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. To replenish his treasury Philip exacted 
enormous contributions. His son, Don Carlos 
(q.v.), whom lie hated, died in prison in 1568. 
Philip did not disdain the aid of murder in the 
pursuit of his policy, and the death of William 
the Silent (1584) and the persecution of Antonio 
Perez (q.v.) show how pitiless and persistent was 
his hatred. He married in 1570 his niece, Anne 
of Austria, whose son by him became Philip III. 
His one great triumph was the naval victory of 
Lepanto(1571), won by his half-brother, Don John 
of Austria, over the Turks. In 1580, the direct 
male line of Portugal having become extinct, 
Philip claimed the throne, and despatched Alva 
to occupy the kingdom. But his attempt to 
conquer England resulted in hopeless disaster, as 


' T " oioire ac rmuppe //. (3d ed. 
18 87), and books by Gachard, Mignet, Philippson. 

son ,cing of Spain, second 

? l 2 e Dauphin Louis (son of Louis XIV. and 
Mana Theresa of Spain), was born at Versailles 
December 19, 1GS3. In 1700, when Duke of Anjou,' 
lie was bequeathed the crown of Spain by Charles 
11. He entered Madrid in February 1701, and 
after a long struggle against his rival, the Arch- 
duke Charles, was left in possession of the throne 
by the peace of Utrecht in 1713. Next year died 
the queen, Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
ol Savoy, whom Philip had married in 1702 ; and 
soon after he married ‘the termagant,’ Elizabeth 
ramese (q.v.). By her influence the government 
was committed to Alberoni, but Philip was 

• !! by T r ,e Q uadril ple Alliance to dismiss him 

in 1/19. He abdicated in favour of his son Don 
ixmis in 1724, but resumed the crown on Louis’ 
death eight months later. The queen's dearest 
wish was to drive the Hapsburgs out of Italy in 
the interests of her sons by a former marriage, 
but she only secured the Two Sicilies for Don 
Carlos. Spain joined the coalition against Maria 
Iheresa, and her younger son Don Philip was at 
first successful in conquering the Milanese ; but 
as soon as the Silesian war was closed the Austrian 
queen drove the Spaniards out of Italy. At the 
crisis Philip, for years sunk in mental stupor, 
died July 9, 1746. See Baudrillarts Philippe V. 
et la Cour de France, 1700-15 (1890-91). 

Philip the Bold ( l le Hardi *), founder of the 
second and last ducal House of Burgundy, was 
the fourth son of John the Good, king of France, 
and was born January 15, 1342. At Poitiers 
(1356) he displayed heroic courage, shared his 
father's captivity in England, ami was made 
Duke of Burgundy in 1363. He married Margaret, 
heiress of Flanders, in 1369. In 1372 he com- 
manded with success against the English, and 
in 1380 helped to suppress the sedition of the 
Flemish towns against his father-in-law ; but the 
rebels, especially the burghers of Ghent, were 
finally subdued only after the defeat of Rosbeck 
(1382), where 26,000 Flemings were slain. Flanders 
fell to him by the death of the count in 1384, and 
his wise government won the esteem of his new 
subjects. He encouraged arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and his territory was one of the best 

g overned in Europe. For his imbecile nephew, 
liarles VI. of France, he was obliged to take the 
helm of affairs. He died April 27, 1404. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, son of 
John the Fearless and grandson of Philip the 
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Bold, was bom June 18, 1390. Bent on avenging 
his father’s murder by the dauphin, he entered 
into an alliance with Henry V. of England in 
1419, recognising him as heir of the French 
crown. This agreement was sanctioned by the 
French king and States-general (1420), but the 
dauphin (Charles VII. after 1422) took to arms, 
and was twice defeated. Disputes with the 
English prompted Philip to conclude a treaty 
with Charles in 1429. But by ceding to him 
Champagne and paying a large sum, the English 
regained his alliance. At this time, by falling 
heir to Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland, he was at 
the head of the most powerful realm in Europe. 
Smarting under fresh insults of the English 
viceroy, he made final peace (1435) with Charles. 
And when the English committed great havoc on 
Flemish ships Philip declared war against them, 
and, with the king of France, gradually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The imposi- 
tion of taxes excited a rebellion, headed by Ghent; 
but the duke inflicted a terrible defeat (July 
1454) upon the rebels, of whom 20,000 fell. The 
later part of his reign was troubled by the quarrels 
between Charles VII. and his son (afterwards Louis 
XI.), who sought shelter with Philip. Philip died 
July 15, 1407. Under him Burgundy was the most 
wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil state iu Europe. 

Philip, an American -Indian chief, son of a 
staunch ally of the Pilgrim settlers of Plymouth, 
became the leader of a confederation of nearly 
10,000 warriors, and in King Philip’s War (1675) 
against the whites thirteen towns were destroyed 
and 000 colonists slain. After reprisals and re- 
taliations Philip’s supporters fell away, and he 
was surprised and shot by Captain Benjamin 
Church, 12th August 1676. See Drake’s edition 
of King Philip's War by Church (1825). 

Philip Neri, St. See Neri. 

Philippa of Hainault (c. 1314-69) in 1328 
married Edward III. at York. In 1347 she begged 
off the Calais burgesses. See B. C. Hardy's 
Philippa and her Times (1900). 

Philippe, Charles Louis (1874-1909), French 
novelist, born at C^rilly (Allier), wrote La M'ei'e et 
V Enfant (1900), Buhu de Montparnasse (1901), Contes 
du Matin (1916), and other works of great promise. 



Cambridge, 

of Addison and Steele, he did hack-work for Tonson, 
and gained a reputation by the ‘Winter-piece’ in the 
Tatler and six Pastorals in Tonson’s Miscellany 

B Pope’s jealousy started a bitter feud. 

s sat for Armagh, was secretary to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, purse-bearer to the Irish 
Lord Chancellor, and registrar of the Prerogative 
Court. Of his plays, The Distress'd Mother { 1712) 
—adapted from Racine’s A ndromaque— was lauded 
in the Spectator. His Pastorals are vigorous, easy, 
and graceful verse. See Miss Segar’s edition (1937). 

Philips, Francis Charles (1849-1921), born at 
Brighton, served three years iu the army, and in 
1884 was called to the bar. As in a Looking-glass 
(1885) was his first and most successful novel ; he 
also wrote plays, and My Varied Li/e (1914). 

Philips. John (1676-1709), born at Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, the sou of the Archdeacon or Shrop- 
shire, and educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church. Oxford, wrote three very popular poems, 
The Splendid Shilling (1701), a Miltonic bur- 
lesque; Blenheim (1705), a Tory celebration of 
Marlborough's great victory; and Cyder (1708), 
au imitation of Virgil’s Georgies. He died at 


Hereford of consumption. Lloyd Thomas edited 
his Poems (1927). L* 

Philips, Katherine, 1 the matchless Orinda.' 
was bom, the daughter of a Loudon merchant, 
1st January 1631, and at sixteen married James 
Philips of Cardigan Priory. Orinda is our earliest 
sentimental writer (her first printed poem was an 
address to Vaughan the Silurist) ; but she was a 
worthy woman and good wife, and deserved the 
dedication from Jeremy Taylor ( Discourse on the 
Nature , Offices and Measures of Friendship, 1059). 
On a visit to London she caught smallpox, and 
died 22d June 1664. She translated Corneille’s 
Pompee and the greater part of his Horace. Her 
poems, surreptitiously printed in 1668, were issued 
m 1667. See Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets (vol. i. 
1905), Gosse’s Seventeenth Century Studies (2d ed. 
1885), P. W. Souers’s study (Harvard, 1931), and 
her own letters From Orinda to Poliarchus. 

Phillimore, Sir Robert Joseph, bom 5th Nov. 
1810, and educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, after serving in the Board of Control had 
a brilliant career at the bar. He sat in parliament 
as a Whig 1853-57 ; and became Advocate-general 
(1862, when he was knighted), Judge Advocate- 
general (1871), judge of the Arches Court (1867- 
75), and of the High Court of Admiralty (1867- 
83). Made a baronet in 1881, he died 4th Feb. 
1885. He wrote Commentaries upon International 
Law (1854-61), and Ecclesiastical Law (1873-76). 

Phillip, Arthur (1738-1814), first governor of 
New South Wales, born in London, trained at 
Greenwich, joined the navy in 1755. He saw 
service in the Mediterranean with Byng, was at 
the taking of Havana, and in 1787 as captain led 
the ‘First Fleet’ to Botany Bay. Finding that 
site unsuitable he founded his settlement at 
Sydney (1788). He explored the Hawkesbury 
River, piloted his colony through difficulties 
with convicts, blacks, and famine, and left in 
1792. He was made vice-admiral in 1809. See 
Life by G. Mackaness (1938). 

Phillip, John, R.A. (1859), was bora, an old 
soldier's son, at Aberdeen, 19th April 1817. He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, but in 
1836 was sent by Lord Panmure to London, 
where he entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy. In 1838 he began to exhibit. Most of 
his early subjects were Scottish— e.g. a 'Scotch 
Fair’ and ‘ Baptism in Scotland '; but after a visit 
to Spain (1851), for health, his main triumphs 
were in Spanish themes, such as ‘La Gloria 1 
(1864), ‘El Cigarillo’ (1864), and "The Early Career 
of Murillo ’ (1865). He died 27th February 1867. 

PhlUipps. 8ee Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Phillips, Edward (1630-c. 1696), son of Milton's 
sister Ann, was brought up and educated by his 
uncle. He went to Oxford in 1650, but left next 
year without taking a degree. In 1668 he was tutor 
to the son of John Evelyn, and is mentioned in 
Evelyn’s Diary as ' not at all infected by Milton's 
principles,' yet he not only extolled bis uncle 
in his Theatrum Poetarum , but has left us a 
short Life of the poet. Among his numerous 
works are a complete edition (the first) of the 
Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden (1656) : New 
World of English Words (1658), a kind of dic- 
tionary ; the Continuation of Baker's Chronicle of 
the Kings of England (1665) ; Theatrum Poetarum, 
or a Complete Collection of the Poets (1675),— His 
brother, John (1681-1706). also educated by his 
uncle, replied to Salmoaius s attaok on him, and 
acted as his amanuensis. < His 
Hypocrites (1655) was a hitter attaokon 
byterian ministers, Speculum Crape 
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S?*}} 6 Churchmen. Maronides travesties 
A* anonymous Life of Milton Is IttrL 
butod to him by Miss Darblshlre. ttrt 

Phillips, John (1800-74), born at Warden In 
Wjltshli-e, geologised with his uncle William 
Smith, the father of English geology and was 
professor of Geology at London, Dublin, and Ox- 
ford. He wrote Geology of Yorkshire (1829-30), &c. 

Phillips, Sir Richard (1767-1840), school 
master hosier, stationer, publisher, author 

removed from Leicester 
to London m 1795, retired to Brighton in 1823 

Phillips, Stephen (1868-1915), poet was born 

son of the precentor of Peterborough Cathedral at 

Somertown, near Oxford. For six years he acted 

liLwIfrl 8 C ?' npany 5 ,iext taught* history, then 
took to literature, and from 1912 edited the Poet nj 

C i hrist (1896), Poem” 

(!897), &c., and blank- verse plays, the best Paolo 
and Francesca (1899). 

Phillips, Wendell (1811-84), abolitionist, born 

at Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard 1831 
and was called to the bar 1834. But by 1837 he 
was the chief orator of the anti-slavery party. 
Henceforth he was Garrison’s valued ally, his lee- 
tures doing more than can well be estimated He 
also championed the causes of temperance and 
women, and advocated the rights of the Indians 
His speeches and letters were collected in 1863 
(new ed. 1884). See Life by Austin (1SS8). 

Phillpott8, Eden, novelist, dramatist, and poet, 
born at Mount Aboo, India, in 1862, studied for 
tbe stage in London, but took to literature instead 
(1893), and made a name by realistic novels chiefly 
dealing with Devonshire, and by The Farmer’s Wife 
(1917 : staged 1924) and other comedies. Among 
his stories are Lying Prophets (1896), Children of 
the Mist (1898), The Human Boy (1899), The Secret 
Woman (1905), The Mother (1908). 

Phillpotts, Henry (177S-1869), Bishop of 
Exeter, born at Bridgwater, was elected fellow of 
Magdalen in 1795, and became Dean of Chester in 
1828, and Bishop of Exeter in 1831. A zealous 
lory, a High Churchman, a keen controversialist, 
he refused to institute Mr Gorham (q.v.). See his 
(unfinished) Life by Shutte (1863). 

Philo Judaeus, the Philosopher, was born at 
Alexandria, about 20-10 b.c., of a wealthy family. 
With all his Greek culture he remained a Jew, 
holding Jewish philosophy as the highest wisdom. 
When over fifty he went to Rome as the advocate 
of his Alexandrian brethren, who had refused to 
worship Caligula ; and his De Legatione gives a 
vivid account of this embassy. He once went to 
Jerusalem, and may have paid a second visit to 
Rome. The religious and philosophical system 
of Philo exercised a vast influence on the Jewish 
and Christian world. The Alexandrines had 
sought to make Judaism palatable to the re- 
fined Greeks by proving it to be identical with 
the grandest conceptions of their philosophers 
and poets, and had quite allegorised away its 
distinctive characteristics. Philo made a bold 
and successful stand against a like evaporisation 
of the revealed religion of his fathers, though lie 
holds that the greater part of the Pentateuch may 
le explained allegorically. A fundamental con- 
ception in his philosophy is that between God, 
pure spirit, and this earth there are a series of 
intermediate beings closely related to Plato’s 
ideas on the one hand and to the angels of the 
Old Testament. The Logos, or Divine Reason, 
comprises all these intermediate spiritual powers 
in His own essence, and is the highest of the 
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c isr aissr zz: 

Pl.i o can never lose his importance in the hhtmv 
of thought as the earliest eclectic religious uhif 

osopher, the first to construct a reaV philasophv 

Of ti,Lm IOn * 1 H I S wnt,,, s s are numerous, but many 
of them are lost ; more than three- fourths of what 

nu tS 1 p 6 d f °\ vn us c °nsists of three chief works 
?! oo \ e Pentateuch. See German books by Gfrorer 

(1S ^ 4) x 8,e *i ri( 3 (,875 ->’ Roller (///,- 

.1 °{ Philosophy), and Freudenthal ( 1891 ) * 

(18881 b H B 5? 1910) ’ Drummond 

1907 ? • Ry , Ie J 1895 )* and J - Martin (Par. 

a^l-olson ao n vo 1 s! < Tu 29 i £(‘ s %f by Whit * k " 
."™!°o°f u&o? 1 'I'r^vho ss- 

a distorted and misleading account of’tbe reli -ion 
«U |( 1 history of the Phoenicians, much of it nro- 
fessedly translated from Sanchoniathon. 

Phiiopoe'men (c. 252-1S3 b.c.), born at Mega- 
lopolis, as commander-in-chief of the Aclnean 
crushed the Spartans at Mantinea (208). 

unite Greece against the Romans, and 
was poisoned by the Messenians. 

Philos'tratus (c. 181-250 a.d.), Greek sophist 
and rhetorician, studied at Athens, and established 

himself at Rome, where he wrote an idealised Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana, the bright Lives of the 
Sophists , amatory Epistles. Then Heroicon and the 
Imagines, a description of thirty-four picturessnp- 
posed to be hung in a villa near Naples, are now 
ascribed to his nephew ; and further Imagines to 
a third and related Philostratus. See texts by 
Kayser (1844) and Westermann (1S49), and trans- 
lations by Conybeare (1912) and Phillimore(1912). 

n IL ^ IAM < 1651 "^). born at Pern- 
maquid (Bristol), Maine, was successively shen- 

i? Qr»n’ 5^TP® I,ter * a » d trader, and in 1687 recovered 
£300,000 from a wrecked Spanish ship off the 
Bahamas ; this gained him a knighthood and the 
appointment of provost-marshal of New England. 
In 1090 lie captured Port Royal (now Annapolis) 
in Nova Scotia, but failed in 1691 in a naval at- 
* a( ’k upon Quebec. In 1692 be became governor 
of Massachusetts. He died in London. See Life by 
Bowen in Sparks’s American Bioginphy ( 1834-37). 

Phiz. See Browne (Hablot K.). 

Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, overthrew 
Ins predecessor Maurice in 602. Through his mon- 
strous vices, tyranny, and incapacity, the empire 
sank into utter anarchy, and he w r as overthrown 
m CIO by Heraclius (q.v.). 

Phoclon (c. 402-318 b.c. ), Athenian general, com- 
manded a division of the Athenian fleet at Naxos 
in 376, and helped to conquer in 351 Cyprus for 
Artaxerxes III. In 341 he crushed the Macedo- 
nian party in Euboea, and in 340 forced Philip 
to evacuate the Chersonesus, but advised Athens 
to make friends with him. The advice was not 
taken ; but the fatal battle of Chaeronea proved 
its soundness. After the murder of Philip (336) 
lie struggled at Athens to repress the reckless 
desire for war, and again on the death of 
Alexander in 323 vainly endeavoured to hinder 
the Athenians from going to war with Antipater. 
Ultimately regarded as a traitor, he fled to 
Phocis, was in the intrigues of Cassander, the 
rival of Polyperchon, who delivered him up 
to the Athenians, and was condemned to drink 
hemlock. See German w’ork by Bernaya (1881). 

Photiua (c. 820-91), ex-soldier and secretary, on 
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the deposition of Ignatius from the patriarchate 
of Constantinople for correcting the vices of the 
Emperor Michael, was hurried through all the 
stages of sacred orders, and installed in his stead. 
In 802, however, Pope Nicholas I. called a coun- 
cil at Rome, which declared Photius’s election 
invalid, excommunicated him, and reinstated 
Ignatius. Supported by the emperor, Photius 
assembled a council at Constantinople in 867, 
which condemned many points of doctrine and 
discipline of the Western Church as heretical, 
excommunicated Nicholas, and withdrew from 
the communion of Rome. Under the Emperor 
Basilius in 867 Photius was banished to Cyprus, 
and Ignatius reinstated. In 869 the eighth 
general council, at which Pope Adrian I I/s 
legates presided, assembled at Constantinople ; 
Photius was again excommunicated, and the 
intercommunion of the churches restored. Yet, 
on the death of Ignatius, Photius was re- 
appointed. In 879 he assembled a new council 
at Constantinople, renewed the charges against 
the Western Church, and erased the JUioque from 
the creed. Photius was finally deprived, and 
exiled to Armenia by Leo, son of Basilius, in 886. 
His chief remains are Myriobiblon or Bibliotheca , 
a summary review of 280 works which Photius 
had read, and many of which are lost ; a Lexicon ; 
the Nomocanon , a collection of the acts and de- 
crees of the councils and ecclesiastical laws of 
the emperors ; and an interesting collection of 
letters. See Hergenrother’s monograph (1869). 

Phryne, a beautiful courtesan of antiquity, 
born at Thespiae in Bceotia, became enormously 
rich through her many lovers. Accused of pro- 
faning the Eleusinian mysteries, she was defended 
by one of them, Hyperides (q.v.), who threw off 
her robe to gain the verdict. [Fry'nee.] 

Phry'nichus, was (1) an Athenian tragic poet 
of the 5th century b.c. ; (2) a poet of the Old 
Attic Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes ; 
(3) a Greek grammarian who flourished at Rome 
under Marcus Aurelius. See W. G. Rutherford’s 
New Phrynichus (1881). 

Piazzi, Giuseppe (1746-1826), Italian astro- 
nomer, entered the Theatine order in 1764. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Palermo, he set up an 
observatory there (1789) and published a catalogue 
of the stars (1803, 1814). In 1801 he discovered 
the first minor plant, Ceres. [ Pee ■at' zee.) 

Picasso, Pablo, painter, born (Pablo Ruiz) in 
1881 at Mdlaga. became known as one of the in- 
ventors of Cubism, which later he gave up. 

Piccard, Auguste, meteorologist, bom at Basel 
in 1884, professor at Brussels from 1922. ascended 
16-17 km. by balloon (1931-32) into the strato- 
sphere. In 1948 he explored the ocean depths off 
W. Africa in a bathyscaphe. 

Picoinni, Niccola (1728-1800), operatic com- 
poser, born at Bari, in 1766 was summoned to 
Paris,* and became representative of the party 
opposed to Gluck (q.v.). [. PU-chee'nee .] 
Piccolom'ini, an old Italian family, who ob- 
tained possession of the duchy of Amalfi. It 
produced numerous litterateurs and warriors, one 

K (Pius II.), and several cardinals. Ottavio, 

) of Amalfi (1599-1656), entered the Spanish 
service, and, sent to aid the Emperor Ferdinand 
II., fought against the Bohemians (1620), in the 
Netherlands, and in Wallenstein’s army at Ltitzen 
(1682), and contributed to the fall of Wallenstein. 
He greatly distinguished himself at Nordlingen 
(1634), and next year was sent to aid the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands to drive out the French. In 
4 O 4 Q lie stopped the advance of the Swedes ftjr a 


time, but he was worsted by them in Silesia, In 
1648 he commanded the Spanish armies in the 
Netherlands. After the peace of Westphalia 
fl648) he was created field-marshal. His son 
Max, who figures in Schiller’s Wallenstein, is a 
poetical fiction. See German works by weyhe- 
Eimke (1870-71), Richter (1874), and Els ter (1911). 

Pichegru, Charles, bom, a labourer’s son, at 
Arbois, 16th February 1761, enlisted in 1783, and 
by 1793 was a general of division. In October, 
with Hoche, he drove back the Austrians and 
overran the Palatinate ; then defeating the Aus- 
trians at Fleurus, June 27, 1794, continued the 
struggle into the winter, and entered Amsterdam, 
January 20, 1795. Recalled by the Thermidorians, 
Pichegru crushed an insurrection in Paris, 1st 
April 1795, and next took Mannheim. But at 
the height of his fame he sold himself to the 
Bourbons. He deliberately remained inactive, 
and allowed Jourdan to be defeated. The Direc- 
tory superseded him by Moreau. In 1797 he 
became president of the council of Five Hun- 
dred, and continued his Bourbon intrigues, but in 
September was arrested aud deported to Cayenne. 
Escaping next year, he made his way to London, 
and thereafter lived in Germany and England 
until the Bourbon conspiracy of Cadoudal (q.v.) 
for the assassination of the First Consul. The 
pair reached Paris, but were soon betrayed, and 
Pichegru was lodged in the Temple, February 28, 
1804. Here, on 6th April, he was found strangled 
in bed. See works by Sir John Hall (1915), J£. 
Daudet (1901), Camlrillier (1908). [ Peesh-groo .] 

Piohler, Karoline (1769-1843), Viennese novel* 
ist, published 60 vols. of novels and dramas— 
Agathokles (1808), Frauenwurde (1808), Die Bdaaer* 
ung Wiens (1824), &c. See her autobiographical 
Denkwiirdigkeiten (4 vols. 1844). [Peekh'-ler. ] 

Picken, Andrew (1788-1833), was bom it 
Paisley and died in London, having published a 
series of novels, including The Sectarian (1829). 
The Dominie's Legacy (1830), and Waltham (1838). 

Picken, Ebenezer (1769-1816), born at Paisley, 
died a teacher in Edinburgh. He published 
several volumes of Scots poems and a Pocket 
Dictionary of the Scottish Dialect (1818). 

Pickering, William (1796-1854), publisher, set 
up for himself in 1820, and became known by 
his ‘ Diamond Classics ’ (1821-81), his « Aldine ’ edi- 
tion of the poets. &c. 

Pickering, William Henry (1858-1938), 
American astronomer, predicted and located the 
planet Pluto. His brother Edward Charles 
(1846-1919) was also an astronomer. 

Pickersgill, Frederick Richard, R.A. (1820- 
1900), was keeper the Royal Academy 1878-87. 

Pickle the Spy. See Macdonell. 

Pico della Miran'dola (1468-94), the son of the 
Count of Mirandola. in his youth visited the chief 
universities of Italy and France. In 1480 he 
issued a challenge to all comers to debate on any 
of nine hundred theses at Rome, but the debate 
was forbidden by the pope on the score of the 
heretical tendency of some of the theses, and Pico 
suffered persecution until Alexander VL in 1498 
absolved him of heresy. He was the last of the 
schoolmen ; and his works are a bewildering com- 
pound of mysticism and recondite knowledge. 
A humanist as well as a theologian, he wrote 
various Latin epistles and elegies and a series 
of florid Italian sonnets. See his Life by his 
nephew (trans. by Sir Thomas More : best ed. by 
J. M. Rigg, 1890), Pater’s Studies in the Benaii 
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( f!i 82 'xV'~ That l,e P hew . Giovanni Francesco 

della Mirandola(1469-1533X was murdered bvhk 

own nephew at the Castle of Mirandola. i 

Pictet Adolphe (1799-1875), a native of Geneva 
and writer on the Celts and nrimiHv« ! ® ’ 

^‘“lybetong Marcus Auguste Pictet 
*-V ’ Physicist; Frangois Jules (1809-72) 
zoologist and palaeontologist • and Rqn .i i ft 

1920), chemist and physicfst at Geneva and Berlin' 

known from his liquefaction of oxygen hydro' 
gen, and carbonic acid. [Peek-tay.) >8 ’ } 

*w!i 0I !*- Sir James Allanson( 1S05-S9), a Liver- 
pool antiquary, by profession an architect and 

"T- a Chie / promoter of the free library 
bee Life by his son (1891). 

Picton, Sir Thomas, born in August 1758 qt 
Pembrokeshire, entered tf, fanny h 
1771. In 1794 he went out to the West Indies 
took part in the conquest of several of the 

S s -/" (l appointed (1797) governor of 
Trinidad, in 1801 becoming general. In 1803 lie 

was superseded, but immediately after appointed 

S l w ma i nJa i 1 V t ?'°hs8°* . He returned, however, 
to England to take his trial for having permitted, 
under the old Spanish laws, a female prisoner 

unquestionably guilty, to be ‘tortured * (by stand* 
ing on one foot, &c.). He was found technically 
guilty (1806), but on appeal was acquitted. He 

??' V 5S2X serv , ice a S‘ ain in t]i e Walclieren expedi- 
. ^ and was ma(le governor of Flushing. 

•iilrliV! he A Ve, - t t0 ? pal,, 1 » and in command of the 
Fighting Division rendered brilliant service at 

Busaco, * uentes de Ofioro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Rada. 

joz, V itoria, the battles of the Pyrenees, Orthez. 

and Toulouse. Created a G.C.B., he was seriously 

wounded at Quatre Bras, and fell leading his men 

to the charge at Waterloo, 18th June 1815. See 

Memoirs by H. B. Robinson ( 1835 ). 

Pierce FRANiu.m, fourteenth president of the 

united States, born at Hillsborough, N.H., Nov- 
ember 23, 1804, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1827. From 1829 to 1833 he was a 
member of the state legislature, and for two years 
speaker ; he was then elected to congress as a 
Democrat, and in 1837 to the U.S. senate. In 
1842 he resumed the practice of law. He re- 
mained, however, a leader of his party, advocated 
the annexation of Texas with or without slavery 
and, after his opponents, the Whigs and Free- 
soilers, had been victorious in 1846, volunteered 
lor the Mexican war. He was made brigadier- 
general, in August 1847 joined General Scott, and 
fought at Contreras and Churubusco. In 1852 
Pierce was nominated as a compromise-candidate 
for the presidency against General Scott, the 
Whig nominee, and received the votes of all but 
four states. He defended slavery and the fugi- 
tive Slave Law. The events of his administration 
were the treaty for reciprocity of trade with the 
British American colonies, the treaty with Japan, 
the filibustering expeditions of Walker to Nica- 
ragua and of others to Cuba, and, especially, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the' pass- 
ing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which kindled a 
flame that ultimately led to the Civil War. Pierce 
was intensely hostile to the free-state settlers 
and to abolitionists in general. After the close 
of his term of office in 1857 he took no part in 
politics. He died 8th October 1869. See Lives 
by Hawthorne (1852) and D. W. Bartlett (1852), 
and a work by A. E. Carroll (1856). 

Pierson, Henry Huoo (1815-73), originally 
Pearson, composer, born at Oxford, the son of 
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folia and Contarim , the oratorios Jerusalem and 
Hezekiah , and many songs. 

Pietro. See Peter. 

'".“^i”S,u^ voyac9 (trans - '«*'■ 

naUst 0 fmm ir-P’ * 182 ?~ 95 >* a barrister and jour- 
nalist, II oin 18»4 examiner of plays. 

R,chard (c. 1828-89), born in Countv 
Meath, became editor and proprietor of The Iri*h- 

lnnes aiticles ‘Parnellism and Crime* Ulti 

box 6 convicted of falsehood in the wit, 7^: 

^ 6 tn ° n fesse< . i ^ Hr Labouchere that he had 

m7? ed if t 0 v m01 ? ,,,, P° rtant Papers, fled, and shot 

March 18 S 9 en t ° J? be arrested in Madrid, 1st 
Marcti 1889. See his Reminiscences (2d ed. 1883). 

Pilate, Pontius, fifth Roman procurator of 
Judfpa and Samaria, from 26 to 36 a.d., in whose 
time Jesus suffered. His rapacity ancf cruelties 
caused many outbreaks, and at length caused 

Ro,nJ 0 ^ d nf 0mpla i nt9 o t,iat Vitelli,,s sent him to 
Horne to answer to Caesar (36 a.d.). Eusebius 

tells us that Pilate made away with himself- 

others say lie was banished to Vienna Allobrogum 

( l f nn $. or beheaded under Nero. Tradition 
makes him (or his wife) accept Christianity, and 
associates him with Pilatus in Switzerland, &c. 
li e so-called Acts of Pilate are utterly unauthen- 
tic. See Lipsius, Die Pilatus- A cten (1871) 

James, LL.D (1778-1864), rector( 1810 ) 
of the Edinburgh High School and professor ( 1820 ) 
of Humanity in the university, wrote much to 
stimulate reform in education. 

.. Pilot y» Karl von ( 1826-86), became head of 
tlie new Munich school of painters, in 1856 pro- 
lessor of Painting at the Munich Academy, and 
ml 874 director. Piloty was a pronounced realist 
His finest pictures belong to the class of historical 
g enre - : have melancholy subjects, the best 
being Seni by Wallenstein’s Corpse,* ‘ Nero amid 
the Ruins of Rome,* ‘Wallenstein’s March on 
Eger, Galilei in Prison,’ ‘Columbus,’ ‘ Deatli 
of Ciesar, ‘Mary Stuart receiving the Death- 
sentence,’ and ‘ Death of Alexander the Great.’ 

Pilpay. See Bidpai. 

„„n lla , U '? Sk1 ’ J6i T EF (1807-1935), Polish marshal 
and statesman, born at Zulbw (Wilno), suffered 
frequent imprisonment in the cause of Polisli 
independence, was dictator of Poland as president 
in 1918-22, as minister of war from 1926 till his 
death, and as premier 1926-28, 1930. 

Pinchbeck, Christopher (c. 1670-1732), a Lon- 
don clockmaker and constructor of automata, in- 
vented the alloy of copper and zinc called by’ his 
name. — His second son and namesake (c. 1710-83) 
invented astronomical clocks, automatic pneu- 
matic brakes, patent candle-snuffers, &c. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth ( 1746-1825), 
bom at Charleston, S.C., was sent to England 
and educated at Oxford, read law, and studied at, 
Caen Military Academy. He afterwards settled 
as barrister at Charleston. He was Washington’s 


*■ WVl II V/AIOIU, 1/ i I vy 01/11 1 uwi nuvwi *• U vimi IVJ Wil. U OO 1 I dOll 111^ IAJI1 O 

the Dean of Salisbury, was educated at Harrow aide-de-camp at Brandywine and Germantown, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1844-45 was but was taken prisoner at the surrender of 
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Charleston (1780). A member of the conven- 
tion that framed the TJ.S. constitution (1787), he 
introduced the clause forbidding religious tests. 

In 1790 the Directory refused to receive him as 
minister to France. In 1804-8 he was twice 
Federalist candidate for the presidency. 

Pindar (Gr. Pindaros ), the chief lyric poet of 
Greece, was born about 522 b.c., of an old and 
illustrious family, at Cynoscephalse near Thebes, 
the capital of Boeotia. He commenced Ills career 
as a composer of choral odes at twenty with a 
song of victory still extant (Pyth. X., written 
in 502). He soon reached the highest rank in his 
profession, and composed odes for persons in all 

§ arts of the Greek world — for the tyrants of 
yracuse and Macedon, as well as for the free 
cities of Greece. In his poems he gives advice 
and reproof as well as praise to his patrons. He 
died in 443 b.c. Pindar was in the prime of life 
when Salamis and Thermopylae were fought, when 
Greek poetry and philosophy were opening into 
their richest blossom. He wrote hymns to the 
gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes for processions, 
mimic dancing songs, convivial songs, dirges, 
and odes in praise of princes. Of all these poems 
we possess fragments only, but his Epinikia or 
Triumphal Odes have come down to us entire. 
They are divided into four books, celebrating 
the victories won in the Olympian, Pythian, 
Nemean, and Isthmian games. They show the 
intense admiration of the Greeks for bodily 
prowess and beauty; such gifts come from the 
gods and are sacred. The groundwork of Pindar’s 
poems consists in those legends which form the 
Greek religious literature, and his protest against 
myths dishonouring to the gods shows a reverent 
nature. See editions by Bdckli (1811-21), Dissen 

(1880), Fennell (1879-83), Bury (^m«an0d«, 1891 ; 
Isthmian Odes . 1892), Schrader ( 1908 ), Sir J. Sand 
(with trans. 1915) L. R. Farnell (with trans 1930- 
32); translations by Cary (verse, 1833), Paley 0869)» 
E Myers (2d ed. 1883); also works by Tycho 
Mommsen (1845), L. Schmidt (lsej), Friederichs 
(1803), Lubbert (1882), Croiset (3d ed. Paris, 1890). 

Pindar, SirPaul (c. 1565-1650), born at Welling- 
borough, Northants, became wealthy as a banker 
in Italy, was English consul and ambassador at 
Aleppo and Constantinople 1609-16, was knighted 
in 1620, developed alum-works in England, and 
lent much money to the king and exchequer. 

Pindar, Peter. See Wolcot. 

Pinol, Philippe (1745-1S26), a Paris physician 
who gained undying fame by his reformation of 
the old barbarous methods of treating the insane. 

Pinero, Sir- Arthur Wino (1855-1984 ; knighted 
1909), born in London, studied law. but in 1874 
made his d6but on the stage at Edinburgh, and 
in 1875 joined the Lyceum company. He is the 
author of £200 a Year (1877), The Squire (1881, 
when he quitted the stage), Sweet Lavender (1888), 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray (1898), The Notonous 
Mrs Ebbsmith (1895), The Gav Lord Quex (1899), 
His House in Order (1906), The Big Drum (1915), 
and other brilliaut plays. [Pi-noy'ro.] 

Pinkerton, Allan (1819-84), born in Glasgow, 
was a cooper and a Chartist who in 1842 settled 
at Dundee, 111., became a detective, deputy- 
sheriff, head of the American secret service, and 
founder at Chicago of a great detective agency. 

Pinkerton, John (1768-1826), bom at Edin- 
burgh, in 1780 settled In London as a man of 
letters, in 1802 in Paris. His twenty-four books 
include Essay on Medals (1784) ; Origin of the Soy- 
thians or Goths (1787), in whioh he first fell foul of 


the Celts ; loonographia Scotica (1795-97) ; WalpolU 
ana (1799): Modem Geography (1802-7); Voyaats 
and Travels. (1808-18) ; and New Modem Atlas 
(1809-15). See his Literary Correspondence (1880). 

Pinnook, William (1782-1848), born at Alton 
in Hants, came to London in 1817, and with his 
brother-in-law, Samuel Maunder (q.v.), published 
his 88 once well-known educational catechisms. 

He made £4000 a-year, but speculated, and died 
in distress.— His son, William Henry Pinnock, 
LL.D. (1813-85), vicar of Pinner, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and wrote on church law, &c. 

Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-88), Italian composer, lived 
in England 1848-85 as teacher of singing, from 
1856 at the Royal Academy of Music. He wrote 
charming music for over 300 songs. 

Pinto, FernXo Mendez (c. 1510-88), Portuguese 
adventurer, bom near Coimbra, at twenty-seven 
made his way to India, and remained twenty-one 
years in south-east Asia, leading a life of ad- 
venture, fighting pirates, trading, and going on 
special missions to Japan or elsewhere. He re- 
turned in 1558, and wrote an extravagant ac- 
count of his adventures — Peregrinagam (1614; 
Eng. trans. by F. Cogan, 1663 ; abridged ed. 1891). 

Pinturiochlo, the name given to the painter 
Bernardino di Betto Vaoio, born at Perugia in 
1454. An assistant to Perugino, he helped him 
with the frescoes in the Sistlne Chapel at Rome ; 
and he himself painted frescoes in several Roman 
churches and in the Vatican library, also at 
Orvieto, Siena, &c. He executed a few panel 
pictures, and died at Siena, 11th Dec. 1618. See 
two works by Schmarsow (1880-82), and one by 
Ricci (trans. 1902). [Pin-too-rWyo. ] 

Pinwell, George John (1842-75), bom in Lon-- 
dou, drew on wood, did oook illustration) and 
after 1865 became a water colour painter. 

Pinzon, Vicente YaBez, the discoverer of 
Brazil, belonged to a wealthy Andalusian family, 
and was born about the middle of the 15th 
ceutury. He commanded the Nina in the first 
expedition of Columbus ( 1 * 92 ), and, unlike his 
brother, Martin, who commanded another vessel, 
remained loyal to his chief. In *49® 
on his own account, and on 26th Jan. 1500 landed 
near Pernambuco, on the Brazil coast, which he 
followed north to the Orinoco. He was made 
cmvamor of Brazil by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
See J. R. M‘Clymont’s Vicente Aries Pingon (1916). 

Piombo, Sebastian del (1485-1547), painter, 
was of the family of Luciani, and was called 
Del Piombo (‘ of the Seal ’) from his becoming 
in 1523 sealer of briefs to Pope Clement VII. 
He studied under Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione; 
went to Rome about 1510 ; worked in conjunc- 
tion with Michelangelo ; in 1519 painted his mas- 
terpiece. the 4 Raising of Lazarus * (now in the 
National Gallery, London) ; and was an excellent 
portrait-painter. See Milanasi, Les Correspondants 
de Michel Ange (Fr. trans. 1890). [P*yowbo.] 

Piozzi, Mrs, more famous as Mrs Thrale 
(Hester Lynch Salusbury), was bora at Bodvel 
in Carnarvonshire, 27th January 1741, and in 
1768 married Henry Thrale, a prosperous South- 
wark brewer. Dr Samuel Johnson in 1765 con* 
ceived an extraordinary affection for her, was 
domesticated in her house at Streatham Place for 
over Blxtecn years, and for her sake teamed to 
soften many of his eocentriolties. Thrale also 
esteemed Johnson, carried him to Brighton, to 
Wales in 1774. and to Franoe in 17T5, and made 
him one of his four executors. Thrale died ih 
April 1781, after his wife had borne him fMtfl 
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£185 ooo ail nr in Tni 7 , 84 th K brewer y was sold for 
£iov>,oou« Ur Johnson b6jian to himcoif 

alighted as the widow became attached to the 

Italian musician Piozzi. The marriage took place 

1“ f ul y 1784 ; the Pair travelled through France 

?if!/ , | Qe irrc 7 Uy * ai o <1 Bel 8 Iu,n > returning to Eng’ 
Jj 1787 » to Streatham in 1790; but soon 

whAra^pfn Pl *°i? 1 b , ui1 ^ Br y»t>ella on the Clwyd 
255?^?®“* dle ? in On 2d May 1821 she 

a br ? ken le S* Vivacious, frank, witty, and 
charming, she was pretty, if hardly beautiful. She 
ms and pubhBhed A necdotes of Dr Johnson 

5 52,1 i? tUrt i° a / nd f rom Dr Johnson ( 1 788) See 
?note ^ (reprinted 1861), her Thraliana 

(note- book , ed. by Hughes, 1913), her letters to 

MrTr A™ 7 ^ enn j; n ^ 0n r ( ! 9 1 3) ’ Fre>nch J °*rnals % 

r aV £ Jo } ns< ” 1 (1932), the Queeney 
( ed * Lor ^ Lansdowne, 1934— Queeney was 
her eldest daughter), Mangin’s Piozziavn 
books by Seeley (1891) anI cilfford (m 1 ) ) ' 

Pippl. See Giulio Romano. 

Pirandello, Luioi( 1867-1936), Italian dramatist 
and novelist, was born at Uirgenti (Agrigen to). 

Piranesi, Giambattista (1720-78) conner.en. 
graver of Roman antiquities, was born at Venice. 

Pirokheimer, Wilibald (1470-1530), a Kuretn- 
berg counci n or and humanist, the friend ofDUrer, 
and brother of the learned abbess, Charitas 

Pirokheimer (1466-1532). 

Piron, Alexis (1689-1773), poet, playwright 
at wllo » according to his own 

Iee t Sa!ntahH?J : ? »n" g ’ii" 0t eve " an Academician.’ 
oee bamtsbury s Miscellaneous Essays (1892). 

Pisano, Niccola (c. 1206-78), a sculptor of 
Pisa, executed three works still admired for their 
excellence— the pulpit of the baptistery at Pisa 
(1260), the shrine of St Dominic for a church at 
Bologna (1267), and the pulpit of the cathedral 
at Siena (1268). He was also an architect and 
engineer. -His son, Giovanni Pisano (c. 1250- 
1330), was not his equal either as sculptor or 
architect — Nlccola’s pupil Andrea de Pontedera, 
generally called Andrea Pisano (c. 1270-1349), 
became famous as a worker in bronze and a 
sculptor in marble, and settled in Florence.— 

i™ 5 * 32 PlBA *°> or Pisanello ( c. 1385-c. 1450), was 
both fresco- pain ter and medallist [ Pee-zah'no. ] 

Pisiatratus (Gr. Peisistratos), ‘tyrant’ of 
Athens, born about 600 b.c., acted at first with 
his kinsman Solon, but erelong became leader of 
a people’s party in Attica— jealous of the rich, 
and eager for equality of political privileges. 
Declaring himself in danger from the aristocrats, 
he was allowed a bodyguard of fifty men. Gradu- 
ally he increased the number, and in 560 seized 
the Acropolis. The heads of the aristocratic 
party fled, but returned in 554 and drove Pisis- 
tratus into exile (552). Supported by Thebes 
and Argos, he in 641 landed at Marathon, and 
marched on the capital. At Pallene he com- 
pletely defeated his opponents, and thenceforward 
lived in undisturbed possession of power, dying 
527, and transmitting his supremacy to his sons, 
Hippias and Hipparchus, tne PUdstratidce. He 
enforced obedience to the laws of Solon ; emptied 
the city of its poorest citizens, and made them 
agriculturists ; secured provision for old and 
disabled soldiers ; encouraged literature and 
adorned Athens. 

Pissarro, Camille (1830-1903), French impres- 
sionist painter (of Spanish Jewish descent), was 
born at St Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Pitaval, Francois Gayot de (1673-1743), 
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a post in the Register House at Edinburgh. ’ ' 

Pitcaime, Archibald (1652-1718), Edinburtrli 
physician and satirist, in 1692-93 a professor at 
Leyden. He was notorious as a JacoWte «i 
Episcopalian a satirist of Presbyterianism km 
according to l.is opponents, an atheist a s’co er 
at religion. See Life by Webster (1781). 

® ,R Isaac, bom at Trowbridge, Wilt- 
if’ J f" ua, '- V 1818, was first a clerk, and 

^'ooli'iaster at B»rton.on.Huniber( 1882 - 

36) and at IV otton-under-Edge, where lie issued 

Sound llaml (1837). Dismissed 
irom Wotton because lie had joined the New 

at "ha tli b n 8 g 39 n 4 ^ Ch w* 11 ' h ? co, * ducted a school 
ff (1839-48). Henceforward his career is 

suel ini°ref° f th ® deve 1 1 ?* ),n ? 1 llt of shorthand and 
I ell mg reform. In 1842 he brought out the 

rt a * Ji 2f rna *» and 1845 opened premises in 
i/ondon. He was knighted In 1894, and died oo ( i 
January 1897. See Life by Baker (190S). 

Pitra, Jean Baptiste (1812-89). born near 
Autun, entered the Benedictine order, in 1858 
was sent by the pope to Russia, and was created 

1869 and V‘. - 1 ? 63 ' Vatican librarian 

1809, and Cardinal-bishop of Frascati in irtq 

Besides the Spicilegium Solesmetise (1852-60) on 

ns own abbey of Solesmes, he wrote on the 

hymnology and law of the Greek Church 1 

Pitrd, Giuseppe (1841-1916), folklorist, was born 
at Palermo, served with Garibaldi, and then prac- 
tieed medicine. He published Biblioteo delle Tra. 
dizioni popolari Siciliane (1870-1913), Curiosith 
popolarx Tradynonali (1885-99), a bibliography of 
Italian traditions (1891), &c. * 

Pitscottle, Robert Lindsay of(c. 1500-65). Pro- 
testant, author of The Chronicles of Scotland. 1 U 3 G- 
7565, owned the lands of Pitscottle near Cupar. 
His style is quaint and graphic, and his facts 
trustworthy, except where he deals in marvels, 
Ihe best edition is Sheriff Mackay’s ( 1899 - 1911 ). 

Pitt, Thomas (1653-1726), son of the rector of 

Plandford, became a wealthy East India merchant, 

governor of Madras, and purchaser for £20,400 of 
the PRt Dmniond, valued In 1791 at £-180,000, and 
still among the national jewels of France. His 
eldest son, Robert, was father of the Earl of 
Chatham (q.v.); his second, Thomas (c. 1688-1729) 
was first Earl of Londonderry. * 

Pitt, William, second son of the Earl of 
Chatham, was born at Hayes near Bromley, 28th 
May 1769. He was never sent to school, but 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, at fourteen. 
From his youth political life was placed before 
him as his ideal. He became an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, but he valued the classical writers 
mainly as a school of language and of tasta 
When his father died, 11th May 1778, Pitt was 
left with a patrimony of less than £300 a-year. 
He was called to the bar in June 1780, but in 
September parliament was dissolved, and he 
stood for Cambridge University, but was rejected. 
Sir James Lowtlier, however, gave him a seat for 
Appleby, and Pitt entered the House of Commons 
in January 1781. The Tory ministry of Lord 
North was then tottering under the disasters in 
America, and confronted by the Old Whigs who 
followed Rockingham, among them Fox and 
Burke, and by a smaller body who had been 
attached to the fortunes of Chatham, such as 
Shelburne, Camden, and Barr£. Pitt threw 
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himself into the fray, and on several occa- i 
■ions assailed the falling ministry, but refused 
to cast in his lot with the opposition. Upon 
North’s resignation in March 1782 a ministry 
was formed under Rockingham, but Pitt declined 
several offers of position. He gave a general sup- 
port to the new ministers, but brought forward 
the question of parliamentary reform. On 1st 
July 1782 Rockingham died, and while Fox in- 
sisted on the leadership of the Duke of Portland, 
the king made Shelburne First Lord. Fox re- 
signed, and Pitt became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Peace negotiations between England 
and the United States were signed in November 
and with France and Spain in January 1783, while 
a truce was established with Holland, and the 
first steps were taken towards a liberal com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. While 
Pitt’s reputation steadily rose, the Shelburne 
ministry was weak and divided ; but Pitt stood 
loyally by his chief. Two votes of censure 
directed against the peace were carried through 
the Commons, and on 24th February 1783 Shel- 
burne resigned. The king implored Pitt, who 
had displayed splendid parliamentary talents, 
to accept the leadership, and gave him an ab- 
solute authority to name his colleagues. It was 
a dazzling offer, but he saw clearly that the 
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a 
long struggle tne king was obliged to yield, and 
on 2d April a coalition ministry was formed under 
the Duke of Portland, with Fox and North as 
joint Secretaries of State. Pitt refused his old 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as 
leader of the Opposition brought forward an 
elaborate scheme of parliamentary reform. He 
was defeated by 293 to 149, but he succeeded in 
bringing Fox and North into direct collision. His 
other measure for the reform of abuses in the 
public offices passed the Commons, but was rejected 
In the Lords. A government bill modifying the 
charter of the East India Company shared a like 
fate; the ministry refused to resign, and the 
Commons supported them by large majorities ; 
but the king dismissed them in December 1783, 
and Pitt took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. His position 
seemed hopeless ; there was a majority of more 
than a hundred against him in the Commons, 
in which Pitt was the only Cabinet minister, while 
Dundas was the only considerable debater who 
supported him against the attacks of North. Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan. But Pitt fought his battle 
with a skill and resolution never surpassed in par- 
liamentary history. A long succession of hostile 
votes was carried, but failed to drive him from 
office, and soon signs appeared that the country 
was with him. The magnanimity he showed in 
refusing a great sinecure office added greatly to 
his popularity. The majorities against him grew 
steadily smaller. At last, on 25tli March 1784, 
parliament was dissolved, and the ensuing election 
made Pitt one of the most powerful ministers in all 
English history, and prepared the way for a minis- 
try which lasted, almost unbroken, for twenty 
years. Now the House of Commons acquired a 
new importance in the constitution, the people a 
new control over its proceedings, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury complete ascendency in the 
government. The regency question established [ 
parliamentary rights. Direct parliamentary cor- 
ruption was finally put down. Great numbers 
of Binecure places were abolished, reforms were 
introduced into revenue methods, and the whole 
system of taxation and of trade duties was 
thoroughly revised. The finances of the country, J 


disorganised by the American war, became once 
more flourishing. An enlightened commercial 
treaty was negotiated with France. In foreign 
politics Pitt was for some years equally success- 
ful. His love of peace was sincere, but the 
influence of England in European councils rose 
greatly, and he showed much tact in extricating 
England from the ambitious designs of Prussia. 
But he cast aside too lightly on the first serious 
opposition parliamentary reform and the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and it became evident that he 
cared more for power than for measures. His 
famous Sinking Fund was thoroughly vicious in 
principle and results. His attempt to establish 
free -trade between England and Ireland failed 
through an explosion of manufacturing jealousy 
in England. More real blame attaches to his 
opposition to reforming the enormous abuses in 
the Irish parliament and to his uncertain policy 
towards the Irish Catholics. He created peerages 
with extreme lavishness, and few ministers have 
shown themselves more indifferent to the higher 
interests of literature, science, and art. when 
the French Revolution broke out his policy was 
one of absolute neutrality, but he wholly failed 
to understand the supreme importance of the 
Revolution. He was forced most reluctantly 
into war by the aggressive policy of France in 
Flanders and towards Holland ; but he drew 
the sword believing that a struggle with France 
would be both short and easy; and he was 
almost wholly destitute of the talents needed for 
a war-minister. His military enterprises were 
badly planned and badly executed. Even in his 
domestic measures Pitt was no longer fortunate. 
Through fear of the revolutionary spirit, he was 
led into repressive measures. Corn had risen to 
famine price and great distress prevailed, and 
the government attempted to meet it by verj 
ill-conceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In 
Ireland Pitt tried to win the Catholics bv measures 
of conciliation ; but the opposition of the king, 
divided counsels, and his own vacillation impaired 
his policy, and the injudicious recall of a popular 
viceroy contributed to the rebellion of 1798. He 
then tried to place Irish affairs on a sound basis 
by a legislative union which was to be followed 
by Catholic emancipation, the payment of the 
priests, and a commutation of tithes. The first 
measure was carried by very corrupt means, but 
the king declared himself inexorably opposed 
to Catholic emancipation. Pitt resigned his 
office into the hands of his follower Addington 
in February 1801 ; but a month later, on hearing 
that the Catholic question had overthrown the 
tottering intellect of the king, he declared that 
he would abandon Catholic claims for the rest 
of the reign, and resumed office in May 1804 on 
this understanding. His last ministry was a 
humiliating one. The war, suspended by the 
peace of Amiens, had broken oufc with renewed 
vehemence. There was danger of invasion, and 
Pitt desired to combine the most eminent men of 
all parties in the ministry ; but the king forbade 
the admission of Fox, and Fox’s chief followers 
refused to join without their chief. A junction 
with Addington lasted only for a short time. 
Dundas, now Viscount Melville, was at the head 
of the Admiralty ; but a charge of misappropriat- 
ing public funds was raised, and in 1805 he was 
driven ignominiouslv from office. Pitt’s own 
health was now broken. His spell had passed 
away, and although Trafalgar saved England 
from immediate danger of invasion, the disasters 
of Ulm and AuBterlltx threw a dark cloud over his 
dosing scene. He died at Putney, 28d January 
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1806, and was buried in Westminster Abbev 
Pitt was never married, and he never mixed 

t?nn« h 1“ general society. In all his privatfrela^ 
tions he was pure, amiable, simple and at 

tractive ; but he was not free ftom the prevailing 

\ ice of hard drinking, and his great indifference 

to money degenerated into culjSble carelessness 

^ith no extravagant tastes, with no expensive 

elections, and witn an income of at least £10 000 

th y e 6 n^t , „ e n lef l £40>000 0f ;' ebt ' 'vl-ich was paui“ 
the nation. Few men, however, possessed to a 

in£ l fln ?' egrG f P 0 ' 761 ' of commanding, direct- 

a u ( controlling, and he inspired the nation 
with unbounded confidence. England has seen no 
grea er parha'nentary leader, few^reater .Sers 
of financial and commercial legislation; and he 
was one of the first statesmen to adopt the 
teaching of Adam Smith. His Political Lite was 

S5oo?. n fi by ? lffo 1 rd Z 1 ®. 09 ) and Bishop Tomline 
(1822) , the standard biography is by Lord Stan- 
hope (4th ed. 1879). See Macaulay’s essay, books 
by Sergeant (1882) Walford (1890), Lord Rosebery 
(1891), Lord Ashbourne (1899), Wliibley (1906) 

Holland Rose (1911-12, 1926). 

Pittacus OF Mityt.fne (c. 650-570 b.c.), one of 
the Seven Wise Men 1 of Greece, whose experi* 
ence, according to the ancients, was embodied in 
Know thine opportunity ’ and other aphorisms. 

Pitt-Rivers, Augustus Lane-Fox (1827-1900) 
Lieutenant-general, F.R.S., D.C.L., served (as 
Lieutenant A. Lane-Fox) in the Crimea, de- 
voted himself to archaeology, anthropology, and 
excavations, and in 1880 assumed his additional 
_. under the will of his great-uncle, George 
Pitt, Lord Rivers. He founded the anthropo- 
logical collection of the Museum of Oxford. 

Pius, the name of twelve Roman pontiffs. Pius 
I. was BishopofRome 140-155.— Pius II. (^Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomiui) was born in 1405. His 
early life was stained with moral irregularities, 
and he wrote licentious poems, letters, and a 
loose novel. At twenty-six he was secretary to 
the Bishop of Fermo at the Council of Basel, 
and in 1432-35 was employed on missions to 
Scotland, England, and Germany. He took an 
office under the Emperor Frederick III., regulated 
his life, took orders, was made Bishop of Trieste, 
and after returning to Italy (1456) a cardinal. 
On the death of Callistus III. in 1458 he was 
elected pope, and took the name of Pius II. His 
reign is memorable for his efforts to organise an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to resist 
the Turkish arms. He died 14th August 1464. 
iEneas Sylvius was one of the most eminent 
scholars of his age. His works (Basel, 1551) aro 
chiefly historical ; his letters throw a vivid light 
upon their age. See Lives by Voigt (1856-63) 
Weiss (1897), Boulting (1909), Ady (1913), 
Creighton’s Histoi'y of the Papacy (vol. ii. 1882), 
and Pastor’s History of the Popes (vol. iii. 1895). 
— Pius III., his nephew, was pope for barely 
one month of 1503.— Pius IV. (Medici), born at 
Milan in 1499, became Archbishop of Ragusa, 
cardinal in 1549, and pope in 1559. He brought 
to a close the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent, and issued (1564) the Creed of Pius IV., or 
Tridentine Creed. He died December 8, 1565.— 
Pius V. (Ghislieri), born near Alessandria in 
1504, became a Dominican, a bishop in 1556, 
and a cardinal in 1567. As inquisitor-general for 
Lombardy he rigorously repressed the Reformed 
doctrines. Chosen pope (1566), he laboured to 
restore discipline and morality, and reduced the 
expenditure of his court. The bull In Ccena 
Domini (1568) applies to the 16th century the 
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His C b»ll S releasing 6 O^een^'L ? „“ iW#b » n 4 
from their allegiance (1570) fefl sub J ects 

most momentous event of ^ T | ie 

expedition which he rg ed ' vas th ! 

Venice, against the Tur^ 

engagement of Lepanto (1571). Pius died 

May lo<2, and was canonised in 1712. Pius vi 1 

(Braschi) was born at Cesena, December 27 171 7 ’ 

In H75 To hi,n a Rn nalate in 1773 < to U,e Wacy 
Pontine Mar l '" 6 owes the linage of the 
.} arsh > the improvement of the port of 

tiSn TtheNew’ S! eti0 " °* St Pet « r ' s . the 

Vemat^iu. 1 ' 0 Clty ' Tlle P°l>e *ei>aired to 
enna, out failed to restrain the reforming 

'CP" from further curtailing his privileges' 

Soon after came the French Revolution and the 
confiscation of church property in France. The 
pope launched his thunders in vain, and erelong 

ea vfi 11 1* h a 6 tv f t l 1 6 French a « ent a t Rome (1793^ 
ga\e the Directory an excuse for the attack 

Bonapart 0 took possession of the Legations, and 

?17Q7l V ?h2«n f 1 he , Mar ch ° f Ancona, and extorted 
(1 9<) the surrender of these provinces from Pius. 

The murder of a member of the French embassy 

in December was avenged by Berthier taking 

possession of Rome. Pius was called on to 

™f!?“V Ce US . te ' n P° , ' al sove »eignty, and on his 
refusal w« as seized, earned to Siena, the Certosa, 

Grenoble, and finally Valence, where he died, 

August 28, 1 <99.— Pius VII. (Chiaramonti) was 

R^hnn t ^ e T na V l4tl, , A T ,St 1742 ’ He beCam « 
Bishop of Jivoli, and, already a cardinal, was, 

r/finm 6 d £ atb of Flus ' I., chosen his successoi 
(1800). Rome was now restored to the papal 

authority and next year the French troops 
were withdrawn from most of the papal terri- 
tory. Pius restored order in his states, and in 
i - concluded a concordat with Napoleon, 
which the latter altered by autocratic Articles 
orrjomques. In 1804 Napoleon compelled Pius to 
come to Paris to consecrate him as emperor. He 
failed to get any modification of the articles, and 
soon after his return to Rome the French seized 
Ancona and entered Rome. This was followed 
by the annexation (May 1809) of the papal states 
to the French empire. The pope in June re- 
taliated by excommunicating the robbers of the 
Holy See. He was next removed to Grenoble, 
and finally to Fontainebleau, where lie was forced 
to sign a new concordat and sanction the annexa- 
tion. The fall of Napoleon (1814) allowed him 
to return to Rome, and the Congress of Vienna 
restored him his territory. Brigandage was sup- 
pressed, as well as secret societies ; while the 
Jesuits were restored. Pius died August 20, 1823. 
See Life by Mary H. Allies (1872 and 1897).— 
Pius VIII. (Saverio) was pope only from March 
1829 to Nov. 1830.— Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria 
Mastal Ferretti), bom at Sinigaglia, May 13 1792 
and admitted to deacon’s orders in 1818. in 18°7 
was marie Archbishop of Spoleto, and translated 
to Imola in 1832. In 1840 he became a cardinal and 
on the death of Gregory XVI. in 1846 was elected 
pope. He entered at once on a course of reforms. 
He granted an amnesty to all political prisoners 
and exiles, removed most of the disabilities ol 
the Jews, authorised railways, projected a coun- 
cil of state, and in March 1848 published his 
Statuto Fondamentale, a scheme for the temporal 
government of the papal states by two chambers, 
one nominated by the pope, the other (with the 
power of taxation) elected by the people. At 
first the new pope was the idol of the populace. 
But the revolutionary fever of 1848 spread too 
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fast for a reforming pope, and his refusal to 
make war upon the Austrians finally forfeited 
the affections of the Romans. On November 16, 
1848, his first minister, Count Rossi, was mur- 
dered, and two days later a mob assembled in 
the square of the Quirinal. On the 24tli the pope 
escaped to Gaeta, and a republic was proclaimed 
in Rome. In April 1849 a French expedition was 
sent to Civita Vecchia; in July General Oudinot 
took Rome, after a siege of thirty days ; and 
henceforward the papal government was re-estab- 
lished. Pio Nono proved an unyielding Conser- 
vative and ultramontane, closely allied with the 
Jesuits. The war of the French and Sardinians 
against Austria in 1859 and the popular vote of 
1860 incorporated great part of the papal ter- 
ritory with the Sardinian (Italian) kingdom; 
but Pius always refused to recognise the fact. 
He re-established the hierarchy in England, 
sanctioned a Catholic university in Ireland, and 
condemned the Queen’s Colleges. He concluded 
a reactionary concordat with Austria. By the bull 
‘ Ineflabilis Deus ’ (1854) he decreed the Immacu- 
late Conception ; his famous encyclical ‘ Quanta 
Cura’ and the Syllabus of errors appeared in 
1864. The Vatican Council (1809-70) proclaimed 
the infallibility of the pope. For the last ten 
years the pope’s temporal power had been only 
maintained by the French garrison ; on its with- 
drawal in 1870 the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel 
entered Rome. For the rest of his days the pope 
lived a voluntary ‘prisoner’ within the Vati- 
can, and died 8th February 1878. -Pius X. 
(Giuseppe Sarto, 1835-1914 ; pope 1903), born at 
Rlese near Venice, and ordained priest In 1858, 
became bishop of Mantua in 1884, and in 1893 
cardinal and patriarch of Venice. The separation 
of church and state in France and Portugal, 
toleration In Spain, and Pius’s attacks on 
modernism led to strained relations and em- 
barrassments. — P its XI. (Achille Ratti, 1857- 
1939 ; pope 1922), born at Desio, near Milan, 
was ordained priest in 1879. Linguist, scholar, 
alpinist, he was librarian of the Ambrosian 

a and Vatican libraries, papal nuncio to 
, Archbishop of Lepanto, and (1921) 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. Pius XI. became 
sovereign of the Vatican State in 1929. — Pius 
XII. (Eugenio Pacelli), born in Rome in 1876, was 
elected 2nd March 1939. 

Pizarro, Francisco, born at Trujillo about 
1478, served under Gonsalvo di Cordova in Italy. 
In 1609 he was at Darien, and he served under 
Balboa when he discovered the Pacific. In 1526 
Pizarro and Almagro sailed for Peru ; and, after 
many misadventures and delays, they reached 
its port of Tumbes, and collected full informa- 
tion respecting the empire of the Incas. Pizarro 
repaired to Spain for authority to undertake the 
conquest, which he got in 1629, he being made 
captain-general and Almagro marshal. He sailed 
again from Panamd in December 1531, with 188 
men and 87 horses ; Almagro was to follow 
with reinforcements. Landing at Tumbes, the 
Spaniards commenced the march inland in May 
1632, and in November entered Cqjamarca. Near 
this Pizarro captured the Inca Atahualpa by 
treachery, and after extorting an enormous 
ransom, amounting to £3,500,000, put him to 
death, 29th August 1538. Pizarro then marched 
to Cuzco, set up the young Inca Manco as 
nominal sovereign, and was himself created a 
marquis by the Einperor Charles V. Almagro 
undertook the conquest of Chile, Pizarro was 
busy founding Lima and other cities on the 
eoast, and his brothers were at Cuzco, when an 


Indian insurrection broke out. Both Cuzco and 
Lima were besieged, and Juan Pizarro was killed, 
but in the spring of 1587 Almagro returned from 
Chile, raised the siege of Cuzco, and took posses- 
sion of the city. Pizarro had no inteution of 
allowing his rival to retain Cuzco. Too old to 
take the field liiinselr, he entrusted the com- 
mand of liis forces to his brothers, who defeated 
Almagro, 26th April 1538, and beheaded him 
soon afterwards. One of Alinagro’s followers, 
named Juan de Rada, matured a conspiracy for 
the assassination of Pizarro. The conspirators 
attacked his house in Lima, and murdered the 
old conqueror, 26th June 1541. Hernando Pizarro, 
for having beheaded Almagro at Cuzco, was im- 
prisoned until 1560 on his return to Spain. He 
died iu 1578.— Gonzalo Pizarro accompanied 
his brother Francisco in the conquest of Peru, 
and did good service when the Indians besieged 
Cuzco, and in the conquest of Charcas. In 1589 
he undertook an expedition to the eastward of 
Quito, and endured fearful hardships. One of his 
lieutenants, Francisco de Orellana, sent in ad- 
vance for supplies, deserted his starving com- 
rades, discovered the whole course of the Amazon, 
and returned to Spain. Only 90 out of 850 
Spaniards returned with Gonzalo in June 1542. 
On his brother’s assassination Gonzalo retired 
to Charcas. In 1544 the new viceroy, Vela, 
arrived in Peru to enforce the 1 New Laws.’ The 
Spaniards, dismayed, entreated Gonzalo to pro- 
tect their interests. He mustered 400 men. 
entered Lima in October 1544, and was declared 
governor of Peru ; the viceroy Vela was defeated 
and killed in battle (1546). When news of this 
revolt reached Spain, Pedro de la Gasca, on 
able ecclesiastic, was sent to Peru as president 
to restore order, and landed at Tumbes in June 

1547. Gonzalo Pizarro defeated a force sent 
against him, and met Gasca near Cuzco iu April 

1548. But his forces deserting him, he gav* 
himself up, and was beheaded 10th April 1548, 
at the age of forty-two. See Lives of Francisco 
by Helps (1869) and Towle (1878). [Pu-thah’rb] 

Place, Francis (1771-1854), a self-educated 
London tailor, champion of radicalism and the 
right of combination, drafter of the People’s 
Charter, and a pioneer of birth-control study, 
wrote The Principle of Population (1822; ed. 
Himes, 1930). See Life by Graham Wallas 
(1898; new ed. 1918). 

PlanchA James Robinson (1796-1880), born, 
of Huguenot descent, in London, playwright, 
antiquary, and herald, wrote books on the 
history of dress, Regal Records (1838), The Pur- 
suivant of Arms (1852 ; 3rd ed. 1874), Recollec- 
tions (1872), The Conqueror and his Companions 
(1874), and Extravaganzas (5 vols. 1879). He was 
made Rouge Croix in 1845, Somerset herald in 
1866. 

Planok, Max, physicist, born in 1858 at Kiel, 
studied at Munich and was professor at Kiel 
(1885-89) and Berlin (1889-1926), Nobel prizeman 
in 1918. Out of his work grew the Quantum 
theory, and from him * Planck’s constant takes 
its name. 

Planquette, Robert (1850-1908), born in 
Paris, and educated at the Conservatoire there, 
composed Les Cloches de Comeville (1877), Paul 
Jones (1889), and other operas. 

Plantagenet, a surname applied to the Angevin 
family which in 1154 succeeded to the throne of 
England in the person of Henry II, and reigned 
till Richard m. a death. PlarUe-geneste was the 
nickname of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, husband 
of Matilda, daughter of Henry I.— possibly from 
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9 wS !&2 f hT0 °n(Ptonta genista) which lie wore 

i ap> P 088 ^^ beca ^se he used a broom- 
swlt^h In penance, possibly from the viliiaA^f 

Le Genest in Maine; and Henry I. is the on l/ 

king to whom Freeman would allow the name 

The first to use Plantatfnet (sic) ™ his Xlv 

irf^H aY, a3 f R f n h E rd Duke . of Yor k in 1400, in lay*, 
p.g c J aim to the crown. But the sovereigns called 

TnOn ta w net Hi! 88 He,ir y IL, Richard I. 
John, Henry III Edward I. -Ill Richard n ’ 

Henry IV.-VI., Edward IV.-V., and Kichard III.’ 

Plantin, Ckris-tophe (1514-89), nrinter horn nf 
St Avertiu near Tours. 'settled as bookbi.^er at 

HU 'V 7 49 , : six >' eals lat(>r he began to print. 
”'! fin h P £W otta (1560-73), his Lath), Hebrew, 
and Dutch Bibles, and his editions of the classics 

F^v?lAn fa,n HiS P r ‘ n ting-honses in Antwerp, 

w* d « Pari ® W * ere carrietl 0,1 *>y his sons-iii- 
™ H ' 8 offl ce m Antwerp, bought by the city 
in 1876, is now the Musee Plantin.* See French 

r?^ S < 2d ed * 1802 >. Debacker and 

? e ? e ~ rge (3d **• 1886 >* and Gruel 
(io04), and Plantin s Correspondance (1884-80). 

Planu'dea, Maximus (c. 1260 - 1310 ), a monk of 

Constantinople, sent as ambassador to Venice in 

J? 9 ®- r 1 ^ 18 tastel I e3S Anthology (Flor. 1494), from 
that of Constantine Ceplialas (10th century), was 
the only one known in the West until 1606. See 
his Letters, edited by Treu (Bresl. 1890). 

Plato, Athenian philosopher, was born prob- 
ably in 427 b.c. , by one account in Athens, by 

0r I 1 . 1 V 10 i s ^ a,,< ^ ^Egina. He came of an 
aristocratic family ; some stories made him the son 
oi Apollo. In youth he is said to have written 
poetry; a few epigrams in the ‘Anthology’ are 
ascribed to him. Aristotle says that from his 
youth he had been familiar with Cratylus. a fol- 
lower of Heraclitus, and that he was influenced 
r b y Socrates, the Pythagoreans, and the Eleatics. 
If Plato was, as Diogenes Laertius says, twenty 
years old when he first became companion of 
Socrates, his disciplesliip lasted for eight years. 
According to his own account in the Phcedo, 
he was prevented by illness from being present 
at the last conversation and death of his master 
|399). Plato made no attempt to enter on a 
political career. Through family ties he was 
connected with the anti-democratic party, who 
admired Sparta. His youth was passed amid 
the disasters and failures of the Athenian de- 
mocracy; and the martyrdom of his master 
would not increase his sympathy with that form 
of government. After Socrates’ death he seems 
to nave stayed some time at Megara, where he 
studied the Eleatic philosophy. He is also re- 
ported to have visited Cyrene, Egypt, Italy, and 
Sicily. On his way back from Sicily Plato is said 
to have been seized by order of Dionysius and 
sold as a slave in jEgina, but ransomed. Back 
in Athens (389 or 387), lie now began to teach 
in the Academy, a place of exercise planted like a 
grove. There and in his own adjacent garden, lie 
gathered round him a band of disciples, teaching 
them mainly by conversations, and embodying 
the results of his thinking and teaching in his 
written Dialogues. He twice revisited Sicily, 
having In 368 been summoned to Syracuse 
in the vain hope that he might convert the 
younger Dionysius to philosophy. He died at 
home after a peaceful old age, ‘in his eighty-first 
year,’ at a wedding-feast (347). He was succeeded 
in the Academy by his sister’s son, Spensippus; 
but his greatest disciple was Aristotle. Of Plato’s 
philosophical writings none apparently have been 
lost; but along with undoubtedly genuine works 
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then. l, ave come down to ns otliers whose authei, 

Sr P -W- 

much disputed Fortunately, themoreimportant 

Lf? i 10 least °V en 10 Question, and these 

may best be arranged in groups. First of all 
come those short dialogues in which Plato does 
?L g0 b fi’°; id ' v,| at tlie actual Socrates might 
ha e sa.d ; the most important of this group 
i- the ' Protagoras, lhe Apology, or ‘Defence of 
Socrates on his Trial,’ has probably moie his- 

Plato’s /pffi >n ,an a 7 other composition of 

trial) £ l t<! s 1,8,16 was Present at the 
ai), and ma> have been written soon after 

Hon'orsocr^- VMo < the ,aat con versa. 

: n ol Socrates, on the immortality of the soul) 

II! r m ba thA ° f a l° r date ‘ Some >»odern scholars 
as ‘ : Gie great metaphysical dialogues (Par 

So,dt, Stated") to Urn 
t me, between 390 and 386, when Plato began 

^ V" 8 at tl,a Academy. Others, with more 

'V’’ co'tsider these dialogues and the 
P/nlebus to belong to a later period than the 
Republic. The Phaxlrus, Symposium (‘ Banquet’). 

Republic, and Pluvdo, in which (along 
with the IheeeUtus) Plato’s literary skill is at 
its very highest, may perhaps be all assigned 
to the period of his lile after forty, but before 

, oId 1,1 these dialogues the personal 

characteristic* ascribed to Socrates are probably 
represented with historical and, at least, with 
dramatic truth ; but theories are introduced 
winch betray strong Pythagorean influences. 

Ilatos philosophy Is a development of the 
teaching of Socrates, but contains elements de 
rived from the earlier philosophies. The mosi 
special part of Plato’s teaching is his doctrine ol 
ideas (lit. ‘ forms,’ ‘ shapes,’ or ‘ kinds ’). In dis- 
cussing ‘ what is knowledge,’ Plato says it is not 
sensation ’ (or ‘ perception ’), as Protagoras and 
his followers suggest ; sensation alone gives us no 
objective certainty valid for every one. Nor is 
it ‘opinion.’ Opinion may be true, but has no 
certainty. A man only ' knows’ when lie has got 
at the reasons or causes of things, when he sees 
facts not in an isolated way, but connected by 
the ‘chain of causation:’ he must be dealing 
with what is permanent and universal. This 
introduces the theory of ‘Ideas.’ According to 
Plato, both the one (the permanent) and the 
manifold (the changing) have their place in 
the universe, the former in the world of ideas, 
the intelligible world, witli which ‘science’ 
deals, the latter in the world of sense, with 
which mere ‘opinion’ is content. These ideas 
are not mere concepts of our minds : they are, 
in Plato’s phrase, ‘the most real existences.’ The 
‘ideas’ must, however, be thought of both as 
* real kinds ’ and as archetypes. Plato’s presen- 
tation of his theory varies : the theory itself 
underwent modification. The highest of the 
ideas is ‘the good.’ Plato cannot accept t lie 
Cyrenaic view that pleasure is the good; but 
neither does lie agree with the Cynics that all 
pleasure is evil. Pleasures are good or bad, high 
or low, according to the part of the soul to which 
they belong. 

Plato’s influence on human thought has been 
even more widely diffused, but is more difficult 
to measure than that of Aristotle. The various 
schools of the Old, Middle, and New Academy 
caught only a small portion of his spirit. The 
Stoics, especially the later Stoics, borrowed much 
from him. But the Alexandrian Platonists and 
the Neoplatonists differ from Plato himself in 
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making the Timceus the centre of his system. 
The Italian Renaissance and the revolt against 
Scholastic Aristotelianism revived the study of 
Plato’s own writings. Aristotle’s whole system 
gives a more trustworthy clue to Plato’s real 
philosophical significance than is to be got from 
mystical interpreters whose zeal was not always 
according to knowledge. The first printed edition 
of the Greek text of Plato is the Aldine (1513). 
Modem texts are those of Stallbaum (1836-75), 
Orelli and Baiter (1839-42), K. F. Hermann (1873), 
Schanz (1875), Burnet (1901-6), and Fowler (with 
trans., Loeb Class. Lib., 1914 et seq.). Thomas 
Taylor published a complete translation in 1804 ; 
and Jowett made Plato an English classic {Trans, 
with Introductions , 1871 ; 3d ed. 1 892). See Grote’s 
Plato , Whe well’s Platonic Dialogues (1860), Zeller’s 
Plato (trans. 1876), Pater’s Plato and Platonism 
(1893), Strong’s Platonism (1896), Burnet’s (1928), 
Bussell’s School of Plato (1896), J. A. Stewards 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas (1909), A. E. Taylor’s Plato 
(1922), P. E More’s Platonism (1931), C. Ritter’s 
Essence of Plato's Philosophy (tr. 1933). 

Platoflf, Matvei Ivanovich, Count (1757- 
1818), born at Azov, served in the Turkish 
campaign of 1770-71, and in 1801 was named by 
Alexander I. Hetman of the Cossacks of the 
Don. He took part in the campaigns against the 
French (1805-7), and hung on their retreat from 
Moscow with pitiless pertinacity (1813), defeating 
Lefebvre at Altenburg, gaining a victory at Laon, 
and making his name memorable by the devasta- 
tions of his hordes of semi-savages. 

Plautus, Titus Maccius (wrongly M. Accius), 
the chief comic poet of Rome, was born about 
250 b.c. at Sarsina in Umbria. It is probable 
that he went to Rome while still young, and 
acquired there his mastery of the most idiomatic 
Latin. At Rome he found employment in con- 
nection with the stage, and saved money enough 
to enable him to leave Rome and start in business 
on his own account in foreign trade. His plays 
evince close familiarity with seafaring life and 
adventure, and an intimate knowledge of all the 
details of buying and selling and book-keeping. 
He failed, however, in business, and returned 
to Rome in such poverty that he had to earn 
his livelihood in the service of a baker by turn- 
ing a hand-mill. While in this humble calling 
he wrote three plays which he sold to the 
managers of the public games. The price paid 
him enabled him to leave the mill, and he spent 
the rest of his life at Rome. Probably he com- 
menced to write about 224 b.c., and, until his 
death in 184, he continued to produce comedies 
with wonderful fecundity. His plays appear to 
have been left in the hands of the actors, who 
probably interpolated and omitted passages to 
suit them for the stage. Almost all the pro- 
logues were written after his death. About 180 
plays were' attributed to him in the time of 
Gellius, who held most of them to be the work 
of earlier dramatists revised and improved by 
Plautus. Roman critics considered most of them 
spurious. Varro limited the genuiue comedies 
to twenty-one; and these so-called ‘Varronian 
comedies’ are the same which we now possess, 
the Vidularia being fragmentary. Plautus's plays 
were immensely popular, and were acted, as 
Arnobius tells us, in the time of Diocletian, five 
centuries later. Plautus borrowed his plots to a 
large extent from the New Attic Comedy, which 
dealt with social life to the exclusion of politics. 
But he infused a new and robuster life, which 
was typically Roman. His perfect spontaneity, 


vivacity, and vigour of language, and the comic 
power or his dialogues, are nis own. The charm 
of Plautus, lying in his genuine humourand power- 
ful grasp of character, goes deep down to the roots 
of human nature ; he delights his readers to-day 
as truly as when he made Roman theatres ring 
with applause. 8hakespeare adapted the Menxchmi 
as The Comedy of Errors. Moli6re's V Avars is bor- 
rowed from the Aulvlaria. English translations 
are by Thornton and Warner (1767-74), H. T. Riley 
(1880), Sugden (1895), Sir R. Allison(5 plays, 1914). 
Ritschl restored the very corrupt tent (2d ed. 1871); 
Goetz and Schoell completed his work (1892-96). 
The Loeb Library edition (5 vols. 1916 et seq.) has 
a trans. by Nixon. See also W. M. Lindsay’s edition 
(1902-6). 

Playfair, John (1748-1819), born at Benvienear 
Dundee, studied at St Andrews, and in 1778 be- 
came minister of LifF and Benvie, in 1785 joiut- 
professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, but he 
exchanged his chair for that of Natural Philosophy 
in 1805. He was a strenuous supporter of the 
Huttonian theory in geology, and travelled 
much to make observations. Besides his famous 
Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory (1802) he 
wrote Elements of Geometry (1796) and Outlines of 
Natural Philosophy (1812-16).— His nephew, 
William Henry Playfair (1789-1857), designed 
Donaldson’s Hospital, the National Monument, 
National Gallery, and many other Edinburgh 
buildings. 

Playfair, Lyon, Lord (1819-98 ; cr. 1892), born 
at Meerut, studied at St Andrews, Glasgow, 
London, and Giessen, was manager of. print- 
works at Clitheroe 1840-43, Edinburgh Chemistry 
professor 1858-68, Liberal M.P. from 1868, Post- 
master-general 1873-74, Vice-president of Council 
1886. He wrote on chemistry and political 
economy. 

Plethon, Georoios Gemistos (c. 1355-1460), 
Greek scholar, probably a native of Constanti- 
nople, was counsellor in the Peloponnesus to 
Manuel and Theodore Palteologus, and was sent 
to the Council of Florence in 1439. Here, if he 
did little for the union of the Churches, he did 
much to spread a taste for Plato. [Plee4hoan.) 

Pleyel, Ionaz Joseph (1757-1831), composer, in 
1783 became kapellmeister of Strasburg Cathedral. 
In 1791 he visited London, in 1795 opened a music 
shop in Paris, and in 1807 added a pianoforte 
manufactory. His forgotten compositions in- 
clude quartets, concertos, and sonatas. [Pil'd.] 

Plimsoll, Samuel, ‘ the sailors’ friend,’ born at 
Bristol, 10th February 1824, became clerk in a 
Sheffield brewery, and in 1854 started business 
in the coal trade in London. Shortly afterwards 
lie began to interest himself in the dangers affect- 
ing the mercantile marine. He accumulated a 
mass of facts proving that the gravest evils re- 
sulted from the employment of unseaworthy 
ships, from overloading, undermanning, bad 
stowage, and over-insurance. He entered parlia- 
ment for Derby in 1868 ; but it was not until he 
had published Our Seamen (1878) and had made 
an appeal to the public that the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act (1876) was passed, by whloh, inter olio, 
every owner was ordered to mark upon his ship a 
circular disc (the ‘Plimsoll Mark*), with a hqri- 
zontal line drawn through its centre, down to 
which the vessel might be loaded* Mr Plimsoll 
retired from parliamentary lifts in 188a In 1890 
he published C&tfe-sMps, exposing the cruelties 
and dangers of cattle-snipping. He died 8d June 
1898. See Japp, Good Men and True (1890). 
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Pliny (Gaiu8 Plimus Secundus) tup 
came of a North Italian stock possessing 
Novum Comum (Como), where he was born^S f n* 
He was educated in Rome and i ,D - 

twenty-three entered the army Ind few 
Gerinany. He became colonel of his remment r* 
cavalry one), and while attentive e ,2 ? ( 
military duties to write a treatise on tffi *1 ' 
mg of missiles from horseback 'and ttirow- 
history of the Germanic wm he a ’El" a 

lispssss 

- WI tlictro w to Como, and devoted himself tn 
reading and authorship. Apparently for the 
guidance of his nephew he wrote the 

a treatise defining ?!,« culture °n1c™ tTlui 

Rv NArn'V the S«a»nmatical work, Dubius Semo 
By Nero he was appointed procurator in Spain 
and through lus brother-in-law’s death ( 71 ) he 
became guardian of his sister’s son, Pliny the 

J ou f! whom . lie adopted. Vespasian, whom 
lie had known in Germany, was now emperor 
and was henceforth his most intimate friend’ 

an^ i C « U > lt d,d 1,ot wean from study,’ 

of Rnm p r £ Ug l 1 1 fl ? w 11 n his owu tf,ne the history 

of Rome by Aufldius Rassiis. A model student, 

amid metropolitan distraction he worked assidu- 

vofi i m m 1 f by 1,felon . g application filled the 100 
for w/# ,n . an,l r sc . r, Pt which, after using them 
R? L s , Mtona Natural is (77), he bequeathed U> 
his nephew. In <9 he was in command of the 
Roman fleet stationed off Misenum when the 
great eruption of Vesuvius was at its height. 
Eager to witness the phenomenon as closely as 
possible, he landed at Stabile ( Castellamare ), but 

| ,a< i. not gone far "hen he succumbed to the 
S- vapours rolling down the hill. His 
tiistoria Natural is alone of his many writings 
survives. Under that title the ancients classified 
everything of natural or non -artificial origin. 
Phiiy adds digressions on human inventions and 
institutions, devoting two books to a history of 
hue art, and dedicates the whole to Titus. His 
observations, made at second-hand, show no dis- 
crimination between the true and the false, 
between the probable and the marvellous, and 
jus style is inartistic, sometimes obscure. But 
he supplies us with information on an immense 
vanetv of subjects as to which, but for him, we 
should have remained in the dark. The best text 
is by Jan and Mayhoff (1892-1909). See Rack- 
ham s translation (with text). 

Pliny (Gaius Plinius (Leciliua Secundus), the 
Younger, was born at Novum comum, 62 a.d. 
He wrote a Greek tragedy in his fourteenth year, 
and made such progress under Quintilian that he 
became noted as one of the most accomplished 
men of his time. His proficiency as an orator 
enabled him at eighteen to plead in the Forum, 
and brought him much practice. Then he served 
as military tribune in Syria, where he frequented 
the schools of the Stoic Euphrates and of Arte- 
midorus ; at twenty-five, the earliest possible 
age, he was quaestor Ctesaris, then praetor, and 
afterwards consul in 100 a.d., in which year he 
wrote his laboured panegyric of Trajan. In 103-5 
he was propraetor of the Provincia Pontica, and, 
among other offices, held that of curator of the 
Tiber, chiefly for the prevention of floods. He 
married twice ; his second wife, Calpurnia, is 
fondly referred to in one of his most charming 
letters for the many gifts and accomplishments 
with which she sweetened his rather invalid 
life. He died without issue about 114. It is 
to his letters that Pliny owes his assured place 
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in literature as a master nf „ . . , 

His meaning, though , iev er nh c epistolary style, 
fuller than his express on • >re, i- ls seneraUy 
the lilies, we dlK?" ° l,i ‘ & res 'of TV'T 

always 9 p& rtlg'F.' 

Trajan that \ve his correspondence with 

their • , ct of Hie Christians ami 

t of the SaSsss 

(1746? revised bv'w V? t f an I s I lati ? n of lhe Letters 
with the text in iWb Clascal 'uhn.^f^’sT 

ft £ bon^at.' Lycopolfs 
to V^'is If ‘ 242 . he JO'ned Gordianns’s expedition 
ImBo nn.lpi 1 , 0rde u J 0 s tudy the philosophy of 

India and Persia ; but, the emperor being murdered 
m Mesopotamia, he returned to Antioch. In 244 

l.faWf 1 t0 ' vh f re ,Iien »»d women of the 

c,rcles flocked to hear him lecture on 

and Neoplatonic wisdom, oo 
asceticism, and the charm of a purely contempla. 

tive life ; and such was the impression his earnest- 
ness made upon his hearers that some of them 
gave up their fortune to the poor, set their slaves 
!!£tv aU ' y® f V0ted Hieinsel ves to study and ascetic 
U fy*. years old, he thought of realising 

llatos Republic, by founding an aristocratical 
and communistic commonwealth ; but he died 
near Minturn® in 270. He left fifty-four books 
to the editorial care of his pupil Porphyry, who 
arranged them In six principal divisions, each sub- 
divided into nine books or Enneads. Plotinus's 
system was based chiefly on Plato’s, combined 
with Neopytlmgqreanism and the oriental theory 
of Emanation i.e. the constant transmission 
of powers from the Absolute to the Creation, 
through several agencies, the first of which is 
‘ Pure Intelligence,’ whence flows the ‘ Soul of 
the World,’ whence, again, the souls of 'men’ 
and ‘animals,’ and finally ‘matter’ itself. His 
mysticism influenced early Christian philosophy, 
modern theosophy, and various German idealistic 
systems. See editions by H. F. Muller (1878-80) 
and Volkmann (1883-84), and translation by 
Stephen MacKenna (1917 et seq.). 

Plumer, Herbert Charles Onslow, First 
£woo*t< 185T-1932; Vt. 1929) served in Sudan 
(1884), led the Rhodesian relief force to Mafeking 
(1900), and greatly distinguished himself as 
zander of V ie 2d Army, B.E.F. (1915-18), and 
G.O.C. Italian Expeditionary Force (1917-18). 
G.C B G.BE., &c., he was given in 1919 his 
F.M. s baton, a peerage, a grant of £30,000, and 

was governor of Malta 1919-24, High Commissioner 

for Palestine 1925-28. See Life by Harington( 1935 ). 

Plumptre, Edward Haves, D.D. (1821-91)* 
born in London, took a double-first in 1844 from 
University College, Oxford, and was elected a 
fellow of Brasenose. He became a professor at 
King’s College, London (1853), a prebendary of 
St Paul’s (1863), principal of Queen’s College, 
Harley Street (1875), and Dean 'of Wells (1881). 

He wrote on theology, verse translations of Soph- 
ocles, iEschylus, and Dante, besides original verse. 

Plunket, William Convngham, Lord (1764- 
1854), born at Enniskillen, opposed the Union 
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(1798), prosecuted Emmett (1803), and rose to be 
Lord Chi 


¥ 


lancellor of Ireland (1830-41). — His grand* 
son, William, Lord Plunket (1828-97), was 
Archbishop of Dublin from 1884. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace Curzon (1854-1932), third 
son of Lord Dunsany, after Eton and Oxford was 
for ten years on a cattle-ranch, and from 1889 
romoted agricultural co-operation in Ireland. 
.C..F.R.S., K.O.V.O., D.C.L. and LL.D., M.P. 
for Dublin Co. (S.) 1892-1900, vice-president of 
the' Irish Department of Agriculture 1899-1907, 
he was Chairman of the Irish Convention 1917-18, 
and a Senator of the Irish Free State 1922-23. 

Plutaroh ( Ploutarchos ) was born about 46 a.d. 
at Clieeroneia in Bceotia. His higher education 
was commenced at Athens in 66. He paid more 
than one visit to Rome — once as char ge d'affaires 
of his native town— and here gave public lec- 
tures in philosophy. He spent all his mature 
life at his native place until his death about 120. 
His extant writings comprise his historical 
works, and those which are grouped under the 
general head of Opera Moralta. To the former 
belong his Parallel Lives — the work by which 
he is best known. These contain a gallery of 
forty-six portraits of the great characters of the 
ages preceding his own. They were published in 
successive books, each pair forming one book, 
and a Greek and Roman, with some resemblance 
between their respective careers, being chosen for 
the subject of each. The sequels which come 
after most of the Lives, giving a detailed com- 
parison of each warrior, statesman, legislator, or 
hero, are regarded as spurious by some critics. 
Plutarch's Biographies are monuments of great 
literary value for the precious materials which 
they contain, based as they are on lost records. 
The author adheres throughout to his professed 
purpose — portraiture of character; he either 
omits or briefly touches upon the most famous 
actions or events which distinguish the career of 
each subject of his biography, holding that these 
do not show a man’s virtues or failings so well 
as some trifling incident, word, or jest. The other 
and less kuown half of his writings— the Mmols— 
are a collection of short treatises, sixty or mor3 
(though certainly not all from Plutarch’s hand), 
upon various subjects — Ethics , Politics , History , 
Healthy Facetice , Love-stories, Philosophy , and Isis 
and Osiris. Some of the essays breathe quite a 
Christian spirit, although the writer probably 
never heard of Christianity. The nine books of 
his Symposiaca or Table-talk exhibit him as the 
most amiable and genial of boon companions ; 
while his dialogue Gryllus reveals a remarkable 
sense of humour. Though not a profound 
thinker, Plutarch was a man of rare gifts, and 
occupies a unique place in literature as the en- 
cyclopaedist of antiquity. Plutarch’s entire works 
were edited by Reiske (1774-79), Dubner-Ddhner 
(1846-55), Clough and Goodwin (10 vols. 1914). 
The best text of the Lives is that of Sintenis 
(1874— SI) ; of the Moralta, G. N. Bernardakes’s 
(1888-95). Annotated editions of the Lives have 
been published by Held, Leopold, Siefert-Blass, 
Sintenis-Fuhr in Germany; and in England in 
the Loeb Classical Lib. with trans. by B. Perrin 
(10 vols. 1914 et seq.), by Dr Holden with elaborate 
commentaries (Sulla, Demosthenes , Giacchi, Nicias, 
Timoleon , and Themistocles), and by E. G. Hardy 
(Galba and Otho). There are translations of the 
Lives by the brothers Langhome and one 
sponsored by Dryden (re-ed. Clough, 1859) — 
neither so scholar-like as the French of Jacques 
Amyot (1659), from which Sir Thomas North 
(q.v.) made his version (1679) ; alBo of the Roman 
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by G. Long. See Oakesmith’s Religion 
ch (1902). Dill’s Roman Society (190 


Mahaffy’s Silver Age of the Greek World 

Pobledonostseff, Constantin Petrovitoh 
(1827-1907), son of a Moscow professor, became 
himself a professor of civil law there (1858), ana 
as procurator of the Holy Synod (from 1880) was 
the most uncompromising champion of the auto- 
cracy and of the supremacy of the orthodox 
church. 

Pocahontas (1595-1617), daughter of an Indian 
chief, Powhattan, twice saved the life of Captain 
John Smith (q.v.). Cajoled to Jamestown in 1612, 
she embraced Christianity, was baptised Rebecca, 
married an Englishman, John Rolfe (1586-1622), 
in 1613, and came to England with him in 1616. 
Having embarked for Virginia, she died oflf 
Gravesend in March 1617. She left one son, 
and several Virginia families claim descent from 
her (Wyndliam Robertson’s Pocahontas and her 
Descendants , 1887). Charles Deane, in his reprint 
of Smith’s True Relation (1866), started doubts as 
to the rescue story, but Prof. Arber vindicates it 
In his reprint of Smith’s works (1884). 

Pococke, Edward (1604-91), orientalist, born 
at Oxford, was elected a fellow of Corpus in 
1628. He sailed for Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain 
to the English factory, but in 1636 became Ox- 
ford professor of Arabic, and in 1643 rector of 
Childrey. He was appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew In 1648, but his inability to take the 
engagement of 1649 deprived him of the salary 
down to the Restoration. Pococke’s learning 
was remarkable. His Specimen Historice Arabum 
(1649), Porta Mosis Maimonidis (1655), the Annals 
of Entychius (1656) in Arabic and Latin, and an 
edition of Abul fang’s History (1668) were folio wed 
by Commentaries on Micah (1677), Malachl (1677), 
Hosea (1685), and Joel (1691). 

Pococko, Richard (1704-65), ‘the Traveller,* 
born at Southampton, studied at Corpus, Oxford. 
Precentor successively of Lismore and Waterford, 
then Archdeacon of Dublin (1745), in 1756 he 
became Bishop of Ossory. and had just been 
translated to Meath when he died. His travels, 
which took up nearly nine years of his life, are 
described in two folios, dealing with his four 
years’ wanderings In Syria, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia (1743-45), in a volume on his tours in 


England (Camden Soc., 1888-89) and in one on 


Scotland (Scot Hist. Soc., 1887), in two on 
gland (Cai 

Ireland (ed. 1891) — books that are as dull as 
they are valuable. Pococke was the pioneer of 
Alpine travel ; in 1741 he led a dozen English* 
men to the Vale of Chamouni. 

Podiebr&d, George of, Bohemian king, born 
at Podiebrad, 6th April 1420, became an adherent 
of the moderate Hussites. When the Catholic 
barons (1488) carried the election of the Emperor 
Albert II. to the Bohemian crown, Podiebrad 
allied himself with the Utraquists in Tabor, who 
offered it to Casimir, king of Poland. After 
forcing Albert to raise the siege of Tabor and 
retire to Prague, Podiebrad became leader of 
the Utraquists, seized Prague (1448), and gob 
himself made regent (1458-57) for the young king- 
Ladislaus. On Ladislaus’s death, Podiebrad was. 
crowned his successor in 1458. He succeeded for 
a while in allaying the bitternesses of religious 
zeal. In 1462 he aeoided to uphold the terns of 
the compactata of Prague (1488); this angered* 
Pius II., but the emperor restrained him front 
excommunicating Podiebrad. The next pope,, 


however, Paul if., excommunicated him in 146& 
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Matthias Corvinus of Hungary took the field to 
enforce the ban ; but Podiebrad forced him into 
a truce at Wilamow(1469). Nevertheless Matthias 
was crowned king by the Catholic barons. Podie- 
brad died 22d March 1471, having made arrange- 
ments for a Polish prince to succeed him. See 
German works by Jordan (1861) and Bachmann 
(1878), and a French one by Deuis (1891). 

Poe, Edgar Allan, born at Boston, Mass., 
January 19, 1809, and orphaned in his third year, 
was adopted by John Allan, a wealthy and child- 
less merchant. In 1815-20 the family were in 
England, and the boy went to school at Stoke 
Newington. The year 1826 was spent at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; but, offended by his dissipa- 
tion and gambling debts, his patron removed him 
to the counting-room, whence he absconded to 
Boston. He published Tamerlane and other Poems 
(1827), enlisted that same year, and rose to be 
sergeant-major in 1829. Mr Allan procured his 
discharge and after a year’s delay his admission 
to West Point Military Academy (July 1830), but 
the next March he was dismissed for. deliberate 
neglect of duty. Now he was thrown on his own 
resources. A third edition of his Poems (1831) con- 
tained Israfel t his earliest poem of value, and To 
Helen . Of his life in Baltimore during the next 
two years few records remain. Nearly the first 
earnings of his pen was the §100 prize won in 
1838 by A MS. found in a Bottle. From this 
time he lived with his aunt, Mrs Clemm, and 
wrote for the Saturday Visitor. His connection 
with the Southern Literary Messenger began with 
his tale Berenice in March 1835 ; a few months 
later he went to Richmond as its assistant-editor. 
In May 1836 he married his cousin Virginia. For 
more than a year he worked hard on the Mes- 
senger. But he was ‘irregular, eccentric, and 
querulous.' He left Richmond in 1837, and 
after a year or less in New York, of which the 
chief fruit was The Nai'rative of Arthur Gordon 
Pyit i, in 1838 established himself in Philadel- 
pfiia. Here he published Tales of the Grotesque 
and Aixibesque (1840), was connected with Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1839), and for a year (1849- 
43) edited Graham’s Magazine. Long periods of 
sobriety and patient though ill-requited labour 
would be interspersed with fits of reckless in- 
ti ulgence and months of desperate poverty. A 
second prize of §100 was won in 1843 by his 
wonderful story The Gold Bug. In 1844 he re- 
moved to New York, and in The Evening Mirror 
(January 29, 1845) published The Raven , which 
won immediate fame. On January 30, 1847, his 
wife died in deepest poverty. Except for The 
Bells , The Domain of Arnheim , the wild ‘prose 
poem ’ Eureka (1848), and a few minor pieces, 
the brief remainder of his life might to advan- 
tage be forgotten. He attempted suicide in 
November 1848, and had an attack of delirium 
tremens in June 1849. Recovering, he spent over 
two months in Richmond, lecturing there and 
at Norfolk. He became engaged to a lady of 
means, and in September went to wind up his 
affairs in the north. On 3d October he was found 
in a wretched condition in Baltimore, and died in 
the hospital, Oct. 7, 1849. Weird, wild, fantastic, 
dwelling by choice on the horrible, Poe’s genius 
was yet great and genuine. Humour he had 
none, and some of his tales are poor stuff. Tjie 
chief charm of his poems is exquisite melody. He 
deeply impressed Baudelaire and the ‘Decadents.' 
See studies by Harrison (1903), Woodberry (1909), 
Lauvri6re (Par. 1911), Ransome (1915), Mauclair 
(1925), Pope-Hennessy (1934); Poe’s Works 
(ed. Stedman and Woodberry, 10 vols. 1914). 
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Poalenburg CoRNKus van (1586 -1667), painter, 

is born ami died at Utrecht. F 

Poerio, Cari.o (1808-67), Italian patriot, born 
in Naples, in 1848 became directorof polio**, minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, ami deputy for Naples. 
In July 1849 Ferdinand II. had him arrested, and 
sentenced to twenty-four years in irons; but in 
1858 shipped him with other prisoners to America. 
They persuaded the captain to land them at Cork 
and Poerio returned to Turin, where lie became 
a member of parliament, and in 1861 its vice- 
president.-— His brother, Alessandro (1802-48), 
devoted himself to poetry, and fell in battle for 
the liberation of Venice. [Po-atfree-o.) 

PoggendorfiT, Johann Christian (1796-1877), 
professor of Physics at Berlin from 1834, made 
discoveries in connection with electricity and gal- 
vanism, ami invented a multiplyiuggalvanometer. 

Poggio, later self-styled Bracciolini (1380- 
1459), Florentine humanist, in 1403 became a 
secretary to the Roman curia. At the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) he explored the Swiss and 
Swabian convents for MSS. He recovered MSS. 
of Quintilian, Ammianus Marcellinus, Lucretius, 
Silius Italicus, Vitruvius, and others. In 1453 lie 
retired to Florence, and became chancellor and 
historiographer to the republic. His writings 
include letters, moral essays, a rhetorical Latin 
History of Florence , a series of invectives against 
contemporaries, and — his most famous book — the 
Liber Facetiarum, a collection of humorous stories, 
mainly against monks and secular clergy. See 
Life and Letters by E.Walser (Leip.1916). [Podj’o. ] 

Polnoar6, Raymond (1860-1934), bom at Bar-lo- 
Duc, studied law, became a deputy in 1887, sonator 
1903, minister of Public Instruction 1893, 1895, of 
Finance 1894, 1906, Premier 1911-13, 1922-24, and 
1926-29, he was President of the Republic 1913-20. 
He occupied the Ruhr 1923, and his National 
Union ministry averted ruin in 1926. Member 
of the Academie Fran^aise (1909), he wrote on 
literature and politics, Memoirs (trans. 1925), and 
How France is Governed (1913). — His cousin, J ules 
Henri Poincar6 (1854-1912), born at Nancy, 
Academician (1908), was a savant eminent in 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, and astronomy. 
[PwanP-kar-ay.) 

Poinsot, Louis (1777 - 1859), mathematician, 
from 1813 an Academician, was born in Paris. 

Poisson, Sim£on-Denis (1781-1840), French 
geometer, became in 1802 professor in the Poly- 
teclinique, in 1809 professor In the Faculty of 
Sciences, In 1812 member of the Institute, and 
in 1837 a peer of France. He wrote TmiU dt 
Mecanique (1833), &c. [Pwas’sonv.] 

Poitiers. See Diane de Poitiers. 

Pole, De la, a family descended from a Hii'l 
merchant, whose son Michael (c. 1330-89) in 1383 
became chancellor, in 1385 was made Earl of 
Suffolk, and died an exile in France. His grand- 
son, William (1396-1450), was in 1449 raised to be 
Duke of Suffolk, having since 1445 been prac- 
tically prime-minister. His administration was 
disastrous ; and he was on his way to a five 
years’ banishment in Flanders when he was inter- 
cepted off Dover and beheaded. John de la Pole, 
second Duke (1442-91), married Elizabeth, sister 
to Edward IV. and Richard III.; and from this 
marriage sprang John, Earl of Lincoln (c. 1464-87), 
Edmund, Earl of Suffolk (c. 1472-1513, executed 
by Henry VIII.), two churchmen, four daughters, 
and Richard, on whose death at the battle of 
Pavia (1525) the line became extinct. 

Pol©, Reginald, ‘ Cardinal of Englaud,’ born at 
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8tourton Castle near Stourbridge in March 1500, 
was the son of Sir Richard Pole and Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury (1473-1641), daughter of the 
Duke of Clarence and niece of Edward IV. At 
nineteen he went to Italy to finish his studies. 
He returned in 1527, and was then high in Henry 
VIII. ’s favour. When the question of the divorce 
was raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take 
the king’s side; but afterwards he became dis- 
gusted with Cromwell, refused the archbishopric 
of York, and, going to Italy in 1532, formed inti- 
mate friendships with many eminent men eager 
for an internal reformation of the church. In 
1535 he entered into a political correspondence 
with Charles V., and was now compelled by 
Henry to declare himself, which he did in a 
violent letter to the king, afterwards expanded 
iuto the treatise De Unitate Ecdesiastica. The 
king withdrew Pole’s pension and preferments. 
Paul III. made him a cardinal (1530), and sent 
him as legate to the Low Countries to confer 
with the English malcontents. Henry retaliated 
by setting a price on his head and beheading 
his mother and other relatives. Pole’s several 
attempts to procure the invasion of England were 
not successful. In 1541-42 he was governor of 
the 'Patrimony of St Peter;’ and at the Council 
of Trent (1545) he was one of the presidents. In 
1549 he was on the point of being elected pope ; 
after the election of Julius III. he lived in re- 
tirement until the death of Edward VI., when 
he was commissioned to Queen Mary as legate a 
latere. Pole was still only in deacon’s orders, and 
cherished the idea of marrying the queen ; but 
Charles V. carried the match with his son, Philip 
of Spain. Pole arrived in London in November 
1554, with powers to allow the owners of confis- 
cated church property to retain their possessions. 
He absolved parliament and country from their 
schism, and reconciled the Church of England 
to Rome. As long as Cranmer lived Pole would 
not accept the archbishopric of Canterbury, but 
Pole was ordained priest March 1556, and con- 
secrated archbishop after Cranmer was burnt. 
Pope Paul IV., indignant at the concessions made 
by authority of his predecessor to the holders 
of church property, revived the accusations of 
heresy formerly brought against Pole. Paul IV. 
was, moreover, now at war with Spain, and could 
not tolerate Pole as his ambassador at the court 
of Mary. So his legation was cancelled, and he 
was summoned before the Inquisition. Mary 
angrily protested, and the pope relented, but 
would not reinstate Pole. When the queen died, 
17th November 1558, Pole was dangerously ill; 
he died on the same day. It has been disputed 
how far he was responsible for Mary’s persecu- 
tion of Protestants ; certainly when Pole became 
the queen’s supreme adviser the persecution in- 
creased in violence. See his letters, with Life 
(1744), and other Lives by Beccatelli (trans. 1690 
and 1766), Phillipps (1764-67), Hook ( Archbishops 
of Cantei'bury), Zimmermann (1893), Haile (1910). 

Pole, William, Mus. Doc., F.R.S. (1814-1900), 
born at Birmingham, engineer for the imperial 
railways in Japan in 1871-83, was a high autho- 
rity on music and whist. 


Polemburg. See Poelenburg. 

Polidori, John William (1795-1821), born in 
London, took his M.D. at Edinburgh, and in 1816 
was travelling physician to Byron. (See his Diary 
edited in 1911 by his nephew, W. M. Rossetti.) 
Owing to gaming losses he poisoned himself. 

Polignao, an ancient French family to which 
belonged Cardinal Melchior de Polignac (1601- 


1742). plenipotentiary of Louis XIV. at Utrecht 
(1712) and French minister at Rome. A Duchesse 
de Polignac (bom 1749 ; died at Vienna, 9th 
December 1793), and her husband (died at St 
Petersburg, 1817), grand-nephew of the cardinal, 
were among the worst, but unhappily most 
favoured, advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were 
largely responsible for the shameful extravagance 
of the court. — Their son, Auguste Jules Armand 
Marie, Prince de Polignac, was bom at Ver- 
sailles, 14th May 1780. On the Restoration he 
returned to France; became intimate with the 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. ; from his 
devotion to Rome was in 1820 made a prince 
by the pope ; was appointed ambassador at 
the English court in 1823; and in 1829 became 
head of the last Bourbon ministry, which pro- 
mulgated the fatal ordonnances that cost Charles 
X. his throne. He was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the castle of Ham, but was set 
at liberty by the amnesty of 1886. He took up 
his residence in England, but died in Paris, 2d 
March 1847. — His son, Prince Armand (1817-90), 
was a leading monarchist. 

Politlan. Angelo Ambrogini, bom at Monte- 
pulciano in Tuscany, 14th July 1454, and called 
Politianus from the Latin name of his birthplace, 
at ten was sent to Florence, and made incredible 
progress in the ancient languages. By his six- 
teenth year he wrote brilliant Latin and Greek 
epigrams ; at seventeen he began the translation 
or the Iliad into Latin hexameters ; and, having 
secured the friendship of the all-powerful Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (whose sons he taught), he was soon 
recognised as the prince of Italian scholars. At 
thirty he became professor of Greek aud Latin 
at Florence. Lorenzo’s death in 1492 was a serious 
blow, and he mourned his death in a remarkable 
Latin elegy. He himself died in Florence, 24th 
Sept. 1494, during the temporary supremacy of 
Savonarola, whose religious zeal was directed 
against everv principle of that pagan revival 
which it had been the life-work of Lorenzo and 
Politian to forward. Politian was vicious in life, 
but was a scholar of the first rauk and a poet of 
high merit. Among his works were Latin transla- 
tions of a long series of Greek authors, and an 
excellent edition of the Pandects of Justinian. 
His original works in Latin fill a thick quarto, 
half of which is made up of letters ; the rest with 
miscellanies in prose and verse. His Orfeo was 
the first secular drama in Italian. See J. A. 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy . 

Polk, James Knox, eleventh president of the 
United States, was born in Mecklenburg county, 
N.C., November 2, 1795. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1820, and in 1823 was elected a member 
of the legislature of Tennessee, aud in 1825 re- 
turned to congress as a Democrat. For five years 
he was Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He was in 1839 elected governor of Tennessee, and 
in 1844 was elected president over Henry Olay, 
mainly because of his ‘ firm ’ attitude with regard 
to the annexation of Texas. In December 1845 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and jurisdiction 
was extended to the disputed territory. The 
president next forced on hostilities by advancing 
the American army to the Rio Grande; Hie 
capital was taken in September; and by the 
terms of peace the United States acquired Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. The Oregon boundary 
was settled by a compromise with England. 
Polk condemned the anti-slavery agitation. He 
died at Nashville, June 15, 1849. Polk waa 
devoted to the Democratic principles of Jeffersoq 
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and Jackson— state lights, a revenue tariff, inde- 
pendent treasury, and strict construction of the 

Se ?t L fe , b .y .Jenkins (1850) and 
Chase s History of his administration (1850). 

Polk, Leonidas, was born at Raleigh, N 0 10 th 
Aprii 1806. Graduating at West Point in ’l 8°7 
he held a commission in the artillerv hut ~i» 
183 1 received priest's orders in the Episcopal 
Church. In 1838 he was consecrated a mission- 
ary bishop of Arkansas, and from 1S41 till his 
d ® atb '' as . Bishop of Louisiana, even when at 
the head of an army corps. In the civil war he 

, "? 0r ‘ ge A ieral b y Jefferson Davis, and 
fn Nnt d ?Rfii fcS i OU the Mississippi. At Belmont, 
SL£? V : 1 ®® 1> V 3 ? as dnvcn fro,n his camp by 
Giant, but finally forced him to retire. At Shiloh 
and Corinth he commanded the first corps ; pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, he conducted the re- 
treat from Kentucky. After Chickamauga, where 
he commanded the right wing, he was relieved of 
his command; reappointed (Dec. 1863), he opposed 
Shermans march. He was killed reconnoitring 
on Pine Mountain, 14th June 1864. See W. M? 
Polk s L. Polk , Bishop a fid General (new ed. 1915). 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio (1429-98), Florentine gold- 
smith, medallist, metal-caster, and painter, cast 
sepulchral monuments in St Peter’s at Rome 
for Popes Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. His 
pictures are distinguished for life and vigour.— 
His brother. Pietro (1443-96), was associated 
with him in his work. [ Pol-la-yoo-au/lo .] 

Pollio, Gaius Asinius (76 B.C.-4 a.d.), Roman 
orator, poet, and soldier, sided with Caesar in the 
civil war, commanded in Spain, and, appointed 
Dy Antony to settle the veterans on the lands 
assigned them, saved Virgil’s property from con- 
fiscation. He founded the first public library at 
Rome, and was the patron of Virgil and Horace. 
His orations, tragedies, and history have perished. 

an illustrious family descended from 
David Pollock, saddler to George 1 1 1.- His eldest 
Bon was Sir David Pollock (1780-1847), Chief- 
justice of Bombay. — The second, Sir Jonathan 
Frederick (1783-1870), passed from St Paul’s to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated in 
1806 as senior wrangler. Next year he was 
elected a fellow and called to the bar. In 1827 
he became K.C. ; in 1831 was returned as a Tory 
for Huntingdon ; and was successively Attorney- 
general and Chief Baron of the Exchequer. He 
was knighted in 1834, and in 1866 made a baronet. 
See Life by Lord Han worth (1929). — His eldest 
son, 8ir William Frederick Pollock (1815-88), 
educated at St Paul’a and Trinity, in 1838 was 
called to the bar. He was appointed a master 
of the Court of Exchequer (1846) and Queen’s 
Remembrancer (1874); in 1876 been me senior 
master of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; in 
1886 resigned his offices. He published a blank- 
verse translation of Dante (1854) and Personal Re • 
membranes (1887). His eldest son, Sir Frederick, 
Pollock, P.C., K.C. (1845-1937), third baronet, 
born in London, was educated at Etonand Trinity, 
and in 1868 obtained a fellowship. He was called 
to the bar in 1871, became professor of Juris- 
prudence at University College, London (1882), 
Corpus professorof Jurisprudence at Oxford(1833), 
professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court 
(1884-90), editor of the Law Reports (1895), Judge 
of Admiralty Court of Ci nque Ports (1914). Besides 
his Spinoza (1880), he published Principles of Con - 
tract (1875), Digest of the Law of Partnership 
(1877), Law of Torts (1887), all of which had many 
editions, Oxford Lectures (1891), History of English 
Law before Edward J. (with Dr F. W. Maitland, 
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Maitland % n > 'i[5 WI Wl UtUrs < with Mrs Fuller- 

r £ ra »niscencos, For My Grand- 
son (I9dd). — His brother, Walter HrpT<ir<i 

wa9 ^ to th? bS5 in 

1874, edited the Saturday Review 1884-94 and 
published Lectures on French Poets, Verses of Two 
A Nl Vf Men’s Mortice, King Zuh, & c — 

son^f l th!.‘ff \ E S DWARl .' PoLLO f K (1823-97), fourth 
son of the first baronet, was a baron of Excheouor 

-and irom 1875 justice of the High Cour^Sm 

n ,^° ^ i P ° LL ,°° K ’ ^eld-marshal, third son of 

T dd , er V, b0rn 4th June 1780 ’ entered the 
“ ast India Company s army in 1803. He was 

engaged at the siego of Bhartpur (1805) and in 

?™® r °?? , ‘ at, , ona against Holkar, saw service 

1" th ° (Gurkha) campaigns of 1814-16, 

Ul i flrS T fc Burmese war (1824-26) won 

Arfpr° H ne Cy ' In 1838 be beca me major-general. 

Af-hanVsUnn^G 6 ! 0 *^ Geueial Elphinstone in 
Ai 0 uamstan the Indian government sent him to 

tlie relief of Sir Robert Sale in Jelalabad. In 

Si? ri Roht?t h ^ f ? rCed U i le , Khyber Pass and reached 

AVh?r 1 ^ e A puslled ° n 10 Kabul » defeated 

Thn b n £! K ,d £ ec ° ve ™ d 135 British prisoners. 
I hen, joined by Nott, he conducted the united 

. rinies back to India, and was rewarded with a 

Wa a pobtical appointment at Lucknow. 

til r ^ U 5 n T ed ,^ g^eland in 1846, was director of 
the East India Company 1854-56, was created a 
field-marshal in 1870 and a baronet in 1872, and 

w a PP oi, ‘ted Constable of the Tower. 

He died 6th Oct. 18< 2. See Life by Low (1878). 

Pollok, Robert, born at Muirhou.se, Eagle- 
sham, Renfrewshire, 19tli Oct. 1798, studied at 
Glasgow for the Secession Church, and in 1824- 
25 wrote feeble Tales of the Covenanters, in 1827 
l he Course of Time, a poetical description of the 
spiritual life of man. Meantime, seized with con- 
sumption, he set out for Italy, but died near 
Southampton, 17th Sept. 1827. See Memoir ( 1843 ). 

Polo, Marco, was born of a noble family at 
Venice, in 1254, while his father and uncle had 
gone on a mercantile expedition by Constanti- 
nople and the Crimea to Bokhara and to Cathay 
(China), where they were well received by the 
great Kublai Khan. The Mongol prince commis- 
sioned them as envoys to the pope, requesting 
him to send 100 Europeans learned in the sciences 
and arts— a commission they tried in vain to 
carry out in Italy (1269). The Polos started again 
in 1271, taking with them young Marco, and 
arrived at the court of Kublai Khan in 1275, 
after travelling by Mosul, Bagdad, Khorassan, 
the Pamir, Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Lob 
Nor, aud across the desert of Gobi, to Tangut 
and Shangtu. The khan took special notice of 
Marco, and erelong sent him as envoy to Yunnan, 
northern Burma, Karakorum, Cochin-China, and 
Southern India. For three years he served as 
governor of Yang Chow, and helped to reduce the 
city of Saianfu. The khan long refused to think 
of the Polos leaving his court; but at length, 
in the train of a Mongol princess, they sailed by 
Sumatra and Southern India to Persia, finally 
reaching Venice in 1295. They brought with them 
great wealth in precious stones. In 1298 Marco 
fought his own galley at Curzola, where the 
Venetians were defeated by the Genoese, and he 
was a prisoner for a year at Genoa. Here he 
dictated to another captive, one Rusticiano of 
Pisa, an account of his travels. After his libera- 
tion he returned to Venice, where he died in 
1824. Marco Polo’s book consists of : (1) a Pro- 
logue, the only part containing personal narrative : 
and (2) a long series of chapters descriptive of 
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notable sights, manners of different states of Asia, 
especially that of Kublai Khan, ending with a 
dull chronicle of the internecine wars of the 
house of Genghis during the second half of the 
13th century. Nothing disturbs the even tenor 
of his narrative. His invaluable work reveals a 
plentiful lack of humour, and contains not a few 
too marvellous tales (such as those of the Land 
of Darkness, the Great Roc, &c.). Ramusio 
(1485-1557) assumed that it was written in Latin, 
Marsden supposed in the Venetian dialect, Bal- 
delli-Boni showed (1827) that it was French. 
There exists an old French text, published In 
1824, which Yule believed the nearest approach 
to Marco’s own oral narrative. The notes of 
Marsden’s edition (1818) were abridged by T. 
Wright for Bolin’s Library (1854); but it and 
Hugh Murray’s (1844) were eclipsed by Sir Henry 
Yule’s edition (1871 ; new ed. 1921), containing a 
faithful English translation from an eclectic text, 
an exhaustive introduction, and notes. Moule 
and Pelliot’s began in 1938. 

Polybius (c. 205-123 b.c.), Greek historian, 
born at Megalopolis in Arcadia, was one of the 
1000 noble Achajans who, after the conquest of 
Macedonia in 108, were sent to Rome and detained 
in honourable captivity. Polybius was the guest 
of ASmilius Paulus himself, and became the 
close friend of his son, Scipio iEinilianus, who 
helped him to colleot materials for his great 
historical work. Iu 151 the exiles were per- 
mitted to return to Greece; Polybius, however, 
soon rejoined Scipio, followed him iu his African 
campaign, and was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146. The war between the Aclieeans 
and Romans called him back to Greece, and, 
after the taking of Corinth, he used all his 
Influence to procure favourable terms for the 
vanquished. In furtherance of his historical 
labours he undertook journeys to Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Upper Italy, southern France, and even 
Spain. His history, the design of which was to 
show how and why it was that all the civilised 
countries of the world fell under the dominion 
of Rome, covers the period 220-140 b.c. The 
eater part has perished ; of forty books only 
he first five are preserved complete, but the 
plan of the whole is fully known. The merits 
of Polybius are the care with which he collected 
bis materials, his love of truth, his breadth of 
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone is 
didactic and dull. Good editions are by Schweig- 
h&user (1789-95; newed. Oxf. 1831), Bekker(1844), 
Dindorr (1862-08; new ed. 1882), and Hultsch 
(1807-72 ; 2d ed. 1888). There is an English 
translation by Shuckburgh (1889). See Mahaffy, 
The Greek World under lloinan Sway (1890). 

Polyoarp, one of the * Apostolic Fathers,' was 
bishop at Smyrna during the earlier half of the 
2d century. He bridges the little-known period 
between the age of his master the Apostle John 
and that of his own disciple Ireiueus. He was 
born about 69 a.d., and probably of Christian 
parents. Ephesus had become the new home 
of the faith, and there Polycarp was 'taught by 
apostles,’ John above all, and ' lived in familiar 
intercourse with many that had seen Christ.* 
He was intimate with Papias and Ignatius. At 
the close of his life Polycarp visited Rome to 
discuss the vexed question of the time for com- 
memorating the Passion ; and he returned to 
Smyrna, only to win the martyr’s crown in a 
persecution which broke out during a great 
festival. The fire, it was said, arched itself 
'bout the martyr, and ho liad to be despatched 
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with a dagger. The graphic Letter of the Smyr • 
nasans tells the story of the martyrdom, which 
may be dated 23d February 156 a.d. Tne only 
writing of Polycarp extant is the Entitle to ihe 
Philippian s t incomplete in the original Greek, 
but complete in a Latin translation. Somewhat 
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for 
questions of the canon, the origin of the church, 
and the Iguatian epistles. See Gebhardt’s Patrum 
Apostol. Opera (1876) and Lightfoot's Apostolic 
Fathers, part 11. (2d ed. 1889). 

Polyoli’tus, a Greek sculptor from Samos, con- 
temporary with Phidias. See Gardner's Six 
Gt'eek Soxdptors (1910). 

Polycrates, ‘tyrant* of Samos from about 
536 b.c. to 522, conquered several islands and 
towns on the Asiatic mainland, and made alliance 
with Amasls, king of Egypt. According to 
Herodotus, Amasis, thinking him too fortunate, 
wrote advising him to throw away his most 
valuable possession, and so avert the spleen of 
the gods. Polycrates cast a precious signet-ring 
into the sea, but next day a fisherman brought 
him a fish with the ring in its belly. It was 
quite clear to Amasis now that Polycrates was 
a doomed man, and he broke off tne alliance. 
Polycrates yet successfully defied an attack from 
Spartans, Corinthians, and disaffected Samians, 
but was enticed to Magnesia by a Persian satrap 
seized, and crucified. [Pol-iKra-teez.] 

Polydore Vergil. See Vergil. 

Polygno'tus, a Greek painter of the 5th century 
b.c., born in the isle of Tliasos, was the first to 
give life and character to painting. His principal 
works were at Athens, Delphi, and Plateea. 

Pombal, Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e 
Mello, Marquis op, Portuguese statesman, born 
13th May 1699 near Coimbra. In 1789 he was 
sent as ambassador to London and to Vienna. 
Appointed secretary for foreign affairs (1760), 
he reattached many crown domains unjustly 
alienated ; at the great Lisbon earthquake (1755) 
he showed great calmness and resource, and next 
year he was made prime-minister. He sought 
to subvert the tyranny of the church, opposed 
the intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, aud iu 1769 
banished the Jesuits. He established elementary 
schools, reorganised the anny, introduced frean 
colonists into the Portuguese settlements, and 
established East India and Brazil Companies. 
The tyranny of the Inquisition was broken. 
Agriculture, commerce, and the finances were 
improved. In 1768 he was made Count of Oeyras, 
in 1770 Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of 
Maria I. (1777), who was under clerical influence, 
the 'Great Marquis' lost nis offices. He died 
8th May 1782. See books by G. Moore (1819k 
John Smith (1848), and Carnota (trans. 1871). 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de, mistress of Louis XV., was bom 
in Paris, 29th December 1721, and was supposed 
to be the child of Le Normant de Toumehem, 



mother habituated her to see in the rftle of king's 
favourite the ideal of feminine ambition. In 
1741 she was lnarried to Le Normant’s nephew, 
Le Normant d’Ettoles, became a queen of fashion, 
and at length in 1745 attracted the eye of the 
king at a ball, was installed at Versailles, and 
ennobled as Marquise de Pompadour. Her hus- 
band and brother were paid with offices and 
titles. Erelong she assumed the entire control 
of publio affairs, fbr twenty years swayed the 
whole policy of tto state, and lavished Its 


POMPEY 

tradl 1 1 cm al " po I i cy V o f ' f ™ li I S V 8l “«v.«aU the 
the Great lampooned he/imed^?™?! ?i red 2J ick 
with her hOininees, and made her ° fflce3 

ministers of France. Her Doliov w°nl i- Cieft ur08 
her wars unfortunate— the P n/ii,^trv of‘rhn^° US i 
Z<L tll % h ° n]y fair ! y c red i table po r ti o of h e 

a! bHHSsH r 
i-iSLs. s'lszt&t'vs^iz 

Cape Ague /lMgW’ n0t Be 5 uine ‘ See Studies by 

(new ed lmi S P wm? (1807) ’ Goncourt 

U.Sjiffli!?,; Ml (‘lT5, ( Tzufointl 

R? 3 ) : b “t «P. her c!nTpond- 
ce, ed. Malassis (1878), ed. Bonhomme (1880). 

i/ioTb p ? S PoMPEnT 2 Magnus was bom 
WoV „ ‘ * l ^ 8even t€en fought in the Social 
2S ft a f a ? S J ® ranu 5 a * ,d China. He supported 
Sulla, and destroyed the remains of the Marian 

fnnmvA Sicily * He next drove the 

fhi JTf? f Le » [ ? u * out of Italy, extinguished 
the Marian party in Spam under Sertorins (70-71). 
and annihilated the remnants of the army of 
Spartacus He was now the idol of the people, 
and was elected consul for the year 70. Hitherto 
Pompey had belonged to the aristocratic party, 
but latterly he had been looked upon with 
suspicion, and he now espoused the people’s 
cause and carried a law restoring the tribunician 
power to the people. He cleared the Mediter- 
ranean of pirates; conquered Mithridates of 
Pontus, Tigranes of Armenia, and Antiochus of 
Syria, subdued the Jews and captured Jerusalem 
and entered Rome in triumph for the third time 
in 61. But now his star began to wane. Hence- 
forward he was distrusted by the aristocracy, 
and second to Caesar in popular favour. When 
the senate declined to accede to his wish that 
his acta In Asia should be ratified he formed a 
close intimacy with Caesar, and the pair, with 
the plutocrat Crassus, formed the all-powerful 
First Triumvirate/ Pompey’s acts in Asia 
were ratified, and his promises to his troops 
fulfilled ; Oeesar’s designs were gained ; and 
Caesar's daughter, Julia, was given in marriage 
to Pompey. Next year Csesar repaired to Gaul, 
and for nine years carried on a career of conquest, 
while Pompey was wasting his time at Rome. 
Jealousies arose betwixt the two, and Julia died 
in 64. Pompey now returned to the aristocratic 
party. Caesar was ordered to lay down his office, 
which he consented to do if Pompey would do 
the same. The senate Insisted on unconditional 
resignation, otherwise he would be declared a 
public enemy. But crossing the Rubicon, Caesar 
defied the senate and its armies. The story of 
the war is recorded at Caesar. After his final 
defeat at Pharsalia in 48, Pompey had fled to 
®gypt, when he was murdered. His younger son, 
Sextus, secured a fleet, manned largely by slaves 
and exiles, and, occupying Sicily, ravaged the 
coasts of Italy. But in 36 he was defeated at sea 
by Agrippa, and in 87 slain at Mitylene. 

Ponce de Leon, Fray Luis (1527-91), Spanish 
poet, born at Granada, in 1544 entered the 
Augustinian order, and became professor of 
Theology at Salamanca in 1561. In 1572-76 he 
was imprisoned by the Inquisition for his trans- 
lation and interpretation of the Song of 8oloraon ; 
but shortly before his death he became general 
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?™ ,8 n° lXier * His l )oetical remains, published iu 
I6 31 , compnse translations from Virgil Horace 

SSJ ? ,e p , 8al "* s *. his few original poems are 
lynca! masterpieces. See German n.onUni >hs bv 
Wilkens (I860) and Reusch (1873)- also a Sim.i m 

L.fe by Blanco Garc(a( 1904 ).‘ lPol\hay£?lZ',?]\ 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, born at San Servas in 

ti e ?’ as “ court page ’ sen ' e ' 1 “K-ii'ist 
° f’ a J ‘ bpcjune governor, first or part of 

m t'Vn/v, 1161 ; (1 1 1U - 12 ) of p '» to Rico. 1 On a 
quest for the fountain of perpetual voutli he 

governor S"? Flmk ^ a "'' 

g ernoi, but. tailed to conquer his new sub- 
jects, retired to Cuba, and died in July 1521 
from the wound of a poisoned arrow. 

Poncelet, Jean Victor (1788-1807) engineer- 
officer and geometrician, was born at Metz? 

Dose 0 r n0 wrnJ« V^^ 1LCA a E , (1834 - 80 >. Italian com- 

KSUS-tao 0 (1S76> an “ oU,f!r operas ' 

lsfi°?1;± ! ! N a (17 ®V 18S6 >' “tronomer-royal from 
1811, improv ed methods and instruments. 

Poniatowski, a princely family of Poland. 
Stanislas (1677-1762) joined Charles XII. oi 
Sweden m supporting Stanislas Leszczynski.- 
His^son, 8tanislas Augustus (1782-98), last king 
of Poland, was elected king in 1764, though not 
fitted to rule the country at such a crisis. 
Frederick the Great, who had gained the consent 
or Austria to a partition of Poland, made a like 
proposal to Russia, and the first partition was 
effected m 1772. The diet tried, too late, to 
introduce reforms. The intrigues of discontented 
nobles led again to Russian and Prussian in- 
ter vent ion, and a second fruitless resistance was 
followed in 1703 by a second partition. Tlie 
Poles now became desperate ; a general rising 
took place (1794), the Prussians were driven 
out, and the Russians were several times routed. 
But Austria now appeared on the scene, Kosciusko 
was defeated, Warsaw was taken, and the Polish 
monarchy was at an end. Stanislas resigned his 
crown (1795), and died at St Petersburg.— His 
brother, Joseph Antony (1762-1813), was trained 
in the Austrian army. In 1789 the Polish As- 
sembly appointed him commander of the army of 
the south, with which he gained brilliant victories 
over the Russians (1792) ; and he commanded 
under Kosciusko (1794). When the duchy of 
Warsaw was constituted (1807), he was appointed 
minister of war and commander-in-chief. In 1809, 
during the war between Austria and France, he 
invaded Galicia. Three years later with a large 
body of Poles he joined Napoleon in his invasion of 
Russia, and distinguished himself at Smolensk, at 
Borodino, and at Leipzig, where, in covering the 
French retreat, he was drowned in the Elster. 
See German Life by Boguslawski (1831). 

Ponsonby, Sarah. See Butler, Eleanor. 

Pont, Timothy (c. 1560-1630), the son of Robert 
Pont(1524-160f>), a celebrated Edinburgh minister, 
graduated at St Andrews in 1584, became minister 
of Dunnet (1601), and in 1609 subscribed for 2000 
acres of forfeited lands in Ulster. He first pro- 
jected a Scottish atlas, and personally surveyed 
all the counties and isles of the kingdom. His 
collections were rescued from destruction by Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet. and his maps appeared 
in Blaeu’s Theatrum Or bis Terranm (1654). See 
Dobie’s Cunninghame Topographised by Pont (1876). 

Pontiao, chief of the Ottawa Indians, in 1763 
organised a conspiracy against the English garri- 
sons, and for five months besieged Detroit. He 
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by“ p“n < a8^) aU IUdian iU 1769 • See Work 

Pontoppidan, Erik (1698-1 76*4), born afc Aar- 

;;sF ®?=Ltt5 «s«'ass 

peut)?&c ^ de8crib,n « the K»ke.i (sea-ser 

i. ?°ntoppidan, Henrik (1857-1943) Danish mw. 
Per n°898) son at Frederlcia, wrot eLykke 

Pnit^f r a Nobel prizen ian, 19177 

pafnS^rkil^name^S 552 ^ F,OTentine 

Poole, John (c. 1786-1872), plavwriehf 
Paul Pry (1825) and other farces and comedies 

Pooie, or Pole, Matthew (1624-79) born* at 
York, was rector of St Michael le QuS ?n 
London from 1648 till the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity (1662), and diedat Amsterdanf He 
wrote Synopsis Criticomm Biblicorum (1669-761 
Poole Paul Falconer (1807-79), a self-taught 
histonea 1 painter, born at Bristol, was elected an 
A.H.A. in 1846, an R.A. in 1861. 

Poole, Reginald Stuart (1832-95), Egyptolo- 
gist and numi^natist, keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1870, was born and died in 
London. He was a nephew of E. W. Lane (q.v.). 

q f 1 oolo » William Frederick (1821-94), born at 
f a Mass., graduated at Yale in 1849. There 

iH^% h l Pl !SLoA hed c? n ll ^ x °f Periodical Litem- 
lure (3d ed, 1882). Supplements by him and by 

lflsAo i. 0tche r J ia v , e appeared since 1888. In 
1856-69 he was librarian of the Boston Athenaeum 

and from 1888 of the Newberry Library at Chicago. 

Mfv° P i e ^ L A N D K , R - was born in London, 21st 
fa?W 6 « 8 ii f 8 ?° d lni ? dIe *class parentage, his 

Catholic ,a r i,,g b6C0me a Roman 

catholic In the opinion of a kinsman, ‘ it was the 

year 6 that h f fel1 into in his twelfth 

sStUtioS 4 ' Hn? ?- f ° nn and rUined hiS Con * 

^ lfc d . egree * At twelve he wrote 
« °r Solitude, a not unpromising performance 
and at fourteen he composed the astonishingly 
mature poem on Silence. Now too he pranced 
the Translation of the First Book of the Thebais of 

fvnfaT’ k 7 bl< ? 1 the ® n gbsb heroic couplet is 
already beginning to take Pope’s new mould 

all 3 f ( 1709 )werehighly commended by 

all the leading critics of the day. Wycherlev 

introduced the young poet to London life where 

SfL S ^% 0S ^ b ish6 i d a friendshi P with Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Arbuthnot. His Essay on 

Criticism. ( 1711) placed him in the front rank of 

wf? , of , his J2 me ‘ }Vi)ldsor Forest 0713) 

was succeeded by the poem on which Pone’s 

cate'fin? the gif t of P° efcic imagination and deli- 

of ttf E !• "p 03t f S6cure| y res ted, the Rape 
oj me lock (1714). Fortune, a s well a* fain a wqq 

secured by the translation of the Iliad (1718-20) 

rinaf I npe ^ eCtly representative of its great ori- 
ginal, it yet is remarkable for force, elegance and 

litimrvT’ Pop S IT? 3 now . the foremost of the 
hv u? b°ns. Political differences, aggravated 

nhn^f° u 3 / \ bad alienated from Addison ; his 

^gun r rrel ?! ith dobn Dennis bad 

oegun. in 1718 he purchased the famous villa 

till hSaSth. w--®-""’ w . h ‘. oh L'e occupied 
successful \ 
ferior hands 

1727-32 a collection of MitosUanies from thn 
Joint-authorship of Pope and Swift, fae ftirions 
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and scurrilous retorts wrung from the persons 

\ 1 } the third volume elicited the first 
thiee books of the Dunciad (1728). It was in 
existence as early as 1725, but was withheld until 
- F , had deliberately stung his enemies 
¥ Q ind and headlong charge. In this im- 
1 f ain P? on , P ? pe has rescued the names 
&f a £ ost of inaigni ^ n t enemies from oblivion. 
The Essay on Man ( 1733), the Moral Essays, and 
The imitations of Horace conclude the catafogue 

m WW? ^ et C Work8 -, T h 0 , fir8fc » a didactic p<Sra 
intended to commend Bolingbroke’s not very 

profound philosophy, is a masterpiece of weight 
a, . ,dwi t. 1 he Moral Essays and the Imitations** 
hi bit the same qualities exercised upon a series 
of selected subjects, mostly of a lighter order: 
an d , as in the Essay on Man , it is almost im- 
possible to open a page without coining on a line 

?nfV, C xr Upl ^iH iafc 15 L a house hold word. Pope died 
1744, an : d was buried at Twickenham. 
S? Q ™, nity was . insatiable, and his vindictive- 
ca,ne ll8ar to be so. He showed an extra- 
ct {, nary i Prefer u^ for the crooked to the straight 

arsrSoSi s as, wisis 

Ws friend Bishop 
warDurton, was an answer to Bolingbroke’s 

slfgSti’! S3A5asSgK?«g 

Prose Works ed. N. Ault (1936 el sea )• books hv 

(1930 ^ ; d Sherburn 

a isa a 'st 

fnVhft M lb - fcbe engme ® rs il? Florida (1842-44) and 
in the Mexican war. He was exploring and sur- 

111 tbe v f e f fc ^ the civd war » when as 

nSfm general in 1861 he drove the guerillas 
Arm J a ! nj^or-general commanded the 

^ and then th»t of 
nr n. i? o Ut defeated at the second battle 
?/ rr ^ U . R "J!> 29th-S0th August. He was trans- 
t TV Xt^ Mi ?? ea 5 ta » where he kept the Indians 

retired ' He d™ i™"* U “ tU 188 ®' whenUe 

Pop ham, Sir John (c. 1531-1607), bom at 
Hunt worth near Bridgwater, became Speaker in 
1580 and Lord Chief-justice in 1592. 

Pordage, John. See Boehme. 

lL t ? 48S - 1 539), the name given to 

jcog c orticelli near Pordenone, & 

moiied by the duke to Ferrara. [Por-day-no'nay?j 

at T°vr? o^aL 2 ^ 04 A £'\' ^atonlst, bom 
at lyre or Batanea, is said, improbably, to have 

iif)M na ly a Chr J stia,1 ‘ He studied at AtbS^ 

,f n v ab0llt 268 at Homo under 

^InHo^o • S *? c il y he wrote his once celebrate 
treatise against the Christians, now lost He 

then returned to Rome, and taught there. He 

was a voluminous writer, and “SSfbto m £ 

high-minded man. His philosophy keeps close to 

life and practical duties, its ol^Ject the salvation 

imnnL 1 8 di ^ eff6C v ted by th« extinction o*} 
impure desires through strict asceticism and 


PORPORA 

phurl X A »‘“e MaruUa%^ DSldli ° U ° f Po '" 

vSSXSsSi 

composing operas and teaching- Hajdn af 
Vienna. He iigures in George Sand’s CW 

i7v? r n? n i.’, R V 'o IU ^' wa ? born 011 Christmas Day 
plrhffi cffirk a'" ?", !" Norfolk, son of the 
to Eton In 16 l e l,bo V rl,l e Sf l»ire sent him 

■*]' In he entered Trinity College 
S^V n( \ g - ’ was el ®cted a scholar, won the Craven 
up ai *d the iirst chancellor's medal and 
m 1782 was elected a fellow. He now becan to 
contribute to reviews ; his Notce breves ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidam (1790) carried his name 

te d J ngl * nd - 1 ? n K 787 appeared *» tl . e Gentle, 
mans Magazine his three sarcastic letters on 

Hawkins s Life of Johnson; and during 1788-89 

his far more famous letters on the Spurious Verse 

Tn J ??09 hiJ h n UC i • br0ught J hi,n no “ttle odium. 
In If 92 his fellowship ceased to be tenable by a 

layman, and friends raised for him a fund of £100 
a-year ; he was also appointed to the regius pro- 
fessorship of Greek ft Cambridge, an office worth 

In , 1,9j he edited /Escliylus, and in 
-! 8# , fo » r P’ay? of Euripides. He married in 
1790, but Ins wife died five months later. In 1806 
he was appointed librarian of the London Insti- 
tution, but neglected his duties. He was struck 
down with apoplexy, 19th September 1808, and 
died six days later. Porson possessed a stupen- 
dous memory, unwearied industry, great acute- 
ness, fearless honesty, and masculine sense, but 
was hindered all his life by poverty, ill-health, 
dilatonness, and fits of intemperance. He 
achieved little, besides the works already named, 
but a few bons mots , some brilliant emendations, 
and the posthumous Adversaria (1812), notes on 
Aristophanes (1820), the lexicon of Photius(1822), 
Pausanias (1820), and Suidas (1834). His Tracts 
Criticisms were collected by Kidd (1815). See 
Selby Watson s Life of him (1861), Clerke’s (1937), 
and his Correspondence edited by Luard (1867). 

Porta, Giambattista della (1543-1615), Nea- 
politan physicist, wrote on physiognomy, natural 
magic, gardening, &c., besides several comedies. 
See also Bartolommeo. 

Porta, Guolielmo della (c. 1500-79), and Gia- 
como (c. 1520-1604), brothers, Roman architects. 

Portalls, Jean Etienne Marie (1745-1807), 
practised law in Paris, was imprisoned during 
the Revolution, but under Napoleon compiled 
the Code Civil. See Life by Lavollee (1869). 

Porteous, Joiin, the ne’er-do-well son of an 
Edinburgh tailor, enlisted and served in Holland, 
and soon after 1715 became captain of the Edin- 
burgh town guard. On 14th April 1736 he was in 
charge at the execution of one Wilson, a smuggler 
who had robbed the Pittenweem custom-house. 
There was some stone-throwing ; whereupon Por- 
teous made his men fire on the mob, wounding 
twenty persons and killing five or six. For this 
he was tried and condemned to death (20th July), 
but respited by Queen Caroline. But on the 
night of 7th September an orderly mob burst 
open the Tolbooth, dragged Porteous to the Grass- 
market, and hanged him from a dyer’s pole. See 
Scott’s notes to the Heart of Midlothian and the 
Trial of Capt. Porteous , ed. by W. Rougliead (1909). 

Porter, David, born at Boston, Mass., 1st 
February 1780, son of a naval officer, entered 
the navy in 1798, became captain in 1812, and 
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wu\ Ul 'ln *181 3** he tekeH '» the 

whale-fishery in the Pacific E,,glish 

Ol the Marquesas Islands • bn? iii**!* I ? OS8e88 'Ou 

frigate was destroyed by tile British aF v'i 1814 * 1 * 8 

He afterwards commanded an expediting P . ara ' S °f 


accompan.e'i his father against the pistes ami 
in the Mexican service. In the Civil War as 
commander of the mortar flotilla, in April 1862 

ber bl with the d M- e — W 0rleans forts InSeptem- 

batteries S( J , ! adron ’ he Passed the 

in Dec m rg ’ , a V? ^»»»rded the city ; 

ii Dec. 1804 he silenced Fort Fisher, taken next 

month. Superintendent till 1869 of Annapolis 

the a | avv ’1U' he r a9 ,u" 1870 " ia ' le »f 

the navy. He wrote three romances, Incidents 

in the MeuZZ[lm?‘ 

Porter Endymion (1587-1019), was groom o! 

iiithertr^D i° 1 S harles a,ld bought for him 
j\y e ?y eat Rebellion. He wrote verses. See 

lnje and Letters by Dorothea Townshend (1897). 
Porter, Gene Stratton. SeeSTRATTON-PoRTER. 
Porter, Jane, born at Durham in 1776, the 
daughter of an army surgeon, made a great 
reputation in 1803 by her high-flown romance, 
lliaxUleus of Warsaw, which was distanced in 
181° by The Scottish Chiefs, its hero a most 
stilted and preposterous Wallace. Other books 
were The Pastor's Fireside (1815), Duke Christian 
of Luneburg (1824), Tales Round a Winter's Hearth 
(with her sister Anna Maria, 1824), and The Field of 
Forty Footsteps (1828) ; Sir Edward Seaward's Ship- 
wreck (1831), a clever fiction, edited by her, was 
almost certainly written by her eldest brother, 
Dr William Ogilvie Porter (1774-1850). She died 
24th May 1850. — Another brother, Robert Ker 
Porter (1775-1842), a clever battle- painter, 
visited Russia in 1804, accompanied Sir John 
Moore’s expedition in 1808, became K.C.H. in 
1832, was afterwards British consul in Venezuela, 
and died at St Petersburg. He published books 
of travel in Russia, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
Georgia, Persia, and Armenia. — Her younger 
sister, Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832), blos- 
somed precociously into Artless Tales (1798-05), 
followed by a long series of works, among which 
were Octavia (1798), The Lake of Killamey (1804), 
7 he Hungarian Brothers (1807), The Recluse oj 
Nomoay (181 4) The F ast of St Magdalen (1818), 
Honor 0 Hara (1826), and Barony (1880). 

Porter, John (1838-1922), racehorse trainer, 
born at Rugeley, wrote Kingsdere (1896). 

Porter, Josias Leslie, D.D. (1823-89), born at 
Burt near Londonderry, was a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Syria and then professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Belfast. 

Porter, Noah (1811-92), born at Farmington, 
Conn., studied at Yale, was a Congregational 
pastor 1836-46, then became professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Yale, and in 1871-86 was president 
of the college. Among his numerous works are 
The Human Intellect (1868), Books and Reading 
(1870), Moral Science (1885), Kant’s Ethics (1880). 
See Memorial , ed. by Merriam (1893). 

Porter, William S. See Henry, Oliver. 

Poiteus, Bkilby (1731-1808), boru at Voik 
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Was fn 1776 made Bishop of Chester, in 1787 of 
London He wrote Lectures on St Matthew's 
Qwpel } Summary of Christian Evidences f &c, 

Portland, Duke of. See Bentinck. 

Porto-Rlohe, Georges de(1849-1930X poet, dram 
atist, Academician (1923), was born at Bordeaux. 

Porua. See Alexander the Great. 

Posidonius (c. 135-51 b.o.), Stoic, born at 
Apauiea m Syria, studie<l at Athens, and settled 
at Rhodes, whence in 86 he was sent as envoy to 
Rome ; thore, the friend of Cicero and Poinpey 
he died, leaving works on philosophy, astronomy 
and history, of which only fragments are extant.’ 

Potemkin, Grkoorv Aleksandrovich, was 
born near Smolensk, 27th September 1789, of 
a noble but impoverished Polish family. He 
entered the Russian army, attracted the notice 

, , -Pi iar i ne by his handsome face and figure, 

in 1774 became her recognised favourite, and 
directed Russian policy. There is good reason 
to believe they were secretly married. In 1787 
Catharine paid a visit to his government in the 
south. The story of his setting her route with 
stage villages and hired villagers is not now 
believed. In the war with the Turks Potemkin 
was placed at the head of the army, and reaped 
the credit of Suvorov’s victories (1791). He died 
16th October in the same year. Licentious, astute, 
and unscrupulous, in spite of his lavish extrava- 
gance he heaped up an immense fortune. He 
gained for Russia Crimea and the north coast of 
the Black Sea, and he founded Sebastopol Niko- 
laev, and Bkaterinoslav (Dnyepropetrovsk). See 
Memoirs ( 1812), Lives by his secretary Saint-Jean 
(German ; new ed. 1888), and Soloveytchik (Eng- 
lish 1938). [Russian pron. Pot-yom'kin.] 

Pott, August Friedrich, philologist, born at 
Nettelrede in Hanover, 14th November 1802, 
became in 1833 professor of the Science of Lan- 
guage at Halle. The foundation of Pott’s repu- 
tation was laid by his Etymologische For&chunqcn 
(1883-86; 2d ed. 1859-76); and his article on the 
Indo-Germanic stock in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency - 
klopteie is a masterpiece. He died 5th July 1887. 

Potter. Beatrix, bom in London, lived in Ken- 
sington and the Lake District and died in 1946 . 
She wrote many stories for children ( Peter Rabbit . 

Jemtmo Puddlcduck , &c.) before marriage to 
William Heells. 

Potter. John (c. 1674-1747). bom at Wakefield. 

became professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1708, 

Bishop of OxforcUn 1715, and in 1737 Archbishop 

Published Archoeologia Grceca t 

° r %L €€ J*L G698). &c. 

Potter, Paul, Dutch painter and etcher, was 

$2? a Painter's son at Enkhuizen in 1625, and 

died at Amsterdam in January 1654. His best 

f re Pastoral scenes with animal figures. 

the life-size Young Bull * (1647. at the Hague) 

being especially celebrated. The Rijks Museum 

at Amsterdam possesses the 4 Bear-hunt/ See 

Cunoall s Landscape Painters of Holland (1891) 

« Henry, G.C.B. (1789-1856). bom 
at Mount Pottinger. in Co. Down, was governor 
of Hong-Kong (1843-44), of Madras (1847-64). 

Pomeno. Frances, bom in 1899 in Paris, com- 
poses chiefly for piano and voice. He is a leader 
of the modem French school. [Poo-lank ] 
Poulsen, Valdemir (1869-1942), Danish en- 
gineer. invented an arc generator. &o. 

Pound, Ezra (bom 1885), American imagiae 
poet, came to Europe in 1906. 4 A follower of 
Confucius and Ovid, and of Mussolini (as broad 
caster), he was taken near Genoa in 1945. 


Pounds, John ( 1766-1889), cripple shoemaker 
at Portsmouth, as unpaid teacher or poor children, 
was founder of ragged schools, 

Poussin, Nicolas, painter, bom at Les Andelys 
in Normandy In June 1694, went at eighteen to 
Paris to study, and by 1623 had attained the 
means of visiting Rome. He received important 
commissions from Cardinal Barberini, and soon 
acquired fame and fortune. After sixteen years he 
returned to Paris and was introduced by Riche- 
lieu to Louis XIII., who appointed him painter in 
ordinary. But in 1643, annoyed by intrigues, he 
returned to Rome, and died there, 19th Nov, 1666. 
His style is a combination of classical ideals and 
Renaissance tendencies.-— His nephew, Gaspar 
Dughet (1613-75), assumed his uncle’s name, and 
as Gaspar Poussin became famous as a land- 
scapist. See works on Nicolas by Bouchitte 
(1858), Poillon (2d ed. 1875), Deuio (1899), Magne 
(1914). \Poo8-sanff'. ] 

Powell, Baden (1796-1860), bora In London, 
studied at Oriel, and in 1821 became vicar of 
Plumstead, in 1824 F.R.S., and in 1827 Savilian 
professor of Geometry at Oxford. He was 
be9t known by his contribution to Essays anti, 
Reviews, and theological books thought danger- 
ously ‘ libera l. ’ — His sixth son, Robert Stephen* 

J L0RI> Badbn-Powell of Gilwell 
(1857-1941 ; baronet 1921 ; major-general 1923 ; 
baron 1929), born In London, and educated at the 
Charterhouse, joined the 13th Hussars in 1876 * 
sensed in India and Afghanistan ; was on the ataff 
in S. Africa in 1887-89, in Ashanti in 1895, and in 
Matabeleland in 1896-97 ; and having been lieut - 
colonel of 6th Dragoon Guards, made his fame as 
defender of Mafeking. He organised the South 
African Constabulary, founded the Boy Scouts 
(1908) and (with his sister Agnes, 1868-1945) the 
Girl Guides, and wrote on scouting, on military 
matters, on pig-sticking, &c. 

Powell, Frederick York, bom in I860, 
and educated at Rugby and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1894 became at Oxford regius professor 
of Modern History. He died 8th May 1904. 

PowelL John Wesley (1834-1902), born at 
Mount Morris, New York, lost Ills right arm in 
the civil war, and became a professor of Geology, 
surveyor (1868-72) of the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries, and director of the Bureau of Etliuology 
and of the U.S. Geological Survey. He wrote 
on the arid region, the Uinta Mountains, the 
Colorado River and its canyons, and on the 
Indian language. 

Powell, Mary. See Milton. 

Powhattan. See Pocahontas. 

Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, was bom 
a fanner’s son at Woodstock, Vermont, July 29, 
1805, became apprentice to a clockmaker in 
Cincinnati, and was taught to model in clay by 
a German sculptor. Employed for seveu years 
making wax figures for the Cincinnati museum, 
in 1885 he went to Washington, where he executed 
busts, and in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he 
resided till his death, 27th June 1878. lliere he 
produced his * Eve,* and in 184S the still more 
popular ‘ Greek Slave.* Among his other works 
were his 1 Fisher Boy,* ‘Proserpiue,* • II PenBeroso,' 
California,* and ‘America,* with busts of Wash- 
ington, Calhoun, ami Daniel Webster. 

Poynter, Sir Edward John, painter, was born 
of Huguenot ancestry in Paris, 20th Mareh 1886, 

St architect, Ambrose Poynter (1796* 
1886). Eduoated at Westminster and Ipswich, 
studied 1858-54 at Rome and 1856-60 m Paris 
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ond elsewhere. He made designs for stained 
B‘“ 3 ' « nd drawings on wood for Or,d a wZk 
and other periodicals, and for Dalzlel'a 

t° studies In Egyptian 

wt, which resulted in his • Israel in Egypt TOarf 
His water-colours are numerous and H* Sir 
ejected to the R.W.8. In 1883 A R.X from \£S? 

and R.A. from 1876, In 1871 he bicam? sfade 
professor in University College London in 
1881 was Director for irt at South . Kensington In 

in isiw^vasf ? ir p C u r .° r the National Gallery, 
in 189o was made P.R.A. and a knight in 1902 a 

SSK"&‘“ »« K.C.V.O. Among his works are 

“ “ m ‘Visit to ^sculiphfs- C1660); 
? des of March’ (1883), * A Corner in the 
\ ilia (1889), ‘The Visit of tlie Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1891) ‘ The Ionian Dance ’ (1895), and 
Skirt Dance’ (1898), with ‘ Perseus and Andro- 

Dragon Wantley,’ ‘ Atalanta’s Race,’ 
and Nausicaa and her Maidens, ’painted (1872-79) 
(or ^he Earl of Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. In 
1869-70 he designed the cartoons for a mosaic of 

«n,. ;« e0 « ge “* 4 ie . Houses of Parliament. He did 

1918 ni l portraits. . He resigned as P.R.A. in 
1918, ami died July 26, 1919. 

9 arlo Andrea, Count, diplo- 
inatist, bom at Alala in Corsica, March 8, 1764 
practised as an advocate in Ajaccio, in 1790 
Joined the party of Paoli, who made him presi- 
dent of the Corsican council and secretary of 
state, but in 1796 was obliged to seek safety 
from the Bonapartes in London. In 1798 
he went to Vienna and effected an alliance of 
Austria and Russia against France. In 1803 he 
entered the Russian service, and was employed 
in many diplomatic missions. He strenuously 
laboured to unite Napoleon’s enemies against 
him, and seduced Bernadotte (q.v.) from the 
Napoleonic cause. It was he who urged the 
allies to march on Paris, and drew up the famous 
declaration ‘that the allies made war not on 
France, but on Napoleon.’ He represented Russia 
at Pans, the Congress of Vienna, the Congress of 
Verona, and London ; and in 1839 settled in Paris, 
where he died, 15th February 1842. See liis Corre- 
spondence (Par. 1890) and a French monograph by 
Maggiolo (1890). [Pot'so dee Bor-go.] 

Pradier, James (1792-1852), a French sculptor, 
elegant but weak, was born at Geneva and died 
in Paris. See Life by Etex (Par. 1859). 

Praed, Mrs Campbell Mackworth (Rosa Caro- 
line Prior, 1851-1935), born in Queensland, married 
in 1872, and from 1880 wrote many novels. 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, bom in Lon- 
don, 26th July 1802, at Eton was one of the most 
brilliant contributors to the Etonian. In 1821 lie 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself in Greek and Latin verse, and cultivating 
the lighter letters in Charles Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine. In 1829 he was called to the bar, in 
1830 entered parliament as a Conservative, and in 
1834-35 was secretary to the Board of Control. 
He died 15th July 1839. Praed was the coryphaeus 
of writers of vers de socitte — his note individual, 
his rhythm brilliant, and his wit bright. But he 
is also admirable in a kind of metrical genre- 


painting — e.g. Tne Vicar; while in The Red Fisher- 
man and Sir Nicholas he not unskilfully emulates 
Hood. His Poems appeared in 1864, with a 
memoir by Derwent Coleridge ; in 1887 his prose 
essays; in 1888 his political poems. See Saints- 
bury’s Essays in English Literature (1890). [Praid. ] 
Prati, Giovanni (1815-84), Italian poet, was 
bom near Trent, and died in Rome. 


Praxiteles, oue of the greatest sculptors was 
a citizen of Athens, and nourished 840-380 bc 
His works have almost all perished, though Ids 
Hermes carrying the boy Dionysus’ was found 
at Olympia in 1877. [Prax-it'eh-leez.) l0und 

Prempeh, last king (1888-96) of Ashanti was 
deposed by the British, imprisoned at Elinina 
and exiled to the Seychelles. He was allowed to 

diedTn chiers rank from 1926, and 


Prescott, William Hickling, historian, was 
born at Salem, Mass., May 4, 179G, the son of a 
lawyer. He studied at Harvard (where a piece 
ot bread playfully thrown blinded his left eye, 
and greatly weakened his right one), travelled in 
England, France, and Italy, married in 1820, and, 
abandoning law for literature, devoted himself to 
S0 Y?« study, and, in spite of his grievous dis- 
abilities, formed splendid literary projects. His 
first studies were in Italian literature, but by 1820 

r,f ound hi9 life ’ s ' vork "I Spanish history. 
“ , Histoi'y of Ferdinand and Isabella (1888) 
quickly carried his name to the Old World, and 
was translated into French, Spanish, and German, 
lhe History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843), fol- 
lowed by the Conquest of Pemt (1847), confirmed 
his reputation ; he was chosen a corresponding 
member of the French Institute. In 1855-68 
he published three volumes of his History of 
Philip //., but died in New York before com- 
pleting it, January 28, 1859. Prescott's style 
alone would have assured him popularity. See 
Life by George Ticknor (1864). 

Pressense, Edmond Dehault de (1824-91), 
French Protestant theologian, studied at Paris, 
Lausanne, Berlin, and Halle (under Neander and 
Tholuck), and in 1847 became a pastor at Paris. 
He was deputy to the National Assembly for the 
Seine (1871-76), and was elected a life senator in 
1883. He was made D.D. by Breslau in 1869 and 
Edinburgh in 1884. A vigorous writer as well as 
eloquent preacher, Pressens6 took a foremost part 
in the great theological and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day. Among his works are; 
Trois Premiers Siecles de I'Eglise Chretiennc (1858- 
77 ; Eng. trans. 1869-78); L'figliseet la Revolution 
(1864 ; trans. 1869); Jtsus-Christ, son Temps, sa Vle^ 
son CEuvre (1866 ; trans. 1866); £tudes Contem . 
poraines (1880; trans. New York, 1880); Lcs 
Origiaes (1882 ; trans. 1883). See Life by Kousset 
(1894).— His son, Francis de Pressens£ (1853- 
1914), was a notable Socialist and journalist. 
[JVes-soHiLsat/.] 

Prestwich, Sir Joseph (1812-96), born at Pens- 
bury, Clapham, was a wine-merclmiit till sixty, 
but in 1874 became Oxford professor of Geology, 
and in 1896 was knighted. See Life by wife (1899). 

Provost, Abb£ (Antoine Francois Provost 
d’Exiles), was born at Hesdin in Artois, 1st 
April 1697, and educated by the Jesuits. At 
sixteen he enlisted, but soon returned to the 
Jesuits, and had almost joined the order when 
he was again tempted to the soldier’s life. In 
1720 he joined the Benedictines of St Maur, and 
spent the next seven years in religious duties 
and in studv, but about 1727 fled for six years 
to Holland and England. He issued vols. i.-iv. 
of Menwires d'un Homme de QualiU in 1728, vols. 
v -vii. in 1731, Manon Lescaut forming vol. vii. He 
employed himself in further novels — Cleveland ; 
Le Doyen de KiUerine — in translations, and in Le 
Pour et Conlre (1733-40), a periodical review of 
life and letters, modelled on the Spectator. Back 
in France by 1786, he assiduously compiled over 
a hundred volumes more. Ou 23d November 
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1763 he died suddenly at Chantilly. Pr6vost 
lives securely by Manon Lescaut. It remains 
fresh, charming, and perennial, from its perfect 
simplicity, the stamp or reality and truth through- 
out, and a style so flowing and natural that the 
reader forgets it altogether in the pathetic in- 
terest of the story. See French monographs by 
Harrisse (1896), Schroeder (1899). 

Prfivost, Eugene, Marcel (1862-1941), bom in 
Paris, till 1891 was engineer in a tobacco factory, 
and In 1909 was elected to the Acad6mie. Of his 
clever novels and plays many have been trans- 
lated — Cousin Laura , Frld&rique, L6a , &c. 

Prdvost-Paradol, Lucien Anatole, born in 
Paris, 8th August 1829, after a twelvemonth at 
Aix as professor of French Literature became in 
1856 a journalist in Paris, and from time to time 
published collections of essays, the best his 
Essaissur les Moralistes Frangais (1864). In 1865 
he was elected to the Academy, in 1868 visited 
England. Opposed as a moderate Liberal to the 
empire, he accepted the post of envoy to the 
United States under Ollivier, January 1870. His 
mind unhinged by republican attacks arid the 
struggle with Germany, he committed suicide at 
Washington, 20th July 1870. 

Price, Bonamy (1807-88), bom in Guernsey, 
was a master at Rugby 1830-50, and from 1868 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford. 

Price, Richard (1723-91), philosopher, born 
at Tynton, Glamorganshire, at seventeen went 
to a Dissenting academy in London, became a 
preacher at Newington Green and Hackney, and 
established a reputation by his Review of the 
Principal Questions in Morals (1758) and Import- 
ance of Christianity (1766). In 1769 he was made 
D.D. by Glasgow, and published his Treatise on 
Reversionary Payments , the celebrated Northamp- 
ton Mortality Tables , &c. In 1771 appeared his 
Appeal on the National Debt ; in 1776 nis Observa- 
tions on Civil Liberty and the War 'with America , 
which brought him an invitation from congress 
to assist in regulating its iinances. Of his great 
treatise on morals the chief position is that right 
and wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, 
and received immediately by the intuitive power 
of the reason. See Life by Morgan (1815). 

Price, Sir Uvedale (1747-1829), writer on the 
Picturesque, was born and died at Foxley, 
Herefordshire, and was made a baronet in 1828. 

Prichard, James Cowles, ethnologist, born at 
Ross, the son of a Quaker merchant, 11th Feb- 
ruary 1786, studied medicine, and in 1810, after a 
residence at Cambridge and Oxford, commenced 
practice in Bristol. He was appointed physician 
to the Clifton dispensary and St Peter’s Hospital, 
and afterwards to the Bristol infirmary. In 1813 
appeared his Researches into the Physical Histoi'y 
of Mankind (4th ed. 1841-51), which secured him 
a high standing as an ethnologist. In The Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations ( 1831 ; 2d ed. by Latham, 
1857) h ^ established the close affinity of the Celtic 
with the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages. Besides several medical works, he 
also published an Analysis of Egyptian Mythology 
(1819) and The Natural History of Man (1843 ; 4th 
ed. 1855). He was president of the Ethnological 
Society, and in 1845 became a commissioner in 
Lunacy. He died in London, 22d December 1848. 

Pride, Thomas, born perhaps near Glastonbury, 
had been a London drayman or brewer, when at 
the commencement of the Civil War he beoarae 
parliamentary captain, and quickly rose to be 
colonel. He commanded a brigade in Scotland, 
and when the House of Commons betrayed a 
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disposition to effect a settlement with the king 
was appointed to expel its Presbyterian royalist 
members. By ‘Pride’s Purge’ over a hundred 
were excluded, and the House, reduced to about 
eighty members, proceeded to bring Charles to 
justice. Pride sat among his judges, and signed 
the death-warrant. He died 23d October 1658. 

Prideaux, Humphrey (1648-1724), born atPad- 
stow, from Westminster passed to Christ Church 
Oxford. His Marmora Ozoniensia (1676), an ac- 
count of the Arundel Marbles, procured for him 
the friendship of Heneage Finch (q. v.), who in 1679 
appointed him rector of St Clement's, Oxford, and 
in 1681 a canon of Norwich. In 1688 he became 
Archdeacon of Suffolk, and in 1702 Dean of Nor- 
wich. His nine works include a Life of Mahomet 
(1697), Directions to Churchwardens (1701 ; 16th ed. 
1895), and The Old and New Testament connected 
(1715-17 ; many editions). See Prideaux’s Letters 
to John Ellis (Camden Soc. 1875). [Prid’o. J 

Priestley, John Boynton, born at Bradford in 
1394, was educated there and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. He had already made a reputation 
by critical writings such as The English Comic 
Characters (1925), The English Novel (1927), English 
Humour (1928), and books on Meredith (1926) and 
Peacock (1927) in the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series, when the geniality of his novel The Good 
Companions (1929) gained him a wide popularity 
which Angel Pavement (1930) did something to sus- 
tain. Later writings are English Journey (1934), 

n^ ht A n the D u eH : A p ha P^ of Autobiography 
(1937), and a number of plays. y 

Priestley, .Joseph, was born, a cloth-dresser’s 
son, at Fieldhead in Birstall Parish, Leeds, 13th 
March 1733 After four years at a Dissenting 
academy at Daventry, in 1755 he became Presby- 
terian minister at Needham Market, and wrote 
The Scripture Doctrine of Remission, denying that 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice, and rejecting the 
Trinity and Atonement. In 1758 he removed to 
Nantwich, and in 1761 became a tutor at Warring- 
ton Academy. In yearly visits to London he met 
Franklin, who supplied him with books for his 
History of Electricity (1 767). In 1764 he was made 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, and in 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 
he became minister of a chapel at Mill Hill 
Leeds, where he took up the study of chemistry! 

; n a ? literar y companion, he accompanied 
Lord Shelburne on a continental tour, and pub- 
lished Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever . But 
at home he was branded as an atheist in spite 
of his Disquisition relating to Matter and Spirit 
(1777), affirming from revelation our hope of resur- 
rection. He was elected to the French Academy 
of Sciences in 1772 and to the St Petersburg Aca- 
demy in 1780. He became in that year minister 
of a chapel at Birmingham. His History of Early 
Opinions conceiving Jesus Christ (1786) occasioned 
renewed controversy. His reply to Burke’s Re- 
flections on the French Revolution led a Birming- 
ham mob to break into his house and destroy 
its contents (1791). He now settled at Haokney, 
and in 1794 removed to America, where he was 
heartilv received ; at Northumberland, Pa., he 
died 6th Februanr 1804, believing himself to hold 
the doctrines of the primitive Christians, and 
looking for the second coming of Christ. Priestley 
wasa pioneer in the chemistry of gases, and one 
of the discoverers of oxygen (see Scrrrlb). See 
his Works, ed Rutt (1881-82), Including Auto- 
noi r \ aph c® 1 Memo,r » and Life by Anno Holt 

(1981). 

Prim (y Prats), Juan (1814-70), Spanish general, 
bom at Reus, so distinguished himself in ww 
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ajid statesmanship as to be made general mar. 
shal f and marquis. As progressist he opposed 
Espartero. Falling in an insurrectionary attorn Dt 
m 1866 he fled to England and Brussels* biit he?e 
he gu ded the movement that in 1868 overthrew 
Isabella. He was war minister under Serrano 
soon became virtually dictator. Prim secured 

"t ctio " of Amadeus (q.v.) as king, and was 
shot by an assassin in December 1870. [Prcm.] 

» ic ? l0> Fra ncesco (1504-c. 1570), painter, 
lx>rn at Bologna, came to France in 1531 at the 
invitation of Francis I. [Prce-ma-titch'yo.] 

Migde V Marquis de Estella, 

™ • SP i ( To 1 o Sh ge , nera1 ’ effected a military 

m 19 23 and ruled Spain as dictator 
until he retired in 1929. 

H 3? Y J ^ IES 0811-99), born at Bath, 

“ e ^ icin f » but to °k Anglican orders, and 
in 1849 at Spaxton near Bridgwater founded the 

t of religious visionar- 

ies. See Hepworth Dixon s Spiritual Wives (1868) 

Prince, John (1643-1723), a Devon clergyman,’ 

author of The Worthies of Devon (1701). 

Pringle, Thomas ( 1789-1834), born at Blakelaw 
Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh University* 
and in 1811 entered the Scottish Record Office! 

Tty and in 1817 started the 

Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, the parent of Black- 

wood, in which appeared his ‘ Gypsies ’ article 
from notes supplied by 8cott. In 1820 he sailed 
for Cape Colony, and for three years was govern- 
ment librarian at Capetown. He started a Whig 
paper, but it was suppressed by the governor, and 
returning to London in 1826, he became secretary 
° f o ™ x 0 Antl ' Slavery Society. His Ephemcvides 
(1828) was a collection ot graceful verse. See 
Life and Works by W. Hay (1912). 
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» “ '“cuiuoi or the Indian 

Marnnil’ of? 0 ? a h / i 1 stor > r of under the 

Marquis of Hastings (1823). -His second son, 

Valentine Cameron (‘ Val’) Prinsep (1838-1904), 
born at Calcutta, painted many Indian pictures, 
?uu wrote Imperial India, an Artist's Journal 
(1879), a novel, Virginia, <fcc. In 1879 he was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1894 an R.A. 

Prior, Matthew, was born 21st or 23rd July 
1664, probably at Westminster, perhaps at Wim- 
bome. He was sent to Westminster School 
but on his father’s death had to turn bookkeeper 
to his uncle, a. vintner. His familiarity with 
Horace attracted the attention of the Earl of 
Dorset, with the result that he returned to West- 
minster, where he form 3d a lifelong friendship 
with the two sons of Mr Montagu, the elder of 
whom became Earl of Halifax. He got a scholar- 
ship at St John’s, Cambridge, and in 1687 with 
Charles Montagu parodied Dryden’s Hind and the 
Panther as the Country-mouse and the City-mouse. 
In 1688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and his 
composition of the yearly college tribute to 
the Exeter family led to his becoming tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. At twenty-six he was 
made secretary to the ambassador at the Hague, 
where he found especial favour with King 
William. In 1697 he brought over the Articles 
of Peace at the treaty of Ryswick ; and, after 
being nominated Secretary of State for Ireland, 
was made secretary in 1698 to the Paris embassy. 
In 1699 he became an under-secretary of state, 
and in 1700 succeeded Locke as commissioner 
of trade and plantations. In 1701 he entered 
parliament for East Grinstead. Under Anne he 


joined the lories, and in 1712 went to Paris as 
ambassador ; but after the queen's death was im- 
peached and imprisoned (1715). The remainder 
of his life was passed chiefly at his country-house 
Down - Hall, m Essex, fie died at Wimpole’ 
Harleys seat, 18th September 1721. Without 
much real sentiment or humanity, Prior’s verses 
have wit, grace, neatness, and finish ; he survives 
mainly by his purely playful efforts, not a few ol 
ii C ~na re URS . ur P a ssable. He collected his poems 
L n ? nd ln 171 ®. In 1740 two volumes were 
published, one with alleged Memoirs. See Life by 

8S5IN2 JiiSss “• ly 

Priseten (Lat. Priscianus ) of Caesarea, first ol 
Latin grammarians, in the beginning of the fith 

century taught Latin at Constantinople/ Besides 

his Institutioncs Grammatical , he wrote six smaller 
grammatical treatises and two hexameter poems. 

Pof7i S ? lllian ’ Bi , sll °P of -^' ila, was excommuni- 

o? w a ? l Sara S°ssa in 3S0, then toler- 

ated, but ultimately executed in 385— one of the 

first heretic martyrs. His doctrine, said to have 

to ? pam from Egypt, contained 
Gnostic and Mamchaean elements, and was based 
on dualism. Hie Priscillianists were ascetics 
eschewed marriage and animal food, and were 
said to hold strict truth obligatory only between 

liemsehes SeePrisciUian el le PriscilHanhme, 
by E. C. Babut (Par. 1909). 

Pritchard, Charles, F.R.S. (1808-93), school- 
master, clergyman, and astronomer, from 1870 
Savilian professor at Oxfoid. See Memoirs (1896). 

Pritchard, Edward William (1825-65), a Glas- 
gow doctor, born at Southsea, was hanged for 
poisoning his wife and mother-in-law. 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius, born at Sirmium 
in Pannonia, under Valerian greatly distinguished 
himself on the Danube and in Africa, Egypt, 
Asia, Germany, and Gaul, was by Tacitus ap- 
pointed governor of Asia, and by his soldiers, on 
Tacitus’s death, was forced to assume the purple 
(276 a.d.). The Germans were driven out of 
Gaul and the Barbarians from the frontier; while 
Persia was forced to a humiliating peace. Probus 
next devoted himself to developing the internal 
resources of the empire. But fearing that tlio 
army would deteriorate with inactivity, he em- 
ployed the soldiers on public works. Such occu- 
pations, deemed degrading, excited discontent; 
and a body of troops engaged in draining the 
swamps about Sirmium murdered him in 282. 

Probus, Marcus Valerius, a Latin grammarian, 
from Syria, in the latter half of the 1st cent. a.d. 

Procida, Giovanni da (c. 1210-98), a royal 
physician and statesman, born at Salerno. See 
work by De Renci (Nap. 1860). [Pro'chee-da.) 

Proclus (c. 412-485 a.d.), the Neoplatonist, born 
in Constantinople, studied at Alexandria and 
Athens. His vivid imagination convinced him, 
when all the influences of the mysteries were 
brought to bear upon him, of his direct inter- 
communion with the gods. The Orphic Poems, 
the writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the 
only source of true philosophy. Of an impulsive 
piety, and eager to win disciples from Christianity 
itself, he maae himself obnoxious to the Christian 
authorities in Athens, who banished him. Allowed 
to return, he acted with more prudence. In hi9 
system the predominant law of development 
is triadic. The existence of what is produced 
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In that which produces it, its emergence from 
it, and its return to it, are the three moments by 
the continued repetition of which the totality 
of things is developed from their origin. The 
final source of this development is the original 
essence, elevated above all being and knowledge, 
between which and the intelligible there inter* 
venes an intermediary member— the absolute 
unities together forming the single supernal 
number. The soul is made of three kinds of 
part-souls — divine, daemonic, and human. The 
soul enters temporarily into the material body. 
It is capable by divine illumination of mystic 
union with the Deitv. Faith alone is essential 
to the attainment or Theurgy, which, compris- 
ing supernatural inspiration, is preferable to all 
human wisdom. Cousin edited some of his works 
(1820-25; new ed. 1864); Taylor ‘the Platonist ’ 
translated a series of them (1788-89). 

Procop, Andes w (c. 1380-1434), Hussite leader, 
from a monk became one of &2ka’s followers, 
and on Zizka’s death commander of theTaborites. 
Under him the fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony, 
and Franconia were carried out, and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his colleague, 
Procop the Younger, headed the internal conflict 
of the Taborites with the more moderate Calix- 
tines ; both fell at Lipan near Bohmischbrod. 

Prooopius (c. 499-565 A.D.), Byzantine historian, 
born at Caesarea in Palestine, studied law, and 
accompanied Belisarius against the Persiaus (526) 
the Vandals in Africa (533), and the Ostrogoths 
in Italy (536). He was highly honoured by Jus- 
trnian, and seems to have been appointed prefect 
of Constantinople In 662. His principal works are 
his Historic (on the Persian, Vandal, and Gothic 
wars), De TEdificiis, and Anecdota or Eistoria 
Arcana , a sort of chronique ecandaleuse of the 
court of J ustinlan. There are editions by Haury 
(1906 el seq .), and in the Loeb Lib. with trans. by 
H. B. Dewing (1914-40). See Theodora; and 
works by Dahn (1866) and Haury (1891). 

Procter, Bryan Waller (‘Barry Corn wall’), 
born at Leeds, 21st November 1787, and educated 
at Harrow with Byron and Peel for schoolfellows, 
was articled to a Caine solicitor, in 1807 came to 
London to live, and in 1815 began to contribute 
poetry to the Literacy Gazette. In 1816 he in- 
herited from his father £500 a-year, in 1823 
married Basil Montagu’s step-daughter, Anne 
Benson Skepper (1799-1888). He had meanwhile 
published poems and produced a tragedy at 
Covent Garden, whose success was largely due 
to the acting of Macready and Kemble. He was 
called to the bar in 1831, in 1832-61 was a metro- 
politan commissioner of Lunacy, and died 4th 
October 1874. His works comprise Dramatic 
Scenes (1819), Marcian Colonna (1820), The Flood of 
Thessaly (1823), and English Songs (1832), besides 
memoirs of Kean (1835) and Charles Lamb (1866). 
The last is always worth reading ; but his poems 
are rarely more than studied if graceful exercises. 

^ arr y Cornwall’ will bo remembered as a 
man beloved by a hundred of the greatest of the 
century. See Autobiographical Fingment , ed. by 
Coventry Patmore (18775.-HIs daughter, Ade- 
L£de Ann Procter (1826-64), was born and 

rinJi?,. L ?? d< 5 n and *5 1851 turned Roman 
oatholic. By her Legends and Lyrics (1858-60 : 

Sr ? t Written 8ome of them for 
Household Words, she won poetical renown. 

Proctor, Rickard Anthony, astronomer, very 

£?£Pj ar * writer and lecturer, was bom at 

r<!w! a 'p 28( l ?* arch . 1887 » graduated from St 
Johns, Cambridge, in i860. Devoting himseU 


from 1863 to astronomy, in 1866 he was elected 

F-^-A.S. His name Is associated with the deter- 
mination of the rotation of Mars, the theory of the 
solar corona, and stellar distribution. He charted 
the 824,198 stars contained in Argelander*a great 
catalogue. His magazine Knowledge was founded 
in 1881. in which year he settled in the States: 
and he died at New York, 12th Sept. 1888. 

Pro'dicus, bom at lulls in Ceos, a Greek sophist 
of the time of Socrates, was author of the storv 
‘ The Choice of Hercules. 1 * 

Prokofiev, Sergei, bom in 1891 in St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad), composed ballets, opera (The 
Loves of the Three Oranges . 1921), and other bold 
and original works for orchestra. [ Pru-kof'vef .] 

Propertius, Sextus, the most impassioned of 
the Roman elegiac poets, was born about 48 
b.c., probably at Asisium (the modern Assisi). 
He had a portion of his patrimony confiscated 
after Philippi by the Triumvirs, to toward their 
veterans, but retained means enough to proceed 
to Rome for education and to make poetry the 
business of his life. He won the favour of 
Maecenas, to whom he dedicated a book of his 
poems, and even ingratiated himself with Augus- 
tus, whose achievements he duly celebrated. But 
the central figure of his inspiration was his mis- 
tress Cynthia. Propertius left Rome apparently 
only once, on a visit to Athens. He died probablt 
about 14 b.c. Of his poems only the first book, 
devoted to Cynthia, was published during his 
lifetime ; certainly the last of the four was given 
to the light by his friends. Recent criticism 
shows increasing admiration for his native force, 
his eye for dramatic situation, and his power over 
the reader’s sympathies. But he is often rough 
to harshness and obscure from defect of flhish. 
There are texts by Postgate, Phillimore, Rich- 
mond (1928), Butler and Barber (1933). There 
are translations by Cranstoun (1876), Phillimore 
(1906), and Butler (1913). 

Prosper of Aquitaine, the champion of Augus- 
tinian doctrine against the Semi- Pelagia ns, was a 
prominent theologian in southern Gaul in 428- 
434, and then settled in Rome. Besides letters, 
Responsiones , and pamphlets on grace and free- 
will, lie wrote a chronicle, coining down to 456, 

r .J iexa,ne ^ er poem against the Pelagians, and a 
Liber Sententiarum compiled from Augustine. 

Protag'oras (c. 480-410 b.c.), the earliest of the 
Greek sophists, born at Abdera, taught in Athens, 
Sicily, &c. a system of practical wisdom fitted to 
tram men for citizens’ duties, and based on the 
doctrine that ‘ man is the measure of all things.* 
All his works are lost. He perished at sea. 

Proto'genes, a painter of ancieut Greece, was 
^ aunus ifi Caria, and practised his art at 
Rhodes, where he worked steadily on through the 
dm of the siege of 805-304 b.o. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, socialist, born at 
Besangon, July 15 , 1809, contrived as a compositor 
to complete and extend his education. He be- 
came partner (1837) in the development of a new 
^Wnjphical process, contributed to an edition 
of the Bible notes on the Hebrew language, and 
m 1888jmblished an Essai de Grammaire ($n&rale. 

“^uently contributed to an EncydopMie 



j, • - * ‘ » j o ui vmiortft ’in 

the form of rent* In 1842 he was tried forjrts 
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ami published several newspaper, advocating the 
most advanced theories. He attempted also to 

. a which should pave the way for 

a socialist transformation by giving gratuitous 
credit, but failed utterly. The violence of hi* 
utterances at last resulted in a sentence of three 
years imprisonment, and in March 18-19 he fled to 
Geneva but returned to Paris in June and gave 
himself up. While in prison he married a young 

jJwl5f W °T n, /f nd P ublished Confessions d'un 

as^r^lr 7 (1 £ 49) /- ^ cUs (U la Evolution 

Credit (1850), and Ixi Revolution 
Sociale dhnontrle par le Coup d’etat (1852) In 

rn»?^! 852 J l V Va f» liberated » but in 185 § was again 

,ree A years ‘ imprisonment, and 
Be l*iuni. Amnestied in 1800 , he died 
near Pans, January 19, 1865. His paradox re- 
presenting anarchy as the culmination of social 
progress was an exaggerated assertion of the 
principle that the fully-developed man should 
be a law to himself— that the moral progress of 
man should make government unnecessary. His 
complete works fill 87 vols. (1867 et sen.)- his 
c^pondanca 14 vols. (1874). See Lives by 
Sainte-Beuve (1872) and Desjardins (1896). 

*? AR . CEL , (1871-1922), French author, 

Win.!*, Par / 8 ’ 18 cl f e , fly k,,own for bis psycho! 
n&oi 10 !? ’ 8e li ies ^ * a R ec h erc he du Temps Perdu 
(1913-27 ; Eng. trails. 1922 et seq.). [Proost.] 

Prout, Ebenezer (1835-1909), composer and 
writer on music, was born at Oundle, aud in 1894 
became professor of Music at Dublin. 

Prout, Father. See Mahony. 

Prout Samuel (1783-1852), water-colourist, 

born at Plymouth, in 1815 was elected to the 
Water Colour Society, and in 1818 went to 
ltouen. Architecture thenceforward was the 
feature of his works. Front's numerous ele- 
mentary drawing-books influenced many. See 
Memoir by Ruskin in Art - ournal (1852), and his 
Notts on the Drawings by Prout and Hunt (1879-80). 

Prout, William, F.R.S. (1785-1850), from 1812 
a London physician and chemist, was born at 
Horton near Chipping-Sod bury. His 4 Hypothe- 
sis ' (1815) is a modification of the Atomic Theory. 

Prudentius, Marcus Aurelius Clemens, a 
Latin Christian poet, was born in the north of 
Spain in 348 a.d. He practised as a pleader, 
acted as civil and criminal judge, and afterward 
received a high office at the imperial court. A 
Christian all his life, he devoted himself in 
his later years to the composition of religious 
poetry. The year of his death is uncertain. Of 
his poems the chief are Cathemerinon Liber t a 
series of twelve hortatory hymns (Eng. trans. 
1845); Peristcphanon, fourteen lyrical poems in 
honour of martyrs ; Apotheosis , a defence of the 
Trinity; Hamartigeneia, on the Origin of Evil; 
Psychomachia , on the Christian Graces; Contra 
Symmachum, against the heathengods ; Diptychon, 
on scriptural incidents. He is the best of the 
early Christian verse-makers. See F. St John 
Thackeray’s Translations from Prudentius (1890). 

Prud'hon, Pierre (1758-1823), a French mytho- 
logical painter, unhappily associated with his 
pupil, Constance Mater (1775-1821). See works 
by C16ment (3d ed. 1880) and Gauthlez (1886). 

Pryme, Abraham de la (1672-1704), a York- 
shire clergyman, antiquary, and diarist. 

Prynne, William, born in 1600 at 8wanswick 
near Bath, graduated from Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1621. He was called to the bar, but was early 
drawn into controversy, and during 1627-80 pub- 
lished The Unloveliness of Love-lockes, Heulthes 
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SicWe (against drinking of healths), and tlnvt 
Other Puritan and anti-Ariuinian diatribes Ir 
1633 appeared his Hist eio- Mast ir ; the Planers 
Scourge, for which, on account of a supposed 
reflection on the virtue of Henrietta .Maria he 
was in 1634 sentenced to have his book burnt 
u O r an ? ,,,a, V J*y a fine of -€5000, be expelled 

t ! ni ° r an ? Lincoln’s Inn, lose both ears in 
the pillory, and suffer perpetual imprisonment. 
Ihieo years later, for assailing Land and the 

of e !?52n y 1,1 tW0 ,,10 r e p a,n l ) klets, a fresh fine 
o .taOOO was imposed; lie was again pilloried 

JV ,d , "’ as brandecI 011 both cheeks with S. L. 

( seditious libeller ; * lather ‘ stigmata Landis ’ by 
Irynnes own interpieution). He remained a 

prisoner till in H>40 he was released by a warrant of 
the House of Commons. He acted as Laud’s bitter 
prosecutor (1644) ; and in 1647 became recorder 
of Bath, in 1048 member for Newport in Cornwall 
But opposing the Independents and Charles I ’s 
execution, he was one of those of whom the House 
uas purged, and was even imprisoned 1650-52 
On Cromwells death he returned to parliament as 
a royalist ; and after the Restoration Charles II. 

kept him quiet’ by making him keeper of the 
Tower records. He died 24th Oct. 1609. Prynne 

was a great compiler of constitutional history, Iris 

best works the Calendar of Parliamentary i Writs 
and his Records. See Documents relating to Prynne 
ed. Gardiner (1877) ; Life by Kirby (1931). 

Pizhevalsky, Nicholas (1839-88), Russian 
traveller, from 1867 to his death at Karakol 
(l rzlievalsk) made important journeys in Mon- 
golia, Turkestan, and Tibet, and discovered a 
species of wild horse. 

Psalmana'zar, Georc.e, ‘the Formosan,’ was 
born probably in Languedoc between 1679and 1685 
Educated by monks and Jesuits, he at sixteen 
turned vagabond, and wandered through France 
Germany, and the Low Countries, by turns an 
‘Irish pilgrim,’ a ‘Japanese convert,’ a waiter, s 
‘heathen Formosan,’ and a soldier. At Sluys in 
1703 he found an accomplice in one limes, chap 
lain to a Scottish regiment, who baptised In n 
‘George Lauder,’ and brought him to London. 
For Bishop Compton he translated the Church 
Catechism iuto the ‘ Formosan ’ language ; and to 
him he dedicated his Historical and Geographical 
Description of Foi~mosa (1704), which found many 
believers in spite of its patent absurdities. But 
people gradually lost faith in him, or by Law’s 
Serious Call (1729) lie was converted to a sense of 
the error of his ways. Anyhow, we find him the 
alleged importer of a white ‘ Formosan ’ enamel, 
a tutor, a regimental clerk (1715-17), a fan- 
painter, and, lastly, for years a diligent hack- 
writer. The Univei'sal History was largely of his 
compiling; and his, too, a popular Essay on 
Miracles. But in all his strange life there is 
nothing stranger than the esteem expressed for 
him by Samuel Johnson as ‘ the best man he ever 
knew. He died 3d May 1763. See his autobio- 
graphical Memoirs (1764) and Fairer s Literary 
Forgeries (1907). 

Psellus, Michael (c. 1020-1105), a Constanti- 
nople teacher of philosophy, wrote Synopsis in 
Aristotelis logicam , &c. 

Ptolemy, name of the Macedonian kings who 
ruled Egypt for three hundred years. Ptolemy 
6oter, a son of Lagos, was one of the greatest 
of the generals of Alexander the Great, upon 
whose death he obtained Egypt (323 b.o.)i 
Nominally subject to Macedon, Ptolemy occu- 
pied the first half of his reign in warding off 
outside attacks and consolidating his govern- 
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ineut. In 300 lie was defeated by Demetrius 
in a sea-fight off Salamls in Cyprus. Notwith- 
standing this, he assumed the title of king of 
Egypt, and defended his dominions against Auti- 
gonus and Demetrius. In 305 he defended the 
Rhodians against Demetrius, and received from 
them his title Soter (Saviour). Alexandria, his 
capital, became the centre of commerce and Greek 
culture. He abdicated in 286, and died in 283. 
—He was succeeded by his son, Ptolemy (ii.) 
Philadelphia (d. 247), under whom the power of 
Egypt attained its greatest, height. He was suc- 
cessful in his external wars, founded the Museum 
an r "ikrary of Alexandria, purchased the most 
valuable manuscripts, engaged the most celebrated 
professors, and had made for him the Septuagint 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Egyptian history of Manetho. — His son and 
successor, Ptolemy (iii.) Eoergetes, pushed the 
southern limits of the empire to Axum.— His son, 
Ptolemy (iv.) Philopator (221-204), began his 
reign by murdering his mother, Berenice. He 

himself to luxury, and the decadence 
a * • Egyptian empire set in. He warred with 
Antiochus, persecuted the Jews, and encouraged 
learning. He was succeeded by his infant son, 
Ptolemy (v.) Epiphanes (204-180). The kings of 
Myna and Macedonia wrested from Egypt her 
provinces, and the king’s ministers called in the 
aid of Rome, whose influence in Egypt after 

H 1 Y as 8U P reme * The worthless successors 
9 / EpjP ban es were Ptolemy (vi.) Philometor 
(180-146); Ptolemy (vii.) Eopator ; Ptolemy 
(viii.) Eoergetes II. (146-116); Ptolemy (ix.) 
Neos Philopator ; Ptolemy (x.) Soter II. 
and Cleopatra till 106 ; Ptolemy (xi.) Alex- 
ander, (87) ; Cleopatra Berenice ; Ptolemy 
(xii.) Alexander II. (80); Ptolemy (xiii.) Neos 
Dionysos Aoletes; and finally the celebrated 
Cleopatra (q.v.), after which Egypt became a 
Roman province. See Mahaffy’s Empire of the 
Ptolemies (1806) and Bevan’s Egypt under the 
Ptolemies (1921). 

Ptolemy, or Claodios Ptolem/eus, astronomer 
and geographer, was a native of Egypt, and 
flourished in Alexandria in 139-161 a.d. His 
•great compendium of astronomy’ seems to have 
been denominated by the Greeks megiste, ‘the 
greatest,’ whence was derived the Arab name 
Almagest , by which it is generally known. With 
his Tetixibiblos Syntaxis is combined another work 
called Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing 
a hundred aphorisms— both treat of astrological 
subjects, so have been held by some to be of 
doubtful genuineness. Then there are a treatise 
on the fixed stars or a species of almanac, the 
Geographia , and other works dealing with map- 
making, the musical scale, and chronology. 
Ptolemy, as astronomer and geographer, held 
supreme sway over the minds of scientific men 
down to the 16th-17th century ; but he seems 
to have been not so much an independent investi- 
gator as a corrector and improver of the work 
of his predecessors. In astronomy he depended 
almost entirely on Hipparchus. But, as his works 
form the only remaining authority on ancient 
astrouomy, the system they expound is called the 
Ptolemaic System, which, the system of Plato and 
Aristotle, was an attempt to reduce to scientific 
form the common notions of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. The Ptolemaic astronomy, 
handed on by Byzantines and Arabs, assumed 
that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. 
Beyond and in the ether surrounding the earth’s 
atmosphere were eight concentric spherical shells, 


to seven of which one heavenly body was attached 
the fixed stars occupying the eighth. The appa- 
rent irregularity of their motions was explained 
by a complicated theory of epicycles. As a geog- 
rapher Ptolemy is the corrector of a predecessor, 
Marinus of Tyre. His geography (ed. by MUller, 
Par. 1888) contains a catalogue of places, with 
latitude and longitude* general descriptions; 
details regarding his mode of noting the position 
of places— by latitude and longitude, with the 
calculation of the size of the earth. He con- 
structed a map of the world and other maps. See 
German work by Bell (1894). [Tol'i-mt] 

Publius Syrus. See Syrus. 

Puccini, Giacomo (1868-1924), born at Lucca, 
of a musical family, studied at Milan with 
Ponchielli, and won fame by the operas La 
Bohime , La Tosca, Madame Butterfly , The Girl of 
the Golden West , Gianni Schicchi , &c. 

Pucoinotti, Francesco (1794-1872), Italian 
physician, was professor at Rome and Pisa, and 
wrote a history of medicine. [Poot-shee-notftee.) 

PUckler-Muskau, Hermann Ludwig, FOrsi 
von (1785-1871), German traveller, author, and 
horticulturist. See Life by Assing (1878). 

Puffendorf, or Pufendorf, Samuel, Freiherr 
von (1032-94), writer on Jurisprudence, born near 
Chemnitz, studied at Leipzig and at Jena. Whilst 
he was tutor to the sons of the Swedish am- 
bassador at Copenhagen war broke out (1658) be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, and he was thrown 
into prison. There he thought out his Elementa 
Jurispnidentice Universalis , dedicated to tlia 
Elector Palatine, who made him professor ol 
the Law of Nations at Heidelberg (1661). He 
next, as ‘ Severinus de Monzambano,* exposed the 
absurdities of the constitution of the Germanic 
empire in De Statu Reipublicce Germanicas (1667). 
In 1670 he became professor at Lund, and wrote 
his great De Jure Naturce et Gentium (1672), based 
upon Grotius (q.v.). with features from Hobbes. 
Appointed Swedish historiographer, he published 
a history of Sweden from the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus to the death of Queen Christina. The 
Elector of Brandenburg invited him to Berlin to 
write the history of the Great Elector, and there 
he went in 1688. See German works by Franklin 
(1872) and J astro w (1882). [u as oo.] 

Puget, Pierre (1622-94), French sculptor and 
painter. See Life by Ginoux (1894). [Pee-zhaj/.] 

Pugin, Augustus Welby, architect, was bom 
in London, 1st March 1812, the son of a French 
architect, Auguste Pugin (1762-1832), in whose 
olflce, after schooling at Christ’s Hospital, he 
was trained, chiefly by making drawings for his 
father s books on Gothic buildings. Whilst work- 
ing with Sir C. Barry he designed and modelled 
a large part of the decorations and sculpture for 
the new Houses of Parliament (1836-37). He 
became about 1833 a convert to Catholicism ; and 
most of his plans were made for churches and 
other edifices of that communion. He died insane 
at Ramseate, 14th Sept. 1852. He wrote Contrasts 
between the Architecture of the 15th and 19th Cen- 
turies (1886), Chancel Screens (1851L and True 
Principles of Christian Architecture (1841). See 
MTey s Recollections of Pugin and his Father (1861k 
—His son, Edward Welby Pugin (1884-76), de- 
"’gned many Catholic churches, Ac. [iWjin.] 

Pulaski, Casimir (1748-791 Polish oount, fought 
against Rus8ia,and was outlawed at the partition 
of Poland (1772). In 1777 he went to America, 
and for his conduct at the Brandywine was 
given a brigade of cavalry. In 1778 he organised 
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‘Pulaski’s legion,’ in May 1710 entered Charles- 
ton, and held it until it was relieved. He was 
mortally wounded at the siege of Savannah. 

Puloi, Luigi (1432-84), Florentine poet wrote 
II Morgante Maggiore (‘ Morgan te the Giant ’ 14SH 
a burlesque epic with Roland for hero one of 
Uie most valuable specimens of the earlv Tuscan 
dialect. He also produced a comic novel ‘and 
several humorous sonnets.— His brother. Ber- 
nardo (1438-88), wrote an elegy on the death of 
Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ Medici and the 
first translation of Virgil’s Eclogues. [ Poil'chee!) 

Pullen, Robert, theologian, is heard of at 
Exeter, Oxford, Paris, and Rome, where he died 

?io 4 Ut ,« 1147 ’ a , nd was Archdeacon of Rochester 
1134-43, a cardinal, and chancellor of the church. 

Pullman, George Mortimer (1S31-07), born 
in New \ork state, in 1859 made his first 
sleeping-cars and in 1863 the first on the present 
lines. Ihe Pullman Palace-car Company was 
formed in 1867. In 1880 he founded ‘Pullman 
City, since absorbed by Chicago. 

Pulszky, Francis Aurelius, Hungarian poli- 
tician and author born at Eperies, 17th Sept. 
1814, studied law, travelled, and published (1837) 
a successful book on England. In 1848 he be- 
came Esterhazy’s factotum, but, having joined 
the revolution, fled to London, where he wrote 
for the papers. When Kossuth came to England 
rulszky became liis companion, and went with 
nun to America. His wife, Theresa (1815-66), 
wrote Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady (1850) and 
I ales and Traditions of Hungary (185i). Pulszky 
was condemned to death in 1852, but after living 
in Italy 1852-60, and being imprisoned in Naples 
as a Garibaldian, was pardoned in 1867. lie sat 
in parliament, was director of museums, and died 
9th September 1897. See his Autobiography 
(1879-82 ; Ger. trails. 1883), and F. W. Newman’s 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). [Pool-sfci.] 

Pulteney, William, Earl of Bath (1684-1764), 
the son of a London knight, was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
became Whig member for Heydon in 1705, and 
was an eloquent speaker. Disgusted with Wal- 
pole’s indifference to his claims, in 1728 he 
headed a group of malcontent ‘Patriots,’ and 
was henceforth Walpole’s bitterest opponent. 
He was Bolingbroke\s chief assistant in the 
Craftsman, which involved him in many political 
controversies, and called forth some of his finest 
pamphlets. On Walpole’s resignation in 1741 
Pulteney was sworn of the Privy-council, and 
in 1742 created Earl of Bath. Horace Walpole 
places him amongst his Royal and Noble Authors; 
nis prose was effective and his verse graceful. 

Punshon, William Morley, LL.D. (1824-81), 
pulpit orator, born at Doncaster, from 1845 was 
a Wesleyan minister in London, Bristol, Canada, 
&c., and missionary-secretary from 1875. See the 
Life by Macdonald (1887). 

Purbach, or Peuerbach, Georg von (1423-61), 
the first great modern astronomer, Regiomon- 
tanus’s master, was a professor at Vienna. See 
German monograph by Schubert (1828). 

Purcell, Henry, greatest of English composers, 
was born at Westminster in 1658, and in 1664 
became a chorister in the Chapel Royal. His 
compositions at an early age gave evidence of 
talent ; and in 1080 he was appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey, in 1682 of the Chapel Royal. 
He wrote many anthems and other churoh music, 
which have kept their place to this day; his 
dvamatio and chamber compjaitions are finer 


still. Among the former are his opera Dido and 

W ^ at seventeen, his music to the 
lempest, his songs in Dryden’s King Arthur his 

TYTW *?°"_ aid s a, ‘ d Dryden's Indian Queen 
to D Urfey s Don Quixote, &c. A great many of 

his cantatas, odes, glees, catches, and rounds^re 

j et familiar. In 1683 he composed twelve sonatas 

foi two violins and a bass. In originality and 

' >©our, m richness of harmony and variety of ex- 

pression, he far surpassed his predecessors and 

contemporaries. His church music was edited 

f™'" ?" K1,ial MSS. by Vincent Novello in 
1S2J 32, with an essay on his life and works ; and 
a complete edition of his works was undertaken 
Jin 1 ] 1 - 6 U Society, instituted in 1876. Pur* 

?irri\ 1C t 2 tJ S d N °'-’ 1095, See Lives b y Cummings 
( 1881 ), J. F. Runciman (1909), Arundell (1928). 

Purchas, John (1823-72), a Brighton clergy- 
man born at Cambridge, was prosecuted for 
ritualism in 1869-70. He edited the Directorinm 
Anyhcanum (1858). 

Purchas, Samuel (1577-1626), born at Tliaxted, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, and be- 
came vicar of Eastwood in 1604, and in 1614 rector 
of St Martin’s, Ludgate. His great works were 
Purchas his Pilgrimage , or Relations of the World 
in all .<4(76$ (1613 ; 4th ed. enlarged, 1626), and 
Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes 
(based on the papers of Hakluyt, q.v. ; 1625). 
Another w’ork is Purchas his Pilgrim: Microcos- 
mus, or the History of Man (1619). [Pur'kas.) 

Pusey, Edward Bouvf.rie, was born at Pusey 
m Berkshire, 22d August 1S00. His father, the 
youngest son of the first Viscount Folkestone, 
had assumed the name Pusey when in 1789 the 
old Pusey estates were bequeathed to him. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1823 was elected a fellow' of Oriel, and in 1825- 
27 in Germany made himself acquainted with 
German theological teaching. In 1828 lie was 
appointed regins professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
a position which lie retained until his death. 
His first work was an essay on the causes ol 
Rationalism in recent German theology, which 
was criticised as itself rationalistic ; really he 
sought to derive Rationalism from the want of 
life in the Lutheian body. The aim of his life 
was to prevent the spread of Rationalism in 
England. Hence, when in 1833 Newman began 
the issue of the Tiacts for the Times, Pusey very 
soon joined him ; and they, with Keble, were the 
leaders of the movement. Tiny endeavoured to 
make the church live again before the eyes and 
minds of men as it had lived in times past. With 
this aim Pusey wrote his contributions to the 
Tracts, especially those on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; and commenced in 1836 the Oxford 
Librai'y of the Fathers, to which his own chief 
contributions were Augustine’s Confessions and 
several works of Tertullian. But Newman's cele- 
brated Tract 90 was condemned in 1841, and in 


1843 Pusey was suspended for three years from 
preaching in Oxford for a university sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist ; at the first opportunity he 
reiterated his teaching, and was left unmolested. 
But before his suspension was over Newman, 
with several of his leading disciples, had joined 
the Roman communion. With Keble, Pusey at 
once set himself to reassure those who were 
reeling under the blow ; it was Pusey’s moral 
weight mainly that prevented a catastrophe 
greater than any the English Church has ever 
experienced. But the new power which a civil 
court had acquired in doctrinal matters (shown 
in the Gorham case), the constant attacks of 
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bishops and others upon the Oxford movement, 
the practical inhibition of Pusey from all minis* 
teriai work in the diocese of Oxford by Bishop 
Wiioerforce — these and other causes brought 
about the departure to the Roman Church of 
another band of distinguished men, including 
Archdeacon (Cardinal) Manning and Archdeacon 
Wilberforce. Still Pusey loyally laboured on. 
His numerous writings during this period in- 
cluded a letter on the practice of confession 
(1850), a general defence of his own position in A 
Letter to the Bishop of London (1851), The Doctrine 
of the Reed Presence (1855-57), and the Eirenicon 
(1865-70) — its object to clear the way for re- 
union between the Church of England and that 
of Rome. The reform of Oxford University, 
which destroyed the intimate bond between the 
university and the church, greatly occupied 
Pusey s mind. His evidence before the commis- 
sion his remarkable pamphlet on Collegiate and 
Proj^ssonof Teaching , and nis assiduous work on 
the Hebdomadal Council are proofs of the interest 
he took m the university* 

By I860 the tide had turned. The teaching 
for which the Tractarians had laboured was be- 
ginning to be recognised. But the fruits of the 
intolerance and persecution of which Oxford 
had been the scene were also ripening into relief, 
pus indifference and Rationalism. Against such 
teaching Pusey contended for the rest of his life. 
Therefore it was that he prosecuted Professor 
Jowett for his commentary on St Paul’s Epistles, 
and that lie took so prominent a part in the later 
controversy about the Athanasian Creed. His 
chief works in this connection are Lectures on 
Daniel (1863), defending the early date of the 
book, and What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Puiushment? From his predecessor in the 
Hebrew chair Pusey inherited the task of com- 
pleting A Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
xn the Bodleian Library (1835), for six years a 
tod some duty. The Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets ( 1860-77) was his contribution to a 
projected commentary on the whole Bible. In 
private hfe Pusey was a man of warm affection 
widely known for his gentleness, sincerity, ami 
huimhty, and was constantly sought as a spiritual 
guide by persons of every station. His charity 
was bounded only by his income ; and he spent 

t u,n ? m bdping to provide churches in 
East London, in building St Saviour’s, Leeds, 

® lst ?rhoods. He married in 1828 
Maria Catherine Barker, who died of consumption 

in 1839 ; his only son, Philip Edward 0830-80), 
also predeceased him. He himself died at Ascot 
Priory Berks, 16th Sept. 1882, and was buried in 
Oxford Cathedral. See Life by Canon Liddon, 
left unfinished at his death in 1890, and completed 
by the Revs. J. O. Johnston aud R. J. Wilson (4 

VO tS: l 893 ' 97 * with vo1 * v 'i Spiritual Lettei's, 1898). 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeyevich, Russian 
poet, born at Moscow, 26th May 1799. In 1817 
he entered the service of the government, but for 
his Liberalism was in 1820 relegated to Southern 
Russia and in 1824 dismissed and confined to 
his estate near Pskov. His romantic poem, 
Rvtlan and Liudmila (1820), was followed by 
the Prisoner qf the Caucasus (1822), Fountain of 

(1826), Tzigani (1827), and Eugem 
Onegin (1828) a clever novel in verse somewhat 

? n TLf fc]l0 8tyl ? of i B y ron ’ 8 Beppo. Poltava (1829) 
has Mazeppa for its hero. Boris Godunov is his 

finest tragedy. He wrote also many graceful 
lyrical poems, a Hlstoi'y of the Revolt of Pugachev , 
several tales, and essays, and was appointed Rus- 
sian historiographer. He was mortally wounded 
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d “ cI , and d,ed 29th Jan. (10th Feb.) 1887. 
His Onegin was translated in verse bv 

Spalding ( 1881 ), and by O. Eltoh (1938); andtbm 

fraoiw? 4 * 30 ?? ? f h , Is Dau #hter of the Commaridant 
9;® 9 }i Pr08 * r< * le * 0894), and Poems, with intro* 
duction and notes by Panin (N.Y. 1889). See Lives 

by Mirskv (1026V Simmrma [ P008h'!tC$ 1 |»] 


Putnam, Israel (1718-90), American general 
at Ban vers. Mass., became a farmer, bu£ 
in 1755 helped as a captain to repel a French 
invasion of New York, aud was present at the 
battle of Lake George. In 1768 lie was captured 
by the savages, tortured, and about to be burnt 
when a French officer rescued him. In 1759 he 
received a regiment, in 1762 went on the West 
Lidia campaign, and in 1764 helped to relieve 
Detroit, then besieged by Pontiac (q.v.). In 1776 
after Concord, he was given command of the forces 
of Connecticut, was at Bunker Hill, and held the 
command at New York and in August 1770 at 
Brooklyn Heights, where he was defeated by 

1777 he waii a PP2»'ited to the defence 
of the Highlands of the Hudson. See Life by 

J'?™ 0 * < 187 9— His cousin, Rufus Putnam (1788- 
1824), served against the French in 1757-60, and 
then settled as a fanner and millwright. In the 
war he rendered good service as an engineer, 
commanded a regiment, and in 1788 became 

nn In * 1788 he funded Marietta, 
Ohio , in 1789 he wa A appointed a judge of the 

supreme court of the North-west Territory ; and 

in 1793-1803 was surveyor-general of the United 

States.— Israels grand-nephew, George Palmer 

Putnam (1814-72), in 1840 became partner in a 

New York book-firm and In 1848 started business 

a,0 “®* In 1852 be founded Putnam's Magazine: 
in 1860 established the firm of G. P. Putnam 

Sons (now G. P. Putnam's Sons). See Life (19121 
by his son, Geo roe Haven Putnam (1844-19801 
who also wrote Memories of a Publisher (1913), kt 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre (1824-98) a 
decorative, symbolic painter, born at Lyona 

See works by Vachon (1895), Michel ( 1918 ). y * 

Pyat, F£lix (1810-89), French journalist and 
communist, in 1881 was admitted to the bar 
c . h,efl J y r <>t* articles, feuilletons, and pW 
He signed Ledm-Rollin’s appeal to the iiibssm 

3 1849, 5 scapeti 10 Switzerland. BniasSS 
and London, and was a member of the ^European 
revolutionary committee.' Returning to TEK 
on amnesty in 1870, he was a leader of the com- 
munard 8 , and again escaped to London. He was 

5? 0 dea % in absence, in 1873, but 
pardoned in 1880. [Pee-ah’.) 

Pyoroft, James (1813-95), writer on ertoket, 

* c » ar \i. 1 ? x ;9 ler gy , 5 an » was bom at Geyere 
House, Wiltshire and died at Brighton. See his 
Oxford Memories (2 vols. 1886). 

Pye, Henry James (1745-1818), poet-laureate 
bom in London, studied at Magdalen Colleae.' 
and in 1772 was made a RC.L? IS 
a 1 commission in the Berkshire militia, in 

1784 b S c 5 ,l ^?r m ® mber for that county, in Woo 
succeeded Warton os laureate, and in 1792 was 

apiminted a London police magistrate. He died 

5L Fl m i r near Harrow. The works of « poetical 
Pye, who, as Byron remarked, was ‘eminently 
respectable in everything but his poetry,' number 

y twent ' y> a J ld include Alfred; an fcpic (1801\ 
with numerous birthday and New-yearodeL ** 

® n 8 rav ®r after Turner, 
n.u b fc B ' nilIn gbam, and died in London.' 

,7 ®5J r » Rfc Brymore nearBridi- 

water in 1584. He entered Broadgates Hall (pow 
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Pembroke College), Oxford, in 1591*, as a ^entle 
man-commoner, but left in 1602 without taki ill L 

degree, and then became a student of the Middip 
Temple. In 1614 he was returned to parliament for 
Caine He married the same year but h l6?S 
was left a widower with five children H s seat 
of Caine he exchanged in 1625 for Tavistock ‘ He 
atUched himself to the Country party! and made 
war against monopolies, papistfy, the Spanish 
match, and absolutism with a vigour that brought 
him three months durance. In 1626 he took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of Buckiii"- 
ham. In the parliament of 162S he stood second 

SonnfR^i/? 1 ? i Eli0t in ? l }PPorting the Peti- 
tion of Right, but he opposed him on tonnage and 

poundage. In the Short Parliament (1640) he 

brake the ice by a two hours* discourse, in 
which he summed up shortly and sharply all that 
most reflected upon the prudence and justice of 
the government, that they might see how much 
work they had to do to satisfy their country.* 
Ana in the Long Parliament, having meanwhile 
joined hands with the Scots, and ridden with 
Hampden throiigh England, urging the voters 
to their duty, Pym on 11th November named 
Strafford, twelve years earlier liis friend and ally 
as the principal author and promoter of all those 
counsels which had exposed the kingdom to so 
much ruin. In the impeachment of Strafford 
winch followed, resulting in his execution, Pym 
took the leading part. In the proceedings against 
P/aud, Pym was also conspicuous, as in the carrying 
of the Grand Remonstrance and in every other 
crisis up to the time when war became inevitable ; 
he was the one of the ‘Five Members’ whom 
Charles singled cut by name. On the breaking 
out of hostilities he remained in London, anti 
there in the executive rendered services to the 
cause not less essential than those of a general in 
the field. He died 8th December 1643, having 
oply the month before been appointed Lieutenant 
of the Ordnance. ‘The most popular man,* says 
Clarendon, ‘and the most able to do hurt that 
hath lived in any time.’ He was neither revolu- 
tionist nor precisian ; his intellect was ‘ intensely 
conservative,’ in Gardiner’s phrase; he was a 
champion of what he believed to be the ancient 
constitution. See Forster’s Eminent British States- 
men (1837), Goldwin Smith’s Three English States- 
men (1 5*67), C. E. Wade’s John Pym (1012), and works 
cited at Charles I., Eliot, and Strafford. 

Pyne, Louisa (1828-1904), operatic soprano, 
visited America 1854-57, and left the stage on 
marrying in 1868 the baritone, Frank Bodda. 

Pyrrho (c. 376-270 b.c.), a sceptic philosopher, 
born at Elis, whose opinions we know not from 
his own writings but from his pupil Timon. 
He taught that we can know nothing of the 
nature of things, but that the best attitude of 
mind is suspense of judgment, which brings 
with it calmness of mind. Pyrrhonism is often 
regarded as the ne phis ultra of (philosophical) 
scepticism : consistent Pyrrhonists were said 
even to doubt that they doubted. 

Pyrrhus, born about 313 B.c., became king of 
Epirus when Cassander lost it (307), was driven 
out again, but restored by help of Ptolemy Soter, 
and extended his dominions by the addition of 
western Macedonia. In 281 the Tarentines, a 
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? f^P hants > heretofore unknown tothe*Ronnn/ 

Asnilum? « S 1 IC 5 T VlCt0ry ’' he said (now o“- 

and 1 must return to Epirus alone 

Manyo h f^ r s 0 y t er r ialeX ?- ession ‘“Pyrrhic victory.- 
the Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus 

near Pnr/ C '^ ei l n , orth ' vard ' ca “> e dangerously 
near Rome but found it too well Dreoared 

I ^ Tare.itum, wLerHe 

AsculmnV I P a "i " e !' e agai, ‘ defl ated (at 
' ' Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily 

H 1 ®* lie . 1,ad again to withdraw to Tarentuih 

over hito's’ie'r ? gre<Hl . ,0 ’ and Pyrrhus passed 

acainst th^r'l? . 10 - asslst - the Sicili an Greeks 

nloi^in 8 "i ,la,,s *" 2T8 - His first ex- 

ploitb m that island were brilliant* but his 

repulse at Lilybajum broke the spell ; he be. 

came involved in misunderstandings with the 

Greeks, and in 275 quitted the island to renew 

his war with Rome. While he was crossing over 

the Carthaginians attacked him and destroyed 

seventy of his ships. In 274 lie was utterly 

defeated by the Roman consul Curius Dentatns 

near Beneventum. He was now forced to abandon 

Italy and return to Epirus, where lie engaged in 

war with Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 

His success was complete ; but in less than a 

year he was at war with the Spartans, by whom 

he was repulsed in all his attempts on their city. 

Ho then marched against Argos, where he was 

kiHed by a woman hurling a tile at him from a 

roof in 272. See German Life by Schubert (1S94). 

Pythagoras (c. 582-500 b.c.), the founder of the 
I ythagoreans, born in Samos, became acquainted 
with the teachings of the early Ionic philosophers, 
and, through his travels, with those of the Egyp- 
t ,an priests and other foreigners. About 530 he 
settled at Crotona in Magna Gra?cia, where lie 
founded a moral and religious school. Pythago- 
lean ism was first a life and not a philosophy, 
a life of moral abstinence and purification, reac- 
tionary against the popular and poetic religions, 
but yet sympathetic towards the old (Doric) 
aristocratic forms and institutions. All that can 
bo certainly attributed to Pythagoras is the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, the institution 
of certain religions and ethical regulations, the 
beginning of those investigations into the rela- 
tions of numbers which made the school famous, 
and astronomical attainment ; beyond their con- 
temporaries. How much of the mysticism called 
Neo-Pythagorean (and akin to Neo-Platonism) was 
directly derived from him is hard to say. The 
Pythagoreans as an aristocratic party became un- 
popular after the defeat of the Sybarites by the 
Crotoniates in 510, ami at first were instrumental 
in putting down the democratic party in Lower 
Italy; but the tables were afterwards turned, and 
they had to flee from persecution. See a German 
monograph by Rot-hen biicher (1867) and a French 
one by Chaignet (2d ed. 1S75). 

Pytheas, of Massilia, a Greek mariner, about 
330 b.c. sailed to Thule (? Iceland), past Spain, 
Gaul, and the east coast of Britain. 

Pyttilas. See Damon. 
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Q See Couch (Quixier); Queensberry 

Quain, Jones (1795-1865), born at 
Mallow, studied medicine at Dublin 
• and Paris, and in 1831-35 was profes- 
sor of Anatomy in London University. 
He wrote the well-known text-book, Quain’s 

Elements of Anatomy (1828, 10th ed. 1890-96). 

His brother, Richard, F.R.S. (1800-87), born 
at Fermoy, was professor of Clinical Surgery in 
University College, London (1848-66), surgeon- 
extraordinary to the Queen, and president of the 
College of Surgeons (1868). He left £75,000 to 
University College for ‘ education in modern lan- 
guages (especially English) and natural science.’ 
— A half-brother, Sir John Richard Quain 
(1817-76), born at Mallow, became judge of the 
Queens Bench in 1871, and justice of the High 
Court of Judicature in 1875. Along with H. Hol- 
royd he published New System of Common Law 
Procedure (1852).-A cousin, Sir Richard Quain 
(1816-98), born at Mallow, was the Lumleian 
lecturer at the College of Physicians in 1872, and 
Harveian Orator in 1885, and was made physician- 
extraordinary to the Queen, LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1889, president of the General Medical Council 
in 1891, and a baronet in 1891. He edited the 
Dictionary of Medicine (1882 ; 2d ed. 1894). 

Quarles, Francis, was born at the manor-house 
of Stewards near Romford, 8th May 1592. He 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was successively cup-bearer 
to the Princess Elizabeth (1613), secretary to 
Archbishop Ussher (c. 1629), and Chronologer to 
the City of London (1639). He married in 1618 a 
wife who bore him eighteen children and prefixed 
a touching memoir to his Solomon’s Recantation 
(1645). Quarles was a royalist and churchman 
who suffered in the cause ; he died 8th September 
1644. He wrote abundantly in prose and verse. 
His Emblems , in spite of many imperfections, 
shows wealth of fancy, excellent sense, felicity 
of expression, and occasionally a flash of poetic 
nre. His poetical works include A Feast of 
Woinnes .(1620), lob Militant (1624), Argalus and 
Parthenm (1629), Divine Poems (1630), The Historic 
o/ Samson (1631), Divine Fancies (1632), the Em- 
Wmes (1635), and The Shepheards Oracles (1646). 
The prose includes Enchyridion (1640), TheProfest 
Royalist (1645), and The Virgin Widow, a worth- 
less comedy (1649) The best edition is Grosart’s 
( Chertsey worthies Library,’ 1880-81). 

no9 ua ^ ref ?.^ e3, Jean Louis Armand de (1810- 
92), naturalist, born at Berthez6me(Gard), in 1850 
) vas elected professor in the Lycie Napolion and in 
1855 at the Natural History Museum. His chief 

JgJ* 8 ?r re .£ ot r e ? l ’ r5 d ' un Naturaliste (1854 ; trans. 
1857), Uniti de l E splice Humaine (1861), L'Espece 

( } 877 r> ; En P’ trans * 1879 >* Crania Ethnica 
(1875-82), Les Pygmies (1887 ; trans. 1895), Darwin 

et ses Precurseurs Frangais (1892), and Theories 
Transformistes (1892). [Kaht'r-fahzh.] 

Quatrem^re, Antoine ChrysostOme (1755- 
1849), a French archaeologist, brother of the 
chemist, Denis Bernard Quatrem£re (1754- 
1830). See Jouin’s Life of Antoine (1892). 

Quatrem^re, Etienne Maro (1782-1 857), orient- 
alist, born in Paris, in 1807 entered the MS. depart- 
mentof the Imperial Library, and in 1809 became 
professor of Greek at Rouen, in 1819 of Ancient 
Oriental Languages at Paris, in 1827 of Persian, 
Although a man of vast knowledge, he had little 
critical insight or originality. He wrote on the 


language of ancient Egypt, the Mameluke sultans, 
the Mongols of Persia, &c. [Kaht’r-mehr.] 

Queensberry, William Douglas, Duke of 
(1724-1810), ‘ Old Q,’ succeeded his father as Earl 
of March, his mother as Earl of Ruglen, and his 
cousin in 1778 as fourth Duke of Queensberry. 
He was famous as a patron of the turf, and in- 
famous for his shameless debaucheries. He died 
unmarried, worth over a million sterling. See 
Life by Robinson (1895). 

Quental, Anthero de (1842-91), Portuguese 
lyrist, was born at Ponta-Delgada in the Azores, 
and there committed suicide. [Ken-tahV.] 

Querouaille, or K£roualle. See Charles II. 

Quesnay, Franqois (1694-1774), economist, 

studied medicine at Paris, and at his death was 
first physician to the king. But the fame of the 
European Con fucius ’ depends on his essayB in 
pohticai economy. Around him and his friend, 
M. de Gournay, gathered the famous group of the 
Economistes , also called the Physiocratic School. 
Quesnay s views were set forth in Tableaux ticono- 
miques. Only a few copies were printed (1758) 
and these are lost ; yet Quesnay’s principles are 
well known from his contributions to the Ency- 
clopedie , and from his Maximes du Gouv&memeni 
Eco iwmique, Le Droit Naturel , &c.— collected in 
Oncken s edition of his (Euvres (1888). {Kay-nay.} 

Quesnel, Pasquier (1634-1719), theologian, 

/ an ?’ sfcu ^ i , e . (1 the Sorbonne, became 

l 665 LA ire . ctor of the Paris Oratory, and here 

5 ™ sur le N&uveau Testament. 
In 1675 he published the works of Leo the Great, 

which, for Gallicanism in the notes, was placea 
on the Index. * Having refused to condemn Jan- 
sen i sin m 1684, he fled to Brussels, where his 
Reflexions were published (1687-94). The Jesuits 
were unceasing in their hostility, and Quesnef 
was flung into prison (1703), but escaped to Am- 
sterdam. His book was condemned in the bull 
Uni genitns (1713). See his Letters (1721-23) and 
bech6, Les Demiers JansSnistes (1891). [Kay-nel.] 

Quesnoy, Francois du (1594-1646), sculptor, 
was born at Brussels, lived much at Rome, and 
died at Leghorn, poisoned perhaps by his jealous 
brother, Jerome (1612-54), a sculptor too, who 
was burnt for unnatural crimes. 

_ Q^ tel0 t> Lambert Adolphe Jacques (1796- 
1874), statistician and astronomer, born at Ghent, 
became in 1819 Mathematical professor at the 
Brussels Athenaeum, in 1828 director of the next 
Royal .Observatory, in 1836 professor of Astro- 
nomy at the Military School, and in 1834 per- 
petual secretary of the Belgian Royal Academy. 
In his greatest book, Sur V Homme (1885), as in 
L AnthropomHrie (1871), & c ., he shows the use 
that may be made of the theory of probabilities 
as applied to the 4 average man.* See sketch by 
Mailly (1875). [Kayt-lay.] J 

Queyedo Villegas, Francisco CWmez de, was 

born at Madrid, 26th September 1580. His father 

was secretary to the queen, and his mother a lady- 

f H ®. quiUed tlie University of Alcaf& 

fltS £«» epU r atl< i n P*. varied scholarship. The 
fatal issue of a duel drove him in 1611 to the 

court of the Duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily ; 

h ] S ri « b t han ? man » when pro- 
* tl ® viceniyalty of Naples, chose him fbr 

in 1619. jrnd putT prison, but 
allowed to retire to the Sierra Morena. He 
returned to Madrid in 1628 and beoaxne a persona 
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graXa at the court of Philip IV. in his Politic 
d€ Dios (1626) he appealed to the king to bell 
king, not in name only, but in fact ; in 1028 he fol- 
lowed up this attack on government by favourites 
with an apologue, Hell Reformed. He remained 
however on friendly terms with Olivares; and 
if high place could have silenced him he might 
have had anything m the minister’s gift. But 
all that he would accept was the honorary title 

£ 5ecr * tar y- .In 1639 a memorial in verse 

to the king, imploring him to look with his own 
eyes to the miserable condition of his kingdom 
was one day placed in Philip’s napkin. Quevedo 
was denounced as the author, arrested, and im- 
prisoned in a convent at Leon, where he was 
struck down by an illness, from which he never 
recovered. In 1(343 Olivares fell from power, and 
Quevedo was free to return to Madrid. He died 
Sth September 1645. Quevedo was one of the 
most prolific Spanish poets, but his verses were 
all written for his friends or for himself, and, 
except those in the Flores of Espinosa (1605), the 
few pieces published in his lifetime were printed 
without his consent. His poetry is therefore for 
the most part of an occasional character ; sonnets, 
serious and satirical, form a large portion of it, 
and light humorous ballads and songs a still 
larger. About a dozen of his interludes are 
extant, but of his comedies almost nothing is 
known. His prose is even more multifarious 
than his verse. His first book (1620) was a Life of 
St Thomas de Villanueva, and his last (1644) one 
of St Paul ; and most of his prose is devotional. 
Of his political works the Politico, de Dios is the 
chief. His brilliant picaresque novel, the Vida 
del Buscon Pablos (1626), or, as it was called after 
his death, the Ora n Tacano, at once took its place 
beside Guzman de Alfarache. His five Visions 
were printed in 1627 ; to obtain a license they 
were barbarously mutilated ; and it is in this 
mangled shape that they have been printed since 
1631. The fullest edition of his works is that in 
the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles. The earliest 
translations from Quevedo were into French, and 
from them most of the English versions have 
been made — e.g. Visions; or Ilel's Kingdome, by 
R. Croshawe (1640) ; IIcll Reformed , by E. M. 
(1641); Buscon , the Witty Spaniard , by J. Davies 
(1657); and the Visions, by Sir R. L’Estrangc 
(1667). Captain John Stevens in 1697-1707 pro- 
duced a translation from the original of Fortuna 
con Seso, the Vida del Buscon , &c. ; his transla- 
tions, with L’Estrange’s Visions, were published 
in 1798 as Quevedo' s Works. See Engl, trails, by 
Duff (1926); also work by E. M6rimee(1886). 

S ulck, John (1748-1831), comedian, was born 
died in London, and retired in 1813. 

Quick, Robert Hebert (1831-91), born in 
London, and educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was a curate in Whitechapel 
and Marylebone, a schoolmaster, and vicar of 
Sedbergh 1883-87. The great interest of his life 
was education. To the discussion of its theories 
he brought wide study, independent thought, 
and ripe wisdom ; witness his delightful Essays 
on Educational Reformer's (1868 ; 2d ed. 1890). • 

Qulller-Couch. See Couch. 

Qulllinan, Edward (1791-1 851), born at Oporto, 
the son of an Irish Catholic wine-merchaut, served 
in the cavalry, settled in the Lake Country, but 
lost his first wife by burning (1822), lived much 
abroad, married in 1841 Wordsworth’s daughter 
Dorothy (1804-47), and died near Ambleside. His 
unfinished version of Camoens’ Lusiad and his 
own selected poems both appeared in 1853. 


Quilter, Harry (1851-1907), artist, writer, and 
lecturer on art, &c., born at Lower Norwood, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge, Bruges, &c. 

Quin. See Dunraven, Earl of. 

Quin, James, actor, born in London, 24th Feb- 
ruary 1003, made his debut at Dublin in 1714 
At Drury Lane in 1716 the sudden illness of 
a leading actor led to Quin’s being called on 
to play Bajazet in Tamerlane. His success was 
marked. At Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1718-32) and 
at Drury Lane (1734-41) he was by universal 
consent the first actor in England ; then Garrick 
largely eclipsed him. Retiring in 1751, Quin 
died at Bath, Jan. 21, 1766. See Life (1766, 1878). 


Quinault, Philippe (1635-88), poet and drama- 
tist, born in Paris, wrote comedies and libretti 
for the operas of Lully (q.v.). [Kee-no.) 


Quincey. See De Qcincey. 

Quincy, Josiah, was born at Boston, Mass.. 
February 4, 1772, the son of the lawyer, Josiah 
Quincy (i744-75). He graduated at Harvard, was 
called to the bar in 1793, was a leading member 
of the Federal party, and, elected in 1804 to con- 
gress, distinguished himself as an orator. He 
denounced slavery, and in one most remarkable 
speech declared that the admission of Louisiana 
would be a sufficient cause for the dissolution 
of the union. Disgusted with the triumph ol 
the Democrats and the war of 1812, he declined 
re-election to congress, and devoted his attention 
to agriculture ; but he was a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, served as mayor ol 
Boston 1823-28, and in 1829-45 was president ol 
Harvard. He died at Quincy, Mass., July 1, 
1364. Among his works are Memoirs of hia 
father (1S25) and J. Q. Adams (1858), histories ol 
Harvard (1S40), the Boston Atlienseum (1851), and 
Boston (1S52). His Speeches were edited (1874) 
by his son, Edmund Quincy (1808-77), who was 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Quinet, Edgar, born at Bonrg, February 17, 
1803, studied at Strasburg, Geneva, Paris, and 
Heidelberg. The remarkable Introduction to 
his translation of Herder’s Philosophy of Ilistonj 
(1S25) won him the friendship of Cousin and 
Michelet ; a government mission to Greece bore 
fruit in La Grece Moderne (1830). Ahasverus 
(1833), a kind of spiritual imitation of the ancient 
mysteries, was followed by the less successful 
poems, Napoleon (1836) and Promtthie (1838) ; in 
his Examcn de la Vie de Jesus (1838) he shows 
that Strauss is too analytic, and that religion is 
the very substance of humanity. Appointed in 
1839 professor of Foreign Literature at Lyons, he 
began those lectures which formed his brilliant 
Du Genie des Religions (1842) ; then recalled to the 
College de France at Paris, he joined Michelet in 
attacking the Jesuits. But his lectures caused so 
much excitement that government suppressed 
them in 1846. At the Revolution Quinet took 
his place on the barricades, and in the National 
Assembly voted in Ihe Extreme Left. After the 
coup d'etat he was exiled to Brussels, whence in 
1857 he migrated to Switzerland. At Brussels 
he produced Les Esclaves (1853), and in Switzer- 
land Merlin VEnchanteur (1860). Other works 
were La, Revolution Religieuse au XIX*. SUcle 
(1857), Histoire de vies Idles (1868), Histoire de la 
Campagne de 1815 (1862), and La Revolution (1865). 
After the downfall of Napoleon III. he returned 
to Paris, and during the siege strove to keep 
patriotism aglow. He sat in the National As- 
semblies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and aroused 
great enthusiasm by his orations. He died 27th 
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March 1875. Qui net's latest books were La Crta- 

no?A 1870) ; b? MpuMiquei 1872), L Esprit Nouveau 
(i 874), and Le Livre cle VExiU (1875). His wife 
published in 1870 Memoires d’ Exit ; his Correspond* 
ance Inedite followed in 1877, Lettres d'Exil & 
Michelet in 1884-86. Iiis CEuvres Completes (30 vols. 
1857-79) include a Life by Chassin. See also 
Edgar Qninet avant et depuis VExil (1887-89) and 
Cinquante Ans d'AmitU (1900), by his second wife 
(born Asaky; died 1900); books by J. Texte 
(1897), and Heath (1881). [Kee-nay.] 

Quinta'na, Manuel Jos£ (1772-1857), a 
Madrid advocate whose house became a resort of 
advanced Liberals. Besides his classic Vidas de 
los EspaHoles Ctlcbres (1807-34), he published 
tragedies and poetry. On the restoration of 
Ferdinand VII. he was imprisoned 1814-20: 
but he recanted, and from 1833 held office. 

Quintero, SerafIn Alvarez (1871-1938) and 
Joaquin Alvarez (1873-1944), brothers, born at 
U trera, Seville, wrote many plays In collaboration. 

Quintilian. M. Fabius Qutnttlianus (c. 35-100 
A.D.) was born at Calagurris ( Calahorra ) in Spain, 


studied oratory at Rome, returned there in 88 in 
the train of Galba, and became eminent as a 
pleader and still more as a teacher of the oratori- 
cal art. His pupils included Pliny the Younger 
and the two grand-nephews of Domitian. The 
emperor named him consul and gave him a pen- 
sion. His reputation rests securely on his great 
work, De InstUutione Oraiorxa , a complete system 
of rhetoric, remarkable for its sound critical 
judgments, purity of taste, admirable form, and 
the perfect familiarity it exhibits with the litera- 
ture of oratory. Quintilian's own style is excel- 
lent, though not free from the florid ornament 
and poetic metaphor characteristic of his age. 

Quintus Curtius. See Curtitjs. 

Quisling, Vidkun, Norwegian diplomat and 
Fascist leader, born 1887, was an army major. ' 
League of Nations official, had the care of British 
interests in Russia 1927-29, was defence minister 
in Norway 1931-33, and in 1933 founded his 
party. As Hitler's puppet prime minister in 
occupied Norway he has given his name to all 
who play a like part. He gave himself up to the 
police in May 1945. was tried and executed. 



AABE, Wilhelm (‘Jakob Corvinus,' 
1831-1910), German novelist, was bom 
at Eschershausen in Brunswick, and 
in 1870 settled in Brunswick. 

* w Raban, Edward, a native probably 
of Worcestershire, from 1622 till his death in 
1658 was an Aberdeen printer. 

Rabanus or Hrabanus Maurus (c. 776-856), 
Archbishop of Mainz from 847, was born there, and 
was abbot of Fulda 822-42. He wrote comment- 
aries, homilies, &c. 

Rabelais, Francois, is said to have been born 
in 1483 at a farm-house near Chinon. Recent 
authorities find difficulty in placing his birth 
earlier th^n 1494 ; and it may have been in the 
town of Chinon, where his father was an advocate. 
At nine he was sent to the Benedictine abbey of 
Seuilly, and thence to the Franciscan house of La 
Baumette near Angers. He became a novice of 
the Franciscan order, and entered the monas- 
tery of Fontenay le Comte, where he had access 
to a large library, acquired Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, and studied all the Latin and old French 
authors within his reach, medicine, astronomy, 
botany, and mathematics. In Fontenay Rabe- 
lais found a friend, Andr6 Tiraqueau, lawyer and 
scholar; his patron, the Bishop of Maillezais, 
hved close by ; and lie corresponded with Budeeus. 
But Franciscan jealousy of the old learning was 
transformed into jealousy of the new. His books 
were taken from Rabelais ; he conceived a loath- 
ing for the convent, and he fled to a Benedictine 
house near Orleans. He seems to have sought the 
protection of his friend the bishop, and through 
him obtained the pope’s permission (1524) to pass 
lrom the Franciscan to the Benedictine order ; 
but he remained with the bishop for at least three 
years. In September 1530 he entered the uni- 
versity of Montpellier as a student of medicine. 
He left the university in 1532, went to Lyons, 
where he remained as physician to the hospital. 
At this time Lyons was a great intellectual centre, 
and round its great printer Gryphius was gathered 
a company of scholars and poets, men of broad 
thought and advanced opinions. It was at Lyons 
that Rabelais began the famous series of books 
by which he will for ever be remembered. In 
1532 there appeared at Lyons fair a popular book, 
Th$ Great and Inestimable Chronicle* qf the Grand 


and Enormous Giant Gargantua . It was almost 
certainly not by Rabelais, but to this book he 
wrote, m the same year, a sequel, PantagrueL in 
which serious ideas are set forth side by side with 
overwhelming nonsense. In 1534 he supplied a 
first book of his own, a new Gargantua , fuller of 

^nHr^V VIS !? 0m ^ han Panta 9mel. Both books 
(published under the name of Alcofrybas Nasier 

an anagram of Francois Rabelais) had a prodigious 

success. Meanwhile he had begun his almanacs 

or Pantagruehne Prognostications , which he con. 

tinued for a number of years ; few of them survive 

!n 1533 he accompanied Jean du Bellay, Bishon 

° f ^ a n 1S, i? 0 ii Ron lt ; ? n J 536 he was in Ita *y again 
with Du Bellay, the latter now a cardinal. There 

he amused himself with collecting plants and 
curiosities— to Rabelais France owes the melon 
artichoke, and carnation. He also received per- 
mission to go into any Benedictine house which 
would receive him, and was enabled to hold 
ecclesiastical offices and to practise medicine. 
Prom 1537 (wheh he took his doctorate) to 1638 
he taught at Montpellier. From 1540 to 1643 
he was in the service of the Cardinal's brother, 
Guillaume du Bellay, sometimes in Turin (where 
Guil aume was governor), sometimes in France. 
Guillaume died in 1543, in which year Rabelais 
was appointed one of the inaitres des ret/iUtes. For 
some years his movements are uncertain, but in 
1546 lie published his third book, this time under 
his own name. The Sorbonne condemned it — as 
it had done its predecessors— and Rabelais fled 
to Metz, where he practised medicine. In 1547 

r™ 1 . 018 , h d J? d ; Heni *y II. sent the French 
cardinals to Rome ; and thither Du Bellay sura- 

Rabdaisaa his physician (1548). In Rome 
till 1549, he thereafter stayed near Paris* he 
received two livings from the Cardinal in January 
1551-2, and resigned them two years later. He 
died traditionaUy 9th April 1558, certainly before 
1st May 1554. A ‘partial edition’ of a fourth 
book had appeared in 1648, the complete book in 
J anuary 1552-3 (to be banned by the theologians) : 
and a professed fifth book, L'hU Sonante, perhaps 

1 f ^S de ^n? n J c r ap3 ? nd dra «ghfcs by Rabelais, in' 
166 ? , The riotous licence of his mirth, which is 
restrained by neither decenoy nor reverence, has ■ 
made Rabelais as many enemies as his wisdom 
has made him friends. We may grant the blot ? 
yet it is not inherent in the book : and when It 
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2S? in8 the mosfc astonishing 
treasury of wit, wisdom, common- sense mS 

satire that the world has ever seen. Of the man v 

modern editions of Rabelais may be named Vwl 

by Ch. Marty- Laveaux (6 vols Ss-ionof 

Plattard (5 vols. 1929), and Abel l.efrant (director’ 

5 vols. P'12-31). See Eng. trans b, uS ; 

and Motteux (1653-94; often renrintod* ia \J 

w S ^ ifch 0893) ; also works by Fleury (1877) 

0 879 > 1881), Stapfer (1889), Heul- 
/V5wSr\ ^ ! et 0891), Bertrand (1894) A Tillev 
(1907), Bremond (1877-1901), W. F Smith Horn 
Petard 09 |0 , 1927, 1929), 

3929), Putnam (1930). [2tafc67«y.J (tianS ‘ 

Rabutin. See Bussy-Rabutin. 

iR7^ Can ’ H°noratde Bukil, Marquis de (1589- 
1670), a disciple of Malherbe, wrote Bergeries 
(pastoral play) and other verse, and was an original 

(new ed ?901>° Acaci6mie * See Life by Aniould 

Rachel, ISlisa (properly 6 lisa Felix; 1821- 
58), tragic actress was born at Mumpf in Aargan. 

the (laughter of Alsatian- Jewish pedlars. Brought 

to Paris about 1830, she received lessons in sing- 
ing and declamation, made her d£but in tlie 
Veiuleenne in 1837 with moderate success, but in 

J 1 " 1 a l'I )ea, ed as Camille in Les Horaces at 
the Theatre BraiiQais. From this time she shone 
without a rival in classical roles. In Adrienne 
Lecouvreur , written for her by Legouve and 
Scribe, she had immense success. She visited 
London (Charlotte Bronte saw her there), Brus- 
sels Berlin, &c., everywhere meeting with 
enthusiastic applause. In 1S55, in America, her 
health gave way; and she died in 1858 of con- 
sumption near Cannes. As an artist Rachel has 
never been quite equalled. She left 1,500,000 
francs. See Life by F. Gribble (1911). [Rah-sliel.) 

Rachmaninov, Sergius Vassilievich (1873- 

s s, an composer and pianist, was bom at 
Nijm-Novgorod. His works include Aleko (1893) 
and other operas, symphonies, piano music, &c. 

Racine, Jean, was born, a solicitor’s son, at La 
Fert6-Milon (dep. Aisne), 21st December 1639, and 
was sent to the college of Beauvais, whence he 
passed to Port Royal in 1655. Here he studied 
hard, and early discovered a faculty for verse- 
making and a liking for romance that caused his 
good teachers no small uneasiness. At nineteen 
when he went to study philosophy at the College 
d’Harcourt, he appears to some extent to have 
exchanged the severity of his Jansenist upbring- 
ing for libertinism and the life of letters. He 
wrote an ode, La Nymphe de la Seine, on the 
marriage of Louis XIV., finished one piece and 
began another for the theatre, made the ac- 
quaintance of La Fontaine, Chapelain, and other 
men of letters, and assisted a cousin who was a 
secretary to the Due de Luynes. In 1661 he went 
to Uzfes in Languedoc, hoping in vain to get 
a benefice from his uncle, the vicar- general of 
the diocese. Again in Paris, he obtained in 1664 
a gift from the king for a congratulatory ode. 
Another ode, La Renommec aux Muses , gained him 
the lifelong friendship of Boileau ; and now began 
the famous friendship of ‘the four’ — Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Moltere, and Racine. His earliest play, 
La ThebaXde ou Les Frb'es Ennemis, was acted by 
Moli&re's company at the Palais Royal (1664) ; bis 
second, Alexandre le Grand (1665), was after its 
sixth performance played by the rival actors at 
the Hdtel de Bourgogne, which led to a rupture 
with Moli6re. Racine showed himself as hostile 
to Corneille. Stung by one of Nicole’s Lettres 
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Kwionnaim (1666) condemning in accordance 

with Port Royal ethics the romancer or dramatist 

as an ‘ empo.sonneur public/ he published a 
clever letter to the author, lull ol indecent ner 
sonalities. During the next thirteen years Racine 


1 ; v* vauju;; nujazei (1072) • M it ), 

nda/e (1678), produced almost at the moment of' 
his admission to the Academy; Iphigenie (1675) 
a masterpiece of patlios; and i'hedre (1677) a 
marvellous representation of human agony. Now- 

pLl ,0 i 1)C nf 11 1{o ‘ introduced an opposition 
lhcdie, by 1 haon, which was supported by a 

f ram rf aii Whet : her from mortification* or 

ge<l , conv , ers| on, Racine turned from 
dramatic work, made Ins peace with Port Royal, 

vear^nr 11 ! June .. 1G7 . 7 ’ an<l set tled down to twenty 
>eais ol domestic happiness. His wife brought 

him money (as well as two sons and live 
daughters) ; and he had found ample profit in 
the drama, besides enjoying an annual gratifi . - 
cofion that grew to 2000 livres, at least one 
benefice, and from 1677, jointly with Boileau, 
the office of historiographer- royal. In 1689 he 
wiote Esther for Madame de Maintenon's school- 
girls at Saint-Cyr; Athalie followed in 1691 
tour cantiques spirituelles and an admirable 
llxstoire abregee de Port Royal make up Racine’s 
literary work. In his later years he somehow 
lost the favour of the king. He died 21st April 
1699, and was buried at Port Royal. In France 
Racine is regarded as the greatest of all masters 
of tragic pathos ; this estimate does not greatly 
exceed the truth. He took the conventional 
French tragedy from the stronger hands of Cor- 
neille, and added to it all the grace of which it 
was capable, perfecting exquisitely its versifica- 
tion, and harmoniously subordinating the whole 
action to the central idea of the one dominant 
passion. But he was a far greater poet even than 

fascinating by the tender sweetness 
of ms rhythm, the finished perfection and flexi- 
bility of his cadence. Of editions may be named 
those of 1805, La Harpe (with commentary, 1807), 
Geoffroy (1S08), Aime Martin (1820), 4. France 
(18i 4), and Paul Mesnard (‘ Les Grands Ecrivains,' 
8 vols. 1865-73), with a Life. The Distressed 
Mother was translated bv Ambrose Philips (1712), 
Phvedra by Edmund Smith (staged 1707); and 
/ 1 "®fe is a complete metrical version by Boswell 
(1889-90). See works by Larroumet (1898) 
( , 1908 )’ H * M * Trollope (1898), Canfield 
(1 J04), Duclaux (1925), Mauriac (1930). [ Ra-scen '.) 

Rackham, Arthur (1867-1939), English artist, 
studied at Lambeth School of Art, and excelled 
in illustrating fairy-tales and the like. 

Racoczy. See Rak<5czi. 

Radclifife, Ann ( nbe Ward), novelist, was born 
in London, 9th July 1764, of respectable trades- 
people with good connections. At twenty-three, 
at Bath, she married William Radcliffe, a graduate 
of Oxford and student of law, who became pro- 
prietor and editor of the weekly English Chronicle. 
In 1789 she published The Castles of Atldin and 
Dunbayne , followed by A Sicilian Romance (1790), 
The Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794), and The Italian (1797). For the 
last she received £800 ; for its predecessor, £500. 
She travelled much, and her journal shows how 
keen an eye she had for natural scenery and ruins. 
She died 7th February 1823. A sixth romance, 
Gaston de Blondeville, with a metrical tale, ‘St 
Alban’s Abbey,’ ami a short Lne, was published 
in 1826. See a Study by C. F. McIntyre (1921). 
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Radoliffe, Sir Georoe (1593-1657), bom at 
Thornhill near Dewsbury, studied at University 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, from 1627 
managed the affairs of Strafford (q.v.), shared his 
imprisonment, and died in exile at Flushing. See 
Whitaker’s edition of his Correspondence (1810), 

Radcllffe, John (1650-1714), bom at Wake- 
field, studied at University College, Oxford, 
became a fellow of Lincoln, took his M.B. in 
1675, his M.D. in 1682, and in 1684 removed to 
London, where he soon became the most popular 
physician of his time, original, capricious, not 
too temperate. A Jacobite, he yet attended 
William III. and Queen Mary; in 1713 he was 
elected M.P. for Buckingham. He bequeathed 
the bulk of his large property to the Radcliffe 
Library, Infirmary, and Observatory, and Uni- 
versity College at Oxford, and St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. 

Radclyflfe, James. See Derwentwater. 

Radetzky, Johann Joseph, Count (1766-1858), 
born near Tabor in Bohemia, fought against the 
Turks in 1788-89 and in nearly all the wars be- 
tween the Austrians and the French. Com- 
mander-in-chief in Lombardy from 1831, in 1848 
Field-marshal Radetzky was driven out of Milan 
by the insurgents, but held Verona and Mantua 
for the Hapsburgs. Defeated at Goito, he won a 
victory at Custozza, and re-entered Milan. In 
March 1849 he almost destroyed the Sardinian 
army at Novara, forced Venice to surrender, and 
till 1857 again ruled the Lombardo- Venetian ter- 
ritories with an iron hand. He died at Milan. 
See his Denkuriirdigkeitcn (1887) and Briefe an 
Seine Tochter (1892), and works by Strack (1849), 
Schneidawind(1851), Schonhals (1858), Trubetzkoi 
(1860), Kunz (1890), and K. von Duncker (1891). 

Rad'owltz, Joseph von (1797-1853), born at 
Blankenburg in the Harz, in 1813 entered the 
Westphalian army, in 1823 the Prussian, and in 
1830 became chief of the artillery staff. Con- 
nected by marriage with the Prussian aristocracy, 
he headed the anti-revolutionary party, and was 
Frederick-Williain IV. ’s adviser. After 1848 the 
Prussian scheme of a German constitution by 
means of the alliance of the three kings was 
largely his work. He wrote political treatises. 
See studies by Frensdorff (1850), Hassel (1905), 
Meinecke(1913), and Hayward’s Biog. Essays (1858). 

Rae, John, Arctic traveller, born near Strom- 
ness in Orkney, 30th September 1813, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1833 became 
doctor to the Hudson Bay Company. In 1846-47 
he made two exploring expeditions, and in 1848 
he accompanied Richardson on a Franklin search 
voyage. In 1853-54 he commanded an expedition 
to King William’s Land ; in 1860 surveyed a tele- 
graph line to America by the Faroes and Iceland, 
and visited Greenland ; and in 1864 made a tele- 
graph survey from Winnipeg over the Rockies. 
He died in London, 22d July 1893. (Ray.] 

Rae, William Fraser (1835-1905), studied at 
Heidelberg, and was called to the bar in 1861. He 
edited Sheridan and wrote his Life, novels, books 
of travel, and much on ‘Junius,’ Canada, &c. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, portrait-painter, born 
4th March 1756 at Stockbridge, Edinburgh, was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, but took to art, pro- 
ducing first water-colour miniatures and then 
oils. At twenty-two he married the widow of 
Count Leslie, a lady of means, studied two years 
in Rome (1785-87), then settled in Edinburgh, 
and soon attained pre-eminence among Scottish 
artists. In 1814 he was elected A.R.A., in 1816 


R. A. ; and he was knighted by George IV. in 1822, 
and appointed king’s limner for Scotland a few 
days before his death, 8th July 1823. His style 
was to some extent founded on that of Reynolds. 
Among his sitters were Scott, Hume, Boswell. 
‘Christopher North,’ Lord Melville, Sir David 
Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Neil Gow, Harry 
Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal Robertson, 
Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Cockbum. His *The 
Macnab ’ fetched £25,400 in 1917. See Life by his 
great-grandson, W. R. Andrew (1886); and studies 
by W. E. Henley (1890), 8ir W. Armstrong (1901), 
J. Greig (1911). 

Raemaekers, Louis, Dutch artist, born at Roer- 
inond in 1869, attained world-wide fame in 1916 by 
his anti-German war cartoons. [Rah'mah-lurs;] 

Raff, Joachim ( 1822 - 82 ), composer, bom at 
Lachen on the Lake of Zurich, in 1850-56 lived 
near Liszt in Weimar, taught music at Wiesbaden 
until 1877, and then was director of the conser- 
vatory at Frankfort-on-Main. The symphonies 
Lenore and Im Walde are his best works. 

Raffaello. See Raphael. 


Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, was born, a 
sea-captain’s son, off Port Morant in Jamaica. 
5th July 1781. In 1795 he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the East India House, and in 1805 
secretary to an establishment at Penang. In 
1811 he accompanied the expedition against Java 
as secretary to Lord Minto ; and on its capture as 
lieutenaut-governor completely reformed the in- 
ternal administration. In 1816 ill-health brought 
him home to England, where he wrote his History 
of Java (1817), and was knighted. Lieutenant- 
governor of Bencoolen (1818), he formed a settle* 
ment at Singapore, but in 1824 he had agaiu to 
return to England. His ship took fire off Sumatra, 
and his natural history collections, East Indian 
vocabularies, &c. perished. He founded the 
Zoological Society, and died 5th July 1826. See 
Lives by his widow (1830) and D. Boulger (1897). 


Rafn, Karl Christian (1795-1864), became 
sub-librarian of Copenhagen University in 1821 , 
a professor in 1826, and founded (1825) the 
Northern Antiquities Society. His works include 
a Danish translation of Norse Sagas (1821-26) and 
Antiquitates Americance (1837), on the Norse dis- 
covery of America in the 10th century. 

Raglan, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 
Lord, eighth son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort 
was born September 80, 1788, and in 1807 served 
on Wellington’s staff in the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion. He was his aide-de-camp in the Peninsula, 
in 1812 became his military secretary, and was 
present at all the great actions. In 1815 he lost 
his sword-arm at Waterloo, and was made K.C.B. 
He was minister-plenipotentiary at Paris in 1815, 


general _ . 

the parliaments of 1818 and 1826 for Truro, and 
in 1827 was created Baron Raglan of Raglan. 
He went to the Crimea as commander-in-chief, 
and the battle of Inkermann obtained for Win 
a field-marshal’s baton ; but erelong unfavourable 
comments were made upon his conduct of the 
war. During the winter of 1854-65 his soldiers 
suffered unspeakable privations, the fhult mainly 
of the home authorities. On June 18, when both 
the British and French troops received a terrible 
repulse, Raglan, who had oeen suffering from 
dysentery, grew suddenly worse, and died June 
28, 1865. See Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
(1868-87), and Hamley’s IPar in the Crimea (189$ 
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Rahbek, Knud Lyne (1760-1880), Danish poet 
and critic, was born and died in Copenhagen. 

Rahel(RAHEL Antonie Frederike Levin) born 
a Jewess at Berlin, 19th May 1771, in 1814 turned 
Christian and married Varnhagen von Enso(ci v ) 
Her house in Berlin was a gathering-place for 
philosophers, poets, and artists, and she encour- 
aged the genius of Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouque, 
Fichte, Hegel, Heine, Thiers, and Benjamin 
Constant, especially the Romanticists. Into the 
patriotic struggle against Napoleon she threw 
herself heart and soul. She died 7th March 
183d. bee her Correspondence (11 vols. 1833-75), 
jndworks by Jennings (1876), Ellen Key (trans. 

Raiffeisen, Friedrich Wilhelm (1818-88) 
founder of an agricultural co-operative bank 
system, was born at Hamm on the Sieg. 

Raikes, Henry Cecil (1S3S-91),° born at 
Chester, was a Conservative M.P. from 1868 and 
Postmaster-general from 18S6. See Life (1S99). 

Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), born at Gloucester, 
in 1757 succeeded his father as proprietor of the 
Gloucester Joui'nal. His pity for the misery and 
ignorance of many children in his native city led 
him in 1780 to start a Sunday-school where they 
might learn to read and to repeat the Catechism. 
He lived to see such schools spread over England. 
See Lives by Gregory (1877) and Eastman (18S0). 

Railton, Herbert (1857-1910), book -illus- 
trator, was born at Pleasington, Lancashire. 

Raimondi. See Marcantonio. 

Rainy, Robert 0826-1906), studied at Glasgow 
and the New College in Edinburgh, and after 
being minister of the Free Church in Huntly and 
Edinburgh, was in 1862-1900 professor of Church 
History in the New (Free Church) College in 
Edinburgh, becoming its principal (1874). Rainy 
carried the union (1900) of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches as the United Free Church. 

Rait, Sir Robert Sangster (1874-1936 ; kt. 
1933), Scottish historian, professor of Scottish 
History at Glasgow University (1913-29) and its 
principal and vice-chancellor from 1929, was his- 
toriographer-royal for Scotland (1919-29). 

Rajon, Paul Adolphe (1842-88), etcher, born 
at Dijon, and worked in Paris. [Razh-oiuf.] 

R5,k6czi, a princely family of Hungary and 
Transylvania that became extinct in 1780. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, was born of an ancient 
but decayed family at the Devon manor-house 
of Hayes Barton near Sidmouth in 1552. He 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1566, but left, 
probably in 1569, to volunteer into the Huguenot 
cause in France, and fought at Jamac and Mon- 
contour. In 1578 he joined the bootless expedition 
of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; in 1580 
he went to Ireland with one hundred foot to act 
against the rebels, and quickly attracted notice 
by his dash and daring. Returning to England 
in 1581, he now entered the court as a proteg6 of 
Leicester, whom in 1582 he accompanied to the 
Netherlands ; and after his return he became 
prime favourite of the queen. She heaped fav 'urs 
upon him — estates, the ‘farm of wines,’ and a 
licence to export woollen broadcloths. In 1584 
he was knighted, in 1585 appointed Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries and Vice-admiral of Devon an l 
Cornwall ; that same year he entered parliament 
for Devon. A fleet sent out by him in 1584 to 
explore the American coast north of Florida took 
possession of a district to which Elizabeth gave 
the name Virginia. In 1585-87 he fitted out two 
more expeditions, but the colonists either re- 


turned or perished ; the only results were the 
introduction of potatoes and tobacco into Eng- 
land It is supposed that Raleigh spent £40 000 
over these attempts to colonise Virginia In 1587 
the appearance at court of the handsome young 
Lari ot Essex endangered Raleigh’s place in the 
queen s favour, and repairing to Ireland, whore he 
had received 42,000 acres in Munster, ho set about 
repeopling this tract with English settlers He 
became a warm friend of the poet Spenser visitin ' 
hnn at his estate at Kilcolman, and reading him 
his poem of The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia (Eliza- 
beth]. In his Youghal garden Raleigh planted 
tobacco and potatoes. He quickly recovered his 
influence at court, and busied himself with fur- 
ther schemes for reprisals on the Spaniards. His 
famous tract on the light of the Revenge , which 
inspired Tennyson’s noblest ballad, appeared 
anonymously in 1501. Early in 1592 Raleigh 
prepared a new expedition to seize the Spanish 
treasure-ships, but his doting mistress forbade 
him to sail with the fleet, which he entrusted to 
Frobisher and Burgh. Hardly had he got back to 
London when Elizabeth discovered his intrigue 
with Bessy Throckmorton, one of her maids-of- 
honour. In J uly he was committed to the Tower, 
and not for more than four years was he read- 
mitted to his mistress’s presence. Meantime Burgh 
had captured the Madre de Dios, and brought her 
into Dartmouth. So great was the excitement 
that none but Raleigh could control the tumult, 
and he was sent down to Dartmouth with a 
keeper. He now married Bessy Throckmorton, 
and for the next two years lived with her in 
quiet happiness at Sherborne. About 1593 his 
imagination was fired by the descriptions of 
Guiana, with its vast city of Manoa and its El 
Dorado; and in 1595, with five ships, he explored 
the coasts of Trinidad, and sailed up the Orinoco. 
Early in 1596 he published The Discovery of Guiana 
(Hakluyt Soc. 1848, 1929). In June he sailed with 
Howard and Essex to Cadiz, and it was his ad- 
vice that governed that splendid triumph ; his 
Relation of Cadiz Action remains the best history 
of the exploit. It was 1597 before Raleigh was 
allowed to resume his place as Captain of the 
Guard. Essex was glad of his support in a new 
expedition against Spain, which, in July 1597, 
sailed from Plymouth. A desperate storm com- 
pelled many of the ships to put back, but Raleigh 
met Essex off the island of Flores. They agreed 
to attack Fayal, but Raleigh reached the harbour 
first, and carried the town by storm, to the great 
mortification of Essex. In 1600 Raleigh became 
governor of Jersey, and in three years did much 
to foster its trade. In the dark intrigues at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign he took little part, 
while Cecil and others got the ear of James, 
and poisoned his mind against Raleigh. Erelong 
Raleigh was stripped of all his offices. Possibly 
he may have in his haste spoken, or at least 
listened to, words expressing a preference for 
Arabella Stuart. But the only witness against 
him was the miserable Lord Cobham, and he 
made and unmade eight several charges with 
facility. Raleigh was arrested on 17tli July 
1603, and in his first despair tried to kill him- 
self. His defence on his trial at Winchester was 
splendid ; all his popularity came back to him 
from that hour. Yet he was condemned to 
death, and only on the scaffold was his sentence 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. Within 
the Tower Raleigh employed himself with study 
and chemical experiments and with writing his 
Histoi'y of the World (1614), whose first and only 
volume (in 1300 folio pages) comes down but to 
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the second Roman war with Macedon. It was 
suppressed as ‘ too saucy in censuring the acts 
of kings.’ Other writings of Raleigh’s captivity 
were The Prerogative of Parliaments (written 
1C 15, published in 1628); The Cabinet Council , 
published by Milton in 1658 ; and A Discourse of 
IVar, one of his most perfect pieces of writing. 
On January 30, 1616, Raleigh was released from 
the Tower to make an expedition to the Orinoco 
in search of a gold-mine. He engaged not to 
molest the dominions of the king of Spain. In 
April 1617 he sailed ; but storms, desertion, disease, 
and death followed the expedition from the first, 
and ere they reached the mouth of the river 
Raleigh himself was stricken down by sickness 
and compelled to stay behind with the ships, 
and entrust the command to Keymis. The 
adventurers burned a new Spanish town, San 
Thome, but never reached the mine. In the fight 
young Walter Raleigh was struck down ; Keymis 
killed himself; and the father in June 1618 
arrived at Plymouth with his ship, the Destiny , 
alone and utterly cast down. Arrested by his 
false cousin, Sir Lewis Stukeley, at Salisbury he 
penned his touching Apology for the Voyage to 
Guiana; but, 29th October 1618, he was beheaded 
at Whitehall, under the old Winchester sentence. 
See the Oxford edition (1829) of his works, with 
Lives by Oldys (1736) and Birch (1751); Sir 
Egerton Brydges edited his Poems in 1814, 
Hannah in 1885, and Agnes Latham in 1929. 
See Lives by Cayley (1805), Tytler (1833), Mrs 
Thomson (1830), Kingsley (Miscellanies, 1859), 
Edwards (1868), St John (1868), Louise Creighton 
(1877), Gosse (1886), 8tebbing(1892), Hume (1897), 
Rodd (1904), De Selincourt (1908), Waldman ( 1 928) ; 
Harlow, Ralegh's Last Voyage (1932) ; also Brush- 
field’s Bibliography (1908). [Rau/li.] 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1861-1922), born in 
London, professor of English literature at Oxford 
from 1904, wrote The English Novel (1894), &c. 

Ralston, William Ralston Shedden (1828- 
1889), Russian scholar and folklorist, his surname 
originally Shedden, was born in London. He 
was trained for the bar but in 1853-75 held a post 
in the British Museum library. He wrote on 
Russian folk songs and tales, besides a translation of 

Turgeniev’sLi2a(1869),KriIo/and^is/ r a6fes(18C9). 

Rambaud, Alfred Nicolas (1842-1905), his- 
torian, born at Besangon, in 1896-98 was minister 
of public instruction. From 1870 he wrote on 
Russia, French civilisation, colonial France, Ac., 
and edited the Histoire Ginirale, du lV e Sttcle 
a nos Jours (12 vols. 1892-99). 

Rambouillet, Catherine de Vivonne, Mar- 
quise de (1588-1665), born at Rome, the daughter 
of Jean de Vivonne, Marquis of Pisani, at twelve 
was inarried to the son of the Marquis de Ram- 
bouillet, who succeeded to the title in 1611. 
From the beginning she disliked alike the morals 
and manners of the French court. Virtuous and 
spirituelle, she gathered together in the famous 
Hdtel Rambouillet for fifty years all the talent 
and wit of France. See Livet’s PHcieux et PH - 
cieuses (4th ed. 1896) and Brunettere’s Nouvelles 
Etudes (2d ed. 1886). [Rons-boo'yay.] 

Rameau, Jean Philippe (1683-1764), com- 
poser, born at Djjon, had been organist, when 
he settled in Paris (1721) and wrote his Tiniti 
de VHarmonie (1722). In 1732 he produced his 
first opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, which created 
a great sensation ; his best was Castor et Pollux 
(1787). By 1760 lie had composed twenty-one 

SffVw ballets, besides harpsichord pieces, 
bonis X\. ennobled him. See studies by Pougin 


0876), La Laurencie (1908), Laloy (19081- 
Ram eau’s nephew, who gave the title to a sin- 
gular work by Diderot (q.v.), was Louis S6bastien 
Mercier (1740-1814), author of the Tableau de Paris. 
Ram6e, De la. See Ramus and Ouida. 

Ram'eses, the name of twelve monarchB of the 
19th Egyptian dynasty (c. 1350-1115 B.c.). Only 
the second and third of the name were of impor- 
tance.— Rameses II., usually called the Great, 
defeated the Hittites at Kadesh, then formed a 
peace with them, and married a Hittite princess. 
During his long reign (1292-1225 b.c.) he built 
magnificent monuments, temples, &c., completing 
the mortuary temple of Seti I. at Luxor and the 
colonnaded hall of the Karnak temple, and build- 
ing the rock temple of Abu Simbel.— Rameses III. 
(1198-1167 b.c.), warred with the Philistines and 
maritime tribes of Greece and Asia Minor, and 
repeated the conquest of Ethiopia. Tradition 
identifies the warrior king Rameses II. with the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and Merenptah or 
Rameses III. with the Pharaoh of the Exodus; 
the identification is doubtful. The mummy of 
Rameses II. was found at Deir-el-Bahari in 1881, 
that of Rameses III. at Bulak in 1886. 

° r RXjX RXm MohXn 

0772-1833), born at Burdwar in Bengal of high 
Brahman ancestry, came early to question his 
ancestral faith, and studied Buddhism in Tibet 
Revenue collector for some years in Rangpur, in 
1811 he succeeded to affluence on his brother's 
death. He published various works in Persian. 
Arabic, and Sanskrit, with the aim of uprooting 
idolatry ; and he helped in the abolition of suttee. 
He issued an English abridgment of the Vedanta . 
gi ving a digest of the Vedas. In 1820 he published 
Th~ Precepts of Jesus, accepting the morality 
preached by Christ, but rejecting His deity and 
miracles ; and he wrote other pamphlets hostile 
both to Hinduism and to Christian Trinitarianisin. 
In 1828 he began the Brahino Soinaj association, 

in 1831 visited England, where he gave valuable 

evidence before the Board of Control on the con- 
dition of India, and died at Bristol. See Miss 
Carpenter s Last Days of Rammohun Roy (1866) : 
also Bengali memoir (1881). His English works 
were edited by Jogendra Chunder Ghose (1888). 

Ramsay. See Dalhousie. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, a Scottish patriot, 
starved to death at Hermitage Castle in 1342 by 
William Douglas, the ‘ flower of chivalry. ’ 

Ramsay, Allan, Scottish poet, born at Lead- 
hills Lanarkshire, 15th October 1685 (perhaps 
16S4). His father was manager of Lord Hope- 
toun s mines there, and his mother, Alice Bower, 
was the daughter of a Derbyshire mining expert! 
In 1704 he was apprenticed for five years to a 
wigmaker in Edinburgh. By 1718 he had become 
known as a poet, having issued several short 
humorous satires printed as broadsides ; he had 
also written (1716-18) two additional cantos to 
the old Scots poem of Christ's Kirk on the Green, 
felicitous pictures of rustic life and broad humour 
Ramsay now commenced business as bookseller! 

KfetSS-.'SsraBTSS; 

w®s eminently prosperous : though the theatre 
he built in Edinburgh at his own expense (1786) 
was soon shut up by the magistrates. In 1740 he 
buut himself a quaint house (the * goose-pie 1 ) 
on the Castle Hill, and having retired hither he 
died here 7th January 1768. His eldest son, 
Allan 0 7 1 3-84), was a distinguished portrait- 
painter, settled in London, and in 1 t 67 was 
appointed portrait-painter to George III. Among 
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”" d •/W«(1722); ^ir Assembly 

l oern (1724) ; /'A, Tta-tablt Mislllan'i a rnlif k ° 
of songs (4 vols 3724-37) • t/,* zt 71 V. a collection 

a collection of Scots Poems’ wrotebvthe Vn’, ‘ b ? ing 
before 1600’ (1724)* r/ie th , In £ e nious 

Comedy , ( mh I and 

o/I«an Ramtay ( 1932 ). ° 931) ‘ and Bi ^ lU> S ra P^y 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie (1814-01) born 

at ?i5; g S w ' 1,1 1841 joined the geological s.irm 
in 1871 became director-general in 1881 r«f 

rifeh WT d ' a " d <»ei at BeauiMris 1 See 

Life by Sir Archibald Geikie (1895). & 

‘p?* 111 ?* 7, Andrew Michael (1686-1743) the 
Chevalier de Ramsay,’ was born at Avr tRo 

son of a baker, serve/ in the Low Con/tries ^n 

: 1 ,°^ VaS , C0 “ Ve 1 rted by F enelon to Catholicism 
and lived with him five years. In 1724-5 he was 

En^lan^a n ? 6 Charle ? Ed ward ; in 1730 he visited 
England, and was made F.R.S. and D.C.L. of Ox- 

*° rd * dlftd Germain. He wrote Vie de 
Ftnelon (1723), Les Voyages de Cyrus (1727), &c. 

Ramsay Edward Bannerman Burnett, 

pi D * ? 0f Ed,nbur gi». was born in Aber- 

Bni?iV?i- 1S ^n Ja ^ a 7iJ? 93, the son of Alexander 

of El,, cardineshire, who in 1806 

h 4 ? uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay's 
estates, took the surname Ramsay, and was 

created a baronet. Young Ramsay was educated 

noi? U / hai e a,,d St John ’ s College, Cambridge, 
held two Somerset curacies 1816 - 24 , and then 

removed to Edinburgh. In 1830 he became in- 

cumbent of St John’s, and in 1846 also dean of the 

diocese. He died 27th December 1872. Among 

his works are Memoirs of Sir J. E. Smith and 

Dr Chalmers, Faults in Christian Believers (1859), 

nttRaf T^U-talk (1868), and The Christian Life 
\ioo9). But the book with which his name will 
be always identified is the delightful Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character (1857 ; 22d 
ed. with Memoir by Cosmo Inues, 1874 ). 

Ramsay, 'William (1806-65). third son of Sir 
W. Ramsay Bart., of Bailiff in Perthshire, from 
1831 was Glasgow professor of Humanity, and 
wrote Roumn Antiquities, &c.— His elder brother. 
Sir George (1800-71), wrote on philosophy. — His 
son, Sir James Henry Ramsay (1832-1925), his- 
torian, wrote Lancaster and York ( 1892 ), &c. 

/ Sir William (1852-1916), K.C.B. 

(1902), was born at Glasgow. Professor of 
Chemistry at Bristol (1880-87), at University 
College, London (1887-1912), in conjunction 
with Lord Rayleigh (q.v.) he discovered argon in 
1894. Later he obtained helium, neon, krypton 
and xenon, and got a Nobel prize ( 1904 ). ’ 

Ramsay, Sir William Mitchell (1851-1939), 
archaeologist, born in Glasgow, Humanity pro- 
fessor at Aberdeen, 1886—1911, was an authority 
on Asia Minor. 

Ramsden, Sir James (1822-96), creator and 
first mayor (1867) of Barrow-in-Furness. 

Ramsden, Jesse, F.R.S. (1735-1800), bom at 
Halifax, came to London in 1755, set up as a 
mathematical-instrument maker, and married a 
daughter of John Dollond (q.v.). He improved 
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™ ie * ” d ' ^ * a ® d ’ ' * ' * rai'circ] &**' 

(ISlS^^'lnn/anS, 

bi 

progress in learning. Tl.e doiuina t “ ra l“ d 
OissatisHed him, and he put M,m- vLi V ,y 
‘reason' than on ‘authority ' G.l,/ °“ 

SHaS»35£w3S 

Msg&ptiSS 

Cardinals de Bourbon iml r al,I,| . ,ress , ed - But 

S® V rote treatises on arithmetic, geometry and 
algebra, and was an early adherent of the Coper- 
mean system. See studies by Waddington (1855) 
Desmaze (1864) Lobstein (1878), Graves (1912) 56 ^ 

Tf ? an ; C !’ Armand de (1626-1700), founder of the 
Irappists, \\as an accomplished but worldly 
priest, to whom fell the Cistercian abbey of La 

^rro de ?' ? r, T>- He under 'veiit a conversion, 
m 1662 undertook a reform of his monastery (be. 

coming abbot), and finally established vl.at was 

practical y a new religious order, its principles 

perpetual prayer and austere self-denial. 

Randall, James Ryder (1839-1908), bom in 
Baltimore, was first a teacher, then a journalist. 
His lyrics, which in the civil war gave powerful 
aid to the Southern cause, include ‘Maryland 
my Maryland’. (1861), ‘Stonewall Jackson,’ anti 
There s Life in the Old Land Yet.’ 

Randall, Samuel Jackson (1828-90), Demo- 
cratic statesman, a member of congress 1803-88 
born in Philadelphia, died at Washington. ' 

Randegger, Cavaliere Alrerto (1S32-1911), 
composer, conductor, and singing-master, born at 
Irieste, settled in London in 1S54, and became 
In 1S68 professor of singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and afterwards a conductor. 

4. R 5rM^ lp \ EDMUND Jenninos (1753-1813), born 
at Williamsburg, Va., studied at William and 

Mary College, and in 1786-88 was governor of 
Virginia, in 1787 a member of the convention 
which framed the U.S. constitution. He was 
workmg at a codification of the state-laws of 
Urgima when Washington appointed him at- 
torney-general (1789). In 1794 he was made 
secretary of state, but, falsely charged with 
bribery, resigned (1795), and was practically 
ruined. See Life by M. D. Conway (1888). 

Randolph, John (1773-1833), ‘of Roanoke/ 
born at Cawsons, Va., a second cousin of Edmund 
Randolph, in 1799 entered congress, where he 
became distinguished for his eloquence, wit, 
sarcasm, and eccentricity. He was the Demo- 
cratic leader of the House of Representatives, 
but quarrelled with Jefferson and opposed the 
war of 1812; he opposed also the Missouri Com- 
promise and Nullification. In 1825-27 he sat in 
the senate, in 1830 was appointed minister to 
Russia. By his will lie manumitted his slaves. 
See Lives by Garland (1850) and Adams (1882). 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, the nephew and from 
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1308 the comrade of Bruce, who created him Earl 
of Moray. He recaptured Edinburgh Castle from 
the English (1314), commanded a division at 
Bannockburn, took Berwick (1318), won the vic- 
tory of Mitton (1319), reinvaded England (1320, 
1327), and was regent from Bruce’s death (1329) 
till his own at Musselburgh, 20th July 1332. 

Randolph, Sir Thomas (1523-90), political 
agent, lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and by 
Elizabeth was employed on diplomatic missions 
in Gennany, Russia, France, and specially Scot- 
land, where off and on during 1559-86 he played 
his mistress’s cards. He was twice shot at there, 
and in 1581 bad to flee for his life. 

Randolph, Thomas (1605-35), poet and drama- 
tist, born at Newnham near Daventry, and edu- 
cated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected a fellow, began early to write, 
gained the friendship of Ben Jonson, and led a 
boisterous life. He died and was buried at Blather- 
wick near Oundle. Randolph left a number of 
bright, fanciful, sometimes too glowing poems, 
and six plays : Aristippus, or the Jovial Philoso- 
pher ; The Conceited Peddler; The Jealous Lovers ; 
The Muses' Looking-glass; Amyntas , or the Impos- 
sible Dowry ; and Hey for Honesty. See editions by 
W. Carew Hazlitt (1875), and Thorn-Drury (1929). 

Rands, William Briohty (1823-82), ‘Henry 
Holbeacb,’ * Matthew Browne,’ &c., born at Chel- 
sea, was warehouseman, actor, lawyer’s clerk, and 
1857-75 parliamentary reporter. He wrote Lilliput 
Levee (18G4), Shoemakers' Village (1867), &c. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of the 
Punjab,’ at twelve succeeded his father, a Sikh 
chief, as ruler of Lahore, and directed all his 
energies to founding a kingdom which should 
unite all the Sikh provinces. He was a firm ally 
nf the British ; in 1813 he procured from an 
Afghan prince, as the price of assistance in war, 
the Koh-i-nur. See Life by Sir L. Griffin (1892). 

Ranjitsinhji, Prince (1872-1933), the ‘ Black 
Prince of Cricketers,’ born in Kathiawar state, 
studied at Cambridge, succeeded as Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar in 1906, and was made a Maharaja in 
1918. He wrote a book on cricket (1897). 

Ranke, Leopold von, was born in 1795 at 
Wiehe in Thuringia, studied at Halle and Berlin, 
and in 1818 became a schoolmaster at Frankfort- 
on-Oder, but his heart was set on the study of 
history. A work on the Romance and Teutonic 
peoples in the Reformation period, and another 
criticising modern history-writers, procured his 
call to Berlin as professor of History (1825-72). 
In 1827-31 he was sent to examine the archives of 
Vienna, Venice, Rome, and Florence. The fruits 
of his labours were a work on South Europe iu 
the 16th and 17th centuries (1827), books on 
Serbia and Venice, and History of the Popes in the 
16th and 17th Centuries (1834-37 ; 9tli ed. 1889 ; 
trans. by Sarah Austin, 1846), perhaps his greatest 
achievement. Then lie turned his attention to 
central and northern Europe, and wrote on 
German Reformation history, Prussian history 
(1847-48 ; new ed. 1878-79), French history in the 
16th and 17th centuries (1852-61), and English 
history in the 17th century (1859-67 ; 4th ed. 
1877-79 ; trans. 1875). Other books were on the 
Origin of the Seven Years’ War (1871), the German 
Powers and the Confederation (1871), the revolu- 
tionary wars of 1791-92 (1876), Venetian history 
(1878), a universal history (1881-88), and the his- 
tory of Germany and France in the 19th century 

& 8S7), besides monographs on Wallenstein (1869). 

ardenberg (1877-78), and Frederick the Great 
and Frederick- William IV. (1878). Ranke was 


ennobled in 1865, and died in Benin, 23d May 
1886. His standpoint was that of the statesman ; 
and he fails to give due prominence to the social 
side of national development. His Werke have 
been collected (54 vols. 1868-90). See his auto- 
biographical Zur ehgenen Lebensgeschichte (1890), 
ana monographs by Winckler (1886), Von Giese 
brecht, Guglia, Ritter (1896), Oncken (1922). 

Rankine, William John Macquorn (1820-72), 
born at Edinburgh, was appointed in 1865 to the 
chair of Engineering at Glasgow. His works 
on the steam-engine, machinery, shipbuilding, 
applied mechanics, &c. became standard text- 
books ; and he did much for the new science of 
Thermodynamics and the theories of Elasticity 
and of Waves. He wrote humorous and patriotic 
Songs and Fables (1874). See Life by Prof. Tait 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Papers (1880). 

Ransom©, Robert (1753-1830), born at Wells 
in Norfolk, in 1789 founded at Ipswich the great 
Orwell Works for agricultural implements. 

Raphael (or Raffaello Santi) was bom at 
Urbino, 28tli or 29th March 1483, the son of the 
poet-painter, Giovanni Santi (d. 1494). He seems 
to have studied under Timoteo Viti, and then 
from about 1500 at Perugia under Perugino, be- 
coming such a clever imitator of his style that to 
this day the early pictures of the disciple are con- 
founded with those of his master. Among his 
earliest paintings were the Crucifixion (1602-8, 
Dudley collection), an Assumption of the Virgin 
(Vatican), and a Marriage of the Virgin (1504, 
Milan). Probably about 1504 Raphael began to 
discern the advantage of greater independence, 
yet for some time longer he showed Peruginesqne 
influence. In 1505 he went to Siena, where he 
assisted Pinturicchio, and next to Florence ; but 
before starting he probably took commissions, 
which produced the Madonna Ansidei (National 
Gallery), the Madonna of Sant’ Antonio, and 
the Madonna of Terranuova (Berlin Museum). 
Raphael, who now had painting-rooms at Florence 
and at Perugia, resolved to acquire and assimilate 
some of the boldness of Michelangelo and the 
sweetness of Leonardo. In portraiture more than 
elsewhere is Da Vinci’s influence visible, and the 
likeness of Maddalena Doni (Florence) is inspired 
by the Mona Lisa. Of special interest is the St 
George, sent by the Duke of Urbino to Henry VII. 
of England ; whilst attractive in other ways are the 
painter’s own likeness (Uffizi) and the Madonnas 
of Orleans, of the Palm, of St Petersburg, and of 
Canigiani, in which Raphael finally appears as a 
pure Tuscan. The Borghese Entombment (1507) 
is an embodiment of all the new principles which 
Raphael acquired at Florence and of colour such 
as only Raphael could give. He became attracted 
by the style of Fra Bartolommeo ; and, under the 
influence of that master, finished the Madonna 
del Baldacchino at Florence. Some of the best 
work of his Florentine period was now pro- 
duced— the small Holy Family (Madrid), the 
St Catharine (Louvre), the Bridgewater and 
Colon na Madonnas, the Virgin and Sleeping In- 
fant (Milan), the large Cowper Madonna, the 
Belle Jardiniere, and the Esterhaiy Madonna. 

In 1508 Raphael went to Rome at the instiga- 
tion of his relative Bramante, then in high favour 
with Julius II., who had laid the founaatiou of 
the new cathedral of St Peter, and who caused th| 
papal chambers to be decorated afresh because 
he disliked the frescoes of the older masters. 
The date of Raphael's engagement to paint the 
‘Camera* of the Vatican 1b now fixed as 1608. 
Iu the ceiling of the chamber * of the Signature* 
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the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation the Judgment of Solomon, tho Crea- 
tion of the Planets, and Marsyas and Apollo were 
inserted side by side with medallions enclosing 
allegories of Theology, Philosophy, Justice and 
Poetry. On the walls of the camera Ranhapl 
began the Disputa, in which he represented the 
Eternal, Christ, Mary, and tho ^osUes a'd 
angels presiding in heaven over the Trinitarian 
controversy. The School of Athens, the Par! 

Sf2. a '! d t, . ie . alle S°ry Of Prudence followed. 
Subordinate pictures are the Pope accepting the 

Decretals (1511), Justinian receiving the Pandects, 
and Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil. 
Raphael divided liis time between the labours of 
the Vatican and easel-pictures. The portraits of 
Julius II. and the Virgin of the Popolo were 
now executed, drawings were furnished to the 
copperplate-engraver Marcantonio for the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and Madonnas and Holy 
Families were composed ; while on the ceiling of 
the chamber of Heliodorus at the Vatican he 
finished the picture in which the Eternal appears 
to Noah, Abraham’s Sacrifice, Jacob’s Dream, 
and the Burning Bush. The pontiff is introduced 
into the Expulsion of Heliodorus and the Mass of 
Bolsena. The death of Julius in 1513 but slightly 
interrupted the labours of the painter, who gave 
a noble rendering of Leo X. and his suite in the 
Defeat of Attila. The Deliverance of Peter closed 
the decorations. The constant employment of dis- 
ciples enabled Raphael in the three years 1511-14 
also to finish the Madonna di Foligno, the Isaiah 
of St Agostino, the Galatea of the Farnesina, the 
Sibyls of the Pace, and the mosaics of the Popolo 
ordered by Agostino Chigi. He painted, too, 
the Madonna of the Fish (Madrid) and Madonna 
della Sedia (Florence), whilst in portraits such as 
Altoviti (Munich) and Inghirami (Florence) lie 
rises to the perfect rendering of features and 
expression which finds its greatest triumph in 
the Leo X. (Florence). Leo selected Raphael to 
succeed Bramante as architect of St Peter’s in 
1514, and secured from him for the Vatican 
ehambers the frescoes of the Camera dell’ In- 
cendio, which all illustrate scenes from the lives 
of Leonine popes. But much of Raphael’s atten- 
tion was taken up with the cartoons (Kensing- 
ton) executed, with help from assistants, for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. The first was 
completed in December 1516, the second woven at 
Brussels in 1519. His portraits of the Duke of 
Urbino, Castiglione, Bembo, and Navagero, ami 
his decoration of Cardinal Bibiena’s rooms at the 
Vatican, tell of the company which Raphael now 
frequented. When Leo X. succumbed to Francis I. 
Raphael followed the pontiff to Florence and 
Bologna, and found there new patrons for whom 
he executed the Sistine Madonna, the St Cecilia 
of Bologna, and the Ezechiel of the Pitti. The 
labours subsequently completed were immense, 
including the Spasimo (Madrid), the Holy Family 
and St Michael, which the pope sent to the 
king of France in 1518, the likeness of the vice- 
queen of Aragon, and the Violin-player (Sciarra 
collection at Rome). In wall-painting he pro- 
duced, with help, the cycle of the Psyche legend 
at the Farnesina, the gospel-scenes of the Loggie 
of the Vatican, and the frescoes of the Hall of 
Constantine. His last work, the Transfigura- 
tion, was nearly finished when Raphael died, 
6th April 1520. See the great work on him by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1882); H. Strachey’s 
monograph (1900), Oppe’s (1909); French works 
byPassavant(1860; trans. 1872), Gruyer (1863-81), 
Muntz (1881-96); German by Grimm (trans. 1889), 
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Languedoc, the son of the Seigneur de Thovras 
studied at the Protestant college of Saumur* and 
passed advocate in 1679. After the revocation f 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) he went to Holland 
enlisted in a Huguenot volunteer corps, followed 
the Prince of Orange to England in 1688 was 

the* B o vn ftfl 1 , "/AT-’ and distinguished himself at 

I ld at L '»»erick. For some years he 
travelled as tutor with the Earl of Portland’s son 

i,, 1 ® 1 ! Liars to H Wese1, " h ere he devoted his remain’ 
1 composition of his great Ilistoire 

Fmd?iu C i • e f (1,24 A' n,K joubtedly the best work on 

\\ Sit n ‘ f° ry f' 1 V afc haU lmtil then appeared. 
It was continued from William III.’s accession 

to his death by David Durant ( 1734 ), and was 

translated into English by Tindal ( 1726 - 31 ). 

Rapp, George (1770-1S47), founder of the 
Harmonists, was born in VYurttemberg, and emi- 
grated with his followers to Western Pennsylvania 
in 18°3, establishing a settlement named Harmony. 

nil S ratin g to New Harmony in Indiana 
(1 SI 5), they returned in 1824 to Pennsylvania 
a, r 1( r» .It Economy on the Ohio, 15 miles NW. 
of Pittsburgh. Looking for the speedy second 
coming of Christ, the community sought to amass 
wealth for the Lord’s use, practised rigid eco- 
nomy, self-denial, and celibacy, all things being 
held in common, and, diminished in number 
owned farms, dairies, and vineyards, and rail- 
way and bank shares worth millions of dollars. 
See German monograph by Knortz (1892). 

Rapp, Jean, Comte de (1772-1821), born at 
Colmar, entered the French army in 1788. dis- 
tinguished himself in Germany and Egypt, and 
became aide-de-camp to Napoleon. For his 
brilliant charge at Austerlitz he was made general 
of division (1805); in 1809 he became a Count of 
the Empire. He accompanied the emperor on 
the Russian expedition, defended Danzig for 
nearly a year, on its surrender was sent prisoner 
to Russia, and did not return till 1814. In 1815 
he went over to Napoleon, but after the Resto- 
ration he was made a peer. See his Memoirs 
(1823 ; new ed. 1895). 

Rask, Rasmus Christian (1787-1832). bom in 
F linen in 1819-23. travelled to India and Ceylon. 
He returned to Copenhagen, and in 1825 became 
professor of Literary History, in 1828 of Oriental 
Languages, and In 1831 of Icelandic. His study of 
Icelandic (1818). with Bopp’s and Grimm's works, 
opened up the science of comparative philology. 
See Lives by Running and Wimmer (1887). 

Rasmussen. Knud Johan Victor (1879-1933), 
Danish explorer and ethnologist, bom in Green- 
land, explored Greenland and Arctic America, 
and wrote on Eskimos. 

Raspail, Francois Vincent (1794-1878), French 
chemist, doctor, deputy, advocate of universal 
suffrage, and revolutionist, whose camphor- 
system (1845) was a forerunner of antiseptic 
surgery. See monograph by Saint-Martin (1877). 

Raspe. See Munchhausen. 

Rasputin, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), a 
peasant monk, born in Tobolsk province, wielded 
a malign, magnetic, and mystic power over the 
tsarina and others, and was assassinated at the 
Yussupoff Palace. 

Rassam, Hormuzd (1826-1910), Assyriologist, 
bom, the son of Chaldfean Christians at Mosul. 
He assisted Layard at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 
1849-51, and succeeded him, until 1854, as British 
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agent for Assyrian excavations, finding the palace 
of Assurbani-Pal (Sardanapalus). " After holding 
political offices at Aden and Muscat, he was sent 
(1864) to Abyssinia, where Theodore cast him also 
into prison with the other captives till their 
release (1868). In 1876-82 he made explorations 
in Mesopotamia for the British Museum. He 
wrote on his Abyssinian experiences (1869), and 
did much work for the Academy, &c. 

Rathenau, Walther (1867-1922), born !n Berlin 
of Jewish family, organised the Allgemeine Elek- 
trizitats Gesellschaft and German war industries, 
wrote Von Kommenden Dingen , &c., and was 
murdered soon after becoming Foreign Minister. 

Ratich, or Ratke, Wolfgang (1671-1635), born 
in Holstein, based a new system of education on 
Bacon’s Advancement, which he put into practice 
at Kothen in 1618. A second trial at Magdeburg 
in 1620 ended also in failure, and. after some years 
of ineffective wanderings he died at Erfurt. See 
monographs by Krause (1872), Storl (1876), Schu- 
mann (1876), and Vogt (1894) ; and Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868 ; new ed. 1890). 

Rattazzi, Urbano (1808-73), born at Aless- 
andria, practised as advocate at Casale, and in 
1848 entered the Second Chamber at Turin, be- 
coming minister of the Interior and later of 
Justice till after Novara. In 1853 he took the 
portfolio of Justice under Cavour; but, accused 
of weakness in suppressing the Mazzinian move- 
ment, retired in 1858. In 1859 he was minister 
of the Interior, but retired because of the cessiou 
of Savoy and Nice (1860). Twice prime-minister 
for a few months (1862, 1867), he twice had to 
resign through his opposition to Garibaldi. See 
Life by Morelli (1874) and his widow’s Rattazzi 
et son Temps (1881-87). [Rat-tat zee.] 

Rauch, Christian Daniel (1777-1857), born at 
Arolsen, practised sculpture while still valet to 
Frederick-William of Prussia, and in 1804 went 
to Rome. In 1811-15 he chiselled the recumbent 
effigy for the tomb of Queen Louisa at Charlotten- 
burg ; still finer is his other monument to her at 
Monbijou. His works include statues of Bliicher, 
Diirer, Goethe, Schiller, and Schleiermacher ; his 
masterpiece is the Frederick the Great (1851) in 
Berlin. See Life by Eggers (1873-90 ; Eng. trails. 
Boston, 1893). [Rowkh; kh guttural.] 

Raumer, Friedrich Ludwig Georo von (1781- 
1873), historian, born at Worlitz near Dessau, 
entered the Prussian state service in 1801 ; in 
1811 became professor of History at Breslau ; in 
1819-53 filled the chair of Political Science at 
Berlin ; and was secretary of the Berlin Academy. 
In 1848 he went to Paris as German ambassador. 
His chief works are a history of the Hohenstaufen 
emperors (1823-25) and a history of Europe from 
the 16th century (1832-50). See his Autobio- 
graphy and Correspondence (1861).— His brother, 
Karl Georg von Raumer (1783-1865), became 
professor of Mineralogy at Breslau in 1811, and at 
Halle in 1819, of Natural History in 1827 at 
Erlangen. He wrote books on physiography, 
geography, Palestine, geognosy, and crystallo- 
graphy, a great history of pedagogics (1843-51), 
and an autobiography (1866).— His son, Rudolf 
(1815-76), Teutonic philologist, from 1846 was a 
professor at Erlangen. [Rou>'m«r.] 

Rausoher, Joseph (1797-1875), cardinal, from 
1853 prince*arch bishop of Vienna, opposed but 
ended by accepting the infallibility dogma. See 
his Life by Wolfsgruber(1888). 

Ravaillao, Francois (1578-1610). a bankrupt 
schoolmaster, who, after long imprisonment and 


a brief service in the Order of Feuillanta, was 
moved by Catholic fanaticism to stab Henry IV. 
(q. v. ) of France. He was torn asunder by horses. 
See works by Loiseleur (1873), Tharaud (1013). 
[Rah-vak-yak' .] 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937), French composer, 
born at Ciboure, near St Jean-de-Luz, studied 
at Paris. His work, full of colour and ironic 
humour, gave him the first place among French 
composers after Debussy’s death. In his last 
four years, owing to an accident, he produced 
nothing. He wrote operas ( VHeure Espagnole 
1907 ; Ij Enfant et lesSortiltges t 1925),b&]let(Daphnis 
et Chloe, 1912), orchestral music such as the well- 
known BoUro , a piano concerto (1932), chamber 
music (string quartet, harp septet), and piano 
pieces (Pa vane pour une Infante d4funte, &c.). 

Ravenscroft, Thomas (1592-1640), composer 
and author of Melismata (1611) and The Whole 
Book of Psalms (1621). Some well-known tunes, 
as St Davids and Bangor, are by him. 

Ravenstein, Ernst Georg (1834-1913), geog- 
rapher, cartographer, and statistician, born at 
Frankfort, came to London in 1852, and held a 
post in the War Office 1865-74. 

Ravignan, Gustave Delacroix de (1795-1858), 
born at Bayonne, was a Jesuit professor at Mont- 
rouge, and became famous in 1837 by his sermons 
at Notre Dame in Paris. [Ra-veen-yon^ .) 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswickb (1810-95 ; 
barb. 1891), born at Chadlington, Chipping Norton, 
entered the East India Company’s army in 1827. 
In 1833-39 he helped to reorganise the Persian 
army, studying the while the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and translating Darius’s Behistun inscrip- 
tion. He was political agent at Kandahar 1840- 
1842, at Baghdad from 1843, later consul also, 
and made excavations and collections. A director 
of the East India Company in 1856, in 1859-60 
he was British minister in Persia, in 1858, 1865-68, 
a Conservative M.P., and in 1858-59, 1868-95 a 
member of the Council of India. He wrote books 
on cuneiform inscriptions, the Russian question, 
History of Assyria(\%b2), &c. See Life by his brother 
(1898). — That brother, George Rawlinson(1812 — 
1902), born at Chadlington, in 1861 became Cam* 
den professor of Ancient History in 1872 a canon 
of Canterbury, and in 1888 rector of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street. His annotated translation of 
Herodotus (1858-60 ; 3d ed. 1876) was followed by 
The Five Great Eastern Monarchies (1862-67), The 
Sixth Great Monarchy of Parthia (ISIS), The Seventh 
or Sassanian Empire (1876), History of Ancient 
Egypt (1881), Phoenicia (1889), and theological 
works. — Sir Henry’s eldest son, Henry Seymour 
Rawlinson, first Baron Rawlinson (cr. 1919), 
born in 1864, served in Burma, Sudan, and S. 
Africa, commanded the 4th Army in France in 
1918, and broke the Hindenburg line, winning 
fame, a peerage, and a grant of £80.000. Com- 
mand er-in-Chief in India (1920), he died in 1925. 
See Life by Maurice (1928). 

Ray, John, naturalist, born, a blacksmith’s son, 
at Black-Notley, near Braintree, 29th November 
1627. in 1649 became a fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. At the Restoration he accepted 
Episcopal ordination, but was erfeoted by the 
‘Black Bartholomew’ (1662). With a pupil, 
Francis Willughby (clv.), Ray travelled (1662-66) 
over England and Wales, the Low Countries. 
Germany, Italy, and France, studying botany and 
zoology. In 1667 he was elected F.R.S., and ha 
contributed valuable papers to the ZYansootfans. 
He settled in 1679 at tne Dewlands, Blaok-Notley, 
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aud died there, 17th January 1705. Hay ’a classl- 
flcatum of plants was practically the foundation 
of the ‘Natural System;' his zoological works 
were called by Cuvier the basis of all modern 
zoology. He wrote Methodus Plantarum Nova 
(1682), Catalogus Plantarum Anglia; (1(370) His- 
toric Plantarum (1686-1704), and Synopsis Mctho - 
dica Animalium (1693), besides three volumes 
on Birds, Fishes, and Insects, some theological 
works, and a collection of Proverbs (1670). Lan- 
kester edited Memorials of Ray (1846) and his 
Correspondence (1848) for the Ray Society, founded 

* <S^ I T t !V er K edi ^ e i' f i r ^ er Correspondence 
(1928). See Life by C. E. Raven (1942). 

Ray, Martha. See Hackman. 

Rayleigh, John William Strutt, Lord 
physicist, born 12th November 1842 graduated 
in 1865 from Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior 
wrangler and Smith's prizeman, and was elected 
a fellow (1866). He succeeded his father as third 
baron in 1873; was Cambridge professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics 1879-84, in 1888-1905 of 
Natural Phiiosophy at the Royal Institution ; 

(1905-8); and became in 1908 chancellor 
of Cambridge ^University. O.M. (1902), Nobel 
prizeman (1904), P.C. (1905), with Sir W. Ramsay 
discoverer of argon (1894), author of The Theotm 
of Sound 0877-78 ; 2d ed. 1894-96) and Scientific 
Papers (1899-1900), he died 30th June 1919. 

Raynouard, Franqois Juste Marie (1761- 
1836), poet and philologist, born at Brignoles in 
Pj-ovence, was a prosperous Paris advocate, in 
1791 entered the legislative assembly, joined the 
Girondins, and was imprisoned. His poems and 
tragedies were successful, and in 1807 he was 
elected to the Academy, of which he became per- 
petual secretary in 1817. Elected to the imperial 
legislative body in 1806 and 1811, after 1S16 he 
wrote on the Provencal language and literature. 

Reach, Anous Bethune (1821-56), born at 
Inverness, came to London in 1842, and wrote 
besides several books, much for Punch, the 
magazines, papers, Ac. (Reefakh.) 

Read, Clare Sewell (1826-1905), of Barton 
Bendish, a Norfolk agriculturist and Conservative 
M.P. 1865-85, was born at Ketteringham. 

Reade, Charles, novelist and playwright, was 
born at Ipsden House, 8th June 1S14. The 
youngest of eleven, he came on both sides of good 
lineage, his father an Oxfordshire squire, his 
mother a clever Evangelical; from her he ‘in- 
herited his dramatic instinct.’ After five years 
(all flogging) at Iffley, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
domyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 
1835, having taken a third class iu honours, was 
duly elected to a lay fellowship. Next year he 
entered at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1843 was called 
to the bar, meanwhile having made the first of 
many tours abroad and at home, and developed a 
craze for trading in violins. It was not till 1850 
that he put pen seriously to paper, ‘ writing first 
for the stage — about thirteen dramas, which 
nobody would play.’ Through one of these 
dramas he formed his platonic friendship with 
Mrs Seymour, a warm-hearted actress, who from 
1854 till her death (1879) kept house for him. 
His life after 1852 is but a succession of plays, 
by which he lost money, and novels that won 
profit and fame. Among liis eighteen novels are 
Peg Woffi,ngton (1852), Christie Johnstone (1853), 
Jt is Never too Late to Mend (1856), The Cloister 
and the Hearth ( 1861, his masterpiece), Hard Cash 
(1863), Foul Play (1869, with Dion Boucicanlt), 
Put Yourself in hti Place (1870), A Terrible Temp- 
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tation (1871), and A Woman-hater (1877) His last 
years clouded by sorrow aud ill-bealtl he died at 
shepherd's Bush, nth April lSSh He was not 
one of the greatest novelists of the centur y, but 

^r 6 S ec0 . ni J OKier he is perhaps the J best 
Charles HeaJe (1SS7), by his brother and a nephew 

?“P° or Swinburne's Miscdlank’s 

studies by Coleman (1003) and 
Elwin (1931).— Another nephew, William Win- 
wood Reade (1S3S-75), besides novels and books 
on his West African explorations, wrote The 
Martyrdom of Man (1S72), which had to wait half 

a century for fame. 

Ruf V s Daniei ' Isaacs, Marquess ok 

m 8 ^ 193 ?^ S-* 1< -' 26; Ba,on 1014 >’ was Liberal 
M.P. for Reading 1904-13, Solicitor-General 1910 

in.? r oi ey « Gene, , a l 19l °- 13 , Lord Chief-Justice 
19 T 3 "! 1 ’ Env °y to U.S. 1917-19, Viceroy 

ot India 1921-26, Foreign Secretary 1931. y 

Reaumur, Ren£ Antoine Ferchault de 
(1683-1757), physicist, bom at La Rochelle be- 
came in 1708 a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and superintended an official DescHption 
des Arts et Mitiere. He made researches in 
natural history, as to woods, rivers, and mines, 
and in metallurgy and glass-making. His ther- 
mometer (with spirit instead of mercury) lias 
eighty degrees between the freezing and boiling 
points. [Ray-o-meer.] 

Recamier, Madame (nee Jeanne Francoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), born at Lyons 4th 
December 1777, in 1793 married a rich banker 
thrice her own age. Her salon was soon filled 
with the brightest wits of the day, but she pos- 
sessed a temperament that almost saved her (Tom 
scandal. When her husband was ruined she 
visited Madame de Stael at Coppet (1S06). Hero 
she met Prince August of Prussia, who seems to 
have touched her heart. A marriage was arranged, 
provided M. Recamier would consent to a divorce. 
He would, but Madame could not desert him iu 
adversity. The most distinguished friend of her 
later years was Chateaubriand. She died 11th 
May 1849. See her Souvenirs et Correspondance 
0859), and the very full Life of her by E. Herriot 
(trails, by Alys Hallard in 1906). [Ray-kam-yaf . J 

Reclus, Michel 6lie (1827-1904), scientist 
and anarchist, was born in Gironde, and trained 
for the Protestant ministry.— His better-known 
brother Jean Jacques Elis£e (1830-1905), geog- 
lapher , born at Ste-Foix-la-Graude, Gironde dept, 
was educated at Montauban and Berlin. An 
extreme Democrat, lie left France after the coup 
delat of 1851, and spent seven years in England, 
Ireland, and America. He returned in 1858, and 
published Voyage d la Sierra Nevada deSte Marthe 
(1861), &c. For his share in the Commune (1871) 
he was banished. In Switzerland he began his 
masterpiece, Nouvelle Geographic Universelle (19 
vob. 1876-94 ; Eng. trails, by Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane). He wrote also a physical geog- 
raphy, La Terre (1867-68; traus. 1871 and 1887), 
Histoire d’un Ruisseau (1866), Les Phenomenes 
Terrestres (1873), and Histoire d'une Montague 
(1S80; trans. 18S1). In 1893 he became a pro- 
fessor at Brussels. [Reh-klee' .] 

Recorde, Robert (c. 1510-58), mathematician, 

f ) ^ ln \f a r»^ ei l. by A St, i die(1 at 0xford > i» 1545 took 
his M.p. at Canibridge, became physician to 

Edward VI. and Queen Mary, but died in the 

debtors prison. His works include The Grounds 

o/ Aries (1540), an arithmetic ; Pathwaye to Know • 

ledge (1551), an abridged Euclid; Castle of Know- 

iectyc 0551), on astronomy ; and Whetstone o/WU 

(1557). an important treatise on algebra. 
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Redding, Cyrus (1785-1870), journalist, editor, 
biographer, novelist, &c., was born at Penryn. 

Redgrave, Richard, C.B. (1804-88), subject- 
painter, A.R A. (1840), R.A. (1851), from 1857 was 
Inspector-general of Art Schools. He wrote, with 
his brother, Samuel (1802-76), A Century of English 
Painters (1866 ; 2d ed. 1890). 

Reding, Aloys von (1765-1818), as captain- 
general of his own canton, Schwyz, repulsed the 
French at Morgarteu (1798). 

Redmond, John Edward (1856-1918), the sou 
Of a Wexford M.P., was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn 1886, and entered parliament 1881. A 
champion of Home Rule, he became chairman of 
the Nationalist party in 1900. He declined a 
seat in Asquith’s Coalition Ministry (1915), but 
supported the war, deplored the Irish rebellion, 
and opposed Sinn Fein.— His brother, William 
Hoey Kearney (1861-1917), Nationalist M.P. 
(from 1883), fell in action at Messines. 

Redwitz, Oskar, Freiherr von (1823-91), a 
Bavarian poet, playwright, and romance-writer. 


Reed, Sir Edward James (1830-1906), F.R.S., 
K.C.B., was chief constructor of the navy 1863-70, 
Liberal M.P. for Cardiff, and Lord of the Trea- 
sury 1886. — His son. Edward Tennyson Reed 
(1860-1933), educated at Harrow, began to draw 
for Punch in 1889, and was put on the staff in 1890. 

Reed, Isaac (1742-1807), editor of Shakespeare. 

Reed, Thomas German (1817-88). bom at 
Bristol, In 1844 married Priscilla Horton (1818- 
95), and in 1855 started a London entertainment. 

Reed, Walter (1851-1902), a U.S. army doctor, 
proved the transmission of yellow fever by mos- 
quitoes. 


Rees, Abraham, D.D., F.R.S. (1743-1825), 
Unitarian minister from 1783 at the Old Jewry, 
was born at Llanbrynmair, and compiled an Ency- 
clopaedia on the basis of Ephraim Chambers’s. 

Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), born at Ipswich, the 
daughter of the rector of Freston, translated Bar- 
clay’s Argenis (1772), and wrote The Champion of 
Virtue , a Gothic Story (1777), renamed The Old 
English Baron , which was avowedly an imitation 
of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. She wrote four 
other novels and The Progress of Romance (1785). 

Reeve, Henry, C.B. (1813-95), born at Nor- 
wich, was registrar of the Privy Council 1843-87, 
and editor of the Edinburgh Review from 1855, 
He edited the Grevillc Memoirs , &c. See Life bv 
Sir J. K. Laughton (1S98). * 


Reeves, John (1752-1829), born in London, and 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was chief-justice of 
Newfoundland (1791-92), a king’s printer (1800), 
superintendent of aliens (1803-14), and law clerk 
to the Board of Trade. He published much on 
law, and a Bible with selected scholia (1826). 

Reeves, John Sims (1818-1900), born at 
Shooters Hill, appeared as a baritone at New- 
castle in 1839, and acquired fresh fame as a tenor 
He studied at Paris (1843), sang at Milan, and 
was recognised as the first English tenor. Leav- 
ing the stage in 1860, he sang at concerts and in 
oratono. See Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881) 
and his own My Jubilee (1889). 7 

Reeves, Mrs. See Mathers, Helen. 

Reeves William, D.D. (1816-92), born at 
Charleville, Co. Cork, became in 1886 Bishop of 
Down. He wrote on Irish ecclesiastical an- 
tlquities, and edited Adamnan’s Life of Columba. 
See Life by Lady Ferguson (1894). 

Roger, Max, composer, bom at Brand, Bavaria, 


in 1873, taught music at Wiesbaden and Munich, 
became Director of Music in Leipzig University 
(1907), professor (1908), and died in 1916. 

Regiomontanus (.1436-76), the name given 
from his Franconian birthplace, Kdnigsberg (Afons 
Regius), to the mathematician and astronomer 
Johann Muller. He studied at Vienna, and in 
1461 accompanied Cardinal Bessarion to Italy to 
learn Greek. In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, 
where the patrician Bernhard Walther subsidised 
him. The two laboured at the ‘Alphonsine 
Tables,’ and published Ephemerides 1U75-1606 
(1473), of which Columbus made much use. He 
established the study of algebra and trigonometry 
in Germany, and wrote on water-works, burning* 
glasses, weights and measures, the quadrature of 
the circle, &c. He was summoned to Rome in 
1474 by Sixtus IV. to help to reform the calendar, 
and died there. See German Life by Ziegler (1874} 

Re guard, Jean Francois (1655-1709), comic 
dramatist, a rich Paris shopkeeper’s son. fouhd 
himself at twenty master of a considerable for* 
tune, and set out on his travels. In his autobio- 
graph ical romance, La Provengale , we read of his 
and his Proven§al mistress’s capture and sale 
as slaves by Algerian corsairs, their bondage at 
Constantinople, their ransom, Ac. After wander- 
ings even to Lapland, he found his vocation in 
the success cf Le Divorce at the Th&fcre Italien 
m 1688. Le Joueur (1696), a hit at the Th&tre 
Frangais, was followed by Le Distrait (1697). Le 
Retour Imprbvu (1700), Les Folies Amoureusts 
(1704), and his masterpiece Le Ligataire Universel 
(1708). There are editions by Didot (1820), Michiels 
(1854), Fournier (1875), and Moland (1893). Sea 
German study by Mahrenholtz (1887), and Biblio 
graphie by March6ville (1877). [ Ray-nahr 

Regnault, Henri Victor (1810-78), chemist 
and physicist, born at Aix-la-Chapelle, was a shop- 
assistant in Paris and a professor at Lyons, 
whence, in 1840, he was recalled to Paris as a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. Having filled 
chairs in the Ecole Poly technique and the College 
de France, he became in 1854 director of the Stores 

S orcelain factory He investigated gases, latent 
eat, steam-engines, &c., and published a Coun 
EUmentaire de Chimie (14th ed. 1871). See Eloge 
by Dumas (1881).— His son, Henri (1843-71), 
painter of mythological, Spanish, and Moorish 
subjects, was born in Paris, and gained the prix 
de Rome in 1806. In 1869 ne painted his eques- 
trian portrait of Prim, in 1870 his ‘Salome’ and 
‘Moorish Execution.’ In the Franco -Prussian 
war he volunteered as a private soldier, and fell 
at Buzenval. See Lives by Cazalis (1872) and Marx 
(1887), and his Comespondance (1873). [Ray-tiff.] 

R6gnier, Henri Franjois Joseph dr (1864- 
1936), symbolist poet, bom at Honfleur, studied law 
in Paris, wrote verse (from 1885) and novels, and 
was elected to the Academy in 1911 . [Rayn-yay\] 

R£gnier, Mathurin 0578-1618), satirist, born 
at Chartres, was tonsured at nine, but grew 
up dissipated and idle, obtained a canonry at 
Chartres, and eqjoyed the fevour of Henry IV. 
His whole work scarce exceeds 7000 lines— six- 
teen satires, three epistles, five elegies, and some 
odes, songs, epigrams, Ac.— yet it places him high 
among French poets. He is greatest in his satires, 
admirably polished, but vigorous and original. 
Editions are by Poitevin (186$, BarthMemy (18621 
and Courbet (1875). See Cherrier’s BibliogravhU 
(1889), and Life by Vianey (1896). 

Reg'ulus, Marcus Atilius, obtained a trinmph 
as Roman consul in 267 b.o. Consul again (258} 
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he defeated the Carthaginian fleet, then landed 
and, at first victorious, at last suffered a total 
defeat and was taken prisoner (255) He re 
.mamed five years in captivity, until, reverses 
inducing the Carthaginians to sue for peace he 
was released on parole and sent to Rome with 
the Punic envoys. He successfully dissuaded 
the senate from agreeing to their proposals, then 
according to legend, returned to Carthage, and 
was put to death with horrible tortures. 

Regulus, or Rule, St, according to legend a 
lnoiik of Constantinople or bishop of Patras, who 

m c* 1110 ^ Muckross or Kilrimont (after- 

wards St Andrews), bringing relics of St Andrew 
from the East. For the possible identification 
of him with an Irish St Riagail of the 6th cen- 
tury, see Skene’s Celtic Scotland (1877). 

Rohan Ada (1860-1916), American comedienne. 

22 r,l o? t L L,u,er,clc » was taken as a child to 
the States, made her d6but at fifteen, and first 

played in London with Daly’s company in 1888. 

Reichenbach, Georo von (1772-1826), a Munich 
astronomical instrument maker, born at Durlach 
See Life by Bauernfeind (1883). 

Reichenbach, Heinrich Gottlieb (1793-1879), 
botanist and zoologist, from 1820 professor at 
Dresden.— His son, Heinrich Gustav (1824-89), 
also a botanist, was a Hamburg professor from 
1862. He wrote on orchids. [Ri-hen-bakh.] 

Reichenbach, Karl, Baron von (1788-1869), 
born at Stuttgart, in 1821-34 made a fortune as a 
manufacturer at Blansko in Moravia. He worked 
at the compound products of the distillation of 
organic substances, and discovered paraffin (1830) 
and creosote (1833). Studying animal magnetism* 
he discovered, as he thought, a new force, which 
he called Od, intermediate between electricity, 
magnetism, heat, and light, and recognisable 
only by the nerves of sensitive persons. He 
wrote on the geology of Moravia, on magnetism, 
and several works on ‘odic force ’ (1852-58). See 
Lives by Sclirotter (1869) and Fechner (1876). 

Reichstadt, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 

Reid, Sir George (1841-1913), born at Aber 
deen, A.R.S.A. (1870), R.S.A. (1877), from 1891 
(when he was knighted) to 1902 was P.R.S.A. 
Best known by his portraits, he also produced 
admirable landscapes and book illustrations. 

Reid, Sir John Watt (1823-1909), K.C.B. 
(1882), born in Edinburgh, was medical director 
general of the navy 1880-88. 

Reid, or Robertson, John (1721-1807), of Perth- 
shire stock, entered the army in 1745, rose to be 
general, was a flute-player and composer, and left 
£50,000 to found a chair of music at Edinburgh. 

Reid, Captain Mayne, writer of boys' stories, 
born at Ballyroney, Co. Down, 4th April 1818, 
in 1840 emigrated to New Orleans, and served in 
the U.S. army during the Mexican war (1847). 
Returning to England in 1849, he settled down 
to a literary life in London, Bucks, and Hereford- 
shire, and died 22d Oct. 1883. His vigorous style 
and profusion of hairbreadth ’scapes delighted his 
readers. Among his books were the Boy Hunters 
(1853), Boy Tar (1859), Scalp Hunters (1851), Rifle 
'Rangers (1850), War Trail (1857), and Headless 
Horseman (1866). See Life by his widow (1900). 
Reid, Sir Robert Threshie. See Loreburn 

Reid, Thomas, head of the Scottish school 
of Philosophy, was born, 26th April 1710, at 
Strachan manse, Kincardineshire, took his M.A. 
lit Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1720, and was 


REMBRANDT 


which determined Reid to seek a nexv foundation 
for the common notions as to a material world • 
and he became the chief of a school whose aim’ 
was to deliver philosophy from scepticism lv 
resting finally on principles of intuitive or a 

P mZ ®V e, “- J- U i 75 2 1,0 beca,,,e professor of 

lnlosophy m Kings College, Aberdeen, in 1763 

? los °l )h . y at Glasgow; and in 1761 ho 

published his Inquiry into the Human Mind. He 

i-o- re *i fr0 ™ .f ho duties of his chair in 1780. In 
LSo the Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers an. 

pea red, in 1,88 the Active Powers. He died 7th 
October 1 <96. See Life by Dngald Stewart in 
Reid s works (1803), the edition by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton (1853), and sketch by A. C. Fraser (1899). 

Reid, Sir Thomas Wemyss, LL.D born at 
New cast 1 e m 1S42, edited the Leeds Mercury 1870- 

,n ? na 6 e r to Messrs Cassell, and in 
1890-99 editor of the Speaker. Knighted in 1894 
he died m Feb. 1905. He wrote Lives of Charlotte 
Bronte Mr horster, and Lord Houghton, a book 
about lunis, two or three novels, &c. 

Reid, Sir William (1791-1858), writer on winds 
and storms, born at Kinglassie, Fife, served with 
high distinction in the Peninsular war, and was 
governor of Bermuda, the Windwards, and Malta. 

Reimarus, Hermann Samuel (1694-1768), from 
1723 held an Oriental chair in his native city 
Hamburg. His famous lVolfenbiittelsche Frag • 
mente eines Ungenannten, first published by 
Lessing in 1774-78, denied the supernatural origin 
of Christianity. He wrote also on natural religion. 
See study by Strauss (trams. 1879). [Rl-ma/i'roos.l 

Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910), pianist and com- 
poser, born at Altona, from 1860 to 1895 was 
leader of the Leipzig Gewandhans orchestra. 

Reinhardt, Max (1873-1943), theatre-manager, 
born at Baden near Vienna, did much to re- 
organise the art and technique of production. 

Reinhold, K a rlLeonhard( 1758-1823), Kantian 
philosopher, born in Vienna, died at Kiel. 

R6jane, Gabreelle (1857-1920). a famous 
French actress. [ Ray-zhan .] 

Remak. Robert (1815-05), physician, lwrn in 
Posen, from 1859 a Berlin professor, studied 
pathology, embryology, and medical electricity. 

Remarque. Erich Maria, born in 1898 in Osna- 
briick, went to the United States in 1939. He 
wrote AH Quiet on the Western Front (1929), The 
Road Back (1931), &c. 

Rembrandt, the baptismal name of Rembrandt 
Harmensz, born 15th July 1606 at Leyden, the son 
of a prosperous miller called Harmen Gerritsz 
van Rijn. From his twelfth or thirteenth year 
he studied painting under various masters, 
returning to Leyden about 1623 or 1626. He 
began his career as an etcher very early, and 
etched beggars and picturesque hea<is, including 
his own ; also ‘Christ presented in the Temple.’ 
In 1631 he settled in Amsterdam, where he set up a 
studio and took pupils. Already one of the most 
industrious and productive artists, Rembrandt 
found time to paint a number of portraits and 
biblical subjects and to etch forty plates in 
the year 1631. A masterpiece, ‘The Anatomical 
Lesson,’ dates from 1632. In 1634 he married 
Saskia van Ulenburgh (1613-42), w r hom we know 
by the portraits her husband made of her. The 
vear of her death produced the famous ‘Night 
Watch.* An important branch of his art from 
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2(543 to 1650 was landscape, which he con- 
tinued to practise more or less till 1659. It is 
not precisely known what were the causes of 
Rembrandt s bankruptcy in 1656. His art became 
unfashionable ; but he did not relax his diligence. 
He died October 4, 1669, after continuing to work 
with constant energy and undiminished power. 
His works (preserved) total over 650 oil-paintings, 
2000 drawings and studies, and 300 etchings! 
Rembrandt’s fame lias increased, notwithstanding 
unintelligent censure and praise. He was not 
blind to the merits of Italian art, but his own 
practice was founded on the direct study of 
nature, both in human life and landscape. His 
chiaroscuro is often false and inconsistent, but 
though arbitrary it is always conducive to his 
purpose. No artist ever combined more delicate 
skill with more energy and power. His treat- 
ment of mankind is full of human sympathy ; his 
special study was old age. See Lives by Vosmaer 
(2d ed. 1877), Michel (trans. 1893); books by M. 
Bell (1907). Baldwin Brown (1907), Bode (1897- 
1908) ; on the etchings by Hamerton (1894), A. M. 
Hind (1912); C. H. de Groot's Catalogve Rai&onni 
of 17th c. Dutch painters (vol. vi. ; trans. 1916). 

Hemiglus, St. See Remy. 

Remington, Philo, inventor, bom at Litch- 
field, N.Y., 31st Oct. 1816, entered his father’s 
small-arms factory, and for twenty-five years 
superintended the mechanical department. The 
perfecting of the Remington breech-loading rifles 
and the Remington type-writer was largely due 
to him. He died in 1889. 

Remusat, Abel (1788-1832), Chinese scholar, 
born at Paris, took his diploma in medicine in 
1813, but iu 1811 had published an essay on 
Chinese literature. In 1814 he was made pro- 
fessor of Chinese in the College de Frauce. 
Among his numerous works are one on the 
Tartar tongues (1820) and his great Grammaire 
Vhinoise (1822). He wrote also on Chinese writ- 
es (1827), medicine, topography, and history, and 
Melanges (1843). In 1822 he founded the Soci6t6 
Asiatique, and in 1824 became curator of the 
Oriental Department in the Biblioth6que Royale. 

Remusat, Charles Francois Marie, Comte 
de, was born at Paris, 14th March 1797, son of the 
Comte de Remusat (1762-1823), who was chamber- 
lain to Napoleon. He early developed Liberal 
ideas, and took to journalism. He signed the 
journalists’ protest which brought about the 
July Revolution, was elected deputy for Toulouse, 
and in 1836 became under-secretary of state for 
the Interior, in 1840 minister of the Interior. 
Exiled after the coup d'etat , he devoted himself 
to literary and philosophical studies, till, in 1871, 
Thiers called him to the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, which lie retained until 1873. He died 
June 6, 1876. Among his writings are Essais 
de Philosophic (1842); Abllard (1845); UAngleterre 
au XVIII • Siede (1856); studies on St Anselm 
0?53), Bacon (1857), Channing (1857), John Wesley 
(1870), and Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1874) ; Histoire 
7i e Philosophic en Angleterre de Bacon & Locke 
0875) ; and two philosophical dramas, Abttard 
(18/7) and La Saint Bartheiemy (1878). See his 
Lorrespondance (1883-86). The Mbnoires 0879-80) 
and (1881) of his mother, Claire, (jomtesse 

de Remusat (1780-1821), dame du palais to 
Josephine, both translated into English, throw 
a flood of light on the society of the First Empire 
and the character of Napoleon. 

Remy, St (c. 438-583), Bishop of Rhehns. 

Renan. Ernest, born at TMguier in Brittany, 


27th February 1828, till his sixteenth year was 
trained for the church there, wholly under clerical 
influences. He was one of the lads chosen in 
1836 by the Abb6 Dupanloup for the Catholic 
seminary of St Nicolas du Chardounet iu Paris, ‘ 
whence, after three years, he was transferred to 
St Sulpice and its branch at Issy. As the result 
of the study of Hebrew and of German criticism, 
traditional Christianity became impossible for 
him ; iu 1845 he quitted St Sulpice aud abandoned 
all thoughts of the church as a profession. By 
his elder sister Henriette’s assistance and counsel 
he was enabled to follow out his purpose, a life 
of study untrammelled by creeds or formularies. 
In 1850 he obtained a post in the Biblioth&que 
Nationale, and having become known through 
mtonoires on Oriental studies, in 1860 he was 
made one of a commission sent by government 
to study the remains of Phoenician civilisation. 
In 1861 he was chosen professor of Hebrew in 
the College de France ; but the emperor, in- 
spired by the clerical party, refused to ratify 
the appointment; and it was not until 1870 
that he was established in the chair. In 1878 
he was elected to the Academy. His work as 
aufhor began with a paper (1847), developed into 
Ins Histoire Ginirale des Langues Sbnitiques (1854). 
A verrote et V Averroisme (1852) proved his fami- 
liarity with the life and thought of the middle 
ages. And he wrote frequent essays, afterwards 
collected in Ills Etudes d Histoire Beligieuse (1866) 
and Essais de Morale et (le Critique (1869). But his 
European reputation dates from the publication 
of the Vie de Jtsus (1863), first in the series which 
its author regarded as the special work of his life, 
the Histoire des Origines du Christianisme. None 
of the other volumes excited the extraordinary 
interest of the first. In the Vie de Jisus the com- 
bined weakness and strength of Renan’s method 
were exaggerated to caricature. Of the volumes 
that followed, those on St Paul (1869) and Marcus 
Aurelius (1882) are specially noteworthy. In 
completion of his life’s task Renan undertook a 
history of the people of Israel (6 vols. 1887-94). 
Other works are books on Job (1868), the Song 
of Solomon (I860), Ecclesiastes (1882), titudes 
d' Histoire Beligieuse, Questions Contemporaines , La 
Befonne Intellectuelle et Morale , Dialogues Philo- 
sophiques , Dramas Philosophiques , Souvenirs d'En • 
fance (1883), Le Pritre de Nemi (1886), L'Abbesse de 
Jouan'e (1888), V Avenir de Science (1890), and Ma 
Sceur Henriette (1896 ; trans. as Brother and Sister. 
1896). He died 2d October 1892. Madame Renan 
(1838-94), whom he married in 1866, was a niece 
of Ary Scheffer. Whatever may be the judgment 
of time on the intrinsic value of Renan’s contri- 
bution to the sum of knowledge, he can never 
lose his place among the few great names in the 
history of letters. In London he delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures (1880), The Influence of Rome on 
Christianity. See Life by Mine. Darmesteter 
(1897), and books by Grant-Duff (1898), G. Monod 
(1893), Barry (1905), G. Strauss (1909), Gutoaid 
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and Moncel, Bibliographic (1928). 

Renaudot, Th£ophraste (1586-1658), a Protes- 
tant doctor, born at Loudun, settled in Paris in 
1624, in 1681 founded the first French newspaper, 
the Gazette de France , also started the earliest 
Mont*de-Pi6t6 (1687). and advocated gratis dis 
pensaries. See Life by Bonnefont 


tea grai 

(1893). 


ReaA I., ■ THE Good • (1409-80), fcilod In hi. 
efforts (1438-42) to make good his claim to the 
crown of Naples, married his daughter to Henry 
VI. of England (1445), and ultimately devotee, 
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himself to Provencal poetry and agriculture at 
Aix. bee Life by Lecoy de la Marche (Par 18751 

Rem, Guido. See Guido. ' 

Rennell, J ames (1742-1830), served in the navv. 
became a major In the East India Company’s 
army, and surveyor-general of Bengal. He wrote 
on hydrography, ancient geographv Ac 
Life by Markham (1895). * P y * «-*• See 

oI Rodd * James Rennell Rodd (1858- 
1941), BARON( 1933), poet, historian, diplomatist, 
educated at Haileybury and Balliol. 

Renner, Karl, born 1870, first chancellor of the 
republic (1918-20), imprisoned as a 
Socialist leader, 1934, chancellor again (1945), 
wrote political works, and a national song. 

civil engineer (1761-1821), born 
at Phantassie farm, East Linton, after working 

PrtinW 1 iI rl ?? t « Wit ^ Alldrew Meikle ^udied at 
Edinburgh University 1780-83. In 1784 he 

entered the employment of Messrs Boulton & 

Watt , in 1791 he set up In London as an eD- 

8 a soon became famous as a bridge-builder 

building Kelso (1803), Leeds, Musselburgh, 
Ne^on-Stewart, Boston, New Galloway, and the 
old Southwark and Waterloo Bridges, and plan- 
ning London Bridge. He made many important 
canals ; drained fens ; designed the London 
Docks, and others at Blackwall, Hull, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Greenock, and Leith; and improved 
harbours and dockyards at Portsmouth, Chat- 
ham, Sheerness, and Plymouth, where he con- 
Btructod the celebrated breakwater ( 1811 - 41 ). 
See Smiles's Lives of the Engineers (1874). — His 
eldest son, George (1791-1866), was super- 
intendent of the machinery of the Mint, and 
aided his father. With his brother John he 
carried on an immense business — shipbuilding 
railways, bridges, harbours, docks, machinery 
• , ^rineengines.— J° hn ( 1794-1874), knighted 
in 1831 on his completion of London Bridge, was 
engineer to the Admiralty. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (1875). He wrote on harbours. 

Renoir, Pierre Auguste, one of the greatest 
of modern painters, was born in 1841 at Limoges. 
He was an impressionist, but retained something 
of the character of French 18th-century painting. 
He died at Cannes, 3d December 1919. See books 
by Fosca (1925), Vollard (trans. 1926). 

Renouf, Sir Peter Le Page (1822-97), born in 
Guernsey, studied at Oxford, turned Catholic in 
1842, was a professor in Ireland 1855-64, a school- 
inspector 1864-85, and keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum 
1885-91. He wrote on ancient Egypt, &c. 

Renouvier, Charles Bernard (1815-1903), 
idealist philosopher, a modified Kantian, born 
at Montpellier. See books by S6ailles (1905) and 
Arnal (1908). 

Renwick, James, born at Moniaive, 15th Feb- 
ruary 1662, studied at Edinburgh University, 
joined the Cameronians, proclaimed the Lanark 
Declaration (1682), and was sent to complete his 
studies in Holland. In 1683 he preached his first 
sermon at Darinead Moss near Cambusnethan ; in 
1634 he was outlawed for his Apologetic Declara- 
tion. On James VII.’s accession he published at 
Sanquhar a declaration rejecting him. A reward 
was offered for his capture ; and at last he was 
taken in Edinburgh, and executed 17th February 
168S. See Life by Simpson (1843). [Reu'mfc.] 

Renwick, James, LL.D. (1790-1863), born at 
Liverpool of Scoto -American parentage, was 
professor in Columbia College, N.Y., and wrote 
books on mechanics. His son James (1818-1895) 
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designed GraceChurcli and St Patrick’s Cathedral 
Ne\\ \ ork, the Smithsonian Institution, &c. 

danf?™ 11, P UMPURY (1752-1818), landscape-gar- 
dener, was born at Bury St Edmunds. 8 

Reshid Pasha (1S02-5S), Turkish statesman. 

< 1879 - 1936 >. kalian com- 
po^er was born at Bologna. [Rcs-pte'ghee.) 

Z ’ *« Paul P E Gondi, Cardinal de(1G1 1- 
< 9 ), bom at Montnurail, was bred for the church 
in spite ot amours, duels, and political intrigues 

?roM e i CS } me 11 r l £ 4S . coad J l, tor to his uncle, the 
Aichbibhop of Paris, plotted against Mazarin 

?rdR 1U H Ieated - tI * e ou tl>reak of the Fronde in 
1048. He received a cardinal’s hat, but in 1652 

was flung ...to prison. Alter two years he .nade 
hi 8 escape wandered in Spain and England 

witb a LonU fc ^i°v ie v aml - in Ir,U2 n,ade bis peace 

Xn * b y resigning bis claim to the 
aichbishopnc in exchange for the abbacy of St 

f f nd restoration to bis other benefices. His 
de9ts ( foiir !". ,ll, ons of francs !) he provided for in 
10,5 by making over to bis creditors his entire 
income save *.0,000 livres. Retz figures pleasingly 
m the letters of Madame de Sevigne. His own 
masterly Mnwires (1655 ; best ed. in ‘ Les Grands 

I 9 v ?l s * 1^72-90) throw much light 
55,™? FronJe-^ bee works by Cornier (1863) Topin 
(3d ed. 1872), Chantelauze (1S78-79), Gazier (1876), 
Ogg (1912), Batiffol (1927, 1930). [fless.J 1 

Retz, Rais, or Raiz, Gilles de (1404-40) a 
Breton of high rank who fought by the side’ of 
the Maid at Orleans, became marshal of Fiance 
at twenty-five, but soon retired to his estates, 
where for over ten years be is alleged to have in- 
dulged in the most infamous orgies, kidnapping 
150 children, who were sacrificed to his lusts or 
sorceries. He was hanged and burned at Nantes 
after a trial closed by bis own confession. See 
works by Bossard (1886), Baring-Gould (1865). 
Vizetelly (1902), Vincent and Binns (1926). 

Retzsch, Friedrich August Moritz (1779- 
1857), painter and engraver, born in Dresden, 
became a professor there in 1824. He acquired 
great celebrity by his etchings in outline of 
Schiller, Goethe, Fouqu6, ami Shakespeare. His 
masterpiece is ‘The Chess-players.’ 

Reuchlin, Johann, humanist and Hebraist, 
born at Pforzheim, 22d Feb. 1455, as travelling 
companion to a prince of Baden visited Paris, 
where he studied Greek, at Basel wrote his Latiu 
dictionary (1476), made a second sojourn in 
PYance, and in 1481 set up as lecturer at Tubin- 
gen. In 1482, 1490, and 1498 he was in Italy 
on state business ; in 1492 we find him studying 
Hebrew under a learned Jewish court-physician. 
In 1496 Reuchlin went to Heidelberg, where he 
became the main promoter of Greek studies in 
Germany; in 1500 he received a judicial appoint- 
ment at Stuttgart. In 1506 appeared his Rndi- 
menta Linguce Hebraicce. I 11 1510 Pfeflerkorn, 
a Jewish renegade, urged the emperor to burn 
all Jewish books except the Old Testament; 
and Reuchlin’s contention that no Jewish books 
should be destroyed except those directly written 
against Christianity drew on him the enmity 
of the Dominicans of Cologne, especially of 
the inquisitor Hoogstraten ; but all the inde- 
pendent thinkers in Germany (see Huiten) were 
on his side ; and the Duke of Bavaria appointed 
him in 1519 professor at Ingolstadt. He died 
30th June 1522. Reuchlin edited various Greek 
texts, published a Greek grammar, a whole serie* 
of polemical pamphlets, and a satirical drama 
(against the Obscurantists), and in De Verbo 
Mirifico and De Arte Cabbalistioa shows a tlieo* 
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aophico-cabbalistic tendency. See books on him 
by Barham (1843), Geiger (1871), Horawitz (1877), 
and Holstein (1888). [Roikh-lin; kh guttural.] 

Reumont, Alfred von (1808-87), historian, 
was born and died at Aix-la-Chapelle, having 
from 1829 to 1860 followed a diplomatic career, 
chiefly in Italy. His numberless works deal 
mainly with Italian history ; one, Lorenzo de' 
Medici, appeared in English in 1876. [Reh-mon 9 .] 

Reuss, Eduard (1804-91), Protestant theo- 
logian, born at Strasburg, was a Theological 
professor there 1836-38, and again after the re- 
establishment of the university in 1872-88. His 
chief works are a history of the New Testa- 
ment (in German, 1842 ; 6th ed. 1887 ; Eng. trails. 
1884) and of the Old (1881); and La Thbologie 
Chretienne au Sitcle Apostolique (1852; 3d ed. 
1864; trails. 1872-74), Histoiredu Canon de3 Saintes 
Ecritures (1862 ; trails. 1884), and La Bible , a new 
translation and commentary (1877-79). [Roiss.] 

Reuter, Fritz, Plattdeutsch humorist, born 
at Stavenhagen in Mecklenburg -Schwerin, 7th 
November 1810, studied law at Rostock and Jena. 
In 1833 he was condemned to death — with other 
Jena students he had indulged in wild talk about 
the fatherland — a sentence commuted to thirty 
years’ imprisonment. Released in 1840, with his 
career spoilt and his health ruined, lie tried to 
resume his legal studies, learned farming, and 
taught pupils. His rough Plattdeutsch verse 
setting of the jokes and merry tales of the 
country-side, Lauschen un Rimels (1853), became 
at once a great favourite ; another humorous 
poem, Reis' nah Belligen (1855), was equally suc- 
cessful. Next came a second volume of Lduschen 
un Rimels (1858), and the tragic poem Kein 
Hiisung (1858), picturing the wretchedness of the 
semi-serfs on the great Mecklenburg domains. 
The rest of his best works, except the poem 
Hanne Niite (1860), were all written in Low Ger- 
man prose. Ut de Franzosentid (1860 ; Eng. trails, 
as The Year '18, 1873), Ut mine Festungstid (1862), 
and his masterpiece, Ut mine Stromtid (1862-64), 
gave him fame abroad through all Germany, and 
lifted him to the position of Germany’s greatest 
humorist next after Jean Paul. Ut mine Festungs- 
tid is a record of the miserable seven years he 
spent in prison. He also wrote Schurr Murr 
(1861), Dorchlduchting (1866), the satirical Ur- 
geschicht von Mecklenbora (1874), &c. He lived at 
Eisenach from 1863, and there he died, 12th July 
1874. See Wilbrandfc’s biography in the Werke 
(15 vols. 1863-75), and works by Glagau (2d ed. 
1875), Ebert (1874), Gaedertz (1890and 1900), Romer 
(1895), Raatz (1895), Brandes (1899). [Poi-fer.] 
Reuter, Paul Julius, Freiherr von, born at 
Cassel, 21st July 1821, in 1849 formed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle an organisation for transmitting com- 
mercial news by telegraph. In 1851 he fixed his 
headquarters in London ; and gradually his system 
spread to the remotest regions. In 1865 he con- 
vertedhisbusinessintoalimited liabilitycompany, 
and in 1871 was made a baron by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. He died at Nice, 25th Feb. 1899. 
Revelstoke. See Barino, 

Revere, Paul (1735-1818), hero of a poem by 
Longfellow, was born in Boston, Mass., and 
after serving as lieutenant of artillery (1756), 
followed the trade of goldsmith and copperplate 
printer. He was one of the party that destroyed 
the tea in Boston harbour, and he was at the 
head of a secret society formed to watch the 
British. On April 18. 1776, the night before 
Lexington and Concord, he rode from Charleston 
to Lexington and Lincoln, rousing the minute- 


men as he went. In the war he became lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery. In 1801 he founded the 
Revere Copper Company at Canton, Mass. See 
Life by Goss (2 vols. 1892). [Re-veer'.) 

Rdville, Albert (1826-1906), Protestant theo- 
logian of the advanced school, bom at Dieppe, 
was pastor of the Walloon Church at Rotterdam 
1851-72, lectured at Leyden, and in 1880 became 
professor of the History of Religions in the Col- 
lege de France. His works include a comparative 
history of philosophy and religion (1859; trans. 
1864) ; The Divinity of Jesus Christ (1869, 1904 ; 
trans. 1870, 1905) ; Prolegomena of the History of 
Religions (1881 ; trails. 1885) ; Native Religions 
of Mexico and Peru (Hibbert Lectures for 1884). — 
His sou, Jean (1855-1908), born at Rotterdam, 
was also a liberal theologian, editor from 1885 of 
the Revue de VHistoire des Religions. [Reh-veel.) 

Reybaud, Louis (1799-1879), born at Marseilles, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and return- 
ing to Paris in 1829, wrote for the Radical papers 
and edited a history of the French expedition 
to Egypt (1830-36), &c. His RiforrruUcurt ou 
Socialises modernes (1840-43). popularised the 
word • Socialism.* His satiric novel, J&r&me 
Paturot (1843), was continued by a sequel. 

Reymont, Wladyslaw Stanislaw (1868-1925). 
Polish novelist, author of the tetralogy. The 
Peasants (1904-9), &c., got a Nobel prize in 1024. 

Reynaud, Paul, bom in 1878, held many 
French government posts, being premier during 
the fail of France in 1940. He was imprisoned 
by the Germans during the War. 

Reynold* George William MaoArthub (1814k 
79), journalist. Chartist, and blood-and-thunder 
novelist, in 1850 started Reynolds’* Weekly. 

Reynolds, John Fulton (1820-63), born at 
Lancaster, Pa., was commandant at West Point 
in 1859, fought at Mechanics ville and Gaines’s 
Mills, and was taken prisoner at Glendale, but 
exchanged in August 1862. At the second battle 
of Bull Run his brigade prevented a total rout. 
In 1863 he commanded a corps at Fredericksburg, 
and fell at Gettysburg. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton (1794-1852), minor 
poet and lawyer, the friend of Leigh Hunt, Keats, 
aud Hood. Born at Shrewsbury and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, he died in the Isle of Wights 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, was born at Plympton 
Earls near Plymouth, 16th July 1728, the seventh 
son of a clergyman and schoolmaster. Sent in 
1740 to London to study art, in 1747 he settled 
at Plymouth Dock, now Devon port. At Rome 
(1749-52) he studied Raphael and Michelangelo, 
and in the Vatican caught a chill which per- 
manently affected his hearing. He now estab- 
lished himself in London, and by 1760 was at 
the height of his fame. In 1764 he founded 
the literary club of which Dr Johnson, Garrick, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Sheridan were 
members. He was one of the earliest members 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists, and on 
the establishment of the Royal Academy (1768) 
was elected its first president ; in 1769 he was 
knighted. In that year he delivered the first of 
his Discourses to the students of the Academy, 
which, along with his papers on art in the 
Idler , his annotations to Du Fresnoy's Art of 
Painting t and his Notes on the Art of the Low 
Countries (the result of a visit in 1781), show 
a cultivated literary style. In 1784 he became 
painter to the king, and finished his Mrs Siddons 
as the ‘Tragic Muse, 1 undoubtedly his greatest 
portrait, a work existing in several versions. In 
1789 hts sight became afltected, and he ceased to 
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Sfspute ^vith°tl?e' i Academy' Va \vhich > '^f e i > * ) u a 
resignation of the presidentship a Vesolnt^n h »! 8 

afterwards rescinded. He died 23d PVhrnJ 16 
1792, and was buried in St Paul’s n 
virtue of his portraits that Reynolds ran lit i n 
the head of the English school. In the dignity 

S }r 0 ’ t !\ 0 power aud expressiveness o( 
the^r handling the variety aud appropriateness 

a^H 1 fn ir 5 t f ltUdeS, r th0 beaufc y of their colouring 
and the delicacy of their flesh-painting they have 

never been surpassed. His pictures of children 

have an especial tenderness and beauty which 

have given a world-wide celebrity to ‘Master 

Bunbury, ‘The Strawberry Girl,* ‘Simplicity,’ 

, o c - His works are between two and three thou- 

Q 0,n 700 en g ravi »gs have been 
executed. See Memoirs by Northcote ( 1813 ) 

! V ° r j kS ( i With memoir > &c -» b y Beechy, 
1835), Life by Leslie and Tom Taylor (1865) 

catalogue Rciisonne of the engravings by E. Hamil- 

S?r W 2< !vf 1884)l ^i n0 J ds and Ga ™borough by 
W- M * Conway (1885), and Lives by C. Phillips 
(1894) and Graves and Cronin (1900). P 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1773-1835). a 
London mezzotinter after Reynolds, Turner, &c. 

Reynolds, Thomas (1771-1836), a spendthrift 
Roman Catholic manufacturer, in 1798 sold the 
United Irishmen to Government. 

Reynolds, Walter (d. 1327), a venal church- 
man, the son of a Windsor baker, was made by 
Edward II. treasurer and Bishop of Worcester in 
1307, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1314 . 

Rhazes, or Razi ( flo . 925), a Persian physician 
and alchemist who practised at Baghdad. 

Rhegius, Urbanus (14S9-1541), German re- 
reformer, preached Lutheran doctrines at Augs- 
burg and later lived at Celle. 

Rheinberger, Joseph (1839-1901), composer of 
operas, sonatas, &o., born at Vaduz in Liechten- 
stein, held musical posts at Munich 1855-94. 

Rhigas, Konstantinos (1760-9S), Greek poet, 
organised the anti-Turkish revolutionary move- 
ment at Vienna, but was betrayed and shot. 

Rhind, Alexander Henry(1833-63), antiquary, 
born at Wick, founded the Rhind Lectures. 

Rhodes, Cecil John, South African statesman, 
was born 5th July 1853, the fifth son of the 
vicar of Bishop-Stortford. He was sent for his 
health to Natal, and subsequently made a for- 
tune at the Kimberley diamond diggings. He 
came back to England and entered at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and though his residence was 
cut short by ill-health, he ultimately took his 
degree. He entered the Cape House of Assembly 
as member for Barkly. In 1884 General Gordon 
asked him to go with him to Khartoum as sec- 
retary ; but Rhodes declined, having just taken 
office in the Cape ministry. He sent £10,000 in 
1888 to Mr Parnell to forward the cause of Irish 
Home Rule. In 1890 he became prime-minister of 
Cape Colony ; but even before this he had become 
a ruling spirit in the extension of British terri- 
tory and in securing (1889) the charter for the 
British South Africa Co., of which till 1896 he was 
managing director, and whose territory has now 
become known as Rhodesia. His pplicy was the 
ultimate establishment of a federal South African 
dominion under the British flag. In 1895 he was 
made a member of the Privy Council. In 1896 
he resigned the Cape premiership in consequence 
of complications arising from the ‘unauthorised’ 
raid into the Transvaal of Dr Jameson (q.v.). 
the Chartered Company’s administrator, in aid 
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of the Uitlanders* claims 

detuned by the South A fi i nctl0n was con. 

In 1889 lie was capped D C £°'Tif < 1897 >- 
was a conspicuous fim.™ i - at Oxford. He 

1S99-1902, Ld 25tlf STarcl U 79 §., U ' e '™' 
remarkable will which, besides .nak ? 8 a 

sl.fre y tauch f J ? nN 4 (1S ? 0 ‘ 1915) ' born in Cardigan. 

s studies ill trance and Germany. From 1871 
an inspector of schools in Wales in 1877 
became professor of Celtic at Oxford iiMSSl * 

“c •’ C & athend0m 

{•fjys.’Havids. See Davids. 

Kibalta, Francisco de (1550-1628) Snanifth 

— Tr/f a’rf tUd T ed at ;? ome > and settle d at Valencia! 
ia 9 q\ B 80ns ’ (1588-1650) and Juan ( 1597 - 

yi W f re A a 9 ° Valenclan painters. 

Ribbeck, Otto (1827-98), editor of Latin poets 
bo ™ at Erfurt, succeeded Ritschl at Leipzig * 
Ribbentrop. Joachim von (1893-1946). was a 

w i n ®' mercban ^* and Hitler’s adviser in foreign 
affairs, ambassador to Britain (1936-38) aud 

(1 9 3 8-4 5) He was taken by the 
British in 194o and condemned to death and 
executed at Nurnberg. 

Ribera. Jusepe de (1588-1656). called Lo 
Spaonolbtto (‘ The Little Spaniard’), bom at 
JAtlva m Spain, settled in Naples, and became 
court-painter. He delighted in the horrible. 

1 «Q 9 b °‘i ^ EXA , < 184 2-1923), French premier 
1892, 1895, 1917, foreign minister 1890-93, 
finance minister 1914-17, academician 1906. 

Ribot, Th£odule (1839-1903), psychologist 
from 1888 a College de France professor. [Ree-boS] 

r^ card0 ^P A 7 ID A P° litica l economist, born in 
London, 19th April 1772, was brought up by his 

father, a Jewish stockbroker, to the same bush 

ness. In 1<93 he married a Miss Wilkinson and 

turned Christian ; then, starting for himself, he 

made a large fortune by 1814. In 1799 his interest 

in political economy was awakened by Smith’s 

Nations. His pamphlet, The High Price 

// 0>l a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank-notes 

(1809), was an argument in favour of a metallic 

basis. In 1817 appeared the work on which his 

reputation chiefly rests, Principles of Political 

Economy and Taxation , a discussion of value, 

wages, rent, &c. In 1819 he became Radical M.P. 

for Portarlington. He died at his Gloucestershire 

seat, Gatcombe Park, 11th September 1823. His 

collected works were edited, with a Life, by 

M'Culloch (1846); his letters to Malthus, to 

M'Culloch, and to H. Trower and others were 

edited by Bonar and Hollander (1887-99). 

Ricas'oli, Baron Bettino (1809-80), born at 
Florence, was a leading agriculturist, and for ten 
years worked successfully at draining the Tuscan 
Maremma. In 1859 he opposed the grand-duke, 
on whose flight he was made dictator of Tuscany. 
He was head of the ministry in 1861-62 and 1866- 
1867. See his Ltttere e documenti (1886-94) and 
Lives by Gotti (1894), and Hancock (1926). 

Ricci, Matteo (1552-1610), founder of the 
Jesuit missions in China, was born at Macerata, 
studied at Rome, and lived at Nanking and at 
Peking. He so mastered Chinese a9 to write 
dialogues, &c., which received much commenda- 
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tion from the Chinese literati, and met with 
extraordinary success as a missionary. [Rit-chee.] 

Rlccio or Rizzio. See Mary Queen of Scots. 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius (1766-1844), a Water- 
ford provision merchant, born near Callan, in 
1802-20 founded the Irish Christian Brothers for 
the education of the poor. He was superior- 
general of the order till 1838. 

Rice, James (1843-82), novelist, from 1872 colla • 
borateur with Sir Walter Besant (q.v.), was bom at 
Northampton, studied at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, drifted from law into literature, and was 
proprietor and editor of Once a Week 1868-72. 

Rich, Barnabe (c. 1540-1620), a prolific pam- 
phleteer and romance-writer, served as a soldier 
in France, the Low Countries, and Ireland. 

Rich, Edmund. See Edmund (St). 

Rich, Penelope. See Sidney, Sir Philip. 

Richard I., Cceur de Lion, third son of 
Henry II., was bom at Oxford, 8th September 
1157, and whilst still a child was invested with 
the duchy of Aquitaine, his mother Eleanor’s 
patrimony. In England Richard did not spend 
in all his life a full twelvemonth ; it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether he could speak English. 
He was induced by his mother to join his brothers 
Henry and Geoffrey in their rebellion (1173) against 
their father (see Henry II.); and in 1189 he was 
again in arms against his father and in league 
with Philip Augustus of France. Richard became 
king of England, Duke of Normandy, and Count 
of Anjou on 5th July 1189. But he had already 
taken the crusader’s vows ; and to raise the neces- 
sary funds he sold whatever he could. In 1190 
he and Philip set out for Palestine. Both spent 
the winter in Sicily, whose throne had just been 
seized by the Norman Tancred. Tancred made 
his peace by giving up to Richard his sister 
Johanna, the widowed queen, and her posses- 
sions, and by betrothing his daughter to Arthur, 
Richard’s nephew and heir. In 1191 part of 
Richard's fleet was wrecked on Cyprus, and the 
crews were most inhospitably treated by the 
sovereign, Isaac Comnenus. Richard sailed back 
from Rhodes, routed Isaac, deposed him, and gave 
his crown to Guy de Lusignan. In Cyprus he 
married Berengaria of Navarre, and on 8th June 
landed near Acre, which surrendered. Richard’s 
exploits— his march to Joppa, his two advances on 
Jerusalem (the city he never beheld), his capture 
of the fortresses in the south of Palestine, and 
his relief of Joppa— excited the admiration of 
Christendom. In September he concluded a 
three years’ peace with Saladin, and started off 
home alone. He was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, 
and in disguise made his way through the do- 
minions of his bitter enemy, Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, but was recognised, seized, and handed 
over to the Emperor Henry VI. (1193), who de- 
manded a heavy ransom. Richard’s loyal sub- 
jects raised the money, and he returned home 
(March 1194). Although liis brother John used his 
utmost endeavours to prevent his return, Richard 
generously forgavehiin ; and, proceedings France, 
spent the rest of his life warring against Philip. 
He was killed 7th April 1199 whilst Destaging the 
castle of Chaluz, and was buried at Fontevrault. 
See Blondel ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. (vol. 1.), and 
books by Miss Norgate (1903, 1924), Ramsay (1903). 

Richard H., son of Edward the Black Prince 
was born at Bordeaux, 6th January 1367, and 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III., 21st 
June 1877. The government was entrusted to a 
council of twelve, but John of Gaunt (q.v.) got 


the control of it. The war going on with France 
and the extravagance of the court cost money ; 
and more was wasted by the government, for 
which John of Gaunt was held to be mainly re- 
sponsible. The poll-tax of 1380 provoked popular 
risings ; the men of Essexand Kent, 100,000 strong, 
marched upon London. The Essex men consented 
to return home when Richard at Mile End (14th 
June 1381) assured them he would liberate the 
villeins and commute their personal service into 
money rent. The men of Kent, after destroying 
the Savoy (Gaunt’s palace), burning Temple Bar. 
opening the prisons, breaking into the Tower! 
and slaying the Archbishop of Canterbury, met 
the king at Smithfleld (15th), where, during the 
negotiations, William Walworth, mayor of London, 
struck down Wat Tyler, their leader. The king 
at once rode amongst them, exclaiming he would 
be their leader, and granted them the concessions 
demanded. From this time John of Gaunt kept 
much in the background, until in 1386 he retired 
to the Continent. In 1385 Richard invaded Scot- ■ 
land and burned Edinburgh. About the same 
£ lm ® another coalition of the baronial party, 
headed by the Duke of Gloucester, began to oppose 
r 1 ' They impeached several of his friends 
m 1388, and secured convictions and executions. 
But on 3d May 1389 Richard suddenly declared 
himself of age; for eight years he ruled as a 
moderate constitutional monarch, and the coun- 
try was fairly prosperous. But in 1894 Richard’s 
first wife, Anne of Bohemia, died ; in 1896 he 
married Isabella (1889— !4°9) > daughter of Charles 
VI. of France, and seenis to have adopted French 
tastes, manners, and ideas, and to have asserted 
the pretensions of an absolute monarch. He had 
Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick arrested for 
conspiracy. Arundel was beheaded ; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died in prison, 
probably murdered ; Warwick was banished, and 
so was the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1898 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Hereford 
(Henry, John of Gaunt’s son) were accused of 
treason ; Norfolk was banished for life and Here- 
ford for ten years. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
and Hereford succeeded him as Duke of Lan- 
caster. Richard in May went over to Ireland, and 
Henry of Lancaster landed on 4th July. Richard 
hurried back, submitted to his cousin at Flint 
(19th August), and was put in the Tower. On 
29th Sept, he resigned the crown, and next day 
was deposed by parliament, which chose Henry 
as his successor. Richard seems to have been 
murdered at Pontefract Castle early In 1400. 

Richard HI., youngest brother of Edward IV., 
was born at Fotheringliay Castle, 2d October 1452. 
After the defeat and death of his father, the 
Duke of York, in 1460, he was sent to Utrecht 
for safety, but returned to England after Edward 
had won the crown (1461), and was created Duke 
of Gloucester. In the Anal struggle between York 
and Lancaster he took an active share, and is 
believed to have had a hand in the murder of 
Prince Edward, Henry VI. 's son, after Tewkes- 
bury, and of Henry himself. In 1472 he married 
Anne, younger daughter of Warwick the King- 
maker. This alliance was resented by his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, who had married the elder 
sister, and wished to keep Warwick's vast posses- 
sions to himself. Clarence was impeached and 
put to death in the Tower. 18tli February 1478. 
Of this judicial murder Gloucester is likewise 
accused ; but the evidence is slight. In 1488 
he commanded the army that invaded Scotland 
and captured Berwick. In 1488, whilst still to 
Yorkshire, he heard of King Edward's death (9th 
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April), and learned that he himself was guardian 
of his sou and heir, Edward V., then thirteen 
On his way south the Protector arrested Earl 
Rivers and Lord Richard Grey, the uncle and 
step-brother of the young king and nliipri 
himself the old nobility. On llth June e sud 
den y accused Lord Hastings, a leading member 

On IfitTirn'e °H treaso 'h ai "' l>ad him beheaded. 
On lbth June the queen-dowager was induced 

Yn£ V V! P i 1,Gr ° ther son ’ the 1J ttle Duke of 

York, and lie was put into the Tower to keep 
his brother the king, company. The parliament 

lfi1v e > d A RlC iart t0 as ? u,ne the crown, and on 6th 
July he was crowned, Rivers and Grey having 

been executed on 25th June. Richard’s pi inch 
pal supporter all through had been the Duke of 
Buckingham ; but he soon after Richard’s corona- 
tion entered into a plot with the friends of Henry 
Tudor, Lari of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII ) 

^ e AS' l,e /i eP i rese 1 , . ltati ve of the House of Lancaster, 
to effect Richard s overthrow and proclaim Henry 

King, lhe attempted rising collapsed, and Buck- 
ingham was executed on 2d November. It seems 
to have been shortly before this that Richard 
murdered his nephews in the Tower. The deed 
was done so secretly that the nation did not 
k ' ,0 ' v , of until some time after. Henry landed 
at Mil lord Haven on 7th August 1485 ; Richard 
met him at Bos worth on the 22d, and there 
lost his kingdom and his life. Had Richard 
been born the lawful heir to the throne and 
succeeded to it peacefully, he would probably 
have been a great king ; for he was a very cap- 
able ruler. He was short of stature and slight 
of build, with one shoulder slightly higher than 
the other. See Sir T. More's History of King 
Hicharcl III. (1513), Horace Walpole’s Historic 
Doubts (1708), Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard III. 
(1862), Legge’s The Unpopular King (18S5), and 
especially James Gardner's Life and Reign of 
Richard 111 (3d ed. 1898); and Sir Clements R. 
Markham’s book ‘whitewashing’ him (1907). 

Richard of Bury. See Aungerville. 

Richard of Cirencester (c. 1335-1401), chroni- 
cler, was in 1355 a Benedictine monk at West- 
minster. His only extant work is a poor 
compilation, the Speculum Historiale de Gestis 
Regum Anglice 44 7-1066, edited by Prof. Mayor 
(Rolls series, 1803-69). But Richard’s name is 
best known in connection with the DeSitu Britan- 
nice, long accepted as an authoritative work on 
Roman Britain, and first printed in 1758 by its 
ingenious author, Charles Julius Bertram (1723- 
65), English teacher at Copenhagen, who professed 
to have discovered it in the Royal Library there. 
In the same volume were included the works 
of Gildas and Nennius. An English translation 
forms one of the ‘Six Old English Chronicles’ 
in Bohn’s ‘Antiquarian Library’ (1848). Stuke- 
ley, Gibbon, and Lingard cited it with respect; 
but its authenticity received its death-blow from 
Mr B. B. Woodward, librarian of Windsor Castle, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (1866-67). See Prof. 
Mayor’s preface. 

Richard of Cornwall (1209-72), second son of 
King John, in 1225-26 with his uncle, William of 
Salisbury, commanded an expedition which re- 
covered Gascony. Married to a daughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke, he for some years acted with 
the English barons. But in i240 - 41 lie was 
away on a crusade ; in 1244 he married Sanchia of 
Provence, sister of Queen Eleanor ; and in 1257 
he was elected titular king of the Romans, and 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the struggle be- 
tween Henry III. and the barons Richard at first 
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Richard of Wallingford (1292-1335) studied 
mathematics and astronomy, and in 1320 was 
raised to the abbacy of St Albans, lie is re" 
garded as the father of English trigonometry. 

PnrmnVt y dS ' ?, ENRY Lkinley (1S19-S5), born at 

‘ Pnd nu ei n th D ? on of an o^nist, composed 

God Bless the Prince of Wales,’ &c. 

Richardson, Sir Benjamin Ward, born at 

studied ^nt r! 1CeStershir( !’ 31st October 1S28, 
studied at Glasgow, and took his M.D. at St 

Andrews in 1854. He wrote on hvgiene strenu- 

ously promoted total abstinence, experimented 

i,,vented ^--1 kinds 

of medical apparatus, methods for embalming, 

c. An LL.D. and F.R.S.,and knighted in 1893, 
he died 21st November 1896. The quarterly 
Asclepxad (established 1884) was entirely written 
by hunself. 

Richardson, Charles (1775-1865). bom at 
riV 8 Norwood, studied law. kept school 
till 1827 at Clapham, published Illustrations of 
Enghsh Philology (1815), but is remembered for 
his New English Dictionary (2 vols. 4to. 1835-37) 

A later work was On the Study of Language (1854). 

Richardson, Henry Handel (pen name of 
Henrietta Richardson), born in Melbourne, was 
one of the most distinguished Australian novelists. 
Her chief work was a trilogy. The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony (1917-30). She died in 1940. 

Richardson, Henry Hobson (1838-86), an 
American architect, his specialty Romanesque, 
and his chief work Trinity Church, Boston (1877) 

Richardson, John (c. 1767-1S37), the ‘penny 
showman,’ from Marlow workhouse rose to be a 
well-to-do travelling manager. 

Richardson, Sir John (1787-1865), naturalist, 
born at Dumfries, in 1807 became a navy-surgeon, 
served in the Arctic expeditions of Parry and 
Franklin (1819-22, 1825-27), and the Franklin 
search expedition of 1848-49. Knighted in 1846, 
he wrote Fauna Bor eali- Americana (1829-37) 
Ichthyology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and 
1 error (1844-48), and other works. See a Life of 
him by M‘Ilraitli (1868). 

Richardson, Jonathan (1665-1745), a London 
portrait-painter and writer on art. 

Richardson, Samuel, novelist, was born in 
1689 in Derbyshire, the son of a joiner. He was 
bound in 1706 to John Wilde, a stationer; worked 
as a journeyman printer 1713-19 ; and then started 
an establishment of his own. He printed more 
than one newspaper, and obtained the printing 
of the journals of the House of Commons. In 
1740 two bookselling friends invited him to pre- 
pare a volume of familiar letters ‘in a common 
style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
country readers unable to indite for themselves.’ 
‘Will it be any harm,’ he said, ‘if we should 
instruct them how they should think and act 
in common cases?’ and hence sprang Pamela, 

‘ designed to cultivate the principles of virtue and 
religion in both sexes.’ Its vogue, in a coarser 
and robuster age than ours, was extraordinary ; 
a fourth edition was reached by May 1741. 
Grub Street, fastening on this unexampled popu- 
larity, hastily put together for sequel a Pamela 
in High Life, which had the effect of seducing 
Richardson into two supplementary volumes, 
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now deservedly forgotten ; and then Fielding 
produced what Richardson and his coterie re- 
garded as the ‘lewd and ungenerous engraft- 
ment* of Joseph Andrews. For eight years 
Richardson worked placidly at his masterpiece 
— Clarissa, or the Adventures of a Young Lady , 
known generally as Clarissa Harlowe, which 
Johnson declared to be the first book in the 
world for its knowledge of the human heart, and 
of which Tennyson, writing to FitzGerald, says, 
‘I love those large, still books.’ Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753) aims to portray ‘the man of 
true honour ; ’ but its story is not strong enough 
to reconcile the reader to the prolix impeccability 
of its superfine hero. Besides an essay in John- 
son’s Rambler (No. 97), and the voluminous corre- 
spondence published (with memoir) by Mrs Bar- 
bauld in 1804, Richardson left no other literary 
remains of importance. He died 4th July 1761. 
He was a sentimental, methodical, well-meaning 
little man, domesticated and affectionate, whose 
fitting environment was feminine society of the 
sympathetic sort; and he lias, repaid his wor- 
shippers by depicting their sex with a rare dis- 
crimination. See books by L. Thomson (1900), 
Austin Dobson (1902), and Downs (1928), who 
edited (1928) the Familiar Letters of 1741, studies 
by McKillop (1936) and Sale (1936). 

Richelieu, Armand Jean Duplessis, Cardinal, 
Doc de, was born of a noble but impoverished 
family at Richelieu near Chinon, September 5, 
1585. He abandoned the military profession for 
the clerical in order to keep in the family the 
bishopric of Lugon, to which he was consecrated 
at twenty-two. In 1616 he rose to be secretary 
at war and for foreign affairs, but next year was 
sent back to his diocese. In 1622 he was named 
cardinal, in 1624 minister of state to Louis XIII. 
His first important measure was the blow to 
Spain of an alliance with England, cemented by 
the marriage (1625) of the king’s sister Henrietta 
with Charles I. His next great task was to 
destroy the political power of the Huguenots. 
La Rochelle was starved into submission (1628); 
and he destroyed Montauban, the last refuge of 
Huguenot independence. In 1630 he entered 
Italy with a splendid army, and reduced Savoy. 
Meanwhile he plunged into tortuous intrigues 
with the Italian princes, the pope, and the 
Protestants of the North against the House of 
Austria. He promised a large subsidy to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and succeeded in persuading 
Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein. The first 
treaty of Cherasco (April 1631) ended the Italian 
war ; the second gave France the strategic posi- 
tion of Pinerolo. Just before this final triumph 
Richelieu successfully surmounted a great com- 
bination formed for his downfall by the queen- 
mother, the House of Guise, and others. He 
now was made duke, and governor of Brittany. 
Further intrigues and attempted rebellions were 
crushed with merciless severity— Marillac and 
Montmorency and other nobles were sent to the 
block. In July 1632 Richelieu had seized the 
duchy of Lorraine. He continued his intrigues 
with the Protestants against Ferdinand, sub- 
sidising them with his gold, but till 1635 took 
no open part In the war. In that year, after 
completing his preparations and concluding an 
alliance with Victor Amadeus of Savoy, Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, and the Dutch, he declared war 
on Spain. His first efforts were unsuccessful ; 
Piccolomini entered Picardy and threatened 
Paris. But Richelieu rose to the height of his 
genius; with 80,000 foot and 13,000 horse he 
swept the enemy out of Pioardy while Bernard 


drove them across the Rhine, and in 1688 de- 
stroyed the imperial army at Rheinfelden. His 
policy soon led to the disorganisation of the 
power of Spain— revolts in Catalonia and the 
loss of Portugal ; the victories of Wolfenbiittel 
and Kempten over the Imperialist forces in 
Germany; and at length in 1641 in Savoy also 
the ascendency of the French party. But the 
hatred of the great French nobles had never 
slumbered, and Richelieu’s safety Jay in the 
king’s helplessness without him. The last con- 
spiracy against him was that of Cinq-Mars (q.vA 
whose intrigues with the Duke of Bouillon ana 
the Spanish court were soon revealed to the car- 
dinal, the centre of a network of espionage which 
covered the whole of France. Cinq-Mars and 
De Thou were arrested and executed. But the 
great minister died 4th December 1642. Whilst 
overwhelming the citizens with taxation, he 
had built up the power of the French crown, 
achieved for France a preponderance in Europe, 
destroyed the local liberties of France, and 
crushed every element of constitutional govern- 
ment. He never sacrificed to personal ambition 
what he thought the interests of his country, 
but he often forgot in his methods the laws of 
morality and humanity. The weakest point in 
Richelieu’s character was his literary ambition. 
His plays sleep in safe oblivion, but his Mtonoires 
are still read with interest. He founded the 
French Academy. See his Correspondence and 
State Papers (8 vols. 1853-77), and books b$ 
Capeflgue (1865), Dussieux(1885), D’Avenel (1884- 
90), Hanotaux (1893-1903), Fagniez (1898-94), and 
Sir R. Lodge (1896). [Reesh-l’yu.] 

Richepin, Jean (1849-1926), French poet, play- 
wright, and novelist, was meanly born at Medeah, 
Algeria, and prior to the appearance of his first 
romance in 1872 had been franc-tireur, sailor, actor. 

Richmond, George, portrait- painter, was born, 
a miniaturist's son, at Brompton, 28th March 1809 ; 
came under Blake’s influence; made a Gretna 
Green marriage (1831); studied in Paris, Italy, 
and Germany ; was made A.R.A. 1857, R.A. 1866 ; 
and died 19th March 1896. — His son, Sir William 
Blake Richmond (1843-1921), portrait and myth- 
ological painter, born in London, studied in 
Italy, was Oxford Slade professor 1878-88, and 
was made A.R.A. 1888, R.A. 1896, E.O.B. 1897. 
The St Paul’s mosaics are his world 


Richmond, Lech (1772-1827), bom at Liver- 
pool, became in 1798 joint-curate of Brading and 
Yaverland in the Isle of Wight, in 1805 rector of 
Turvey in Bedfordshire. He wrote the Dairy - 
man's Daughter , Negro Sei'vant , and Young Cot- 
tager, three famous evangelical tracts, collected 
as of the Poor (1814). See Memoirs by 

Grimshawe (1828), and Mundv and Wright’s 
Turvey and Legh Richmond (2d ed. 1894). 

Richter, Hans, born at Raab, 4th April 1848, 
had been musical conductor successively to 
theatres at Munich, Budapest, and Vienna, when 
in 1879 he began the Orchestral Concerts in Lon- 
don. In 1893 lie became first court kapellmeister 
at Vienna, in 1900-11 was conductor of the Halle 
orchestra. He died 5th December 1915. 


iwuuio;, w can rAUL rRiEDRiCH (‘ Jean Paul " 
humorist, was born 21st March 1768 at Wunsiedi 
in N. Bavaria, and was sent in 1781 to LeipsL 
to study theology; but literature had stronge 

f0 t and in 178 

fled from Leipzig, to hide in the poverty-striokei 
home of his widowed mother at Hof. His fin 
literary ‘children* were satires which no om 
would publish, until in 1788 Voss of Berlin g*w 
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him forty louis d’or for The Greenland Law-suits 
The book was a failure, and for three years Jean 
Paul struggled on at home. In 1787 he began to 
teach, and during his nine years of tutorship 
produced the satirical Extracts from the Devil's 
Papers (1789), Fdlbel's Journey (1700), and Freudel's 
Complaint (1796); the beautiful idylls Dominie 
Wuz (1793), Quintus Fixlein (1796 ; trans. by Car- 
lyle, 1827), and the Parson’s Jubilee (1797); the 

S r °J!!^ n lT The 1 l vis } blc Lodge ( 1793), Hesperus 
(1795) and £7ojycr, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, or 

Siebenkas (1/96-97); Campanerthal (1797), on the 
immortality of the soul ; and the prose idyll, 
’li ^ aspect ive Autobiography (1799). The Invis- 
ible I-odge was his first literary success ; Hesperus 
made him famous. From this time for a few 
years Jean Paul was the object of extravagant 

V 1 ' °loni y i 011 t,le 1>art of the women of Germany. 
In 1801 he married a Berlin lady, and three years 

later settled at Bayreuth, where he died, 14th 

November 1825. The principal works of his 

married life were the romances, Titan (1S00-3) 

and Wild Oats (1804-5), the former accounted by 

™ aster P iece 5 Schmeltzle’s Journey to 
*latz( 1809 ; trans. by Carlyle, 1827) and DrKatzen- 
bergers Trip to the Spa (1809), the best of his 

/?oi , o 1 v C0 ’A uri V 0r0us writings ; the idyll Fibel’s Life 
Vr* \ fra 6 nie, R of another grand romance, 

Nicholas Markgraf or The Comet (1820-22) ; reflec- 
tions on literature ( Vorschule der fEsthetik; im- 
proved ed. 1S12); another series on education 
{Levcina, 1807), a book that ranks with Rousseau’s 
Emile ; various patriotic writings (1808-12); and an 
unfinished Autobiography (1826). Jean Paul stands 
by himself in German literature. All his great 
qualities of imagination and intellect were made 
ministers to his humour, which had the widest 
range, moving from the petty follies of individual 
men and the absurdities of social custom up to 
the paradoxes rooted in the universe. But of all 
great writers he is one of the most difficult to 
understand. See Lives by Nerrlich (1889), Bur- 
schell (1925); Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays; an 
English Life , with Autobiography (1845); and 
Lady Chatterton’s translated extracts (1S59). 

Richthofen, Ferdinand, Baron von, bom at 
Karlsruhe in Silesia, 5th May 1S33, in 1800 accom- 
panied a Prussian expedition to eastern Asia, 
then during the next twelve years travelled in 
Java, Siam, Burma, California, the Sierra Nevada, 
and China and Japan (1868-72). After his return 
(1872) he became president of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society (1873-78), professor of Geology 
at Bonn (1875), ana of Geography at Leipzig (1883), 
at Berlin (1886). His reputation rests upon his 
great work on China (1877-1912), Aufgaben der 
Geographic (1883), &c. He died in October 1905. 

Rickman, Thomas (1776-1841), born at Maiden- 
head, was in succession chemist, grocer, doctor, 
corn-factor, insurance agent at Liverpool, and 
from 1820 architect at Birmingham. He wrote 
Styles of Architecture in England (1817). 

Rlcord, Philippe (1800-89), born at Baltimore, 
from 1828 lectured on surgery in Paris, and was 
surgeon-in-chief of a venereal hospital 1831-60. 

Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Lawson (nit Cowan, 
1832-1906), born at Carrickfergus, wrote many 
novels and tales, sometimes as 1 F. G. Trafford.’ 

Riddell, Henry Scott (1798-1870), minor Scot- 
tish poet, born, a shepherd’s son, at Ewes, Dum- 
friesshire, from 1831 was a minister at Teviothead. 
See memoir by Dr Brydon prefixed to Poems (1871). 

Ridding, George, D.D. (1828-1905), born at 
Winchester, and educated there and at Balliol, 
became a fellow of Exeter iu 1851, second master 


of Winchester in 1863, head in 1868 and 
t Bishop of Southwell in 1SS4. ’ d ^ 

Ridge, William Pett (1857-1930), born at 
Chartham, Kent, is best known as an exponent 
of cockney humour (A Clever Wife, MordEmly, 

R . OB ?? T (18^0-1929), American orni- 
thologist wrote 1 he Birds of Middle and North 
America (8 vols. 1901 et seq.\ &c. 

Ridley, Nicholas, Protestant martyr, born 
about 1500 at Unthank Hall near Haltwhistle 
was elected in 1524 a fellow of Pembroke, Cam’ 
budge, studied at Paris and Louvain 1527-30, and 
became proctor at Cambridge in 1534 , domestic 
chaplain to Cranmer and Henry VIII., master of 
lembroke in 1540, canon, first of Canterbury, 
i*??" Westminster, rector of Soham, and in 
lo47 Bishop of Rochester. An ardent and out- 
spoken Reformer, lie was in 1550, on the de- 
privation of Bonner, Bishop of London, made his 
successor. In this high position he distinguished 
himself by his moderation, learning, and munifi- 
cence, and assisted Cranmer in the preparation 
of the Articles. On the death of Edward VI. lie 
espoused the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was 
stripped of his dignities and sent to the Tower. 
In 1554 he was tried at Oxford, with Latimer and 
Cranmer, by a committee of Convocation ; all 
three were adjudged obstinate heretics and con- 
demned. Ridley lay in jail for eighteen months, 
and after a second trial was burnt, along with 
Latimer, in front of Balliol College, 16th October 
1555. His writings were collected in the Parker 
Society series (1841). See Foxe’s Actes and tha 
memoir prefixed to Monle’s edition of Ridley’s 
Declaration of the Lord's Supper (1S95). 

Ridpath, George (c. 1717-72), born at Lady- 
lurk manse in Berwickshire, and minister from 
1742 of Stitchell, wrote a Border History (1776). 

Riehm, Eduard (1S30-S8), Protestant theo- 
logian, became vicar at Durlach in 1853, garrison- 
preacher at Mannheim in 1854, and professor at 
Heidelberg in 1861, at Halle in 1S62. [Reeme.] 

Riel, Louis, Canadian insurgent, born at St 
Boniface, Manitoba, 23d Oct. 1844, succeeded his 
father as a leader of the M6tisor French half-breeds, 
and headed the Red River rebellion in 1869-70. In 
1SS5 he again established a rebel government in 
Manitoba, and on 16th Nov., the rising having 
been quelled, he was executed. [R’yel.] 

Riemann, Bernhard (1826-66), born near Dan- 
nenberg (Hanover), professor at Gottingen (1857), 
did important work on the theory of functions 
and non-Euclidean geometry. [Ree’man. ] 

Riemann, Hugo (1849-1919), author of many 
works on history and theory of music, was born 
at Sondershausen and died at Leipzig, where he 
was professor from 1901. 

Rienzi, Cola di (c. 1313-54), born humbly at 
Rome, was in 1343 spokesman of a deputation 
sent in vain to Avignon to beseech Clement VI. 
to return to Rome. In May 1347 he incited the 
citizens to rise against the rule of the nobles. 
The senators were driven out, and Rienzi was in- 
vested with practically dictatorial power. At his 
request the Italian states sent deputies to Rome 
to devise measures for unification and common 
good, and Rienzi was crowned tribune. But 
the nobles were still bitterly hostile. The papal 
authority was turned against him ; and, his seven 
months’ reign over, he fled to Naples. After two 
years of religious meditation Rienzi resumed his 
life as political reformer, but was taken prisoner 
by the emperor and sent to Clement VI. to Avig- 
non. A new pope, Innocent VI., sent him to 
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Rome to crush the power of the nobles, but after 
accomplishing this Rienzi aimed at re-establishing 
himself in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having raised a small body of soldiers, he made 
a sort of triumphal entry into Rome. But his 
conduct now was such that the Romans murdered 
him, 8th October. See books by Aurlac (1885), 
Rodocanachl (1888), Cosenza (1913), Origo(1938)l 

Rietschel, Ernst (1804-61), Dresden sculptor. 

Rletz, Julius (1812-77), Dresden composer. 

Rigaud, Hyacinthe (1659-1743), portrait-paint- 
er, born at Perpignan, settled in Paris in 1681. 

Rigby, Miss. See Eastlake. 

Riley, James Whitcomb (1849-1916), the 
Hoosier poet,’ born at Greenfield, Indiana. His 
poems about children are well known. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria (1875-1 926), German poet, 
born and educated at Prague. He travelled widely, 
and published several volumes of poetry ( Leben 
und Lieder , Traumgekrimt , Buch dir Bildtr , &c.) 
characterised by a pantheistic mysticism. 

Rimbaud, Jean Arthur (1854-91), French boy- 
poet, tramp, sailor, Dutch soldier, Abyssinian 
trader and chief, born at Charleville. 

Rimbault, Edward Francis (1815-76), musical 
antiquary, was born and died in London. 

Rimini. See Francesca. 

Rimsky - Korsakoff, Nicholas Andreievich 
(1844-1908), born at Tikhvin, Novgorod, taught 
and conducted at St Petersburg, and composed 
symphonies, operas, songs, &c. 

Ringan, St. See Ninian. 

Riou, Edward (c. 1758-1801), the ‘gallant, good * 
captain, shot in the Battle of the Baltic. 

Ripley, George (1802-80), born at Greenfield, 
Mass., graduated at Harvard, and until 1841 was 
pastor in Boston. He joined in the Transcen- 
dental movement, and on leaving the pulpit he 
started the Brook Farm experiment. In 1849 he 
engaged in literary work at New York. He was 
joint-editor of Appleton’s New American Cydo • 
pcedia. See Life by Frothingham (1882). 

Rlpon, Frederick John Robinson, Earl of, 
born 1st November 1782, second son of the second 
Lord Grantham, was educated at Harrow and St 
John s College, Cambridge. In 1806 he entered 
parliament as a moderate Tory, and had succes- 
sively been Under-secretary for the Colonies, Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, and Chancellor 
?Ll h ? E * cl, equer. when, ns Viscount Goderich, in 
1827 he became head of a seven months’ adminis- 
tration. He was afterwards Colonial Secretary 
Lord Privy- seal, and President of the Board of 
Trade ; in 1833 was created Earl of Ripon : and 
died 28th January 1859. — George Frederick 
Samuel Robinson, Marquis of Ripon, born 24th 
October 1827, succeeded his father as Earl of 
Ripon and his uncle as Earl de Grey. Since 1852 
he had sat in parliament as a Liberal, and he 

/,o ( i:nx ie Tr 8n , CC0ssivel > r Under-secretary for War 
(1859), Under-secretary for India (1861), Secre- 
tary for War (1863), Secretary for India (1866), 
Lord President of the Council (1868X Grand- 
master of the Freemasons (1870, which office he 
resigned in 1874 on his conversion to Catholicism), 
Mjjqhjs of Ripon (1871), and Viceroy of India 
(1880-84). He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1886, Colonial Secretary In 1892-95, and Lord 
Privy Seal in 1905-8, and died 9fch July 1909. 

Rlpperda, Johann Wilhelm, Baron de (1680- 
1787), a political adventurer who, born at Gron- 
ingen, played an amazing part at the Spaniah 


court, turned first Catholic and then Moslem, 
and died at Tetuan, after commanding against 
Spain. See French monograph by Sy veton (1890). 

Rishanger, William (c. 1250-1312), a monk of 
St Albans, wrote a Chronica 1259-1807 in con- 
tinuation of Matthew Paris. It was edited bv 
H. T. Riley (Rolls series, 1865). Y 

RiStorl, Adelaide (1822-1906), tragedienne, 
born at Cividale in Friuli, in her teens 
became the leading Italian actress. In 1847 her 
marriage with the Marquis Del Grillo (died 1861) 
temporarily interrupted her dramatic career. She 
won a complete triumph before a French audience 
in 1855, when Rachel was at the height of her 
fame ; and gained fresh laurels in nearly every 
country of Europe, in the United States (1866, 
1875, 1884-85), and in South America. See her 
Studies and Memories (trans. 1888). 

Ritchie, David (1740-1811), the ‘Black Dwarf,' 
lived and died at Manor near Peebles. 

Ritchie, Leitch (1800-65), compiler of books, 
was bom at Greenock, and died in London. 
Ritchie, Lady Richmond. See Thackeray. 
Kitsch 1 , Albrecht, Protestant theologian, bom 

at Berlin, 25th March 1822, became professor of 

L h l°l°. gy ** Bonn ( 1853 >» Gottingen (1804). Hedied 
20th March 1889. His principal work is on the 
doctrine of justification and reconciliation (1870- 
74; 4th ed. 1896). Other works were on Chris- 
tian perfection (1874), conscience (1876), Pietism 
(1880-86), theology and metaphysics (1881), Ac. 
The distinguishing feature of the Ritschlian 
theology is the prominence it gives to the prac- 
tical ethical, social side of Christianity. Though 
doubting the possibility of demonstrating God to 
the speculative intellect, Ritschl holds that God 
becomes known to those who have found their 
need of Him ; He is to be thought of as love. 
The Ritschlians are now an important school. 
See Life by his son, Otto (2 vols. 1892-96): 
and works on Ritschlian ism by Pfleiderer (18911 
Gar vie (1899), Swing (1901), Orr (1908), and 
Edgehill (1910). [Ritch'l.} h 

Ritschl, Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-76), born 
near Erfurt, received classical chairs at Breslau 
(1834), Bonn (1839), and Leipzig (1865). His great 
edition of Plautus (1848-54 ; new ed. 1881-87) was 
preceded by Parerga Plautina et Terentiana (1845). 
His Pnscce Latinitatis MonuTnenta Epigraphies 
(1S64) was the forerunner of the Corpus Inscrip* 
tionum. See Life by Ribbeck (1879-81). 

Ritson, Joseph (1752-1803), antiquary, bora at 
Stockton-on-Tees, came to London in m5, and 
practised as a conveyancer, but was enabled to 
give most of his time to antiquarian studies. He 
was as notorious for his vegetarianism, whimsica 1 
spelling, and irreverence as for his attacks on 
bigger men than himself. His first important 
work was an onslaught on Warton’s History of 
English Poetry (1782). H e assailed (1783) John- 
son and Steevens for their text of Shakespeare, 
JJd Bisll °P Percy in Ancient Songs (1790) : in 
1792 appeared his Cursory Criticisms on Miuone’s 

? fc » er J* or K? W6re E H lish Son 9* 

Ancient Popular Poetry (1791); Scottish 
Sonqs (1794 ) ; Poems, by Laurence Minot (1795) ; 
Robin Hood Ballads (1795) ; and Ancient English 
Metrical Romances asm. See his Letters edited, 
with Life, by Sir H. Nicolas (1888). 

Ritter, Heinrich 0791-1869), born at Zerbst, 
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Ritter, Karl (1779-1859), born at Quedlinburg 
became professor of Geography at Berlin (1829) 
Academician and Director of Studies of the 
Military School. His Erdkunde (1817-18) is a 
universal geography. See Lives by Gage fFdin 
1867) and Kramer (2d ed. 1875). ‘ ( dm * 

Rittershaus, Emil (1S34-97), lyric poet was 
born at Barmen, and died a merchant there. 

Rivarol, Antoine (1753-1801), born at Bagnols 
in Languedoc, came to Paris in 1780, and in 1788 
whole city laughing at the sarcasms in his 
Petit Almanack dc nos grands Hommes. Emigrat- 
ing in 1792, and supported by royalist pensions, 
lie wrote pamphlets in Brussels, London, Ham- 
burg, and Berlin. See Life by Le Breton (1895), 
and a book by L. Latzarus (1926). 

Rivers. See Pitt-Rivers. 

Rivers, Richard Woodville, Earl, wasesquire 
to Henry V., and during his son’s reign was made 
Governor of the Tower (1424) and knighted (1425) 
He fought m France and for the Lancastrians in 
the Wars of the Roses. He married Jaquetta of 
Luxembourg, widow of the Duke of Bedford and 
it was their daughter Elizabeth whom Edward 
IV. married. This led him to go over to the 
Yorkists, and Edward made him Constable of 
E?f]? nd \ Bar<m Ri vers (1448), and Earl Rivers 
i 146 ?/ the favour shown to the Rivers 

family offended the old nobility, and their avarice 
aroused popular enmity, and in 1469 Earl Rivers 
was beheaded at Northampton.— His son, An- 
thony, stuck closely to Edward IV., who made 
him captain -gen oral of the forces. After Edward’s 
death lie was put to death by Richard in 1483. 

Rivers, William Halse Rivers (1864-1922) 
anthropologist and psychologist, lectured at Cam- 
bridge, applied his genealogical method in the 
Torres Straits and among the Todas, wrote an 
important book on Kinship (1914) and an epoch- 
making one on The History of Melanesian Society 
(1915), drawing the story of a long-past migration 
from the linkage of elements in a culture. In 
Instinct and the Unconscious (1920) and Conflict 
and Dream (1923) he is a modified Freudian. 

Rives, Am£lie. See Chanler. 

Rivibre, Briton (1840-1920), R.A. 1881, born 
of Huguenot ancestry in London, was the son of 
a drawing-master, and graduated at Oxford in 
1867. His wild animals are marvellously painted. 

Riviere, Robert (1808-82), London bookbinder. 

Rivington, Charles (1688-1742), London pub- 
lisher, was succeeded by his fourth son, John 
0720-92), his sons, Francis (1745-1822) and 
Charles (1754-1831), Francis's son, John (1779- 
1841, Tractarian publisher), and his son, John 
(1812-86). See Longman, and book by S. Riving, 
ton (1894). 

Rlzzio. See Mary Queen of Scots. 

Robbia, Luca della (c. 1400-82), sculptor, was 
born and died at Florence. He executed between 
1431 and 1440 ten unequalled panels of Angels 
and Dancing Boys for the cathedral, for whose 
sacristy he also made (1448-67) a bronze door with 
ten panels of figures in relief. In marble he 
sculptured, in 1457-58, the tomb of the Bishop 
of Fiesole. He is almost equally famous for his 
figures in terra-cotta, including medallions and 
reliefs, white or coloured. — His nephew, Andrea 
(1435-1525), worked at reliefs and medallions of 
the Madonna. — His son, Giovanni (1469-1529?), 
did a frieze at Pistoia and a fountain in Florence, 
&c. See works by Leader Scott (18S3), Cavallucci 
and Molinier (1884), Reymond (1897), Miss Crutt- 
yell (1902), and Marquand (various, 1912-28). 
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Robert I. (of Scotland). See Bru ce 

Robert II., king of Scotland, born 2d March 
1310, was the son of Walter Steu-q.t B J arc 5 

Thrn a T ry ; °H ly d , au 8 hter of Robert U?e Bruce 
lh oighout the disastrous reign of his ' 

David II., he was one of the most prominent of 

On n° b - e r ° f > Sc .? tland * a,1(l t- " ice acted as recent* 
On Davids dea h (1371) he obtained the crown 

becoming founder of the Stewart dynasty. His 

powerful and intractable barons shaped the policy 

of the country very much according to their 

pleasure. The misery inflicted by their raids 

liiehtful, the great events were the invasions 
of Scotland by an English force under the Duke 
of Lancaster m 13S4, and by Richard II in 13S5 

?3P8 t in.; eUl,,a ^^ ex P e<litioi ‘ of the Scotsin 

Anril lain ' 8 vr ' died 19th 

E d ,, flrat<134S) ,lis ""Stress, 

d nowallan, and (1355) a daughter 
oi the Lai 1 Of Ross , he had over a dozen children. 

Robert III., king of Scotland, son of preceding 
was born about 1340, and originally called John! 
His incapacity threw the government into the 
hands of his ambitious brother, in 139S created 
Duke of Albany. In 1400 Henry IV. 0 f Eng- 
, mvaded Scotland and penetrated as far as 
Edinburgh; the Scots retaliated in 1402 by the 
expedition which ended in the disaster at Homil- 
don Hill. Robert had two sons, the eldest of 
whom was David, Duke of Rothesay (1378-1 402> 
a clever but very licentious youth. Albany 
received orders from the king to act as his 
guardian, and after a short time starved him 
to death at Falkland. Robert, anxious for the 
satety of his younger son, Janies, resolved to 
send him to France; and when news came that 
the vessel in which James sailed was captured 
by an English cruiser he succumbed to par- 
oxysms of grief, and died 4th April 1406. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy. See Henry I. 
Robert of Bruune. See Brunne. 

Robert of Gloucester (flo. 12G0-13O0), author 

Aldii n Wri 1C f f ?n e l! S ' cl,ronicle t0 1135 » edited by 
Aldis \\ light (Rolls series, 1887). 

Robert of Jumi^ges. See JuMifcoEs. 

, ,f I 5? b r rt ’ ,t/°f 0LD (1794-1 S35), French painter 
of Italian life, born near Chaux-de-Fonds, killed 
himself at Venice. See Life by Clement (1874). 

Roberts, Arthur ( 1852-1933), comic actor 
wrote his Adventures (1895). 1 

Roberts, Sir Charles George Douglas (1860- 
1943), the ‘Longfellow of Canada,’ born at 
Douglas, New Brunswick, graduated at Fred- 
ericton in 1879, was professor in King's College, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885-95, and then settled in 
New York as an editor. He wrote Orion, In 
Divers Tones , and other verse, nature studies, a 
history of Canada, Canada in Flanders (1918), &c. 

Roberts, David, born at Edinburgh, 24tli 
October 1796, as a scene-painter at Drury Lane 
attracted attention with pictures of Rouen and 
Amiens cathedrals at the Royal Academy. Then 
he travelled in Spain, Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, 
Italy, and Belgium, and published illustrated 
works on Spain (1837), the Holy Land (1842), 
and Italy (1859). Among his pictures were 
‘Departure of the Israelites from Egypt* (1829), 
‘Great Temple at Carnac’ (1845), ‘Jerusalem’ 
(1845), ‘Destruction of Jerusalem ’ (1849), ‘Rome’ 
(1855), and ‘Grand Canal at Venice’ (1850). 
A. R.A. (1839) and R.A. (1841), he died 25th 
November 1864. See Life by J. Ballantiue (1860> 
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Roberts, Frederick Sleioh, Earl, was born at 
Cawnpore, 30th September 1832, son of General Sir 
Abraham Roberts (1784-1873). He was educated 
at Clifton, Eton, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe ; 
entered the Bengal Artillery in 1851 ; was at the 
siege of Delhi ; and took an active part in the 
Subsequent operations down to the relief of Luck- 
now, winning the V.C. in 1858. He was assistant 
quartermaster-general in the Abyssinian (1868) 
and Lushai (1871-72) expeditions. In the Afghan 
war in 1878, Roberts, now major-general, forced 
the Afghan position on Peiwar Kotul, and was 
made K.C.B. (1879). After the murder of Cavag- 
nari and his escort at Kabul, he defeated the 
Afghans at Chardsia, took possession of Kabul, 
and assumed the government. Ydkdb Khan was 
sent a prisoner to India, but Abdul Rahpmn 
was proclaimed amir, General Burrows was 
crushingly defeated at Maiwand, and the British 
Kandahar garrison was besieged. On 9th August 
1880 Sir F. Roberts set out with 10,000 troops 
on his memorable march through Afghanistan 
to the relief of Kandahar ; three weeks later he 
reached it, and completely routed Ayub Khan. 
In 1881, now a baronet, he was appointed Com- 
mander -in -chief of the Madras army, and in 
1885-93 he was Commander-in-chief in India. 
Created Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford 
in 1892, he became Field Marshal and Commander- 
in-chief in Ireland in 1895. He published The 
Rise of Wellington (1895) and Forty-one Years in 
India (1897). After the first checks of the Boer 
war he was sent out to assume the chief com- 
mand, relieved Kimberley and made the great 
advance to Pretoria, and came home in 1901 to 
be Commander-in-chief. He retired in February 
1904. Created earl in 1901, he died 14th Nov. 1914. 

Roberts, Morley (1857-1942), bom in London, 
was educated at Bedford and Owens College, 
served before the mast, on Australian sheep-runs, 
on Texan ranches, on Californian railways, and 
British Columbian sawmills, and multiplied his 
experiences in the South Seas, the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and Corsica. From 1887 onwards he 
published a long series of works, mostly novels, 
including The Purification of Dolores Silva (1894), 
The Colossus , A Son of Empire , Immortal Youth. 
Lady Penelope (1904), Sea Dogs (1910). 

Robertson, Allan (1815-59), a St Andrews 
professional golfer, never once beaten. 

Robertson, Frederick William, born in Lon- 
ilon 3d February 1816, the son of an artillery 
eaptain, was educated for the army at Tours and 
Edinburgh, but devoting himself to the church, 
studied at Oxford (1837-40), and in 1847 became 
incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, where 
Ins earnestness, originality, and wide sympathy 
arrested attention, but provoked suspicion. He 
resigned in June 1853 because his vicar had 
refused to confirm his nomination of a curate 
and died 15th August 1853. He published but 
one sermon— the four series (1855, 1855, 1857 
1859-63)so well known over the English-speaking 
world are really recollections, sometimes dictated 
and sometimes written out. Yet another volume, 
i he Human Race t &c., was issued in 1880. Other 
works are Expository Lectures on St PauCs Epistle 
Cv rxnt hians (1859), Lectures and Addresses 
(1858), An Analysis of 'In Memoriam' (1862), and 

9 S l 7) ‘ See his Life and 

by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

Robertson, George Croom (1842-92), bom at 
Aberdeen, in 1866 became professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic at University College. Lon- 
don. He wrote on Hobbes, and started (1876) 


and edited Mind. See memoir by Prof. Bain pre« 
fixed to his Philosophical Remains (1894). 

Robertson, James Craigie (1818-82), born at 
Aberdeen, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and became vicar of Bekesbourne, Kent (1846), 
canon of Canterbury (1859), and professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at King's College, London 
(1864-74). His chief work was Materials for the 
History of Becket (6 vols. Rolls series, 1875-82). 

Robertson, Joseph, antiquary, bom at Aber- 
deen, 17th May 1810, and educated there, after 
six years of literary work at Edinburgh was a 
newspaper editor 1839-53. He then became his- 
torical curator at the Edinburgh Register House, 
was made LL.D. in 1864, and died 18th Dec. 1886. 
He was an originator of the Aberdeen Spalding 
Club (1839-70), for which he edited four works, ana 
contributed much to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
Among his other works are The Book of Ban- Accord 
(1839) ; Catalogues of the Jewels , Dresses, &c . , of Mary 
Queen of Scots (1863); Concilia Scotice : Ecdesice 
Scoticanoe Statuta, 1225-1559 (1866); and an article 
in the Quarterly (1849) on ‘Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ (reprinted, with memoir, 1891). 

Robertson, Madge. See Kendal, Mrs. 

Robertson, Thomas William, dramatist, was 
born at Newark-on-Trent, 9th January 1829, of an 
old actor family, and himself was brought up on 
the boards. Coming up to London in 1848, he 
was actor, prompter, and stage manager, wrote 
unsuccessful plays, contributed to newspapers 
and magazines, translated French plays, ana so 
forth. His first success as a dramatist was with 
David Garrick (1864), and Society (1865) was re- 
ceived with the warmest approval. His next 
comedy. Ours (1866), established his fame. Caste 
(1867), Play (1868), School (1869), M.P. (1870)— all 
brought out by the Bancrofts at the Prince of 
Wales's— and Home (1869) and Dreams (1869) were 
all equally successful ; and several of them retain 
their popularity. He died 3d February 1871. See 
his Principal Dramatic Works, with memoir by 
his son (1889), and Life by Pemberton (1893). 

Robertson, William, D.D., historian, bom 
19th September 1721 at the manse of'Borthwick 
in Midlothian, studied at Edinburgh, and at 
twenty-two was ordained minister of Gladsmuir. 
He volunteered for the defence of Edinburgh 
against the rebels in 1745, from 1751 took a pro- 
minent part in the General Assembly, and soon 
became leader of the ‘ Moderates.* From 1761 till 
his death he was joint-minister with Dr Erskine 
of Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Iu 1761 he became a 
royal chaplain, in 1762 principal of Edinburgh 
University, and in 1764 king’s historiographer. 
His History of Scotland 15U2-1603 (1759) was a 
splendid success. Next followed the History of 
Cimrics V. (1769), his most valuable work, for 
which he received £4500, and high praise from 
Voltaire and Gibbon. The History of America 
appeared in 1777, and a disquisition on TJu 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India in 
1791. He died at Grange House, Edinburgh, 
11th June 1798. See short Lives by Dugala 
Stewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1812). 

Robertson, William Bruce, D.D. (1820-861 
born at St Ninians, Stirling, was United Presby- 
ter™ minister at Irvine 1848-71. A seer rather 
a theologian, he lectured at Cambridge 
(1879-81), and published a translation of the Diet 
Irce and one or two sacred songs. See Lives by 
J * DD * <*889) and A. Guthrie (1889). 

Robertson, Sm William Robert, bom in 1860 
torn Private (1877) rose to be Field-Marshal in 
1920, Chief of the Imperial General Staff 1916 
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-18. and a baronet In 1919. he died in 198* 

Robeson Paul, American negro singer and actor* 
bora in 1898 in Princeton. NJ^made neCTn 
spirituals widely known. f Qe neCTO 

Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore 

mS ’ °h! 1 wa/ fl °f Ir :? h rJ ° rigin - at Arras, 6th May 

Y^ 3 admitted avocat in 1781 and was 
elected to the States-general in 1789 by Artois 
He attached himself to the extreme 
and soon his earnestness and high-sounding 
phrases commanded attention. His influent 
grew daily, both in the Jacobin Club and in the 
Assembly . and the mob frantically admired his 
sincere cant and his boasted incorruptibility in 
1791 he carried the motion that no member of 
the present Assembly should be eligible for the 
next, and was appointed public accuser Next 

followed the flight" to Varenues (21st J,me) S 

fayette s last effort to control the right of insur- 
rection on the Champ-de-Mars (17th July), the 
abject terror of Robespierre, his hysterical appeal 
to the Club the theatrical oath token by every 
member to defend his life, and his conduct home 
m trminph by the mob at the close of the Con- 
stituent Assembly (30th Sept.). The Girondist 
leaders in the new Legislative Assembly were 
eager for war. Robespierre offered a strenuous 
opposition in the Jacobin Club. In April 1792 
lie resigned his post of public accuser. In 
August he presented to the Legislative Assembly 
a petition for a Revolutionary Tribunal and a new 
Convention. It does not appear that he was 
responsible for the September massacres. He 
was elected first deputy for Paris to the National 
Convention, where the bitter attacks upon him 
by the Girondists threw him into closer union 
with Daiiton. Robespierre opposed vigorously 
the Girondist idea of a special appeal to the 
people on the king’s death, and Louis’s execution 
(21st January 1793) opened up the final stage of 
the struggle, which ended in a complete triumph 
of the Jacobins on 2d June. The first Committee 
of Public Safety was decreed in April 1793, and 
Robespierre, elected in July, was now one of 
the actual rulers of France ; but it is doubtful 
whether henceforth he was not merely the 
stalking-horse for the more resolute party 
within the Twelve. Next came the dark in- 
trigues and desperate struggles that sent H6bert 
and his friends to the scaffold in March 1794, and 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins in April. The 
next three months Robespierre reigned supreme. 
He nominated all the members of the Govern- 
ment Committees, placed his creatures in all 
places of influence in the commune of Paris, and 
assumed complete control of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. But as his power increased his popu- 
larity waned, and his declaration on 7th May 
of a new state religion awoke in the mind of 
Paris the slumbering sense of humour. The 
Convention, at Robespierre’s instance, agreed to 
compliment the Supreme Being with an acknow- 
ledgment of His existence. Meantime the pace of 
the guillotine grew faster; public finance and 
government generally drifted to ruin, and Saint- 
Just demanded the creation of a Dictatorship in 
the person of Robespierre. On 26tli July the 
Dictator delivered a long harangue complaining 
that he was being accused of crimes unjustly. 
The Convention, after at first obediently passing 
his decrees, next rescinded them and referred his 
proposals to the committees. That night at the 
Jacobin Club his party again triumphed. Next 
day at the Convention Saint- Just could not 
obtain a hearing, and Robespierre was vehe- 
mently attacked. A deputy proposed his arrest ; 
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at the fatal wore! Robespierre's power crumbled 
to run, He flew to the Common Hall whe™ 
Convention declared hhn an outlaw' 
The National Guard under Barras turned out to 
protect the Convention, and Robespierre had his 
lower jaw broken by a shot fired by a gendarme 
Next day (28th July ; 10th Tl.ennidor^TM) the 
trembling wretch was guillotined with Saint-Just 
K"!'® 1 nineteen others. See histories of 
the Rcxo utmn by Lamartine, Michelet, Blanc 
Carlyle \on Sybel, Morse Stephens and Taine* 
tne Life by G . H. Lewes (1849); Hamel's eulo- 
§ lst }° 1 n£ de tobespurre (1865-67), also his Thermi - 
*’ by Gallier (18l>6), Hilaire Belloc 

(1902), Warwick (1909), Mathiez (traus. 1927). 

Robey Georoe, the stage name of George 
Edward w ADE, English comic actor, born in 1869. 

n« 1 u^ in ? 00a 'n t1 ' e *‘ ero of a Proup of old English 
Jf 'j 1 * % th e ga 1 1 ai i t and generous outlaw of Slier- 
wood forest, where he spent his time gaily 
under the greenwood tree with Little John 
Scarlet friar Tuck, and his merry men all. Un- 
rivalled with bow and qua iter- staff, he waged 
war on proud abbots and rich knights, taking 
freely of their superfluity, but himself therewith 
most generous to the poor. The ‘rymes of 
Kobyn Hood are named in Piers Plouman (c. 
13(f) and the plays of Robin Hood in the Poston 
Letters (1473). Tradition made the outlaw into a 
political personage, a dispossessed Earl of Hunt- 
mgdon and what not, and Scott’s Ivanhoe repre- 
sents him as a Saxon holding out against the 
Normans. But there is no evidence that he was 
anything but the creation of popular imagination, 
a yeoman counterpart to the knightly King 
Arthur. There are some forty Robin Hood 
ballads, some eight of them of the first rank. 
See Gutcli, Lytell Gestc of Robin II ode (1847), 
Hales’s Introduction to the Percy Folio (1867) and 
especially Child’s Ballails (part v. 1888). 

Robinet, Jean Baptiste (1735-1820), philos- 
opher, an ex-Jesuit, was born and died at Rennes. 

Robins, Benjamin (1707-51), mathematician and 
father of the art of gunnery, was born, of Quaker 
family, at Bath. He set up as teacher of mathe- 
matics in London, published several treatises, com- 
menced his experiments on the resisting force of 
the air to projectiles, studied fortification, and 
invented the ballistic pendulum. In 1735 he 
demolished, in a treatise on Newton’s Methods of 
Fluxions, Berkeley’s objections. His New Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery appeared in 1742. Engineer to 
the East India Company (1749), he died at Madras. 
His works were collected in 1701. 

Robinson. See Ripon. 

Robinson, Anastasia. See Peterborough. 

Robinson, Edward (1794-18G3), born at South- 
ington, Conn., studied in Germany, and in 1830 
became a theological professor at Andover, in 
1837 at New York. His survey of Palestine (1838) 
resulted in Biblical Researches in Palestine and 
Adjacent Countries (1841); and a second visit in 
1852 produced a second edition (1856). See Life by 
Smith and Hitchcock (1863). He married in 1828 
Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob (1797- 
1869), daughter of a Halle professor ; under the 
acrostic or her initials, ‘Talvj,’ she wrote Psyche 
(1825), and translated Scott’s Black Dwarf and Old 
Mortality , and Volkslieder derSerben (1825-26). 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington (1869-1935), 
American poet, author of Captain Craig (1902), 
The Town down the River (1910), The Man Against 
the Sky (1916), Trist ram (1927), King Jasper (1936), 
&c. His poems were collected in 1922. 
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Robinson, Frederick William (1830-1901), 
born in Spitalfields, London, from 1851 wrote 
some fifty novels. He also founded and edited 
Home Chimes. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, born at Bury St 
Edmunds, 13th May 1775, was articled to a Col- 
chester attorney 1790-95. He studied live years 
at Jena, Weimar, &c. (1800-5), making friends of 
the great German spirits of the day, and during 
1807-9 was engaged on the Times— in Spain, the 
first war-correspondent. In 1813 he was called 
to the bar, from which he retired in 1828 with 
£500 a-year. He died 5th February 1867. A dis- 
senter and a Liberal, he was one of the founders of 
the Loudon University (1828), and an early member 
of the Athenaeum Club (1824). He was a splendid 
talker, a buoyant companion, an earnest thinker, 
a prodigious reader, content not to publish but 
to keep a diary. See the delightful selec- 
tions edited by Sadler (1869) and Edith Morlev 
(1922-29). See Life by Edith Morley (1935). 

Robinson, Hercules George Robert, Lord 
Rosmead, born 19th December 1824, second son 
of Admiral Hercules Robinson (1789-1864), be- 
came governor of Hong Kong (1859, with a knight- 
hood), Ceylon (1865), New South Wales (1872), 
New Zealand (1878), and Cape Colony (1880 and 
again 1895) ; he retired in 1897. In 1875 he was 
created a G.C.M.G., in 1890 a baronet, and in 
1896 Lord Rosmead. He died 28th Oct. 1897. — 
His brother. Sir William Cleaver Francis 
Robinson, K.C.M.G. (1834-97), from 1874 was 
three times governor of Western Australia. 

Robinson, John (c. 1576-1625), pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, born in Lincolnshire, studied 
at Cambridge, held a cure at Norwich, in 1608 
escaped to Amsterdam, in 1609 passed to Leyden, 
and there established a church. In 1620, after a 
memorable sermon, he saw part of his flock set 
sail in the Speedwell (afterwards changed for the 
Mayflower). He died at Leyden. See Lives by 
Davis (1903), Ashton (in the JKorArs, 1851), Powicke 
(1920), and DrJ. Brown’s Pilgrim Fathers (1895). 

Robinson, Mary, ‘Perdita’ (1758-1800), born 
at Bristol, played ‘Perdita’ and other Shake- 
spearian parts at Drury Lane 1776-80, and became 
mistress in 1779 to the future George IV., who 
gave her a bond (never paid) for £20,000. She 
wrote poems, plays, ana novels; in 17S3 got a 
ension of £500, but died poor and palsied. See 
er Memoirs, edited by her daughter (1801). 

Robinson, Mary. See Darmesteter. 
Robinson, Philip (1S47-1902), journalist, cor- 
respondent, and writer on birds and beasts and 

things Indian, was bom at Chanar, in India. 

Robinson* Sir Robert, P.R.S. (1945), Nobel 
prize-winner (1947), bom in 1886, was Professor 
of Chemistry at Oxford from 1930. His work in 
chemistry aided development of penicillin. 

Robison, John (1739-1805), bom at Boghall in 
Stirlingshire, became lecturer on chemistry at 
Glasgow in 1766. In 1770 he went to Russia as 
secretary to Admiral Knowles, then president of 
the Russian Admiralty; in 1774. he accepted the 
Edinburgh chair of Natural Philosophy. Brewster 
edited his Elements of Mechanical Philosophy 
(1822). His Proofs of a Conspiracy by Freemasons 
(1797) Is a monument of credulity. 

Rob Roy (Gaelic, ‘ Red Robert ’) was born in 
1671, second son of Lieut. -Col. Donald Macgregor 
of Glengyle. Till 1661 the ‘wicked clan Gregor’ 
had for a century been pursued with fire and 
Bword ; ttie very name was proscribed. But from 
that year until the Evolution the severe laws 


against them were somewhat relaxed, and Rob Roy 
lived quietly enough as a grazier at Balquhidder. 
His herds were so often plundered by * broken 
men ’ from the north that he had to maintain a 
band of armed followers to protect both himself 
and such of his neighbours as paid him blackmail. 
And so with those followers espousing in 1691 
the Jacobite cause, he did a little plundering for 
himself, and, two or three years later having 
purchased from his nephew the lands of Craig- 
royston and Iuversnaid, laid claim to be chief of 
the clan. Through losses (1712) in cattle specu- 
lations, for which he had borrowed money from 
the Duke of Montrose, his lands were seized, his 
houses plundered, and his wife turned adrift with 
her children in midwinter. Rob now gathered 
his clansmen and made open war on the duke. 
This was in 1716, the year after the Jacobite 
rebellion, in which, at Sheriffinuir, Rob Roy had 
‘ stood watch * for the booty. Marvellous stories 
are current round Loch Katrine and Locli Lo- 
mond of his hairbreadth escapes, of his evasions 
when captured, and of his generosity to the 
poor, whose wants he supplied at the expense 
of the rich. They in return warned him of the 
designs °f his arch-foes, the Dukes of Moutrose 
and Atholl, and of the red-coats ; besides, Rob 
enjoyed the protection of the Duke of Argyll, 
having assumed the name Campbell, his mother’s. 
Late in life lie is said to have turned Catholic, 
but in the list of subscribers to the Episcopalian 
church history of Bishop Keith (1734) occurs the 
name ‘Robert Macgregor alias Rob Roy.* On 
28th December 1734 Rob Roy died in his own 
house at Balquhidder. He left live sons, two of 
whom died in 1754 — Janies, the notorious outlaw 
James Mohr, in Paris ; and Robin, the youngest, 
on the gallows at Edinburgh for abduction. Sea 
the introduction and notes to Scott’s Rob R 09 
(1817) ; Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland 
in 1803, with her brother’s poem ; and the Lives 
of Rob Roy by K. Macleay (1818 : new ed. 1881) 
and A. H. Millar (1883). 

Robsart, Amy. See Leicester, Earl of. 

Robson, Frederick (1822-64), born at Margate, 
his real name Thomas Robson Brownbill, was 
apprenticed to a London copperplate engraver, 
but took to the actor’s life in 1844. From 1853 
he attracted large audiences at the Olympic, in 
comedy, farce, and burlesque (e.g. of Macbeth 
and Shylock.) See sketch by G. A. Sala (1864). 

Roby, Henry John (1830-1915), born at Tam- 
worth, graduated in 1853 as senior classic from St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was a fellow and 
lecturer, professor of Jurisprudence at University 
College, London (1 866-68), a sewing-cotton manu- 
facturer, and Gladstonian M.P. for Eccles (1890- 
95). He is known by his Latin Grammar (1871- 
74) and writings on Roman law. 

Roohambeau, Jean Baptiste de Vimeur, 
Comte de (1725-1807), born at VcndOme, entered 
the French army in 1742, was at the siege of Maas- 
tricht, and distinguished himself at Miuorca in 
1756. In 1780 he was sent out with 6000 men to 
support the Americans, and in 1781 rendered 
effective help at Yorlctown. He became marshal 
in 1791, and in 1804 Napoleon made him a grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. See his Afmoirts 
(1809 ; Eng. trans. 1838). [Ro-shonB-bo' 

Roohe, St (c. 1295-1327), patron of the plague- 
smitten, was born at Montpellier. 

Roohe, Sir Boyle (1743-1807), an Irish hull* 
making M.P., created a baronet in 1782, 

Roohefort, Henri (in full, Victor Henri! 
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Marquis de Rochefort-Luoav), born in Pari* »»» 
1832, became a clerk in the hotel-de-ville, but was 
dismissed in 1859 for neglecting ln S duties. He 
took to journalism, in 1808 starting Ixi Lanterne 
which was quickly suppressed. He tied to 
Brussels, but returning in 1809 on his election to 
the Chamber of Deputies, started the Marseillaise 
in which he renewed his attacks on the imperial 
regime. On the cowardly murder of his 1 con- 

„ V,ctor Noir * b y Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte, the paper was suppressed and its editor 
imprisoned The fall of the empire opened up 
a role for him. In 1871 he was elected to the 
National Assembly, and soon sided with the 

pJ!?i n w « ,S p U M0t d '° rdre - H, ‘ esca ped from 

Paris, but the Prussians caught him and sent him 
to Vei sailles , sentenced to life imprisonment he 

escaped from New Caledonia in 1874, and’ re- 
turned to France after the amnesty of 1SS0. His 
LIntransigeant showed him impracticable as ever 
He sat in the National Assembly (1885-86), buried 
his influence in Boulangism, fled in 1889 to Lon- 
do ?.» returned to Paris in 1895, and was an active 
anti-Dreyfusard. He died 30th June 1913. See 
his Adventures of my Life (trans. 1896). 

Rochefoucauld. See La Rochefoucauld. 

Rochejacquelein. See Larochejacquelein. 


i OI * N ? ILM0T » Earl of, was born 
at Ditch ley, Oxfordshire, 10th April 1647, and 

was educated at Burford school and Wadham 
College, Oxford. He travelled in France and Italy 
and then repaired to court, where his handsome 
person and lively wit made him a prominent 
figure. In 1665 he showed conspicuous courage 
against the Dutch. With his friend Windham he 
had engaged that, ‘if either of them died, he 
should appear and give the other notice of the 
future state, if there was any.’ Windham was 
killed, but did not disturb the rest of his friend, 
who now plunged into a life of the grossest de- 
bauchery and buffoonery, yet wrote excellent 
letters, personal satires, bacchanalian andamatory 
songs, and verses too often obscene and licen- 
tious. At the last he was moved to repentance by 
Bishop Burnet (see Burnet’s Passages of the Life 
and Death of John , Earl of Rochester , 1GS0), and 
died 26th J uly 16S0. Among the best of his poems 
are imitations of Horace and Boileau, Verses to 
Lord Mulgrave, and Verses upon Nothing. See 
Hayward’s edition of his Works (1926), and a 
study by Prinz (Leipzig, 1927). 


Rochester, Viscount. See Ovkrbury. 


Rockefeller, John Davison(1 839-1937), million- 
aire monopolist, born at Richford, New York, 
in 1857 was clerk in a commission house and then 
in a small oil-refinery at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
after 1875 by his Standard Oil Company secured 
control of the oil trade of America. He gave 
over 500 million dollars in aid of medical research, 
universities, Baptist churches, &c. 

Rockingham, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of (1730-S2), in 1750 was created Earl of 
Mai ton and succeeded his father as second Mar- 
quis. In 1751 he was made K.G. ; but, opposing 
the policy of Bute, was dismissed from his ap- 
pointments in 1762. As leader of the Whig 
Opposition, he was in 1765 called on to form 
his first ministry. He repealed the Stamp Act, 
and would have done more for progress but for 
court intrigues and the defection of the Duke of 
Grafton. He resigned in 1766, and for sixteen 
years opposed Lord North and the ruinous policy 
that lost America. He again became premier in 


March 1782, but died four months later. Sec 
Memoirs by the Earl of Albemarle (1852). 

and°u^5J r0 * WlLLIAM S \ ,ITH (1823-95), composer 
and "liter on music, born at North Cheam 

Tor rey ’ was , organist 1SG7-7G at Babbacombe! 
lorquay, and then turned Catholic. 

0857-1910). born at Nyon in 

setW in P a - La,,samie ' Bonn, and Beilin, and 
setUed in Paris. Among his thirty works— 

Zola, stic, pessimistic, optimistic, Ac— are la 

OS8M Le J T (1882 >- Ul c0 '< rse * r,wrt 

nsofii Pj I de - a v,e (1SS9) ' Ie dcr »i*r refuge 
(189o), and Lcs ums (1909). (Rodd.) y 

sc ^ rtUS ' , i r ° HANN Kari - 0805-75), founder of 

Si Tiff 11 ' 1 was tl,e S011 of a Greifswald 

L™ 1,eM law appointments under the Pros- 

estatein'i^si bufc J n 1 ? 3r ; seUled ‘low,, on his 
estate. In 1848 ho entered the Prussian National 

Assembly, and for a fortnight was minister of 

; in 1840 he carried the Frankfort 

constitution. He held that the socialistic ideal 

win work itself out gradually according to the 

natuial laws of change and progress. The state 

inip/ 'fj 1 M la,ld a,ld ca I‘ital, and super- 
intend the distrilmtion of all products of labour. 

Rodd, Sir, J. R. See Rennell of Rodd. 

Rodenbach, Georges (1855-98), Belgian writer, 
born at Tournay, spent his last years in Paris 

no U o e De Goncourt sct - Sec a book by R6voil 

Roderic, the last Visigoth king of Spain, wa 9 
defeated by the Moors beside the Guadalcte, 
July J 11 , was killed in or drowned after the battle 
(if there was such a battle), or escaped and 
survived till 713. 


Rodgers, John (1771-1838), born in Maryland, 
in 1 1 98 entered the U.S. navy, and in 1805 he 
extorted treaties from Tripoli and Tunis, and in 
the war with Britain took twenty-three prizes. 
—His son, John Rodgers (1812-82), in 1863 
captured the Confederate ironclad Atlanta , and 
became rear-admiral and (1877) superintendent 
of the U.S. naval observatory. See Memoir by 
Prof. J. Russell (18S2). 


Rodin, Auouste (1840-1917), the foremost 
French sculptor of his time, was born at Paris, 
studied under Barye, and began to exhibit 
in the Salon in 1875. He produced great 
scriptural and symbolical groups (‘Eve,* ‘ Les 
Bourgeois de Calais,’ ‘La Poite d'Enfer,’ ‘La 
Guerre ’), but is best known by ‘ Le Penseur ' and 
his portrait busts and statues, notably the bust 
and the monument of Victor Hugo. He made 
valuable gifts to the French and British nations. 
See books by Mauclair (1905), Cladel (1918, 1936), 
Bemklite (1924). 

Rodman, Thomas Jefferson (1815-71), U.S. 
colonel, invented a method of casting guns. 

Rodney, George Brydof.s Rodney, Lord. 
born in London in Feb. 1719, of an old Somerset- 
shire family, entered the navy in 1732, was made 
lieutenant in 1739, in 1742 post-captain, and in 
1747 had a brilliant share in Hawke’s victory of 
14th Oct. Governor of Newfoundland 1748-52, 
in 1757 he served under Hawke in the futile ex- 
pedition against Rochefort, and in 1758 under 
Boscawen at Louisburg. Jn 1759 as rear-admiral 
he commanded the squadron which bombarded 
Havre and destroyed the flotilla for the invasion 
of England. In 1761 he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief on the Leeward Islands station, 
where in 1762 he captured Martinique, St Lucia, 
and Grenada. A vice-admiral (1763) and baronet 
(1764), he was in 1705 appointed governor of 
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Greenwich Hospital, but in 1771 was recalled to 
- active service, and sent out as commander-in* 
chief at Jamaica. In 1774 he returned to England, 
and was on half-pay till 1779, when, again com- 
mander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands, he put 
to sea with a powerful squadron for the relief of 
Gibraltar. In January 1780 he captured a Spanish 
convoy off Cape Finisterre. Passing Cape St Vin- 
cent on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron, 
and took seven ships out of eleven. In February 
he sailed for the West Indies, and in April and 
May fought three indecisive engagements with 
a French fleet. Now a K.B., he in January 
1781 seized the Dutch settlements. In December 
he again sailed for the West Indies ; off Dominica 
came in sight of the French fleet under De Grasse, 
and on 12th April 1782 gained a brilliant victory, 
seven ships and De Grasse himself being captured. 
Superseded by a new administration ere the news 
had reached home, he returned to be raised to the 
peerage as Baron Rodney, with a pension of £2000 
— though but coldly received by government. He 
thereafter lived in retirement until his death in 
Hanover Square, 24th May 1792. See Lives by 
General G. B. Mundy (1830) and Hannay (1891). 

Rod6, Jos£ Enrique (1872-1917), Spanish prose 
writer, born at Montevideo, was the author of 
Ariel , Motivos de Proteo , and El Mirador de 
Prdspero. 

Roe, Edward Payson (1838-88), born in New 
Windsor, N.Y., became chaplain in the volunteer 
service (1862-65), and afterwards pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church at Highland Falls. The Chicago 
fire of 1871 furnished him with a subject for his 
first novel, Barriers Burned Away (1S72), whose 
success led him to resign his pastorate in 1874. 
See memoirs and reminiscences by his sister (1899). 

Roe, Sir Thomas (c. 1580-1644), born at Low 
Leyton, near Wanstead, studied at Magdalen, 
Oxford, and, after holding court appointments, 
was knighted in 1605, and sent as a political 
agent to the West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. 
M.P. for Tamworth (1614), in 1615-19 he was am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir at Agra. 
His journal of this mission (partly printed by 
Purchas, &c.) was edited in 1899 by W. Foster 
(new ed. 1926). Roe was ambassador to the Porte 
in 1621-28, and afterwards to Germany, died at 
Bath, and was buried at Woodford, Essex. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, was bom at Madras 
in Dec. 1802, but brought up in Canada. Coming 
to England in 1824, and called to the bar in 1831, 
in 1832 he became Radical member for Bath. He 
represented Sheffield 1849-68, and again from 
1874 till his death at Westminster, 30th Nov. 1879. 
His motion for inquiring into the state of the 
army before Sebastopol overthrew the Aberdeen 
administration (1855). He supported Beacons* 
lield’s policy during the Eastern crisis in 1877-78, 
and in 1879 was made a P.C. He wrote Colonies 
erf England { 1849) and H isto ry of the Whig Ministry 
f 18S0 (1852). See Life by R. Leader (1897). i 

Roger I. (1031-1101), Norman count of Sicily, 
Joined his famous brother, Robert Guiscard (q.v.), 

Ji South Italy, and helped him to conquer 
Calabria. In 1060 he was invited to Sicily to 
fight against the Saracens, and took Messina. 
Everywhere the Normans were welcomed as 
deliverers from the Moslem yoke; in 1071 the 
Saracen capital, Palermo, was captured, and 
Robert made Roger count of Sicily. After 
Robert's death (1085) Roger succeeded to his 
Italian possessions, and became the head of the 
Norman power in southern Europe.— His second 
son, Roger II. (1095-1154) became count of 


Sicily, his mother at first acting as regent. On 
the death (1127) of the Duke of Apulia, grand* 
son of Robert Guiscard, his duchy passed to 
Roger, who thereupon welded Sicily and South 
Italy into a strong Norman kingdom, of which 
he was crowned king by Anacletus the antipope 
in 1180. He next added to his dominions Capua • 
(1136), Naples, and the Abruzzi (1140). In 1189 
he took prisoner Pope Innocent II., with whom 
he concluded a bargain, Innocent recognising 
him as king of Sicily, whilst Roger acknowledged 
Innocent and held his kingdom as a fief of the 
Holy See. The Byzantine emperor Manuel having 
insulted his ambassador, Roger's admiral ravaged 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Epirus, took Corfu, 
and plundered Corinth and Athens (1146). He 
carried off silkworkers, and introduced that 
industry into Sicily. Finally (1147), Roger won 
Tripolis, Tunis, and Algeria. His court was one 
of the most magnificent in Europe, and his 
government was firm and enlightened. 

Roger of Wendover (d. 1236), prior of the 
Benedictine monastery of St Albans, revised 
and carried on the abbey chronicle, enlarged later 
by Matthew Paris (q.v.). 


icogers, Charles, D.D. (1825-90), maker of 
books and monuments, was bom at Dunino 
manse near St Andrews, and died in Edinburgh. 

Rogers, Henry (1806-77), essayist, bora at St 
Albans, became a Congregational preacher, and 
was professor of English at University College, 
London (1830-39), and at Spring Hill College! 
Birmingham, and president (1858-71) of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, Manchester. He 
contributed admirable critical and biographical 
articles to the Edinburgh (republished 1850-551 
and wrote a Life of John Howe (1836); The 
Edtpse of Faith (1852) ; its Defence (1854) in reply 
to F. W. Newman ; Essay on Thomas Fuller (1856); 
and The Superhuman Origin of the Bible (1873; 9tb ' 
ed., with memoir by R. W. Dale, 1893). 

Rogers, James Edwin Thorold, economist, 
bom at West Meon, Hampshire, in 1823, took a 
classical first from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1846. At first an ardent Puseyite, he was ordained, 
but became a successful Oxford ‘coach/ and 
renounced his orders in 1870. He was pro- 
fessor of Political Economy 1862-67, but made so 
many enemies by his outspoken zeal for reforms 
that he was not re-elected till 1888. An advanced 
Liberal, he represented Southwark 1880-85. and 
Bermondsey 1885-86. He died Oct. 12, 1890. His 
greatest work is his History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England (8 vols. 1866-93), abridged as 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1885). Other 
books are Education in Oxford (1861), Historical 
Gleanings (1869-70), Cobden and other Essays (1878), 
First Nine Years of the Batik of England (1887k 
Economic Interpretation erf History (1888). and In- 
dustrial History of England (1892k He also edited 
the \ Speeches (1868) and Public Addresses of Bright 
(1879), the Wealth <rf Nations (1880), &0. 

Rogers, John, Marian protomartyr, born near 
Birmingham in 1505, was a London rector 1532- 
34, and at Antwerp and Wittenberg embraced the 
Reformed doctrines. He prepared the revised 
translation called ‘Matthew’s Bible* in 1687, 
and, returning to Englaud in 1648, preached at 
St Paul’s Cross in 1658, Inst after Mary's accession, 
against Romanism, and was burned 4th February 
1555. See Life by Col. J. L. Chester (1861). . 

Rogers, Randolph Q 825-92), sculptor, resident' 
in Rome, was born at Waterloo, N.Y, -i 


Rogers, Samuel, born at Stoke-Newington. 



rooet 

SOtWuly 1703 at sixteen or seventeen entered 
his father s bank, in 1784 was taken into partner 
Wn a “?, ln . 17 1 93 became head of the firm. 1 IinTSl 

he contributed essays to the Gentleman’s Magazine 

next year wrote a comic opera, and in 17M i> Jb! 

V!5 e S i AU ° de t0 , S*P*r*Uion. In 1792 appeared 
The Pleasures of Memory, on which his poetical 

fame was chiefly based (19th ed. 1810 ). There 

vStt"® 1 T VlStle a Fricnd < Richard Sharp, 

nsm r? e ,/; rag ' n ^ ry , Voyage °* Columbus 
( 1812 ), Jacqueline (1814, bound up with Byron's 

Lara), and the ‘ inimitable ’ Italy (1822-28). The 

last, in blank verse, proved a monetary failure • 

edition ' If 1 ?* 88 wa s recouped by the splendid 
edition of it and Ins earlier poems, brought out 

at a cost of £15,000(1830-34), with 114 Ulustra- 

*?<?nn by lur,10 . r and Stothard. In 1803, with 
£5000 a -year, he withdrew from the bank as 
a sleeping partner, and settled down to baclie- 
lor life at 22 St James’s Place, to cultivate 
his muse and caustic wit, to raise breakfast- 
giving to a fine art, to make little tours at home 
a ’ ld °“ the Continent, and to gather an art- 
collection which sold at his death for £50 000 
He made a good use of his riches, for he was 
quietly generous to Moore and Campbell, and 
other unknown ones. But with the kindest 
heart he had so unkind a tongue that ‘ melodious 
Rogers is better remembered to-day by a few 
ill-natured sayings than by his poetry, which, 
chaste though it be, and elegant and cultured, is 

There is ,,ot much more 
to tell of him— the bank-robbery (£47,000, 1844): 

Proffer by Prince Albert of the laureateship 
(1850) ; the street accident— knocking down bv 

‘Lo?i m O850)-which crippled him; and his 
death 18th December 1855. See Dyce’s Table - 
talk of Sam/uel Kogers (1856) ; Recollections by Rogers 

h,s / ?®S J ew Wiliam Sharpe (1859); works 
by Clayden (1887, 1889) and Roberts (1910) ; the 
Reminiscences and Table-talk , ed. Powell (1903). 

Roget, Peter Mark (1779-1869), son of a 
Huguenot minister, became physician to the 
Manchester Infirmary in 1804 ; physician to the 
Northern Dispensary, London, in 180S, F.R.S. 
(1815), and its secretary 1827-49 ; Fullerian pro- 
e Q for of Physiology at the Royal Institution 
1833-36 ; and an original member of senate of 
London University. He wrote On Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology (Bridgewater Treatise, 1834 ); 
and his Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
(1852) reached a 2Stli ed. in his lifetime (new eds. 
1879, 1881, &c.). He died at West Malvern. 

Rohan-G16, Henri, Due de (1579-1638), Prince 
of Leon, born at the chateau of Blain in Brittany, 
was a favourite of Henry IV., and in 1605 married 
the daughter of Sully. After the king’s murder 
he became a Huguenot leader. On the surrender 
of La Rochelle (1628) a price was set on his head, 
and he made his way to Venice, but soon after 
was summoned by Richelieu to serve his king in 
the Valtelline, out of which he drove Imperialists 
and Spaniards. He next served under Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, but died 13th April 1638 of a 
wound received at Rheinfelden. See his Meuwires 
(1630 and 1738), and works by Fauvelet du Toe 
(1667), Schybergson (1880), Lagarde (1884), Laugel 
(1889), and Veraguth (German, 1894), and the Edin- 
burgh Review for April 1S90. 

Rohan - Guemen6e, Louis Ren6 Edouard, 
Prince de (1734-1803), embraced the clerical life 
in spite of dissolute morals, and became coadjutor 
to his uncle the Bishop of Strasburg. In 1772 he 
was sent as minister to Vienna, but inj ured himself 
at the French court by slanderous gossip about 
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a,,d was ^called in 1774 

became Bishop o^St^asbu?^ mi ?' ul in ’ 1778 

to ule pVrn th v plot was discovered he was sent 

Se 6 e ^ 

G^en *^l 84 fi Il io^r^ MAR m S ^ n i e Anna Katharine 
Case auth0r of The Leavenworth 

at Brooklvn V v her s ? lsat,onal novels, was born 
* 5r °°_ klyn ’ N - Y -. and married there in 1884 . 

xvOillfs, Gerhard, born at Vegesack near 

Sn l edn8V l tf 1) r 1831 studied medicine, and 

traveled 8 ' ti m '°v ' 8 “ Le 8 ,on in Algeria. He 
travelled through Morocco ( 1861 - 62 ), and was 

« red a ! ,d for dead in the Sahara. In 
1864. lie visited luat and Ghadames ; in 1865 
was in Fezzan and Tibesti ; in 1S66 in Bornu, on 

Hjf and ?. u .^ ,e Niger. He accompanied 

the British expedition to Abyssinia in 1868, and 
was sent by Prussia to Bornu. In 1873-74 he led 
an expedition for the khedive, and was commis- 
sioned by the German emperor to Wadai (18781 
mid Abyssinia (18S5). lie wrote books of travel. 
He died at Godesberg, 2d June 1896. 

Rokewode, John Gage (1786-1842), a Suffolk 
Catholic gentleman and antiquary. 

Rokitansky, Karl, Baron von (1804-78), pro 
fessor 1834-75 of Pathological Anatomy at Vienna 
wrote the great Handbuchder jxithologischen Ana- 
tonne (1842-46 ; trans. 1849-52). 

Roland, hero of the Chanson de Roland (11th 
century) and most celebrated of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, was the nephew of Charlemagne, 
and the ideal of a Christian knight. The only 
evidence for his historical existence is one (doubt- 
fully genuine) passage in Eginhard’s Life of Charle- 
magne, which refers to Roland as having fallen 
at Roncesvalles. Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato 
and Ariostos Orlando Furioso d opart widely from 
the old traditions. 

, Ro * and de * a Platiere, Jean Marie, born near 
villefranche-sur-Saone, 18th February 1734, had 
risen to be inspector of manufactures at Amiens, 
when in 1775 he made the acquaintance of his 
gifted wife, Marie Jeanne Phlipon, born at Paris, 
18th March 1754, the daughter of an engraver. 
They were married in Feb. 1780. By Lyons Roland 
was sent in 1791 to Paris to watch the interests 
of the municipality ; and there Madame Roland’s 
masculine intellect made her the queen of a 
coterie of young and eloquent enthusiasts that 
included all the leaders of the Gironde. I 11 March 
1792 Roland became minister of the Interior, but 
was dismissed three months later for a remon- 
strance to the king. He was recalled after the 
king’s removal to the Temple, made himself hate- 
ful to the Jacobins by his protests against the 
September massacres, and took part in the last 
struggle of the Girondists. It was then that 
the affection between Madame Roland and Buzot 
crossed the bounds that separate friendship from 
love, but she sacrificed passion to duty. On 31st 
May 1793 the Twenty -two were proscribed. 
Roland had been arrested, but escaped and fled 
to Rouen ; Buzot and others fled to Caen to 
organise insurrection, but in vain ; next day 
Madame Roland was carried to the Abbaye. Set 
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at liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-P61agie. During her live 
months in prison she wrote her unfinished 
Mhnoires, in which we have a serene and delightful 
revelation of her youth, though she isbestand most 
natural in her letters. On 8th November 1793 
she was guillotined. Her husband rail himself 
through with his sword-stick near Rouen, in Nov- 
ember 1793. The Mimoires and the Leltres were 
edited by Perroud. See a book bylina Bircli (1917). 

Roll, Alfred Philippe (184G-1919), genre- 
painter, was born and died in Paris. 

Rolland, Romain (1866-1944), French novelist, 
dramatist, historian of music, critic, biographer, 
socialist, pacificist, born at Clamecy (Nifcvre), 
educated at Paris and Rome, lectured on art- 
history at the Sorbonne. His great novel-cycle 
Jean Christophe (1904 et 8eq.) won immediate re- 
cognition by its subtlety and delicacy of psycho- 
logical analysis, its fine courage, and vivid style. 
Rolle, Richard. See Ham pole. 

Rolleston, George (1829-81), born at Maltby 
Hall near Rotherham, was elected fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in 1851, studied at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and became physician 
in 1855 to the British Civil Hospital at Smyrna, 
in 1857 to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford, in 
1 800 Li nacre professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, F.R.S. in 1862, and fellow of Merton in 
1872. His Forms of Animal Life (1870) secured 
him scientific eminence, confirmed by his dis- 
sertation on craniology in Green well’s British 
Barrows (1877). His Scientific Papers were pub- 
lished, with a memoir, in 1884. 

Rollin, Charles (1661-1741), born in Paris, 
became in 1688 a professor at the College de 
France, and in 1696 coadjutor to the principal of 
the College de Beauvais. He was ejected for his 
Jansenist sympathies, but was elected rector of 
the university in 1720. His Traite dts Etudes 
(1726-31) has been pronounced by Villemain ‘a 
monument of good sense and taste;’ his Histoire 
Ancienne (1730-38), long popular and much trans- 
lated, is jejune and often inaccurate. Yet it has 
opened the study of ancient history to many more 
than Frederick the Great. His Histoire Romaine 
(1738-48) was a much inferior work. 

Rollin, Ledru. See Ledru-Rollin. 

Rollo, or Rou, leader of a band of Northmen, 
secured from Charles the Simple in 912 a large 
district on condition of being baptised and becom- 
ing Charles’s vassal. This grant was the nucleus 
of the duchy of Normandy. William the Con- 
queror’s ancestor, Rollo is probably the same as 
Rolf the Ganger, a Norwegian chief outlawed by 
Harold Haarfager about 872. 

Rollook, Robert (c. 1555-99), born at Powis 
near Stirling, in 1583 became first regent of Edin- 
burgh University. He wrote Latin commentaries. 
8ee Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches (1S92) 

Romaine, William (1714-95), evangelical 
divine, born at Hartlepool, held various London 
lectureships from 1748, and in 1764 became rector 
of St Anne’s, Black friars. He assailed War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses, and published 
commentaries, sermons, besides The Life of Faith 
(1763), The Walk of Faith (1771), and The Triumph 
of Faith (1795). See edition of his works, with 
Life by Cadogan (8 vols. 1S09). 

Romalns, J ules, the pen-name of Lours Fari- 
godls (born 1885), Frenoh author, founder of the 
* unanimistio 1 school. 

Romanes, George John, naturalist, born at 
Kingston, Canada, 20th May 1848, graduated in 


1870 from Caiua College, Cambridge, with natutal 
science honours. While still at the university he 
formed a friendship with Darwin, and he power- 
fully reinforced his master’s arguments in his 
Croonian, Fullerian, and other lectures, and in 
his various works — Animal Intelligence (1881k 
Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution (1881k 
Mental Evolution in Animals (1883), Jelly-fish, 
Star-fish , and Sea-urchins (1885), Mental Evolution 
in Man (1888), &c. He was elected an F.R.S. in 
1879, married in that year, removed in 1890 to 
Oxford, and died there 23d May 1894. Originally 
a defiant agnostic or sceptic, he was latterly a 
devout, if not wholly orthodox, Christian. Post- 
humous works by him were Thoughts on Religion , 
Mind and Monism, Darwin and after Darwin , and 
selections from his Poems. See Life by his wife 
(1896). [Ro-may'nez.] 

Romanino, Girolamo (1485-1566), religious 
painter, was born and died at Brescia. See 
Pater’s Misc. Studies (1895). 

Romano, Giulio. See Giulio. 

Romanoff, a family that originally migrated 
from (Slavonic) Prussia to the principality of 
Moscow. Its head, Michael, was elected tsa/r by 
the other Russian boyars in 1612, and the tsar- 
doin became hereditary in his house till in 1762, 
on the death of the Tsaritsa Elizabeth, the Duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, son of Peter the Great's 
daughter, succeeded as Peter III. Later tsars 
(till the 1917 revolution) were descended from 
him and his wife, Catharine II. [Ro-mah'nqf. 1 

Romilly, Sir Samuel (1767-1818), lawyer and 
law reformer, was born In London, the son of a 
watchmaker of Huguenot descent, 1st March 1767. 
At twenty-one he entered Gray's Inn, and found 
his chief employment in Chancery practice. 
In 1790 he published an able pamphlet on the 
French Revolution. Appointed Solicitor-general 
in 1806, and knighted, he entered parliament and 
pertinaciously set himself to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal law. He shared in the anti-slavery 
agitation, and opposed the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the spy system. He 
committed suicide three days after his wife’s 
death. See his Speeches (1820), Memoirs (1840), 
and a book by Oakes (1935).— His second son, 
John, Baron Romuly (1802-74), was made 
Solicitor-general in 1848, Attorney-general in 
1850, Master of the Rolls in 1861, and a Baron in 
1866. 

Rommel, Erwin (1891-1944), German field- 
marshal, won fame by the Initial success of hia 
campaign in North Africa, where he took Tobruk 
(1942) and drove the British upon the Egyptian 
border. In turn driven westward by Mont- 
gomery from El Alamein into Tunisia, he was 
recalled (1943). He was killed In France In a car 
accident caused by an air-raid. 

Romney, Georgs, painter, bom at Backside. 
Dalton-in-Furaess, 16th December (ojl) 1784, 
worked for ten years at his father's trade of 
cabinetmaker. In 1765 he was articled to a 
4 Count * Steele at Kendal to be taught • the art or 
science of a painter ; ' in 1766 married Mary Abbot 
of Kirkland ; in 1757 set up as a portrait- painter : 
and In 1762 came up to London, leaving behind 
wife, boy, and baby girl. Of Romney's next 
thirty-five years there is little to record beyond 
his two visits to France (1764 ; 1790) and his two 
years' residence in Italy (1778-76), after which, 
for twenty-two years, he lived in Cavendish 
Square, and slaved at hia art, which bo fhr re- 
warded him that in 1786 he made by portrait- 
painting 8500 guineas. Lady Hamilton (q.v.) 
ne painted in folly thirty characters. * Senal- 
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ended his days in obscurity near Naples ’ a ° 

rJSSS^’ S P Francis, F.R.S. (1788-1873) a 
merchant's son, in 1816 fitted up in his 
garden at Hammersmith an electric telegraph 
His offer of the invention to the Admiralty was 

a description of it in 1823 

2in£!S?a 1 i5?S nted ^l 845) a system of automatic 

registration for meteorological 

m * w?K Was made superintendent of the 

Mghted?n%° bSerVat0ry at Kew in 1843 > aDd 

Ronge Johann (1813-87), a Silesian priest who 
denounced as idolatry the exhibition of the Holv 
Coat of Trier in 1844 and joined with other 
dissidents to form the German Catholic Church 
which soon comprised 300 congregations. It 
departed widely from the Catholic Church both 
in doctrine and ritual passed further and further 
into freethinking and democratic politics, after 
the storms of 1848 was severely handled by the 
government, and gradually decayed. Ronge lived 
m London from 1849 till 1861. [ Rong'ay .) 

Ronner, Henriette (nee Knip ; 1821-1909), a 
Brussels painter of cats, was born at Amsterdam. 
See illustrated Life by Spielmann (1892). 

Ronsard, Pierre de, French poet, born at the 
Chateau de la Poissoimi&re in Vendome, Septem- 
ber 11, 1524, served the Dauphin and the Due 
d'Orl&ms, and accompanied James V. with his 
bride, Marie de Lorraine, to Scotland, where he 
stayed three years. Becoming deaf, he abandoned 
arms for letters, and at the College Coqueret 
studied with Du Bellay and other members of 
the famous Pleiade. His seven years of study 
bore its first fruit in his Odes (1550). which excited 
violent opposition from the older national school. 
In 1552 appeared his Amours and the fifth book 
Df his Odes, his Hymns in 1555, the conclusion of 
the Amours in 1556, in 1560 (Euvres Completes, and 
in 1572, twenty days after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, La Frangiade, a fragment of an 
epic. Charles IX., like his predecessors, heaped 
favours upon the lucky poet, who spent his later 
years in lettered ease at the Abbey of Croix-Val 
in Venddme. He died at his priory of St Cosine 
at Tours, 27th Dec. 1585. His works were edited 
by Blanchemaiu (1857-67), Marty-Laveaux (1887- 
91), Laumonier (1914-19). See the Lives by 
Binet (1586), Bishop (1940), and studies by 
Wyndham (1906), Laumonier (1909), Jusserand 
(1913). [Ron*sahr.] 

Rdntgen, Wilhelm Konrad von, physicist, 
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Rooke, Sir George (1650-1709) admir e 

?55 r i Ca i%S bury » became at thirty post-camain 11 

and in 1689 rear-admiral. In 1692 he did snien’ 

In 17 e oo ,C h at Cape Hobuc ' and was knighted* 
h A S on ; manded the expedition against 
Jvuh QiJn destroyed the Plate-fleet at Vigo 

a 704 f a nd U fhA S i ey Shovel ' he captured Gibraltar 
hVoviivi d engaged off Malaga a much 

hea\ ier French fleet. See his Journal ( 1897 ) 

Theodor Emil, Graf von 

!^i ’ 4russ * an war minister from 1859 
effectively reorganised the army. [Roan.) ’ 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, President oftho 
Lmted States, a distant relative^ 

PouffhkeeDsi'e aS Hv" n"' danuar >’ 1 882, near 
/innS\ ee P|* e > He became a barrister 

J New York State Senator (1910—13) 

Assistant-Secretary of the Navy (1913-20) and 

vas Democratic candidate for the vice-presidencv 

in 1920. Laid aside (1921-24) by pa?alysls l?e 

was governor of New York (1928-32). In the 

presidential election of 1932 he defeated Hoover 

repeal of prohibition being made a vital party 

with’hf?* {-.wTi - 1 ? 33 met an eC0D0mic crisis 
"ith his !New Deal for national recovery He 

®| e . cted fo A r a second term in 1936, a third (a 

io5i n8 Vi A ™ erIcan . history) in 1940, a fourth 
in 1944 He strove in vain to ward off war 

modifled America’s neutrality to favour the 

Allies (as by the lease-Iend plan), and was 

/Vn?R ht V 1 by Ja P an ' 8 action at Pearl Harbour 
' 19 V>- A conference with Mr Churchill at sea 
produced the Atlantic charter,’ a statement of 
peace aims ; and there were other notable meet- 
lngs, as with Churchill and Stalin at Tehran and 
Valta. He died at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
where he had long gone for treatment, 12th April 

i r tv / ^ , ee weeks before the Nazi surrender. 
[ [R6z e-velt.] 

Roosevelt, Theodore, president of the United 
States, was born, of Dutch and Scottish descent, 
at New York, 27th October 1S58, studied at 
Harvard, was leader of the New York legislature 
in 1S84, and president of the New York police 
board in 1895-97. He was assistant-secretary of 
the navy when in 1898 he raised and commanded 
‘Roosevelt’s Rough-riders’ in the Cuban war, 
and came back to be governor of New York 
State (1898-1900). Appointed (Republican) vice- 
president (1901), he became president on the 
death (by assassination) of McKinley (1901), and 
was re-elected in 1905. An ‘expansionist,’ he 
insisted on a strong navy, the purification of the, 
Civil Service, and the regulation of trusts and 
monopolies. He returned from a great hunting- 
tour in Central Africa in time to take active part 
in the elections of 1910, and helped to split the 
Republican party, those with whom he acted 
forming the ‘progressive' section. As Progres- 
sive candidate for the presidency in 1912 lie was 
defeated by Mr Taft. After exploring the Rio 
Duvida, or Teodoro, in Brazil (1914), he wrought 
vigorously for the war. He died 6th January 
1919. He wrote on American ideals, ranching, 
hunting, zoology. See his Autobiography (1913), 
and H. F. Pringle’s Life (1932). 

Root, Elihu (1845-1937), born at Clinton, N. Y., 
was U.S. Secretary of War 1899-1904, of State 
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1905-9, and got a Nobel Peace Prize in 1912 for 
his promotion of international arbitration. 

Roper, Margaret. See More (Sir Thomas). 

Rosa, or Rose, Carl (1843-89), impresario, 
born at Hamburg, from 1873 gave a great impulse 
to 4 English opera ' (opera sung In English words, 
and also operas by English composers). 

Rosa, SALVATOR, painter, was born near 
Naples in 1615. At Rome his talents as painter, 
musician, improvisatore, actor, and poet brought 
him fame, but he made powerful enemies by his 
satires, and withdrew to Florence for nine years. 
After that he returned to Rome, and died March 
15, 1673. Salvator owes his reputation mainly to 
his landscapes of wild and savage scenes. He 
executed numerous etchings. His Satires were 
published in 1719. See Lives by Baldinucci (new 
ed. 1830) and Canth (1844). 

Rosamond. See Alboin ; Clifford. 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de, Argentine dictator, 
born in Buenos Aires, 30th March 1793, becamo 
commander-in-chief in 1826, and was governor of 
the province in 1829-32. Disappointed of re- 
election, he headed a revolt, and from 1835 to 
1852 governed as dictator. His rule was a rule 
of terror and bloodshed. In 1849 Rosas secured 
for Buenos Aires the entire navigation of the 
Plate, the Uruguay, and the Parana. This roused 
the other river provinces, and Urquiza, governor 
of Entre Rios, supported by Brazil, in February 
1852 routed him at Monte Caseros near Buenos 
Aires. Rosas escaped to England, where he lived 
till his death, 14th March 1877. 

Roscellinus, Johannes, schoolman, was bom 
at Soissons about 1050. Owing to the skill with 
which he defended nominalism against Anselm, 
he may be deemed the founder of the scholastic 
philosophy. In 1002 a council held at Soissons 
condemned his teaching as implicitly involving 
the negation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Roscher, Wilhelm (1817-94), political econo- 
mist, born at Hanover, in 1843 became professor 
at GOttingen, in 1848 at Leipzig. His works 
include System der Volkswirthschaft (1854-94; 
Eng. trans. 1879), Englische Volkswirthschaftslehre 
(1851-52), and Politik (1892). [Rosh'er], 

Roscius, Quintus (c. 134-62 b.c.), a slave by 
birth, became the greatest comic actor in Rome, 
reckoned the dictator Sulla and Cicero among Ins 
patrons, and gave Cicero lessons in ©locution. 
He wrote a treatise on eloquence and acting. On 
his being sued at law for 50,000 sesterces, Cicero 
defended him in his extant oration, Pro Q. Jloscio 
Conuxdo. — For the ‘ Young Roscius,’ see Betty. 

Roscoe, William, historian, born at Liverpool, 
Btli March 1753, in 1769 was articled to an at- 
torney, and began to practise in 1774. In 1777 
he published a poem, Mount Pleasant, and in 
1787 The Wrongs of Africa, a protest against the 
slave-trade. But it was his Life of Ixtrcnzo de 
Medici (1796) that established his literary reputa- 
tion. His second great book, Life of Jao X. (1805), 
like the former, was translated into German, 
French, and Italian. He had retired from business 
in 1796, but in 1799 became partner in a Liverpool 
bank, which involved him (1816-20) in pecuniary 
embarrassment. From his pen also came poems, of 
which the best known Is the ButUrffs Ball 1 ( 1807 ) ; 
nn edition of Pope ; and a monograph on Mon an- 
drian plants. H© died 80th June 1831. See Life by 
his son, Henry (1838), and Espinasse's Lancashire 
Worthies (2d series, 1877).— His grandson^ Sir 
Henry Enfield Roscoe, F.R.S., P.C., chemist, 
born in London, 7LU January 1883, and educated 
at Liverpool High School, University College, 


London, and Heidelberg, was professor of Chem- 
istry at Manchester, 1857-86. He was Liberal 
M.P. for South Manchester 1885-95, vice-chan- 
cellor of London University 1896-1902. His 
works include Spectrum Analysis (1868), books on 
elementary chemistry, the great Treatise on Chem- 
istry (6 vols., with Schorlemmer, 1878-89; new 
ed. 1905-7), a book on Dalton, A New View of the 
Genesis of the Atomic Theory, and his own Life and 
Experiences (1906). He died 18th December 
1916. See short Life by Thorpe (1916). 

Rose, George (1744-1818), a supporter of Pitt, 
bom near Brechin, died near Lyndhurst. See 
his Diaries (1859). See also SKETCHLEY. 

Rose, Hugh. See Strathnairn. 

Rose, Hugh James (1795-1838), bora at Little 
Horsted, Sussex, studied at Trinity, Cambridge. 
At his Suffolk rectory was held in 1833 the ‘ Had- 
leigh conference' that preceded the Tractarian 
movement. See Burgon's Twelve Good Men 
(1888). 

Rose, John Holland (1855-1942), born at Bed- 
ford, was professor of Naval History at Cam- 
bridge (1919-33) and an authority on Napoleon. 

Rose, William Stewart (1775-1843), poet 
and translator, rendered Casti’s Animali Parlanti 
(1819) and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto (8 vols. 
1823-31) in English verse. 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, Earl 
of, born in London, 7th May 1847, and educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, succeeded his grand- 
father as fifth earl in 1868. In 1874 he was 
president of the Social Science Congress, and in 
1878 Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, in 1880 
of Edinburgh, in 1899 of Glasgow, in 1881-83 Under- 
secretary for the Home Department, and in 1884 
became First Commissioner of Works. In July 
1886, and again in 1892-94, he was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the Gladstone administration. 
Cambridge gave him the degree of LL.D. in 
18S8. In 1889-90 and 1892 he was chairman of 
the London Couuty Council. On Mr Gladstone’s 
retirement lie became Liberal premier (March 
1894); and after his government had been defeated 
at the general election (1895) remained leader of 
the Liberal Opposition till 1896, when he re- 
signed the leadership. A spokesman for imperial 
federation, he was imperialist during the Boer 
war, and as head of the Liberal League from 
’ 1902 represented a policy, first set forth in a 
famous speech at Chesterfield, but not accepted 
by official Liberals. His attitude iu 1909-10 was 
independent or Conservative. In 1911 he was 
created Earl of Midlothian. He died 21st May 
1929. Lord Rosebery published books on Pitt 
(1891), Peel (1899), the ‘last phase' of Napoleon’s 
career (1900), and Chatham (1910), and Miscel- 
lanies ( 2 vols. 1921). In 1878 he married the only 
daughter (1851-90) of Baron Meyer de Rothschild 
He won the Derby thrice (1894, 1895, 1905). 

Rosecrans, William Starke, American gene- 
ral, bora at Kingston, Ohio, 6th September 1819 , 
in 1861 became aide to McClellan, whom he suc- 
ceeded, and kept Lee out of Western Virginia. 
In 1862 he commanded a division at the siege of 
Corinth, and after its capture commanded the 
army of the Mississippi ; in September he de- 
feated Price at Iuka, and in October defended 
Corinth against Price and Vau Dorn. In the 
battles at Stone River (Deo. 1862 and Jan. 1863 ), 
against Bragg, he converted what had nearly 
been a defeat Into a victory ; but at Chickamauga, 
Sept. 19-20, 1868, he was defeated by Bragg, 
although he held Chattanooga. He was super- 
seded by Grant, but iu 1864 repelled Price’s iuva- 
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Rosenm tiller, Johann Georg ( 1736-1815) then 
logian, filled chairs at Erlamren nV^ 

0/ 8 3), and Leipzig (1785). lie" publish'd 
tn Noinim l estamentum ( 6 th ed. 1815 - 31 ) ami a 
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harl (1708-1835), biblical critic and orientalist 

pj? a Professor at Leipzig, and wrote Scholia in 

Vetics Testamentum (1788-1835), books on Arabic 

grammar, and a manual of biblical antiquities. 

Rosmead, Lord. See Robinson (Hercules) 

nW S Sf Ili K ANT ? N I° ROSMINI-SERBATI, philoso- 
5?'^“ , b ® ra at Rovereto in the Italian Tirol, 

Malw arC f h 1<9, » a, ! u * tlulied for the priesthood. 

ildWm?* i n a,, V ple f ? rfcune > he worked out a 
philosoph cal system for the truths of revela- 

tm, fJnlV 6 h ® Planned a new institution for 
the training of teachers and priests. In 1826-28 

he lived mostly in Milan, thought out the rule 
of his new order, visited Rome, gained the 
approval of Pius VIII., and published his New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830). After a few 
years of labour at Trent he settled in 1S37 at 
Stresa on Lago Maggiore, and in 1839 received 
from Gregory XVI. the formal approval of his 
Institute. He now sent volume after volume 

r « C L pr ? S x*. ove *'P 0 ' ve r e d his opponents, and 
foiled the intrigues of Jesuit enemies. His dream 

in politics, as expressed in his Constitution ac- 
cording to Social Justice (1848), was a confedera- 
tion of the states of Italy under the pope as 
perpetual president. For seven weeks he was 
envoy of Piedmont at the papal court, and 
followed Pius IX, to Gaeta, but found his mind 
poisoned against him by Antonelli and the 
reactionary party. When his Constitution, and 
The Five Wounds of Holy Church (trails. 1S83) 
were prohibited by the Congregation of the 
Index, he returned to Stresa to spend the rest of 
his life in devotion and the development of his 
philosophy. After a scrutiny (1851-54) the Con- 
gregation had declared Rosmini’s writings to be 
entirely free from censure, when he died 1st July 
1855. In 1888 forty propositions from his post- 
humous works were condemned by the Holy 
Office. The 4 Institute of the Brethren of Charity * 
survived. Rosmini’s masterpiece is his New Essay 
on the Origin of Ideas (1830 ; trans. 1883-84) or 
his Psychology (1846-48; trans. 1884-88). Death 
overtook him before he had completed the Theos- 
ophy (1859-74). His Sketch of M odem Philosophies 
was translated by Father Lockhart (1882 ; 3d ed. 
1891). A Bibliography, with a Life, is prefixed 
by Thomas Davidson to his trans. (1882) of the 
Sistema FUosophico (1845). See Lives by Paoli 
(1880-84), Lockhart (2d ed. 1886). [Ros-mee'nee.] 

Rosny, Joseph Henri, pseudonym under 
which have appeared many of, the novels of the 
brothers Joseph Henry Bofix (185G-1940) and 
S6raphin Justin Boex (b. 1859). 
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arry in lus expeditions, lie discovered the North 
magnetic pole in 1831. After being emp loved in 
a magnetic survey of the British Islands he com 
manded the Erebus and Terror in an expedition 
to the Antarctic seas (1839). He was knighted 
in 1843, and in 184^ published his Vouaae of 

In 1848 T 49 ^ made a voyage to 

Ayl®bu^M “l 862 Frankli °- He died at 

med°dne W at "i 10ra ln . lQd l a ' He studied 
l.„ c it. fe t Bartholomew s. In 1881-99 he 

was in the Indian Medical Service and later was 

professor of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool 

^obel pnzeman for medicine ( 1902 ), he was the 

author of poems, romances, and Memoirs (1923) 

( b 193i e ) S WntlngS ° D malaria * See Life hy M6groz 

Ross, Sir William Charles, R.A. (1794-1860) 
a London miniaturist, knighted in 1842 . 

Rosse, William Parsons, Earl op (1800-67) 

^orn in York, graduated from Mag- 

wf fSoo T’ 9 x{0 * d > frith a mathematical first, 
in 1822. During his father’s lifetime he sat in 

? Count y as Lord Oxmantown 
from 1821 to 1834 ; in 1841 he succeeded as third 
earl He experimented in fluid lenses, and made 
great improvements in casting specula for the 
reflecting telescope. In 1842-45 he constructed 
his great reflecting telescope, 58 feet long, in his 
park at Birr, at a cost of £30,000 ; in 1848-54 
he was P.R.S. Sir Charles Parsons was his son. 

Rossetti. Gabriele, born 28th Feb. 1783 at 
Vasto in Abruzzo Citeriore, was appointed curator 
of ancient bronzes in the Museum of Naples, and 
was a member of the provisional government sent 
to Rome by Murat (1813). After tlie restoration 
of Ferdinand to Naples in 1815 Rossetti joined 
the Carbonari; and when in 1820 a military upris- 
ing extorted a constitution, he saluted it in one of 
his most celebrated odes. In 1821 the constitu- 
tionalists were proscribed, but he escaped to 
Malta, and in 1824 came to London as a teacher 
of Italian. In 1826 he married Frances Mary 
Lavinia Polidori (1800-86), and in 1831 became pro- 
fessor of Italian in King's College. He died 26th 
April 1854. Besides his poems, lie wrote com- 
mentaries on Dante to show that the Inferno was 
chiefly political and anti-papal, that Beatrice was 
a symbolic personage, not a real woman, &c. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (baptised Gabriel 
Charles Dante), his elder son, was born in Lon- 
don, 12th May 1828, and in 1846 entered tlie 
antique school of the Royal Academy. With Mil- 
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iais, Holman Hunt, and Woollier lie founded the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose aim was to 
exhibit true and high ideas through the medium 
of true and rightly-elaborated details. Rossetti's 
earliest oil-picture was ‘The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin’ (1849); his next (1850), now in the 
National Gallery, was ‘The Annunciation.’ After 
this his art developed through other phases, in 
which the sense of Iiuukui beauty, intensity of 
abstract expression, and richness of colour were 
leading elements. He produced numerous water- 
colours of a legendary or romantic cast. Among 
his principal pictures are the Triptych for Llan- 
daff Cathedral of the ‘ Infant Christ adored by a 
Shepherd and a King,’ ‘ The Beloved ’ (the Bride 
of the Canticles), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (now in the 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool), ‘ Beata Beatrix’ 
(National Gallery), ‘Pandora,’ ‘Proserpine,* ‘The 
Blessed Damozel ’ (from one of his own poems), 
‘The Roman Widow,’ ‘La Ghirlandata,’ ‘Venus 
Astarte,’ and ‘The Day-dream.* Besides some 
juvenile work and some translations from the 
German, he published The Early Italian Poets 
(1861) and Dante and his Circle (1874). Of his 
original poems, The Portrait and The Blessed 
Damozel were written in his nineteenth year. 
These and many others were about to be pub- 
lished when, on 11th February 1862, his wife, 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, whom he had married 
in 1860, and who lives in so many of his pictures, 
died of an overdose of laudanum. He buried his 
MSS. in her coffin, but in 1869 recovered them, 
and issued Poe»w(1870). The volume was reviewed 
with great admiration by leading critics ; but in 
1871 Robert Buchanan in the Contemporary pseu- 
donymously assailed it and republished his article, 
The Fleshly School of Poetry , as a pamphlet. 
Rossetti, already in a depressed state of health, a 
slave of chloral, was much disturbed by this, and 
became morbidly sensitive and gloomy, and very 
recluse in his habits. In 1881 he published Ballads 
and Sonnets (containing * Rose Mary, The 
White Ship,’ * The King’s Tragedy,* and the com- 
pleted sonnet-sequence, * The House of Life ), 
and reissued, with changes, the Poems oi 1870. 
He died at Birchington near Margate, 9th April 
1882. and was buried there. See the Family 
Letters and several works (1895-1905) by his 
brother, William Michael, including a Memok; 
works by Sharp (1882), Hall Caine (1882, 1928), 
Knight (1887), Hueffer (1902), A. C. Benson 
(1904), Marillier (3d ed. 1904), MSgroz (1928), 
Waugh (1928). 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, a daughter of 
the exile, born in London, 5th December 1830, 
ranks as one of the greatest and most spiritual 
of English poetesses. She wrote Goblin-Market 
and other Poems X 1862), The Prince’s Proarees and 
other Poems (1866), Singsong (1872), A Pagi tant and 
other Poems (1881), and New Poems (1896) ; and, in 
prose, Commonplace arid other Stones (18 <0), Speak - 
ing Likenesses (1874), and a few volumes of a devo- 
tional kind, including Time Flies, ^dvng Diary. 
Ten years an invalid, slie died 29th December 
1894, and was buried at Highgate. See Lives by 
Bell (1898), Stuart (1930). 

Her elder Bister, Maria Franoesoa (1827-76), 
who in 1874 joined an Anglican sisterhood, wrote 
A Shadow of Dante (1871). A brother, William 
Michael Rossetti (born 25th Sept. 1829 ; died 
5th Feb. 1919), assistant-secretary to the Board 
of Inland Revenue 1869-94, was a critic. He 
married in 1874 Lucy (1843-94), daughter of Ford 
Madox Brown, herself a painter. 

See R. D. Waller, The Rossetti Family , 1824-64 
(1932), E. R. Vincent, Gabriele Rossetti (1936). 


Rossi, Bernardino dei, painter, was at work 
in Milan in 1490, in 1498-1508 was painting the 
frescoes at the Certosa of Pavia, and was still 
working in 1511. 

Rossi, Gian Battista de (1822-94), born at 
Rome, explored and wrote on the catacombs. 

See German monograph by Baumgarten (1892). 

Rossi, Giovanni Battista de (1494-1541), re- 
ligious painter, born in Florence, and summoned 
to France in 1530, committed suicide. 

Rossi, John Charles Felix, R.A. (1762-1889), 
sculptor, was born at Nottingham, an Italian 
doctor’s son, and lived and died in London. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, born at Carrara, 13th July 
1787, became professor of Law at Bologna at 
twenty-five. Exiled after the fall of Murat, he 
obtained a chair at Geneva, and there wrote his 
TraiU de Droit Pinal. In 1883 Louis-Philippe 
made him professor of Political Economy at the 
College de France. He was sent to Rome as 
French ambassador in 1845. Called to the min- 
istry by Pius IX., Rossi, by opposing the Savoy 
party and striving for an Italian confederation 
with the pope as president, roused the hatred of 
the Romans, and was assassinated 16tli Nov. 1848. 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, composer, was 
born at Pesaro, February 29, 1792, the son of a 
strolling horn -player, and studied music and 
singing at Bologna. At Milan, in 1812, La Pietra 
di Paragone made a great impression: next yeai 
Tancrediy at Venice, created the wildest excite 
nient; and in 1816 II Barbiere di Seviglia was 
received at Rome with enthusiasm. OteUOy at 
Naples, marked an advance, but was not at first 
successful. The comic Cenerentola (1817) was 
favourably received in Rome, and La Gazza Ladra 
at Milan. These were rapidly followed at Naples 
by Armida and Mos'e in Egitto (1818), La Donna 
del Lago (1819), and Maometto Secondo (1820). In 
1821 Rossini married the singer Isabella Colbran, 
and the two had triumphs at Vienna. Semiramid t 
(1823), the most advanced of his Italian works, 
had only a lukewarm reception from the Venetians. 
In England he was warmly welcomed, and he 
next settled at Paris as director of the Th&itre 
Italien for eighteen months. He adapted several 
of his works to French taste : Maometto (as Le 
Siige de Corinth), Moise , and Le Comte d'Ory. 
Here appeared in August 1829 his greatest work, 
Guillaume Telly conceived and written in a much 
nobler style than his Italian operas ; its success 
was immense, but, owing to the wretched libretto, 
not lasting. From this period he produced little 
but the Stabat Mater (1841), popular, but little 
in keeping with the majestic sadness of the 
subject. In 1836 he retired to Bologna, where 
he raised the Liceo to a high position. In 1847 
revolutionary disturbances drove him to Flor- 
ence; in 1856 he returned to Paris. He died 13th 
November 1868. See Lives by Stendhal (1824) 
and Radicclotti (1927-29); also worka by 
Edwards (1869, 1881), Toye (1934). [itos-Me'iw.] 
Rostand, Edmond (1868-1918), born at Mar- 
seilles, rose to fame with Cyrano de Bergerat 
(1897), L'Aiglon (1900), Chantecler (1910), and 
other plays in verse, in 1902 being elected to the 
Acad&nie Frangaise. f Vj 

Rostopohine, Feodor Vassilievioh, Count 
(1763-1826), Russian general, won great influence 
over the Emperor Paul, and in 1812 became, 
under Alexander, governor of Moscow. He it 
was who planned or at_least had a share in the 

itori* 


burning of Moscow. His works include Aistov 
cal memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian ana 
French. See Life by S6gur (1872). [/k»to|/oMia 
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Roswitha. See Hroswitha. 

Rothe, Richard (1799-1867), theologian, born 

at Posen, studied at Heidelberg ami Berlin and 
went to Rome in 1823 as chaplain to Bunsen’s 
embassy. From 1828 he was professor at Witten- 
berg, Heidelberg, Bonn, and finally Heidelberg 
He sought to carry into effect Christ’s distinction 
between mere outward form and inward spirit 
and to develop a glorified Erastianisin in his 
unfinished AnfUnge der Christlichen Kirche (1837) 
His greatest work is Theologische Ethik (1845-4S • 
2d ed. by Holtzmann, 1869-71). His posthumous 
Dogmatik (18/0-/ 1) distinguishes sharply between 
Revelation itself and the Bible — its documentary 
record. Rothe took an active part in ecclesiastical 
affairs as a leader in the School of Conciliation. 
Prolegomena contributed to Studicn und Kritiken 
he collected under the title Zvr Dogmatik (1863) 
Among posthumous works are a' Theologische 
Encyklopddie (1880) and a history of preaching 
(1881). His Stills Stunden , an admirable collec- 
tion of aphorisms, was edited by Nippold (1872 • 
trans. 1886), who wrote his Life (1874). [Roat'eh.) 

Rothenstein, Sir William (1872-1945), born at 
Bradford, won fame as a portrait-painter, and 
was Principal of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, in 1920-35. See his Men and 
Memories (1931-32), Since Fifty (1939). 

R5S th i erhai ?* Thomas (1423-1500), born at 
ttotnerham, became Chancellor of England 1474 
and Archbishop of York 1480. * 

Rothermere, Viscount. See Harmsworth. 

Rothschild, Meyer Amschel (named from his 
fathers signboard, the ‘Red Shield’), born at 
Frankfort in 1743, was educated for a Jewish 
rabbi, but founded a business as a money-lender 
and became the financial adviser of the Land- 
grave of Hesse. The house got a heavy com- 
mission for transmitting money from the English 
government to Wellington in Spain, paid” the 
British subsidies to continental princes, and 
negotiated loans for Denmark between 1804 and 
1812. At his death, 13th September 1812, the 
founder left five sons, all of whom were made 
barons of the Austrian empire in 1822.— Anselm 
Meyer (1773-1855), eldest son, succeeded as head 
of the firm at Frankfort.— Solomon (1774-1855) 

established a branch at Vienna ; Nathan Meyer 
(1777-1836), one in 1798 at London ; Charles (1788- 
1855, one at Naples (discontinued about 1861); 
and James (1792-1868), one at Paris. They nego- 
tiated many of the great government loans of the 
19th century, and Nathan raised the house to be 
first amongst the banking-houses of the world. 
He staked his fortunes on the success of Britain 
in her duel with Napoleon, and, receiving the first 
news of Waterloo, sold and bought stock which 
brought him a million of profit ; that he himself 
was present at the battle is a myth.— His son 
Lionel (1808-79) did much for the civil and 
political emancipation of the Jews in Great 
Britain. — Lionel’s son, Nathan (1840-1915), suc- 
ceeded (1876) to his uncle Anthony’s baronetcy 
(1846), and was made Baron Rothschild in 18S5. 
— His son, Lionel (1868-1937), second Baron, 
set up a valuable zoological museum at Tring. See 
books by Reeves (1887), Balia (1913), Corti (trans. 
1928). [Germ. pron. Roat'shilt ; Eng. Roths' child.) 

Rotron, Jean de, born at Dreux, 21st August 
1609, went early to Paris, and became a busy 
playwright, as well as one of the five poets who 
worked into dramatic form the ideas of Richelieu. 
His first pieces were in the Spanish romantic 
style. Next followed a classical period, cul- 
minating with three masterpieces, Saint-Qenest } 
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a tragedy of Christian martyrdom • Don Rer/murt 
Tmlul] 28th 'iuno ' 1650 He T d ji^. f fl \ h c e 
|d* 5 ed^ 

0885) ^G^Steff^ 00 /p 882) ’ Char<lon (1884), Mord 
iftcm ! teffen s (German, 1891), Sticfel (do 
1891), and Spozon (Danish, 1894). [Itot-roo.) ‘ 

a.,? 0 ? 1 ” 11 ? 0 ’ Lo ^s-Francois (1702 or 1705-62) 
sculptor, born at Lyons, studied at Paris, and 
before 1/38 settled in London, where he spelt his 
name Roubiliac. ^His statue of Handel for Vaux- 
hall Gardens m 1/38 first made him popular. His 

famous statues are those of Newton 

in iho nHHcR n Ar ridgC ’ of Shakespeare (1758), now 

h ?i Il i! SCUm ’ and mother of Handel in 

■ n ? t 1 e i,m bbe Y* Se * e Life and ]Vorks b V Mrs 
Esdaile (1929), also A. Dobson’s Eighteenth 

Century Vignettes (1894). [Roo-becl-yak.) 

Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1700-1836) 
n?p n ?ir at Lons-le-Saunier, wrote and composed 
the Marseillaise when stationed in 1792 as captain 
of engmeers at Strasburg. Wounded at Quiberon 
(1795), ho quitted the army, and lived poorly in 
Paris until Louls-Philippe in 1830 awarded him a 
small pension. He published in 1796 a volume of 
Essaisen Vers et en Prose. The Marseillaise, by 
its author called Chant de V Armee du Rhin, was 
made known in Paris by troops from Marseilles. 

VCS Toisle-Desgranges (1864), Leconte 
(1892), and Tiersot (1892, 1915). 

Rough, John, educated at St Andrews, entered 
a monastery at Stirling, and was burned as a 
Protestant at Smithtield, 22d December 1557. 

Rouher, Eugene (1814-84), born at Riom, in 
1848 was returned to the Constituent Assembly, 
and until 1869 held various offices in the govern- 
ment. He negotiated the treaty of commerce 
with England in 1860 and with Italy in 1863. In 
1870 he was appointed president of the Senate. 
A staunch Napoleonist, after the fall of the 
empire he fled abroad. Later he represented 
Corsica in the National Assembly. [Roo-nir.J 

Round, John Horace (1854-1928), historian, 
from 1914-21 official adviser to the Crown in 
peerage cases, was born and died at Brighton. 

Rous, Francis (1579-1659), born at Dittisham, 
Devon, and educated at Oxford, was a member 
of the Long Parliament, sat in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and in 1644 was made pro- 
vost of Eton. His writings were collected in 
1657. His metrical version of the Psalms was 
recommended by the House of Commons to the 
Westminster Assembly, and is still substantially 
the Psalter of Scottish Presbyterians. [Itoim.] 

Rous, Henry John (1795-1877), admiral, Con- 
servative M.P., and dictator of the turf. 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), born in 
Paris, a shoemaker’s son, wrote for the theatre, 
and by lampoons on the literary frequenters of 
the Cafe Laurent raised feuds which led to re- 
criminations, lawsuits, and a sentence of banish- 
ment (1712). Henceforth he lived abroad, in 
Switzerland, Vienna (with Prince Eugene), and 
Brussels, where he died. Rousseau’s sacred odes 
and cantates are splendidly elaborate, frigid, and 
artificial ; his epigrams are bright, vigorous, and 
unerring in their aim. Editions are by Amar 
(1820) and A. de Latour (1869). See also his 
(Euvres pottiques by Auger, and his Life and 
Works by H. A. Grubbs (1941). 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, was born 28th June 
1712 in Geneva of a French Protestant family. 
His mother died immediately after his birth; 
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and in 1722 his father, involved in a brawl, fled 
the city, and left him to the care of relations. 
At thirteen his uncle placed him with a notary, 
who found him utterly incompetent ; thereafter 
he was apprenticed to an engraver, who treated 
him with great cruelty. In 1728 he ran away, 
and began the adventurous career for which his 
Confessions form our authority. As he wandered 
on he was entertained by a priest of Savoy ; 
and Jean Jacques, feigning eagerness to espouse 
Catholicism, was sent off to Madame de Warens 
at Annecy, who should look after the Calvinistic 
vagrant. By her he was transmitted to a hospice 
in Turin, where he was baptised and discharged. 
He in vain sought work, till a shopkeeper’s wife 
gave him employment, and to her he acted as 
servant and lover, till on her husband’s return 
he was kicked out. After being in turn footman, 
lackey, and secretary, he travelled back to 
Madame de Warens in 1731. This lady lived 
apart from her husband on a pension. She was 
twenty-eight years old, pretty and piquant, not 
rigid in morals. To her Jean Jacques became 
pupil and friend, factotum, and ultimately lover ; 
the attachment ceased when, on returning from a 
visit, he found himself supplanted by a wigmaker. 
(Rousseau’s story, however, conflicts with the 
evidence of the wigmaker ; see Monglond’s 
Jeunesses , 1933.) He now became a tutor in 
Lyons, and taught lamentably. In 1741 he went 
to Paris with some letters of introduction and a 
system of musical notation which was pronounced 
by the Academy of Sciences 4 neither useful nor 
original.’ Ho copied music for a livelihood, and 
got a secretaryship ; and he had formed a con- 
nection with a servant-girl at his inn, Th6r£se le 
Vasseur, who was utterly illiterate, stupid, and 
plain-featured. By her he believed he had five 
children (their existence is doubtful), each in 
turn consigned to the foundling hospital. He 
became conspicuous in 1749 by a Discourse on 
Arts and Sciences, written for a prize offered by 
the Academy of Dijon, in which he denounced 
audaciously and eloquently letters, arts, sciences, 
and all culture as proofs and causes of corrup- 
tion. In 1752 he composed an opera, the Devin 
du Village, full of sparkling airs ; it was played 
before the court at Fontainebleau. His Discourse 
on the Ongin of Inequality, which established his 
position as a writer, argued that all civilisation 
is a state of social degradation, and pronounced 
the primeval savage life the state of human sim- 
plicity and perfection ; all property is derived 
from confiscation, all wealth is a crime, all 
government is tyranny, all social laws are un- 
just. Meanwhile he lived poorly, dressed meanly, 
and acted churlishly to show his independence, 
yet accepted from Madame d’fipinay the offer of 
a cottage on the skirts of the forest of Mont- 
morency. There he retired with Th6r£se and 
her obnoxious mother. His suspicious temper 
fostered misunderstandings with his patroness, 
and bitter quarrels with her friend Baron Grimm, 
and with his own friend Diderot ; and he quitted 
the Hermitage for a cottage at Montlouis, where 
he found friends in the Duke and Duchess of 
Luxemburg. In 1760 he published his romance 
The New Hfa'ise, which was instantly received 
with applause. This was followed by the treatise 
on the Social Contract (1762), published in Amster- 
dam iu order to escape French censorship ; there 
two months later also appeared Emile. The first 
work raised the recluse to the foremost rank ; 
but the views in timile on kings and government 
made him obnoxious to the state, and its deistio 
teaching hateful to the church. Rousseau fled 


to Motiers In Neuch&tel, where he was safe 
under the rule of Frederick the Great. Here 
he botanised, made lace, wrote his Letters from 
the Mountain, and addressed a powerful reply to 
the Archbishop of Paris ; hence also the heretic 
was driven by the hostility of the villagers in 
1764. A residence on the Lake of Bienne was 
ended by threat of prosecution from the govern- 
ment of Berne; and he accepted the offer of 
a home in England, given through David Hume 
in 1766. For eighteen months he lived at Wootton 
in Staffordshire, writing his Botanical Dictionary 
and composing his Confessions. His suspicious 
nature had soured with his trials and his years. 
He had quarrelled with almost every friend ; he 
believed that the English government sought his 
life. Suddenly crossing the Channel (1767), he 
took shelter with the Marquis de Mirabeau and 
the Prince de Conti ; then in 1770 returned to 
Paris, and followed his old life as copyist. Here 
he wrote the wild, half-tnad dialogues, Bousseau 
jugs de Jean Jacques, where he vindicates his 
character in a strain which casts doubt on his 
sanity, and his B&veries du Promtneur Solitaire , 
which, in singular contrast, are calm, idyllic, 
and perfect. Still the delusions increased, till, 
after craving shelter in a hospital, he retired in 
1778 to a cottage given him by M. de Girardin at 
Ermenonville. Here, with a suddenness which 
has given ground for suspicion of suicide, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau died, 2d July 1778. We may re- 
ceive his own version of many of his own acts with 
doubt, and his interpretation of the acts of others 
with reserve, while details in the Confessions are 
in many cases inaccurate; but as a picture of 
the man they are strikingly truthful. His New 
Hfanse, amidst all its falsetto passion, taught an 
artificial society the rights of the poor and the 
duties of the rich. The Social Contract proceeds on 
the premise that the basis of society is an original 
compact by which each member surrenders his 
will to the will of all, on the condition that he gets 
protection or defence ; it demands a republic with 
universal suffrage, and proclaims the doctrines 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity which became 
war-cries of the Revolution. Emile did much to 
discourage the faults and neglects of an artificial 
society towards children, and to indicate a more 
natural and less pedantic method of training 
and developing the physical, mental, aud moral 
faculties; Rousseau’s ideas here were in large 
measure carried out by educationists like Froebel 
and Pestalozzi. His famous chapter on the 
Savoyard vicar’s confession kindled in France a 
spirit of theism instead of cynical scepticism, 
and inspired Revolutionists like Robespierre with 
the, doctrine that belief in a God is essential for 
society and the state. Vaughan edited his 
Political Writings (1916), Momet La NouveUe 
H false (1926), and Dufour and Plan his Cone - 
spondance (1924 el seg.). See works by Lord 
Morley (1873 ; new ed. 1915), H. G. Graham 

S , Claretie (1896, 1907), Davidson (1898), 
_ jyr6 (1901), Nourisson (1903), Hudson 
(1903), F. Macdonald (1906), leniattre (1907), 
Ducros (1908), Collins (1908), Faguet (1910), 
Champion (1912), Gran (1912), Wright (1929), 
Httffdlng (1930), VulUamy (1931), Mowat (1938), 

Rousseau, Theodore, landscape-painter, born 
in Paris, 15th April 1812, studied the old masters 
in the Louvre, and by 1833 had begun sketching 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau, He first ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1831 ; and in 1834 his 
4 Forest of Compl&gne ' was bought by the Due 
d’Orl&ms. Some twelve years of discouragement 
followed, but in 1849 he resumed exhibiting, 
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and was thenceforward prominent. He died 22d 
December 1807. He was an exceedingly prolific 
if a somewhat unequal, painter. See Sensier, 
Souvenirs de Theodore Rousseau (1872)* and 
D. C. Thomson, The Barbizon School (1890) 
—His brother, Philippe (180&-87), animal and 
still-life painter, was bom and died in Paris. 

Routh, Edward John (1831-1907), born at 
Quebec, and educated at University College 
London, and Peterliouse, Cambridge, became a 
mathematical coach, and by 18S8, when he retired, 
had turned out twenty-seven senior wranglers. 

Routh, Martin Joseph, born at St Margaret’s 
South Elmham, Suffolk, ISth September 1755 , 
from Beccles went up in 1770 to Queen's College,’ 
Oxford. In 1771 he was elected a demy, in 1775 
a fellow, and in 1791 president of Magdalen. 
He took deacon’s orders in 1777, but priest’s not 
till 1810, when he was presented to the rectory 
of Tylehurst near Reading, worth £1000 a-year ; 
ten years later he married Eliza Agnes Blagrave 
(1790-18G9). He died at Magdalen, 22d December 
1854, in his hundredth year. A little shrunken 
figure, with ‘ such a wig as one only sees in old 
pictures,’ he had grown very deaf, but till well 
after ninety retained his eyesight and marvellous 
memory, could walk six miles and climb a stiffisli 
hill, mount the library steps, and study till past 
midnight. Newman and Bancroft were among 
his later friends; the earlier had included Dr 
Parr, Samuel Johnson, and Porson. He was a 
great patristic scholar when patristic scholars 
were few, a Caroline churchman, a liberal Tory, 
a lover of his dogs and canary and joke, a mighty 
book-buyer — his 10,000 volumes he bequeathed 
to Durham University. For just seventy years 
he was publishing, but his works number only 
six ; two of these are editions of Burnet (‘ I 
know the man to be a liar, and I am determined 
to prove him so ’). He will be remembered by his 
Reliquice Sacra (1814-48), but still more for his 
sage advice, 4 Always verify your references, sir.' 
See Life by R. D. Middleton (1938). 

Routledge, George (1812-88), born at Bramp- 
ton, came to London in 1833, and started as a 
bookseller in 1836, a publisher in 1843. In 1848- 
61 he took two brothers -in -law, Warne, into 
partnership. [Rutledj.] 

Roux, Pierre Paul Emile (1853-1933), bac- 
teriologist, born at Confolens (Charente), Dec. 17, 
1853, studied at Clermont-Ferrand, and became 
assistant to Pasteur, and in 1905-18 was his 
successor. With Yersin he discovered (1894) the 
antitoxic method of treating diphtheria, [/too.] 

Roux, Wilhelm (1850-1924), anatomist and 
physiologist, born at Jena, became a professor at 
Innsbruck in 1889, at Halle in 1895. He wrote 
Entwickelangsmechanik der Organismen (2 vols. 
1895), &c. [Roo.] 

Row, John (c. 1525-80), Scottish Reformer, 
educated at Stirling and St Andrews, in 1550 was 
sent by the archbishop to Rome, and took his 
LL.D. at Padua. In 1558 he returned to Scot- 
land, and next year turned Protestant. In 1500 
he aided in compiling the Confession of Faith 
and First Book of Discipline , became minister of 
Perth, and sat in the first General Assembly. 
He was four times moderator, and took a share 
In preparing the Second Book of Discipline. — His 
eldest son, John Row (1508-1646), minister from 
1592 of Camock near Dunfermline, wrote a prolix 
but reliable History of the Kirk of Scotland (edited 
for the Wodrow and Maitland Clubs by David 
Laing, 1842). It extends from 1558 to 1637, but 


was continued to 1039 by his secoml r 
Row (c. 1598-1672), successively lecto? if iv'u 

grammar-school, minister at Aberdeen mi 1 t ih 

of the Assembly there in 1044 and m ei ‘V° r f 
Kings College in 1051. Like his 1 ‘V Clpal ° 
grandfather he was a learned Hebraist [ ;/ 00 a J “ <l 

fm R .° u! , ,f TlC l H ? r ' AS(lG ; 4 i 71S) - 1,0111 at Little Bar- 
foid ‘ B f d fords! 1 ‘re, and educated at Westminster 
was called to the bar but, in 1692 coining into 
£300 a-year, devoted himself to literature. 15c. 
tween 1700 and 1715 he produced eight plays of 
which three (ed. Sutherland, 1929) were long 

/ P -, 0 ^!o? r ~T a , wertone < 1702 >> The Fair Penitent 
(1/03), and Jane Shore (1714). Lothario in The 
Fair Penitent was the prototype of Lovelace in 
Richardson’s Clarissa, and the name is still the 
synonym for a fashionable rake. Rowe trans- 
lated Lucan’s Pharsalia, and his work, says Dr 
Johnson, ‘ deserves more notice than it obtains.’ 
His edition of Shakespeare (1709-10) at least con- 
tributed to the popularity of his author. In 1709- 
1711 Rowe was Under-secretary to the Duke of 
Queensberry j in 1715 he was appointed poet- 
laureate and a surveyor of customs to the port of 
London ; the Prince of Wales made him clerk of 
his Council, and Lord Chancellor Parker clerk of 
Presentations in Chancery. [Ro.] 


Rowlandson, Thomas (1756-1827), caricaturist, 
born in London, and sent at fifteen to Paris, there 
studied art and gained a taste for the pleasures of 
the town. The £7000 left him by a French aunt 
he gambled away, yet he hated debt, and main- 
tained his uprightness of character. He travelled 
over England and Wales, and enjoyed life to the 
full in his tavern and the company of friends like 
Morland, Gillray, and Bunbury. Rowlandson 
possessed rare dexterity of touch and fertility of 
imagination ; and, though not seldom vulgar, he 
was never feeble. lie was a relentless hater of 
Napoleon, belittling his greatness by countless 
travesties. Some of his best-known works are 
his Imitations of Modern Drawings (17 84-8S), and 
his illustrations to Syntax’s Three Tours, the 
Dance of Death, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Peter 
Pindar , the Bath Guide, Munchausen, &c. Seo 
Grego’s Rowlandson the Caricaturist (1880). 

Rowley, Thomas. See Chatterton. 

Rowley, Wij.i.iam (c. 1585-c. 1642), actor and 
playwright, of whose life little is known, save 
that he collaborated with Dekker, Middleton, 
Heywood, Webster, Massinger, and Ford. Four 
plays published with his name are extant: A 
New Wonder, a Woman never vext (1632); All'*. 
Lost by Lust, a tragedy (1033); A Match at Mid- 
night (1633); and A Shoomaker a Gentleman (1038). 

Roxburghe, Duke of. See Ker. 

Roy. See Rammohun Roy. 

Roy, William, F.R.S., born 4th May 1726, at 
Miltonhead, Carluke, Lanarkshire, in 1747 was 
engaged on the survey of Scotland, in 1755 held 
an army commission, and rose to be major-gen- 
eral in 1781. In 1784, in connection with the 
triangulation of the south-eastern counties, he 
measured with great accuracy a base line of 5 1 
miles on Hounslow Heath. For this he received 
the Royal Society’s Copley medal. He died in 
London, 1st July 1790. In 1764 Roy studied the 
Roman remains in Scotland, and his Military 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain was pub- 
lished in 1793 by the Society of Antiquaries. 

Royden, Agnes Maude, C.H. (1930), D.D. 
(Glasgow, 1931), social worker and preacher 
(assistant at City Temple, 1917-20), was born at 
Liverpool in 1876. 

Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul (1763-1845), born 
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at Sompuis iu Champagne, and bred for an ad- 
vocate, on the outbreak of the Revolution was 
elected member of the municipality of Paris. In 
1792 he fled from the Jacobins to his birthplace, 
and in 1797 served fora few months on the Council of 
Five Hundred. Professor from 1810 of Philosophy 
in Paris, he exercised an immense influence on 
French philosophy, rejecting the purely sensuous 
system of Condillac, and giving special prominence 
to the principles of the Scottish School of Reid 
and Stewart. Strongly ‘spiritualist’ as opposed 
to materialism, he originated the ‘Doctrinaire’ 
school of Jouffroy and Cousin. In 1815-20 he was 
president of the Commission of Public Instruc- 
tion, in 1815 was returned as deputy for Marne, 
and in 1827 entered the French Academy. He 
became president in 1828 of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives, and presented the address of March 
1830, which the king refused to hear read. 

Ro'zanov, Vasili (1856-1919), Russian jour- 
nalist, born at Vetluga (Kostroma), wrote 
various works of a highly introspective charac- 
ter ( Solitaria , 1912 : trans. 1927); Fallen Leaves 
(1913 ; trans. i. 1929). 

Roze, Marie (1846-1926), operatic singer, bom 
in Paris, appeared at the Op6ra Comique (1865), 
the Grand Op6ra (1869), in London (1872), and in 
U.S.A. (1877). She married in 1874 the American 
bass singer, Julius Perkins, and in 1877 (unhap- 
pily) the impresario ‘Col.’ James Henry Mapleson. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, was born 29th June 1577 
at Siegen in Westphalia, where his father, an 
Antwerp lawyer, was then imprisoned for a 
liaison with the wife of William the Silent. On 
the death of her husband at Cologne in 1587, 
his mother returned to Antwerp, where the boy 
was educated in the Jesuits’ college. He was 
for a short time in the household of Margaret 
de Ligne, widow of the Count of Lanaing, and 
was intended for the law; but at thirteen he 
began to study art. In 1600 he started for Italy, 
and in Venice studied the works of Titian and 
Veronese. He next entered the service of Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua ; and in 1605 was 
despatched on a mission to Philip III. of Spain, 
thus beginning the career of a diplomatist, for 
which his keen intellect, polished urbanity, and 
linguistic attainments qualified him. While at 
Madrid he executed many portraits, as well as 
several historical subjects. On his return from 
Spain he travelled in Italy, copying celebrated 
works for the Duke of Mantua. In 1608 he 
returned home, and, settling in Antwerp, was 
appointed in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert, and soon afterwards married his first 
wife, Isabella Brant, whom his pencil lias often 
portrayed. The painter was now rapidly ap- 
proaching his full artistic maturity, and his 
‘ Descent from the Cross ’ (1611-14) in Antwerp 
cathedral is usually regarded as his master- 
piece. In 1620 Rubens was invited to France by 
Marie de’ Medici, the queen-mother, who was 
then engaged in decorating the palace of the 
Luxembourg ; and he undertook for her twenty- 
one large subjects commemorating her marriage 
to Henry IV. — works, completed in 1625, which 
are now in the Louvre. In 1628 he was despatched 
by the Infanta Isabella upon a diplomatic mission 
to Philip IV. of Spain. In Madrid he made the 
acquaintance of Vel&zquez, and executed some 
forty works, including five portraits of the 
Spanish monarch. In 1629 he was appointed 
envoy to Charles T. of England, to treat for 
peace ; and, while he conducted a delicate nego- 
tiation with taot and success, he painted the 


‘Peace and War’ (National Gallery) aud the 
portrait of the king and his queen as St George 
and Cleolinde (Windsor), and also made sketches 
for the Apotheosis of James I. for the Banqueting- 
hall at Whitehall, completing the pictures on 
his return to Antwerp. He was knighted by 
Charles I., and received a similar honour from 
Philip IV. In 1630 Rubens married his second 
wife, Helena Fourineut ; in 1635 he designed the 
decorations which celebrated the entry of the Car- 
dinal Infant Ferdinand into Antwerp as governor 
of the Netherlands ; and, having completed ‘The 
Crucifixion of St Peter’ for the church of that 
saint in Cologne, he died at Antwerp, 30th May 
1640. The main characteristics of Rubeus’s pro- 
ductions are their power, spirit, and vivacity, 
their sense of energy, of exuberant life. It is, 
however, mainly on technical grounds that he 
claims supremacy, for his works are wanting in 
the dignity, quietude, refinement, and profound 
imagination which distinguish the greatest Italian 
painters. Many of his finest works are at Ant- 
werp; but the Pinakotliek at Munich contains 
nearly a hundred examples of his brush, several 
of them ranking with his noblest efforts. See 
Gachet’s Lettres Inldites de P. P. Rubens (1840 
De Waagen’s Life of Rubens (1833 ; trans. 1840' 
Original Unpublished Papers Illustrative of fL 
Life of Rubens, by Salnsbury (1859) ; works by 
Kett (1880), Bertram (1928), and Cammaerta 
(1932); Michiels’s Rubens et Vficole d* Anvers 
(1877) ; other French works by Gachard (1877), 
G6nard (1877), and Rooses (1886-92); and Cor- 
respondance de Rubens , ed. Ruelens (1887). 


Rubinstein, Anton, pianist and composer, was 
born of Jewish parents near Jassy in Moldavia, 
28th November 1829, and was trained to music in 
Moscow. Liszt heard him play in Paris in 1841, 
and gave him much encouragement ; in 1842 he 
first visited London. After studying in Berlin 
and Vienna, in 1848 lie settled in St Petersburg as 
teacher of music. In 1862 he got a conservatoire 
founded, and became its director. But his con- 
cert-tours engrossed much of his time, and in 1867 
he resigned the post, to resume it, however, in 
1887. In 1872 he had an enthusiastic reception 
in the United States. He died at Peterhof near 
St Petersburg, 20th November 1894. Amongst 
Rubinstein’s best productions are the operas, 
The Maccabees , The Demon , Feramors (the libretto 
from Moore’s Lalla Rookh ), and Kalaschnikoff ; the 
two symphonies, Ocean and Dramatic; and the 
sacred operas, Paradise Lost, The Tower of Babel, 
and Sulamith. His songs and chamber music 
are highly esteemed and more widely known. In 
his style there is a predominance of the lyric, 
rhythmic, and formal elements, an exuberant 
melodiousness, and a tendency to protected 
length. He was a strong opponent of Wagner. 
As a pianist he held the highest rank. His 
mastery of technique was supreme; the depth 
of feeling and significance he could impart to 
the simplest piece evinced a rare musical sus- 
ceptibility. See Autobiography, trans. from the 
Russian (1891), a Study by M c Arthur (1889), and 
German Life by Zabel (1892). [Noo-been-sfine.] 


Rubruquis, William dr, bom probably at 
Rubrouck near St Omer, entered the Franciscan 
order, and was despatched in 1258 by Louis IX. 
from Acre to Sartak, son of the Mongol prince, 
Batft Khan, a supposed Christian. Friar William 
travelled across the Black Sea and the Crimea to 
the Volga, by Sartak was referred to his father,; 
and by him was sent forward to the Mongol 
emperor, Mangh Khan, whom he found on 27tb 
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December, about teu days’ journey south of Kara- 
korum in Mongolia. Witli him lie remained until 
J f iT 12 ^ 4 ’ theu returned to the Volga, and by way 
of the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, and Asia Minor 
arrived at Tripoli in August 1255. Louis had 
returned to France, and Friar William wrote him 
an account of Ins journey, edited by D’Avezac in 
liecueil de Voyages (Paris Geog. Soc. 1839). He 
was still living in 1293, when Marco Polo was 
returning from the East. [Ree'bree-keess. j 

Ruccellai Bernardo (1449-1514), Florentine 
scholar and diplomatist, father of the poet 
Giovanni Ruccellai (1475-1525), who lived 
inucli in Rome tind took orders. His works wen* 
edited by Mazzoni, with Life (1887). [lloo-chel'i.] 

,^ U ?? ert ’ Friedrich > poet, born at Schweinfurt, 
l 6th May 1788, at Wurzburg (1805-9) studied law 
philology, and the muses. By his Deutsche Ue- 
dichte (1814) he helped Arndt and Kbrner to arouse 
German patriotism ; in 1S2G-41 he Idled the chair 
of Oriental Languages at Erlangen, in 1841-48 at 
Berlin. He recast in German verse several of 
the famous books of the East, as Die Verwand - 
lungen des Abu Seul of Hariri (1S26), Nal uud 
Damajanti from the Mahdbhdrata (1S28), and 
Rostem und Suhrab from Firdausi’s Shah-Namch 
(1838). His most popular books are the lyrics 
entitled Liebcsfnihling (1844) and Die Weisheit 
des Brahmanen (183G-S9). He died at Neuses near 
Coburg, 31st January 1866. See Lives by Fortlage 
(1867), Beyer (18G8-77), Boxberger (187S), Konrad 
Fischer (1889), and F. Reuter (1891). [Rcekfert.) 

Ruddiman, Thomas (1674-1757), Latin gram- 
marian, born at Boyndie, Banff, took his M.A. at 
Aberdeen in 1694, in 1695 became schoolmaster of 
Laurencekirk, and in 1700 was appointed assistant- 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In 
1707, when he started also as a book auctioneer, 
he edited Florence Wilson’s Latin Dialogue on the 
Tranquillity of the Mind; in 1709 Arthur John- 
ston’s Latin Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon. In 
1714 appeared his Rudiments of the Latin Tongue; 
in 1715 his great edition of Buchanan’s works. 
He now started business as a printer; and in 
1728 became printer to the university, in 1730 
principal keeper of the Advocates’ Library. His 
philological reputation mainly rests on his great 
Grammaticce Latince Instltutiones (1725-32). In 
1751 he published his ‘immaculate’ edition of 
Livy. He was an ardent Jacobite, and a most 
upright and estimable man. He printed (from 
1714) and acquired (1729) the Caledonian Mercury. 
See Life by George Chalmers (1794). 

Rude, Franqois (1784-1855), sculptor, origin- 
ally a smith, was born at Dijon, and died in 
Paris. See Life by Bertrand (1888). 

Rudolf I. (1218-91), founder of the Hapsburg 
imperial dynasty, was born at Schloss Limburg 
in the Breisgau, and, becoming a warm partisan 
of Frederick II., increased his possessions by 
inheritance and marriage, until he was the most 
powerful prince in Swabia. In 1273 the electors 
chose him German king ; as never having been 
crowned by the pope, he was not entitled to be 
called kaiser or emperor. Ottocar of Bohemia 
refused to tender his allegiance, and in 1278 was 
defeated and slain at March feld. Rudolf did much 
to suppress the robber knights. He died at 
Speyer. His son Albert, to whom (and his brother 
Rudolf) Austria, Styria, and Carniola had been 
given in 1278, succeeded him as German king. See 
works by Schbnhuth (1844), Kopp (1845), Hirn 
(1874), Kaltenbrunner (1890), and Otto (1895). 

Rudolf H. (1552-1612), born at Vienna, eldest 
son of the emperor Maximilian II., became king 

2b* 


of Bohemia, with the 


of Hungary in 1572 ; kin 

turn u'iT.r » o ° »aii uie 

title King of the Romans, in 1575; and emperor 

on his father s death in 1576. Gloomy, taciturn 

bigoted, and indolent, he put himseli m the hands 

of the Jesuits and low favourites, and left tlm 

empire to govern itself. His taste loi astrology 

and the occult sciences made him extend hi 

patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe ; and their 

Rudolphine I ables were called after him. Mean- 

while the Protestants were bitterly persecuted • 

the 1 ui ks invaded Hungary and defeated th« 

archduke Maximilian (1596); Transylvania and 

Hungary revolted ; and at last Rudolfs brother 

Matthias wrested from him Hungary, Bohemia 

Austria, and Moravia. See works by Gindely 

(186a), Non Bezold (188a), and Moritz (1895). 

Rudolf, Prince. See Francis- Joseph. 

Rue. See Df. i.a Rue. 


F'Uff, \\ 1 1 . 1. 1 am (1801-56), London sporting re- 
porter, in 1842 started his Guide to the Turf. 

Ruffini, Giovanni Domenico (1807-SI), born at 
Genoa, in 1833 joined ‘Young Italy,’ and in 1S36 
had to fly to England. From 1875 he lived at 
Taggia in the Riviera. He wrote Lorenzo Benoni ; 
Passages in the Life of an Italian (1853), Dr An- 
tonio (1855), Vincenzo (1863), &c. [Roof-fee' nee.) 

Rufinus (c. 345-410), the friend and later the 
opponent of St Jerome, the orthodoxy of Origen 
their subject of dispute. 

Ruge, Arnold, born at Bergen in Riigen, 13th 
September 1S02, studied at Jena and Halle, and 
over the Burschenschaft agitations of 1821-24 got 
six years’ imprisonment. In 1837 he helped to 
found the Hallcsche (later Deutsche) Jahrbuchcr, 
the organ of Young Germany; its liberal tenden- 
cies drew on it the condemnation of the Prus- 
sian censor, and Ruge withdrew to Paris and 
Switzerland. Ho then started a bookseller’s 
business in Leipzig, when the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 drew him into its vortex. 
He published the democratic Refonn, entered the 
Frankfort parliament for Breslau, attended the 
Democratic Congress in Bei lin, and took part in 
the disturbances at Leipzig in May 1849. In 
1850 he fled to England, where with Mazzini and 
Ledru-Rollin he organised the Democratic Com- 
mittee ; in 1S50 he settled at Brighton, and lived 
by teaching, writing, and translating. For his 
services to the Prussian government, by suppos- 
ing it against Austria in 1866 and against Fiance 
in 1870, he received in 1877 a pension of £50. He 
died at Brighton, 31st Dec. 18S0. See his auto- 
biographical Aus friiherer Zcit (1863-67) and Cor- 
respondence (1885-86). [Roo-geh ; g hard.] 

Ruhmkorff, Heinrich Daniel (1803-77), elec- 
trician, born at Hanover, settled (1839) in Paris, 
and invented (1855) his induction coil. 


Ruhnken, David (1723-98), born at Stolp, be- 
came in 1757 assistant at Leyden to Hemsteihuis, 
in 1761 professor of Eloquence and History, and 
in 1774 university librarian. One of the best 
scholars of his century, he published Epistohe 
Criticce( 1749-51), editions of Plato, Rutilius Lupus, 
Velleius Paterculus, Muretus, &c. See Latin Life 
by his pupil Wyttenbach (1799). [Roon'lcen.] 

Ruisdael. See Ruysdael. 

Rule, St. See Regulus. 

Rumford, Count (Benjamin Thompson), born 
at Woburn, Mass., 26th March 1753, was assistant 
in a store and a school teacher, but in 1771 mar- 
ried a wealthy Mrs Rolfe (1739-92). He was 
made major in a New Hampshire regiment, but 
through his royalist opinions incurred such hos- 
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tility that, in dread of tarring and feathering, 
he left wife and baby-daughter, and fled to Eng- 
land (177C). He gave valuable information to 
the government as to the state of America, and 
received an appointment in the Colonial Oflice. 
In England he experimented largely with gun- 
powder, and was elected F.R.S. (1779). In 1782 
he was back in America, with a lieutenant-coloners 
commission. After the peace he was knighted, 
and in 1784 entered the service of Bavaria. In 
this new sphere he reformed the army, drained the 
marshes round Mannheim, established a cannon- 
foundry and military academy, cleared the country 
of beggars and planned a poor-law system, spread 
the cultivation of the potato, disseminated a 
knowledge of cheap and good dishes and foods, 
devised an economical fireplace, kitchen, and 
oven (the Rum ford roaster), improved the breeds 
of horses and cattle, and laid out the English 
Garden in Munich. For these services he was 
made head of the Bavarian War Department and 
count of the Holy Roman Empire. During a 
visit to England (1795-96) he endowed the two 
Rum ford medals of the Royal Society, and also 
two of the American Academy, for researches in 
light and heat. Back in Munich, he found it 
threatened by both French and Austrians. The 
Elector fled, leaving Count Rumford president 
of the Council of Regency and generalissimo. In 
1799 he quitted the Bavarian service, returned 
to London, and founded the Royal Institution ; 
in 1802 he removed to Paris, and, marrying 
Lavoisier’s widow in 1804, lived at her villa at 
Auteuil. There he occupied himself with physical 
investigations, especially in heat; and there he 
died, 21st August 1814. See Memoir by Ellis 
accompanying his Works , Life by Renwick 
(Boston, 1845), German one by Bauernfeind (1889), 
and Prof. Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892). 

Runciman, Alexander (1736-85), historical 
painter, was born and died in Edinburgh. 

Runciman, Walter, Viscount (cr. 1937), born 
in 1870 at South Shields, the son of Walter Runci- 
wan (1847-1937 ; cr. Baron Runciman in 1933), 
entered parliament in 1899 as Liberal member for 

Oldham. Member for St. Ives from 1929, he 
held various offices. 

Runeberg, Johan Ludvig, Swedish poet, born 
at Jakobs tad in Finland, 5 th February 1804, 
taught at Helsingfors from 1830, and at Borgk 
1837-57 ; there he died 6th May 1877. Among his 
works are Lyric Poems (1830), The Grave in 
Perrho (1831), The Elk-hunters (1832), NadcscMa 
(1841), a third volume of Poems (1843), King Fjalar 
(1844), Ensign StclVs Stories (1848-60), a comedy 
Can't (1862), and The Kings in Salamis (1863), a 
fine tragedy. In 1857 Runeberg edited for the 
Lutheran Church of Finland a Psalm-book , in 
which were included above sixty pieces from his 
own pen. There are editions of his works, with 
memoirs, by Nyblom (1870) and Estlander (1899- 
1902). See SOderhjelm’s study (1904-7); Gosse’s 
criticism and translations in Studies in the 
Literature of Northern Europe (1879) ; also 
Magniisson and Palmer’s translation (1878). 

Runjeet-Singh. See Ranjit. 

Rupert, Prince, third son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. and Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, was born at Prague, 
18th December 1619. After a year and a half at 
the English court, he served in 1637-38, during 
the Thirty Years’ War, against the Imperialists, 
until at Lemgo lie was taken prisoner, and con- 
fined for nearly three years at Linz. In 1642 
he returned to England, and for the next three 


years the ‘Mad Cavalier’ was the life and bouI 
of the royalist cause, winning many a battle by 
his resistless charges, to lose it as often by a too 
headlong pursuit. He had fought at Worcester, 
Edgehill, Brentford, Chalgrove, Newbury, Bolton, 
Marston Moor, Newbury again, and Naseby, when 
in August 1645 his surrender of Bristol so irritated 
Charles, who in 1644 had created him Duke of 
Cumberland and generalissimo, that he dismissed 
him. A court-martial, however, cleared him, 
and he resumed his duties, only to surrender at 
Oxford to Fairfax in June 1646. He now took 
service with France, but in 1648 accepting the 
command of that portion of the English fleet 
which had espoused the king’s cause, acquitted 
himself with all his old daring and somewhat 
more caution. But in 1650 Blake attacked his 
squadron, and burned or sunk most of his vessels. 
With the remnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where with his brother, Prince Maurice 
(1620-52), till the loss of the latter in a hurricane, 
he maintained himself by seizing English ana 
other merchantmen. In 1653 he was back in 
France, where and in Germany he chiefly resided 
till the Restoration. Thereafter he served under 
the Duke of York, and, in concert with the Duke 
of Albemarle, in naval operations against the 
Dutch. He died, 29th November 1682, in the 
enjoyment of various offices and dignities, being 
a privy-councillor, governor of Windsor, F.R.S., 
&c. His last ten years had been spent in chemi- 
cal, physical, and mechanical researches. Though 
he was not the inventor of mezzotint, he improved 
the processes of the art, which he described to 
the Royal Society in 1662 ; and he invented an 
improved gunpowder and 'Prince’s metal.’ See 
Lives by Warburton (1849). Lord Ronald Gower 
(1890), Eva Scott (1899), and Mrs Erskine (1910) 

Rupp, Julius (1809-84), Protestant theologian. 

was born and died at Kbnigsberg. . 

Rush, Benjamin (1746-1818), born at Byberry, 
Pa., studied medicine at Edinburgh and Paris, 
and in 1769 became professor of Chemistry at 
Philadelphia. Elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, he signed the Declaration of 
Independence (1776). In 1777 he was appointed 
Surgeon-general, and later Physician-general, of 
the Continental army. In 1778 he resigned his 
post because he could not prevent frauds upon 
soldiers in the hospital stores, and resumed his 
professorship. In 1799 he became treasurer of 
the U.S. Mint. He wrote Medical Inquiries (1789- 
1793), Essays (1798), Diseases of the Mind (1821), 
&c. SeeLife by Goodman (1934).— His son, Richard 
(1780-1859.)* lawyer and statesman, was minister 
1817-25 to England, where he negotiated the 
Fisheries and North-eastern Boundary Treaties, 
and was Secretary of the Treasury 1825-29. 

Rush, James Blomfield, a Norfolk farmer near 
Wyraondham, hanged in April 1849 for shooting, 
four months before, Mr Isaac Jermy and his son. 

Rush worth, John (c. 1612-90), born at Ack- 
lington Park, Warkworth, studied at Oxford, and 
settled in London as a barrister. When the Long 
Parliament met in 1640 he was appointed clerk- 
assistant to the House of Commons; he repre- 
sented Berwick 1657-60, 1679, and 1681 ; and he 
was secretary to Fairfax 1645-50, and in 1677 to 
the Lord Keeper. In 1684 he was flung into the 
King’s Bench for debt, and here he died. Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections (8 vols. 1659-1701) 
cover the period 1618-48, and are of high value 

for a knowledge of the Great Rebellion. 

Ruskin, John, was born in London, 8bh Feb- 
ruary 1819, the son of a wealthy Scottish wiub- 
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merchant. A gentleman -commoner nf r'K..;** 
Church, Oxford^ he gained tlie Nau'H;» 

1839, and took his degree in 1842 "! 

painting under Copley Fielding and H*^ ied 
but his masters, he sa vs wppa Hauling; 

of art. Revolutionary in spirit and aim it rm/f. 
St y B X ^ te tt th , e h0Sti !! ti ; of the conservatives i;; 

Bufc tbe unequalled splendour of its stvlo 
gave it a place in literature; and the evident 

nition SS Gradual °f - the - criticism secured recog- 
nition. Gradually his views made way and tliev 

^^W y ^ tern J ined the course and’ character 
of later English art. In 1849 appeared The Seven 

Lamm of Architecture, and in 1851-53 The Stones 

ill? botb bein B efforts to introduce a new 

They Hke the° , of domestic architecture, 
iney like the three last volumes of Mode™ 

Painters were illustrated by the author hiiSself 

He warmly espoused the causeof Pre-Raphaelitisni 

t? P a U|Pblets, and Notes on the Academy 

0-865— 60). Succeeding works were 

Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds (1851) 

jj 8 d >scipline of the church, The 
King o/ the Golden River (1851), a fairy story ; The 

Lect \ ire3 , on Architecture and 
Painting (1854) , Elements of Drawing (1857) ; Lcc- 
tures on the Political Economy of Art (1858)* and 
Elements of Perspective (1859). The Crown of Wild 
Olive is a series of four essays on work, traffic, war, 
and the future of England ; Sesame and Lilies, 
lectures on good literature ; The Queen of the Air , 
a study of the Greek myths of cloud and storm ; 
Ethics of the Dust, lectures on crystallisation; 
Ai^icuinel 1 lorentina, on wood and metal engraving ; 
Aiatra Pentelici, on the principles of sculpture; 
the Laws of Fesole , on the elements of painting 
and drawing ; Frondes Agrestes, readings from 
Modern Painters ;’ Love's Meinie , on Birds ; and 
Deucalion, on Geology. Munera Pulveris contains 
the elements of political economy according to 
Rusk in ; while Unto this Last attacks the current 
doctrines of the ‘dismal science.’ Val d'Arno 
contains lectures on 13th-century art in Pisa and 
Florence; later courses dealt with the modern 
a !r ® n Sland and English history ( Pleasures 
of England). Mornings in Florence is studies of 
Christian art for English travellers, and St Mark's 
Rest is on the history of Venice. The Eagle's Nest 
discusses the relation of natural science to art ; 
Time and Tide are letters to a working-man of 
Sunderland. Arrows of the Chace is a selection 
of his letters ; On the Old Road a republication of 
miscellaneous pamphlets, articles, and essays on 
Samuel Prout, the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘ Cestus of 
Aglaia,’ &c. An early volume of poems, issued for 
private circulation, in 1891 was reprinted with 
many additional pieces and illustrations from the 
author’s drawings. Fors Clavigera appeared as 
a sort of periodical at irregular intervals for 
several years, in the form of ninety-six letters to 
the workmen and labourers of Great Britain on 
a great variety of topics (vols. i.-viii. 1887). Pro- 
serpina, published in the same way, gives studies 
of wayside flowers. Hortus Indusus (1887) is a 
series of letters ‘to the ladies of the Thwaite.’ 
Verona and other Lectures and Letters addressed 
to a College Friend , 18U0-U5, appeared in 1894; 
Studies in Both Arts in 1895. In 1869-79 Ruskin 
was Slade professor of Art at Oxford ; in 1871 he 
gave £6000 for the endowment of a master of 
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feioTL' Resigned hfwsl Ile'wa^Dc l'"' 0 } 

f« liv b ?*7S" d art treas »res. In his later 
T n d at \ Brant ' v °od> Conlston Lake in the 

1%0 ? n i there he died 20tli January 

laT; is?? d0V «° ted " reat P arfc of his originally 
laige fortune to founding the St George’s Guil/ 

SVi'swaiSS 

fiwSsp = “ s 

V ,y n ieaI '> ol life and ennoble British «fo„ 
Uards of conduct. See his eariy autobiography' 

i, Sir E ' ?• Cook ' Thfitfl) 

Ruskin Art Leaching of 

new ed l omV- u f \ ° f R \ ls . kin < 2 vols. 1893; 

?ionn\ * Tj2°y 2 nd bo° k ?on him by Mrs Mevnell 

Willia^-Ei e iis e (l C 928). an The diflnitWe edition^ 
bT ta edited 

Russel, Alexander (1814-76), editor of the 

Edinhnrah fr °S 1848, WaS born and d »ed in 

ang?er? gh * He WaS a caustic wit and great 

Russell, a great Whig house whose origin has 
been traced back to Thor. Less fancifully, it 
goes back to one Stephen Russell, a Weymouth 

v3 * ?. nd merc hant in the Bordeaux wine-trade, 
who lived at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Among his descendants have been 
John (c. 1486-1655), created in 1539 Baron 
Russell of Cheneys, and in 1550 Earl of Bedford, 
who got the abbey lands of Tavistock and 
Woburn ; Sir William Russell ( c . 1558-1613), 
who in 1594 became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
in 1603 was created Baron Russell of Thorn- 
haugh ; Francis, fourth earl (1593-1641), drainer 
of the Bedford Level; William, fifth earl (1013- 
1700), created in 1694 Marquis of Tavistock and 
Duke of Bedford ; Admiral Edward Russell 
(1653-1727), who, semi- Jacobite though he was, 
beat the French at La Hogue in 1692, and in 1697 
was made Earl of Orford ; John, fourth duke 
(1710-71), Lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; hi9 
grandson, Lord William Russell (1707-1840), who 
was murdered by his valet Courvoisier ; Francis, 
ninth duke (1819-91) ; and his brother Odo 
(1829-84), who from 1871 was ambassador to the 
German court, and in 1881 was made Baron 
Ampthill. See J. H. Wiffen’s Historical Memoirs 
of the House of Russell (2 vols. 1833), Froudc’s 
* Cheneys and the House of Russell * ( Short 
Studies, 4th series, 1884), Gladys Scott Thomson, 
Two Centuries of Family History (1930). 

William Russell, Lord Russell, born 29tli 
September 1639, third son of the fifth Earl of 
Bedford, studied at Cambridge, made the grand 
tour, and at the Restoration was elected M.P. for 
Tavistock. He was ‘drawn by the court into 
some disorders ’ (debts and duelling), from which 
he was rescued by his marriage (1669) with Lady 
Rachel Wriothesley (1636-1723), second daughter 
and co-heiress of the Earl of Southampton and 
widow of Lord Vaughan. In 1674 he spoke against 
the doings of the Cabal, and thenceforth we find 
him an active adherent of the Country party. He 
dallied unwisely with France, but took no bribe ; 
he shared honestly in the delusion of the Popish 
Plot; he presented the Duke of York as a re- 
cusant; and he carried the Exclusion Bill up 
to the House of Lords. He was arrested with 
Essex and Sidney for participation in the Rye- 
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house Plot, was arraigned of high treason, and. 
infamous witnesses easily satisfying a packed 
jury, was found guilty, and beheaded on 21st 
July 1683. The pity of his judicial murder, the 
pathos of Burnet’s story of his end, and the 
exquisite letters of his noble wife, who at his 
trial appeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attained to, for he was a Christian hero 
rather than a statesman. See Life by Lord John 
Russell (1819; 4th ed. 1853); Letters of Lady 
Russell (1773; 14th ed. 1853); and Lives of her 
by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John Russell (1820k 
Guizot (Eng. trails. 1855), and Lady Stepney (1899). 

John Russell, Earl Russell, K.G., born 
in London, 18th August 1792, the third son of 
the sixth Duke of Bedford, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1813 was returned 
for Tavistock. He made his first motion in 
favour of parliamentary reform in 1819, and 
brought up the subject almost annually ; and 
he strenuously advocated the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts and Catholic Emanci- 
pation. At the general election of 1830 the cry 
of reform won many seats for the Liberals ; 
the ‘Great Duke’ was driven from office; and 
in Earl Grey’s ministry Lord John became 
Paymaster of the Forces. He was one of the 
four members of the government entrusted with 
the task of framing the first Reform Bill, and 
on him devolved the honour of proposing it. 
On 4th June 1S32 it received the royal assent. 
In November 1834 Lord John left office with 
Melbourne ; the carrying of his motion (1835) 
for applying the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church to education caused the downfall of Peel 
and the return of Melbourne to power, with Lord 
John as Horae (from 1839 Colonial) Secretary and 
leader of the Lower House. In the general 
election of 1841 Lord John was returned for the 
City, which he represented until his elevation to 
the Upper House. In November 1845 he wrote a 
letter to his constituents announcing his con- 
version to the repeal of the Corn Law's. This led 
to Peel’s resignation ; and Lord John was com- 
missioned to form an administration. He failed, 
owing to Lord Grey’s antipathy to Palmerston, so 
Peel was forced back to office, and carried the 
repeal. On the very day the bill passed the 
Lords Peel was defeated by a coalition of Whigs 
and Protectionists ; whereupon a Whig ministry 
succeeded, with Lord John for prime-minister 
(1846). In Ireland there was the famine, followed 
by a foolish rebellion ; whilst at home there was 
Chartism and the so-called ‘Papal aggression,’ 
which evoked the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 
1851. Lord Palmerston’s approval of the French 
coup d'itat without the Queen’s or Lord John 
Russell’s knowledge procured him his dismissal 
from the office of Foreign Secretary ; within two 
months he defeated the premier over a militia bill, 
and, after a short-lived Derby government, Lord 
Aberdeen in December formed a coalition ministry 
of Whigs aud Peelites, with Russell for Foreign 
Secretary and leader in the Commons. His 
inopportune Reform Bill (1854), the Crimean 
mismanagement, his resignation (January 1855) 
and Ills bungling at the Vienna Conference, all 
combined to render him unpopular; and for 
four years he remained out of office. But in 
June 1859, in the second Palmerston administra- 
tion, he became Foreign Secretary, and In 1861 
was created Earl Russell. Though he did much 
for Italian unity, non-intervontion was his lead- 
ing principle— e.g. during the American civil war 
and the Sleswick-Holsteln difficulty. On Palmer- 


ston’s death in 1865 Earl Russell again became 
prime-minster, but was defeated in June on 
his new Reform Bill and resigned. He continued 
busy with tongue andjpen till his death at hta 
residence, Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, 
28th May 1878. Earl Russell was twice married, 
and by his second wife, daughter of the Earl 
of Minto, was the father of John Viscount 
Amberley (1842-76), author of the posthumous 
Analysis of Religious Belief , whose sons succeeded 
as second and third earl respectively. Earl 
Russell’s works include a tale and two tragedies, a 
Life of William Lord Russell (1819), Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Europe (1824), The Correspondence 
of John, fourth Duke of Bedford (1842-40), and 
Memoirs of Fox and Moore. See his Speecnes and 
Despatches ( 1870), his Recollections and Suggestions 
(1875), Early Correspondence (1913), and lives by 
Walpole (1889) and Reid (1893). — His nephew, 
George William Erskine Russell (1853-1919), 
was a Liberal under- secretary and miscellaneous 
author. — John Francis Stanley Russell 
(1865—1931), the second earl, held secretaryships 
in the second Labour administration. An Ameri- 
can divorce and marriage led to three months' 
imprisonment for bigamy (1901). For his third 
wife, see Arnim. — The third earl, Bertrand 
Russell, F.R.S., a brilliant mathematician and 
philosopher, author of many works on philosophy, 
education, marriage, social order, &c. s was bom 
at Trelleck in 1872. During the First World War 
his pacificist attitude and opposition to conscrip- 
tion brought him fine and imprisonment and loss 
of a Cambridge lectureship. 

Russell of Killowen, Charles Russell, Lord 

(1832-1900), bom at Newry, studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was called to the Englisl 
bar in 1859. He became a Q.C.* (1872), a Liberal 
M.P. (1880), Attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a 
knight (1886), Lord Chief-justice (1894), and a 
life-peer. See Life by O’Brien (1901). 

Russell, Charles Tazb (1852-1916), ‘Pastor 
Russell,' born at Pittsburgh, was a travelling 
preacher, and founded the International Bible 
Students’ Association, a sect with peculiar views 
of prophecy and eschatology. 

Russell, Georoe William (1867-1935), poet, 
Irish nationalist and agricultural organiser, was 
bom at Lurgan. Under the pseudonym A.B5. he 
wrote poems (collected 1913, 1926), essays, &c. 

Russell, ‘Jack’ (1795-1883), born at Dart- 
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual 
curate of Swymbridge near Barnstaple 1882-80, 
and withal master of foxhounds anu sportsman 
generally. See Memoir (new ed. 1883). 

Russell, John, R.A. (1745-1806), portrait- 
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was bom at 
Guildford. See Life by Willinmsou (1894). 


Russell, John Scott (1808-82), engineer, in- 

ng, was 


igin 

ventor of the ‘ wave-system ’ of shipbufldi 
born near Glasgow, and died at Ventuor. 


Russell, William, LL.D. (1741-98), born at 
Windydoors, Selkirkshire, in 1767 came to London, 
aud wrote The History of Modem Europe (1779-84) 
and ten other works. He died near Langholm. 

Russell, William Clark (1844-1911), bom in 
New York, was son of the vocalist Henry Russell 
(1812-1900), who, born at Sheerness, was composer 
of * Cheer, Boys, Cheer,* and other popular songs. 
Clark Russell served an apprenticeship at sea, and 
from 1874 devoted himself to writing a long 
succession of sea stories. ■ . & 



Russell, Sm William Howard (1821-Uv.„ 
>edal correspondent, bom at Lllyvale, County 
ublln, joined the Times In 1848, and was called 
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to the bar in 1850. From the Crimea he wrote 
those famous letters (published in book- form 
1856) which opened the eyes of Englishmen to the 
sufferings of the soldiers during the winter of 
1854-50 He next witnessed the events of the In- 
dian Mutiny. He established the Army and Navy 
Gazette in 1860 ; and in 1861 the Civil War drew 
hnn to America, which he soon made too hot 
for him by a candid account of the Federal defeat 
at Bull Run. He accompanied the Austrians 

/ I II V l 1 % tr r 1\ a «*? n m ••• • L 1. > _ 


W * 7 T aim inuia I ioY i ) as 

private secretary to the Prince of Wales ; and went 
with Wolseley to South Africa in 1879. Among 

)'io.o? 0k r S , are a novel > The Adventures of Dr Brady 
H868) ; Hesperothen (18S2); A Visit to Chile (1890)'; 
and l he Great JF«r with Russia (1895). 

Rustem Pasha (1810-95), horn at Hamburg, 
the son of an Italian Catholic, Mariani, from 1885 
was Turkish ambassador in London. 

Ruteboeuf, a trouverc, born in 1230, the first 
French Bohemian. See study bv Cliklat (1801) 

/ ,™??T erf0rd ’ Ernest « Baron (1871-1937), O.M. 
( 1925 ), born at Nelson, N.Z.,a great experimenter, 
worked at electrical condnctivityof gases and radio- 
activity, and became professor at Montreal (1898). 
at Manchester (1907), at Cambridge ( 1919 ). 

Rutherford, Lewis Morris (1816-92), a New 
York astronomer, born at Morrisania. 

Rutherford, Samuel, born at Nisbet near Jed- 
burgh about 1600, took his M.A. at Edinburgh 
m 1621. In 1623 he was appointed professor °of 
Humanity ; an antenuptial irregularity caused his 
resignation in 1626 ; but next year he was settled 
as minister of Anwoth. Here he began that cor- 
respondence with his godly friends which has been 
called ‘the most seraphic book in our literature.’ 
Exercitationes pro divirui Gratia (1636) was against 
the Arminians, and brought him an invitation to 
a Divinity chair in Holland and a summons before 
the High Commission Court in July 1636, when 
he was forbidden to preach, and banished to Aber- 
deen (till 1638). He became professor of Divinity 
at St Andrews in 1639, and in 1647 principal 
of the New College ; in 1643 he was sent to the 
Westminster Assembly. His Due Right of Pres- 
byteries (1644), Lex Rex (1644), Trial and Triumph 
of Faith (1645), Christ Dying and Drawing Sin ncrs 
io Himself (1647) belong to this period. Ruther- 
ford’s Lex Rex was burned by the hangman in 
Edinburgh in 1661, and its author deposed and 
summoned for high-treason ; but he received the 
citation on his deathbed, and died 29th March 
1661. Livingston said ‘ he had most sharp piercing 
wit and fruitful invention and solid judgment.’ 
See Lives by Murray (1S2S) and Thomson (18S4), 
Bonar’s edition of the Letters , and Dr A. Whyte’s 
Samuel Rutherford and his Correspondents (1894). 

Ruthven, William (c. 1541-84), created Earl 
of Gowrie in 1581, was beheaded at Stirling for 
carrying off the boy-king, James VI., to Castle 
Ruthven near Perth — the ‘Raid of Ruthven ’ 
(1582). —His second son, John (c. 1578-1600), 
succeeded a brother as third earl in 15SS, and 
travelled in Italy, Switzerland, &c. 1594-99. He 
was killed with a brother in his house at Perth 
in the ‘Gowrie Conspiracy’ — an alleged attempt 
to murder or kidnap James VI. See Barbe’s 
Tragedy of Gowme House (Paisley, 1887). [Rit/en.) 

Rutilius Claudius Namatianus, late Roman 
poet, born in southern Gaul, held high offices in 
Rome. De Reditu Suo describes his voyage from 
Rome to Gaul in 416 A.D. ; seven hundred lines 
are extant. 


JgU^l&JSS3!*SS*5m 

ministries between 1852 and 189 ° US A ORSOr 'ativo 

the 4 Young England ’ party (1842-184 5) V< he wrnM 
poems, tours, a yachting-cr^ 

Ruysbroek, Johannes (1203 - 13 S 1 ), Flemish 
in} stic, born at Ruysbroek near Brussels was 
^ Gudule’s in Brussels, but in 1353 with- 

duel near Waterloo, of which he became prior. 

f °l V'° D *? Ct , 0r ccstaticns by Engelhard! 

(I838y, Ch. Schmidt (18o9), and Otterloo ( 1874 ), 
and books by Maeterlinck (Eng. trans. 1894) and 
Evelyn Underbill (1915). [Rois'brook.) 

Ruysdael, or Ruisdael, Jakob, the greatest 
landscape-painter of the Dutch school, was bom 

‘n.pVo !n n M b ° U i t V 528, 311,1 ,lio<l in the almshouse 
y*® 1 ,®* 14Ul Marc ;h h'S2. lie loved to paint forest 

V ° ak ’ r -M S ’ sleeping pools beneath 
clusteis of trees, with a mill ora ruined temple 

or a glimpse of a distant town ; a waterfall with 
lugged rocks; and coast scenes, where sea and 
earth meet. ? See E. Michel, Ruysdael ct les 
1 aysagistes d Harlem (1890). [Rois'dahl. J 

Ruyter, Michael Aprianszoon de, born at 
Hushing, 24th March 1607, went to sea as a 
cabin-boy, but by 1635 had become a captain in 
t ie Dutch navy. In the war with England in 

1 n r? "E? 1 ,* 1 an aUa ck off the Lizard, and 
"iHt 0 " ltfc lia<l to retire after attacking Blake 
off the mouth of the Thames; but two months 
later they defeated Blake ofi' Dover. In 1653 
he repeatedly fought with Blake, Monk, and 

/on.\ ue, T a i ul was afc the battle oir the Toxel 
V”.,, 1 where his superior, Tromp, was 

killed and the Dutch fleet defeated. After 1654 
lie blockaded the coasts of Portugal, and then 
those of Sweden ; and after the Dano-Swedish 
war was ennobled by the king of Denmark. 

years 1661-63 were principally occupied 
with the Barbary corsairs. In tlie next English 
war (1664) he took Goree and some Guinea forts ; 
in 1665 he preyed upon English merchant-vessels 
in the West Indies; in 1666, now' admiral-in- 
chief, he held his own for four days (June 1-4) 
against Monk and Prince Rupert off Dunkirk, in 
July he was driven back to Holland by Monk. 
In 1667 he sailed up the Medway to Rochester, 
burned some of the English ships, and next 
sailed up the Thames to Gravesend, besides 
attacking Harwich. In a third war (1672) against 
England and France combined, he attacked the 
English and French fleets under the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Sandwich, and Count d’Estrees 
in Sol ebay (28th May 1672); and defeated Prince 
Rupert and D’Estrees in June 1673, and again 
in August. In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the 
Mediterranean to help the Spaniards against the 
French. He encountered the French fleet near 
the Lipari Islands about the New Year, and 
again in the Bay of Catania. In the second fight 
the Dutch-Spanish fleet was routed and De Ruyter 
wounded. lie died 29th April, in Syracuse. See 
Lives by Brandt (1698), Richer (1783), Grinnell- 
Milne (1897), and Blok (trans. 1933). [Roi'tcr . ] 

Rydberg, Abraham Viktor (1828-1895), 
Swedish author, born in Jonkoping, was on the 
staff of a Goteborg newspaper, later a professor 
in Stockholm. Among his works are several 
novels of the highest merit. He wrote also on 
Biblical criticism. [Reed’ber.] 

Rydel, Ltjcyan (1870-1918), Polish poet and 
dramatist, was born and died at Cracow. 
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, Rydqulflfc, Johan Erih (1800-77), Swedish phil- 
ologist, bom at Gdfceborg, died at Stockholm. 

Rylands, John (1801-88), textile manufacturer 
and merchant, bom at St Helens. In 1899 his 
widow established as a memorial to him the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester. 

Ryle, John Charles, Bishop of Liverpool 
(1880-1900), was bora at Macclesfield, 10th May 
1810, and died 10th June 1900. A prominent 
Evangelical, he wrote countless popular tracts 
and books. — His second son, Herbert Edward 
(1850-1925), bom in London, Bishop of Exeter 
(1901-3), Bishop of Winchester (1903-11), Dean 
of Westminster (1911), K.C.V.O. (1921), wrote 
on the Old Testament Canon, Genesis, Philo, &c. 
See Fitzgerald's Memoir (1928). 

Rymer, Thomas (1641-1713), born at Yafforth 
Hall, Northallerton, the son of a Roundhead 
gentleman who was hanged at York in 1664, 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and entered 
Gray’s Inn in 1666. He published translations, 
critical discussions on poetry, dramas, and works 
on history, and in 1692 was appointed historio- 
grapher royal. Pope considered him ‘ one of the 


best critics we ever had; * Macaulay, * the worst 
critic that ever lived/ His principal critical work 
is The Tragedies of the Last Age Considered (1078) ; 
but he is chiefly remembered as the compiler of 
the invaluable collection of historical materials 
known as the Fcedera, extending from the 11th 
century to his own time. Vols. l.-xv. were pub* 
lished in 1704-13, vols. xvi.-xx. in 1715-85, a 
third edition (incomplete) of the Record Com- 
mission in 1816-30, and Sir Thomas Hardy’s 
Syllabus of the whole in 1869-85. 


Rymour. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

Rysbrack, Michael (c. 1093-1770), sculptor, 
born perhaps at Antwerp, settled In London in 
1720. Among his works are the monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey (1781), that 
to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, and statues of William III., Queen 
Anne, George II.. arid Locke in Christ Church, 
Oxford (1757), ana busts of Admiral Vernon, Earl 
Stanhope, Kneller, Gay, Rowe, Pope, Sir R. 
Walpole, Bolingbroke, &c. [Rice-brack. ] 

Ryves, Mrs. See Olive, Princess. 


S AADI. See SAdi. 

Sabatier, Louis Auguste (1839-1901), 
Protestant theologian, born at Vallon 
(Ard&che), wrote on Jesus, Paul, the first 
three gospels, and the philosophy of 
religion (trans. 1898).— His brother Paul (1858- 
1928) wrote much on St Francis of Assisi 
[Sa-bat-yay .] 

Sabatier, Paul (1854-1941), French chemist, 
bora at Carcassonne, did notable work in catalysis. 

Sabatini, Rafael, author of historical romances 
( Scaramouche , JBardelys the Magnificent , Ac.), was 
born in 1875 at Jesi in central Italy. 

Sabbatai Zevi (1620-75), a messiah, w r ho, born 
.n Smyrna, gained a great following, but latterly 
embraced Islam. See Life by Kastein (trans. 1931). 

Sabine, Sir Edward (1788-1883), F.R.S. 
(Pres. 1861-71), physicist, born in Dublin, accom- 
panied Ross and Parry as astronomer in 1818-20. 
But his reputation rests on his valuable pendulum 
experiments and labours in terrestrial magnetism. 

Sacchetti, Franco (c. 1330-1400), novelist, a 
follower of Boccaccio, was a native of Florence, 
who held several diplomatic offices. Of his 258 
Novelle , first printed in 1724, ten are translated in 
Thomas Roscoe’s Italian Novelists (1825). Gigli 
edited his Opere (1857-61) aud Novelle (1886): 
Morpurgo his Rime (1892), with a Life. 

Sacohini, Antonio (1734-86), operatic com- 
poser, born at Pozzuoli, lived at Naples, Rome, 
Venice, Stuttgart, Munich, London, and Paris. 
Sacharissa. See Waller. 

Sacher-Masooh, Leopold von (1835-95), erotic 
novelist, was bora at Lemberg, studied at Graz, 
and died at Lindheim in Hesse. 

Saoheverell, Henry, D.D., born in 1674 at 
Marlborough, the son of a High Church rector, 
from the grammar school there was sent by 
chari tv in 1689 to Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
shared rooms with Addison, who dedicated to his 
‘dearest Henry ’ An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (1694); and, gaining successively a demyship 
and a fellowship, he took his B.A. (1693) and D.D. 
0708). He had held the Staffordshire vicarage of 
Cannock, when in 1709 he delivered the two ser* 
mons— one at Derby assizes, the other at St Paul's 
—which have given him a place in history. The 
rancour with which he assailed the Revolution 


Settlement and the Act of Toleration, whilst as- 
serting the doctrine of non-resistance, roused the 
wrath of the Whig government, and he was im- 
peached before the House of Lords. Ardent 
crowds, shouting ‘ High Church and Sacheverell I' 
and now and then wrecking a meeting - house, 
attended him to Westminster. He was found 
guilty, and suspended from preaching for three 
years. The Godolphin ministry fell that same 
summer, and in 1718 Sacheverell was selected 
by the House of Commons to preach the Resto- 
ration sermon, and specially thanked ou the 
occasmn. He was presented to the rich rectory 
of St Andrew’s, Holbom, after which little is 
heard of him save that he squabbled with his 
parishioners, and was suspected of complicity in 
a Jacobite plot. He died 5th June 1724. See 

ni< ; 1 m BUrt ? I y 5 of J h J. Reign °fQ^en Aunt 

(1880), and F. Madans Bibliography of Dr Sachev- 
erell (1887). [Sak-kev'e-rel.] 

Sachs, Hans, bom 5tli November 1494 at 
Nuremberg, was bred a shoemaker, and early 
wrote verses. On finishing his apprenticeship 
he travelled through Germany, practising his 
craft in various cities, and frequenting the 
schools of the meister singer. On his return to 
Nuremberg he commenced business as a shoe- 
maker ; and, after a long, prosperous, and 
happy life, died 19th (or 25th) January 1576. 
During the Reformation period Sachs celebrated 
Lu J* er s praises in an allegorical tale (1528) 
entitled Die Wittenbergisch Nachtigal , while his 
poetical fly-sheets furthered in no small measure 
the Protestant cause. In his second period his 
poetry deals more with common life and manners, 
and is distinguished by its heartiness, good sense 
homely morality, and fresh humour. It is. how- 
ever, deficient in high imagination and brilliant 
fancy, and contains much prosaic and insipid 
verse. His best works are Schwdnke, or Merry 
iales, the humour of which is sometimes unsur- 
passable ; serious tales ; allegorical and spiritual 
songs ; and Lenten dramas. His meisterges&nge, 
now of little value, raised him to the first rank 
amongst his contemporaries, Hia Com ' 
were edited by Goetze and Von Kel 

0 £ he seleotion by Goetteke and ^wiiumu 
(1688-85) and the collection of Fables and Merry 
Tales by Goetze and Drescher (18M-1M3) can he 
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recommended, as well as Goetze’s edition of the 
Lenten Dramas (1880-7). See the studies bv 
Drescher (1891), Goetze (1891), Genic (1902), 
Geiger (1904). [Zahx.] h 

Sachs, Julius von (1832-97), historian of bot- 
any, born at Breslau, in 1867 became professor of 
Botany at Freiburg, in 1868 at Wurzburg. There 
he carried on important experiments, especially 
on the influence of light and heat upon plants 
and the organic activities of vegetable growth. ’ 

Sackville, Lord George (1716-85), youngest 
son of the first Duke of Dorset, was wounded at 
Fontenoy (1745), and dismissed the service for 
jot charging at Minden (1759). Colonial Secretary 
1775-82, in 1770 he took the surname Germain, 
and in 1782 was created Viscount Sackville. 

Sackville, Lady Margaret, poetess, daughter 
of the 7th Earl de la Warr. 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, poet and 
statesman, was born in 1536 at Buckhurst in Sus- 
sex, the only son of Sir Richard Sackville, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1555 he married and 
in 1658 was in parliament. With Thomas Norton 
he produced the blank-verse tragedy of Ferrex 

(Awards called Gorboduc), which 

o n J 5 m“ 61 was J acted before Queen Elizabeth, 
Sackville s second cousin. This work, after the 

style of Seneca, claims notice as the earliest 
tragedy in English. Dramatic energy it has 
none, but the style is pure and stately, evincing 
eloquence and power of thought. The Induction 
and Buckingham , contributed to A Myrrovre 
for Magistrates (1563), are noble poetry. His 
prodigality brought Sackville into disgrace, and 
he travelled in France and Italy c. 1563-66, was 
imprisoned in Rome as a suspected spy, re- 
ceived Knole as a gift from the queen (1566), 
and in 1567 was knighted and created Lord 
Buckhurst. He was now employed as a diplo- 
matist in France and the Low Countries ; in 
1586 announced her death-sentence to Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; and in 1589 was made K.G., in 
1599 lord high treasurer, and in 1604 Earl of 
Dorset. He died 19th April 1608. See Works, 
ed. Sackville-West(1859), Induction and Bucking • 
ham, ed.M. Hearsey (1936, from the author’s MS.* 
with Life).— Charles Sackville, born 24th Janu 
ary 1638, succeeded as sixth Earl of Dorset in 1677, 
having two years before been made Earl of Middle- 
sex. He was returned by East Grinstead to the 
first parliament of Charles II., and became an 
especial favourite of the king, and notorious for 
his boisterous and indecorous frolics. He served 
under the Duke of York at sea, was employed 
on various missions, but could not endure the 
tyranny of James II., and was one of the most 
ardent in the cause of William. His later years 
were honoured by a generous patronage of Prior, 
Wycherley, Dryden, &c. He died at Bath, 19th 
January 1706. He wrote lyrics (as ‘To all you 
Ladies now at Land ’) and satirical pieces. 

Sackville-West, Hon. Victoria Mary, born in 
1892, daughter of the 3d Baron Sackville, at 
Knole, Sevenoaks, has written novels, poems, 
travel books, biographies, &c. She married the 
critic Harold Nicolson. 

' Sacrobosco, Johannes de (or John Holy- 
wood), mathematician, seems to have been born 
at Halifax, to have studied at Oxford, and to 
have been professor of Mathematics at Paris, 
where he died in 1244 or 1256. He was one of 
the first to use the astronomical wTitings of the 
Arabians. His treatise, De Sphcera Mundi, a 
paraphrase of part of Ptolemy’s Almagest, passed 
during 1472-1647 through forty editions. 


Arahiff 4 NT0I * E Isaac, Baron Silvestre de 

Arabist, bom in Paris, 21st Sept. 1758 whilst 

ttt&U o, Mint made bimself master of 
the chief Semitic languages. When the excesses 

of the republicans caused him to retire from 

government service he devoted himself whoby 

to Oriental studies. In 1795 he became professor 

? f the Institute of Oriental Languages 

in 1806 also of Persian. lie was also a meS 
of the Corps L^gislatif (1808), perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy of Inscriptions, founder and 
member of the Asiatic Society, and member of the 
Chamber of Peers. He died 21st February 1838. 
—His son, Samuel Ustazade Silvestre de 
Sac y (1801— ( 9), long one of the leading writers 
on the Journal des Dtbats, from 1855 a member 
of the Academy, edited (1861-G4) the letters of 
Madame de S6vign6. [.SassVe.J 


nr^n”?^" 7 ^ Al . PH ™ s . E fi RANrois, Marquis 
de ( 1 / 40-1814) born in Paris, fought in the Seven 

V a t r . s ar > and was in 1772 condemned to death 
at A ix for nameless vices, ne made his escape, 
but was aiterwards imprisoned at Vincennes and 
in /* astllle . where he wrote his fantastically 
scandalous romances, Justine (1791), La Philoso- 
phy dans le Boudoir (1793), Juliette (1798), and 
Les Crimes de V Amour (1800). He died mad at 
Charenton. See study by Gorer (1934). [Sahd.] 
Sa de Miranda, Francisco (c. 1485-1558), 
Portuguese poet, founder of the Pctrarchian 
school, born at Coimbra, spent some years in Italy. 


Sadi, Saadi, or Sa'adi, the assumed name of 
the Persian poet, Sheikm Mcslih Addin, who was 
born at Shiraz about list, a descendant of Ali, 
Mohammed’s son-in-law. He studied at Bagdad, 
whence he made the first of fifteen pilgrimages to 
Mecca. He travelled much, and near Jerusalem 
was taken prisoner by the Crusaders, but was 
ransomed by a merchant of Aleppo, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. He died in 1263 or 
1292. Although European critics hardly endorse 
the judgment of his countrymen, that lie was ‘ the 
most eloquent of writers, the wittiest author of 
either modern or ancient times, and one of the 
four monarchs of eloquence and style,’ yet there 
is no doubt that he merited the honours showered 
upon him. The catalogue of his works comprises 
twenty-two different kinds of writings in prose 
and verse, in Arabic and Persian, of which odes 
and dirges form the predominant part. The most 
celebrated of his works, however, is the Guliston , 
or Flower-garden, a kind of moral work in prose 
and verse, intermixed with stories, maxims, philo- 
sophical sentences, puns, and the like. Next 
comes the Boston , or Tree-garden, in verse, and 
more religious than the Gulista n. Third stands 
the Pend-Nameh , or Book of Instructions. The 
first complete edition was by Harrington (Cal- 
cutta, 1791-95). The Gulistan has been translated 
into English by Gladwin, Ross, Eastwick, and 
Platts. The Boston, published comjdete in Cal- 
cutta in 1828, was translated by H. W. Clarke 
(1879). [ Sah-dee .] 


Sadler, Michael Thomas (1780-1835), a linen 
manufacturer, born at Snelston, near Ashborne, 
satin parliament 1829-32, and did much to reduce 
the monstrous hours of children in factories. He 
died at Belfast. See memoir by Seeley (1842). 

Sadler, Sir Ralph (1507-87), born at Hackney, 
from 1537 was employed in diplomacy with Scot- 
land. He was left one of the twelve councillors 
of Edward VI. ’s minority, fought at Pinkie, sat 
in the commission on Queen Mary at York, was 
her jailer at Tutbnry, and was perhaps sent with 
the news of her execution to her son. His Papers, 
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valuable for Border and Scottish history, were 
edited by Sir Walter Scott (1809). 

Sadoleto, Jacopo (1477-1547), bom at Modena, 
went to Rome in 1502, and took orders. Leo X. 
made him apostolical secretary, an appointment 
he retained under Clement VII. and Paul III. 
By Leo he was made Bishop of Carpentras in 
1517, and by Paul in 1536 a cardinal. In 1544 
he was legate to Francis I. Sadoleto ranks as 
one of the great churchmeD of his age. He 
corresponded with many ProtestaDt leaders, and 
sought to find a basis for reunion. 

Safarik, Pavel Josef (1795-1861), author of 
important works on Slavonic literature, anti- 
quities, &c. y was from 1848 professor at Prague 
University. [ Schaf'ar-zheek .] 

Sagasta, PrAxedes Mateo (1827-1903), 
Spanish Liberal leader from 1875, born at Tor- 
recilla, took part in insurrections in 1856 and 
1866, and had twice to flee to France. Several 
times premier, he Introduced universal male 
suffrage and trial by jury, 

Sa’id Pasha (1822-63), viceroy of Egypt from 
1854, gave the concession for the Suez Canal. 

Saint Arnaud, Jacques Leroy de (1796-1854), 
born at Bordeaux, fought for the Greeks 1822-26, 
but made his reputation in Algeria, and in 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare with 
the Kabyles. Louis Napoleon recalled him ; and 
as war minister he took an active part in the coup 
d'ttat of 2d December. He was rewarded with the 
marshal’s baton. In the Crimean war he com- 
manded the French forces, and co-operated with 
Lord Raglan at the Alma, but nine days after- 
wards died on his way home to France. See 
his Lettres (1864) and work by Cabrol (1895). 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles-Auqustin, the greatest 
literary critic of modern times, was born at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, 23d Dec. 1804, son of a commis- 
sioner of taxes, who died three months before the 
birth of his son, leaving his wife in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Till his fourteenth year Sainte- 
Beuve attended school in Boulogne, then went 
to the College Charlemagne in Paris, and next 
(1824-27) followed a course of medical study. M. 
Dubois, one of his teachers at the College Charle- 
magne, founded a literary and political paper 
called the Globe , and to it, along with Jouffroy, 
R6musat, Ampere, and Merimde, Sainte-Beuve 
became a contributor. For three years he wrote 
the short articles collected as Premiers Lundis. 
In 1827 a eulogistic review of the Odes el Ballades 
of Victor Hugo led to the closest relations be- 
tween the poet and his critic ; and for a time 
Sainte-Beuve was the zealous advocate of the ro- 
mantic movement. In 1828 he published Tableau 
de la Poesie Frangaise an Seizibne Sticle ; in 1829 
and 1830 Vie et Potsies de Joseph Delorme and Les 
Consolations , poems fraught with morbid feeling. 
In 1829 in the Revue de Paris he began the 
Causeries or longer critical articles on French 
literature. After the Revolution of July 1830 he 
again wrote for the Globe , now in the hands of the 
Saint-Simoniens ; but his new colleagues soon 
passed the limits of his sympathy, and for the 
next three years he was on the staff of Carrel’s 
National , the organ of extreme republicanism. 
In 1830-36 lie became a sympathetic listener 
of Lamennais ; but with the ultra-democratic 
opinions of Lamennais after liis breach with 
Rome lie had no sympathy. His solitary novel, 
VolupU (1835), belongs to this period. In 1S37 
ne lectured on the history of Port- Royal at 
Lausanne: in book form these lectures contain 
some of hXs finest work. At Lausanne he pro- 


duced his last volume of poetry, Pensies d'Avbt. 
A journey into Italy closes the first period of 
his life. In 1840 he was appointed keeper of the 
Mazarin Library. Duriug the next eight years 
he wrote mainly for the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
in 1845 he was elected to the French Academy. 
The political confusions of 1848 led him to become 
professor of French Literature at Lidge, where he 
lectured on Chateaubriand et son Groupe. In 1849 
he returned to Paris, and began to write for 
the Constitutionnel an article on some literary 
subject, to appear on the Monday of every week. 
In 1861 these Causeries du Lundi were transferred 
to the Moniteur , in 1867 back to the Constitu - 
tionnel, and finally in 1869 to the Temps. In 1864 
on his appointment by the emperor as professor 
of Latin Poetry at the Collfege de Frahce, the 
students refused to listen to his lectures, and he 
was forced to demit the office ; the undelivered 
lectures contained his critical estimate of Virgil. 
Nominated a senator in 1865, he regained popu- 
larity by his spirited speeches in favour of that 
liberty of thought which the government was 
doing its utmost to suppress. He died 13th 
October 1869. It was his special instruction that 
he should be buried without religious ceremony. 
It is by the amount and variety of his work and 
the ranges of qualities it displays, that Sainte- 
Beuve holds the first place among literary critics 
He is unapproachable in liis faculty of educing 
the interest and significance of the most various 
types of human character and the most various 
forms of creative effort. His work marks an 
epoch in the intellectual history of Europe. By 
its delicacy, subtlety, and precision it extended 
the limits of the study of human character and 
of the products of human intelligence. See 
Sainte-Beuve’s own ‘Ma Biographic’ in Nouveam 
Lundis, vol. xiii. ; the strongly prejudiced book of 
the Vicomte d’Haussonville, C. A. Sainte-Beuve. sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres (1875) ; and the Souvenirs of his 
last secretary, M. Troubat (1890). The works of 
Sainte-Beuve are : Tableau de la Poteie Francaise 
et du Thedtre Frangais an XVI* Sttde, Poksies Com- 
plies, VolupU, Port-Royal (7 vols. I860), Chateau- 
briand et son Groupe Litteraire sous V Empire (1860) 
Critiques et Portraits LitUraires , Portraits Contend 
porains, Portraits de Femmes, Causeries du Lundi 
(15 vols.), Nouveaux Lundis (13 vols.), Souvenirs 
et Indiscretions, Premiers Lundis , Les Cdhiers de 
M. Sainte-Beiive, Chroniques Parisiennes, Lettres « 
la Princesse , Etude sur Virgile , Le GbUral Jomini 
Talleyrand; P. J. Proudhon, sa Vie etsa Correspond* 
anee; and Correspondence (2 vols.). See French 
works by Levallois (1872), Pons (1879), and 
Morand (1895). [Sanvt-Behv.] 


Salnte-Claire Deville, Henri Etienne (1818- 
81), born in St Thomas, West Indies, in 1861 
became professor of Chemistry in the Normal 
School at Paris, and shortly afterwards in the 
Sorbonne. It was he who first produced 
aluminium (1855) and platinum in commercial 
quantities, and demonstrated the general theory 
of the dissociation of chemical compounds at a 
high temperature. He also discovered (1849) 
anhydrous nitric acid; examined the fonns of 
boron and silicon; devised methods for fusing 
platinum, iridium, cobalt, &c. ; and produced 
artificially sapphire, aluminium, &o. Besides 
7nany papers, he published De V Aluminium (1859) 
and mtallurgie du Platine (1868). gee prenoh 
Life by Gay (1889). [Sanst-Clair De-vest 

Saint - £ vremond, Charles Marqustkl de 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur de (1610-1708), born at 
St Denis le Guast near Coutanoes, fought ‘ 
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Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlingen, was steadily 
loyal throughout the Fronde, but in 16G1 fled by 
way of Holland to England on the discovery of 
his witty and sarcastic Letter to Crequi on the 
Peace of the Pyrenees. He was warmly received 
by Charles II., and in London he spent almost all 
the rest of his days, delighting the world with 
his wit, a fast friend of the beautiful Duchesse de 
Mazarin. His satire, La Comedie des Acadcmistes 
(1644), is masterly. His letters to and from Ninon 
de Lenclos are charming. Des Maizeaux collected 
his writings with Life (1705). See study by Mace 
(1894). [SanH-Ayv'r-mon? .] 

Saint- Gaudens, Augustus (1848-1907), born in 
Dublin, a French shoemaker's son, was taken to 
America as a baby, and became the foremost 
sculptor there. See his Reminiscences (1913) and 
study by Hind (1908). 

Saint-Germain, Comte de, adventurer, claimed 
to be 2000 years old, found his way into the first 
circles of Europe, and died in Sleswick c. 1784. 

St-Hilalre. See Barth£lemy. Geoffkoy. 

Saintine, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier (1798- 
1865), a Frenchman, the author of plays, poems, 
and tales without number, the best known being 
Picciola , the Story of a Prison Flower (1836). 

St John, Henry. See Bolingbroke. 

Saint- Just, Louis Antoine L£on Florelle 
de, born at Decize near Nevers, 25th August 
1767, and educated by the Oratorians at Soissons, 
studied law at Rheims, but early gave himself 
to letters. At nineteen he set ofT for Paris, with 
some of his mother’s valuables, and was, at her 
request, imprisoned for selling them. He pub- 
lished (1789) a poor poem, L’Organt , and in 1791 
an essay of a different promise, If Esprit de la 
Revolution. Returned for Aisne to the Conven- 
tion (1792), he attracted notice by his fierce 
tirades against the king ; and as a devoted fol- 
lower of Robespierre was sent on missions to 
the armies of the Rhine and the Moselle. He 
made bombastic speeches before the Convention, 
and began the attacks on Hubert which sent him 
and Danton to their doom. In 1794 he laid before 
the Convention a comprehensive report on the 
police, and soon after proposed Robespierre’s pre- 
posterous civil institutions, by which boys were 
to be taken from their parents at seven and 
brought up for the state. Saint-Just fell with 
Robespierre by the guillotine, 28th July 1794. 
See Fleury, Saint-Just et la Terreur (1851), Life 
by Ernest Hamel (1859), and Kritschewsky’s Rous- 
seau und Saint- Just (1895). [ Satef Zhecst.\ 

St Leger, Col., founded in 1776 his stakes at 
Doncaster. [SiVlin-jer.] 

St Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, 
Lord (1781-1875), the son of a London hair- 
dresser, was called to the bar in 1807, made a vast 
practice as a real-property lawyer, entered par- 
liament as a Tory in 182S, and was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 1S34 and 1841-46, and of 
England in 1852. His law-books are authoritative. 

Saint-Marc Girardin. See Girard in. 

Saint -Martin, Louis Claude (1743-1803), 
philosopher (‘ le Philosophe i neon mi ’), a vigorous 
opponent of sensationalism and materialism, was 
born at Amboise. See Life by Waite (1901). 

Sainton-Dolby, Charlotte Helen (1821-S5), a 
great contralto concert and oratorio singer, was 
liorn in London, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, in 1860 married the violinist Prosper 
Sainton (181 3-90), retired in 1870, and in 1872 opened 
a singing academy. She herself wrote cantatas. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques-Hknri Bernardin de, 
was born at Havre, 19th January 1737, and after 
a voyage to Martinique served some time in the 
Engineers, but quarrelled with Ids chiefs and 
was dismissed, and next year was sent to Malta, 
with the same result. His head was turned by 
the writings of Rousseau, and he made public 
employment impossible by the innumerable 
utopian criticisms with which he deluged the 
ministers. With dreams of a new state to be 
founded on the shores of the Sea of Aral, he 
travelled to Russia, and returned in dejection to 
Warsaw. He abandoned a , government expedi- 
tion to Madagascar at the lie de France (Mau- 
ritius), to spend there almost three years of 
melancholy and observation. His Voyage a Vile 
de France (1778) gave a distinctly new element 
to literature in its close portraiture of nature. 
His Etudes de la Nature (3 vols. 1784) showed 
the strong influence of Rousseau ; a fourth 
volume (1788) contained the immortal Paul et 
Virginie, an exquisite idyll of love growing up 
unconsciously in two natural hearts. His next 
works were Vceux d’un Solitaire (1789) and the 
novel, La Chaumiere Indienne (1791). His Har- 
monics de la Nature (1796) was but a pale re- 
petition of the fitudes. Besides these Le Cafe de 
Surate and the Essai sur J.-J. Rousseau alone 
merit mention. A member of the Institute from 
its foundation in 1795, he was admitted to the 
Academy in 1S03, but he made himself ridiculous 
by childish quarrels with his fellow-members. 
Napoleon heaped favours upon him, and he lived 
comfortably till his death at Eragny near Pont- 
oise, 21st January 1814. His CEuvrcs Completes 
(1S13-20) and Corrcspondauce (1826) were edited 
by Aim6 Martin. See the extravagant Life by the 
latter (1820), with other works by Fleury (1844), 
Prevost- Paradol (1852), Arvede Barine (1S91 ; 
trails. 1893), and F. Maury (1892). [Saits' Pee-crr '. ] 

Saint-Real, Cesar Vichard, Abbe de (1631-92), 
born at Chambery, visited London, and in 1679 
returned to his birthplace as historiographer to 
the Duke of Savoy. His Conjuration que les 
Espagnols formcrcnt en 1G1S contre Venise( 1674) is 
to this day a French classic. [Sanv Ray-al.] 

Saint Saens, Charles Camille, composer, 
born in Paris, October 9, 1835, at sixteen 
w’rote his first symphony, which was performed 
with success, and was followed by numerous 
other instrumental works. A great pianist, in 
1858-77 he was organist of the Madeleine. His 
operas La Princesse Jaune (1872) and Le Timbre 
d' Argent (1877) were failures. His masterpiece, 
Samson et Dalila , a Biblical opera, was produced 
at Weimar (1877). Other operas are Ilenri VIII. 
(1883), Proserpine (1887), Ascauto (1890), and Phrynl 
(1893); Les Barbarcs (1901) is a lyrical drama. 
Many of his instrumental works, which include 
symphonies, symphonic poems ( Danse Macabre, 
& c.), orchestral suites, concertos for piano and 
orchestra and violin and orchestra, and chamber 
music, show consummate mastery, if not genius. 
His faults are inequality, incongruity, and occa- 
sional eccentricity. A distinguished musical 
critic, he published Harmonie et Milodie (1885), 
Portraits et Souvenirs (1903), Rimes Familiercs 
&c. He was made a member of the Acad6mie 
des Beaux Arts in 1881, LL.D. c' Cambridge, 
Mus. D. of Oxford, Grand Cross Legion d’Honneur 
(1913). He died Dec. 16, 1921. [Santf Songss .] 

Saintsbury, George Edward Bateman (1845- 
1933), was born at Southampton and educated 
at King’s College School, London, and Merton 
College, Oxford. In 1868-76 he was a school- 
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master at Manchester, Guernsey, and Elgin, 
but soon after established himself as one of 
the most active critics of the day; in 1895-1915 
he was professor of English Literature at Edin- 

of fK ‘ A! r'?, worJc 13 characterised by clearness 
°r tnouglit, fullness of knowledge, and force, if 

not always grace of style. He contributed to the 
greater magazines {Macmillan's he edited), and to 

A ™? n S his books are a Primer 
iJS? a J? d a Mo* History (1882) of French liters- 
fnru i 1881 > : Marlborough (1885); His- 

E r l ^^ han Literature (1887); Essays in 

mt^h Ura ! Ur \^ 80 ’ 1860 < 1891 > J History of 

Literature (1895); A Short His- 

Matthe^ 1 aIm (1899) f books on Scott, 

sancflmir,^ d, i? hackera y' the earJ y renais- 
SstoriS of 3f r0hne ?° eto \ bhe Au ^ staa Age ; 

prosod vY i o\ 1Clsm (3 , vols * 1900 ~ 4 ), English 
P ros(^y (l9 0 0-I0) pr ose rhythm (1912), and novel 

*££f fir* , ss 

tocrat, but made a little fortSne by S pecu"aS 

d i V01 I? 5 and his ^ “pendb 

ture reduced him to utter poverfcv *. 

be ill straits, he published his Lettres VunTtf$<Nt 
de Genive a ses Contemporains (1803) ; but thf first 
enunciations of socialism occurred in L'Inrf 
1817) followed by L'OrganisatVur { S19 ) Du Sus 

m&wW* ( 18 f 21)l Catteki^ )l K IS 
(1823), and Ins last and most important work 
Nouveau Chnstianisme (1825). But for the kind 
ness of friends and a small pension allowed him 
by Ins family in 1812 he would have died of star- 

ES 0 ?; In 1823 be tri ® d to shoot himself, and 

iftoa a V ey ! J! 1 th ? attempt; he died May 19, 
1825. Saint-Simon s works are wanting in sober- 
mindedness, judgment, and system ; but notwith- 
standing all his vagaries, the man who attracted 
so many of the brightest young men of France 
and originated Comtism and French socialism 
must be regarded as a seminal thinker of hieh 
r ' 1 opposition to the destructive spirit 
ot the Revolution, he sought after a positive 

feudal a 1 n5 fc m*l-f 0f 80cie . fcy * P° desired that the 

hv nn 1nl f hfc f y 5 y8tem should be superseded 
by an industrial order controlled by industrial 

shonM a ^ d th ? b the spiritual direction of society 
should pass from the church to the men of 

science. According to Saint-Simon, the essence 
of religion and the transforming principle of the 
new society are alike contained in the words ‘Love 
°!?| an ? fcber ‘ Al \ ad »™rable edition of the works 

°n S 1865 '78 m °S. and hisdisci P le Enfantiu was issued 
* n i 88 ?" 78 ; 8ee monographs by Hubbard 71857^ 

A, d ^ l 8o ®th(187l), Paul Janet (1878), Weill fiso^’ 

96), Charity (1S96), Bougie (1925). [SanfSee-mont~J 

Ctjk Ml * J 


born of Pq^°^t 1/01713 DE Rouvr oy, Duo de, was 

fevouriteol^Loutslffn.'whifbe’canlednkefnleis^ 

ho r usehoM 0 tUo™s U b, 1691® 

• ^ i 3 X2 nv,nden Q 893 )* He succeeded liis fatfier 

2 fff , *P aiTied ) n * G95 ’ and served in the army 
of the Rhine under his father-in-law, the Marshal 

asa« ® z r« ! 

retired to Versailles, wlthout for some ’y^ 
eiyoying any measure of the royal* favour J ft! 
embroiled himself in endless d& pS 


cedence and privilege, but recovered the king*, 
favour by hfs efforts to bring his friend Orleans 
to a more reputable life. The king’s death in 
1714 opened up a bitter struggle between Orleans 
and the Due de Maine, eldest of the king’s bas- 
tards, in which Saint-Simon supported his friend 
with warmth and boldness. His influence de- 
creased as that of Dubois rose ; but he was sent 
to Spam in 1721 to demand the hand of the 
I" f *i lfca /°r the young king, Louis XV. After the 
death of Orleans in 1723, he retired to his ch&teau 
ot .}* Eerte Y ldai «e near Chartres. He lost his 
wife in 1743, his two sons in 1746 and 1754; and 
himself died, utterly bankrupt, 2d March 1755 
He seems to have begun his journal before 1699 
and to have prepared the Mbrvoires (1762) in their 

precious MS. was impounded in 
1761 by the Due de Choiseul for the Foreign Office 
A volume of garbled extracts appeared in 1780 ** 
m 1830 the first authentic edition appeared. The 
first adequate edition was by Ch^ruel in 1856-58 
But the final edition is that in Les Gra/nds fieri* 
vains, by M. A. de Boislisle (43 vols. 1879-19301 
There is an abridged English translation bv 
F. Arkwright (1915 et seq.). M. Prosper Faug^re 
published the Ecriis Inidits (8 .vols. 1880-921 See 
monographs by Ch6ruel (1865), Baschet (1874) 
Collms (1880), i Cannan (1885), Crozals (1891) 
Boissier(1892), Pilastre(1905, 1909), Doumio (1919)! 

Saint- Vic tor, Paul de (1825-81), born in Paris 

W d t but , in 1851 as a dramatic critic in 
the lays. In 1855 he carried his pen to the 

Presse later to La LiberU, and last to the Moni- 

teur Universel. He made himself famous by his 

knowledge, insight, and brilliant style. Among 

his works were Hommes et Dieux (1867) Let 

"vicitl *** Deux Masques (1879- 

Fine Art^W 0 General Inspected 

r me Ai ts. See study by Delzant (1887). 

atMiSSn' jERVI8 > Earl, admiral, born 

1735 Sfcon ?» Staffordshire, January 9, 

in 1765 SSd ^ becarae a lieutenant 

expeditions^ i bimsel / ln the Quebec 

ssiSr 

S ? Z' L °L the successful expedition against 

the French West India Islands? In 1795 now 

term^An h fl re f Cei ^? d the commaud of the Medi- 
terranean^ fleet. On 14th February 1797. with 

tlm G g n Jj? iah h flpS U f R f ° ff St Vincenfc . with 
Dieted dAfA a ?^ fc f^ f twenfc y-seven. Jervis com- 
5*?ir y S? feated tbe enem y» and captured four 
?I * c TJi e cenms of Nelson contributed greatly 

- ss . of da y- Jervis was created 
Earl St Vincent, and parliament granted him a 

Dension of a . . IM,U * 


*** wimuauuer or tue Channel fleof. ha 

-Wued the spirit of sedition, and as First Lord 

hhn QP<a^ d ^ iraIfc y m 18 ?1“ 4 reformed innumerable 
ab ^ se3 - resumed the Channel command 
1806-7, and died 13th March 1823. See poor Life 
by, Bren ton (1838), good ones by Tud^rnwA^ 


novelist, born in Londo 

24th November 1828, stuuwu arc ana aw book, 

illustrations, but in 1851 became a contributoi 

&*&*** n'orfe as afterwards to the fTetome 

^ b i2 h r he founded and .edited 
ioWW56;, . the Illustrated Loudon News (tn wHfnfi 

he contributed the * Echoes of the Week * 1860^86^' 
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and Cornhill. As special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph he was in the United States 
during the civil war, in Italy with Garibaldi, in 
France in 1870— 71 f in Russia in 1870, and in 
Australia in 1885. Twice Round the Clock (1859) 
is his best-known work ; while his novels include 
The Baddington Peerage (1860), Captain Danger- 
ous (1863), and Quite Alone (1864). Among his 
books of travel are A Journey due North (1859), 
Dutch Pictures (1861), A Trip to Barbary (1865)) 
From Waterloo to the Peninsula (1866), Rome and 
Venice (1869), Paris Herself Again (1879), America 
Revisited (1882), A Journey due South (1885), and 
Right Round the World (1888). Bankrupt shortly 
before, he died at Brighton, a Catholic, 8th Dec. 
1895. See his Things I have Seen (1S94) and Life 
and Adventures (1895). 

Sal'adizi, in full Salah-ed-din Yussuf ibn 
Avub (1137-93), sultan of Egypt and Syria and 
founder of a dynasty, was born at Tekrit, on the 
Tigris, of which his father Ayub, a Kurd, was 
governor under the Seljuks. He entered the 
service of Nur-eddin, emir of Syria, held com- 
mand in the expeditions to Egypt (1167-68), and 
was made grand -vizier of the Fatimite calif, 
whom in 1171 he overthrew, constituting himself 
sovereign of Egypt. On Nur-eddin’s death (1174) 
he further proclaimed himself sultan of Egypt 
and Syria, reduced Mesopotamia, and received 
the homage of the Seljuk princes of Asia Minor. 
His remaining years were occupied in wars with 
the Christians and in the consolidation of his 
extensive dominions. In 1187 the Christian army 
suffered a terrible defeat near Tiberias ; then 
Jerusalem was stormed (3d October), and almost 
every fortified place on the Syrian coast was 
taken. Thereupon a great army of crusaders, 
headed by the kings of France and England, 
captured Acre in 1191 ; Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
defeated Saladin, took Caesarea and Jaffa, and 
obtained a three years’ treaty. Saladin died at 
Damascus. His wise administration left traces 
for centuries in citadels, roads, and canals. His 
opponents recognised his chivalry, good faith, 
piety, justice, and greatness of soul. See Lives 
by Kelnaud (1874,) and Stanley Lane-Poole (1926). 

Salandra, Antonio (1853-1931), professor of 
Administrative Science, Rome, was Premier (1914- 
1916) when Italy entered the Great War. 

Sal ar Jung. See Juno. 

Saldanha, Joao Carlos, Duke of (1790-1876), 
Portuguese statesman and marshal, born at 
Arinhaga, fought at Busaco (1810). helped Brazil 
against Montevideo (1817-22), sided with Dom 
Pedro against Dom Miguel as a moderate consti- 
tutionalist, and during 1846-56 was alternately 
at the head of the government and in armed 
opposition. Created a duke in 1846, he was 
twice ambassador at Rome, Prime-minister in 
1870, and ambassador at London from 1871. [SaJ- 
dan'ya.] 

■ Sale, George (c. 1697-1736), oriental scholar, 
tvas born in Kent, educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, and bred to the law. He helped to 
get up the Universal History , and was an author 
of the General Dictionary , but is best known by 
his unrivalled translation of the Koran, with 
notes and introduction (1734 ; new ed. 1882-86). 

Sale, Sir Robert Henry, born 19th September 
1782, entered the H.E.I.C. army in 1795, fought 
at Seringapatam (1799), the capture of Mauritius 
(1810), and throughout the Burmese war (1824-25). 
In the Afghan war of 1838 he distinguished him- 
self at Ghazni. In 1840 he was despatched to 


fight hie* \ L n rHur , nin « ^ ». 

he was invested ^ofsix m S?' , Jalalabad 
relieved by Pollock retu^n?rt ?..V, 8 Vr 42 >: aild . 
Kabul. He was killed at Mndlri'r' \ l'- ,s ,orce to 

the Sikhs, 18th December^Jh * Se^cV 8 - ag ? ins , t 

Brigade in Afghanistan (18461 Ladv 
Floreutia Wyuch ( 1790-1 rvu a A vcr 

in 1809, and 'who I'aTcISed bT t he AM 1 ""' 
and kept prison*., until Pollock’s niriv^l \ K , . ans 
J °ur,ial of the Disasters in Afghanistan ( 1843 )° " 

£}?*• F RANC1S DE ' See Francis de Sales. 

- 

Salisbury. See John of Salisbury. 

Salisbury, Earls and Marquesses of, are de- 

Cecil (c (&£ wi« U " r | 8l, '.® y,8 . Seco " <1 son ’ Iiobe ' 1 
uecil (c. 1563-1 bl 2), who by James I. was made 

nrn?\ U !n Cr . anbo, f ,,e (. 1604) aml Earl of Salisbury 
(1605) in return for his services, as Elizabeth's 

of State, in securing James’s succession 
to the English crown Lord Treasurer horn 
1608 he remained James’s chief minister till his 
death. See Life by A. Cecil (1915).— The seventh 
earl received the marquisate in 1789.— The third 
marquess born at Hatfield House, 3d February 
1830, as Lord Robert Cecil, passed in 1847 from 
Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated in 1849. Aftera round of travel lie was elected 
a fellow of All Souls (1853), and entered parlia- 
ment at t\venty*three as Conservative M.P. for 
b tam ford. He contributed to ‘Oxford Essays,’ 
and became a frequent speaker— studious, pug- 
nacious, vigorous, sarcastic, often brilliant ; he 
never spoke more warmly than in defence of the 
church or on education. Foreign affairs engaged 
his attention hardly less. In June 1865 he be- 
came Viscount Cranborne and heir to the mar- 
quisate by the death of his elder brother and 
he proved one of the most effective opponents oi 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill of that year. In the 
Derby ministry (1866) Lord Cranborne became 
Indian Secretary ; but Lord Derby and Disraeli 
proceeding to concoct a Reform Bill, Lord 
Cranborne (like others) resigned, and fought 
against the measure with extreme pertinacity. 
In 1868 he succeeded his father as third marquis, 
and was the strongest opponent of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. In 1869 he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
In 1870 he supported the Peace Preservation Bill, 
but disapproved the Irish Land Act. The bill for 
abolishing religious tests in the universities gave 
him arduous employment. In J anuary 1874 parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and the Conservatives came 
in with a great majority. Lord Salisbury again 
became Secretary for India ; but before the end 
of the year he had again come into collision with 
his chief on the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
being described by Disraeli as 4 a great master of 
gibes and flouts and jeers.’ As envoy to the Con- 
stantinople Conference (1876-77) Lord Salisbury, 
by acting against the spirit of his instructions, 
came into direct collision with Lord Derby (then 
Foreign Secretary); when in 1878 Lord Derby 
resigned Lord Salisbury succeeded him. He sig- 
nalised the change by publishing a circular de- 
spatch assertive of the British objections to the 
San Stefano Treaty ; but soon after a famous secret 
agreement with Russia crept into the newspapers. 
In the Berlin Congress both Disraeli (now Lord 
Beaconsfield) and Lord Salisbury took part. The 
‘ Midlothian campaign ’ (1879) was followed by a 
dissolution in March 1880, and that by a heavy 
defeat for the Conservatives. On the death of 
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Beaconsfield (1881V Lord Salisbury succeeded to 
the leadership of the Conservative Opposition ; in 
June 1886 he became prime-minister and Secre- 
cy of State for Foreign Affairs, and settled the 
Penjdeh incident.’ This was but a short-lived 
administration, for Gladstone (q.v.) returned to 
power, only, however, to be wrecked by his Home 
Rule Bill, and after a general election Lord Salis- 
bury again took office (August 1886). The general 
election of July 1892 returned a Gladstonian 
majority ; but in opposition Lord Salisbury and 
the Conservatives maintained their alliance with 
the Liberal Unionists, and the Home Rule Bill of 
1893 was defeated in the Lords. In June 1895 the 
Rosebery administration fell ; and in the ensuing 
general election, fought mainly on Irish Home 
Rule, the Unionists were returned with a crushing 
majority of 152. Lord Salisbury became for the 
third time prime-minister, with a Liberal-Union- 
ist and Conservative Cabinet. Within the next 
two years a succession of foreign complications 
brought the country several times to the verge 
of war, only averted by the firm, and at the same 
time conciliatory, attitude of the British govern- 
ment. Turkish massacres in Armenia led to the 
reopening of the Eastern Question in an acute 
form, nearly resulting in a European conflagration. 
Hostilities with the United States seemed imini- 
nent owing to the interference of the latter 
country in a boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. Dr Jameson’s filibuster- 
ing expedition into the Transvaal at New Year 
1896 led to critical relations with the republic, 
and revealed antagonism on the part of Germany! 
The jealousy of France at the British occupation 
of Egypt was actively aroused by Lord Salisbury 
m April 1896 entering upon the reconquest of the 
Soudan. And the Cretan insurrection, with the 
consequent crushing defeat of Greece by Turkey 
(1897), severely tested the Concert of the Powers. 
He resigned the Foreign Secretaryship in 1900 ; 
and having remained at the head of the Govern- 
ment during the Boer war of 1S99-1902, retired 
from public life in July 1902, receiving the 
Victorian Order. He died 22 d August 1903. 

. Lord Salisbury married in 1857 Georgiana, daughter 
of Sir Edward Alderson. See a Life by his 
daughter Lady Gwendolen (1921). Of his sons, 
James, Fourth Marquess (1861-1947). Tory 
leader, was Lord President of the Council 1922- 

n 1 3 *i^ rd o? r,vy Se ? 1 XT 1 ?24~29; Lord Robert 

i Nafcl0ns enthusiast, Minis- 

j* r 0f £l°„ cka , de 1916 - 18 > Assistant Foreigi Secre- 
tary 1918 v Lord Privy Seal 1923-24, became 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood in 1923, Chancellor of 

Tu e Rov C nXr 1J “ 4-27 * and Lord Hugh (b. i860 ; 
B i?^ 1 ? UICKSW00I), 1941) was Provost of Eton. 

Salisbury, W^uam (c. 1520-C.1600), published 
a Welsh and English Dictionary (1547), and trans 
lated the New Testament into Welsh (1567). 

Sallust. Gaius Sallustius Crispus, Roman 
historian, was born of plebeian family at Amiter- 
num in the Sabine country in 86 b,c. He had 
risen to be tribune in 52, when he helped to 
avenge the murder of Clodius upon Milo and his 

hfothnf u llCh was th ® s , candal of his licentious 

t lonluV- Yf 5 1 ox P elle(1 in 69 from the senate- 
3, 8 attachment to Cresar’s party doubtless 
strengthened the reasons for his expulsion. In 

rJnV W S made and restored to senatorial 
ff Ho se rved in the African campaign, and 
was left as governor of Numidia. His adminis- 
tration was sullied by oppression and extortion, 

tho ? f® h i a I g r e u bro , u & hfc WinBt him failed before 
the partial tribunal of Cassar. With the fruit of 


his extortion he laid out famous gardens on the 
Quirinal and the splendid mansion which became 
an imperial residence of Nerva, Vespasian and 

lived » devoted to literary 
labours, and died c. 85 b.c. In this retirement 
lie wrote his famous histories, the Catilina a 
brief account of Catiline’s conspiracy ; the 
Jugurtha, a history of the war with Jugirtha! 
king of Numidia ; and the Historianm Libri 
Quinque (78-67 b.c.), of which, unhappily, buta 
few fragments survive. As an historian Sallust 
is not accurate in fact or chronological sequence 
He was one of the first Roman writers to look 
directly for a model to Greek literature. In his 
labour to be concise like Thucydides he is not 
seldom obscure, and his diction is overlaid with 
rhetorical ornament, the narrative overloaded 
with general reflections. Editions are by Gerlach 
(^ 32 )» Kfitz (1828-53), Dietsch (1859), Jordan 
yld ed. 1887), and Jacobs- Wirz (10th ed. 1894) 
Excellent editions of the two complete works 
are by Merivale (1852), Long (1860 ; new ed. by 
Frazer, 1890), Capes (1884) ; there are translations 
by Pollard (1882), Rolfe (Loeb Liby. 1921). 

n SS&SSMl Claudius, or Claude de Saumaise 
(1588-1653), born at Semur in Burgundy, studied 

philosophy at Pans and law at Heidelberg (1606), 
where he professed Protestantism. In 1629 ap- 
peared his chief work, Pliniance Exer citation 8 
xn Solinum (1629), after whose publication he 
mastered Hebrew, Arabic, and Coptic. In 1681 

5Lr' aS * to Leyden to occupy Joseph 

n rqr g !m S f cIia !i r ' ^mvailing efforts were made 
(163j-40) to induce him to return to France. He 

was probably the most famous scholar of his 

day in Europe, though he had neither Casaubon’s 

Tn EYt e il^ d #oT ent norS ^ b ? e , r ^ grasp or insi ghk 

in England Salmasius is best known through his 
controversy with Milton, savagely coarse on both 
si des. At the request of Charles II., Salmasius 
published (1649) his Defensio Regia pro Carolo /., 
answered in 1651 by Milton in his Pro Povuli 
Anglican Defensio. See the Vita prefixed to his 
letters (1656), and Masson’s Milton , vol. iv. 

Salmon, Georoe (1819-1904), mathematician 
and theological author, born in Dublin, graduated 
College in 1839, and became a fellow in 
1841, regms professor of Divinity in 1866, and 

1888, being also F.R.S., D.D., LL.D., 
and D.C.L. His contributions to mathematical 
1 ^^ ing I7 1 . n ? lud ? treatises on Analytic Geometry , 
Modern Higher Geometry , Conic Sections, The Higher 

? nd Gwntiry of Three Dimensions . 
Writ , ings C0 » u Prise College Sermons 
Th t < 1878 >» ^'Miraculous 

Gnsticism and Agnosticism 
Intioduction to the New Testament (7 th ed 
1894), and Infallibility of the Church (1888). 

Salomon, Johann Peter (1745-1815). violinist 
and composer, born at Bonn, served Prince Henry 

At his PHihl 66 " 80 ! & n d the ! 1 settl0d In London! 
At his Philharmonic Concerts (1791-94) were pro- 
duced Haydn’s Twelve Grand Symphonies. P 

Salt, Sir Titus (1803-76), born at Morley near 
~®® ds » ) va ^ a wool-stapler at Bradford, started 
wool-spinning in 1834, and was the first to manu- 
facture alpaca fabrics iu England. Round his 
factories nri a pleasant valley, 8 miles from Bred- 
ford, on the Aire, rose the model village of Salt- 
aire (1853). Mayor of Bradford in 1848 , and its 

in * q , bo was cre& ted a baronet 

m 1869. See Life by Balg&rnie (1877). JT*. 

Wlu v IAM . (1805-68), Staffordshire aotfei 
quary, was a London banker. *#*!§ 

Saltua, Edgar Evertson. born in New York ! 


% Vs 
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City in 1858, studied at Palis Heidslhpro in • i 
in 1880 graduated at Col umbi. cS?’ Mu " cl >. 

and died in 1921. H is "■ r iti ngs In cl nZ'w 00 , 1, 

YztVj m \? hi * Awfomy of Negation (1886), both 
treated with whimsical humour; and a series of 
striking stories — M r IncouVs Misadventure (\i 8871 
Eden (1888), The Pace that Kills ( 1889 ), 

Salvator Rosa. See Rosa. 

V,>fnT! a o i ’Ar T0 , N,< ? OS16-90), who was born at 
\ icenza, and died at Venice, revived in 1860 the 
glass-factories of Murano. 

OSSO-lOl S), tragedian, born 
fou el»t in the revolutionary war (1849), 
and became well known as a member of Ristori’s 

don n y ;> , n Fa f l * h Ji P^yed in Racine, in Lon- 
don as Othello. In 1884 he retired. See his Auto, 
biography (1893) and Ricordi (1895). [SaLm'nee.j 

Samain, Albert Victor (1858-1900). French 

K?*"* P° et > b ? r » R t Lille, was a clerk in the 
Prefecture of the Seine. [Sa-wian^.J 

4th a “mrai r v 18 « D, Ir AR? P NLEY > born '» London, 
* “ ., nuai y 1845 » at Sixteen was apprenticed to 

1867 bemu h?s W l?fii S at Greeilwich > but in April 
if®:., lifelong connection with Punch 

He illustrated Kingsley’s Water-babies, Andersen’s 
Fair V Tales, &c., and died 3d August 1910 

t . he las ^-? f tbe twelve judges in the 
Book of Judges. His exploits have suggested to 

£ IP ( m Ilf \ h H J b \ ew Mythology, Eng. trails. 1877) 
the idea that elements of solar mythology may 
have come into his story. ° y J 

kfS?^,- 80 ; 56 ?- a Welsh saint, who died 
Bishop of Dol in Brittany. 

Rifrv^°S / 1135 " 1211 ), in 1132 became abbot of 

( ^ e n' P robabl y ‘ name of 

and Lvf V? f xf he JU . d i geS> first 0f th0 prophets, 
and next to Moses the greatest personality in 

the early history of Israel, was an Ephraimite 

native of Ramathaim or Ramah in Mount Ephraim’. 

As a child he was dedicated to the priesthood. 

llie story of 1 Sam. vii.-xvi. combines two widely 

different accounts of his career. According to 

one of these, Israel lay under the Philistine yoke 

for twenty years, when a national convention was 

summoned to Mizpah by Samuel. The Philistines 

came upon them, but only to sustain a decisive 

repulse. The prophet thenceforward ruled peace- 

fully and prosperously as judge over Israel tillage 

compelled him to associate his sons with him in 

the government. Dissatisfaction with their ways 

gave the elders a pretext for asking fora king such 

as every other nation had. Although seeing the 

folly of this, equivalent to a rejection of Jehovah, 

he, after some remonstrance, granted their prayer, 

and at Mizpah Saul was chosen. The older 

.account makes him a ‘ man of God,’ a man ‘ held 

in honour,’ and a seer whose every word ‘ cometh 

surely to pass,’ but occupying a position hardly 

so prominent as that of judge of Israel. Saul is 

divinely made known to him as God’s instrument 

to deliver Israel, and the seer secretly annoints 

him. A month later Saul’s relief of Jabesli-Gilead 

results in his being chosen king. The accounts 

of Samuel’s conduct during Saul’s reign are also 

discrepant. 

Samuel, Herbert Louis Samuel, First Vis- 
count, Liberal leader, born, a Jew, in Liverpool, 
6th November 1870, was educated at University 
College School and Balliol, Oxford. He sat for 
Cleveland 1902-18, for Darwen 1929-35; held 
various offices between 1905 and 1932 in Liberal, 
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wrote Liberalism (1902), and books on ethicll H 

Sanchez, Thomas (1550-16101 Tpsnit „„„ • .. 
became director of the school at LtS “K j 
J)e Sacramento Matrimonii (1092) the legal m"n 
and religious questions thatarise out of man “a, i’ 
and the relations of the sexes, are treated in nor’ 
tentous detail. (Span. pron. Sandcheth.) 1 

Ain n^ hUIUath0 ? (also Sanchoniathon or Souni- 
of t i>Wnf ( li? POS ?^ autl, ° 1 ' ol a Phoenician history 

0 Bmvh an< , Lgyi>t ’ f i(l to have been a native 

01 Berjtus, and reputed by Philo to have lived 

Orell'i 8 (18*0? and ' °C S 5i l --!i' a,,,i ‘ S * 01,100,1 of Assyria, 
dements of in V Mul er 0849) published the 
resell on : aiichll ? ,ia th°n, and the discussion 

vet at Sit 1 i r f, e,11U,,eness and value is hardly 
jet at lest. II there was a real Sanchuniatlion 

Clirfft® I? “A 1 be J) r Ced 1,1 lhe last cnr, turies before 
Chnst at the earliest. The Phoinikika was not 

only a cosmogony but a history of Phoenicia and 

the surrounding nations. Eusebius further con- 

tains a fragment of a treatise, Peri Iouilaion , but 

* fc f doubtful whether this is the work of Philo 

By blus or of Sanchuniatlion. A forgery, said 

to contain the whole nine books of Sanchuniatlion. 

and to have been found in a Portuguese convent, 

was published by Wagenfeld (1837), but was soon 

cojisjgned to disgrace and oblivion by Movers, 

h. O. Muller, and Grotefend. See Renan, Memoin 

s }\ r . banchoniathon (1S58); also vol. i. (1877) ot 

Abbott s tians. of Dnncker’s History of Antiquity. 

Sancroft, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
born at Fressingfield, Suffolk, 30th January 1617 
in 1642 was elected fellow of Emmanuel, Cam 
bridge. In 1651 he was expelled from his fel- 
lowship for refusing to hike the ‘Engagement,’ 
and m 1657 crossed over to Holland. After the 
Restoration his advancement was rapid— king’s 
chaplain and rector of Hougliton-le-Spring (1661) ; 
prebendary of Durham and master of Emmanuel 
(1062) ; Dean first of York and next of St Paul’s 
(1664), as such having a principal hand in the 
rebuilding of the cathedral ; Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury (1668), and Archbishop (1678). A Tory 
and High Churchman, Sancrolt refused to sit in 
James IP’s Ecclesiastical Commission (1686), and 
in 1688 was sent to the Tower as one of the Seven 
Bishops. But after the Revolution, having Liken 
the oath of allegiance to James, he would not 
take it to William and Mary, so was suspended 
(August 1089), and, retiring to his native village, 
died there 24th Nov. 1693. Of his eight works 
one only retains any interest— Fur Praidestinatus 
(1651). See Life by D’Oyly (1821) and Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Seven Bishops (1866). 

Sand, George, the nom de guerre of Armandine 
(or Amantine) Lucile Aurore Dupin, ‘Baronne’ 
Dudevant, born in Paris, 2d July 1804. Her 
father, Maurice Dupin, an officer, was the son of 
a natural daughter of Marshal Saxe ; her mother 
was a Parisian milliner. Aurore’s father died 
when she was very young, and she lived princi- 
pally at Nohant in Berri with her grandmother, 
Madame Dupin, on whose death the property de- 
scended to her. At eighteen she was married to 
M. Dudevant, the natural son of a colonel and 
baron of the empire, who also had some small 
fortune. Two children were born— a boy, Maurice 
(1825-89), who afterwards took his mother’s as- 
sumed surname and became a man of letters, 
and a girl, Solange, who married the sculptor 
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CI6singer. After nine years of married life, she 
resigned her property to her husband as the 
price of an amicable separation, and went to 
Paris to make her living by literature in the 
Bohemian society of the period (1831). For the 
best part of twenty years her life was spent in 
the company and partly under the influence of 
divers more or less distinguished men. At first 
her interests were with poets and artists, the 
most famous Alfred de Musset (q.v.) and Chopin 
(q.v.), with the former of whom she took a 
journey to Italy ; while the second was more 
or less her companion for several years. In the 
second decade her attention shifted to philoso- 
phers and politicians, such as Lamennais, the 
socialist Pierre Leroux, and the republican Michel 
de Bourges. After 1848 she settled down as 
the quiet 1 chatelaine of Nohant,’ where she 
spent the rest of her life in wonderful literary 
activity, varied by travel. In her work some 
have marked three, others four periods. When 
she first went to Paris, and with her companion 
Jules Sandeau, from the first half of whose name 
her pseudonym was taken, settled to novel- 
writing, her books — Indiana, Valentine, LHia, 
•and J acques — partook of the Romantic extrava- 
gance of the time, informed by a polemic against 
marriage. In the next her philosophical and 
political teachers engendered the rhapsodies of 
Spiridion, Consuelo (one of her best books), and 
the Comtesse de Rudolstadt. Between the two 
groups came the fine novel Mauprat ; Ducrezia 
Floriani is an extraord inary study. Now she 
began to turn towards the studies of rustic life 
—La Petite Fadette, Francois le Champi, La Mare 
an Diable— which some constitute a third divi- 
sion and regard as her greatest works. A fourth 
group would comprise the miscellaneous works 
of her last twenty years— some of them, such as 
Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Dori , Le Marquis de 
Villemer , Mile . la Quintinie, of high merit. Her 
complete works (over 100 vols.), besides novels, 
Plays, &c., include the charming Histoire de ma 
Vie, Hiver a Major que, Elle et Lui (on her relations 
with De Musset), and delightful letters, published 
after her death, 7th June 1876. See monographs 
by Rocheblave (1905), Gribble (1907), S6ch6 
and Bertaut (1909), R. Doumic (trans. 1910). 
KarSnine (1899-1927) ; and Maurras, Les Amants 
de Venise (new ed. 1917). [Son?.] 

Sand, Karl Ludwiq (1795-1820), the Jena 
theological student and member of the Bursclien- 
scliaft,^ beheaded for stabbing Kotzebue (q.v.). 

Sa 

born 
principal 

Ireland s professor of Exegesis at Oxford (18S3- 
1895), and then Margaret professor of Divinity 
and canon of Christ Church. J 

Sandburg, Carl, poet, born (1878) of Swedish 
stock at Galesburg, 111. , reflects industrial America 
in his verse and wrote a vast Life of Lincoln. 

Sandby, Paul (1725-1809), ‘father of the 
water-colour school,* bom at Nottingham, in 
1741 obtained a post in the military drawing 
department at the Tower of London, and in 1746- 
M was draftsman of the survey of the Scottish 
Highlands. He made seventy-six drawings of 
Windsor and Eton and forty-eight of Wales. He 
was an original member of the Royal Academy 
and a fashionable teacher of painting. His water- 
colours are outlined with the pen, and only 
finished with colour. — His brother, Thomas 
Sandby (1721-98), deputy-ranger of Windsor 
Park from 1746, became also R.A. and first pro- 


fessor of Architecture to the Royal Academy 
See monograph by W. Sandby (1892). 

Sandeau, Jules (1811-83), born at Aubusson. 
went early to Paris to study law, but soon 
gave himself to letters. He was associated with 
George Sand in Rose et Blanche (1881). His first 
independent novel was Madame de SommerviUe 
(1834), his first hit Marianna (1840), followed by 
a long series of novels— La Maison de Penarvan 
Mademoiselle de Ktrouare, Le Docteur Herbeau, 
Catherine, Mile, de la Seiglikre, Madeleine , Jean 
de Thommeray, &c., besides shorter stories. 
He collaborated with Emile Augier, their most 
celebrated play Le Gendre de M. Poirier, He be- 
came keeper of the Mazarin Library in 1863, an 
Academician in 1858, and librarian at St Cloud in 
1869. See Life by Claretie (1883), and Saintsbury’s 
Essays on French Novelists (1891). [ Son?-do .] 

Sandeman, Robert. See Glas. 

Sandeman, Sir Robert Groves (1835-92), was 
born at Perth, the son of an Indian officer, and 
became eminent as an officer and administrator 
on the north-west frontier of India, especially in 
Baluchistan. See Life by T. H. Thornton (1895). 

Sanders, Daniel (1819-97), German lexicog- 
rapher, born at Altstrelitz in Mecklenburg, was 
schoolmaster there 1843-52, and thenceforth 
devoted himself to making dictionaries of the 
German language and works on the language and 
literature. See Life (Neustrelitz, 1890). 

Sanders, or Saunder, Nicholas (c. 1630-81), 
born at Charlwood Place near Reigate, was edu- 
cated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
A fellow m 1548, and regius professor of Common 
Law m 1558, in 1559 he went abroad, at Rome 
was created D.D. and ordained priest, and in 
f m acconi P anie d Cardinal Hosius to the Council 
of Trent. He had been theological professor at 
Louvain for thirteen years, and had twice visited 
Spain (1573-77), when in 1579 he landed in Ireland, 
there, after two years’ wanderings, to perish in 
the mountains. Of his fourteen works the best 
kn °wn are De Visibili Monarchia Ecdesice (1571) 
and De OHgine ac Progressu Schismaiis Anglioani 
(completed by Rishton, 1585 ; trans. 1877). 

Sanderson, Robert, greatest of English 
' vas born 19th September 1587, either 
at Sheffield or at his father’s seat, Gilthwaite 
Hall near Rotherham. From Rotherham gram- 
mar-school he passed in his thirteenth year to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow (1606), reader of logic (1608), and thrice 
sub-rector (1613-16), in the last year being also 
chosen senior proctor. In 1631 he became king’s 
chaplain, was created D.D. in 1686, in 1646-48 
filled the regius chair of Divinity at Oxford. 

P^ 18011 Boothby-Pagnell for upwards 
° f f° n y years (1619-60), even through all the 
Great Rebellion. In 1660 he became Bishop of 
Lincoln. To him are due the second preface to 
the Prayer-book and perhaps the General Thanks- 

WQ )g, TT He di ? d 5? Buckden, Hunts, 29th Jan. 
1663. His works (6 vols. 1854) comprise, besides 
sermons, the Logxcce Artis Compendium (16161 De 


omaatume Conyienlia, 

t?’ i Nine Cases of Conscience 

(1628-78), and Episoopacy not Prejudicial to 
the Regal Power (1661). See Life by Izaak Walton. 


Sandrart, Joachim von (1606 - 88), painter, 

copper-engraver, and historian of art, was bom 

at Frankfort, and died at Nuremberg. 

Sandwich, EdwardMountaou, Earlof( 1025- 
72), f ou gl| t for the parliament at Marston Moor, 
sat in parliament 1645-48, divided the command 
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Li\ erpool on 28th February 1834 nmi a 
partly in Milan nsv, V and trained 
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.95-1858), Hunga 

c uieu in Vienna 
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Sarasa-te, Martin Meliton( 1S44-1908) violin, 
ist born of Basque parentage at Pampeluna in 

concerK t,U w d at Pans ’ , and in 1857 began to give 

ra-«,V<ay.] He co,,1 ‘ ,osel1 da " ce »»'sic, &c. [Sah- 

J^Jn^Zl (182T - e9 >’ Fre " cl ' j»— 1. 



?i f « t R e a fl f eet ? ifch ? lake fro,n 1653 > a » d forwarded 
to Spain °1 66 fi ° M h h e ' ,celns , f rld o>»- Ambassador 

to opam 1666-69, he was blown un in n r.„ i,«. 

w.th the Dutch. See Life by Harris (1912) Te 
scandalous fourth earl ( 1718 - 92 ) in vented 
, Vidus, to eat at the gaming table. 

elS^U 8 hSi“b ®a”M 8 8t ' 2^'l? n) ' SapWr - Moritz GottlVeb ('n^iMa'r H 

Cambridge, fellow, tutor. and public orator 11 - 86 ’ ™" Je " ish d ^d i.Xnna^ Hu ' lga 

nl>5 n i 8 9Tn J p’'u ( , 1816 - 89) ' “’"''‘Loed- Georoe 

( SeVve^’r C ' rCUSSl,0W,nen - Mothers. 

Sankey, Ira David. See Moody 

patr a iot M boni n at JO V £ DE < 1778 - 1850 >. S. An, erica,, 

Slaved , ™.V 81 \ap e yu, Argentina, in 1812-22 

wimfin^i 8 n pa i’ fc * as 8 ei,eral a, ‘ d statesman in 

and pin d ? I>e T ud ,ence for his native land, Chile 

the Andes into S 5 ’ 1817 " 6 l6< ’ an «»* 

Snnnaza . r °, Jacopo (1458-1530), Italian noet 

a™*!!? h,l,,se » t0 the court of Naples. P H?s 
.dicarfia, a medley of prose and verse, went 

i - nan , y S di H ons - 0fc ber works are Sonetli 

f Canzoni and De Partu Virginis. 

family of Paris executioners. ' M. 
de Pans, Charles Henri Sanson, executed Louis 
avi. See Memoirs of the Sansons (1876). 

Sansovino, or Contucci, Andrea (1460-1529), 

wnrLpn°^ S n? U pt0r ’ k orn ,iear Montepnlciano, 

T ,?n i d T Plor e ,,ce * Portugal, and Rome.— His 
pupu, Jacopo Sansovino or Tatti (1486-1570) 
sculptor and architect, was born at Florence and 
lived from 1527 in Venice. [San-so-vr^io.] ’ 

n.S£ t, i A1 I E> ,i l 5 a0 - ,M6 ). s,lb i ect and portrait 

vtnfn 6 - J, 8 ' 0 * l >ainter -"‘-ordinarv to Queen 

Victoria 18< 1, C.V.O. 1914), was born at Croydon. 

Santa-Ana, Antonio Lopez de (1797-1876) 
born at Jalapa, in 1821 joined Iturbide, but in 
1822 overthrew him, and in 1833 himself became 
president of Mexico. His reactionary policy in 
1836 cost the country Texas. He invaded the re- 
volted province, but was routed by Houston, and 
imprisoned for eight months. In 1838 he lost a 
leg in the gallant defence of Vera Cruz against the 
French. From 1841 to 1844 he was either presi- 
dent or the president’s master, and was recalled 
from exile in 1846 to be president during the 
unlucky war with the United States, in which 
he was twice defeated in the held. He was 
recalled from Jamaica by a revolution in 1853, 
and appointed president for life, but in 1855 he 
was driven from the country. Under Maximilian 
he intrigued industriously, and ultimately had 
to flee. In 1867, after the emperor’s death, he 
tried to effect a landing, was captured, and sen- 
tenced to death, but allowed to retire to New 
York. He returned at the amnesty in 1872. 

Santerre, Antoine Joseph (1752-1809), a 
wealthy brewer in Paris, received a command 
in the National Guard in 1789, and took part ill 
the storming of the Bastille. It was in his 
brewery that the emeute of 20th June 1792 was 
preconcerted, when he marched at the head of the 
mob who invaded the National Assembly and 
turned out the Girondists. On 10th August he 
was made commander-in-chief of the National 
Guard, and was in charge at the king’s execution. 

Appointed general of division, he marched against 
the Vend6an royalists, but was miserably beaten 
(18th Sept. 1793), so was recalled and imprisoned. 

See Life by Carro (1847). [Sono-teir.] 

Santlllana, Iflioo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis 
of (1398-1458), Spanish scholar and poet. 

Santley, Sir Charles (cr. 1907), was born in 


oil 4 La « . \ ... Vt VVU1UIV.II01IU, n il 

all the ambition but without the genius of his 
father, he was a generous patron of art and letters 
and his reign marks the zenith of Assyrian 

Fff Jn? fi He ex ^ ended llis sway from Elam to 
kg> Pt , but the revolt of Babylon shook the empire. 

Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908), dramatist was 

^ ans - His first efforts were failures, but 
through his marriage with the actress Brtcourt, 
who nursed linn when sick and in want, lie 
became acquainted with D6jazet, for whom he 
wrote successfully Monsieur Garat and I.es Prte 
Saint- Gtrvais (1860). Soon he had amassed a 
fortune. Pieces like Nos Intimes (1861), La Pa- 
mtu« BenoUon (1865), Nos Boris Villageois (I860). 
Rabagas (1872), Divorqons (1880), Odette (1882), 
and Marquise (1889) are fair samples of his work. 
For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote Fedora (1883), 
Theodora (1884), La Tosca (1887), &c., and with 
Moreau Madame Sans- Gene ; for Irving, Robes- 
pierre (1899), Dante (1903). He attempted the 
higher historical play in La Patrie (1869), La 
Maine (1874), Thermidor (1891 : suppressed), La 
So retire (1904). Sardou was elected to the 
Academy in 1877. See study by J. Hart (1913). 

Sargent, John Singer (1856-1925), perhaps 
the greatest portrait painter of his age. bom at 
Florence, the son of an American physician, was 
elected an R.A. in 1897. See Lives by Downes 
(1926). Charteris (1927). and his Works (1927). 

Saroyan, William, born in 1908. is an American 
writer of highly original novels and plays. 

Sarpi, Pietro, better known as Fra Paolo, 
born at Venice, 14th Aug. 1552, from 1575 was 
professor of Philosophy in the Servite monastery 
there. He studied Oriental languages, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medical and physiological 
sciences, &c., and should, some hold, share in the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. In 
the dispute between Venice and Paul V. on the 
subject of clerical immunities Sarpi became the 
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champion of the republic and of freedom of 
thought. On the repeal (1607) of the edict of ex- 
communication launched against Venice he was 
summoned to Rome to account for his conduct. 
He refused to obey, was excommunicated, and 
was seriously wounded by assassins. He after- 
wards busied himself with writing his great 
Istoria del Concilio Tridentino (London, 1619). He 
died 15th Jan. 1623. His collected works were 
published at Naples (24 vols. 1789-90). See Lives 
by Campbell (1869), Bianchi-Giovini (1836), Pas- 
colato (1893), and A. Robertson (1894), and T. A. 
Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar (1861). 

Sarrail, Maurice Paul Emmanuel (1856- 
1929), French general, born at Carcassonne, led 
the 3d Army at the battle of the Marne in 1914, 
commanded the Allied forces in theEast(Salonica) 
1915-17, and as High Commissioner in Syria 
(1924-25) was recalled after the bombardment of 
Damascus during a rising. [Sar-rah-ee . ] 

Sarsfie-ld, Patrick, born at Lucan near Dub- 
lin, had fought abroad under Monmouth, and at 
Sedgemoor against him, when in 1688 he was 
defeated at Wincanton, and crossed over to 
Ireland (ho was member for Dublin county). 
Created Earl of Lucan by James II., he drove 
the English out of Sligo, was present at the 
Boyne and Aghrim, defended Limerick, and on 
its capitulation (1691) entered the French service. 
He fought at Steenkirk (1692), and was mortally 
wounded at Neerwinden, 19th July 1693. See 
Life by Todhunter (1895). 

Sarti, Giuseppe (1729-1802), composer, born at 
Faenza, held posts at Copenhagen, Venice, Milan, 
and St Petersburg, and died at Berlin. He com- 
posed a dozen operas, masses, sonatas, &c. 

Sarto, Andrea del, Florentine painter, whose 
real name was Vannucclii, was born 17tli July 
1486 ; ‘del Sarto’ was an allusion to his father’s 
trade of tailor. In 1509-14 he was engaged by 
the Sorvites in Florence to paint for their church 
of the Annunciation a series of frescoes ; and a 
second series was next painted for the Recollets. 
In 1518, on the invitation of Francis I., lie went 
to Paris, returned next year to Italy with a com- 
mission to purchase works of art, but squandered 
the money and dared not return to France. He 
died of the plague at Florence, 22d January 1531. 
Many of Andrea’s most celebrated pictures are at 
Florence. He was a rapid worker and accurate 
draughtsman, displaying a refined feeling for 
harmonies of colour, but lacks the elevation and 
spiritual imagination of the greatest masters, 
See books by H. Guinness (1899), F. Knapp (1908). 

Sartoris* Adelaide. See Kemble. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, philosopher, novelist and 
playwright, bom in 1905 in Paris, studied under 
Heidegger (q.v.). Being and Nonbeing (1943) ex- 
pounded Existentialism. 

Sassoferrato, or Giambattista Salvi (1605- 
85), religious painter, was born at Sassoferrato 
in the March of Ancona, and worked at Rome. 

Saul, the son of Kish, was the first king elected 
by the Israelites, conquered the Philistines, Am- 
monites, and Amalekites, became madly jealous 
of David, his son-in-law, and was ultimately at 
feud with the priestly class. At length Samuel 
secretly anointed David king. Saul fell in battle 
with tne Philistines on Mount Gilboa. 

Sauloy, F£lioienCaiqn art de (1807—80), numis- 
matist, born at Lille, became an artillery officer, 
and ultimately keeper of tho artillery museum in 
Paris. A member of the Academy and a senator, 
he travelled in Iceland, Greenland, Syria, ana 


Palestine, resides innumerable works on numis> 
matics, he wrote a description of the Dead Sea 
(1852-54), a Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), the 
illustrated Jerusalem (1881), and books on Julius 
Caesar in Gaul and on Jewish history. [3 oa^see.] 

Saumarez, James, Lord de, British naval 
commander, bora in Guernsey, 11th March 1767, 
served in the navy during the American war 
(1774-82). Now a commander, he distinguished 
himself in the light between Rodney and De 
Grasse (12th April 1782); and for his capture 
(1793) of the French frigate La Reunion was 
knighted. He fought at L’Orient (1795) and Cape 
St Vincent (1797), and was second in command 
at the Nile. In 1801, a baronet and vice-admiral, 
lie fought his greatest action, off* Cadiz (July 12), 
defeating fourteen French -Spanish ships with six, 
and was made K.C.B. He commanded the Brit- 
ish Baltic fleet sent (1809) to assist the Swedes. 
Created a peer in 1831, he died 9th October 1886. 
See Life by Sir John Ross (1838). [So'via-rez.\ 

Saunder, Nicholas. See Sanders. 


Saunders, John (1810-95), born at Barnstaple, 
in 1846 started The People's JouimaZ, wrote Abel 
Drake's Wife (1862), Hireil (1869), and sixteen other 
works of fiction, and died at Richmond.— His 
daughter, Katherine (1841-94), married in 1876 
to the Rev. Richard Cooper, wrote Gideon*s Rock. 
The High M ills , &c. 

Saunderson, Nicholas (1682-1739), the blind 
mathematician, born at Thurlstone near Peni- 
stone, lost his eyesight from smallpox when a yeai 
old, but received a good education in classics and 
mathematics. In 1707 he proceeded to Cambridge, 
and lectured on the Newtonian philosophy, optica 
&c. In 1711 he became Lucasian professor of Mathe- 
matics. A Life is prefixed to his Algebra (1740) ; 
another treatise by him is on Fluxions (1756). 

Saurin, J acques (1677-1730), French Protestant 
preacher, born at Nimes, studied at Geneva, be- 
came minister of a Walloon church in London in 
1701, and in 1705 settled at the Hague. His chief 
works are Sei'mons (1749 ; trans. 1775-76) ; Discours 
sur Its Evinements les plus Mtmorables du V. et du 
N. T. (1720-28), often called Saurin’s Bible ; and 
Etat du Christianisme en France (1725). [So -ran?.] 

Saussure, Horace B£n£dict de (1740 - 99), 
professor of Physics in 1762-86 at Geneva, in 1768 
commenced his epoch-making investigations in 
the Alps, Jura, and Vosges, Germany, England, 
Italy, Switzerland, Sicily, and the extinct craters 
of Auvergne, and traversed the Alps in nearly all 
directions. He was the first traveller (not a guide) 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc (1787). His 
invaluable observationson minerals, botany, mete- 
orology, Ac. were recorded in his Voyages dans les 
A Ipes (1779-96). See Life by Senebler (18011 by 
D. W. Fresh ft eld and H. F. Montagnier (19201 
—His son, Nicolas Theodore (1767-18451 wrote 
Recherches Chimiques sur la Vigitation (18041 
[So-srer. ] ' 


Sauvage, Fr£d£ric (1785-1857), Boulogne ship- 
builder, is by the French regarded as the inventor 
of the screw-propeller, in virtue of his having in 
1832 improved the pattern in use. [So-vatA] 

Savage, Marmion W. ( 1803 - 72 ). author of The 
Bachelor of the Albany (1847) and other novels, 
was born m Ireland, and died at Torquay. 

Savage, RicHAAp, poet claimed to be the ille- 
gitimate child of Richard Savage, fourth and last 
Earl Rivers, and the Countess of M&oolesfield, 
and to have been born 16th January 1697«-a story 
for which he himself was the sole authority. He 
assumed the name Savage as early aa lTls^ too 
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fessing his identity with an actual illegitimate Q ft n 
of Lord Rivers and Lady Macclesfield bantiseH 
Richard Smith (who probably died it 

n n vi«\ e k d0dlCat !°U ^ his co, »edy Love in a Keii 
(1718) he asserted the parentage but in Cmir* 

Poetical Register (1719) the sto?y is for he fret 

tune fully given. Aaron Hill befriended lain 

and in 1724 published in The Plain Dealer an out’ 

line of his story winch brought subscribers for 

,nL ( k 726 V hl 1727 he a gentle! 

man in a tavern brawl, and narrowly escaped the 
gallows. His attacks upon Mrs Brett— his alleged 

n l 0the l r .’ who ha(l married Col. Henry 
S a l fc i af r te , r 1 her divorce (1697) from the Earl of 
Macclesfield— now became louder and more bitter 

^ nnIiPP°nf n fi TA€ -Bayard (1728). Mrs Brett took 
S°'' otlce . of the c l ai1 ' 1 ; but her nephew, Lord 
7 ’!’ S 2? ,nS j to have sil enced him with a 

{too w if- }i i aiui i rer was dedicated to him in 
1729, but his bounty soon ceased. Savage’s dis- 
reputable habits brought misery and hunger, and 

Pension (1732) of £50 for a birthday 
ode was dissipated in a week’s debauchery. Oil 
Queen Caroline’s death (1737) Pope set agoing a 

subscription to find him the means of living 
quietly at Swansea ; but after about a year he 
went to Bristol, was flung into jail for debt, and 
died there, 1st August 1743. Savage owes his 
reputation solely to the touching Apology in 
which Samuel Johnson immortalised his ill-fated 
friend (1744). He knew Savage in his own 
years of hunger in London, and, moved by pity 

lty J "T°r e . what is Perhaps the most 
perfect shorter Life in English literature. That 

tlie story contains improbabilities and falsehoods 
was proved by Moy Thomas in N. & Q. (1858). 
See Makower s Life of him (1909). 

Savarin. See Brillat-Savarin. 
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Rhine, in Egypt, and at Marengo (1800). Napoleon 
employed him in diplomatic affairs. In 1804 he 
presided at the execution of the Due d’Enghien, 
and in the wars of 1806-8 acquired high reputa- 
tion. Now Duke of Rovigo (1808), he was sent 
to Spain, and negotiated the kidnapping of the 
Spanish king and his son. In 1810 he became 
minister of Police. After Napoleon’s fall he 
wished to accompany him to St Helena ; was 
confined at Malta, but escaped to Smyrna ; and 
on his return to Paris (1819) was reinstated in 
his honours. In 1831-33 he was commander-in- 
chief in Algeria. See his Memoir es (1828). 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von (1779-1861), 
born of Alsatian family at Frankfort, in 1803 
became a Law professor at Marburg, and pub- 
lished a treatise on the Roman law of property 
(Eng. trans. 1849) that won him European fame. 
In 1808 he was called to Landsliut and in 1810 to 
Berlin, where he was also in 1810-42 member of 
the commission for revising the code of Prussia, 
&c. He resigned office in 1848. His greatest 
books were his great Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages (1815-31 ; trans. 1S29) and System of Roman 
Law (1840-49), with its continuation on Obliga- 
tions (1851-53). See books by Arndt (1861), Rudorff 
(1862), Bethmann-Hollweg (1867), and Landsberg 
(1890). — His son, Karl Friedrich (1814-75), 
diplomatist, was a devout Catholic. [ Sa-vcen-yee .] 

Savlle. See Halifax (Marquis of). 

Savile, Sir Henry (1549-1622), scholar, born at 
Bradley near Halifax, became fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, travelled on the Continent (1578), 
was Queen Elizabeth’s tutor in Greek and mathe- 


matics, became Warden of Merton in ir.gc i 
P rovost of Eton in l -,qa q * , 101 , n 1585 > a »d 

1604. In 1619 he follmlea elmirs of r^', ig '; ted *5 
Astronomy at Oxford His: nri . Geometry and 

Item,* Anglicanim Scritforel 590 ) com-ih,f re 
the works of William of Malinesburv SJi ? 
Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden and mil 

rofr 1 aVOnaro1 a > Girolamo, religious and political 

SepSmK ° f H° We at 

oeptemoei 21 , 1452, and in 1475 entered thk 

priched 1 hiT^o pV l0gna ' He s<,e "' s to have 

TO ahill 1 Flore,K 'e; hut his first trial 
a !? lu * e * 1,1 a convent at Brescia his /eal 

Hoenc^'nl’s 1489 he "*• recalled to 

loience. II second appearance in the milnit 

of San Marco-on the sinfulness and apostisvof 

the time—was a great popular triumph* and J for 

his expositions of the Apocalvpse and his half- 

hiTth e ^ U ? n gs - h 1 8 ^Bowers claimed for 
Inin the character of an inspired prophet. Under 

felt the°semi * ,ag " incl?n . t “ rt and literature had 
leit the semi-pagan revival of the 15th centurv 

roH* Se nS ir ‘ fc 'l aS Utt ? rly at varia »ce with Savona’ 

nwalitv Tn'n" of spirituality aud Christian 
morahty. To the aristocratic adherents of the 

early became a » object of sus- 
picion , but till the death of Lorenzo (1492) his 

relations with the church were at least not 
antagonistic ; and when, in 1493, a reform of the 
Dominican order in Tuscany was proposed under 
his auspices, it was approved by the pope, and 
Savonarola was named the first vicar-general. 
But now Ins preaching began to point plainly to a 
political i evolution as the divinely-ordained means 
for the regeneration of religion and morality, and 
he predicted the advent of the French under 
Charles VIII., whom erelong he welcomed to 
Florence. Soon, however, the French were com- 
peted to leave Florence, and a republic was estab- 
lished, of which Savonarola became the guiding 
spirit, his party (‘ the Weepers ’) being completely 
m the ascendant. Now the Puritan of Catholicism 
displayed to the full his extraordinary genius and 
the extravagance of his theories. The republic 
of Florence was to be a Christian commonwealth, 
of which God was the sole sovereign, and His 
Gospel the law ; the most stringent enactments 
were made for the repression of vice and frivolity; 
gambling was prohibited ; the vanities of dress 
were restrained by sumptuary enactments. Even 
the women flocked to the public square to fling 
down their costliest ornaments, and Savonarola's 
followers made a huge ‘ bonfire of vanities.’ Mean- 
while his rigorism and his assumed supernatural 
gift of prophecy led to his being cited in 1495 to 
answer a charge of heresy at Rome ; and on his 
failing to appear he was forbidden to preach. 
Savonarola disregarded the order, but his diffi- 
culties at home increased ; the new system proved 
impracticable ; and although the conspiracy for 
the recall of the Medici failed, and live of the 
conspirators were executed, yet this very rigour 
hastened the reaction. In 1497 came a sentence 
of excommunication from Rome ; and thus pre- 
cluded from administering the sacred offices, 
Savonarola zealously tended the sick monks 
during the plague. A second ‘ bonfire of vanities’ 
in 1498 led to riots ; and at the new elections the 
Medici party came into power. Savonarola was 
ordered to desist from preaching, and was fiercely 
denounced by a Franciscan preacher, Francesco 
da Puglia. Dominicans and Franciscans appealed 
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to the interposition of divine providence by the 
ordeal of fire. But when the trial was to have 
come off (April 1498) difficulties and debates 
arose, destroying Savonarola’s prestige and pro- 
ducing a complete revulsion of public feeling. 
The Dominican prophet was brought to trial for 
falsely claiming to have seen visions and uttered 
prophecies, for religious error, and for sedition. 

> Under torture he made avowals he afterwards 
withdrew. He was declared guilty • of crimes 
and of seditious teaching, and the sentence was 
confirmed by Rome. On May 23, 1498, this extra- 
ordinary man and two Dominican disciples were 
strangled and burned, professing their adherence 
to the Catholic Church. In morals and religion, 
not in theology, Savonarola may be regarded 
rs a forerunner of the Reformation. His works 
are mainly sermons, theological treatises (the 
chief The Triumph of the Cross), some poems, and 
a discourse on the government of Florence. An 
edition appeared in 1633-40; Ferrari edited 
Prediche e Scritti (1930), Ridolfi his Lettere (1933). 
The great Life of him is by Prof. Villari (1863 ; 
2d ed., much altered, 1887 ; trans. by Linda Villari, 
1888). See English works by R. Madden (1854), 
W. R. Clark (1878), Herbert Lucas, S.J. (1899) 
and P. Villari (1918); also Mrs Oliphant’s Makers 
of Florence , and George Eliot’s Romola, 

Sawtrey, William, a Lollard burnt at Smith- 
field, 26th Feb. 1401, the first victim in England. 

Saxby, Jessib Margaret (1842-1940), author 
from 1875 of many children’s tales, some about 
Shetland, was the daughter of one Shetland orni- 
thologist, Lawrence Edmonston, M.D. (1795- 
1879), and the widow of another, Henry L. Saxby. 

Saxe, John Godfrey (1816-87), poet, bom at 
Highgate, Vt., was by turns lawyer, journalist, 
politician, lecturer, and journalist again. His 
poems, which fill several volumes, are mostly 
humorous and satirical. 

Saxe, Maurice, Marshal, natural son of 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, and Countess Aurora von Konigsmark, 
was born at Goslar, 28th October 1696. At twelve 
he ran off to join the army of Marlborough in 
Flanders, and next the Russo-Polish army before 
Stralsund (1711). He fought against the Turks 
in Hungary under Prince Eugene, and studied 
the art of war in France. In 1726, elected Duke 
of Courland, he maintained himself against Rus- 
sians and Poles, but was compelled to retire in 
1729. He took a brilliant part in the siege of 
Philippsburg (1734); and in the war of the 
Austrian succession he invaded Bohemia and 
took Prague by storm. In 1744, now marshal 
of France, he commanded the French army in 
Flanders, showed splendid tactical skill, and took 
several fortresses. In 1745 he defeated the Duke 
of Cumberland at Fontenoy. In 1746 he gained 
the victory of Raucoux, and was made marshal- 
general. For the third time, at Laffeld (2d July 
1747), he defeated Cumberland and captured 
Bergen-op-zoom. He then retired to his estate 
of Chambord, and died 30th Nov. 1760. His work 
on the art of war, Mes Reveiles, was published in 
1761. See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, and Lives 
by Karl von Weber (2d ed. 1870), Saint-Rene Tail- 
landier (1865), Vitzthum von Eckstadt (1867), the 
Due de Broglie (1891), and Brandenburg (1897} 

Saxe-Goburg-Gotha, 

Prince of. second son of Queen Victoria, was 
born at Windsor Castle, 6th August 1844 ; studied 
at Bonn and Edinburgh ; entered the .royal navy 
in 1868; was elected king of Greece m 1862, but 
declined the dignity ; in 1866 was created Duke 


of Edinburgh ; in 1874 married the Russian Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (1858-1920 ) ; in 
1898 succeeded his uncle as reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; and died on the 81st of 
July 1900. 

Saxo Grammaticus, ‘the Scholar* (c. 1140- 
1206), Danish chronicler, finished the Guta Dane- 
rum about 1185 (see Elton's translation of books 
i.-ix., 1894). He was a Zealander by birth, and 
was secretary to the Archbishop of Roeskllde. 

Say, Jean Baptiste (1767-1882), political 
economist, born at Lyons, passed part of his 
youth in England, at the Revolution worked for 
Mirabeau on the Courrier de Provence, and was 
secretary to the minister of Finance. In 1704- 
1800 he edited La Dicade, and in it expounded the 
views of Adam Smith. A member of the tribunate 
(1799), he erelong disapproved the arbitrary ten- 
dencies of the consular government and resigned 
(1804). In 1803 he issued his Traiti d'&conomie 
Politique (8th ed. 1876). In 1814 the government 
senthim to England to study its economics ; he laid 
down the results in De VAngleterre et des Anglais 
(1816). From 1819 he lectured on political economy, 
and in 1831 became professor at the College de 
France. He also wrote CaUchisme d’Ecorumie 
Politique (1815) and Melanges et Correspondance 
(1833).— His grandson, L£on Say (1826-96), was a 
journalist, statesman, and political economist. 

Sayce, Archibald Henry (1846-1988), philo- 
logist, born at Shirehampton near Bristol, 
took a classical first from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, in 1869, and became a clerical fellow and 
tutor. He was deputy-professor of Comparative 
Philology 1876-90, and from 1891 to 1919 professor 
of Assyriology. He was a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company, and was D.D. and 
LL.D. Among his works are Comparative Phil- 
ology (1874), The Science of Language (1880), The 
Ancient Empires of the East (1884), Hibbert Lec- 
tures on the Babylonian religion (1887), The 
Hittites (1889), Races of the Old Testament (1891), 
Egypt of the Hebrews , The Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments (1894), Herodotus (1895), nnd Patriarchal 
Palestine (l 895 )- Besides his Assyrian Grammar 
(1872) and Assyrian Syllabary (1875) and other 
works on the subject, he wrote Reminiscences 
(1923), and edited George Smith’s History of Baby- 
lonia (1877) and ChalcUzan Genesis (1880), also 
Records of the Past (1875-93). 


Sayers, Tom (1826-65), pugilist, was born in 
Pimlico, and became a bricklayer. From 1849, 
when he fought his first fight, he was beaten but 
once, though under the average of middle-weight 
champions. His last and most famous contest 
with Heenan, the Benicia Boy, in 1860, ended in 
a draw and a subscription of £3000 for Sayers. 

Soala, Della. See Sgaliger. 

Scaliger, Julius (Debar, according to the 
(highly suspicious) story of his famous son, 
was born in 1484 in the castle of Riya on the 
Lago di Garda, second son of Benedetto della 
Scala, a descendant of the princely family of 
Verona of that name; was bred to arms under 
his kinsman the Emperor Maximilian ; and rained 
marvellous distinction in the French armies at- 
tempting the conquest of Italy. Nevertheless 
he never neglected his studies, acquiring also 
a knowledge of medicine and Greek 1 A more 
likely account is that Julius was the son of a 
Verona sign-painter, Benedetto Bordone. and that 
he took his M.D. at Padua. Naturalised ra a 
French citizen in 1528, he settled in AgSn as a 
physician, and died 21st October 1558, und&tfl 
pioion of Calvinist leanings. His chief y 
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are on the Latin cases, poetics, Theophrastus 
Aristotle ( De Animalibus), and Hippocrates In 
ridicule of the Latin stylists of Italy, Erasmus 
had published a satire, Ciceronianus. Construing 
this as a censure of Cicero himself, Scalier 
attacked Erasmus (1531) in two orations of un- 
paralleled scurrility. See books by Nisard nsfini 
and Magen (1880). J 

His third son, Joseph Justus, bom at Agen 
5th August 1540, studied at Bordeaux, and then 
under his father’s care acquired that mastery of 
Latin prose and verse in which he surpassed all 
the scholars of his time. After his father's death 
he went to the University of Paris, learnt Greek 
and devoured the Greek poets in an incredibly 
short time. Eventually he boasted that he spoke 
thirteen languages, ancient and modern. During 
his four years at Paris he turned Protestant. 
In 1565 he accompanied M. de Roche-Pozay to 
Italy, of whose scholarship and religion lie 
received the worst impression. Of England 
which they next visited, Scaliger formed ail 
equally unfavourable opinion. Of the Scots he 
speaks more kindly, specially mentioning the 
beauty of their ballads. In 1570 he settled at 
Valence, and for two years studied under the 
jurist Cujacius. In 1572-74 lie was professor in 
Calvin’s college at Geneva. Returning to France, 
he found a home with the Roche-Pozays for the 
next twenty years, and in spite of the Huguenot 
wars produced a series of works which placed 
him at the head of European scholars. Among 
them are his learned but vainglorious editions 
of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Eusebius ; 
by his edition of Manilius (1579) and his De 
Emendatione Temporum (1583) he founded modern 
chronology. From 1593 he held a chair at Ley- 
den ; and to his inspiration Holland owes her 
long line of scholars. Scaliger’s last years were 
embittered by controversies, especially with the 
Jesuits, whose champion Scioppius denounced 
the scion of the Della Scalas as a baseborn im- 
postor, a profligate, and an atheist. Scaliger's 
reply was ineffectual. His spirit broken, he died 
S>lst January 1609. By his combined knowledge, 
sagacity, and actual achievement Scaliger holds 
the first place among the scholars of all times. 
See his Autobiography (trans. 1927), Life by 
Bemays (Berl. 1855), works by Nisard (1852) and 
Tamizey de Larroque (1881), and Mark Pattison's 
Essays (1889). 

Scanderbeg, or Skandf.rbkg (i.e. Iskander Beg 
or Alexander Bey : c. 1403-68), Albanian patriot, 
was born of Serb descent, and by Christians was 
commonly called George Castriot. Carried away 
by Turks when seven, brought up a Moslem, he 
was a favourite and doughty commander of 
Sultan Murad II., until in 1443 he changed sides, 
renounced Islam, and drove the Turks from 
Albania, where he valiantly defeated every force 
sent against him. After his death Albanian 
opposition to the Turk collapsed. See Paganel’s 
Histoire du Scanderbeg (1855). 

Soarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), composer, 
bom at Trapani, at the court of Queen Christina 
of Sweden at Rome produced in 1680 his first 
opera. He was musical director at the court of 
Naples 1694-1703, conducted the conservatoire 
there, and founded the Neapolitan school of musi- 
cal composition. He wrote nearly 120 operas, 
200 masses, 10 oratorios, 500 cantatas, and many 
motets and madrigals. See Life by E. J. Dent 
(1905). — His son, Domenico (1685-1757), was a 
clever writer of sonatas for the piano. 

Scarlett, James, Baron Abinoer (1769-1844X 


born in Jamaica, studied at t,-;. ~ 

took silk in 1816, and in ism \ uty ’ Cambridge, 
for Peterborough. M ^ 
general, with a knighthood ii iw n tton,e >'- 
now Lord Chief Baron of the d 
created Baron Abinger — His er ’ 10 was 

Dn 

He subsequently commanded ill the civafrv Int?' 

as* to " 

Scarron, Paul, born at Paris 4 th Tniv i, m 
the son of a lawyer, became an nhh * or^i 
himself up to pleasire. About 1634 'bi JT, 
long visit to Italy, and in 1S38 began to suffer 
from that terrible malady which ultimately leit 

He ° btainei1 a prebend in flails 
(1043), tried physicians in vain, and, giving up 

fiirv h °? e ° f r ® ,net, y» returned to Paris in 1046 to 
depend upon letters for a living. From this time 
he began to pour forth endless sonnets, madrigals 
S'J 3 ; epistles, and satires ; in 1644 published 
l yphon, on la Gi gantomachie ; and made a still 

l‘is metrical coined y, Jodelet, 
on le MaUre Valet (1645), followed by Les Trois 
Dorothees and Les Boutadcs du Capitan Matamorc 
(the plots taken from the Spanish). In 1648 
appeared his Virgile Travesti (part i.) and the 
popuiar comedy, L’Hiritier Ridicule. One of 
the bitterest satires against Mazarin during the 
r ronde was ascribed to Scarron, who, on the 
cardinal s triumphant return to Paris, addressed 
him in terms of unmeasured flattery, but did not 
recover his pensions. Le Roman Comique (1651-57) 
a reaction against the euphuistic and interminable 
novels of Mile, de Scudery and Honor6 d’Urfe, 
gave the impulse out of which sprang the master- 
pieces of Le Sage, Defoe. Fielding, and Smollett. 
1 he income Scarron derived from his publisher, 
his pensions, and the fruits of his dedications 
enabled him to enjoy good living and to receive 
the visits of the greatest in the world of fashion 
and letters. In 1652 he married Frangolse 
d’Aubign6, afterwards Madame de Maintenon 
(q.v.), who brought an unknown decorum Into his 
household and writings. He died 16th October 
1660. See books by Christian (1841), Morillot 
(1888), Bolslisle (1894), Chardon (1904), Magne 
(1905); and Jusserand’s introduction to Tom 
Brown’s Comical Works of Scarron (1892). 


Scarth, Harry Mengden (1814-90), born at 
Keverstone, Durham, and educated at Edinburgh 
and Christ's, Cambridge, became rector of Wring- 
ton and a prebendary of Wells. He wrote on 
Roman Bath (1864), Roman Britain (1883), &c. 

Schacht, Horace Greeley Hjalmar, born in 
1877 at Tingleff, Sleswick, was president of the 
Reichsbank 1924-30, 1933-37, and a minister in 
Hitler's cabinet. Interned in Italy in 1945, he 
fell into American hands. 

Schadow, Johann Gottfried (1764-1850), bom 
at Berlin, became court sculptor and director of 
the Academy of Arts. — One son, Rudolf (1786- 
1822), was also a sculptor ; while another, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Schadow-Godenhaus (1789- 
1862), was a painter of the Overbeck school, from 
1819 professor at Berlin, and in 1826-59 head of 
■ the Dusseldorf Academy. See Hiibner, Scliadoio 
' und seine Schule (1869). [SAa/i-tfo.] 
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Schafer, Si r E d w aud S a arpe y- ( 1850-1 935), pro* 
fossor of Physiology in Edinburgh, 1899-1933. 

Schaff, Philip (1819-93), Presbyterian theo 
logian, born at Coire in Switzerland, was privat - 
docent in Berlin, when in 1843 he was called to 
a chair at the German Reformed seminary at 
Mercersburg, Penn. In 186^ he became professor 
in the Union Seminary, New York. A founder of 
the American branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
he was president of the American Old Testament 
Revision Committee. Among his works are a 
History of the Christian Church (enlarged form 
1882-94), The Creeds of Christendom (1877), The 
Person of Christ (1865), and a Bible Dictionary 
(1880). He also edited The Religious Encyclopedia, 
based on Herzog (1882-84), &c. [Shaff.] 

Schaffle, Albert Eberhard Friedrich (1831- 
1903), bom at Nurtingen in Wiirttemberg, be- 
came professor of Political Economy at Tubingen 
in 1861, in 1868 at Vienna. In 1871 he settled 
at Stuttgart. Of his works The Impossibility of 
Social Democracy, The Quintessence of Socialism , 
and Labour Protection have been translated ; but 
perhaps the most important are a general treatise 
on Political Economy and a work on the frame 
work of society. [ Shef'lay .] 

Schalcken, Godfried (1643-1706), Dutch 
painter, his specialty candle-light, was born at 
Dort, visited England, and died at the Hague. 

Schall, Johann Adam von (1591-1669), born at 
Cologne, was sent out to China as a Jesuit mis- 
sionary in 1622, and at Pekin was entrusted with 
the reformation of the calendar and the direction 
Df the mathematical school. By favour of the 
Manchu emperor the Jesuits obtained liberty to 
build churches (1644), and in fourteen years they 
are said to have made 100,000 converts. But in 
the next reign Schall was thrown into prison, and 
died there, A large MS. collection of his Chinese 
writings is preserved in the Vatican. In Latin 
he wrote a history of the China Mission (1655). 

Schamyl. See Shamyl. 

Soharf, Sir Georoe (1820-95), son of a Bavarian 
lithographer, George Scharf (1788-1860), who 
settled in London in 1816, was bred a draughts- 
man, painted a few oil pictures, travelled in 
Lycia, lectured on art, and was the first secretary 
of the National Portrait Gallery (from 1857). 

Sohamhorst, Gerhard Johann David von 
(1755-1813), son of a Hanoverian farmer, fought in 
Flanders, 1793-95. Hedirected the training-school 
for Prussian officers (1801). Wounded at Auerstadt 
and taken prisoner at Liibeck, he was present at 
Eylau ; from 1807 he reorganised the Prussian 
army, introduced the short-service system, and 
created a better spirit, so making it possible to 
defeat Napoleon at Leipzig (1S13). But before 
that he died at Prague of a wound received at 
Grossgorschen. See Lives by Klippel (1869-71) 
and Lehmann (1886-87). [S/iarn'Aorsf.] 
Scharwenka, Xaver (1850-1924), pianist and 
composer, born at Samter near Posen, in 1881 
started a music school in Berlin, and in 1891-98 
was in New York. [ Shar-veng'ka .] 

Sohaukal, Richard, German symbolist poet, 
born at Briinn in 1874, was in the Austrian civil 
service. 

Scheeld, Carl Wilhelm (1742-86), chemist, 
born at Stralsund (then Swedish), was appren- 
ticed to a chemist at Gothenburg, and was after- 
wards chemist at Malmo, Stockholm, Uppsala, 
and Kdping. His whole life was devoted to 
chemical experiment, and he made many dis- 
coveries Qf the utmost importance. He discovered 


hydrofluoric, tartaric, benzoic, arsenious, molyb- 
dic, lactic, citric, malic, oxalic, gallic, and 
other acids, and separated chlorine, baryta, 
oxygen, glycerine (1783). and sulphuretted hydrol 
gen. He first described the pigment called 
Scheeles green, or arsenite of copper, and 
scheelito or tungsten. He showed in 1777. in. 
dependents of Priestley, that the atmosphere 
consists chiefly of two gases, one supporting 
combustion, the other preventing it. In 1783 
he described prussic acid. His papers were 
Englished by Beddoes (1786), Dobbin (1931), and 
Nordenskiold published his unedited German 
letters and papers (Stock. 1893). [Shay-leh. ] 

Scheemakers, Pieter (1691-1770), sculptor 
Nollekens master, was born and died at Ant^ 
werp, lived in London 1735-69, and executed eleven 
monuments at Westminster. ISkay'mah-kers. ] 

Scheffel, Joseph Viktor von (1826-86), poet, 
born at Carlsruhe, was bred for the law at Heidel- 
berg, Munich, and Berlin, but in 1852 started for 
I taly and began to write. His first and best book 
was Der Trompeter von Stikkingen 0354), a verse 
tale of the Thirty Years’ War. Ekkihard (1857) 
is a prose story of the 10th century. Gaudeamus 
(1867) is a collection of songs and ballads ; and 
he wrote also two romances— Hugideo (1884) and 
Junipems (1868) — and poems. He settled at 
Carlsruhe in 1864. See Lives by Ruhemann (1886) 
Prolss (1902), Sallwtirk (1920). [Shtf-fel. J ' '* 

Scheffer, Ary (1795-1858), the son of a German 
painter settled at Dordrecht, studied in Paris, 
and painted genre pictures; then became a 
Romantic, taking subjects from Goethe, Byron, 
and Dante ; and after 1835 turned to religious 
subjects. See Memoir by Grote (I860). [Shef-fer.] 
Scheffler, Johann. See Angelos. 

Scheidemann, Philipp (1805-1939), German 
Majority Socialist, was minister of finance and 
colonies in the provisional government of 1918, 
and first chancellor of the republic (1919). 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von, 
born at Leonberg in Wiirttemberg, 27th Jan. 1775, 
studied at Tiibingen and Leipzig, and from 1798 
lectured on philosophy at Jena as successor to 
Fichte. In 1803-8 he was professor at Wttrzburg ; 
then until 1820 secretary of the Royal Academy 
of Arts at Munich ; again professor at Erlangen 
until 1827, when he returned to Munich ; and 
finally from 1841 at Berlin. He died 20th 
August 1854. His works may be grouped into 
three periods, in the first of which (1797-1800), 
embracing the ‘Philosophy of Nature* and 
4 Transcendental Philosophy,* he was under 
the influence of Fichte; the second (1801-3) 
culminates in the ‘Philosophy of Identity, 
Sclielling’s lights being Spinoza and Boehme; 
the third and least valuable represents the 
growth of his Positive (in opposition to the 
previous Critical or Negative) Philosophy. He 
began as an adherent of Fichte’s principle of 
the Ego as the supreme principle of philosophy, 
and developed the pantheism characteristic of 
the idealism of Fichte and Hegel. In the Phil* 
osophy of Nature writings and in The JPorZd-Soitl 
(1797-99) he supplements the Fichtian Ego or 
Absolute Eeo by showing that the whole of 
Nature may be regarded as an embodiment of a 
process by which Spirit tends to rise to a con- 
sciousness of itself. The Transcendental Idealism 
(1800) speaks of the two fundamental and com- 
plementary sciences, Transcendental Philosophy 
and Speculative Physics. The promised PoslfSi 
Philosophy which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or optical philosophy oarae to be simply 
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the philosophy of Mythology and Revelation 
His son edited Ins works (1856-61 ; new ed 1997 
J928 . See books by Noack (1859), Plitt (Ufe 

18 / 0 ), Becker (1875), Watson (1883), Groos( 18 S 9 )’ 

Schenk, August (1815 91), Leipzig botanist 

. Schenkel, Daniel (1813-85), born at Diigerien 
in Zurich, was professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg from 1851, and became a champion of ecclesi- 
astical liberalism. Among liis works were Das 
Wesen aes Protestantismus (1846-51), Der Unions - 
beruf 0855), Ckristliche Dogmatik (1S5S-59), and 
Charakterbild Jesu (1S64), an attempt to con- 
struct the human character of Jesus and entirely 
eliminate the supernatural. [Shen-kel.] 

EDMO f?. ( \ 815 " 89 ), critic, born ™ 
Pans of Swiss and English parentage, spent two 

years in England after schooling at Paris and 
btrasburg, and became professor of Exegesis at 
Geneva (1845). But he drifted away from his early 
faith, and in 1850 was expelled from the church In 
1S60 he went to Paris. In 1871 he was elected 
deputy for Oise-et-Marne. See book by GrAard 
(1890), and Saintsbury’s Introduction to Scherer’s 
Essays on English Literature (1S91). [ Shay-rer .] 

Scherer Wilhelm (1841-86), an Austrian 
student of German, from 1877 a Berlin professor 

Scherr, Johannes (1817-S6), historian, novelist, 
and humorous writer, was bom at Hohenrech- 
oerg m Swabia. A strong democrat, in 1848 he 

^ S oOT b . er °; tl i e Wurttemberg diet, and in 
1849 fled to Switzerland, where (I860) he became 
lecturer in the Zurich Polytechnic. [.S7ierr.J 

Sohetky, John Christian (1778-1874) marine 

P a ' 1 ? t ! r ’ t ', e s ? n , °, f a Transylvanian violon 
cellist who had settled in Edinburgh, and was 
trained there, at Rome, and Paris. 

Schiaparelli, Giovanni Virginio (1835-1910) 
born at Savighano, Piedmont, was head of Brera 
observatory, studied meteors and double stars, 
and discovered the canals of Mars. 

c? I? ^*18 83^wro^ S poems'J n ovels° i m 
and plfys.' 6 Erhe am Rhein ( 192 ^1), 

Schiefner, Franz Anton von (1817-79) Rnq«ian 

student of Ostiak and other Siberian tongues. 

®*0 8 64-1937), educated at 
Kugbyand Balliol, became tutor atCorpus Cliristi 
then (1929) professor of Philosophy at Los Angeles’ 
and v. V A?^ e °? humanistic philosophy and logic. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von 
was born, son of an army surgeon, at Marbach on 
Neckar, 10th Nov 1759, and was trained in a 
Stuttgart ducal school for youths intended for 
the public service. He dropped law for medicine 
and about 1776 became conscious of his own 
poetic powers. In 1781 he was appointed surgeon 
5° » Wurtemberg regiment, and in January 
1782 his play Die Dauber was put on the stage 
at Mannheim ; as being full of revolutionary 
feeling it made a tremendous sensation. For 
quitting Stuttgart without leave the Duke had 
him arrested, and forbade him to write plays 
or leave Wurtemberg ; so he fled from the 
capital and lay concealed in various places of 
retreat. At Bauerbach he finished two more 
plays, Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe (1783). jbr a 
few months he was dramatist to the Mannheim 

™, eat £e. • He nexfc issued a theatrical journal, 
Die Dheinische Thalia , begun in 1784, in which 
were first printed most of his Don Carlos , many 
of his best poems, and the stories Verbrecher 
aus Verlorener Ehre and Der Geisterseher. In 
1785 he went by invitation to Leipzig* and at 
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res? S from •». round 

hfefi S maUire play,’ ’uio ul! lu t ' s u 

ally from excessive*' iengt^ and lack'o 

Amongst the Imest fruits of his discussions tl, 

vTni? £r US ,; CirCle A re the Poems An™*" 
and Die Kunstler. Alter two years in Dresden 

ami an unhappy love affair (not the first) he went 

zeal Ko r ',' Vliere , he stluliea Ka “t with greal 
z ( al. Now he met his future wife, Charlotte von 

the NeH,p , ri an<l i , be8 ? n histor y of the revolt of 
f e thei lands. In 1,88 he was appointed to a 

l^f ess< ? rsbl P at Je, ja. a >iJ married ; but soon 
broke down his health by overwork lecturing 
and writing the history of the Thirty Years’ War’ 

art hr2ic \ un 9 des Meuschen deals with 

art as the supreme educative agent. In 1794 ho 

became intimate with Fichte and Wilhelm von 

Goetli p 0 dt in a r l 7 beS \"- his g, '° at frie,ldsl,i P with 
. In . Sentimentale Dich - 

tung ancient (classic) and modern poetry were 

distinguished and defined ; and he started the 
short-lived magazine Die Horen (1795-97), which 
gave birth to the celebrated Xenien (1797), acollec- 
tion of satirical epigrams, written by Schiller and 
Goethe conjointly. Schiller again began to write 
poems, principally for his annual Die Musen- 
almanack, such as Die Maclit des Gcsanges, Die 
Ideate, 11 urde der Frauen, and Der Spaziergang , 
and later, during 1797-98, his matchless ballads 
( es Jbykus, Der Handschuh, Der Tauchcr , 
n- Z. ^Senburg &c.). The trilogy Wallenstein 
(1/98-99), embracing Wallenstein's Lager, Die 
Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's Tod, is in every 
way a remarkable advance on Don Carlos; it 
ranks as the greatest of German plays. In 1799 
Schiller settled in Weimar and helped Goethe to 

lS 02 at Sn t ie e n er i nia r 1 IIe was ennobled in 

l V Speedily be finished Maria Stuart (1800) Die 

UU Om- The first-named 
■ b f < 1 i a,na ; D ‘ e Jungfrau is one ol 
, H e 9 f ort3 ; and Tell, the last drama 

? o° fin,sll > ,s a noble piece of work, 

some technical flaws notwithstanding. Hishealth 

9 ?h g MqvTRn- ed, « il » a )i ly . bl ’,° ke down *» a,, d he died 
9th May ISOo. Schiller s life was one long struggle 

against pecuniary difficulties, yet through all he 

remained true to himself and his high calling. 

As a lyric poet he can hardly be reckoned of 

: bllfc as a dran, atist he stands fore- 
most of the Germans, and holds higli rank amongst 
the dramatic writers of the world. His works 
were edited by Godeke (1808-76), Kurz (1868-69), 

(*th ed - 1894 )> and Bellermann (1896 ; 

See Llves by Minor (1890 et sea.), Palleske 
( 18 58 ; i^ 13 ) Diintzer (1881), Weltrich (1885 et 

inn’-h ( 1888 et seq.), O. Harnack (3d ed. 

1905), C. Berger (1905), Strich (1913; 1928); 

Schiller s Correspondence with Goethe, Korner 
Humboldt, his wife, &c.— ed. by Jonas (7 vols’ 
1892-96) ; Walter von Molo’s Schiller Roman (1913- 
15) There are studies by Carlyle (1825), Bulwer- 
Lytton (1844), Sime (1882), Nevinson (1889), Miss 
E. Lee (1905), J. G. Robertson (1905), and trails- 
lations of Palleske, Diintzer, Kuhnemann (1912). 
The English versions of poems by Bulwer-Lytton 
(1844), Merivale (1844), Bowring (1851), and Lord 
Lytton (1887), and Coleridge’s Piccolomini and 
Wallenstein' s Death, deserve special mention. 

Schilling, Johannes (1828-1910), sculptor, 
born at Mittweida in Saxony, studied in Italy, 
and settled in Dresden, where in 1868-1906 he 
was Art professor. His first great work was 
the four groups of the Seasons for Dresden; 
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his masterpiece is the Niederwald mouuuieut of 
Germania (1883) opposite Bingen : and he also 
executed monuments of Schiller for Vienna, the 
Emperor Maximilian for Trieste, King John for 
Dresden, and the Emperor William for Wiesbaden. 

Schimmelpenninck, Mary Anne (1778-1856), 
born at Birmingham, the daughter of a Quaker 
manufacturer named Gal ton, m 1806 married a 
Dutch Bristol merchant, and in 1818 joined the 
Moravian communion. Her nine works (1813-60) 
include two on Port Royal, a Theory of Beauty , 
Sacred Musings , and an Autobiography. 

Sohinkel, Karl Friedrich (1781-1841), archi- 
tect. born at Neuruppin in Brandenburg, in 1820 
became professor at the Berlin Royal Academy. 

Sohlaf, J OHANNES (1862-1941), German novelist 
and dramatist, born at Querfurt, lived In Weimar. 

Schlagintweit, the name of five Munich 
brothers, all travellers or writers on sciences 
allied to geography. Three of them— Hermann 
von Schlaointweit (1826-82), Adolf (1829-57), 
and Robert (1833-85) — worked mostly in com- 
pany. Hermann and Adolf published two books 
(1850-54) on the physical geography of the Alps. 
Next the three brothers were employed for nearly 
three years by the East India Company in scien- 
tific investigations in the Dekkan, the Himalayas, 
Tibet, Sikkim, Assam, &c. See their Results of a 
Scientific Mission to India and High Asia (A vols. 
1860-66). Adolf was put to death by the Emir of 
East Turkestan. Robert, who became professor 
of Geography at Giessen in 1863, travelled in the 
United States, and wrote on the Pacific Railway 
(1870), California (1871), the Mormons (1874), &c. 
—A fourth brother, Eduard (1831-66), who took 
part in the Spanish invasion of Morocco of 1859- 
60 and wrote an account of it, fell at Kissingen, 
fighting on the Bavarian side against the Prus- 
sians.— Emil (1835-1904), the fifth brother, became 
a lawyer, but wrote Buddhism in Tibet (Loud. 
1860), Die Konige von Tibet (1865), Indien in Wort 
und Bild (1880-81), &c. [Shlah-gint-vite ; <7 hard.] 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, born at 
Hanover, 8th September 1767, studied theology 
at Gottingen, but soon turned to literature. In 
1795 he settled in Jena, aud in 1796 married a 
widow lady, Caroline Bbhmer (1763-1809), who 
separated from him in 1803, and at once married 
Schelling. In 1798 he became professor of Litera- 
ture and Fine Art at Jena, and in 1801-4 he 
lectured at Berlin. Most of the next fourteen 
years he spent in the house of Madame de Stael 
at Coppet, though he lectured on Dramatic 
Art and Literature (Eng. trans. 1815) at Vienna 
in 1808, and was secretary to the Crown-prince 
of Sweden 1813-14. From 1818 till his death (12tli 
May 1845) he was professor of Literature at Bonn. 
He, years before going to Bonn, translated most of 
Shakespeare into German verse (as revised and 
completed by Tieck still the standard German 
version); translating next Dante, Calderon, Cer- 
vantes, and Caraoens. He issued editions of the 
Bhaqavad- Gita and the Ramayana. Like his 
brother Friedrich he was one of the leaders of 
the Romantic movement, though his own poems 
are rather lifeless. Inorainate self-esteem moved 
him to severe criticism of Schiller, Wieland, and 
Kotzebue, and involved him in unseemly polemics. 
Yet his leotures and criticisms (1801, &c.) and his 
history of the fine arte (1827) are still valuable. 
His writings were published in three separate col- 
lections— German, French, and Latin. See Mrs 
Alfred Sidgwick’s Caroline Schlegel and her Friends 
(1889).— His brother, Friedrich von Sohlkoel, 
born at Hanover, 10th March 1772, was educated 


at Gottingen aud Leipzig. He abducted in 1798 
Dorothea (1763-1839), daughter of Moses Men- 
delssohn, wife of the Jewish merchant Veit, and 
mother of Veit the religious painter, and next 
year utilised his experiences in a notorious 
romance, Lucinde. He then joined his brother 
at Jena, and with him wrote and edited the 
journal Das Athenaeum, in the interests of Roman- 
ticism. The Charakteri8tiken und Kritiken (1801) 
contain some of both brothers' best writing. From 
1808 down to his death at Dresden, 11th Jan. 
1829, Friedrich, who had become a devout Roman 
Catholic, was employed in the public service of 
Austria; it was he who penned the Austrian 
proclamations against Napoleon in 1809. His 
best-known books are lectures on the Philosophy 
of History (Eng. trans. 1836) and History of Litem* 
ture (trans. 1859). There are also English versions 
of his Philosophy of Life (1847) and Lectures on 
M odem History (1849). Ueber Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier (1808) was a pioneer for the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. See his Letters to his brother 
(1890) and Haym's Die Romantische Schvle (1869). 
[Shlay-gel; g hard.] 

Schleicher, August (1821-68), philologist, born 
atMeimngen, in 1850 became professor of Slavonic 
Languages at Prague, and in 1857 honorary pro- 
fessor at Jena. His Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages (4th ed. 1876; Eng. 
trans. 1874-77) is admittedly a great work. See 
Memoir by Lefmann (1870). [SWt-Ttrr.] 

Schleiden, Matthias Jakob (1804-81), botanist 
born at Hamburg, practised there as advocate 
but in 1833 went to Gottingen and devoted him- 
self to physiology and botany. In 1839 he be- 
came professor of Botany at Jena, and in 186S 
at Dorpat. In 1866 he retired. He did much 
to establish the cell-theory. [ShlVden.] 

Sohleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel. 
born at Breslau, 21st November 1768, was edu- 
cated at the Moravian schools of Niesky and 
Barby 1783-87 ; next, having broken from the 
dogmatic narrowness of the brethren, he studied 
philosophy and theology at Halle. From 1797, 
now a preacher in Berlin, he was closely allied 
with the devotees of Romanticism. In his Reden 
iiber Religion (1799), Monologen (1800), and Grand- 
linien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre (1808) 
he expounded that hostility to the traditional 
moral philosophy and the Kantian ethic to which 
lie had already (1801) given expression in the 
4 Confidential Letters on Schlegel’s Lucinde The 
translation of Plato, begun by him and Schlegel, 
was carried through in 1804-10 by Sclileierraacher 
alone. He was professor at Halle 1804-6, and in 
1810 was called to a theological chair in the new 
university of Berlin. He was equally eminent 
as a preacher, and was the soul of the movement 
which led to the union in 1817 of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Prussia. He pro- 
duced Die Weihnachtsfeier (1806; Eng. .trans. 
Christmas Eve, 1889); a critical treatise on the 
first epistle to Timothy (1807); and his moat 
important work, Der Christliche Glaube (1821-22 ; 
6th ed. 1884> He died 12th February 1884. 
Afterward appeared a work on Christian ethics, 
a Life of Jesus, Sermons, and letters (partly 
trans. by Frederica Rowan, I860). In 1826Thirl- 
wall translated his Essay on Si Luke, and Dobson 
his Introduction to Plato's Dialogues In 1886: 
aud a volume of Selected Sermons was issued 
in 189a Dogma, he taught, is not rellgioiv 
but a statement about religion which is the 
product of reflection ; religion itself is feeling, 
the immediate sense of our dependence on the 
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divine source of all things, on God. Christianity 
is only to be realised through experience of 
our relation to the historical Jesus Christ as the 
redeemer. He did not expressly deny all miracle, 
but his view of God excluded miracles in the 
fully aupernaturalistic sense. See his Corre- 
spondence (1852-S7) ; Lives by Schenkel (1868), 
Dilthey (1870 ; new ed. 1922) ; studies by Bender 
(1876-78), Diebow (1894), Fischer (1899), Wehrun^ 
(1927), R. Munro (1903), W. B. Selbie (1913V 
J. A. Chapman (1932). [Shli'cr-mah-her.] 

Sohliemann, Heinrich (1822-90), born at 
Neubuckow in Mecklenburg-Sclnverin, made a 
fortune at home and in 8t Petersburg, became 
an accomplished linguist, first visited Greece in 
1859, from 1866 studied archaology in Paris, and 
in 1870-90 excavated and explored the ruin-heaps 
of Hissarlik, the site of ancient Troy. He also 
excavated the site of Mycenaj (1876), in Ithaca 
(1869 and 1878), at Orchomenos (1881-82), and at 
Tiryns (1884-85). The results are described in 
Mykence (1877 ; Eng. trans. 1877), Ilios (1880 ; 
trans. 18S0), Orchomenos (1S81), Troja (1883 ; trans. 
1883), Tiryns (1S86 ; trans. 1886), &c. See Life 

by Emil Lud wig(1931), Schuchliardt’s ScfcZwmanns 

Ausgrabungen (1890; trans. 1891), and Sclilie- 
mann’s Selbstbiographie (1891). [ Shlee-mann .] 
Schlosser, Friedrich Christoph (1776-1861), 
born at Jever in Oldenburg, from 1819 professor 
of History at Heidelberg, wrote a Universal His - 
tory (1815— 24), a history of the eighteenth century, 
and a study of Dante (1855). 

Schmidt, Johannes (1877-1933), Danish biolo- 
gist, born at Jiigerspris, Sjadlund, solved the 
problem of the eel's life-history. 

Schmitz, Leonhard, LL.D., born at Enpen, 6th 
March 1807, was educated at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His marriage to an English lady in 1836 drew 
him to England, where he helped (1842) to trans- 
late Niebuhr’s history. Other translations from 
Niebuhr followed (1849-53); and later, from his 
own pen, excellent manuals of the History of 
Greece , and of Rome, Ancient History, Ancient 
Geography, and Mediaeval History. He edited the 
Classical Museum 1843-49 and numerous Latin 
text-books, and was a large contributor to the 
Penny Cyclopaedia and Smith’s Dictionaries. In 
1845-66 he was rector of Edinburgh High School, 
and in 1866-74 head of the International College 
at Isleworth. He died 28th May 1890. 

Sohnadhorst, Francis (1840-1900), a great or- 
ganiser of the Liberal party (1873-93), born at 
Birmingham, in 1887 was presented with 10,000 gs. 

Sohneider, Friedrich (1786-1853), composer, 
was born near Zittau, and died at Dessau. 

Schneidewtn, Friedrich Wilhelm (1810-56), 
classical scholar, died a professor at Gottingen. 

Schnitzer. Eduard. See Emin Pasha. 

Schnitzler, Arthur (1862-1931), a Viennese 
physician’s son, graduated in medicine 1885, and 
won fame by his clever comedies— Anatol (1893), 
Prof. Bernhardi (1912), &c. — and psychological 
stories— e.g. The Road to the Open (trans. 1913). 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Baron Julius, 
painter, born at Leipzig, 26th March 1794, studied 
at Vienna, and there became associated with the 
school of Cornelius and Overbeck, who went back 
for their inspiration to Raphael’s predecessors ; 
in 1817 he followed them to Rome. But though 
he agreed with them in principle, he avoided 
their extremes, and was the only one of them 
who remained a Protestant. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Historical Painting atMnnicn, 
and was commissioned to paint for the palace 


uie iMoeiungenlied, Charlemagne, Bar- 
barossa, Ac. In 1846 he became professor at 
Dresden and director of the gallery. Sclmorr’s 
Bible pictures (1860) are accounted by many 
authorities Ins best things. He illustrated the 
A ibelungcn, designed stained-glass windows and 
produced not a few admirable easel pictures.’ He 
died 24tli May 1872. See Art Journal (1865). 

Schoen, or Schoncaukr, Martin (1450-88) re- 
ligious painter and engraver of Colmar. 


Schdffer, Peter (c. 1425-1502), the partner in 
printing of Fust. See work by Roth (1892). 

Schofield, John McAllister (1831-1906), born 
ill Chautauqua county, New York, in the Civil 
» "»?tniguished himself at Franklin (1864) 
and Wilmington (1865), was Secretary of W’ar 
1S68-69, and was commander-in-chief 1888-95. 

Scholten Jan Hendrik (1811-85), critical 
theologian, born at Yleuter near Utrecht was 
professor of Theology at Franeker from 1840 
and in 1843-81 at Leyden. French and German 
translations carried his writings far beyond 
their country. The chief were on the Reformed 
theology, an introduction to the New Testament, 
on John’s gospel, on the New Testament Canon, 
on the oldest gospel, and the Pauline gospel. See 
kuenen’s sketch of his life (1885). [Sfcoton.] 

Schomberg, Frederick Hermann, Duke of 
(1615-90), born at Heidelberg of an ancient house 
taking its name from its castle of Schonberg on 
the Rhine, fought against the Imperialists in the 
Iliirty dears’ War. For the French he conducted 
a successful campaign in Spain (1650), and, though 
a Protestant, obtained a marshal’s baton in 1675. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685 
he commanded under the Pr ince of Orange in the 
English expedition. W T illiam III. made him K.G., 
duke, and commander in Ireland in 1689. He fell 
at the Boyne, 1st July 1690.— His third son, 
Meinhart (1641-1719), commanded the right 
wing, and was made Duke of Leinster. 


Schomburgk, Sir Robert Hermann, born at 
Freiburg near Rossbach, June 5, 1804, surveyed 
(1S31) in the Virgin Islands, where he was a mer- 
chant, and was sent by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore British Guiana (1831-35). In 
ascending the Berbice River he discovered the 
magnificent Victoria Regia lily, described in his 
British Guiana (Loud. 1840) and magnificent Views 
in the Interior of Guiana (folio, 1841). In 1841-43 
he was employed by government in Guiana to 
draw the long-controverted ‘ Schomburgk-line’ as 
a provisional boundary with Venezuela and Brazil, 
and in 1844 was knighted. He was accompanied 
by his brother Richard (1811-90), who wrote Reisen 
in Brit i sch-Gu iana , 1540-44 (Leip. 1847-48). In 
1848 Sir Robert published a History of Barbadoes. 
In 1848-57 he was British consul in San Domingo, 
in 1857-64 in Siam. He died 11th March 1865 at 
Schoneberg near Berlin. [S 7i om 'boor Ar.] 

Sohonbein, Christian Friedrich (1799-186S), 
chemist, born at Metzingen, Wiirttemberg, from 
1828 professor at Basel, discovered ozone, gun-cot- 
ton, and collodion, and experimented on oxygen. 
See Life by Hagenbach (1869). [Shun-bxne.] 

Schonberg, Arnold, musical composer and 
pioneer, born in Vienna in 1874, professor at Los 
Angeles 1836-44, developed principles of aton- 
ality. See Study by Wellesz (trans. 1924). 


Schongauer. See Schoen. 


Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe (1793-1864), Ameri- 
can ethnologist, born in Albany county, N.Y., in 
1817-18 visited the mining region west of the Mis- 
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sissippi (described in his Journal), and in 1820 went 
with General Cass to Lake Superior as geologist. In 
1822 he became Indian agent for the tribes about 
the lakes, and in 1823 married a wife of Indian 
blood. In 1832 he commanded an expedition 
which discovered the sources of the Mississippi 
( Narrative , 1834). While superintendent for the 
Indians, he negotiated treaties by which the 
government acquired 16,000,000 acres. In 1846 he 
collected the statistics of the Six Nations ( Notes 
on the Iroquois , 1848). For government he pre- 
pared his Information respecting the Indian Tribes 
of the U.S. (6 vols. 1851-57). His other works 
include poems, a Life of Cass, Algic Researches 
(1839), The Red Race of America (1847), Thirty 
Years with the Indian Tribes (1851), &c. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, pessimist philosopher, 
was born at Danzig, 22d February 1788. His 
father was a banker ; his mother, Johanna Tro- 
sina (1766-1838), wrote twenty-four volumes of 
novels and novelettes, and on her husband’s 
death settled in 1806 at Weimar. The boy was 
educated at Gotha, Weimar, Gottingen, and Ber- 
lin. He graduated at Jena with a treatise On the 
Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason , 
in which he seeks to classify the principles of 
physics, logic, mathematics, and ethics. He 
inherited from his father irrepressible energy 
and cosmopolitan, freethinking sympathies, and 
from his mother facility of literary expression. 
In him feeling and reason were in perpetual con- 
flict; his disposition was severe, mistrustful, 
and suspicious. Lastly, he believed that he 
had founded a philosophy which made him the 
successor of Socrates, yet saw himself and his 
thinking passed over, and what he regarded as 
the fatuous ravings of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel praised as the highest wisdom. The car- 
dinal articles of his philosophical creed were ; 
first, Subjective Idealism— i.e. that the world is 
my idea, a mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and 
therefore in itself nothing; secondly, that the 
possibility of knowledge of the ‘thing-in-itself’ 
was demolished for ever by Kant; and thirdly, 
that to the intuition of genius the ideas of Art 
are accessible — the only knowledge not subser- 
vient to the Will and to the needs of practical 
life. Finally, Will, the active side of our nature, 
or Impulse, is the key to the one thing we know 
directly from the inside— i.e. the self, and there- 
fore the key to the understanding of all things 
from the atom up through plants and animals 
to the starry systems. Will is the creative, the 
primary, while Idea is the secondary, the recep- 
tive factor in things. His chief book, The World 
as Will and Idea (1819), expounds the Logic, the 
Metapliysic, the ^Esthetic, and the Ethic of his 
view. He gave out his occasional papers in the 
Parerga and Paralivomena (1851), which illustrate 
the eloquence of his pen. Seeing and Colours 
(1816) contains practically Goethe’s theory of 
colours. From Weimar and university circles 
Schopenhauer had gone to Dresden (1814-18), and 
thence to Italy ; his unsuccessful attempt as lec- 
turer in Berlin University was made in 1820. He 
finally in 1881 left Berlin for Frankfort-on-Main, 
where he died, 21st Sept. 1860. Frauenstadt 
edited his complete works (6 vols. 1876). There 
are translations of The World as Will and Idea , 
by Haldane and Kemp (1888-86), Fotirfold Root 
and Will in Nature (1888), Basis of Morality (2d 
ed. 1915), &c ; Selected Essays, by E. B. Bax (1891); 
and a Schopenhauer Series by T. Bailey Saunders 
(5 vols. 1890-98). The standard Life is oy G winner 
(1878; 1922). Miss Zimmem r s Life (1876 ; 1932) and 
that by Prof. Wallace (1890) are both very good! 


Schorlemmer, Carl (1834-92), chemist, bom at 
Darmstadt, studied under Buuseu, and became 
in 1859 private assistant to Sir Henry Enfield 
Roscoe (q.v.) at Owens College, Manchester, and 
in 1874 professor there of Organic Chemistry. 

Schouvaloff, Count Peter Andreievitch 
(1827-89), Russian ambassador, became head of 
the secret police in 1806 ; in 1873, sent on a secret 
mission to London, he arranged the marriage 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the only 
daughter of Alexander II. In 1878 he was one 
of the Russian representatives at the Congress of 
Berlin.— His brother, Count Paul (1830-1908) 
fought at Sebastopol and' Inkermann, helped 
to organise the liberation of the Russian serft 
(1861), fought in Turkey in 1878, and in 1885 was 
appointed ambassador to Germany, in 1895 gover- 
nor of Warsaw. In 1897 he retired. [Shoo-va-lof .] 

Schrader, Eberhard (1836-1908), born at 
Brunswick, was professor of Theology at Zurich 
Giessen and Jena, and of Oriental Languages a{ 
Berlin (1876), with a seat in the Academy. He 
wrote on Biblical, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 

1 s * n s » an( l on the cuneiform inscriptions. 
lb nr a ft aer. ] 

Schreiber, Lady Charlotte Elizabeth (1812- 
95), translator in 1838-49 of the Welsh Mabinoglon. 
was born at Uffington House, Stamford, a daughter 
of the Earl of Lindsey, and married in 1838 Sir 
Josiah John Guest, and in 1855 Charles Schreiber. 
M.P. She wrote on fans and playing-cards. 

Schreiner, Olive (1859-1922), born in Basuto- 
land, daughter of a missionary, startled the con- 
ventional English world of letters in 1883 by 
‘ The Story of an African Farm : a Novel, by Ralph 
Iron,’ a powerful series of half-finished pictures of 
rough life on a Boer farm, and of the spiritual 
problems that rend an inquiring soul. Later she 
wrote on politics and woman's work. In 1894 she 
married S. C. Cronwright, who took her name and 
wrote her Life (1924). [SAri'ner.] 

Schrevelius, Cornelius (1615-64), Dutch 
scholar, in 1642 became rector of Leyden Uni- 
versity, published a Lexicon Graico-Latinum et 
Latino -Gr cecum (1654), and produced (uncritical) 
editions of the classics. 


Schubart, Christian Daniel (1789-91), poet, 
born at Obersontheim in Swabia, became school- 
master and organist, but wrote satirical poems 
and spoke unadvisedly, lost his post, ana then 
li ved as a public reader and pianist. He got into 
difficulty in Austria, was enticed back to Wiirttem- 
berg by the duke, whom he had irritated by an 
epigram, and was imprisoned 1777-87 at Hohen- 
asperg. He is chiefly remembered for his tragic 
fate and for his influence on Schiller. • See his 
Autobiography (1791-93), and monographs by D. 
F. Strauss (1849), Hauff (1885), and Nagele (1888). 

Schubert, Franz Peter, composer, born in 
Vienna, January 81, 1797, a schoolmaster's son, 
at eleven entered the choristers’ school of the 
court-chapel. During the five years spent here 
he tried almost every kind of composition, in- 
cluding a symphony in D (1818). He now be- 
came under-master in his father's school, 'and 
wrote his immortal song, the Erl King, ana the 
Mass in F. He escaped from school drudgery 
by sharing the lodgings and meals of one er two 
young Wends, and thn 


songs became known 
his Schafers 


trough the singer Vogl his 
to the Viennese. In 1819 
Klagelied was performed at a concert 
in Vienna. In the summer he made an extended 
tour with Vogl, but found time to oompose Ms 
well-known pianoforte quintet (op. 
comio operetta, the ZwUlingswUder, andthe 
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Zauherharfe were both produced in 18^0 Ha 
got almost no money for his many songs and 
was usually in great straits. In 1822 he ’com- 
pleted Ins opera Alfonso and Estrella To ism 
belongs the three-act opera of Ficmbms the 
beautiful Rosamunde music, and the Divekisse 
merit a la Hongroise. The compositions of I 82 r, 
included a quartet in D minor and the piano 
forte sonata (fantasia) in G, the songs JIari- / 
Hark! the Lark, Who is Sylvia? and the ‘drink 
ing song ’ in Antony and Cleopatra. Hi s last year 
(1828) produced his noblest symphony (No o 
in C), his Mass in E flat, the oratorio Miriam's 
War-song , the string quintet in C, three piano- 
forte sonatas, and several songs. He gave Ids 
first and only concert on March 26, and he died 
November 19, 1828. Schubert is remarkable for 
his ceaseless impulse to compose, the absolute 
spontaneity of his writings, and the poetic spirit 
with which he has imbued them. But his special 
and peculiar eminence lies in song- writing in 
which he reached the highest limit of excellence 
His orchestral writings show extraordinary deli- 
cacy of instrumentation ; he composed more than 
500 songs, ten symphonies, six masses, a host of 
sonatas and other works for the pianoforte a 
number of string quartets, as well as several 
operas, cantatas, and overtures. See Franz Schu. 
bert by N Flower (1928) ; Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music ; and German Lives by Kreissle von Hell, 
born (1866), Reissmann, Niggli, Dahms (1918). 

Schulenburg, Countess Ehreng a rd Melusina 
von der (1667-1743), the ‘Maypole’ mistress of 
George I., in 1719 created Duchess of Kendal. 

Schultz, Hermann (1836-1903), theologian, 
born at Lucliow in Hanover, became professor 
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&C.), i 1 1 Vs34 * li e°s tart ted ' t ho* ]£ ,bli v 18d (Toccata, 
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incidental music to Byron’s* Men rl 7 ° y opera) ’ 

Nissan" 
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iinself largely to Uble-tur, h,g a s iS 
ls Ia n st two years were spent in a private asvlm 

tei istfcs'ofScln 10 hB • Ued ' '{ llly 29 ’ 1S5C - Chirac. 
an< fertnifJ ‘ r » T“ s wo , rks Bre K rcat originality 
rlivU 1 1 i fiesh ness, force, and piquanev in 

his sonatas * Weal , th a,ul resource in harmony; 
#vI?i« 80 Ui atas » symphonies, &c. do not alwavs 
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„s and ballads he is second to none, II j> 
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72 ; trans. 1892), the Deity of Christ (on Ritschl’s 
lines, 1881), Protestant dogmatic theology (1890) 
and Christian apologetics (1894> [S/ioofts.J 

Schulze -Delitzsch, Hermann, born 29th August 
1808 at Delitzsch in Prussian Saxony, in 1841 
settled down there as judge. In the National 
Assembly at Berlin (184S) he represented liis 
native town, and was chairman of a commission 
on the distress amongst the labouring classes ; 
in 1849, for protesting that it was unjust to tax 
the people when their representatives were not 
allowed to deliberate together, he was tried on a 
charge of treason, but acquitted. On his return to 
Delitzsch he started the first people’s bank, in 
which the subscribers received credit and divi- 
dends in proportion to their savings. By 1859 
there were two hundred such banks in central 
Germany, in 18G4 united under one organ isa- 
tiou, with Schulze -Delitzsch as manager. The 
system spread into Austria, Italy, Belgium, and 
Russia ; and when its founder died at Potsdam, 
29th April 1SS3, there were in Germany 3500 
branches, having twelve million members, with 
a share capital of £10,000,000 and deposits to 
more than twice that sum. In 1861, again in 
parliament, he laboured for constitutional reform ; 
whilst, as a firm believer in self-help, he strongly 
opposed Lassalle’s socialism. He wrote on his 
banks and on co-operation. See Life by Bern- 
stein (1879) and a paper by John Rae in Good 
Words (1885). [Shoolt'-seh Day'-leetch .) 

Schumann, Robert, composer, was bem at 
Zwickau, 8tli June 1810. At twenty-one, after a 
desultory course of law and philosophy and a good 
deal of travel, lie settled down in Leipzig as a 
student of music. In 1888 his first important 

27 


ried in 1X41 loV , ■ lnus,c ’ w,l0m ,ie had mar. 

ned m 1841, laboured incessantly and successfully 
to obtain a hearing for his pianoforte composi- 
tions, taught at the Frankfort Conservatoire and 

IvasiplAw W ef Clt,es of Europe. See Lives by 
Wasielewski (trans. 1878), and by Niecks (1925V 

ford * n wr\ Fu ! 1 - er J faitland ( ne w ed. 1913), Bed’ 
19 - J) /’7J U . S betters (trans. 1907); Life of 

man* ,lS Letter * < 180 °); Ctora Schu- 

B. Litzmann (trans. 1913). 

Schurer, Emil (1844-1910), born at Au-sbure- 

edRed the Theologische Liter atur zeitung , anl wrote 

& History of the Jewish People in the Time of 

Christ (1886-90 ; trans. 1901-2). J 

Schurz, Carl (1829-1906), born near Cologne, 
joined the revolutionary movement of 1849 In 
America from 1852 he was politician, lecturer, 
lawyer, major-general in the Civil War, journalist, 
senator 1869-75, Secretary of the Interior 1877- 
1881. He wrote Lives of Henry Clay and Lincoln 
and Reminiscences (1909). ( Shoortz .] 

Schuschnigg, Kurt von, born 1897 at Riva, 
South Tirol, was Austrian anti-Socialist 
(‘ Patriotic Front ’) chancellor 1934-38, then 
prisoner in Nazi hands till 1945. 

Schuster, Sir Arthur (1851-1934 ; kt. 1920), 
physicist, bom of Jewish parents in Frankfort- 
on-Main, came to Manchester in 1870. He led 
the eclipse expedition to Siam In 1875, and was 
professor of Physics at Manchester in 1888-1907. 

Schuyler, Philip John (1733-1804), a leader of 
the American Revolution, born at Albany, raised 
a company and fought at Lake George in 1755. He 
was a member of the colonial assembly from 1768, 
and delegate to the Continental congress of 1776, 
which appointed him one of the first four major- 
generals. Washington gave him the northern 
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department of New York, and he was preparing 
to invade Canada when ill-health compelled him 
to tender his resignation. He still retained a 
general direction of affairs from Albany, but 
jealousies rendered his work both hard and dis- 
agreeable, and in 1779 lie finally resigned. Besides 
acting as commissioner for Indian affairs and 
making treaties with the Six Nations, he sat in 
congress 1777-81, and was state senator for thirteen 
years between 1780 and 1797, U.S. senator 1789-91 
and 1797-98, and surveyor-general of the state from 
1782. With Hamilton and John Jay he shared the 
leadership of the Federal party in New York ; and 
he aided in preparing the state’s code of laws. 
See Lives by Lossing (enlarged ed. 1872), G. W. 
Schuyler (1888), B. Tuckerman (1905). [Ski' Ur.] 

Schwann, Theodor (1810-82), naturalist, bom 
at Neuss, in 1838 became professor at Louvain, in 
1848 at Liege. He made many discoveries on the 
digestion, muscular structure, and nervous sys- 
tem ; and practically established the cell-theory 
by his Structure of Plants aiul Animals (Eng. trans. 
1847). See Life by Henle (1882). [5/ivan?i.] 

Schwanthaler, Ludwig von (1802-48), Munich 
sculptor, after a visit to Rome was charged by 
King Louis of Bavaria to execute bas-reliefs and 
figures for the public buildings, and in 1835 be- 
came professor at Munich Academy. Among his 
works are the colossal statue of Bavaria, statues 
of Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Mozart, &c. See 
Art Journal (1880). [Shvan’ tah-ler.) 

Schwarz, Berthold, a Franciscan monk of 
Freiburg (or Dortmund), whose real name was 
Konstantin Anklitzen, Schwarz (‘ black’) being a 
nickname due to his chemical experiments. He 
it was who about 1320 brought gunpowder (or 
guns) into practical use. See monograph by 
Hansjakob (1891). [5/irarfs,] 

Schwarz, Christian Friedrich (1726-98), 
Indian missionary, born at Sonnenburg in Bran- 
denburg, studied at Halle, and joined the Danish 
mission at Tranquebar in 1750. In 1766 he went 
to Trichinopoly, in 1769 gained the friendship of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and removed to his capital 
in 1778. See Life by H. N. Pearson (1834). 

Schwarzenberg, Adam, Count von (1584-1641), 
was (1619) prime-minister of George William, Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, and was all-powerful during 
the Thirty Years’ War. — Karl Philipp, Prince of 
Schwarzenberg (1771-1820), Austrian field-mar- 
shal, served against the Turks and the French 
republic. He was ambassador to Russia in 1808, 
fought at Wagram (1809), conducted the negotia- 
tions for the marriage between Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa, and as ambassador at Paris gained the 
esteem of Napoleon, who demanded him as general 
of the Austrian contingent in the invasion of 
Russia in 1812. In 1813 he was generalissimo of 
the united armies which won the battles of Dres- 
den and Leipzig. In 1814 he helped to occupy 
Paris. See Life by Prokescli-Osten (new ed. 1861). 
—His nephew, Felix Ludwig Johann Friedrich 
(1800-52), sent on a mission to London in 1826, 
became involved in the Ellenborough divorce 
suit, was Austrian ambassador at Naples 1846-48, 
then distinguished himself in the Italian cam- 

B , as prime-minister called in the aid of the 
ans against Hungary, and pursued a bold 
absolutist policy. See Life by Berger (1853), 

Sohwatka, Frederick (1849-92), Arctic ex- 
plorer, born at Galena, 111., was lieutenant of 
cavalry on the frontier till 1877, meanwhile being 
admitted to the Nebraska bar and taking a medi- 
cal degree in New York. In 1878-80 lie com- 
manded an expedition which discovered the. 


skeletons of several of Franklin’s party, and filled 
up all gaps in the narratives of Rae and M'Olin- 
tock, besides performing a sledge-journey of 8251 
miles. In 1883 he explored the course of the 
Yukon, in 1886 commanded the New York Times 
Alaskan expedition, and in Alaska in 1891 opened 
up 700 miles of new country. He published 
Along Alaska's Great River (1885), Nimrod in the 
North (1885), and Children of the Cold (1880). See 
also Schwatka’s Search , by W. H. Gilder (1881). 

Schwegler, Albert (1819-67), theologian and 
philosopher, born at Michelbach in Wiirttemberg. 
Conflict with the church authorities caused him 
to abandon the clerical calling, and in 1843 he 
became a lecturer at Tii bingen, in 18^8 professor of 
Classical Philology, Schwegler wrote Das Nach « 
apostolischeZeitalter (1846), representing Christian* 
ity as a mere outgrowth of Ebionitism ; a transla- 
tion with commentary of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(1847-48) ; Geschichte der Philosophic (1848 ; trans, 
1872); the posthumous Geschichte der Griech . 
Philosophie (1859); Romische Geschichte (1858-58 : 
continued by Clason, 1873-76). [Shvay'gler. ] 

Schweinfurth, Georo (1836-1925), bom at 
Riga, in 1864 made a journey up the Nile and 
along the Red Sea to Abyssinia. In 1869 from 
Khartum he passed through the country of 
the Dinka, Niam-Niam, and Monbuttu, and dis- 
covered the Welle (see his Heart of Africa. Eng 
trans. 1874). Between 1874 and 1883 he explored 
various districts of Egypt and Arabia, especially 
their botany. In 1880 he was appointed directbi 
of the museums, collections, &c. in Cairo. In 
1889 he settled in Berlin, but during 1891-94 made 
botanical expeditions in Erythrea. [Shinn’ foortA 

Schweitzer, Albert (b. 1875), theologian, phil- 
osopher, and organist, born in Alsace ; from 1913 
devoted himself to missionary work in Equatorial 
Africa. He wrote The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(trans. 1910), On the Edge of the Primeval Forest 
(1922), The Philosophy of Civilisation (1923), My 
Life and Thought (1931) ; besides a Life of J. 8. 
Bach (1908). [S/mte'er,] 

Schwenkfeld, Caspar von (c. 1490-1561), 
founder of a Protestant sect, born at Ossig near 
Liegnitz, served at various German courts, and 
about 1525 turned Protestant, though he differed 
widely from Luther. His doctrines resembled 
those of the Quakers, and brought him banish* 
ment and persecution ; but at Ulm, Augsburg. 
Nuremberg, and Strasburg he everywhere gained 
disciples. He died at Ulm. Most of his ninety 
works were burned by both Protestants and 
Catholics. Some of his persecuted followers 
(most numerous in Silesia and Swabia) emigrated 
to Holland. In 1734 forty families emigrated to 
England, and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as 
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a distinct 
existence, numbering some 800 members. See 
monograph byiKadelbach (1861) and R. Barclay's 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (1876). 

Soioppios, or Schoppe, Kaspar (1576-1649), 
controversialist, bom at Neumarkt, at Plague in 
1598 abjured Protestantism ; henceforth his career 
is a series of onslaughts on his former co-reli- 
gionists, as likewise on Scaliger and James I. of 
England. He devoted himself at Milan to philo- 
logical studies and theological warfare 1617-80, 
and died at Padua. He was really a great scholar, 
and rivalled Scaliger himself in learning. His 
chief work is Grammatica Philosophioa (1688); 
others are Verisimilium Libri Quatuor (1596k 
Suspectas Lectiones (1597), Ds Arte Critxca (1597# 
Observations Lingua Latina (1609k Paradox* 
LiUraria (1688), and Dt Schdtarum Ration* (1686). 
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Soipio, Publius Cornelius, Africanus Major 
(237-183 B.c. ), fought against the Carthaginians at 
the Trebia and at Cannae. In 210 he was sent as 
a general extraordinary to Spain. By a sudden 
march he captured (209) Nova Carthago strong 
hold of the Carthaginians, checked Hasd, ub u Tnd 
erelong held the whole of Spain. He was consuUn 
205, and in 204 sailed with 30,000 men to carry on 
the war in Africa. His successes compelled the 
Carthaginians to recall Hannibal from Italy and 
the great struggle between Rome and Carthage 
was terminated by the Roman victory at Zama 
in 202. Peace was concluded in 201. The sur 
name of Africanus was conferred on Scipio, and 
popular gratitude proposed to make him consul 

? nC \™ C i tor for , hfe— honours Scipio refused. 
In 190 ii8 served as legate under his brother 
Lucius in the war with Antioch us, and crushed 
his power in the victory of Magnesia. But on 
their return the brothel's were charged with 
having been bribed by Antiochus, the colour 
being the too lenient terms granted. Popular 
enthusiasm supported Scipio against the ill-will 
of the senatorial oligarchy ; but he soon retired 
to Ins country-seat at Liternum in Campania His 
daughter was Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. 
Scipio Africanus is commonly regarded as the 
greatest Roman general before Julius C;esar ; per- 
haps he owed as much to fortune as to genius. 

Scipio -ffimilianus, Publius Cornelius, Afri- 
canus Minor (185-129 b.c.), was a younger son 
of that Lucius iEmilius Paulus who conquered 
Macedon, but was adopted by his kinsman Pub- 
lius Scipio, son of the great Scipio Africanus. 
He accompanied his father against Macedon, 
and fought at Pydna (168). In 151 he went to 
Spain under Lucius Lucullus, and in 149 the 
third and last Punic war began. The incapa- 
city of the consuls, Manilius and Calpurnius 
Piso (149-148), and the brilliant manner in 
which their subordinate rectified their blunders, 
drew all eyes to him. In 147 he was elected 
consul and invested with supreme command. 
The story of the siege of Carthage, the despairing 
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined resolu- 
tion of Scipio, belong to history. The city was 
finally taken in the spring of 146, and by orders 
of the senate levelled to the ground. Scipio was 
now sent to Egypt and Asia on a special embassy ; 
but affairs meanwhile were going badly in Spain. 
Viriathus, the Lusitanian patriot, had inflicted the 
most disgraceful defeats on the Roman armies, 
and his example had roused the Celtiberian tribes, 
who in Numantia seemed invincible ; but at length 
in 134 Scipio, re-elected consul, went to Spain, and 
after an eight months’ siege forced the Numantines 
to surrender, and utterly destroyed their city. 
He then returned to Rome, where lie took part 
in political affairs as one of the leaders of the 
aristocratic party, and although a brother-in-law 
of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v.), disclaimed any sym- 
pathy with his aims. The Latins, whose' lands 
were being seized under the Sempronian law, ap- 
pealed to Scipio, and he succeeded (129) in getting 
the execution suspended. But his action caused 
the most furious indignation, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless mur- 
dered by an adherent of the Gracchi. 

Scogan, John ( flo . 14S0-1500), a court jester 
whose Jests are said to have been compiled by 
Andrew Boorde (q.v.). 

Scopas (flo. 395-350 b.c.), Greek sculptor, foun- 
der, with Praxiteles, of the later Attic school, 
was a native of Paros, and settled in Athens. See 
Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 
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18M>VwhJ‘ iS fat \ er ! Willial “ s'orest’.y (m™ 

aud^llimself in^e several v^ya^s^tathe'wlfai** 8 ; 
grounds. He attended Edinburgh University 

bnMT °“f niV ? stigations in natural history’ 

r °i ta J “.-V* meteor ° : logy. magnetism, &c., and pub- 

shed the results in The Arctic Jtajions (1820) and 

i«o? W i C * lCa * Investl( J (,t ^ns (2 vols. 1839-52) In 
1S22 he surveyed 400 miles of the east coast of 

Wn i a, i ul; ?* V,,, K stU(lie(I at Cambridge, and 
been ordained (1825), he laboured at Liverpool 

n'.xetei, a ! u * Ri ad ford. Failing health compelled 

p R s° in is e » 4 1S ^° S°T? y * He was e ^cted 
i .it.b. m 18.4. See Life by his nephew (1S61). 

'n " X ’ boni at Acle Norfolk, about 
1^30 Mas Dominican friar at Cambridge, and in 

B,s,lo l» of Rochester. He was trans- 
lated next year to Chichester, but on Mary’s 

accession was deprived, renounced his wife did 
penance, and had formal absolution (1554). Yet 
lie fled abroad ; and from the Continent addressed 
an Epistle to the fay tli full in pryson in England.* 
Mary dead, lie was made Bishop of Hereford (15591 
He died at \\ lutbourne, 26th June 1585. 

Scot, Michael. See Scott. 

Scot of Scotstarvet. See Scott, John. 

Scot, Reginald (c. 153S-99), an early disbeliever 
in witchcraft, was a younger son of Sir John 
Scot of Scotshall in Kent. He studied at Oxford, 
gave himself up to study and gardening, and was 
collector ot subsidies for the lathe of Shepway in 
loS6-87. He published The IIoppe-Garden in 1574 
(3d ed. 1578), and is credited with the introduc- 
tion of hop-growing into England. His famous 
Disco eerie of \\ itchcraft (1584) is an admirable ex- 
posure of the childish absurdities which formed 
the basis of the witchcraft craze, and excited 
the antipathy of King Janies, who wrote his 
Dcemonologie (1597) ‘ chiefly against the damnable 
opinions of Wierus and Scot,’ and had Scot’s book 
burnt by the hangman. Answers and refutations 
were also written by Meric Casaubon and other 
divines. There was a second edition in 1651 ; a 
third in 1665, with additions by an inferior hand ; 
and a fourth by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D. (1SS6). 

Scott, a great Border house which has been 
traced back, somewhat dubiously, to one Uchtred 
Filius Scoti, or Fitz-Scot, a witness to David I.’s 
charter to Holyrood Abbey (1128), and thereafter 
to Richard Scot of Murthockston in Lanarkshire 
(1294), the cradle, however, of the race having 
been Scotstoun and Ivirkurd in Peeblesshire. 
We find them possessors of Buccleuch in Selkirk- 
shire in 1415, and of Branxholin, near Hawick, 
from 1420-46 onwards. The then Sir Walter Scott 
fought for James II. at Arkinholm against the 
Douglases (1455), and received a large share of 
the forfeited Douglas estates ; his descendants ac- 
quired Liddesdale, Eskdale, Dalkeith, &c., with 
the titles Lord Scott of Buccleuch (1606) and 
Earl of Buccleuch (1619). Among them were two 
Sir Walters, one of whom fought at Melrose (1526), 
Ancrnm (1544), and Pinkie (1547), and in 1552 
was slain in a street fray at Edinburgh by Kerr 
of Cessford, whilst the other was the rescuer 
of Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Castle (1596). 
Francis, second earl (1626-51), left two daughters 
— Mary (1647-61), married to the future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651-1732), married to James, 
Duke of Monmouth, who took the surname Scott 
and was created Duke of Buccleuch. After his 
execution (1685) his duchess, who had borne him 
four sous and two daughters, retained her title 
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and estates, and in 1688 married Lord Corn- 
wallis. Her grandson Francis succeeded her as 
second duke, and through his marriage in 1720 
with a daughter of the Duke of Queensberry that 
title and estates in Dumfriesshire devolved in 
1810 on Henry, third duke of Buccleuch (1746- 
1812), a great agricultural improver. Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-84), the founder of Gran- 
ton, owned in Scotland 676 sq. m. The Harden 
branch (represented by Lord Pol warth) separated 
from the main stem in 1346 ; and from this sprang 
the Seotts of Raeburn, ancestors of the great Sir 
Walter. See works by Sir William Fraser (1879) 
and Mrs Oliver (1887). 

Scott, Alexander (c. 1525-84), an Edinburgh 
poet whose thirty-six short poems have been 
edited by Dr J. Cranstoun (Scot. Text Soc. 1895). 

Scott, Charles Prestwich (1846-1932), born 
at Bath, was from 1872 editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, and M.P. for the Leigh division of 
Lancashire in 1895-1906. 

Scott, Clement (1841-1904), dramatic critic, 
bom in London, and educated at Marlborough, 
held a War Office clerkship in 1860-77, and 
wrote for the Daily Telegraph , Punch, Illustrated 
London News, &c. His books include Blossom 
Land, Poppy Land, and a work on the Lyceum, 

Scott, Cyril Meir, musician and poet, born 
at Oxton, Cheshire, Sept. 27, 1879, has composed 
songs, symphonic poems, &c. 


w^S tfc ic?« AVID ’ R * SA » P ainter » bom in Edin- 
burgh, 1806, was apprenticed to his father as a 

r 1 rie ; 0 O o? ra l ver ’ and in 1829 wa9 admitted R.S.A. 
in 1831 he designed his twenty-five ‘Illustra- 

tions to the Ancient Mariner ’ (1837). In 1832-33 
he visited Italy, and painted 'The Vintager.' 
now in the National Gallery. Returning to 
Edinburgh, he produced his ‘Paracelsus Lectur- 
ing (1838), now in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land ; ‘Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre’ 
(1840); ‘The Traitor’s Gate* (1841), and the huge 
Vasco da Gama encountering the Spirit of the 
Cape ’ (1842), now in the Trinity House, Leith. De- 
pressed by lack of recognition and failing health, 
b® died 0th March 1S49. His forty designs to the 
Pilgrim's Progress were published in 1850, and 
eleven of his Astronomical Designs (1848) were 
engraved in Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens 
(1850). The main value of his works lies in their 
imaginative quality, in their Blake-like power 
and originality as inventions. See Memoir by his 
brother, W. B. Scott (1850); Selections from his 
Works, edited by his brother (1866-67); and the 
monograph by J. M. Gray (1S84). 

His brother, William Bell Scott (1811-90) 
born in Edinburgh, painter and poet, settled in 
London in 1837, but exhibited only twenty pic- 
tures between 1840 and 1869. Their subjects were 
mostly historical or poetical. From 1843 till 1858 
he was in charge of the government school of art 
at Newcastle, and till 1885 a South Kensington 
examiner. His principal work was the series of 
pictures of Northumbrian history at Wallington 
Hall; he also executed a series from The Kinq's 
gtmr, at Penkill Castle, near Girvan. He pub- 

°£p° etr y’ Half-hour Lectures 
on Art (1861), Albert Durer (1869), and The Little 
Masters (1879). See his Autobiography (1892). 

Scott, Dred, a negro whose claim (1852-57) to 
be free as having long lived in the free state of 
Illinois was negatived by the Supreme Court. 

iq?i? 0 VS S ^? K0 ?°£ Gilbert * architect, born 
ISth July 1811, at Gawcott parsonage, Bucks 

* Awakened • by the CambridgVCamden Society 



and an article of Pugin’s (1840-41), he became a 
leading spirit of the Gothic revival, and as such 
built or restored 26 cathedrals, 9 abbey and 2 
priory churches, 1 minster, 474 churches, 26 
schools, 5 almshouses, 23 parsonages, 57 monu- 
mental works, 10 college chapels and 16 colleges, 
27 public buildings, 42 mansions, &c. The 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, St Nicholas* at 
Hamburg, St George’s at Doncaster, the new 
Government Offices, Albert Memorial, and St 
Pancras station and hotel in London, Preston 
Town-hall, Glasgow University, the chapels of 
Exeter and St John’s Colleges, Oxford, and the 
Episcopal cathedral at Edinburgh, are specimens 
of his work. He was elected A. R. A. in 1865, R.A. 

in 1861 ; held the professorship of Architecture at 

the Academy ; and was knighted in 1 872. He died 
27th March 1878, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See his Recollections (1879).-His youngest 
son, D uk infield Henry Scott (1854-1934), was 
a noted fossil botanist. — His grandson, Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott (b. 1880), R.A in 1922, knighted in 
1924, designed Liverpool’s new cathedral. 

Scott, Hew, D.D. (1791-1872), compiler of the 
Fasti Ecclesim Scoticance (6 vols. 1866-71 ; new ed. 
1915-28), was born at Haddington, and from 1889 
was minister of Wester Anstruther. 

Scott, James Hope. See Hope-Scott. 


Scott, John. See Eldon. 

Scott, John (1783-1821), born at Aberdeen, early 
turned journalist, wrote four good books of Con- 
tinental travel, became first editor of the London 
Magazine in 1820, and was shot in a duel. 

Scott, John (1794-1871), horse-trainer, born at 
Chippenham, bred West Australian, the first 
winner (1853) of the Triple Event. 

Scott, Sir John (1585-1670), of Scotstarvet, 
Cupar-Fife, a lord of session, who wrote The Stag - 
gering State of the Scots Statesmen , 1550-1650 . 

Scott, Lady John. See Spottiswoode. 


Scott, Michael (c. 1175-1230), the ‘ wondrous 
wizard,’ was tutor and astrologer at Palermo to 
Frederick II. , settled at Toledo 1209-20, and trans- 
lated Arabic versions of Aristotle’s works and 
Averrhoes’ commentaries, returned to the Impe- 
rial court at Palermo, and refused the proffered 
archbishopric of Cashel (1223). His translation 
of Aristotle was seemingly used by Albertus 
Magnus, and was one of the two familiar to Dante 
(see Jourdain, Traductions Latines d'Aristote ; 
and the Academy , January 1892). Dante (d. 1821) 
alludes to him in the Inferno (canto xx. 116-117) 
in a way which proves that his fame as a magician 
had already spread over Europe ; and he is also 
referred to by Albertus Magnus and Vincent of 
Beauvais. Dempster (1627) may be right in main- 
taining that ‘ Scotus ’ was the name of his nation, 
not of his family, in which case lie would be 
probably an Irishman ; but by Boece (1527) he 
was falsely identified with a Sir Michael Scott of 
Bahvearie in Fife, who went on embassies to 
Norway in 1290 and 1810. Camden (1580) asserts 
that he was a Cistercian monk of Holme Cultram 
in Cumberland ; and Satchells that in 1629 he had 
examined at Burgh-under-Bowness a huge tome 
held to be his grimoire. In Border folk-lore he is 
credited with having ‘cleft the Eildon Hills in 
three and bridled the Tweed with a curb of 8 tone;' 
and his grave is shown in Melrose Abbey- See 
Life by the Rev. J. Wood Brown (1897). 

Soott, Miohael (1789-1885), born at Gowlairs. 
Glasgow, after four years (1801-6) at the university 
went to seek his fortune in Jamaica. He spent fc 
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few years in the W Indies, but in 1822 settled in 

nifeo wl H's bHUiant story, Tom Cringle’s Log 
(1829-33), 1 he Cruise of the Midge (1834-351 Arc 
first appeared in Blackwood's. U 1 '* * 

Scott, Sir Percy (1853-1924), Bart, (19131 
British admiral and gunnery expert served mcto’ 
1900) in Ashanti, Eg/pt, S. Africa? Ch inal'n- ( took 
charge of London anti-aircraft gun defences in 191 5 . 

Scott, Robert. See Liddell. 

Scott, Robert Falcon (1S6S-1912) exnlorer 
boni at Devonport, entered the navy in 1882 and* 
in the Discovery commanded the National Ant- 
arctic Expedition 1900-4. Captain Scott and 
several companions perished in a March blizzard 
while returning to the Terra Nova from the 
feouth Pole, which they reached Jan. 18, 1912 — 
His son. Prter Markham Scott. D.S.C. (b. 1909) 
a painter of birds, served in the navy 1939 - 45 * 

Scott, Thomas (1747-1821). commentator, is 

*> y his with Explanatory 

Notes (1788-92). See Life (1822). by his sou. 

. Scctt, Walter (c.l 61 4-94), of Satchells served 

m Holland and at home 1629-S6, and then wrote Ids 
doggerel History of the Scotts (1688 ; 5th ed. 1894). 

Scott, Sir Walter, was born in Edinburgh 
loth August 1771. His father, Walter Scott, was 
a^nter to the Signet ; his mother, Anne Ruther- 
loid, was a daughter of Dr John Rutherford 
professor of Medicine in Edinburgh University * 
ho he came of the best blood on the Bordet 
Scotts, Swmtons, and Rutherfords. His great- 
grandfather was the grandson of Auld Wat of 
Harden, who married the Flower of Yarrow in 

whose .son, again, married Muckle 
Moud.Mcg ot Elibank. At eighteen months 
Walter fevered in teething, and lost the power 
of his 1J 8 ll t leg. In his third year he was sent 
r'Q h,s grandfathers farm at Sandyknowe, and 
learned and shouted the ballad of Hard ylc nut e. 
At eight he was taken to Prestonpans, where 
lie met a veteran named Dalgetty and George 
Constable, from whom (and from himself) he 
drew Monkbarns. Sent in 1779 to Edinburgh 
High School, he learned some Latin from Dr 
Adam, the rector. Dr Blacklock instructed 
Ins poetical taste, and he had his one famous 
meeting with Burns. He left the High School 
with a great knowledge of all that he had not 
been taught, but at Edinburgh University he did 
not improve his Latin, and made little progress 
in Greek. In 1785 he entered his father’s office, 
and studied Scots law sedulously, and in 1792 
was admitted an advocate. As a lawyer’s clerk 
superintending an eviction, he first entered the 
Highlands, where he already knew Invernahyle, 
of the 15 and the ’45, and many another veteran. 
Even now the romance of his life had begun, and 
he loved the lady, Williamina Belsches, whom he 
loved till the end. His first publication was 
rhymed versions of ballads by Burger (October 
1796). The spring of 1797 was spent in yeomanry 
drill. In July he met David Ritchie, the Black 
Dwarf; and from Tweeddale he wandered to 
Gilsland, where he first saw Miss Charlotte Mar- 
garet Carpenter or Charpentier, a French Emigre's 
daughter, whom he married at Carlisle on Christ- 
mas Eye 1797. Already (1792) he had made his 
first raid into Liddesdale, and every year till 1798 
he repeated it, gathered legends and ballads, and 
studied characters. He wrote for a collection 
Qf M. G. Lewis’s Glenfinlas and the Eve of St 
John, and translated Goethe’s Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen. At the end of 1799 he was appointed 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire. In 1800 he suggested to 
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;na.le hi," nt once tl.T most 
t ip. daj . His share in the Ballantynes’ busing • 
(now assumed) and in Constable’s nUimlt!i 
proved his ruin— partly through the BallantvneJ 

heedlessness and Constable’s sanguineness nni .l v 

through business wildly conducted by I on Son 
connections of Constable’s house, by ‘bank ad 
commodation and bills eternally renewed Scott’s 
prosperity never had a sound coinineic al basis • 

Li 1 S 04 2!T reall // ree fr01 *‘ money anxieties! 
In IS 04 lie removed to Asliestiel, on the Tweed 

menceS^irlf 8 f ? r UlQ . K(Unhur 0 h Review , and com! 
Clerk if 1] £ ve r Ie V‘ In 1S06 he was appointed 
I n 1 SOS f Ji ^ essi . on * and withdrew from the bar. 

ev iewo f it n \hl ,e< H Joffr *y' s quibbling 

h, £6 e, ’y caused Scott to busy himself in starting 
the Quarterly, whilst e<iiting Dr V <len S vift anf 
other classics. I„ 1810 27ie Lady of the 'iZ c 
finished, and surpassed even Scott’s former 
triumphs. Scott now visited the western isles 
and schemed out The Lord of the Isles . Now too’ 

cotton it i!do f arm ’ a »d began to tnni the 

i, sv l I)r ?\ C / 1 a , comparative failure. In 
1813 he declined the laureateship in favour of 

Southey. In 1814 he finished his Life of Swift 

the woi b ld 8 hv I*” avcr l c,J \°\ ' vhicl b while it took 
• h} ^ }■’ he (ll<l 110t acknowledge the 

0 A n Th ,° f \ rst two months of 1815 saw 

the publication both of The Lord of the Isles and 

01 Guy Manncnng, followed closely by The Anti- 
quary In 1817 he had a violent illness, but no 

In 1MO o r l V dS Rob A°P or The 1Ieart of Midlothian. 
In 1819 a return of Ins complaint endangered his 

life and in paroxysms of agony he dictated The 

of Lamrnermoor. His health was in part 

re-established ; lie opened a new vein of gold in 

Jr 19) ’ , bufc , failed to readers 

with 1 he Monastery (1 S20). In 1820 lie was created 

V? ar01 ict- Novels poured from his pen (The 
Ahho , Kenilworth, The Pirate, The Fortunes oj 
Nigel, Pevenl of tl,c Peak, Quentin D uncard. 
Redganntlet 1S20-24); society flocked to Abbots- 
ford ; yet lie never neglected his official duties. 
He managed George IV.’s reception in Edinburgh 
lie heard cases at Selkirk, he took part in raisin" 
\olunteer corps, he conducted an enormous cor! 
respondence, he cared for the poor with a wise 
beneficence, he began the Life of Bonaparte , and 
still the novels flowed on. In 1825 lie commenced 
his Journal. Woodstock was in hand when the 
commercial crash came (January 1826). Scott 
Dore it like a stoic. From that hour all the 
energy not needed for public duties went into 
literature. His labour cleared his debts, though 
not in his lifetime. A few words will sum up the 
tale of Ins last days— the death of Lady Scott 
(16th May 1826), Scott’s desolation when his 
publisher disapproved of Count Robert of Paris, 
the insults heaped on him by the Jedburgh 
radical mob, his voyage to the Mediterranean, 
his continued work at The Siege of Malta, his 
return home, his death on 21st September 1832. 
He is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

The greatness of Scott’s heart, the loyal affec- 
tion and kindness of his nature, are at least as 
remarkable as his astonishing genius. Nor was 
he less sagacious, in all affairs but his own, than 
he was sympathetic. As a man of letters lie was 
more than generous : far from being envious, he 
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admired contemporaries in whom the judgment 

SL P Ji Ster,fcy JSf 8 seen to approve. Since 

Shakespeare there has never been a genius so 

S ° Cr ? tiv0 . ~ rich in humour. sym 
pathy, poetry, so fertile in the production of new 

Srltf th , e geuius of Sir Walter 

if ? yle IS offcen lax » and even common- 
place , it rarely approaches distinction. It is at 

its best, absolutely perfect indeed, in liis Scots 
dialogue. Nor was he more careful of his plots • 
he was incapable of laying down the lines of 
a plot and sticking to them. Yet his genius 
triumphs in his own despite, and wliat lie wrote 
for the amusement of a generation is fashioned 
for immortality. Scott's poetry suffers more 
from his ‘ hasty glance and random rhyme ’ than 
his prose ; but his lyrics are the freshest most 
musical, most natural and spirited of English 
verses. In his metrical romances, though ‘the 
grand style ’ is absent, save in the more inspired 
passages, he has spirit, speed, ringing cadences, 
all the magic of romance, all the grace of chivalry 
son-in-law Lockhart’s great biography 
(1837—38 i 2nd ed. 1839), the Journal (ed Tait 

1939, Ac.), the Letters (ed. Grierson? ! 932-37) ’ 

books by Ilutton (1896), Saintsbury, W. H* 
Hudson, W. S. Crockett (1902-12), A Lam? 
(1 906—10), Norgate (1906), Buchan (193^ 
GrlerBon (1938), Catalogue of the Abbotsford 

f? ai S* C 1838) ; books on Abbots- 
ford by the Hon. Mrs Maxwell-Scotfc (1893-97) ; 
A. Scott s ( Sir Walter Scott's First Love (1896) ; 
G. Napier s Homes and Haunts of Scott (1897) ; 
Husband s Dictionary of the novels (1910). 

Scott, William. See Stowell. 

Scott, W. Bell. See Scott, David. 

Scott, Winfield (1786-1866), American general, 

born near Petersburg, Virginia, was admitted to 
Jke bar m 1807, but obtained a commission as 
artillery captam in 1808. As major-general, he 
framed the General Regulations ’ and introduced 
French tactics. He succeeded to the chief com. 

ar ™ y in } 8 * 1 ' He took Vera Cruz, 

?I S ch n} 84 ?» pufc Sa nta-Ana to flight, and 
entered the Mexican capital in triumph, Sept. 14 

Unsuccessful Whig candidate for the presidency 
(1 refcained nominal command of the armv 

until Oct. 1861. See his Memoirs (1864) and the 
Life by Gen. Marcus J. Wright 1894. 

nR S ft C o 0t io^ 0n P rle ^ p HARLRS Kenneth Michael 

°V tra Tn t0r J nto English of Proust, 
Stendhal, Pirandello, &c., was educated at Win. 

fester and Edinburgh University, and was in 
1921-23 on the staff of the Times. 

Scotus. See Duns, Erioena, Marianus. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1872-1915), composer 
and pianist, born at Moscow, applied a new and 
re volutionary theory of music in Prometheus and 
other tone-poems. See study by A. E. Hull (1916)t 

Scribe, Eugene, dramatist, son of a wealthy 
Paris silk mercer, was born 24th Dec. 1791, and 
died 20th Feb. 1861. Although educated for the 
legal profession, lie gave his whole life to the 
‘ manufacture ’ of stage-pieces ; and from 1816 his 
productions were in such demand that he estab- 
lished a sort of dramatic manufactory, in which 
numerous collaborcUeurs worked under his super- 
vision. His plots are interesting and his dialogue 
light and sparkling. The best known are Une 
Chaiiie, Le Verre d'Eau , Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(1849), and Batailles de Dames . Scribe also wrote 
novels and composed the libretti for sixty operas. 
Including Masaniello, Fra Diavolo , Robert le Diable, 
Let Huguenots, Le Prophite , and L'Africaine. His 


CEuvres Computes fill 76 vols. (1874-85). See Life 
by Legouve (1874). [Screeb.] ’ 19 

Scrlblerus. See Arbuthnot. 

Scribner, Charles (1821-71), New York nuh. 

lisher, graduated at Princeton in 1840, and in 1846 

joined 'in founding a publishing firm. Scribners 
Magazine dates from 1887. owners 

Scrivener, Frederick Henry Ambrose 

1894) at once became a standard authority. 

Scroggs, Sir William (1623-83), born at Ded- 

Bol SX? 1 V X ire ’ Chie ^justice of the King’s 

1678, was notorious for cruelty and 

SSjS ty r* SSwfu® 16 ‘Popish Plot’ trials (see 

from offirJ bv 6 f 8 i?A- WR8 im Peached, but removed 
iroin ottiee by the king on a pension. 

duced 0 Rfrh a a rH°u h R Of Eng lS? d famil y that pro- 
ii5nao. ni l? t Sc l ope » Chancellor in 1378 and 
1381 82, Richard le Scrope (c. 1350-14051 Arch. 

bishop of York, beheaded for conspiracy acainsr 
w! n Pj V - L and Henr y Lord Scrope! Warden of the 

IcZe C r eS Under Q Qeen Elizabeth. [Scro™.] 
bcrope, George Poulett, F.R.S. fl 797 -iav^ 

born in London, on his marriage (1821) changed 

Thom ?pn, to his wife^s. He wrote 

1872^IJw£ r V g lc ? no * < 1825 i extended 1862^ 
io7 2 ). Liberal M.P. for Stroud 1883-67 he alan 

Scndamnr‘i et w " the fa ~ m labourers ' interest.' 
bcuaamore, William Edward fun** qi\ KA»m 

at Wye, Kent, became a fellow of St John’s^’ Cam- 

bridge; from 1839 was rector of DitchingS 

&c. r0t<S St6pS *° the AUar ’ 

born at Boston, Mass. * c, » was 

Scud^ry Madeleine de, novelist, bom at 
f p a r mfni 16 i?i 7, ai K leffc , au or P han afc six » received 

a careful education from an uncle, and, still 
ui 0 ? 1116 t? n< i fcable fi gure at the H6tel 


7 > literature, and wrote many pieces long since 
forgotten. His sister helped nun in his writing 
andTeHemant ascribes to her the entire respond 
sibihty of Ibrahim ou ViUustre Bassa, a romance, 
winch he published in 1641. Similarly Artambie 
ou le Grand Cyrus (1649-53) and Cltlie (1654-60) 
bore his name, although he contributed only the 
framework. In the Grand Cyrus (of 15,000 pages) 
the incidents follow in the most helpless mono- 
tony and lack of verisimilitude, but the naivete 
of the reflections completely disarms the critic, 
Cltlie is a fantastic but pretentious attempt to 
construct an analysis and guide to the whole 
kingdom of Love. She died 2d June 1701. See 
Le Breton, Le Roman an Dix-septihme Sttde (1890). 
Lives by Rathery (1873), D. McDougaU (1938). 

Seabury, Samuel (1729-96), first Bishop of 
Connecticut, born at Groton, Conn., graduated 
at Yale in 1748, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and received orders in England in 1763. Three 
years a missionary of the S.P.G., in 1767 he 

of Jamaica, Lom Island, and in 
1707 of Westchester, New York. The Whigs, 
however, imprisoned him for b!x weeks, Bo at 
New York he acted as a royalist army chaplain, 
and wmte pamphlets which earned for him the 
hostility of the patriots. In 1777 Oxford made 
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elected Sea bury wS^’.'.STJ?! °L ?" Mct,cut 

Sps d at sf 0 b ?/ rdeen three Scottisb Episcopal 

D.sliops. See Memoir by W. J. Scabury (1909)! 

■.noPN aman ’ ? IR ° WEN (kt. 1914, bai t l<m • iq,;i 
wf^p VaS j ed j Ca k ed Slirowsbury and Clare Col 

Sebastian, St, was a native of Narbonne a 

cffitotikn f Vrn ? r ® tori ® 11 g ,iarc ». ami secretly a 
‘ D ( ? clet ! an » bearing that he favoured 
Christens, ordered him to be shot. But the 

ffene rS nn!’ d p!!°i fc qU \ te V 11 hi,n » a Pious woman, 
RlRsed , ,um back to life. When he up’ 
brauled the tyrant for his cruelty, Diocletian 
had him beaten to death (2S8) with rods. 

Sebastian (I 554 - 78 ) hi, jjr 0 f Portugal, a grand- 
son of the Emperor Charles V., fell in battle 
against the Moors at Alcazar in Algeria ; but 
soon doubt was thrown upon his death, and 
impostors began to crop up— first (in 15S4) a son 
of. a potter ; then Matheus Alvares, a sort of 
brigand-insurgent ; in 1594 a Spanish cook ; then 
one Catizzone, a Calabrian, hanged in 1003. The 
popular belief that Sebastian would come again 
revived m 1807-8 during the French occupation 
and again m 1838 in Brazil. See French works 
by D Antas (1806) and Sao Mamede (1884). 

Sdbastiani, Horace Francois de la Porta. 
Count (1772-1851), born near Bastia in Corsica 
became one of Napoleon’s most devoted partisans! 
He fought at Marengo, was wounded at Auster- 
litz, twice undertook missions to Turkey (1802-6) 
commanded an army corps in Spain, and cl is* 
ie( J bimself in the Russian campaign 
(1812) and at Leipzig. He joined Napoleon on 
his return from Elba, but after 1830 was twice 
in the ministry, and was ambassador at Naples 
and London. He was made marshal in 1S40. 

Sebastiano del Piombo. See Piombo. 

Sdbillot, Paul (1843-1918), folklorist, born at 
Matignon, C6tes-du-Nord, abandoned law for 
painting and from 1870 to 1SS3 exhibited in the 
Salon. But he gradually devoted himself to folk- 
lore, held a post in the ministry of Public Works 
became Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
1889, and was secretary to the Congr6s des 
Traditions Populaires (1889). Among his works 
are books on Breton folktales, traditions, and 
customs (18S0-85), Contes de Terre et de Mer 
(1883), Gargantua dans les Traditions Populaires 
(1883), Ltgendes et Superstitions de la Mer (1886-87), 
and Le Folklore de France (1904-7). He edited the 
Revue des Traditions Populaires. [Say-bee-yo.] 

Secchi, Angelo (1818-78), astronomer, born at 
Reggio and trained as a Jesuit, became pro- 
fessor , of Physics at Washington, U.S., and in 
1849 director of the observatory at the Collegio 
Romano. His labours were mainly in spectrum 
analysis and solar physics. [ Sek-kee .] 

Seckendorfif, Veit Ludwig von (1626-92), served 
the princes of Saxony and Brandenburg, was 
chancellor of the University of Halle, and wrote 
a Latin compendium of church history (1664) and 
a work De Lvtheranismo (10S8). — His nephew, 
Friedrich Heinrich (1673-1703), was a field- 
marshal and diplomatist in the Austrian service. 

Seeker, Thomas (1693-1768), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born, a Dissenter’s son, at Sib- 
thorpe, Notts, and studied medicine at London, 
Paris, and Leyden. But in 1722 he graduated at 
Oxford, and was successively Bishop of Bristol 
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of « f-l's 0750). 

working bistop and a notab^^c,' "%± 
Life by Porteous (1770) 1 eic e1, l ^ ee 

<lie ‘‘ a ‘ Cai r°- S “ Memoir by bis broffu’sM) 

geologist, born at Dent vicar- 

midge, and became a fellow in icin \W\rv 1 * i* 

i 1834 and vS l0gy ! n 1818 ’ a canon of Norwich 
i * ’ , v ,ce * ,, *aster of Trinity in 1847 His 

with ' M nrH aS 0nBritish Pcdceozoic Fossils (1854); 
‘ Murchison lie studied the Alps and the 

“ft attack : m! fd» i S, E "f. la, ' d - He a trench- 

E<IM,,rnh , 11 V T ‘ e , r f (, » cs 0 / Creation in tbe 
Orinhl af a»<l strongly opposed Darwin's 

Januarv , H ? <lie,i »t Trinity, 25tl< 

January 18,3. See his Life and Letters bv Clark 
and Hughes (2 vols. 1890 ). y UarK 

«S i0 n, C r"“'f (1780—1 S07), author of 
Jxeauooa i he Lmwoods , and other tales wa « 

bom at Stockbridge, Mass., and died ’ near 

Roxbm^. bee Life by Mary E. Dewey (1871). 

Sed ey, Sir Charles (1639-1701), courtier -md 
£ fc - born . Probably in London (not Aylesfort? 

He in!ni°i r w n at C0urfc for del)anchery 3 nnd wit 

He joined W illimn nfc the Iievolutinn rvnf rvr ^ 4 •* 

tude to James, who had seduced his damditerTnd 
made her Countess of Dorchester a i- 

lie aJ *Mt y is a i?t7 a< i e "m ( l au S bter a countess,’ said 

ue, it is fit 1 should do all I can to make hi* 

Dla *v&^fhe q Af e }>'' He j s rememb cred less for his 

M } llberr y Garden , Antony and Cleo - 
gira Mm iro - tha n for a few songs and vers 
de socifti. See study (1927) by V de Sola Pin £ 
who also edited the Works (1928). Pmto » 

Sedulius, Christian Latin poet of the 5th cen- 
tury. Huemer edited his works (Vienna, 18S5). 

Seebohm Henry (1832-95), ornithologist and 
traveller in Greece, Asia Minor, Norway, Siberia, 
&c., was born at Bradford of Quaker German 
paumtage, and was a steel manufacturer at 
Sheffield.— His brother, Frederic (1833-1912). was 
called to the bar in 1S56, but became partner in 
a bank at Hitchin. He was author of The Oxford 
Reformers of U98 (1867), Era of the Protestant 
Revolution (1874), The English Village Community 
(1883 ; 4th ed. 1890), Tribal System in Wales (1895). 
Tribal System in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902), &c. 

lnfifSSf ?oo/? 7 H - N P obert ’ was born London, 
10th Sept. 1834, third son of the publisher, Robert 

Benton Seeley (1798-1886). He was educated at 
the City of London School and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, was bracketed with three others as 
senior classic in 1S57, and next year was elected a 
fellow of his college. In 1863 he became professor 
of Latin m University College, London, in 1869 
of Modern History at Cambridge. Ecce Homo ap- 
peared anonymously in 1865, and excited an extra- 
ordinary commotion in the religious world. It 
was followed by Natural Religion (1882). Other 
(acknowledged) works are Life and Times of Stein 
(IS 1 9) The Expansion of England (1883), A Short 
lAfe of Napoleon the First (1885), Growth of British 
Policy (1895), Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years 
(1894), and Introduction to Political Science (1896). 
plated a K.C.M.G. in 1894, he died of cancer, 
13th Jan. 1895. See memoir by Prof. Prothero 
prefixed to Seeley’s Growth of British Policy (1895). 

Seetzen, Ulrich Jasper (1767-1811), a German 
who in 1809 visited Mecca and Medina. 

S6guier, William (1771-1843), landscape- 
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painter, picture-restorer, and first director of 
the National Gallery, was born in London, and 
died at Brighton. 

Segur, a French family, distinguished in 
arms and letters, some of whose members were 
Huguenots. Henri Francois, Comte de S6gur 
(1689-1751), was a general in the war of the 
Austrian succession. His son, the Marquis de 
Segur-Ponchat f 1724-1801), fought in the Seven 
Years’ War, and became marshal in 1783. His 
eldest son again, Louis Philippe, Comte de S6gur 
d’Aguesseau (1753-1830), ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, was a great favourite with Catharine II., 
served in the American war of independence, 
and hailed the Revolution with delight. Among 
his writings (33 vols.) are La Politique de tone lee 
Cabinets de V Europe (1793), Histoire de FrtiMric- 
Guillaume II. (1800), Histoire Univer&elle (1817), 
Galerie Morale et Politique (1817-23), Mimoiree 
(1825-26). His son, Philippe Paul (1780-1873), 
was a general of the first empire, and wrote a 
history (1824) of the Russian campaign of 1812, 
Histoire de Ilussie et de Pierre le Grand (1829), 
Histoire de Charles VIII. (1835), and Histoire et 
Mimoires 1789-181*8 (1873). See Life by Taillan- 
dier (1875) and his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 
1895). [Say-geer; g hard.) 

Sejanus. See Tiberius. 

Selborne, Roundell Paimeb, Earl op (1812- 
1895), born at Mixbury rectory, Oxfordshire, was 
educated at Rugby and Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He won theNewdigate, 
took a classical first in 1834, and was elected 
to a Magdalen fellowship. He was called to the 
bar in 1837, and became Q.C. in 1849; sat for 
Plymouth 1847-52 and 1853-57, and for Richmond 
in Yorkshire 1861-82 ; became Solicitor-general 
in 1861 under Palmerston, being at the same time 
knighted; and was Attorney -general 1863-66. 
His dislike to Mr Gladstone’s Irish Church policy 
prevented his accepting the Chancellorship in 
1868 ; but as Baron Selborne he succeeded Lord 
Hatherley in 1872, and effected a fusion of law 
and equity by his Judicature Act (1873). He fell 
with his party in 1874, but occupied the woolsack 
in 1880-85, being made Earl of Selborne in 1882. 

A High Churchman and learned hymnologist, he 
published The Book of Praise (1863), Passages in 
Liturgical Histoig (1878), A Defence of the Church 
of England (1886), Ancient Facts and Fictions as 
to Churches and Tithes (1888), and Hymns, their 
History and Development (1892). See his Memo- 
rials (1896-98). — His son, William Waldegrave 
(1859-1942), second Earl, educated at Win- 
chester and University College, Oxford, sat in 
parliament as Viscount Wolmer, was Under-secre- 
tary for the Colonies 1895-1900, First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1900-5, High Commissioner for S. 
Africa 1905-10, President of the Board of Agri- 
culture 1915-10, Warden of Winchester in 1920-25. 

Selden, John, born a small farmer and minstrel’s 
eon at Salvington near Worthing, Dec. 16, 1584, 
studied at Oxford for three years, and then 
removed to London to study law. As a convey- 
ancer and chamber-counsel he acquired wealth 
? efc J?« nd time for P rof ound and wide study! 

a PP** red 11 is or Single Combat; 

Ins Titles of Honour (1614) is still an authority. 
Armlecton Anglo -Britannioon (1616) dealt with 
the civil government of Britain previous to the 
Norman Conquest. In 1617 appeared his erudite 
work on the Syrian gods, De Diis Syriis. His 
Hutorw of Tithes (1618), demolishing their divine 
nght, brought upon his head the fulmiuations 
or the clergy, and was suppressed by the Privy- 


council. In 1621 Selden was imprisoned for 
advising the parliament to repudiate King 
James’s doctrine that their privileges were 
originally royal grants ; in 1623 he was elected 
member for Lancaster. In 1628 he helped to 
draw up the Petition of Right, and the year 
after he was committed to the Tower (for eight 
months) with Eliot, Holies, and the rest. In 
1635 he dedicated to the king his Mare Clausum 
(an answer to the Mare Liberum of Grotius and 
the Dutch claims to fish off the British coasts) 
In 1640 he entered the Long Parliament for 
Oxford University, and opposed the policy that 
led to the expulsion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords and finally to the abolition of 
Episcopacy. He took no direct part in the im- 
peachment of Strafford and voted against the 
Attainder Bill, and had no share in Laud’s prose- 
cution. He sat as a lay-member in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), and was appointed keeper of the 
records in the Tower and (1644) an Admiralty 
commissioner. In 1646 he subscribed the Cove- 
nant, and in 1647 parliament voted him £5000. 
In 1047 he was appointed a university visitor, 
ana sought to moderate the fanaticism of his 
colleagues. After the execution of Charles L. 
which he disapproved, he took little share in 
public matters. He died at Whitefriars, 80th 
November 1654, and was buried in the Temple 
Church. He had also written in Latin books on 

n, *J arbles ( 1624 > and on Hebrew law 
(1634-50), besides posthumous tracts and treatises, 
of which the most valuable is his Table-talk (1689) 
His works fill three folio vols. (1726). See Singer's 
Biographica 1 Preface, Aikin’s Lives of Selden amd 
a Sh ff , w - Johnson’s Memoir (1836), and 

5- ^ Reynolds s introduction to his edition of 
the Table-talk (Oxf. 1892). 


Seleu cidffl, the dynasty to whom fell that 
portion of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic con- 
quests which included Syria, part of Asia Minor 
Persia, Bactria , &c. Seleucus I., surnamed 
Nicator, obtained Babylonia, to which he added 
busiana, Media, and Asia Minor, but was assassi- 
nated in 280 b.c. He founded Greek and Mace- 
donian colonies, and also built Antioch, Seleucia 
on the Tigris, &c.— Seleucus II. (c. 247-226) was 
b y Ptolemy of Egypt, his own half-brother, 
and the Parthians. See Antiochus. 9 


Selim I. (1467-1520), Sultan of Turkey, in 1612 
dethroned his father, Bajazet II., and oaused him. 
lus own brothers, and nephews to be puttodeat£ 
In 1514 he declared war against Persia, and took 
Diarbekir and Kurdistan. He conquered in 1617 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hqjaz, with Medina and 
Mecca ; won from the Abbaside khalifat Cairo the 
headship of the Mohammedan world ; chastised 
the iusolence of the Janizaries ; sought to improve 
the condition of the peoples he had conquered : 
and cultivated the poetic art. He was succeeded 
by his son, Soliman the Magnificent.— Sbum II* 
0524-74), a degraded sot, succeeded his fether, 
Solnnau, in 1666; he owed whatever renown 
belongs to his reign to his father’s old states- 
men and generals. Arabia was conquered in 
!67q. Cyprus in 1571, but the Turkish fleet was 
annihilated by Don John of Austria in 1671 off 
Lepanto. During this reign occurred the first 
collision of Turks with Russians ; three-fourths 
of the Turkish army were lost in the Astrakhan 


expeaiuon.-SELiM III. (1761-1807), succeeding 
his brother in 1789, prosecuted the 


war with 

, . — u— — vuv Russians. 

and Belgrade surrendered to them, while the 

Russians took Bucharest, Bender, Aktoan, 
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w Numberless reforms were projected • 

but the people were hardlv wnmi-n,! a » 

3U o ,ft! h "’ s cost bim hisVhrmie and p'fe’ 

liome, in Ins twenty-eighth vear h* iS?? i? M at 
South Sea buccaneers In l^ru 1 1A ne( ^ Ae 

'Vi.tb bis captain, and'ai, lusow^equesTwas^put 

*!£} r £ Earl OF - See Douglas. 

1904?sS?tH;h ‘^S 11 K am ® 0f i ames Brown (1832- 
iyu4;, Scottish poet, born in Galashiels but \ i;r A 

elkirk * Besides poems (i 860 &c ) 
ne published two prose volumes. V ’ & ' c ‘ ' 

WlLL j AM Young (1825-90), born near 
Golspie, was educated at Edinburgh Academt 
Glasgow University, and Balliol, graduating Id th 
a classical first. He filled for foir years (1859 25 

e?eeted re to tlfr 8fc 

elected to the Latin chair at Edinburgh. He 
made his name widely known by his brilliant 
flomon, Poets of the Republic (1863 ; enlarged 1881 ) 
which was followed by The Roman Poet <? of thl 
Augustan Age-Virgil (1877) and HotoA and the 

P \ et A (18 ? 2) ’ the lafc ter edited by his 
nephew, Andrew Lang, with memoir. y 

1849 at p’lvmmfth 'nf n YDIA (I8 ^“ 76 )' fou ' 1<,c ‘' in 

] ynioutli of the second Anglican sister- 
hood, its spiritual director Dr Pusey. 

Selous, Frederick Courtenay (1851-1917) ex- 

d f b , ,g ; g r ame . llunte r, born in London, first 

iri55! < 5 OUt,? A ?J C . a ln , 1871 - He wrote A Hunter's 

% ^ nc ?, ( 0 1881) > Travd ^d Adventure 

in South-east Africa (1893), Sunshine and Storm in 

“ s ?£i\ 896 \* c -, A 5« bought in Matabeleland 
(1893, 1895), and in 1916 won the D.S.O. and fell 
in action in East Africa. [Se-Joos'.] 

f W G E ? f RO ? y 7 , 1 , 9 " 91 ^ wit > was educated at 
Eton and Hertford College, Oxford, whence, after 

making the grand tour, he was expelled ( 1745 ) 
for a blasphemous travesty of the Eucharist. He 
entered parliament in 1747, and sided generally 
with the court party ; in 1751 succeeded his father 
in the Matson property, Gloucester; and for 
nearly half a century led the life of a man about 
town. At Paris he had the entrte of the best 
society, whilst among his intimates were the 
Duke of Queensberry, Horace Walpole, and ‘ Gilly ’ 

\V llliams. He died penitent. See Jesse’s Georqe 
Selwyn (1843), Hayward’s review thereof (1854) 
and S. P. Kerr’s book on him (1909). 

Selwyn, George Augustus, bishop, born at 
Hampstead, 5th April 1809, was educated at Eton 
and St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
rowed in the first university boat-race (1829), 
and graduated as second classic in 1831. In 1841, 
then curate of Windsor, he was consecrated first 
Bishop of New Zealand and Melanesia. In 1867 
he was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, where 
upon his initiative the first Diocesan Conference 
in which the laity were duly represented met in 
1868. He died 11th April 1878. See Lives by 
Tucker (2 vols. 1879) and Curteis (1889). 

Semir'amis, the mythical founder of Nineveh. 
See Lenormant, La Ligende de Simiramis (1873). 

Semler, Johann Salomo (1725-91), theologian, 
born at Saalfeld, in 1752 became professor of 
Theology at Halle. He exercised a profound in- 

27 * 


S^NANCOUR 


Bi'biical Critic/sm!" Ho ^ ^tonca! method in 
alist, but he sincerelv 1Ct Ve y a ra tion- 

insisting on the dtsti n o t Cd r ‘ e tion . In 
Pauline types of Christ in,, if °f * 10 ^ ew *sh and 

Tubingen school See ’ ids Ant . ailtici I >at «* the 
82) and 

tl.e\wed'entfst\ E ,i (1S0 °' 77) - «"»««»der o! 

zz d ti 

getting freights that tho* w °7 10 lllftlcult y in 

almost inea 8 lcukb f i‘ to 'the u'f cau . sed 

its commander earned Later he rt5tSTi» Ut 
was a professor, and practised law in Mobile? P H« 
wrote several books on service afloat See Artlmr 

8 , " c J a ‘ r l S T r Vears on Alabama iiml " 

f®, 9 ® 0 ?'. RjcnARD (1859-1918), born at Berlin 

atJena ed Inlr ‘ and , Vas P rofes sor of Anatomy 
at Jena. In Die Mneme (1904) and other books he 

S ml 0 ? 1 0US /foo I110ry throughout nature. 
f>t S AuJ 0r ’ K * AR , E 0832-93), naturalist, was born 

st « ,ied afc Kie, » Hanover, and Wiirz- 
bl l j£» and, after travelling in the Philippines 
ami South Sea Islands, became in 1868 professor 

Pliibnn nH at " urzb 1 ur 8- He wrote on the 
Philippines, on several problems of comparative 

anatomy and TAe Natural Conditions ofExUtenu 

as they affect Animal Life (trans. 1880). [Zem'ver 1 

noetTnin n F t RA i NCI i S (c ‘ 1C1C - 82 >* Scottish minor 
poet, born at Lochwmnoch, Renfrewshire, per- 
haps wrote Maggie Lauder.' 1 

Sen, Kesiiub Chunder (183S-84), Indian re- 
ligious reformer, a native of Bengal, about 1S58 

nnt a Rn r f? ted ^ t] H 5? hma Sam M (see Rammo- 
hun Ro\), and in 1SGG founded the more liberal 

• ^ am ^l India.’ He visited England 

in 18/0. In 18/8 a schism broke out in his church, 

caused largely by his autocratic temper ; and his 

Vr years brought disappointment. See Max- 

Mullei s Biographical Essays (1884). 

Senancour, Etienne Pivert de (1770-184G) 
born in Paris, at nineteen left home to escape 
the course at Saint Sulpice, turned his steps to 
the Lake of Geneva next year married a young 
girl who soon died, lost his patrimony through 
the Revolution, but returned to Paris about 1798, 
and made a modest living by his pen. His fame 
rests securely on three books : Reveries sur la 
Nature primitive de V Homme (1799), Obermann 
(1804), and IAbres Meditations d’un Solitaire In - 
connu. In the first we see the student of 
Rousseau weighed down by the dogma of 
necessity. In Obermann the atheism and dog- 
matic fatalism of the Riveries have given place 
to universal doubt no less overwhelming. No- 
where is the desolating ‘maladie du sifccle’ more 
effectively expressed than in this book, which is 
yet completely original in its inwardness, its 
sincerity, its delicate feeling for nature, and its 
melancholy eloquence. S6nancour, neglected in 
his day, found fit audience in George Sand, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Matthew Arnold. See Waite’s com- 
plete translation of Obermann (1903), and Mer- 
lant’s Sinancour (1907). [Say-nonP-Tcoor.) 
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Sen'eoa, Annaeus (c. 54 b.c.-39 a.d.), born at 
Corduba (Cdrdoba) in Spain, studied eloquence 
at Rome, where again he spent some years as a 
rhetorician after 3 a.d. He died at Corduba. 
He had three sons — Novatus, Lucius Annaeus, 
and Mela (father of Lucan the poet). Besides 
an historical work, now lost, he wrote Oratorum 
et Rhetorum Sententice , Divisiones , Colores, Contro- 
versies (partly lost), and Suasoriae. The best 
edition is by H. J. Muller (1887). 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, son of preceding, was 
born about 4 b.c., and educated for the bar in 
Rome. After years of devotion to philosophy 
and rhetoric, he entered the Curia, but in 41 a.d. 
lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 
getting involved in a state-trial and was banished 
to Corsica, whence lie returned after eight years. 
Entrusted by Agrippina with the education of 
her son Nero, he acquired over the youth a 
strong and salutary influence, and by Nero (now 
emperor) was made consul in 57 a.d. His high 
moral aims gradually incurred the aversion of 
the emperor, and he withdrew from public 
life. An attempt of Nero to poison him having 
failed, he was drawn into the Pisonian con- 
spiracy, accused, and condemned. Left free to 
choose his mode of death, he elected to open 
his veins, G5 a.d. In philosophy he inclined to 
the Stoic system, with Epicurean modifications. 
But his moral independence is an outstanding 
feature of his voluminous dicta, which, often 
profound, are always distinctly reflected in the 
steel-mirror of his style. His waitings include 
De Ira, De Consolatione , De Providentia, De 
Animi Tranquillitate , De Constantia Sapientis , 
De dementia, De Brevitate Vitas, De Vita Beata, De 
Otio aut Secessu Sapientis, De Beneficiis, Epistolce 
ad Lucilium , Apocolocyntosis (a scathing satire on 
the Emperor Claudius), and Qucestiones Naturales. 
Seneca was also a poet, if we may accept as his 
the epigrams and the eight tragedies ( Hercules 
Furens, Thyestes , Phaedra, CEdipus , Troades, Medea , 
Agamemnon, Hercules (Etosus, and part of a 
Thebais ) usually comprised among his opera 
omnia. There are editions of his prose writings 
by Fickert (1842-45) and Haase (1852-53, 1898- 
1907); of his tragedies by Gronovius (1661-81), 
Leo (1878-79). In the Loeb Library are the 
‘Moral Essays ’ (trans. Basore, 3 vols. 1928 et seq.) t 
1 Epistulce Morales’ (trans. Gummere, 3 vols. 1917- 
1925), ‘Tragedies’ (trans. F. J. Miller, 2 vols. 
1917). 

Senefelder, Aloys (1771-1834), born in Prague, 
and successively actor, author, and printer, about 
1796 invented lithography, and after various trials 
in 1806 opened an establishment of his own in 
Munich, where he died. [Zay'-neh-fel-der.] 


Senior, Nassau William (1790-1864), political 
economist and ‘ prince of interviewers,’ was born 
at Compton Beauchamp, Berks, the son of a Wilt- 
shire vicar, and great-grandson of Aaron Sefior. 
From Eton he passed to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where in 1812 he took a distinguished 
first-class in classics. In 1819 he was called to 
the bar; in 1825-30, and again in 1847-62, was 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford; in 
1882 was appointed a Poor-law Commissioner; 
and in 1836-58 was a Master in Chancery. He 
travelled much, and wrote much for the Edin- 
burgh Revieiu and other leading periodicals, his 
twenty works including, besides treatises on 
political economy, Biographical Sketohes (1863); 
Essavs on Fiction (1864): Historical and Philo • 


Essays on Fiction (1864); Historical and Philo- 
sophical Essays (1865) : Journals , Conversations, and 
Essays relating to Ireland (1868) ; Journals kept in 



France (1871); Conversations with Distinguished 
Persons during the Second Empire (1878-80) ; and 
Conversations in Egypt and Malta (1882). See also 
Many Memories of Many People , by his daughter. 
Mrs Simpson (1898). 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria, succeeded his 
father, Sargon, in 705 b.o. He invaded Judsea 
and besieged Hezekiah in Jerusalem. His great 
achievement was the rebuilding of Nineveh, and 
the making of the embankment of the Tigris, 
canals, water-courses, &c. He was slain by hia 
son (or sons) in 681 b.c. 

Sepulveda, Juan Gin6sde (1490-1574), bomnear 
C6rdoba, became historiographer to Charles V., 
preceptor to the future Philip II., and a canon 
of Salamanca. He was a champion of humanism. 
His Latin works include histories of Charles V. 
and Philip II., a Life of Albornoz, and a History 
of 8pain in the New World. [Say -pool' vay -da.] 

S6quard. See Brown-S^quard. 

Sequoyah, or George Guess (c. 1770-1843), a 
Cherokee half-breed who in 1826 invented a Chero- 
kee syllabary of eighty-five characters. See Life 
by G. E. Foster (1886). 

Serao, Matilde (1856-1927), Italian novelist, 
was born at Patras in Greece, the daughter or 
an Italian political refugee and a Greek, and 
in 1880 she married Edoardo Scarfoglio, editor of 
a Neapolitan paper. Her tales, mostly of Nea- 
politan life, include Cuore Inferno, Fantasia , Le 
Leggende Napolitane , Riccardo Joanna, All* Brta 
Sentinella , 11 Paese di Cuccagna , Nel Paese di GesiL 
[Say-rah'o. ] 

Serenus of Antissa, a Greek geometer who 
probably flourished in the 4th century a.d. 

Serf, St, a Scottish saint who founded the 
church of Culross between 697 and 706, but who 
yet figures in the legend of St Kentigem (q.v.). 

Sergius, the name of four popes—I. (687-701), 
II. (844-847), III. (904-911), and IV. (1009-12). 

Serpa-Pinto, Alexander Albert, Portuguese 
African traveller, was born in 1846 and died In 
1900. See his How I crossed Africa (trans. 1881)^ 

Serrano, Francisco, Duke de La Torre 
(1810-85), Spanish statesman, fought against the 
Carlists and, nominally a liberal, favoured by 
Isabella, played a conspicuous part in various 
ministries. Banished in 1866, he in 1868 drove 
out the queen, aud was regent until the accession 
of Amadeus of Savoy (1870). He waged success- 
ful war against the Carlists in 1872 and 1874 ; and 
again regent (1874), resigned the power into the 
hands of Alfonso XII. [Ser-roA'no.] 


Serres, Olivia. See Olive (Princess). 

Sertorius, Quintus (123-72 b.c.), bominNursia 
in the Sabine country, fought along with Marius 
in Gaul (102 b.c.), supported him against Sulla,, 
then led an adventurous life in Spain, where he 
headed a successful rising of natives and Roman 


refugees, holding out against Sulla’s commanders 
for eight years till he was assassinated. 

Servetus, Michael, or Miguel Serveto, theo- 
logian and physician, born at Tudela in Navarre 
in 1511, studied law at Saragossa and Toulouse. 
He went to Italy fL580) in the company^! 
Quintafia, confessor to Charles V., aud next to 
Germany, meeting Luther and other Reformers.: 
But his own views, especially in respect of the . 
Trinity— -lie denied the eternity of the Son—' 


other books, were abhorrent alike to Refon 
and Roman Catholics. In 1586 he began to st 
medicine at Paris, and in 1541 became phytl 


Trinitatis Erroribus (1581) and 
i abhorrent alike to Reformers 
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to the Archbishop of Vienne H*vin« , 

(1553) some theological tracts, he wa ^leX.'nced 
to the inquisitor at Lyons Arrests! 7 ce 4 
from prison, but, rashly venturing into Sta 
was again arrested at Calvin’s instance ami aft?; 
a nine weeks* trial, burned, 27th October* lSs 
He had acquired fame as editor of Ptolemy and 

of the e blood iat Set r f Uie P ulmo,iar y circulation 
oi the blood. See Calvin, and books by Punier 

(Latin, 1876), Tollin (1876-82), Osier ( 1910 ) 
Service, Robert William, born at PreLtm. in 

atlven e thi t nc C ^Tr a ’ t f ra 1 ve,led » and tried 1,is ha,,d 
1 » 1 ti m a te 1 y verse and literature. 

Servius Tillius (578-534 b.c.), sixth king of 

Rome, distributed all freeholders (for military 

Srif r,, ‘ iarily) iHt0 tlibes * ^ses, and cem 
tunes, making property, not birth, the standard 

of citizenship. His reforms provoked patrician 
jealousy, and he was assassinated. 1 

Sesostris, according to Greek legend an 
Egyptian monarch who invaded Libya, Arabia, 

Hpi? Ce, n nd i ? Sc J t 0 hia > subdued Ethiopia, placed a 
fleet on the Red Sea, and extended his dominions 

to India— probably several kings combined. 

y,^ 0 o 1 ! 11 tm G abri ^ the Pen-name of the Scottish 
no ' elist, Thomas N icoll Hepburn (1S61-1930), who 
was born at West Wemyss, Fife. V ; 

Settle, Elk anah (1648-1724), born at Dunstable, 

went from Oxford to London to make a living 
by his pern In 1671 he made a hit by his tra- 
gedy of Cambyses. To annoy Dryden, Rochester 
got his Empress of Morocco played at Whitehall 
by the court lords and ladies. In Absalom and 
Achitopliel Dryden scourged ‘Doeg’ with his scorn, 
and Settle speedily relapsed into obscurity. In 
1718 he was admitted to the Charterhouse. 

Seurat, Georges (1859-91), painter, born in 
Paris, a leader of the pointillist school, based on 
theoretical study of colour. [Siih'ra. ] 

Sevaik, Ottokar (1852-1934), a famous Czech 
violin teacher, for many years professor at the 
Prague Conservatorium. [Shei/cheek.) 

, s e ve ni, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and sub- 
ject painter, the son of a Hoxton music master, 
about 1816 made his famous friendship with 
Keats. He was British consul at Home (1861-72). 
b° 0k 3by Sharp (1892), Lady Birkenhead 
®°. n ; Joseph Arthur Palliseb 
l±o4l 1931), artist, and his wife, Ruskin’s cousin, 
were likewise Ruskin’s devoted friends. 

Seve'rus, Lucios Septimius, Roman emperor 
born near Leptte Magna in Africa, 146 a.d., rose 
to be prastor in 1 / 8, and commander of the armv 
in Pannonia and Illyria. After the murder of Per- 
tinax (193) he was proclaimed emperor, marched 
upon Rome, utterly defeated his two rivals in 
195 and 197, and between these dates made a 
glorious campaign in the East, and took Byzan- 
tium. In 198 he met with the most brilliant 
success in his campaign against the Parthians. 
At Rome in 202 he gave shows of unparalleled 
magnificence, and distributed extravagant largess. 
A rebellion in Britain drew him thither in 268 
when lie marched, it is said, to the extreme north 
of the island. To shield south Britain from the 
Meatre and Caledonians, he repaired Hadrian’s wall 
and died soon after at Eboracum (York), 4th Feb- 
ruary 211. See also Alexander Severus. 
Severus, Sulpicius. See Sulpicius. 

SevignS, Madame de, was born at Paris of 
an ancient Burgundian family, February 6, 1626. 
Her maiden name was Marie de Rabutin-Chantal. 
While she was still an infant her father fell fight- 
ing against the English at Rhe ; her mother died 


SEWARD 


was carefully educated, ami at eigh eeu niarded 

a sorUM intrigue in 1651. Madame de Sevi-, e 
g iei ! °> l y twenty- five, brilliant in her beauty 
and fascination ; yet all the flatteries of the most 
dazzling court in the world failed to touch her 

1G i , Pnnce de Conti, Tureime, Fouquet 
Rohan, and her cousin Bussy-Rabutin(q.v.) sighed 

for her m vain. Her heart was occupied by de o- 
tion to her children and a warmth of friendshin 
almost beyond example. She had to endure soine 

l^^ ( ! yn,S) ? 11Usi01 ‘ t0 herself in Bussy- 
nabutin s Histoire Amourcuse des Claules In 

de m r, r i y 1009 ! ,er dau Sliter married the Comte 
le Gngnan, lieutenant-general of Languedoc 
and then of Provence— an office which obliged 
j leave Baris. The great grief of her fife 
" a ? this separation from her daughter, but it is 
mainly to it that we owe her letters. They grow 
sadder as, by the death of friend after friend; she 
begins to find herself alone, yet some of the latest 
stand among the first in literary value. She lived 
to see son and grandson married ; in 1691 quitted 
Her Breton manor-house, Les Rochers, for her 

l!S Ul i S ( Pr S Ve,l?a , 1 chateau ; and after nursing 
her daughter through a tedious illness was herself 
attacked by smallpox, and died at Gri<rnan 18th 

A f wV" 0 * ^. Iadame de Sevigne’s twenty-fi ve years 
of letters to her daughter reveal the inner history 

of the time m wonderful detail, but the most 
interesting thing in the whole 1600 (one-third 
letters to her from others) remains herself. She 
was religious without superstition ; she had read 
widely and gained much from conversation. Sbe 
possessed a solid understanding and strong good 
sense. But it needed the warm touch of alloc- 
tion to give her letters the freedom, the rapidity, 
the life of spoken words. The first edition of the 
Lcttres was printed (1726) by Bussy's son, the 
Abbe de Bussy; the final edition is that in 

th .® ‘9 ra,,ds Ecrivains * (14 vols. 1862-66; vol. i., 
with Life by Mesnard). See books by Walckenaer 
Aubenas (1865), the Comtesse de Pulina 
(English, 1873), Miss Thackeray ( 1 S 81 ), Leon de la 
Briere (2d ed. 1SS2), Gaston Boissier (1887 ; trails. 
}®S7)> Combes (1885), Vallery-Iladot ( 1888 ), Faguet 
(1910), and Janet Aldis (1907). [Say-veen-yay.] 

Seward, Anna, the ‘Swan of Lichfield,’ born 
in 1744 at Eyam rectory, Derbyshire, lived from 
ten at Lichfield, where her father, himself a 
poet, oecame a canon. He died in 1790, but she 
lived on m the bishop’s palace, dear to her friends 
and correspondents Mrs Piozzi, Ilayley, Southey. 
Scott, and died 23d March 1S09. She published 

•^JK et, , Cal ??Y e1 ’ Louisa > »» 1782; her Sonnets 
in 1799 ; her Life of Dr Darwin in 1804; but be- 
queathed to Walter Scott the care of her collected 
poems (1810). Her letters fill 6 vols. (1811-13) 
See books by Lucas (1907), Ashmun (1931). 

Seward, Willi am Henry, American statesman, 
born at Florida, N.Y., May 16, 1801, graduated at 
Union College in 1820, and was admitted to the 
bar at Utica in 1822. In 1830 he was elected to 
the state senate, where he led the Whig opposi- 
tion to the dominant democratic party. In 1838 
and 1840 he was governor of New York State ; in 
1843 he resumed his practice. In 1849 he was 
elected to the U.S. senate, and re-elected in 
1855. In 1850, while urging the admission of 
California to the Union, he declared that the 
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national domain was devoted to liberty by ‘ a 
higher law than the constitution.’ He opposed 
the Compromise Bill of 1850, separated himself 
lrom those Whigs who followed President Fill- 
more in his pro-slavery policy, opposed the 
Know-Nothing party, and on the formation of 
the Republican party became one of its leaders. 
In 1860 he was a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, but, failing, became Lincoln's Secre- 
tary of State (1861-C9). The civil war rendered the 
foreign relations of the United States unusually 

delicate, especially in view oftheattitudeof France 

and Britain. In the ‘ Trent affair’ during the 
civil war he advised that the Confederate envoys 
should be given up to England. He protested 
against the fitting out of the A labama and similar 
vessels in British ports, and declared that the 
United States would claim indemnities. He 
supported President Johnson’s reconstruction 
policy, thereby incurring much censure from his 
own party. In 1870-71 he made a tour round 
the world, his narrative of which was published 
(1873) by his adopted daughter. He died at 
Auburn, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1872. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (1877), Life by his son (3 vols. 1895), and 
Memoir by Baker in his Works (5 vols. 1853-84). 

Sewell, Elizabeth Missing (1815-1906), born 
at Newport, Isle of Wight, from 1844 published 
Amy Herbert , Laneton Parsonage, Margaret Per - 
cival, and over forty more High Church novels, 
devotional works, &c. [Syu’el.] 

! J^o«°^^ H °^ (1 , 8 , 48 : 1032 >- Nationalist M.P. 

1880-96 (Sligo, W. Belfast, N. Kerry), was born at 

Waterford, and was Lord Mayor of Dublin 1888-89. 

Sextus Empir'icus, who lived at Alexandria 
and Athens about 200-250 a.d., as physician 
was a representative of the Empirics, as philos- 
opher the chief exponent of scepticism. In his 
two extant works— the Hypotyposes and Adversus 
Mathematicos— he left a prodigious battery of argu- 
ments against dogmatism in grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic, 

toVo S 1 ♦ S ’ e ^ lcs : See Loeb Library edition (3 vols. 
1933 et seq.), with trans. by Bury. 

Seyffert, Moritz (1809-72), Latin scholar, was 
born at Wittenberg, and died at Potsdam. 

Seymour, an historic family, originally from 
St Maur in Normandy (hence the name), who 
obtained lands in Monmouthshire in the 13th 
century, and in the 14th at Hatch Beauchamp, 
Somerset, by marriage with an heiress of the 
Beauchamps. In 1497 Sir John Seymour helped 
to suppress the Cornish insurrection, and accom- 
panied Henry VIII. to France. His daughter, 
Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), became the wife of 
Henry VIII. and mother of Edward VI. ; and his 
fourth son, Thomas (c 1508-49), created Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, became Lord High Admiral 
of England and the second husband of Henry’s 
widow (Catharine Parr), but ended his life on the 
scaffold. Sir John’s eldest son, Edward (c. 1506-52), 
was successively created Viscount Beauchamp, 
Earl of Hertford, and Duke of Somerset, and as 
Protector played the leading part in the first 
half of the reign of Edward VI. (q.v.). Edward 
(c. 1539-1621), his eldest son by his second mar- 
riage, created by Elizabeth Earl of Hertford, 
married the Lady Catharine Grey, sister of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey — a marriage which 
entailed on him a nine years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £15,000. His grandson, William 
(1588-1600). who in 1621 succeeded him in the 
earldom of Hertford, also fell into disgrace for 
attempting to marry Lady Arabella Stuart, 
cousin of James I, ; but subsequently, playing a 


conspicuous part in the royalist cause in the 
Great Rebellion, obtained a reversal of the Pro- 
tector’s attainder, and in 1660 took his seat in 
the House of Peers as third Duke of Somerset. 
The ducal title next passed to his cousin, on 
whose death it was inherited by Charles Sey- 
mour (1662-1748), known as the * proud Duke of 
Somerset, who filled high posts in the courts of 
Charles II., William III., and Anne. He married 
the heiress of the Percies, by whom he had a son. 
Algernon (1684-1750), seventh duke, who in 1749 
was created Earl of Northumberland, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law. Sir Hugh Smithson, 
the ancestor of the present Percy line. On-this 
duke s death the Somerset title was claimed bv 
a descendant of the first duke by his first mar- 
riage^ Sir Edward Seymour, who took his seat in 
the gouse of Peers as eighth duke. The earldom 
of Hertford, which became extinct in 1750, was 
in that same year conferred on this eighth duke’s 
first cousin, Francis Seymour-Conway (1719-94). 

WllO ill 1703 Wflfl Qfl V q n 4 -a ILa A ,* ^74... /i 



Marquis of Hertford, was the prototype ot xutwn 
eray s Marquis of Steyne.’ See also Alo ester. 

Sforza, a celebrated Italian family founded bv 

?i?«o S i a ?o t 4? f t ! ie P 0,na B ua called Muzio Attendolo 
(1369-1424), who became a great condottiere or sol- 

dmr of fortune, and received the name of Sforza 

( Storm er --i.e. of cities). — His natural son. 

Francesco Sforza (1401-66), sold his sword to 

™L hl $M St b , 1 T dd ® r> fl e h l in £ for or against the 
pope, Milan, Venice, and Florence. From the 

Duke of Milan he obtained his daughter’s hand 

and the succession to the duchy ; and before his 

death had extended his power over Ancona 

Pesaro, all Lombardy, and Genoa. — His son’ 

Galeazzo (1444-76) was a tyrant and monster oi 
debauchery, prodigality, and ferocity. 

Sgambati, Giovanni (1843-1914), composer, 
born in Rome, was a friend of Liszt. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest (1874-1922), born at 
Kilkee, Co. Clare, accompanied Scott in 1901. 
commanded Antarctic Expeditions in 1907-9 
1914-16, and 1921-22. See Life by Mill (1928). * 

Shadwell Thomas (c. 1642-92), dramatist, bom 
at Broomhill House, Brandon, made a hit with 
the first of his thirteen comedies, The Sullen 
Lovers (1668). He also wrote three tragedies. 
Dryden, grossly assailed by him in the Medal of 
John Bayes, heaped deathless ridicule upon him 
in MacFlecknoe (‘Shadwell never deviates Into 
sense’), and as ‘Og ’ in the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel . His works (ed. in 6 vols. by Mon- 
tague Summers, 1927) exhibit talent and comlo 
force. He succeeded Dryden as laureate In 1689. 
See Walmsley’s edition of two of the plays (with 
Life ; 1930), also the study by Borgman (1980). 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper. Haw, 
of, was bom 22d July 1621 at Wimbome St Giles, 
Dorset, the seat of his mother’s father, Sir 
Anthony Ashley (1551-1628), a clerk of the Privyi- 
council. He was the elder son of John Cooper 
of Rockborne in Hampshire, who next year (1622) 
was created a baronet. As a gentleman (sordi- 
ni oner at Exeter College, Oxford, he ‘ not only 
obtained the good-will of the wiser and elder 
sort, but became the leader even of all the rourii 
young men.’ He left without a degree, a 
1089 married Margaret, daughter of tte w 
Keeper Coventry. She died in 1649: and ni; 
months later he married Lady Frances Cecil 
Earl of Exeter’s sister, who also dying iftjj 
in 1655 he married pious Margaret Spencer 
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Mi rl 1693 SUn Hv 1 »n d H sist6r ’ wl !° survived him 

MeanwhUe 

A royalist colonel (1043), after ten months' se?' 
vice he went over to the narliampi.r .,.,V\ Ser ’ 

irt45 d to d i™ ei r f T eS iu Dorsetshire, ’then tom 
in 4 i 5 J?? C52 1Vet a , s a 6 p eat country gentleman 
In 1653 he entered the Barebones parliament ami 

was appointed one of Cromwell’s council of state 
but from 1655 he was in opposition. lie was one 
of the twelve commissioners sent to Breda to 
invite Charles II. home, and a carriage accidei,? 
on the way thither caused him that lifelong in- 
ternal abscess which in 1666 secured him aSife- 
long attendant and friend in Locke. He was ma-le 

\lZ Vy - C 0 T% U ° r (1GG0 >- aild next yea^Baron 

Ashley and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ho 

war ^ win n the tnai of the Regicides ; supported the 
war with Holland ; and after Clarendon’s fall (1667) 

oi^nf « 1 i« h w Uckin6 S. a, i ,,, i Wifc h ' v *»oin he formed 
one of the infamous Cabal, and like whom lie was 

a r n° th ® Catholi c clauses in the secret 
treaty of Dover (1669-70). He seems to have on- 
posed the stop of the exchequer ’(1672), which 

US i tlfie< ^ * sa,ne y ea f was made Earl 
of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor (he proved a 

most upright judge); but in 1673, espousing the 
popular Protestantism, supported the Test Bill 
which broke up the Cabal. In October the Great 
Seal was demanded of him, and he ranged himself 
as a champion of toleration (for Dissenters only) 
and of national liberties. He opposed Danby’s 
non-resistance Test Bill (1675V and in 1677, for his 
protest against a fifteen months’ prorogation, was 
sent to the Tower, whence he was only released a 
year later on making a full submission. Though 
the Popish Plot’ was not of his forging, he 
used that two years’ terror (1678-80) with ruth- 
less dexterity. Not even the Habeas Corpus Act, 
long known as Shaftesbury’s Act, is a set-off 
against the judicial murder of Lord Stafford, his 
personal enemy. The fall of Dauby was followed 
by his appointment as president of Temple’s new 
Privy-council of thirty members (1679), and an 
attempt to exclude James from the succession 
in favour of Shaftesbury’s puppet, the bastard 
Monmouth. Shaftesbury now received his conge 
from the king, and driven into extremer opposi- 
tion, indicted James as a recusant (1680), and 
brought armed followers to the Oxford parliament 
(1681). In July 1681 he was again sent to the 
lower for high-treason, but the Middlesex Whig 
grand jury threw out the bill. Monmouth and 
Russell hung back from the open rebellion to 
which he urged them, and he fled to Holland in 
December 1682. On 22d January 1683 he died 
at Amsterdam. Transcendently clever, eloquent, 
and winning, he yet stands condemned by the 
rnauv talents committed to him ; self was the 
dominant principle to which alone he was true. 
He was the author of party government, ever 
ready to make capital out of religious animosities, 
‘atrocities,’ perjuries, forgeries, anything. It is 
doubtful whether he was the pure, high-minded, 
and great statesman that Christie would makeliim, 
or, what Charles pronounced him, ‘ the wickedest 
dog in England.’ See Dryden’s Absalom and 
Ackitopkel and Medal (1681), part iii. of Butler’s 
Hudibras (1678), the hostile History of Burnet, the 
able apologetic Lives by Christie (1871) and Miss 
L. F. Brown (1934), the study by Traill (1886), and 
other works cited at Locke and Charles II. 

His grandson, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, philosopher, was born in 
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- Wnf ndec. 

three years at Winchester 1 m< 10 spenfc 

travel. A zealous Whig, h 0 tat for .t T? in 

Stteraufrel^On his two vfsi^j to H°n 

^rmed 1 

succeeded to the earldom in 1699 le 


J w vere most y collected as Character & 
d Opinions, Times (1711 ; enlarged 

e ’ Here he expounded the svsteni im. 

mortahsed in the Essay on Man, and argued that 
ridicule is the test of truth, that n.an possesses a 

for tHebest’ “Vi 1 V' at « ver y t,li »S in tl.e world is 
;* r , \ r t *» He found a follower in Hutcheson 

q ‘i ‘ ' f SV, nder of tlie Scottish school of philos- 
ophy^ \\hile at home he was mainlv attacks! 
as a deist, on the Continent as a philosopher^ 
attracted the attention of Leibniz, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Lessing, and Herder. See J. M. Robert- 
sou s edition of the Characteristics (1900), and a 
Lile by B. Rand (1900), who edited the unfinished 
complementary Second Characters (1914). 

A f-! LEY , CooPER * seventh Earl of 

28th f ^ Atonsni"! 3 "] 1 ^ i>r°pi s n was born in London, 
oil April lbOl, and from Harrow passed in lfiio 

n c lssics C !!:'; C 8 '^ 0xf ? rd - He "tooMtcuS 

As Lord A^hiiv i ’ ul was ,nade D -O.L. in 1841, 

30 aml d mn ir y w e n rei) ;' eSe,lted Woodstock 1826- 

tl,A Tnriio Wellington was Commissioner of 
the India Board of Control (1S28), under Peel a 

Lord of the Admiralty (1834). Ho represented 

1S , 30_31 » Dorset 1833-46, and Bath 

nrArn?}’ V i® 11 \ e succeeded liis father as earl. He 

f f0r the better Treatment of 

Lunatics (1845), and was chairman of the Lunacy 

Commission from 1828 till Ids death. He worked 

hard for the acts preventing the employment of 

boy chimney-sweeps (1840) and limiting the hours 

of labour of women and young persons to ten 
? da y( 184 '),/or tlie Factory Acts and the 
” ojkshop Regulation Act. In 1846 lie supported 
Peels repeal of the Corn Laws. He joined tl.e 
Ragged School movement in 1843, laboured for 
tlie better housing of workmen. A staunch evan- 
gelical, he strenuously opposed ritualism, rational- 
ism, and socialism. He died 1st Oct. 1885. See his 
Speeches (1S6S) ; Lives by Hodder (1886 and 1897), 
the Hammonds (1923) ; and Bready’s study (1920). 

Shah-Jehan, fifth of the Mogul emperors of 
Delhi, was from 1624 in revolt against his father, 
Jehangir, but on his death (1627) succeeded him. 

I he chief events of his reign were a war in tlie 
Deccan, ending in the destruction of the king- 
dom of Ahmadnagar (1636) and the subjugation 
(1636) of Bijapur and Golconda ; an attack on the 
Lzbegs of Balkh (1G45-47); unsuccessful attempts 
to recover Kandahar from the Persians (1637, 1647- 
53) ; and a second successful war in the Deccan 
(1655). In 1658 the emperor fell ill, and was 
taken prisoner by bis son Aurungzebe, and con- 
fined till his death, December 1666. He was a 
just and an able ruler; the magnificence of his 
court was unequalled ; and lie left buildings such 
as the Taj Mahal and the ‘pearl mosque’ at Agra 
and tlie palace and great mosque at Delhi. 

Shairp, John Campbell, born at Houston 
House, Linlithgowshire, 30th July 1819, was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow 
University, thence went as Snell Exhibitioner 
to Balliol, and gained the Newdigate in 1842. 

Iu 1846 he became a master at Rugby, in 1857 
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deputy-professor of Latin at St Andrews, In 1801 
Latin professor, and in 1868 principal. In 1877 
and again in 1882 he was appointed professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. He died 18th September 1885. 
Strong poetic instincts and a keen and kindly 
critical faculty appear in his writings : Kilmahoe 
and Other Poems( 1864 ; including ‘The Bush aboon 
Traquair’), Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1808), 
Culture and Religion (1870), The Poetic Interpret 
tation of Nature (1877), Burns (1879), Aspects of 
Poetry (1881), Glen Desseray (1886), and Sketches in 
History and Poetry (1887). See Knight’s Shairp 
and his Friends (1888). 

Shakespeare, William, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in April 1564, and baptised on the 26th. 
His father, John Shakespeare, was a fell-monger 
and glover, perhaps also a butcher, and certainly 
a dealer at times in corn and timber. In 1557 
he married Mary Arden, daughter of a wealthy 
farmer; and was successively chamberlain, aider- 
man, and high-bailiff of Stratford. William was 
the third child ; one of four sisters outlived him ; 
and one of three brothers, Edmund, became 
an actor, and died in 1607. Probably William 
was educated at the free school of Stratford, 
where beside English he would learn some- 
thing of Latin— 1 small Latin and less Greek.’ In 
1578 John Shakespeare became very unprosper- 
ous. Perhaps the boy, removed from school, was 
apprenticed to a butcher ; perhaps he was for a 
time an attorney’s clerk. There is a bond given 
previous to marriage between William Shake- 
speare and Anne Hathaway, dated November 28, 
1582. Anne Hathaway was the daughter of a 
yeoman of Shottery, and was eight years older 
than the bridegroom. The marriage may have 
been pressed forward by Anne’s friends in order 
that a child — Shakespeare’s eldest daughter, 
Susanna (baptised May 26, 1583>— might be born 
in lawful wedlock. Two years after the birth of 
Susanna twins were born, Hamnet and Judith. 
Hamnet died in his twelfth year; both daughters 
survived their father. Three or four years after 
his marriage Shakespeare quitted Stratford— after 
a prosecution, according to Rowe, for stealing 
deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle- 
cote. A tradition relates that Shakespeare’s first 
employment in London was holding the horses 
of gentlemen outside the theatre. Except that 
we find his name joined with that of his father in 
an attempt made in 1587 to assign a small pro- 
perty to the mortgagee, we know nothing certain 
of Shakespeare’s life from the date of his twin- 
children’s birth until 1592, when he was an actor 
and a rising playwright. High eminence as an 
actor Shakespeare did not attain. 

In 1593 appeared Shakespeare’s first work, the 
narrative poem, Venus and Adonis, dedicated to 
the Earl of Southampton, the poet’s patron and 
friend. It is an elaborate piece of Renaissance 
paganism, setting forth ideals of sensuous beauty 
in the persons of the amorous goddess and of the 
young hunter, whose coldness meets and foils her 
passion. Luorece followed in 1594, also dedicated to 
Southampton ; in it the lawless passion of Tarquin 
is confronted by the ardent chastity of the Roman 
wife. Both the Venus and the Lucrece became im- 
mediately popular. Shakespeare’s earliest dra- 
matic exercises consisted probably in adapting 
to the stage plays which had grown out of date. 
Many critics regard Titus Andronicus as an 
example of such work. Another of these plays 
is the First Part of Henry VI, It is not certain 
at what date Shakespeare’s career as a draraatio 
author began ; but 1589-90 cannot be far. astray. 
The evidence by which the chronology of Shake- 


speare’s works is inferred is of various kinds, 
including entries of publication in the Stationers' 
Regis tens, statements about the plays and poems 
or allusions to them or quotations from them by 
contemporary writers, facts connected with the 
history of dramatic companies which presented 
plays of Shakespeare, allusions in the plays to 
historical events, and quotations by Shakespeare 
from publications of the day. We cannot fail also 
to observe the grow th of Shakespeare’s imaginative 
power, his intellectual reach, his moral depth, his 
spiritual wisdom. And his versification becomes 
more varied and freer in the later plays, or, if 
not freer, subject to subtler and less obvious 
laws. Love’s Labour ’s Lost (c. 1590) is perhaps his 
first original play. Learned pedantry, fantas- 
tical extravagance of speech, the affectations 
of amorous poetry are satirised. The Comedy 
of Errors (c. 1591), a lively tangle of farcical 
incidents, is founded on the MencecTmi of 
Plautus. The Two Gentlemen of Verona (c. 1592), 
a romantic love - comedy, exhibits a marked 
advance in the presentation of character. This 
group closes with A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(c. 1593-94). No other comedy of Shakespeare' 
has so large a lyrical element. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare was also engaged on the English 
historical drama. In the Second and Third Porto 
of Henry VI. ( c . 1592) he worked upon the basis 
of old plays written probably by Marlowe and 
Greene. In King Richard III. (c. 1593) he still 
writes m Marlowe s manner, though the play is 
wholly his own, his chief source for his his- 
toncal material being Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
The influence of Marlowe is no longer supreme 
in King Richard II. (c. 1594), with which King 
John (c. 1595) in style has something in common! 
Shakespeare as a member of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company appeared on several occasions 
before Queen Elizabeth. Before long he became 
a theatrical shareholder, and had gathered suffl- 
cient wealth to purchase (1597) ‘ New Place 1 
a large house in Stratford, where he cherished 
friendly relations with his neighbours. During 
at least part of 159&-1604 he lodged with Christo. 

“ ou, ! t J°J>. a french tire-maker, at Monk- 
well Street, Cripplegate. Romeo and Juliet is 
founded in the main upon a poem, Romeus and 
Juliet (1562), by Arthur Brooke, which versifies 
the tale taken by the French Boisteau from the 
Italian of Bandello ; it has a lyrical sweetness, 
swiftness, and intensity such as we do not find 
elsewhere in its author’s writings. Near to it 
in the chronological order probably stands The 
Merchant of Venice (c. 1596), between the earliest 
comedies and those which lie around the year 
1CW). The advance in characterisation from that 
of Shakespeare’s previous comedies is remarkable. 
Shakespeare’s mastery of comedy aids him In the 
historical plays which followed— the First and 
Second Parts of King Henry IV. (1597-98) and King 

is fi Knn\ rpu a a jaif 'a a 
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speare to exhibit Falstaff in love, and that he 

*' ”** nfWinA*** * 



heroine, 


^ i-spirited tamer Petruchio. and the drunken 
er. The same animal spirits and intellectual 
vivacity appear— but now refined and exalted 
—in Much Ado about Nothing (1598-99X About 
this time he rehandled Lows Labour V 
As You Like It (1599), dramatised from 
tale by Lodge, and Twelfth Night (1000-1 
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period^ ° f th ° wholly j° yous comedies of this 

About 1600-1 Shakespeare’s mirth becomes 
touched with seriousness or infected with bitter 
ness, and soon he ceases to write comedy Some 
have supposed that this is connected with events 
shadowed forth in Shakespeare’s Sonn'SlmSn! 

Jl2£ ed J!i. 15J8 .» no ^ published until 1609 The 
1600 edition is dedicated to ‘ Mr W H. ’ as ‘ tile 

onlie begetter of these insuing Sonnets,’ The 

two groups— 1-126 addressed to a 
beaut^ul young man of high station 127-154 
either addressed to or referring to a married 

ftscinat?ne a b5it°of 1, - eX10ll i hig,lly accomplished, 
fascinating, but of irregular conduct. Shake- 
speare s young friend seems to have fallen into 
the toils of the woman, to whom Shakespeare 
was himself attached by a passion which he felt 

J?*? d mP adu,g ’ yet - X hich he could not over- 
come. The woman yielded herself to the younger 

admirer, who was socially Shakespeare’s superior 

alienation between the friends, bui 
in the close all wrongs were forgotten. ‘ Mr W 

H. may have been William Hall, a publisher’s 
assistant who got the MSS. of the Sonnets for 

M\fr w nW/i m e Posher. Others identify 
air w m with the young lover (perhaps William 

E ar‘ of Pembroke or Henry Wriothes 

/ y ’ of . Southampton) of the dark ladv 

(probably not Mary Fitton, q.v.). y 

After 1600 Shakespeare still writes comedy 

of T , fche career comedies is gone! 
All s Well that Ends Well (c. 1601-2) is least 
happy in its mirthful scenes. Measure for 
Measure (c. 1603) hardly deserves the name 

5S2 1 f dy V Ij * . a searching of the mystery 
of self-deceit in the heart of a man and the 
exhibition of an ideal of virginal chastity. Per- 
haps it is to this date (1603) that Troilus and 
0 ressxda belongs, in which certain passages are 
probably by another hand than Shakespeare’s 
Before he ceased for a time to write comedy 
Shakespeare seems to have begun the next great 
series of tragedies. Julius Ccesar (1601) and 
Hamlet (1602) are tragedies in which reflection, 
as a motive-power, holds its own with emotion. 
Hamlet is perhaps founded on an older play, 
which produced a great impression about 1588- 
89. Shakespeare doubtless read the story, origin- 
ally derived from Saxo Grammaticus, in the 
English prose of the Hystorie of Hamlet trans- 
lated from the French of Belleforest. And now 
tragedy succeeded tragedy, each of surpassing 
greatness. Othello (c. 1604), founded on a tale 
in Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, exhibits a free and 
noble nature taken in the toils of jealousy, 
and perishing in the struggle for deliverance. 
King Lear (1605), the story of which is derived 
from an old play on the same subject as well as 
from Holinshed’s Chronicle, is the most stupen- 
dous tragedy in our literature. Macbeth (c. 1606) 
is the tragedy of criminal ambition — the source 
again Holinshed. In Antony and Cleopatra (1607) 
Roman manhood is sapped by the sensual witchery 
of the East. From Plutarch also came the 
material for Coinolanus (c. 1608). Timon of Athens 
(c. 1607-8) is only in part by Shakespeare. 

The last plays of Shakespeare are comedies; 
but they might be aptly named romances, for 
romantic beauty presides over them rather than 
mirth. Pericles (1608), or rather Shakespeare’s 
part of that play, might better be named the 
romance of Marina, the lost daughter of Pericles. 
Cymbeline (1609) is also a tale of lost children at 
length recovered, and of a wife separated from 
her husband but finally reunited to him. The 
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Tempest may have been written in lain • < u 

lieved that a German nlav hv i lt 19 

they can trace the lindlZkTf 

i«s st n: 

SSSt sagas 

;V 9n mens may be, in ease, retirement nmi 
the conversation of his friends’ In VroV i • 

Shakespeare’s first-born grandchild, was twice 
married, but died without issue in 1670, the last 

speare^n kp . the P oe .^ 1,1 March 1616 Shake- 

firm the nil Senously 111 ; acc °rding to a tradi- 
tion the illness was a fever contracted after a merry 

23 ifii I S\ DraytoD and Be, ‘ Jonson. On April 
if* i?3S» whlc . h > s supposed to be also his birthday. 

th« ^»f nd i he ' vasburied ^ the chancel of 
the parish church. During the life of Shake- 
speare s widow— who died August 6, 1623— a por- 

fc t fc n V f S rec ted J' 11 the church, sculptured 
by the Dutchman Gerard Johnson (Geraert 
Janssen). Besides this somewhat rude portrait, 
we possess a portrait-print by Droeshout (q.v.) 
prefixed to the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works (1623), an ill-executed engraving. These 
are the only certain portraits. Of many alleged 
painted portraits that known as the Chandos 
portrait has found perhaps the widest accept- 
ance. A specimen of his handwriting possibly 
survives in three pages of the MS. play The 
Book of Sir Thomas More. During his life from 

.7 onwards several of Shakespeare’s plays were 
printed in quarto (see A. W. Pollard’s Shake - 
speare s Folios and Quartos, 1909; Census of Quar- 
tos, 1916). After his death the first collected 
edition appeared in 1623, in folio, under the 
superintendence of his fellow-actors Heminge 
and Condell ; reprinted in 1632 (second folio), 
and again in 1663-64 (third folio) and 1685 (fourth 
folio). The first critical edition of the plays is 
that by Nicholas Rowe (1709). In 1725 appeared 
Pope’s edition ; some of his critical emendations 
are happy, and his preface contains admirable 
remarks on the Shakespearian drama. Theobald, 
whose edition appeared in 1733, was a better 
scholar than Pope, and very materially improved 
the text of his author. Hanmer in the ‘Oxford 
Edition’ (1744), and Warburton in his edition 
(1747), based on Pope’s, made small advance on 
their predecessors. The edition of Johnson (1765) 
is chiefly remarkable for its masterly preface. 

In 1766 Steevens reprinted twenty of the early 
quartos, and from 1773 onwards Johnson’s edi- 
torial work was ably supplemented by that of 
Steevens. Capell’s edition (1768) is the work of 
a true and laborious scholar. Much was done 
by Malone to ascertain the chronological order of 
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the plays and to illustrate the history of the 
English theatre. In 1780 he edited Shake- 
speare’s poems and the doubtful plays of the 1604 
folio ; in 1790 Shakespeare's works. Variorum 
editions were edited by Reed in 1803 and 1813, 
and James Boswell (the younger) in 1821, a 
‘New Variorum,’ ed. by H. H. Furness, sen. and 
jun., has been in progress since 1871. Note- 
worthy among modern editions are the ‘ Globe ’ 
(1 vol. ; ed. Clark and Aldis Wright), ‘Oxford’ 
(1 vol. ; W. J. Craig), ‘Cambridge’ (9 vols. ; Aldis 
Wright), ‘Arden’ (39 vols.; Craig and Case), 
‘Caxton’ (20 vols. ; Sir Sidney Lee), ‘New’ (in 
progress since 1921 ; Quiller-Couch and Dover 
Wilson). C. F. T. Brooke edited The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha. The Sonnets have been annotated 
by Dowden, Tyler, Mrs C. C. Stopes, Sir S. 
Lee. Bibliography : English Association Pamph- 
let No. 61 (2d ed. 1925) ; Jaggard’s Shakespeare 
Bibliography (1911). Concordances: Bartlett’s 
Complete Concordance (1894), Schmidt’s Lexicon. 
Grammar : Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. 
Chronology : Stokes’s Order of Plays. Sources : 
Shakespeare's Library , ed. by Hazlitt ; Anders’s 
Shakespeare' s Books ; Brooke’s Shakespeare’s Plu- 
tarch. Biographical studies : Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1881), Fleay (1886), Stopes (1901, &c.), Elton 
(1904), Lambert (1904), J. W. Gray (1905), Law 
(1910), Lee (3d ed. 1922), J. Q. Adams (1923), 
Harrison (1923), and especially E. K. Chambers’s 
William Shakespeare : a Study of Facts and, \ Prob- 
lems (2 vols. 1930). Criticism: For the early 
estimates of Rowe, Pope, Johnson, &c., Nichol 
Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare 
(1903); the criticisms of Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Hazlitt; Dowden ’s Shakspere ; A. O. Bradley, 
Shakespearean Tragedy ; Gervinus, Commentaries ; 
Mrs Jameson’s Shakespeare' s Heroines ; Raleigh’s 
Shakespeare ; Swinburne’s Age of Shakespeare; 
Creizenach’s (trans. 1916); Schelling’s English 
Drama l 1558-1642 ; Chambers’s Elizabethan Stage 

t )* aIso the Book of Homage (1916); 
Shakespeare s England (1916); Pollard, Shake- 
speare s Fight with the Pirates ; and our articles 
on Alleyn, DeUa Bacon, Bowdler, Boydell, Brink, 
Burbage, Capell, Collier, Cowden Clarke, DeliuT 
Dyce, Elze, Furnivall, Halliwell-Phillipps, S. W 
H. Ireland, Johnson, Knight, Malone, Rowe, 
Staunton, Steevens, Theobald, Ulrici, Warburton. 
Grant White, &c. 

Shamyl (i.e. Samuel), leader of the tribes in 
the Caucasus in their thirty years' struggle 
against Russia, was born in 1797, became a Sufi 
mollah or priest, and laboured to compose tribal 
feuds. He was one of the foremost in the defence 
of Himry against the Russians in 1831, in 1834 was 
chosen head of the Lesgliians, and by abandon- 
ing open warfare for surprises, ambuscades, &c., 
secured numerous successes for the mountaineers. 
In 1839, and again in 1849, he escaped from the 
stronghold of Achulgo after the Russians had 
made themselves masters of it, to continue 
preaching a holy war against the infidels. The 
Russians were completely baffled, their armies 
sometimes disastrously beaten, though Shamyl 
began to lose ground. During the Crimean war 
the allies supplied him with money and arms, 

peace was si 8 ne(I the Russians com- 
pelled the submission of the Caucasus. On April 
12, 1859, Shamyl’s chief stronghold, Weden, was 
taken. For several months he was hunted from 
fastness to fastness, till in 1869 he was surprised, 
find after a desperate resistance captured. He 
was pensioned at Kaluga in the middle of Russia, 
but removed to Kieff in 1868 and to Mecca in 
1870. He died at Medina in March 1871. I 


Sharp, Abraham (1653-1742), in 1684-91 assisted 
Flamsteed at Greenwich Observatory in con- 
structing the large mural arc, &c. He published 
tables of logarithms and Geometry Improved (1717). 
See Life by Cudworth (1889). 

Sharp, Cecil James (1859-1924), student of 
English folk-songs (of which he published numer- 
ous collections) and folk-dances, was bom in 
London, and was principal of the Hampstead 
Conservatoire in 1896-1906. 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1818), bom at Durham, 
ninth son of the Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, was apprenticed to a London linen-draper, 
in 1758 got a post in tbeOrdnance department, Dut 
resigned in 1776 through sympathy with America. 
He wrote many philological, legal, political, and 
theological pamphlets ; but his principal labours 
were for the negro. He defended the negro James 
Sommersett or Somerset, securing the decision 
(1772) that as soon as a slave touches English 
soil he becomes free ; and worked with Clarkson 
for the abolition of negro slavery. See Life by 
Hoare (1820) and a smaller one by Stuart (1830). 

Sharp, James, Archbishop of St Andrews, born 
at Banff, 4th May 1618, studied for the cnurch 
at King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-37). In 1648 
he was appointed ‘regent’ of philosophy at St 
Andrews, and in 1648 minister of Crail. In 
1651-52 he was carried off to London with 
several other ministers ; in 1657 he was chosen 
by the more moderate party in the church to 
plead their cause before Cromwell. Sent by 
Monk to Breda, he had several interviews with 
Charles II. (1660). His correspondence for some 
months after his return from Holland is full of 
apprehensions of Prelacy ; but its perfidy stands 
revealed in his letter of 21st May 1661 to Middle- 
ton, which proves that he was then in hearty co- 
operation with Clarendon and the English bishops 
for the re-establishment of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. The bribe was a great one, for in December 
he was consecrated Archbishop of St Andrews. 
The dexterous tool of Middleton or Lauderdale 
an oppressor of those he had betrayed, he soon 
became an object of detestation to the populace 
and of contempt to his employers. On 3d May 
1679 twelve Covenanters (see John Balfour and 
Hackston) fell in with him on Magus Moot 
dragged him from his coach, and put him to 
death. See Airy, Lauderdale Papers (1884). 

Sharp, Richard (1759-1834), ‘Conversation 
Sharp,’ a London hat manufacturer, Whig M.P.. 
F.R.3., and versifier, was born in Newfoundland. 


Sharp, William (1749-1824), engraver, republi- 
can, and Southcottian enthusiast, was born and 
died in London. See Life by W. S. Baker (1876). 

Sharp, William (1855-1905), born at Paisley, 
settled in London 1879, and published Earth's 
Voices , Sospiri di Roma , Sospiri d’ Italia , and 
other volumes of verse, half-a-dozen novels, and 
books on Rossetti, Shelley, Heine, Sainte Beuve, 
and Philip Bourke Marston. But he will chiefly 
be remembered as the author of the remarkable 
series of Celtic — or Neo-Cel tic — tales and ro* 
mances by ‘Fiona Macleod’— a pseudonym he 
systematically refused to the last to acknowledge. 
These began in 1894 with Pharais ; followed by 
The Mountain Lovers and The Sin-Eater (18951 
The Washer of the Ford and Green Fire (18961 The 
laughter of Peterkin (18971 The Dominion of 
Dreams (1899), The Divine Adventure (19001 Dros- 
J? n ^J mUt (*9021 7716 SUenc * Of A ™>r, By 
Sunlit Shores , and Wind and Wave (19021 


Sunlit Shores , and Wind and Wave (19021'fS 
House of Usna and Deirdri (1908), The Winmd 
Destiny (1904), &c. See memoir (1910) byfcis 
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Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick (1781-1851) 
b ? n A goddam Castle, Dumfriesshire, studied 
at Oxfoid, collected at Edinburgh pictures and 
curios, was a clever versifier and draughtsman 
contributed two original ballads to Scott's Min- 
strelsy, and edited club-books, but is chiefly re- 
membered by his correspondence (2 vols. 1888). 

Sharpe, Samuel (1799-18S1), nephew of Rogers 
the poet, in whose bank he worked till sixty 
wrote on ancient Egypt and scriptural subjects. ’ 
Shaughnessy, Thomas George (1853-1923) 
Baron (1916), Canadian Pacific Railway Co. presi- 
dent, was born of Irish parentage in Milwaukee. 

u B ernard, a brilliant journalist, 

1 - n - ? ntic i ex POunder of Ibsen and 

\ luai I and paradoxical playwright, 

T)nhHn unorthodox socialist, was bom at 

thIkSJiL 1856, came London in 1876. 
The best known of several novels is Cashel Byron's 

i?v, 1892 appeared the first of his 
{ aT S ’ Wldot aers Houses, followed by Arms 

^QR\ Jl{ a Zu n A £, atldu L a ,’ in a eoMection which 
df®®? was called Pl *y* Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
Three Plays for Puritans (viz. The Devil's 

h£u££l e 'n C(B8ar - atld Cleopatra, Captain Brass - 

b Tnh? i 0 *’ 1 1 ?°°1 ; Man and Superman, 

P. Other Island, Major Barbara, The 

n o?! C (1903-6) ; Fanny's First Play 

V / ( L912 )» Heartbreak House ( 1917), 

HQ 9 ^ Methusdah (a pentalogy, 1921), St Joan 

ai ’ S y J n / any reckoned his masterpiece), The 

n9?4A. C< r rt U 93 ?^^ 00 True t0 be Qood > &c - 
/ioqcS\V fi n °S od ^?\ ng Char les's Golden Days 
(1939) followed. Nobel prizeman in 1926, Mr 

Shaw explored Socialism with the ‘intelligent 

hfiSir i?i - 28 ’ in i 93 ? shared the Quest of 

la 8 s ar f? of God > and iu 1944 ex- 
plained to everybody the ‘ political what’s what/ 

Shaw, Henry Wheeler. See Billings, Josh. 
Shaw, Jack (1780-1815), the life-guardsman, 
a . Pugilist of herculean strength, who fell 
at Waterloo, first killing ten cuirassiers. 

Shaw, Richard Norman (1831-1912), London 
domestic architect and R.A., born in Edinburgh. 

Shaw, Robert Barkley (1839-79), born in 
London, and educated at Marlborough and 
Tnn ity, Cambridge, visited Yarkand and Kash- 
?arl868-69, and was British resident at Mandalay 

Shaw, Sir William Napier (1854-1945), born 
at Birmingham, studied at Cambridge (Em- 
manuel) and Berlin, and was Director of the 
Meteorological Office 1907-20. He wrote on 
air-currents and forecasting and a great Manual 
of Meteorology (1919-31). 

Shaw-Lefevre, George John (1832-1928), 
served in Liberal ministries (1881-84, 1892-95), 
as P.M.G. (1883-84) introduced sixpenny tele- 
grams, and in 1906 was made Baron Eversley. 

Shee, Sir Martin Archer (1769-1850), portrait- 
painter, born in Dublin, in 1788 settled in London, 
and became R.A. in 1800 and P.R.A. in 1830, 
when he was knighted. He wrote poems, a novel, 
a play, &c. See Life by liis son (1860). 

Sheepshanks, John (1787-1863), art -patron, 
born at Leeds, succeeded to his father’s extensive 
cloth manufacture, and devoted himself to col- 
lecting the works of modern British artists. These 
(233 oil-pictures and 103 drawings) in 1857 he pre- 
sented to the nation, and they are now at South 
Kensington. — His brother, the Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks (1794-1855), was an astronomer. 

Sheffield, John, Duke of Buckingham (1648- 
1721), succeeded his father as third Earl of Mul- 


6 rave in 1658, served in both navy and armv and 
was Lord Chamberlain to Janiesli.and a Cabinet 
councilor under William III., who in 1694 made 
him Marquis of Norinanby. Anne undo him 
Duke of (the county of) Buckingham ( 1703 ) ; but 
[ 0 . r J? ls opposition to Godolphiu and Marlborough 
he was deprived of the Seal (1705). After mo 
under the Tories, he was Lord Steward and Lord 
President till the death of Anne, when he lost 
?i PO' ver ,’ and intrigued for the restoration of 
the Stuarts. He wrote two tragedies, a metrical 
Lssay on Satire, an Essay on Poetry, &c. 

n 7q h - efl ?co d ,\ J 2 HN Baker Holroyd, Earl of 
Qhoffi b - or ? lu Behind, in 1769 bought 

Sheffield Place in Sussex, and in 1781 was created 
Baron Sheffield, in 1816 Earl. A friend of Gibbon 
vq.v.) ne edited his miscellaneous works. 

Sheil, Richard Lalor, born at Drumdowney, 

4l ,RUst 1791 » fr om Stonyhurst 
passed in 1807 to Trinity College, Dublin, gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1811, and entered Lincoln’s Inn the 
same year. He was called to the Irish bar in 

He wrote a series of plays, mostly success- 
ful at tb~* : — tt,_ r., . , - - - . . j 

written 

182: 

j?i. n ® d O’Connel l"'s CatYioHc Assodation Raided* his 
*“ f ? nn, »e the New Catholic Association 
(18-o), and supported the cause by impassioned 
speeches which are masterpieces of oratory. He 
was M.P. for Milborne Port, Louth, Tipperary, and 
Dungarvan. After the defeat of Repeal in 1834 he 
mostly supported the Whigs, and in 1838 received 

f«S mm i 88,< 55 e !f ,1, P of Greenwich Hospital. In 

1839 under Melbourne he became Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, and a Privy-councillor— 
the first Catholic to gain that honour. Under 
Russell in 1846 he was appointed Master of the 
Mint, and in 1850 British minister at Florence. 
Here he died 23d May 1851. See Memoir by 
McCullagli (1S55) and his Speeches (1845-55). 

Shelburne, William Petty, Earl of, great- 
grandson of Sir WiHiam Petty (q.v.), was born in 
Dublin, 20th May 1/37, and studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He served in the army, sat 
for High Wycombe, succeeded his father as second 
earl in 1/61, and in 1763 was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and in Chatham’s 
second administration (1766) a Secretary of State. 
Upon the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 1782 
Shelburne declined to form a government, but 
became Secretary of State under Rockingham. 
Upon Rockingham’s death the same year the king 
ottered Shelburne the Treasury. Fox resigned 
and Shelburne introduced William Pitt into 
office as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
ministry resigned when outvoted by the coalition 
between Fox and North (Feb. 1783). Shelburne 
was in 1784 made Marquis of Lansdowne, and at 
Lansdowne House and Bowood, Wilts, he collected 
a splendid gallery of pictures and a tine library. 
He died 7th May 1805. See Life by his great- 
grandson, Lord Edmond Fitzinaurice (1876, 1912). 

Sheldon, Gilbert (1598-1677), chaplain to 
Charles I., warden of All Souls College, Oxford, 
and from 1663 Archbishop of Canterbury, built 
the Sheldon ian Theatre at Oxford. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, was born 4th August 
1/ 92, at Field Place near Horsham, Sussex. Bysshe 
Shelley (1/31-1815), his grandfather, married two 
heiresses, acquired a great property, and in 1806 
received a baronetcy. Percy was a boy of much 
sensibility, quick imagination, generous heart, 
and a refined type of beauty, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired. At ten he became a pupil at Sion House 
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school, Isleworth, where he made some progress 
in classics, listened with delight to lectures on 
natural science, and endured much rough hand- 
ling from his schoolfellows. In 1804 he passed to 
Eton, where he read eagerly Lucretius and Pliny, 
became a disciple of the 18th-century sceptical 
and revolutionary writers, and wrote two crude 
romances, Zastrozzi (1808) and St Irvyne, or the 
Rosicrucian (1810). He assisted his cousin Thomas 
Med win in a poem on The Wandering Jew (1810), 
and issued a long-lost booklet, Original Poetry 
by Victor and Cazire (1810 ; ed. by Garnett, 1898) 
—his collaborator his sister Elizabeth, and not 
his cousin Harriet Grove, whom he loved with 
a boy’s passion. Her parents, alarmed by his 
scepticism, put a stop to their correspondence. 
In 1810 Shelley entered University College, Ox- 
ford. His chief friend, Thomas Jefferson Hogg 
(1 < 92-1862), afterwards a barrister, has left a vivid 
account of Shelley’s Oxford life. He aided Shelley 
in a slender volume of poems, retouched with a 
view to burlesque— Posthumous Fragments of Mar- 
garet Nicholson (q.v.). In 1811 Shelley issued a 
pamphlet, The Necessity of Atheism; the college 
authorities interfered, and both he and Hogg 
were expelled. For a time the friends lived 
together in London ; then Hogg departed, and 
Shelley, left alone, found pleasure in the society 
of his sisters’ schoolfellow, Harriet Westbrook, a 
pretty girl of sixteen, daughter of a retired coffee- 
house keeper. In summer Shelley was in Wales ; 
letters reached him from Harriet complaining of 
domestic persecution and speaking of suicide, and 
another in which she threw herself on Shelley’s 
protection. Shelley hastened to see her; she 
avowed her passion ; and, taking coach for Edin- 
burgh, they were married on 28th August 1811. 
By York they came to Keswick. Here Southey’s 
lack of revolutionary ardour and indifference to 
metaphysical speculation displeased Shelley, who 
now corresponded with Godwin. To apply his 
ideas of reforming the world he visited Ireland, 
and on reaching Dublin printed an Address to the 
Irish People. He spoke at a large public meeting 
with O’Connell, and made the acquaintance of 
Curran, but was discouraged by the small results 
of his efforts. In 1812 he settled at Lynmouth, 
where he wrote a pamphlet on behalf of liberty 
of printing, and was at work on his Queen Mab. 
His servant, having been found posting up at 
Barnstaple a revolutionary broadsheet, was im- 
prisoned. Shelley crossed to Wales, and took up 
his abode at Treinadoc. In October he made 
Godwin’s personal acquaintance. In 1813 he was 
established in London, where in June his wife 
gave birth to a daughter (lanthe, married to Mr 
Esdaile, died 1876). Queen Mab — rhetorical, 
revolutionary, anti-religious — was printed for 
private distribution. In March 1814 he went 
through the ceremony of marriage with Harriet 
according to the rites of the English Church. 
Four months later they had separated for ever, 
and Harriet withdrew to Bath. It was stated 
by Miss Clairmont, daughter of Godwin’s second 
wife, that Shelley declared in July 1814 that 
Harriet had yielded to a Major Ryan, and Godwin 
In 1817 stated in writing that ne had evidence 
of her unfaithfulness ; but no such evidence is 
in our possession to-day. 

Shelley had become enamoured of Godwin’s 
daughter, Mary, a girl of fine intellect and 
vigorous character ; with her he went on a 
tour in Switzerland in 1814. In January 1816 
his grandfather died, and by arrangement with 
his father Shelley obtained an income of a 
thousand a-year. In the autumn of 1816 Alastor , 


his first really admirable poem, was written. In 

January 1816 Mary gave birth to a son (William), 

and in May they travelled to Geneva accompanied 

by Claire Clairmont, whose intrigue with Byron 

was unknown to them. On the shores or the 

kake ™ Geneva Byron and Shelley met ; and in 

Mont Blanc and the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty we 

rind a poetic record of the event. The suicide of 

* army, half-sister of Mary (see Godwin, William)* 

gave Shelley a great shock ; and Harriet, who had 

formed a connection with one who deserted her 

was on 10th December found drowned in the 

Serpentine. Shelley now married Mary (80th 

December 1816). A long Chancery suit followed, 

Shelley seeking to obtain possession of his 

daughter lanthe and his son Charles (1814-26), the 

Westbrooks resisting. Lord Eldon decided that 

Shelley s opinions disqualified him for bringing 

up his children, but he might appoint tutors 

to be approved by the court. Ere this Shelley 

had written fragments of his Prince Athcmase. a 

portion of Rosalind and Helen , and his lone 

narrative poem Laon and Cythna. When a few 

copies of the last had been issued the publisher 

withdrew it, and induced Shelley to alter certain 

™ eS T, and , P hrases ; thus revised it was issued as 
1 he Revolt of Islam, 

In the spring of 1818 there were serious fears 
of Pulmonary disease, and in April 1818, with 

K? r ^i lfctle William, au infant daughter Clara. 
Miss Clairmont and her child Allegra (Byron’s 
daughter), Shelley left for Italy. In 1818 he com- 
pleted Rosalind and Helen and translated Plato’s 
Symposium. Little Clara died in September at 
Venice, where Shelley had renewed companion- 
ship with Byron. Memorials of this visit to 
Venice will be found in the admirable poem 
Julian and Maddalo. The first act of his great 
lyrical drama Prometheus Unbound was written 
at Este, Septeraber-October 1818. Seeking a 
warmer climate for the winter, he journeyed to 
Rome, and thence to Naples. His letters descrip- 
tive of Southern Italy are full of beauty. In the 
spring (1819) he was again in Rome, where he 
wrote the second and third acts of Prometheus. 
In June 1819 Shelley’s son William died at Rome, 
The afflicted parents visited friends near Leghorn, 
and here Shelley wrote most of his tragedy The 
Cenci. The other works of this year were written 
at Florence— the prose Philosophical View of Re. 
form ; The Mask of Anarchy , a poetical appeal on the 
4 Peterloo * affair ; a satire on Wordsworth— Peter 
Bell the Third; a translation of The Cyclops of 
Euripides; and some of his noblest lyrical poems, 

among them the Ode to the West Wind . On 12th 
November a son was born, Sir Percy Florence 
Shelley (1819-89). In January 1820 the Shelley 
household moved to Pisa. The charming poetical 
Letter to Maria Gisborne, a spirited translation 
of the Homeric Hymn to Mercury, the brilliant 
fantasy of The Witch of Atlas, the satirical drama 
CE dipus Tyr annus, or SweUfoot the Tyrant, which 
deals with the affair of Queen Caroline, are 
the chief writings of 1820. The RpipsychidUm, 
rather a homage to ideal womanhooa than a poem 
addressed to an individual woman, was followed 
by the critical study entitled A Defines of Poetry. 
The elegy Adonais, suggested by the death of 
Keats, is Shelley’s mostflnished piece of art. In 
the autumn of 1821 he composed his lyrical drama 
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Hunt, and he and his friend Williams set <=oii 

for Leghorn The meeting with Himi was fu 

of joy and hope. On Monday, 8th July lgoo* 

Shelley and Williams left Leghorn and S 

schooner was lost in a sudden stonn The 

bodies, washed up near Viareggio (19th Julvi 

were consumed by fire in the presence ^ 

Le,gli Hunt, and Byron. The ashes 

?, £p y .' V ? Pl ace . d iu a casket and interred 
m the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. 

wfnf n ^ Y Shelley, daughter of 

William Godwin and Mary Wollstoneciaft vas 

born August 30, 1797. Her life from 1 81 4 ?o 

1822 was bound up with that of Shelley. Her 

riftl ° St im ? r ?/ s , ive novel was Frankenstein 
(1818), her second Valperga (1823). In 1823 she 

fathOT e inS25PnS d Witl ‘ I! 6 " SOn - Her husband’s 
lather, in granting her an allowance, insisted on tlie 

suppression of the volume of Shelley's Po^ZoZ 

mm?n’/ dl f e ?v by ier ' The Last Man (1820), a 

WinoHf 6 of th ® rum of human society by pesti- 

!v? rp/i 1 h t0 a f ttain sublimity. In Lodore (1835) 

hi, fW w-rf st £ ry of Shelley’s alienation' from 

in 1837 si W ? ove1 ’ Ealkner, appeared 
mi837. She died 21st February 1851 . Ofherocca- 

8k)nal pieces of verse tlie most remarkable is The 

Choice. Her Journal of a Six Weeks’ Tour fnartlv 

in' 1814 1 * 6y )? tel |5 ° f . the excursion to Switzerland 
-u ’ Rambles in Gemnany and Italy (1844) 

1 Tr 184 °7 43 ’ Garnefct collected her 
mvthnlnJp??* i Koszul e «l'ted two unpublished 
tqoo 1 0l S?L C x * Hranias, trie and Midas, in 

1922* Sg6 Lives by Mrs ^larslinll 

Rossetti (1890), Miss GryUs 0938 ) ° 889,1 "™ 

Peck e (10vo S lsT92 k |-3 W m r H e Ti lte . d ^ I°gPen and 
. V 5. 19^0-30) H. Buxton Forman (8 vols. 

187 *?°2L th $ I 52SPJ» b y w * M. Rossetti (3 vols 

son 8 ( 1904 )^ qwSSft D ?. W( l en (1890), Hutchln- 
r ’ She ?^ er d collected his Prose Works 

»*• Si! 

ed. Forman 1913), Hogg (1858), Koszul (La 

J - A. Symonds (1878, 
1887), W. M. Rossetti (1880), W. Sharp (1887) • 

5555“, Thoiniwon's Essay (1909) ; Memories from 
Authentic Sources, by Shelley’s daughter-in-law 
Lady Shelley (1859; new ed. 1870); Elton’s 
Shelley in France, &c. (1894) ; Ingpen’s Shelley in 
England (1917) ; Bradford's Shelley, Godwin and 
^ir Cinle (1913); Mrs O. W. Campbell’s Shelley 
avdthe Unromantics (1924) ; Maurois’s Ariel ( 1924 ). 

Shenst 0110 , William (1714-03), bom probably 
at the Leasowes, Halesowen, studied at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in 1737 published anony- 
mously Poems upon various Occasion$ } in 1741 The 
Judgment of Hercules, and next year The School- 
mistress. In 17 45 he succeeded his father in the 
Leasowes His success in beautifying his little 
domain attracted visitors from all quarters, and 
brought him more fame than his poetry, but in- 
volved him in pecuniary embarrassments. The 
Schoolmistress has secured for him a permanent 
if humble place among English poets. His other 
p 0 ,, are jnostly insignificant ; but his Pastoral 
Ballad has touches of exquisite tenderness. See 
Eire b y Dr Johnson prefixed to Shenstone's Essays 
™ Men and Manners (new ed. 1S68), and that by 
O. Gilfillan to an edition of his Poems (1854). 

Shepherd, Richard Herne (1842-95), bibliog- 
rapher of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Lamb, Carlyle, Swinburne, and Coleridge, was 
born at Chelsea. 

Sheppard, Jack (1702-24), born at Stepney, 
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a carpenter’s son, himself it 

doors. He was hanged at Tvburn in thn', x grca k 

»r (1 8 §3 e r oL 

Shepstone, Sir Theophilus ( 1817 - 93 ) admini* 

tiator of the Transvaal 1877-79, became Kaffir 
interpreter in 1835, and a K.C.M.G. in 187G 

Sherard, or Sherwood, Thomas (1659-17°8), 
botanist born at Bushby, Leicester, became 
consul at Smyrna in 1702. " l 

at S ^S^ect^r Not^Tti, ft? 

sss to a 

emigrated the same year to Australia, and soon 
attained a lucrative practice at the Sydney bar* 
he also took a leading part in the political life of 

m iftS°? y * v?i°i ,ne again in 1S5 °. and returned 

T^i? 5 Ai f 0 r i K,ddern - ,1,,ster » he t00k ofr, ce under 
Lord Aberdeen, as in 1S55 under Lord Palmer- 

ston. In 1859 he was returned for Caine ; and he 

represented London University from 1808 Dm- 

mg 1859-04 he was vice-president of the EducaUon 

Board and introduced the Revised Code of 1862 

defea^fi JW CI S r y res " lts *‘ Having liel ped to 
def^Uhe Wing Reform Bill in i 860 , he was with 

other Adullamites,’ offered a post in the l)erbv 

?^l C iTe e, T 1 fi e b , 1 ^ deCli 5 ed ifcl 1,1 1808 his feud 
v th the Liberals was forgotten in his strenuous 

^ 0 wards disestablishing the Irish Church 

Accordingly Mr Gladstone made him Chancellor 

of the Exchequer. His proposal to tax matched 

ZlL\ ery 1111 popular ; but the annual' surplus^ 
ie laige almost beyond example. In 1873 he 
became Home Secretary; in 1880 went to the 

nnSn r f? 0Use , as . Visc °nnt Sherbrooke. He op- 
posed the exclusive study of the classics. He 
published Poems of a Life in 1884, and died at 
A\ arhngham, Surrey, 27th July 1892. See Life 
by A. Patchett Martin (1893). Ldle 

Shero All (1825-79), a younger son of Dost 
Mohammed, succeeded as Amir of Afghanistan 
cSLl « disagreements with his half-brothers 
9 Wa a? 3 a '^h kept Afghanistan in anarchy 3 
Shere All fled to Kandahar; but in 180S regained 

possession of Kabul, with assistance from the 
Viceroy of India, Sir John Lawrence. In 1870 
his eldest son, Yakub Khan, broke into rebellion, 
but was captured and imprisoned. Shere All’s 
refusal to receive a British mission (1878) led to 

aft f r ?. ever ®. fighting, he fled to Tur- 
kestan, there to die. Yakub Khan succeeded. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry, born in Albany, N. Y . 
March 6 , I8 31 , of Irish parentage, in 1848 entered 
" est Point, and graduated in 1853. In 1861 he 
was an infantry captain, but in 1862 was given a 
cavalry regiment, and did such excellent work 
that he was promoted to a division of the Army 
of the Ohio. At Perryville and at Stone River 
(Murfreesboro*) lie performed brilliant services. 

He fought a t Chickamauga, and was engaged in 
an tlie subsequent operations, gaining credit for 
the gallantry with whicli his divisiou drove the 
enemy over Missionary Ridge. In 1864 he was 
given command of the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac, took part in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, made a notable raid on Confederate 
communications with Richmond, and led the 
advance to Cold Harbour. Iu August Grant 
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placed him in command of the Army of the 
Shenandoah. In September he attacked the 
enemy under Early, drove him beyond Win- 
chester, again dislodged him from Fisher s Hill, 
and pursued him through Harrisonburg and 
Staunton. These battles made him a brigadier- 
general. But Early, reinforced by Lee, again 
anneared in the Shenandoah Valley, and on 
October 19 surprised the Northern army and 
drove it back in confusion. Sheridan was at 
Winchester twenty miles away. Hearing the 
guns 1 h e ga Hope d to the field ; and defeat was 
con verted S n to victory. For Winchester he was 
promoted major-general and received the thanks 
of congress. He had an active share in the final 
battles” which led to Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court-house, April 9, 1865. In 1870, now lieu- 
tenant-general, he was with Moltke at Gravelotte 
and other battles. In 1883 he succeeded Sherman 
as general- in-chief. He died at Nonqiutt, Mass., 
August 5, 1888. Sheridan never lost a battle. 
Among the Northern generals he ranks next to 
Grant and Sherman. See his Personal Memoirs 
(1888) and Life by Davies (1895). 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (not Butler), born 
i„ Dublin, 30th October 1751 was grandson pt 
Swift's friend, Thomas Sheridan i D D • (1687 
1738), and son of Thomas Sheridan (1719-88), a 
teacher of elocution, actor, and author of a 
jyffp 0 f Swift. His mother, Frances Sheridan, 
Chamberiaine (1724-66), was the author of a 

novel called Sidney Biddulph and ; hS 

plays. Richard Sheridan was educated at Har 

row, and, after leaving school, with a J^ 001 " 
friend named Halhed wrote a threi e-act farce 
called Jupiter and tried a verse translation of the 

Epistles of Aristcenetus . In 1771 the 
removed to Bath, where they made acquaintance 

with the family of Linley the 
after a romantic courtship, Richard Ehza- 

hpfh Linlev in 1772. The young couple settled 
hi London to a life much beyond their means. 
Sheridan now made more serious efforts at 
dramatic composition. On 17th January ij.li® 
Rivals was produced at Covent Garden, and after 
a shght alteration in the cast met with universal 
approval. In the same year appeared the poor 
farce called St Patrick's Day and also the V™ 71 ™' 

In 1776 Sheridan, with the aid of Linley and 
another friend, bought half the patent of Dniry 
Lane Theatre for ^^.OOO from Garrick, 

1778 the remaining share for £45,000. His first 
production was a purified edition °f Vanbrugh s 
Cl under the title of a Trip to Scarborough. 

tS months later (1777) appeared Ws greatest 

work the School for Scandal. The Critic (L 7 »), 
teeming with sparkling wit, was Sheridans last 
dramatic effort; with the exception of a poor 
tragedy, Pizarro. On the dissolution ofparlia- 
ment in 1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, 
and in 1782 became Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs under Rockingham, afterwards Secretly 
to the Treasury in the coalition ministry (1783). 

His parliamentary reputation 
speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
In 1794 he a^ain electrified the House by a mag- 
nifi cent oration in reply to Lord Mormngtons 
denunciation of the French Revolution. He re 

r ' W&2 t 6 c» Wuch 1 ; of'corn- 

at Si 

toe” ye°ars later ire married Esther 


Ogle, the silly and extravagant daughter of the 
Dean of Winchester, who survived him. The affairs 
of the theatre had gone badly. The old building 
had to be closed as unfit to hold large audiences, 
and a new one, opened in 1794, was burned in 
1809. This last calamity put the finishing touch 
to Sheridan’s pecuniary difficulties, which had 
long been serious. He died 7th July 1616 in 
great poverty, but was given a magnificent funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. See Memoirs in editions 
of his works by Leigh Hunt (1840), Browne 
(1873-75), Stainforth (1874), and Rhodes (1928) ; 
Lives by Watkins (1817) and Moore (1826); 
Sheridan and his Times (1859); Memoirs of Mrs 
Frauds Sheridan , by her granddaughter, AUcU 
Le Fanu (1824) ; sketches by Mrs Oliphant (1883) 
and Lloyd Sanders (1891) ; Percy Fitzgerald, 
Lives of the Sheridans the Lives by^aser 

Rae (2 vols. 1896) and W. Sichel (2 vols. 1909), 
Rhodes (1933), Darlington (1933) ; the editions of 
the works by I. O. Williams (1926), and Rhodes 
(1928); also the articles Dutterin and Norton. 

Sheriff, Lawrence, a London grocer, born at 
Rugby, founded its great publio school (1567). 

Sherlock, William (1641-1707), born at South- 
wark, and educated at Eton and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, became a London rector in 1669, a 
prebendary of St Paul’s in 1681, Master of the 
Temple in 1684, and Dean of St Paul s in 1691. 
He wrote about sixty works, mostly controversial. 
His Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity and 
of the Incarnation (1690) opened npaflrow 'Con- 
troversy, South charging him with Tritheism, 
his Allegiance to Sovereign Powers (1691) also 
excited debate.— His son, Thomas Sherlock 
(1678-1761), in 1704 succeeded him as Master 
of the Temple. In 1715 he became Bean of 
Chichester, in 1728 Bishop of Bangor, in 1734 
of Salisbury and in 1748 of London. He was 
a strong Tory. Hughes edited his works (1830). 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, U.S. general- 
in-chief, born at Lancaster, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1820, 
thn qon of a iudge, graduated at West Point in 
1840. After serving in Florida and California, 


and seeing no prospect of promotion, heresigned 
in 1853, became a banker in San Francisco, and 
when the civil war began was head of the Louisiana 
Military Academy. In May 1801he was com- 
missioned colonel of the Thirteenth Infantry ; at 

Bull Run he won his promotion to brigadier- 
ceneral of volunteers. In August he was sent 
to Kentucky, but when he asked for 200,000 men 
to put an end to the war there, the authorities 
looked on his demand as wiidly extravagant. and 
deprived him of his command. But soon 
command of a division, he took a distinguished 
part in the battle of Shiloh (April 1862) and was 
made major-general. In Grant’s various move- 
ments against Vicksburg Sherman was most 
active. In July 1863, now a brigadier in tte 
TAimlar annv. he drove General J. E. Johnston 
out of Jackson, Miss. In November he joined 
Grant at Chattanooga, and rendered excellent 
service in the victory of the 25th ; soon after 
he relieved Burnside, besieged at KnoxviUe. in 
March 1864 he was appointed by Grant to the 
command of the south-west. In April he com- 
menced his campaign against Atlanta. He first 
encountered Johnston at Dalton, May 14, and 
drove him beyond the Etowah, and finally to 
Atlanta, which was evacuated on 1st September 
After giving his array a rest Sherman commenced 
his famous march to the sea, with 65,000 mem 
Meeting with little serious opposition, he reached 
ao varniah on Dec. 10. The works were soon carried, 
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and on the 20th the city was evacuated Tn 
February he left Savannah for the north and bv 

Sn C011 l pe i U S g , the evacuation of Chari cs- 

ton > ha( i, reache(i Columbia. Thence lie moved 
on Goldsboro’, fighting by the way two battles 
On April 9 Lee surrendered, and Johnston made 
terms with Sherman (disapproved as too lenient 
by Secretary Stanton). For four years Sherman 
commanded the Mississippi division ; when Grant 

Tn C ift 7 e / re f S1 ^ nt he was made head of the army! 

hlS own request, to make room for 
Sheridan, he was retired on full pav. He died 
in New \ork, February 14, 1891. See his own 
Memoirs (1875 ; revised 1885 and 1891), and 
Life by Liddell Hart (1930). 

£ brotber ’ "’as born 10th May 
1823. In 1855-01 he sat in the house, in 1801-77 
In the senate j in both he was chairman of 
financial committees. He was largely author of 
the bills for the reconstruction of the seceded 
?^ a ia S 7 S nd £ ,r the rewuaption of specie payment 
J£79. He was appointed in 1877 Secretary 
of the Treasury, and in 1878 had prepared a 
redemption fund in gold that raised the legal- 
tender notes to par value. In 1881 and 1887 
he was again returned to the senate, was its 
president, and afterwards chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations. In 1897 he w?s 
made Secretary of State, but retired on the war 
with Spain in 1898. He died 22d October 1900 
The Sherman Act (1890 ; repealed 1893) sanc- 
tioned large purchases of silver by the Treasury. 

naval 16 c? Bronso ? (2d ed .1888), Selected Speeches 
> l^rman Letters , between the brothers 
(1894), John s Recollections of Forty Years (1896). 

Sherriff, Robert Cedric, born in 1896, made 
his name with a realistic play, Journey’s End , in 

Sherrington, Sm Charles Scott, physiologist, 
born in London in 1857, passed through Caius 
College, Cambridge, was professor of Physiology 
at Liverpool (1895-1913) and Oxford (1913-35). 
His researches on reflex action and especially on 
The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 
(1906) made him famous. His poetry is worthy 
of note. In 1920-25 he was P.R.S., in 1922 
president of the British Association ; in 1924 he 
was made O.M. ; in 1932 he was awarded a Nobel 
prize in Medicine. 

Sherwood, Mary Martha (1775-1851), daughter 

of Dr Butt, chaplain to George III., was born at 
Stanford, Worcestershire. In 1803 she sailed for 
India. Her seventy-seven works include Little 
Henry and his Bearer. See Lives by her daughter 
(1854) and Darton (1910). 

Shevchenko, Taras (1814-61), Ukrainian poet 
and prose-writer, born a serf at Kirilovka (Kiev 
government), was bought, freed, exiled to Siberia 
for ten years. He also painted. 

Shield, William (1748-1829), composer, born at 
Swalwell Durham, was apprenticed to a boat- 
builder, studied music, composed anthems that 
were sung in Durham cathedral, and conducted 
at Scarborough. He published a comic opera, 
The Flitch of Bacon , in 1778, and, as composer 
to Covent Garden (1778-97), produced others. 
Some of his songs are still known. In 1792 he 
travelled in Italy. From 1817 he was Master of 
the King’s Musicians. See Memorial (1891). 

Shilleto, Richard (1809-76), Greek scholar, j 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was second classic (1832), but married, 
so for five-and-thirty years gave his best energies 
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« 1 ".'ford 

when U f 1 ' 1 ‘ls- C s < i!e 1 ' ey, ‘l an ’ 

IIU j in 18. b he went over to Rome. • 

l488 li I ) nIi n | , ^ I f OTH f R ’ b ,V r “ ,,ear Knaivshoromdi in 

editing her • pmp]S s ? M -^7*°* ** , !‘ ,l!er m 

ft 4 ™-ie!uS 

H “ tmil' H - 

ShiUey. See Skelton, Sir John. 

but soo°n 4, i\o i 

Restoration revived liis plavs a * r * ai ' , J* -^he 
no better fortunes*' He ^buried OoTtVc^ 

( l 3b; Hyde Park (1632) ; The Gamester 

The 5 ?? e °PPortunUy (1084); 

inc jjaay of Pleasure , the most brilliant of hil 

comedies (1G35) ; and a tragedy, The Cardinal 

f lVn “^ h0r WmseIf ‘ the best tf hie flock ! 

a ma sque-writer he is second only to 
Jonson; among his best masques are The 
Triumph of Peace (1633) and The Contention of 
Ulysses (1659, including * The glories of 

editedbv Ciffnr^n V -n HiS t / hirty ' flve P ,a > rs were 
edited by Gifford and Dyce (1833), his Poems bv 

non^? 18 (1941). See studies by Schipper 

(1911) Forsythe (1915), and Nason (1910) 

Shirley, Lawrence. See Ferrers. 

Shirreff, Patrick (1791-1876), an East Lothian 
nf ol r ^° T l ^Haddington, was the pionee? 
Sflr?2f- r fo a e bybndlslr \g> and produced many 

\aneties of wheat and oats. y 

Shore Jane, born in London, married early 
Will.am Shore a goldsmith. After l.er intrigue 
witli Edward IV began, about 1470, her husband 
abandoned her, but she lived till Edward’s death 
in luxury enjoying great power, yet * never abus- 
ingit, as More tells 11 s, ‘to any man’s hurt, but 
to many a man’s comfort and relief.’ After the 
kings death she lived under the protection of 
Hastings, and on his death, it is said, of the 
Marquis of Dorset ; but Richard III., to make his 
brothers life odious, plundered her of over two 
thousand marks, and caused the Bishop of London 
to make her walk in open penance, taper in hand, 
dressed only in her kirtle. She died about 1527. 

Shorter, Clement Kino (1 858-1 92G), born in 
London, was 111 Somerset House 1877-91, edited 
the Illustrated London News, 1891-1900, and the 
English Illustrated Magazine, founded and edited 
the Sketch, and from 1900 was editor of th eSvhere 


to roachTn. • ■% ur % ye f 2 5 8 ave bls best energies the Sketch, and from 1900 was editor of toe Sphere 

S P S n L, In l 867 he ' v - a ? e i ected fellow of He wrote 0,1 the Brontes, on Victorian literature* 
8t Peter’s College, but published only one book J on Borrow and Boswell. His first wife was Dora 
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Slgerson (d. 1918), author of Verses (1894), The 
Fairy Changeling (1897), &c. 

Shorthouse, Joseph HEnry (1834-1903), born 
at Birmingham, became a chemical manufac- 
turer there. In 1881 his romance, John Ingle- 

sani, revealed a subtle and sympathetic insight 
into old-world phases of the spiritual mind. It was 
followed by The Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883- 
84), Sir Percival (188G), A Teacher of the Violin 
(1888), The Countess Eve (1888), and Blanche , Lady 
Falaise (1891). See his Life by his wife (1905). 

Shostakovich, Dimitry, bom in 1906, Russian 
composer of 8 symphonies, operas, &c. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, admiral, born about 
1650, probably at Cley in Norfolk, served against 
the Dutch and in the Mediterranean, burned four 
corsair galleys at Tripoli (1676), commanded a 
ship at the battle in Bantry Bay (1689), and 
was knighted. In 1690 he took part in the battle 
off Beachy Head ; in 1692 he supported Russell 
at La Hogue, and burned twenty of the enemy's 
ships. He served under Rooke in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1705 he was made rear-admiral of 
England. That year he took part with Peter- 
borough in the capture of Barcelona, but failed 
in his attack on Toulon in 1707. On the voyage 
home his ship (and others) struck a rock off the 
Scilly Isles on the foggy night of 22d October 
1707, and went down. 

Shrapnel, Lieutenant-General Henry (1761- 
1842), an artillery officer who about 1793 invented 
the shrapnel shell. 

Shrewsbury. See Talbot. 

Shuckburgh-Evelyn, Sir George, Bart., F.R.S. 
(1751-1804), mathematician, a Warwickshire 
M.P. 

Shuckford, Samtjel, D.D. (d. 1754), a London 
rector, author in 1727 of a history of the world 
to the time of Joshua, known as The Connection . 

Shute, John. See Barrington. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert (1641-1722), bom at 
Edinburgh, became a physician there, but gave 
much time to botany and zoology. He helped 
to establish a botanic garden, and was virtual 
founder of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. He was knighted in 1682 and ap- 
pointed professor of Medicine and Scottish Geo- 
grapher-royal. He wrote History of Fife (1710), 
pamphlets on medical subjects, natural history 
and antiquities, and Autobiography (1833 ; 1932). 

Sibbes, Richard (1577-1635), Puritan divine, 
born at Tostock, Suffolk, and educated at Bury 
and St John’s, Cambridge, became a fellow in 
1601, Trinity Lecturer in 1610. Deprived in 1616, 
he became preacher of Gray’s Inn, in 1626 Master 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and in 1633 vicar 
of Trinity Church. His works are in Nichol’s 
Puritan Divines, with a Life by Grosart (1862-64). 

Sibelius, Jean Julius Christian, Finnish com- 
poser, was born in 1865 at Tavastehus. 

Sibley, Henry Hastings (1811-91), American 
statesman, the ‘Father of Minnesota,’ was bom 
at Detroit, and died at St Paul. 

Sibour, Marie Dominique Auguste (1792-1857), 
from 1848 Archbishop of Paris, was murdered 
during mass by an excommunicated priest. See 
Life by Poujoulat (2d ed. 1863). 

Sibthorp, John (1758-96), succeeded his father 
as Oxford professor of Botany in 1784. 

Sioard, Rochambroise Cucurron (1742-1822), 
an abb 6, born near Toulouse, who in 1789 suc- 
ceeded the Abb6 de l’Ep^e in the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute at Paris. See Life by Berthier (1878). 


Sickert, Walter Richard (1860-1942), English 
impressionist painter, born at Munich, studied 
under Whistler and painted landscape, portrait, 
and genre with equal success. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1924, R.A. in 1934, resigned 1936. 

Sick'ingen, Franz von (1481-1523), born at 
Ebernburg, near Kreuznach, fought in 1608 
against the Venetians for the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, but in peace led the life of a free-lance. 
During 1513-19 be warred against Worms, Metz, 
Philip of Hesse, and Wiirttemberg. Ulrich von 
Hutten from 1520 was his constant guest, and 
won him over to the cause of the Reformation. 
In 1521 he assisted the emperor in his French 
campaign ; in 1622 he opened a Protestant war 
against the Archbishop of Trier. That war mis- 
carried ; and, put to the ban of the empire and 
besieged in his castle of Landstuhl, he was killed. 

Siddal, Elizabeth Eleanor. See Rossetti. 

Siddons, Sarah, actress, was bom at Brecon, 
5th July 1755, the eldest child of Roger Kemble 
(q.v.), manager of a small travelling theatrical 
company, of which Sarah was a member from 
her earliest childhood. In 1773 she married at 
Coventry her fellow-actor, William Siddons. 
Her first appearance at Drury Lane in December 
1775 as Portia met with no great success. But 
her reputation grew so fast in the provinces that 
in 1782 she returned to Drury Lane, and made 
her reappearance in October as Isabella in 
Garrick’s adaptation of Southeme’s Fatal Mar - 
riage. Her success was immediate, and from 
this time she was the unquestioned queen of the 
stage. In 1803 she followed her brother, John 
Philip Kemble, to Covent Garden, where she con- 
tinued till her formal farewell to the stage as Lady 
Macbeth, 29th June 1812. Thereafter she appeared 
occasionally, but only for charitable objects or 
special benefits, and she sometimes gave public 
readings. She died 8th June 1831. Endowed 
with a gloriously expressive and beautiful face, a 
ueenly figure, and a voice of richest power and 
exibility, she worked assiduously to cultivate her 
gifts until as a tragic actress she reached a height 
of perfection probably unsurpassed by any player 
of any age or country. In comedy she was less 
successful. See Lives by Boaden (1827 ; new 
ed. 1893), Thomas Campbell (1834), Mrs Kennard 
(1886), and Mrs Parsons (1909). 

Sidgwick, Henry, bom at Skipton, 31st May 
1838, from Rugby passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was a fellow 1859-69, prselector 
of Moral Philosophy 1875-83, and then professor. 
His Methods of Ethics (1874 ; 6th ed. 1893) 
examines the points of resemblance between the 
intuitional and utilitarian schools. In 1886 he 
published Outlines of the History of Ethics, Based 
on his Encyclopcedia Britannica articles; In 
1883 Principles of Political Economy ; in 1891 
Elements of Politics ; in 1898 Practical Ethics. 
An active member of the Psychical Research 
Society, he died 30th August 1900. See his Life 
(1906) by his brother Arthur Sidgwick (1840- 
1920), Greek scholar, and his widow ELEANOR 
Mildred Balfour (1845-1936), sister of A J. 
Balfour and principal of Newnham (1892-1910). 
Arthur Sidgwick was the father of Ethel Sidg- 
wick, novelist, bom at Rugby in 1877. — A sister of 
the Sidg wicks married a cousin, ArchbishopBenson. 

Sidmouth, Henry Addington, Viscount, the 
son of Lord Chatham's physician, Dr Anthony 
Addington (1713-90), was bora in London, 30fch 
May 1767. He was educated at Winchester and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, quitted the bar for poli- 
tics, and in 1783 was returned for Devizes. He was 
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Speaker 1789-1801, when mm., 

he was invited to form a ministrv ati ? n ’ 

tinguished administration whose u,, dis- 

was the peace of Amiens (1802) 6Ve, U 

in 1804. Next vpj»r * canie to an end 

Sidmouth, and thereafter w^thlSp Vi ? count 
the Council, once Lord Pr vy-s^l a,mT ,de, ! fc of 
to 1821 Home Secretary as snchLtn~\ fVOm 1812 
for his coercive measures Ha rar ® unpopular 

Cabinet in 1824, and d ed ist^Feb iSt T t,,e 
a sincere Tory. See Life £y De^nVeUew 0847 )“ 

of », r ° r Sy ? ney > Algernon, grand-nephew 

of Sir Philip, and second son of the second ] 
kors'eT iJe.a ncb^l fob “com.trv h1 s 1T° P ° f 

(SuTlt Et .« *“""«? A to 

Chichester, and returiiecf'by 1 'cardifl ? ^ toTa r° f 
ment; in 1646 attended his brotl. ir t ? 7 . lmr,ia * 

Lisle now Lord-lieutenant, to Ireland a^Uon 
tenant-general of horse and governor of n ,i f 

and in 1647, after receiving the a i l s nr ; 
Dover. 

sioner he took no part in the' k'in^*^ triaMvhie)" 
yet he justified on abstract grounds A i,\ hlch 

After the Restoration l.^lived on «,e Co ft'!' 

England Vimu ! a " d to 

for g parliamen t ^nd J w,c « atoo <i unsuccessfully 

and!' 

r tS?- B ~ *■* 

M-aXy, Tut 0 ' disputed' ^by ^ m"/ Cj 

tion 6 f F w ^ k «‘e Penniylvinian constitlf 
tion, features of wlucn were the ballot, universal 

suffrage, the abolition of a property qualification, 
rehgmus equality, prison reform, and the abolition 
ot capital punishment save for murder and treason 
in June 1683, when the Rye House Plot was an- 
nounced the chance was seized to get rid of men 
lelt to be dangerous, and, with Lords Russell, 
Essex, and Howard, Sidney was sent to the 
lower. In November he was tried for high- 
treason before Jeffreys, and, on no evidence but 
the traitor Lord Howard’s and his own unpub- 
lished Discourses concerning Government was be- 
7th December. His attainder was reversed 
m 1689 ; his Discourses appeared first in 1698. See 
Blencowes Sidney Papers (1813), and Lives by 
Meadley (1813) and Ewald (1873). 

Sidney, Dorothea. See Waller. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, was born 30th November 
1554 at Penshurst, Kent, son of Sir Henry Sidney 
and Mary Dudley, daughter of the Duke of 
Northumberland (executed 1553). Philip went 
up about 1568 from Shrewsbury to Christ Church 
Oxford, and in 1672-75 travelled in France Ger^ 
many, and Italy. A finished English gentleman, 
he now entered on his career at court, yet as 
a statesman he practically failed. At first a 
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favourite of the queen m. . 

ambassador to the Emperor T, nt in 1677 as 

tbe Prince of Orange. 1 iT.! ,do11 . 51,1(1 then to 


exertions as 

J P "’rote in his 


the Prince of Orange ---• «*.« meu to 

®^^H^ 1:i ?'- ispl!lyed " er 

defence ; he also addressed ii, l luI « 

Projected match with the Dul e orT • agaillst liei 
beth frowned on him • and W ,? Kliza- 

the once powerful Leicester felMm 01 1 b , lolher » 
Sidney retired i -’ • 1,1 1° dis favour 

Pembroke, atP Wiltou Ma,y > »ow 

most of Ills Arcadia 1 f ,hero > Probably, 
"•as knighted a m V r li te “- 1,1 1583 he 
Sir P. Walsingha. His 1™!'“' ‘'““B'-ter 

to accompany Drake n,.' aua ugement (I6S5) 

expeditions was defeated bTpn "h puceaneer 
a,J d Drake’s treacherv it , Elizabeths ca]nice 
Sidney was ordered 'to 11 .. S P oor amends that 
chosen by the queen in ,? *"V" y Leicester, 
support to the Netherhiidei^’i ,e !i h . alf -bearted 
against Spain. A ftir o ' S fr ,,,r t Juggle 
be received, September 22 vie, t i '! ex l ,loit - 

a Clfristian'on Oc toiler 'l 7." ’ His "? * b'^and 

celeSecf !i a s C !t ^in'h^bf i^ 1 ***-' Widely 

was, however a five,?. 1 ni > 01 'ary fa, "e. This 

(written probably l^s'w! 'i ? 16,1 the Arcadia 
appeared,^mpS t " I'mshed) 


poems andwntten b n . 01 ?’ n,t f nnixt ‘d with 

budT 5 ° T ^ 

about 
'oetrie 

in clear inaniv e'ZIm ^«ccoy rocsie), written 

Puritan’ pamphlft 8 In *lsr^ P «v 1*° a V l,sive 

oid Rich, who afterwards divorced her that 
S dney awoke too late to love for her, and to find 

smmets ami 6 1,av ? Ioved >»«"' ThS 108 

Sf d 11 songs of -Astrophel and Stella 

love 1} tw <?• 1 mar , vel r lous Picture of passionate 

serts is p i? 6 ?* 8 Paine falls far below his de- 

manslih wi m 1 i' 1 l ° f 1,at "‘Quality of his work- 

wAter^of . * e shares with o«»er supreme 
writers oi sonnet-sequences: nor did lifp iiinw 

Wm to acquire their finished art. Th e ComplZ 

tHin' )y Leuillerat (4 vols. 1912-20) include 
the old version of Arcadia, discovered in 1907 
See Lives by Fulke Greville (1652; re-ed bv 
Brydges 1816 by N. Smith, 1907), Zouch (1808) 
Fox Bourne (1862, 1892), J. A. Svmonds 
M. W. Wallace (1915) and M. Wilson ( 1931 ). 

Sidomus ApolKnaris (c. 430 -c. 483 ), born at 

Lyons, held high civil offices at Rome, and in 472 
became Bishop of Clermont. His letters are 
modelled on Pliny’s ; his poems comprise pane- 
thr 9 e emperors and two epithalamia. 

r S T em d lSRft\ by L^fJBariS’ 1879), Liitjohanu 
(Leip. 1888), and Mohr (Leip. 1895), Dalton’s 
translation of the letters (1915), and books by 
Chaix (2 vols 1867-68), Chatelain (1875), 
Kaufmann (1864), Stevens (1933). 
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SIGNORELLI 


fiifibold Philipp Franz von (1790-1866), phy- 
Bician and botanist, born at Wurzburg .became 
sanitary officer to the Dutch in Batavia, and, 
accompanying the Dutch embassy to Japan, made 
Tamn known to the Western world by his writ- 
ings — His brother, Karl Theodor Ernst (1804- 
anatomist, was professor at Munich, and 
wrote on the Invertebrata (trans. 1857), partheno- 
salamanders, and the fresh-water fishes of 
SrEuropeSee Life by A. von 81ebold(1898) 
Sieeen, Ludwig von (1609-c. 1675), born at 
TTfrpnht became gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the Land“ot Hesse-Cassel and in 1642 in- 
vented the mezzotint process, which he disclosed 
to Prince Rupert at Brussels in 1654. \Zee ghen .] 

Siegmund. See Sigismund. , 

Siemens, Ernst Werner von, engineer and 
electrician’ born December 13, 1816, at Lenthe in 
Hanover, in 1834 entered the Prussian artillery, 
and in 1844 took charge of the artillery workshops 
at Berlin. He developed the telegraphic system 
in Prussia, discovered the insulating property of 
gutta-percha, and devoted himself to maMng 
telegraphic and electrical apparatus. In 1847 
was 5 - established at Berlin the firm since 1867 
called Siemens Brothers, with branches elsewhere. 
Besides devising numerous forms of galvano- 
meter and other electrical instruments, Siemens 
was one of the discoverers of the selfacting 
dynamo. He determined the electrical resistance 
of different substances, the Siemens UnR being 
called after him. In 1886 he gave £25,000 to 
found a technological institute ; in 1888 he was 
ennobled. He died at Berlin, 6th December 1892. 
See his Scientific and Technical Papers (Eng. 
trans. 1892-95) and his Personal Recollections 

(trans. 1893). 

His brother, Sir William (Karl Wilhelm) 
Siemens, born at Lenthe, April 4, 1823, in 1843 
visited England, introduced a process for electro- 
gilding invented by Werner and himself, in 1844 
patented his differential governor, and was natu- 
ralised in 1859. F.R.S. from 1862, he received 
many distinctions for his inventions in metallurgy, 
was president of the British Association (1882), 
was knighted in April 1883, and died in London, 
November 19. As manager in England of the 
firm of Siemens Brothers, he was actively engaged 
in the construction of telegraphs, designed the 
steamship Faraday for cable - laying, promoted 
electric lighting, and constructed the Portrusli 
Electric Tramway (1883). The principle of liis 
regenerative furnace was largely utilised, notably 
by himself in the manufacture of steel. Other 
inventions were a water-meter, pyrometer, and 
bathometer. See Life by Pole (1888) and Bamber s 
edition of his Scientific Works (1889). 

Sienkiewicz, Henrik (1846-1916), Polish novel- 
ist, born near Luk6w, lived for a time in America. 
A number of his works {The Deluge , With Fire 
and Sword, Quo Vadis t &c.) were translated into 
English. [Sheng-kee-ai/veetch.] 

Sierra. See MartInez Sierra. 

Sievers, Eduard (1850-1932), born in Hesse- 
Nassau, was professor in Leipzig (1892-1928), and 
wrote important books on metrics, Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, and the like. 

Sieves, Emmanuel Joseph, Comte, born at 
Fr^jns, May 3, 174S, studied theology and became 
canon at Trdguier (1776), then chancellor and 
vicar-general of Chartres, and as such was sent to 
the assembly of the clergy of France. His three 
pamphlets carried his name over France : Vues 
sur les Moyens d'Extcution (1788), Essai sur les 
Privileges (1788), and, the most famous of all, 


Hi 

do 


Qu'esUce que It Tiers- Etat ? (January 1789). 
was elected deputy for Paris, and had much to vv 
with the formation of the National Assembly. 
He gained great influence, and the division of 
France into departments was mainly his work. 

— *- *- ' "■'•e Rights 

>sed the 

IVJA A v L<UV/« AAV 1» UV VAVVWU W V*»V _jgislative 

Assembly, sat in the centre, and also voted for 
the king’s death; but as the Revolution grew 
sank into ‘ philosophic silence.' He opposed the 
new constitution of Year III. (1795), ana declined 
a seat on the Directory named by the new Corps 
L6gislatif, but had a share in the coup d'tial of 8d 
September 1797. In 1798 he went on a mission 
to Berlin, in 1799 was elected to the Directory. 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt in October, and 
together they plotted the Revolution of 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), the result of which 
was the institution of the Consulate of Sieyis, 
Bonaparte, and Roger Ducos. Sieyfcs drew up a 
constitution, a masterpiece of complexity, its 
aim to break the force of democracy by dividing 
it. Finding himself befooled by Bonaparte, he 
threw up his consulship, but received the title of 


IOr mteen years, reuurneu m xoou, auu uieu o uui 

20, 1836. See works by Mignet (1836), Beau 
verger (1858), Bigeon (1894), Clapham (1912), 
Van Deusen (1932). [S’yaiss.] 

Sigalon, Xavier (1788-1837), Romanticist 
painter, bom at Uzfcs, Card, died in Rome. 

Sigismund (1368-1437), German emperor, son 
of Charles IV., in 1396, as king of Hungary, was 
terribly defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis, hut 
later conquered Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Serbia. 

In 1410 he was elected king of the Romans. 
He induced Pope John XXIII. to summon the 
Council of Constance to end the Hussite schism, 
supported the party of reform, but made no effort 
to uphold the safe-conduct he had granted to 
Huss, and permitted him to be burned. In con- 
sequence his succession to the throne of Bohemia 
was opposed by the Hussites. See a hook by 
Main (1903). 

Sigismund I. (1466-1548), king of Poland from 
1506. His court was filled with factious fomented 
by his wife, the daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
and the Reformation raised new trouble. Ina 
war with Russia he lost Smolensk, but was 
partly compensated with the over- lordship of 
Moldavia. In 1537 occurred the first rebellion of 
the nobility against the kingly authority, and 
Sigismund was obliged to make concessions.— 

Under his son, Sigismund II. 
formed faith spread rapidly. In 1569 Lithuania 

was joined to Poland, and Poland 
Livonia. — His nephew, SioismundIII.(1566-1632), 
elected king of Poland in 1687, from 1692 to 1604 
was also at least nominal king of Sweden. Con- 
stant disputes took place between him ana tne 
Diet, and lie was a great persecutor of the Pro- 
testants. He supported the false Demetrius 
(q. v.). The Poles took Moscow and caused Ladts- 
laua, son of Sigismund, to be crowned tsar, but 
in 1618 he finally resigned his claims. 

Signorelli, Luca, Italian painter, bom about 
1441 at Cortona, worked, especially in frescoes, at 
Loreto, Rome, Florence, Siena, Orvieto (‘ Last 
Judgment,’ 1499-1503), and Cortona. He was one 
of the painters summoned by Pope Julius II. in 
1508 to adorn the Vatican, and dismissed to make 
way for Raphael. He died about 1526 at Cor- 
tona. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Germau works 
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^ iscIiGr (1S79) and Kt/iik ficoo\ «• % 

byZIissCniUven (1902). [Seen-yo-ld^ 
.le®a S ° n see nrT a humanist of Mo- 

uena. bee Life by Franciosi (Veil. 1672). 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley (1791-isi;^ K~ tM 
at Norwich, Conn., taught in HartfoRl 1 £ 

published Moral Pieces in Prnco/mw i r * 11 , 

1S19 married a Hartford merchant? Overworks 

nil 6 ,)* p k€t ? 1 °/ Connecticut Forty Years Since 
(1^-4), Pocahontas and other Poems, Lavs of /in- 

ofpLflVr t0 ? 0U y *****. Pl^aMMemoZ 

a^Sby^alght (193 h o" ° f Ufe < 18G6 >> 

Silesius. See Angelus. 

Silius ItaTicus, Gaius (25-101 a.d) minor 

was 'consul’ In^? 1 ™ ( J7,! ntoent forens ' ic ’ “■'“or" 

SStSW a 6 n 8 ’ineurab h re D d! ) ™ a “ nS ho ’“tar "Y 
himself to death. His epic poem, 
come down entire, and is a monument of 
imitation, not of poetic creation Edmon^fri k 

Ernest! (1791), Eemaire (1823), Baue? 

Postgate (1904), Duff (with trazSlation* 1934) 1,1 

h,.n m n man ’ Be ^ am,n (1779-1864), born at Tram 
bull, Conn., graduated at Vale in 1700 was id 

nutted to the bar in 1S02, but soon after was made 

professor of Chemistry, and proceeded to study 

Dus subject at Philadelphia and in 1805-6 at 

IMS a U nfhe n », L0 ? d °r n - F S Chair >>e filled t,i 
1853, and he also lectured on geology. In iris 

he founded the Amcncan Journal of Stience, which 

twei jty-eiglit years. He published a 
text-book on chemistry (1830), other handbook* 

^ ‘i hi u r o p e! 3 1 S e e° Id fe 
uy risner (iboo). — H is son, Benjamin fl8lfi-Rn\ 

78541 US H- SS,Stant ( } 837 - 49 ) and successo? (from 
1854). His researches were chiefly in applied 

chemistry and m mineralogy. He was co-editor 

If the Journcd of Science 1845-85, and published 
Dianuals of chemistry and physics and a vi 
°n AmenertH, Contributions to Chemistry (1S75). 

oiiva, Antonio Jos£ da on 

bachian Portuguese librettist, who was born at 
Hio Janeiro, studied law at Coi.nbra and wa 
executed at Lisbon as a relapsed Jew. 

i Silvester. See Sylvester. 

Jai ? e 5 ( 1844 ~95), author of a Life of 
Lessing, a study of Goethe &o woe fi> 0 , r 

P 1 resb y terian minister, and, educated ?t 
Edinburgh and in Germany, ’was long hterafv 

- His° brothel 

noralsZK^f L C veh Utta J ° UrnaIist > wrol « 

Simeon of Durham. See Durham. 

Simeon, Charles (1759-1836), an impassioned 
rI?e n d 8 *f C £l preac J e £ born a t Beading, P and edu^ 

1 7«9 d wL Et f n f a 5 d * K \? g>s ColJe ge, Cambridge, in 

tilf 2 hiY deflfh^ 10 W8 Ufelon 8 fellowship 8 and 
u was perpetual curate of Trinity 

Church. See Memoirs by Cams (1857) Recollec- 
tions of Simeon's Conversation Parties' by A W 
Brown (1862), and Study by Moule (1892). 

Simeon Stylites. See Stylites. 

Simmons, William Henry (1811-82) London 
engraver after Millais, Holman Hunt ? &c 

Simms, William Gilmore (1806-70) bom at 
Charleston S.C., had been both druggist and 
thZ when m 1828 he became editor of 

Poem? 1182?/' The' Lyrical and other 
roems (1827), The Vision of Cortes (1829), The 
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fa^lSVaU'S'S,' 1 , 83 ! 1 ' 

and Prof. Trent (1892).' L cs ,y Cable (1888) 

Simnel, Lambert, a baker’q ■ , 
so na ted the Buke of Clarence’, ] , IS7 Per- 

Larl of Warwick (1475-99) thon^mn 0 - 11 ’ Edward, 
Tower, and afterwards beheaded buT? ned iu ‘ ho 
Backed by Margaret of Buruundv^m e " ry Vn - 
‘“‘.ous aunt, Simnel h.aH hl ? syppon- 


(1940)°“bora at Bith S ln B 187°3 K 'edi, ISC t° a NT SlM0N ' 

College, Edinburgh and W-irn^ UCa ^ r “ Fettos 
called to the bar in ism? , adan| , Oxford, was 
knight in 1910 He was Snim? 6 M ' P ’ in 1008. a 
13), Attorney-generaKlIi i M°?; Ren<5ral U910- 
(1915-18), and,' as leader 2ftl»?&,?.”“°if?, cretary 
Foreign Secretary (1931-VS ^ atl0Iia l -Liberals/ 
0935-37), Chancellor of 7h,?V H< l me Secra tary 
1940). and (1937* 

1 8?i m ?he J "o L n 3 of “a" S i n , eCen i be '' 

or Suisse, became lecturer on PbTlosonl vTt M ‘ 

boi bonne in 1839, was returned to n?F rn fc £ he 

of Deputies in 1848, refused the oath^r _9 I ha P lbei ' 
to the empire and bv kco oat 1 ol allegiance 

p^^ssassss 

gr?» £: 

SHSSSlSSH a 

188^h* P w?sn an,SIn be f came conservative^ From 
r,f b ivr V s I ) , er il iane,1 t secretary of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. He died 8 ? h 

une 1890. Besides editing Descartes Bossuet 
Malebranche and Antoine Arnanld, lie wrote His- 
tone de IKcolc d'Alexo.ndrie (1844-45) La Iibertc 
Conscience ( 1859), fa Religion Naturcllc (1856)! 

La Pnwlf (18 /? 1) ; L f CoZg (18G4 >- U Travail (1866) 
h%Rv! aiT € ? iadl< j ale < I868 >. Cieu, Patrie, Liberie 

wflal s " 1 V, r ' s (1889) ' Notices et Col- 

•D’rc . 3 i ’ ! i ie I )0stllll >“ous autohiogiapliical 
° ,ks and studies on Thiers, Guizot Remusat 
^ Mgnet, Michelet, Henri Martin, Victor Cousin' 
and others. See Life by Seche (1S98). [See-mon^] 

displeasure amm'/u.^'port'Rovir f Useti F eat 

retirement P H»'’| a 1 i v ? d thereafter in literary 

part Yn nt nm 0f . his “se played' nZ prominent 
part in polemics. His Hlstoire Critiuue 

pressed througli Bossuet’s and the Jansen ists’ 

l”“ after a few copies bad passed Into cir- 

tro»^ 10 iVo^ ei) !. ,ntet afc Rotterdam, 1685 : Eng 
trans. 1682) often anticipates the later Gennadi 

the Rlhi!? « an .> iS the first work which treated 
tne Bible as a literary product. 
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Simon'ides (556-468 B.c.), Greek lyric poet, bom 
in the island of Ceos, lived many years at Athens. 
From the Persian invasion of Greece he devoted 
his powers to celebrating the heroes and the 
battles of that struggle in elegies, epigrams, odes, 
and dirges. He won fifty-six times In poetical 
contests! and carried off the prize from^schylus 
bv an elegy on the heroes that fell at Marathon. 
He spent his last ten years at the court of Hiero 
of Syracuse.— The iambic poet Simonides of 
Amorgos flourished about 660 B.C. 

Simonis, Eugene (1810-82), Belgian sculptor. 

Simon Magus (‘ Simon the Magician ’) appears 
about 37 a.d. as having become a commanding 
ncrsonalitv in Samaria through his sorceries. 
With Peter’s reply to his offer to buy the gift of 
the Holv Ghost, and Simon’s submission, the 
narrative of the Acts (viii. 9^24) leaves him. 
Later Christian authors bring him to Rome, and 
make him the author of heresies. 

Simplicius, pope in 468-483. 

Simpson, Sir James Young, physician, born at 
Bathgate, 7th June 1811, a baker s son studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. He took his M.D. in 
1832, and in 1837 became assistant to the pro- 
fessor of Pathology, in 1840 professor of Mid- 
wifery. He is chiefly remembered as having 
popularised the anaesthetic virtues of chloroform 
(1847). In obstetrics his improvements in prac- 
tice were numerous and valuable. He was created 
a baronet in 1866, and died 6th May 1870. His 
works include Obstetric Memoirs (1856), Acupres - 
mre (1864), Homoeopathy , Selected Obstetrical Works , 

A ncesthesia, Diseases of Women, and Archaeological 
Essays (1872). See Lives by Duns (1873), his 
daughter (1897), and H. L. Gordon (1898). 

Simpson, Thomas, F.R.S. (1710-61), mathema- 
lician, born at Market Bosworth, was bred a 
iveaver, but at Nuneaton and Derby found oppor- 
tunifcy to study, and in 1736 went to London and 
taught mathematics. During 1737-57 he pub- 
lished a long series of works on fluxions, chance, 
annuities, algebra, trigonometry, &c. In 1743 lie 
became professor of Mathematics at Woolwich 
Royal Academy. See Life by Hutton prefixed to 
Davis’s edition of the Fluxions (1805). 

Simpson, William (1823-99), special artist 
from 1860 to the Illustrated London News , born 
at Glasgow, was out in the Crimea 1854-55. 

Simrock, Karl Joseph (1802-76), German poet 
and scholar, born at Bonn, entered the Prussian 
state service. He modernised or edited the 
Nibelungenlied (1827 ; 52d ed. 1S92), Hartmann 
von der Aue’s Amner Heinrich (1830), Walter von 
der Vogelweide (1833), Wolfram von Eschenbach s 
Parzival (1842), Reineke Fuchs (1845), Die Edda 
(1851), Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan und 
Isolde (1855), the Heliand (1S56), Beowxdf (1859), 
Der Wartburgkrieg (1858), Brandt’s Narrenschiff 
(1872), &c. He translated parts of Shakespeare, 
wrote (with others) a book on Shakespeare s 
sources (1831), one on Italian stories, and one on 
legends of the Rhine, a collection of German 
Volksbilcher (1844-67), Das Heldenbuch (1843-49), 
his own Qedichte (1844), and handbooks. From 
1850 till his death he was professor of Old Ger- 
man at Bonn. See monograph by Hocker (1877). 

Sims, George Robert (1847-1922), was bom 
in London, joined the staff of Fun in 1874, 
and soon began his * Dagonet * ballads and other 
contributions to the Referee . He wrote plays 
including The Lights o' London (1881), novels, a 
translation of Balzac’s Contes Drdlatigues, How 
the Poor Live , and reminiscences. 


Simson, Robert (1687-1768), bom in" Ayrshire, 
studied at Glasgow, where in 1711 he became pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. His great work was his 
restoration of Euclid’s lost treatise on Porisms 
(1776). He published Sectiones Co niece (1785) and 
a restoration of Apollonius’s Loci Plani (1749) ; his 
Elements of Euclid (1766) was the basis of nearly 
all editions for over a century. See a volume of 
Reliqua (1776) and Memoir by Trail (1812). 

Sinclair, or St Clair, the name of the Earls of 
Orkney (1379-1471) and afterwards of Caithness. 
They were hereditary Grand - master Masons of 
Scotland 1455-1736. Roslin Castle near Edin- 
burgh was the seat of the St Clairs. 

Sinclair, Sir John, bom at Thurso Castle, 
10th May 1754, studied at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Oxford, was admitted to both the Scottish 
and English bars (1775-82), and sat in parliament 
1780-1811. In 1784 he published a History of the 
Revenue of the British Empire; and in 1786 was 
created a baronet. He established the Board of 
Agriculture in 1793, and carried out the Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1791-99), comprising a de- 
scription of every parish in Scotland, mainly by 
help of the parish ministers. He wrote on all 
manner of topics, including a tragedy and treatises 
on health and longevity. He died at Edinburgh, 
21st Dec. 1835. See Correspondence (1831) and 
Life (1837).— His third son, John (1797-1875), 
was Archdeacon of Middlesex from 1842, author 
of Sketches of Old Times (1875), &c. ; his fourth 
daughter, Catherine (1800-64), wrote tales and 
descriptive works— Modem Society, Scotland and 
the Scotch , Shetland and the Shetlanders , &c. 

• Sinclair, May, horn at Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
and educated at Cheltenham, became known 
with her able novels The Divine Fire (1904), The 
Creators (1910), The Dark Night (1924), Anne 
Severn , &c. She has also written books on 
philosophical idealism. She died in 1946. 

Sinclair, Upton, bora at Baltimore in 1878, 
horrified the world with his exposure of meat- 
packing conditions in Chicago in his novel The 
Jungle (1906). Subsequent novels are strongly 
Socialistic. He was candidate for the governor- 
ship of California in 1934, with a plan to abolish 
poverty. See his Candid Reminiscences (1932). 

Sindhia, the title of the Mahratta princes o! 
Gwalior. Their founder was Ranaji Sindhia, 
who rose to high rank in the bodyguard of the 
Peshwa, and had a grant of half the province of 
Malwa.— His bastard son, MAdhava Rao Sindhia 
( d . 1794). joined the Mahratta confederation, and 
was crippled for life at Panipat (1761). In 1770, 
along with the Peshwa and Holkar, he aided the 
emperor of Delhi to expel the Sikhs. He came 
into collision with the British in 1779, and was 
thoroughly beaten by Hastings, but by the treaty 
of Salbai (1783) was confirmed in all his pos- 
sessions. In 1784 he captured Gwalior, in 1785 
marched on Delhi, and subsequently seized Agra, 
Aligliur, and nearly the whole of the Doab. He 
raised and drilled an army in European fashion, 
with which he reduced Jodhpur, Udaipur, and 
Jaipur, three Rajput states, and humbled Holkar. 
See Keene’s Madhava Rdo Sindhia (1892).-- His 
grandnephew and successor, Daulat Rao Sindhia 
(d. 1827), ravaged Indore and Poona, but was routed 
by Holkar (1802), and next year brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the East India Company. 
The Mahrattas were routed at Assay© and Argaum 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and were scattered at 
Laswari by Lord Lake. Thereupon Sindhia ceded 
all his possessions in the Doab and along the 
right bank of the Jumna to the British, Gwalior 
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was restored in 1805. — During the Mutinv ru* r 
RAO (d. 1886) took the field against the rebels- 
but most of his troops deserted him, and ne ile<i 

bytfstdo^ed son. e,nStated ’ aQd " as suc “eded 

Sinding Christian (1856-1941), Norwegian 

at Kongsberg.-STEPHAN (18? 

1922), a noted sculptor, and Otto (1842-1909) 

painter, were his brothers. 1Juy '» 

Singer, Isaac Merritt (1811-75), born at 
Oswego, New York, patented in 1852 his sineiT 
thread chain-stitch sewing-machine settiin - e " 
Paris, and then at Torquay. lCngK ' U 

Sisley, Alfred (1839-99), impressions 
in Paris of English parents, painted & bofh 
countries, landscapes little valued during his life 
Sismondi, Jean Charles Leonard Simonde 

PE, was born at Geneva, flth May 1773 
French Revolution drove his family (of Italian 
descent) into exile, but in 1800 Sismondi himself 
went back to Geneva, and obtained a muniefna 
office. His Histoire des Rtpublumes 
du Mayen- Age (1807-18) pbffiffi/ft* 
rank of contemporary historians Tn iriq IPt 
peared his Littf?atur/d u ’ 

by Roscoe), and in 1819 he began his Histoire 
desFrajigots. His Richesse Commerciale (1803) 
b written from the standpoint of the Wealth of 

££22* (18 M r veau f Prineij>es 

roMujue (1819) inclines to socialism. He died 

THp/ h i^\ ne ^ r r Geneva » 25 th June 1842. See 
L a iw Lettre8 InMUes (1863 and 1878) 


SKENE 


lessor to Gregory in 1 're- 
marked by vigorous mV.-isuYc ' h,s ru,e was 

He repressed licence an<? , • *, of ““Provement. 
administration of the law and ,1 i‘ , ' ,(,rille(1 tho 
ronage, carried on many m l |L. ° 0 J >spo.salof pat- 
havmg found an empty treisurv «£!! tcr PHscs, and 
of five million crowns* t ( w i ! c,] a surplus 
liberty. The great aim of h S fL r ? hc cxtei ”h'd 
to combat Protestantism lfV«v OI ?f\P° licy was 

of cardinals at .seventy* t ‘ Xe t,le number 

wore published new SS&oiS of th?V 1U / hordy 
and Vu gate <he i. 1)t ons °f the Septuagint 

died 27th August j5U0 ttCr Very iuaccll ^c. Uo 


SkcTw 68, Sec Scaj<d erbeo. 

»*>« ^ 

and Christ’s College Canil,ri!Sr® C ° e ? e Sch ° o1 
fourteenth dangler’ in 80 \ Graduated as 

fellow in 1800, and in r a,,d ,)cc «me a 

Saxon. He was the first of Anglo- 

Society (established 1873> imi° r i ° f thc 1)ia, cct 
more than any scholar of m? l- e contributed 

knowledge of Middle English and'pi^r ‘f & T\ ld 

logy generally. He edited Ln > lK ! h Philo- 

especially for \ h e Early ^ E^lishTcvt 
Other works are a \r„,L ^ - ~. lext Society. 


—Edith Sttwp’t ? s F ert » a ? d Sacheverell Sitwell, 
o Sitwell, born at Scarborough in 1887 

b^oks on IW n°oSS e9 S f P°ems, notable prose 

new worid of imagination, difficult in ftsnlwness 

0 ‘T pr u SSed ir 5 a new notation. Her touch fn 
verese technique is sure. — O sbert Sitwell born 

m London in 1892, and educated at Eton, has 

Ewn? 00 -^! satire, fiction, and criticism, and 

S?miT hn P rn Ve J°« er ^ "’it. — SACHEVERELL 

sitwell, born at Scarborough in 1900 and 

BPeiml! 101 f a f Eton aad Halliol, shows a faculty of 
seeing, fantasy, and vivid style in prose and 

Verse, and is specially interested in Baroque art. 

Sixtus, the name of five popes. — The first was 

c e 258^ e ' the ttfird’ D ' 5 the sec ? nd "as martyred 
c. toa , tne third was pope (432-440') when 

Patrick began his mission in teellnd.-SrxTUS 

JY;» or Fr ancesco della Rovere, born July 22 

4 . 444 > y as a fam °us Franciscan preacher and was 

elected pope in 1471, His nepotism led’ to many 

abuses, and he is said to have connived at the 

Hp Z fnS* 118 ^ 11 ? Cy a ? ainst the Medici at Florence 
?hi er | d f! earn v! ng ,’ builfc the Sistine chapei 
Uhrer^! 10 S f stlne bridge, enriched the Vatican 

Tn a« 9 a Wa ? a I 5 u . nificent Patron of painters. 

be i? n l e ^ ed lnto an alliance with the 

HfSiiTAn hlC ?]! d , t0 ( a g ener al Italian war 

^ d August 13, 1484. See Pastor’s Popes 
& °/ Me Middle Ages (Eng trans 

ifi 5 ^T S ' XTtr ? V - (FeIice Pere tti), born lie c ember 
Was c S r?u a £ rea t Franciscan preacher and 
a Pressor of Theology at Rimini and sfenna 

Created a cardinal m 1570, he was believed to 
have fallen into decrepitude-a circumstance 
which seems to have recommended him as suc- 


(6 vo Is. 1894-95) ; thosiude V™ grcat ClSucS 
A students Pastime fim) ■ r (18U5 ) = 
other Pieces (1897) • Th^Oh.l Chaucerian and 
Glossary of ; 

papers on place-names. (1JU ) ; and 

studied amubrw'ic'n, b °l' n about 1460. 

was tutor to Pri nee 1 1 i en? v i a ,SO at 0xford * 

Hiss, but seems later to K ^ imc re , ctor of 
having a concubine or wife He b'JiTnin? fo f 
some translations and elegies in iIm P h,?f duced 
he struck into an nriiin«i „ - ln i 489 » but now 

nacular poetry, overflo'Wfog whh lf t,ricaI vcr * 

vective against Wokev? fr l‘V5 fc - ^ a sustained in- 
take sanctuary at . w \ ,cb Skelton had to 

June 15°9 mhor v5 Vestminster ’ He died 21st 

The Tunnyng of Elmwur**,, * h ' jUyp Sparoute, 
of Laurell and ATnnn,T, Run "»Vng> Garlande 

interlude. See Dyce’/edftlTn (I 843 T b^I?^ 8 
L 'oyd U938), Nelson (1$$.° ^rdon ISlT by 
Skelton, Sir John (1831-97), born in Fdin 

secreHrv a ? 1868 l Cd th f - bar in 1854 > became’ 

. 8 )» and chairman (1892) of the 
Scotpsh Focal Government Board. He wrote 

other' ?1893Wn r Jrh Ua i rt( } 8 J 6) ’ sum P fc nous Lives 
or ner (1893) and Charles I. (1898) besides Mnit 

(1805-9G)^&c“ yto " <1887) ’ ™ e Ta ‘ k 0f 8hirky 

■fR? 7 ? ne ' ^9 hn ’ Ford Curriehill (c. 1543- 

Uved ’in Icamlin ^ Mary ’ S CoUe Z e > st Andrews, 

’ - was ambassador, lord ad- 

He^ditPd d eierk-register, and lord of session. 
He edited and translated into Scots a collection 

ot old laws, Regiarn Majestatem (1609). 

S£ n K e \ Forbes, D.C.L. (1809-92), 

nwjq S 1 J , hlstorian » was born at Inverie, on Loch 
Nevis, the second son of Scott’s friend, James 

cited 6 nt 3 l U , bi K aW ( 1775 J 18G4 )- He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and elsewhere (learning 

Gaelic in Laggan manse), and became in 1832 
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an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. Ia 1881 
he succeeded Hill Burton as Scottish Historio- 
grapher. Among his works are The Highlanders 
of Scotland (1837), The Dean of IAsmore s Book 
(1801), Chronicles of the Piets and Scots (1807), 
Eordun’s Cronica Qenlis Scotorum (1871 ) , The Four 

Ancient Books of Wales (1868), $ 

vols. 1876-80), his chief work, and The Family of 

Skene of Skene (1887). 

Sketcbley, Arthur, the pseudonym of George 
Rose (1817-82), an Anglican clergyman who in 
1855 went over to Rome. In 1866-82 he wrote 
nearly thirty books on * Mrs Brown. 

Skinner, John (1721-1807), son of the school- 
master of Birse, Aberdeenshire, graduated at 
Aberdeen, taught at Kenmay and Monymusk 
(where he joined the Episcopal Church), and from 
1742 till his death was minister at Longside. In 
1740 his house was pillaged and ms chapel 
burned, though he was no Jacobite ; in 1753 he 
was imprisoned for six months. He ultimately 
became dean of the diocese. He published An 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland (1788), &c. ; his 
Poems were collected in 1809 (3d ed. 1859), the 
best being 4 The Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn and 
* Tullochgorum.' See Life by Rev. Dr Walker 
(2d ed. 1883).— His son, John Skinner (1744- 
1816), Bishop of Aberdeen, born at Linshart, 
Longside, graduated at Aberdeen in 1760, in 1763 
was ordained and placed at Ellon, in 1774 called 
to Aberdeen. He was made coadjutor-bishop in 
1782, in 1787 bishop, in 1788 primus. The leading 
part in obtaining the Relief Act (1792) fell to him. 
He was succeeded as bishop by his son. See Life 
by Dr Walker (1887). 

Skipsey, Joseph (1832-1903), long a pitman in 
a colliery near North Shields, from 1859 pub- 
lished several volumes of good strong verse. 

Skobeleff, Mikhail Dmitrievich (1843-82), 
Russian general, fought against the Polish insur- 
gents (1863), and in 1871-75 was at the conquest 
of Khiva and Khokand. In the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 he bore a conspicuous part at 
Plevna, in the Shipka pass, and at Adrianople ; 
in 1881 he stormed the Turkoman stronghold 
Gbktepe. He was an ardent Panslavist. 

Skriabin. See Scriabin. 

Skrine, Henry (1755-1803), of Warleigh, near 
Bath, wrote three picturesque tours during 1795- 
1801. — His grandson, John Huntly Skrine 
( 1848-1923), born at Warleigh and educated at 
Uppingham and Corpus, Oxford, became fellow 
of Merton in 1871, a master at Uppingham in 
1873, and was warden of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, in 1888-1902. He wrote Joan the Maid 
(1895) and other poems and prose. [ Skreen .] 

Slade, Felix (1790-1868), of Halsteads, York- 
shire, antiquary and art collector, bequeathed to 
the British Museum his engravings and Venetian 
lass, and founded art professorships at Oxford, 
lambridge, and University College, London. 

Slatin, Baron Rudolf Carl von, born near 
Vienna in 1857, in 1878 he took service under 
Gordon in the Sudan. Governor of Darfur 
(1881), on the defeat of Hicks Pasha he sur- 
rendered (1883) to the Mahdi, escaped in 1895, 
and wrote a vivid description of his experi- 
ences, Fire and Sword in the Soudan (trans. 1896). 
As colonel he served in the Dongola and Omdur- 
man expeditions (1890-98). He was Inspector- 
general of the Sudan in 1900-14 ; in the Great 
War president of the Austrian Red Cross. He 
died in 1932. [Slah'teen.] 

Sleeman, Sir William Henry (1788-1856), an 


East Indian official who did much for the sup- 
pression of thuggee and dacoity. 


Sleidanus, or Philippi, Johannes (1606-50), 

‘ * Charlie, in 1687 


6 


born at Schleiden, near Aix-la-Chape 
entered the service of Francis I. of France ; but 
turning Protestant, was dismissed (1641), and 
served as ambassador of the Protestant princes of 
Germany. He wrote a Latin history of CharleB V. 
(1555 : best ed. 1785-80). Baumgarten edited 
his Letters (1881) and wrote a Life (1876). 

Slevogt, Max (1868-1932), born in Bavaria, 
specialised in lithography and woodcute. 

Slezer, John, bom in Holland, was encouraged 
by Charles II. and James II. to make a collection 
of copperplate engravings of the towns, palaces, 
castles, and public buildings of Scotland, and was 
by William III. appointed captain of the artillery 
company and surveyor of magazines in Scotland. 
His Theatrum Scotice was to a small extent sub- 
sidised by the Scottish parliament, but ita publi- 
cation of it reduced him, in spite of vain appeals 
to the government, to thirteen years* refuge in 
the sanctuary of Holyrood. He died in 1714. 
There were four editions of the Theatrum— IMS, 
1718 (two), 1719 — and a reprint, with memoir, 
in 1874. ' 

Sloane, Sm Hans (1660-1753), bom at Kllly- 
leagh, County Down, the son of an Ulster Scot, 
studied in London and in France, and settled in 
London as a physician. Already F.R.S., he spent 
over a year (1685-86) in Jamaica, collecting a 
herbarium of 800 species ; and was Secretary to 
the Royal Society (1093-1713), a baronet and 
physician-general to the army (1710), President 
of the College of Physicians (1719-36), and (1727) 
President of the Royal Society and royal physi- 
cian. His museum and library of 50,000 volumes 
and 3560 MSS. formed the nucleus of the British 
Museum. His great work was the Natural 
History of Jamaica (1707—1726). 

Slowacki, Juljusz (1809-49), Polish poet. 

Smart, Christopher, poet, bom at Shipbourne, 
near Tunbridge, 11th April 1722, was elected a 
fellow of Pembroke, Cambridge, in 1745. A 
bookseller’s hack, he made for some years a hard 
living betwixt improvidence, dissipation, and a 
wife and children. Latterly insane, he died in 
the rules of the King’s Bench on the 21st of May 
1771. Samuel Johnson assisted him in his 
monthly Universal Visitor. Smart’s works in- 
clude epigrams, birthday odes, and occasional 
poems; the Hilliad , a heavy satire; a bald 
prose translation of Horace (1756), a poor poetical 
translation of Phcedms (1765), and poorer metrical 
versions of the Psalms (1765) and Parables (1768). 
His poems were collected in 1791, but omit his 
one real poem, A Song to David (first printed 
1763 ; ed. Blunden, 1924), which, marred by 
repetitions and defects of rhythm, yet shows a 
genuine spark of inspiration. See Browning’s 
i Parleyings and Gosse’s Gossip tn a Library (1892). 

I Smart. Hawley (1833-93), bom at Dover, 
served in the army 1849-64, and from 1869 wrote 
over thirty sporting novels. 



Sir George Thomas Smart (I77o-ioo7j, 
to the Chapel Royal, was bred for the law, out 
became famous as an organist. His church muslo 
(e.g. Ave Maria ) and part-songs (e.g. Lady, me) 
are best known. See Life by Dr Sparks (1880). 

Smart, John (1838-99), landscape-painter, was 
bora and died in Edinburgh. He was elected an 
A.R.S.A. in 1874, an R.S.A. In 1877. 

Smeaton, John (1724-92), civil engineer, horn 
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3t Atisthorp near Leeds, entered his fathA^o 1 
offlco, but about 1750 removed to i ! aw * 
mathematical instrument maker H?s !,° n as a 

( ir«: tibs 

See Smiles's Lives of the Engineers (new e<f "obA'l 

Smedley, Francis Edward (1818-641 iv« 
at Marlow. Always a cripple', he tooV early o 
writing, his half-dozen works including fZ „ £ 
Fairlegh (1850), Lewis Arundel (1852), and HaZl 
Coverdale s Courtship (1855). Bright cheery book^ 
these appeared originally in Sharpe's Magazine o( 
which he for a time was editor, and they were 
illustrated by Cruikshank and ‘ Phiz.’ 

Smee, Alfred, F.R S. (1818-77), electrician 
was surgeon to the Bank of England, and devised 
the present system of printing the notes. 

Smetana, Frederick (1S24-S4), pianist and 
composer, born at Leitomischl in Bohemia 
played or directed concerts till in 1874 he lost 
his hearing. He made artistic use of Bohemian 
music, ana composed symphonic work (such 
My Country , 1874-79), operas (the best The 

IS^vtnaT^ 1860) ' aDd Chamber music ' 

Smiles, Samuel, born at Haddington 23d 
1812, took his Edinburgh M.D. at twenty and 
published Physical Education (1838). HeC 
tised in Haddington, and then settled as a surgeon 
in Leeds, but became editor of the Leeds Times 
secretary of the Leeds and Thirsk Railway in 
1845, and in 1854 secretary of the South-Eastern 
Railway, retiring in 1866. While at Leeds he 
met George Stephenson, and undertook a Life of 
him (1857). Self-Help (1859) had an extraordin- 
ary success, and has been translated into a score 
of languages. An Autobiography published after 
his death (16th April 1904) completed a long 
series of works, Including Character (18711 Thrift 
(1876 ) Duty (1880), Life and La boil (1887) and 
many biographies, especially of engineers 

SmiUie, Robert (1857-1940), bom of Scottish 
parents in Belfast, was president of the Scottish 
Miners’ Federation 1894-1918, and again from 
1921 j and from 1912-21 president of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. He was Labour 
member of parliament for Morpeth from 1923 
to 1929. See My Life for Labour (1924) [ Smi'li .] 

§ IR . ? OBERT (1781-1867), architect, son 
of Robert Simrke (1752-1845), painter and book- 
illustrator, was born in London. He became 
It. A. m 1811, was architect to the Board of Works 
was knighted in 1831, and died at Cheltenham. 
Smirkes public buildings are usually classical 
his domestic dwellings Gothic. London is full 
oi ms work. Coven t Garden Theatre (1809) was 

undertaking ; the British Museum 
(1823-47) the greatest. — His brother, Sydney 
oMirke, R.A. (1799-1877), assisted him. 

Smith, Adam, political economist, was born at 
Kirkcaldy, 5th June 1723, the posthumous son 
of the comptroller of customs. He was sent in 
J737 to Glasgow University, and as a Snell ex- 
hibitioner went thence to Balliol, Oxford, where 
he studied for seven years. In 1748 he came to 
Edinburgh, and formed one of the brilliant group 
which comprised David Hume, John Home, Dr 
Hugh Blair, Lord Hailes, and Principal Robert- 
son. In 1751 he got the chair of Logic at Glas- 

f ow, exchanged next year for that of Moral 
'hilosophy. In 1759 appeared his Theory of 
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“l 1 apathy. 

of Bnccleucli he\v', ' a g „ ° ft, ““ .young 1 D„& 
OSOp hers Of Hin ® "its ami ni.ii 


of natural liberty as 11,0 »y*fem 

artificial regulations tb it then p 1° \ ie 1 sclie,ne of 

commerce. Its sto rt K ^ trade and 

and abundant illustration ,^ cl,lnes > clear style, 

«wt; but pe^ tacts took 

To*, a i. - . * ** Sa\V with 


out people Qour ;; w ° . ltlv wok 

how far the new doctrinpJ ' Vlt, ‘ 1,orror 

witli old prejudices* and the p' 1 V lay hav °c 
•set the mind of the “ , / ? ,,c 1 f evolution 

everything that breathe. nV - b g ° te(1Iy against 
after Hume’s death (177^ s,? iti ,l,,,0 . v ? t 1 i on - Sooi » 
self in London, ami ‘beca t"^* 1 ' *' 1 ** h[ "" 

were edited by Dug^ld Stewart fisn i 9 ^’° lk ? 
contain, besides the Theory of s V !o- 

iHpisssisi 

».„» 1,18 Glasgow Lectures on Justice Police 

lf l Nar in ^^J } 1 *™*™** 1 > tion s onheAth 
(1880), and Nicliolson (1884).’ ** See Lively ft 

(1895), r Macp]ie r soii r (189D)f Hire* Ra8 

A , LBERT ( 1816 - 6 °). born at Chertsey, 
stud'ed medicine, but took to lecturing and 

ight literature. His novels include The Adven. 

tures of Mr Ledbury (1844), Scattergood Family 

r n°p S !/i <> ( Srinvilliers, Christopher Tadpole, 
and 1 he Pottleton Legacy (1849); of his entertain! 
ments the most successful was ‘The Ascent ol 

J Vr " C , ( d, S 52) - See Life by E * Yates pre. 

fixed to Mont Blanc (1860). 

Smith, Alexander (1829-67), poet, bom at 
JUimarnock, became a pattern-designer in Glas- 
gmv, sending occasional poems to the Glasgow 
Citizen. His Life Drama appeared in the London 
Cntic (1851), and was reprinted (1852) in a volume 
of which 10,000 copies were sold. But he had 
scarcely found himself famous when he began to be 
fiercely assailed. Immature and extravagant the 
poem was certainly, and its unconscious echoes 
of Keats and Tennyson gave colour to the charge 
of plagiarism ; still, Smith has a richness and 
originality of imagery that more than atone for all 
defects of taste and knowledge. In 1854 he was 
appointed secretary to Edinburgh University, and 
next year produced Sonnets on the War in con- 
junction Vrith Sydney Dobell, his brother-poet 
of the ‘ Spasmodic ’ school. He afterwards wrote 
City Poems (1857) ; an epic, Edwin of Deira (1S01); 
and in prose, Dreamthorp (1863), A Summer in 
SJcye (1S05), and Alfred HagarTs Household (1866). 
See his Early Years by Brisbane (1869), and the 
Memoir by P. P. Alexander prefixed to his Last 
Leaves (1S69). 

Smith Alfred Emanuel, born (1873) humbly 
n i ^* e ' v York, rose from newsboy to be governor 
of N.\. State (1919-20, 1923-28). * A1 1 Smith was 

beaten as Democratic Candidate for the U S 
Presidentship. 1928. He died in 1944 . 

Smith, Anker, A. R.A. (1759-1819), engraver. 

Smith, Augustus John (1804-72), ‘king’ from 
1834 of the Scilly Islands. 
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Smith, Bernard (1630-1708), organ-builder. 
Smith, Mrs Burnett. See Swan, Annie. 

Smith, Charlotte (1749-1806), nee Turner, 
poet and novelist, at fifteen married a spend- 
thrift West India merchant. Her chief work was 
The Old Manor House (1793). 

Smith, Colvin (1795-1875), portrait-painter, 
was born at Brechin, and died in Edinburgh. 

Smith, Eli (1801-57), American missionary 
from 1829 in Syria, died at Beirut. 

Smith Sir Francis Pettit (1808-74), simul- 
taneous applier with Ericsson in 18 3 4-36 of the 
screw-propeller to navigation, was born at > Hythe, 
and became a grazing farmer, but in 1850 was 
appointed curator ot the Patent Office Museum, 
South Kensington, and in 1871 was knighted. 
Smith, Frederick Edwin. See Birkenhead. 
Smith, George, Assyriologist, born in London, 
26th March 1840, was a bank-note engraver who 
studied cuneiform inscriptions in the British 
Museum, and in 1867 became an assistant there. 
He helped Sir H. Rawlinson with his Cunetfom 
Inscriptions (1870), furnished (18/ 1) the key to the 
Cypriote character, and discovered in 187 J on 
a broken tablet the Chaldsean account of the 
Deluge. In 1873 he was despatched by the Daily 
Teleqraph to Nineveh to find the missing fragment 
of the tablet. It and other results of his excava- 
tions were presented to the British Museum, which 
itself sent him out again next year — see Ins 
Assyrian Discoveries (1875 ; 7th ed. 1883). Whilst 
on a homeward journey from the Hittite country 
he died at Aleppo, 19th August 1876. Other 
works were AidioIs of Assurbanipal (1871), History 
of Assyria (1875), Eponym Canon (1875), History 
of Babylonia (ed. Sayce, 1877), and History of 
Sennacherib (ed. Sayce, 1878). 

Smith, George (1714-76), of Chichester, land- 
scape-painter, like his brother John (1717-64). 
An elder brother, William (1707^-64), who was 
deformed, painted fruit and portraits. 

Smith, George (1831-95), ‘of Coalville/ phil 
anthropist, brickfield and vagrant children the 
objects of his zeal. See Life by Hodder (1896). 

Smith, Sir George Adam (1856-1942), D.D . 
born at Calcutta, and educated at Edinburgh, 
TUbingen, and Leipzig, was principal of Aberdeen 
University 1909-35. He wrote on Isaiah, the 
geography of Palestine, &c. 

Smith, Gerrit (1797-1874), philanthropist, 
teetotaler, and vegetarian, born at Utica, died 
in New York. See Life by Frothingham (187S). 

Smith, Goldwin (1S23-1910), born at Reading, 
passed from Eton to Oxford University, took a 
first in classics in 1S45, and in 1847 was elected 
a fellow of University College and called to 
the bar. He was assistant-secretary to the first 
and secretary to the second Oxford University 
Commission, and served on the Popular Educa- 
tion Commission in 1S58. He was regius professor 
of History at Oxford 1S5S-66. During the Ameri- 
can civil war he was a strenuous upholder of 
the North, and in 1S64 lectured in the United 
States. In 1868 he was elected to the chair 
of English and Constitutional History in Cor- 
nell University. He settled in Canada in 1871, 
edited the Canadian Monthly 1872-74, founded 
and edited the The Week and The Bystander , and 
wrote much on history, politics, and literature. 

Smith, Sir Grafton Elliot (1S71-1987), an 
authority on brain-anatomy and human evolution, 
born at Grafton, N.S.W., was professor in Cairo 
School of Medicine, Manchester, and London, 


His booxa Migrations of Early Culture (1915), 
The Evolution of the Dragon (1919), The Diffusion 
of Culture (1933), &c. explain similarities in 
culture all over the world by diffusion from Egypt. 

Smith, Sir Harry George Wakelyn, Bart* 
G.C.B. (1788-1860), born at Whittlesey, fought il 
the Peninsular, Waterloo, Kaffir, and Sikh cam. 
paigns, by his strategy winning the battle of 
Aliwal (1846), and, as Cape governor, all but 
brought the Kaffir war to a successful issue. 

Smith, Henry John Stephen (1826-88), mathe 
matician, born in Dublin, and educated at Rugby 
and Balliol College, Oxford, took a double-first 
in 1849, rand was elected a fellow. In 1861 .he 
became Savilian professor of Geometry. He was 
the greatest authority of his day on the theory of 
numbers, and also wrote on elliptic functions and 
modern geometry. See biographical sketches in 
his Mathematical Papers (ed. by Glaisher, 1897). 

Smith, James (1824-87), Scottish printer-poet 
and story-writer, was born and died in Edinburgh. 

Smith, James (1789-1850), of Deanston, Perth, 
shire, manager of the cotton-mills there from 1807, 
was a mechanician, the inventor of ‘thorough 
drainage,' and a philanthropist. 

Smith, James and Horace, authors of The 
Rejected Addresses , were born, the former 10th 
February 1775, the latter 81st December 1779. 
Both were educated at Chigwell in Essex. Jamei 
succeeded his father as solicitor to the Board oj 
Ordnance ; Horace made a fortune as a stock, 
broker. Both had written for the Pic-nic (1802X 
the Monthly Mirror (1807-10), &c., when, a priza 
being advertised for an address to be spoken at 
the opening of the new Drury Lane Theatre in % 
1812, the brothers produced a series of supposed 
‘Rejected Addresses.’ James furnished imita- 
tions of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge; 
Horace those of Scott, Byron, ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
and Moore. The copyright, offered to Murray for 
£20 and refused, was purchased by him for £181 
in 1819, after the book had run through sixteen 
editions and had brought its authors over £1000. 
James received another £1000 for writing Charles 
Mathews' ‘ entertainments ; 'and Horace produced 
the Tin Trumpet (1836) and more than a score 
of novels — Brambletye House , Tor Hill , &c. Oi 
Horace’s Poems (1846) the best known is the 
* Ode to an Egyptian Mummy/ James died 24th 
December 1S39, and Horace 12 th July 1849. See 
Beavan’s James and Horace Smith (1899). 


Smith, Sir James Edward (1759-1828), botanist. 

Smith, Captain John (1580-1631), born at 
Willoughby, Lincolnshire, was apprenticed to a 
Lynn merchant, but went to France, and saw 
some soldiering under Henry IV. Next he served 
with distinction against the Turks in Hungary, 
but was captured and sold as a slave. In 1605 
he joined an expedition to colonise Virginia ; and, 
saved from death by Princess Pocahontas (q.v.\ 
he was elected president of the colony in 1608, 
but returned to England in 1609. During 1610-17 
he was again in North Virginia. He died In 
London. His works, reprinted in 1910, include 
Occurrences in Virginia (1608), A Descidption of 
New England (1616), New England's Trials (1620), 
History of Virginia (1624), and True Travels 
(1630). See Uvea by Scheibler (1782), Sparta 

Simms (1848), Warner (1881), Bradley 

Tohnson (1915), Chatterton (1927). 

Smith, John (1616-52), Cambridge Platontet, 

bom at Achuron, North ants, became a fellow 
i of Queen's College, Cambridge, in 1644. and after- 
I wards Hebrew lecturer, Censor PhtlMApbieuB, 
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Greek Praelec tor, Dean and ~ 

UUcourses was published in Lo (4 th e .l i .'£&* *' ’ 

Smith’ J °« N T 2 - 1742) ‘ oti.lter! M) ' 

Congregational* divfiie^nd geoiS|j s ( , 17 '| 4 ' 1S51> ' 

Homerto'n TMf" 1 « 

of Thomas Smith (c. 1709-07) Derbv la, u ’’ S0 J' 
»as bred a linen-draper, and 'died in Dolmaster ' 
Smith, John Stafford (1750-1830), composer 
Smith, Joseph, founder of flip xr^n 

born at Sharon, Vt„ 23d Dec. isos received T 
first ‘ call ’ as a prophet at Manchester N v 
1820. In 1823 an angel told llhn of a hwVie," 
gospel on golden plates, with two stnn»- ,!u^ e 
should help to translate it from tlie ■ Kefh, “ C 
Egyptian;’ and on the night of 22d Sente 
1827 the sacred records wire delivered 
hands. The Book of Mormon 0830) nit? us 
fanciful history of Anteri™ from fS l *"".' 1 a 
at the time o i the Son of '"TZ 

ith century of the Christian era, and chairned to 

n a ':"'t been ; Vri tel ‘ b J a P r0 Phet named Monnon* 

Despite ridicule and hostility and cm„nn!° ' 
open violence, the new 'Church of the Latter 3 
day Samte- rapidly gained converts. In is 3 i 

lfc e i S ^f b Vf Sl J? d head( l ua rters at Kirtland Ohio 1 
f d 1Q QQ dt Zl0U in Mlssouri * Tilings culminated 
h.a 1 E ge,ieral uprising in Missouri against 
the Mormons ; and Smith was often arreted 

P 01 J. merce * was founded Nauvoo 
(184°), and within tliree years the Mormons in 
Illinois numbered 20,000, Smith meanwhile sUrt 
ingspirituai wives.* Baton 27 th June 1844 

fliasra 1 hdf ln , s brofcher Hyrum then lying in Car' 

'» a " d sllOt 
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trie, who ‘bought alVilv>i' as a c ^ ever eceen* 
* oW a V out nineteen different l ? ,,d then 

from his mother Maria nii P . ^ S K,1 - 1 «nd ; 
daughter of a French Hi ^ lei Ghed 1802) tin 
ail his finest qualit i.-i a Sydl,e y derim 


0 

reformer, was born 
Lis father, 
eecen 


£100 a -year and in ,-of 1 °' VS,,, P» but of only 
Wiltshire curacy of* \vVi? 4 was 0,<lai ‘ied to the 
Going with Urn I "ear Amesbury. 

hve years (1708-1803) he l ° Edinburgh lor 
Episcopal chape i * '« e olliciated an 
Jeffrey, Horner a d SJ 1 1,1 1802 » with 
Edinburgh Review. He ^ ext If ved S - la, ' tPd the 
London, and soon made l is innli. s,x yea,s '» 
a lecturer at the Roval i., a !\ . as a l'reacher, 
philosophy (1804-0) and *, nsLtution on moral 
in 1809 was ‘tim,, -*!"*.* ,V ri * 1,allt talker ; but 
Foston in Yorksd t0 ‘ l,e «vi"g o! 

been a resident clera’yman for ran' 6 1,a<l llot 
"-here he continued foi twentv° J“ ra! „ b "‘ 
parson, village doctor villipl ! ty f * S ‘village 

magistrate, and ”"=>«« 

his <*lebe and bniif 0 * ' rt'ieuer. He fanned 

in bis nmans t i hf moT c Ht WaS Pind ‘ e<i 

a canon of St Paul’s Cnu) appointed him 

raui b. Combe- Flnrftv ‘ »Amwi 


hage jail, 150 masked men broke in an Xot “ Cano " ° f St PauVsT ^ C^mLe F?oZ I) ? , ," U "' ‘" n 

^wsisesstf £3f-£i?S£S 


•A > Pleasance « Lady (1773-1877), nee Reeve 
a veritable centenarian, who was born and died 

RmRh We M?f fc, /^n ” mrried Sir James Edward 

pSS-«iM , a;S'sSt5?"" d ' r ■“ 

° f Tnmtyfrom 1742, published Harmonia Me nil- 
m?'um(l722), A Complete System of Optics (\ 73s) 
and Harmonics (1748). He founded two Smith 
Prizes for essays on mathematics or nature 
philosophy by recent B.A.’s. ™ rai 

Smith, Robert Angus, F.R.S., LL.D 0817-84) 

author of Rain and Air , & c .,’ wafbor near 
Glasgow, and settled at Manchester. 

Smith, Robert Payne. See Payne-Smith 

TnTv^fii S i«f b0rn at Westminster, 21st 
v’ e . ntered the navy, and in 1780 was pro- 
“ Leutenant for his bravery at Cape 1 St 

in 1709 * Sd b om , ". e S pt 5 in . ir \ 1782 ’ was knighted 
In 1792, and aided Hood in burning the ships 

?£ d i” enal ** Toulon in 1793. He next watched 
the Channel for French privateers, but was taken 

as plenipotentiary to Constantinople, whence lie 
hastened to St Jean d’Acre on hearing of Bona- 
parte s threatened attack. On 16th March 1799 
ne captured the enemy’s vessels, and held the 
town heroically until the siege was raised, 20th 
May. For this he received the thanks of par- 
Jiament and a pension of £1000. He aided 
Apercrombv in Egypt, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet off Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became vice-admiral of the blue in 1810, a K.C.B. 


Cm " n l s sion (1837-39); and other letters 

t on P t a hi phletS ? n the baIlot , American re n dia- 
a.Shni h ?« g l n,edaws , prison abuses, &c. Their 
°D ,s t . cl,iefl y remembered as the creator of 

^\dio S S t^ t0n ’ ' the ,V ndly ’ sensi ble humorist 

)Mio stands immeasurably above Theodore Hook 
f a good way below Charles Lamb. Ilis Life 
. . S -V' a ? written by lus daughter Saba (1802- 

ge b {** insists of selections from his Letters.’ 

Tillffi? ay /Joo rd . s Essays < 1858 >* Stuar t J- Reid’s 
Life of him (1884), G. W. E. Russell’s H905) and 

a French study by Chevrillon (1894). ’ 

SiS-ESSiS 

College, Cambridge, and was knighted in 1548. 

Thomas. See Smith, John Raphael. 

from 1 S05 nf H t°hl A A Assheto 1 n f d 7 76-1858), master 
of the Quorn, and from 1817 to 18*>6 of 
the Burton Hunt, died near Bangor. 

Smith, Thomas South wood M d /ire q io/’u 

hy |rnIfB fc ’ w Uth ° r ° f Philoso P Ji y °f health, &c. 

Walter Chalmers, LL.D. 0824-19081 

SnH t, uvr ri i * n Aberdeen, studied at Aberdeen 

Frl 5? ,nb “ r * h j »» d from 1876 to 1894 was “ 

tL R < ?i U ™ 1 11 ^ U ,' Ster in Edinburgh. He wrote 
rhe Bishop s Walk, by ‘Orwell’ (1861)- Olria 

Grange by Hermann Kunst ’ (1872) ; Hilda amoiw 

fl880) r -° A Ar i ' ?b d n (1878); Raban > or Life Splinters 
(1880), North-Country Folk (1883); Kildrostan a 
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Dramatic Poem (1884) ; A Heretic (1890), &c. A 
collected edition appeared in 1902. 

Smith, William (1769-1839), the Father of 
English Geology, was bom at Churchill, Oxford- 
shire, and in 1794, appointed engineer to the 
Somerset Coal Canal, began his study of the strata 
of England. His epoch-making Geological Map 
of England (1815) was followed by twenty-one 
geologically-coloured maps of English counties 
(1819-24), in which he was assisted by his nephew, 
John Phillips (q.v.). He died at Northampton, 
and so was buried in the Oolite as he had been 
born on it. See study by T. Shepherd 0 920). 

Smith, William, F.S.A. (1808-76), till 1848 a 
famous London print-seller. 

Smith, Sir William, born in London, 20tli 
May 1813, studied there, and in 1840 edited 
parts of Plato and Tacitus. His great Dictionary 
of Greek and Raman Antiquities (1840-42 ; 3d ed. 
1891) was followed by the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology (1843-49) and 
Dictionary ofGreekand Roman Geography (1853-57). 

He next prepared series of smaller classical dic- 
tionaries and ‘ Students’ Manuals '—Greece, Rome , 
France f Hunie, and Hallam. His Gibbon appeared 
in 1854. Another famous series comprises the 
Dictionary of the Bible (1860-63 ; new ed. 1893), 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (with Arch- 
deacon Cheethain, 1875-80), and Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and Doctrines (with Dr Wace, 
1877-87> Editor of the Quarterly from 1867, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford (1870), &c., Smith was knighted 
in 1892. He died 7tli October 1893. 

Smith, William Henry (1808-72), author in 
1857-62 of the philosophical novels Thorndole and 
Gravenhurst, was born at Hammersmith, lived in 
the Lake Country, and died at Brighton. 

Smith, Right Hon. William Henry, news- 
agent, bookseller, and Cabinet minister, was 
humbly born in London, June 24, 1825, but rose 
to be head of the largest wholesale newspaper 
agency. The business steadily expanded, and in 
1849 secured the privilege of selling books and 
newspapers at railway stations. Mr W. H. Smith 
represented Westminster 1868-85 and the Strand 
from 1S85, was Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
(1874-77), First Lord of the Admiralty (1877-80), 
Secretary for War (1885); in the second Salisbury 
ministry he was First Lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the Commons till his death, Oct. 6, 1891. 
His widow was made Viscountess Hambleden. 
See Life by Sir Herbert Maxwell (1893). 

Smith, William Robertson, theologian and 
orientalist, born at Keig, Aberdeenshire, 8th No- 
vember 1846, graduated at Aberdeen in 1865. He 
afterwards studied theology at Edinburgh, Bonn, 
and Gottingen ; and in 1870 became professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. His strictly 
objective article ‘Bible* (1875) for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica was assailed on the ground 
of its heterodoxy— especially for admitting the 
non-Mosalc authorship of Deuteronomy; but he 
was acquitted of heresy (1880). In consequence, 
however, of the article on * Hebrew Language 
and Literature * ( Ency . Brit. June 1880) he was 
removed from his chair by the Assembly of 1881. 
In 1881 he became associated with Prof. Baynes 
In the editorship of the Ency, Brit ., and in 1887 
succeeded him as editor-in-chief. At Cambridge 
he was successively Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arable (1883), university librarian (1886), and 
Adams professor of Arabic (1889). His Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia was published in 
1885. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 


(1881), The Prophets of Israel (1882), and 
Religion of the Semites (1889) are volumes oi 
lectures. He died at Cambridge, 81st March 
1894. See Life by Black and Chrystal (1912). 

Smith, William S. See Smith, Sir Sidney. 

Smithson, James Macie, F.R.S. (1765-1829), a 
natural son of the first Duke of Northumberland 
(see Percy), devoted himself to chemistry and 
mineralogy, and died at Genoa. In a fit of pique 
at the Royal Society’s rejection of a paper by him 
in 1826, he bequeathed the reversion of £105,000 
to found an institution at Washington « for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 
See two works by W. R. Rhees (1879-80), and 
The Smithsonian Institution , by Goode (1898). 

Smollett, Tobias Georoe, grandson of Sir 
James Smollett of Bonhill, was born at Dal- 
quliurn, Dumbartonshire, and baptised March 
19, 1721. He was sent to Dumbarton grammar- 
school and Glasgow College, served an apprentice- 
ship to a doctor-apothecary, and in 1739 went up 
to London with a tragedy, The Regicide, but failed 
to get it put on the stage. As a naval surgeon’s 
mate he took part in the unfortunate expedition 
to Carthagena in 1741 ; he married a Jamaica 
heiress, Anne Lascelles ; and in 1744 waB trying 
medical practice in London. In 1746 he wrote 
The Tears of Scotland. The Adventures of 
Roderick Random (1748) appeared anonymously, 
and was a great hit, as also was The Adventures 
of [Peregrine Pickle (1751). He now set up in 
Bath as a practitioner, publishing An Essay on 
the External Use of Water , but did not succeed. 
Returning to London to live by his pen, he pub- 
lished Ferdinand , Count Fathom (1763 ), and a trans- 
lation of Don Quixote ( 1755), in 1756 became editor 
of the Tory Critical Review , and in 1766-57 wrote his 
Complete History of England (down to 1748, con- 
tinued later down to 1765). Countless troubles 
culminated in 1759, when Admiral Knowles 
brought an action against the Review, and 
Smollett was fined £100 and sent for three months 
(1760-61) to the King’s Bench Prison. In 1767 
his farce, Reprisals, or the Tars of Old England, 
wa9 brought out by Garrick. He was now com- 
piling a universal history and doing other hack- 
work. The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves 
appeared in the British Magazine (1760-81), and 
separately in 1762. Smollett edited The Briton 
(1762-63) in support of Bute’s administration, 
sojourned two years on the Continent, and pub- 
lished In 1766 his Travels through France and Italy . 
He left England again in 1769 a poor invalid, and 
went to live in Italy. The Adventures of an Atom , 
a prose satire, appeared in 1769, his last and best 
novel, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, in 1771, 
and the Ode to Independence posthumously. On 
Sept. 17 he died at Leghorn. See his Works, ed. 
Saintshury (12 vols. 1925), Letters, ed. Noyes 
(1926) ; Studies by Buck (1925-27), Martz (1943), 
Kahrl (1945). 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan, was bom in 1870 In 
Cape Colony. Botha’s right-hand man in the 
Boer war (1899-1901) and in politics, his successor 
(1919-24) as premier of the union, he conquered 
German S.W. and E. Africa, was a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet (1917-18), and united the 
S. African and Unionist parties 1920. In 1933 he 
entered (as minister of justice under General 
Hertzog) a coalition which became the United 
party in 1934. He was again premier 1939-48, in 
1941 made a field-marshal, and in 1947 awarded 
the O.M. His philosophical book. Holism (1926). 
traces in the universe progressive organisation in 
greater and greater wholes. 
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Smyth, Charles Piazzi (1819-ionm k 

l?o m t!and 3 l 8 845- t 88. aP,eS ’ '™ 3 for 

London^’ studied af^ !" 

D, symphonies, choral works the n 

Wald (1901), The Wreckers (1900) The linnV 

steam's Mate (1916), Ac., contended for womeS 
suffrage, and wrote reminiscences. e 3 

Smythe. See Stranoford 

»rKSsBs 33 : 

merchant, who invented inter alia a *viP 1,a i vi “ e * 

S 52 S; {.WJSUn^Ss? t ryr»».W c of : 'Z 

mean order, and combed the YoZ a poet ° f n ° 
Edda (trans. by BrXur i n 5 !? or Prose 
kHngla, a aeries 7 ofsagasif, ? Knl" ' 0 “V™' 
down to 1177 (trans and pd k,n fi s 

study by W. Ker (WO) ° nSen - 1932 >' See 

^■swx^ssal^S 5 

assailed the Labour Party in lo?! X » L ; P - in 1930 ' 

trader broke with nfl 1931 » bl,fc as a free- 

his Autobiography (1034^°' ernmenfc in 19 ^2. See 

Snyders, Francis ( 1579 - 16 V 7 } or, a 4. 
painter, first of still-life, then ofaLnals VGrp 

son of a 

scholarship of the RovaI^’ a tbe travelbn *> 
1777-80 in Italy TT* y *Lf d 2 m & and s P ent 

See 

: antl for 

aSSST-SE ipttstsi 

bo?^.^ LInS ’ °Z Leli ° Sozzin ' (1525-62), 

H s D n«nh rman & Poland ’ and final »7 lunch ’ 

s&a * 

and iS°i B 57| el w ^ 1 ? r to e p"! e ’T th ® olo E icaI studies,' 

fad*not fl " e " C f ’ teachi "E Luth J’ind oivS 
Protestants were alarmed, but Socinns held Hie 

iS SS??-- 

Christ, propitiatory sacrifice, original JJf&J 
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uiuruerea, and sought iehuV V " as “early 
Luclawice, where ),? died 3d \ acuVnl'^ °< 
Liclius see the Vita by Ul-en qr u! * I ’ or 
taustus, a Life by Wallace (ib50) ( ‘ )f aml 

of S So^i s ^: e “ i -P;^ophe,,w as the so „ 

midwife, and cannot hive °i L i Phamarete, a 

409 b.c. He receded the 1 b ? rn ,at ‘‘* than 

Athenian youth, and learned Ji e,h,cation of an 
astronomy. The ed also geometry and 

mental development was 'hkhT 1 lnrtuence 0,1 hia 

sophists who frequen led in ? terco _i' rse with the 
in three can.paigns amT d t ? ?• , H 1 e 1 t °ok part 

his bravery extraorriinmir ■SNjsIiecl Jmnselt by 

indiftereiice to fatigue or col vi ^ onr » a,l( l 

- KwSSSSS 

n being conscious of liis own ignorance « 
wrote no books. Out of his wide circle D f *£ 
quaintances some came to be attached to him 
more closed by ties of affection ami admiration™ 

From t*vo oTtbe'sS ffl, 

Xe ' ,o|lll0 », a soldier ami by no means a 
philosopher, makes Socrates a very much more 
connnonp’ace person than he mJt have been 
else lie could never have been the initiate,** ’ 
great movement in philosophy Tlioueh Piaf/^ 3 

oF b ° mf “ 'frigid considerations 
picture he gives us of the habits and conversation 

tlvfSSS 8 a L a tr r l )0rtrait '* a great hnagina 

cue artist. Socrates was odd and even mdv in 
aspect, and indifferent to ordinary comfort* Vut 

hfs"'wi fe" XantVn S a “ aSCetic ' eossipa’bon't 

3 w,,e -Xanthippe comes to us mostlv frnm 

it.rA s ? , !f < i es * Xenophon tells us that she had a 

T .era 1 ? 1 t 1 ,nper » wb, * c h Socrates bore patiently 
There 1, as been mncl. diversity of opinion about 
tlie ‘divine sign ’ of vvlncli Socrates used to swat 

theVTertiiid'v toH iCe that gUided nowFmd 

ser-l 

cue buite ana introducing new divinih’pQ mwi 
with corrupting the moral? of the %u g Th e ^ 

t on rgeS pi e f re . ,Ua : le , the sub, ject of aVegafprosecu 

stance of SocmfP^ T pr ° babI ^ gives the sub- 
hfa StireSf? %h Ie fe ,lce -a bold vindication of 
cim ? ed on v h J! V ° te 0f condemnation was 

proXd 0 ^ ^ d emb tl ess se e i necF to ’ tK 

f^S" "nil’ ull 

day was spent with his friends, and fn the 

to basf condifpf k th ® ^ hemlock. He had sought 

convKclS n° n f know,ed g°> and went about 

rance Rnt mL fc ?° ? nuch of sin as of igno- 
ranee. But his conclusion was not mere seen- 

ticism or despair of knowledge. Heal wavs 

^dialer tin • ® m !f h ^ d . of q»esfci°n and answer— the 
,,f' aI £ c n method in its literal sense. Ethics 

as the only part of philosophy with which 
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Socrates cared to occupy himself, and in ethics 
his main doctrine may be summed up in the 
formula. ‘ Virtue is knowledge; vice is ignorance. 
We cannot say with certainty how far his opinions 
about the gods differed from those of the popular 
religion. From the language of Plato a Apology 
it seems pretty clear that Socrates did not hold 
the definite views about the ,,nlll ° r ^ t X J?® 

soul which are maintained lu V ie > ut ^ 

thpi miflsfcion of a future life uncertain. He 

founded no special school of philosophy, but gave 
their starting-point to several distinct schoo s 
the Megaric, Cynic, and Cyrenaic schools Plato 
(q v .) alone inherited his masters spirit in its 
fullness. See Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools (1877), and works by Piat (1900), Cross 
(1914), Burnet (1910), Dawson (1925), A. E. Taylor 


(1932). 

Socrates, a Constantinople advocate, wrote an 
honest but feeble EcclesiastiJce Historia 806-1*39. 

Soddy, Frederick, F.R.S., bom in 1877, was 
professor of chemistry at Oxford 1919-36. His 
discovery of isotopes gained him a Nobel prize. 

Sodoma, or Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1477- 
1549), religious and historical painter, born at 
Vercelli, painted in Rome, but more at Siena, 
where he died. See Life by Oust (1906). 

Solarlo, Antonio (c. 1382-1455), a Neapolitan 
painter, born at Civita in the Abruzzi, and nick- 
named 4 Lo Zingaro,’ was originally a blacksmith. 

Soliman. See Solyman. 

Soils, Antonio de (1610-86), Spanish playwright 
and historian, was born at Alcald de Henares. 

Soils, Juan IMaz de, Spanish navigator, sailed 
with Pinzdn in 1499, and, himself sent out to find 
a passage to the E. Indies vid America, discovered 
the Rio de la Plata, but was killed by the natives 
(1516). See Life by Medina (1897). [So-lees'.] 

Sologub, Fedor (1863-1927), Russian novelist, 
wrote The Little Demon (trans. 1916), and many 
short stories, fables, fairy-tales, and poems. 

Solomon, King of Israel (c. 1015-977 u.c.), was 
the second son of David and Bathsheba. His reign 
was outwardly splendid. The kingdom attained 
its widest limit; the temple and royal palaces 
were built on a scale of magnificence heretofore 
unknown. But the taxation entailed by the 
luxury of the court bred the discontent that led 
In the next reign to the disruption of the king- 
dom ; and the king’s alliance with heathen courts 
and his idolatrous queens and concubines pro- 
voked the discontent of the prophetic party. 
Solomon was credited with transcendent wisdom ; 
in later Jewish and Mohammedan literature he 
was believed to control the spirits of the invisible 
world. There is no reason to suppose that he had 
anything to do with any of the works to which 
his name has been attached— Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, and, in the Apocrypha, 
the Wisdom of Solomon. 


Solomon, Abraham (1824-62), subject-painter, 
his best-known picture ‘Waiting for the Verdict’ 
(1857), was bom in London. 

Solomon, Edward (1855-95), composer of Billee 
Taylor , The Nautch Girl , and other comic operas. 

Solomon, Solomon Joseph (1860-1927), subject 
and portrait painter, born in London, studied in 
London, Paris, and Munich, and worked in Italy. 
Spain, and Morocco. In 1896 he was elected 
A.R.A., in 1906 R.A., in 1918 P.R.B.A. 

Solon, lawgiver of ancient Athens, born about 
640 or 638 b.c., died about 558 or 559. He was a 
trader, and withal a poet. What is perhaps the 
finest of his elegies is quoted by Demosthenes ; 


and several quotations — one of twenty lines— 
occur in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athena (now 
known to us, since 1891, from a papyrus ac- 
quired by the British Museum). The Meg&riau 
war (610-600) saw the occasion of Solon s first 
political achievements. The sarcasms of his 
stirring Tyrtaean verse induced the desponding 
Athenians to continue the struggle, and Solon 
was placed at the head of an expedition to Salamis 
which won the 4 lovely island ’ for Athens. In his 
time there was great economic distress in Attica, 
aggravated by the harsh law of debt and the want 
of a middle-class between the nobility and the 
poor. A desperate conflict was imminent, when 
in 594 botli parties concurred in inviting Solon 
to assume the archonship. On laying down 
office at the end of the year he was requested to 
reform the entire political constitution. Solon’s 
object was to give the poorest class some con- 
trol over the magistracy, and a limit was placed 
by hitn on the accumulation of land ; no citizen 
could be enslaved for debt; absolute freedom 
in bequeathing property was ensured to any 
citizen who died childless ; arbitrary power of 
fathers over their children was restrained, and 
arbitrary disinheritance forbidden ; all debts 
public and private were cancelled ; and a reform 
of the money standard was made. Solon’s later 
years belong rather to legend than to history. We 
are told that he left Athens for ten years, visiting 
Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Egypt. At Athens the 
wild conflict of parties disturbed the application 
of the new constitution, and, saddened by failure, 
Solon retired into private life, and died soon aftei 
the usurpation of Pisistratus. 

Soloviev, Vladimir (1853-1900), the ‘first 
Russian philosopher,’ was born at Moscow, son 
of Seroei Soloviev (1820-79), historian of Russia. 
He wrote Justification of Good (trans. 1918), &c. 
See study by Severac (1912). [Sol-ov.yoff ' .] 

Solyman, or Suleiman II. or I. (1496-1566X 
‘the Magnificent,’ greatest of the Ottoman sul« 
tans, succeeded his father, Selim I., in 1520. He 
removed Incompetent and corrupt officials and 
instituted great internal reforms. But before 
this task was completed he invaded Hungary to 
enforce the payment of the tribute (1521). Then 
he attacked the Knights of St John at Rhodes, 
who inflicted a loss of nearly 100,000 men upon 
the Turks before surrendering (1523) after a six 
months* siege. In 1526 he again led an army 
into Hungary, slew King Louis at Moh&cs, all 
but annihilated his army, and captured Budapest. 
By 1520 he was back again in Hungary ; the 
emperor was turned out of Buda and driven tc 
Vienna, which city the sultan besieged (Septembei 
to October) ; but after a desperate assault he was 
obliged to retreat. He next conquered (1534) 
large portions of Armenia and Persia, sent out 
his fleets against the Christian powers of the 
Mediterranean, and by his lieutenants (Barbarossa 
and others) conquered all North Africa except 
Morocco. Tunis was recovered by Charles V. in 
1685. In 1548, by a truce with the empire, Soly- 
man was left in possession of the greater part of 
Hungary and Transylvania and granted a yearly 
tribute of 50,000 ducats. In 1565 his fleet and 
army sustained a severe reverse in an attempt 
to reduce Malta ; and on 4th Sept. 1566, whilst 
besieging Szigetv&r in Hungary, Solyman died. 

Somers, Sir George (1554-1610k an English 
navigator, whose shipwreck bn the Bermudas led 
to their colonisation from Virginia in 1611. 

Somers, John, Lord (1651-1716), Whig states- 
man, was born at Worcester, an attorney’s son, 
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studied at Trinity College Oxford o»» i 
to the bar in 1676. Associated was caIIed 

party,' he was one of the counsel ‘f th ' n Count ‘y 
Bishops (1688), and after the RevoIidfn.V'* Se ' a " 
cessively Solicitor-general Attnr. 1,0,1 was sue- 

Lord Keeper of the ff t Uera1 ’ ami 

became Lord Chancellor and i , U o 1 1097 he 
Evesham. He was Willte.ni U f °" Son,ers of 

ister, and was the object of frequent aTt^ ,nin * 
of which in 1700 resulted in ».?«?!!« attacks, one 

the seal, and another in 1701 in in'inin^ 1 i' ed of 
by the Commons, rejected hVt ,« r ""P^hiuent 

President of the Counc Aos 10 The H® was 
Tracts (1748), state papers from i {?* ho Somcrs 
re-edited by Sir Walter Scott (lSOG-l^^ 0 '’ were 

second^n^of th(?eighth N Duke o'^Bea ” r ° S w ’ the 
was born in 1849, and died in w° rfc 

m 1872 Isabel (1851-1921), daughter if Ead sJJ ried 
an advocate of temperance, woman^f fork Tc^ 

BUK°“wonc ES THR. SEYM0DR - Beaufort, ' Ovkr- 

Somersot, James. See Sharp, Granvil, f 
S omerville, Mrs Mary, daughter of a d». ^ n i 
Sir Wdliam Fairfax, was born 26th Dec 1780 at 
Jedburgh in the manse of her uncle and future 
father-in-law, Thomas Somerville D D fra 
1830), author of My Own Life aZ Times 
slie married a cousin, Captain Greig, Russian con 
su m London. He died in 1806, and it was not 
till her return north as a widow tliat she was free 

sdenc'rVn ?8 S 12 U s'C f '" atll f" latics •»«! n«tu«l 

SXa ? he lllarr, ed another cousin, Dr 
>Mn. Somerville, inspector of tlie army medical 

Sn- t ie i' reu ?oved to London in 1816. In 1823 
LordBiougham invited her to popularise Laplace's 
Micamque Ctteste; and the Celestial \ rZi,.- S 
of the Heavens (1830) was received with the greatest 

fn ,0 mi She awarded a Pension of £300 

o°- t er "; orks wer e The Connection of the 

uuTm 1 ] S °i € 1lC€S i 1 ? 3 ?)’ Physical Geography ( 1848 ) 
and Molecular and Microscopic Science (1866) Her 

Nov V 1872 ** See 1? ft?* at S »th 

piov. lo/z. bee autobiograpliy ( 1873 ). 

Somerville, William (1075-1742) sauire nf 

O) T T ^ e, was born at Wolseley hf 

other poetry. H ° ' V,0te The Ch ™ 0735) Ld 

Sonnlno, Baron Sidney (1847-1922), born at 

l lS. r w ft s English— entered parliament 

906 a , ^1 909 !r C ; M t isfcer Premier 

iyuo anti 1909-10, and as Foreign Minister n<iu 

ltalv 1 | , |?nt? d F t,ie Triple -Alliance and brought 
Italy into the European war (May 1915 ). ° ° 

Sontag, Henriette, Countess Rossi ( 1806 - 54 '* 

singer, born at Coblenz, made her debSt at Ke 

‘ .JJ? 1 ); a brilliant operatic career the 

biit cnr^i l 1 fc i R S SSI 111 1828, and Ieft the stage • 
but, compelled by pecuniary difficulties to re 

appear m 1849, she met with renewed swee s' 

She died of cholera in Mexico. success. 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover(l 630-171 4 ) voumr. 
hi t 1658 m fl 0f ^ .Elizabeth (q.v.), queen of Bohemia, 

wick 5 T .'^•vT ied El X ,esfc Augustus, Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, afterwards Elector of Hanover 

aod l V t S tke » n °ther of George I. See her Memoirs, 
and a book by Sir A. W. Ward (2d ed. 1909). For 
the wife of George I. (q.v.), see Konigsmaric. 

Sophocles (c. 496-c. 405 b.c.), Athenian tragic 
poet, at twenty-eight entered into competition 
with jEschylus, his elder by thirty years, and was 
preferred by the judges. He never forsook 
Athens but repeatedly went on embassies to 
Other Greek states, and in the Samian war 
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bis seven ex- taut pK t) Wlth Orioles. Of 
is Ajax, Antigone, Elcctm 1 ‘A*. l’ rob able order 
jrachinue, (Edipus C oloncns , 

Jban a tithe of the SoH J Less 

us; but Of tlLse Lvi fe01 \ ,,od ^ remahu 
stands prominently forth *, * p ,l - Vs each one 
works of human genius ^ C I'P 1 tl,e 
Sophocles are a drama t V' ,ia,act *risties of 
less, and the combination nf l C . tU, f al1 but fault- 
with intense lire of a nohip ' J' 0 »derful subtlety 
naturalness. IDs subiecK vJ <,eaI wit, » f ^th and 
from Hellenic le-end ' i, m , ,iec( * ssanl .V drawn 
he never loses sight of tl S 1 treat,,ie,,t °f them 
tragic art. His method t V 1 ,a,,, 1 pr,,, cililes of 

contrasts of situation and of iw ,g f elyo, ‘ pat,,e tic 
has not impressed tlie world* . a ^ er * Sophocles 
grandeur, as yEschvlus )-< V th supei human 

witchery of style in C l‘l , i'! led , by th? 

scriptive passages Button" ar SC0nes a >‘d de- 
merits as a dramatic artist f latest critics his 

The editio prints wafp % «>Pr.m» 

Among editors of the U fc ' en, ce in 1602. 

plays are Brun^Go Su^ 1 ' 1 ° f the seven 
Dindorf, Schneide*Wn K ed , Hei ^ ann > Wunder, 

Bockh, Meineke, EJmslev* i?ntt^ ergk, T Lobeck , 
Kennedy, WolfF, O Jahn^’ ^ tmann > Linwood, 
editions by Blaydes and vJ 1 fier / ® are annotated 
Campbell (1873-81), Johb ^ Lewis 

Pearson (1924; fragments i<nn 1884 ~ 97 ); a «d 
fragments are 400 line.s fro lL Among 1129 
satyric drama frnm o ««. ni 1 10 Ic hneutce. a 
rhynchus in 1907 Tlim^' ^ 1US found at Oxy- 
by Krancklin (1759) PotSr ai pi Vers ? transla tions 
law, Campbell Sir C V ’ Phl "! ptre > R . Wliite- 

Way(l909-I4)’,| sto*rw?o?9 , 1 ^! lil]imore » A - s - 
andE. P .Coleridge (I893V P^cbyJebb 

cles ( 1879), Greek Trnnei i /i S Q e A9 a ?P bel1 * S°pho- 

Sorbon, Robert de ( 1201 - 74 ) t nnic tv • 
Sorbv 0 "?? “ 3 U ‘ e C ° llege of Sorbont 8 

F ’ - Henry CLirrON (1826-1908) IT n 

a 

the structure ofiron and fteel&c 6 0n CrJ ' Stals ’ 

Charles v1? N n? ( r 1422 “ 50 >' distress from 1444 of 

’ Willj am Ritchie (1855-1935) born at 

« “a 

as a poet, but'wa^kilLd^ 51^““ 

the modern Spanish school of painting. 

sotheby, Samuel Leigh (1806-61), London 
book auctioneer and writer on typography. 

Sothern, Edward Askew (1826-81), comedian 

nlavp^Sf .L^'orpool, in 1849 joined a company of 

comnaniaf R rSey? & n d soon af terwarda the stock 

?n tm?TT y at § , ™ 1 / lgha “- From 1852 he appeared 

1858 h? 1 ft S , fcafces » Wlth smaI1 success, until in 
18 a> 8 he made his name as Lord Dundreary in 
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Taylor’s Our American Cousin. See Memoir by 
T. E. Pemberton (1890), and The Melancholy Tale 
of Me (1916) by his son, Edward Hugh Sothern 
(1859-1933), also an actor. 


Soto, Ferdinando de. See De Soto. 

Sotomayor, Crist6bal de, Spanish conquis- 
tador, lieutenant to Ponce de Le6n, died in Puerto 
Rico, 25th July 1511. 

Soulary, Jos£phin (Joseph Marie), French 
poet, was born at Lyons in 1815, and died there 
in 1891. See study by M&ritton (1884). 

Soult, Nicolas-Jean de Dieu, bom at Saint- 
Amans-la-Bastide, Tarn, March 29, 1769, enlisted 
in 1785, and In 1794 became general of brigade. 
MasR&na made him general of division (April 
1799), and owed to him much of the glory of his 
Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1804 Soult was 
appointed by Napoleon marshal of France. He 
lea the right wing in the campaign closed at 
Austerlitz, did good service in the Prussian and 
Russian campaigns (1806-7), and after the peace 
of Tilsit was created Duke of Dalmatia. In Spain 
he pursued the retreating British, and, though 
repulsed at Corufia, forced them to evacuate 
the country. He then conquered Portugal, and 
governed it till the arrival of Wellesley at 
Coimbra made him retreat to Galicia. In 1809- 
10, as commander-in-chief in Spain, he gained a 
brilliant victory at Oca&a and overran Andalusia. 
In attempting to succour Badajos he was defeated 
by Beresford at Albuera (1811). After Salamanca 
and the advance of the British on Madrid, Soult, 
mortified at the obstinacy of Joseph Bonaparte 
and the rejection of his plans, demanded Ills 
recall ; but Napoleon, after Vitoria, sent him 
bacK to Spain. By brilliant tactics he neutralised 
the strategy of Wellington, but was defeated at 
Orthez and Toulouse. He turned a royalist after 
Napoleon’s abdication, but joined him again on 
his return from Elba. After Waterloo he rallied 
the wreck of the army at Laon, but agreed with 
Carnot as to the uselessness of further resistance. 
He was banished and not recalled till 1819, but 
was gradually restored to all his honours. He 
died at Soultberg, his chateau near his birth- 
place, Nov. 26, 1851. See Soult’s Mbnoires (1854), 
and works by Salle (1834) and Clerc(1893). [ Soolt .] 

Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932), American con- 
ductor and composer, of Portuguese origin, wrote 
popular military marches, waltzes, songs, &c. 

South, Sir James (1785-1867), astronomer, the 
son of a Southwark druggist, practised medicine. 
In 1829 he was elected president of the Astronomi- 
cal Society, and knighted the following year. 

South, Robert, born at Hackney in 1684; from 
Westminster passed as a student to ChristChurch 
in 1651. In 1658 he received orders from a de- 
prived bishop, and in 1660 was appointed public 
orator. His vigorous sermons, full of mockery 
of the Puritans, delighted the restored royalists. 
He became domestic chaplain to Clarendon, pre- 
bendary of Westminster in 1663, canon of Christ 
Church in 1670, rector of Islip in Oxfordshire in 
1678, and chaplain to Clarendon’s son on his em- 
bassy to the Polish court of John Sobieski (1676^. 
He suppressed his disapproval of James II. s 
Declaration of Indulgence, ‘acquiesced in* the 
Revolution, but blazed out with anger against 
the proposed scheme of Comprehension. In 1693 
began his great controversy with Sherlock, Dean 
of Sb Paul’s, who had defended the Trinity against 
the Socinians. South flung his AnimodversioTW 
anonymously into the fray, but the bitter irony 
and fierce sarcasms quickly betrayed his hand. 


Sherlock published a Defence , to which South 
rejoined in his Tritheism charged upon Dr Sftsr- 
lock. The controversy became the talk of the 
town, and the king himself interposed. South 
made interest for Saclieverell, and is said to 
have refused the see of Rochester and deanery 
of Westminster (1718). He died 8th July 1716. 
South’s sermons are masterpieces of clear thought 
expressed in vigorous English, sometimes rising 
to splendid eloquence, and often seasoned with 
wit and sarcasm. He abhorred mysticism and 
extravagance, sneers at the new philosophy, and 
carried to a height unusual even among royalists 
the fatal Stuart theories of passive obedience and 
the divine right of kings. His sermons fill 11 
vols. (1692-1744) ; in 1717 appeared his Posthumous 
Works , with Memoir; also his Opera Posthu/ma 
Latina (all republished by the Clarendon Press 
in 1823). See his Sermons on Several Occasion % 
(new ed. 1878), Quarterly Review (1868), and Dean 
Lake in Classic Preachers (1877). 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
(1573-1624), friend and patron of Shakespeare, 
was mixed up with Essex’s insurrection, took 
part in the colonisation of Virginia, was imprisoned 
in 1621 for opposition to the court, and died at 
Bergen-op-Zoom fighting for the Dutch. — His 
grandfather, Thomas Wriothesley, first earl, 
was Lord-chancellor 1544-47, and died in 1549. 

Southoott, Joanna (c. 1750-1814), born in Devon- 
shire, a small farmer’s daughter, about 1792 d* 
dared herself to be the woman of Rev. xii. She 
came to London on the invitation of William 
Sharp the engraver, and published A Warning 
(1803), The Book of Wonders (1818-14), &c. At 
length she announced that she was to give 
birth on 19th October 1814 to a second Prince ol 
Peace. Her followers received this announce- 
ment with devout reverence. But she merelj 
fell into a trance, and died Dec. 27. Her foV 
lowers who boliovcd that sli© would ris© again, 
still numbered over 200 in 1851, and were not yet 
extinct at the beginning of the 20th century. 

Southerne, Thomas (1660-1746), dramatist, 
born at Oxmantown, Co. Dublin, from Trinity 

College, Dublin, passed to the Middle Temple, 
London, and in 1682 began his career with a 
compliment to the Duke of York in The Loyal 
Brother . Dryden wrote the prologue and epi- 
logue, and Southerne finished Dryden's Cleomenes 
(1692). He served a short time under the Duke 
of Berwick, and at his request wrote the Spartan 
Dame. His best plays were The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonoko (before 1696), based on Afra 
Behn. His comedies are thin, but made him fat. 

Southey, Robert, bom at Bristol, 12th August 
1774, the son of an unlucky linen-draper, in 1788 
was placed by an uncle at Westminster. There 
Picart’s Religious Ceremonies led him * to conceive 
a design of rendering every mythology the basis 
of a narrative poem ; * and thence in 1792 he was 
expelled for writing an article against flowing in 
a school magazine. Next year he entered Balliol 
with a view to orders, and at Oxford had a visit 
from Coleridge, who infected him with his dream 
of a * Pantisocracy * on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. The Pantisocrats required wives, and 
wives were forthcoming in three Miss Flickers 
of Bristol. The eldest, Sara, fell to Coleridge; 
the second, Edith, to Southey ; and Mary, the 
third, to a Robert Lovel, who with Southey in 
1794 published a booklet of poems, and died two 
years afterwards penniless. The PanUsocrata 
. furthermore required money, and money was not 
I forthcoming j so, having tried medicine, having 
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lectured with some success, and bavins in 
vember 170ft secretly married his Edith Southev 
started on a six months' visit to Lisbon, wl e% 
his uncle was clmplam to the British factory Hp 
returned to England to take up law, but reidin^ 
Coke to him was ‘ threshing straw ; ' so afteTsu, 8 
dry migrations in 1803 he settled at Greta Hal * 
Keswick. The Coleridges were there already ’ 
and thither came Mrs Lovel : three households 
were to rest on Southey’s shoulders. His school 
friend Wynn allowed him £100 a-year from 17 <m 
till 1807, when a government pens, on o? a like 
amount was granted him (he was turnin- men, 
while a Tory), and on this he devoted himself to 
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of Kehavia (1810), Rode nek (1814), History of Brazil 
(1810-19), Lives of Nelson (1813), Wesley' (1820) 
and Bunvan (1830), A Vision of Judgment (1821) 

%° k °/AH ^ r ^ 1824)l Histor y °f the Peninsular 

War (1823-32), Colloquies on Society (1829), Naval 
History (1833-40), and The Doctor (1834-47) in 
which comes the nursery classic of ‘The Three 
Bears.’ His works number nearly fifty, and to 
them must be added his contributions to the 
XJenodicals— to the Quarterly alone ninety-three 
articles (1808-38). These paid him handsomely 
so that he died worth £12,000. His life flowed 

e r n } 3 his visit t0 Scott a,ld 

njmawv. J 113 fi <J? fc J neetin S with Landor 

Vls,fcs from Shelley and Ticknor (1811 
1819) the laureateship (1813), the death of his first 
boy Herbert (1806-16), the surreptitious publica- 
tion of his revolutionary drama, Wat Tula' (1817 * 
written 1794), little tours in Belgium, Switzer • 
tend Holland, and France (1815-38), an honorary 
D.C.L. of Oxford (1820), his return as M.P. for 
Downton (unsolicited and declined, 1826), and 
Peels offer of a baronetcy, with the addition of 
£300 a-year to his pension (1835). It came at a 
time of sorrow, for his wife had six months before 
been placed in an asylum, and though she was 

to Keswick, she was brought back 
t ? 1 dl0 (J 83 . 7 )* Southey never held up after 
that, though in 1839 he married the poetess 
Caroline Anne Bowles (1787-1854), for twenty 
years his friend and correspondent. He died 21st 
March 1843, and is buried in Crostliwaite church- 

i° P° efc 80 W0 N known by name is so 
little known by his poetry. There are some 

?5?^ excei>fclons » of course — the ‘Holly Tree,’ 
»°^ ®^ en h©im,’ ‘Stanzas written in my 
.Library, half-a-dozen more. His epics repel, 
not so much by prolixity or by their irregular, 
sometimes rhymeless metres, as by the unreality 
of their fact and fancy. With Southey’s prose 
it is otherwise. He wrote out of the fullness of 
Knowledge, and his was that rarest gift of good 
pure English. Yet even here he wrote far too 
much, and he was often unhappy in his choice of 
subjects. One book alone by him, the Life of 
Nelson, belongs to universal literature. His Life 
^ >rres P on< ^ e7U ^ (1849-50), by his younger son, 
the Rev. Cuthbert Southey (1819-89), contains a 
delightful fragment of autobiography, coming 
down to 1789. It also gives hundreds of his 
letters to Cottle, Landor, Lamb, William Taylor, 
Rickman, Ebenezer Elliott, Kirke White, Ber- 
nard Barton, Charlotte Bronte, Crabb Robinson, 
Sir Henry Taylor, &c. A Selection from these was 
edited by his son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warter 
(1856), who also issued Southey’s Commonplace 
Book (1849-51); his Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles was edited by Prof. Dowden (1881), his 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819 by Herford 
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was born about 1562 at Horsham ,, . la ‘ lyr ’ 
an ancient family now represent f ? 11 ' 11 ' c ' 
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pointed prefect of' the Eng XcSK V* ap ‘ 
ordained priest in 1584 -m.i n ® 11 e was 

arriving in England with r'ol yea, ‘ s **ter, 
sheltered by Lord Vaux and ' vas li,st 

to° Cecil ul de, nan 7 a iT open' tr i aT- ‘ the V' v q ‘m 8 
sentence followed, and on 21st Fibruaiv iVq?^ * 
suffered bravely at Tyburn. His longest poem ‘s 
. Fet ^V Com Vlciinl; his most famous, The 

?SiS5 X i? U i? ifce i ifctl J Piece of : sanctified 

tanc} . bee a book by Mrs Hood (1926). [Suth'ell ) 

wr^htTof 6, Em/le (1806-54), novelist and play- 

at Morlaix, wrote charming sketches 

ai f |d B Vi U " y r? n ? ltS I^°I )le — ^ Les Verniers Bretons 
2 Jl ye) B \ cto x n ' .^ n PMlosophe sous les Toits 
as crowned by the Academy in 1851. His 

plays were less successful; but his CanscnVa 
histonques et httaaires (1854) are interesting. 

M?HP Z #: rrn'f D ® C1761-1836), born Adelaide- 
Mane-Emilie Filleul at the Norman chateau of 

Longpre, emerged from a convent in 1784 to 

f- 16 C ? ,nl ? Flahaut (1727-93). At the 
lte\ olut 1011 she found refuge, with her only son, 
in Germany and England, and here learned of her 
husbands execution at Arras. She turned to 
untmg, her first book the delightful Adele de 
<S evxinge (1*94). In 1802 she married the Mar- 
quis de Souza-Botelho (1758-1825), Portuguese 
minister at Paris. Later novels were fcniilie it 
(1799), Charles et Marie (1801), Eugene 
de Rothclin (1808), and La Comtessede Fargy (1822). 

Sova, ANTONfN (1S64-1928), Czech lyric poet. 

Sowerby James (1757-1822), born at Lambeth, 
commenced as portraitist and miniaturist, but is 
remembered by his illustrated English Botany 

^ ex t Sir J. E. Smith ; new ed. 
1863-86). Three sons followed in his footsteps* 
James de Carle 8owerby (17S7-1S71), George 
Brettingham (1788-1854), and Charles Edward 
(1795-1842) ; as did a son of the second, George 
Brettingham (1812-84), and of the third, John 
Edward (1825-70). 

Soyer, Alexis (1809-58), born at Meaux, was 
destined for the church, but became the most 
famous cook of his time. He had a post in Prince 
Polignac’s kitchen in 1830, was nearly murdered 
by the revolutionists, escaped to London, and 
was chef in the Reform Club 1837-50. He went 
to Ireland during the famine (1847), and in 1855 
to the Crimea to reform the food-system. His 
works comprised Culinary Relaxations (1845), 
Charitable Cookery (1847), The Modem Housewife 
(1849), Shilling Cookery-book (1854), and Culinary 
Camjxzigji in the Crimea (1857). See memoirs by 
Volant and Warren (1858). [Swa-ya y. ] 

Sozomen, a Constantinople knyyer, about 440 
wrote a work on Greek church history, largely a 
plagiarism from his contemporary, Socrates (q.v.). 

Spagnoletto. See Ribera. 

Spalding, John (c. 1609-70), Aberdeen diarist, 
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royalist, and commissary clerk ; after him was 
named a book-club (1839-70 ; revived 1887). 

Spallanzani, Lazaro (1729-99), born at Scan- 
dianom Modena, held chairs at Reggio, Modena 
ana Pavia, worked at physiology, and about 1760 
overturned the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion. He visited Turkey, Naples (when Vesuvius 
was in eruption, 1788), and Sicily, and wrote Viaggi 
(die due Sicilie (1792)* In 1780 he demonstrated 
the true nature of digestion and the functions 
of spermatozoa and ovum. [Spal-lan-tsah' nee.] 

Spanheim, Friedrich (1600-48), born at Am- 
berg, became in 1631 professor of Theology at 
Geneva, in 1641 at Leyden, and took part in the 
controversy with Amyraut.— His son, Ezechiel 
(1629-1710), was professor of Rhetoric at Leyden, 
and tutor to the sons of the Elector Palatine. 
In 1665 he represented the Palatinate and Bran- 
denburg in England, and in 1680-89 was ambas- 
sador at Paris. He wrote on ancient law and 
numismatics. — Another son, Friedrich (1632- 
1701), was professor of Theology at Heidelberg 
(1655) and Leyden (1670), and defended Calvinism 
against Descartes and Cocceius. [Span-hime. ] 

Sparks, Jared (1789-1866), biographer, born at 
Willington, Conn., became tutor at Harvard, a 
conductor of the North American Review , and in 
1819 Unitarian minister at Baltimore. In 1821-23 
he edited the Unitarian Miscellany, in which he 
published his Letters on Trinitarian and Unitarian 
Doctrines . In 1821 he was chosen chaplain to 
congress, but in 1823 abandoned preaching, and 
for seven years edited the North American Review. 
In 1832 he commenced his Library of Ameri- 
can Biography. He was in 1839-49 McLean pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard, and in 1849-53 
president of the college. Other works were Life 
r>f John Ledyard (1828) and Life of Gouverneur 
Moms (1832). He also edited the Writings of 
George Washington (1834-37), Correspondence of 
the Revolution (1829-53), and Works of Franklin 
(1836-40). See Life by H. B. Adams (1892). 

Spar'tacus, leader of the Roman slaves in the 
revolt of 73 b.c., was a Thracian by birth, and 
from a shepherd had become a leader of a band 
of robbers when he was captured and sold to a 
trainer of gladiators at Capua. He escaped with 
some seventy followers, and made for Vesuvius, 
where hordes of runaway slaves soon joined him. 
He overpowered a force sent against him from 
Capua, and passed from victory to victory, over- 
running Southern Italy and sacking cities, while 
his numbers grew to a hundred thousand men. 
He knew the real weakness of his position, and 
strove to persuade his victorious bands to dis- 
perse ; but, forced to continue the contest, he 
showed himself a consummate captain, and routed 
one Roman army after another. At length in 71 
Crassus and Lucullus reduced him to extremities, 
and after making a heroic stand against Crassus 
upon the river Silarus, he was cut down. 

Speokbaoher, Joseph (1767-1820), a Tirolese 
patriot, known as ‘Der Mann vom Rinn,' who, 
like Hofer (q.v.), fought with distinction in 1809. 
See Lives by Mayr (1851) and Knauth (1868). 

Spedding, James, was born at Mireliouse near 
Bassenth waite, 26th June 1808, younger son of a 
Cumberland squire. From Bury St Edmunds 
he proceeded In 1827 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which at his death he had long been 
an honorary fellow. He held a post at the 
Colonial Office 1885-41 ; in 1842 accompanied 
Lord Ashburton to America as secretary; and 
in 1847 might have become Under-secretary of 
State, with £2000 a-year. But ho had already 


devoted himself to the task of his life- the re. 
editing and the vindicating of Bacon (q.v.). He 
died in St George's Hospital, 9th March 1881, run 
over by a cab a week before. His publications 
were Works, Life, and Letters of Bacon (1857-74), 
Publishers and Authors (1867), Life and Times of 
Bacon (1878), Reviews ana Discussions not relating 
to Bacon (1879), Studies in English History (in 
conjunction with J. Gairdner, 1881), and Evenings 
with a Reviewer (relating to Bacon, 1881). See 
brief Memoir by G. S. Venables prefixed to last 
and also Edward FitzGerald’s Letters (1889). 

Speed, John (1542-1629), antiquary, born in 
Cheshire, worked most of liis days in London 
as a tailor. His extraordinary historical learning 
gained him the acquaintance of Sir Fulke Greville 
and Spelman, and opened up a door for the pub- 
lication of his fifty-four Maps of England and 
Wales (1608-10 ; incorporated into The Theatre oj 
Great Britain , 1611) and History of Great Britain 
under the Romans , Saxons, Danes , and Normans 
(1611). His theological writings are unimportant. 

Speke, John Hanning, African explorer, born 
4tli May 1827 at Jordans, Ilminster, in the Indian 
army saw service in the Punjab. During peace 
he made expeditions into the Himalayas, collect- 
ing natural history specimens. In 1854 he joined 
Burton in a hazardous expedition to Somaliland ; 
in 1857 the Royal Geographical Society sent out 
the two to search for the equatorial lakes of Africa. 
Speke, whilst travelling alone, discovered the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and saw in it the head-waters of the 
Nile. In 1860 he returned with Captain J. A. 
Grant, explored the lake, and tracked the Nile 
flowing out of it. He was about to defend the 
identification against Burton’s doubts at the 
British Association meeting at Bath, 15th Sep- 
tember 1864, when, that very morning, he acci- 
dentally shot himself whilst partridge-shooting. 

He wrote Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile (1868) and What led to the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile (1864). 

Spelman, Sir Henry (1562-1641), antiquary, 
born at Congliam, Lynn, passed from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
liigh-sheriff of Norfolk in 1604, was employed 
in public affairs at home and in Ireland, and was 
knighted : in 1612 he settled in London to pursue 
his studies. His ponderous Glossarium Archaio- 
logicum (1626-64) was completed by his son and 
Dugdale ; his Concilia EcdesiasticaOrbis Britannici 
(1639-64) he also left incomplete. Other works 
on Tithes and on Sacrilege (new ed. by Bales, 
1888) are no less learned. Reliquiae Spelmanniancs 
was edited, with a Life, by [Bishop] Edmund 
Gibson (1698).— Sir John Spelman (d. 1648) in- 
herited all his father’s tastes and part of his 
learning, was knighted in 1641, aud wrote, besides - 
five other works, a Life of King Alfred (Lat 
trans. 1678 ; Eng. original, ed. by Hearne, 1709). 

Spenoe, Joseph, anecdotist, born at Kingsclere, 
Hants, 25th April 1699, from Winchester passed 
to New College, Oxford, and became a fellow in 
1722, professor of poetry Q727), rector of Biroh- 
anger and Great Harwood, professor of Modem 
History (1787), and a prebendary of Durham 
(1754). He secured Pole's friendship by his 
Essay on Pope’s Odyssey (1727), and began to re- 
cord Pope’s conversation and anecdotes of other 
friends and notabilities. In 1786 he edited 
Saokville’s Gor&odtic, and In 1747 published hie* 
Polymetis. He was drowned at Byfleet, Surrey, 
August 20, 1768, The best edition of tne Aim* 
dotes is by Singer (1820 ; 2d ed. 1858), with memoir, 

Spenoe, William (1788-1860), entomologists St 
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Spencer, a family founded by the Hon. John 
Spencer, youngest son of the third Earl of Sun- 
derland. by Anne, daughter of the great Duke 
of Marlborough (his brother became third duke). 
He iuhented much property from his grandmother 
the duchess; and his only son, John ( 1734 - 83 ) 
was made Earl Spencer in 1705.— George John 
second earl (1758-1S34), Pitt’s First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1794-1801, was famous as a collector 
of books and the first president of the Roxbur^he 
Club. See his Private Papers (Navy Rec. Soc 4 
vols. 191 3-25).— John Ch a rles, third Earl Spencer 
(1782-1845), educated at Harrow and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, better known as Lord Althorp 
entered parliament in 1804, and became a junior 
Lord of the Treasury when in 1S00 his father took 
office as Home Secretary. He went out with the 
Whigs in 1807, and gave steady opposition to the 
long Tory reign. In 1830 he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, and the task of carrying the Reform 
Bill mainly devolved on him. In 1833 he carried 
the bill for reforming the Irish Church lie 
resigned on account of the Irish Coercion Bill 
but resumed office in the Melbourne administra- 
tion (July 1834). In November he passed to the 
House of Peers. See Memoir by Sir Denis le 

K" Vi 876 ** Bohol's Biographical Studies 
Ern ^ st Myers s Lord Althorp (1890) — 
His nephew, John Poyntz Spencer fifth pa.i 

£orn 1835 : died 1910). had sat but a few , norths 
for South Northamptonshire when the death of 
his father in 1857 sent him to the Upper Ho se 
Hf was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1 S68-74 an.i 
1882-85. Ill 1880 lie became Lord-president of 

5?r pia'icf lIf an i aga,n TJ n ! 188G » having embraced 
Mr Gladstone s Home Rule policy. He was Fh-sr 

Lord of the Admiralty 1892-95 1 

Spencer, Herbert, was born at Derby, 27th 

iShf 1 - 2 ?’ f at,ier » a schoolmaster, was 

greatly interested in entomology ; and Spencer 

himself used to collect, describe, and draw insects 
when a boy. At seventeen he became a railway 
engineer, but about eight yearn afterwards he 
gave up this profession. He had already con- 
tnbuted papers to professional journals, and 
in 1842 lie wrote a series of letters to the 
Nonconformist on ‘The Proper Sphere of Govern- 
ment (republished 1843). In 1848-53 he was 
sub-editor of the Economist , and developed the 
ethical and social views expounded in his first 
important work, Social Statics (1850; abridged 
and revised, 1892). The truth that all organic 
development is a change from a state of homo- 
geneity to a state of heterogeneity, regarded by 
bpencer as the organising principle of his sub- 
sequent beliefs, was gradually developed and 
applied by him in a series of articles contributed 
to various journals and reviews. In these essays 
especially those on The Development Hypothesis 
(1852), Manners and Fashion (1854), The Genesis of 
Science (1854), and Progress : its Law and Cause 
(1857), and in the volume of Principles of Psycho - 
y (1855), the doctrine of evolution began to 
be applied to various departments of inquiry. 
Darwin s Origin of Species (1859) supplied scien- 
tific proof for what had hitherto been speculation. 

In an essay on the Classification of the Sciences 
(1864) Spencer criticised Comte’s serial arrange- 
ment of the sciences according to generality, 
and substituted for it a classification according 
to abstractness : (1) Abstract Science (logic and 
mathematics); (2) Abstract-concrete Science (me- 
chanics, physics, chemistry, &c.) ; (3) Concrete 
Science (astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, 
sociology, &c.). In 1860 he had announced a 
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anTnofiticar- 11 rf,’- customs > ceremonial usages 
and political institutions. The genesis of reli.do,, 

* tlacetl Sene rally to ancestor-worship. Ethics 

has its root m physical, biological, psychologicld 

ami social phenomena ; the best conduct is’that 

which most fully realises evolution. The wide 

knowledge which all Spencer's writings display of 

i ntftrof 1 sc,e, , ice * aml » is cons buit endeavour to 
illustrate and support his system bv connecting 

his positions with scientific facts and laws have 

men’ 1 of^soffm I,hil °?<>i ),,y K«’eat currency among 
men of sen nee. Other works are a small 

0 872 !? e v' E,lncati0n 1 0 8G1 )> Shitty of Social ogl 
(18,2), Man versus the State (1884), and Factors 

ha vpT * n U ( 1887 )- His occasional papers 

ha\e been collected as Essays: Scientific. Political 

and Speculative (3 vols. 1858-74; new ed. 1891) 

and Various b ragments (1897). See F. H. Collins’s 

Lpitome of the Synthetic Philosophy (new ed. 1891) 

books on his system or himself by Hudson (new 

ed. 1895), A. 1 ). While (1S97), Macpherson ( 1900 ), 

V, 10 ',"™'.' ( , l906) ' Y Elliofc (’917) ; Fischer 
}}”*>• M'uheiet i 882 .md 1891), and Kinder.naiin 
(ibbb) , his own A utobiography (1904) and his Life 
and Letters (edited by Duncan, 1 90S). 

Spencer, Sir Walter Baldwin (1860-1929) 
born at Stretford, Lancashire, crossed Australia 
fiom south to north with F. J. Gillen, and jointly 
with him wrote standard works on the natives. 

Spencer, William Robert (1769-1834), minor 
poet, grandson of the third Duke of Marlborough 
is remembered by a few songs and ballads. 

Spender, Lilian (1S38-95), nie Headland, 
novelist, was the daughter of a London doctor. 

1858 > °f Dr J. K. Spender, Bath, and 
mother of John Alfred Spender (18G2-1942). 
editor of the Westminster Gazette (1890-1922) 
biographer of Campbell-Bannerman (1923)’ 
Asquith (1932), <fec., and historian ; and of 

Edward Harold Spender (1864-1926), novelist, 

journalist, &c . — The latter’s son, Stephen 
Spender, b. in 1909, was educated at University 
College School and University College, Oxford. 
He made his appearance in 1933 as a poet of a new 
school, and later published criticisms, short 
stories, and Communistic political writings. 


Spener, Philipp Jakob ( 1635 - 1705 ), founder of 
Pietism, born at Rappoltsweiler in Upper Alsace, 
at Strasburg and Frankfort sought with great 
effect to reawaken the dormant Christianity of 
the day. His Pia Desideria (1675) spread the 
movement far beyond the range of li is personal 
influence, but raised not a little enmity. In 1686 
he became court preacher at Dresden, and in 16 91 
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was called to Berlin. See Lives by Hossbach 
(1828 ; 3d ed. 1861), Wildenhalm (1842-47 ; trans. 
1881), and Griinberg (1893-1906). [Spanner.] 

Spengler, Oswald (1880-1936), German philo- 
sophical speculator, achieved renown with his 
Untergangdes Abendlandes (2 vols. 1918-22), trans- 
lated as The Decline of the West (1926-29). 

Spenser, Edmund, was born in London, prob- 
ably in 1552, of a good but poor family— a branch 
of the Spencers of Althorp. He was sent bo 
Merchant Taylors’ School, then newly founded, 
and in 15G9 proceeded to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. After quitting the university in 1576 he 
stayed for some time with relations near Burnley, 
had the experience of an unsuccessful love-suit, 
pondered many questions of the day, and per- 
fected his metrical skill. The Shepheards Calendar 
(1579) was the result, and made an epoch in Eng- 
lish literature as the first clear note of the great 
Elizabethan poetry. Spenser had won the friend- 
ship of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom the Calendar 
was dedicated ; and it was through the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Philip’s uncle, that in 1580 (before 
which he appears to have married) he was 
appointed private secretary to Lord Grey de 
Wilton, the new Lord Deputy of Ireland. Lord 
Grey’s special mission was to suppress the com- 
bined insurrection of the O’Neils in the north 
and the Fitzgeralds in the south, a mission 
executed with a severity so merciless as to lead 
to his recall in 1582. The evil condition of things 
is vividly illustrated in Spenser’s View of the 
Present State of Ireland— written probably in the 
second decade of his Irish residence, and largely 
circulated in MS., though nob printed till 1633. 
He strongly advocated the policy of coercion. In 
1581 he was appointed Clerk of Degrees and Re- 
cognisances in the Irish Court of Chancery ; in 
1588 he became Clerk to the Council in Munster, 
and probably in that year took up his abode at 
Kilcolman Castle near Doneraile, County Cork. 
His occupancy of a part of the forfeited estates 
of the Earl of Desmond must have stimulated 
native hatred ; certainly he did much further to 
excite it by the rigour with which he pressed his 
supposed rights. Bub all this time Spenser was 
going on with his great poem, The Faerie Qneene , 
which had been begun before he crossed St 
George’s Channel. By 1589 the first three books 
were finished, and were shown to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, then residing at Youghal. Of Raleigh’s 
visit to Kilcolman in 1589 and of their joint 
journey to the English court Spenser gives a 
charming account in his Colin Clont's Co\ne Home 
Again, written after his return in 1591, though not 
published till 1595. In 1590 the three books of 
The Faerie Qneene were published, and soon after 
Sundry Poems . No place was found for Spenser 
at court or in London, but he secured immense 
fame. Another great love-passion is described in 
his Amoretti and his Epithalamion. The lady’s 
Christian name was Elizabeth ; her surname is 
supposed to have been Boyle. Upon another 
visit to England he published (1596) the second 
and last instalment of The Faerie Qneene , except 
a fragment consisting of two cantos and two 
stanzas. Under the roof of Lord Essex he com- 
posed what is probably his last complete poem, 
The Pi-othalamion , or a SpouAal Verse. Again his 
suit for a post obtained no success; again ho 
turned his face to Ireland; and there a fresh 
storm burst furiously on his head (1598). Hugh 
O’Neil’s insurgents fired Kilcolman, and he and 
his had to flee for their lives. About the close of 
1598 or the beginning of 1599 he reached Lon- 
don homeless, destitute, exhausted. On 13th 


January he died at a tavern in King Street. West 
minster; the ‘Poets’ Poet' is buried in Poet’s 
Corner. His wealth of language, liia fine sense 
ol melody, his abundance of faucy, his ardent 
patriotism, his profound sympathy with all things 
beautiful, have retained for him a foremost rank 
in English literature. See editions by Todd (1805), 
Collier (1862 ; new ed. 1891), Morris and Hales 
(18731 Grosart (1882-98), De SMincourt and Smith 
1910), Renwick(1928 it stq.) L Green law and others 
1933 et seq.); books by Craik (1845), Church 
1879), Renwick (1926), Legouis (1926), Davis 
1933); Carpenter’s Guide (1904), and Osgood’s 
Concordance (1915). 

Sperry, Elmer Ambrose (1860-1930), bom in 
Cortland, N.Y.. was the inventor of the gyroscopic 
compass and stabiliser for ships, and of an arc 
searchlight. 

Speusippus (c. 394-336 b.c.), Athenian philo- 
sopher, who succeeded his uncle, Plato, as head 
of the Platonic school or Older Academy. 

Spielhagen, Friedrich (1829-1911), German 
novelist, was bom at Magdeburg. His works 
include (besides poems, plays, books of travel, 
&c.), Durch Nacht zum Licht (1861), Die von 
Hohehstein (1803), In Reih und Glied (I860), 
Hammer und Amboss (1868). Sturmflat (1876), 
Uhlenhans (1884), Was will das wtraen f (1886), 
S'usi (1895), and Faustulus (1897). See his auto- 
biography (1890), and a study by Karpeles (1889). 
[Sped' hah*gen ; g hard.] 

Spinello Aretino (c. 1330-1410), Italian painter, 
spent nearly all his life between Arezzo (his 
birthplace) and Florence. His principal frescoes 
were done for San Miniato at Florence, for the 
campo santo of Pisa, and for the municipal 
buildings of Sienna. 

Spi'nola, Ambrosio, Marquis op Los Balbases 
(1569-1630), b. at Genoa, raised (1602) and main- 
tained at his own cost 9000 men, and served under 
Mendoza in the Netherlands. His reduction of 
Ostend secured him the command of all the 
Spanish and Italian troops in the Netherlands. 
Now began a long struggle with Maurice of 
Nassau ; but the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
near Gibraltar induced Spain to conclude in 1609 
a twelve years* armistice. At its termination the 
war began anew, and Spinola found himself once 
more pitched against his great opponent, who 
died, however, in April 1625, of a marsh fever 
caught whilst attempting to raise the siege of 
Breda. The town next month surrendered after 
an heroic resistance; but Spinola’s health obliged 
him to resign the command, and, although he 
had spent his fortune in the maintenance of his 
troops, his claims were neglected by the Spanish 
government. See French Life by Sixet (1851). 

Spino'za, Baruch or Benedict de, philosopher, 
was born at Amsterdam, 24th November 1682, the 
son of Portuguese Jews. After mastering the 
Talmud, he was allowed to devote himself entirely 
to study. Physical sciences and the writings of 
Descartes soon drew him away from the syna- 
gogue, and erelong he was excommunicated (1656). 
He had learned the art of polishing lenses, and 
tli is now became the means of his subsistence. In 
1661 he removed to Rijnsbura near Leyden, where 
he wrote an abridgment of Descartes ; in 1668 to 
Voorburg; and in 1671 to The Hague. He refused 
a chair at Heidelberg, and would accept nothing 
but a small annuity from a friend. He died 21st 
Feb. 1677. His system developed itself out of 
Descartes, but for the Cartesian Dualism substi- 
tutes strict pure Monism. The one Substance 
(i.Q, God) has the attribute of extension anq 
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thought, of matter and spirit, and each of them 
has an infinity of inodes. The system, thoroughly 
pantheistic, is mainly contained in his Eth itxi 
( Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata ), which is not a 
treatise of Ethics, but a complete philosophy 
Chief doctrines are: the absence of free-will in 
man— himself only a Modus dependent on causes 
without and not within him; will belongs only 
to God; Good and Evil are relative notions 
Our real existence is knowledge. The highest 
knowledge is the knowledge of God, ami therein 
lies the highest delight of the spirit. Spinoza’s 
Pantheism, long reviled, won the admiration of 
Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, and became the 

flpknnwlAtli/ftd basis nf 


contains — — - — »» \j 1 1 c v cui* 

tion. He wrote also a Tractatus Politicus , a Dc 
Intellects Emendatione, a compendium of Hebrew 
Grammar, and a Tractatus de Deo et Homine x first 
published in 1862, trans. (1910) by A. Wolf,' who 
edited (1927) the Correspondence , as part’ of a 
5-vol. trans. of the complete works. Van Vloten 
and Land edited Spinoza’s works (Hague 1883 * 
3d ed. 1914). His chief works were translated bv 
Elwes (1884), the Ethic by W. H. White (new ed. 
1910). See books by Martineau (1882), Caird 
(1888), Joachim (1901), Dull* (1903), Picton (1907) 

golfock (I? 12 ), L6veque (1923), McKeon (192S)! 
Roth (1929). 

Spltteler, Karl Friedrich Georo (1845-1924) 
born at Liestal (Basel), studied law and theology 
at Basel, Zurich, and Heidelberg, was a tutor 'in 
Russia, teacher and journalist in Switzerland and 
retired to Lucerne in 1832. Der Olympische Friih - 
ling (1900-3) is a great mythological epic but 
perhaps his most perfect and mature work is 
Prometheus der Dulder (1924). Besides poetry he 
wrote tales ( Konrad der Leutnant , &c.), essays 
(Lachende Wahrheiten), and reminiscences. 

Spode. Josiah (1754-1827). of Stoke, Stafford- 
shire, made bone china in 1800. 

Spohr, Ludwig, composer, born at Brunswick. 
5th April 1784, established a high reputation in 
Germany as a violinist. In 1820 he appeared 
in London, and was Kapellmeister at the court 

?L? e *m, e * C ^ ssel 18 ?2-57. He died 22d October 
ioo9. Hie best of his numerous compositions are 
the operas Faust , Jessonda, and Zemira undAzor • 
the oratorios Die letzten Dinge , Des HeUands letzte 
otunden, and Der Fall Babylons; nine grand sym- 
phonies, the finest Die Weihe der Tone; fifteen 
violin concertos; besides sonatas for violin and 
harp, fantasias, and rondos. See his Autobiog- 

6 ( t . ra,,s - 1864 )» and Lives by Malibran (1860) 
and Schletterer (1881). K ' 

Spontinl, Gasparo Luigi Pacifico (1774-1851), 
born near Jesi in the March of Ancona, went to 
Paris in 1803. His operas La Vestale (1807) and 
Ferdinand Cortez (1809) were greeted with en- 
thusiasm. In Berlin (1820-42) only court in- 
fluence supported him against the public and the 
press. Hohenstau/en (1829) is hij greatest work, 
apontmi was dismissed by Frederick- William IV. 
in 1842. See Life by Robert (1883). [Spondee' nee.] 
Spottlswood, or Spottiswoode, Alicia Ann 
(Lady John Scott), composer and author of 
Annie Laurie (founded on an older song), 
Douglas, tender and true,’ &c., married in 1836 
Lord John Scott (1809-60), son of the Duke of 
Buecieuch.and in 1870 succeeded to Spottiswoode 

Lauder. Bom 1811, she died 13th March 1900. ’ 
Spottiswoode, John (1565-1639), Archbishop 
°f St Andrews, was educated for the church 
a- Glasgow. In 1601 lie attended the Duke of 
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Sprengel, Christian Konrad (1750- 1S1C) a 
Spandau schoolmaster, was born at Brandenburg 

Na turn*™ I / i - Entdcckte Oeheimniss der 

f a ' vaken f 1 , 1 " 1841 Darwin’s interest 

in the fertilisation of plants.— His nephew, Kurt 

Sp r e NOEL (1766-1833), born near a!, k lam . was 

fro n l-q 7 °nr I R f f S ' SOr °xi Wed,ci,ie at Halle and 
lr° ,n 1^97 of Botany. He wrote a history of medi- 

cme (1 1 92-1803) and a history of botany (1817-18). 

bee Life by Rosenbaum (1844). [Spreng'el.] 

Sprenger, Aloys (1813-93), orientalist was 
born at Nassereut in Tirol, studied at Vienna 
f 0 Lont,on » in 1S 43 sailed to Calcutta* 
amf 'hf AW Pprete ft ,lbrft V an ’ and translator; 

i c b H"r P rofessor at Bern. 

1881 he settled at Heidelberg. He wrote a 

gieat Lebeti und Lehre des Mohammed (1SG1-65) 

and books on the ancient geography of Arabia^ 

Babylonia, &c. [Spreng'er.f * » 

Ti®PS nge r. Jacos, Dominican and professor of 
.eulogy in Cologne, and Henricus Institor 

Mrhl niS \ f T 1 ° f K , ra,ner >’ compiled the famous 
iL J 1 Maleficapnn (1489), which first formulated 
the doctrine of witchcraft, and formed a text- 
book of procedure for witch-trials. They were 
appointed inquisitors by Innocent VIII. in 1484. 

(18 i 7 “ 93 >’ born at Ganthorpe, 
in the North Riding, devoted his life to plants 

collecting, especially (1849-63) in the Amazon 

> ! ears he s P ent In Yorkshire in 
lH-health. Russel Wallace edited his Notes of a 

Botanist on the Amazon and Andes (2 vols. 1908). 

Spnmer von Mertz, Karl (1803-92), born at 
Stuttgart, entered the Bavarian army, and taught 
geography in the Munich cadet college. His 
name is associated with a great historical Hand, 
atlas (1837-52 ; 3d ed. by Menko, 1862-79). 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon, bom at Kelvedon, 
Essex, 19th June 1S34, in 1S49 became usher in a 
school at Newmarket, and in 1854 pastor of the 
New Park Street Chapel, London. The Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, seating 6000, was erected for 
him in 1850-61 (burnt April 1S9S). Connected 
with it were almshouses, a pastors’ college (1856), 
and an orphanage (1867). He died at Mentone, 
31st January 1892. He had a unique gift as an 
orator, combining fervour with quaint humour ; 
his voice was of marvellous clearness and reach. 
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In 1887 he withdrew from the Baptist Union 
because no action was taken against persons 
charged with fundamental errors. His sermons 
were published weekly from 1855 to 1917, and 
were translated into several foreign tongues. He 
published over a hundred volumes. See Letters 
(ed. by his son, 1924), Lives by Shindler (1892), 
Fullerton (1920), ana the Autobiography, com- 
piled by his wife and J. Harrald (1897-1900). 

Spurzheim, Johann (Christoph) Caspar (1776- 
1832), a founder of phrenology, bom near Trier, 
studied medicine at Vienna, became the disciple 1 
of Gall (q.v.), with him lectured through Central 
Europe, and in 1807 settled in Paris. In 1813 
they differed and separated ; Spurzheim proceeded 
(1814) to England, where he lectured and wrote 
for four years, gaining a powerful adherent in 
George Combe (q.v.). After revisiting Paris 
1817-25, he returned to England. He died at 
Boston, Mass. He wrote in French and English 
on phrenology (1825-32), also on education (1821), 
ana Essai sur la Nature de VHomme (1820). See 
Memoir by Carmichael (1833). [Spoorts'i ime.] 

Squarcione, Francesco (1394-1474), Mantegna’s 
master, founded the Paduan school of painters. 

Squier, Ephraim George (1821-88), arctue- 
ologist, born at Bethlehem, N.Y., in 1841-48 
was a newspaper editor, latterly in Ohio. He 
explored the antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, 
and then of New York, and in 1849 was appointed 
charge d'affaires to Central America, in 1863 U.S. 
commissioner to Peru. Among his works are 
Nicaragua (1852), Serpent Symbols (1852), Waikua 
(1855), Central America { 1857), and Peru (1877). 

Squire, Sir John Collings, born at Plymouth in 
1884. educated at Blundell’s and St John's College, 
Cambridge, edited The New Statesman and (1919- 
1934) The London Mercury, His writings in- 
clude poems, parodies, essays, reviews, and short 
stories. 

Staal, Marguerite Jeanne, Baroness de 
(1634-1750), usually called Madame de Staal 
Delaunay, was born at Paris, the daughter of a 
poor painter named Cordier, whose name she 
dropped for that of her mother, Delaunay. At 
twenty-seven she was attached to the person of 
the imperious Duchesse de Maine at Sceaux ; and 
ler devotion to her interests brought her two 
years in the Bastille, where she had a love affair 
with the Chevalier de Menil. In 1735 she married 
the Baron de Staal. Her Mbmoires (1755 ; eds. 
by Barriers, 1846; Lescure, 1878; trails. 1892) 
show intellect, observation, and a subtle irony, 
and are written in a style clear, firm, and indi- 
vidual. Her CEuvres Computes appeared in 1821. 
See study by Frary (1863). [Stahl.] 

Stael, Madame de, was born at Paris, 22d 
April 1766, the daughter (Anne-Louise-Germaine) 
and only child of Necker (q.v.). In her girlhood 
she wrote romantic comedies, tragedies, novels, 
essays, and Lettres sur Rousseau (1789). She 
married in 1786 the Baron de Stael-Holstein 
(1742-1802), the bankrupt Swedish ambassador. 
She bore him two sons (1790 and 1792) and a 
daughter (1797), but to protect her fortune sepa- 
rated formally from him in 1798. Her vast 
capacity for enthusiasm and the passionate in- 
tensity of her affections gave force and colour to 
her rich and versatile character, and combined to 
form a personality whose influence was irresistible. 
She shone brilliant and solitary in Paris, but the 
Revolution opened up new horizons for France : 
Necker’s fall only hastened the denouement of 
the tragedy ; ana she quitted Paris for Coppet 
in September 1792. From Coppet she went to 


England, where at Micklehain in Surrey she 
was surrounded by Talleyrand and others ol 
the French bnigris. She joined her husband at 
Coppet in May 1793, and published her Riflexions 
sur le Proces de la Reine in the vain hope of saving 
Marie Antoinette. In 1795 she returned to Paris, 
where her husbana had re-established himself as 
ambassador. She prepared for a political rdle by 
her Reflexions sur la Paix inUrieure (1795), but 
was advised to return to. Coppet. Her Influence 
des Passions appeared in 1796. Bonaparte allowed 
her to return to Paris in 1797, but received her 
friendly advances with such studied coldness 
that admiration soon turned to hatred. In 1800 
she published her famous IAtUrature et ses Rapports 
avec les Institutions sociales. She was again back 
in Paris in 1802, when her salon was more brilliant 
than ever. At length the epigrams of Constant, 
her friendship with disaffected men like Moreau 
and Bernadotte, and the appearance of Necker’s 
Dernibres Vices exhausted the patience of Napoleon, 
and in the autumn of 1803 she received oraers to 
keep forty leagues from Paris. Her husband had 
died, and in December 1803 she set out with her 
children for Weimar, where she dazzled the whole 
court, and met Schiller and Goethe. At Berlin 
she made acquaintance with August Schlegel. 
She next turned her steps towards Vienna, but 
learned of her father's death, and returned to 
Coppet, writing the touching eulogy, Du Caractere 
de M . Necker. Then she set out for Italy with 
Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and Bonstetten, 
but returned to Coppet in June 1805 to writs 
Corinne , a romance, which at once brought hei 
European fame. She revisited Germany in the 
end of 1807, and began to turn for consolation 
to religion— she was a Protestant. Her famous 
De VAUemagne was finished in 1810, passed by 
the censor, and partly printed, when the whole 
impression was seized and destroyed, and her- 
self ordered from Paris to Coppet. The work 
was published by John Murray at London in 
1813. But her exile had now become a bitter 
reality; she found herself encompassed with 
spies. She escaped secretly to Bern, and thence 
made her way to St Petersburg, Stockholm, and 
(1813) London. In England admiration reached 
its climax on the publication of De VAUemagne, 
the most finished of all her works. Louis XVIII. 
welcomed her to Paris in 1814, and the two 
millions which Necker had left in the Treasury 
was honourably paid to her. The return of 
Napoleon drove her from Paris, and she spent 
the winter in Italy for the sake of the health of 
Albert de Rocca, an Italian officer in the French 
service, whom she had married secretly in 181L 
She died in Paris, 14th July 1817. Her surviving 
son and daughter published her unfinished Con- 
sidirations sur la Revolution Frangaise (1818), 
esteemed by Sainte-Beuve lier masterpiece, the 
Dix Annies d’Exil (1821), and her complete works 
(1820-21). See Lives by Stevens (18801 Lady 
Blennerhassett(Berl.l887-89 ; trans. 1889), Wilson 
(1931), and studies by Bella Duffy (1887), Sorel 
(trans. 1892), Larg (trans. 1926). [StahL] 

Stafford, William Howard, Visoount (1614- 
16S0), a Catholic nobleman, beheaded on Tower 
Hill as a victim of the perjuries of Oates (q.v.). 

Stahl, Friedrich Julius (1802-1861), bom of 
Jewish parents at Munich, turned Protestant, 
studied law, and published Die PhUosophie dee 
Rechts (1880-87 ; rev. 1878). In 1840 he became 
professor of Philosophy of Law at Berlin, and 
was a leader of the reactionary party in the 
First Chamber. Among his other works was 
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Der Christliche Staat (1847), in wliioli lie advocated 
a sovereign despotism based on divine right. 

Stahl, Georg Ernst (1660-1734), born at Ans- 
bach, became court -physician (1687) at Weimar 
professor of Medicine (1694) at Halle, and bodvl 
physician (1714) to the king of Prussia. Ilis Phlo- 
giston theory was expounded in Expcrimenta a 
Observation Chemical (1731), and that of Animism 
in Theoria Medica Vera (1707). Slu 

St&hlberg, Kaarlo Juho, born in 1865 was di o 
fessor of Law at Helsingfors and first president 
(1919-25) of Finland. Kidnapped in 1930, he was 
narrowly defeated in 1931. 

Stalno^ Jaror (1621-83), born at Absam near 
HaU m Tirol, made violins at Innsbruck, and 
died in a Benedictine monastery. See two works 

by Ruf (1872-92). [Sti’ner.) * works 

Stainer, Sir John (1840-1901), born in London 
became organist of Magdalen College. Oxford in 
1859 and of St Paul's (1872), and Oxford professor 
of Music (1889). He wrote cantatas and church 
music ; also a Treatise on Harmony , a Dictionary 
of Musical Terms (with W. A. Barrett), Ac. ^ 

Stair, a title derived from an Ayrshire village 
by the Dalrymple family, one of whom was 
among the Lollards of Kyle summoned before 
James IV.; his great-grandson embraced the 
Reformed doctrines.— James Dalrymple (1619- 
95) studied at Glasgow University, served in the 
army, acted as Regent in Philosophy at Glasgow, 
joined the bar (1648), and was recommended by 
Monk to Cromwell for the ofiice of a lord of 
session. He was confirmed in office and created 
a Nova Scotia baronet in 1664. The luckless 
marriage in 1669 of his daughter Janet to Baldoon 
suggested to Scott The Bride of Lammcmioor. In 
1670 Dalrymple was made president of the Court 
Df Session and member of the Privy-council ; but 
when the Duke of York came to govern at Edin- 
burgh in 1679 lie retired to the country, and 
prepared his famous Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
tottd. His wife and his tenants were devoted to 
the Covenant, and he was soon involved in a fierce 
dispute with Claverhouse. He fled in 1682 to 
Holland, returned with the Prince of Orange, and 
restored to the presidency, was created in 1690 
Viscount Stair, and died at Edinburgh, 25th 

1695, See Me,noir by J. G. Mackay 
e ^ es k son > Sir John Dalrymple 

SiiSr VP 7 ** studied law, and was knighted in 
1667. He came into violent collision with Claver- 
house, and was flung into prison in Edinburgh 
and heavily fined, but early in 16S6 became 
kings advocate, and in 1688 Lord Justice-clerk. 
Under William III. he was Lord Advocate, 
and as Secretary of State from 1691 had the 
chief management of Scottish affairs. On his 
shoulders, therefore, with Breadalbane and the 
king, mainly rests the infamy of the massacre of 
Glencoe. He was created Earl of Stair in April 
1703. He took an active part in the debates and 
intrigues that led to the Treaty of Union, and 
died suddenly, 8th January 1707. See Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883).— John Dal- 
Mars hal Stair, was born at Edinburgh, 
20th July 1673. At eight he shot his elder brother 
dead by accident, so was exiled by his parents to 
Holland, studied at Leyden, fought under the 
Prince of Orange at Steenkerk, and by 1701 was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Foot-guards, in 
1706 colonel of the Cameronians. He was aide- 
de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, commanded an 
infantry brigade at Ramillies, was made colonel 
of the Scots Greys In 1706. He succeeded as 
second earl in 1707 and next year secretly married 
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greatly at Oudenarde fmsf and' h,mself 
General In 1712, he retired to ^ ra *Plaquet. 
trlgue for the Hanoverian s „?± n , bur 8 h to In- 
George I. he was ambassador on ' Under 

mated the Pretender an Aim P , rls - and rheck- 
1720, he devoted hlmse°f to avHel'.V Kecal,ed ia 

Ma e v r> l? 4 d 7 

J. Murray Graham’s Starr AnnauJlj'^ ^ 

Ge S o t ?etain 0 ia?Q ZI l trGASHVI1I > J°SKPH, born In 
exiled f o rr e v 0 fu t i on a r v P f C a ^ 1 y im Prisoned and 
tlon of 1917 in whtah 7 «“. ets .V until the revolu - 
followed he gave .‘, he civ ‘' war that 

military help to Lenin m Tf> 8t 5* P°! iticaI and 
general secretary of the Comm.^T 8 death » as 
1922) he overcame all rival?? h J* p , ftrty (from 
torial power in 109 ft S , an ^ attai «ed dicta- 

ment of the TJ sin Organisation and develop- 

Five.year Pians and (by 8Ucc essive 

1944) b and th G « aFS with FlnWd (1939^40* 194®- 

Umon. He wrote Leninism (trans. 1928). 

Stallbaum. Gottfried (1793-1861), professor at 

Leipzig, edited Herodotus, Plato (1821-25), <£ c . 

ct?f? o mb0l0v ’ Stephan Nikolov, Bulgarian 

1 ROd Tf WaS bor ?’ i he son of an innkeeper, In 
bore arfJiS studied there and at Odessa, 

^ the rising of 1875-76. Chief of the 
"Senrar (1886) and premier (1887- 

»2 ,ed With a f trong han(1 - forced then 

Beaman (1895)? assassinated < 1895 >- See Fife by 

.iSfSfi? 1 ’ ¥^ es < c - 1584-1656), born prob- 
P.^kirk, served in the Netherlands, and 
sailed with the Mayflower in 1620. He was 
military head of Massachusetts (against the 
Indians), and long its treasurer. 

Stanfield, Clarkson (1794-1867), marine 
painter, born of Irish Catholic parentage at 
Sunderland, left the navy for scene-painting. His 
first picture to attract notice was * Market-boats 
on the Scheldt * (1826). 

Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers (1852-1924; 
knighted in 1902), born at Dublin, studied at Cam- 
bridge, Leipzig, and Berlin, and became organist 
at Trinity College (1872-93), professor in the 

Pnvnl Pollorro n f Xf noin /I ooo\ /, .. ... 
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Royal College of Music (1882), and Cambridge 
professor of Music (1887). Among his works 
are choral settings of Tennyson’s Revenge (1886) 
and Voyage of Maeldune (1889); tlie oratorios 
The Three Holy Children (18S5) and Eden (1891); 
the operas The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan (1881), 
Savonarola, The Canterbury Pilgrims (1884), Shamus 
O’Brien (1896), Much Ado About Nothing (1901), The 
Critic (1916); symphonies, songs, &c. See his Pages 
from an Unwritten Diary (1914) ; Life by Greene. 

Stanford, Leland (1824-93), born at Watervliet, 
N.Y., in 1856 settled in San Francisco, became 
president of the Central Pacific Company, super- 
intended the construction of the line, and was 
Governor of California 1861-63, and U.S. senator 
from 1885. In memory of their only child, lie and 
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his wife founded and endowed a university at 
Palo Alto (opened 1891 ; buildings damaged by 
earthquake 1906). See Life by G. T. Clark (1932). 

Stanhope, Lady Hester Lxjcy (1776-1839), 
eldest daughter of Earl Stanhope, went in 1803 
to reside with her uncle, William Pitt, and as 
mistress of his establishment and his most trusted 
confidant, had full scope for her queenly instincts. 
On Pitt’s death (1806) the king gave her a pension 
of £1200. The change from the excitements of 
public life was irksome to her ; in 1809 she was 
tried by the death at Corufia of her brother 
Major Stanhope, and of Sir John Moore, whom 
she had loved ; and in 1810 she left England 
never to return. She wandered in the Levant, in 
1814 settled on Mount Lebanon, adopted Eastern 
manners, and obtained a wonderful ascendency 
over the rude tribes around her, who regarded her 
as a sort of prophetess ; gradually she came so 
to consider herself. Her reckless liberalities 
involved her in constant straits for money, and 
her last years were passed in wretchedness. See 
her Memoirs and Travels (1845-46) by Dr Meryon ; 
Life and Letters (1913) by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land ; books by Hamel (1913), J. Haslip (1934). 

Stanhope, James, Earl (1675-1721), was an 
eminent soldier and favourite minister of George I. 
See Life by B. Williams (1932). — Charles (1753- 
1816), third earl, a democratic politician, noted 
for his scientific researches, invented a printing- 
press. See Life by G. Stanhope and Gooch (1914). 
— Philip Henry (1805-75), fifth earl, only son of 
the fourth earl, born at Walmer, took his B.A. at 
Oxford in 1827, and seven years later was created 
D.C.L., having entered parliament in 1830. He 
was instrumental in passing the Copyright Act 
(1842), and was Under- secretary for Foreign 
Affairs under Peel (1834-35), and Secretary to the 
Indian Board of Control (1845-46). He edited 
Peel’s memoirs. He was known as Lord Mahon 
till in 1855 he succeeded to the earldom. His 
principal work was A History of England, 1713-88 
(1836-54); and his other works include Lives of 
Belisarius, Cond6, and Pitt ; War of the Succes- 
sion in Spain, Histoi'y of Spain under Charles 1 1. , 
Essays , and Miscellanies. He was President of 
the Society of Antiquaries (1846) and Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University (1858). He helped to 
secure the appointment of the Historical MSS. 
Commission and the foundation of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Stanislaus Leszozyfiski (1677-1766), born at 
Lemberg, was elected king of Poland in 1704, but 
in 1709 was driven out by Peter the Great to 
make room for Augustus II. (q.v.). He formally 
abdicated in 1736, receiving the duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar ; and he died of a burning 
accident at Lun6ville. See also Poniatowski. 

Stanley. See Derby (Earl of). 
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rectory, Cheshire, 13th December 1815, was the 
second son of Edward Stanley (1779-1849), from 
1837 Bishop of Norwich. Educated at Rugby 
under Arnold, and at Balliol, he won the Ireland 
and the Newdigate, and graduated with a first- 
class in 1837. In 1839 he was elected a fellow of 
University College and took orders. In 1840 he 
travelled in the East, during 1841-51 was a college 
tutor, and in 1851 became a canon of Canterbury, 
in 1856 professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
canon of Christ Church, and in 1663 Dean of West- 
minster. A voluminous writer in the periodical 
Dress, he was author of the Life of Arnold (1844), 
Sermons on the Apostolic Age (1847), Afemotr of 
Bishop Stanley (1851), Commentary on Corinthians 


(1855), Memorials of Canterbury (1855), Sinai and 
Palestine (1856), Memorials of Cambridge (1857), 
Lectures on the Eastern Church (1861), Lectures on 
the Jewish Church (1863-65), Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey (1866), Essays on Church and State 
(1870), Lectures on the Scottish Church (1872), 
Addresses and Sermons delivered at St Andrews 
(1877 ; he was elected Lord Rector, 1874), Memo • 
rials of Edward and Catherine Stanley (1879), 
and Christian Institutions (1881). Outstanding 
events in his life were his travels in Egypt and 
Palestine (1852-53), and in Russia (1867); his 
accompanying the Prince of Wales on his Eastern 
tour (1862) ; his marriage (1863) to Lady Augusta 
Bruce (1822-70), of the Elgin family ; a second 
visit to Russia (1874), when he celebrated the 
English marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh; and his visit to America (1878). 
For all his large tolerance, charity, and sym- 
pathy, High Church Anglicans could never forgive 
him for championing Colenso and for preaching 
in Scottish Presbyterian pulpits. He was pre- 
eminently representative of the broadest theology 
of the Church of England. Christianity to him 
was sacred because of its moral and spiritual 
elements, and the divinely perfect life embodying 
these ; but for systematic theology he had little 
reverence, and none at all for the pretensions of 
the priesthood ; whilst he regarded as ‘ infinitely 
little’ the controversies about postures, lights, 
vestments, and the like. The Evangelicals also 
deplored his lack of ‘the root of the matter.* 
As a preacher he wielded a wide influence. His 
ancient lineage, his independent and exalted 
ecclesiastical office, his personal popularity, his 
alliance with a lady of mental ability and social 
charm, all combined to invest the Deanery with 
singular prestige and influence as a centre o( 
society. He died 18th July 1881. See Life by 
R. E. Prothero and Dean Bradley (1894) ; Letters 
and Verses, edited by Prothero (1895) ; and Recol- 
lections of A. P. Stanley, by Dean Bradley (1888). 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, G.O.B. ( 1899 ), 
was born of unmarried parents at Denbigh, Wales, 
in 1841, and at first bore the name of John Row- 
lands. In 1859 he worked his way ai a cabin-boy 
to New Orleans, where he was employed by a 
merchant named Stanley, whose name he assumed. 
He served in the Confederate army and U.S. 
navy, contributed to several journals, and in 
1867 began his connection with the New York 
Herald . As its special correspondent he accom- 
panied Lord Napier’s Abyssinian expedition ; and 
the first news of the fall of Magdala was conveyed 
to Britain by the New York Herald. Stanley 
next went to Spain for his paper, and in October 
1869 received from Mr Gordon Bennett the laconic 
instruction, ‘Find Livingstone.* But first he 
visited Egypt for the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and travelled through Palestine, Turkey, Persia, 
and India. In January 1871 he reached Zanzibar, 
and in March marched into the heart of Africa. 
On 10th November he ‘found* Livingstone at 
Ujiji. The two explored the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and settled that it had no con- 
nection with the Nile basin. How I found 
Livingstone had an enormous sale. An ex- 
pedition under Stanley, who had followed the 
Ashanti campaign for the New York Herald , was 
fitted out Jointly by the Herald and the Dailv 
Telegraph to complete Livingstone's work, and 
In August 1874 he left England for Bag&moyo. 
Thence he made for the Victoria Ny&nxa, circum- 
navigated the lake, formed a dose friendship 
with Ring Mtesa of Uganda, next determined 
the Bhape of Lake Tanganyika,. passed down the 
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Lualaba to Nyan gw6, and traced the Congo to the fm a i»„« 

sea. Having published Through the Dark Con nr« i tt V l<l v, ® our - Editions of tho • 

tinent (1878), in 1879 he again went out to found Kabul IIel X < l892 >. Garrod ( 1900 ) 

under the auspices of the king of the lie Mans sui (1879 >. Garrod (1900 Vs 'drift!™ u y 

the Congo Free State. He took part in thefen^o Parkland (1728) Lahrens^ 

Congress at Berlin in 1884-85. In March 1SS6 his “Uimore (1905, 1918), Klotz (1911) * (lb ' 0) ’ 

expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha (n v\ Staunton, Ho\vard(1810 !• , . ^ 

landed at the mouth of the Congo. In June' he a, - ,tl * sett,ed down to journal fem i '!' ‘V ° xfo , rd * 
left a part of his 650 men under Major Barttelot \ ICtory 1,1 IS43 over M. gt Aniand T ! ' I J '** 
on the Aruwimi, and with 388 men marched into c, . less i>layer of his day' lie „■ <!!". n 

the forest. Disaster overtook the rear column ■ thes . s ‘Pl«yer s Handbook (1847) rile 
but Emin and Stanley met in April 1888 on i! e ’ 3 n« T ( 1 S49 >* CWfowniaS (1851? V °" r 

shores of Lake Albert. The return journey was J 18 * 0 *’, His Shakespeare (1858-601 with £,!. n!f l i 
made overland to the east coast, and Bagamovo r n t,,a ) emendations, was illustrated bv Sir t 7‘ 
was reachedin December 1889. He had discovered G,lb 1 e, . t - He also published 0866) a nlmto 1 m l!' 
Lake Edward and Mount Ruwenzori. In 1890 ho graph,c fac ' simile of the first folio Shakespea e 
married the clever artist, Miss Dorothy Tennant Sjaupitz, Johann von, friend of Luther (q v ) 
(who m 1907 married Henry Curtis and died in A Stead, William Thomas born it FmhWrv. 

1926). He was naturalised as a British subject Almvick » 5th July 1849 the son of\ <■ , 1 ’ 

in 1892. and sat as a TTni™icf t „ tional n,ini«w J ’ , so V V. f a Lon-iega- 


Lake Edward and Mount Ruwenzori. In 1890 he 
married the clever artist, Miss Dorothy Tennant 
(who in 1907 married Henry Curtis and died in 
1926). He was naturalised as a British subject 
in 1892, and sat as a Unionist for Lambeth 
1895-1900. He died 9th May 1904. See his Auto- 
biography (1909). Other works are a novel My 
Kalulu (1873), Coomassit and Magdala (1874)’ The 
Congo (1885), In Darkest Africa; or, The Rescue of 
Emin (1890), M y Dark Compa nions and their Strange 
Stories (1893), and My Early Travels in A meriea «7id 
^4na(1895). SeeWassermann’s Bula Matari (1932) 

Stanley, Thomas (1625-78), son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow, Herts, studied at Pern- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, practised law, and pub- 
lished translations from the Greek, Latin, French 
Spanish, and Italian poets ; but his great works 
were the History of Philosophy (1655-62) based on 
Diogenes Laertius, and an edition of ASschylus 
with Latin translation and commentary (i063- 

J 6 -S 4 ?* /? e - e . th 1 Pocw . w ’ ed - Hrydges (1814-15, with 
Life); Original Lyrics, ed. Miss Guiney (1907). 

Stanley, Venetia. See Dioby (Kenelm). 

Stannard, Mrs. See Winter (J. S.). 

Stanton, Edwin M ‘Masters (1814-69), U S 
lawyer and statesman, was born at Steubenville.* 

Stapeldon, Walter pe (1261-1326), bishop of 
Exeter 1308-1326, and founder of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, was born near Torrington, and was 
beheaded by the insurgent Londoners. 

Stapleton, Thomas (1535-98), born at Henfield, 
Sussex, educated at Winchester and New College 
Oxford, became prebendary of Chichester, but on 
Elizabeth s accession went to Louvain, was de- 

S rived of his prebend in 1563, went in 1569 to 
'ouai, became a professor there and in 1590 at 
Louvain. A learned Catholic controversialist in 
Latin, he is remembered for his fine Elizabethan 
English prose translations of Bede(Antw. 1565 • 
ed. Hereford, 1930), and his careful Latin life of 
Sir Thomas More(Douai, 1588 ; trans. Hallett, 1928). 

Stapleton, Thomas, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1805-49), 
genealogist, was born at Carlton Hall, Snaith. 

Starkle, Thomas, Q.C. (1779-1849), writer on 
Evidence, was born at Blackburn. 

Starley, James (1831-81), inventor of the 
Coventry’ tricycle and ‘Ariel geared bicycle, 
was born at Albourne, Sussex, came to sewing- 
machine works at Coventry in 1857, and there 
started business for himself in 1872. 

Statius, Publius Papinius (c. 45-96 a.d.), born 
* Hap!es, flourished as a court poet in the favour 
Homitian till 94, when he retired to Naples. 
His Thebais, an epic on the struggle between the 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices of Thebes, is 
tedious as a whole, marred by over alliteration and 
allusiveness, but redeemed by exquisite passages. 

Of another epic, the Achilleis, only a fragment 
remains. His SHvce, or occasional verses, have 
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tional , Minister, aW eduriurt .t WakeViehi 
\ f * r lVS °n editor 1 S < 1-80, and then on the Poll 
Mall UU 1889, from 1883 as editor. He got th^ 

h n iQ nt p S ^ Vert i ,e « Ma,<ler ‘ Tribute' ( 1885 ) founded 

°^, Reviews ^ and worked for peace 
^ 1 i? 0 i vic church »’ and friendship 

Rhn m R w Pr °- Boer > yet admired Cecil 
Anril i b; i oi'V Va e r0 T Vned in the Titanic disaster. 
Whyto 0925) ' eS by hiS dauKhter 0913), 

Stebblng, Thomas Roscoe Rede ( 1835 - 1026 ) 
born in London, devoted himself to studying and 
writing on the Crustacea. * h 

defnhi^A C,IAR f Lt:s (1753-1812), born at Phila- 
(le phia, la., wrote a standard history (with 

War fromTh? r °r Ameiican Revolutionary 
uar from the British point of view. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence ( 1 S 33 - 1908 ), 

Pf°v ? nd cntic » born at Hartford, Conn., 
studied at \ ale, was war-correspondent of the New 

York U orld 1801-63, and then turned a New York 

and banker ‘ He published Poems 
J\ ctoria r n n Poet9 0875), Poets of America 
(1896)’ (1S92), Victorian Anthology 

Steel, Flora Annie, nie Webster (1847-1929) 
born at Harrow, lived in India 1867-89, and wrote 
tales of Indian and Anglo-Indian life. 

Steele, Sir Richard, was born in Dublin in 
March lbi2, the son of an attorney. Botli his 
parents died when he was a child, and he fell to 
the charge of an uncle, Henry Gascoigne, secre- 
tai y to the first Duke of Ormonde. Ormonde sent 
him to the Charterhouse (1684), where Addison 
was his schoolfellow, and whence in 1090 he went 
up to Oxford — Christ Church first and then 
Merton. In 1694 he suddenly enlisted in the 
Horse Guards. Already at college a dabbler in 
verse, in 1G95 he published The Procession ; it was 
on the funeral of Queen Mary, dedicated to Lord 
Cutts, who made him his secretary and an ensign 
in the Coldstream Guards. In June 1700 he 
severely wounded an Irishman Kelly in a duel ; 
and a strange outcome of this was his devotional 
manual The Christian Hero (1701). With the pub- 
lic it was popular, but it was regarded by Steele’s 
comrades as incompatible with his military call- 
ing, and with a view to ‘enliven his character* 
he wrote a play— The Funeral: or, Grief d la 
Mode, acted at Drury Lane in December 1701. 

It was followed by The Lying I/)ver (1703) and 
The Tender Husband (1705). Now a captain in 
Lord Lucas’ Regiment of Foot, he engaged in 
researches for the ‘philosopher’s stone.' In 1705 
he married a widow, Margaret Stretch, with 
estates in Barbados ; in 1706 was made gentle- 
man-in-waiting to Queen Anne’s consort. Prince 
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Hftoree of Denmark; and in May 1707, a few 
weeks after his wife’s death, was appointed by 
Harley to the post of Gazetteer with £300 a-year. 
He married in September the beautiful Miss Mary 
Scurlock, the ‘Prue’ of his correspondence. 
On 12th April 1709 appeared the first number of 
the tri- weekly Toiler. In 1710 Steele became 
commissioner of stamps. The Taller came 
to an end in January 1711, to be succeeded in 
March by the more famous Spectator , which ceased 
6th December 1712, to be followed, in March 1713, 
by the Guardian. In all these enterprises 
Steele enjoyed the aid of his old friend Addi- 
son ; a supporter of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, in 1713 he was involved in a bitter quarrel 
with Swift, who, to Steele’s indignant pamphlet 
The Importance of Dunkirk consider'd , retorted 
grimly with The Importance of the 1 Guardian* 
canstiler d. Steele had now entered parliament 
for Stockbridge, dropping the Guardian for the 
professedly political Englishman. His Hanoverian 
pamphlet, The Crisis (1714), drew from Swift The 
Publick Spirit of the Whigs. Steele was impeached 
for seditious utterances in The Crisis, and ex- 
pelled the House. But with Anne’s death his 
party came into power. In his best pamphlet 
we have Mr Steele's Apology for Himself and his 
Writings (1714). Again a member of parliament 
and knighted, he continued to produce periodicals 
and pamphlets, one of which, The Plebeian, in- 
volved him in a painful controversy with Addison. 
He was made a patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
where in 1722 he produced The Conscious Lovers, 
his best comedy. He also established the Cen- 
sorium, a sort of aesthetic music-hall. In Decem- 
ber 1718 he lost his wife ; and he himself died 1st 
September 1729 at Carmarthen in ‘ Prue’s ’ native 
county. That Steele was incurably sanguine, 
that lie constantly mistook his expectations 
for his means, is manifest from his lifelong em- 
barrassments, but he made a noble and suc- 
cessful attempt to pay his debts before he died. 
Ho was a warm-hearted and benevolent man, a 
devoted husband, a loving father, and a loyal 
friend; and his political importance is greater 
than has been generally recognised. His fame 
rests almost wholly on his essays. He rallied 
folly with admirable good-humour, rebuked vice 
with unvarying dignity, and almost alone in his 
age he spoke of women with genuine respect. 
See Lives by Austin Dobson (1886), G. A. 
Aitken (1889, 1934), and Connely (1934), and his 
Correspondence ed. by Rae Blanchard (1941). 

Steell, Sir John, R.S.A. (1804-91), sculptor, 
born at Aberdeen, was educated as an artist at 
Edinburgh and Rome. Most of his chief works 
are in Edinburgh, including the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington (1852), and that of Prince 
Albert (1876), for which Steell was knighted. 

Steen, Jan (1626-79), genre-painter, was born 
and died at Leyden, ana was for some time a 
brewer at Delft. The grave humour of his style 
is seen in such pictures as the ‘ Doctor Visiting 
his Patient,’ a ‘Cavalier giving Lessons on the 
Guitar to a Lady/ ‘Domestic Life/ ‘Tavern 
Company/ and ‘The Oyster Girl.’ See French 
Life by Westrlieene (1856). [Stain.] 

Steenstrup, Johannes I apetus Smith (1813-97), 
zoologist, born at Vang in Norway, was professor 
of Zoology at Copenhagen 1845-85. His books 
treat of hermaphroditism, alternation of genera- 
tions, flounders' eyes, and Cephalopoda ; and he 
explored the kitchen-middens of Denmark for 
prehistoric relics.— His son, Johannes (1844- 
1935), born at Soro, professor from 1877 of North- 
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1649), came, by Van Dyck’a' ad’vlce7 to London In 
1629, and died there. [Stain'ioike.] 

Steer, Philip Wilson (1860-1942), O.M. (1931). 
figure and landscape painter, born at Birkenhead. 

Steevens, Georo* (1736-1800), born at Stepney, 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His reprint from the original Quartos of 
Twenty Plays of Shakespeare (1766) brought him 
employment as Johnson’s collaborator in his 
edition (1773). J ealous of Malone (q. v.), Steevens, 
with Isaac Reed, issued a doctored text (1798 ; 

1 803), which held authority till Boswell’s publi- 
cation of Malone’s Variorum Shakespeare (1821). 

Steevens, George Warrington (1869-1900), 
war-correspondent, born at Sydenham, died at 
Ladysmith. 

Stef&nsson, VilhjAlmur, bom of Icelandic 
parents at Arnes, Manitoba, in 1879, explored 
Arctic America and wrote on the Eskimos. 

Steffanl, Agostino (1654-l728), priest, operatic 
composer, diplomatist, friend of Handel, Dorn at 
Castelfranco, in 1688 settled at Hanover court. 

Stein, SIR Attrel (1862-1943), K.O.I.E. (1912), 
born at Budapest, held educational and archeo- 
logical posts under the Indian government, for 
^bich from 1900 he made important explorations 
in Chinese Turkestan and Central Asia. 

Stein, Charlotte von (1742-1827). the friend 
of Goethe, married in 1764 the Duke of Saxe* 
Weimar’s Master of the Horse. Her friendship 
with Goethe was broken suddenly (1788), but re- 
newed before her death. Goethe J a Letters to 
her were published in 1848-51. See works by 
Duntzer(1874), Bode(1910), Calvert (1877). [Stvne.] 

Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Carl. Baron vom 
(1757-1831), born at Nassau, entered the service 
of Prussia in 1780, and became president of the 
Westphalian chambers (1796). In 1804 he was 
summoned to take charge of the Prussian excise, 
customs, manufactures, and trade, but was unable 
then to modify the traditional methods, and re- 
signed in 1807. After the treaty of Tilsit Frederick- 
William III. had no alternative but to recall Stein, 
who in barely a twelvemonth wrought such changes 
as laid the foundations of Prussia’s subsequent 
greatness. He abolished the last relics of serfdom, 
did away with the privileges of caste, freed land 
from the shackles of feudalism, created peasant 
proprietors, extirpated monopolies and hindrances 
to free trade, promoted municipal government, 
and supported Scharnhorst in his schemes of 
army reform. Napoleon insisted upon his dis- 
missal, and Stein withdrew (1808) to Austria, but 
not before issuing his Political Testament. In 
1812 he went to St Petersburg and forwarded the 
coalition against Napoleon. From the battle of 
Leipzig to the Congress of Vienna he was the 
ruling spirit of the opposition to .the emperor. 
See Seeley's Life and Times of Stein (1878). 

Steiner, Jakob (1796-1863), geometrician, from 
1834 was a Berlin professor. 

Steiner, Rudolf (1861-1925), Austrian social 
philosopher, founder of anthiopoeophy. at one 
time led the theosophical movement in Germany. 
The Waldorf Schule for Children, near Stuttgart, 
embodied his educational ideals. 

Steinits, William (1886-1900), bom at Prague, 
was chess champion of the world 1862-94. 

Stelnlen, ThSophilb Alexandre (1859-1928), 
born at Lausanne, settled in Paris, made hia name 
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as a poster-designer and by his work in French 
illustrated papers. 

Steinmetz, Carl Friedrich von (1796-1877) 
Prussian general, born at Eisenach, fought 
through the campaign of 1813-14, and in 1866 
routed three Austrian corps (June 27-29) In 
1870 he commanded the right wing of the German 
advance ; but he proved unequal to the task, and 
after Gravelotte was governor-general of Posen 
and Silesia. [Stine met $.] 

Steinthal, Heymann (1823-99), born at Grbbzig 
In Anhalt, in 1850 became lecturer on Philology 
at Berlin, and in 1863 extra-ordinary professor 
[Stine' tahl.] 

Steinway, Heinrich Engelhard (1797-1871 • 
originally Stein weg), maker of pianos. * 

Stella. See Swift. 

Stendhal. See Beyle (Marie-Henri). 

Steno, Nicholas (1638-S7), born at Copenhagen, 
won fame as an inquirer into the anatomy of the 
glands, heart, and brain. In 1667 he settled in 
Florence, turned Catholic, and became physician 
to the grand duke. He was the first to point out 
the true origin of fossil animals, explain the 
structure of the earth’s crust, and distinguish 
clearly between stratified and volcanic rocks 
But, drawn away from natural science, he was 
made a bishop, and in 1677 despatched to North 
Germany as vicar-apostolic. 

Stephanovlch-Karajich, Vuk (1787 - 1864) 

Serbian poet, scholar, and patriot. 

Stephanus Byzantius, a Greek geographical 
writer of the 5th century a.d. 

Stephen, St, one of the seven chosen to manage 
the finance and alms of the early church. Tried 
by the Sanhedrim for blasphemy, he was stoned 
to death— the first Christian martyr. 

Stephen I., saint, martyr, and pope in 254- 
£57 maintained against Cyprian that heretics 
baptised by heretics need not be rebaptised.— 
Stephen II. died two days after his election 
(752), and so often is not reckoned as a pope.— 
Stephen II. or III. (752-757), when Rome was 
threatened by the Lombards, turned to Pepin, 
king of the Franks, who forced the Lombards to 
withdraw, and gave the pope the exarchate of 
Ravenna, the real foundation of the temporal 
power.— Stephen III. (768-772). — Stephen IV. 
(816-817).— Stephen V. (885-891).— Stephen VI. 
(896-897) was strangled in prison. — Stephen VII. 
(929-931). — Stephen VIII. (939-942). — Stephen 
IX. or X. (1057-58). 

Stephen, St, first king of Hungary 997-1038, 
was baptised about 995, formed Pannonia and 
Dacia, inhabited by semi - independent Magyar 
chiefs, into a regular kingdom, organised Chris- 
tianity, and laid the foundation of many institu- 
tions surviving to this day. He received from 
Pope Sylvester III. the title of ‘Apostolic King,’ 
and was canonised in 1087. 

Stephen, king of England, was the third son 
of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, daughter 
of William the Conqueror. Born in 1105, he 
was sent in 1114 to the court of his uncle, Henry 
I., received from him the countship of Mortain 
in Normandy, and acquired that of Boulogne 
by marriage. When Henry I. resolved to settle 
the crown on his daughter Matilda or Maud, 
Empress of Germany, and afterwards wife of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Stephen with the rest 
swore fealty to her, but on Henry’s death (Dec. 

1, 1135) he hurried over from Normandy, was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and was crowned on the 
22d. He attempted to strengthen his position by 
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Stephen Bathorl. See Batiiori. 

nn S M? h ? n, jAM . ES / 1758 " 1832 ^ born at Poole of 

an Aberdonian stock, was educated at Winchester 
and became successively parliamentary reporter* 
an official in St Kitts, an advocate in ffS 
before the Privy - council, member for Tralee 
under-secretary for the colonies, and a master of 
the Court of Chancery. lie was an abolitionist 

?i oi ‘? U onl° r °L 7 he Slaver * of the British West Indies 
(1824-30). — Henry John Stephen (1787-1864) 

his son, was a serjeant-at-law, the author of a 
Summary of the Criminal Law (1834), New Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England (1841), &c.— 
The third son, Sir James Stephen (1789-1859) 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, passed in 1S13 to 
/Lincoln s Inn, and became counsel to the Colonial 
Office and Board of Trade, under-secretary of 
state for the colonies 1834-47, when he was 
knighted, and in 1849 regius professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. He married a Venn, and 
was closely connected with the ‘Clapham sect,’ 
He w'rote Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (1849) 
and Lectures on the History of France (1851). See 
his Letters with his daughter’s biographical notes 
(1907). — The youngest son, Sir George Stephen, 
Q.C. (1794-1879), barrister, was knighted in 1S37 
for his services in the reform of the poor-laws, 
imprisonment for debt, and the police force ; in 
1855 emigrated to Victoria ; aud, like his father, 
wrote on the slavery question. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, second son 
of Sir James Stephen, was born at Kensington, 
3d March 1829, and educated at Eton, King’s 
College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Called to the bar in 1854, he became 
recorder of Newark -on -Trent (1859-69), Q.Q. 
(1868), legal member of the Viceroy of India’s 
Council (1869-72), professor of Common Law at 
the Inns of Court (1875-79), K.C.S.I. (1877), and 
judge of the High Court of Justice (1879-91), on 
his retirement being created a baronet. The 
Indian Evidence Act was due to him ; and among 
his works are a General View of the Criminal Law 
of England (1863), Liberty , Equality, and Frater- 
nity (1873), Digest of the Law of Evidence (1876), 
Digest of the Criminal Law (1877 ; 5th ed. 1894), 
History of the Criminal Jxiw of England (1883), 
Story of Nuncomar (1885), and Horce Sabbaticce 
(Saturday Review articles, 1892). He unsuccess- 
fully contested Harwich (1865) and Dundee (1873) 
as a moderate Liberal. He died near Ipswich, 12th 
March 1894. See Life by his brother (1895).— That 
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brother, Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. (1902), 
born at Kensington, 28th November 1832, was 
educated at Eton; King’s College, London; and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was fellow and 
tutor. Relinquishing his orders, he was editor of 
the Cornhill (1871-82), and of the first twenty-six 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
(1885-91, from 1890 conjointly with Sir Sidney 
Lee, q.v). His works include The Playground of 
Europe (1871 ; he was president of the Alpine 
Club); the delightful Hours in a Library (1874- 
79); History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century (1876) ; Johnson (1878), Pope (1880), and 
Swift (1882) ; Science of Ethics (1882) ; Life of Henry 
Fawcett (1885); An Agnostic’s Apology (1893); 
Studies of a Biographer (1898-1902); George Eliot; 
and some lectures. He died 22d February 1904. 
See his Life and Letters by Maitland (1906). He 
was the father of Vanessa Bell and Virginia Woolf. 

Stephens (French Estienne or Etienne), a 
Provengal family, one of whom, Henry (c. 1460- 
1520) became a printer in Paris in 1501. His 
business was taken up by his second son, Robert 
(1503-59), who was in 1539 and 1540 appointed 
printer to the king in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He early became a Protestant, more than once 
got into difficulties with the university of Paris, 
and in 1550 retired to Geneva, where he printed 
several of Calvin’s works. A scholar as well as a 
printer, he published (1532) a famous Latin dic- 
tionary ( Thesaurus Linguce Latinos). His Latin 
New Testament (1523), Latin Bible (1528), and 
Greek New Testament (1550) deserve mention. He 
also printed classic authors and Latin grammars. 
— Charles (1504-64) took charge of his brother’s 
business in Paris when he withdrew to Geneva, 
and wrote and printed an encyclopaedic work 
{Dictionarium Historicwm ac Poeticum, 1553), a 
collection of ancient treatises on agriculture 
(Prcedium Rusticum , 1554), &c. — Robert’s eldest 
son, Henry (1528-98), celebrated for his know- 
ledge of Greek, travelled in Italy, England, and 
the Netherlands, collating MSS. In 1556 he set 
up a press in Geneva, and issued many ancient 
Greek authors, including some twenty ‘ first edi- 
tions,’ as also his own Greek dictionary (1572). 
From about 1578 he led a restless and wandering 
life. In French he wrote the semi-satirical Apo- 
logie pour Herodote (1566). The traditions of the 
family were kept up at Paris by Paul (1566-1627), 
son of Henry (II.), and by Paul’s son Antoine 
(1592-1674). See Gres well’s Parisian Greek Press 
(1833) ; works by Renouard (1843), Bernard (1856), 
Clement (1899) ; Mark Pattison’s Essays (1889). 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton (1812-83), 
born near Crawfordsville, Ga., was admitted to 
the bar in 1834, and sat in congress 1843-59. He 
advocated the annexation of Texas in 1838, in 
1854 defended the Kansas-Nebraska act, at first 
opposed secession, but in 1861 became Confederate 
vice-president. He sat in congress again 1874-88. 
in 1882 was elected governor of Georgia, and 
wrote War between the States (1867-70). 

Stephens, Catherine (1794-1882), operatic 
singer, born in London, in 1838 married the fifth 
Earl of Essex (1757-1839). 

Stephens, George (1813-95), archaeologist, bom 
in Liverpool, and educated at University College, 
London, settled at Stockholm in 1833, and be- 
came in 1855 professor of English at Copenhagen. 
His great works are his Old Northern Runic 
Monuments (1866-68-84), its abridgment (1884), 
and The Runes t Whence came they f (1894). 

Stephens, James (1824-1901), bora at Kilkenny, 
became an active agent of the Young Ireland 


party. Slightly wounded at Ballingarry (1848), 
he skulked for three months in the mountains, 
and then escaped to France. In 1853 he journeyed 
over Ireland, preparing the soil for tne Fenian 
conspiracy ; as its 4 Head Centre * he exercised 
an enormous influence. He started the Irish 
People to urge armed rebellion, visited America 
in 1864, was arrested in Dublin Nov. 11, 1865, but 
easily escaped. He found his way to New York, 
was deposed by the Fenians, sank into obscurity, 
and was allowed to return to Ireland in 1891. 
See O’Leary’s Recollections ofFenianism (1896). 

Stephens, James, Irish poet, born 1882 at 
Dublin, came into notice with Insurrections (1909), 
The Crock of Gold (1912, a story), followed by Songs 
from the Clay (1914), The Demi-Gods (1914), Re- 
incarnation (1917), Deirdre (1923), &c. 

Stephens, John Lloyd (1805-52), bora at 
Shrewsbury, N.J., wrote two books of Levant 
travel, and was U.S. minister to Central America. 

Stephens, William Richard Wood (1839-1902), 
biographer, born in Gloucestershire, took a first 
from Balliol in 1862,, and became Dean of Win- 
chester in 1894. 

Stephenson, Georoe, son of a colliery engine- 
keeper and grandson of a Roxburghshire shep- 
herd, was born at Wylain near Newcastle, 9th 
June 1781. From herding cows and hoeing 
turnips he rose to be fireman in a colliery, and 
contrived meanwhile to pay for lessons in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In 1815 he invented, 
contemporaneously with Davy, a colliery safety- 
lamp, the 'Geordie,* for which he received a 
public testimonial of £1000. In 1812 he had 
become engine-wright at Killingworth Colliery, 
and here in 1814 he constructed his first loco 
motive, 4 My Lord,’ running 6 miles an hour, 
for the colliery tram-roads; his invention next 
year of the steam-blast made it an ultimate 
success. In 1821 Stephenson was appointed 
engineer for the construction of the Stockton 
and Darlington mineral railway (opened 27th 
Sept. 1825), and in 1826 for the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, which, after inconceivable 
difficulties, was opened 15th Sept. 1830. The 
October before had seen the memorable com- 
petition of engines, resulting in the triumph of 
Stephenson’s 4 Rocket,’ running 80 miles an hour. 
In 1834-37 he was engineer on the North Midland. 
York and North Midland, Manchester and Leeds, 
Birmingham and Derby, and Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Railways; and during the railway mania 
his offices in London were crowded. In 1845 
he visited Belgium and Spain ; but his last years 
he spent in the quiet pursuits of a country 
gentleman, dying at his country-seat of Tapton 
near Chesterfield, 12th August 1848. See the Life 
by Smiles (1857 ; new ed. 1873) and his Lives oj 
Engineers (new ed. 1874). 

Stephenson, Robert, son of George Stephen- 
son, bora at Willing ton Quay, 16th October 1808, 
was apprenticed to a coalviewer at Killingworth. 
In 1822 his father sent him for six months to 
Edinburgh University. In 1823 he assisted his 
father in surveying the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway ; and after three years in Colombia, 
he became manager of his father's locomotive 
engine- works at Newcastle. He attained inde- 
pendent fame by his Britannia Tubular Bridge 
(1850), those at Conway (1848) and Montreal 
(1859), the High Level Bridge at Newcastle (1849), 
the Border Bridge at Berwick (1850), Ac. In 
1847 he was returned for Whitby. He died 12th 
October 1859, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Smiles’s Life of George Stephenson 
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(1857) and Lives of the Engineers , vol v and 
Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson (1864) ’’ 
StspniaTc '' Son of the Steppe ’), de ' guerre 
of Sergius Mikhailovitch Kravchinsky (1852-95) 
a leader of the Russian Revolutionary party 
Becoming obnoxious to government as an apostle 
of freedom, he was arrested, and subsequently 
kept under such surveillance that he left Iflissia 
and settled (1876) in Geneva, and then (1885) in 
London. He was, however, held to be the 
assassin of General Mesentzeff, head of the St 
Petersburg police (1878). Among his works were 
La Russia Sotteranea (Milan, 1881 ; Eng trans 
Underground Russia, 1883), studies of the Nihilist 
movement; Russia under the Tzars (trans 18851* 
The Russian Peasantry (1888 ; new ed. 1905)* The 
Career of a Nihilist, a novel (1889) ; Nihilism as it 
is (1894); King Stork a, id Ki,ig Log (1895? H a 
was run over by a train in a London suburb 

Sterling Antoinette (1850-1904). concert- 
singer (contralto), born at Sterlingville N y 
studied at New York Cologne. Baileii-Badin ami 
London, made her d6but in 1873, and married ... 
1875 Mr John MacKinlay. See Life by son (1906). 

Sterling, John, was born at Karnes Castle 
Bute, 2 °thJulyl806. His father, Captain Edward 

nf fh fc A fc rfL?c L0 A < J 0n * ,a f nd w ? s t re P ut ed ‘thunderer* 
of the Times. At sixteen John went to Glasgow 

University, and at nineteen to Cambridge, where 
he distinguished himself at the Union ; he left 
wi thout a degree in 1827, and soon was busy 
on the Athenceum. Influenced by Coleridge and 
liberal in sympathies, he was nearly sailing on 
that crazy expedition to Spain which ended in 
the execution at Mdlaga of his friend General 
lorry os and his own cousin Boyd. He married 
m November 1830, but soon fell dangerously ill 
and spent fifteen months in St Vincent. In 1833 
he took orders, and served eight months as 
Julius Hares curate at Hurstmonceaux. His 
health again giving way, he resigned, and never 
advanced to priests orders; indeed, the diverg- 
ence between his opinions and the church’s 
soon widened beyond even Coleridgean accom- 
modation. He contributed to Blackwood's and 
the Westminster, planned tragedies, and wrote 
poems, one of which, The Election, was published 
in 1841. In August 1838 he founded the (later) 

rwi 11 / 12 ub J-i am ? n g whose members were 

* n Cunningham, G. C. Lewis, Malden, 

w ir ™ es ’ S P edu,, !g. Tennyson, Thirlwall, 

W H. Thompson, and Venables. He died at 
Ventnor, 18th Sept. 1844. Julius Hare edited 

Tales (1848) with a memoir, which 
^9 Carlyle so inadequate that he himself 
undertook that masterpiece of biography which 
will preserve Sterling’s name from oblivion. 

Stern, Daniel. See Agoult. 

L , a ™ ence ' was born a t Clonmel, 24th 
NovcmbeT 1713 His father, Roger Sterne, 

ensign In a foot regiment, was grandson of an 
Archbishop of York who had played an active 
part as a Cavalier churchman. The family 
accompanied the father on his military wan- 
derings ; and it was not till Laurence was eleven 
a was sen t to Halifax grammar- 
r£ h0 2 -.j Afc ei Shteen he entered Jesus College, 
Cambndg^ as a sizar. In 1736, now B.A., he 
went to York, where his uncle, Dr Jacques 

rchdeaeon ; and taking priest’s 
orders m 1738, he became vicar of Sutton-on- 
the-Forest and a prebendary of York. In 1741 
he married Elizabeth Lumley. Of their two 
daughters, Lydia alonejived. In 1759 he wrote 
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tli8 fust two volumes of t 
Of Tristram Shandy, first imhhl) ^ °P inion * 

but published anew^at London i mo at J ork ’ 

Sterne became a ‘ lion.’ In Anrii ni i » > At 0,lce 
out a second edition and thi« » d r le ,? brou 8 h t 

hS r“ 

5s 

health wasnoivcotiii.lS! . , 1 1,eir author's 

psflillsi 

Stm.e a classic of English prose fiction See h 
P Srom Yorick to Eliza (1775-79) ; Lives bv 

1904 >' 

F/t 2 a(Mrs Draper, his * Bramine ' and insnirer) 
and his Letter Book (1925), and reprinted 0914 ) 
his Political Romance (1759). 1 (I9I4) 

(15 ?°- 49) > Joint-anthor of 
toti.Lp version of psalms formerly attached 
to the Prayer-book, was born near Blakeney 
m Gloucestershire, or, according to Fulled 

tt ‘f l » 1,1 Hampshire. He was Groom of 
the Robes to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The 
first edition (undated) contains only nineteen 

edftinn ’ h‘ e (15 1 9) » thirty-seven. A third 

mnii hv , (1551) > c °i'tains seven 

more by J. H. [John Hopkins], probably a native 

of Awre in Gloucestershire, who died rector of 
Great Waldingfield, Suffolk, in 1570. The com- 
plete book of psalms, which appeared in 1562, 
formed for nearly two centuries almost the whole 
hymnody of the Church of England, and was 
known as the ‘Old Version ’ after the rival version 
of Tate and Brady appeared (1696). Forty psalms 
bore the name of Sternhold, and sixty that of 
Hopkins. Th© r©st wer© th© work of various 
authors. See J. Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology (1892). 

Stesich'orus (c. 630-556 b.c.), greatest of the old 
Dorian lyric poets, was born at Himera in Sicily, 
and died in Catania. Only some thirty short 
fragments of his works remain. 

Steuben, Frederic William Augustus, Baron 
(1730-94), general of the American revolutionary 
army, bom at Magdeburg, at fourteen served 
at the siege of Prague, and in 1762 was on the 
staff of Frederick the Great. While at Paris in 
1777 he was induced to go to America, and his 
services were joyfully accepted by congress and 
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Washington. He wag. appointed inspector-gene- 
ral, prepared a manual of tactics for the army, 
remodelled its organisation, and improved its 
discipline. In 1780 he received a command in 
Virginia, and took part in the siege of Yorktown. 
Congress in 1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 
dollars and land near Utica, N.Y. See Sparks’s 
American Biography and Life by F. Kapp (1860). 
[Stu-ben; German pron. Stoi-ben .] 

Stevens, Alfred, sculptor, was born at Bland- 
ford, the son of a house-painter, in January 1818. 
In 1833-42 he copied old masters and otherwise 
studied in Italy, working the last year with 
Thorvaldsen. In 1845-47 he was teacher of 
architectural drawing in the School of Design, 
Somerset House ; during the next ten years 
he was engaged in designing and decorating. 
From 1856 he laboured at one of the finest pieces 
of modelling in England, his Wellington monu- 
ment in St Paul’s Cathedral. He died at Haver- 
stock Hall, 1st May 1875. See books by H. 
Stannus (1892) and K. It. Towndrow (1939). 

Stevens, Thaddeus (1792-1868), born at Dan- 
ville, Vt.j in 1816 settled as a lawyerat Gettysburg, 
Pa., was member of congress 1849-53, a Republi- 
can leader, and chairman at the trial of President 
Johnson (1868). 

Stevenson, Sir John Andrew (c. 1760-1833; 
knighted 1803), son of a Glasgow violinist in 
Dublin, became vicar-choral there, composed 
operas, an oratorio, songs, duets, &c., and garbled 
the Irish melodies for Moore by his symphonies 
and accompaniments. 

Stevenson, Joseph (1805-95), Catholic archivist 
and historian, born at Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1849 
became vicar of Leighton-Buzzard, but in 1863 
turned Catholic, and in 1877 joined the Jesuits. 

Stevenson, Robert, engineer, born at Glasgow, 
8th June 1772, lost his father in infancy; and 
his mother in 1786 married Thomas Smith, first 
engineer of the Lighthouse Board. Stevenson 
took, then, to engineering, and in 1796 succeeded 
his step-father. During his forty-seven years’ 
tenure of office he planned or constructed twenty- 
three Scottish lighthouses, employing the catop- 
tric system of illumination, and his own invention 
of ' intermittent ’ and * flashing ’ lights. He also 
acted as a consulting engineer for roads, bridges, 
harbours, canals, and railways. He died in 
Edinburgh, July 12, 1850. He published, besides 
articles, four volumes of professional reports, 
and a work on the Bell Rock Lighthouse. See 
the Life (1878) by his son, David Stevenson 
O.E. (1815-86).— Another son, Alan (1807-65), 
built the Skerry vore Lighthouse (1844). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour, son of 
Thomas Stevenson, C.E. (1818-87), and grandson 
of Robert, was born at Edinburgh, Nov. 13, 1850. 
At first intended for the family calling, he 
turned to law, studied at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and was called to the Scottish bar. He 
soon found his true bent in letters, and quickly 
forced his way into the front rank of contemporary 
writers. Some experiences which supplied im- 
pulse were journeys in France by canoe and 
on foot, a voyage across the Atlantic in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship, the after-journey 
across the continent in an emigrant train, and 
his five years’ residence in Samoa, where he 
settled for health’s sake in 1889. FroWi the first 
his work showed individuality and a perfect 
style. His earliest books were An Inland Voyage 
(1878), Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes (1878), Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes (1879), Ftrpinitow 
Puerisque (1881), and Familiar Studies of Men and 


Books (1882). The New Arabian Nights (1882) was A 
collection of grotesque romances. Treaxwrc Island 
(1883) was a success In a literary kind the seoret 
of which seemed lost. Hardly less excellent was 
Kidnapped (1886) ; but The Master of BallanPrae 
(1889) and The Black Arrow (1888) fall into lower 
rank. A Child's Garden, of Verse (1885) stands 
almost by itself as an imaginative realisation of 
the make-believe of childhood. Later volumes of 
verse were Underwoods (1887) and Ballads (1891). 
His Prince Otto (1885) has been pronounced the 
test of the true Stevensonian ; the Strange Case of 
Dr J ekyll and Mr Hyde (1886) compelled exacting 
critics to commendation. Further works were The 
Silverado Squatters (1884), The Merry Men (1887), 
Island Nights' Entertainments (1893), and Catriona 
(a continuation of Kidnapped, 1893). With his wife 
he wrote The Dynamiter (1885), and with his step- 
son, Lloyd Osbourne, The Wrong Box (1889), The 
Wrecker (1892), and The Ebb Tide (1894). He de- 
fended Father Damien in 1890, and showed his 
versatility by a memoir of Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin (1887) and A Footnote to History (on Samoan 
politics, 1892). His health had long been broken ; 
he died suddenly, 3d Dec. 1894, and was buried 
by his own desire on a mountain-top behind his 
Samoan home of Vailima. Weir ofHermiston t an un- 
finished romance, promised to be his masterpiece; 
St Ives Completed by Quiller-Gouch) appeared in 
1897. The Waif Woman was not published till 
1910. See the Edinburgh (1898), Pentland (1907). 
Swanston (1912), Vailima (1921), and Tusitala 
(1923) editions ; Life by Graham Balfour (1901), 
Miss Masson (1924), J. A. Steuart (1924) ; Letters 
(1911); books by Raleigh, Oornford, F. Watt, 
Swinnerton, Chesterton ; I can Remember R. L. 
Stevenson (1922) ; Bibliography by Prideaux (1918). 

Stevinus, Simon (1548-1620), mathematician 
and physicist, born at Bruges, held offices under 
Prince Maurice of Orange; wrote on fortifica- 
tion, book-keeping, and decimals ; and invented a 
system of sluices and a carriage propelled by sails. 


Stewart, House of. The Breton Alan Fitz- 
fla&ld (died c. 1114) got from Henry I. the lands of 
Oswestry in Shropshire. His elder son, William 
Fitzalan (c. 1105-60), became ancestor of the Earls 
of Arundel. The second son, Walter (died 117i0, 
coming to Scotlaud, received from David I. large 
possessions in Renfrewshire, Teviotdale, Lauder- 
dale, &c., along with the hereditary dignity of 
Steward of Scotland, which gave his descendants 
the surname of Stewart, by some branches modi- 
fied to Steuart or the French form Stuart. 
Walter, grandson of the first Steward, was also 
Justiciary of Scotland. Alexander, fourth Steward 
(1214-88), was regent of Scotland in Alexander 
III.’s minority and commanded at the battle of 
Largs (1263). From his second son’s marrii 
with the heiress of Bonkyl sprang the Stewai 
of Darnley, Lennox, and Aubigny. James, fifth 
Steward (1243-1309), was one of the six regents 
of Scotland after the death of Alexander III. 
Walter, sixth Steward (1298-1826), did good 
service at Bannockburn, and defended Berwick 
against Edward II. His marriage in 1815 with 
Marjory, Bruce’s daughter, brought the crown of 
Scotland to his family. His son Robert, seventh 
Steward (1316-90), on the death of David IL tn 
1871, ascended the throne as Robert II. He was 
twice married— first (1849) to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, and secondly 
(1855) to Euphemia, Countess of Moray, daughter 
of Hugh, Earl of Ross. Elizabeth Mure was 
related to him within the prohibited degrees; la 
in 1847 he had obtained a papal 
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(only discovered in the Vatican in 1789) for the 
marriage, legitimising the children already born 
His eldest son, John, Earl of Carrick, succeeded 
as Robert III. His third son, Robert (c 1349 - 
1420), was in 1398 created Duke of Albany • the 
fourth, Alexander, Earl of Buchan (q.v.) i’s in- 
famous as the 1 Wolf of Badenoch. * * 

Between 1371 and 1714 fourteen Stewarts sat 
upon the Scottish, and six of these also on the 
English, throne. A race unhappy as few they 
were Robert II. (1316-90); Robert III. (c.*1340- 
1406), who died of grief, his elder son murdered 
his second an English captive; James I ( 1394 * 
1437), for eighteen years a prisoner, afterwards 
murdered ; James II. (1430-60), killed at the siege 
of Roxburgh; James III. (1451-88), murdered 
with his son in rebellion against him ; James iv’ 
(1473-1513), slain at Flodden ; James V. (1512-42) 
died broken-hearted ; Mary (1542-87), beheaded 
and for twenty years a captive ; James VI. and i’ 
(1566-1625); Charles I. (1600-49), beheaded- 
Charles II. (1630-85); James VII. and II. (1633- 
1701), for the last twelve years of his life an 
exile; and Mary (1662-94) and Anne (1665-1714) 
his daughter, who supplanted him, and died 
childless. All fourteen get separate articles. 

By his second wife, Mary of Modena, James 
VII. and II. had one son, James Francis Edward 
the ‘Old Pretender,’ born atSt James’s Palace, 10th 
June 1688, by many falsely believed to have been in- 
troduced in a warming-pan. Six months later he was 
conveyed by his fugitive mother to St Germains 
where, on his father’s death in 1701, he was pro- 
claimed his successor. On an attempt (1708) to 
make a descent upon Scotland, the young ‘ Cheva- 
lier de St George ’ was not suffered to land ; after 
his return he served with the French in the Low 
Countries, charging bravely at Malplaquet. But 
in Mar’s ill-conducted rebellion lie landed at 
Peterhead (December 1715), only to sneak away 
six weeks afterwards from Montrose. France 
was now closed to him by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and almost all the rest of his futile life was 
passed at Rome, whero he died, Jan. 1, 1766. In 
1719 he had married Princess Clementina Sobi- 
eski (1702-35), who bore him two sons. See 
Lives by M. Haile (1907), Shield and Lang (1907). 

His elder son, Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir, known variously as the ‘Young Pre- 
tender,’ the * Young Chevalier,’ and ‘ Bonny 
Prince Charlie,’ was born at Rome, 31st Decem- 
ber 1720. His education was irregular, but from 
childhood he raised the hopes of the Jacobites by 
the promise of a bright, chivalrous nature. He 
first saw service at the siege of Gaeta (1734); 
fought bravely at Dettingen (1743) ; and next 
year repaired to France, to head Marshal Saxe’s 
projected invasion of England. But the squadron 
which was to have convoyed the transports with 
15,000 troops to Kent fled before the British fleet ; 
the transports themselves were scattered by a 
tempest ; and for a year and a half Charles was 
kept hanging on in France, until at last, sailing 
from Nantes, he landed with seven followers at 
Eriska in the Hebrides on 23d July 1745, and 
on 19th August raised his father’s standard in 
Glenfinnan. The clansmen flocked in ; on 17th 
Sept. Edinburgh surrendered, though the castle 
held out; and Charles kept court at Holyrood, 
the palace of his ancestors. There followed the 
victory over Sir John Cope at Prestonpans (21st 
Sept.), the march upon London with 6500 men, 
the fatal turning at Derby (6th Dec.), the victory 
over Hawley at Falkirk (17tli Jan. 1746), the 
crushing defeat by the Duke of Cumberland at 
Oulloden (16th April), and Charles’s five months’ 
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liead^in the HebridlsT,! J'tbe fe? 00 S6t 0,1 

till on 20 th September h e Vof o™ n,ai,lland ' 
MoidarttoBrittanv The » ' b°t shipping from 

and thereafter he lived at Avienm p 1 7 ance ' 
Liege, Base. Klorenc^ a .'.Vl Ron , i 

jtn rb 1788 n ‘ Se B^ b ] I? s rm H a [ d ' <lie< at Kol "' ( ‘. “lst 

Walkinshaw fc 17M-1S02) "".fT ?! Cle '»entii, a 
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H8Q-V r try of Prince Charles Edward 

1)1 Ilia / 1 d 6 ? “nd 0 M\cDO b M.D O (FlX3RA).’ 

canie 'in 'm- After , the , failure of the ’45 he be- 
came m 1,4, a cardinal and priest, and in 1761 

Bishop of Frascati. He enjoyed, through the 
i° f t lG Fre, ,' 1 ch courfc > the revenuesof two 

Fri ?i b p yS ’ ?V ve as a s P an,sh pension. The 
m! Revolution stripped him of his fortune, 
and lie had to take refuge in Venice for three 

nPiUonn • \ 800 II , 1 * « rant ed him a pension 

mf died * the ,astof the Stuarts, 13th 
July 180, . 1 he crown-jewels, carried off by James 

II. , were bequeathed by him to George IV. then 
Prince of Wales, who in 1819 gave fifty guineas 
towards Canova’s monument in St Peter’s to 
‘James III., Charles III., and Henry IX.’ See 
H. M. Vaughan, IxLst of the Royal Stuarts ( 1906); 
A. Shield, Henry Stuart (1908). 

Next to the exiled Stuarts came the descen- 
dants of Henrietta (q.v.), Charles I.’s youngest 
daughter, who in 1601 was married to the Duke of 
Orleans. From thia marriage sprang Anne-Mary 
(1669-1728), who married Victor Amadeus, Duke 
of Savoy and king of Sardinia ; their son, Charles 
Emmanuel III. (1701-73), king of Sardinia; his 
son, Victor Amadeus III. (1726-96), king of Sar- 
dinia; his son, Victor Emmanuel I. (1759-1824), 
king of Sardinia ; his daughter, Mary (1792-1840), 
who married Francis, Duke of Modena ; their son, 
Ferdinand (1821-49), who married Elizabeth of 
Austria; and their daughter, Maria Teresa (1849- 
1919), who in 1868 married Prince (from 1913 to 
191U king) Louis of Bavaria, and whom, as ‘ Mary 

III. and IV.,’ the 'Legitimist Jacobites’ of 1891 
put forward as the ‘representative of the Royal 
House of these realms.' Rupert, her son (b. May 
18, 1869), is ninth in descent from Charles I.; he 
represented Bavaria at Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, June 1897, and in 1914 took command of a 
German army group in France. The branch of the 
family which the Act of Settlement (1701) called 
to the throne on the death of Anne were the de- 
scendants of the Electress Sophia of Hanover 
granddaughter of James VI. and I. by her mother 
the Princess Elizabeth (q.v.), Electress Palatine 
and Queen of Bohemia. By that act the above- 
mentioned descendants of Henrietta of Orleans 
were excluded, and also the Roman Catholic 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth’s sons. 
King George VI. is twenty-fifth in descent from 
Walter Fitzalan, nineteenth from Robert II., and 
eleventh from James VI. and I. 

Arabella Stuart ( 1575-1615) was the daughter 
of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s younger brother, 
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and so a great-great-granddaughter of Henry VII., 
a third cousin to Queen Elizabeth, and a first cousin 
to James VI. and I. At twenty-seven she was 
suspected of having a lover in the boy William 
Seymour, who had Tudor blood in his veins ; but 
on James’s accession (1603) she was restored to 
favour, only, however, to contract a secret mar- 
riage in 1610 with him. Both were imprisoned, 
and both escaped — Seymour successfully to 
Ostend, but she was retaken, and died, insane, in 
the Tower. See Lives by E. Cooper (1866), M. E. 
Bradley (1889), M. Lefuse (1913), B. C. Hardy (1913). 

The cadets of the house of Stewart are : (1) 
descendants of Robert II. ; (2) descendants of 
natural sons of his descendants ; (3) descendants 
of natural sons of Stewart kings ; and (4) legiti- 
mate branches of the Stewarts before their acces- 
sion to the throne. To the first belong the Stuarts 
of Castle-Stewart, descended from Robert, Duke 
of Albany, Robert II. ’s third son, through the 
Lords Avondale and Ochiltree. They received 
the titles of Lord Stuart of Castle-Stewart in the 
peerage of Ireland (1619), Viscount Castle-Stewart 
(1793), and Earl (1809). To the second class be- 
long the Stuart Earls of Traquair (1633-1861), 
descended from a natural s*on of James Stewart, 
Earl of Buchan. To tire third class belong the 
Regent Moray, the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Shaw-Stewarts ; and to the fourth belong the 
Earls of Galloway (from a brother of the fifth 
High Steward), the Lords Blantyre, the Stewarts 
of Port-Stewart, and the Stewarts of Grandtully 
(from the fourth High Steward ; the last baronet 
died in 1890). 

See, besides works cited in the articles on 
the several Stewart sovereigns and in Marshall’s 
Genealogist' s Guide (new ed. 1903), Stewart gene- 
alogies, &c., by Symson (1712), Hay of Drumboote 
(1722), Duncan Stewart (1739), Noble (1795), | 
Andrew Stuart of Castlemilk (1798), A. G. Stuart J 
(Castle-Stewart branch, 1854), Sir W. Fraser 
(Grandtully branch, 1868), W. A. Lindsay (1888); 
William Town end, Descendants of the Stuarts 
(1 85S) ; the MarchesaOampaua de Cavelli, Les Ver- 
niers Stuarts (1871); books by P. M. Thornton 
(1890), Gibb and Skelton (1890), F. W. Head (1901), 
j.J. Foster (1902), S. Cowan (1908), T. F. Henderson 
(1914) ; Hewison, Bute in the Olden Time (1895-96). 

Stewart, Alexander Turney (1803-76), mil- 
lionaire, born at Lisburn near Belfast, emigrated 
to New York in 1823, where two years later he 
opened his first dry-goods store. His charities 
were numerous, yet at his death he left some 
$40,000,000. His body was stolen in 1878, and 
restored to his widow three years after on pay- 
ment of $20,000 through a lawyer. 

Stewart, Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S., physicist, 
born at Edinburgh, November 1, 1828, studied at 
St Andrews and Edinburgh, and in 1853 forsook 
a commercial career in Australia to become 
assistant to Prof. Forbes at Edinburgh. Director 
of Kew Observatory (1859), and professor of 
Physics at Owens College, Manchester (1870), 
he died near Drogheda, December 19, 1887. He 
made his first reputation by his work on Radiant 
Heat (1858), and was one of the founders of 
spectrum - analysis. Particularly valuable are 
his papers on terrestrial magnetism. He earned 
a high reputation by his text-books on physics— 
Treatise on Heat (1866 ; 6th ed. 1895), Elementary 
Physics (1870; 6th ed. 1895), and Conservation 
of Energy (1873 ; 7th ed. 1887). With Prof. Tait 
he published The Unseen Universe (1S76), a book 
which had a phenomenal reception. 

Stewart, Sir Charles. See Castlereagh. 


Stewart, Duqald, philosopher, born in Edin- 
burgh, 22d November 1758, son of Matthew 
Stewart (q.v.), studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He became assistant (1772) to his father, and 
joint-professor (1775). In 1778, in the absence of 
Adam Ferguson, he taught also the moral phil- 
osophy class; In 1786, appointed professor of 
Moral Philosophy, he included in his subject 
psychology, metaphysics, logic, ethics, natural 
theology, politics, and political economy. In 
1792 appeared vol. i. of his Elements of the Phil- 
osophy of the Human Mind, and in 1793 Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy. In 1806 he received from 
a Whig government a sinecure worth £600 a-year. 
From 1810 to 1820, when Stewart resigned, Dr 
Thomas Brown was conjoint professor. In 1810 
Stewart published his Philosophical Essays ; in 
1814-27 vols. ii. and iii. of the Elements; in 1815- 
21 the History of Ethical Philosophy ; and in 1828 
the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 
Stewart lived from 1809 at Kinneil House, Bo’ness, 
but died in Edinburgh, 11th June 1828. He 
was a conspicuous representative of the Scottish 
school. Sir W. Hamilton’s edition of his Works 
(11 vols. 1854-58) comprises a Life by Prof. Veitch. 

Stewart, Sir Herbert (1848-85), a major- 
general who served against the Zulus and the 
Boers, and was mortally wounded at Abu Klea. 

Stewart, Matthew (1717-85), born at Rothesay, 
was minister of Rosneath, and Edinburgh pro- 
fessor of Mathematics 1747-72. See Life by Play- 
fair in Trans. Roy . Soc . Edin. (1788). 

Steyn, Martinus Theunib (1857-1916), as Pre- 
sident (from 1896) of the Orange Free State, joined 
the Transvaal in the war 1899-1902. He promoted 
the Union of 1910, but later encouraged Boer 
extremists. 

Stleler, Adolf (1775-1886), Gotha geographer, 
editor of the well-known Atlas (75 plates ; 1817- 
23 ; new ed. 100 plates, 1905). [Steeler.) 

Stler, Rudolf Ewald (1800-62), German theo- 
logian, fervent and mystical, became superinten- 
dent in 1859 at Eisleben. Among his works are 
The Words of the Lord Jesus (trans. 1855-58) and 
JPorrfs of the Apostles (trans. 1869). [Steer.] 

Stigand was made by Edward the Confessor 
his chaplain, in 1044 Bishop of Elmham, in 1047 
Bishop of Winchester, ana in 1052 also Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But his appointment was 
uncan onical, as Archbishop Robert still lived. On 
the death of Harold, whom he had crowned, Stigand 
supported Edgar Atheling. Hence William the 
Conqueror got him deposed in 1070. He died 
the same year a prisoner at Winchester. 

Stil'ioho (c. 359-408 a.d.), a Roman general, 
by blood a Vandal, was sent as ambassador to 
Persia in 384, and rewarded with the hand of 
Serena, niece of the Emperor Theodosius. In 
894 he departed from Constantinople for Rome 
in charge of the youthful Honorius, placed him 
on the throne of the western empire, and ad- 
ministered in his name the affairs of state. On 
the death of Theodosius (894) Stilicho’s rival, 
Rufinus, instigated Alaric to invade Greece. 
Stilicho marched against Alaric, blooked him up 
in the Peloponnesus, but permitted him to escape 
with captives and booty. In 898 his daughter 
became the wife of Honorius. Alaric invaded 
Northern Italy, but was signally defeated by 
Stilicho at Pollentia (403) and Verona. When 
Radagaisus, at the head of 200,000 to 400,000 
Goths, ravaged the country as for as Florence 
(406), Stilicho routed the invaders and saved 
the western empire a second time. Next Vandals, 
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Alans, and Suevi invaded Gaul • StilioW* .... 
posed alliance with Alaric against them was 
interpreted as treachery and he was ? 

with aiming at the Imperial dignity a rI I,' 
army mutinied, and Stilicho fiTto Rave , a 
"here he was murdered, 23d August 408. Three 

months after Alaric was at the gates of Home 
Stilling. See Juno. 

Stillingfleet, Edward, divine, born at r, n „ 
borne, 17th April 1035, studied at St Inin • 
College, Cambridge in 1653 obtained a ftilow! 
ship, and in 1657 bcc&inc rector of SntfA 
Bedfordshire. In 1659 applied hi° „ H 
catholic (perhaps latitudinal ian) attempt to find 
a basis of union for the divided cliureh Hk 
0,-wrus Sacra (1662), followed by his national 
Account of the Grounds of the Protestant 
(1664), a defence of the Church of Engird ,?mn 
the charge of schism, led to rich preferment i 
became in 1605 rector of St Andrews Holbor , 

C n^ aiU , t ° C , harles a canon of’ Paul's 
(1667), dean (1678), and after the Revolution 
bishop of Worcester. He died at Westminster 
27th March 1699. Other works were his Mischiefs 
of Separation (1680) ;Origines Britannicce or Anti- 
quities of the British Churches (1685); and a de 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity (1697). See 
Life by R. Bentley prefixed to works (6 vols. 1710). 

( 1816- ? 5 )’ an actress, first known 
as Fanny Clifton, was born in Mayfair London 

the daughter of Capt. Hehl of the Life Guards 

France ’ ,nade *er debut in 
83^ and played till 1886, her finest parts ‘Pe 2 

Woffington ' and the ‘ Nurse.’ She married early 

the Drury Lane stage-manager, Edward Stirling 

and in 1894 Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, C E. 

Stirling, James Hutchison, LL.D., philoso- 
pher, was born at Glasgow, June 22 , 1820, studied 
at the university, and practised 1843-51 as a sur- 
geon near Aberdare, South Wales. He next went 
to Pans and Heidelberg, and devoted himself to 
philosophy. His Secret of Hegel (1865 ; 2d ed 1898) 
opened up an unknown world to English readers^ 
and gave a powerful impulse to the study of 

l 881 C , a S e J ‘ is c&m Plete Text-book 
to Aanf. He delivered the first course of Gifford 

^"'^rgh— . Philosophy and Theology 
25®?* 0fcl J er 'vorks are an assault on Hamilton’s 
doctrine of perception ( 1865 ) - a translation of 

fsoVv 1 B r er S h XS % ry Philosophy (1867; 11th ed. 
I89y, Jcrroki, Tennyson , and Macaulay (1868); 

As Regards Protoplasm (1869 ; complete ed. 1872) • 

i^ tures / 'SUlf* Philosophy of Law (1873) ; Burns in 
ZWa(1878); Darwinianism : Workmen and Work 
(a criticism of the three Darwins, 1894 ). He died 
o « 1 1 } 9, See by his daughter (1912) 

Earlof > minor 

Scottish poet, born about 1567 at Menstrie House, 

it ff«i Udl o d at GIas 6° w and Leyden, travelled 

§ pai . n * ? nd Ital y» a,ld published his 
Traged,ie of Danus (1603), Aurora (sonnets, 1604 ), 

Croesus (1604), The Alexandrcean Tragedy (1605), 
Julius Caesar (1607). Knighted by 1609, in 1613 lie 
was attached to the household of Prince Charles • 
m 1614 was made Master of Requests for Scot- 
land, and published part i. of his huge poem 
Doomxsday (part ii. 1637). He received in 1621 the 
grant of Nova Scotia’— a vast tract in Canada 
and what now is United States; in 1631 he was 
made sole printer of King James’s version of the 
Psalms. From 1626 till his death he was the 

Secretar y Of State for Scotland ; and 
in 1627-31 he was also made Keeper of the Signet, 
a commissioner of Exchequer, and a Judge of 
• Ue Court of Session. The French pushed their 
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ol 

f^Tvovau, ‘but hfutf 1 ;; 11 ^ ' 'iSS 

d °n, 12th September 1640 TT ♦ Ve,,t in Lo “- 
French Senecan type • tlmir ? , trae " lies are of 

2 "- Tl.. soiigs, sonnets, 6 etegics^mattrT T"- 

Aurora are inarrprl )^^r ^ £ s> ,na(| rigals of 

and ingenuity His /innfA^ 1 S ’ s ^ ow fancy 
not include ini his col ecL7 W P ° e, "f Stirli,l 8 “"1 
Muses (1637). See Ka"„e™nd 

tlrZrf' 1 "" = Me " wM ° by l^gersd r-T 

Stirling- Maxwell. See JUxweu,. 

*V ,e l )seudo,, yni of Kaspar 

^°Stitn T* 6 " a " d *at Derb nf S 

,!S; 

otocker, Adolf (1835-1909), Berlin mu a,, ! 

K!I; SKSSSff 

Leonohi I’bysician and adviser to P „c e 

Kttttmrferune ri 

the head shin f, Upp ^ >rted Prussia ’ s claim to 

.. - . of G,e Geni »an nation. See his 
Ik n kumrdujle iten (Eng. trans. Notabilia 18721 
and Juste, Le Baron Stockmar (1873). ’ * 

*f S pinw, t ? 1 V Prancis Richard (1834-1902), bora 
at Philadelphia, was engraver and journalist 
and became assistant-editor of St Nicholas He 

tat taWw n ° tiCe by his stories for chfhlre” 
ns-n\ bf \ k,,0wn , as autl,or of Rudder Grange 

S r/s« Y r ad f k^ oZUZToj 

of ^ ^i 189 P’ F Glrl Cobhur st (1898), &c. 
otoddard, Richard Henry ( 1 S 25 - 190 <D nnpf 

born at Hingharn, Massachusetts, attended schools 
in ^e\v York, and then worked some years in an 
iron-foundry In 1849 he produced a* volume of 
poems, oidy to suppress it ; but in 1S52 published 
a sturdier collection. In 1853-70 he served in 

rpnprI? r xr C ni St n n ‘ h ° US 1 e ’ iM 18V °- 73 was clerk to 
General McClellan, and for a year city librarian. 

His poems include Songs in Summer (1857), The 

Cub 9 / 1MU (18 ; 6 ; 2 !) ° Jthe EaSl G867 >' >Lion ' s 

Cub (1891). Under the Evening Lump (1893) and 

Recollections (1903) contain literary studies. 

Stoddart Thomas Tod (1810-80), the angler, 
poet, lived at Kelso from 1836. His Death-Wake 
or Lunacy (1830) was reprinted in 1895, with an 
introduction by Andrew Lang. 

Stokes, Sir Georoe Gabriel, LL.D., D.C.L 
(1819-1903), physicist, born at Skreen, Sligo, 
graduated in 1841 as senior wrangler from Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and in 1849 became 
Lucasian professor of Mathematics. In 1851 he 
was made fellow, and in 1854-85 was secretary 
?L£ lie R °y al Society, in 1885-92 president. In 
1887-92 he was Conservative M.P. for Cambridge 
University, in 1889 was created a baronet. On 
Hydro-dynamics he wrote a Report for the British 
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Association in 1846, and he made important con- 
tributions to the theory of light. He delivered 
in Aberdeen the Burnett Lectures, Light ( 1887); 
and the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, Natural 
Theology (1893). See his Mathem L and Physical 
Papers (1880-1905) ; Memoir and Corresp (1607). 

Stokes, W illi a m (1804-78), physician, in 1845 be- 
came regius professor of Medicine in Dublin, and 
wrote Theory and Practice of Medicine (1837), &c. 
See Life by his eldest son (1898). — That son, 
Whitley Stokes, born at Dublin in 1830, studied 
law at Trinity College, went to India in 1862, and 
was in 1879 president of the Indian law-commis- 
sion and draughtsman of the present civil and 
criminal codes. He wrote many legal works and 
edited Irish and other Celtic texts. LL.D., 
D.C.L., C.I.E., and C.S.I., he died in April 1909. 

Stolberg, Christian, Count op (1748-1821), one 
Of the Gottingen poet band, born at Hamburg, 
was in the public service of Holstein 1777-1800. 
Besides writing poems, he translated Sophocles. 
— His brother, Friedrich Leopold, Count op 
Stolberg (1750-1819), a poet of the same school, 
was in the Danish service 1789-1800. Then turning 
Catholic, he published a history of Christianity. 
He produced poems, dramas, translations from the 
Greek, &c. See works by Menge (1862), Hehnes 
(1876), Janssen (3d ed. 1882), and Keiper (1893). 

Stone, Marcus (1840-1921), historical genre- 
painter, second son of Frank Stone, A.R.A. (1800- 
69), was born in London, and was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1877, an R. A. in 1887. 

Stonehenge, pseudonym of John Henry 
Walsh (1810-88), a native of Hackney, a surgeon 
at Worcester, editor from 1857 of The Field , and 
writer on dogs and sport. 

Storace, Stephen (1763-96), composer of The 
Haunted Tower (1789) and other operas, was born 
in London of Italian parentage, and died there.— 
His sister, Anna (1766-1817), was a vocalist. 

Storm, Theodor Woldsen (1817-88), German 
poet and tale-writer, born at Husum in Sleswick, 
was a magistrate and judge 1864-S0. See Lives 
by Schiitze (3d ed. 1912), Gertrud Storm (1913). 

Story, Joseph (1779-1845), born at Marble- 
head, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1798, was 
admitted to the bar in 1801, elected to the 
state legislature in 1805, and became a leader of 
the Republican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
entered congress, in 1811-45 was a justice of the 
Supreme Court, and also from 1829 law professor 
at Harvard. His works include Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the U.S, (1833), The Conflict of 
Laws (1834), and Equity Jurisprudence 0835-36). 
See Life by his son (1851), who also edited his 
Miscellaneous Writings (1851). — That son, William 
Wetmore Story, D.C.L. (1819-95), born at Salem, 
Mass., was admitted to the bar, but went to Italy 
(1848) and became a sculptor. His writiugs in- 
clude Poems (1847-56-86), Roba di Roma (1862), 
Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and S/i«(1888). 
inetta 0885), Excursions ,0891), and A Poet s Porl- 
folio (1894). See the Life by Henry James 0908). 

Story, Robert Herbert, D.D., born at Ros- 
neath Manse, 28th Jan. 1835, and educated at 
Edinburgh, St Andrews, aud Heidelberg, was 
minister of Rosneath 1860-87, as his father had 
been 1818-59. In 1886 he became Glasgow pro- 
lessor of Ecclesiastical History, and in 1898 prim 
cipal of Glasgow University. He wrote Lives of 
his father, Robert Lee, W. Oarstares, &c., anddied 
Jan. 18, 1907. See his daughter’s Memoir (1909). 

StOthard, Thomas (1755-1884), designer aud 


painter, the son of a London innkeeper, was ap- 
prenticed to a pattern-drawer. A series of designs 
for the Town and Country Magazine was followed 
by illustrations for Bell’s Poets and the Novelist's 
Library. His earliest pictures exhibited at the 
Academy were ‘The Holy Family* and ‘Ajax 
defending the Body of Patroclus/ In 1791 he 
was chosen A.R.A., in 1794 R.A., and in 1818 
Academy librarian. Some 8000 of his designs 
were engraved, including those to Boyd ell’s Shake • 
speare , The Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
and Rogers’s Poems. His ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims' 
and ‘ Flitch of Bacon ' are well known by engrav- 
ings. See Life (1851) by Mrs Bray (q.v.), widow of 
his son, Charles Alfred Stothard (1786-1821), 
antiquarian draughtsman ; and another by A. C. 
Coxhead (1907). 

Stoughton, John, D.D., bom in Norwich, 18th 
Nov. 1807, was Congregationalistministerat Wind- 
sor 1832-43 and Kensington 1843-76, and in 1872- 
84 professor in New College, St John’s Wood. 

He edited The Evangelical Magazine , and wrote 
Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago (1862); 
Ecclesiastical History of England (9 vols. 1867-94); 
Homes and Haunts of Luther (1875); Italian Re- - 
formers (1881) ; Spanish Reformers (1883) ; studies 
of Wilberforce, Penn, and John Howard; and 
Recollections of a Long Life (1894). He died 24th 
Oct. 1897. See Life by daughter (1899). 

Stow, John (1525-1605), was a tailor in Corn- 
hill, but about his fortieth year devoted himself 
to antiquarian pursuits. His principal works are 
his Summary of English Chronicles (1565) ; Annals, 
or a General Chronicle of England (1580) ; aud the 
noted Survey of London and Westminster (1598; ed. 
by Kingsford, 1908), an account of their history 
antiquities, and government for six centuries. 
Stow also assisted in the continuation of Hol- 
inshed’s Chronicle, Speght’s Chaucer, &c. See 
memoir by Thoms prefixed to the Survey (1842). 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. See Beecher. 

Stowell, William Scott, Lord (1745-1886), 
eldest brother of Lord Eldon, bom at Heworth, 
Durham, went up to Corpus, Oxford, in 1761, was 
a college tutor 1765-77, and in 1780 was called to 
the bar. In 1788 he was made a judge and privy- 
councillor, and knighted. Both as an ecclesiasti- 
cal and admiralty judge he won high distinction, 
and he was the highest English authority on the 
law of nations. He sat for Oxford 1801-21, when 
he was made Baron Stowell ; in 1828 he retired. 
He died at Earley Court, Reading. See Lives by 
Surtees (1846), E. S. Roscoe (1916). 

Strabo, born at Ainosia in Pontus, probably in 
64 b.c., was of Greek descent on tne mother’s 
side. Sti'apo means ‘squint-eyed;’ whether the 
name was inherited is not known. He seeme 
to have speut his life in travel and study, ' 
was at Corinth in 29 B.C., ascended the Nile 
iu 24, seems to have been settled at Rome after 
14 a.d., and died sometime after 21 ajx . Of 
Strabo’s great historical work in forty-seven 
books— from the fifth a continuation to. hm Own 
time of Polybius— we have only a few fragments ; 
but his Geographica in seventeen books h*s come 
down to us almost complete. It is a work of 
great value in those.parts especially which record, 
the results of his own extensive observation. 
He makes copious use of his predecessors, Era- 
tosthenes. Polybius, Aristotle, Thucydides, A 
many writers now lost to us. but he depreciates 
Herodotus and quotes ibw Roman voters. 
style is pure. The sdxtio princeps a] 

Venice in 1516. Good editions are 
and Dilbner (1868-66) and Melueke 
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See translation by H. L. Jones (1917 et sej/.)\ and 
Tozer’s Selections from Strabo (1893). 

Strachey, Giles Lytton (1880-1932), English 
biographer, wrote Eminent Victorious (1918) 
Queen Victoria (1921), Elizabeth and Essex (1928)’ 
and other incisive studies. “ * 

Stradella, Alessandro (c. 1645-81), composer 
born in Naples (or Venice), produced airs, duets’ 
cantatas, madrigals, sonatas, operas, and ora- 
torios, including San Giovanni Battista, which 
contributed to form the taste of Purcell and 
Scarlatti. Legend has it that he eloped from 
Venice to Turin with the mistress of one of the 
Contarini, who sent assassins to murder him 
He was wounded, but recovered, and later was 
slain in Genoa by the brothers of a lady he had 
seduced. He did not compose ‘PietA, Signore.’ 

Stradivari, or Stradivarius, Antonio (16-14- 
1737), the famed Cremona violin-maker, was a 
pupil of Nicolo Amati. ‘ Strads ’ have sold for 
£2000 to £3000. See monograph by Hill (1902). 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
English statesman, was born in London 13tll 
April 1593. The eldest of the twelve children of 
Sir William Wentworth, he came of a great York- 
shire family, allied to royalty itself. He studied 
at St Johns College, Cambridge; in 1611 was 
knighted and married ; and having travelled in 
France and Italy, in 1614 became member for 
Yorkshire, and succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy and an estate of £6000 a-year. In 1615 
he was appointed custos rotulorum for the West 
Riding, a post from which Buckingham sought 
two years later to oust him. During James I 's 
reign he was a generally silent member in three 
bnef parliaments, a strenuous student, and a 
frequent attendant at the Court of Star-chamber 
His first wife, a daughter of the Earl of Cum- 
berland, died in 1622, and in 1625 he married a 
daughter of Lord Clare. Conscious of his own 
splendid abilities, with no great belief in parlia- 
mentary wisdom, loyal in his devotion to crown 
and church, an eager advocate of domestic re- 
Wentworth in Charles’s first parliament 
(1625) acted with the Opposition ; from the second 
he was excluded by his appointment to be sheriff 
of Yorkshire. In July of that year (1626) he 
was curtly dismissed from the keepership of the 
rolls, and for refusing to pay the forced loan 

n«oo\ ll 5? n ? 0n ?? j So in tlie t,lil ’d parliament 
(1628) he headed the onslaught on the king’s 
evil ministers. From its meeting in March until 

l ie , was , t'he leader of the Lower House ; on 
7th July the Petition of Right, superseding a 
similar measure of his own, became law ; and on 
the 22d he was created Baron Wentworth, in 
December Viscount Wentworth and President 
of the North. As such at York he set himself 
.f. fcren 8 fchen government with an efficient 
militia and ample revenue, and to ‘comply with 
that puolic and common protection which good 
kings afford their good people.’ Towards these 
ends lie used on occasion high-handed methods, 
which embroiled him, however, chiefly with the 
®* s second wife died in 1631, leavingason, 
William, second Earl of Strafford (1626-95, died 
&p.), and two daughters ; and within a year he 
marned privately the daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes. In January 1632 he was appointed Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, but it was not till July 1633 that 
he landed at Dublin. He straightway proceeded 
to coerce Ireland into a state of obedience and 
well-being unknown alike before and afterwards. 

He raised the revenue from an annual deficit of 
£14,000 to a surplus of £60,000, and the customs 
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AfVfii" c pBI rl v,se , r > "hen lie was made 
Lail ol fetra fiord and Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 

(January 1040). It was too late. The rebellion 

provoked in Scotland by Charles’s unwis om 

was spreading to England r A .„i P,. ! 5 


spreading to England; and Pym amlhis 

obstmd/^n rigl * 1 ‘ V tl,a 1 t Strafford was the one 
obstacle to their triumph. A week after the 

meeting of the Long Parliament in November he 
was impeached and lodged in the Tower. In the 
great trial by his peers, which opened in West- 
minster Hall on 22d March 1641, he defended 
himself with a fortitude, patience, and ability 
that moved even his accusers, whilst alarming 
them. 1 he twenty-eight charges amounted at 
most to cumulative treason;’ the gravest of 
them, his having counselled the king that ‘he 
had an army in Ireland which he could employ 
to reduce this kingdom* (query England or Scot- 
land), was supported by but one witness, his 
personal enemy, Vane. To the Lords the question 
was his guilt or innocence, to the Commons his 
condemnation. On 10th April the ‘inflexibles’ 
dropped the impeachment for a bill of attainder. 
It passed a third reading in both Houses; on 10th 
May it received the royal assent; and Strafford 
was executed on Tower Hill, 12th May 1641 : he is 
buried at Wentworth- Woodhouse. See Knowler’s 
edition of his Letters and Correspondence^} 739), with 
the short Life by Sir George Radcliffe (q.v.) ; and 
the modern Lives by John Forster (1836 ; absurdly 
republished in 1892 as by Robert Browning, q.v.), 
J. B. Mozley ( Essays , 1884), Elizabeth Cooper 
(1874), and H. D. Traill (1889). 

Strange, Sir Robert, engraver, born at Kirk- 
wall, 14th July 1721, had tried sailoring and a 
law-clerkship in Edinburgh, when in 1735 he 
was apprenticed to an engraver there. Falling in 
love with a young Jacobite lady, Isabella Lumis- 
den, he in 1745 espoused the cause of Prince 
Charles Edward, engraving not only his portrait 
but his bank-notes, and enlisting in the prince’s 
life-guards. He fought at Culloden, narrowly 
escaped, married in 1747, and, after studying in 
Paris, settled in London (1750). On a second 
visit to the Continent (1760-65) he was made a 
member of the Academies of Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Bologna, and Parma; and George III. 
knighted him in 1787. He died 5th July 1792. 
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See the Life by Dennistoun (1855), and that by 
Woodward prefixed to Twenty Masterpieces of 
Strange (1874). [Originally Strang .] 

Strangford, Percy-Clinton-Sydney Smythe, 
Viscount (1780-1855), succeeded as sixth viscount 
in 1801, was secretary of legation at Lisbon, 
and ambassador to Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Russia. He was made Baron Penshurst in 
1825. His translation of the Rimas of Camoens 
he published in 1803. — His eldest son, George 
Sydney (1818-57), seventh viscount, was one of 
the ‘Young England’ party, M.P. for Canterbury 
1841-52, and author of Historic Fancies (1844). — 
His brother, Percy-William Smythe (1825-69), 
educated at Harrow and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the diplomatic service, early acquired an 
unexampled command of languages, and was 
Oriental secretary during the Crimean war. In 
1857 he succeeded as eighth and last viscount, 
thereafter lived mostly in London, immersed in 
philological studies, but wrote little more than 
a few Saturday, Pall Mall, and Quarterly articles. 
His Selected Writings (1869) and his letters and 
Papers (1878) were published by his widow. See 
Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford (1878). 

Straparola, Giovan Francesco, born at Cara- 
vaggio, published in 1550-54 Piacevoli Tiotti, a col- 
lection of seventy-four stories in the style of the 
Decameron. See Eng. trans. by W. G. Waters (1894). 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Stratford Canning, 
Viscount, born in London, 4th November 1786, 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1807 he became pr6cis-writer to his 
cousin, George Canning, at the Foreign Office ; in 
1808 first secretary to the Constantinople em- 
bassy ; and in 1810 minister-plenipotentiary. His 
duty was to counteract French influence at the 
Porte, and he negotiated the treaty of Bucharest 
(1812) between Russia and Turkey. He was 
minister in Switzerland 1814-17, commissioner at 
the Vienna Congress of 1815, minister to the 
United States 1819-23. In 1824 he was sent on a 
mission to Vienna and St Petersburg, and in 1825 
went to Constantinople as ambassador, where he 
mediated on behalf of Greek independence. He 
resigned in 1828, and was made G.C.B. ; in 1831 
he was again sent to Constantinople to delimit 
Greece. When in 1833, after a mission to Por- 
tugal, he was gazetted ambassador to St Peters- 
burg the czar declined to receive him. During 
the intervals in his diplomatic career he sat in 
parliament as a moderate Tory, but made no 
mark as orator or debater. As ambassador at 
Constantinople 1842-58 he built up that extra- 
ordinary influence which gained him the name of 
the ‘Great Elchi.’ He induced the sultan to 
inaugurate reforms. His peace efforts failed 
owing to the obstinacy of Nicholas and the 
weakness of Lord Aberdeen's government ; the 
Crimean war ensued. Created a viscount in 1852, 
he returned home in 1858, and in 1869 was made 
K.G. He died Aug. 14, 1880. See Life by S. 
Lane-Poole (1888), E. F. Malcolm -Smith (1933). 

Strathcona, Donald Alexander Smith, 
Baron (1820-1914), born at Forres, rose from 
clerk (1838) to governor (1889) of the Hudson's 
Bay Coy. Chief promoter of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. (completed 1885), he became High Commis- 
sioner for Canada in Loudon 1896, and a peer in 
1897. See Life by B. Willson (1915). 

Stratheden. See Campbell, John. 

Strathnairn, Hugh Rose, Lord (1801-85), son 
of the diplomatist Sir George Rose, was born at 
Berlin. Military attach^ to the Turkish army in 


1840, he was consul-general for Syria 1841-48. 
secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
chargi d'affaires at Constantinople in 1852-54, 
and commissioner at French headquarters during 
the Crimean war. Sent to India in 1857, he vir- 
tually reconquered Central India. In I860 he 
succeeded Lord Clyde as commander-in-chief in 
India, held the same post in Ireland 1865-70, and 
was made a peer in 1866, a field-marshal in 1877. 

See Sir O. T. Burne’s Clyde and Strathnairn 
(1891). 

Stratton, Charles Sherwood (1888-88), 

* General Tom Thumb,’ a dwarf 31 inches high, 
was born at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Stratton Porter, Mrs Gene ( nie Stratton), 
born in 1868 on a farm in Wabash Co., Ind., 
married in 1886, attained great popularity by A 
Girl of the Limberlost (1909) and other stories full 
of sentiment and nature study, and died in 1924. 

Strauas, David Friedrich, born 27th Jan. 1808 
at Ludwigsburg in Wiirttemberg, studied for the 
church at Tubingen, where in 1832 he became 
repetent in the theological seminary, lecturing also 
on philosophy in the university as a disciple of 
Hegel. His Leben Jesu (1885 ; 4th ed. 1840 ; trans. 
by Gfeorge Eliot, 1846) at once made him a man 
of mark. In it he sought to prove the gospel 
history to be a collection of myths, aud by an 
analytical dissection of -each separate narrative 
to detect a nucleus of historical truth free from 
every trace of supernaturalism. The book made 
a real epoch in theological literature, and pro- 
duced a violent excitement in and out of Germany. 
Strauss, dismissed from his post at Tilbingen, 
settled in 1836 at Stuttgart, where in 1887 he 
issued his Streitschriften against his opponents, 
and in 1 838 Zwei friedliche Blotter. In 1839 he was 
called to be professor of Dogmatics and Church 
History at Zurich ; but the appointment raised 
such a storm of opposition that it had to be 
dropped. Strauss, who had meanwhile published 
his Charakteristiken und Kritiken, now issued his 
second great work, Die Christliche Glaitbenslehre , 
a review of Christian dogma (1840-41). In Der 
Romantiker auf deni 'Throne der Casaren (1847) 
he suggested a parallel between the orthodox 
William IV. of Prussia and J ulian the Apostate, 
as having both attempted to restore dead faiths. 
His speeches, in candidatiug for the Gepian 
revolutionary parliament of 1848, were published 
as Six Theologico-political Addresses. Besides two 
or three minor biographies, he published a Life 
of Ulrich von Hutten (1858-60; trans. 1874), 
followed up by Hutten’s Dialogues (1860), a work 
on Reimarus (1862), and six lectures on Voltaire 
(1870). A new Life of Jesus, composed for the 
German People, appeared in 1864 (trans. 1865), in 
which an attempt was made to reconstruct a 
positive life of Christ. Der ChiHstus des Glaubens 
(1865) is a criticism of Schleiermaclier, and Die 
Halben und die Ganzen a polemic against Schenkel 
and Hengstenberg. In Der alte und der neue 
Glaube (1872) Strauss endeavours to prove that 
Christianity as a system of religious belief is 
dead, and that a new faith must be built up out 
of art and the scientific knowledge of nature. He 
died Feb. 8, 1874. He separated from his wife, 
the opera-singer Agnese Schebest (1818-70). See 
Life by Zeller (trans. 1874), and works by Haus- 
rath (1878), Eck, Harr&us and Ziegler (1909). 

Strauss, Johann.(1825-99), the * waits king,* 
composer of the 1 Blue Danube/ &c., was born in 
Vienna, the son of Johann Strauss (1804-49), and 
brother of Joseph (1827-70) and Eduard (1835- 
1916), all noted for their dance-music. 
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V V° rn afc Munich . Alth June 

1864 s°n of a horn-player, studied music with 
F. W. Meyer, and was influenced by Biilow 
He became kapellmeister at Meinineen 

Weimar Berlin, and Director of tl.e siate 

Opera, Vienna. His works include the operas 
Feuersnot (1901), Salome, Elektra, Dcr 
kavalier Ariadne auf Naxos (1912) ; the symphonic 
worka Aus Itahen, Macbeth (1887), Don Juan Tod 
und Verklarung , Till Eulenspiegel, Don Quixote 
Also Spt ach Zarathustra, Heldcnleben , Sinfonia 
Domestica, Alpine Symphony (1915); and many 
beautiful songs, ballets, &c. His originality 

Snk fce h?.n° f fi 0r f heStrati0n ’ denance of tradition’ 
rank him first among the moderns. See study 
by E. Newman (1908). * 

Stravinsky, Igor, born in 1882 at Oranienhanm 

R T?o a ' A 1 - Ved i D Fra _ nce from 1910. and became 
a. U.S. citwen in 1945. He composed L' Oiseau de 
Feu (ballet) and other ultra-modern music. 

Street, George Edmund (1824-81) T? a 
P.E.I.B.A., restored Christ Church in Dublin' 
designed the London Law Courts, and wrote' 
Architecture of N. Italy (1855) and Gothic Archi- 
tecture »n Spain (1885; new ed. 1914). See Memoirs 
by his son (1888). by G. G. King (1917) lemolrs 

Berlfn, S «^Germ?n at^ncelfor (1923?and°Dei ,n 
promoting Foreign Minister (1923^29)? d P * 

a8 S 3 n^ 5f SB K ’ the P en ' na me of Sarah Smith 

f "s::irss"4“« a 

aatwf co^dfJs Ti &C ' ) i 

S. ^OareTlso powerful" 

Liml-^f^Hageb/ (1913^*1928). S " E “«' 

Strongboy, Richard, or Richard de Clare, 

Trfi° Q n< !i ? arl °t Pembroke, in 1170 crossed to 
Ireland to push his fortune by permission of 

man ? ed the daughter of Dermot, 
king of Leinster, and died in 1178. 

Struenso 0 , Johann Friedfich, Count (1737- 
°/ a H?Be P as tor, in 1768 became physician 
to Christian VII. of Denmark. He soon gained 
the confidence of the weak young king and of his 
consort, Caroline Matilda (1751-75), George III.’s 
sister, and, with her monopolising all power, 
sought to free Denmark from Russian influence 
and to find an ally in Sweden. His reforms and 
retrenchments were unpopular ; but it was solely 
by a court intrigue that in Jan. 1772 the queen 
was arrested, and her new-made count. From 
both a confession of criminal intimacy was ex- 
torted; and Struensee, found guilty of treason, 

Was beheaded. Queen Caroline’s marriage was 
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Struthors, John (1776-185^ 

Poor Man's Sabbath (lyo 4) and A n thor of The 
born at East Kilbride ami » oth ? r P°ems, was 

"i 1832 became Stirlings librar an* !°p| iaker > but 
Strutt, John William i G,aa 8° w - 
Strutt, Joseph (1742-1802^? RaVLEIOH - 

1,1 Hssex, at fourteen was aimm7h>i* S P rinKfie,(i 
graver, studied at the Rnl ! 11 to an e »- 
1771 devoted himself to 2f Academ y. a *‘d from 
Museum. H e publthe at British 

Antiquities of England /i-?S\. and ^cclesiastioal 
Anglo-Saxons (1774-7t>\ • />». ^ ’ . a . work on the 

down to the Col.q^ E »9land, 

land (1796-99) ; and’ hilZZ °l ** P ^ U °' ^ng- 

and Pastimes of the* Peortl^nf^T ? 0 ') 11 Sports 
larged 190 S^ ttIq r /England (1801 ; en* 

portant works (1827 1837 1889 **mwi 0 

■hub 

tnn»7 P 1 6 „V, JO "'r (l 643 - 173 ?). ecclesiastical ],is- 
SH nni , b ,Tr London, was educated at St Paul’s 
School and Cain bridge, and became incumbent of 

Low Leyton, Essex. His prolix and ill-arranged 

i uab J e , works (27 vols., Clar.’ 

0694) * d nl S nf~<z^ ^i Clude Mortals of Cranmer 
n- v ’ Lx J\°f Sir Thomas Smith (1698) : Lives of 
Bishop Aylmer (1701), Sir John Cl, eke 0705) 

fi7inS P A G (k- f 1 (1 JrI 0) ’ Archbishop Parker 
(1711), and Archbishop Whitgift (1718) ; Annals of 

’ Ecdesiastic *l Memorials, 

c (1/21) “A ,s 5 est work - He also edited 
& tow s Survey of London (1720). 

Stuart. See Stewart and Albanie. 

Stuart, Gilbert Charles (1755-1828), painter 
born at Narragansett, Rhode Island, in 1772 went 
to Edinburgh with a Scottish painter, Cosmo 
Alexander ; but, his master soon dying, worked 
ills passage home, and began to paint portraits 
at Newport. In 1775 he made his way to London 
where he endured much hardship, till in 1778 his 
talent was recognised by West, and he became a 
fashionable portrait-painter. In 1792 he returned 
to America, and painted portraits of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and John Adams. He died at 
Boston. See Life by G. C. Mason (1879). 

Stuart, James (1713-88), ‘Athenian Stuart,’ 
author of The Antiquities of Athens (4 vols. fol. 
1762-1816), was born in London. 

Stuart, John McDouall (1815-66), born at 
Dysart, in 1860 traversed Australia from S. to N. 

Stuart, John, LL.D. (1813-77), antiquary, born 
at Forgue, Aberdeenshire, in 1853 entered the 
Register House, Edinburgh, and in 1878 became 
principal keeper. He published The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland (1856-67) and Book of Deer (1S69), 
and contributed largely to the Proceedings of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, of which he was 
secretary. 

Stuart. Lady Louisa (1757-1851), Sir Walter 
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Scott’s witty correspondent, the Earl of Bute’s 
youngest daughter. See Life by S. Buchan (1932). 

Stuart, Moses (1780-1852), born at Wilton, 
Conn., studied at Yale, became Congregational 
pastor at New Haven in 1806, and was professor 
of Sacred Literature at Andover 1810-48. He 
published Hebrew grammars, commentaries, 
Hebrew Chrestomathy (1829-30), Future Punishment 
(1830), Conscience and the Constitution (1850), &c. 

Stubbes, John (c. 1541-1600), educated at Cam- 
bridge and Lincoln’s Inn, wrote an answer to 
Cardinal Allen, and The Discoverie of a Gaping 
Gulf (1579), against the marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou, for which he and Page, 
his printer, had their right hands struck off.— 
Philip Stubbes, his kinsman, was author of the 
Anatomie of Abuses (1583), a vehement denuncia- 
tion of the luxury of the times. The work was 
reprinted by Turnbull in 1836, and by Furnivall 
for the New Shakespeare Society (1879-82). 

Stubbs, William, born at Knaresborough, 21st 
June 1825, studied at Ripon and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating with a classical tirst in 1848. 
He became a fellow of Trinity, vicar of Nave- 
stock, Essex (1850), diocesan inspector of schools 
(1860), Oxford regius professor of Modern History 
(1866), rector of Cholderton, Wilts (1875), a 
canon of St Paul’s (1879), and Bishop of Chester 
(1884), of Oxford (1889). Of his learned and 
sagacious works the chief are Registrum Sa&'um 
Anglicanum, on the Episcopal succession in 
England (1858); Mosheim’s Institutes , revised 
(1863) ; Select Charters , from the earliest period to 
the reign of Edward I. (1870); the invaluable 
Constitutional History of England, down to 1485 
(1874-78) ; The Early Plantagenets (1876) ; and lec- 
tures on European and on English history (1886- 
1908). He edited, in the Records publications, 
Benedict of Peterborough, Roger de Hoveden, 
Walter of Coventry, Memorials of Saint Dunstan, 
Gervase of Canterbury, Chronicles of the Reigns oj 
Edward I. and II. , William of Malmesbury, &c. 
With Haddan, he began a collection of British 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents (1869-78). 
He died 22d April 1901. See his Letters (1904). 

Stukeley, William (1687-1765), the ‘Arch- 
Druid,’ was born at Holbeacli. M.B. and M.D. 
(Cam.), in 1729 he took orders, and in 1747 became 
a London rector. His twenty works (1720-26) deal- 
ing with Stonehenge, Avebury, and antiquities 
generally, are curious and credulous. See his 
Diary and Correspondence (Surtees Soc. 1884-87). 

Sturdee, Sir Frederick Charles Doveton 
(1859-1925), British Admiral of the Fleet (1921), 
entered the navy in 1871, and wiped out a German 
squadron off Falkland Islands, Dec. 8, 1914. 

Sture, a Swedish family which during 1470- 
1520, when Sweden was nominally united with 
Denmark, gave it three wise and patriotic regents 
— Sten Sture the Elder (d. 1503); his nephew, 
Svante Nilsson Sture (d. 1512) ; and his son, Sten 
Sture the Younger (d. 1520). [Sfoo'reA] 

Sturge, Joseph (1794-1859). Quaker, Liberal, 
Birmingham corn-merchant, born at Elberton, 
Gloucestershire. See Life by Miss Peckover (1890). 

Sturgeon, William (1783-1850), shoemaker’s 
apprentice, private soldier, investigator of electro- 
magnetism, and professor at Addiscombe, was 
born at Whittington, North Lancashire. 

Sturlason. See Snorri. 

Sturm, Jacques Charles Franqois (1803-55), 
algebraist, was born at Geneva, and died, an 
Academician, in Paris. 


Sturm, Johannes (1507 - 89), educational re- 
former, bora at Schleiden near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
from the Li6ge school of the Brethren _ of the 
Common Life passed to Louvain University, and 
at Pari 8 in 1530 lectured on Cicero. He favoured 
the Reformation, and in 1536 waB invited by 
Strasburg to reorganise the education of the 
town. Both in religion and politics Sturm took 
a prominent part, siding with Zwingli against 
Luther ; and he was sent on missions to France, 
England, and Denmark. Inspired by him, Stras- 
burg became a great educational centre. In 1588 
a gymnasium was established, with Sturm as its 
rector, and in 1664 an academy, the two together 
supplying a complete course of instruction. In 
1581 he was driven from Strasburg by Lutheran 
intolerance, but ultimately permitted to return. 
See French monograph by Charles Schmidt (Stras- 
burg, 1855), and German works by Laas (1872), 
Ruck elh aim (1872), Heil (1888), and Schnud 
(1889). [Stoorm.] 

Sturt, Charles (1795-1869), went as an army 
captain to Australia, and during 1828-45 headed 
three important expeditions, discovered the Dar- 
ling (1828), the lower Murray (1830). Blinded by 
hardship and exposure, he received in 1851 a 
pension from the first South Australian parlia- 
ment. He wrote two narratives of his explora- 
tions (1833-48), and died at Cheltenham, England. 

Stuyvesant, Peter (1592-1672), governor ol 
New York, was born in Holland, became governor 
of CuraQoa, lost a leg in the attack on St Martin, 
and in 1646 was appointed captain - general ol 
the New Netherlands. He proved a vigorous but 
arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbatarian, and an 
opponent of political and religious freedom. Yet 
he did much for the commercial prosperity of New 
Amsterdam, which he would fain have held against 
the English in 1664, when it became New York. 
See Life by Bayard Tuckerman (N.Y. 1893). 


Stylites, Simeon (387-459 a.d.), earliest of the 
Pillar-saints (Gr. stylites ), lived nine years in his 
Syrian monastery without leaving his cell, then 
at Telanessa near Antioch established himBelf on 
the top of a pillar 72 feet high. Here he spent 
thirty years, preaching daily to the crowds who 
gathered at its foot. [ Sti-IVtees .] 

Suarez, Francisco (1548-1617), Jewish philo- 
sopher, born at Granada, taught theology at 
Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, Salamanca, 
and Coimbra. A Molinist in his views of grace, 
he foreshadowed in his Tractatus de Legibus the 
modern doctrine of international law, and wrote 
a treatise condemning the extravagant divine- 
right theories of James I. of England. See Lives 
by Deschamps (1671) and Werner (1861). 


Suohet, Louis-Gabriel (1770-1826), marshal 
of France, born at Lyons, fought in Italy, and 
rose by 1798 to be general of brigade. He added 
to his reputation in Egypt ana again in Italy, 
served as general of division under Joubert in 
1799, and in 1800 was second in command to 
Mass6na. He checked an Austrian invasion of 
the south of France (1800), took part in the 
campaigns against Austria (1805) and Prussia 
(1806), and as generalissimo of the French army 
in Aragon reduced the province to submission, 
securing a marshal’s baton. In 1812 he destroyed 
Blake’s army at Sagunto, and by his capture# 
Valencia earned the title of Duke of Albuf 
He was created a peer of France by Louis 
but joined Napoleon on his return ft| j|ffi 
I Deprived of his peerage after Waterloo, he 
1 not return to court till 1810. See his Mimt 
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tur Us Campagnes en Espagiu (1829-84) and T 
by Barault-Roullon (185 4). [See-shay ] L,fe 

Suokling, Sir John (1609-42), poet, was bon. 
at Whitton in Middlesex, the soil of a secretary 
of state to James I. In 1623 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1628 went on his travels- 
and served for some time under Gustavus Adol’ 
phus. He returned about 1632, became famous at 
court for his wit and prodigality, and in 1639 
raised a troop of 100 horse to aid the kintr 
against the Scots. Suckling was returned to the 
Long Parliament, joined in the abortive plot to 
rescue Strafford from the Tower, and in more 

desperate plots still against the liberties of the 
kingdom, but his schemes being discovered fled 
to the Continent. Impoverished and disgraced 
he almost certainly poisoned himself at° Paris’ 
The works of Suckling consist of four plays 
Aglaura , The Goblins, Brennomlt, and The Sad 
One now forgotten ; a prose treatise, An Account 
of Religion by Reason; a few Letters; and a series 
of miscellaneous poems, beginning with A Sessions 
of the Poets (1637), which is happily descriptive of 
the authors contemporaries. But the fame of 
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by A. H. Thompson (1910). 

Sucre, Antonio Jos£ de (1793-1880), South 
American soldier-patriot, born in Cumana, Vene- 
zuela, was Bolivar's lieutenant and first President 
(1826) of Bolivia, which he freed. [Soo'frmy.] 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857-1928), novelist, 
dramatist, poet, journalist, born at Matzicken, 
Bast Prussia, studied at Konigsberg and Berlin, 
and in 1895 returned to Berlin from Dresden! 
The realistic drama Die Ehre (1888) made him 
famous ; and his novels, Im Zwielicht, Frau Sorge, 
Geschiuister , Der Katzensteg, Es war, Das Rohe 
Lied, &c., were widely read and translated. His 
tragedy Sodoms Ende (1890) was censored ; other 
plays followed — Heimat, Es Lebe das Leben, 
Stein unter Steinen, Strandkinder, Der Bettler 
v. Syrakus, Der Gute Rvf, Die Baschoffs, &c. 
[Zoo'der-mahn.] 

Sue, [Marie Joseph] Eugene (1804-57), a 
master of melodramatic fiction, born at Paris, 
served as surgeon in Spain (1823) and at Navarino 
(1828), and worked up his experiences into the 
Byronic and absurd novels Ke-nxock le Pirate, Ixi 
Salamandre, &c., as well as the unhistorical his • 
toire de la Marine Frangaise (1835-37) and Histoire 
de la Marine Militaire (1841). His first hit was 
the too famous Myttires de Paris (1842); its 
successor, Le Juif Errant (1845), was no less suc- 
cessful. Later works were Martin, V Enfant 
Trouve (1846), Les Sept Piches Capitaux (1847-49), 
and Les My stores du Peuple (1849), the last con- 
demned by the courts as immoral and seditious. 
A republican deputy, he was driven into exile in 
1851, and died at Annecy in Savoy. 

Suess, Eduard (1831-1914), the greatest geolo- 
gist of his time, born at London, was professor 
of Geology at Vienna 1857-1901. Of his works, 
Das Antlitz der Erde (1885-1909; trans. as The 
Face of the Earth, 1904-10) was the most important. 
He was a Radical politician, an economist, an 
educationist, and a geographer. 

Suetonius, Gatos Suetonius Tranquii.lus (75- 
160 a.d.), became Hadrian’s secretary, a post he 
held till about fifty, when, compromised in a court 
intrigue, he forfeited it. His best-known work is 
The Lives of the First Twelve Caesars, remarkable 
for terseness, elegance, and impartiality. Other 
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bunolk. See Brandon and Pole. 
THO U pfa 6 a729 P KsrT ANDm - DE SutTREN Saint- 

..obNtSat. e 

iicUoii will, the English off Toulon (1$!,) and in 
tlit \am attempt to retake Cape Breton fl 74 tn 
was captured by Hawke next yea?, and served s"x 

^ a,l ' 0, »es t the Knights Hospitallers. 
' '' as captured in Boscawen’s destruction 
of the 1 onion fleet (1759), took part in the bom- 

° i Sa l ee (17 , ti5 >> was again four year 

1772 1 In V 777 \ etur, ^ (lto France as captain ii. 
lii 2. In 1<7< lie sailed to America, and fought 

at Grenada m 1 <79. After an action at the Capo 

Verd Islands, he fought a series of engagements 

with the English ott Madras and Ceylon, and 

*ed Trincomalee. Returning to Paris in 

1 <84, he was received with great honours. See 

Laughton s Naval Studies (1887). [Seef-fronff.] 

Sulim, Peter Frederik (1728-98), Danish his- 
tonan, was born and died at Copenhagen. 

Suidas, the reputed author of a Greek lexicon. 
about whom nothing is known, although he is 
placed about 975 a.d. The Lexicon is a sort of 
cyclopaedia, giving an explanation of words, and 
notices of persons, places, &c. in alphabetical 
order, without literary or critical merit. There 
are editions by Kiister(1705), Gaisford (1834) Bern- 
hardy (1834), and I. Bekker (1854). [6W-r/as.] 

Suleiman Pasha (1838-92), Turkish general, 
entered the army in 1854, fought in Montenegro, 
Crete, and Yemen, and in peace taught in the 
Military Academy at Constantinople, of which 
he became director. He distinguished himself 
against the Serbians in 1876. When the Russians 
declared war (1877) Suleiman checked them at 
Eski Zagra, but destroyed his army in heroic 
attempts to force them from the Shipka Pass. 
In October lie became commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Danube, but suffered defeat near 
Pbilippopolis f Jan. 1878). Court-martialled, he 
was condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
but the sultan pardoned him. [Soodt'?nan.] 

Sulivan, Sir Bartholomew James (1810-90), 
an admiral, famous as a pilot and surveyor, was 
created a K.C.B. in 1869. See Life by his son (1896). 

Sulla (inaccurately Sylla), Lucius Cornelius, 
by himself surnamed Felix, a scion of the illus- 
trious house of the Cornelii, was born in 138 b.c., 
and carefully educated. As quaestor in 107 under 
Marius in Africa he induced the Mauritanian king 
to surrender Jugurtha (106). The war of the 
Cimbri and Teutones (104-101) saw Sulla again 
serving under the jealous Marins. In 93 lie was 
praetor and in 92 propraetor in Cilicia, where he 
restored Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, 
from which Mithradates had expelled him. The 
private hatred of Marius and Sulla became politi- 
cal, as Sulla took the aristocratic side more 
strongly; but the breaking out of the Social 
War hushed all private quarrels for the time. 
Marius was aggrieved when the senate bestowed 
on Sulla, after his consulship in 88, supreme 
command in the Mithradatie war ; and Marius 
rushed into treason and civil strife. Then followed 
the expulsion of Sulla from Rome, his triumphant 
return, the overthrow of the Marian party, and 
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the first proscription. By the beginning of 87 
Sulla was able to embark for the East. During 
his four years there he won the victories of 
Ohseronea (86) and Orchomenus. N ext he crossed 
the Hellespont, crushed the army sent out by 
the Marian party (which, in his absence, had 
again got the upper hand in Italy), forced 
Mithradates to sue for peace, then landed in 
Italy in 83. The victory over the Samnites 
and Lucanians at the Colline Gate brought the 
struggle to a close (82), and Sulla was now master 
of Italy. Then followed his dictatorship, and 
the proscriptions (81)— a virtual reign of terror. 
During the next two years several important 
constitutional changes were carried, mostly re- 
actionary, tending to increase the authority of 
the senate — nearly all were rescinded within ten 
years. In 79 Sulla retired to his estate at Puteoli, 
where he indulged in every sensual excess. He 
died in 78. See Life by P. Baker (1927). 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, born in Lon- 
don, 18th May 1842, studied music under Stern- 
dale Bennett and Goss, and at Leipzig, and had 
his music to The Tempest performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1862. He produced the cantata Kenil- 
worth in 1864, the overtures In Memoriam (1866), 
Marmion (1867), and Di Ballo (1869), the oratorios 
The Prodigal Son (1868) and The Light of the World 
(1873), a Festival Te Deuin for the Prince of 
Wales’s recovery in 1872, and at Leeds in 1880 
and 1886 The Martyr of Antioch and The Golden 
Legend. He is better known, however, by his 
hymn-tunes, his songs, and his tuneful and 
popular operas and operettas. The latter began 
with Cox and Box in 1866, and included, besides 
Haddon Hall (1892) and The Chieftain (1894), the 
bug list given already iu the article on W. S. 
Gilbert. His fertility and technical resource 
were also shown in the grand opera of lvankoe 
|1891). He was made Mus. Doc. of Cambridge 
in 1876 and of Oxford in 1S79, made a member 
of the Legion of Honour in 1878, and in 1883 
was knighted. He died 22d November 1900, 
and was buried iu St Paul’s. See Life by H. 
Sullivan and N. Flower (1927). 

Sullivan, Barry (1824-91), tragedian, bom at 
Birmingham, first appeared at Cork in 1840, and 
in Londpu as Hamlet in 1852. He visited America 
1857-60, and Australia 1861-66. He was for a 
while lessee of the Holborn Theatre. See Barry 
Sullivan and his Contemporaries , by Sillard (1901). 

Sully, James, LL.D. (1842-1923), born at 
Bridgwater, son of a coalmaster, studied at 
Taunton, London, Gottingen, and Berlin, and iu 
1892-1903 was professor of Philosophy at Uni- 
versity College, London, and wrote on psychology 
(1874-86), pessimism (1877), Studies of Childhood 
(1895), and My Life and Friends (1918). 

Sully, Maximilien de BSthune, Due de, 
Henry IV.’s great minister, the second son of the 
Huguenot Baron de Rosny, was born at the 
ch&teau of Rosny near Mantes, 13th December 
1560. He accompanied Henry of Navarre in his 
flight from the French court (1576), took an 
active part in the war, and helped materially to 
decide the victory of Contras (1587). At Ivry he 
captured the standard of Mayen ne. He approved 
of the king’s politic conversion, and throughout 
the reign remained his most trusted counsellor. 
His first task was to repair the ruinous finances 
of the realm. Before his time the whole adminis- 
tration was an organised system of pillage ; but 
Rosny made a tour through the provinces, ex- 
amined the accounts, discovered the delinquents, 
and dismissed or suspended them, besides com- 


pelling them to disgorge. In 1596 the revenue 
was but nine millions of livres ; in 1609 it was 
twenty millions, with a surplus, aud the arsenals 
and fleet in good order. In 1606 he was created 
Due de Sully. After Henry’s assassiuatiou he 
had to resign the superintendence of finance, but 
was presented by Marie de’ M6dicis with 800,000 
livres. He retired to his estates, Rosny and 
Villebon, and died 22d December 1641. His 
Memoirs, if not rigidly historical, are of priceless 
value for the reign of Henry IV. The first and 
second volumes were printed in 1634 ; the third 
and fourth in 1662. These last contain the famous 
grouping of Europe, except Russia and 
into a Christian republic of fifteen states, 
by an international Amphictyonlc Assembly. 
The singular form in which the MSmoires was cast 
—a narrative addressed to Sully himself— proved 
so intolerable to the 18th century that the Abb6 
de l'ficluse re-edited (1745) the whole in ordinary 
narrative, but modernised aud spoiled the work. 
The original text may be found in the collection 
of Michaud and Poujoulat (vols. xvi.-xvii.). See 
books by Legouv6 (1873), Gourdault (3d ed. 1877), 
Bouvet de Cress6 (1878), Dussieux (1887), and 
Chailley (1888); also German studies by Ritter 
(1871) and Kilkelhaus (1898). [Nearly Seel-lee.] 

Sully -Prudhomme, Ren6 Franqois Arm and 
(1889-1907), poet, was born at Paris. His early 
Stances et Pokmes (1865) gained the praises of 
Sainte-Beuve ; later volumes, Les Epreuves , Croquis 
Italiens, Les Solitudes , Impressions de la Guerre, Les 
Destins , Les Vaines Tendresses, La France, La RSvolte 
des Fleurs, extended his fame as a poet. His finest 
poems are steeped in a serene but penetrating 
melancholy. Masterpieces of subtlety are his 
didactic poems La Justice (1878) and Le Bonheur 
(1888). Other works are a metrical translation of 
book i. of Lucretius (new ed. 1886) ; in prose — 
VExpression dans les Beaux Arts , RiJUxions sur 
VArt des Vers (1892), Testament Poilique (1901), La 
Vraie Religion selon Pascal (1905). His (Euvres 
Completes appeared in 1883-1908. Elected to the 
Academy in 1881, he got & Nobel prize in 1901. 
See studies by Zyromski and P. Foils (1907). 
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Sulpicius Seve'rus (c. 865-425), monkish his- 
torian, born in Aquitania, wrote a Chronica, from 
the Creation to 403 a.d., and a Life of St Martin 
of Tours. See translation by Roberts (1895). 

Sumner, Charles, American statesman, bom 
in Boston, January 6, 1811, graduated at Harvard 
in 1830, and in 1834 was admitted to the bar. He 
found more congenial employment, however, as 
a lecturer on legal topics and a contributor to 
law journals and compilations. In 1837-40 he 
was in Europe, pursuing the study of juris- 
prudence. He first came into prominence by a 
civic oration (1845), 'The True Grandeur of 
Nations,’ which was simply a vehement denuncia- 
tion of war. A Whig, he took little interest in 
politics until the threatened extensions of negro 
slavery over newly-acquired territory. In 1848 
he joined with others to form the Free Soil party. 
Nominated for congress, he was defeated by the 
Whig candidate, but in 1851 was elected to the 
national senate by the combined Free Soil and 
Democratic votes of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. This post he held for life. At the outset 
he stood alone in the senate as the uncompromis- 
ing opponent of slavery ; in 1856, in the senate 
chamber, he was bludgeoned on the head by 
Preston S. Brooks, a South Carolina member of 
congress, and incapacitated for public lift fbr 
nearly four years. In 1860 he delivered a speech 
on the admission of Kansas as a free state, pub* 
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llshed as The Barbarism of Slavery. The seoe^inn 
of the southern states left tb© Rennhi.Vo 6 ? u 
in full control of both houses of < confess ^ 11 P arty 
1661 Sumner was elected chairman ’ and 1,1 
committee on foreign affairs He s?, i he f s ? nate 
impeachment of President Johnson i Si 1 '5 
President Gran t’s project for the vnnf v °PPpsed 

Domingo. His 

sures on Grant’s administration cen ' 

nipture with the leading Republican 8 ^ ^° Ut a 
which was rendered cofnplefe by h ItmTaf 
Greeley as candidate for the presidency ^1*7? 

SKSSBarasfcS 

jSS wSSS 

EM 

Christianity . 1 Lreat °r> and Evidences of 

AmS e ,fwIron,Kllpe^d‘ence ) ' * g6neral in the 

Secretary of SUte^nT united w/th Essex's"! 

5®!'?* m °PPosing Shaftesbury, who wished 
to set Monmouth on the thronn u a 1S1 , 

the S WM ke " 0ff ' a, ,‘ d Su "deiland, now afraid'df 

the Whigs, engaged the king in an alliance with 

After the dissolution of the last exclusio 

parliament he lost his office ; but in 1682 he was 
■upon great submission made to the DuL ?of 
York], restored to be Secretary.' Under James 

1685 h« ln ha UenCe gr ? w S reater than ever, and fn 
1685 he became priine-ministpr tta 0 i nnA 

entrusted with a knowledge of the king’s inten 8 

proved 63 his liS „ 1 Jvn Cath0liC,S ! n - openly 

proiessea his own conversion. Yet w« fin,? 

Whet n w ? ir eSP ° ndenCe with William of Orange* 

AmSEJu 111 *? 1 *? ,ne over Sunderland went to 
Ainsterdam, but in 1691 he was allowed to return 

Ids sSlt a AlthS™ 11 n 9 5 WilIiam s PO"t » week at 

i -« S k *. A1 • orp : He was ma de Lord Chamber- 

it th« oS S,gn ? d J ,n 1697 ’ after directing affairs 
as the acknowledged head of the government 

son * C « ARLES (1676-1722), third earl was 

r S ft „. re ^7 of State 1 706-10. Under George I. hi 

all :P° werf «U but in 1721, being ac- 

thl rece * v,n S a bribe of £50,000 worth of 

onl v fi frnm° US S f 0Uth stock « he was a cquitted 

P a rty considerations, and public in- 

cfarl.r. ' nac, f.. hi "! resign. His second son, 

maternal W l 7 ? 3 to the honours of his 

5?.™!? 1 grandfather, John Churchill, the earl- 

aom of Sunderland became merged in the 
wasfithir 0 nf^ rI fl 0r ? a J h - The thIrd 80n > John, 

Sun Yat-Sen (1867—1925), the moving spirit of 
.“‘oee® democracy, born near Canton, ? eXJatcd 

the H arst asasfnf n‘f dlClne in -ffoog'hong. After 

kJdnanned to 5 ,),/ S maa ^ risin g 8 he fled, was 
nndr ? ™ the Chinese Legation In London 

?P d 8p t? t muGh , tIme abroad working for his 
hp ^ ^ Succ^sfulat last in the revolution of 1911 
be was provisional president of thl Chinese 
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a91 U 7 b ) IC be A wat r hea'd^nf 1 Wl,h Yu “" Shih-kai 
5fP ,lb ' ic ft Canton (1021-22 lgoa'i?,' 1 ( 'hinese 
force.d “ is d «“<> to be 

Po^er of o pere t to sjeon gs .^masses ’ *c *«““? com ' 
bpalato of Germano-Bel"o-ItaliAif'^ri''i a3 >orn at 

FortTillfa^r^ ®f e ?f C hav '“? -r>to?e!i 

S!S£ S’ Sf-gl tolfelSSntejS 

Black Bole (1758)* S Holwel1 3 Narrative of the 
the English .hiSSngVthV 

the 6 3W&. SClhft ih ' B S eepture"of 

• “rav H f,r.,srr ~ 

Garter, ’but sent tot "^"’the 
was superseded by the Earl nf iwf fw ™ e » 

Ju e ,; tf °a' d d *"5? w “ 
demned to death, and beli^ded 21st jfm,a?y 1547' 

S^5»wn£SSS 

and others, in TotteVs Miscellany 0557) Vh«u 

P\® firsfc in English toVmploy the 
i?- ee E^delford’s edition (1920) • Lives bv 
H938 • ^ edition dS 15 and 1866), ind cS 
(iy«38), Berdan s Early Tudor Poetry (1920). y 

Surtees, Robert (1779-1884) born at 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford and the MMd?e 
Temple, and m 1802 inherited Mainsforth nea? 

Bishop Auckland. Here he compiled his lliuoru 
of the County of Durham (1816-23), to vol. iv. of 
which (ed. by Raine, 1840) a memoir by Georce 
Taylor ,sprefl xe d. To Scott’s Minstrel™ Surteel 
contributed two ‘ancient* ballads he himself 
had made — Barthram's Dirge and The Death at 
Featherstonhaugh. The Surtees Society was 
founded in 1834 to publish unedited MSS. relat- 
ing chiefly to the northern counties. 

J»Tru R :r EHT Sm . itb ( I803 -«O, of Hamster- 
ley Hall, Durham, wrote anonymously a series of 

inimitable sporting novels, introducing Mr Jor- 

rocks, grocer and sportsman. Among the best 

3r e H andl ?y Cross (1843, 1854) and Mr Facey 
Romford s Hounds (1865)— illustrated by John 
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Leech and ‘Phiz.’ See memoirs by himself and 
Cuming (1924), F. Watson (1933). 

Soso, or Skuse, Heinrich (c. 1295-1366), mystic, 
born at Ueberlingen, Baden, was a Dominican 
monk and a disciple of Eckhart. See his own 
Life (trans. new ed. 1913), 

Sutro, Alfred (1863-1933), son of a London 
doctor, translated Maeterlinck, and from 1900 
wrote a series of successful plays — The Foolish 
Virgins, The Walls of Jericho, John Glayde's Honour , 

The Perplexed Husband, Freedom, &c. 

Sutton, Thomas (1552-1611), a rich London 
merchant, founder of the Charterhouse. 

Suvdroflf, or Suwarrow, Alexander Vasilie- 
vitch (1729-1800), born at Moscow, had won 
fame in the Seven Years’ War, two Polish and 
two Turkish wars, when in 1799 he was sent to 
Italy to assist the Austrians against the French. 

He defeated Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald at 
the Trebbia, and Joubert at Novi. Then he was 
directed to unite with Korsakoff to sweep the 
French out of Switzerland. After a terrible march 
over the Alps he found that Masstna had defeated 
Korsakoff, and, too weak to attack, he barely 
escaped over the mountains into Austria. He 

died at St. Petersburg. See Life by Spalding. 

Svendsen, Johan Severin (1840-1911), com- 
poser, bom at Christiania, in 1883 became court 
kapellmeister at Copenhagen. 

Sverdrup, Otto (1855-1930). Norwegian ex- 
plorer, led many expeditions to the Arctic. 
Svetchine, Madame. See Swetchine. 

•Swammerdam, Jan (1637-80), entomologist, 
a great experimenter and observer and micro- 
scopic anatomist, bora at Amsterdam, took his 
M.D. at Leyden, but giving his attention to in- 
sects instead of practising, became straitened for 
means. He was finally carried away by religious 
fanaticism, and Antoinette Bourignon (q.v.) got 
him to. abandon science. His greatest services 
are in the anatomy and metamorphoses of insects. 
Boerhaave edited his Biblia Naturce (1737-38). 

Swan, Annie S. (Mrs Burnett Smith; 1860- 
1943), born near Gorebridge, contributed to The 
Woman at Home , and wrote Alder syde (1883) and 
many other popular stories, and reminiscences. 

Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914), electro- 
chemist, born at Sunderland, made important 
advances in dry-plate photography, and shares 
with Edison the honour of inventing the incan- 
descent electric lamp. He was knighted in 1904. 

Swanwiok, Anna (1813-99), born at Liverpool, 
studied Greek and Hebrew at Berlin, and inter- 
ested herself in woman's education and philan- 
thropy. She translated from Goethe, Schiller, 
and jEschylus. See study by M. L. Bruce (1903). 

Swartz, Olof (1760-1818), Swedish botanist. 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, born in Stockholm, 
January 29, 1688, son of Jesper Svedberg, subse- 
quently Bishop of Skara, was educated at Uppsala, 
travelled in England, Holland, France, and Ger- 
many, and served Charles XII. in the College of 
Mines and as military engineer. The family was 
ennobled in 1719, and the name changed from 
Svedberg to Swedenborg. Emanuel wrote books 
on algebra, the calculus, longitude, decimal 
measures, tides, docks, sluices, and saltworks, 
and then devoted himself for ten years to the 
study of mining and Bmelting, and to the con- 
struction of a theory of creation, expounded in 
Opera PhUosophiea et Mineralia (8 vols. 1784), The 
first volume, Principia, or the First Principles of 
Natural Things , deduces matter from pure motion. 


This was followed by his Argument on the In- 
finite (1784). His studies in human anatomy and 
physiology were embodied in his Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom (1741) and Animal Kingdom 
(1744-451 Here his course as a natural philos- 
opher ended, and he entered on his career as 
spiritual seer. He resigned his office in the 
College of Mines in 1747, and in 1749 'issued 
at London the Heavenly Arcana (1749-60). His 
life henceforward was spent chiefly between 
Stockholm, London, and Amsterdam, in writing 
and printing expositions of liis experience and 
doctrines, mostly found in outline in the Heavenly 
Arcana , which is a revelation of the internal 
or spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus. The 
early chapters of Genesis are a fragment of 
an older Word, and an allegorical history. The 
spiritual sense pervades the Scriptures as the 
soul does the body. By reason of its symbol- 
ism of the inward sense, the letter of Scripture 
is holy in every jot and tittle. The Jewish 
dispensation having reached its period, God 
appeared in Jesus Christ ; He assumed human 
nature, ‘glorified and made it divine.’ The 
effluence from the Lord’s divine humanity is the 
Holy Spirit. The church initiated by the Divine 
Advent came to an end in the 18th century, and 
Swedenborg witnessed the Last Judgment effected 
in the year 1757 in the World of Spirits. Then 
commenced a new dispensation, signified by the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation, of which 
Swedenborg was the precursor. The law of corre- 
spondence is universal ; the natural world is the 
outbirth of the spiritual, and the spiritual world ol 
the invisible mental world. By correspondences 
the constitution of heaven and hell is revealed. 
There are three heavens, consisting of three 
orders of angels, distinguished for love, wisdom, 
and obedience. As there are three heavens so 
there are three hells, and every angelic society has 
an infernal opposite. All in whom self-love is the 
ruling motive go to hell. There is no resurrection 
of the earthly body. God alone lives ; creation 
is dead, man is dead, except through the divine 
presence. In the spiritual world there is no 
objective space between spirits ; hence Sweden- 
borg could from his chamber commune directly 
or by vision with spirits of men at a distance, 
with souls on the moon and planets. His other 
notable works fall first published in Latin) are 
Heaven and Hell, The New Jerusalem, Divine Love 
and the Divine Wisdom , Divine Providence, The 
Apocalypse Revealed, and Conjugal Love. His theo- 
logical works translated number forty volumes. 
He died in London, 29th March 1772. He made 
no attempt to establish a sect; his followers, 
who call themselves ‘the New Church signified 
by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation? were 
organised as a distinct denomination in 1788 by 
Robert Hindmarsli (1759-1835), a Clerkenwell 
printer, who became one of the first ministers. 
The Swedenborgians, numbering over 0000 in 
Britain and about as many in the United States, 
accept Swedenborg’s theological writings as a 
revelation. His remains were removed in 1908, 
eventually to Uppsala. See Life by Trobridge 
(1912), and Bibliography by J. Hyde (1906). 

Sweet, Henry (1845-1912), epoch-making 
student of English, phonetics, and comparative 
philology, and Reader in Phonetics at Oxford, 
was born in London. His works include Old and 
Middle English texts, primers, and dictionaries, a 
historical English grammar, A History of English 
Sounds , and A History of Language, « : | 

Swetohine, Madame (1782-1857), born Sophie 
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Soymanof at Moscow, married in 1709 the quiet 
inoffensive Geueral Swetchiue, joined the Roman 
Catholic communion in 1815, and settled finally 
in Paris in 1818. For nearly forty years she 
maintained a famous salon. She was small and 
plain, but of a singular charm, and tempered 
religious enthusiasm with all the courtesy of the 
great world. Her letters and writings show 
subtle thought and elevation of tone, but hardly 
justify the adoration of her coterie. See Life by 
De Falloux (1S58); his edition of her Letters 
(1861) ; and work by Naville (1803). 

Swift, Jonathan, greatest of English prose 
satirists, came of a Yorkshire clerical family on 
his father’s side, while his mother was a Leicester- 
shire lady. He was born in Dublin, 30th Novem- 
ber 1667, seven months after his father’s early 
death. At six he was sent to Kilkenny School, 
and in 1682 entered Trinity College, Dublin. After 
a desultory college career he came to England 
(1688), and next year became secretary to Sir 
William Temple (q.v.), a distant connection of his 
mother, at Moor Park, Surrey. His independent 
nature, however, rebelled against the subserviency 
of the occupation, and, returning to Dublin, he 
took orders (1694-95), and was presented to the 
living of Kilroot near Belfast. But country 
obscurity proved little to his taste, and in 1096 
lie accepted Temple’s invitation to return and 
help him with his papers. By this time Swift’s 
‘Stella’— Hoster Johnson (born at Sheen, 13th 
March 1681), daughter of the companion of 
Temple’s widowed sister— had grown up into a 
beautiful and intelligent girl, and the kindly solici- 
tude of the young Irishman, who guided her 
education, developed into an enduring affection. 
The quiet retirement of Moor Park, where he 
remained until Temple’s death in 1699, and the 
solitude of his Irish cure, had given him time to 
produce the Tale of a Tub and the Battle of the 
Books, both published in 1704, anonymously, like 
almost all Swift’s works. The former is held by 
some to be the greatest of Swia’s satires ; in it 
the cant of religion, the pretensions of letters, 
hypocrisies of every form, are exposed with the 
keen enjoyment of the iconoclast. The Battle of 
the Books is an admirable travesty of the idle con- 
troversy then waging between Temple, Wotton, 
Boyle, and Bentley concerning the comparative 
merits of ancient and modern writers. As secre- 
tary to Lord Berkeley, Lord Deputy to Ireland, 
Swift enlivened the society of Dublin Castle ; as 
°J La^cornear Trim (1700), and prebendary 

C{ t U l edral from 1701 to 1710, he 
divided his tune between Laracor and London. 

His re Putation as a wit, and his suspected author- 
ship of .the 2 ale of a Tub and the Battle of the 
Books, assured his position in society and in the 
clubs. He now wrote his humorous squibs on 
lie unlucky almanac -maker, Partridge, under 
the pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff, a°id vindi- 
cated his position as a churchman by the Arau > 

ChriJL P r V % the , 7 ^ on , mil ’ e7lce °f abolishing 
Christianity, Project for the Advancement of Be- 

of a Church of England 
Man (all m 1708). ‘Stella,’ who had come to 

f b y advice, passed much of her 

iq m «iw;ff' Veen Tr , im « and Dublin - During 1710- 
WJ 5 S cbiefly in London, engaged in 

T he Wbigs had done 1,0 thing for 
cinsfl * «n T ° rie .s longed t° win his pen to their 
m d bwiffc ^ the friend Of Harley, the 
Lord Treasurer. So Swift became a Torv and 
converted the Examiner into a deadly weapon 

th ® ™gs. Swift’s Examiners (Nov. 
1710-Juue 1 , 11 ), which may almost be said to 


have created the ‘ leading article ’ and established 
tlie power of the press, are plain, trenchant state 
ments of policy and criticisms of opponents. He 
also urged his views in numerous brief and telling 
skits, broadsides, and pamphlets, such as his 
political masterpiece The Conduct of the Allies 
y* 11 ) ?i» d Public Spirit of the Whigs ( 1714 ). 
His writings undoubtedly contributed to Marl- 
borough's overthrow and to the peace of Utrecht 
V*. ^13- Swift was meanwhile preparing his 
History of the Last Four Years of Queen Anne 
iot published till 1757 ; and he also wrote a* 
Jjoposal for Correcting the English Tongue (1712). 
His life during these three years is recorded in 
his Journal to Stella, the most faithful and fasci- 
nating diary the world has seen, in which all his 
hopes and fears, all that he did and thought, are 

of pubtotlo»? rfeCt I,0 ' lesty a,,d Wit " 1,0 tll0,,gl,t 
Swift had throughout declined to accept pay 
for his political labours. He waited for ecclesi- 
astical preferment; but the queen would not 
bestow a bishopric on the author of the Tale of a 
* u °\ , year after he was made Dean of St 
l atricks at Dublin (1713) the queen died, the 
Whigs came into office, and his political influence 
in London was gone for ever. A romantic episode 
in his London life had been the passion he inspired 
in Esther Vanhomrigh (born not in 1692, but in 
168 , or 1688), whom lie called ‘ Vanessa, ’and who 
when he went to Ireland, followed him ; he tried 
beyond doubt to repress Vanessa’s passion. She 
died in 1723, and by her testamentary direc- 
tions Swift’s metrical version of their romance 
was published as Cadenus [i.e. Decanus) and 
anessa (1726). But what his real relations weic 
with the two women, why he did not marry, 
or », d i d eventually go through the ceremony 
with Stella, why he kept his marriage a pro- 
found secret, and why they never lived together 
remain mysteries still. There can be no doubt 
that lie was devotedly attached to ‘Stella’ t <] 
her dying day (28th January 1728). Affer the 
accession of King George, Swift retired to his 
deanery, and except for two journeys to England 
in 1,26 and 1727, remained there for nearly thirty 
years. He devoted much of his energies to the 
wrongs of Ireland (the Ireland mainly of the 
Englishry) from no love of the land of his exile, 
but out of* a perfect hatred of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. His \ D rapier's Letters (1724, see Wood 

William), Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures (1720), and Modest Proposal for 
utilising children as articles of food (1729) 
possess all the merits of his style and method. 
Besides his Irish tracts, a good deal of light verse, 
often exceedmgiy coarse, and his Polite Conversa - 
tion (1738) a witty parody of small-talk, and 
Bi lections to Servants, a savage satire on menial 
incapacity, Swift’s Irish period is notable for the 
completion of the most famous of all his works, 
Gulliver s Iravels (1726). In this immortal satire 
we see Swifts genius in its full maturity; with 
au its deadly satire on the cant and shams of the 
world, it is also a wonderful story-book, and its 
daring fancy, yet strange sobriety, its bizarre 
situations, its plausibility, and its delightful 
playfulness make it a classic with children as 
well as grown-up men. Of his life during his 
later years a record is found in his voluminous 
correspondence with Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, and 
Bolingbroke. His life had become very lonely 
and sad, and he dwelt in constant dread of that 
°'' er ? lir p w which he felt was coming. In 
T740 his brain disease drove him to the verge of 
madness, but after two years clouded by periods 
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of unspeakable torment he sank into a lethargy, 
and died 19th Oct. 1745. Sir Walter Scott's 
edition of the Works (19 vols. 1814 ; 2nd ed. 1824) 
includes most of what was valuable in those of 
Hawkesworth and Sheridan ; Temple Scott and 
others edited the works in 14 vols. (1897-1910) ; 

H. Davis, the Prose Works (1939 et sea.) ; 
Birkbeck Hill, Unpublished Letters (1899) ; F. 

E. Ball, the Correspondence (1910-14). John 
Forster's elaborate Life (1876) is but a frag- 
ment; there are Lives by Craik (1882), Sir Leslie 
Stephen (1882), Moriarty (1893), Churton Collins 
(1893), 8tephen Gwynn (1933), besides Stvift in 
Ireland , by R. Ashe King (1896), Mind and Art 
of Swift , by R. Quintana (1930). 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, was born in 
Chester St., London, April 5, 1837, the eldest son 
of Admiral and Lady Jane Swinburne, and died 
April 10, 1909. He was educated partly in France, 
passed from Eton to Balliol (1857), left without a 
degree, travelled on the Continent, visited Landor 
at Florence in 1864, and became associated with 
Dante G. Rossetti and W. Morris. From 1879 he 
lived quietly at ‘ The Pines,’ Putney, in the home 
and the care of his friend Watts-Dunton (q.v.), 
who guarded him against the excesses of his 
earlier years His first book, two plays, The 
Queen Mother and Rosamond (1860), did not excite 
much attention ; but the drama, Atalanta in 
Calydon (1865), proved that a new singer with an 
exquisite lyrical gift had arisen. Chastelard 
(1865) was less successful. In 1866 appeared the 
first series of Poems and Rail ads ; the finest 
pieces, ‘Hesperia,* ‘ Itylus,’ *A Match,’ ‘The 
Garden of Proserpine,’ the * Hymn to Proserpine,' 
‘The Triumph of Time,’ were a revelation to 
students of English verse, but the tone of some 
passages roused adverse criticism. A Song oj 
Italy appeared in 1867, an Ode on the Proclamation 
of the French Republic in 1870, and Songs before 
Sunrise in 1871. Robert Buchanan’s attack on 
Rossetti and Swinburne in The Fleshly School drew 
forth a counter pamphlet, Under the Microscope 
(1872), from Swinburne. Bothwell, a chronicle play, 
came out in 1874 ; Erechtheus, a noble lyric drama, 
in 1876 ; Poems and Ballads (second series) in 1878. 
Other volumes of verse are Heptalogia (1880 : 
parodies) ; Songs of the Springtides (1880) ; Studies 
in Song (1880); Mamj Stuart (1881), a tragedy; 
Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) ; A Century of Ro7indels 
(1883); Marino Faliero (1885) and Loorine (1887), 
tragedies; a third series of Poems and Ballads 
(1889), containing ‘The Armada;’ The Sisters 
(1892), a tragedy of modern life; Astrophel and 
other Poems (1894); The Tale of Balen (1896); 'The 
Duke of Gandia (1908) ; Posthximous Poems (1917). 
Swinburne was the greatest metrical inventor in 
English literature. No poet lias revealed the 
tunefulness and pliancy, the imyesty and grace, 
of the English speech in such a variety of lyrical 
forms. His prose works include A Year's Letters, 
a novel (1877 ; new ed. as Love's Cross Currents, 
1905); Essays and Studies (1875); Miscellanies 
(1880) ; Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894) ; essays 
on Blake, Chapman, Jonson, Charlotte Bronte, 
Shakespeare and his Age, Dickens, and Victor 
Hugo. See his Collected Poems (5 vols. 1917); 
Complete Works (20 vols. 1920 et seq .); the Life 
(1917) by Gosse; his Letters (1918); studies by 
Mackatl (1909), Thomas (1912), Welby (1914), Mrs 
Leith (1917), P. de Reul (1922), Nicolson (1926), 
Lafourcade (1982) ; Bibliography by Wise (1920). 

Swlthln.orSwiTHUN, St, Bishop of Winchester 
862-862. When in 971 the monks exhumed liis 
body to bury it in the rebuilt cathedral, the 


translation, which was to have taken place on 
15th July, is said to have been delayed by violent 
rains. Hence the current belief that if it rains 
on 15th July it will rain for forty days more. 

Sybel, Heinrich von (1817-95), German his- 
torian, born at Dusseldorf, studied at Berlin under 
Ranke ; became professor of History at Bonn 
(1844), Marburg (1845), Munich (1856), and Bonn 
again (1861) ; and in 1876 was made director of 
the state archives at Berlin. He published 
the political correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, shared in issuing the Monumenta Germanics 
Historica , and founded and edited the Historische 
ZeUschrift . His history of the First Cnisade 
(1841) often ran counter to the accepted opinions 
of centuries; his next work was on the title 
‘ German king’ (1844). Then came his masterpiece, 
Geschichte der Revolutionszeit , 1789-96 (1853-58 ; 

4th ed. to 1800, 1882), a history of the French 
revolution based upon official documentary evi- 
dence. He also wrote a great history of the 
founding of the German empire by William L 
(1889-94 ; trans. 1891-92). He died at Marburg. 

Sydenham, Floyer (1710-87), an amiable man 
of letters whose privations brought about the 
foundation of the Literary Fund, graduated at 
Oxford, and in his fiftieth year began the publi- 
cation of an excellent translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues. It had no market, neither had his 
dissertation on Heraclitus (1775) or his Onomasti- 
con Theologicum (1784). Arrested for unpaid 
meals, he died in prison. 

Sydenham, Thomas (1624-89), bom at Winford 
Eagle in Dorsetshire, in 1648 graduated M.B. at 
Oxford, and shortly after became a fellow of All 
Souls. In 1666 he published his Methodus Curandi 
Febres (expanded 1668-76) ; and in 1676 took his 
M.D. at Cambridge. The friend of Locke and 
Boyle, he was a profound master of the Hippo- 
cratic method, but treated current medical 
theories with scant courtesy. He wrote in 
Latin on epidemics, venereal diseases, small- 
pox, gout, and hysteria. His last work, Processus 
Integri (1692) is an outline of pathology and thera- 
peutics. Seemingly behind his age in science, 
he was really ahead of it in practice. See Green- 
hill’s admirable edition of Sydenham’s Opera 
Omnia , with Dr Latham’s English rendering 
(Sydenham Soc. 1843-49) ; Dr John Brown’s Locke 
and Sydenham; Picard’s Sydenham , sa Vie, ses 
(Euvres (1889) ; J. F. Payne’s T. Sydenham (1900). 

Sydney, Algernon. See Sidney. 

Sylla. See Sulla. 

Sylvester I., pope 814-335, is claimed to have 
baptised Constantine the Great, and to have re- 
ceived from him the famous Donation. He was 
canonised. — Sylvester II. (c. 940-1003), pope 
from 999, was born Gerbert at Aurillac in 
Auvergne, and from his attainments in chemistry, 
mathematics, and philosophy acquired the re* 
putation of being in league with the DeviL He 
became abbot of Bobbio and archbishop of 
Ravenna. See French works by Olleris (1807X 
and German by Werner (1878) and Schultess 
(1891-98).— Sylvester III. was anti-pope 1044-46 
to Benedict IX. 

Sylvester, James Joseph (1814-97), mathema- 
tician, born in London, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge (where as a Jew he was dis- 
qualified for a degree), and was professor in 
University College, London, in the University o! 
Virginia, at Woolwich, in the Johns Hopkini 
University at Baltimore, and at Oxford (1883-94) 
See his Collected Math 1 * Papers (4 vole. 1904-12). 
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Sylvester, Joshua (1563-ieiai ^ 

cess neither as merchant nor as poet hu 8UC ‘ 
works are forgotten : his Knc»n«i. '• 11,8 own 
Divine Weeks and Worf^ of D r. T??" of th » 
but a short-lived popularity *!■ ta ? * iad 
b «r g Hoi.a„d. 

Syme, James ( 1799-1870) simrpm, k 5 /’ 

Edinburgh, and educated at the dtemitv’Vi? 1,1 
in 1818 announced a method of ...f 8 tliere > 

Eaw^Mt^ nt ^ by Mac| »toS (q at v e 5: 

peered his treatise' 1 on ?%/ Excision of Jv 1 &1> j 
Joints; in 1832 his Principles of Surgery InTw 
he became professor of Clinical S.uS’ H s nr« 
abounded in controversies o lM , .J 5 t 11811 *® 

superior either as operator or as teaol.er had n f ° 
further on pathology, stricture fis/lfia 61 * rote ; 
wounds, Ac? See 

Symeon of Durham, monkish chronicler lived 
at Jarrow and Durham c lOSfl-i 1 b 

edited his works (1808), and Arnold (1882-85)." 0 


s ymln g ton, William (1763-1831), born at 
Lead hills, became a mechanic at the Wan lock- 
head mines. He had two years before invented 
an engine for road locomotion when, in 1788 
he constructed for Patrick Miller (q v ) £ 
similar engine on a boat 25 feet long, having 
twin hulls with paddle-wheels between, which 
was launched on Dalswinton Loch. In 1S0° he 
completed at Grangemouth the Charlotte Dundas 
the first successful steamboat ever built. It was 

tT a l f ? ra i tU ^ b ^. Was not used solel y for fear 

* S ?! 10Ul , d o Jure the sides of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Symington died in London. 

Symmaohus, Ccelius, pope 498 - 514 . 

Quintus Aurelius, Roman 

?i?f to ^ fl S Unshed 34 °- 402 a.d., and became pre- 
fect of Rome in 384, consul in 391. He was 

old religion, and showed the 
? i Jj ty tr 0f character. His extant writ- 
ings, edited by Kroll in 1893, consist of Letters, 
three panegyrics on Valentinian I. and Gratian, 

rf} 1 * /?85£ nts J of six ora tions. See Morin’s 
fitude (1847) and Kroll’s De Symmacho (1891). 

Spends, John Addington, born at Bristol, 
oth October 1840, was educated at Harrow and 
Balliol, won the Newdigate, and was elected a 
feliow of Magdalen in 1862. His Introduction to 
Study of Dante (1872) was followed by Studies 
of the Greek Poets (1873-76), his great Renaissance 


translations of thTS;» T ft* 1 ' 

edited his Letters and Pa/erf “"’"’i ?'. ho 
graplueal study by Brooks^Wl^ A 

s 

8 , in the pursuits of a country gentleman 

PvTPtlp ?" f , he Was a PPo*nted a delegate from 
,^ r e n n ® 5° t j le .. em P eror at Constantinople, where 
lie remained three years, and wrote an allegory 

Concerning Providence. After his return, 8 he 

aDd 'n° tC Concerning Dreams , The Praise 

hk 5 ’ 1)10)1 or , Sdf'dtedpline, and Hymns. 

p M b Q ya 2 nom . ads made raids u P° n the fertile 
° ll9 » ^ y nesius organised the defence of 

!un t£ C * Ab i° Ut f I? 1 , he tnrned Christian ; and c. 

P vf° pe ?>? 1 tolemais begged him to become 
their bishop. Finally he yielded, and was conse- 
crated at Alexandria. His 156 letters reveal a 
man of high spirit, passionately fond of intellec- 
tual pursuits and of sport. His Hymns show him 
P° et ,? f Neoplatonism. See books by Druon 
(1859), Volkmann (1869), Miss Gardner (1886) 
Crawford (1901), Grutzmacher(1913): Fitzgerald’s 
translation (1926-30). 

Syn £ e », T? 01 ™ Millington (1871-1909), horn 
5® ar .HuWin, wrote The Playboy of the Western 
World (190/ ) and other Irish plays. See Bour- 
geois’s Memoir, uniform with the Collected Works 
(1910-13). [Siwjl] 

Syrus, Publius or Publilius ( flo . 43 b c.), 
Latin writer of mimes, was probably a Syrian 
slave brought early to Rome, and educated and 
freed by an indulgent master. About seven 
hundred apophthegms are extant under his name. 


T AAFFE, Eduard, Graf von (1833-96 
an Austrian statesman and Irish vis 
count, was bom at Vienna. 

T&bari (830-923), born in Persia 

In A roV t E SYPt. &C., WTOt 

in Arabic invaluable Moslem annals (ed. De Goei 
and others, 1878-91), and died at Baghdad. 

Tabley, John Byrne Leicester Warrei 
(1835-95), Lord de, educated at Eton and Chris 
Church, Oxford, was called to the bar at Lincoln’] 
Inn in 1859, and succeeded his father as thirc 
baron in 1887. He was author of nine volume! 
of Ppetry, some plays and novels, and a Guide U 
Book Plates (1880). See memoir by Sir M. Granl 
Duff prefixed to his Flora of Cheshire (1899). 

Tacitus, Cornelius, the historian— whethei 
his praenomen was Publius or Gaius can onlv 
be conjectured — was born perhaps at Rome about 
55 a.d. He studied rhetoric in Rome, rose to 
eminence as a pleader at the Roman bar, and in 
77 mazrled the daughter of Agricola, the con- 

29 


queror of Britain. By 88 he was already praetor 
and a member of one of the priestly colleges. Next 
year he left Rome ; and he did not return till 93. 
He was an eye-witness of Domitian’s reign of 
terror, and we have his own testimony as to the 
blessed change wrought by the accession of Nerva 
and Trajan. Under Nerva he became consul suf- 
fectus, succeeding Virglnlus Rufus. We may 
assume that he saw the close of Trajan’s reign, if 
not the opening of Hadrian’s. The high reputa- 
tion he enjoyed is attested by the eulogistic 
mention of him in Pliny’s letters. His earliest 
work, the Dialogue de Oratoribus, treats of the 
decline of eloquence under the empire. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Agricola is a funeral 4loge or a 
panegyric for political ends. As biography it has 
grave defects ; but it will always be read for Its 
elevation of style, its dramatic force, invective, 
and pathos. The third work, the Germania , Is a 
monograph of the greatest value on the ethno- 
graphy of Germany. Fourth in order comes the 
H istorice, or the history of the empire from the ac- 

# 
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cession of Galba in 68 a.d. to the assassination of 
Domitian in 96. Of the twelve books originally 
composing it only the first four and a fragment of 
the fifth are extant. Tacitus is at his strongest 
here, and his material was drawn from contem- 
porary experience. His last work, the so-called 
Anncues, is a history of the Julian line from 
Tiberius to Nero (14 a.d. to 68) ; qf probably 
eighteen books only eight have come down to us 
entire, four are fragmentary, and the others lost. 
His statuesque style is often obscure from con- 
densation. He copied much from earlier his- 
torians. There are translations by Church and 
Brodribb, Quill, Townshend, Ramsay, and Fyfe. 
See Boissier’s Tacitus and Other Studies (1906). 

Tadema. See Alma-Tadema. 

Taft, William Howard (1857-1930), president 
of the United States, was born at Cincinnati, 

the son of President Grant’s Secretary of War and 
Attorney - general ; and having studied at Yale 
and qualified as a barrister at Cincinnati, held 
numerous appointments in Ohio, and in 1890 
became Solicitor-general for the United States. 
In 1900 he was made president of the Philippine 
Commission, and in 1901 first civil governor of 
the islands. In 1904-8 he was Secretary of War 
for the United States, in 1906 provisional governor 
of Cuba, in 1909-13 Republican president of the 
United States; thereafter professor of law at 
Yale. In 1911 he preached reciprocity with 
Canada. From 1921 he was U.S. Chief Justice. 

Tagliacozzi, Gasparo (1546-99), born at 
Bologna, was professor there of surgery and of 
anatomy, famous for repairing injured noses by 
transplanting skin from the arm. 

Taglioni, MARIA (1804-84), a celebrated dan - 
seuse, born at Stockholm of Italian parents, her 
father, Filippo Taglioni (1777-1871), being a 
ballet-master. She made her d6but in Paris in 
1827. She married Count de Voisins in 1832, and 
retired with a fortune, afterwards lost. Her 
brother Paul (1808-84) and his daughter Maria 
were also famous dancers. [Tal-yo'nee.] 

Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941), poet, 
dramatist, novelist, in Bengali and English, son 
of the religious reformer Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore (1812-1905). His knighthood 
(1916) he renounced in 1919. Perhaps Oitanjali 
Is his best-known work. [ Tah'gor.] 

Taillandier, Saint-Ren6 (1817-79), critic, bom 
In Paris, filled chairs at Strasburg, Montpellier, 
and (1868) the Sorbonne. He wrote much from 
1843 on Germany; besides works on Marshal 
Saxe (1865), S6gur (1876), Ac. [ Ta-yons-de-ay.] 

Taine, * Henri * (really Hippolyte Adolphe), 
born at Youziers In Ardennes, 21st April 1828, 
studied at Paris, and taught in various towns, 
then, settling in Paris, achieved fame by his 
critical analysis of Lafontaine’s Fables (1853). 
His Voyage aux Faux des PurMes (1855) and 
Voyage en Italie (1866) stand high in their class. 
As professor (1864) of Aesthetics and the 
History of Art at the l§cole des Beaux- Arts in 
Paris he found a motive for his subtle and 

f aradoxical books on the Philosophy of Art, the 
deal in Art, and the Philosophy of Art in Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1878. Some of his maturest 
critical work is in Essais de Critique et d’Histoire 
(1867) and Nouveaux Essais (1865); his most 
vigorous polemlo is Les Philosophes Francais du 
XIX. Slide ( 1866), an attack on Cousin, Jouffroy, 
Ac. The Notes sur VAngleterre (1861) is for all 
Its cleverness a warning example of the folly 
of splendid inductive theories without adequate 


knowledge. His famous Hittoire de la Literature 
A nglaise (1863-72; Eng. trans. by Van Laun, 
1872-74) excited a clerical storm in Franc© which 
cost him the Academy’s prize of 4000 francs. 
The work by no means justifies its title, but it 
was in its time the most notable done by a foreigner. 
Taine’s greatest work is Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine ( UAncien Regime , 1875 ; La Revo- 
lution, 1878-85 ; Le Regime Moderns, 1890-94); 
trans. 1891-94) ; it constitutes the strongest attack 
yet made on the men and the motives of the 
Revolution. Taine died 5th March 1893. Derniere 
Essais appeared in 1895, and Carnets de Voyage in 
1897. See his Life and Letters (trans. 1902-8), and 
G. Monod, Les Maitres d’Histoire (1895). 

Tait, Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, born at Edinburgh, 22d December 
1811, was educated at the Edinburgh Academy and 
Glasgow University, whence he passed as a Snell 
exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford. A fellow 
and tutor, he was one of the four who in 1841 
protested against Newman's Tract 90 ; in 1842 he 
became head-master of Rugby, in 1849 Dean of 
Carlisle, and in 1856 Bishop of London. The 
‘ Bishop of London’s Fund ’ for building schools, 
churches, and parsonages attained under him to 
£350,000. A friend of compromise, he showed 
much tact in dealing with controversies as to 
vestments and confession ; condemned the Essays 
and Reviews and Colenso’s teaching, but inter* 
vened to secure fairplay. Having in 1868 been 
made Primate of all England by Mr Disraeli, ha 
helped to compose the strifes raised by Irish 
disestablishment, but was less successful with 
the Public Worship Regulation Act and the 
Burials Bill. He did much to extend and improve 
the organisation of the church in the colonies ; 
and the Lambeth Conference of 1878 met under 
his auspices. He died 3d December 1882. See 
Life by Davidson and Benliam (1891), and Ben- 
ham’s Memoir (1879) of his wife and son, both 
of whom died in 1878. 

Tait, Peter Guthrie, mathematician and 
physicist, was born, son of the Duke of Buccleucli’s 
gardener, at Dalkeith, April 28, 1831, and educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman (1852), he 
was in 1854 elected professor of Mathematics at 
Belfast, in 1860 of Natural Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. His most important experimental work 
was on thermo-electricity, on the effects of 
pressure, on thermal conductivity, and on im- 
pact. To mathematical physics belong memoirs, 
such as those on Mirage and the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, of whioli Tait was secretary from 
1879 ; to pure mathematics his papers on Knots 
and Quaternions. The death of his son Lieut. 
Fred. G. Tait (1870-1900, the famous golfer ; see 
Life, 1901) in a reconnaissance in the South Afri- 
can war was a severe blow to him ; he resigned 
his chair early in 1901, and died on the 4th of July. 
With W. J. Steele lie wrote the Dynamics of a 
Particle (1856 ; 6th ed. 1889), with Lord Kelvin 
(q.v.) a Treatise on NatuixU Philosophy (vol. L 
1807 ; new ed. 1879) ; with Balfour Stewart The 
Unseen Universe (1875); Paradoxical Philosophy 
(1878) is all his own, He helped with the Lives 
of Forbes, Rankiue, and Andrews ; and wrote a 
treatise on Quaternions (1867; 8d ed. 1890X 
Recent Advances in Physical Science (1876), and 
text-books on Light (1884), Heat (1884), Properties 
of Matter (1885), and Dynamics (1895), See Lift 
by Knott (1911). * % 
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U™iZ ILLIAU (1792 ' 1864) ' the foui >der of TaiC, 

Talbot, a family descended from Rioh-mi 
Talbot, named in Domesday, and from Gilbert* 
(d. 1346) the first baron. The sixth bar o. s , 
John Talbot (1390-1453), Lord-lieutenant of’ Re- 
and, was the famous champion of English anus 
in France during Henry VI. ’s reign. The hero 
of forty fights, lie was checked at Orleans by 
Joan of Arc, and taken prisoner at Patay (1429) 
Created Earl of Shrewsbury (1442), ho fell at the 
siege of Gastillon. John, second earl (1413-00) 
fell at Northampton fighting for the Red Rosi’ 
George, sixth earl (c. 1527-90), Bess of Hardwick’s 
fourth spouse long held Mary of Scotland a 
prisoner at Sheffield Manor. Charles, twelfth earl 
(1660-1718), was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland and 1 
Lord High Treasurer and Lord Chamberlain of 
Great Britain. He was made Duke of Shrews- 
bury in 1694; the dukedom died with him 
Bertram Arthur, seventeenth earl (1832-56) died 
without issue, when the title passed to Henrv 
John Chetwynd, third Earl Talbot (1803-68) of a 
15th-century branch. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot is the premier Earl on the Rolls of 
England and Ireland ami hereditary Lord High 
Steward of Ireland. The Lords Talbot de Malahide 
represent a family settled in Ireland from 1167. 

^ LIA ™^ ENR T Fox < 18 00-77 ), born 
at Lacock Abbey, Chippenham, and educated at 

Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, sat for Chippen- 
*19 >“ th® first reformed parliament, but from 
1883 devoted himself to the problem of fixing 
shadows His great services to photographic 
mm 1842 secured him a Royal Society medal. 
He was one of the first decipherers of the Ninevito 
E/ 0 ™ inscriptions, and wrote Legendary Tales 
(1830), Hei'Wies , ov Classical and Antiquarian Re* 

nRQQ\ eS i 18 ??" 7 89 i Antif l uit V of the Book of Genesis 
(1839), English Etymologies (1S46), and Pencil of 
Nature (on photography, 1846). 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854), the 
son of a Reading brewer, was educated at the 
grammar-school there under Dr Valpy, and in 
1821 was called to the bar, became a serjeant- 
at-law (1833), Whig member for Reading (1835-41 
1847-49), and a justice of Common Pleas 
(1849), at the same time being knighted. He is 
remembered by his four nearly forgotten tragedies 
of which Ion (1S35) was brought out by Macready 
at Covent Garden, by his Copyright Act of 1842, 
and by his writings on Charles Lamb. 

Taliacotius. See Taoliacozzi. 

Taliesin, a 6tli -century Welsh bard, to whom 
are ascribed many admirable poems, not older, 
however, in language than the 12tli century. See 
Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales (1868). 

Tallemant des Reaux, G£d£on (c. 1619-1700), 
bom at La Rochelle, married his cousin Elisabeth 
Rambouillet, whose fortune enabled him to give 
himself to letters and society. His famous His- 
toriettes (written 1657-59 ; published 1834-40), 376 
in number, are illustrative anecdotes rather than 
biographies. The most finished group is that of 
the famous circle of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
His brother, the Abbe Tallemant (1620-93), was 
an academician ; so too was his cpusiu, Paul 
Tallemant (1642-1712). [Tal-mon? day Ray-o .] 

Talleyrand— in full, Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand de P^rioord— was born at Paris, 13th 
February 1754, son of the Comte Talleyrand de 
P6rigord (1734-88) who fought in the Seven 
Years’ War. He was educated for the church, 
made himself a fair scholar, and cultivated tha 
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unt er l t e Dl rec tory ; he was for a time 
the hist, man in France, lie had already recog. 

nsed the genius of Bonaparte and established 
intimate relations with him. For a time he was 
in disgrace for his willingness to sell his services 
towards a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United states. But under the Consulate he 
was restored to his post, and was privy to the 
kidnappmg and murder (March 1604 ) of ‘the Due 
cl Enghien. He was greatly instrumental in con- 
soli da ting the power of Napoleon as consul for 
Jile (1802) and. as emperor (1804). When in 1805 
Great Britain formed a European coalition against 
France, it was partially broken up by Talleyrand. 
Io linn as much as to Napoleon was owing the 
organisation (1S06) of the Confederation of the 
Khme After being created Prince de Benevent, 
he withdrew lrom the ministry. His voice was on 
the whole for a policy of wisdom during the later 
years of the first empire. He was opposed to the 
invasion of Russia ; and this gives some justifica- 
tion for his desertion of Napoleon in 1814. He 
became the leader of the anti-Napoleonic faction ; 
and through him communications were opened 
with the allies and the Bourbons. He dictated to 
the Senate the terms of Napoleon’s deposition, 
and lie became minister of foreign affairs under 
Louis XVIII. He negotiated the treaties by 
which the allies left France in possession of the 
boundaries of 1792, and in the Congress of Vienna 
he vindicated her right to be heard. He had 
not calculated on the Hundred Days, and offered 
no help to Louis ; being taken back after the 
second restoration, he became, through pressure 
of the allies, prime-minister for a short time, 
but he was not a persona grata to the king, and 
was disliked by all parties in France. Under 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. he was little better 
than a discontented senator ; but he was Louis- 
Philippe’s chief adviser at the July revolution, 
went to London as ambassador, and reconciled 
the British ministry and court to France. He 
retired into private life in 1834, and died 17th 
May 1838. Talleyrand is a puzzle. That he 
was shamelessly corrupt, immoral, selfish, and 
mendacious is beyond doubt ; nor was he a 
wise statesman in the true sense. But he was 
amazingly clever, infinitely dexterous, and an 
admirable judge of men ; and in his tortuous 
diplomacy he generally sought his country's 
advantage as well as his own. The Talleyrand 
Memoirs, edited by the Due de Broglie (1891 ; Eng. 
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trans. by Mrs A. Hall, 1891-92), are disappointing 
aud by no means trustworthy. For his puDlic 
career see the works of Mignet, Bastide, Louis 
Blanc, and Taine, the Lamartine, Guizot, and 
Rovigo Memoirs , Sir Henr^ Lytton Bulwers His- 
torical Characters, Pullain’s Coirespondence between 
Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. (trans. 1881), other 
Letters (1889-90), books by Lacombe (1910), LoliSe 
(trans. 1912), Lacour-Gayet (1928-1931), Duff 
Cooper (1932), Blei (Berlin, 1932). ITal-lay-ron ?' .] 
Tallien, Jean Lambert (1769-1820), French 
Revolutionist, born in Paris, made himself famous 
in 1791 by his Jacobin broadsheets, L’Ami des 
Citoyens. He was conspicuous in the attack on 
the Tuileries, had his share in the September 
massacres, was elected to the Convention, voted 
for the death of the king, was elected to the 
Committee of General Safety, and played a part 
in the downfall of the Girondists. On his mission 
to Bordeaux lie quenched all opposition with the 
guillotine, and disgraced himself by shameful 
profligacy. A passion for the Comtesse Th6rfese 
de Fontenay (1775-1835), was believed to have 
somewhat humanised him. He was recalled to 
Paris, yet in March 1794 was chosen president of 
the Convention. But Robespierre hated him, and 
Tallien, recognising his danger, rallied the enemies 
of the dictator, and headed the successful attack 
of 9tli Thermidor. He helped to suppress the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin Club, 
and drew up the accusations against Carrier, Le 
Bon, and other Terrorists ; but his importance 
ended with t he Convention. He edited the Dfcade 
tigy-ptienn-e for Bonaparte at Cairo, on the voyage 
home he was captured by an English cruiser, and 
in England was made a hero of by the Whigs (1801). 
Consul at Alicante (1805), he lost ah eye there by 
yellow fever, and died in Paris in poverty. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1515-85), ‘ the father of Eng- 
lish cathedral music,’ was organist of Waltham 
Abbey at the dissolution in 1540, when it is 
conjectured he became ‘a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal.’ In Day’s Psalter (1560) there are eight 
tunes by him, one of them that now used for 
Ken's Evening Hymn. The Cantiones (1575) con- 
tained eighteen motets by Byrd and sixteen by 
Tallis, who, one of the greatest contrapuntists of 
the English school, also wrote many anthems, 
responses, and Te Deums. 

Talma, Franqois Joseph (1763-1826), tragedian, 
was born and died in Paris, and made his d6but 
in 1787. Hitherto actors had worn the garb of 
their own time and country ; Talma made a point 
of accuracy in costume. He achieved his highest 
success in 1789 as Charles IX. in Chenier’s play. 
See his Mhnoires (ed. by A. Dumas, 1849-60). 

Talmage, Thomas de Witt (1832-1902), born 
at Bound Brook, New Jersey, after holding 
three charges became in 1869 a Presbyterian pastor 
in Brooklyn. His sermons, published weekly and 
translated into many tongues, fill many volumes. 

Tamerlane (i.e. Timtjr-i-Leng, 4 Lame Timur *) 
was bom at Kesh, S. of Samarkand, In 1336, 
Ills father being a Mongol chief. In 1869 he 
seated himself on the throne of Samarkand. 
He subdued nearly all Persia, Georgia, and the 
Tatar empire, conquered (1398) all the states 
between the Indus and the lower Ganges, and 
returned to Samarkand with a fabulous booty. 
Having set out against the Turks of Asia Minor, 
he turned aside to win Damascus and Syria 
from the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. At 
length on the plains of Angora the Mongol and 
Turkish hosts met: and Sultan Bajaiet was 
routed and taken prisoner. The conqueror died 


on the march towards China, .^th feb. 1408, 

See Howorth’s History of the Mongols (1876-88). 

Tancred (1078-1112), son of the Paleraye Otha 
the Good, joined his cousin, Bohemund of Taren- 
turn, Guiscard’s son, in the first crusade, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the sieges of Nicsea, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. His reward was the principality 
of Tiberias. For some time he ruled Bohemuna s 
state of Antioch, and shortly before. his death was 
invested with the principality of Edessa. 

Tandy, James Napper (1740-1803), born in 
Dublin, became a prosperous merchant there. 

A Presbyterian, he took an active part in corpora- 
tion politics, and was the first secretary to the 
Dublin United Irishmen. In 1792 he challenged 
the Solicitor-general for his abusive language, and 
was proclaimed by the viceroy. For distributing 
a * seditious ’ pamphlet against the Beresfords he 
was about to be tried in 1793, when the govern- 
ment learned that he had taken the oath of the 
Defenders. He fled to America, crossed to France 
in 1798, shared in the ill-fated invasion of Ireland, 
and at Hamburg was handed over to the English 
government. In Feb. 1800 he was acquitted at 
Dublin. Again put on trial (April 1801) at Lif- 
ford for the treasonable landing on Rutland 
Island, he was sentenced to death, but permitted 
to escape to France, and died at Bordeaux. See 
Madden’s United Irishmen (1846). 

Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1864), bom in 
Calvert county, Md., and admitted to the bar in 
1799, was elected to the Maryland senate in 1816. 
He was an opponent of slavery as early as 1819. 

In 1824 he passed from the Federal to the Demo- 
cratic party, and supported Andrew Jackson, who 
in 1831 made him attorney-general, and in 1833 
secretary of the treasury. In 1836 the senate 
confirmed his appointment as chief-justice. His 
early decisions were strongly in favour of state 
sovereignty, but his most famous decision was in 
the Dred Scott case. [ Tav/ny .1 
T fl.-nna.hill , Robert, poet, was bom at Paisley, 
the son of a hand-loom weaver, 8d June 1774, ana 
composed many of his best songs to the music of 
his shuttle. In a few weeks of 1807 nine hundred 
copies of his Poems and Songs sold, the favourites, 
Gloomy Winter *s noo awa, Jessie the Flower o’ 
Dumblane , The Braes o’ Gleniffer , Loudon's Bonnie 
Woods and Braes, and The Wood o' Craigielea. But 
when a publisher declined a revised edition the 
sensitive poet sank into despondency; and on 
17th May 1810 his body was found in a canal near 
Paisley — he had doubtless committed suicide. 
See Life in Semple’s edition of his poems (1876) 
and Brown’s Paisley Poets (voL i. 1889). 

Tanner, Charles Kearns Deane, M.D. (1850- 
1901), Nationalist M.P. for Mid-Cork from 1886, 
and educated at Winchester and Queen’s College^ 
Cork. In 1895 he turned a Catholic. 

Tanner, Thomas (1674-1 785),antiquary, bora 
at Market Lavington vicarage, Wiltshire, became 
a fellow of All Souls, Oxford (1696), a^phdeacon of 
Norwich (1710), canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1723), and Bishop of St Asaph (1782). An enlarged 
edition of his Notitia Monastica (1696) appeared in 
1744. Not less valuable is his biographical and 
bibliographical Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibemica. 

Tantia Topee. Nana Sahib’s lieutenant in the 
Indian Mutiny, who, with the Rani of Jh&nsi, 
held the field after hte chief had fled. B[e was 
captured 7th April 1859, and executed. < 4 ! 

Tarkington, Booth (1869-1946), bora in Indian* 
spoils, a leading Axnerioa novelist and playwright. 
Tarlton, Richard, a famous comedian of Queen 
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Elizabeth’s day, who died in 1581), and on whom 
was fathered a well-known jest-book. 

Tarquinius, a royal line named after the 
Etruscan city of Tarquinii. Lucius Tarquinius 
Prisous is said to have reigned at Home 616-578 
b.c., to have modified the constitution, and to 
have begun the Servian agger and tl/e Circus 
Maximus.— Lucius Tarquinius Suplubus (034- 
510), seventh and last king of Rome, extended 
his dominion more than any of his predecessors 
and by establishing colonies founded Rome's 
greatness. But his tyranny, especially in the 
matter of Lucretia (q.v.), excited the discontent 
of both patricians and plebeians, and in conse- 
quence of a rising under his nephew, Brutus, he 
and all his family were banished. 

Tartini, Giuseppe (1692-1770), Italian com- 
poser, bom at Pirano in Istria, gave up the church 
and the law for music and fencing. Having 
secretly married the niece of the Archbishop of 
Padua, he fled to Assisi, but, after living in 
Venice, Ancona, and Prague, returned before 
1728 to Padua. Tartini ‘ was one of the greatest 
violinists of all time, an eminent composer, and 
a scientific writer on musical physics.' His best- 
known work is the Trillo del Diavolo. ( Tar-tce'nee .] 
Tasman, Abel Janszoon (1603 -c. 1050), 
Dutch navigator, in 1642 discovered Tasmania 
and New Zealand, in 1643 Tonga and Fiji, having 
been despatched in quest of the * Great South 
Land* by Antony Van Diemen (1593-1645), 
governor-general of Batavia. See Journal, with 
trails, and Life by Heeres (Amst. 1898). 

Tassie, James (1735-99), born at Pollokshaws, 
in 1766 settled in London, and reproduced over 
18,000 of the most famous gems. He also exe- 
cuted many cameo portraits of his contemporaries, 
and the plaster reproductions of the Portland 
Vase. — His nephew, William Tassie (1777-1860), 
succeeded him. See Lives by J. M. Gray (1895). 

Tasso, Bernardo (1493-1569), poet and father 
of the great Torquato, was born at Venice of an 
illustrious family of Bergamo. His patron, the 
Duke of Salerno, fell in 1547 into disfavour with 
Charles V. and was outlawed, and the poet had 
to endure years of bitter poverty and exile. He 
was ultimately in the service of the Duke of 
Mantua. His Amadigi , an epic on Amadis of 
Gaul, is a melodious imitation of Ariosto’s manner, 
but exaggerated in sentiment. He began another 
epic, Floridante (1587), finished by his son. Be- 
sides his numerous lyrics (1749) he left an inter- 
esting correspondence (1733-51). See Lettere di 
Bernardo Tasso (ed. Campori, 1869) and his Lettere 
inedite (ed. Portioli, 1871). 

Tasso, Torquato, son of the preceding, was 
born at Sorrento, 11th March 1544, and shared 
his exiled father's wandering life, but in 1560 
he was sent to study law and philosophy at 
Padua, where lie published his first work, a 
romantic poem, Rinaldo. In the service of Car- 
dinal Luigi d’Este he was introduced to the court 
of the Duke of Ferrara ; and there, encouraged 
by the sisters of the duke, he began his great 
epic poem and masterpiece, La Gcmsalemmc 
Liberata. In 1571 he accompanied Cardinal d’Este 
to France, and on his return to Italy in 1572 
became attached to the service of Duke Alfonso 
at Ferrara. For the court theatre lie wrote his 
beautiful pastoral play, Aminta (1581). Tasso 
completed his great epic in 1575, and submitted 
it before publication to the critics of the day. 
Their fault-finding and Tasso’s replies are recorded 
in his correspondence and in his Apologia. In 
1576 he showed the first signs of mental disorder ; 
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in his seven years’ confinement produced many 
noble verses and philosophical dialogues and a 
vigorous defence of hi* Jerusalem, published with- 
out. his leave and with many errors. The cruel 
contrast between his late and the daily growing 
fame of Ins great poem had excited popular in. 
teresl, and in July 1586 be was liberated on the 
intercession of Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga. He 
followed his new patron to Mantua, where he 
wrote liis only tragedy, Torrisnwndo. Broken in 
health and spirits, he began again his restless 
wanderings, spending, however, most of these 
later years in Rome and Naples, helped and pro. 
tected by many kind friends and patrons. He 
busied himself in rewriting bis great epic, accord- 
ing to the modifications proposed by his numerous 
critics. The result, a poor simulacrum of his 
masterpiece, was published under the name Gem- 
salcmme Couquistata (1593). Summoned to Rome 
bv Pope Clement VIII. to be crowned on tho 
Capitol as poet-laureate, lie sickened on arrival, 
and died in the monastery of Sant’ Onofrio on the 
Janiculum, 25th April 1595. Tasso is certainly 
the last Italian poet whose influence made itself 
felt throughout Europe. His Jerusalem , an 
idealised story of the first Crusade, is a typical 
product of his time, its blind idolatry of classic 
forms conflicting with newly-revived religious 
superstition. The earliest complete edition of 
it is that of Bonna (1581); a good modern one 
is Solerti’s (1895-99). The most famous English 
translation is that of Edward Fairfax (1600); 
others are by Bent, Broad head, Robertson, 
Smith, Wilfen, and Sir J. K. James (1868 ; new 
ed. 1884). Italian biographies are by Serassi 
(1783; new ed. 1858), Cecchi (1877), Ferrazzi 
Bassano (1880), and Solerti ; and there are 
English ones by Black (1810), Milman (1850), Miss 
Hasell (1882), Boulting (1907). See also his own 
letters and prose writings (ed. Guasti, 1853-75). 

Tate, Sir Henry (1819-99), attained great 
wealth as a Liverpool sugar refiner, bestowed 
large sums on Liverpool University College and 
hospitals, gave the nation the ‘ Tate Gallery * of 
British art, and was made a baronet in 1898. 


Tate, Nahum (1652-1715), son of a Dublin 
clergyman, was educated at Trinity College. He 
succeeded Shadwell as poet-laureate in 1690, and 
is described by Oldys as ‘ a free, good-natured, 
fuddling companion.’ His writings include ten 
dramatic pieces, Panacea or a Poem on Tea , 
Miscellanea Sacra, and the Innocent Epicure, or 
Art of Angling, But his name survives solely by 
Absalom and Achitophel (part ii.), and the metrical 
version of the Psalms (1696) done jointly with 
Nicholas Brady (q.v.), which gradually supplanted 
the older version of Sternhold (q.v.) and Hopkins. 

Tatian, a Christian apologist, by birth an 
Assyrian, studied Greek philosophy, wandered 
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as a sophist round the Roman world, but about 
150 a.d. at Rome was won to Christianity by 
Justin Martyr, in whose lifetime he wrote his 
Oratio ad Graces (ed. by Schwartz, 1888), a 
glowing exposure of heathenism as compared 
with the new ‘barbarian philosophy.* After 
Justin’s death (166) Tatian fell into evil repute 
for heresies, and he retired to Mesopotamia, 
probably Edessa, writing treatise alter treatise 
all of which have perished, lhe notions of 
his which gave most offence were his excessive 
asceticism, his rejection of marriage .and animal 
food, and certain Gnostic doctrines about a demi- 
urge and the aeons. He was assailed in turn 
by b Irenseus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen. He died, perhaps at 
Edessa, about 180. Of his writings one maintained 
a place of importance in the Syrian Church for 
two centuries. This was the Diatessaron, a 
kind of patchwork gospel freely constructed out 
of our four gospels (not a harmony in the modern 
sense), perhaps in Greek, perhaps in Syriac. See 
German works by Zalin, Sellin, . Gebliardt, , and 
Harnack ; English ones by Prof. Heinpln 1 (1888), 
Prof. Rendel Harris (1890), and J. H. Hill (1893). 

Tatius, Achilles, Greek romancer, apparently 
of the 3d century a.d., who belonged to Alex- 
andria. Suidas tells us that he became a Christian 
and a bishop after writing his romance of Leucippe 
and Cleitophon , but this is doubtful. His romance 
comes next to the Theagenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus in time, and perhaps in merit. The 
plot is sadly lacking in probability ; there is 
wordy rhetoric about painting, sculpture, and 
natural history, and the delineation of character 
is feeble, though the Greek is elegant. It is 
printed in the Erotici Scinptores Grceci and sepa- 
rately by F. Jacobs (1821). There are English 
translations by W. Burton (1597 ; repr. 1923), 
R. Smith (1855), and S. Gasclee (with text, 1917). 
See Dunlop's History of Fiction {c d. Wilson, 1888). 

Tattam, Henry, LL.D. (1788-1868), Syriac 
scholar, became Archdeacon of Bedford in 1845. 

Tattersall, Richard (1724-95), born at Hurst- 
wood, Lancashire, came early to London, entered 
the Duke of Kingston’s service, became an auc- 
tioneer, and in 1776 took a lease of premises at 
Hyde Park Comer, which, having become a cele- 
brated mart of high-class horses and a great 
racing centre, were transferred to Knightsbridge 
in 1867. S.ee Memories of Hurstwood by Tatter- 
sall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall (1889). 

Taubman-Goldle, Sir George Dash wood 
( 1846-1925), son of Colonel Goldie Taubman, 
speaker of the House of Keys, was born in the 
Isle of Man, travelled in Africa, and as founder 
and governor of the Royal Niger Company greatly 
extended English commerce and influence. 

Tauchnitz, Karl Christoph Traugott (1761- 
1836), born near Grimma, set up in 1796 a small 
printing business in Leipzig, to which he added 
publishing and typefounding. In 1809 ho began 
his editions of the classics, whose elegance and 
cheapness carried them over the learned world. 
He introduced stereotyping into Germany (1816). 
— His son, Karl Christian Phil. Tauchnitz 
( 1708-1884), continued the business. — A nephew 
of the elder Tauchnitz. Christian Bernhard, 
Baron yon Tauchnitz (1816-95), also founded In 
1837 a printing and publishing house in Leipzig. 
In 1841 he began his collection of * British 
Authors/— His son, Baron Christian Karl 
( 1841-1921) succeeded. [Towch'nitz.) 

Tauler, Johann ( c . 1800-61), German mystic, 


was born at Strasburg, and bred a Dominican. 
Driven from Strasburg by a feud between the city 
and his order, he settled at twenty-four at Basel, 
and associated with the devout* Friends of God 
having before then been a disciple of Meister 
Eckhart (q.v.). His fame as a preacher spread 
far and wide, and he became the centre of the 
quickened religious life in the middle Rhine 
valley. He died at Strasburg. Sincere practical 
piety marks his Sermons. Folloimrw jn the 

Footsteps of Christ is by some thought his. See 
Life by Miss Wink worth (1857), and German 
hooks by Karl Schmidt (1841-75) and Siedl 

(1911). [Tow'ler.] 

Taunton. Lord. See Laboucherb. 

Taussig, Frank William (1859-1940), Ameri- 
can economist, professor at Harvard 1892-1935. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness (1807-93), novelist, born 
Jemima Montgomery, wrote novels in English, 
mainly pictures of South German life, including 
The Initials (1850), Cvrilla (1853), Quits (1857), 
and At Odds (1863). [ Towt-feh'ooas .] 

Taverner, John, organist at Boston and Christ 
Church, Oxford, composed notable motets and 
masses, and died probably in Queen Mary’s time. 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Baron d’Aubonnb 
(1605-89), traveller, was born at Paris, the son of a 
Protestant engraver from Antwerp. He had seen 
most of Western Europe ere he undertook his 
first journey to the East (1631-38) — by Constanti- 
nople to Persia, thence by Aleppo and Malta to 
Italy. The second journey (1638-43) was across 
Syria to Ispahan, Agra, and Golconda ; the third 
(1643-49), through Ispahan, much of Hindustan, 
Batavia, and Bantam, thence to Holland by 
the Cape ; and the fourth (1651-55), fifth (1657- 
62), and sixth (1663-68) to many districts of 
Persia and India. Tavernier travelled as a 
dealer in precious stones. Louis XIV. gave him 
‘ letters of nobility ’ in 1669, and next year he 
bought the barony of Aubonne near Geneva. In 
1684 he started for Berlin to advise the Elector 
of Brandenburg in his projects for eastern trade. 
In 1689 he went to Russia, and died the same year 
at Moscow. His famous Six Voyages was published 
in 1676 ; the complementary Recueil in 1679. 
Editions of the Travels are of 1810 and 1882 
(abridged). See Travels in India, trails, by Dr 
V. Ball (1890), and a French work by Joret (1886). 

Tayler, John James (1797-1869), Unitarian 
divine, son of a minister in London, was ordained 
to Mosely Street Chapel at Manchester in 1821, 
and became professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in 1840 in Manchester New College. He removed 
with his college to London in 1853, becoming 
principal as well as professor, and was joint- 
minister with Dr Martineau 1858-60. Of his 
many books the chief were A Retrospect of the 
Religious Life of England (1845), Christian Aspects 
of Faith and Duty (1851), and The Fourth Gospel 
(1S67). See his Letters (1872). 

Taylor, Alfred Swaine, M.D., F.R.S. (1806- 
80), born at Nortlifleet, for forty-six years was 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence at Guys 
Hospital. He wrote on poisons, &o. 

Taylor, Bayard, born in Chester county, Penn. t 
Jan. 11, 1825, and apprenticed to a printer, wrote a 
volume of poems (1844), visited Europe, published 
Views Afoot (1846), and obtained a post on the 
New York Tribune. As its correspondent he made 
extensive travels in California and Mexico, up 
the Nile, in Asia Minor aud Syria, across Asia to 
India, Cnina, and Japan— recorded in El Dorade 
(1850), Centixd Africa and Land of the Saracen 
CL854X and Fit# to India. China, and Japan (1855)l 
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Later came Northern Travel fift'Mtt m>.i /■ . 

“ (1859). In 1882-63 R" £*“«** 
legation at St Petersburg • in irt« ry 

bassador at Berlin, where he died 19th Dec ° IDs 

.W? of Travel ( 1848? 
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AU a fellow ol 

Laud, and in 1638 rector of ‘lln.fn i » lb,8,10 P 
Episcopacy Asserted ( 16 - 12 ) gah.et him T' 1 * n H . is 
Luring the civil war Taylor s s „ S D * l) - 

lave flrrmm.>>.,; n ,l *i \ 1 1!> su l , l , Osed to 


- yt t uo/u-m. Ainoiiv his 

novels are Hannah Thurston (1S63) and The storu 
of Ken, let (1866). See his Life and Uulrl (1884^ 

Tay lor BR 00 K(16S5-173 1 ), , „ a t | 1 en, a ticia, 1| born 

at Edmonton, studied at St John’s College Cam 
bridge and in 1715 published Ids Methodm, the' 
foundation of the Calculus of Finite Differences 
Herein also is the formula called ‘Taylor’s Then 

Iu i 714 r 18 . he was secretary to the Hoyai 

Society. His last years were given to philosophy 
and religion. Other works were Linear Perspective 
and Contemplatw Philosophica (with Life, 1798 ). 

Taylor, Sir Henry, poet, was bom, the son of 
a gentleman-farmer, at Bishop-Middleham, in Dur- 
ham, 18th October 1800, and, appointed in 1S24 to 
a clerkship in the Colonial Office, laboured there 

D - C -L.(1862)and K.C.M.G. 
(1869), he died at Bournemouth, 27th March 1SSG. 
He wrote four tragedies, Isaac Comnenus (1827) 
Philip van Artevelde (his one great success, 1834)’ 
Edwin the Fair (1842), and St Clement's Eve (186°) • 
and a romantic comedy, The Virgin Widow ( 1850)’ 
afterwards entitled A Sicilian Summer. In 1845 
he published a volume of lyrical poetry, and in 
1847 The Eve of the Conquest. His prose included 
The Statesman (1836), Notes from Life (1S47), and 
Notes from Books (largely on Wordsworth, 1849) 
His Autobiography (1885), full of genial observa- 
tion, contains pen - portraits of Wordsworth. 
Southey, Scott, Sydney Smith, Mill, Sir James 
Stephen, Spedding, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Aubrey 
“eVere. , It was supplemented by his only less 
delightful Correspondence (1888), edited by Prof. 
Dowden. His collected works appeared in 1878. 

Taylor, Isaac, LL.D. (1787-1865), was bom at 
Lavenham. His father, Isaac Taylor (1759-1829), 
was originally a London engraver, but became an 
Independent minister at Colchester and Ongar, and 
published a score of volumes. Charles Taylor 
(1756-1821), editor of Calmet’s Bible Dictionary , 
was an uncle, and two sisters were Jane Taylor 
(1783-1824), author of the Contributions of Q.Q., 
and Ann Taylor(Mrs Gilbert of Nottingham, 1782- 
1866; Autobiography , 1871), joint-authors of Hymns 
for Infant Minds and Original Poems. After a 
course of study the second Isaac settled down to 
a literary life at Ongar. In 1818 a writer in the 
Eclectic Review , he lived to contribute to Good 
Words— a period of over forty years. His chief 
books were Natural History of Enthusiasm (1829), 
Natural History of Fanaticism (1833), Spiritual 
Despotism ( 1835), Physical Theory of Another Life 
(1836), and Ultimate Civilisation (I860). —His eldest 
son Isaac Taylor (1829-1901;, born at Ongar 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
in 1875 rector of Settrington, Yorkshire, and 
canon of York in 1885. His Words and Places 
(1864) made him known, whilst The Alphabet (1883) 
brought him a wide reputation. Other publica- 
tions are The Family Pen, Memorials of the Taylor 
Family of Ongar (1867), Etruscan Researches (1874), 
Greeks and Goths (1879), leaves from an Egyptian 
Note Book (1888), The Origin of the Aryans (1890), 
and Names and their Histories (1896). 

Taylor, Jeremy, the third son of a Cambridge 
barber, baptised August 15, 1613, at thirteen 


“ immoriaii.se, I j„ ( i 

DuVing the\LrtmrtIe!! , v"a,^?L^'' 0ti0n ^ 

enforced seclusion appeared* 0> of f Tay lor ’ s 
some of them the mnJr V lns « ,eat works, 

Eram)lar\\t\ r cw\ or the Great 

discourses. The Rule and Exercise* of Hn!» V? 
“0 JUKI The Rule and Evraf % 

lLlf g f- ther *25" the choicest classic of E, J 

wil h wV° n * TI ‘ e fif f y ‘ tW0 Se ™°"* (1651-53), 
\Mth the discourses in the Life of Christ and many 

i tn« Sag 7 the JI< ? ly IAvin 9 a »id Dying , contain 
Si "? heSb examples of their author’s character- 
^icaHy gorgeous eloquence. The more formal 
tieatises were An Apology for Authorised and Set 
I ornis of Liturgy (1646); Clems Dominio (on the 
ministerial office, 1651); The Real Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament (1654); Unum Necessarium 
(on repentance, 1655), which brought on him the 
^'^ ^ Pelagmnism ; The Worthy Communicant 
( 1600 ) , The Rite of Confirmation (1663); The Dis- 
suasive from Popery (166 4); and the famous Ductor 
Dubitantium (1660), the most learned and subtle of 
all Ins works, intended as a handbook of Christian 
casuistry and ethics. During the troubles Taylor 
was thrice imprisoned, once for the preface to the 
Golden Grove; the last time in the Tower for an 
idolatrous’ print of Christ in the attitude of 
prayer in his Collection of Offices (1658). In 1658 
he got a lectureship at Lisburn, at the Restora- 
tion the bishopric of Down and Connor, with 
next year the administration of Dromore ; and 
became vice-chancellor of Dublin University 
and a member of the Irish privy-council. In 
his first visitation (in spite of his Liberty oj 
Prophesying /) he ejected thirty-six Presbyterian 
ministers, but neither severity nor gentleness 
could prevail to force a form of religion upon 
an unwilling people. His last years clouded by 
domestic sorrows, he died at Lisburn, 13th 
August 1667, and was buried in the cathedral 
of Dromore. He was above all things a preacher, 
and that especially of personal holiness. No 
poet ever excelled him in exquisite feeling for 
Die sights and sounds of nature ; he has no rival 
in lofty and impassioned prose save Milton. See 
Heber s edition of his works, with Life (1820-22 ; 
revised 1847-54), and Gosse’s Life of him (1904). 

Taylor, John (1580-1653), the ‘Water-poet,’ 
born at Gloucester, became a Thames waterman, 
but, pressed into the navy, served at the siege 
of Cadiz. Ho went at the rebellion (1642) to 
Oxford to keep a public-house, gave it up for 
another in London, and here hawked his own 
doggerel poems, which yet are not destitute 
of natural humour and low, jingling wit. The 
chief event of his life was his journey afoot 
from London to Edinburgh (1618), described 
in his Penniless PilgrUiiage (1618) ; similar books 
were his Travels in Germanic (1617) and The Praise 
of Hempseed, a story of a voyage in a brown paper 
iy>at from London to Queenborough (1618). Hie 
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Workes were published in folio iu 1«30 ; the best 
edition is the Spenser Society's (1888-78). 

, J, ayl ? r 7, J °? K l . ED , nrARD 0791-1844), founder in 
1821 of the Liberal Manchester Guardian, was 

born at Ilmmster, eon of a Unitarian minister. 

Taylor, Nathaniel William (1786 - 1858), 
born at New Milford, Conn., became in 1822 
professor of Theology in Yale. His * New Haven 
theology,’ long assailed as heretical, was a soften- 
ing of the traditional Calvinism of New England, 
maintained the doctrine of natural ability, and 
denied total depravity ; sin is a voluntary action 
of the sinner, but there is, derived from Adam, 
a bias to sin, which is not itself sinful. Porter 
edited his works in 1858-59. 

rt ,£ a ?. lor » Philip Meadows, born at Liverpool, 
25th Sept. 1808, held a mercantile post in Cal- 
cutta, but obtained a commission in the army of 
the Njzam of Hyderabad, whom he served from 
1826 as a skilful, just, and kindly administrator. 
Alter the Mutiny the British government gave 
mm charge of some of the ceded districts of the 
Deccan ; in i860 he came home a colonel, and 
was created a C.S.I. He died at Mentone, 13th 
May 1876. He has left vivid pictures of Indian 
history, life, and manners in his romances -Con- 
fessions of a Thug (1839; new ed. 1858), Tippoo 

fi?? 3 )’ Rrtph Darnell (1865), 
Seeta (1873), and A Noble Queen (1878). See his 
Story of my L\fe (1877 ; new ed. 1920V 

Taylor, Rowland, born at Rothhury, became 
rector of Hadleigli (1544), archdeacon of Exeter 
(1551), and a canon of Rochester. Under Mary he 
was imprisoned over a twelvemonth as a heretic, 
and on 8th Feb. 1555 was burned near Hadleigh. 

Taylor, Thomas (1758-1835), ‘ the Platonist,’ a 
Londoner bred at St Paul’s School, entered Lub- 
bock’s bank as a clerk. He left his desk to 
teach private pupils and to become assistant- 
secretary to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. During his last forty years he lived 
at Walworth, immersed in Plato and the Platon- 
ists, on £100 a-year from Mr Meredith, a retired 
tradesman. His fifty works include translations 
of the Orphic Hymns, parts of Plotinus, Proclus, 
rausanias, Apuleius, Iamblichus, Porphyry, &c., 
Plato (nine of the Dialogues by Floyer Sydenham 
1804), and Aristotle (1806-12). The Spirit of AU 
Religions (1790) expresses his strange polytheistio 
creed. See sketch by Axon (1890). 

Taylor, Tom (1817-80X born at Sunderland, 
studied at Glasgow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, came out third classic in 1840, and was 
elected a fellow. Professor for two years of 
English at University College, London, and called 
to the bar in 1845, he was secretary to the Board 
of Health 1850—72, and then to the Local Govern- 
ment Act Office. From 1846 he wrote or adapted 
over a hundred pieces for the stage, among them 
Our American Cousin, Still Waters Run Deep, 
The Ticket of Leave Man, and 'Tvnxt Axe and 
Crown. He edited the autobiographies of Haydon 
and Leslie, completed the latter’s Life and Times 
of Reynolds, translated Ballads and Songs of Brit • 
tany (1865), and in 1874 became editor of Punch. 

Taylor, William (1765-1836), ‘of Norwich,’ 
*>n of a Unitarian merchant, entered his father’s 
counting-house in 1779, and, sent next year to the 
Continent, mastered French, Italian, and German. 
The French Revolution indoctrinated him with 
democratic ideas and began the ruin of his father’s 
business, and Taylor turned to literature. He 
introduced to English readers the poetry and 
qrama of Germany, mainly through criticisms and 


translations, collected in his Historic Survey oj 
German Poetry (1828-80). Another work was 
English Synonyms (1813). sorrow’s Lavengro de- 
scribes his scepticism and inveterate smoking; 



Taylor, Zaohary. born in Orange County, Va., 
24th Sept. 1784, entered the army in fBP8. Iu 
1812 he held Fort Harrison on the Wabasrii against 
Indians, and in 1832 fought with Black Hawk. 
In 1836, now colonel, he was ordered to Florida, 
and in Dec. 1837 defeated the Seminoles at Okee- 
chobee Swamp, and won the brevet of brigadier- 
general. In 1840 he was placed in command of 
the army in the south-west. When Texas was 
annexed in 1845 he gathered 4000 regulars at 
Corpus Christ! in March 1846, marched to the 
Rio Grande, and erected Fort Brown opposite 
Matamoros. The Mexicans crossed the Rio 
Grande to drive him out. But the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on 8th and flth 
May repulsed them, and Taylor seized Mata- 
moros. In September he captured Monterey. 
After seven weeks' vain waiting for reinforcements 
the march was resumed. Victoria was occupied 
on Dec. 29, but the line of communication was too 
long for the meagre force, while Polk’s Democratic 
administration, fearing the rising fame of Taylor, 
who was a Whig, crippled him by withholding 
reinforcements. Taylor was falling back to Mon- 
terey when his regulars were taken from him to 
form part of a new expedition under General 
Scott. Santa Ana, the Mexican general, over- 
took his 6000 volunteers near the pass of Buena 

9 i S fSn ; M^ t Tayl0r ’?u n 2 ? d Feb - 184 7, repulsed the 
21,000 Mexicans with a loss thrice as great as his 

owa v . . Ia 1848 the Whigs selected Taylor as their 

candidate for the presidency. He was elected in 

November and inaugurated next March.' The 

struggle over the extension of slavery had begun. 

Democratic congress opposed the admission 
of California as a flee state, while the president 
favoured it. To avert the threatened danger to 
the Union Henry Clay introduced his famous 
compromise. Taylor remained firm and impartial, 
though his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, headed the 
extreme pro-slavery faction. Before a decision 
JK® reached President Taylor died, 9th July 
1850. See Life by Gen. O. O. Howard (1892). 

Tchaikovsky. See Tschaikovsky. 

Tchekhov. See Chekhov. 

Nikolai Gavrilovitch 

(1828-89), horn at Sara toff, was arrested in 1862 
js an early propagator of Nihilism, and sent in 
1864 to hard labour iu Siberia. He died in Astra- 
khan. His Works (4 vols. Vevey, 1868-70) iuclude 
the novel, What 's to be Done? written in prison* 

Teoum'seh, chief of the Shawnees, headed the 
rising suppressed by Harrison In 1811, and passing 
into the English service, commanded the Indian 
allies in the war of 1812-18 as brigadier-general. 
He fell fighting at the Thames In Canada (1818). 
See Lives by Eggleston (1878), Raymond (1916). 

Teddei, Arthur William, Baron, Marshal 0 f 
the R.AJP., bora in 1890, was deputy supreme 
commander under Elsenhower 1948-46. 

Tegetthoff, W ilhelm . Baron von (1827-71). 
Austrian admiral, defeated an Italian fleet in 
1866, the first engagement between ironclads. 

Tegetmeier, William Bernhard (1816-1912), 
an ornithologist who assisted Darwin, was bom 
of German origin at Colnbrook, S. Buoks. 

TegnSr, Es aias j Swedish poet, born at Kyrkero d 



Telford 

In Yariuiand, 13th Nov. 1782, the son „ * 
graduated in 1802 at Lund University J? 01 ' 1 
appointed a lecturer. His stirring jraV ™ ’ as 
the Militia of Scania (1808) made his iiam«k!!£ J ° r 
and Svm (1811) made it linwui j«w “ «!’ 
came professor of Greek. His best- 
belong to eight years— Song to theSunimjynln^ 1 
DayatLund( 1820); The Candidate for rn Jn D ?' ec 

(1820); Axel, a romance of the days^of Charles XlT 
(1821); and his masterpiece, 

trans. by Canon Blackley). Bishon A r v • ’ 
(1824), he died there, 2d Nov. 1846 r X V® 
Bottiger prefixed to iiis collected works ns47 f mV 
also works by Braudes (Stockh 1878) K iurl‘ ~\ o1 ^ ’ 

(Leii-. 1884), and ChrisLnse., (Sd^’u'^Ts^ 8 

Telford, Thomas, engineer, was born o 
herd’s son, at Westerkirk, Langholm q ! a ,ep ; 
1757, at fourteen was 

mason, in 1780 removed to Edinburgh, and in l -so 
to London. In 1784 he got work a 8 t Po s outb 
dockyard; m 1787 became surveyor n !, • 
works for Shropshire; and his two b„dgesove? 
the Severn at Montford and Buildwas J 

him the pJanning of the Ellesmere Canal Vl7^ d 
1805 . In 1801 he was commissioned by X??.: 
ment to report on the public works required for 
Scotland; and he carried out the Caledon/?, 
Canal (1803-23), more than 1000 mil es 0 f ° r oad 
and 1200 bridges besides churches names’ 
harbours, &c. Other works by him were the 
road from London to Holyhead with ' ■ 
Suspension Bridge (1825), the Dean Bridge Ed n 

^5 ( s2r He 
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Tell, William, of Burglen in Uri, reputed the 

0f T hi n 3 native district frol " the tyranny of 
Austria Johannes von Muller tells at length; in 

"ft ° f Switzerland (1786), how Albert II. 
of Austria strove to annex the Forest Cantons • 

£Sti n tli°Q hlS t F* nn,caI steward Gessler com* 
ESifii® 10 Swiss 1 to do reverence to the ducal hat 
erected on a pole in Altorf; how Tell, a famous 

1 on Wa9 i for 2. 0n ;C°mpIiance condemned 
an ®PP) e °ff his own son’s head ; and 
Jfff rwar(ls T ®1I slew the tyrant, and so initi- 
^ rooyement which secured the independ- 

o? th? f f S, lL fcze ? a .? d - Von Muller bad n o doubt 

.°- f t J ie st01 *y ; but the tale of the 

Turlfhfr S f h ?vi 13 f0U m d i,J n Aryan > Samoyede, and 
lklore ‘ « Tells very existence is dis- 
p ^ d » bis name first occurs in a ballad of 1470, 

JffLP 16 fff *}°J7 in Audi’s Swiss Chronicle 
imwL -f^bert II. was a just, if severe, ruler; 
U0 ssier s name is never once mentioned till 
See French work by Albert Rilliet (1868), 
and German ones by Kopp (1851), Meyer von 
Knonau (1873), and Roclilioltz (1877). 

™er, Wilhelm Abraham (1734-1804), ration- 
alist theologian, was born at Leipzig. 

Gabriel (1684 ?-1048), «TIrso de 
Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid, was 
EfiL 0 *? 1 ® monastery of Soria. His pieces are 
partly Comedias , partly Interludes and Autos 
iiacramentales (originally about 300), all dlsplay- 
of ® ^jniatlc vitality, originality, wit, and power 

i ^‘Painting See Seflora Rios de Lam- 
perez, Enigma Biogrdfico (1929). 

Frederick, Primate, was born 30th 
November 1821, son of an officer, at Leukas, 

Mni B n?i deU S ^®5 h0 i )1, Tiver t°n, passed to 
1 C 5 U v ge » 0xford > took a double-first in 
1842, and became fellow and a mathematical 

29 * 


o' K nt „e, 

«• o^.°L^ t 

m 1868-70 supported t , (180 °). and 

the Insh Church. I n i860 he° S hi bllShment of 
oj Exeter (a Broad n,, ! i e became Bishon 
High CBurch Df ldniinnHo? 1 ! s * lccess °r to the 
^P d in 1896 Archbishop of Canter? 85 ° f London . 

23rd December 190 ° tj; c c nt J£bury. He died 

(1881-1944) born * SSOn WILLIAM Tempie 

r a cz p § 

ehler brother of Geo\^ If m, V ] Vf’ , E * \ L OUl-TOl 
"blttelly op^ « 

with Pitt (Chathanf) oil ?he' Stamp Aa to 17 ^? ke 

Kem,”?y 9 ’ W^rcefter^am) IT®* 1 , 90 , 2 )' bor " ’« 

87^4’ ?v was Lieutenant-Governor of Bewal 

MTOtlve mTIS ? 1877 - s °. «nd S 

for the Kin'^V?? r® Eves,iani division 1885-92, 
:~. r u,e ^m.gston division 1892-95. One nt 

mie "orks is an Autobiography (1896). 

lS I R Wii.liam, diplomatist and essay 
writer, eldest son of Sir John Temple was bon 

Cn£° ? d S n \ n ■ 1 l C2S - Ile studied at Emmanuel 
.9 a,n bridge, but at nineteen went abroad 

95) H , J ,e f a , {l 1 love "; ith Dorothy Osborne (1627- 

and Sk Ppfpr ie neK 111 tbe Lon2 Parliament, 

m their atlection, and their seven years of separa- 

letter? V Te°mn?« tl " lity - 'i 0I i Do, ' otb >' s ‘leligfitfiil 
letters. Temple married her in 1655, lived in 

Ireland, was returned for Carlow to the Dublin 

parliament in 1660, was sent in 1665 on a mission 

to Germany, and then was created a baronet and 

appointed resident at Brussels. His great diplo- 

® uc S 9 ? 1 was the Tri Ple Alliance (1668) of 
England, Holland, and Sweden against France. 

^ ? art in t J ie con 8 res s of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668), and was ambassador at the Hague 

—a post to which lie returned (1674) after the 
war between England and Holland. In 1077 
he helped to bring about the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange with the Princess Mary. He 
twice declined the offer of a secretaryship of 
state from Charles II., suggested the scheme of a 
reformed pnvy-council of thirty, and fora short 
while formed with Halifax, Essex, and Sunder- 
land an inner council of four. But erelong lie 
retired to his villa at Sheen (till 16S6), thereafter 
to Moor Park in Surrey, where Swift was his 
secretary. At the Revolution he again refused 
the secretaryship. The rest of his days he 
gave to letters and gardening. His son, last 
survivor of seven children, was made secre- 
tary for war, but drowned himself. Temple 
published historical Memoirs (1691, 1709) and 
Miscellanea (1679, 1692), a collection of essays 
on government, trade, gardening, heroic virtue, 
poetry. The second part contains a famous 
essay ‘Upon the Ancient and Modern Learning.' 

He died 27th January 1699. His collected works 
fill 4 vols. (1814), and he has been reputed one 
of the reformers of English style. See, besides 
older Lives by Boyer, Swift, and Temple’s sister, 
Lady Giffard, the elaborate Memoirs by T. P. 
Courtenay (1836); Macaulay’s brilliant essay 
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thereon; Dr C. Marburg's study (1932); Dorothy 
Osborne's Letters ed. Moore Smith (1928). 

Ten Brink. See Brink. 

Tencin, Claudine Alexandrine Gu6rin de 
(1681-1749), born at Grenoble, entered the re- 
ligious life, but in 1714 came to Paris, where her 
wit and beauty attracted a crowd of lovers, among 
them the Regent and Cardinal Dubois. She had 
much political influence, enriched herself, and 
helped the fortunes of her brother, Cardinal Pierre 
Guerin de Tencin (1G80-1 758). But her importance 
died with the regent and the cardinal in 1723. In 
1726 she lay a short time in the Bastille, after 
one of her lovers had shot himself in her house. 
Her later life was more decorous, and her salon 
one of the most popular in Paris. Fontenelle 
was one of her oldest lovers ; D'Alembert one 
of her children. Her romances include Mtmoires 
du Comte de Comminges (1735), Le Siege de Calais 
(1739), and Les Malheurs de V Amour (1747). See 
her letters to her brother (1790) and the Due de 
Richelieu (1806), and books by Nicolaus (1908), 
Masson (1909), and DeCoynart (1910). [Ton g -$an^.\ I 

Teniers, David, the Elder (1582-1649), Flemish 
master, was born and died at Antwerp. His 
subjects are in general homely, the interiors of 
public-houses, rustic games, weddings, and the 
like.— David Teniers, the Younger (1610-90), 
his son, rose quickly to distinction, enjoying the 
favour and friendship of the Austrian archduke, 
the Prince of Orange, and the Bishop of Ghent. 
In 1647 he took up his abode at Brussels. His 
seven hundred pictures possess, in superlative 
degree, the qualities that mark his father’s work. 
None has realised more richly the charm of joyous 
open-air life. His scriptural subjects alone are 
unsatisfactory. [Flem. Ten-eerstf ; Fr. Ten-e-atf . ] 

Ten'ison, Thomas (1636-1715), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, born atCottenliamin Cambridgeshire, 
studied at Corpus Cliristi, Cambridge, and was 
made Bishop of Lincoln by William III. in 1691, 
and primate of all England in 1694. He was a 
favourite at court, crowned Queen Anne and 
George I., and strongly supported the Hanoverian 
succession. His works comprise anti-papal tracts, 
sermons, and a criticism of Hobbes. 

Tennant, William (1784-1848), born at An- 
struther, studied at St Andrews, and, a lifelong 
cripple, became in 1813 schoolmaster of Dunlno. 
His humorous poem Anster Fair (1812) was the 
first attempt to naturalise the Italian ottava rima 
— soon after adopted with splendid success by 
Hookham Frere and by Byron. He was teacher 
from 1816 at Lasswade, from 1819 at Dollar 
Academy, and from 1835 professor of Oriental 
Languages at St Andrews. Other poems were 
the Thane of Fife (1822) and Papistry Stormed 



Tennemann, Wilhelm Gottlieb (1761-1819), 
professor at Marburg from 1804, wrote a Kantian 
Geschichte der Philosophic (1798-1819), and a shorter 
Manual of the History of Philosophy (1812 ; trans. 
1852), long a text-book in Britain. [Ten' neh-mann.] 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson (1804-69), bom at 
Belfast, studied at Dublin, and after practising at 
the bar became M.P. for his native city in 1832. 
He first supported Earl Grey and then Peel, was 
secretary to the Indian Board, the government 
of Ceylon 1845-50, the Poor-law Board, and the 
Board of Trade 1852-67, when he was made a 
baronet. He wrote a great work on Ceylon (1859) 
and books of travel in Greece and Belgium. 


Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914), caricaturist, 
born in London, son of a celebrated dancing- 
master. A self-trained artist, he was selected in 
1845 to paint one of the frescoes— Dryden’s ‘ St 
Cecilia'— in the Houses of Parliament. He is 
better known as a book-illustrator, and best as 
the cartoonist of Punch, He joined its staff in 
1851, and year after year produced the political 
cartoons. His illustrations to Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-glass (see Dodgson) are 
remarkable for their delicacy and finish ; earlie 
book-illustrations were to JEsop's Fables , Moore'i 
Lalla Rookh , the Ingoldsby Legends, Once a Week, 
&c. He was knighted in 1898. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, was bom 0th August 
1809, at Somersby, Lincolnshire, the fourth of 
the rector’s eight sons, and was educated by his 
father and at Louth. His elder brothers were both 
poets — Frederick Tennyson (1807-98) and Charles 
Tennyson Turner (q.v.). The former lived in Italy 
and Jersey, turned a Swedenborgian and spiri- 
tualist, and wrote Lays and Hours (1854), the Isles 
of Greece (1890), Daphne and other Poms (1891), and 
Poems of the Day and Year (1895). In 1826 Charles 
and Alfred published, anonymously, Poemsby Two 
Brotltefrs; and in February 1828 they joined Frede- 
rick at Trinity College, Cambridge, where amongst 
their friends were Spedding, J. M. Kemble, Trench, 
Monckton Milnes, Merivale, Alford, Lushington, 
and Arthur Hallam. To this time belong The 
Lover's Tale (written 1827, published 1879) and 
Timbuctoo , the university prize poem of 1829. 
Alfred’s Poems , chiefly Lyrical (1830) was followed 
by a similar small series in 1832 : though readers 
of insight welcomed them, neither volume was 
warmly received by the critics. To the next nine 
years we owe many of his most lovely lyrics, pub- 
lished with the best of his earlier work in 1842. 
Henceforth his place was secure. The Princess ; 
a Medley (1847) is a melodrama in blank verse, a 
jeu d'esprit on women’s rights. November 1860 
brought him the laureateship, in succession to 
Wordsworth; and in this year fell the anony- 
mous publication of In Memoriam, that elegiao 
treasury in which the poet has stored the grief 
and the meditation of many years after Arthur 
Hallam's death ; a series of lyrics which in pathos, 
melody, range of thought, and depth of feeling 
may stand with the Camoniere of Petrarch and the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. In June 1850 Tennyson 
married in Shiplake Church, Oxfordshire, a Lin- 
colnshire lady, Emily Sarah Sell wood (1818-96), 
and settled at Twickenham. In 1853 they moved 
to Farringford at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight ; 
in 1867-70 he also built from his own design 
a house, Aldworth, in Sussex, near Hasleraere. 
Throughout life he made many short journeys— 
to the Pyrenees (1881, 1861), the Western High- 
lands, Staffa, and Iona (1853), Inveraray (1858). 
Portugal (1859), Cornwall (I860), Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire (1862), Weimar and Dresden (1865), 
Dartmoor and Salcombe (1867), North Wales 
(1869), Suffolk (1876). 

In Maud : a Monodrama (1855) Tennyson gave 
to the personal lyric its deepest and widest 
extension. He now took up seriously the old 
Celtic Arthurian legend already handled in 
‘The Lady of Shalott,* ‘Sir Galahad,* and tha 
supreme * Morte d’Arthur ; * and in 1859 appeared 
the first four of the twelve Idylls of (he King , 
completed in 1870. 1872, 1885 — his most im- 
portant. perhaps his greatest work. The noble 
Dedication sets forth the main intention of the 
Idylls; they are a ‘new-old* tale, ‘shadowing 
Sense at war with Soul,’ the individual conscience 
with its innate aim towards truth and purity, 
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Its temptations, falls, and conquest* it ■ *■ » 
victory, discovered only in the frn^i r ts ! ,na ' 
follows our brief spell .1 1 . V' icl ' 

Arden and Aylmer’s Held (1864), idylls or imrr ‘1° C, ‘ 
poems, the poet’s power had i 01 narratlve 

L art was perfect. He J 

to create character in the historical i,iav* ?> 
Mary (1875), Harold (1877), and BeclePnm^ 1 
in the less important dramas, The' Cu^tishn 
founded on a Graeco- Roman tale- The 
(1882); The Promise of May (1882 ; printed' u£n 
a modern domestic piece ; The Foresters (1892) the 
poets own version of the Robin Hood le-en 

His plays have generally been thought stroller 
in literary excellences than in trulv 

qualities, though The Cup when acted met with 
a measure of success. Later volume* n L , 
Jyrics, ballads (1880, 1885, 18S6, 1889, 1890) show 

™ tbe Wh S le a more mature and certain art a 
greatly wider range. History (mostly Englhh 
as the splendid Ballad of the RevcnaJs- flip!! I 
dialect, that chiefly of Lincolnshire ; a few beaut 
ful classical pieces ; narratives, idyllic and lyrical 
of the profoundest pathos ; poems treating S£at 
problems in religion and morality, phi osmdn 
and science — all are included. In January 18 S 4 
Tennyson was raised to the peerage 2! VS? 

««??? f° v, ° f Ej®f hwater and Ald worth. He died 
6th October 1892 at Aldworth, and was buried in 

Westminster Abbey. Shortly before his death he 
had corrected the proofs of The Death nf rr»} 
p other Poems, published a few^vee^ 

Lord Tennyson was succeeded in the peerage by 
lns son Hallam (born llth August 1852; governor 
of Australia 1902-4 ; died 2d Decembfr 1928) 
® econ d eon was Lionel (1854-8G). ' 

The authodtative biography, prepared bv the 

in C 1897^p7 fl e i nnyS f 0 u’ a PP eared in two volumes 
IVf 7 ; § ee aIs ° ' ot i r er books on Tennyson and 
h i 9 SH* 1 hy w - E - Wace (1881), Van Dyke (5th 
ed. 1896), E.C. Tainsh (1868 ; new ed. 1893), H J 

: nl w M??)- Thomas Davidson 
(Boston, 1889), Churton Collins ( 1891 ), Eugene 

Parsons (Chicago, 1891), A. Waugh (1892)! A 

A i Jf?^ 113011 (1892), Jacobs 
t^), Stopford Brooke (1894), Bellezza (Italian, 
1894), Rawnsiey (1899), A. Lang (1901), Sir A 

T?nmi 19 S 2) ’T A - C h BenSOn (1904) » F * R °Z (1912)1 
Thomas R Lounsbury (1916) ; Fausset (1922) 

na^« S .° n ^i 23 2, ; Shepherd-s Tmuylntca 
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ed * 1879 % bibliography separate, 
1896). There is an analysis of In Memoriam by 

^•.^rtson (1862) ; a Key to it by Dr Catty 
4tb ed * 1891) ; Concordance by Baker 
(1914) ; a Tennyson Handbook by Morton (1895) 
a Tennyson Primer by Dixon (1896), and a 

£ul\2J£? n Ji!H i01iary by Baker (1916). See also 
Oiurch s The laureate's Country (1890), Walters's 

In Jenny son Land (1890), G. Napier’s Homes and 

Haunts of Alfred Tennyson (1892), and B. Francis's 

Scenery of 1 ennyson's Poems (1893). Many of the 

poems have been translated; of Enoch Arden 

tnere are nine German versions, seven French 

and two Dutch, besides Italian, Spanish, Danish,’ 

Hungarian and Bohemian. See T. J. Wise's 

Bibliography {Athenaeum, 1897). 

Tenterden, Chahles Abbott, Baron, born a 
barber’s son at Canterbury, 7th October 1702, in 
1785 became a fellow and tutor of Corpus, Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1790, and soon had a 
large practice. In 1801 he became recorder of 
Oxford, in 1802 published Law relative to Merchant 
Ships and Seamen , in 1810 accepted a puisne 
judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
1818 was knighted and became Chief-justice of 
the King’s Bench, and, raised to the peerage in 


i&tnnt ra Kehef and 

painter, fiirn at * cn ’ ® E , Raa *> ( 1008 - 81 ), 
Deventer, °\vhere he , i?’ Sett ed abo “t 1654 at 
life of his time with £* «!? b, ‘ rg0,nastei - The 
splendid costume fomi?in hfmS'i® manners and 

S T e erets ® "*■ 

ccuuic Puet/l.on^LVcmhage'aboutlss’E 1 * 0 '?' 1 

fssz iz tariff 

bim, and manumitted Vin h,??- 116 ; educa ted 

patrons were 5 ,^ ?, Ro,,,e * His chief 

After spending so V e n ,e R younger Sci Pi<>. 
Greece, and .heel “ ".i “ 159 B o wi*."""* ‘° 
of his comedies— A mT/W/, p , V ' e have 8ix 
Timoroumenos, Phormio 'll* \ H,lU( lHS > bouton 

editions by Wagner ( i 860 tv • 

Fleckeisen (1857, 1898) Tyrrell n (iim r 0 ( 1884 b 
Lindsay (1920)* tram J 1 JU “ b Lauerand 

Ritchte ( 1927)! Perr ^(1929)^ Sargcaunt <W 12 >, 

a Carmelite convent tlie«. About V“ S herr*?! 
Ig'ous exercises reached an extraordinary height 
o asceticsn', she was favoured with ccsUsfes 

S p nhf? ,,,e i 0f her .sanctity spread far and wide’ 
blie obtained permission from the Holy See to 

te- estabhsh ed fl 5 f J l0u se ! n where she 

wiS?ddi?i^ai«K 2) t lG anc,ent Carmelite rule 

nf fL n t ! i 0bse , rvauces - 1567 the genera 
of the Carmelite order urged on her the dntv ct 

th?5 d - ln f 8 he r reforms » in 1579 the Carmelites of 
the stricter observance were united into a distinct 
association ; and within her own lifetime seven- 

J*!” f C0 ! u ; ents of wo men and sixteen of men 
accepted her reforms. She died Oct. 4 1582 
and was canonised in 1022. The most famous of 
er many works are her autobiography. The I Vau 

hv n r /n l0n \ oro\ Boo \ tfie Foundations (trails, 
by Da ton, 1853), and The Interior Castle (trans 

by Dalton 1852). Of her works there is a Spanish 
/ snfp 0 J 881 - English Lives are bv Dalton 
nf banning (editor, 1804), Miss Trench 

(18/ j), Father Coleridge (3 vols. 1881-88 Mrs 

0.897)! 8hame Graham (1894)> and Dr A * Whyte 

Ten-iss, William (1847-97), actor, was a bar- 
rister's son, William Charles James Lewin and 
came out at Birmingham in 1867. He was stabbed 

Smythe 0L898)/ er> 

it 

iristchurch in 1863, and, after four } r ears in the 

T^v-'ti’ P J ayed in London 1867. opened 

Terry s Theatre in 1887. He died in April 191° 

Terry Dame Ellen (1848-1928 ; G. B. E* , 

lJ 2 o; Mrs James Carew from 1907), leading 

.mglish actress, was born at Coventry, a \ r ouneer 

? Uss Kate Terry (Mrs Arthur Lewis ; 
1S44-1924), who played ‘Arthur’ at Windsor 
Castle in 1852, took farewell of the stage as 
Juliet in 1867, and returned to it in 189S. 

Miss Ellen Terry ateight played ‘ Marnilius’ in The 
’/inters Tale; in 1863 she made her professional 
debut at the Haymarket. From 1864 (when she 
married) to 1874 she practically retired from the 
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stage. In 1875 she made a great success as 
•Portia* at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
where she played also in Monty , The Lady of 
Lyons, Masks and Facts, and Ours. In 1876 she 
joined the Court Theatre, where her chief char- 
acter was ‘ Olivia * in Mr Wills’s play. In Dec. 1878 
she first appeared at the Lyceum in conjunction 
with Sir Henry Irving (q.v.), with whose brilliant 
successes her name is inseparably connected. See 
her autobiography, The Story of My Life (1908). 

Tertullian. Quintus Septimius Florens Ter- 
Tullianus (c. 160-230 a.d.) was born at Carthage, 
and was liberally educated, so that he sometimes 
wrote in Greek. Converted to Christianity about 
190, he received orders, and lived for some time 
at Rome. That he was married is shown by his 
two books Ad Uxorem, in which he argues 
against second marriages. Between 199 and 203 
his opposition to worldliness in the church culmi- 
nated in his becoming a leader of the Montanist 
sect. He had the heart of a Christian with the 
intellect of an advocate. His style is most 
vivid, vigorous, and concise, abounding in harsh 
and obscure expressions, abrupt turns, and im- 
petuous transitions, with here and tnere bursts 
of glowing eloquence. He was the creator of 
ecclesiastical Latinity. Many of his sentences 
have become proverbial — e.g. ‘The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church* and ‘The 
unity of heretics is schism.* His works are 
divided into three classes : (1) Controversial 
writings against heathens and Jews, as in Apolo - 
aeticus, Ad Nationes , Adversus Judazos ; (2) against 
heretics, as in De Prozscriplione Hcereticorum, 
Adversus Valentinianos, De Anima , De Came 
Christi (against Docetism), De Resurrections Car - 
nis , Adversus Marcionem, Adversus Praxean; (3) 
practical and ascetic treatises, in which we can 
trace his increasing hostility to the church and 
his adoption of Montanist views. Hence the 
division of these treatises into Pre-Montanist and 
Montanist . To the former class belong De Bap- 
tismo, De Pcenitentia , Ad Martyres , De Spectaculis , 
De Idolatria, De Cultu Feminarum , De Oratione , 
De Patientia, and Ad Uxorem; to the latter, De 
Corona, De Fuga in Persecution e, De Monogamia , 
De Pudicitia, De Jejunio , and Adversus Psychicos; 
while De Virginibus Velandis marks the transition 
stage. Tertullian had a greater influence on the 
Latin Church than any theologian between Paul 
and Augustine. His Montanism, indeed, prevented 
its direct exercise, but Cyprian was the inter- 
preter who gave currency to his views. There 
are editions by Oeliler (lS53-55)and in the Vienna 
Coipus ScHpt. Ecclesiast . Lot. (part i. 1896) ; and the 
translations of nearly all Tertulliau’s works in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library . 

Tesla, Nikola (1857-1943), born at Smiljan in 
Croatia, the son of an Orthodox priest, studied at 
Graz and Paris, and in 1885 entered the Edison 
Works at Menlo Park, but left them to work 
out his own numerous inventions in electricity, 
electrical oscillations, incandescent lighting, &c. 
See Review of Reviews, December 1901. 

» Tetrazzini, Luisa (1871-1940), coloratura 
Boprano singer, born at Florence, made her d6but 
in 1890. She appeared mostly in Italian opera of 
the older school — Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, 
&c. See My Life of Song (1921). 

Tetzel, John ( c . 1455-1519), born at Leipzig, 
entered the Dominican order in 1489. A famous 
preacher, he was appointed in 1616 to preach an 
indulgence in favour of contributors to the build- 
ing-fund of St Peter’s at Rome. In opposition to 
him Luther (q.v.) published his theses. 


Tewflk Pasha, Mohammed (1852-92), Khedive 
of Egypt, eldest son of Ismail Pasha, succeeded 
on his abdication in 1879. The ohief events of his 
reign were Arabi’s insurrection, the British inter- 
vention, the war with the Mahdi, the pacification 
of the Sudan frontiers, and the improvement of 
Egypt under British administration. He was 
succeeded by his son Abbas Hllmi (q.v.). 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, was bom at 
Calcutta, 18th July 1811. His grandfather, also 
a William Makepeace Thackeray, was the son of 
Archdeacon Thackeray (head-master of Harrow 
1746-60), and in 1777 retired with a fortune from 
the East India Company’s service. Richmond, 
his fourth son, also served the Company, and 
married another civilian’s daughter, Anne Becher, 
a Calcutta beauty. When the future novelist 
was five yeara old his father died ; and soon after 
his mother (who lived to survive her son) mar- 
ried Major Carmichael Smyth of the Bengal 
Engineers. The boy was sent home, and In 1822 
entered the Charterhouse, where he remained six 
years. He went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1829, but left after two years without taking his 
degree. It was at Cambridge that Thackeray first 
appeared in print, in a burlesque of Tennyson’s 
prize poem, Timbuctoo. On leaving Cambridge 
Thackeray visited Weimar and Rome, and, having 
lost most of his little patrimony, renounced the 
bar for the more immediately remunerative pur- 
suit of literature. Early in 183J he became a 
regular contributor to, and erelong editor and 
proprietor of, the National Standard , a weekly 
journal which came to an end in a year. Art, not 
literature, was Thackeray’s real ambition at that 
time, and he went to Paris to study painting 
seriously. But money was wanted, and it coula 
always be earned by the pen. In 1835 he made 
his famous application to illustrate Pickwick ; in 
1836 he married Isabella Shawe (1818-94), the 
dowerless daughter of an Indian colonel. Six 
months later the failure of the Constitutional , the 
property of a company of which Thackeray’s step- 
father was chairman, carried with it the rest of 
his fortune. He moved to London in 1837, and 
work was abundant, the future promising; he 
was writing regularly in the Times , New Monthly, 
Fraser's Magazine, and Cruikshank’s Comic Al- 
manac. His eldest daughter was born in 1837 ; in 
1838 a second, who died in infancy ; and in 1840 a 
third, Mrs Leslie Stephen, who died in 1875. The 
illness which followed the birth of the third 
daughter affected Mrs Thackeray’s mind, and she 
never recovered. This misfortune broke up the 
home, and the children were sent to Paris to 
their grandmother. 

In 1840 appeared Thackeray’s first book, The 
Pains Sketch-book , a series of reprints, followed 
in 1841 by the Comic Tales and Sketches, which 
included the Yellowplush Papers, Major Gahagan , 
and the Bedford Row Conspiracy . These publi- 
cations were a failure. In the same year the 
Iloggarty Diamond aud the Stidbby Genteel Story 
appeared in Fraser, followed by Barry Lyndon 
and Men*s Wives, In 1843 and 1846 appeared 
respectively the Irish Sketch-book and Comhill 
to Cairo, The magazines, and more especially 
Punch, whose staff he joined in 1842, enabled him 
in 1846 to set up house again ; and he brought 
his children over from Paris. The publication of 
Vanity Fair began, in monthly numbers, in 
at which time he was also bringing out the 
Papers in Punch. Vanity Fair was not at first a 
success, but towards the end of the year luck 
changed, and by the time the novel was finished 
(July 1848 ) it had made the author's reputation, 
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it was followed in November by the first instil 
ment of Pendennis , and that by Esmond (185‘M 
Thackeray then sailed for America with his lec 
tures on the ‘Humorists/ which ho had already 
delivered with great success in London. On his 
return in 1853 The Neiucomes began to appear • and 
on its conclusion in 1855, after the publication of 
The Rose and the Ring , Thackeray again lectured 
in America on the ‘Four Georges.' In i$o 7 he 
failed to get into parliament, standing for Oxford 
as a Radical. During this year and the next the 
Virginians came out. On 1st January 18(30 the 
Cornhill Magazine made its appearance with 
Thackeray as editor; to it he contributed lord 
the Widower and Philip , and the Roundabout 
Papers, the desultory form of which showed his 
powers at their best. In 1S62 lie gave up the 
editorship of the Cornhill. Denis Duval be-un 
there, promised to be as great as anything lie had 
done ; but Ins health had been broken by a fever 
caught in Rome eight years before, and lie was 
found dead in Ins bed on the morning of Christ- 
mas Eve, 1863. He is buried at Kensal Green 
As a novelist Thackeray is unsurpassed in style’ 
in his power of description and of characier- 
drawing and in the crowning gift of telling a 

«J°ry. ? 1S i^ e i al 0f the novel was * likd Fielding's, 
that it should be a prose epic. So much of his 

humour is tinged with irony that readers some- 
times fail to observe what sources of natural 
laughter are in his books. Some say lie attacks 
the very essence of human society and turns to 
ridicule its most useful and ornamental members 
Others assert that what Thackeray calls ‘snob- 
bishness is neither an essential nor a necessary 

p ^ rt .°^ hu . ,,,an nature * But if one turns from 
what Thackeray ridiculed to what he admired, it 
must be admitted that for a satirist his views of 
life are strangely sentimental. See the brief Life 
by Merivale and Marzials (1891); others by Han- 
nay (1864), Taylor (1864), Trollope ( 1879), Melville 
(1899), Whlbley(1903), Elwin(1932), Ellis (1933); 
his Letters to an American Family (1904) ; Eyre 
Crowe, With Thackeray in America (1893) and 
Thackeray's Haunts and Homes (1897) ; Sir W. 
Hunter, The Thackerays in India (1897) ; Saints- 
bury, A Consideration of Thackeray (1931) ; for 
specimens of his drawings, The Orphan of Pimlico 
(1875) ; and the charming introductions by his 
daughter to his works (13 vols. 1898-99). 

His eldest daughter, Anne Isabella, novelist, 
hardly less known as ‘ Miss Thackeray ’ than as 
lady Ritchie, was born in 1837, and first ap- 
peared as an author in vol. i. of the Cornhill 
(1860) with ‘Little Scholars.’ To this sketch 
succeeded a dozen or more volumes ox" novels, 
tales, biographical essays, <fcc., of which may be 
mentioned The Story of Elizabeth (1863), The 
Village on the Cliff (1867), Old Kensington (1873), 
Miss Angel (1875, its heroine Angelica Kauffmann), 
Mrs Dymond (1885), Records of Tennyson, Ruskin , 
and Browning (1892), Lord Tennyson and his 
Friends (1893), Chapters from some Memoirs (1895), 
and her dainty modern recasts of such old-world 
stories as ‘ Bluebeard ’ and ‘ Cinderella.’ In 1877 
she married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray 
Willoughby Ritchie (kt. 1907; d. 1912). She 
died 26fch February 1919. See her Letters (1924). 

Thacfcwell, Sik Joseph, G.C.B. (1781-1859), 
born at Morton Court, Worcestershire, lost his 
left arm at Waterloo, and from 1838 served with 
high distinction against the Afghans and Sikhs. 
—His son, Lieut. Osbert d’Arbitol Thackwell 
(1837-58), was murdered at Lucknow. 

Tha'ls, an Athenian courtesan, famous for wit 
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induced Afoxander^he^cS'if ? (1 ? lUful legend, 

She haa severa, £?»>"*■ 

-Shorn 


01 » prince, and 


sLl?.T Va ’ the " al "rai”son 

studied music at Vienna ii« , , 

1830 through Belgium Holla, l w* 14 f to,,rs bom 
Spain. Brazil, and ft Ru ^*> 

Naples in 1S5S. His conn, ns t JAY ’ 1 ll,n 8 ,iea >' 

teias and variations ; fo s f “: 

Floruala were failures. iMn'.trg j ' alHl 

SSSSSws, puss 

, , T ? 0e ‘i' sculptor, was bom 

Th«d R A"nrri e ° f „ tl,e scu, I> t0 '' William 
u e<i, h a. (1,04-181 , ). lie executed the Africa 

gioup on the Albert Memorial. 

Thellusson, Peter, born in Paris, June 27, 1737 
the Genevan ambassador's son, became a London 
merchant in 1762, and died Juiy 27, 1797. After 
bequeathing fortunes to his family, he left tlm 
c.sidue (estates worth £4500 a year and £600,000 

dm?n™?i na ^ l property) to trustees, to accumulate 

sr » ° Si lVGS ° f V s • sonsrui<l of their 

•sons. The accumulated fund (expected to bo 

some £19,000 000) was then to 'Sensed to pur! 

rf? 168 for the eldest lineal descendants of 
us three sons. Ihe will was contested by the 
heirs at law, but nthrmed in the House of Lords 
m 1805; though the Thellusson Act (1800) thence- 
forth restrained testators from devising their pro- 
Perty for accumulation for more than twenty-one 
years. Thellusson’s last grandson died in 1856* 
and there was then a lawsuit as to the interpreta- 
tion of the will. It was adjudged by the House 
of Lords (1859) to Lord Rendlesliam and Charles 
Sabine Augustus Thellusson, great-grandsons; 
but, by reason of the heavy expenses, the sum 
inherited did not much exceed the original 
bequest. (7W7ws-$o>i.) 

Thelwall, John (1764-1834), born in London, 
was tailor's apprentice, law student, man of letters, 
and Radical. See Life by C. Cestre (1906), and 
Hobliouse’s Liberalism (1911). 

Themis tocles (c. 525-459 b.c.), Athenian general 
and statesman, as archon in 493 convinced his 
countrymen that a powerful fleet was necessary 
for their welfare. Against the Persians he com- 
manded the Athenian squadron (200 of the 324 
Greek vessels), but agreed to serve under the 
Spartan Eurybiades ; on the eve of Salamis (480) 
it required all his energy to induce his timid 
superior to await the attack of the enemy. In 
his eagerness to precipitate a collision he sent a 
messenger to urge the Persian generals to make 
an immediate attack, as the Greeks had resolved 
on retreat. After the victory the Peloponnesians 
refused to continue the pursuit beyond Andros. 
Thence Themistocles sent a second message to 
Xerxes urging him to hasten back to Asia before 
the Greeks carried out their project of breaking 
down the bridge over the Hellespont. The victor 
of Salamis was now the foremost name in the 
mouths of men. The rebuilding of the walla 
of Athens by his advice on a vastly larger scale 
aroused uneasiness at Sparta, but Themistocles 
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cajoled the ephors till the walls were high. But 
the Spartan faction in Athens was plotting his 
ruin, and in 470 he was ostracised. Argos was his 
first retreat, but the Spartans secured his expul- 
sion (467), and he fled to Corcyra and thence to 
Asia. Artaxerxes received him with great favour, 
and listened to his schemes for the subjugation of 
Greece ; and at Magnesia he lived securely till his 
death. His patriotism seems at times to have 
been but a larger kind of selfishness, but he was 
convinced that no one could realise the dream oi 
a great Athenian empire but himself. 

Thenard, Louis Jacques (1777-1857), chemist, 
humbly born at Louptiere, Nogent-sur-Seine, in 
1825 was made a baron. He discovered peroxide 
of hydrogen and investigated compound ethers. 

Theobald, Lewis (1688-1744), early Shake- 
spearian critic, born at Sittingbourne, was bred 
an attorney, but took to literature, publishing 
Electro (1714), followed by twenty equally for- 
gotten dramas. He published thirty papers in 
Mist s Journal (1715), and started the Censor , a tri- 
weekly paper. His pamphlet, Shalespere Restored , 
directed against Pope’s edition (1726), Pope repaid 
by immortalising him as the original hero of the 
iyiincktd . But Theobald's edition of Shakespeare 
11733) extinguished that of h is rival. See Churton 
Collins’s Essays and Studies (1895). [TiVbald. ] 

Theoc'ritus, the pastoral poet of Greece, was 
born before 300 B.c. probably at Syracuse, was 
brought up in Cos, and lived for a time at the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria. In his 
pastoral poems he struck out an entirely new 
form of literature, which is for ever fresh. The 
authenticity of some of the thirty poems of his 
which we have has been disputed. They fall* 
under three classes— half-epic, mimic, and idyllic. 
Probably the half-epic poems were the earliest. 
He wrote a series of poems dealing with heroic 
legend, especially that of Herakles. Some of 
the poems are dramatic scenes. Theocritus’s 
famous 15th Idyll, The Ladies of Syracuse , said 
to be copied from Sophron, describes delight- 
fully the visit of a Syracusan lady and her friend, 
both living in Alexandria, to the festival of 
Adonis. Theocritus raised the rude pastoral 
poetry of the Doric race in Sicily into a new 
and perfect form of literature. His short 
poems dealing with pastoral subjects, and re- 
presenting a single scene, came to be called 
Idylls ( eidvllia ) or ‘ little pictures.* His country- 
men are genuine country-folks, and show that 
combination of simplicity and love of nature 
with shrewdness in making a bargain which is 
found in the peasant everywhere. Every touch 
in these poems is natural and life-like. The power 
of Theocritus is seen iu his influence over other 
poets. Virgil imitates him closely in his Eclogues ; 
Tennyson was deeply influenced by him, as were 
the pastoral poets of the Renaissance. There are 
editions by Fritzsche (3d ed. 1881), Wilamowitz- 
MOUendorff (1907), and Cholmeley (1901, 1919); 
a prose translation by Andrew Lang (1889), 
with introduction ; verse by Chapman (1866) 
Calverley (1869), Hallard (1894), Way (1913), R.C. 
Trevelyan (1925). Idylls 7 and 11 are exquisitely 
translated by Leigh Hunt ( Jar of Honey). 

Theodora, Byzantine empress, had, according ' 
to Procopius, already been actress, dancer, ana 
shameless harlot when she won the heart of 
the austere and ambitious Justinian, to become 
in succession his mistress, his wife, and the 
sharer of his throne (527). Never thereafter did 
the breath of scandal touch her name; she 
was Justinian’s trustiest counsellor, bore a chief 
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share in the work of government, and saved the 
throne by her high courage at the crisis of the 
Nika riots (532). She lavished her bounty on 
the poor, especially the unfortunate of her 
own sex, and died at forty (648), worn out by 
the cares of state. Her character descended to 
history unspotted until the appearance (1623) of 
the Secret History of Procopius (q.v.), who in the 
full favour of the court had in his other writings 
extolled Justinian and Theodora. There is not a 
word of her profligacy in Evagrius or Zonaras. 
See works by D6bidour (1885), Houssaye (1890). 
and Holmes (1905-7), Mallet in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1887), Diehl, Byzantine Portraits (trans. 1927). 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 350-429), born at 
Antioch, became first a monk, then a deacon 
there, and in 393 Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia. 
He wrote commentaries on almost all the books 
of Scripture, of which only remain, in the Greek, 
that on the Minor Prophets ; in Latin translations, 
those on the Epistles of Paul (ed. by Swete, Camb. 
1880-82), besides many fragments. As an exegete 
he eschews the allegorical method, adopts the 
literal meaning, considers the historical circum- 
stances, and assumes varying degrees of inspira- 
tion. When the Nestorian controversy broke out 
his polemical writings were attacked, and were 
condemned by Justinian (544). The fifth oecu- 
menical council (653) confirmed the condemna- 
tion. See a book by L. Patterson (1927). 

Theodore I. was pope 642-649 ; and Theodore 
II. for three weeks in 897. 

Theodore (c. 602-690), a monk of Tarsus, sent 
by Pope Vitalian to be Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 668, and established a Greek school there — the 
* rea l organiser of the administrative system of 
the English Church ’ (Stubbs). 

Theodore, ‘king of Corsica,* otherwise Baron 
Theodore de Neuhoff (1686-1756), son of a West- 
phalian noble, was born at Metz, and after leading 
an adventurer’s life settled at Florence in 1732. 
As representative of the Emperor Charles VI. he 
headed a Corsican rising against the Genoese, and, 
lauding in 1736 with support from Turkey and the 
Bey of Tunis, was crowned Theodore I. He was 
in a few months driven to flight, as on a second 
attempt in 1738, and on a third in 1748. After 
many wanderings he settled in London in 1749. 
Imprisoned by his creditors, he was liberated by 
a subscription supported by Horace Walpole. In 
Spain he had married an Irish lady, daughter of 
the Earl of Kilmallock. His only son by her, 
known as Colonel Frederick (c. 1725-97), wrote a 
book on Corsica, and shot himself in the porch 
of Westminster Abbey. See Percy Fitzgerald's 
King Theodore of Corsica (1890). 

Theodore, or Kassai (1816-67), king of Abys- 
sinia, nephew of the governor of Kuara, in 1858 
crushed the vice-regent Ras All. and, in 1855 
overthrowing the prince of Tigr6, had himself 
crowned as Negus of Abyssinia. At first he was 

§ aided by two Englishmen, Plowden and Bell ; 

ut after they were killed in a rebellion (1860) his 
rule became tyrannical. He had made several 
vain attempts to procure the alliance of England 
and France against his Mohammedan neighbours, 
and he now began to entertain hatred towards 
Europeans. A letter sent to Queen Victoria in 
1862 went somehow unnoticed, and a fancied slight 
was also received from Napoleon III. Thereupon 
Theodore imprisoned the consuls along with other 
Europeans. The British government in 1864 sent 
envoys to treat for the release of the prisoners. 
The negotiations failed, and the envoys also were 
imprisoned. A British military expedition (16,000) 
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under General (afterwards Lord) NamVr 
in Abyssinia in the spring of 1867 a fi ^ oh 
A pril reached Magdafa. !> u th. loth an^bys 
iimau attack was repulsed. Theodore sued for 
peace and released the prisoners, but, as he dl 
clmed to surrender, the fort was stormed on t if 1 
13th. It was then found that Tl.eSe had shot 
himself. The expedition cost us nearly nine 

millions sterling. See Noldeke's Studies from 
Eastern History (trans. 1802). ' J 

TTieodoret (c. 300-457), church historian, born 
at Antioch, entered a monastery, and in 4°3 be- 
came Bishop of Cyrus, a city of Syria. ~As a 
foremost representative of the school of Antioch 
he became deeply involved in the Nestorian and 
Eutychian controversies, and was deposed by the 
‘Robber Council’ of Ephesus in 440. He was 
restored by the general Council of Chalcedon in 
451. His works (edited by Schulze and Nosselt 
1769-74) consist of commentaries on Canticles’ 
the Prophets, Psalms, and St Paul’s Epistles : a 
History of the Church, from 325 to 429 ad* 
Religious History, being the lives of the so-called 
Fathers of the Desert; the Eranistes, a dialogue 
against Eutychianism ; A Concise History 3 of 
Heresies, together with orations and nearly 200 
letters. See works by Binder (French 1844) 
Specht (German, 1871), Roos (Latin, 1883), Ber- 
tram (Lat. 1883), and Guldeupenning (Ger. 1889). 

Theodoric, or Theod'eric (455-526 a.d.), sur- 
named the Great, was the founder of the Ostro- 
gothic monarchy. Shortly before he became king 
(474) the Ostrogoths had overrun Macedonia; 
After fourteen years of petty warfare, sometimes 
as the ally, sometimes as the enemy, of the 
Romans, Theodoric obtained from the Emperor 
Zeno permission to wrest Italy from Odoacer 
(q.v.). With 250,000 Ostrogoths he completed 
the conquest after a five years’ war, and Odoacer 
was soon after murdered by Theodoric’s own 
hand. The thirty-three years’ reign of Theodoric 
secured for Italy a tranquillity and prosperity 
such as it had not enjoyed for centuries. The 
Goths and the Romans continued distinct nations, 
each with its own tribunals and laws. Catholics 
and Jews enjoyed full liberty of worship, and 
protection from all encroachment on their civil 
rights (Theodoric was an Arian). His official 
letters show his unwearied energy and enlightened 
zeal for his subjects’ welfare. His last three years 
are tarnished by the judicial murders of Boethius 
and Symmachus, and by acts of oppression against 
the Catholic church. To the Germans he is Die- 
trich von Bern, and one of the great heroes of 
legend, figuring in the Nibelungenlied. See Hodg- 
kin, Theodoric the Goth (1891 ; new ed. 1923). 

Theodosius the Elder, a Roman general, by 
birth a Spaniard, was sent to Britain in 367 a.d. 
to repel the inroads of the Caledonians. He re- 
conquered a district somewhere in Britain which 
he called Valent ia in honour of the reigning 
emperors. Its location between the two walls 
rests on a forgery. After a victorious campaign 
on the Upper Danube he quelled a revolt in 
Africa, but was executed at Carthage in 376 on 
some probably baseless charge. 

Theodosius I., the Great (c. 346-395), son of 
Theodosius the Elder, was born at Cauca in north- 
west Spain, won fame by his exploits in Mcesia, 
but retiring, on his father’s death, to his native 
farm, was summoned thence by Gratian to become 
his colleague and emperor in the East (379). It 
was a critical time. The Goths, flushed with 
victory, were roaming the country at will. Theo- 
dosius made Thessalonica his headquarters, and 
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within four year* broke up the vast Gothic annv 
attached many of its members as allies ami 

restored tranquillity south of the Danube a 

venous illness in 380 led to Ins bantls m a, 
Trinitarian and to edicts against Aria'S lie 
summoned the second general council (at Con 

muss victory at Aquileia (388) and to the restora- 

"t'f. y° li yi ful colleague. For some yea?s 
Iheodosi us lived at Milan in friendship with St 

meted°ont ca 1 uce f lled the severe measures 

V? Al,t,och aftei ‘ a riot (387); but in 

116 goven, ° 1 ' of Thessalonica was 
^ a *l rCus . ni °b. Theodosius invited the 
citizens into the circus, and had 7000 of them 

, A ' nbrose , wi0te upbraiding him with 
the deed, and even withstood his attempt to enter 

the church at Milan until after eight months' 
retirement and public penance. In 392 Valen- 
timan II. was murdered, and in 394 Theodosius 
marched against the Franks and their punnet 
emperor Eugenius. After a stubborn fight he 
gained a complete victory, and for four months 
ruled as sole Roman emperor. He died in Am- 
brose’s arms. See German Life by Guldenpennimi 
and Ifland (1878).— His grandson, Theodosius II. 
(401-450), succeeded his father Arcadius in 408 as 
Eastern emperor. He let things be managed by 
his sister Pulcheria and his empress Eudocia. 

. . . i of Tripolis, a Greek mathema- 

tician and astronomer, born in Bitliynia in the 
1st or 2d century b.c. 

Theognis, elegiac poet, was a Dorian noble of 
Megara, who flourished after 550 b.c. During the 
confusion which followed the overthrow of the 
tyrant Theagenes, he was driven from Megara, 
and visited Euboea and Sicily. Under his name 
survive 1389 elegiac verses, social, political, and 
gnomic, showing shrewd sense and oligarchical 
principles— perhaps only partly his See E. 
Harrison’s Studies in Theognis (1903). 

Theon. See Hypatia. 

Theophilus, a legendary coadjutor-bishop ol 
Adana in Cilicia, who sold himself to the devil, 
but was redeemed by the Virgin. See monograph 
by Dasent (1845). 1 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch 169-177, wrote 
an important Apology of Christianity. 

Theophrastus (c. 372-286 b.c.), naturalist and 
philosopher, born at Eresus in Lesbos, repaired 
to Athens, where he heard Plato and Aristotle ; 
of the latter he became the intimate friend and 
successor. He inherited the whole Aristotelian 
library, including the philosopher’s manuscripts. 
As head of the Peripatetic school he displayed 
great versatility, was the reputed author of 227 
works, and was long a paramount authority. 
His writings are in great part lost ; but we still 
possess his books on plants (important in bot- 
anical history), on stones, on fire, on winds and 
weather-signs, and on the senses. His Characters , 
a masterly delineation of moral types, which, 
however, some scholars deem a later compilation 
from a more discursive original of Theophrastus, 
has had much influence in modern literature. 

Theophylact, born at Euripus in Euboea, be- 
came Archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in 1078, 
and died after 1107. He wrote Bible commen- 
taries, printed in Venice (1754-58). 

Theopompus of Chios, a Greek historian and 
rhetorician, born about 378 B.c. 
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Theotocopuli. See Greco (El). 

Theram'enes, a trimming Athenian statesman 
and general, executed by the Thirty in 404 B.o. 

Theresa, St. See Teresa. 

Thesiger. See Chelmsford. 

Thespis, the reputed founder at Athens (c. 634 
B.o.) of Greek dramatic representation. 

Theuriet, Andr£ (1833-1907), born at Marly- 
le-B-oi, Seine-et-Oise, received in 1867 a post 
under the Finance minister. A striking poem in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (1857) was followed 
by Le Chemin dee Bois (1867), the so-called epic 
Lee Pay sans de TArgonne, 1792 (1871), and Le 
Bleu et le Noir (1872). But he Is best known by 
his novels. In 1897 he became an Academician. 
See study by Besson (1890). [ Tehr'ee-ay.] 

ThSvenot, Jean de (1633-77), bom in Paris, 
travelled over Europe, the Levant, Mesopotamia, 
and India, and died on his way to Tabriz. 

Thibaud, Jacques, violinist, born at Bordeaux 
in 1880, studied with Marsick and played with 
Cortot and Casals. 

Thibault, Jacques. See France (Anatole). 

Thibaut, Anton Friedrich Justus (1772- 
1840), born at Hameln, was professor of Civil 
Law at Kiel, Jena, and (1806) Heidelberg. His 
chief work is System des Pandektenrechts. [ Tee-bo.] 

Thicknesse, Philip (1719-92), lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Landguard Fort 1753-66, wrote Travels in 
France. Spain, &c., and curious Memoirs. 

Thierry, Augustin, historian, born at Blois, 
10th May 1705, joined the Paris Liberals in 1814, 
and published De la Reorganisation de la Societi 
Europ&enne, inspired by Saint-Simon, whose sec- 
etary Thierry became. In 1817. however, they 
disagreed, and Thierry attached himself to Comte. 
Tn 1825 he published his masterpiece, the Norman 
Conquest of England , followed in 1827 by Lettres 
«wr VHistoire de France. In 1835 he became 
librarian at the Palais Royal, and published his 
Dix d' Etudes Historiques. His last work was 
on the Tiers £tat (1853). He died 22d May 1856. 
He may be called the father of romantic history. 
Bee monograph by Aubineau (2d ed. 1879).-— A 
younger brother, Am£d£e Simon Dominique 
Thierry (1797-1873), was likewise a Liberal and 
a historian, his chief works histories of Gaul and 
of Attila. [Tee-er'-ree.] 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe, born at Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797, was sent in 1815 to study law at 
Aix, where he made the acquaintance of Mignet, 
and cultivated literature rather than the law. 
At twenty-three he was called to the bar; and 
though his squat figure and plain face were not 
recommendations to Parisiau society, his articles 
iu the Liberal Constitutional gained him tho entry 
to the most influential salons of the Opposition. 
Meanwhile he was rapidly preparing his Histoire 
de la Revolution Frangaise (10 vols. 1823-27), which, 
though untrustworthy and inaccurate, gave him 
a prominent place among politicians and men of 
letters. In January 1830, along with Carrel and 
Mignet, he started the National , and waged re- 
lentless war on the Polignac administration. Its 
attempted suppression Drought about the July 
Revolution ; and Thiers entered on an active 
career as a politician. He was elected deputy 
for Aix, was appointed secretary-general to the 
minister of Finance, and became one of the most 
formidable of parliamentary speakers. Radical 
though he was as compared with Guizot, he in 
1832 becamo minister of the Interior, and of 
Commerce and Public Affairs, and theu Foreign 
Minister,* his ‘spirited foreign policy* is now 
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seen to have been a great mistake. In 1886 he 
was appointed President of the Council, but in 
August he resigned, and led the Opposition. 
Again President of the Council and Foreign 
Minister (1840), he for six months was a terror 
to the peace of Europe. He refused Palmerston's 
invitation to enter into an alliance with Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia for the preservation of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, aiming like 
Napoleon at French supremacy in the Levant. 
Irritation at the isolation of France led to his 
resignation. VHistoire du Consulat et de V Empire 
(20 vols. 1845-62), the most ambitious of all 
Thiers’s literary enterprises, is a large rather 
than a great work; that it is inaccurate and 
unfair has been admitted even by French critics. 
Thiers would have hindered the revolution which 
in 1848 drove Louis-Philippe from the throne, 
but he accepted the Republic, and voted for 
the election of Prince Louis Napoleon as presi- 
dent. Yet at the coup d'tiat of 1851 he was 
arrested and banished, but next year allowed to 
return. He re-entered the Chamber in 1803, 
and his speeches were filled with taunts at the 
second Empire on account of its loss of prestige. 
After the Empire’s collapse Thiers declined to 
become a member of the Government of National 
Defence, but voluntarily undertook (unsuccessful) 
diplomatic journeys to Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, and Italy. . Twenty constituencies elected 
him to the National Assembly, and he became 
head of the provisional government. With great 
difficulty he persuaded the Assembly to agree tq 
peace on terms practically dictated by Germany 
(1871). The Commune he suppressed with char- 
acteristic energy. In August he was elected 
president of the Republic. He was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the Germans, 
in paying the war indemnity, and in placing the 
army and the civil service on a more satisfactory 
footing. But he was detested by the Extreme Left ; 
Reactionaries and Radicals combined to harass 
him ; and in 1872 he tendered his resignation. It 
was not accepted ; but when his opponents sought 
to limit the powers of the president he made an 
appeal to the country without increasing his 
following. What he interpreted as a vote of no 
confidence was carried May 24, 1878; and he 
resigned. In 1877 he took an active part in 
bringing about the fall of the De Broglie ministry. 
He died of apoplexy at St Germain-en-Laye, 
Sept. 3, 1877. Thiers was not a great statesman 
or a great historian. But he was a man of in- 
domitable courage, and his patriotism, if narrow 
and Chauvinistic, was deep and genuine. He 
became a member of the Academy in 1834. His 
Discours parlementaires fill 16 vols. (1879-89). 
See works by Jules Simon (1878-85), Mazade 
(1884), R4musat (1889 ; trans. 1892), PoincarG 
(1913), Reclus (1929), Allison (1932). [ Tee-err.] 
Thirlwall, Connop, born at Stepney, Jan. 11, 
1797, from Charterhouse passed in 1814 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ana after a distinguished 
course was elected a fellow. He was called to 
the bar in 1825, but in 1827 took orders, having 
two yea re before translated Schleiermacher’s 
Essay on St Luke. His return to Cambridge 
was marked by the translation, with his friend 
Julius Hare, of Niebuhr’s History of Rome (1828- 
82) ; and their Philological Museum (1881-33) con- 
tained some remarkable papers, among them 
Thirlwall's ‘On the Irony of Sophocles.’ He 
petitioned and wrote (1834) in favour of the 
admissiou of dissenters to degrees. The Master 
of Trinity, Dr Wordsworth, called on him to 
resign his assistant • tutorship, which he did 
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onder protest. Almost immediately he was nre 
sented b y Brou g,ia m to the Yorkshire living of 
Kirby-Underdale. Here he wrote for Lardnev'* 
Cyclopaedia his History of Greece (1S35-47 ; improved 

ed. 1847-52). In 1840 Lord Melbourne railed 

him to the see of St David's. I'or thirty-four 
years lie laboured with the utmost diligence 
ni Ins dioeese, budding churches, parsonages 
and schools, and augmenting poor livings. His 
eieven Charges remain an enduring monument of 
breadth ol view— the first a catholic apology for 
the Tractanans. He joined in censuring Essays 
aiid Reviews, but was one of the four bishops 
who refused to inhibit Colenso. He sup ported 
the Maynooth grant, the admission of Jews to 
parliament, and alone amongst the bishops the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church He re 
signed his see in May 1874, and died at Bath, 
27th July 1875. Perowne edited his Remains, 
LiUrai'y and Theological (1877-78); Perowne and 
Stokes his Letters 9 Literary and Theological (1SS1) • 
and Dean Stanley the beautiful series to a young 
lady— the Letters to a Friend (1881). 

Thistle wood, or Thistlethwaitf Abtupd 
( 1770-1820) an ex-oflicer in the line, ’born near 
Lincoln, who, having imbibed revolutionary ideas 

and ruined himself on 
the turf, planned the Cato Street Conspiracy to 
murder Castlereagh and tlm other ministers at 
I/)rd Harrowby s. He was hanged with four of 

Po S f« /& eS * VS cons P* ra tors met in a stable in 
Cato (Homer) Street, Edgware Road. 

Tholuck, Friedrich August, theologian born 

It S?’ P^o 1799 - stll died there and 

? n i i? 1826 became professor of 

Il828?2Q'i toSK 6 ’ . there > save as chaplain 
(1828-29) to the Prussian embassy at Rome he 

spent the rest of his life. A champion of Catholic- 

minded evangelical Christianity. He was a 

powerful preacher Of German theologians he 

was the one most heartily accepted by English- 

Sfr?J r i° testa ? ts - He died 10th June 1877. 
xLis complete works appeared in 1863-7*} 

Life by Witte (188t-86) P [ Toe’Ll] SC ° 

James (1802-50), a self-taught Ayrshire 

(T 2£ b lton) scul P tor > died in New York. J 

John Nicholls. See Courtenay. 

( i 7 ??“ 1848) ’ author of The 
a '® ai r n and °9ier poems, was born at 
Aberdeen, worked as a hand-loom weaver there 

m%, at Inverurie > and died at Hawkhill, Dundee. 

THBEffmR ngI °’ NOrmai1 P ° et * See TH0MAS 

Thomas the Rhymer is identified with Thomas 

« Er -. c ilS?^ ne ( now Earlston, Berwick- 
shire), and In 1286 is said to have predicted the 

death of Alexander III. From this and other 
prophecies he became known as ‘ True Thomas •’ 
Boece calls him Thomas Learmont. The legend 
bears that lie was carried off to Elfland, and after 
three years allowed to revisit the earth, but ulti- 
mately returned to his mistress, the fairy aueen 

% P6trUS de Ha « a of Leuiersyde 
c. 1260- (0 the Rhymer appears as a witness • ami 

hm ? r n nf T? ° f 1294 Thon ' a * °f Ercildoune? -son and 
of f TI ’ 0Inas R y»our of Ercildoune ’ conveys 
lands to the hospice of Soutra. Tlie Rhymer s 

lirter Sco r t t C h 0l ! eCte ^ a ,: ,d Polished inl603 
„ r 5 alt€r Scot 5 believed him to be the author 

of the poem of Sir Tristrem (so too M ‘Neill) 

which was founded on a 12th century French 

poem by another Thomas, a poet of genius, almost 

certainly an Englishman. See The Romances and \ 

Pi ophecies of 1 hovias of Ercildoune , edited by Sir 

•J. A. H. Murray (Early English Text Soc. 1875); j 
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T efe 1880 ,; Sir 

Child’s Popular Ballads 1886 > > 

ham sSfnrir/initoi mi. 1884), and Burn. 


, , - -a- **allads( p, 

ham s Study (1908). 

Thomas h Becket. See Bechet. 

Thomas h Kempis. See Kempis. 

Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas.* 

Thomas de Celano. See Celano. 

Albert ( 1878-1932). * French noli 

aiist - i- r *£i 

at 

Venise (1853), Mignon (1866), Hamlet ( lSCS^nm 1 
Franchise dc Rimini (1882 with nuumcrahlr 
cantatas, part-songs, and choral pieces He 
fn e c ( c aiBe a lumber of the Institute (1851) pro- 

C^se^^toffeVlsn ! 00 (1852) ’ “ 

*sesag.tss&3r * 

Thomas, Arthur Uorinc. (1850-92). born near 
and ^adeZdaYi SR- , th ,? 0,,er f Esmeralda (1883) 

uJi homaS ’ Dylan Marlais, Ixjrn in 1914 in 
ales, is a poet, story_writer and broadcaster. 

Edward?/ Edwa * d - See Thomas (Philii- 

Thomas, George (c. 1756-1802), born at Tii> 
perary, deserted in India from the navy in 1781 
and as general to the Begum Somru performed 
feats of arms against the Sikhs. See Compton’s 
European Adventurers of Hindustan (1892). 

Thomas, George Henry ( 1616 - 70 ) Federal 

ent'pr^r n° ni n | y, ir 8 inla » graduated at West Point 

t V 1 16 ar i ll l?, ry in 1840 > a, ‘d served against 

Buena' S , 1841 ’ at M °»teref and 

«uena Vista 1840-47, and m Texas 1855-60. In 

t?prV S ap i 0inte<1 brigadier-general of volun- 

SnrinV? mU! Jan * 1862 wou tlie battle of Mill 
of o‘ gene l a ,n com, n*nd of the centre 

r5" y i he saved tl,e battle of Stone 
Kner, and at Cliickamauga again rendered the 

l SH 3 0 K a ,arre . n one f or tIle Con federates. In Oct 
, 3be was given the command of the Army of 

Ridge Un in e i864 d h« and in N , ov ; ca I )tured Mission 
3* o n 1864 ho commanded the centre in Slier- 

“ ian 0 f advan <*. on Atlanta, and then was sent to 

oppose Hood 111 Tennessee ; in Dec he won 

batt 1 © of Nashville, and received the thanks of 

congress. He afterwards commanded the military 

rf2S?V f th x e ? acific * See Uv eB by VanHo?ne 

(1882), Copp6e (1893), and Piatt (1893). 

, JAMES Henry, Labour politician 

3< ? October 1875 at Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, from engine-driving turned to trade- 
unionism (secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, 1918-24, 1925-31) and politics- 
municipal (bwindon) and national (M.P. for 
»% T *>Y 1910)* He was Colonial Secretary in 

}?qoo ^nvySea! m 1929, Dominions Secretory 
l 19 - 9 ^ 3 ?)* Colonial Secretory (1935-36), in Labour 
and National governments. See My Story ( 1937) 

PhTffnS" J 0HN i 1813 -S2), sculptor, was born at 
Chalford, Gloucestershire, and settled in London 
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Thomas. Philip Edward (1878-1917), wrote 
verse, critical studies, topographical descriptions, 
&c., sometimes under the pseudonym * Edward 
Eastaway.* He was killed In action. 

Thomasius, Christian (1055-1728), Rational- 
ist, philosopher, and international jurist, bom at 
Leipzig, lectured on law there and at Berlin, and 
at Halle became professor of Jurisprudence. He 
was the first to lecture not in Latin but German, 
broke away completely from traditional pedantry 
and mediaeval terminology, and was a courageous 
opponent of trial for witchcraft and torture. See 
his Gedanken und Erinnemngen (1723-26), and 
works by Landsberg (1894), Fleischmann (1931). 

Thomason, James (1804-53), son of a curate 
of Simeon at Cambridge, as governor of the 
North-west Provinces (1843-53) did admirable 
work in land settlement, education, Ganges 
Canal, &c. 

Thompson, Benjamin. See Rumford. 

Thompson, David (1770-1857), bora in West- 
minster, went to Canada in 1784, and explored 
much of the west, including the Columbia River 
(1807—11). 

Thompson, Sm Edward Maunde (1840-1929), 
palaeographer, was director of the British 
Museum (1888-1909). 

Thompson, Elizabeth Alice. See Butler. 

Thompson, Francis (1859-1907), born at 
Preston, and educated, a Roman Catholic, at 
Ushaw College, left Owens College and the study 
of medicine for London and destitution, until his 
Crashaw-Iike poetry brought him into association 
with Wilfrid and Alice Meynell. He published 
Poems (1893), Sister Songs (1895), New Poems 
(1897), and some prose. His works were pub- 
lished in 3 vols. in 1913. See Life by E. Meynell 
(new ed. 1926), and a study by M6groz (1927). 

Thompson, Sir Henry (1820-1904), born at 
Framlingham, studied medicine at University 
College, London, and became professor of Sur- 
gery there and at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Knighted (1867) and made a baronet (1899), he 
wrote on the urethra, lithotomy, aud calculus, 
and advocated cremation. 

Thompson, Sir John, K.C.M.G., P.C. (1844-94X 
bora at Halifax, entered the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture in 1877, became premier of Canada in 1892, 
and died at Windsor, on a visit to England. 

Thompson, Silvanus Phillips (1851-1916), 
born at York, wrote on electricity and light, and 
became professor of Physics and principal of the 
City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 

Thompson, William Hepworth (1810-86), 
born at York, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, became regius professor of Greek in 1853, 
and in 1866 master of Trinity. He edited Plato’s 
Phcedrus and Gorgias, and is chiefly remembered 
by a few incomparable sarcasms. 

Thome, William John (1803-85), antiquary 
and bibliographer, born in Westminster, after 
twenty years as a clerk in Chelsea Hospital 
became a clerk to the House of Lords, and its 
deputy-librarian 1803-82. He founded (1849) 
and edited (till 1872) Notes and Queries, devised 
the word folklore,* and edited Early Prose 
Romances (1828). 

Thomsen, Julius (1826-1909), thermochemist, 
born at Copenhagen, was professor there. 

Thomsen, Vilhelm (1842-1927), philologist, 
born at Copenhagen, professor there from 1876. 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wyvillh (1880-82), 
soologist, horn at Bonsyde, Linlithgow, studied 


at Edinburgh, and was professoj* at Cork, at Bel- 
fast, and from 1870 at Edinburgh. He conducted 
dredging expeditions in 1868-69. and was scientific 
head of the Challenger voyage (1872-76). He was 
knighted in 1876. He wrote The Depths of the Sea 
(1872) and The Voyage of the Challenger (1877). 

Thomson, George (1757-1851), friend of Burns, 
bora at Limekilns, was clerk to the Board of 
Trustees in Edinburgh for sixty years. Burns, 
Scott, and Campbell contributed to his Collection 
of Scottish Songs and Airs (5 vols. 1799-1818). 
See his Correspondence (ed. Hadden, 1898). 

Thomson, James, was bom at Ednam manse, 
Kelso, 11th Sept. 1700, but brought up at South- 
dean, J edburgn. He had studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, when in 1725 he removed to Lon- 
don, and in 1726 published Winter , the first of 
his poems on the Seasons; it was immediately 
successful. Summer and Spring followed in 1727- 
28, and in 1730 Autumn completed the work. In 
1729 his Sophonisba was produced. One luck- 
less line, ‘ O Sophonisba, Sophonisba O,' is still 
remembered for the parody, ‘ O Jemmy Thomson, 
Jemmy Thomson 0/ which killed what little life 
the piece possessed. His other tragedies were 
Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Eleonora (1739), 
Tancred and Sigismumda (1745), and Coriolanus 
(1748). In 1731 Thomson was chosen to accompany 
the son of Lord Chancellor Talbot on the Grand 
Tour. The poem of Liberty (1735-6), inspired by 
his travels, was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, 
who in 1737 gave the poet a pension of £100 a 
year. He also obtained the sinecure post, worth 
£300 more, of surveyor-general of tne Leeward 
Islands. In 1740 the Masque of Alfred was pro- 
duced before the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
It contains Rule Britannia (claimed also for 
Mallet, q.v.). Thomson’s finest work, The Castle 
of Indolence, was published in May 1748. He 
died at Richmond, 27th August following. Thom* 
son’s poems bear traces of minute observation o! 
nature at first hand ; he was not without a quaint 
if sometimes coarse humour; and he has long 
passages of pleasing melody. But no real feeling 
ulsates through his verse, and he is verbose 
eyond endurance. See editions by Logie Robert- 
son (1891) and Tovey (2 vols. 1897); Prof. L6on 
Morel’s James Thomson (1896); and short Lives 
by W. Bayne (1898) and G. C. Macaulay (1908). 

Thomson, James, LL.D., F.R.S. (1822-92X 
elder brother of Lord Kelvin, born at Belfast, in 
1873-89 was professor of Engineering at Glasgow. 
He was an authority on hydraulics, invented a 
turbine, discovered the effect of pressure upon 
the freezing-point of water, aud wrote papers on 
elastic fatigue, under-currents, and trade-winds. 

Thomson, James, the poet of despair, was bom- 
a sailor’s son, at Port-Glasgow, 23d Nov. 1884, ana 
educated in an orphan asylum. There and at 
Chelsea he was trained for an army schoolmaster ; 
but through his friend Bradlaugh contributed 
1860-75 to the National Reformer, in which ap- 
peared many of his sombre, powerful, and sonorous 
poems, including ‘The City of Dreadftd Night’ 
(1874> He became a lawyer's clerk in 1862, went 
to America as a mining agent Q872X was war- 
correspondent with the C&nists (1878), and from 
1875 onwards depended largely on contributions 
to a monthly tobacconists' organ. Diseased in 
body and mind, he suffered from the seductions 
of narcotics and stimulants, and died in Univer- 
sity College Hospital, 8d June 1882. The City q/ 
Dreadful Night and other Poemvpublished in book 
form in 1880. was followed by Pane’s Story (1881X 
Essays and Phantasies (1881X A Voice from the Nil* 
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(1884, with memoir by Bertram Dotam c;, 

Pom (1885), and Biographical “ 

(1896). His pseudonym, Bysshe S ^^ 
partly from Shelley’s second\ianie paitlv frn? l * * * S 
an anagram of Novalis. See Salt’s V 12 nf i 

SB «W 

Thomson, Sir (kt. 1930) John* aU 
(ISai-iSSS), biologist, born it Sal ton f n p a ,t 
Lothian, was (1899-1930) professor of \ 

History at Aberdeen. He w a P s an 

Thomson, Joseph (1858-1895), born atPenpont 
Dumfriesshire, studied at Edinburgh S ! 
1878-79 to Lake Tanganyika, and in m3-8i passed 
through the Masai country. For the Nicer S 
pany he visited Sokoto (1885), and fir the^Geogra.' 

nooS 1 S £ c,etiy J 10 ex Plored southern Morocco 
(i888). He wrote To the Central Afincan Lah 

8891 ( 1 885 >« Travds 

w fibfhis bmtLf osoef Park (,890) ' 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John (1856-1940) bom 
near Manchester and educated at Owens Collet 
and Cambridge, became in 1884 Cavendish nro 
feasor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge in 
1905 professor of Physics at the Royal Institution 0 

ft“ d ° n ’ *5, 1918 Masber of Trinity 7 College, Cam: 

bridge. His researches on the ionic theory of 

“ radio-activity, on the electric theory 
of inertia of matter, and on positive ray analysis 

b * a Recollections and Reflections 
(1936) and Life by Lord Rayleigh (1942)/ 

Thomson, William (1819-90), born at* White- 

wTn f f 0n J Shrewsbury passed to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and became its provost (1855), Bishop 

of Yo 0 rk C n« e fi9f rT Bn K t0 l ( , 18G1) > and Archbishop 

/M 1S b0s t- know n work was Out- 

tin °f the Laws o/lhought (1848; 10th ed.187 5). See 

Lijtand Letters (1920) by his widow and daughter 
Thomson, Sir William. See Kelvin (Lord). * 

den’°hnr^ 5 E ? RY Da Y id ’, the ‘ hermit of Wal- 
r??’ Jersey stock at Concord, Mass 

/ 8 * *^! graduated at Harvard in 1837’ 
became a teacher at Concord, and lectured He 

maknfcTwJ? teacl ?j n e > and joined his father in 
n lead ; Pencils, but about 1839 began 
his walks and studies of nature as the serious 
occupation of his life. In that year he n adl 
the voyage described in his Week on theConwrd 
and Merrimw Rivers (1849). Thoreau early made 
the acquaintance of Emerson, and in 1841-43 

In Ifl 'TS of his household 

i iS 4 ?.? 10 t 1116 himself a shanty in the woods 

wL>V & h!^ D P ° Dd ’ wbere he wrote much of the 

on Carl y le > and his most popm 

ft** IvoTA™’ L ¥ e J 11 the Wood * (1854). 
After the Walden episode he supported himself 

l b ^H V cn t y eWa - hing, J ard , ening ’ fence-building, and 

y r ng ' 4-i He also lectured now and then, 

ur* - t ie Ina P zines * He m ade three 

trips to the Maine woods in 1846, 1853, and 1857. 

S bed \ n pa ,P ers collected after his death 

nrrfd,Li A h , e mad0 a tri P to Canada, which 
produced A Yankee m Canada (1S66). He died 

at Concord, May 6, 1862. Thoreau began in 1835 

to keep a daily journal of his walks and observa- 

wons, from whose thirty volumes were published 

\ n Massachusetts (1881), Sumner 

*S d - ri ^ r J ] 1887 )* 0fcher Publications are 
•recursions in Field and Forest, with memoir by 
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Bost. 1893). See Lives bv W F F ‘ m " le ’ < 1() ™ls. 
historian of Leeds. Sea hi^lLreT'’?^ and 

spondenee (ed. by Joseph Hunter ^3^-) ^ 

. Tnornbury, George Walter ns-^ , 

HaveT v"’ pUbIishe d Humorous novets^books'id 
travel, <V:c., anion 0 t hnm 01 

(1856), Life of Turner (1MU 

Old and New London* ( }> aUd Vols * *-ti. of 

Su, born in 18 85 
Shukespeoreou and Gr 5 eek pI ‘% 

Q^een^nne’ executed n a °?- 73 ' 1734) ’ to 

St Pauls, Wen^m ni n | "III 101 , tbe ^mo of 
wich Hospital Of hk Jii Comt, and Green- 

known is hTt or the HiuSoter 51 lhG besb 
HefoundPfin.n.^^f^ 0 :! 0 . 0 * Commons in 1730. 


borough of Melcombe Re-ds f ° 1 ' 1,8 nat,VQ 

K t ^ 9 17)/ C A° U’ it R \ 881 ’ L R 1 a M i ° C 850-1925 : 

born in London. * ‘ Artemis ’’risso) Was 

cess, was followed by B m 

statues of Gen Gordon i..'iVo£i e L C884), and 

held three London livings from* 18^ I ‘ ge l , , cal » II0 
Bishop of Rochester in ir 4 r i,!- an ? becam9 
1891. See Life by Simpkinson (% 0 0 ) ^ iu 

on? aTi’o B S^ vn A , M r *f (1 f 7S2 ~ 1 s70 >. edited numer- 

Uytholo^ ( iit2) teXtS ' an " "' rote 

Qf T b ? r P 0 > Rose Hartwick (1850-1939), was born 
Thorvaldsen, Bertel, sculptor, born probably 

sonofTnw!’ P I° bably I 9tb Nov * 1770, was the 
eon of an Icelandic wood-carver and a Danish 

mother. He studied at Copenhagen, and from 1797 

at Rome, where his model for a ‘Jason ’ was highly 

admired by Canova. No purchaser could, how- 

ever, be found for it till in 1803 he received from 

Anastasius Hope a commission for its produc- 

ma 5 ble * F {‘? ra tllis tune prosperity and 
fame flowed m on him. In 1819 lie returned to 
Denmark, and got a triumphal reception. He 
again lived in Rome 1820-38 and 1841-44. In 
the latter year, having revisited Copenhagen to 
complete some of his works, he died suddenly in 
the theatre, 24th March. All the works in his 
possession he bequeathed, with the bulk of his 
fortune, to his country ; and the collection is a 
^ bl ® \S *°r y of Copenhagen. Among his works are 
Christ and the Twelve Apostles,’ the reliefs 
Night and ‘Morning,’ the ‘Dying Lion’ at 
Lucerne, and the Cambridge statue of Byron. 
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See Danish Lives of Thorvaldsen (In English often 
Thorwaldsen) by Thiele (1831-60 ; Eng. abridg- 
ment by Barnard, 1865) and Sigurd Muller (1893), 
with Eugene Plon’s Thorwaldsen , sa Vie et ses 
CEuvres (Eng. trans. by Mrs Cashel Hoey, 1874). 

Thou, Jacques Auguste de (Latinised Thuanus), 
bom at Paris, 8th Oct. 1553, of a great legal family, 
was bred for the church, but turned to law, be- 
came president of the parlement of Paris, and 
was a distinguished diplomat under Henry III. 
and Henry IV. His great Latin history of his 
own time (11 vols. 1604-14 ; ed. by S. Buckley, 
Lond. 1733) was placed on the Index; at his 
death, on 7th May 1617, he left also commenta- 
ries on his own life and some Latin verse. See 
Collin son’s Life of Thuanus (1807), monographs 
by P. Chasles (1824) and H. Harrisse (1905), and 
Stirling-Max well’s Miscellaneous Essays (1891). 

Thrale. See Piozzi. 

Thrasybu'lus, Athenian general, was a strenu- 
ous supporter of the democracy. In 411 b.c. he 
helped to overthrow the Four Hundred, and was 
banished by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored the 
democracy in 403. He conquered Lesbos and 
defended Rhodes, but was slain in 389. 

Thring, Edward, born at Alford House, Somer- 
set, Nov. 29, 1821, from Eton passed to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and was elected a fellow. 
He was curate at Gloucester and elsewhere, but 
in 1853 found the work of his life as head-master 
of Uppingham, which he made one of the best 
public schools of England, raising its numbers 
from almost nil to 330. He died October 22, 
1887. His works include volumes of school songs, 
an English grammar, Thoughts on Life Science 
(anonymously, 1869), Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing (1883), Uppingham Sermons (1886), Addresses 
(1887), Poemsand Translations 0887). See the Life 
by Dr G. R. Parkin (2 vols. 1898). — His brother, 
Henry (1818-1907), was educated at Shrewsbury 
and Magdalene College, Cambridge, graduating 
as third classic in 1841. He was parliamentary 
counsel 1868-86, and was created a K.C.B. in 
1873, Baron Thring in 1886. 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas (1515-71), fought 
bravely at Pinkie, was ambassador to France, 
where he was imprisoned for siding with the 
Huguenots, and was repeatedly ambassador to 
Scotland during 1561-67. In 1569 he was sent to 
the Tower for promoting the scheme for marrying 
Mary Queen of Scots to the Duke of Norfolk. 

Thrupp, Frederick (1812-95), sculptor, was 
born at Paddington, and died at Torquay. 

Thuanus. See Thou, de. 

ThUcydTdes, historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, was born near Athens in or about 460 b.c. 
He was one of the sufferers from the terrible 
plague of Athens, and one of the few who re- 
covered. He commanded an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships at Thasos (424), when he failed to 
relieve Amphipolis ; and, condemned therefor to 
death as a traitor, took refuge in exile, and retired 
to his Thracian estates. He lived in exile twenty 
years (possibly visiting Sicily), and probably re- 
turned to Athens in 404. He must have died 
soon after 400; he did not live long enough to 
revise book viii. or to bring his history down to 
the end of the war. Thucydides was the first of 
critical historians. There is hardly a literary 
production of which posterity has entertained a- 
more uniformly favourable estimate than his his- 
tory— for undeviating fidelity and impartiality, 
masterly concentration, the sagacity of his politi- 
cal and moral observations, and the unrivalled 


descriptive power exemplified in his account of 
the plague of Athens, and of the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. Impeachments of his credi- 
bility, depreciation of his matter, condemnation 
of his style, usually conclude with the statement 
that after all Thucydides remains the greatest of 
historians. His style, criticised by Dionysius 
and condemned by Mure, is id the speeches 
difficult beyond all dispute. The best editions 
are, in Latin that of Poppo (1821-40), in German 
Classen’s (2d ed. 1870-78), in English Arnold’s 
(1830-35) and H. S. Jones’s (1900-1). See 
translations by Hobbes (1628), Dale (1848), 
Jowett (1881 ; 2d ed. 1900), C. F. Smith (1919- 
1923); J. A. K. Thomson’s The Greek Tradi- 
tion (1915) ; G. B. Grundy's Thucydides (1911) ; 
F. M. Comford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907), 
refuted in W. R. M. Lamb’s Clio Enthroned (1914): 
Abbott's Thucydides (1926). 

Thumb, Gen. Tom. See Stratton. 

Thunberg, Carl Peter (1743-1822), Swedish 
botanist, visited Java, the Cape, and Japan. 

Thurlow, Edward, Baron (1731-1806), born at 
Bracon-Ash, Norfolk, was as insolent and in- 
subordinate at Caius College, Cambridge, as at 
Canterbury grammar-school, and was sent down 
in 1751 without a degree. He was called to 
the bar in 1754 ; his speech in the Douglas Peer- 
age case (1769) was the greatest effort of his life. 
In 1768 he was returned for Tamworth, and, as a 
zealous supporter of Lord North, became Solici- 
tor-general (1770) and Attorney -general (1771); 
he won George III. by upholding his American 
policy. In 1778 he became Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Thurlow, and while retaining office under 
the Rockingham government opposed all its 
measures. Under Fox and North he was com- 
pelled to retire, but was restored by Pitt 
Relying on the king’s support, he once mom 
began to undermine tne power of his colleagues : 
but when Pitt intimated that he or Thurlow 
must retire, the king consented to his removal 

(1792). He died September 12 , 1806 . Thurlow was 

vulgar, arrogant, profane, and immoral ; but 1 no 
man,’ said Fox, * was so wise as Thurlow looked.’ 

Thurot, Francois (1726-60), bom at Nuits In 
Cote d’Or, served first on a privateer; and, cap- 
tured and kept a year in Dover, seized a small 
boat and crossed tne Channel. By 1748 he was 
able to fit out a merchant-ship. He spent a few 
years in England betwixt music, mathematics, 
and dissipation, varied by smuggling and, it may 
be, piracy. At the war (1755) he was given the 
command of a squadron, with which he scoured 
the east coast of Britain, and engaged two frigates 
off the Forth. In October 1759 he Balled for 
Lough Foyle with a squadron, carrying 1200 
soldiers. High gales made it impossible to enter : 
and three British frigates coming np, Thurot 
fought till he was struck down. \Tee-roh \ J 

Thurtell, John (1794-1824), son of a Norwich 
alderman, was hanged at Hertford for the brutal 
murder, in Gill’s Hill Lane, of a fellow-swindler, 
Weare. He appears in Barrow's Lavengro. 

Thutmose, or Thothhes, the name of four 
pharaohs of the XVIIIth dynasty, most import- 
ant Thutmose III. (1479-1447 B.O.), a mighty 
empire-builder. 

Tiberianus, a 4th-century Latin poet of the 
African school, author of * Minis ibat inter arva/ 

Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero), second 
emperor of Rome, son of Tl. Claudius Nero and of 
Livia, was bom 16th Nov.42 B.o., three years before 
her complaisant husband yielded Livia to the td- 
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umvir Octavlanus. He was nine when his father’s 
death transferred him to the tutelage of his step- 
father. Almost the whole of his first twenty years of 
manhood were spent in the camp— in Spain, Ar- 
menia, Gaul, Paunonia, and Germany, lie brought 
back the standards lost with Crassus; in 15 b.c. he 
co-operated with his brother Drusus in subduing 
the fthseti and Vindelici ; warred with the Panno- 
nians(12-9), and traversed Germany. Tiberius was 
compelled (11) by Augustus to divorce his wife, 
Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa by his 
former wife Pomponia, in order to marry Agrippa ’s 
widow Julia, the profligate daughter of Augustus. 
He was then sent to crush a revolt in Dalmatia 
and Pannonia ; and for his wars in Germany re- 
ceived a full triumph (9). But in 6 he retired to 
Rhodes, where he gave himself to study and to 
astrology. Before his return (2 a.d.) the infamous 
Julia was banished to Pandataria (2 b.c.), and 
the deaths of the young princes Lucius and 
Gaius led Augustus to adopt Tiberius (4 a.d.) as 
heir to the imperial dignity. He spent the next 
seven years in active service in north Germany, 
in quelling insurrections in Pannonia and Dal- 
matia, and in taking vengeance upon the enemy 
who had annihilated the army of Varus in 9 a.d. 
Along with Germanicus he made two inarches 
into the heart of Germany (9-10), returning to 
enjoy a splendid triumph (12). Tiberius succeeded 
Augustus in 14. According to Tacitus, the first 
eight years of his reign were marked by just 
government, frugality, and care for the interests 
of the provincials. During this period only twelve 
state trials for high-treason are recorded ; during 
23-28 the number rose to twenty. His minister 
6ejanus secured vast influence by playing on the 
morbid suspiciousness of his master; and in a 
six years’ reign of terror 100 lives perished, mostly 
by direct mandate of the prince. In 2(3 Tiberius 
left Rome for Campania, and the year after took 
up his abode in Caprea?, where Suetonius tells ns 
he wallowed in brutish sensualities. He had left 
the whole control of government to Sejanus, but, 
awakened at length to his ambitious designs, struck 
him down without hesitation (31). Macro, the sue- 
cessor of Sejanus, had all his vices without his I 
talents. The murder of Agrippa Postumus fci 14, 
the mysterious death of Germanicus in the East I 
(19). the poisoning of Tiberius’s own son Drusus 
by Sejanus (23), the banishment of Agrippina and I 
the untimely death of her young sons Nero and 
Drusus (31 and 33) were some of the dark tragedies | 
that befell the house of Augustus. In his last 
years the emperor’s mind was darkened by gloom 
superstition, perhaps insanity. On 16th March 37 
he died at Misenum. Dean Merivale {Romans 
under the Empire) and Tarver {Tiberius the 
Tyrant , 1902) defend Tiberius, believing him I 
the victim of much ancient misrepresentation ; 

?J Ca {t Vl€ ’ S l , odius > aild Tiberius, 1878) < 

repudiates the whole account by Tacitus as a \ 1 

delibe^te and malignant libel. See also works I 

by G. P. Baker (1929), F. B. Marsh (1931). ] 

J Uu \ ALB ™ s < c \ 64 - 19 b -c.), Roman poet, i 
was born it is believed, at Gabii. He acquired . 

the friendship of the poet-statesman, M. Valerius I 

JSSS*'- and ,i , on his staff > when Augustus : 
commissioned him (30 b.c.) to crush a revolt In c 

Aquitama. But though lie distinguished hirnself I 

in the campaign, he disliked a soldier’s life as f 

much as he enjoyed Roman society ; and though 

again he started with Messala on a mission to i 

at Core vnf ke ?T ^ Voy 1 age » and turned back 1, 

at Corcyra. His tender, elegiac love-poems to n 

bvmg inamoratas, by their limpid clearness and 

unaffected finish, still justifyQuintiUaifinpla^ng I o 


s Tibullus at the head of Roman elegiac poets, 
i- The heroine of his first book was the wife of an 
f officer absent on service in Cilicia ; of his second, 
a fashionable courtesan. The third book can 
t hardly be his, while the fourth is also by another 
3 hand. The best editions are by Bahrens (1878) 

l and Hiller (Postdate's Corp. Poet. Lut., 1893). 

See Davies’s Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
> I (1876), and Craustoun’s translation (1872). 

- Tichborne, a pre-Conquest Catholic family of 
’ Hampshire, who received a baronetcy in 1626. 

* After the death of Sir Alfred Joseph Tich- 
borne (1839-66), eleventh baronet, a butcher 
1 from Wagga-Wagga in New South Wales, Thomas 
Castro, otherwise Arthur Orton of Wapping, 

' came forward to personate an elder brother, 

’ Roger Charles Tichborne (1829-54), who had been 
lost at sea off America. His case collapsed on 6th 
I March 1872, the 103d day of a trial to assert his 
I claims ; and the ‘Claimant, ’committed for perjury, 
on 2Sth Feb. 1874, the 188th day of this new trial, 
whose cost was £55,315, got fourteen years’ hard 
labour. Released 1884, in 1895 he confessed 
the imposture, and died 1st April 1898. See Sir 
Alex. Cockburn’s Charge (2 vols. 1875). 

Tickell, Thomas (16S6-1740), poet, born at 
Bridekirk, Carlisle, was a fellow of Queen’s, 
Oxford, 1710-26. His complimentary verses on 
Rosamond (1709) gained him the favour, his own 
virtues the friendship, of Addison, who, on be- 
coming in 1717 Secretary of State, made him his 
under-secretary; from 1725 he was secretary to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland. He was skilfui in 
occasional poetry, arid was affectionately puffed 
in the Spectator. His translation of book i. of 
the Iliad appeared in 1715, about the same 
time as Pope’s. Pope professed to believe it the 
work of Addison himself, designed to eclipse Ins 
version, and wrote the famous satire on Atticus. 
But though Addison corrected it, the translation 
was doubtless by Tickell. His longest poem is 
Kensington Gardens; his most popular, Colin and 
Lucy; his finest, the exquisite elegy prefixed to 
his edition of Addison's Works (1721). See R. E. 
Tickeil’s study (1931). 

Ticknor, George, bom in Boston, Mass., 1st 
August 1791, turned his thoughts from legal 
practice to study and travel, and, starting for 
Europe in 1815, remained there for four years — at 
London, Gottingen, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Venice, 
Madrid, and Lisbon. Everywhere he mixed in 
the best society; and his journal is full of the 
best sort of interviewing. He was professor 
of French and Spanish and Belles Lettres at 
Harvard 1819-35, then again spent three years 
in Europe, collecting materials for his great 
Uistonj of Spanish Literature (1849). He also 

Lhes of Lafayette (1824) and Prescott 
■ y ?e died at Boston, 26th January 1871. 
bee Ins Life , Letters , and Journals (1876). 

Ticknor William Davis (1810-64), born In 

Sf b M a, T ne * a p A lisl,er in ^ton 

in 1832 at first with John Allen, and then with 
if. Fields. As Ticknor & Fields they 
published the Atlantic Monthly and the North 
American Review , and their office was the resort 
of Emerson Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Lo\\ell, and Whittier. Ticknor was one of the 
Pist Americans to remunerate foreign authors. 

r 4 pr!fn k Qi J ?^t NN -.^ D Y IQ ’ Ro ™anticist, born In 

f 1 w M ? y 17 t^ 3, H ved the life of a Inan of 

innSL’ fc P resden » and near Frankfort- 

on-Oder, and died at Berlin, 28th April 1853. 

After two or three immature romances, he struck 

out » new line in clever dramatised versions of 
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Pom In Boots, Blue Beard, &c. He followed up 
this first success (1797) by a tragedy, a comedy 
(1804), and Phantasus (1812-17), a collection of 
traditional lore in story and drama. Besides 
superintending the completion of A. W. Schlegel’s 
translation of Shakespeare, he edited the doubtful 
plays and wrote a series of essays ( ShaJcespeares 
VorscKule , 1823-29). Don Quixote he himself trans- 
lated in 1799-1804. He holds an honourable place 
among Germany’s dramatic and literary critics, in 
virtue of his Dramaturgische BlCUter (2d ed. 1852) 
and Kritische Schriften (1848). Some of his fairy- 
tales and novels were translated into English by 
Carlyle and Thirl walk See Lives by Kopke (1855), 
Friesen (1871), and Klee (1894); and Carlyle’s 
Essays, vol. I. [Teek.) 

Tlele, Cornelis Petrus, Dutch theologian, 
born at Leyden, 16th Dec. 1830, studied there and 
at Amsterdam, and became Remonstrant pastor 
at Rotterdam (1856), and professor of the History 
of Religions at Leyden (1877), and died fn 
January 1902. He had published The Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian Religions (1869-72 ; trans. 
3882), Outlines of the History of Religion (1876 ; 
trans. 1878), Babylonian and Assyrian History 
(1887), Western Asia (1894), &c. He was Edin- 
burgh Gifford lecturer in 1896-98. [Te<?-leh.) 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista (1692-1769), last 
of the great Venetians, was a productive painter, 
rich in colour and clear (though inaccurate) in 
drawing. He died at Madrid. His « Finding of 
Moses (in 17th century costumes) In the Scottish 
National Gallery is famous. [Tee-eh'po-lo.] 

Tierney, George (1761-1830), a sarcastic Whig 
politician, born at Gibraltar, fought a bloodless 
duel with Pitt (1798), and held office under 
Addington, Grenville, Canning, and Goderich. 
See Life by Olphin (1934). 

Tietjens. See Titiens. 

Tighe, Mary, nie Blachford (1772-1810), a 
Wicklow poetess, whose Psyche influenced Keats. 

Tiglath-Pileser I. (c. 1120 b.c.) and IV. (745- 
727), Assyrian kings famed for their conquests. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones, statesman, bom, a 
farmer's son, at New Lebanon, N.Y., 9th Feb. 
1814, was admitted to the bar, and secured a large 
railway practice. By 1868 he had become leader 
of the Democrats In the state, and he attacked 
and destroyed Tweed and Tammany. In 1874 he 
became governor of New York ; in 1876 he was 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, and 
won admiration by his temperate utterances and 
unselfish attitude. He died 4th August 1886 
leaving great part of his fortune of $6,000,000 to 
found a free library in New York City. See Life 
by T. P. Cook (1876), and his Writings and 
Speeches, edited by John Bigelow (1885). 

Tilgner, Victor (1844-96), Viennese sculptor, 
was bom at Presburg. 

Tillemont, Louis S£bastien lb Nain de (1687- 
98), ecclesiastical historian, was born in Paris 
and educated by the Port-Royalists. He entered 
the priesthood in 1676, and after the dispersion 

°f Si?, Sollt ^ ires in 1679 lived mostly on his estate 
at Tillemont near Paris. His chief works are the 
laborious and solid Histoire EccUsiastique des Six 
Premiers Srtcles (1693-1712) and Histoire des Em- 
pereurs (1691-1788). [Teel-mon* .] 

TUIett, Benjamin (1860-1943), bom at Bristol, 
worked as brlckmaker, bootmaker, sailor, and 
Labour M.P. (1917-24, 1929-31), notable as 
organiser of the Dockers* Union in London and 
leader of the great dockers* strike in 1889, and of 


the London transport workers* strike, 1911. He 
was expelled from Hamburg and from Antwerp 
(1896) for supporting dock strikes. 

Tillotson, John (1680-94), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, born in Sowerby Chapelry, Yorkshire, was 
elected a fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, In 1661. 
Ranged among the Presbyterians at the Savoy 
Conference (1661), he submitted to the Act of 
Uniformity (1662), and in 1668 became rector of 
Keddington, SW. Suffolk, in 1664 preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where his mild, evangelical, but 
undoctrinal morality was at first little relished. 
That same year he married a niece of Oliver 
CromwelL In 1670 he became a prebendary, hi 
1672 dean, of Canterbury. Along with Burnet he 
attended Lord Russell on the scaffold (1688). In 
1689 he was appointed Clerk of the Closet to King 
William and Dean of St Paul’s, and in 1691 was 
raised to the see of Canterbury, vacant by the 
deposition of the Nonjuror Bancroft. He accepted 
this elevation with the greatest reluctance, nor 
could all the insults of the Nonjurors to the end 
of his life extort either complaint or retaliation. 
According to Burnet, ‘he was not only the best 
preacher of the age, but seemed to have brought 
preaching to perfection.* His Posthumous Sermons 
were edited by his chaplain, Dr Barker (14 vols. 

1752 ; and 
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Tilly, Comte Alexandre de (1761-1816), 
French courtier and libertine, wrote his Memoirs 
in exile. See translation by Mine Deliale (1938). 

TiUy, Jan Tserklaes, Count (1559-1632), born 
at the castle of Tilly in Brabant, and brought up 
by the Jesuits, learned the art of war under 
Parma, fought in Hungary against the Turks 
and was appointed in 1610 by Duke Maximilian 
or Bavaria to reorganise his army. He was given 

of Ca tholic army at the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years* War, and with Maximilian 
gained (1620) the battle of Prague, which dissipated 
the dreams of the Elector-Palatine. He separated 
the armies of Mansfeld and of the Margrave of 

fche Iafcter afc Wimpfen (1622), and ex. 
pelled Christian of Brunswick from the Palatinate 
defeating him in two battles. Created a count o t 
the empire, he defeated the king of Denmark at 
Butter (1626), and with Wallenstein compelled him 
to sign the treaty of Lttbeck (1629). Next year 
he succeeded Wallenstein as Commander-in-chief 
?™£ he J mperial f orces, and stormed Magdeburg 
(20th May 16S1), when the atrocities he allowed 
Ins Croats and Walloons to perpetrate cast a foul 
stain upon his reputation. Gustavus Adolphus 
routed him at Breitenfeld (17th Sept.), drove him 
to retreat behind the Lech, and forced the passage 

^ e <. r . ver April 1632), after a desperate 
conflict, in which Tilly received his death-wound. 

John, F.S.A. (1801-75), antiquarian 
miscellanist, was bom in London. 

a Corin taian» sent in 844 B.o. to 
SlcUv at the prayer of the Greek cities there' to 
repel the Carthaginians; after various partial 
victories, in 341 , with 12,000 men. he routed a 
vast Carthaginian army, and made the aliens 
TOnflne themselves to the west of the Halycus. 

Holdens edition of Life by Plutarch (1887). p 

Timon, the misanthrope, an Athenian, & lllfll 
temporary of Socrates. According to the < 
writers who attacked him, he wasaisgnsted 
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“lends, a an 0 d U l‘ve°d ° f " ia 

seclusion. Lucian made him th? 7* 1 

dialogue ; Shakespeare’s play i, based S ? f a 
as told in Painter’s Palace ofPUcSute 

fsheTfe 

spent his last yearc 'it Athens. ‘ “h? ^tosVfto? 

^ ZT^ZZ Greck philosophers - ' 

£* wr ? K”®* °/ Obedience to the Supremi 
£^? e , rS 7 169 ^’ an( , Christian Church 

n 70 Q) d ( & l \Tttlr € R ° m i sh a,ul a!l oth er Priests 
hnf«ir T e latter ra,se d a storm of opposition • 

Sttion In ?-nQ eCU r ti0i ;/ ailed P re ™nta fourth’ 

1/09 »» In 1<30 Tindal published his 
Christianity as old as the Creation , which was soon 

known as • the Deist’s Bible ; ■ its aim is to elhni- 
nate the supernatural element from religion and 
to prove that its morality is its onfy °cw'm to 

bSS °n ™ anki ' ,d - Answers were issued 
la 12* Foster » Conybeare, Leland, &c. 
Tlndale, William. See Tvndale. 

foM?f lt S r ® tt0 ’ P r Tint °uet, so called from his 

^cono b Rohu«ir yer ^ intore \ was actually named 
Jacopo Robusti, and was born at Venice 29th 

September 1518. One of Rusk.Vs ‘ five supreme 

painters, he was unquestionably a great master 

of composition, drawing, and colour Some of 

but 1>,ctures ar , e ver y carefully finished 

Hi* mrf -I ° nes are dashed off with fatal haste 
His portraits are generally admirable Of the 

innumerable pictures attributed to him not a 

few are by other hands. Venice contains manv 
specimens of his art; there are a number in En?. 

the d Nat.v!nfii lI p i\ St Geor S e and the Dragon* in’ : 
Pictures are 1 * nS i 11 ?^ at . L ?J ,don ' °ther famous « 
I ibvr ‘ ThS T ? Q f| hazZar ? F ® asfc »* ‘ ThQ Tiburtine 1 
WoShirwIf Jf t ^ l \ P i )er ’ The Crucifixion,' ‘ The 

mS l! Pst <The Last Jlld g* * 

fnd S "th e e C w^ Th ’ 6 , SIa,,gI,ter of ‘^ Innocents,’ , 
ana the largest picture on canvas by any treat 

master, the Paradise ' (1588) of the Ducal Palace 

at Venice, 34 feet high by 74 long and containin'’ r 

over 100 figures. Tintoretto, w^io ranks as ihl 1 

° f o t l ,0 u at £ r Venetian school, died 31st May [ 
lo94. See books by Osier (1879), Stearns ns 

Miss Phillips (1911), Osmaston (191 U ° 8 

Tinworth, George (1843-1913), artist in terra- 
cotta, born in London, the son of a poor wheel, t 
w right, m 1864 entered the Royal Academy j 
schools, and in 1867 obtained an appointment 
m the Doulton art pottery. The works which r 
made him famous were mainly terra-cotta panels i 
with groups of figures in high relief illustrating l 
scenes from sacred history. 
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TCppoo Sahib, or Tiptf SultXn (1749-99), son 
of Hyder All (q.v.), during his father’s wars 
completely routed Bailey (1780 and 1782) and 
Braithwaite (1782). In 1782 he succeeded his 
father as sultan of Mysore. In 1783 he captured 
and put to death most of the garrison of Bednur, 
but after the conclusion of peace between France 
and Britain he agreed to a treaty (1784) stipu- 
lating for the status quo before the war. He sent 
ambassadors in 1787 to France to stir up a war 
with Britain, and, failing in this, invaded (1789) 
the protected state of Travancore. In the en- 
suing war (1790-92) the British, under Stuart 


0 g»ve his two sons P as ho^ta ‘ s K, ,sone . rs . a " d 

a he sent another emlassv tn n ,n i ng his 

1 Hostilities began in March 17^1 T* e Fre,,c, >- 

’ dr, ven from the open field, attacked " aa 

a? a; 

i ** ( fs e 9 e 3):- 

■ Sto-ia della LeUemuT Uatla *(m?2 £ , ® iS 

l ~ ™. t . 6 S " rvey do "" to 1700. lTeer-a.&e ) 

f l-oraafkUtto, 0 mtffihSV 0 * ( , 1849 -193°>. 

; 1805, was ennobled in toOO ami r ? SSi ? n ° avy to 

; High Admiral (1911) As strl, Se t .°c be Lord 
I the Imperial Navy (1897-19KD i,= °7 State tor 

1914 

Tirso de Molina. See Tellez. 
V0N 1 n8?? d 74fSy?r EG ? 1T F R,EDR,CH Konstantin 

S SS3S.SW SSSi'OA'SK 

ssi -ass g&SF HS?' V r 

0840 -7?) ,lt> IvP ^ the Monw n«nta Sacra Inedita 

KS& I^STB- »’’««» ' ■” 

lnwI(Id(!lh) G a*t™v , igaWek 1 fl lIotli!" el ' Mr0 ’‘ aut ' 

Lo^?A*s 1 ia r b? S *s I ’ eraian satra P from 414 b.c. of 
ljower Asia, m 39 j was executed at Sardis. 

[ Tisza, Kalman (1830-1902), Hungarian states 

&o 7 s 90 re 'T anU ''‘ rtaally toeUtorDom 

Slagj’ar 91 Premier Hungary 
sup])orted Germany, and was assassinated. 

t H IR n ILL ! A *’ F' RS * H798-1873), thearchi- 
c 1 t e ^ the 1 R °y al Exchange (1844), was knighted 
in 1869, and was M.P. for Bath from 1855. 

Titian or Titiano Vecellio, descended from a 
re.-,pectable but not wealthy family, was born about 
14< 7, close to the castle of Cadore, in a mountainous 

nSV 10 ^' °- Vemc ?- He was sent at ten to^an 
uncle s m Venice, and was taught by Zuccato, n 

mosaicist, and Gentile Bellini, Giovanni Bellini, 
and Giorgione. He produced a masterpiece at 
twenty-three, and very soon had plenty of em- 
ployment. In 1511 he was painting fresco at 
f adu . a » a “ d ,n r 151 6 visited Ferrara. He married 
abmit lo24. In 1532 he became acquainted with 
the Emperor Charles V., who made him a count, 

P?i? fcl i! ie a - nd knight of the Golden Spur. In 
1545 he visited Rome, where he was welcomed 
by Paul III., and in 1546 returned to Venice. At 
the age of seventy he undertook a winter journey 
across the Alps to the court of Charles V at 
Augsburg. The later part of his life was chiefly 
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occupied in working at Venice for Philip II. of 
Spain ; and in 1576 lie undertook a large picture 
for the Franciscans. On 27th August of that year 
he died of the plague, aged ninety-nine, and was 
buried with public honours. Titian was extremely 
fortunate in his patrons, including the Venetian 
government, in spite of his negligence and delays, 
and his love of pensions, privileges, and sinecures. 
He was a polished self-seeking courtier, an affec- 
tionate husband and father, and an amiable and 
sociable companion. Titian was much in request 
as portrait-painter. His religious pictures are 
numerous and magnificent, some of them on a 
large scale, and he frequently chose mythological 
subjects. Some of his finest works are poetical or 
allegorical. The supreme rank amongst painters 
is sometimes assigned to Raphael and sometimes 
to Titian. Titian’s claim is founded especially on 
the technical excellence of his painting, which com- 
bines in a most extraordinary degree the richest 
surface with the most nagnificent colour. The 
following is a chronological list of some of 
Titian’s most important works : ‘ Sacred and 
Profane Love,’ about 1500; the ‘Pesaro Altar- 
piece,’ at Antwerp, about 1503 ; ‘ Doge Marcello,* 
at the Vatican, 1508 ; ‘ Christ of the Tribute- 
money,' Dresden, 1508 ; ‘The Three Ages,* Elles- 
mere Collection, 1518 ; ‘ Noli Me Tangere,* National 
Gallery, 1518 ; ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ National 
Gallery, 1520; ‘Titian and his Mistress* (so 
called), 1513 ; ‘ St Peter Martyr,* 1530, destroyed 
by fire at Venice in 1867 ; ‘The Repose in Egypt,* 
Louvre, 1530 ; ‘ A Summer Storm,* Buckingham 
Palace, 1534; ‘The Battle of Cadore,* for the 
council-chamber at Venice, 1537, destroyed by 
fire in 1577 ; ‘The Farnese Family Picture,* 1545 ; 

‘ The Danae of Naples,* 1545 ; 4 The Farnese 
Venus and Adonis,’ 1547 ; portraits of Philip of 
Spain, 1550; ‘Venus and Adonis,’ National 
Gallery, 1554; ‘Martyrdom of St Lawrence,' 
Gesuiti, Venice, 1558 ; ‘Jupiter and Antiope,’ 
Louvre, 1561 ; a second * Peter Martyr,’ 1567. 
He is represented in the National Gallery by five 
ictnres, and In the Louvre by twenty-two. At 
resden are twelve, at Vienna thirty, and at 
Madrid forty in the Museum, with many at the 
Escurial. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life of 
him (2d ed. 1881), and that by Gronau (trans. 
1904) ; with minor works by Heath (1885), 
Lafenestre (1886), Phillips (1899), Ricketts (1910), 

Titlens, or Tietjens, Teresa (1831-77), one of 
the greatest of operatic singers, was bom at 
Hamburg of Hungarian parents, and made her 
d£but at Altona in 1849. Her appearajice in 

London in 1858 was a triumph. 

Tito, Josip Broz, Marshal, bom in 1891 in 
Croatia, led partisan forces in Yugoslavia during 
the Second World War. Head of the Communist 
party, he overthrew the government in 1945, and 
made himself Premier of the new republic. 

Titus (40-81 a.d.), eleventh of the twelve 
Ceesars, was in full called Titus Flavius Sabinus 
Vespasian us, and was eldest son of Vespasian. 
He early served with credit in Germany and 
Britain, and in Judeea under his father. On 
Vespasian's elevation to the throne Titus brought 
the Jewish war to a close by the capture of 
Jerusalem (70). For a time he gave himself up to 
pleasure. But when he assumed undivided power 
(79) his character changed. He put a stop to 
prosecutions for Icesa majcstas, and decreed heavy 
punishments against informers. He completed 
the Colosseum, built the baths which bear his 
name, and lavished his beneflcenoe upon the 




sufferers from the eruption of Vesuvius (79), the 
three days’ fire at Rome, and the pestilence. 
He was now the idol of his subjects, bub he died 
suddenly, not without suspicion of his having 
been poisoned by his brother Domitian. 

Titus, a companion of the apostle Paul, was a 
Greek, and remained uncircumcised. Ecclesias- 
tical tradition makes Titus ‘ bishop ' of Crete. 

Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri CuSrel 
de, bom at Verneuil of an old Norman line, 
29th July 1805, was called to the bar in 1825, 
and became an assistant magistrate at Versailles. 
Sent in 1831 to America to report on the peni- 
tentiary system, he wrote De la DSmocratie en 
Amerique (1835 ; 15th ed. 1868 ; Eng. trans. 18351, 
which made a great sensation in Europe. He 
became a member of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, and in 1841 of the Academy. In 
1835 he visited England, where he received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the Whig party, and 
married Miss Mottley. In 1839 he was returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies by the Norman 
farmers. After 1848 he was the most formidable 
opponent of the Socialists and extreme Republi- 
cans, and as strenuously opposed Louis Napoleon ; 
but he became in 1849 vice-president of the As- 
sembly, and from June to October was minister 
of Foreign Affairs. After the coup d'Hat he re- 
tired to his Norman estate, Tocqueville, and 
agricultural pursuits, and there wrote Lanciei i 
Regime et la Revolution (1850), now regarded as 
too favourable to the Revolution. He died 16th 
April 1859. Tocqueville’s (Euvres et Correspond* 
ance Incites (1860) were translated in 1861. See 
work by Marcel (1910). 

Tod, James (1782-1835), author o! Annals ol 
Rajasthan (1829-32 ; new ed. 1920), bom in Isling- 
ton, after serving in India was librarian to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Todd, James Henthoene, D.D. (1805-69), a 
Dublin clergyman, author of a Life of St Patrick. 

Todhunter, Isaac, D.Sc. (1820-84), mathemati- 
cian, born at Rye, studied at University College, 
London, and St John's, Cambridge, where in 1848 
he graduated senior wrangler and Smith’s prize- 
man. Elected fellow of St John’s, he became 
its mathematical lecturer, and wrote manuals 
of Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigono- 
metry, Mensuration, Mechanics, the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Analytical Statics, Plane 
Co-ordinate Geometry, and Analytical Geometry. 

Todi, Jacopone da (c. 1230-1806), born at Tod! 
in the duchy of Spoleto, from an advocate turned 
Franciscan about 1268, and was imprisoned 1298- 
1303 for satirising Boniface VIII. To him is 
ascribed the authorship of the Stabat Mater, 

Todleben, or Totleben, Eduard Ivanovitoh 
(1818-84), Russian general and military engineer, 
was born of German descent at Mitau in Cour- 
land. He served as lieutenant of engineers in 
the Caucasus, and was with the Russian army In 
the Danubian Principalities in 1853. Till he was 
severely wounded (J une 1855) he conducted with 
skill and energy the defence of Sebastopol ; there- 
after he completed the fortification of Nikolalefl 
and Cronstadfc. During the Turkish war of 1877- 
78 he was called to besiege Plevna, which, after 
a brilliant defence, he took. See Lives by Brial 
raont (1884) and Kr&limer (1888). [TooMay'fen.] 

Togo, Heihachiro. Count 
Japanese admiral 
served against China (1894), 
in-chief of the Japanese navy completely defeated 
Russia at sea in 1904-5. He died in 1934, 


tiRO, Count (1907), O.M. (1906), 
, bom at Kagoshima in 1847, 
lina (1894), and as commander- 
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Toland, John, deistical writer, born of Catholic 
parents near Red castle, Londonderry, Nov. 80 
1670 entered Glasgow University in ltiS7, took his 
II. A. at Edinburgh m 1690, studied theology at 
Leyden, and resided some time at Oxford. In 
Christianity not Mysterious (1696) he maintained 
that the value of religion could not lie in a »v 
unintelligible element, and that no part of the 
truth could be contrary to reason. The work 
created a great sensation, and was burnt by the 
hangman in Irelaud. In Amyntor (1699) and 
other works he debated the comparative evidence 
for the canonical and apocryphal scriptures 
The Hanoverian pamphlet Anglia Libera secured 
him the favour of the Princess Sophia when lie 
accompanied the ambassador to Hanover. His 
later life as literary adventurer is set forth in 
D’lsraeli'8 Calamities of Authors. He also wrote 
a Life of Milton (1698), an Account of the Courts of 
Prussia and Hanover ( 1705), Adeisidwmon ( 1 709> 
Origines JudaxccB (1709), Nazarenus (1718) Pan - 
theisticon (1720) including the liturgy ’ of a 
supposed pantheistic society. He died nth 
March 1721-22. See Life by i)es Maizeaux pre- 
fixed to his miscellaneous works (1726 1 747 in 
eluding a History of the Druids). ’ ’ ln ' 

Tollens, Hendrik (1780-1856), Dutch noet 
and author of the Dutch nationa 1 hymn P ’ 
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poor; and all his 
with didactic aim. 
Live by, Where Love 



hooks were written 
I! !"trh, II hat People 
"Iso. Two 
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Toller, Ernst, German Jewish poet and nlav- 

afc Samotschin, was im- 
prisoned (1919-24) in Germany as a revolutionary 
was elected to the Bavarian diet 1924, escaped 
from Nazi rale, and committed suicid4 in New 
York in 1939. His plays include Masse Mensch 
(trans. 1923), Die Maschinenstiirmer ( trans. 1923) 

Tolstoy, or Tolstoi, a noble Russian family 
Count Peter (1645-1729) was a trusted agent of 

n e 7Ai r n? reat; f c Count , Peter Alexandroviteh 
( 761- 18 44), one of Suvorof's generals, was under 
Nicholas I. head of a government department: 
Count Alexei Constantinovitch (1818-75) was a 
foremost Russian dramatist, a lyrical poet and 
novelist (his historical novel, Prince Serebrenni 
was translated into English in 1874) ; Count 
Dmitry Andreievitch (1823-89), reactionary min- 
Educ ^ tI p^» was a champion of Russian 
orthodoxy and the Russifler of the Poles • his 
Romanism in Russia was translated in 1874 

COUNT Leo Nikolaievitch, novelist, born 28th 
August (o.s.) 1828, at Yasnaya Polfcna in the 
government of Tula. He studied at Moscow 
and Kazan, joined the army of the Caucasus, 
was attached to the staff of Prince Gortschakoff 
in Turkey, and was at the storming of Sebastopol 
in 1855. He now retired from the army, and 
already famous as a poet and novelist, spent a 
short time in the most brilliant literary and social 
circles of- St Petersburg. Having travelled in 
Germany and Italy, in 1862 he married, and 
/pom that time lived on his estates near Moscow 
amongst Iris peasantry. During his residence in 
the Caucasus he wrote Childhood, Boyhood , and 
Youth; Memoirs of Prince Nekludoff; and The Cos- 
sacks. After the Crimean war he wrote three 
sketches of Sebastopol ; during his foreign sojourn, 
The Snow Storm and the Two Hussars; next came 
Family Happiness, The Three Deaths , and Poli- 
kushka. The first of his two great works, War 
and Peace (1865-68), gives a vivid picture of the 
Napoleonic campaigns against Russia and the 
defence. The other, Anna Karenina 
(1875-78), is a melancholy tale of an ill-fated 
rnamage. He now resolved to devote himself 
to the problems of life, remedying its grievances, 
$nq becoming the ‘friend of the unfriended 


limit? 11 ,nm r 

O 896), and action ^ ' s ”‘ «"<> « ' in » iiy 

orthodoxy became incrMsim?w! (, -®^\ rture from 
Synod excommun^ the H <% 

worship of .Jesus -is |,h i ’ 1 ^denounced the 

as gross sorcery ? ,y ai V 1 «*cnm,e„ t s 

designing to p. 1.1 M B 01,, ! w,J<,e » 1 yl^ home. 

ami died a! isLpo'vo 20th November ' * t \ 
lus Dianes and, Journals (trans 1917 i o>>t\ . t * 
by Aylmer Maude (2 volsro ; m't Lves 

on' fi ‘V 911) ' Jiomain Jtoll;ln< i (?raus 1011) “ k hh 

Btady aS27)!* eC ""‘ (,raDS - lyl4) ’ aud ramjet's 

author, bora in 
h^o £ l 8 ' 3, ^ Published notable travel- 

1924) JOlL>; tidemarks, 

ijz-i), a novel ( Galhon s Reach, 1926), die. 

^ueobald W olfe, born a coach-maker’s 

Trbiitv (SSpi 1 ?' 20th n u ! le 17G3 > studied at 
irinity College, was called to the bar in 1789 

, a t 3 secretary of the Catholic Committee 

}JP organise the United Irishmen, and had 

ftfleo to America and to France. He laboured 

in essantly to induce the Republican government 

Ireland, and held a command in Hoche’s 

LVonM t,0n * 1 7 98 , h . c again em barked in a small 
French squadron, which after a fierce fight was 

captured Tone was taken to Dublin, tried, and 
condemned to be hanged as a traitor, but cut his 
throat in prison, 19th Nov. 1798. See his Auto- 
biography (1826), Life by F. MacDermot (1939) 

Tonson, Jacob (1656-1736), a London book- 
seller, published for Otway, Dryden, and Pope. 

Tonti, Lorenzo, a Paris banker in 1653, born' 
at Naples, who proposed the tontine or latest- 
survivor system of life-insurance. 

Tooke, John Horne, born 25th June 1736 in 
Westminster, the son of John Horne, a poulterer, 
studied at Eton and St John’s, Cambridge, en- 
tered the Middle Temple, but in 1760, to please 
bis father, accepted the living of New Brentford 
Travelling as a tutor (1763-65), he met John Wilkes 
at Paris, and conceived the strongest admiration 
for him; but they afterwards fell out, and in 
1771 had arasping epistolary controversy. Horne, 
who in 1770 had composed the famous (unspoken) 
speech of Lord Mayor Beck ford to the king, 
encountered, not without success, the formidable 
‘Junius.* In 1773 lie resigned his living, and 
resumed the study of law. About this time his 
spirited opposition to an enclosure bill procured 
him the favour (plus £S000) of the rich Mr Tooke 
of Parley in Surrey. To this were due both his 
assumption in 17S2 of the surname Tooke and 
the sub-title of his Epea Pteroenta, or the Diver- 
sions of Parley (1786-1805), that witty medley of 
etymology, grammar, metaphysics, and politics ; 
he commenced it during an imprisonment for 
promotinga subscription for the Americans ‘bar* 
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iarously murdered at Lexington In 1775.* In 
1779 he was debarred from the bar as a clergy- 
man ; in 1790 and 1797 stood unsuccessfully for 
Westminster ; in 1794 was tried for high-treason, 
but acquitted ; and in 1801 obtained a seat for Old 
iSaruin, but was excluded by special act from the 
next parliament. He died at Wimbledon, 18th 
March 1812. See Lives by Stephens (1813), 
Yarborough (1927). 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1906), the most 
popular low-comedian of his day, was born in 
London, the son of the civic toast-master, went 
to the City of London School, and in 1853 gave 
up the desk in a wine merchant's to become an 
actor. He first played at Ipswich, then served 
an apprenticeship in the provinces, at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. He made his first appear- 
ance in London at the St James’s Theatre in 1854. 
In 1874-75 he played in the United States, and 
in 1890 in Australia. In 1879 he became lessee 
of the Folly Theatre, which he enlarged, changing 
the name to ‘Toole’s Theatre.* See his Reminis- 
cences, chronicled by Joseph Hatton (1888). 

Topelius, Zachris (1818-98), Swedish poet and 
novelist, born in Finland, was professor of Finnish 
History at Helsingfors 1854-78. 

Topffer, Rodolphe (1799-1846), artist and 
novelist, born at Geneva, founded a boarding- 
school in 1825, which he conducted till his death, 
and in 1832 became professor of Rhetoric at 
Geneva Academy. He wrote La Bibliotheque de 
mon Onde (1832), Nouvellcs Genevoises (1841), Rosa 
et Gertrude (1846), &c. His own drawings in his 
Voyages en Zig-zag (1843-53) are almost better than 
the text. See Lives by Relave (1886), Blondel 
and Mirabaud (1887), and Glockner (1891). 

TopTady, Augustus Montague (1740-78), 
hymn-writer, born at Farnham, and educated at 
Westminster and Trinity College, Dublin, in 1768 
became vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon, and in 
1775 preacher in a chapel near Leicester Fields, 
London. A strenuous defender of Calvinism, he 
uas a bitter controversialist. His Church of 
England vindicated from Amninianism (1769) is 
forgotten ; but no hymn is better known than 
‘ Rock of Ages.’ In 1759 he published Poems on 
Sa&'ed Subjects ; his Psalms and Hymns (1776) was 
a collection with but few of his own. See Life by 
T. Wright (1912). 

Torquemada, Juan de (1388-1468), Spanish 
Dominican, cardinal, and Latin writer. 

Torquemada, TomAs de (1420-98), prior of a 
Dominican monastery at Segovia, persuaded Fer- 
dinand and Isabella to crave from the pope the 
institution of the * Holy Office * of the Inquisi- 
tion, and, appointed its head, began in 1483 the 
work which has left his name a byword for piti- 
less cruelty. [ Tor-kay-mah'da. ] 

Torrens, William Torrens McCullagh (1813- 
94), born near Dublin, was Independent Liberal 
M.P. 1847-85 for Dundalk, Yarmouth, and Fins- 
bury. The Artisans Dwellings Bill (1864) was 
his, and so largely was the London School Board 
(1870). See his Twenty Years in Parliament (1893). 

Torrey, John, LL.D. (1796-1873), botanist and 
chemist, was born and died at New York. 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), born at 
Faenza, came in 1627 to Rome, where he devoted 
himself to mathematical studies. His Ti'attato 
del Moto (1641) led to his being invited by Galileo 
to become his amanuensis ; on Galileo’s death he 
was appointed mathematioian to the grand-duke 
and professor to the Florentine Academy. His 
great discovery was the interpretation, by the 


pressure of the atmosphere, of the fact thal 
water will not rise above 33 feet in a suction- 
pump. To him we owe the fundameutal principles 
of Hydromechanics; he greatly improved both 
telescopes and microscopes, and he made not a 
few mathematical discoveries. [Tor-ree-tcheVlee.] 

Torrigiano, Pietro (c. 1470 - 1522), Florentine 
sculptor and architect, according to Cellini broke 
Michelangelo’s nose in a quarrel. He came to Eng- 
land in 1509 to erect the tomb of Henry VII. and 
his queen in Westminster ; then settling in Spain, 
he died in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

Torrington, Viscount. See Byng. 

Torstensson, Lennard, Count of Ortala (1603- 
51), Swedish general, accompanied Gustavus 
Adolphus to Germany in 1630, and in 1641 was 
appointed to the command of the Swedish array 
in Germany. He invaded Silesia, and, when 
driven back by the imperialists, turned and de- 
feated them at Breitenfeld (2d November 1641). 
Next winter he swept the Danes out of Holstein, 
and then drove the Austrians back into Bohemia. 

In 1645 he advanced to the walls of Vienna: 

In 1646 returned In ill-health to Sweden. 

Torn Dutt (1856-77), a precocious Christian 
Hindu girl, born at Calcutta, spent 1869-73 in 
England and France, published a critical essay 
on Leconte de Lisle, and translated portions of 
the Visknupurana into English blank verse. In 
1876 appeared hex Sheaf gleaned in French Fields; 
in 1879 a romance, Le Journal de MdUe d'Arvers. 
See Gosse’s Memoir in her Ancient Ballads of 
Hindustan (1882), and Life by Das (1921). 

Toscanini, Arturo, conductor, born In 1867 at 
Parma, was long associated with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, and La Scala, 
Milan. [Tos-ka-neefnee.] 

Tosti, Sir Francesco Paolo (1846-1916), born 
at Ortona (Abruzzi), and knighted in 1908, com- 
posed ‘ Good-bye ’ and other popular songs. 

Tostig. See Harold. 

Totila. See N arses. 

Totleben. See Todleben. 

Tottel, Richard, London printer, published a 
notable Miscellany (1557) or Anthology, including 
Surrey’s and Wyatt’s poems, and died in 1594. 
Tourguenleff. See Turgenief. 

Toumefort, Joseph Pitton de (1656-1708), 
botanist, born in Aix, travelled in Greece, &c., 
and died professor in the College de France. His 
system maintained its ground till the time of 
Linnaeus. [Toorn-forr' .) 

Tourneur, Cyril (c. 1575-1626), dramatist, 
served in the Low Countries, and died in Ireland. 
In 1600 he published his Transformed Meta- 
morphosis (discovered in 1872), a satirical poem, 
marred by pedantic affectations ; in 1609 a Funeral 
v Poem on Sir Francis Vere ; in 1618 an Blsgy on 
Prince Henry. His fame rests on two plays, the 
Revenger* 8 Tragedy (assigned by some critlcB to 
Webster or Middleton), printed in 1607, and the 
poorer Atheist’* Tragedy , printed in 1611. The 
Revenger's Tragedy , a tangled web of lust and 
blood, shows tragic intensity, condensed passion, 
fiery strength of phrase. See editions of his works, 
with introductions, by Churton Collins (1878), 
Allardyce Nlcoll (1980). 

Tourville, Anns Hilarion de Cotbntxn, 
Comte de (1642-1701), French naval commander^ 
horn at the Ch&teau Tourville, near Coutancea. In 
the year 1690 he inflicted a disastrous defeat on 
the English and Dutch off Beachy Head, and cast 
anchor in Torbay. In 1692, Louis ZIv. bating 
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resolved to invade England on behalf of Janies II 
'lourvi le sailed from Brest with forty-two shins 
of the line. The English and Dutch, eighty-t wo 
ships strong, stood out to sea, and the er^t 
naval battle of Cape La Hogue ended m th « 

T fc ° f Flet ‘ ch b y Admiral Russell 
' To “> made a Marshal of France 

1694) See^T 2? En ^ Iish dipping 

(1694). See E. de Broglie’s Tourville (1908). * 

Toussaint 1’Ouvertiu‘e (the surname from his 
bravery in once making a breach in the ranks of 

i7 a« n f™ y ^ orn a slave in Hayti, 20th Mav 

the negro insurgents in 1791 and 
in 1797 was made by the French Convention 

BruS? nd Ti D ’ ch i ef in the is]aa d. He drove out 

s P an i ards . restored order and pros- 
of r ^ y * and a t )0u t 1800 began to aim at inde- 
u G * Bonaparte having proclaimed the re 

X a v buT e wL 0f t SlaV K ery> T , oussaill t declined to 

SSTA s: & K 

PrAfoao Sou , th _Y ar \ and Balliol College, Oxford 
Professor at Manchester (1890-1925), he wrote 

Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval 

(1932 ^i4 ) 33) ' &C ' 866 ^ “ 

lllISSs 

t^SHS»j#8«wa 

layiors . High Life below Stairs (1759) was liis. 
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Townsend, John (1757-1826), founder of the 
London Deaf and Dumb Asylum, was an Inde- 
pendent minister at Kingston and Bermondsey. 

Townshend, Charles, Viscount (1674-1738) 

f fc i Hall, Norfolk, in 1G87 sue’ 

ceeded his father, who, though a Presbyterian 
zealously promoted the Restoration/ and 
made Baron in 1661, Viscount in 1682. Charles 
entered public life as a Tory but /non ! 8 * 

disciple of Lord Somers, co-operated with tl.e 
Whigs. He was one of tlie commissioners for the 

wtthMnriR 1 Scofc . land > was joint- plenipotentiary 

with H ar lf°i ough afc f 1 '® Hague, and negotiated 
with the States-general the Barrier Treaty. Dis- 
missed in Id2 on the formation of the Harlev 
“ft Townshend maintained a correspond^ 
encewith the court of Hanover, and obtained the 
confidence of George I., who at his accession 

fmm 0 P H» n wf CreUry ? f Sfcate - Witl1 Stauliope lie 
■ ^ hlg * niIusfcr y» which iiad Walpole his 
brother-in-law, for Chancellor of the Exchequer 

and passed the Septennial Bill (1716). In **1 721 

he again became Secretary of State but W'llnniA 

Kfiife in Townshend' retired’fnt 
mi m .} 7 ^ 0. He encouraged turnip-grow- 

r gr ? at y improved the rotation of crops 
Charles Townshend (1725-67) 

i%47 Wn/? • en , te J' cd tbe House °f Commons 

U ^ e yarned him over from Pitt bv the 
offer of the post of Secretary at War* but on 

8 T.f!S lg ?m ti0 5 in 1763 was appointed 
Firat Lord of Trade and the Plantations. In the 

nfVi^T ^ imstr y of 1766 he became Chancellor 

, and Ieader of the Lower House 
When Chatham relaxed his grip of affairs Towds- 

hend carried those taxation measures that led to 


about P to ra fo™°a f udm™rvwh C0, , 0Ilies - He *«■ 

Russell called him ‘ a man utf phJ 10 M iod ' Earl 

ciple whose brilliant talen s onw"! ii°i Ut prin ' 
prominent his want of truth ^^.more 
sistency.’ See Lfe hv p , i>w 0,ir - aud con ~ 

iassiliis 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1767-72 See 5?S« wa " 

stiistf 

ssSrES-s?.;; 

was founded as a memorial in lft«? ^hitechapel 
by Jowett prefixed toToynbeel/ r 

Industrial Revolution (1884) and skefr?/ \ ‘ C 

i oS ^thS, etc p h AG ^ 

V- 855 \ 1932) ’ WaS a noted student of 

hlf PheW ‘ Arnold Joseph Toynbee 
}"* 1839) * became professor of International His- 
tory (from 1925) at London University, and 

Tn^prnnf • 0f w’J?*-® 8 at {h e Royal Institute of 

, Affa ‘ rs - He bas edited the (annual) 
o urvpj of International Affairs and written j 
studv of History (9 vols.. 1984 et seq >. 

Tracy, Antoine Louis Chvrles Destit'tt 
Comte de (1754-1836). French sotdier AcadJ: 
mician. and « Ideological ’ philosopher. 

Tradescant, John (1608-G2). a natnraii«f th* 
son of Charles L’s Dutch gardener. See" Ashmol^ 
Traherne. Thomas (c. 1636-74) a Hereford 

mp°t e Zh erS , S0,> ' entered the Church, and wrote 

PoeficalXrW Glad^Wade t$Su ** "" 

BlStb^te ed? r i899) 

and edited Social England (C vols. 1893-97) 

50 a.d. Gaining distinction in the Part dan aid 
SuSWlOl tS”' , aid ^became 'sole* ruler 

SilBiil 

itfpSsssiH 

ksS£s,S. £ ,S 

£"“1 p ,z^ir 

jr . an di?e S c|o r n r s e b y 0 ^ 

ttf’bui'i? h ?, rb ° U p rS ) Vere ^-'strueted 

drained and’ thl* P ° n A ne Marshes partially 
^ d . tlie magnificent ‘Forum Traiani* 
erected. Trajan’s mildness and moderation were 
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proverbial, though he persecuted Christianity as 
subversive of the state. See works by Francke (2d 
ed. 1840), Dlerauer (1868), and Do la Berge(1877). 

Trebelli, Zelia (1888-92), the greatest mezzo- 
soprano opera-singer of her day, was born of 
German parents called Gilbert at Paris, and made 
her d6but at Madrid in 1859. 

Tredgold, Thomas (1788-1829), architect and 
engineer, born at Brandon (Durham), wrote on 
carpentry (1820) and cast-iron (1821). 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, was born in 
London in 1853, and educated in Germany. He 
first appeared as actor in 1878, became manager of 
theHaymarket in 1887 opened Her [His] Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1897, was knighted in 1909, and died 
in 1917. He wrote stories, essays, <5cc. 

Tregelles, Samuel Prideaux, LL.D. (1813-75), 
born of Quaker parentage at Falmouth, at twenty- 
five formed the plan of a Greek New Testament 
.on the principles which he afterwards carried 
out (1857-72). [Tre-gel'lcz ; g hard.) 

Treitschke, Heinrich von (1834-96), historian, 
born at Dresden, studied at Bonn, Leipzig, 
Tubingen, and Heidelberg, and became a pro- 
fessor at Freiburg-in-Breisgau (1863), Kiel (1866), 
Heidelberg (1867), and Berlin (1874) ; he succeeded 
Ranke in 1886 as Prussian historiographer. A 
member of the Reichstag 1871-88, he died at 
Berlin. His chief work was a History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century (1879-94 ; trans. 1915- 
1918). Anti-British, he was an ardent champion 
of the Hohenzollems and Prussianism. See his 
Politics (trans. 1916) ; Adolf Hausrath, Treitschke : 
his Life and Work (trans. 1914) ; and H. W. C. 
Davis on his Political Thought (1914). 

Trelawny, Edward John (1792-1881), sprung 
from a famous Cornish family, entered the navy 
at eleven. Harsh treatment made him desert, 
and he is said (by himself) to have joined a 
privateer, and to have lived a life of desperate 
enterprise in Eastern seas. In 1821 he made the 
acquaintance of Shelley at Pisa, and helped to 
burn the drowned poet’s body. Next year lie ac- 
companied Byron to Greece, and remained there 
Borne time after Byron’s death. He travelled in 
America, lived a while in Italy, eloped about 1841 
ivith Lady Goring, and spent his last years in 
Monmouthshire or Sussex. His Adventures of a 
Younger Son (1830 ; new ed. 1890) was based on 
his own youth ; his Recollectioyis of Shelley a?id 
Byron (1858) was recast in 1878. See his Letters \ 
(1911) and Life by H. J. Massingham (1930). 

Trelawny, Sir Jonathan (1650-1721), became 
bishop in turn of Bristol (1685), Exeter (1688), and 
Winchester (1707) ; he was one of the seven bishops 
tried under James II., and is the hero of R. S. 
Hawker’s ballad, * And shall Trelawny die? ’ 

Trench, Frederick Herbert (1865-1923), 
poet, dramatist, and producer, horn at Avoncore 
(Co. Cork). See his collected works (ed. H. 
Williams, 1924). 

Trench, Richard Chenevix, Archbishop of 
Dublin, was born at Dublin, 9th September 
1807. Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he became curate in 1841 to Samuel 
Wilberforce. During 1836-46 he published six 
volumes of poetry, reissued in 1865. In 1845 he 
became rector of Itchenstoke ; in 1847 Theological 

S rofessor in King’s College, London ; in 1856 
>ean of Westminster ; and in 1864 Archbishop of 
Dublin, an office which he resigned in 1884. He 
died 29th March 1886, and was burled in West- 
minster Abbey. In philology he contrived to 
fascinate his readers with the * fossil poetry apd 
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fossil history imbedded in language.' His Dr 

cipal works are Notes on the Parables (1841), Notes 
on the Miracles (1846), Hulsean Lectures (1846), 
Sacred Latin Poetry (1849), The Study of Words 
(1851), Lessons in Proverbs (1853), New Testament 
Synonyms (1854), English Past and Present (1855), 
Life and Genius of Calderon (1856), Select Glossary 
of English Words (1859), Studies on the Gospels 
(1867), and Lectures on Mediaeval Church History 
(1877> See his Letters and Memorials (1888). 

Trench, William Steu art (1808-72), Irish land- 
agent, born at Ballegrove, Queen’s Co., made & 
great hit with his Realities of Irish Life (1869). 

Trenok, Franz, Baron or Freiherr von der 
(1711-49), was born at Reggio in Calabria, where 
his father was an Austrian general. At sixteen 
he entered the army, but soon had to leave it, as 
likewise the service of Russia. In the Austrian 
war of succession he raised (1741) at his own cost 
a body of Pandours, who were even more distin- 
guished for cruelty than for daring. On 7th Sep- 
tember 1742 he attacked Ohara, a town in the 
neutral Palatinate, and annihilated it. In 1745 
he offered to capture Frederick the Great, and 
did secure the king’s tent and much booty. 
He was suspected, however, of treachery, and 
imprisoned, escaped, but was recaptured, and 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment on the Spiel- 
berg at Briinn, where he poisoned himself. See 
his Autobiography (1748 ; new ed. 1807), Life by 
Hiibner (1788), and another German Life (8d ed. 
1868).— His cousin, Friedrich (1726-94), born at 
Konigsberg, the son of a Prussian major-general, 
in 1742 entered the army, and two years after- 
wards attempted an intrigue with the Princess 
Amalie. The discovery of a correspondence with 
his Austrian cousin led to his imprisonment at 
Glatz, whence in 1746 he escaped to take service 
with Russia and Austria. Having returned to 
Prussia on family business, he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg by Frederick the Great (1764), and on 
his attempting to escape was heavily ironed. He 
was released in 1763, and settled a while at Aix-la- 
Chapelle as a wine merchant. Having ventured 
to Paris in 1791, he was guillotined by Robespierre. 
His Autobiography (full of exaggerations, 1787 ; 
trans. 1788, abridged by Murray, 1927) made him 
more famous than his cousin, and had been pre- 
ceded by his collected works (with poems, 8 vols. 
1786). 

Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf (1802-72), 
philosopher, bom at Eutin, from 1833 professor 
at Berlin, also sat as a Conservative in the Prus- 
sian Second Chamber. His principal works are 
Elementa Logices Aristotdicce (1887 ; trans. as 
Elements of Logic , 1881), Logische Untersuchungen 
(1840), Eistorische Beitrdge zur Philosophic (1846- 
1867), and Naturrecht (I860). See works by 
Bonitz (1872), Bratuschek (1873), and Onra&l 
(1891). — His son, Friedrich (1844r-1924), horn 
at Berlin, was a distinguished surgeon. In 1896-' 
1911 a professor at Leipzig. [ Tren'de-len-boorg,] 

Treuh, Melchior (1851-1910), botanist, bom 
at Voorschoten, near Leyden, from 1880 to 1909 
director of the Botanio Garden at Bhitensorg, 
Java. [TreAb.] 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward (1807-86X 
fourth son of the Archdeacon of Taunton, was 
educated at the Charterhouse and Haileyhnry, 
entered the East India Company's service, and 
was assistant-secretary to the Treasury (1840-59), 
governor of Madras (1859-60), and Indian finanoe 
minister CL862-65). He was created K.O.B. in 
1848 and baronet in 1874, and wrote on educa- 
tional and philanthronlo subjects.— His son, Sis 
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George Otto Trevelyav , 

Hannah, Lord Macaulay's lister mf ? 

Bothley Temple, Leicestershire 20th Julv w^ 

?^?f S „ e ^ fr ° m J Ha r ow t0 Trinity Collet Cam 
“ dge > and graduated as second classic ns?.n' 

Liberal M.P. from 1885, he was n ( « 

Admiralty (1868-70), parliamentary secret arv to 
the Board of Admiralty ( 1880 -kvm c‘h; n f reiar 5 t0 
for Ireland and a Pri vy Councinor ( '„ ar ^ 
Secretary for Scotland (1886 189° 4 r??r 

and Charles Fox (2 vols. 1912-14) He dT^Trmi* 

ihV ^Parliamentary S^Sip“of the' 

E^tion in 1914 and'lte^esfdency ]nlon - 
His second son, Robert Calverley Trevftv* v 

theVwr/J nf 2 n^ a3 wri ^ ten much verse, including 
i Q9o? o^ -f Dl0 l i y* us (operatic setting by Tovev 
1929) and translations.—His third son GfS 

Macatjiay Trevelyan, C.B.E (i92m o ?r 

Hist or n m 2’ R ? gIus Professor of Modern 

no 8 lS\^i, at Cambridge (1927), Master of Trinity 

77^1^* ba J n °table books on Garibaldi 

History of England (1926; enlarged 1937)’ 

iEuijsfr ite**"" (iM °- 34) ' e »<>™ 

to F^ nt ^ ork on biology (6 vols. 1802-22) 7 

E £^l- hoIom ®us Anglicus, Higden 
Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833) born n Y ifm 

camera < minln ^ Ut br , ought U P Dear Camborne, be- 
I nin i ng engineer, and in 1796-1801 in- 

^?^as imd^cSst^Rica 8^*g 

SiffSSHSS 

opeaKer m 1690. For accepting a bribe as that 
commissioner of the Court of Chancery he va\ 
expelled from parliament in 1095; he still how- 
ever, retained the mastership of the Rolls ’ 

!k e n kl 

Trlcoupis, Spyridon (1788-1873), Greek statP* 
man and writer, born at Missolonghi was private 
secretary to Lord Guilford in the iontan Isl« 

the d ii1tri m t R ° m ?; Paris ’ and London, and .joined 

peniencen82n th ® outbreak .°f the war of i„<le- 
K e fA C T 8 ^' H was thrice envoy-extraordi- 

was minister of foreign affairs 

the senate f 18^40 1° ti0 *i (1843) > vice-president of 
Parif ns^ 18 ^ 7 9 ^’ an ? env °y*extraordinar y to 
xjans (1850). His Speeches appeared in 183G * his 

Hwton/ of the Greek Revolution in 1853-57.— His 

n8Bfi^ RILA03 (1832 " 96) « was foreign minister 
(1866) and premier repeatedly in 1876-95 

Trimmer, Sabah (1741-1810), bom at Ipswich, 
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TROLLOPE 


daughter of Joshn-j irs,» 
favourite with I)r Johnson* nn i V ’ b " as a great 
ifr Trimmer ( 1739 - 92 )'. Of h ir\ 17 ^ 2 niarrie(1 

young all except Thp " °rks for the 

forgotten. P T '‘ e Hls,or » °f Hobi» s are 

Tristram, Hexry 15 akfh / 1 o o .■> » 
on the Sahara, Palestine Aloab Vmi writer 

born at Eglingham vlcarago?Aikwi\ d k 1' l[lan ' was 

English^bominkan^friar^'who'wro/^d; 1 3 °, 0) ’ <. a “ 

Sewn Anglic*, covering the period nTlSof* 

con rt 1 aga i n s t * hi i m^lvf \$~q ^ t'the 

mand at Toulouse o i:i°h a com- 


French vessels olf Helvoetsliiys^ and npvH' 6 " 

brought information to Duncan that 

a* Lo ”« 

rt’KSn" “efr'SSS*- if™?? Milto " 

^»=SHa 

States amassed the materials of her Domestic 

, by* American s 6 left 1°“"5 (1832) ’ nmch rented 
in Florence ! |n ifiia nr ? ow 1,1 \ 635 > she settled 

-f d -. Peri,Se, 

&Su,eft\ 5 V0 !V'™‘™ of them ulsed, 

gotten S p , but are "’ell-nigh for- 

wfi* 1 ? 4- L,fe b y her daughter-in-law ?1895) 

fl 8 in oo{ deS ^ SOn ,’ Th °mas Adolphus Trollopp 
(1810-92), was educated at Winchester ST 

ford, in 1841 settled in Italy, and died at Clifton* 

l°l e f ? l i r /- hood ,°f ferine 7e } SeSfd^ 

Life of%JJj l Y\ History of Florence, 
a nulp of^’ Sketches of French History , and 
a number of novels such as La Beat a. Marietta 
Lindisfarn Chase, Gemma , The Garstanqs and The 

Ihe Homes ^ and Haunts of the Italian Poets (1881) 

891 Tlf» U f t l 0 ! >, ? gn “I ,1 ‘ iCa l m,at 1 fomembtr (1887- 
Lon7m, h 9 r V, rt i so .'h Anthonv Trollope, born ii, 
SSf 2 .t th A . P u' 1815, was ed »cated at Harrow, 

clwktoAP^f‘o* arr ° WHgain ’ all<l in 1841 became 
Clerk to a Post-oflice surveyor in Ireland Her»» 

acquired the love of hunting which never left him 

and married in 1844; and while filling Post-office 

situations in Ireland, the West of England, and 
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South Wales, he found leisure to write a long 
series of novels. The Kellys and the O'Kellys 

S was one of his three earliest. The first 
drew attention, The Warden (1855), was 
followed by a continuation, Barchester Towers 
(1857), possibly the cleverest of all his books. In 
rapid succession came The Three Clerks , Doctor 
Thorne. The Bertrams , Castle Richmond, Framley 
Parsonage (1861, originally in CornhiU Magazine 
for £1000, with illustrations by Millais), OrUy 
Farm (1861-62, also illustrated by Millais), Rachel 
Ray. The Small House at Allington ( CornhiU ), 
Can You Forgive Her ? (1864-65), Miss Mackenzie, 
The Claverings, The Last Chronicle of Bar set (1867, 
one of his best novels), Phineas Finn (1869), He 
knew he was Right (^69), John Caldigate (1879), 
Ayala's Angel (1881), The Fixed Period ( 1882), An 
Old Man’s Love (1884), &c. Trollope, who was 
a zealous servant of the Post-office, resigned his 
post as surveyor in 1867, when he became the 
first editor of St Paul's; in 1868 he stood for 
Beverley. Post-office work took him to the West 
Indies, Egypt, and the United States; latterly he 
travelled in Australia and South Africa; and he 
wrote books of travel ou all these countries. 
Other works by him were a sketch of Thackeray 
(1879), and a short life of Palmerston (1882).. 
He died in London, 6th December 1882. His 
Autobiography (1883) was edited by his son, H. M. 
Trollope, who also published novels and other 
works. See books by T. H. S. Escott (1913), 
Hugh Walpole (1928) ; bibliographies by M. L. 
Irwin (1926), Sadleir (1928). 

Tromp, Maarten Harpertszoon, Dutch ad- 
miral, born at Briel in 1597, went to sea as a child 
with his father, was captured by an English 
cruiser, and compelled to serve two years as a 
cabin-boy. In 1624 he was in command of a 
frigate ; lieutenant admiral, he defeated a 
superior Spanish fleet off Gravelines in 1639. The 
same year herdef eated another fleet off the Downs, 
and captured thirteen richly-laden galleons. On 
19th May 1652, he was worsted by an Englishfleet 
under Blake. In November he again encountered 
Blake in the Strait of Dover, this time success- 
fully, but it is probably a myth that Tromp now 
sailed up the Channel with a broom at his mast- 
head, to denote that he had swept the enemy 
from the seas. On 18th February 1653 Blake, 
with Monk and Deane, defeated Tromp off 
Portland, after an obstinate three days* contest. 
On 2d and 3d June another terrific battle between 
Tromp and Deane took place off the North Fore- 
land, the Dutch being defeated. In the final 
battle with Monk, 31st July 1653, off the coast 
of Holland, the Dutch lost thirty men-of-war, 
but their greatest loss was the heroic admiral, the 
victor in thirty-three sea-fights, shot through the 
heart.— His second son, Cornelis (1629-91), 
shared in the glory of Ruyter’s four days* fight 
(1st to 4th June 1666) off the Downs, and won 
fame in the battles against the combined English 
and French fleets, 7th and 14th June 1673. See 
M. H. Tromp’s Journal (trans. 1930). 

Trotsky, Leo, otherwise Lev Bronstein, 
Russian revolutionary, born, a Jewish chemist’s 
son, near Elisavetgrad (Kirovo) 1877, was twice 
(1901, 1905) exiled to E. Siberia, but escaped. 
With Lenin he led the Bolshevik Revolution 
(1917), being Commissary for Foreign Affairs till 
March 1918, then of War till 1924. Standing in 
Stalin’s way, he was in 1928 expelled from the 
party and banished. He lived successively in 
Turkey, France, Norway and Mexico, where he 
was murdered in 1940. His History of the 
Russian Revolution was translated in 1932-33. 


Troyon, Constant (1 



landscape and 


tpe and 

IVinlmaf painter, the first of the great French 

4 Naturalists,* was bom at Sevres. 

Trfibner, Nicholas (1817-88), Oriental pub- 
lisher, born at Heidelberg, came to London in 
1843, and started his business in 1852. 

Truman, Harry Shippe, thirty-second 
president of the United States, was horn 8th May 
1884 near Lamar, Missouri. Artillery officer in 
the First World War, haberdasher in Kansas 
City, farmer, and judge, he was elected senator 
for Missouri as a Democrat in 1935, presided over 
a committee on war expenditure and efficiency, 
and had just taken office as vice-president when 
Roosevelt’s death made him president (April 
1946). He was elected president in 1948. 

Trumbull, Jonathan (1710-86), born at Leba- 
non, Conn., was judge, deputy-governor, ana 
governor of Connecticut, and took a prominent 
part in the war of Independence. To Washing- 
ton’s phrase, 4 Let us hear what Brother Jonathan 
says,’ has been traced the personification of the 
United States. See Life by Stuart (1867).— Hla 
son, John (1756-1843), historical painter, was 
born at Lebanon, and studied at Harvard. See 
his Autobiography (1841). 

Truro, Thomas Wilde, Lord (1782-1856), born 
in London, was twice Whig Attorney-general, 
Lord Chief-justice (1846-50), and Lord Chan- 
cellor (1850-1852). , „ _ _ 

Tryon, Sm George, K.C.B. (1832-93), horn at 
Bulwick Park, Northants, commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean, went down with hia ship 
after collision (22nd June 1893). See Life by 
FitzGerald (1897). 

Tschalkovsky, Peter Ilyitch (1840-93), 
Russian composer, born at the mining-town of 
Votkinsk (Vyatka), held a legal post before In 
1862 he took up the study of music under Rubin- 
stein. From 1866 to 1878 he was professor of 
Composition and History at Moscow conserva- 
torium. Eugen Onegin (1879) is his best-known 
opera, the ‘ PathStique * (1893) his best-known 
symphony, * 1812 * his best-known overture ; he 
composed also symphonic poems, quartettes, 
concertos, ballets (e.g. Casse-Noisette ), <fec. He 
died of cholera. See works by ms brother 
Modeste (trans. 1906), and Rosa Newmarch (new 
ed. 1908}. 

Tsohudi, Aegidius or Gilo (1506-72), was active 
on the Catholic side during the Reformation in 
the Swiss canton of Glarus. His Schweizerchronik 
was long the standard Swiss history.— Johann 
Jakob von Tschudi (1818-89), naturalist, under- 
took (1838) a voyage round the world, but only 
completed an investigation into the naturalhistory 
and ethnography of Peru, Brazil, Chile, &c. He 
settled in Austria, aud in 1866-83 was Swiss 
ambassador at Vienna. He wrote on the batra- 
chians, Fauna Peimana (1844-46), the Quiohua lan- 
guage, Peruvian antiquities, &c. [Tchoo^Ue.) 

Tucker, Abraham (1705-74), bom in London, 
studied at Merton, Oxford, entered the Inner 
Temple, settled down to a country gentleman’s life 
at Betchworth, Dorking, and wrote his Light oj 
Nature Pursued (7 vols. 1768-78 ; with Life, 1805^ 
Tucker, Charlotte Maria (1821-93), 1 A L[ady 
0[f] E[ngland],' wrote many stories from 1854, 
died in India. See Life by Agnes Giberoe (If 

Tudor, Owen. See Henry VII. ^ - 

Tuke, William (1789-1822), a Tor 
founder of a retreat fbr the insane, 
temporaneouBly with Hnel in France, the 
of the new era of humanity and soli 
treatment of the insane.— His sonJEti 
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minister » wrote theological 
works and had two sons — S amuel (1784-1857) 

who wrote on Quaker subjects, slavery and his 
father s system for the insane ; and D \\ift r ,1 

(isp-^ phyaid-n at York and Faimouth and 

writer on the psychology of insanity. ’ d 

brothe“ n ciAKl E ?a 8 ?S^ ( ^ 815 t 5) - and his 
Drotner Charles (1816-84), French mycologists 

made Important researches in the structure and 

development of fungi. See their Selecta Fu ,m- 

\ ar P° l °ff'a (3 vols. 1861-05; Eng trans 
with introd. 1931). irans * 

n^!:, dETHR ? born at Basildon in 

ir J TC ^ed a drill, introduced new farming 
methods in his native county, and wrote The 
Horse-Hoing Husbandry (1733 ; suppl. 1740) 

theological writer, 
at B r i d g e of Earn, after holding charges in 

? . 1854 a PP oi ated principal and 
professor of Divinity in St Mary’s College St 

Andrews. See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant (1888). 
Tully. See Cicero. 

fo . rth » Yorkshire, brother of Sir ferian Tunstall 
who fell at Flodden, became rector of Stanhope, 
Archdeacon of Chester, rector of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, Master of the Rolls, Dean of Salisbury (1519), 
B^nop of London (1522), and of Durham (1530). 


TURQENIEV 

(ed - Bo -. 1W. the Italian 

and Elizabeth of Nassau Willi-,, n Bouillon 
daughter, was born T&Z,* “ r , 
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In 1516-30 he went repeatedly on embassies to the 
emperor (making friends with Erasmus) and to 
trance. He accepted the Royal Supremacy, but 
took alarm at the sweeping reforms under Ed- 
ward VI., and was in 1552 deprived. The accession 
of Mary restored him ; under his mild rule not 
a single victim died for heresy throughout the 
diocese. On Elizabeth’s accession he refused to 
take the oath of supremacy and was deprived 
September 29, 1559. Six weeks later he died 
See memoir by G. H. Ross-Lewin (1909). 

Tupper, Sir Charles (1821-1915), Canadian 
Conservative statesman, born at Amherst, N.S. 
the son of a Baptist minister, took his M.D at 
Edinburgh. Entering politics in 1855, he was 
Premier of Nova Scotia 1864-67, president of the 
Privy-council 1870-72, held portfolios under Sir 
John Macdonald in Dominion ministries 1872-73 
1878-84, 1887-88 ; was High Commissioner for 
Canada in England 1883-87 and 1888-96 ; and in 
April 1896 became Premier of the Dominion, but 
in June was defeated by the Liberals under 
Laurier. In 1900 he retired, and Sir Robert 
Borden succeeded him as Conservative leader 
He was created a baronet in 1888. See his 
Recollections of Sixty Years (1914), and Life and 
Letters , by E. M. Saunders (2 vols. 1916). 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
was born at Marylebone, 17th July 1810, son of 
an eminent surgeon, and studied at the Charter- 
house and at Christ Church, Oxford. Prevented 
by a stammer from taking orders, he yet was 
called to the bar (1835), but soon found his true 
vocation in a life of authorship. Of his works, 
forty in number, one, Proverbial Philosophy ( 1S3S- 
67), brought him and his publisher a profit of 
‘something like £10,000 apiece.’ His inventions 
were less successful— safety horseshoes, steam- 
vessels with the paddles inside, <fcc. From his 
huge ‘archives* he compiled My Life as an 
Author (1886). He died 29th November 1889. 

Turbervile, George (c. 1540-c. 1610 ), poet, and 
secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, wrote epi- 
grams, songs, sonnets. The Booke of Falconrie 
(1576), The Noble Art of Venerie (1576), trans- 
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fought up in The Reformed faith 

and Yn l°ran' ar U . nde , r his »»<*, 
fiP m ^ 03 ? received a commission from Riche 

heu. During the alliance of Fiance with n,. 

' n the Thirty Years’ War he fought. 
H * 1 detraction, and in 1641 was entrusted with 
the supreme command. For the conquest of 
Roussillon from the Spaniards in 1642 he was 
in 1644 made Marshal of France, and" received 
the chief command on the Rhine. For at hue 
e was superseded by Conde ; and his restoration 
to supieme command was followed by his rout 
by the Imperialists at Marienthal ( 5 th May 1645 ) 

this disgrace wis avmi^ed by 

Conde at Nordlmgen; and Turenne concluded 

nf ra m C A S sh , are . iu the war by the conquest 
of Treves electorate and of Bavaria (with the 

Swedes, 1646-47), and by a successful campaign 

in Flanders. In the Fronde, Turenne joined the 

i after * b defeated at Rethel 
5® withdrew to Flanders. On Mazarin’s 

sefte r d 6 J ° 7 ined h m part >’> wllile Conde de- 

serted to th efrouAeurs Turenne twice triumphed 

r JL hl fL f0n S er Ch,ef (1652 >» a »d forced him to 
^^*./j° ^ France; af torwards he subdued the 


__ - j .. . ouuti ucu tlln 

C \ ties ’ con( l uer ed much of the Spanish 

H658) Tn dS iV?o ( defeated Conde at the Dunes 
(i6ob). In 1660 lie was created Marshal-general 

of France, and in 1668 turned Catholic. His next 

was triumphant (1672), and 

nVin fcAf 1 bis ground against both the Ini- 
perialist Montecuculi and the Elector of Brandem 

mirg. In 1674 he crossed the Rhine, mercilessly 
ravaged the Palatinate, crushed Brandenburg at 
Colmar, laid waste Alsace, and then advanced 
into Germany again to meet Montecuculi. Here 
he was killed reconnoitring at Sasbach, 27th July 
1675. See Turenne’s Mtmoires (newed. 1909-14) • 
Lives by Ramsay (1733), Raguenet (1738)’ 
Duruy (oth ed. 1889), T. Longueville (Lond. 1907), 
Weygand (trans. 1930) ; works by Neuber (1869) 

U910) 1884)> ^°PPi n (1875-88), Legrand-Girarde 

• Tureeuiev, Ivan Sergeyevich, Russian novel- 
ist, born of a noble family at Orel, 9th Novem- 
ber 1818, and educated at Moscow, St Peters- 
burg and Berlin, after a year in a government 
olhce (1840-41) retired into private life. He 
published poems in 1843 ; but it was A Sports- 
man s Sketches (1846) that made him famous — 
especially for their vivid pictures of serfdom. 
His outspoken liberalism in a Letter on Ooyol (1852) 
led to imprisonment and seclusion on his own 
estate till 1855. Thereafter he lived mainly in 
Baden-Baden (1863-7 1 ) and Paris, where he 
died, 3rd September 1883. In JRudin (1855), A 
Nest of N obles (1858), and Helene ( 1860 ; trans. as 
On the Eve) he depicts scenes and characters from 
the period of enthusiastic dreaming ; in Fathers 
and Sons (1861), Smoke (1867), and Virgin Soil 
(1876) he deals with the triumph of Slavophil 
ideas, while caustically criticising Young Russia. 
He left epic and lyric poems and a series of 
dramas. See Mrs C. Garnett’s translations of 
the novels (17 vols. 1894-1923); Isabel F. Hap- 
good’s of the novels and tales (15 vols. 1903-4); 
De Vog(i6, The Russian Novel (trans. 1913); 
books by E. Garnett (1917) and Yarmolinsky 
(1926). [Toor-gen'yef ; g hard.] 
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Turgot, a monk of Durham, confessor to St Mar- A 
garet (q.v). and Bishop of St Andrews 1109-15. w 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques, born of old 
Norman stock in Paris, May 10, 1727, was bred E 
for the church, but adopted the legal profession, ^ 
and joined the Philosophes. Appointed Intend- . 
ant of Limoges in 1761, lie found the P eo Pj® I c 
poor, degraded, immoral, and superstitious, tie j 
introduced a better administration of imposts, I 
and abolished compulsory labour on roads and 1 f 
bridges, securing the support of the central | ^ 
government and of the rural priests. Boon I 
after the accession of Louis XVI. (1774) he was . 
appointed comptroller-general of Finance, and at 
once entered upon a comprehensive scheme of ^ 

reform, reducing the expenditure and augmenting J 

the public revenue without imposing new taxes. 

He sought to break down the immunity from : 
taxation enjoyed by the privileged classes. He 
established free trade in grain throughout the 
interior of France, and removed the fiscal barriers , 
which prevented free intercourse between the l 
provinces. He abolished the exclusive privileges 
of trade corporations. But these efforts towards I 
a more economical, efficient, and equitable ad- J 
ministration moved the privileged orders to com- 
bine for his overthrow. Louis XVI. was too weak 
to resist such pressure, Turgot was dismissed after 
holding office for twenty months, and France 
drifted rapidly into the great catastrophe of 1789. 
/The fallen minister occupied himself with litera- 
ture and science till his death in Paris, March 8, 
1781. His chief work, Reflexions sin' la Formation 
et la Distribution des Richesses (1766), was the best 
outcome of the Physiocratic school, and largely 
anticipated Adam Smith. See Condorcet, Vie de 
Turgot (1786); Neymarck, Turgot et, ses Doctrines 
(1885): Morley, Critical Miscellanies , (1877); 

L Ion Say, Turgot (trans. 1888); Stephens, Life 
and Writings of Turgot (1895); Daldn, Turgot 
and the ancien regime ( 1939). [Tir~goh .] 

Turina, JoaqvIn, Spanish composer, born in 
1882 at Seville. 

Turlo, James (1800-82), was organist of West- 
minster Abbey for fifty-eight years. — His son, 
Henry Frederic (1835-83), was editor of Notes 
and Queries from 1878. 

Turnebus, the Latinised surname of Adrien 
Turn&be (1612-65), who, born at Rouen, attained 
a European reputation as professor of Greek and 
Philosophy in the College Royal in Paris. 

Turner, Charles, A.R.A. (1773-1857), mezzo- 
tinter after Turner, Reynolds, Raeburn, &c., was 
born at Woodstock, and died in London. 

Turner, Charles Tennyson, born at Somersby, 
July 4, 1808, the second son of the vicar (see 
Tennyson), graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, 
in 1832, and was for many years vicar of Grasby, 
Lincolnshire. He took the name Turner under 
the will of a relation ; and died at Cheltenham, 
April 25, 1879. Besides the Poems by Two Brothers 
(1827), he wrote 841 sonnets (collected, with intro- 
ductory essay by Spedding, 1880). 

Turner, Dawson (1775-1858), botanist and anti- 
quary, a Yarmouth banker. 

Turner, Herbert Hall (1861-1980), born at 
Leeds, from 1893 professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, landscape- 
painter, is believed to have been born at 20 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 28d April 1775, 
but he himself said that he was born at Bam- 


About 1788 he worked with the arc liite o fc 

wick, who recommended him to become a 

the Roval Academy ; he began exhibiting at fifteen. 

At eighteen he was sent by a publisherintofour 
English counties ; at twenty he 
by twenty- one he had made architectural draw- 
ings in some of the principal English cathjdra 1 
cities. In 1799 he was elected A. R. A., at twenty- 
eight R.A., and at thirty-three professorofPer- 
spective. Turner never married, he kept aloof 
from society, he affected secrecy and obscurity, 
he was economical to miserliness, and by ^ hard 
work and economy he soon attained pecuniary 
independence, producing pictures with remark- 
able rapidityr That his travels *™hce, 
Switzerland, and Italy were a part of h a life is 
indicated by the title of one of his Publications 
Turnefs Annual Towr. So he went on in solitary 
toil till old age, and died 19th December 1861, in 
a temporary lodging at Chelsea, under theassumed 
name of Booth. He was burled in St Paul s. 
Turner’s artistic gift was a special Acuity, 
cultivated to the utmost by a long life of the 
hardest labour and to the neglect of everything 
else. His dominant impulses were to make 

I things more beautiful, mysterious, and sub- 
lime than they are in nature. His system ol 
light and shade was founded at first on the old 
masters, with their heavy darks ; but afterwards 
he worked out another scheme, that of pale 
general tones with a few strong darks for opposi- 
tion. He was also an excellent etcher in pur; 
line. His etched Liber Studiorum, begun in 1807 
and cut short in 1819, was to have consisted o! 
100 plates, of which seventy-one were completed. 
He ranks, with Claude and Corot, as one of the 
three most famous landscape-painters. Although 
by nature very reserved and disposed to keep 
aloof from mankind, Turner was sometimes 
friendly and nobly generous. He bequeathed his 
savings (£140,000) to found an ^asylum for dis- 
tressed artists, an intention thwarted by the 
lawyers because the testator was ignorant of legal 
forms. He further bequeathed his pictures and 
drawings to the National Gallery on condition 
that they were to be kept together in rooms bear- 

in Iin.798 ^ am effect in the view of Norham Castle 
did much to found his reputation. The Battle of 
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the Nile* (1799) was his first naval picture. By 
1802 he had ceased to pay deference to topographic 
truth, and painted his famous picture of Kilchurn 
Castle. From 1803 we have Continental subjects . 

• The Vintage at M&con,’ ‘ Calais Pier, also first 
studies of the Alps. To 1806 belongs the imagina- 
tive picture of the ‘Garden of the Hesperidea. 
In 1807 he painted his ‘Sun rising in Mist in 
rivalry with Claude. 4 Apollo and the Python 
was the work of 1811; ‘The Frosty Morning of 
1813; ‘Crossing the Brook’ and Dido bunding 
Carthage’ of 1815. The year 1828 produced 
an idealisation of Italy in the Bay of Bai«, 
and idealised views of Yorkshire in Whitaker s 
History of Richmondshire ; 

England; 1825, The Provincial of Scot- 

land; 1827-88, the England and Wales > scrips. 
In 1829 came the great imaginative picture, 
‘Ulysses deriding Polyphemus; in lBM^an 
idealisation of Italy in ‘ Cnilde Harold a 
age ; ’ in 1880-34, vignette illustrations of Ror 
Poems ; in 1884, illustrations to Scott; In 
85, m Rivera of France; in UM ‘The Ge 


stanle A barber’s sonT he got little education, ’Wra&aire.’ In 1840 he entered on ma 
'thr(mghmiM?fe 8( remahied almost illiterate: I but in 1848 he painted ‘Opening of the 
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of Van'icJ'^anf ?n°S44 ‘ J- Sun 

See Ruskin ; and books bv Timm\ eain ’ an< s P eed -’ 
Monkhonse 189 ")i 

burne (1902), Armstrong (19()3) 7 \V^h 
T™ r U s Ra "’ linSOn 0906-9), ^Bayes (1931) ’ 

atSrVhoTubi&^t?’ 3 b r USy r -°" d °" 

Sa*on, (1799-1805) J 0 TfZi 0/ J h ^ An * l °- 

(1814-15—981 e„ 'i TT- : y °i tn Qiand 1066-1603 

Turner s " I , r ’ J ° /the n '° H * OS 32 ), &c. 

critic, bo™ in CWna J 1n E fs8^ EDFE , RN ’u ^ and 

Melbourne Munich Jh lr 89, d educa ted at 

Dark Fire (V)iS') Thl ' ienna . published The 

“ r zre O »lb), The Landscape o/Cvtherea OQ2T> 

Turner, Sir William, FRa 088? iqic\ 1 
Ed inburgl^Ti sovTT ■ 

the General Medical Council®,' Icluwon 
and Pnnc'pa! of Edinburgh dnive^fty o4 >’ 

753 8m ta ri,» r Tilpi ? os . -Archbishop of Reims 
Compostela, and continued^about 1220. m ° nk ° f 

Turpin, Dick, born at Hempstead Essex in 

^pr^K^h'for the° 

5oEi 1 if e to er kny' h o„e”C “swift 

a sailor a't GadsliiVl° at ^ 

b-sbed an ‘alibi ‘ by reachingYo.h at T.T,^ 

de^feVuron, FScE^ToRn^, the0l ,? Kia " s ' 

!roi\ i ais son * Benedict Turretin 0588 
1031), became pastor at Geneva in i«io „ i 
Drofessor in inti w „' e ' a in 1612 and 

piuiessor m 1018. — His soil, Francois (law o-\ 

was pastor to the Italian conere<'atin» 
S SU (lCT9-85;°Ed?n. ^ 

o y f 

in 169 7 professor of Church History iiPifn* 

?f Theology He laboured to promote amnion of 

the Reformed and Lutheran Churches and sue 

l?9? ed w“ f bol,shi ?S the Helvetic Consensus in 
1725 ; , His famous Discourse concerning the Fundn 

H in Reli ^ ion was translated in 1720* 

Sared in rt$“ D r iss r er ^ tiones Theologize r api 
peared in 1737. See Life by E. de Bude (1880) P 

wa^orrexhfhmnn (176 T °' 18 , 50 )’ Sundress of the 

rriSt exhibition in London, was born Marie 
ling in wax in 

fn'fs^r'she 'St 

Saaraai'^ 

Rivenhall, Essex. For a time a chorister at St 

fnd aftl'r e 4 ucated at Eto » and Cambridge * 

? J esidei ice at court as a retainer of 
*? aget J be marri ed and settled as a farmer 

atCattawade in Suffolk, where he compiled his 
famous work, A Hundrtfh Good PointeF q/ Hu i! 
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bundrie (lS'.’n /a 

enlarged into %>*»„ “ f 

t r !‘f r ^ "‘th a curious metrical ^ 

port, Isle of Wight as ■ M 111?} n X b ? rna ™e W . 

^tsbtSSgi^ 

is,,: 7 - c 8 ,rx 

!fmo he a was ma P de te co, y ,n - ”‘ e S ““E 

works for the city. His Kiiantle?,'!.? ° f public 

in 1871, he was con victe/Fn^Fr! S ex Posed 

ISr^sBassf 

erchantl soil studied It elm A ea ' 


Aristotle's Poetics appeared m lvxt 
" mi! bis 8 rea t-nephew (1883-87). 

St^lofi, MarIh A i8M\ jUriSt ’ born ih Wes tmin. 
Ln, * aVos/orii ‘■‘‘iifi'ti'f UCi,“l 

u» Di.c.»“ r Lo,a^ Sfif £*1“, - 

&■ s: “■ 

s ™i tears A»s?uwts 

Sti^oA J “ ’ Jenth president of the United 
at in the state legislature 181 1-16, he then enterel 
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congress. In 18*25 he was elected governor of Vir- 
ginia, and in Dec. 1826 U.S. senator. In the case 
of the United States Bank he resented the des- 
potic methods by which Jackson overthrew it, 
supported Clay’s motion to censure the president, 
and, declining to vote for expunging this motion 
from the minutes, in 1886 resigned his seat. In 
1840 he was elected vice-president. President Har- 
rison died in 1841, a month after his inauguration, 
and Tyler became president. The Whig majority, 
headed by Clay, regarded his election as a victory 
for them and for the project of a re-established 
national bank, but the president’s firmness de- 
stroyed the project. The Ashburton Treaty and 
the annexation of Texas in 1845 marked his ad- 
ministration. Adhering to the Confederate cause, 
he was a member of the Confederate congress 
until his death, Jan.. 18, 1862. See his son’s Letters 
and Times of the Tylers (1884-85). 

Tyler, Moses Coit (1835-1900), born at Gris- 
wold, Conn., professor of American History at 
Cornell from 1881, wrote a History of American 
Literature (1879), &c. 

Tyler, Wat, leader of the peasant revolt of 
1881. According to the most probable account, 
the commons of Kent after taking Rochester 
Castle, chose Wat Tyler of Maidstone as their 
captain. Under him they moved to Canterbury, 
Blackheath, and London. At the Smithfield con- 
ference with Richard II. (q.v.) blows were ex- 
changed : William Walworth, mayor of London, 
wounded Wat, and finding he had been removed 
to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, had him dragged 
forth and beheaded (June 15). 

Tylor, Sir Edward Burnett (1832-2d Jan. 
1917; knighted 1912), was born at Camberwell. 
After travels in Cuba and Mexico, he wrote 
Anahuac t or Mexico and the Mexicans(\86\). F.R.S., 
LL. D., and D.C.L., he wasin 1883 appointed keeper 
of the Oxford University Museum and Reader in 
Anthropology; in 1895-1909 lie was professor of 
Anthropology. He was in 1888 Gifford lecturer 
at Aberdeen, and president of the Anthropological 
Society in 1891. His Researches into the Early 
Histoi'y of Mankind (1865), Primitive Culture 
(1871 ; 4th ed. 1903), and Anthropology (1881) are 
standard works. See R. R. Marett, Tylor (1936). 

Tymms, Samuel (180S-71), antiquary and 
Lowestoft bookseller, was born at Camberwell. 

Tynan, Katharine (186 1-1931), born at Dublin, 
and educated at a convent, in 1893 married Mr 
H. A. Hinkson, and wrote verse, fiction, and re- 
miniscences ( Twenty-Five Years; Middle Years; 
Years of Shadow ; WandeHng Years, 1913-22). 

Tyndale, Tindale, or Hutchins, William, 
born about 1484-94 at Slymbridge, or elsewhere 
in Gloucestershire, seems to have been the 
William Hychins of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who 
graduated B.A. in 1512, M.A. in 1515. After a 
spell at Cambridge he became cliaplain and tutor 
in a household at Little Sodbury in Gloucester- 
shire. His sympathy with the New Learning 
aroused suspicion, and in 1523 he went up to 
London. He was already a competent Greek 
scholar. In 1524 he went to Hamburg, and in 
1525 to Cologne, where he began with Quentel in 
1525 the printing of his English New Testament. 
This had not proceeded beyond the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark when tne intrigues oi Coch- 
Iceus forced Tyndale to flee to Worms, where 
Peter Sclioeffer printed for him 8000 New Testa- 
ments in small octavo. The translation owed 
much to Luther and Erasmus, much to his own 
scholarship and literary skill. Tunstall and 
Warham denounced the book ; hundreds of copies 


were burned ; but it made its way. In 1627 he re- 
moved to Marburg* in 1529 he was shipwrecked 
on the way to Hamburg, where he mebCoverdale ; 
in 1531 he went to Antwerp. There probably 
(ostensibly at Marburg) was published his Penta- 
teuch (1530-1 ; reprinted 1885), where the mar- 
ginal glosses, almost all original, contain violent 
attacks on the pope and the bishops. Here he 
leans heavily on Luther. In 1531 appeared his 
version of Jonah, with a prologue (fac-simile, 
1863). An unauthorised revision of Tyndale’s 
New Testament was made at Antwerp in August 
1534, and in November Tyndale himself issued 
there a revised version. One copy of this work 
was struck off on vellum for presentation to Anne 
Boleyn, under whose favour apparently was 

§ rinted in 1536 by T. Godfray a reprint of Tyn- 
ale’s revised New Testament— the first volume 
of Holy Scripture printed in England. Tyndale 
revised his Testament in 1535, this time without 
the marginal notes. The emissaries of Henry 
VIII. had often tried to get hold of him, when in 
1535 he was seized at Antwerp through the 
treachery of one Henry Philips. He lay sixteen 
months in the castle of Vilvorde, was tried in 
1536, and on 6th October was first strangled, 
then burned. His chief original works were A 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1528); Obedience 
of a Christian Man, his most elaborate book (1528) ; 
and Practice of Prelates (1530), a pungent polemic. 
His Works were published, with, those of Frith 
and Barnes, in 1573 ; his Doctrinal Treatises by 
the Parker Society in 1848, his Expositions in 
1849, and the Answer to More's Dialogue in 1850. 
See Lives by Demaus (revised ed. Tjy Richard 
Lovett, 1886), J. F. Mozley (1937). 

Tyndall, John, LL.D., D.C.L., physicist, born 
21st August 1820 at Leighlin- Bridge, County 
Carlow, was employed on the ordnance survey, 
and for three years was a railway engineer. In 
1847 he became teacher of physics at Queen wood 
College, Hampshire, and in 1848 studied physics 
and chemistry at Marburg. Already F.R.S., he 
was in 1853 made professor to the Royal Institu- 
tion. In 1856 he and Prof. Huxley visited the 
Alps, which resulted in a joint work on glaciers. 
In 1859 he began his researches on radiation ; a 
later subject was the acoustic properties of the 
atmosphere. In 1874, as president of the British 
Association at Belfast, he gave an address which 
was denounced as materialistic. He was for some 
years scientific adviser to the Board of Trade and 
to the lighthouse authorities, but in 1883 retired 
from most of his appointments. Among his works 
are The Glaciers of the Alps (1860) ; Mountaineering 
(1861); Heat as a Mode of Motion (1863) ; Radiation 
(Rede Lecture, 1865) ; volumes on Light, Sound, 
Electricity, Faraday, and the forms of water in 
clouds, rivers, &c. ; Fragments of Science (1871 ; 
6 tli ed. 1879), Hours of Exercise in the Alps (1878); 
Essays on the Floating Matter of the Air (1881) ; 
and New Fragments (1892). He died 4th December 
1893 from an overdose of chloral. See Eve and 
Creasy, Life and Work of TyndaU (1945). 

Tyroonnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of (cl 1625- 
91), born in Ireland, came at the Restoration* to 
London, and soon gained the favour of the royal 
family by a readiness for dirty work. James u. 
created him Earl of Tyrconnel, with command of 
the troops in Ireland, and in 1687 appointed 
Lord-deputy of Ireland. He strove to dtC 
the Protestant ascendency, but the Revolu 
brought his schemes to nought ; and he tri: 
vain to intrigue with William. After the b 
of the Boyne Tyrconnel retired to France till 
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Tyrone. See O’Neill (Hugh) 

Tyrrell, .George (1861-1909), born in Dublin 
became a Roman Catholic in 1879, and a JasniMn 
1880. His ‘ modernism ’ led to his Z,il 1 m 
the Society (1906) and the minor e?commun °ca! 
tion. His works include Christianity at the Cross- 
roads, Essays on Faith and Immortality { 1914). See 
his Autobiography (1912) and Letters (1920). ' 

Tyrrell, Sir Walter. See William II. 

Tyrtmus, a Greek elegiac poet about 650 b c 

whose war-songs inspired the Spartans dm-'mi 
th e seco nd Messenian war. * am mg 

Tyrwhltt, Thomas (1730-86), born in London 
was educated at Eton and Queen's College Ox’ 
ford, and in 1762 became clerk of the House of 
Commons. This post he resigned in 1768 and 
devoted the rest of his life to letters His cldef 
work was the well-known edition of the Canter- 
bury Tales (2 vols. 1775 ; 5 vols. 1778). [Tir'it.] 

KeddirV ven-name of Henrietta 

ivtDDiR ^ 1827-1914), born at Cupar-Fife the 
author of Cxtoyennt Jacqueline ( 1865 ), &c. * 


ulianov 



Tvti fr moi io r 4 ” ,,,LU sou, x atiuck Fraser 


t) poet^'ranked V 's^ond C to * Pushkin^ * 

a.ul coZientoies S Ver6e> ° f ° Ver 600 stories; 

LpTq 11 ( 18 34-1908), empress-dowager of China 

became regent for her nephew Kwaug-aU in xg-s 

Citation wf- 61 , 7 re "P° nsibl0 ^ the Vnti-foreign 
of 1900 hlCh Clll,nin «ted in the Boxer rising 


U BAiDINI, Petruccio (c. 1524-88), Flor- 
S!^ P® , l U . u, "l nR to.r on vellum, came to 

England in the reign of Edward VI., and 
wrote an Italian version of Boece’s De- 
,• u s cription of Scotland (15S8), Lives of 
English and Scottish Ladies ( 1591 ), &c. 

tt,?m eUo, ^ AOLO (1307—1475), the name given to 
the Florentine painter, di Done, who, trained as 
a gcildsmith, later devoted himself to the studv 

of linear perspective. [ Oot-tchel'lo .] y 

M v: utI0 (1824-93), playwright and 
novelist, was born and died in Paris! 

Udall, Nicholas (1504-56), born in Hampshire 

his B A m , ! n S i°! ar ° f Cor P us - Oxford, took 
nfw 4 ’f an - became the stern master of 

,f ^estnunster, and canon of Windsor. 

P\L^J' P Un R0lSt A r - D ? t ff* r K -in the manner of 
Plautus, licensed in 1566, is reckoned the first 

regular comedy in English. [Yoo'dal.] 
Ueberweg, Friedrich (1826-71), born at 

Tftrt 9 nl” f Cn ln «. ** ben . ish Prussia, became in 
!rf 2 o P c 0fe # SS0r 5 t T Ko , ni ^ sber S- His chief works 
Za J? S fZ m °L\ 0gxt (1857) and an empirical 
and eclectic History of Philosophy (1863-66) 

crguSr 1 y Lanse (1871) - [Et ‘ htr ^y c i 

Uexkttll, Jakob Johann von, German biologist, 
born in Esthonia in 1864, studied at Dorpat, and 
became in 190a professor at Hamburg. From 
physiological research he developed a vitalistic 
philosophy m TAeorefise/ie Biologic (revised 1928) 
and other books. [EekJkeel.] ’ 

< 3? l0 » ^ 0UNT > a Pisan, member of the great 
Ghibellme house of Gherardesca, with Giovanni 
Visconti, head of the Guelphic party, laid a plot 
to secure arbitrary power. The plot was dis- 
covered and they were banished ; but Ugolino 

uniting himself with theFlorentinesandLucchese! 

forced the Pisans in 1276 to restore to him his 

wS*, ???"« the war with the Genoese, 
in the battle at Mai ora (1284), Ugolino, by treacher- 

0 H®Y 5 ba: udouing the Pisans, occasioned the an- 
nihilation of their fleet, with a loss of 11 000 
prisoners ; still, when Florentines and other 
enemies of the republic gathered together to 
uestroy it, the Pisans had no resource but to 
throw themselves into his arras. Ugolino now 
gave free scope to his despotic nature, persecute 


til! aWenvfh l ng a11 who were obll °xiou9 to him, 
hi,,, t T J e gt , a conspiracy was formed against 
him. Diagged from lus palace, 1st July 1288 ha 

vm, i^T (1 to «>“«*<» th. tower of GualanUf 6 
}MtIi Ins two sons and two grandsons Hie fntJ 

IS treated by Dante. [Oo-godeTno.] ^ 

Uhland Johann Ludwig (1787-1862) noet 
born at lubingen, studied law at the university 
theie, and spent eight months in Paris (1810-11? 

lS15?to fc iM I e h t,0 f U °fp €(lichte was published in 

ke I )fc adding all the rest of his life 
a 00th edition appearing in 1S75. Other produci 
trails are admirable essays, Ueher !( alther wn 

mSnS. ( SVl l1 Ueher dc)l 

( S3o) , Alte hoch- und nieder-deiitschen 
Volhshedcr (1844-45) ; Schriften zur Geschichte Z 

dranift'^ ,Sa ^ < 1 S06-69) ; and two respectable 

laniab, Hei<.og Ernst von Schwaben (1818) and 

Ludwig der Baier (1819). Uhland entered the re- 

T iherni^H iVe ^ ss J: mbI y of Wiirttemberg in 1819 as 
Liberal deputy from Tubingen, and was also a 

delegate to the Frankfort Assembly of 1848 He 

is the acknowledged liead of the ‘Swabian school* 

liis G baTl1ids P ?n tS W Lo, !« fellow translated some of 
pSffc and tra nslatioas by 

hit. j? 848) ' Skea 5 < 18(i4 >- and Sandars (1869) 
A 0 , appeared * ^ee ^*ves by his widow 
(1S74), Bederich (1886), Holland (1886), and H. 
Fischer (1887). [Oo'lant.] h * 

of U tif? a H ! » .° r W f UL £ IL * X c ‘ 311-c. 381), translator 
of the Bible into Gothic, was bom among the 

Goths north of the Danube. Consecrated a mis- 

c b ‘ S f K P t0 bis .fellow-countrymen by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia in 341, after seven year? 

! ab ™ r ff W ?f for , ced fc ° with liis converts 

acioas the Danube. For overy thirty years he 

^ b ?rfn m M L0 ' Ve , r McE , sia . visited Constantinople 
in 360 in the interest of the Arian party, and 

again in 381, only to die a few days after his 
a ™ vaI - Ulfilas’s Bible is several centuries 
older than the earliest written remains of any 
otlier Teutonic language, the value of Gothic in 
the study of Teutonic philology is very great. 

See Lives by Waitz (1840) and Bessel (1800), the 
Hulsean ^ Essay by C. A. Scott (1885), H. M. 
S'^t'km s Studies of Arianism (1882), and G. H 
Balg s Ulfilas (New York, 1891). [OoV fee-lass. ] 

Ulian'ov. See Lenin, 
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Ullathorne, William Bernard (1800-89), 
Roman Catholic bishop of Birmingham 1850-87, 
was a Pocklington grocer's son, and had been a 
cabin-boy, a monk, and a chaplain to convicts. 
He published Letters, Lectures, &c. See his 
Autobiography (1892) and Letters (1892). 

Ullmann, Karl (1796-1865), theologian, was 
bom at Epfenbach near Heidelberg, and except 
In 1829-36, when he was professor at Halle, spent 
most of his life as student and professor at 
Heidelberg, where he represented a ‘Mediation 
school’ of theology. He wrote The Sinlessness 
of Jesus (1841 ; trans. 1870), Reformers before the 
Reformation (1841 ; trans. 1841-42). &c. See 
monograph by Beyschlag (1867). [ Ooll-mann .] 

TJlloa, Antonio de (1716-95), Spanish states- 
man and mathematician, born at Seville, twice 
visited America, and in 1746, having been 
brought a prisoner to England, was elected F. R.S. 
Ool-yo'a.] 

Ulpianus, Domitius (c. 170-228 a.d.), Roman 
jurist, born at Tyre, held judicial offices under 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and, on the 
accession of Alexander Severus (222), became his 
principal adviser and prcefectus prcetorio. He was 
murdered by his own soldiery. He was a volumi- 
nous writer. In Justinian’s Digest there are 2462 
excerpts from Ulpian; the originals are almost 
wholly lost. See Abdy and Walker, The Commero- 
taries of Gaiits and the Rules of Ulpian (3d ed. 1886). 

UlrlOi, Hermann (1806-84), born at Pforten in 
Lower Lusatia, in 1834 became a professor at 

Halle. In philosophy he belonged to the theistic 

school of Fichte the younger. His first work was 
a history of Greek poetry (1835), followed by an 
ingenious essay on the dramatic art of Shake- 
speare (1839 ; trans. 1846). Other works are oh 
the Hegelian philosophy (1841), the fundamental 
principle of philosophy (1845-46), and a system 
of logic (1852). His books Glauben und Wissen 
(1858), Gott und die Natur (1862), Gott und der 
Mensch (1866), and Leib und Seele (1866) appealed 
to a wider circle of readers. [Ool-ree’ tsee.] 

Ulugh-Beg, grandson of Tamerlane, succeeded 
in 1447 to the throne. He was a successful 
warrior, but was defeated and slain (1449) by 
his rebellious son. He founded the observatory 
at Samarkand, and was himself a diligent observer. 
His astronomical works were written in Arabic, 
translated into Persian, and partly done into 
Latin by Greaves (1650) and Hyde (1665). 

Unamuno, Miodel de (1804-1936), born at 
Bilbao, of Basque parentage, professor of Greek 
aft Salamanca from 1892 (in exile as a republican 
. 1924-30), wrote mystic philosophy, historical 
’ studies, brilliant essays, travel, and austere 
poetry. [ Oo-na-moo'no .] 

Undset, Sigrid, born at Kallundborg in Den- 
mark in 1882, was a clerk in Oslo before she took 
her place among the chief Norwegian novelists. 
Her best-known work is the 14th-century trilogy 
Kristin La v rai is da tier (1920-22). [0 on' set.] 

Unruh, Fritz von, German playwright and 
novelist, born at Coblenz in 1885, served as a 
cavalry officer in 1914-18, being latterly an ardent 
pacificist. His most impressive work in drama is 
the trilogy Ein Geschlecht (1916), in fiction Opfer - 
gang (1916). [Oon'roo.] 

Unwin, Mary. See Cowper William. 

Urban I., pope in 222-230, said to have been a 
martyr.— Urban 11. (1088-99), cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia, was elected pope in 1088, during the scnis- 
matlcal pontificate of Guibert, styled Clement III. 
He laid Henry IV. of Germany under the ban and 


drove him out of Italy, triumphed by the same 
means over Philip I. of France, and aroused the 
crusading spirit by his eloquence at Piacenza and 
the Council of Clermont (1095). — Urban III. 
(1185-87) consumed his reign in a struggle with 
the Emperor Frederick I. — Urban IV. (1261-64), 
Jacques PantaUon, the son of a cobbler of Troyes, 
was bishop of Verdun and patriarch of Jerusalem. 
—Urban V. (1362-70), William de Grimoard, 
Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles, was elected at 
Avignon, but set out for Rome in 1867, only to 
return a few months before his death. — Urban 
VI. (1378-89), Bartolommeo Prignani, born at 
Naples in 1318, was Archbishop of Bari. The 
French cardinals set up against nim the Bishop 
of Cambray as Clement VII., who took up his 
residence at Avignon.— Urban VII. died twelve 
days after his election (1690). — Urban VIII. 
(1623-44), MafFeo Barberini, bora at Florence In 
1568, supported Richelieu’s policy against Austria 
and Spain, proceeded against Galileo, canonised 
Loyola and Philip Neri, and wrote sacred poetry. 

Ure, Andrew, M.D., F.R.S. (1778-1857), chemist, 
born at Glasgow, studied at the university, became 
professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in Anderson’s College, astronomer in the city 
observatory, and in 1834 analytical chemist to 
the Board of Customs in London. He made re- 
searches on Caloric, and produced a Dictionary 
of Chemistry (1821), a translation of Berthollet on 
Dyeing (1824), System of Geology (1829), Philosophy 
of Manufactures (1835), The Cotton Manufacture o) 
Great Britain (1836), and Dictionary of Arts. Manu- 
factures, and Mines (1839 ; 7th ed. 1875-78). 

Urf6, HoNORfc d’ (1508-1625), author of the 
once famous pastoral romance, Astrie (1610-27). 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, of Cromarty (c. 1611- 
1660), eldest son of Sir Thomas Urquhart, studied 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, ana travelled in 
France, Spain, and Italy. On his return he took 
up arms against the Covenanting party in the 
north, but was worsted and forced to fly to Eng- 
land. Becoming attached to the court, he was 
knighted in 1641. The same year he published 
his Epigrams Divine and Moral. On succeeding 
his father he went abroad. At Cromarty, though 
much troubled by his creditors, he produced his 
Trissotetras ; or a most exquisite Table for resolving 
Triangles , &c. (1645). In 1049 his library was 
seized and sold. He again took up arms in the 
royal cause, and was present at Worcester, where 
he lost most of his MSS. At London, through 
Cromwell’s influeuce, he was allowed consider- 
able liberty, and in 1652 published The Pedigree 
and The Jewel . The first was an exact account of 
the Urquhart family, in which they are traced 
back to Adam ; the second is chiefly a panegyrio 
on the Scots nation. In 1653 he issued his Intro- 
duction to the Universal language and the first 
two books of that English classic, his version of 
Rabelais (q. v.). The third was not issued tin after 
his death, which is said to have occurred abroad, 
in a fit of mirth on hearing of the Restoration. 
His learning was vast, his scholarship defective. 
Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces a true apprecia- 
tion of all that is noble, and has many passages 
of great power. See his Works in the Maitland 
Club series Q834Y; Willcock’s Sir Thomas Urquhart 
(1899) ; and Whibley’s Introduction to the Rabelais 
(‘ Tudor Trans. * 1900). [ Ur'chart, c h guttural.] 

Ursula, St, a legendary saint and martyr, 
especially honoured at Cologne, where she Is said 
to have been slain with her 11,000 virgins by a 
horde of Huns on her journey home from a 
pilgrimage to Rome. 
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temper, aurl humilitv 11 

theology and moderate in V—i C * 1, ' i ni«tic In 
government. Of his , bl “ " ,eas of chmvl, 
gieatesUs tlio Annalcs Vcteri, e T\ " ' ",' nps lll « 
(1650-54), which gave us the lmJ Jciln "‘cnli 
ology of Scripture, the Creit on i‘ C ® 1,te ' 1 cl ‘™,- 
r A B ; C - , His D ^°irr,e of tkT . ' lxe .'< at 

o/ the Irish and British ( 163 '<) r ' e> , ,t ltel ’ilion 

Fcclesiarum Antim.n n *~: ,>l lf v>mir ni fni , 


;anuarTL15^! B H R is J ;X 3 ;- "f b °"' <" Dublin, 

?»»» ssSSf 

fi.rr „rr as jns ?£ s 

chosen catechist reader in w «vfTi« ’ was 
he received orders. About 1603 Si* 1 ^^^,^063 ™toH«WZ 

Divinity, in 1620 Bis ?p of AlSa h S £° r of &«44> ; thlc^i^Ue 0 ^? 1 1 E P^l 

of U Annag,L° r ^ISp ? as >‘ lb ^ed d«5, 

1640, continued to live in Enela^t ^" g ’ a, ‘", 
sit in the We^tmin^f^ a ^ n 8j aii( *> declined to 
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V ldSf “bon.^P t NE < 1809 - 97 >> Academ- 
ician, oorn at Lang res in lsao *nn 

ceeded Cousin as professor of Philoso" 

RJW ■ afc . fch ® Sorbonne, but lost tlio post 

Hi through the anti-clerical views in liis 
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Valentine, Basil, feigned author of a series of 
alchermstm works, supposed to have flourished 

in * e <ZV n 7 afc the end of the 15th century. KopD 

1612 uSbhsZd e ; d that r - Jol,ann Thblde'in 

loi^ published the Halographia under his own 
name, and in 1644 under that of Basil Valentine” 

latedin'lTe^l ° l 01 Anti ™ n y trans.' 

at Tthtp^p” (321 - 375) ' R °"> a " emperor, born 
rnnXi? in Dannonia, rose rapidly in rank under 
Constantius and Julian, and on the death of 

Jcman was chosen as his successor ( 364 ). He 
resigned the East to his brother Valens, and him- 

tohfs d e eT«? th T?- WeSfc wi j h watchful care down 
£ “ second son Valentinian II. 

(37^-392), recwved from his elder brother, Grati- 
anus (q.v.), the provinces of Italy, Illyricum and 
Africa. During his minority the Empress Justina 
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V&lon, Don Juan Valpra v atph / p 
born at Cabra in Cbrdoba, 18th Oct 1824 1 held 
diplomatic posts in Europe and U.S.A., and was 

andli 80 * ^' b r aa ^i l ® la ^ r C 0 °’' l ®i°l , ov ll of C stato iU seifatbr* 

a"y ssssr ° ( U% 

.brdH S3? 

be diedln f?r A P ° 6t alS °’ 

empire ; and marching against the Persians h« 
\\as completely defeated at Edessa (260). ’He 
« nguished till death in hopeless captivity sub 
jected to every Oriental cruelty. y ’ b 

Valerius Flaccus. See Flaccus. 

_ n Y a t 1 ® f I i US ximus wrote c. 29 a.d. historical 
anecdotes. Facta et Dicta (ed. by Kempf, 1888). 

Vai^ry, Paul Ambroise (1871-1945), French 
poet and Academician (1925), bom at Sdte. 

Valette, Jean Parisot de la (1494-1568), nobly 
born at Toulouse, became Grand Master of the 
Knights of St John in 1557. His exploits against 
the lurks culminated in his successful defence of 
Malta, from 18th May till 8th September 1565. 

Valla, Laurentius (c. 1405-57), humanist, born 
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at Home, taught the classics at Pavia, Milan, 
&c., incurred many enmities, but in 1535 found a 
protector at Naples in Alfonso V. He was ex- 
pelled from Rome for attacking the temporal 
power in his De Donation e Constantini Magni , 
was prosecuted by the Inquisition in Naples, but 
in 1448 was again in Rome as apostolic secretary 
to Nicholas V. His Latin versions of Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides were admirable ; and 
he greatly advanced New Testament criticism by 
his comparison of the Vulgate with the Greek 
original. His De Elegantia Latince Linguce was 
long a class-book. See works by Mancini (1891), 
Wolff (1893). 

Valle -Inol&n, Ram<5n MarIa del, Spanish 
novelist, dramatist, and poet, was born in Galicia 
in 1880. [Val'yay In-klan'.] 

Valli&re. See La Valli^be. 

Valpy, Richard, D.D. (1754-1836), born in 
Jersey, took orders in 1777, and was head-master 
of Reading grammar-school 1781-1830, and rector 
of Stradishall in Suffolk from 1787. His Greek and 
Latin grammars carried his name far and wide. — 
His brother, Edward (1764-1832), head-master of 
Norwich School from 1810, published Elegant ice 
Latince (1803) and a Greek Testament (1810). 

V&mbdry, Arminius (1832-1913), traveller and 
philologist, born at Duna-Szerdahely, Hungary, 
at twelve was apprenticed to a ladies’ dress- 
maker, but afterwards took to teaching, and 
struggled to support himself, undaunted by want 
and privation. A desire for Eastern travel led 
him to Constantinople, where he taught French 
in the house of a minister, and in 1858 issued a 
German-Turkish dictionary. Having travelled in 
1862-64 in the disguise of a dervish through the 
deserts of the Oxus to Khiva and Samarkand, he 
wrote Travels and Adventures in Central Asia 
(1864). In his writings and lectures Vamb6ry sup- 
ported the claim that Britain’s rule in the East is 
most beneficent. Appointed professor of Oriental 
Languages in Budapest, he published works on 
the Eastern Turkish and Tatar languages, the 
ethnography of the Turks, the origin of the 
Magyars, &c. He also wrote Wanderings and 
Adventures in Persia (1867) ; Sketches of Central 
Asia (1868) ; History of Bokhara (1873) ; Central 
Asia (1874); Arminius Vambiry , his Life and 
Adventures (1883 ; 9th ed. 1914) ; The Coming 
Struggle for India (1885); The Story of My 
Struggles (1904); and, with Heilprin, Hungary 
(1887). [Vam'bay-ree.] 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, dramatist and architect, 
the grandson of a Ghent Protestant refugee, ana 
son of a Cheshire sugar-baker, was baptised in 
London, 24th Jan. 1664, aud educated in France, 
aud by his wit, handsome figure, and geniality 
won a footing in society. In 1695 he was made a 
commissioner for finishing Greenwich Hospital. 
His first plays (1697) were The Relapse aim The 
Provok'd Wife. With Congreve he started an un- 
successful theatre in the Haymarket, and there 
brought out The Confederacy (1705). In 1702 he 
built Castle Howard in Yorkshire, in 1705 was 
commissioned to design Blenheim Palace; but 
the ‘ wicked woman of Marlborough * long refused 
to pay him. He was made comptroller of royal 
works in 1714, and knighted ; was Clarencieux 
king-at-arms 1705-25; and died at Whitehall, 
March 20, 1726, leaving his Provok'd Husband 
unfinished. The interest of his plays is well 
sustained ; the characters are natural and racy, 
the situations striking, the dialogue bright and 
vigorous ; but he is grossly indecent. See an 
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Lives by W. L. Mackenzie (1846), E. M. Shepard 
Bancroft (1889), D. T. Lynch (19 29). 


edition by Dobr6e and Webb (4 vols. 1928), and 
Dobr^e’s Essays in Biography (1925). [ Van'bro . ) 

Van Buren, Martin, eighth president of the 
United States, born 5th Dec. 1782 at Kinder- 
hook, N.Y., was called to the bar in 1808. In 
1812 and 1816 he was elected to the state senate, 
and in 1815-19 was state attorney-general. In 
1821 he entered the U.S. senate, and was elected 
governor of New York in 1828. He supported 
Jackson for the presidency, and in 1829 became 
secretary of state. In 1832 he was elected vice- 
president, and in 1836 president, but by a 
popular majority of less than 25,000, largely 
owing to his opposition to the ‘slightest inter- 
ference’ with slavery. His four years of office 
were darkened by financial panic; bub he did 
what he could to lighten it by forcing a measure 
for a treasury independent of private banks. He 
was strictly neutral during the Canadian rebellion 
of 1837. In 1840 his party were overwhelmingly 
defeated by the Whigs. He lost the nomination 
in 1844 by opposing the annexation of Texas ; and 
his nomination by the Free Soil party in 1848 
only secured the return of the Whig candidate. 
He died at Kinderhook, 24th July 1862. See 
Lives by ” ' * ' ----- 

(1888), G. 

Vancouver, George (c. 1758-98), British naval 
captain, visited Vancouver Island in 1792. 

Vandamme, Dominique Joseph (1770-1830), 
born at Cassel in Nord, in 1799 fought at Auster- 
litz, in 1806-7 reduced Silesia, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Kulm in 1818. He held 
a command during the Hundred Days, after the 
second restoration was exiled, but returned from 
America in 1824. See Life by Du Casse (1870). 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), born on 
Staten Island, New York, at sixteen bought a boat 
and ferried passengers and goods. By forty he had 
become the owner of steamers running to Boston 
and up the Hudson; in 1849 he established a 
route by Lake Nicaragua to California, and 
during the Crimean war a line of steamships 
to Havre. At seventy he entered on a great 
career of railroad financing, gradually obtain- 
ing a controlling interest in a large number of 
roads. At his death he left some $100,000,000, 
having shortly before given $1,000,000 to found 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville.— His - son, 
William Henry (1821-85), greatly extended the 
Vanderbilt system of railways. — His eldest sou, 
Cornelius (1843-99), left some £25.000,000. See 
Croffut, The Vanderbilts (1886> 

Van der Goes, Hugo, Flemish painter, dean of 
the painters’ guild at Ghent 1473-75, died insane 
in a Soiguies monastery (1482). The Holyiood 
Stuart triptych has been ascribed to him. [ffoos.] 

Van der Linde, Anton (1883-97), bom at 
Haarlem, in 1870 exposed the Coster (q.v.) legend, 
and had to quit Holland. He became librarian and 
professor at Wiesbaden. He wrote too on chess. 

Van der Neer, Aart (1603 - 77), Dutch land, 
scape-painter, of Amsterdam.— His son, Eglon 
Hendrik (1643-1708), was a genre-painter. 

Vandevelde,WiLLBM(c.l611-98), theElder, from 
Amsterdam came in 1657 to England, and became 
painter of sea-fights to Charles II. and James II. 
—Willem Vandeveldk (1688-1707), the Younger, 
a really great marine painter, followed his father 
to England ; Smith catalogues 880 of his patnt^ 
ings.— Adriaen (1685-72), his brother, was a 
pastoral painter. See B. Michel. Les Fan di 
Velde (1892> ( Van-deh- vel'-deA ) >:-fj 

Van Diemen. See Tasman* 
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Van Dyok, Sir Anthony, born at Antwerp, 
22d Marcn 1599, the son of a silk and woollen 
manufacturer, in his fifteeuth year began to study 
under Rubens, and in 1(318 was admitted a master 
of the Guild of St Luke. In 1620 he made a brief 
visit to England, when he appears to have exe- 
cuted the full-length of James I. at Windsor. In 
1623 he started to study in Italy, and spent some 
time in Venice. At Genoa he executed a series of 
noble portraits, two of which are at Edinburgh. 
In Rome he resided for nearly two years, pro- 
ducing a ‘Crucifixion’ for Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
for the pope an ‘ Ascension ’ and an 4 Adoration 
of the Magi.’ By 1628 he was back in Antwerp, 
where he painted his great 4 Ecstasy of St Augus- 
tine 'for the Augustinian monastery, and 4 Christ 
crucified between Thieves' for the church of the 
Recollets at Mechlin, now in the cathedral. About 
this period he executed the series of portraits 
of eminent contemporaries published as engrav- 
ings (1641). In some twenty of these plates the 
painter himself etched the heads, and approved 
himself one of the master etchers of the world. 
In 1629 he revisited England. Next at the 
Hague he painted the Prince of Orange and his 
family and other princely persons. In 1632 lve 
again came to London, was warmly received by 
Charles I., who knighted him and made him his 
painter in ordinary, with a pension of £200. He 
was back in the Netherlands during 1634-35, 
when he painted Ferdinand of Austria (now at 
Madrid) and many more portraits, ‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ’ in the church at Termonde, 
and ‘The Deposition,’ now in the Antwerp 
Museum. In England, his home for the next 
five years, he executed the group of the king, 
queen, and two children at Windsor, and painted 
nearly every distinguished person at court 
About 1639 he married Lady Mary Ruthven, a 
granddaughter of the Earl of Gowrie. Lavish 
in his pleasures, he suffered from pecuniary 
straits, and frequently found difficulty in obtain- 
ing payment for the royal commissions. In 1640 
he visited Antwerp for the last time, and then 
passed to Paris. He returned to England, and 
dying at Black friars, 9th December 1641, was 
buried in old St Paul’s. Van Dyck is one of the 
most refined and graceful of painters. His por- 
traits are full of expression, easy and natural. 
Most of the great English galleries contain ex- 
amples of his art ; there are seven in the National 
Gallery. See Smith’s Catalogue Jlaisonne (1S31); 
W. H. Carpenters monograph (1844); the article 
by Lemcke in Dohme’s Kunst vnd K Hustler (1875) ; 
Wibiral, Iconographie (1877) ; P. R. Head, Van 
Dyck and Hals (1879) ; and books on his life and 
paintings by Michiel (Par. 1881), Guiffrey (trails. 
1896), Knackfuss (trans. 1899), and Lionel Cust 
(1900 and 1902). 

Van Dyck, Ernest Marie Hubert, Wagnerian 
tenor at Vienna, Baireuth, Paris, Ac., was born 
at Antwerp in 1861, and died in 1923. 

Vane, Sir Henry, was born at Hadlow, Kent, 
May 26, 1613. His father ‘ Old Sir Henry ’ (1589- 
1654) was a bustling and time-serving statesman, 
who rose to be principal secretary of state, but 
who, having, with his son, been a chief agent in 
Strafford’s destruction, was deprived of his offices, 
and sided thereafter with the triumphant party. 
Passing in 1628 from Westminster to Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, ‘Young Sir Henry ’ seems there to 
have embraced those republican principles for 
which he afterwards became so famous. His 
travels to Vienna and Geneva (1631) confirmed 
his aversion to the Church of England, and in 


1635 he sailed for New F,nr.ln.m tr 
governor of Massachusetts • but hi^Vu* ° 10sen , 
toleration, and bias to the Antnmmia \ i? Cy ° 
Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), soon robbed* him oUd! 

popularity, and m 1637 lie returned to ‘ML 
In 1640 he entered parliament for Hull, ,nd Q 
joint treasurer ol the navy, and was kni-d ted 
When the evil war broke out no man was „ ore 
conspicuous in military and theological polities 
than \ ane, the close friend of Pym and Hampden 
He relinquished the profits of his office (ec, nival 
lent now to £30,000 per annum); he carried to 
the Upper House the articles of impeachment 
against Laud ; he was a ‘great promoter of the 
Solemn League and Covenant’ (though in his 
heart lie abhorred both it and presbytery, and 
used them solely to attain his ends); with ‘Crom- 
well he engineered the Self-denying Ordinance 
and the New Model (1644-45); and through the 
ten years 1643-53 he was unmistakably the civil 
leader—* that in the state,’ said his enemy Baxter, 
‘which Cromwell was in the field.’ But he had 
no share in the execution of the king, and he did 
not view with satisfaction the growing power of 
Cromwell and the army. On the establishment 
of the Commonwealth lie was appointed one of 
the Council of State ; but it was largely Crom- 
well’s dislike to li is redistribution bill (1653) that 
prompted the dissolution of the 4 Rump.’ Retir- 
ing to his Durham seat, Raby Castle, he wrote his 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to the 
protectorate brought him four months’ imprison- 
ment in Carisbrooke Castle. On Cromwell’s 
death he returned to public life, but in the July 
following the Restoration was arrested and sent 
to the Tower. Thence he was shifted to the 
Scilly Islands, thence brought back to be tried 
for high-treason, and on 14th June 1662 beheaded 
upon Tower Hill. His youngest son was raised 
to the peerage by William III. Vane was a sing- 
ular compound of a high-minded and far-seeing 
statesman and of a fanatical Fifth Monarchist. 
See Lives by Sikes (1662), Upham (1835), Forster 
(1840), Hosmer, Ireland (1907), Willcock (1913). 

Van Eyck. See Eyck. 

Van Gogh. See Gogh. 

Van Helmont. See IIei. most. 


Vanhomrigh, Esther. See Swift. 

Vanini, Lucilio (1585-1619), freethinker, born 
at Taurisano, studied the new learning and science 
at Naples and Padua, and took orders, but his 
‘Naturalist’ views soon brought him into colli- 
sion with the church. Having taught in France, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries, he had to 
flee in 1614 to England, where also he was im- 
prisoned. Finally, at Toulouse, having first had 
his tongue cut out, he was strangled and burned. 
From his Amphitheatinim JEternce Providential 
(1615) and his De Admirandis Naturce Arcanis 
(1616) it is plain that, if not an atheist, he taught 
pantheism of an extreme type. He was more 
notable for vanity and audacity than for learning 
or originality. See monographs by Fiihrmann 
(Leip. 1800), Vaisse (Par. 1871), and Palumbo 
(Naples, 1S78), and John Owen’s Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance (1893). [J'an-ee'nee.] 

Van Latin, Henri (1820-96), a Dutchman, for 
fifty years a French master and examiner in 
England, translated Taine, Moliere, Ac. 

Vanloo, Jean Baptiste (1684-1745), born ak 
Aix in Provence of Flemish parentage, studied at 
Rome, and after 1719 made a great reputation as 
a portrait-painter at Paris. He became a member 
of the Academy in 1731, and professor of Painting 
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In 1735 ; and in 1737 visited London, where he 
painted Colley Cibber and Sir Robert Walpole. — 
Charles Andre Vanloo (1705-66), his younger 
brother, born at Nice, likewise studied at Rome, 
settled in Paris, and became in 1735 a member of 
the Academy, as later a knight of the order of St 
Michael and chief painter to the king. [ Van-lo .] 

Vannucci. See Peruoino. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (1765-1839), eighth 
‘patroon’ of the vast estate near Albany, now 
forming three counties, was born in New York, 
was a leader of the Federalists in his state, 
and served in congress 1823-29. In the war of 

1812 he held command on the northern frontier, 
and captured Queenston Heights ; but the refusal 
of his militia to cross the Niagara enabled the 
British to recover the place, and the general re- 
signed. He promoted the construction of the 
Brie and Champlain Canals. [Ren' sel-ler.] 

Vansitt'art, Nicholas (1706-1851), was the son 
of a governor of Bengal, descendant of a family 
from Sittart in Jillicli. Entering parliament as 
a Tory in 1796, he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1812-28, and in 1823 was created Lord Bexley. 

Van't Hoff, Jacobus Hendricus (1852-1911), a 
great chemist, born at Rotterdam, became pro- 
fessor at Berlin in 1896. 

Van Tieghem, Philippe (1839-19141, French 
savant, eminent as botanist and physiologist. 

Van Veen, Otto (c. 1566-1634), painter, bom at 
Leyden, settled first at Brussels, next at Antwerp, 
where Rubens was his pupil. The name Van 
Veen is also sometimes given to the Haarlem 
painter, Martin van Heemskerk (1498-1574). 

Varley, John (1778-1842), painter, born at 
Hackney, was a founder of the Water-colour 
Society. He believed in astrology, and wrote 
on perspective. — His brother, Cornelius (1781- 
1873), was also a water-colourist, and invented the 
graphic telescope.— H is son, Cromwell Fleet- 
wood, F.R.S. (1828-83), advanced telegraphy. 
See Story’s James Holmes and John Varley (1895). 

Vamhagen von Enso, Karl August (1785- 
1858), born at Diisseldorf, in 1809 joined the 
Austrian army and was wounded at Wagram, in 

1813 passed over to the Russian service, and went 
to Paris as adjutant. Here he was called to the 
Prussian diplomatic service, and accompanied 
Hardenberg to the Congress of Vienna (1814) 
and to Paris, becoming next resident minister 
at Carlsruhe (till 1819). He had married in 1814 
the Jewess Rahel (q.v.). He wrote Lives of 
Goethe (1823), Marshal Keith (1844), Gen. von 
Blilow (1853), &c. ; Biographische Denkmaler CL82A- 
1880), and Denkxmirdigkeiten (1843-59). His Corre- 
spondence and Diaries fill 22 vols. (1800-70). See 
Life by Misch (1926). [Fam'hah-genfon Eriseh.] 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, born at Reate In 
116 b.c., studied at Athens, saw service under 
Poinpey, and in the civil war was legate in Spain. 
He awaited the result of Pharsalia with Cicero 
and Cato at Dyrrachium, and was kindly treated 
by the conqueror, who appointed him librarian. 
Under the second triumvirate Antony plundered 
his villa, burned his books, and placed his name 
In the list of tho proscribed. But he was soon 
exempted, and Augustus restored bis property. 
A man of upright and honourable character, he 
•urvived till 27 b.c. His total works amounted 
to 620 books. Of the poems we know nothing 
but the names. But of the 150 books of the 
SaturcB MenippecB , a medley of prose and verse, 
fragments (ed, BUoheler, 1882) remain. His prose 


writings embraced oratory, history, Jurisprudence, 
grammar, philosophy, geography, and husbandry. 
The chief were Antiquitates Rerum Hnmaiwrum ei 
Divinarum; De Lingua Latina , of whose twenty- 
five books only v.-x. are extant (ed. Goetz and 
Schoell, Leipzig, 1910) ; and Rerum Rusticarwm 
Libri III . , almost entire (ed. Goetz, 1912). His Dis- 
ciplinarum Libri IX. was an encyclopaedia of the 
literal arts ; his Imagines , or Hebdorriades f a series 
of 700 Greek and Roman biographies.— Publius 
Terentius Varro (c. 82-37 b.c.), called Atacinus 
from his birth at Atax in Narbonensian Gaul, 
wrote satires and an epic on Caesar’s Gallic wars. 
His Argonautica was an adaptation of Apollonius 
Rhodius ; his erotic elegies pleased Propertius. 

Varus, Publius Quintilius, consul in 18 b.c., 
next governor of Syria, in 6 a.d. was sent by 
Augustus to command in Germany. Utterly 
routed by Arrainius (q.v.), he killed himself. 

Vasa. See Gustavus Vasa. 

Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), born at Arezzo, 
studied under Michelangelo, and lived mostly at 
Florence and Rome. He was a greater architect 
than painter ; but to-day his fame rests on his 
Vite de ’ piu eecellenti Pittori, ArchUetti t e Scultori 
(1550 ; Eng. trans. by G. de Vere, 10 vols. 1912-15). 
In spite of inaccuracies in the earlier biographies, 
it remains a model of art criticism and biography. 
See Life by Carden (1910). [Va-zah'ree.'] 

Vasoo da Gama. See Gabia. 

Vatke, Wilhelm (1806-82), German theologian, 
professor at Berlin from 1837. 

Vattel, Emmerich de (1714-67), born at Gouret 
in NeufcMtel (then Prussian), entered the diplo- 
matic service of Saxony, ana 1746-64 was Saxon 
representative at Bern. His Droits des Gens (1758 ; 
trans. 1884) systematised the doctrines of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Wolf. 

Vauban, S£bastien le Prestre de, born at 
Saint L6ger near Avallou, 1st May 1633, enlisted 
under Cond6, and followed him into the service 
of Spain. Taken prisoner in 1658, he was per- 
suaded by Mazarin to enter the French king’s 
service; by 1658 lie was chief engineer under 
Turenne ; and eight years of peace he devoted to 
works at Dunkirk and elsewhere. In 1667 he 
helped to reduce Lille ; in 1672-78 in the Nether- 
lands he took part in seventeen sieges and one 
defence. He introduced the method of approach 
by parallels at the siege of Maestricht (1678) with 
great effect; notable also were his defence of 
Oudenarde and the sieges of Valenciennes and 
Carabrai. During 1678-88 he surrounded the 
kingdom with a cordon of fortresses; and he 
planned the magnificent aaueduct of Maintenon. 
In 1703 he became marshal of France. He con- 
ducted the sieges of Philippsburg (1688)— intro- 
ducing here his invention of ricochet-batteries— 
Mannheim, Mons (1691), Namur (1692), Charleroi 
(1698), Ath (1697), and Breisach (1704), and con- 
structed the entrenched camp near Dunkirk 
(1706). After the peace of Ryswick in 1697 he 
had applied himself to study the faults in the 
government of France. His Dime Royal (1707), 
in which he discussed the question of taxation 
and anticipated the doctrines which eighty years 
later overthrew the French monarchy, was con- 
demned and prohibited. He died 80th March 1707* 
Honest, kindly, and of indomitable courage, Vau- 
ban conducted fifty successful sieges, designed or 
improved more than 160 fortresses, and invented 
the sooket bayonet (1687). See Lettree inHmes 
tn&Zttej_(1924), and studies by E. M. Lloyd (1887) 
and D. HaWvy (trans. 1924). [Fo-tom*.} # 
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Vaugelas, Claude Favre de (1665-i^m 
Marian, author of Remarques sur fo lamnh V 
d647), was a founder^ the Fre.Kh.’T Lf ™,'" 
Vaughan, Charles John, horn in is r , 
Leicester, graduated at Camhridge J i 
classic and chancellor's medallist a 
T rinity College, he was vicar of St 5 ' 

Leicester, 1841-44 ; head-master of Harrow IS 44 J 
59 ; vicar of Doncaster 1860-69 ; Master ol 
Temple 1869-94 ; and Dean of Llandaff fro, n 1879 

H r 6 i Ie ?,i 5th ,° Ct0tei ; - 18 ? 7 ' An eloquent preacher 
of the liberal evangelical school, he published Set- 
mons, Lectures, Prayers, &c. [Vawn.] 

Vaughan, Henry, the self-styled 'Silurist' 
as a native of South Wales, the land of the old 
Silures was born 17th April 1022, at Newton-by- 
Usk, Llansaintfraed, Breconshire, twin-brother of 
the alchemist and Rosicrucian, the Rev Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-66). He entered Jesus’ ColWe 
Oxford, in 1638, and in 1646 published Poems 
with the tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished. He 
took his M.D., and practised first at, then near 
Brecon. The collection of poems entitled Olor 
Iscanus was published by his brother without 
authority in 1651. In 1650-55 he printed his Silex 
Scintillans , pious meditations, and in 1652 The 
Mount of Olives , devotions in prose, and the Flores 
Solitudinis, also in prose. Thalia Rediviva: the 
Pastimes and Diversions of a Country Muse , a col- 
lection of elegies, translations, religious pieces, 
&c., was also published without authority (1678) 
by a friend. He died at his birthplace, 23d 
April 1695. Vaughan’s poetry is very unequal ; 
at his best he reaches an exquisiteuess of phantasy 
and of expression beyond the reach of George 
Herbert. There is a complete edition by L. C 
Martin (2 vols. 1915). See a book by Blunden 
(1927). 

Vaughan, Herbert, Cardinal, born at Glou. 
cester, 15th April 1832, was educated at Stony- 
hurst and at Rome, entered the priesthood in 
1854, and in 1872 was consecrated Bishop of 
Salford. In 1892 he succeeded Manning as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, next year was raised to 
the cardinalate, and died 19th June 1903. He 
was founder of St Joseph’s College for foreign 
missions at Mill Hill, Hendon, and proprietor of 
the Tablet and the Dublin Review.— His brother, 
Roger William Bede Vaughan (1834-83), Arch- 
bishop of Sydney from 1877. wrote a Life of 
Aquinas (1871-72). — Another brother, Bernard 
Vaughan (1847-1922), was an eloquent preacher. 

Vaughan, Robert, D.D. (1795-1868), born in 
Wales, was Independent minister at Worcester 
and Kensington, professor of History in London 
University 1830-43, and president of the Inde- 
pendent College at Manchester 1843-57. He 
founded the British Quarterly in 1845, and edited 
it till 1867. Among his books are Life ofWydiffe 
(1828), History of England under the Stuarts (1840), 
and Revolutions in History (1859-63). 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph, O.M. (1935), bom 
1872, pupil of Max Bruch and Ravel, wrote 
symphonies, a mass for voices alone, a ballad opera 
( Hugh the Drover), settings of Walt Whitman, &c. 
He also published many English folk-songs. 

Vauquelin, Louis Nicolas ( 1763-1829), chemist, 
was bom and died at St Andr6 d’H6bertot. 

Vauvenargues, Luc de Clapiers, Marquis 
de (1715-47), born at Aix, entered the army in 
1733, fought at Dettingen, but retired in impaired 
health in 1743 to settle at Paris. In 1746 he 
published, anonymously, his Introduction a la 
Connaissance de V Esprit Humain , with Reflexions 
tt Maximes appended. The best editions are by 
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Sainte-B^e-s cJIlsinv/d,)' 1 ] iilon — 

Wal!a * (1 »* 

vazov, I \ an (18oO-l<V’i\ • 1 

poet, born at Sopot, : j ° national 
Vecellio. See Titian. 

Vedder, David (1790-1854) sail, , 

Orknej'fand d'ied In EdShu^ 11 

Rome lus ultimate residence Hk ^ 

m “ 

Veen. See Van Yf.f.n. 

Vega. See Gar. ilaso de la Vf.ga. 

2 L i‘' f \ tuK *>*• b°n, at Madrid, 

lost his parents early was i 
student and graduate of Alcala ; served in the 
1 ortuguese campaign of 1580 and in the Armada • 

Zw« retar X Duke of Alva « Marquis of 

Malpica, and Marquis of Sarria ; had many 

S twi S; i ,nar ?J i ed. and begot at least six 

frll ld x e r lj t n > e . e of theni llle K‘timate ; was banished 
trom Madrid because of a quarrel, and lived two 

jears at Valencia ; took orders ; became an officer 
of the Inquisition ; and died 27th August 1635, a 
victim to hypochondria. He died poor, for his 
large income from his dramas and other sources 
was all but wholly devoted to charity and church 
purposes. The mere list of Lope’s works presents 
a picture of unparalleled mental activity. His 
first work of any length was a poem, the A ngelica, 
written at sea in 1588, but not printed till 1602. 
The Arcadia, the story, in a pompous, pastoral 
setting, of the pre-nuptial vagaries of the Duke of 
Alva, was written before the duke’s marriage, July 
1590, but it was kept back till 1598. The Dragontea, 
a shout of exultation in ten cantos over the death 
of the Dragon, Drake, appeared the same year, 
and was Lope’s first publication with his name. 
But it was as a ballad-writer that he first made 
his mark. The more notable of his miscellaneous 
works are the Rimas (1602) ; Pcrcgrino en su Patria 
(1604), a romance ; Jerusaltn Conquistada (1609), 
an epic in competition with Tasso ; Pastores de 
BeUn (1612), a religious pastoral; Filomena and 
Circe (1621-24), miscellanies in emulation of Cer- 
vantes ; Corona Ti'dgica (1627), an epic on Mary 
Stuart ; Laurel de Apolo (1630) ; Rimas de Tomfde 
Burguillos (1634), a collection of lighter verse, 
with the G'atomaquia, a mock-heroic. Dorotea 
(1632), in form a prose drama, is obviously the 
story of his own early love-adventures. All these 
works show the hand, not of a great artist, but 
of a consummate artificer. Lope was a master 
of easy, flowing, musical, graceful verse; but he 
rarely passes the frontier line into true poetry. 
Though he had written plays, he did not become 
a Avriter for the stage until after 1588. He gave 
the public what it wanted— excitement pure and 
simple ; with a boundless invention, he could 
string striking situations and ingenious compli- 
cations one after another without stop or stay, 
and keep the audience breathless and the stage 
in a bustle for three long acts, all without sigu 
of effort. Imagination and creative power were 
not among his gifts ; his dramatis persona! have 
seldom more individuality than a batch of 
puppets. Lope’s plays may be roughly divided 
into the historical or quasi-historical and those 
that deal with everyday life. Of the latter the 
most characteristic are the ‘Cloak and sword 
plays.’ The Nocht de San Juan , one of his very 
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last plays ; the Maestro de Danzar, one of his 
first ; and the Azero de Madrid, the source clearly 
of Moliere’s Midecin Malgre Lui, are excellent 
specimens. His peculiarities and excellences 
may be studied with advantage in such plays 
as the Perro del hortelano, Desprecio agradecido , 
Esclava de su Galdn, and Premio del bien fidblar; 
and no student of Calder6n should overlook the 
Alcalde de Zalamea , a bold vigorous outline which 
was filled in in Calderdn’s famous play. The 
number of Lope’s plays seems to have been 1500, 
exclusive of 400 autos. Of these the very names 
of all but between 600 and 700 have been lost, 
and often nothing but the name survives. We 
have about 440 plays and 40 avXos in print or MS. 

A selection of 112 was edited by Hartzenbusch 
(4 vols. Madrid, 1853); and all were included in 
the complete edition of Lope’s works, undertaken 
by the Spanish Academy in 1890. See Lord 
Holland’s Life of him (2d ed. 1817), and those by 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1903) and H. A. Rennert (1904). 

Vegetius (Flavius Veoetius Renatus) pro- 
duced after 375 a. d. the Epitome Institutionum Rei 
Militaris (best ed. by Lang, Leip. 1885), mainly 
extracted from other authors, which during the 
middle ages was a supreme authority on warfare. 

Veit, Philipp (1793-1877), painter, was born 
at Berlin. His mother, daughter of Moses Men- 
delssohn, had for her second husband Friedrich 
Schlegel, and Veit embraced the ideas of his step- 
father. Like him he turned Catholic, and, settling 
at Rome in 1815, became conspicuous among the 
young German painters who sought to infuse into 
modern art the earnestness of medieval times. His 
first famous work was the ‘ Seven Years of Plenty ’ 
for the Villa Bartholdy. In 1830 he became director 
of the Art Institute at Frankfort-on-Main. Here 
he painted the large fresco, ‘ Christianity bringing 
the Fine Arts to Germany.’ [Fite.] 

Veltch, John, LL.D. (1829-94), born at Peebles, 
studied at Edinburgh, and became professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric at St Andrews in 1860, at 
Glasgow in 1864. His works include a Memoir of 
Sir W. Hamilton (1869), Tweed and other Poems 
(1875), History and Poetry of the Scottish Border 
(1877 ; new ed. 1893), Feeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry (1887), Merlin and other Poems (1889), Dual- 
ism arid Monism (1895), and Border Essays (1896). 
See his Life by Mary Bryce (1896). 

Veitch, William, LL.D. (1794-1885), born at 
Spittal near Jedburgh, qualified for the Scottish 
ministry, but devoted himself to a life of scholar- 
ship at Edinburgh, his chief work the invaluable 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848 ; 4th 
ed. 1878). He revised Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon , Smith’s Latin Dictionary, &c. 

VeUzquez, Diego de Silva y (in France and 
England usually spelt Velasquez), was born at 
Seville, 6th June 1699, son of Juan Rodrfguez 
de Silva and Gerdnima Velazquez, studied under 
Herrera and Pacheco, and in 1623 brought to 
Madrid as a specimen of his work one of his 
Seville street studies, the famous 1 Water-seller,’ 
presented by Ferdinand VII, to the Duke of 
Wellington. Philip IV. commissioned him to 
paint Ills portrait, the first of some forty in which 
ne painted the king : straightway the artist was 
appointed pintor de camara. He was thus relieved 
from the necessity of seeking the patronage of the 
church and painting martyrdoms and miracles. 
In 1623 Charles, Prince of Wales, during his 
wooing at Madrid, sat to him for his portrait; 
and in 1627, by the king’s order, he painted ‘ The 
Expulsion of the Moriscos,’ and was made usher 
he chamber. He obtained leave of absence 


in 1629, and spent two years in Italy. He was 
in Italy again in 1648-50, this time with a com- 
mission from the king to purchase works of art. 
In 1652 he was appointed Aposentaflor Mayor, a 
high dignity. He died 6th August 1660. Velazquez 
may be said to have been all but a pictor ignolus 
until the beginning of the 19th century. His 
works remained for the most part royal property, 
only to be seen on palace walls ; and the transfer 
of the royal pictures to the Museo del Prado at 
Madrid was virtually a revelation of Velazquez. 
Curtis reckons up 274 works attributed to nim, 
of which 121 are in the United Kingdom. France 
and Austria possess twelve each, Italy ten, and 
Russia and the United States seven each. Good 
examples of his early work are the • Water-seller,' 

‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ and * Christ in the 
House of Martha ’ (National Gallery) ; and of his 
maturer powers the ‘ Boar-hunt,’ and the portraits 
of Philip IV. (National Gallery), Innocent X. and 
Quevedo in Apsley House, and others in Lord 
Ellesmere's collection, Lord Lansdowne’s, Mr 
Holford’s, the Duke of Westminster’s, and at 
Dulwich. The finest outside the Madrid Museo 
is the portrait of Admiral Pulido Pareja in the 
National Gallery. But it is only at Madrid that 
Veldzquez can be seen in the full variety of his 
powers, a master in portrait, genre, landscape, 
animal pictures, every branch of painting except 
the marine. His court-pictures are the most con- 
spicuous, but more characteristic and perhaps 
more interesting are the portraits of the jesters, 
dwarfs, and odd characters. It is sometimes said 
that sacred subjects and female beauty were be- 
yond his reach. And yet no painter ever painted 
a more profoundly pathetic Crucifixion than that 
in the Prado, or two more charming figures than 
the ‘ Meninas.’ See books by Stifling-Maxwell 
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Lucas (1924). [Spanish pron. Ve-lath'keth.] 

Velleius Paterculus. See Paterculus. 

Venantius Fortunatus, 6th -century Latin 
poet, bishop of Poitiers, wrote ‘Pange lingua* 
and other hymns. 

VendOme, Louis Joseph, Due de (1654-1712), 
born at Paris, saw his first service in the Dutch 
campaign of 1672. He next served with distinc- 
tion under Turenne in Germany and Alsace, again 
in the Low Countries under Luxembourg, and 
in Italy under Catinat ; in 1695 he received the 
command of the army in Catalonia. He shook 
off his indolence, and closed a series of brilliant 
successes by the capture of Barcelona (1697). 
After five years of sloth and sensuality he super- 
seded Villeroi in Italy, much to the delight of 
the soldiers. He fought an undecided battle 
with Prince Eugene at Luzzara (15th August), 
then burst into Tirol, returning to Italy to 
check the united Savoyards and Austrians. On 
16th August 1705 he fought a second indecisive 
battle with Prince Eugene at Cassano, and at 
Calcinato he crushed the Austrians (19th April 
1706). That summer he was recalled to supersede 
Villeroi in the Low Countries. The defeat at 
Oudenarde (11th July 1708) cost him his com- 
mand, but in 1710 he was sent to Spain to aid 
Philip V. His appearance turned the tide of 
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Venizelos, or Venezelos, Eleuthkrios Greek 

statesman, born near Canea in 1S04, studied law in 
Athens, led the Cretan revolt in 1905 and was 
prime-minister of Greece in 1910-15 1017-00 in oa 
1928-32 1933 He promoted the Balkan alliance 
ana extended Greece by the wars of 1912 19 
Opposed by Constantine lie set up a rival -overnl 
ment at Salonika 1916-17. He retired from 
politics from 1924 till 1928. In 1935 foreseeing™ 

i e •• 10ined a Creta » revolt, Which 
failed , fled to Paris ; was condemned to death in 
absence ; and died ISth March 1936. 

Venn, Henry (1726-97), evangelical divine 
born at Barnes, wrote The Complete Duty of Man 
(1763), Mistakes in Religion (1774). V 1 

Vera, Auodsto (1813-85), philosopher, horn at 
Ameha in Umbria, taught philosophy in France, 
lived in England 1851-60, and from 1862 was 
professor at Naples. 

Verboeckhoven, Euoen Joseph (1798-1881) 
Brussels animal painter and etcher noted for 
landscapes with sheep. 

Vercingetorix. See Caesar. 

Verdaguer, Jacinto 0845-1902), Catalan poet, 
wrote L'Atlantica, Lo Canigou, and other poems. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, Italian composer, born at 
Roncole near Bnsseto (Parma), October 10 , 1813 , 
studied at Milan. His first opera, Oberto (18S9) 
is indebted to Bellini ; the next, Un (Homo di 
Reano (1840), has been styled 4 un Bazar de 
Reminiscences. ’ Nabucodonosor (1842) was his 
first hit, and I Lombardi (1843) was even better 
received— partly owing to revolutionary sugges- 
tions. Ernani (1844) also scored a success, due 
to the republican sentiment in the libretto adapted 
from Victor Hugo’s llcrmni. Rigoletto (1851), II 
Trovatore (1852), and La Traviata (1853) are the 
best as they are the last of the Italian Opera school. 

I Vespri Siciliani (1855) and Simon Boccanegra 
(1857) were not so successful as Un Ballo in Mas - 
chera (1859) ; La Forza del Dcstino (1802) and Don 
Carlos (1807) added nothing to his fame. From 
time to time Verdi had tried to learn the lessons 
taught in the French Grand Opera school ; but 
when Aida was produced at Cairo (1871) the 
complete change that had taken place in Verdi’s 
method was obviously due to Wagner’s influence. 
The departure from Italian traditions was even 
more distinctly seen when, after sixteen years of 
silence, his Otello was brought out in 1887. A 
brilliant comic opera, Falstaff , was produced in 
1893, when lie was made a marquis. He died 
in 1901. A Requiem Mass (1874) is his only im- 
portant work outside opera. See Lives by 
Crowest (1897), Mackenzie (1913), Bona via (1930), 
Toye (1931), 

Vere, Aubrey Thomas de. See De Vere. 

Vere, Sir Francis (c. 1 560-1 G09), soldier, grand- 
son of the 15th Earl of Oxford, obtained a company 
in the Bergen-op-Zoom garrison in 1586, and won 
his first laurels in tliesiege of Slays, being knighted 
by Lord Willoughby. Him he succeeded in 1589 in 
the chief command in the Netherlands. His skill 
and energy at Breda, Deventer, and a hundred 
fights carried his fame far beyond the Nether- 
lands. He shared the glory of the Cadiz ex- 
pedition (1596), and next year the failure of the 
Island Voyage. Again in Holland, he governed 
Brill, and helped Maurice to victory at Turnliout 
(1597) and Nieuwpoort (1600), as well as in the 
heroic defence of Ostend. — His brother, Horace, 
Lord Vere (1565-1635), took a hero’s share in all 
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Vergil. See Vir GI l. 

De V ?' I Si’im O, VDO, ; n(1470 - 1555 >' o^erwise named 
R e ^ teno, was born at Urbino, and educated 

at Bdogna. H ,s first work was Provcrbionm, 

Rm},™ nioo? 8 \ ; V? second » Dc Inventorihm 
Re) uni (1499), also the earliest book of its kind 

was translated into English, Spanish, and Italian! 

, e was sent by the pope to England in 1501 ns 
deputy-collector of Peter’s-pence, and was pre- 
sented to the Leicestershire living of Church 
Langton in 1503. In 1507 he became a pie- 
bendary of Lincoln, in 1508 archdeacon of Wells, 
and in 1513 a prebendary of St Paul’s, having 
been naturalised in 1510. In 1515 lie was jin- 
prisoned for slandering Wolsey. In 1525 he 
published the first genuine edition of Gildas in 
1526 the treatise De Prodigiis. His great Ilistonce 
Anglicce Libri XXVI. appeared at Basel in 1534 - 
a 27th book (to 1538) was added in the third 
edition (1555). About 1550 he returned to Italy. 
See Camden Soc. works by Sir H. Ellis (1844-46). 

Vergniaud, Pierre Victurnien (1753-93), born 
at Limoges, settled as an advocate at Bordeaux 
in 1781, and was sent to the National Assembly 
in 1791. His eloquence made him the leader of 
the Girondists. In the Convention he voted for 
the king’s death, and as president announced the 
result. In the struggle with the Mountain he 
made a splendid effort, but too late. He was 
guillotined on October 31. [Vern-yo.) 

Verhaeren, £mile, Belgian poet and patriot, 
born at St Amaud, nearTermonde, in 1855, studied 
law, but soon took to literature. A Fleming 
writing in French, he won world-wide fame as 
an exponent of universal ideals in fine lyric and 
dithyrambic verse and plays. He was crushed to 
death by a train at Rouen, Nov. 27, 1916. See 
study by Zweig (trans. 1914). [Fer-liahVen ) 

Verheiden, Jakob, published at The Hague in 
1602 the Effigies et Elogia of the leading Reformers, 
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the portraits (including the well-known one of 
John Knox based on that in Beza’s leones) being 
engraved by Hondius. 

Verlaine, Paul, French poet, was born at 
Metz, 30th March 1844, and chose French nation- 
ality in 1873. To his Poimes satumieni (1865), 
Le3 Fites galantes (1869), and La bonne Chanson 
(1870) succeeded a dozen years (two in jail for 
shooting Rimbaud) of silence, of Bohemianisra. 
and of the hospitals. Sagesse (1881) breathed 
penitence and devotion in verse of singular sweet- 
ness. Les Poktes Maudits (1884), a volume of 
literary criticism, was followed by Jadis et 
Naguire{ 1885), Romances sans Par o7es(1887), Amour 
(1888), Bonheur (1889), and Parallilement (1890) — 
the last singing alternately sin and repentance. 
Dedicaces appeared in 1894, Confessions: Notes 
autobiographiquee in 1895. Verlaine died in Paris, 
8th January 1896. See works by Nicolson (1921), 
Roberts (1937). 

Vermeer (wrongly Van der Meer), Jan (1632- 
75), ‘of Del ft,’ Dutch painter, was a great colourist. 
— Jan Vermeer (1028-91), ‘of Haarlem,’ was a 
notable landscape-painter, whose son, ‘Jan the 
Younger’ (1656-1705), also painted. 

Vermigli. See Peter Martyr. 

Vermuyden, Sir Cornelius, the Dutch en- 
gineer who drained the Bedford Level 1634-52. 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905), born at Nantes, in 
1863 struck a new vein iu fiction— exaggerating 
the possibilities of science, and giving ingenious 
verisimilitude to narratives of adventure carried 
out by means of marvellous inventions. His 
stories include Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea , From the Earth to the Moon , Michael 
Strogoff , A Journey in the Centre of the Earth, 
Around the World in Eighty Days . 

Vernet, Claude Joseph (1714-89), landscape 
and marine painter, born at Avignon, worked in 
Rome 1734-53, then returned to Paris to make 
paintings for the king of the sixteen chief seaports 
of France. — His son, Antoine Charles Horace 
Vernet, ‘Carle Vernet’ (1758-1836), born at 
Bordeaux, enjoyed a high reputation as a painter 
of horses, dogs, and large battle-pieces to the 
glorification of the great emperor.— His son, 
Emile Jean Horace Vernet, ‘Horace Vernet’ 
(1789-1863), born in Paris, soon made himself 
popular by brilliant and vigorous* work, marked 
by the characteristic faults of improvisation. 
His battle-pieces were incense to Chauvinism. 
He was director of the French school of art 
at Rome 1828-34. and travelled in Algeria and 
Russia. See works by Lagrange (1864), Durande 
(1865), and Rees (1880). [Fer-na y.) 

Verney, a great Buckinghamshire house, among 
whose members were Ralph Verney, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1465 ; the renegade, Sir Francis 
(1584-1615), who died ett Syracuse ; Sir Edmund, 
the royalist standard-bearer, who fell at Edge- 
hill in 1642 ; and his son, Sir Ralph, who fought 
for the parliament, but, refusing the Covenant, 
lived in exile at Blois, was made a baronet in 
1661, and died in 1688. His descendants held the 
titles of Baron Verney, Viscount Fermanagh, 
and Earl Verney, the second and last earl dying 
in 1791. — Frances Parthenope, elder sister of 
Florence Nightingale, married in 1868 Sir Harry 
Verney, and died in 1890. She wrote some 
charming stories, Stone Edge (1868), Lettice Lisle 
(1870), &c., and the first half of Memoirs of the 
Verney Family (4 vols. 1892-99). [Far'ny.] 

Vernier, Pierre (a. 1580-1687), who was born 


and died at Ornans in Franclie Cornt*, U credited 
with the invention (1631) of the auxiliary scale. 

Vernon, Edward (1684-1767), admiral, born at 
Westminster, was the son of a Whig statesman, 
who was secretary of state 1697-1700. He entered 
the navy in 1701 and parliament in 1722 ; com- 
manded at the storming of Portobelo (1739) and in 
the disastrous Cartagena expedition (1741). See 
Life by Douglas Fora (1907). 

Vernon, Robert, F.S.A. (1774-1849), a great 
breeder of horses, in 1847 gifted to the nation 
the Vernon Gallery, which had cost him £150,000. 

Vernon, Thomas (c. 1824-72), line-engraver. 

Veronese, Paolo, the name by which Paolo 
Caliari (or Cagliari) is usually known, was bom, 
a sculptor’s son, at Verona, probably in 1628, 
and after some work there and in Mantua, in 
1655 settled in Venice, where he soon made 
both wealth and fame, ranking with Titian 
and Tintoretto. The church of San Sebastlano 
in Venice contains many pictures of the period 
before his visit to Rome (1563). The influence of 
the Roman school on his style was marked, new 
dignity, grace of pose, and ease of movement 
being added to his rich Venetian colouring. He 
died 19th April 1588. Veronese is remarkable 
more for fertility than for depth or spirituality ot 
imagination ; but his design is generally noble, 
his composition rich, and liis execution truthful. 
The most celebrated of his works, the * Marriage 
Feast at Cana,’ now in the Louvre, contains 120 
figures, many of them portraits of contemporaries, 
with 16th-century details. There may also be 
mentioned ‘The Calling of St Andrew,’ ‘The Feast 
of Simon,’ and (in the National Gallery) the * Pre- 
sentation of the Family of Darius to Alexander,' 
and ‘ St Helena’s Vision of the Invention of th® 
Cross.’ Veronese was the last of the great Vene- 
tian painters. See Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy 
(1877) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle ; books by Yriarte 
(1888), P. H. Osmond (1928). [Vay-ro-natfzay. ] 

Veronica, St, according to legend, met Christ 
and offered him her veil to wipe the sweat from 
his brow, when the divine features were miracu- 
lously imprinted upon the cloth. This veil is 
said to have been preserved in Rome from about 
700, and was exhibited in St Peter’s in 1988. 
Possibly Veronica is merely a corruption of vera 
icon , ‘the true image’ (i.e. of Christ). See Karl 
Pearson’s German monograph (1887) and Dublin 
Review (1885). 

Verres, Roman proprietor in Sicily (78-71 b.o.), 
infamous for extortions which desolated the 
island. The inhabitants entrusted his prosecu- 
tion to Cicero, and Verres fled before the trial was 
over. He found shelter at Marseilles, but perished 
under Antony’s proscription (43). [Per-ree*.] 

Verrio, Antonio (1634-1707), mythological 
house-painter, came from Naples to London. 

Verroc'ohio, Andrea del (1485-88), Florentine 
goldsmith, sculptor, and painter. Only one extant 

S icture can be ascribed to him with certainty, a 
laptism of Christ in the Florentine Academy. 
Of his bronze statues the 1 David * and the * Un- 
believing Thomas ’ are in Florence, and the eques- 
trian statue of B. Colleoni is at Venice. See book 
by Maud Cruttwell (1905). [Per-rofc'fcee-o.] 

Verate'gan, Richard (died about 1685), was 
born in London, the grandson of a Guelderlander, 
studied at Oxford, but as a zealous OathollQ left 
without a degree, and settled in Antwerp as at 
printer. He was an accomplished Anglo-Saxon! 
scholar. His best-known works are TKeatrum 
CruMitatum HmnHwnm (1587), With copper- 
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" as bon, 0fTlf;w 1 'ien';t J lV 1 , ' ,K ^’ Pierre Loti,* 
Ja, ‘- I860, ontprerl”t]| 0 navy “in ,« £ Cl,Cf ° rf ' »th 
year in disgrace lor his t * .i”’ and "as a 

Xigaro on the conduct of nl . I- 1 ' l, . ul •otters ii 
H««e in 1883. Azirndf m-J \ ieUi ' ]l 80 »%™ a 

Lures of life "as a series o 


plates of Catholic martyrdoms : ode* r. •, . 
of the Seven Penitential Psalms (loon • J"» a f l0H 
lion of Decayed Intelligence in AntiqlitUs acJ^\ U ‘ 

Vertue, George (1684-1756), born in r 
a successful portrait -engraver anrl " x. OU(lo,, » 
from 1717 e, .graver to tlio SMiety of Ann ,' C1Uniy ' 

Horace Walpole made free use or bh liss' 168 ' 

Anecdotes of Painting. 1 m 

Verworn, Max (1863-19*21) born ^ i> 
studied the physiology of the cell anf Be,I,n ' 
up his work millg^ine Physiolo’gU, nsoT"^ 

Very, Jones (1813-80), poet and eslvi * 
born and died at Salem, Mass. ^ 1 fc * " as 

Vesalius, Andreas (1514-64). anatomist u. ... 

j j v • come from Wesel* 

ivas surgeon to the imperial army ,j, Hie , (J e ; 

Countries, and professor of Anatomy at Padua 

Pisa, Bologna, and Basel. I„ 1541 he he™, 

physician to Charles V. He raised such 11. tv , 

by practising the dissection of human subjects 

and by opposing Galen that he withdrew from 

court, and perished at Zante on his voyage back 

from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His Ve for™, ; 

Human? fabrtca (1543) marks the beg nn tog of 

Sotf( 18 a 8 “. y and physiolo S>'- Sef work by 

Vespasian. Titus Flavius Vespasianus ( 9 - 
79 a d ), Roman emperor, born near Reate, served 
as tribune in Thrace, as qmestor in Crete a, id 
Cyrene ; in the reign of Claudius commanded a 

egion m Germany and in Britain ; was consul 
in 61, and next proconsul of Africa ; and “ « 
was sent by Nero to reduce the Jews to 
jection. When the struggle began between Otho 
and Vitellius lie was proclaimed emperor by t e 
legions m the East. Leaving the w.r i.. i 
to his son Titus, lie readied Rome in 70, and so™ 

restored the government and Ii nances to order 
besides showing an admirable example to a coS 
tupt age by the simplicity of his life. After the 
fall of Jerusalem and hisjoiut triumph will, Titus 

llie temple of Janus was closed for nine years. ’ Vicars, Crmis Hrurv ‘ ” ■ 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512), born at Flor- 0820-55), Christian soldier Lorn b' 

ence, was a provision contractor at Cadiz in 1495 the son of an Irish officer frr, I ^ ,aunt ius, 

He, contracted forone (or two) of the e x „edt the 97th, nerve™ S.^Corfu Ma'u W, u ?- 1 

tax. and tb. rv„ „ re^lbug a Rn"ul; 

o.ls by Caroline Marah (1 Hfri). 
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pictures of life on the Bosi n wa , K a ***** ‘>f 
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Picluur d-ItlCu flRMl ’ I'm (1888); 

flsher-life; /'™JS«|®188M ."1? ; ViU ‘ "'"too 
thimt (1887). Janonnrri » »■ L Ihrysan- 

Maroc riftom. r ,l Automne (1889) • An 
maioc (1890) ; U Roman d’nn Enfaut noaL' , 

here de la Pi tit P t 

d'Orientt 1892); Le Desert (\h<u\- 9- 89I \’ Hantdme 

f* .(1895); Vi! 

An ? lais ) 0903); Madame 1’rune T* 
Desenchantees ( 1900)* Pelerin ,r a \ ie ’ f ‘ r * 
II ye ne Earajk (\< m £ ‘ ,1^ (,912 > • L* 
sity of his se.is.irm, i.n 8 '“M'city yet intern 
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voyage to the New Worid in the track of Columbus 
sailed thither with its commander Hojeda (1499Y 
and explored the coast of Venezuela. In 1505 he 
was naturalised in Spain, and from 1508 till his 
death was pilot-major of the kingdom- His name 
was absurdly given to two continents (America) 
through an inaccurate account of his travels pub- 
lished at St Die 111 Lorraine in 1507, in which he 
is represented as having discovered and readied 
the mainland in 1497. This account was based 
on Vespucci s own letters, in which he claims to 
have made four voyages. 8ir Clements Markham 

ln i r 2 du , c £ 1011 to a translation of the letters 
(Hakluyt Society, 1894) proved one of these to be 

a pure fabrication, the others quite unsupported 

nSfo^ ee n aI r? books by Coote (1894), H. Vignaud 
B’ (1945), and the Princeton Vespucci 
Texta and Studies (1916). [Ves-pooVchee. J 

lUe Lucia Elizabeth Barto- 

i,i T^nfS? n< lff U v? ter i 0f tlie en £ rav er, was born 

I th March 1797 ‘ At sateen she 
married the dancer Armand Vestris (1787-1825), 

member of an originally Florentine family that 

of distinguished chefs, 
aetors, and ballet-dancers. In 1815 she separated 
rrom her worthless husband and went on the 
*tage m Paris. She appeared at Drury Lane 


^ ~ ~ * j 0 

X r , * ' HaTTISTa (10b8-1744) Lfirii 

Naples, studied law, but devoVd imutto t 

See works by Canton! (Turin, 1867), Flint (1884) 

19l5) ’ g entiJ « < li2 D, AdiUS 

Victor, Claude Perkin (1764-1841) l>,r»i it 
La Marche (Vosges), served Ju the aitdlery, and 
distinguished himself at MonteUJloand Mai en-o 

Uml°nw. L ! nade i ra ?^ hal orj field of Fried- 
land (ltUi j, and later Duke of Belluno. In IVjrr- 

1- he commanded in Spain, and lost the battles of 

I ala\ era and Barrosa ; in tlie Kofesian campaign 

he covered the crossing of the Berezina. He 

fought at Dresden and Leipzig, lost the emperoFs 

favour by neglecting to occupy ti/e bridge of 

Montereau -sur- Yonue, and was wounded at 

Graonne. Louis XVIII. gave him high command 

and the presidency of the commission for trying 

liis old companions who had deserted to Napoleon 

during the ‘ Hundred Days.' He was minister of 

\\ ar 1821-23. See his Memolres (1&4V). 

Victor I. was pope 190-202; Victor II., 1055- 
77 ; and Victor III., 1086-88. 

Victor Amadeus II. (1666-1730), succeeded his 
father as Duke of Savoy in 1676, a'id was saved 
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from the clutches of France by the military genius 
of Prince Eugene (q.v.), a distant cousin, who 
routed the French before Turin in 1706. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) he gained the principality 
of Montferrat and the kingdom of Sicily. Seven 
years later the Emperor of Austria forced him to 
exchange the crown of Sicily for that of Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel I. (1759-1824) was king of 
Sardinia from 1814. His oppression of liberalism 
led to a rising in 1821, when he abdicated in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix. 


Victor Emmanuel II., son of Charles Albert 
(q.v.) of Sardinia, was born March 14, 1820. He 
early showed military ardour, and in 1848-49 
displayed great gallantry at Goito and Novara. 
Charles Albert abdicating in his favour, he as- 
cended the throne of Sardinia, March 23, 1849 ; 
and in August peace was concluded between 
Sardinia and Austria. In January 1855 Sardinia 
joined the allies against Russia, and a contingent 
of 10,000 men landed in the Crimea. At the Con- 
gress of Paris (March 1856) the Sardinian envoys 
urged upon the attention of France and England 
the oppressive government of the states of Italy. 
In 1857 diplomatic relations were broken off with 
Austria. In 1859 Austria demanded the disarma- 
ment of Sardinia ; this was refused, and next day 
the Austrians crossed the Ticino. A French army 
advanced to aid the Sardinians, and the Austrians 
were defeated at Montebello (20th May), Magenta 
(4th June), and Solferino (24th June). By the 
Treaty of Villafranca, Lombardy was ceded to 
Sardinia. In 1860 Modena, Parma, the Romagna, 
and Tuscany were peacefully annexed to Sardinia. 
Sicily and Naples were added by Garibaldi, while 
Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. The 
papal territories were only saved from annexa- 
tion by the presence of a French force of occupa- 
tion. In February 1861 Victor Emmanuel was 
proclaimed king of Italy at Turin, whence the 
capital of Italy was transferred to Florence. In 
1866 the Austro-Prussian war, in which Italy 
took part as the ally of Prussia, added Venetia 
to the Italian kingdom. In the same year the 
French withdrew from Rome, but owing to an 
incursion by Garibaldi they returned. After the 
fall of the Empire in 1870 the French occupation 
of Rome was at an end, the king entered Rome 
(20th September), and the province was added 
to his kingdom. Victor Emmanuel, ‘Re Galan- 
tuomo’ (the ‘honest king'), hardy mountaineer 
and keen huntsman, reigned as a strictly consti- 
tutional monarch ; and, dying in January 1878, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Humbert I. 
See works by Bersezio (1878-93), Massari (1880). 


Viotor Emmanuel m. (1869-1947). King of 
Italy from 1900 (in name only from 1944). suc- 
ceeded his father, Humbert. The First World 
War added greatly to his kingdom. A tool of 
Mussolini from 1922, the Second World War 
stripped him of the empire of Ethiopia and the 
kingdom of Albania. He abdicated in 1946. 


Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, 
only child of Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son 
of George III.), was bom at Kensington Palace, 
24th May 1819. Her mother, Victoria Maria 
Louisa (1786-1861), was daughter of Francis, 
/ Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Leopold, 
king of the Belgians. The duke, who died not 
long after the birth of Victoria Alexandria, had 
belonged to the Whigs ; and the princess was 
thoroughly instructed in the principles of the 
British constitution. She ascended the throne 


on the death of her uncle, William IV., 20th June 
1837 ; her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, became 
king of Hanover, in virtue of the law which ex- 
cluded women from that throne. She was crowned 
at Westminster, 28th June 1838. When Mel- 
bourne’s government fell (1839) she refused to 
change, in accordance with precedent, the ladies 
of the bedchamber, the result being that Peel 
resigned and Melbourne's administration was 
prolonged till 1841. The young Queen was 
married 10th February 1840 to Prince Albert 
(q.v.), Prince of Saxe- Coburg and Gotha. She 
bore him four sons and five daughters s the 
Princess Royal, Victoria, married to Frederick 
III. (q.v.) of Germany; Albert Edward, after- 
wards King Edward VII. (q.v.); Alice (q.v.bmar- 
ried to the Duke of Hesse ; Alfred. Duke of Edin- 
burgh and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (q.v.) ; Helena, 
married in 1866 to Prince Christian of Denmark; 
Louise, married to the Marquis of Lome (see 
Argyll); Arthur, Duke of Conhaught (q.v.); 
Leopold, Duke of Albany (q.v.) ; Beatrice, mar- 
ried to Prince Henry of Battenberg (q.v.). The 
death of the Prince-Consort in 1861 led his widow 
to seclude herself for several years from public 
life; but, though she did not afterwards take 
so prominent a part in public life, she never 
neglected any of her essential duties as queen. 
Other severe trials were the deaths of the Prin« 
cess Alice, of the Duke of Albany, and of the 
Duke of Clarence, her grandson. In 1876 
‘ Empress of India ’ was added to the royal titles 
of the Queen, who died 22d January 1901. Her 
letters illustrate her shrewdness, sagacity, self- 
devotion and persistence, her high idea of the 
importance of her office, and her determination to 
bring its influenco to bear both on home admini- 
stration and the administration of foreign affairs. 
Her sympathy with Germany (as in the Sleswick- 
Holstein controversy) and her dislike to the Italian 
national risorgimento against Austria had to be 
taken account of by her ministers ; as also hor 
favour for some statesmen (Melbourne andBeacons- 
field), her strong distrust of others (Palmerston 
and Gladstone.). See her own Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands (1869). More 
Leaves (1884), and Letters (ed. Buckle. 192G-82); and 
books by McCarthy, T. H. Ward (1887)^ Holmes 
(1897), Duke of Argyll (1901), Sir Sidney Lee 
(1902), Sir T. Martin (1908), J. H. Rose (1909), 
Mrs Jerrold (1912-16), Vt. Esher (1912-14), Lytton 
Sfcrachey (1921), 


Vida, Marco Girolamo (c. 1480-1566), Bishop 
of Alba, born at Cremona, wrote Latin orations 
and dialogues, Chi'istias (1585), De Arte Poetioa 
(1527), and other poems. 

Vidooq, Eugene Franqois (1775-1857), ‘the 
detective,' was the son of an Arras baker, whose 
till he often robbed. After a spell in prison, he was 
an acrobat, then served in the army till disabled 
by a wound, and in 1796 was sentenced for forgery 
to eight years in the galleys. Escaping, he joined 
a band of highwaymen, whom he betrayed to the 
authorities. Now (1808) he offered his services 
as a spy on the criminal classes. In 1812 a 
‘Brigade de Surety ' was organised, with Vidocq 
as chief; its efficiency was marvellous but sus- 
picions grew rife that Vidooq himself originated 
many of the burglaries that fie showed such skill 
in detecting, and in 1825 he was superseded. His 
( 1828 ) ■ 

Hodgetts (1929). [Pw-dock'.] 

Viebig, Clara, German novelist, bom In 
at Trier, married F. T. Cohn In 1896. Jg 
Viel 4- Griffin, Francis, French 


Mimoires (182$) are untrustworthy. See life by 
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bom in 1864 at Norfolk, Virginia 
of ‘vers libre ,’ and died in 1937. ’ 

ViBrge Dan’el (1851-19041, Spanish draughts- 
man and illustrator, born at Madrid. [Vyc/hay ] 

Vleta, Franciscos, or Francois Viktf m/i- 
1603), mathematician, was a Poitiers advocate 
councillor of the PaWewenfsof Brittanyand Tours 
and privy-councillor to Henry IV. [Vce-a y’ta ] ' 

Viator, Wilhelm (1850-1918), philologist, born 
in Hesse-Nassau, professor at Marburg from 
1918, wrote on English and German phonetics. 

[Fee e-tor. ] 

Vieuxtemps, Hrs-nt (1820-81), violinist and 
composer, born at Verviers in Belgium, in 1870 
became a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire 
See Life by Radoux (1893). [V'yeh-ton^.] 

Vlg 6q Lebrun. See Le Brdn. 

Vlgfusson, Gudbrandur (1827-89), Scandina- 
vian scholar, born in Iceland, studied and lived at 
Copenhagen 1849-64. He edited a long series of 
sagas, completed the Icelandic Dictionary (1873) 
undertaken by Cleasby (q.v.), and compiled the 
magnificent Corpus poeticum boreale (with F. York 
Powell, 2 vols. Oxford, 18S3). He came in 1864 
to London and thence to Oxford, where in 1884 
he was appointed lector in Icelandic. [ Veen'- 
foos-son. ] 

Vigilantlus, born at Calagurris in the latter 
half of the 4th century, opposed monachism, 
vows of celibacy and poverty, and the worship 
of martyrs and relics. 

Vlgilius, pope 537-555, a Roman. 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da (1507-73), archi- 
tect, worked chiefly and died in Rome. 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte de, born at 
Loches ( Ind re- et- Loire), 27th March 1797, served 
fourteen years in the army. In 1822 he published 
anonymously a small volume of verse, followed 
in 1824 by Eloa , an exquisite piece of mystic phan- 
tasy. He next issued his collected Poemes antiques 
et modemes (1826) ; Cinq Mars (1826), a historical 
romance; a translation of Othello (1829); and a 
drama, la Marichale d’Ancre (1S30). After that 
year he published only works in prose : Stello 
(1832), Grandeur et Servitude Militaires (1835), and 
a drama, Chatterton (1835). He left a volume of 
verse, Destinies (1864), and a Journal d'un Po'cte 
(1867). In 1845 he was elected to the Academy. 
He died 17th Sept. 1863. He had married an 
Englishwoman (Lydia Bunbury) in 1828, and the 
influence of English taste is marked in his work, 
which was elegant but cold. See his Correspond • 
ance (1905), Gosse’s Profiles (1905) ; monographs by 
A. France (1868), Paleologue (1891), Dorison (1892), 
M. Masson (1908), Lauvriere (1909), L. 5ech6, 
Baldeusperger (1912), E. Dupuy (1910-12); and 
Bibliographic by Langlais (1905). [Veen-yee. ] 

Vil'larl, Pasquale (1827-1917), historian, born 
at Naples, took part in the Neapolitan revolution 
of 1848, and was professor of History at Florence 
in 1866-1909. He repeatedly sat in the Italian 
parliament, and in 1891-92 was minister of Public 
Instruction. Pasquale Villari — L’ Italia e la Civiltd 
(1917), edited by G. Bonacci, contains selected 
passages from his works, of which the best-known 
are Lives of Savonarola and Machiavelli, The First 
Two Centuries of Florentine History (1895), and 
Barbarian Invasions of Italy (1902), all translated 
by his wife, nee Linda White (1836-1915), an 
English lady who wrote novels, tales, and sketches. 

Vlllars, Claude Louis Hector, Due de. 
Marshal of France, was born at Moulins, 8th May 
1653. He distinguished himself in the wars of 
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tamed their entrenchments, and turning upon 
Prince Eugene, drove him under the walls of 
Brussels; then as plenipotentiary lie signed the 
peace of Rastatt (1714). He became the principal 
adviser on military affairs and on foreign policy 
was a strong opponent of Law’s financial ineas- 
ines, and for a time lost favour at court. But 
in the war of 1732-34 in Italy he showed that the 
weight of years had left his military genius and 
^touched. He died at Turin, 17th Juno 
J'X?; . s Mwoires (ed. by De Vogue, 1S84- 

19 04) and Lives by Anquetil (1784), Giraud (1881), 
and De YogU6 (1888). [Veelyar.) 

Villehardouin, Geoffroi de (c. 1160-1213), the 

first of French historians, was born at the castle 
of Villehardouin in Aube, took part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and became marshal of ‘Romania.’ 
His Conqucste de Constantinople , describing the 
events from 119S to 1207, is of even greater value 
as literature than history. The best edition is by 
N. de Wailly (3d ed. 1882). [Veel-ar-doo-ano.] 

Villemaln, Abel Francois (1790-1870), born al 
Paris, became professor of Rhetoric at the Lycee 
Charlemagne, the Ecole Normale, and the Sor- 
bonne (1816-26), was made a peer in 1831, and 
was minister of Public Instruction under Guizot. 
He was long perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy. He wrote on the history of French 
literature, studies of Pindar and Chateaubriand, 
Histoire de Cromwell (1819), and Lascaris, ou les 
Grecs du XV. Sitcle (1S25). [Veel-manB.] 

Villemarqu^. See La Villemarqu£. 

Villeneuve, Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste 
Sylvestre de, Nelson's antagonist, was born at 
Valensoles (Basses Alpes), December 31, 1763, 
commanded the rear division of the French navy 
at the battle of the Nile, and saved his vessel 
and four others. In 1805 he took command of 
the Toulon squadron. At Cadiz lie was joined 
by the Spanish fleet, and, in order to lure the 
British fleet from the coasts of Europe, bore away 
to the West Indies. A month later he sailed 
back, still pursued by Nelson. Off Finisterre he 
fought an undecided battle with Sir Robert Calder, 
and, returning to Cadiz, was there blockaded by 
Nelson. This ruined Napoleon’s scheme for the 
invasion of England, and Villeneuve, about to be 
superseded, determined to fight before his succes- 
sor could reach Cadiz. In the battle of Trafalgar 
(21st Oct.) Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the Bucentaure, 
was dismasted and forced to strike. The admiral 
lay a prisoner in England till April 1806. On the 
journey to Paris he stopped at Rennes to learn 
how the emperor would receive him ; and on 
April 22 he was found dead in bed, having stabbed 
himself to the heart. [Veel-nehv.] 

Villeroi. Franqois de Neuville, Due de 
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{1644-1730), was educated with Louis XIV. at 
court, where he was the glass of fashion, but was 
banished to Lyons for a love-affair. In 1680 lie 
returned to court, and in 1693 became a marshal, 
having distinguished himself at Neerwinden. As 
commander in the Netherlands(1695-96) he showed 
great incapacity; and in Italy in 1701 he was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Prince Eugene. 
Again in command in the Netherlands, he was 
defeated by Marlborough at Ramillies. Madame 
de Maintenon got him made guardian to Louis 
XV. Orleans sent him to live on his estate in 
1722 because of his intrigues ; but he was subse- 
quently governor of Lyons. [Veel-r'wah.] 

Villiers. See Buckingham (Duke of). 

Villier8, Charles Pelham, Corn-law reformer, 
born Jan. 19, 1802, a younger brother of the fourth 
Earl of Clarendon. He was educated at Hailey- 
bury and St John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar in 1827. He was returned for 
Wolverhampton as a Free Trader in 1835, and 
continued its member for upwards of sixty years, 
latterly as a Liberal Unionist, becoming the 
‘ Father of the House of Commons.’ He made his 
first motion in favour of Free Trade in 1838. In 
1859-66 he sat with Cabinet rank as President of 
the Poor-law Board. He died Jan. 16, 1898. 

Villiers de l'lsle Adam, Auguste (1838-89), 
a Breton count and French poet, descended from 
the last Grand-Master of the Knights of Malta, 
wrote AzeZ(drama), L'Bve Future (satire), and other 
symbolist works. His Contes Cmds (1883-89) are 
finished tales a la Poe. He died penniless, of can- 
cer, in a Paris hospital. See Lives by Pontavice 
de Heussey (trails. 1894), De Rougemont (1910). 

Villon, Francois, born in or near Paris in 1431, 
adopted (he tells us) the name of his 4 more than 
father,’ Maistre Guillaume Villon ; his own was 
Frangois de Montcorbier, or Francois des Loges. 
Of his father and mother little is known, except 
that they were poor. In 1452 Villon graduated 
master of arts. In 1455, having killed a priest in 
a street brawl, he lay for some months in hiding, 
and was sentenced to banishment. He was in 
trouble over a love-affair in 145G. Next year it 
came out that he was one of a gang of burglars 
who had broken into the College de Navarre and 
stolen 500 crowns. Villon went to Angers, came 
in touch with the Due de Bourbon at Moulins 
and with the Due d'Orl^ans at Blois (where again 
he tasted prison life). He found an asylum under 
the Due de Bourbon at Roussillon ; but in 1461 
lie was back again at his old game, and passed 
the summer in prison at Meung-sur-Loire. In 
1462-63 he was in trouble for theft and for brawl- 
ing. Sentence of death was commuted to banish- 
ment in January 1463; and here Villon passes 
from our sight. It is clear from his own words 
that he was a wreck, shattered by debauchery, 
prison-life, and torture. His works consist of 
the Petit Testament (1456), the Grand Testament 
(1461), and some forty short pieces, chiefly 
ballades. Of the Jargon ballades some are clearly 
his ; his claim to the whole is doubtful. Readers 
of Villon generally begin with selected specimens, 
like ‘ The Ladies of Bygone Days,’ his mother’s 
‘Prayer to Our Lady,’ and the 4 Epistle to his 
Friends,’ and fascination is the consequence. 
Unrestricted acquaintance is almost sure to lead 
to disgust with his revolting realism and rascality. 

4 But yet the pity of it 1 ’ is usually the final im- 
pression. The first dated edition of Villon’s poems 
is of 1489. By 1542 thirty-two had been printed ; 
that of 1533 was edited by Clement Marot. 
Modern editions are those of Paul Lacroix, 4 Bib« 
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liophile Jacob’ (1854-66-77), Pierre Jannet (1867- 
84), Longnon 1892, new ed. 1914), Moland (1893), 
Schwob (1905). A faithful English translation 
by Payne was printed by the Villon Society in 
1878, new ed. 1892. There is also a translation 
by Stacpoole (1913). See books by G. Paris 
(1901), Schwob (1905), Champion (1913) ; Life and 
Times by H. de Vere Stacpoole (1916). [ VeeUyonP .] 

Vilmar, August Friedrich (1800-68), literary 
historian and theological professor at Marburg. 

Vincent, St, deacon and martyr, born in Spain, 
was martyred under Diocletian at Valencia, in 304. 

Vinoent de Beauvais (Latinised Vincentius Bel - 
lovacensius ), 13th-century encyclopaedist, gath- 
ered together, under the patronage of Louis IX. 
of France, the entire knowledge of the Middle 
Ages in his Speculum Historiale , Naturale, et 
Doctrinale , to which an unknown hand added a 
Speculum Morale . He died about 1264. 

Vincent de Paul, St, was born at Pouy in 
Gascony, 24th April 1576, and admitted to 
priest’s orders in 1600. On a voyage from 
Marseilles to Narbonne his ship was captured 
by corsairs, and he was sold into slavery at 
Tunis. His master, a renegade Savoyard, was 
persuaded by Vincent to return to the Christian 
faith ; so, escaping, they landed in France in 1607. 
Having gone to Rome, he was entrusted with a 
mission to the French court in 1608, and became 
almoner of Henry IV. *s queen. He formed asso- 
ciations for helping the sick, and in 1619 was 
appointed almoner-general of the galleys. Mean- 
while he had laid the foundation of the Congre- 
gation of Priests of the Missions, sanctioned by 
Urban VIII. in 1632, and called Lazarists from 
their priory of St Lazare in Paris. The Paris 
Foundling Hospital and the noble Sisterhood of 
Charity were of his founding. He died Sept. 27. 
1660, and was canonised 1737. See Life by Misa 
E. K. Sanders (1913), French ones by Maynard 
(3d ed. 1886), Chantelanze (1882), Bougaud (1889; 
trans. 1899), and Morel X1891). See Ozanam. 

Vincentius Lerlnenais, a monk of the island 
of Lerina (L6rins), who died in 450, and who 
defined the three marks of Catholicity— 4 Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus.' Canon 
Heurtley translated his Commonitorium (1895). 

Vinci. See Leonardo da Vinoi. 

Vinet, Alexandre Rodolphe (1797-1847), Swiss 
divine and critic, born at Ouchy near Lausanne, 
became in 1835 professor of French Language and 
Literature at Basel, and in 1837 of Practical The- 
ology at Lausanne. His Mbnoire en Faveur de 
la Libei'te des Cultes (1826) involved him in the 
struggle against state interference ; and in 1845 
resigning his chair, he joined the Free Church of 
Vaud; in 1846 he was compelled to resign his 
professorship of French Literature in Lausanne 
Academy. Vinet was an eloquent and evaugellcal 
preacher. His Chrestomathie Francaise (1829), his 
Etudes on the literature of the 19th century (1849- 
51), his Histoire of 18th-century literature (1853). 
Momlistes des XVI. et XVII. SUcUs (1859), and 
Poetes du Sttde de Louis XIV. (1862) took high 
rank. See studies by Scherer (1858) and Chavan- 
nes (1883) ; Lives by E. Rambert (1875), Louis 
Molines (1890), and Laura M. Lane (in English. 
1890) ; and his Letters (1882 and 1890). [Ve+nay.] 

Vinogradoff, Sib Paul (1854-1925), born at 
Kostroma, studied at Moscow, became professor 
of History there, and In 1908 of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford. He wrote Villeinage in England (1892), 
Growth of the Manor (1905), &o. 

Viollet-le-Duo, Eugene (1814-791. architect, 
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oorn in .rai ls, in 184U ber in.o * 

ration of the Sainte Chapelle in?| t ?5 0f Vf 6 resto * 

on was the great ‘restorer* nf i n th,s liln * 

iu France. He served S englneeHn'n b ",‘k'« s 

of Paris, and was an advanced ren hliJ? llefe l l . lce 
cian. His best-known work was lii ? ‘i I>0 ,l1 ' 
ary of French Architecture (lw^uo)* 1 TherH 1011 ’ 
been translated into English work* , lu .V ,,UVe 
architecture how to buil^hon^e^ 'anlfe 
a fortress, the habitations of man in i* ° 
restoration, and Mont Blanc. See LiL fi ? s » 

Sauvageot (18S0), Saint-Paul (M ed isvi w- ?’ 
(1914). [VyoUlay.leh.Deek.] l)i C, °" [ 

Vlottl, Giovanni Battista n7-,Q icon ■ , 

and composer, born in Piedmont ’m-’ '!' 0 ni s , t 
fro,n 1792, and died, in London ' j'"" 0 " 

Vlwhpw, Rudolf, born 13tli October ISM at 
B'h.velbe," m Pomerania, studied at Bert ,7 ami 

fell mt^ C r' r 0 a u " iv , ersit y lecturer, but nevt’year 
i»ao n 1SraV< ? Ur -. th J' ou 8 h his Political fervoun 

In 1849 he was invited to Wiirzburg as professor 

but m 1856 returned to Berlin as professor and 

^ eC ^° the P at ^ lolo K ical institute. He founded 

nn« n d S 7 eral ,nedical Journals, and became 
one of the foremost pathologists in Enrone 

reconstructing the science in not a few depart- 

? e r !? dered i ,n Poi'tant servicestoarclue- 

RnhW?* 1 «« a i lfc v r0 P° in connecti on witli such 
fVnmTv, - aS ake ' dwell ‘ n 8 s and cave-men, skulls 
ft? 1 ? ^?jan graves and Egyptian tombs ; whilst 
as a politician he was long one of the mn*p 

leaders of . the advanced Liberals of 
Prussia, being a member of the Prussian chamber 

from 1862, and of the Reichstag 1880-93. His 
most famous work is Cellular Pathology as based on 
Zfwfotog-y (1856 ; 4th ed. 1872 ; trails. 1860). Others 

ftraS * msf ' "ZP 1 ?" 8 - 18 n 6S) ' Freedom °f Science 
hSm* p 1S J 8) ' [ ,l f ec l l0us . Diseases in the Army 

(1879), Post-mortem Examinations (trans. 1878), and 
treatises on trichiniasis, hygiene and sewerage 

I 0 ' b^thday was celebrated 

m 1901, and he died 5th September 1902. See books 

by Beclier (1891) and Pagel (1906). [Feer-hoi] 

Vlret, Pierre (1511-71), French reformer, was 
born at Orbe in Vaud, and died at Orthez. See 
monograph by Godet (1893). [ Vee-ray .] 

Virgil. Publius Vergilius Maro, greatest of 
Latin poets, was born at Andes near Mantua, 15th 
October 70 b.c. Cisalpine Gaul was mainly Celtic 
In population, but was already permeated by the 
Latin language and civilisation. The name Ver- 
gilius is apparently Celtic, and iu Virgil's Celtic 
blood modern critics have found the origin of his 
romantic and melancholy temper and of his sense 
of the spiritual meaning of nature. His father 
owned a small property ; the boy was sent to 
school at Cremona and Milan, and at sixteen 
went to Rome and studied rhetoric and philos- 
ophy. In 41 b.c. the victorious triumvirs were 
settling disbanded soldiers on confiscated lands 
throughout Italy. Virgil’s farm was part of the 
confiscated territory ; but by advice of the 
governor of the district, Asinius Pollio, he went 
to Rome, with special recommendations to Octa- 
vianus; and though his own property was not 
restored to him, he obtained ample compensation 
from the government, and became one of the 
endowed court-poets who gathered round the 
prime-minister Maecenas. In 37 b.c. his Eclogues, 
ten pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, 
were received with unexampled enthusiasm. Soon 
afterwards Virgil withdrew from Rome to Cam- 
pania. The munificence of Maecenas had placed 
him in affluent circumstances. He had a villa 
at Naples and a country-house near Nola. The 
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sincerity ami sweet*, ^ o tea m well .f 

metres PieCe 1 fourtee, ‘ iil ‘' e varied 

" e ! ieS| son ' e serious, others trivial. The Ciris is 

now agreed to he by a conte.nporar hni at 0 
lhe supremacy of Virgil in Latin poet! was- 

— ' at ?i a,l T almost "“questioned ; il, the 
the . La tm tongue assumed a richness 
armony, and sweetness till then unknown. The 

fi l°f nia? ^ l0 n n IV 1 ,e EcIo ^ ucs was more than 
f lfilkil m the Georgies. The workmanship of 

the sEneul is more unequal; but iu its great 

passages there is the same beauty, with an °even 

esti e b r i1.h«l" B i th ra,,g . e - , vir Bi‘' s works were 
after 1 ?« Sl.i® 8 ?'*? ? Ve " 1,18 “fetime, and soon 
\ , I,ad become, as they still remain, 
the school-books of western Europe. By the 3d 

century his poems ranked as sacred hooks, and 
were regu arly used for purposes of divination. 
In the dark ages his fabled powers as a magician 
almost eclipsed his real fame as a poet; but with 
the revival of learning he resumed his old place. 
Of the many editions (since 1-169) the most im- 
portant are those of Ueyne (1767-75; re-edited 
by Vagner) Ribbeck (1S59-68), Sabbadini (1930), 
The standard English edition is thatofConington 
and Nett eship (4th ed. 1881-83), and there are 
good smaller editions by Kennedy, Papillon, and 
bidgwick. Among verse translations that of 
Dryden still holds a high place ; others which 
deserve special mention are those of Bowen (in- 
complete), William Moms ( sEneid ), Calverley 
(Eclogues), Rhoades, Salt U Eneid ). There are 
prose translations by Conington and by Mackail. 
See the estimates of Virgil by Sellar, Sainte-Beuve, 

F . Myers, Warde Fowler, Mackail ; and Tennyson’s 
lines ‘To Virgil.* For Virgil the Magician, see 
Comparetti, Vergil in the M iddle Ages (trans. 1895). 
Virgil, Polydore. See Vergil. 

Virginia. See Claudius (Appius). 

Viriathus, a Lusitanian herdsman, headed a 
rising against the Romans, and from 151 to 141 
b.c repeatedly defeated Roman armies. He was 
murdered in 138. 

Vischer, Peter (1455-1529), sculptor in bronze, 
was born and died at Nurnberg. He was 
reckoned by contemporaries as the next artist to 
Albrecht Diirer ; the ‘ King Arthur ’ at Innsbruck 
is his masterpiece. His sons, Hans, Hermann, and 
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Peter Vischer the younger, were also distin- 
guished as sculptors and workers in bronze. See 
monograph by C. Headlam (1901). [Fish-er.] 

Visscher, Cornelis (1629-58), a Dutch copper- 
plate engraver, famous for his portraits and for 
engravings after Guido Reni, Brouwer, and 
Ostade. — His brother, Jan (1636-92), was similarly 
distinguished. [Vecss-ker.] 

Vlt, Vincenzo de (1811-92), editor of Forcel- 
lini’s Lexicon Totius Lalinitatis (1858-79), a Paduan 
by birth, was a canon of Rovigo and town-librarian, 
when in 1850 he joined the brotherhood of Rosmini 
(q.v.). His unfinished 0 nomasticon was to contain 
all proper names down to the 5th century. 

Vitellius, Aulus (15-69 a.d.), Roman emperor, 
was a favourite of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero. Appointed by Galba to the command 
of the legions on the Lower Rhine, he was pro- 
claimed emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Co- 
logne) in the beginning of 69; and his generals 
put an end to the reign of Otho by the victory of 
Bedriacuin. During his brief reign Vitellius gave 
himself up to beastly gluttony. Meantime Vespa- 
sian was proclaimed in Alexandria, and Vitellius, 
defeated by his rival’s followers in two battles, 
was dragged through the streets of Rome aud 
murdered, 21st December 69. 

Vitringa, Campegius (1659-1722), born at 
Leeuwaraeu, became professor at Franeker, first 
of Oriental Languages and then of Theology. He 
left innumerable commentaries on Scripture and 
other works (mostly in Latin), of which his com- 
mentary on Isaiah (1714-20) and the De Synagoga 
Yetere (1696) were the most important. 

Vitruvius Pollio, a North Italian, employed 
6y Augustus as architect and military engineer, 
wrote about 15 b.c., in an obscure and clumsy 
style, ten books De Architectural . 

Vitry, Jacques de, a French cardinal legate, 
who died at Rome in 1240, and is known by his 
Letters and Exempt a. See Prof. Crane’s edition 
of the latter for the Folklore Society (1890). 

Vittorino da Feltre (c. 1378-1446), the ‘human- 
ist educator,’ summoned by the Gonzagas to 
Mantua. See study by W. H. Woodward (1897). 

Vitus, St, the son of a Sicilian pagan, was con- 
verted by his nurse Crescentia and her husband 
Modestus, with whom he suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian. He was invoked against sudden 
death, hydrophobia, and chorea or St Vitus’ Dance. 

Vivaldi, Antonio (1680-1743), Venetian violinist 
and composer. 

Vives, Juan Luis, best known as Ludovicus 
Vives (1492-1540), Spanish humanist, bom at 
Valencia, studied philosophy at Paris, but dis- 
gusted with the empty quibblings of scholas- 
ticism, turned to the study of the classics at 
Louvain. Summoned (1523) to England to be 
tutor of the Princess Mary, he taught at Oxford. 
He was imprisoned for opposing the divorce, and 
after 1528 lived mostly at Bruges. Amongst his 
works are De Disciplinis; an edition of Aristotle’s 
DeAnima ; books on Virgil’s Bucolics, on the poor, 
and Christianity. [Fee'wiyss.] 

Vivian, Richard Hussay Vivian, Lord (1775- 
1842), born at Truro, distinguished himself at 
Corufia, Toulouse, and Waterloo. See Memoir 
by the Hon. Claud Vivian (1897). 

Vivian!, Ren£ (1862-1925), was bom at Sidi-bel- 
Abb6s, Algeria. An eloquent Socialist, he was 
Frenoh prime-minister June 1914 to Oct. 1915. 

Vlaminok, Maurice dr, painter, bora in Paris 
in 1876. 


Voet, or Voetius, Gisbert (1588-1676), Dutch 
Calvinist theologian. 

Vogler, Georg Joseph (1749-1814), composer, 
styled Abt Vogler, was born at Wiirzburg, the son 
of a violin-maker, was ordained priest at Rome in 
1773, and made Knight of the Golden Spur and 
chamberlain to the pope. At Mannheim he estab- 
lished his first school of music ; his second was at 
Stockholm. After years of wandering and brilliant 
successes at London and half over Europe as a 
player on his * orchestrion ’ (a modified organ), he 
settled as kapellmeister at Darmstadt, and opened 
his third school, having for pupils Weber and 
Meyerbeer. His compositions and his theories of 
music are now forgotten ; but his name survives 
in Robert Browning’s poem. See study by Schaf* 
liautl (1887). [Foag-ler.] 

Vogt, Carl (1817-95), naturalist, bora at 
Giessen, studied at Bern under Liebig and at 
Neuch&tel under Agassiz. In 1847 he became 
professor of Zoology at Giessen, but lost the post 
as a revolutionist. In 1852 he accepted the chair 
of Geology at Geneva. A thorough-going Mate- 
rialist and champion of Darwinism, he wrote on 
pisciculture, man and the apes, mammals, and 
comparative anatomy. [Focht.] 

Vogud, Charles Jean Melchior, Marquis de 
(1829-1916), Semitic archaeologist, born in Paris, 
travelled in Syria in 1853-54 and 1861, was ambas- 
sador at Constantinople 1871-75, at Vienna 1876- 
79. He was elected to the Acad6mie in 1902. 
His cousin. EuafeNE Marie Melchior, Vicomte 
de Vogu£ (1848-1910), born at Nice, was secre- 
tary at St Petersburg (1876-82). Admitted to the 
Acad6mie (1888), he wrote Les Morts qui Parlent , 
books on Syria, the Russian novel, &c. [Vo-goo-ay.) 

Voiture, Vincent (1598-1648), poet and letter- 
writer, born at Amiens, was an original member 
of the Acad6mie, and enjoyed the favour of 
Gaston d’Orl&ms, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIII. His brilliant sonnets and vers de socitti 
were the delight of the H6tel Ramboulllet. 
Ubicini (1855) and Roux (1856) edited his Poems, 
Uzanne his Letters (1880). 

Vollon, Antoine (1833-1900), painter of still- 
life, armour, dead game, &c., was born at Lyons. 

Volney, Constantin Francois Chassbbqbuf, 
Comte de (1757-1820), born atCraon in Mayenne, 
studied at Paris medicine, history, and the Oriental 
languages, adopted the name of Volney, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria (1783-87), pub- 
lishing his valuable Voyage (1787). A zealous 
reformer, lie was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789, but later was thrown into 
prison till the downfall of Robespierre. His 
reputation chiefly rests on his famous work Les 
Raines, on Meditations sur les Revolutions des 
Empires (1791). He filled the chair of History in 
the short-lived 6cole Normale, collected in tho 
United States (1795-98) materials for his TcMeau 
du Climat et du Sol (1803), and was admitted to 
the Academy. Napoleon made him senator, 
Count, and Commander of the Legion of Honour ; 
Louis XVIII. made him a peer. See L. S6oh6*s 
Etude (1899) aud Sainte-Beuve’s Cauteries. . 

Volta, Alessandro (1745-1827), physicist, 
nobly born at Como, in 1774-1804 was professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Pavia. He retired 
to his native town, but was summoned to 
show his discoveries to Napoleon, and received 
medals and titles at home and abroad. He 
mainly developed the theory of current electri- 
city along purely physical lines ; the term vol- 
taic is justly used *u many cases instead of 
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galvanic. He discovered the elect .-m ,i , 
tion of water; invented a new electric hat}* 081 ' 
the electropliorus, and an electroscoiw • T 
investigations on heat and cases m’ ntl ma <le 

5 vols. (1816). See inonog,Ss b V BH^f kS 
Mochetti (1829-32), and by Volta ( 1 S 75 ) al1 ' 1 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Aroufi’ m 
born 24th November 1694 in P^,s ' vlmV,. ■ 
father, Frangois Arouet, held a post, , * 

Chambre des Comptes In his ninth year e 
entered the Collie Louis-le-Grand, the chief 
French seminary of the Jesuits. Leavinc colleen 
at seventeen, he was destined for the bar, hut law 
disgusted him Alarmed by the di.ssi piled 
which he was leading, his father gladlv saw l .. 
admitted into the suite of his godfather s brother 
the Marquis de Chateauneuf, French ambassador 
to Holland; but in consequence of an intrigue 
Arouet was sent home in disgrace. By commJnd 
of his exasperated father he entered an attorneys 
office, but his stay in it was short, and he soon 
obtained notoriety as the author of a satire on 
his successful rival in the poetic competition for 
an Academy prize. In 1710, on suspicion of lam- 
pooning the regent, the Due d’Orleans, he was 
banished for several months from Paris; and in 

. J 1 , . . a worse lampoon, accus- 

ing the regent of detestable crimes, he was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille. Meanwhile he had written 
his tragedy CEdipe, and had begun a poem on 
Henry IV. On leaving the Bastille he assumed 
the name Voltaire, supposed to be an anagram of 
Arouet 1(e) j(eune). (Edijie was performed in 1718 
and was triumphantly successful. His next dra- 
matic attempts were almost failures, and he de- 
nted himself to his poem on Henry IV. But the 
authorities refusing to sanction its publication on 
account of its championship of Protestantism 
and of religious toleration, Voltaire had the 
poem surreptitiously printed at Rouen (1723) and 
smuggled into Paris, as Im Ligue ou Henri le 
Grand. He was pushing his way at court when 
an event occurred that drove him from France. 
The Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot addressing him 
as a parvenu, Voltaire retorted with spirit, and 
circulated caustic epigrams on the Chevalier, 
whose revenge was to have Voltaire beaten by 
his hirelings. Voltaire challenged the author of 
the outrage, and was once more thrown into the 
Bastille, and liberated only on the condition that 
he would proceed forthwith to England, where he 
landed in May 1726. Here Bolingbroke made 
him known to Pope and his circle. He made the 
acquaintance of Peterborough, Chesterlield, the 
Herveys, and the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
became intimate with Young, Thomson, and Gay. 
He acquired some knowledge of Shakespeare and 
Milton, Dryden and Butler, Pope’s works, Addi- 
son’s Cato, and the Restoration dramatists. He 
was strongly attracted to Locke’s philosophy, 
and he mastered the elements of Newton’s astro- 
nomical physics. The English Deists furnished 
weapons orat least a stalking-horse (Bolingbroke). 
Queen Caroline accepted his dedication to her of 
the Henriade, the new form of La Ligue ; and when 
permitted to return to France in 1729 he took 
with him his History of Charles XII. and the mate- 
rials for his Letters on the English. He laid the 
foundation of hisgreat wealth by purchasi ng shares 
in a government lottery and by speculations in 
the corn-trade, ultimately increased by the profits 
from large army contracts. He formed an inti- 
macy with Madame du Chatelet (q.v.), and 
made her husband’s chateau of Cirey in Cham- 
pagne their headquarters (1734). Here he wrote 
dramas ( Mkrope and Mahomet among them), 
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Chatelet allowed him at last to accept. tin- u-im' » te!! 

inutatmn of Frederick the Great. In Jul\ 17 m 

berhin 6 w!n * ,i, ? self . at Berli » a * king’s ‘chan, 
oei lain, with a pension of 20,000 francs n„l 

board one of the royal palaces. But he 

entered into some questionable financial opera- 

Lons with a Berlin Jew; Frederick was still 

more gravely offended by his satirical' criti 

cisms on Maupertuis; and in March 1753 

Fiedenck and \ 0 lU 1 re parted, never to meet 

S' d, r' p . ru ® s,a Voltaire had published his 
.Wcfe de Louis Quatorze. On his way home he 
was arrested at Frankfort, through Frederick’s 
representative there, instructed to recover from 
\ oltaire a volume of the king’s poems. Voltaire 
avenged himself by writing a malicious sketch of 
Fredericks character and account of his habits 
lust printed after the writer’s death. Voltaire 
settled in 1/35 near Geneva— after 1758 at Ferney 
four miles from Geneva. In 1756-59 appeared 
his Maurs el VEsprit des Notions , his pessimistic 
poem on the earthquake of Lisbon, and the 
famous Candide. The suspension of the Ency- 
clopedie by the French government, and the 
condemnation by the parliament of Paris of a 
harmless poem of his own on natural religion, 
impelled Voltaire to declare war against 
* L’ In fame.’ In 1702 appeared the first of those 
writings assailing the Christian faith which 
flowed from his pen until the end of his life. In 
the same year occurred at Toulouse the judicial 
murder of Jean Calas (q.v.), falsely accused of 
having, from Protestant zeal, killed ono of 
his sons to keep him from turning a Catholic. 
Voltaire exerted himself successfully to get 
the sentence annulled, and to rescue other 
members of the Calas family from punish- 
ment. This and similar efforts on behalf of 
victims of French fanaticism procured Voltaire 
the admiration of many to whom his attacks on 
Christianity were utterly repugnant. The atheism 
of Baron d’Holbach’s System of Nature , issued in 
1770, he vehemently opposed, and was accordingly 
treated as a reactionary deist. Among his works 
written in Switzerland were histories of Russia 
under refer the Great and of the Age of Louis XV. ; 
the Dictionnaire Philosophise; a Treatise ou 
Toleration; and Fragments on the History oj 
India; besides tales, philosophical treatises, and 
tragedies and comedies. lie kept up an enormous 
correspondence. He looked keenly after his 
many investments, from which he ultimately 
derived what would now be £20,000 a-year. He 
farmed, reclaiming waste land, planting, rearing 
poultry, and breeding horses ; and he established 
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at Ferney a watch-making industry. In February 
1V78 when he was iu his eighty* fourth year, 
he visited Paris ostensibly to superintend the 
arrangements for the performance of his last 
tragedy, Irene ; and he was welcomed with frantic 
enthusiasm. The excitement and fatigue brought 
on illness ; and he died 30tli May 1778. The great 
Life is that by Gustave Desnoiresterres (2d ed. 

8 vols. 18S7); see also Morley’s book, Strauss’s 
lectuves, Lives by Parton (Boston, 2 vols. 1881), 
Hamley (1877), Espinasse (1892), Faguet (1895), 
Tallen tyre (1903), Lanson (1906), Vulliamy (1930) *, 
Churton Collins’s Voltaire in England (1908), 
Torrey’s Voltaire and the English Deists (1930), 
Chase’s The Young Vol ta ire (1926), and Bengesco’s 
Bibliographies vols. 1882-90). 

Voluse'nus, Florentius (Florence Wilson, 
or Wolsey, 1504-46), Scottish humanist, born 
near Elgin, went to the University of Paris, and 
attained a mastery of Latin which ranks him 
with the first scholars of his time. After acting 
as tutor to a son of Cardinal Wolsey, he became 
principal of a school at Carpentras, near Avignon ; 
and died at Vienne in Dauphin6. His chief work 
is his De Animi Tranquillitate. See Hume Brown, 
Surveys of Scottish History (1919). 

* Vondel, Joost van den (1587-1679), Dutch 
poet, born at Cologne, kept a hosiers shop m 
Amsterdam. Of his thirty-three plays, Lucifer 
(1654) suggests in some points a parallel witn 
Paradise Lost, on which Gosse ( Studies in 
Lit. 1879) and Edmundson (Milton and Vondel , 
1885) based a preposterous charge of borrowing. 
The latter finds also in Samson Agonistes ^ plagiar- 
isms from Vondel’s Samson. Lennep edited his 
complete works (1850-69). See studies by Baum* 
gartner (1882) and Looten (1889). 

Von der Decken. See Decken. 

Voragine, Jacobus de (1230-98), a Dominican, 
born at Viareggio near Genoa, became Arch- 
bishop of Genoa. He wrote the A urea Lege n da 
or Golden Legend , a famous collection of lives of 
the saints, translated by Caxton m 1483. A good 
edition is that by Grasse (1846). He is also said 
to have produced the first Italian translation of 
the Bible. ( Vo-rafi-ney .] 


Vbrosmarty, Michael (1800-55), Hungarian 
poet, was an advocate and in 1848 a member of 
the National Assembly. [VeV esh-mor-tee.] 

Vortigem, the British prince reported by 
Bede, Nennius, and Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
have invited the Saxons into Britain to help him 
against the Piets, and to have married Rowena, 

daughter of Hengist. 

Vos Cohn eus de (1585-1651), Dutch painter of 
portraits and religious and mythological pieces. 
—His brother, Paul (1590-1678), painted animals 

and hunting scenes. 

Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), born at 


Sommersdorf in Mecklenburg, studied at Gottin- 
gen, and in 1778 went from editing the Musen- 
alrmnach at Wandsbeck to be schoolmaster at 
Ottemdorf. Here he translated the Odyssey. In 
1782 he became rector of a school at Eutin, whence 
in 1789 he issued his translation of Virgil s 
Georgies. His controversies with Heyne form his 
Mythologische Briefe (1794) ; in answer to Creuzer 
he wrote Antisyrribolik (1824-26). In 1802 he 
settled in Jena, in 1805 was called to be profes- 
sor at Heidelberg, where he translated Horace, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius ; other translations were Aristophanes 
and (with the aid of his two sons) Shakespeare— 
a work far inferior to Schlegel’s. Luise (1795), an 
idyl, is his best original poem. See Lives by 
Paulus (1826) and by Herbst (1876). [Foss.] 

Voss, Richard (1851-1918), born at Neugrape 
in Pomerania, published a long series of poems, 
dramas, and romances. 

Vossius, Gerard Jan (1577-1649), born of Dutch 
parents near Heidelberg, studied at Leyden, and 
became in 1600 rector of the school at Dort, in 
1615 of the theological college of Leyden. His 
Historia Pelagiana (1618) brought down upon him 
the wrath of the orthodox. Laud gave him a 
prebend worth £100 in Canterbury (without resi- 
dence). In his De Historicis Latinis (1627) he 
made a prudent recantation. In 1632 he became 
professor of History in the Athenaeum at Amster- 
dam. His chief works are Aristarchus, De His- 
toricis Greeds , and Commenlaria Rhetorica.— ISAM 
Vossius (1618-88), his son, born in Leyden, 
travelled in England, France, and Italy, collect- 
ing many valuable manuscripts, and was at tlie 
court of Queen Christina of Sweden, but returned 
to Holland in 1658. In 1670 he settled in England, 
and, although a libertine, was appointed by 
Charles II. a canon of "Windsor. He edited the 
epistles of Ignatius (1646), Justin, Pomponius 
Mela, and Catullus, and wrote on chronology. 

Vo well, John. See Hooker (Richard). 
Voysey, Charles (1828-1912), born in London, 
son of an architect, studied at St Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. Curate in Whitechapel, he preached 
against endless punishment. In 1864 he was 
presented to the living of Healaugh,. near Tad- 
caster. His sermons and writings on inspiration 
led to a prosecution (1869) and deprivation (1871). 
He then became founder and pastor of a Theistic 
church in London, and wrote on The Mystery of 
Pain , Death and Sin , and on Theism. 

Vrchlizkt, Jaroslav, pen-name of the Czech 
lyric and epic poet and translator Emil Frida 
(1853-1912), born at Laun, professor of Com- 
parative Literature at Prague. [V'rch Ixts-kee ; 
ch guttural.] 

Vries. See De Vries. 

Vulpius, Christiane. See Goethe. , 


W 


AAGEN, Gustav Friedrich (1794- 
1S68), art-critic, was professor of 
Art-history at Berlin. One of his 
best-known books is The Treasio'es 
of Art in Great BHtain (8 vols. 1854> 

Waoe (c. 1100-75), Anglo-Norman Ppet,born in 
Jersey, compiled two long romances, the Gestesdes 
Bretons or Bmit and the Roman de Ron. See studies 
by Payen-Payne (1916), Philpot (1926). 

Waoe, Henry (1836-1924), Dean of Canterbury 
from 1903, was born in London, studied at Braso- 


nose, and became professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (1875) and principal of King’s College, London 
(1883). He was Boyle lecturer— CAristtontiy and 
Morality— (1874-75) and Brampton lecturer The 
Foundations of Faith— ( 1879), and was made a pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s (1881), ohaplain-in-ordinary 
to the Queen (1889). He vms an editor of the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (1877-S7). 

Wadding, Luke (1588-1657), historian of the 
Franoiscan order, born at Waterford, became a 
Franciscan and professor at Salamanca. In 1618 
he settled In Rome, where he founded an Irish 
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He was minister of Instruct on iic a/ 1 • U011 01 the ^tterdUm- 

a?i£®E r® «« 

. (1879). ami a W s Lrf„AP7*™?''.‘ JSSJ**?.?* ra, «* r . " as crowned by the first 


h,an, was born in Aari^nur^canteriV^lon 

and devoted Inniself to the study of antiqu es 
traye in,® m Asia Minor, Syria, and Cy ans in 
I 860 he was elected to the Academy of Inscrin- 
tmns and Belles Lettres. In 1871 lie was returned 

fa the 6 Senate ^ se,nbl >’-. a "“ •» K70-85 he sat 
(1876-77) and 

ten ti ary at the ^uugiess c 15 / 8 ) president 

1883 ^ 02 °°' Ra r 1 i 7 i 9 o;i a, T l ambassado *' at London 
1883-92. He died 13th January 1894. 

Pn^ 0, fn ( i EORttE ( 1073 - 1 '48), held- marshal, 
entered the army in 1690, and rose to be 

lieutenant-general of the Ordnance and a mem- 

her of the Privy - council. He commanded as 

a general officer in the Highlands during the 

pacification after the '15; and to him is due the 

execution (1726-37) of the great military roads. 

He suppressed a riot in Glasgow and repaired 

Edinburgh Castle. In 1744 lie was in the Nether- 

lands, and in 1745 hisarmy in Yorkshire was evaded 

by the Pretender on his southward march. 

Wade, Sin Thomas Francis, Iv.C.B. ( 1818-95) 

^ qoq °f~ C< ^ 1 ,? ,iel Wade * C B ’ was hi the army in 
1838-4/. Chinese secretary at Hong-kong in 1855, 
lie became secretary to the Legation at Pekin in 
1862, and in 1871 plenipotentiary. From 1S8S he 
was professor of Chinese at Cambridge. 

Waghorn, Lieut. Thomas, R.N. (1S00-50), born 
at Rochester, showed how the overland route to 
India vid Egypt, started in 1S38, could be greatly 
shortened. On 31st October 1845 he arrived in 
London with the Bombay mail of the 1st October 
[vid Austria and Bavaria and Belgium). 

Wagner, Richard, was born in Leipzig, 22d 
May 1813, and educated at Dresden. At thirteen 
he translated twelve books of the Odyssey , at 
fourteen wrote a tragedy. Weber attracted the 
boy, but it was Beethoven’s music which gave 
him his real inspiration ; and in 1833 he began his 
career as an operatic composer with Die Fecn( per- 
formed only in 188S). After some work in Heidel- 
berg, Konigsberg, and Riga, he resolved in 1839 
to try his fortune in Paris with liienzi , but had a 
sore struggle till 1842, when he left Paris with 
Rienzi still unperformed. But the success of the 
opera that year in Dresden led to his appointment 
as kapellmeister there (1843). Der Fliegende Hoi 
Hinder (1844) was not so enthusiastically received 
Tannhdusei' (1845) proved at first a comparative 
failure, and moved him to an elaborate exposition 
of his ideal (in Opera and Drama and many other 
essays). Lohengrin was finished early in 1S48, 
and also the poem of Siegfrieds Tod ; but a too 
warm sympathy with the revolutionary party 
(1849) compelled him to flee from Saxony ; and 
for nearly twelve years the bitterness of exile 
was added to the hardship of poverty. To 
this period mainly belong Wagner's polemical 
writings, so biting in their sarcasm and often 
unfair in their attacks. In 1852 the poem of 
the Nibelungen Ring trilogy was finished. In 
1854 Rheingold (the Introduction or Vorabend ) 
was ready, and Die I Valkiire (part i.) in 185G. 
The poem of THstan was completed in 1857, and 
the music two years later. In 1861 he received 
permission to return to Germany, but for three 
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years the strug*. 
than ewr, till 
Louis II. or 
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"’.‘Hi fortune was harder 

him by 

was comparatively easy ‘in’ jsh-°S- '•"? ca reer 
Isolde wns i^r t, i ‘ . 0> t nid 


i S0Ule was performed at Mumch ndl u > > 

d } ibSu°£nh?w 
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S , r i ltft 'r 1 ' °‘ /v,,s '/«h He died at. Venice 
uW I ‘‘J )lua, y 1883. His aim was to reform the 
\ hole .structure of opei a, using Hie Iasi or * Beet- 
hoven development of instrumental music as a 

tionaiitv T, e,,,g Jt from tbe of conven- 

tionality. J he one canon was to be dramatic 

fitness. llie interest of the drama is to depend 

not entirely on the music, but also on the poem, 

fw°pi th t actl V g a A ,d sta 8 in o as well — an aim 
t. ia . ^* n 5. , aiu * others had also laboured to 
attain. Other features in the Wagner music 
drama are the use of the Leading Motive (Leit- 
motiv)— found occasionally in Gluck, Mozart, and 
>\eber, but here first adopted with a definite 
purpose — and the preference for mythological 
rather than historical subjects. Wagner’s works 
show a progressive development. Rienzi is in 
the grand opera style of Meyerbeer, Spontini, &c. 
Hie Plying Dutchman in romantic opera strikes 
out for itself a new style, which, followed uu 
in Tannhauscr , reaches its stage of perfection 
m Lohengrin. From this time dates the music 
drama, of which Tristan isthemostuncompromis- 
ing type. The trilogy (Walkiire, Siegfried, Cotter, 
damme rung, with the Rheingohl as introduc- 
tion) is full of Wagner’s most inspired writing 
and most marvellous orchestration. Parsifal, 
with its sacred allegory, its lofty nobility of 
tone, and its pure mysticism, stands on a plat- 
form by itself. See Glasenapp’s Life of him 
(1894-1911 ; trans. Ellis, 1901 etseg.); Dannrenther 
in Grove's Dictionary; Jullieii’s Wagner (Paris, 
1886); monographs by Huefter (1874, 1883); 
Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas, by J. F. 
Ruuciman (1913); Wagner as Man and Artist, by 
Ernest Newman (1914); Correspondence between 
Wagner and Liszt (trans. 1S88); Wagner's Letters 
to Dresden Friends (trans. 1890) ; Gustav Kobbe, 
Wagner's Life and Works (1890) ; Praeger, Wagner 
ns I knew Him (1892) ; Houston Chamberlain, 
Wagner (trails. 1897); the Lives by Wolzogen, 
Pohl, Ellis (1902-8), Wallace (1925), Newman 
(1933 et seq.), and others ; Wagner’s prose works, 
letters, &c. (trans. Ellis, 1892 et seq.)\ Auto- 
biography (trans. 1911). [ Vagh-ner ; g guttural.] 

Wagner, Rudolf, physiologist (1805-64), was 
born at Bayreuth, was professor at Erlangen and 
Gottingen, and author of System of Physiology 
(trans. 1844) and Comparative Anatomy (trans. 
1845). — His son, ADOLF (1835-1917), political 
economist, born at Erlangen, was professor at 
Vienna, Hamburg, Dorpat, Freiburg, and Berlin. 
In his numerous works he represented the histori- 
cal school and supported state-socialism. 

Wainewright, Thomas Griffiths, art critic, 
painter, forger, and probably poisoner, was born 
at Chiswick in October 1704, and was brought up 
by his grandfather, Dr. Ralph Griffiths (1720- 
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1803), founder of the Monthly Review. He held 
a commission In the 16th Foot (1814—16), then 
took to writing (as Janus Weathercock, <fcc.), 
art criticisms, and miscellaneous articles for the 
periodicals. He married, and, soon outrunning 
his means, committed forgery (1822, 1824), and 
almost certainly poisoned with strychnine his 
half-sister-in-law (1830), probably also his uncle 
(1828) and mother-in-law (1830), possibly others. 
The sister-in-law had been fraudulently insured 
for £16,000, but two actions to enforce payment 
failed ; and Wainewright, venturing back from 
France in 1837, was sentenced to life transporta- 
tion for his old forgery. In 4 Van Diemen’s Land ’ 
he painted portraits, ate opium, and died in 
Hobart hospital in 1847. He is the 4 Varney ’ 
of Lytton’s Lucretia (1846) and the * Slinkton * of 
Dickens’s Hurtled Down (1860). See his Essays 
and Criticisms , edited, with a memoir, by W. C. 
Hazlitt (1880) ; B. W. Procter’s Autobiography 
(1877), Oscar Wilde’s Intentions (1891), and 
J. Curling, Janus Weathercock (1938). 


Waltz, Georg (1813-86), historian, born at 
Flensburg, became professor at Kiel in 1842 v 
member of ti<e German National Assembly in 
1848, and professor at Gottingen in 1849, where 
he formed a school of historians. In 1875 lie 
became member of the Academy in Berlin and 
director of the Monumenta Germanice historica. 
He wrote the great Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(vols. i.-viii. 1843-78) and works on Schleswig- 
Holstein and (Jlfilas. See books by Steindorff 
(1886) and Kluckhohn (1887). [ Vytes .] 

Waitz, Theodor (1821-04), anthropologist, born 
at Gotha, became professor of Philosophy at Mar- 
burg. Besides his monumental Anthropologie der 
Natui'viilker (6 vols. 1859-71), he wrote on psy- 
chology and pedagogic. 

Wake, William (1657-1737), born at Blandford, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and after being 
Dean of Exeter (1701) and Bishop of Lincoln (1705), 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1716. He 
idited the Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers (1693). 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1796-1862), born 
in London, ran away with heiresses and married 
them (1816, 1826). During imprisonment for the 
second exploit he studied colonial questions, and 
afterwards promoted South Australian colonisa- 
tion, was private secretary to Lord Durham in 
Canada in 1838, and managing director of the New 
Zealand Association. He was one of the founders 
of the High Church colony of Canterbury. See 
Lives by 11. Garnett (1898), Harrot (1928). 

Wakefield, Gilbert (1756 - 1801), born at 
Nottingham, became fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, renounced his Anglican orders, was 
classical tutor in Dissenting academies at Warring- 
ton and Hackney, and lay two years in Dorchester 
jail for a ‘seditious’ answer to Bishop Watson. 
He published editions of Bion and Moschus, 
Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius ; Early Christian 
Writers on the Person of Christ (1784) ; Inquiry 
into the Expediency of Social Worship (which he 
denied, 1791); Examination of Paine's Age of 
Reason (1794); and Silva Critica , illustrating the 
Scriptures from profane learning (1789-95). He 
was a keen controversialist. His Memoirs (1 < 92) 
are uninteresting; not so his Correspondence 
with Fox (1813). 

Waklev, Thomas (1795-1862), studied medicine, 
founded the Lancet (1823), and was a reformor of 
medical abuses, M.P. for Finsbury fa>m 1835, and 
coroner from 1839. See Life by Sprigge (1897). 

Walohi Christian Wilhelm Franz (1726-84), 


from 1764 professor of Theology at Gottingen, 
wrote on church history and heresies. •— His 
father, Johann Georg Walch (1693-1776), pro- 
fessor at Jena, edited Luther’s works (1740-52), 
and wrote on controversies within and without 
the Lutheran church. See the Life by his son 
(1777). [Valkh, guttural.) 

Walford, Lucy Bethia (1846-1916), daughter 
of John Colquhoun (q.v.), born at Portobello, 
married A. S. Walford, and from 1874 wrote many 
novels, and Recollections of a Scottish Novelist (1910). 

Walker, Clement, born at Cliffe in Dorset, sat 
for Wells in 1640, was imprisoned in the Tower 
by Cromwell in 1649 for his History of Indepen- 
dency (1646-60), and died there in 1651. 

Walker, Frederick (1840-75). artist, was bom 
in Marylebone, became a wood-engraver, made 
drawings for the Comhillf Good Words , Once a 
Week , and other periodicals, and contributed to the 
exhibitions of the Society of Painters in Water* 

\ colours. He was made A.R.A. in 1871. Amongst 
his works are the water-colours, ‘The Wayfarers,’ 
‘The Rainbow,’ and ‘The Fishmonger’s Shop/ 
and the oil-paintings, ‘The Bathers/ ‘The Vag- 
rants/ ‘The Old Gate/ ‘The Plough/ and ‘The 
Harbour of Refuge.* See Claude Phillips ( Port- 
folio , 1894) and the Life by J. G. Marks (1896). 

Walker, George (1618-90), bom of English 
parents in County Tyrone (it is said), educated at 
Glasgow, became rector of Donoughmore. When 
the army of James II. approached Londonderry 
(December 1688), Walker oy his fiery harangues 
stirred up the townspeople to make a desperate 
defence. The siege lasted from April till August 
1689. The starving citizens were sustained by the 
rousing sermons of Walker, and his example at 
the head of sallies against the enemy. He was 
warmly received at court, thanked by the House 
of Commons, and created D.D. by Oxford and 
Bishop of Derry by the king. He fell at the 
battle of the Boyne. 

Walker, Helen (c. 1710-91), the prototype ol 
‘Jeanie Deans/ was buried in Irongray church, 
yard, Kirkcudbrightshire. Scott erected a monu- 
ment to her memory and wrote an inscription. 

Walker, John (c. 1781-1869), chemist at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, invented lucifer matches in 1827. 

Walker, John (1674-1747), son of a mayor ol 
Exeter, fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
rector of a church in Exeter, wrote the famous 
Suffei'ings of the Clergy Sequestered in the Grand 
Rebellion (1714), called forth by Calamy’s Account 
of the ejected Nonconformists. He estimates at 
from seven to ten thousand the number of clergy 
‘imprisoned, banished, and sent a-starving.’ 

Walker, John (1732-1 SOY), dictionary - maker, 
born at Colney Hatch, was by turns actor, school- 
master, and peripatetic teacher of elocution, and 
passed from Presbyterianism to Roman Catholi- 
cism. His well-known Rhyming Dictionary (1776) 
lias aided countless poets from Byron downwards. 
His CriticcU Pronouncing Dictionary (1791) passed 
through many editions. 

Walker. John (1770-1831), Oxford antiquary, 
became fellow of New College, Oxford .and vicar 
of Hornchurch in Essex in 1819. His works 
were Curia Oxoniensis ; Oxoniana; Ourious Articles 
front the Gentleman's Magazine (1809); and letters 
IFVitten by Eminent Persons (1813). 

Walker, Thomas (1784-1886), was the son of 
a Manchester manufacturer, whom Erskine de- 
fended successfully on a charge of high-treason. 
He passed from Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
the Inner Temple in 1819, and beoame a Lambeth 
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police-magistrate in 1829. He wrntP „ 

( 1826 ) and was a conversationalist ‘of Jure 

humour. His famous weekly The Orini,?ni \‘!I e 
only from May to November 1835 ran 

W&lkof) William, filibuster, born Rth Mow 

1 ? 2 wr?| t ,** asbvill ®» Tennessee, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh and Heidelberg, but took to la v 

and then journalism at New Orleans and in Cali. 

a new republic 

l n n°S her ? Mexico, and in 1854 fought his wav 
to California; with fifty-five followers, he started 
for Nicaragua to help the Democrats. In June 

}?n Jpn T* f reP u U l? ed ; but in September, with 
110 men, he took the capital, Granada. He was 

generalissimo of the new government, and raised 

an American force of 1400 men. In 1850 Costa 

S^' naii0 war on the foreigners. Walker was 

hv P , T e ^. de 1 n ^ a,,d his government, recognised 

, Um ted States, restored slavery. Mean* 

while Ins enemies were closing in on him, and 

at Rivas (May 1, 1857) he capitulated to a U.S. 

sloop-of-war. But in November he landed again 

with 150 men— only to surrender, in December, 

to a U.S. frigate. In 1860 he published The 

War in Nicaragua, and turned Catholic. In 

August he sailed for Honduras with 100 men, 

took Trujillo was compelled to evacuate by a 

British man-of-war, and, given up to the Hon- 

duras authm'ities and tried, was shot 12th 

Sept. 1860. See Doubleday’s Reminiscences (1886) 

and Scroggs s Filibusters and Financiers (1916). 

Walker, William Sidney (1795-1846), born at 
Pembroke, was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge. 
He wrote on Shakespeare’s Versification (1852) and 

n the Text »/ Shakespeare 

(1859). See his Poetical Remains (1S52). 

Walkinshaw, Clementina. See Stewart 
(House of), p. 883, col. 2. 

Walkiey, Arthur Bingham ( 1855-1926), dram* 
Rticcntic, born at Bristol, held a post in theG.P.O. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, born at Usk in 
Monmouthshire, 8tli January 1S23, was a land* 
surveyor and architect until 1845, when he devoted 
himself to natural history. He spent four years 
in the Amazon basin, partly with Bates (q.v.), 
and eight amongst the Malay Islands, making 
collections. Unaware of Darwin’s researches 
and speculations, he there committed to writing 
a theory of development by natural selection, 
though not using the term. Valuable works 
by him are his Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro (1853), Palm Trees of the Amazon (1853), 
The Malay Archipelago (1869; 10th ed. 1892) 
and Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection (1870). On Miracles and Modern Spirit 
ualiSTR (18/5; new ed. 1896) vindicates views 
seldom entertained by men of science. The Geo * 
graphical Distribut ion of A ninials (1876) practical ly 
founded a new science. Tropical Nature appeared 
In 1878, Australasia in 1879, Island Life in 
1880, and Darivinism in 1889. O.M., F.R.S., and 
D.C.L., he advocated land-nationalisation (1882), 
and wrote The Wonderful Centunj (1898), Man’s 
Place in the Universe (1903), an autobiography 
(1905), The World of Life (1910), &c. He died Nov. 

7, 1913. See a study by Jas. Marchant (1916). 

Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie (1841-1919), 
of Dumbartonshire, studied at Edinburgh, was 
private secretary to two viceroys of India, and 
wrote Russia (1877 ; new ed. 1912) and on Egypt. 

Wallace, Lewis (1827-1905), born at Brookville, 
Indiana, served in the Mexican war and the civil 
war, and was governor of Utah (1878-81) and 
minister to Turkey (1881). General Lew Wallace 
is known by his remarkably successful religious 
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connection with the siege o t pirTfnh^hV'i'f® in 

bo^ al n? C V? JF T T ’ aiX ’ M P - 0831-1900). was 
? ' a , bt Andrews, studied there ami : ,i 

Edinburgh, and was successively minister at. 

Newton -on- Ayr and Edinburgh ( 18 CO- 7 C) and 

He eS° h?r, h IIist ;; ,y »' t,ie UidveVsky! 

lie edited the Scotsman (1S7C-S0), went to the 
English bar, and entered parliament for East 
Edinburgh m 1886 as a Radical. 

Wallace, Sir William. Scottish patriot was 

a . bo “J 1 1 ? 74, s ? c ™‘ d 01 tl,e tfi'-ei* sons of Sir 
Malcolm \\ allace of Elderslie near Paisley. Blind 

Harry (see Harry) associates the hero’s boy- 
hood with Dundee, his youthful manhood with 
Ayrshire ; according to Fordun, he got part of 
his education from an uncle, the priest of Duni- 
pace He stands out clearly in 1297 as the 
chief of a patnotic force arrayed against Edward 
I. of England Wyntoun affirms that to avenge 
tlie murder of his young wife lie attacked the 
English garrison at Lanark and slew William do 
Hazel rig ; and it is certain that with a large 
company he !ay in the Forest of Selkirk. On 
11th September he defeated in the battle of Stir* 

Wrpv n< nu U d ward ’s ge n e ra 1 , Warenne Earl o( 
Surrey. 1 he whole kingdom submitted to Wal- 
lace, who made friendly overtures to tlie Hanse 
U>wns of Lubeck and Hamburg. Crossing the 
Border, lie harried the north of England as far 
south as Newcastle; and on his return he was 
appointed ‘Governor of Scotland, in name of 
Kmg John [Baliol], and by consent of the Scottish 

* In 1 l Edward invaded Scotland with 
88,000 men. Wallace was forced to give battle 
at Falkirk (22d July), where, deserted by the 
cavalry, his infantry were shot down by the 
English archers and totally routed. We know 
that Wallace visited France ; and that on 3 d 
August 1305 lie was captured near Glasgow by 
r V r\ 0 i ^ en teitli, Edward’s Scottish governor 
of Dumbarton. He was brought to London, tried 
for treason in Westminster Hall, condemned, and 
hanged, disembowelled, beheaded, and quartered, 
the quarters being sent to Newcastle, Berwick 
Stirling, and Perth. See Stevenson’s Documents 
illustrative of Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841 ), the 
Maiquis of Bute’s Early Days of Wallace (1S76) 

?‘‘ d B ur n iV ig °U he ? arn * of A y (1878), A. Brim* 

129* 1881) ’ ? f en -7 Go,, 8 ll ’ s Scotland in 

1298 (1888), James Moirs Wallace (1888), C. 

Rogers s Book of Wallace (Grampian Club, 1889) 

and Prof. Munson’s Wallace (189S). h 

Wililaco William (1S44-97), born at Cupar 
became fellow and tutor of Merton, Oxford in 
1SS2 professor o! Moral Philosophy, and was 
killed by a bicycle accident. A Hegelian, he 
wrote on Schopenhauer and Epicureanism. 

Wallace, William (1860-1940), born in 
Greenock, studied medicine in Glasgow and music 
in London, composed a symphony, symphonic 
pieces, and songs, and wrote on music. 

Wallace, William Vincent, operatic com- 
poser, was born at Waterford of Scottish parents, 
1st June 1814. After being for some years leader 
of an orchestra in Dublin, he emigrated (1832) 
and gave concerts in Australia, New Zealand i 
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India, and America. In 1845 he came to England. 
His first opera, Maritana (1845), was an immediate 
success. Matilda of Hungary followed in 1847. 
After a sojourn of years in Germany, he produced 
1 Airline (1860), The Amber Witch (1861), Love's 
Triumph (1862), and The Desert Flower (1863). He 
died October 12, 1865, leaving another opera, 
Estrella , nearly completed. 

Wallenstein, or Waldstein, Albrecht Wenzel 
Eusebius von, was born near JaromSF, in Bo- 
hemia, 24th September 1583. When his father, a 
Czech Protestant noble, died, a Catholic uncle 
entrusted the boy’s education to the Jesuits. 
Having tried his sword against the Turks, he 
married a Bohemian widow of vast estate, and 
sent troops to assist the Archduke Ferdinand 
against Venice. When in 1618 the Bohemians 
took up arms against the emperor. Count von 
Wallenstein raised troops and led them against his 
countrymen. The Bohemians humiliated, Wallen- 
stein possessed himself of huge slices of their 
confiscated estates, and was in 1623 made Prince 
of Friedland in Mecklenburg. He equipped 20,000 
men for the emperor, and by Ferdinand was named 
general-in-cHef of all the imperial armies (1625). 
He chased Mansfeld through Hungary, and checked 
Bethlen G&bor of Transylvania. In 1627, with 
Tilly, he won Jutland and Mecklenburg from the 
Protestant princes ; and the emperor sold him the 
dukedom of Sagan (in Silesia), created Friedland 
a hereditary duchy, and gave him the duchy of 
Mecklenburg. Stralsund defied all his desperate 
efforts to take it. His insatiable ambition, thirst 
of power, and arrogance gave dire offence to the 
princes of the empire, who, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus invaded northern Germany, made the em- 
peror dismiss the upstart (1630). But the failure 
of the Duke of Bavaria and his colleagues to check 
the invincible ‘Snow-king’ compelled Ferdinand 
to restore Wallenstein to supreme command, and 
on his own terms (1631). Having driven the Saxons 
out of Bohemia, he marched against the Swedes 
In Bavaria ; repulsed the attempt of Gustavus 
Adolphus to storm his entrenched camp near 
Nuremberg ; but was defeated by the Swedes at 
Liitzen (1632), where their king fell. Wallen- 
stein now thought himself the chief person in 
the empire, and plunged into intrigue to secure 
his position and found a dynasty. He sought to 
sow disunion amongst the Protestant princes as 
well as amongst the chiefs of the Catholic League, 
he hoodwinked them all and the emperor to boot, 
and he pretended a sincere desire to restore peace 
to distracted Germany. At length his enemies 
convinced Ferdinand that the all-too-powerful 
general was meditating treachery. A month after 
Christmas 1633 the emperor deposed the duke 
from his command, and in another month pro- 
claimed him a traitor. Wallenstein, thinking to 
find a supporter in Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
hastened to Eger; there traitors in his train, 
notably the Irishmen Butler and Devereux, ana 
the Scotsmen Gordon and Lesley, after killing 
his faithful adherents, slew Wallenstein himself 
on the evening of 25th February 1634. He had 
been throughout a firm believer in astrology. See 
Lives by Ranke (6th eu. 18y5), Forster (1834), 
Aretiu(1840X Hurter(1855) ; monographs by Inner 
(1888-89), G&deke (1885), Hildebrand (1885), Toyne 
(1911) ; Schmid's Wallenstein-Litteratur (1S78). 

Waller, Edmund, born at Coleshill near Amers- 
ham, Herts (now Bucks), 3d March 1606, was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
He was returned for Cliipping-Wycombe in 1625, 
rod for Amershara in 1627. At six-and-twenty 


he married a London heiress, who soon died, ieav 
ing him free to sing the praises of ‘ Sacharissa -- 
Lady Dorothy Sidney (daughter of the Earl of 
Arundel), who spurned his suit. Again returned 
for Ainersliam to the Long Parliament, he was 
chosen by the House to conduct the impeachment 
of Crawley for his judgment in the ship-money 
case. But his heart was with the king; and, 
plunging into a dubious plot on the king's behalf, 
he was arrested and expelled the House. He 
showed himself an abject coward, eager to confess, 
and his sentence of death was commuted to a fine 
of £10,000 and life- banishment. He lived at •* 
Rouen, in Switzerland, and in Paris, and was as 
popular among the impoverished exiles for his 
hospitality as for his wit. He was permitted to 
return in 1653 ; and his famous panegyric on 
Cromwell is almost his finest poem. He was ready 
with his congratulation, ‘Upon His Majesty’s 
Happy Return,’ and he continued to the end a 
favourite at court. In 1661 he sat for Hastings, ' 
and later for Chipping-Wycombe^and Salbash in 
Cornwall. He died 21st October 1687. Waller’s 
poems, which are mostly of the occasional char- 
acter, were widely circulated, but not published 
till 1646— again in 1664. His character is reflected 
in his poetry, which is easy, flowing, felicitous, 
but lacking in sincerity and strength. He revived 
the heroic couplet. Editions are by Fenton 
(1729) and Drury (1893). See Julia Cartwright’s 
SachaHssa (1892). 

Wallis, John (1616-1703), mathematician, born 
at Ashford, Kent, was trained at Cambridge, and 
took orders, but in 1648 became Savilian pro- 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford. Ho sided with the 
parliament, was secretary to the Westminster 
Assembly, but strenuously favoured the Resto- 
ration. Besides the Arithmetica Infinitorum , he 
wrote on proportion, mechanics, the quadrature 
of the circle (against Hobbes), grammar, logic, 
theology, and the teaching of the deaf and dumb, 
and edited some of the Greek mathematicians. 
He was a founder of the Royal Society. His 
collected works appeared in 1791. 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl (1791) ofOrford, 
was born 24th September 1717 (o.s.) in London, 
youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole. At Eton 
and at King’s College, Cambridge, he had Gray the 
poet as a friend ; and while still at the university 
was appointed by his father to patent places. 
Gray and he started on the grand tour, but quar- 
relled and separated at Reggio, where Walpole 
fell ill. He returned to England (1741) to take 
his seat for Callington in Cornwall. Although he 
interested himself in cases like the Byng trial 
of 1757, his function in politics was that of the 
chronicling spectator rather than the earnest 
actor. He exchanged his Cornish seat in 1754 for 
the family borough of Castle Rising, which he 
vacated in 1757 for the other family borough ol 
King's Lynn. In 1745 his father died, leaving him 
with ample means. In 1747 he purchased, near 
Twickenham, the cottage which he gradually 
elaborated into the well-known ‘ Gothic Castle * 
and * curiosity shop ’ of Strawberry Hill. 
This transformation and authorship, visits to 
Paris, the establishment of a private press, 
and correspondence with Sir Horace Mann 
and others constituted the occupations of his 
life. He died 2d March 1797. His essays in 
Moore's World exhibit a light hand, and he had 
gifts as a verse-writer. In such squibs as the 
Lttter from Xo Ho to his friend Litn Chi at Pekin 
(1767) he is at his best. His Ctesfle of Otranto 
(1764) set the fashion of supernatural romance. 
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, Walpole, Sir Robert, afterwards Earl nf m. 
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suss/a « ’ssisssite^ra 

was made a Privy-councillor a • ® e ** , 

Bnd b CtLi?d 1 o 1 AS ,a SSJy < ’ in e in7 C t qU " 

oS e of nffl t0r h ri 1 eing v, in a sinking-fund Bin’ 
2{jf. of offlce he has been charged with some- 

Bm fc havit CrU ? Ul0U 5 opposition. The Peerage 
a.l«j ba i Vln ? °een defea ted mainly by Walpole 
Sunderland gave Walpole (1720) the post of 

S o nfh & S # e , n 6 ra 1 > a n d af ter the collapse of the 
South Sea Scheme the public looked to Walpole 

came Firafc°L^S JIf affaira ; ln 1721 h * be * 

3 1 SI £12 0f the Treasury and Chancellor 

?f f 7 be ® x ®hequer, and from this time to his final 

retirement in 1742 the life of Walpole .nav be 

heretofore 8 wi" St0ry ° f EngIan ^ Whereas 
Heretofore ministers were regarded as eauals 

nrim^ g m i themselves, henceforward there was a 
prime-nun^ter who gave unity to Cabinet govern- 

S^ounf ft»n Sy i? i atic bribery (less in money 
TOk? TT™«« 3 r be8n su PP° sed ) he secured a 

0 f Commons; and he trained the 

anrif q^v !? 1 + ? ?° £ upon tbe Com mons. His first 

(1724) was with Car* 
ho held his own against Bolingbroke 

S2?ii Pu iS?« ey l- f0r , ced on the breach with Towns- 

# 7 5° y ’ and barrelled with 
SwS.f’ failed to pass a famous Excise 

policv 33 Tn i 7 AA l0St c ^ dlfc byhis P eaceful foreign 
In 1740 S potion was made in the House 
to petition the king to remove him from his 
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counsels for ever a 

majority; but Walpole’s 1 power 1 S2, V !fi by a la S® 
resigned 2d February 1740 ' 1 a , 9 shaken * Ho 

Ear? of Orford, with a nan«!i he ? -! 10 ' vas created 
committee appointed by tl^Ta*' 400 ? JL year - A 
gave a report against him on H . iIo ise of Commons 

unsupported by evidence an 1 ° ? harg ° 0 . f bribery, 
ultimately dropped. He ’died ist°h ^ ero 

He had strong common-sen^ h,,( March 1745 - 

coarse-minded. See Pava'I lr but was essentially 
IValvole moil* L ' ox ® s Memoirs of Sir Robert 

T«r$Vo \u°SV) e F P 's 

Adventure ( mo -361 • \jL?' '‘T’ , The Endl ™ 

Ssk os4riT\ s 

BO^ P the e Con“en P aU«Ho ( me 9 s- 190 ?' his ^ian, 

HoratioWalpJle 0606-981 ret ? , 7 

History l/Engl'and^rlt IMff'oSSC'loTO' the 

wSdffom^on™.; BonT' broth <* 

Kafis'SS: 

sHtfnn h0 ha ^ nr e ? associat ed With Ma y-day-mner ’ 

nifee^wi^sT naCht (3 ° th Apri ‘" 13 ^ 

Primate oV’ Ireland' “ f D “ bli " =>'"1 

JpSir S3F £?» 

tain neatl of Babmgton s conspiracy beintr snips 

gh l y S afo n a of t h n"’ 8 ' S ‘ " e ,' ' 3 ' 0 ' rent to Fothwin- 
gnay as one of the commission to trv Marv 

charged him with having forged the corresnond 

ence produced against her. His adSSto 

»ti S b n; s 

J' lr ' ta " Party, and in his later days gave himself 
lpdol^ V e . '8 I0 us meditation. Elizabeth acknow- 
genms a “ d important services, yet she 
j.Pf.him poor and without honours; and he 

f !^ d po ^ erty and d «bt on 6th April 1590. His 

S?r PRnn F S a, J Ces be ^ ,n e successively the wife of 

RlrWi 1 £ S ^ dney > ? f the Ea rl of Essex, and of 
Richard de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde. 

«n^ alsIn > gh ^'. TH0MAS » Precentor of St Albans 
bbey under Richard II., and afterwards prior of 

q I? 7 ? H n £1- a 1 n , ° n e of the historians of St Albans. 

.. Hlstona A nglicana (Rolls series, 1868-64). 

j0HN (1739-1812), founder of the Time* . 
had been an underwriter at Lloyds, who lost his 
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fortune through the capture by a French squadron 
of a fleet of merchantmen on which he had taken 
a large risk. The Times was established in 1788, 
and in 1803 the management of the paper was 
transferred to his son, John Walter (1784-1847), 
a man of exceptional talent, energy, and enter- 
prise. He refused to accept the foreign news 
ottered by the government, and organised a system 
by which intelligence from abroad was more 
correctly reported and more rapidly transmitted 
to London than heretofore. After almost in- 
superable difficulties, he succeeded in 1814 in 
printing the ' r imes by steam. His son and suc- 
cessor, John Walter (1818-94), was for twelve 
years member (Liberal-Uonservative) for Notting- 
ham, and then for Berks 1850-85. The fourth 
John Walter having been drowned skating iu 
1870, a younger brother, Arthur (1846-1910), suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the paper about 1890. 

Walter, Lucy. See Charles IL 
Walther von der Vogelweide (c. 1160-1230), 
greatest of the German Minnesinger, was born 
probably in Tirol. In 1180-98 he was in high 
favour at the court of Austria ; later he was at 
Mainz and Magdeburg ; in 1204 he outshone his 
rivals in the great poetical contest at the Wart- 
burg. He first sided with the Guelphs, but made 
friends with the victorious Holienstaufen, Frede- 
rick II., who gave him a small estate. See mono- 
graphs by Uhland (1822), Menzel (1865), and 
Schonbach (new ed. 1923), and a full bibliography 
by Leo (1880). ( Vahl'ter .] 

Waltner, Charles (1846-1925), born at Paris, 
was originally a painter, but became famous by 
his etchings after Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
VelAzquez, &c. ; among them Millet's ‘ Angelus* 
and Munkacsy’s ‘Christ before Pilate.' 


Walton, Brian (1600-61), born in Cleveland 
district, Yorkshire, studied at Cambridge, and 
held cures in London aud Essex. Sequestered in 
1641, he found refuge in Oxford, and then in- 
London devoted himself to his great London 
Polyglott Bible (6 vols. 1654-57), in which he had 
iiid from Usher, Lightfoot, Pocock, and other 
scholars. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester 
in 1660. Nine languages are used in the Polyglott 
—Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin. Other 
works were an Introduclio to Oriental languages 
(1654) and Considerator Considered (1660), a de- 
fence of the Polyglott. See Life by Todd (1821). 

Walton, Izaak, the ‘Father of Angling,’ was 
born at Stafford, 9th August 1593. In 1624 he 
was settled in London as an ironmonger or a 
linen-draper, and about 1644 he retired with a 
moaest competence. In 1626 he married a great- 
grandniece of Cranmer, and in 1647 Ann Ken, a 
half-sister of the future bishop. He spent most 
of his time ‘in the families of the eminent clergy- 
men of England lived latterly much at Win- 
chester ; and died there, 15th December 1683. The 
first edition of The Compleat Angler , or the Content 
plat ive Man’s Recreation , appeared in 1653; the 
fifth, grown from thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one. in 1676. The latter contafued also Charles 
Cotton’s 1 Second Part of the Complete Angler.' 
The discourse of flshos, of English rivers, of fish- 
ponds, and of rods and lines is interspersed with 
scraps of dialogue, moral reflections, quaint old 
verses, songs, and sayings, aud idyllic climpses 
of country -life ; the whole breathes such cheer- 
ful piety and contentment, such sweet freshness 
and simplicity, as to give the book a perennial 
charm. Not less exquisite are his Litres — of Donne 
(1640), Wotton (1651), Hooker (1686X Herbert 


(1670), and Sanderson (1678). Editions Include 
those by Sir John Hawkins (1760), Major (1824, 
1835, 1844), Sir Harris Nicolas (1836), Bethune 
(New York, 1847), Jesse and Bohn (1856), Dowl- 
ing (1857), Le Gallienne (1896-97), A. Lang (1897), 
Austin Dobson (1899), R. D. Marston (1916). 
Zouch (1796), Major (1825), Bullen (1884), and 
Sampson (1903) edited the Lives . See Martin, 
Walton and his Friends (1903) ; and Keynes, The 
Compleat Walton (with Life, 1929). 

Walton, William Turner, composer, bom In 
1902, made his reputation with Facade (1923) and 
has since written Important orchestral works, in- 
cluding music for films. 

Wappers, Gustave (1803-74), Belgian painter, 
founded the * national ' school of painting. 

War beck, Perkin, a native of Toumay, ap- 
peared in 1490 at the court of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
professed to be Richard Duke of York, younger 
of the two sons of Edward TV. murdered in the 
Tower. In 1491 he was welcomed at Cork, in 
1492 at the court of Charles VIH. of France; and 
from Burgundy he made an ineffectual landing in 
Kent (July 1495). In Scotland, James IV. gave 
him his kinswoman, Catharine Gordon, a daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, in marriage. In 1498 he 
attempted to besiege Exeter, then went on to 
Taunton, but ran away to the sanctuary at Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire, surrendered on promise of 
pardon, and was imprisoned. Next year he 
escaped, but was caught, thrown into the Tower, 
and executed in Nov. 1499. See Galrdner’s appen- 
dix to his History of Richard III. (3d ed. 1898). 

Warburton, Euar (1810-52), was bom at 
Aughrim, County Galway. He was called to 
the bar. but soon devoted himself to literature. 
His eight works include The Crescent and the 
Cross (1844), Memoirs of Prince Rupert (1849), 
and Darien (1851). Sailing to Panamfc, he was 
lost in the Amazon off Land's End. 

Warburton, William, born at Newark, the 
town-clerk's son, Dec. 24, 1698, had practised as 
an attorney, when he took orders in 1723. Rector 
of Brant-Broughton, Lincolnshire, he gave him- 
self for eighteen years to severe study. His 
Alliance between Church and State (1786) first 
called attention to his powers, but The Divine 
Legation of Moses (1738-40) formed the sure foun- 
dation of liis fame. Of this work books vii. and 
viii. never appeared ; book ix. was published 
only in 1788. It displays no speculative power 
or profundity of thought, but merely vigour in 
verbal logic, and multifarious but inaccurate 
reading, dogmatism, and arrogance beyond belief. 
In 1739 he defended the orthodoxy of Pope’s 
Essay on Man, became his friend and literary 
executor, and secured influential patrons. Suc- 
cessively preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1746), pre- 
bendary of Gloucester (1753X king’s chaplain 
(1754), prebendary of Durham (1765), Dean of 
Bristol (1757), and Bishop of Gloucester (1759), 
he wore out his days in endless warfare with 
Hume, Jortin, the Deists, Voltaire, Lowth, and 
Wesley. In his early years he had aided Theo- 
bald in his Shakespeare, and In 1747 he himself 
issued an edition which brought him no credit 
Other works were the credulous Julian (1760) 
and The Principles of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. He died June 11, 1779. A sumptuous 
edition of his works was published in 1788 by 
Bishop Hurd ; another In 1811. See Lives by Kil- 
vert (1S60X Watson (1863), a book by Evans (1932). 

Ward, Sir Adolphus William, LL.D. (1887- 
1924), bom at Hampstead, became in 1860 a 
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fellow of St Peters College Cambridge; in 1S66 
professor of History and Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester, in 1890 its Principal • in 1900 
Master of Peterhouse ; in 1913 a knicdif ft* 
translated Curtins* History of Greece 0868- rfl 
ami wrote Great Britain and Hanover 08991'$; 
E ectress Sophia (1903), 181S-mo)m 6 

Ward, Artemus. See Browse (C. FA 

Ward, Edward Matthew (1816-79) born in 
London, studied at the Royal Academy, Rome 
and Munich. He became A.R.A. in 1847 and 
RA. in 1855. Among his notable pictures \re 
Charles II. and Nell Gwynn,’ ‘ Charlotte Cordav^ 

‘ Jeame Deans,’ and ‘James II receiving the 
News o f the Landing of William of Orange ? He 

ns7fll b «nd h- hand ,; See Life by Dafforae 
™ a a ? d bls T Xi? 0w s Reminiscences (1911).— His 
son Sir Leslie Ward (1851-1922 • kt iqijA 

catunst, i was ‘Spy’ of Vanity Fair (1873-1909) 
See his F orty Ytars of ‘ Spy ' (1915). '* 

Ward, Dame Genevieve (1837-1922). born in 
New York, a great prima donna in youth, a great 
RT C <?? eS V D j. mafcurity ’ still acted at 83. 8 See 

RichardLWhnteiiig (1918 > b * herself a » d 

w^afucatecTat^ Oweus B CoUege 8 and 1 Cl?rist''s^Coi’ 

lege. Cambridge, and in 1895 became Cambridge 

K?n l S 8 0 85°m^ ny - “J? iS F - Kwodoj. Ward? 

^ important botanical journeys in 
China, Tibet, and Burma, and wrote on l.k 
travels and on plant-hunting, &c. 

Ward, Mrs Humphry, was horn iit-v* 

1861 at Hobart in Tasmania. Her father, Thomas 
Arnold (1823-1900), second son of Dr Arnold of 
Rugbv, on turning Roman Catholic, resi^edhfe 

Dublin * f 185fi)° rS A f?’ and , ^came 'Sori! 
Bublni (1856). Afterwards at Binuingliam and 

?ie2>\ f0rd J ie ', V [ 0t i e a of English \iteratu re 

(1862), and edited Select l Yorks of IVvclif rikdm 

Beowulf (1876), and for the Rolls series Henry of 

M) wifh A W &U 2 ?V"i° n of Durham l/s2- 

fl8831 V Ritu! n edlt , e , d f* le Catholic Dictionary 
fn H ,s daughter, Mary Augusta Arnoid 
rained Thomas Humphry Ward (1845-1 
bo f ru at , Hull, editor of TlJ EnglUhPots 

( 1 2 th > e 1 8 8 7^ (1 5?P' Men ^ the Time 

UiJtn ea. 1887), and Reign of Queen Victot'in Hrr r\ 

She began early to contribute to MaJrnil? a Js!,d 
f?. v , 6 . the fruit / °1 her Spanish studto to amithl 

Dictiotuiry of Christian Biography. A child's 

8torv. Mrllunn/l nilf coi \ . Cl,lia S 
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vy vunzuun Joiograpny. A child’* 

a °^ (1881 )« BretherL (1884) 

rmirtlf T U V e ’ /fo^v tbe translation of Amiel’s 

(1885) prepared the way for the 

? f Elsmere (1888), David 

ShArn ( i? 9 Af a11 ? aloi| g S0 ties of successful books 
She died March 24, 1920. See her A Writer's 

Recollections (1918), and Life by her daughter 

Janet Penrose Trevelyan, wife of G. M. IVevflVfn ’ 

Ward, James, LL.D. (1843-1925), born at 

C . on ^gational minister, but ?oin" 
to Cambridge in 1872, became a fellow of Trinit v° 
and m 1897 professor of Mental Philosophy t} ’ 

Ward, Sir Joseph (1857-1930), born in Mel 
bourne entered the New Zealand Darliampnf in 

1928-30 d WaS Liberal Ptime-minister in 1906-32, 
Ward, Sir Leslie. See Ward (Edward Ai. ). 
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story of its day. There followed Queechy (1852), and 
pleasing tales of sentimental piety and didactic 
emotionalism. See Life (1910) by her sister and 
collaborator, Anna Bartlett Warner (1827-1915), 
who, as * Amy Lothrop,’ wrote popular stories. 

Wane, Edmond, D.D., born in London, 12th 
February 1837, was educated at Eton and Balliol, 
Oxford, where he took a first-class in Lit. Hum. 
and was elected a fellow of All Souls. He became 
assistant-master at Eton in 1860, head-master in 
1884, and was provost in 1909-18, and died 22d 
January 1920. See Life by Fletcher (1922). 

Warren, Sir Charles (1840-1927), the son of 
a major-genoral, was born at Bangor, Wales, 
studied at Sandhurst and Woolwich, and entered 
the Royal Engineers in 1857. He excavated at 
Jerusalem and surveyed at Palestine for the 
Palestine Fund (1867-70); delimited Griqualand, 
commanded in a Kaffir war, and administered 
there (1876-79); was in the Egyptian campaign 
(1882); commanded in the Becliuanaland expedi- 
tion as major-general (1884-5) ; was Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police (1886-88) ; commanded the 
troops in the Straits Settlements (1889-94); and 
was not lucky in the South African war (1899- 
1900). He wrote on his Palestine explorations, 
on Griqualand, and on ancient weights and 
measures. See Life by W. W. Williams (1941). 

Warren, Leicester. See Tabley. 

Warren, Samuel (1807-77), born in Denbigh- 
shire, studied medicine and law, was called to 
the bar, and made a Q.C. (1851), and was Re- 
corder of Hull (1854-74), Conservative M.P. for 
Midhurst (1856-59), and then Master of Lunacy. 
He is chiefly remembered by his Passages from the 
Diary of a Ixite Physician (1832) and Ten Thousand 
a Year (1841), the amusing story of ‘ Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse/ both of which appeared first in Black- 
wood's. Other works were Now and Then (1847), 
The Lily and the Bee (1851), and several law-books. 

Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), born at Dunsfold, 
Surrey, was the son of the Rev. Thomas Warton 
(1688-1745), vicar of Basingstoke and Oxford pro- 
fessor of Poetry. In 1740 he passed from Win- 
chester to Oriel, and, rector of Winslade from 
1748, returned to Winchester as second master in 
1755, and was its head 1766-93. His preferments 
were a prebend of St Paul’s, the living of Thorley, 
a prebend of Winchester, and the rectories of 
Easton and Upham. His Odes (1746) marked a 
reaction from Pope. An edition of Virgil (1753), 
with translation of the Eclogues and Georgies, 
gained him a high reputation. He was, like his 
brother Thomas, a member of the Literary Club. 
In 1756 appeared vol. i. of his Essay on Pope (vol. 
ii. in 1782), with its distinction between the poetry 
of reason and the poetry of fancy. Later works 
were editions of Pope (1797) and Dryden. See the 
panegyrical Memoir by Wooll (1806).— His brother, 
Thomas Warton (1728-90), born at Basingstoke, 
became in 1751 a fellow of Trinity, Oxford, and 
in 1757 professor of Poetry. He held also two 
livings. His Observations on the Faerie Queene 
(17541 established his reputation ; but he is re- 
membered by his History of English Poetry (1774- 
78-81 ; ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, 1871). In 1785 he 
became poet-laureate and Camden professor of 
History. His miscellaneous writings included 
burlesque poetry and prose, genial satires on 
Oxford, an edition of Theocritus, Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of the Rowley Poems, <fcc. See Life 
by Clarissa Rinaker (Univ. of Illinois, 1916), and 
Dennis’s Studies in English Literature (1S76). 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of, the 
King-maker, eldest son of Richard, Earl of Salis- 


bury, was born 22d November 1428. While yet 
a boy he married the daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, and so at twenty-one got the earldom. 
The Wars of the Roses began with the battle of 
St Albans (1455), gained for the Yorkists chiefly 
by Warwick’s help. He was rewarded with the 
captaincy of Calais, and scoured the_ Channel at 
his pleasure. In the campaign of 1459 the York- 
ists failed owing to their inactivity. The leaders, 
including Warwick, fled to the coast of Devon, 
and thence to Calais. Warwick was in England 
again in 1460, and in July at Northampton the 
Yorkists gained a complete victory, taking Henry 
prisoner. Up to this time Warwick’s conception 
of the war was merely the natural struggle of the 
one party with the other for power ; and when 
the Duke of York made his claim to the throne, 
Warwick prevailed upon him to waive it till the 
death of the king. In December 1460 the duke 
was defeated and slain at Wakefield, and early in 
1461 Warwick himself was defeated in the second 
battle of St Albans. But, with Edward, the 
Duke of York’s son, he marched on London, and 
proclaimed him as Edward IV. Soon after the 
Yorkists gained a complete victory at Towton 
(1461), the Lancastrian cause was lost, and Henry 
was captured by Warwick and lodged in the 
Tower. But now Edward, jealous of Warwick, 
drove him into open revolt, but was himself com- 
pelled to flee to Holland, while the King-maker 
placed Henry once more upon the throne. But 
ere long Edward returned, and at Barnet routed 
Warwick, who was surrounded and slain, April 
14, 1471. See Oman’s study (1891), and books by 
Jas. Gairdner (1874) and Sir J. Ramsay (1892). 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (c. 1859- 
1915), born a mulatto slave at Hales Ford, Va,, 
educated at Hampton Institute, became a teacher 
and a writer and speaker on negro problems, aud 
in 1881 principal of the Tuskegee Institute for 
coloured persons, Alabama. See his Story of my 
Life (1903), and a study by Stowe and Scott (1917). 

Washington, George, was born 22d Feb. 1782, 
at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
of English stock from Northamptonshire ana 
Yorkshire. In 1658 his grandfather, John Wash- 
ington, appeared in Virginia, and soon acquired 
wealth and position. His second son. Augustine, 
died while his sou George was still a boy, leaving 
a large family and inadequate means. George 
seems to have been a good, healthy boy, with a 
sober-mindedness beyond his years. In 1747 he 
went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his eldest 
half-brother, Lawrence, wno had received the 
better part of the Washington property. Here 
the boy had access to books, ana came to know 
the Fairfaxes, the family of his brother’s wife; 
in 1748 Lord Fairfax employed him to survey his 
property in the Valley of Virginia. Surveying 
alternated for a while with hunting ; he learned, 
too, the use of arms, and studied the art of war. 
In 1751 he accompanied his brother, who was 
dying of consumption, to the Barbados, and at 
hisdeath next year was left guardian of his only 
daughter and heir to his estates in the event of 
her death without issue. The Frenoh were at 
this time connecting their settlements on the 
Great Lakes with those on the Mississippi by a 
chain of posts on the Ohio, within the sphere of 
English influence. Governor Dinwiddle of Virginia 
determined to warn the intruders off, and his 
second messenger was Washington. The French, 
however, paid no attention to these warnings; 
and an expedition was sent against them, of which 
Washington was (by the death of his superior early 
in the campaign) in command. WasnJ-'wton was 
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driven back, shut up in a little lor t, and forced 
to surrender. When an order was issued from 
headquarters that any field-officer holding a royal 
commission could command a colonial officer 
irrespective of rank, Washington resigned ; but 
he was induced to serve on the personal stall' of 
Braddock (q.v.), and saved the remnant of the 
van of Braddock’s army. He was then placed at 
the head of the Virginia forces, on satisfactory 
terms as to rank (1756). For the remainder of the 
war he did what he could, giving advice (seldom 
followed) to English generals, and extorting sup- 
plies from a reluctant legislature. In 1758 he 
fell in love with a rich young widow, Martha 
Custis (1732-1802), whom he married in 1759. His 
niece was now dead, and the conjoint estates of 
Mount Vernon and of the widow Custis made him 
one of the richest men in the land. He kept open 
house, entertained liberally, led the hunting, and 
produced honest grain and tobacco. He repre- 
sented his county in the House of Burgesses, and 
acted as vestryman of his parish. 

On the quarrel with the mother-country (1765- 
70) he favoured peaceful measures first, and was 
thus one of the leaders in the anti-importation 
movements ; but lie soon became convinced that 
nothing save force would secure to liis country- 
men their rights. He represented Virginia in the 
First and Second Continental Congresses, and at 
once took a leading part. He was neither orator 
nor writer, but in rude common-sense and in the 
management of affairs he excelled. He was the 
one American soldier of national reputation, and 
was the inevitable commander-in-chief. He had 
remarkable powers as a strategist and tactician, 
but was pre-eminent as a leader of men. It 
was this dignified, well-dressed gentleman who 
took command of the New England farmers and 
mechanics assembled at Cambridge in the summer 
of 1775. It seems scarcely credible that these 
half-disciplined, half-armed men should have held 
cooped up in Boston a thoroughly-disciplined and 
well-equipped army ; the retreat from Concord 
and the slaughter at Bunker Hill were largely 
due to the incompetence of the English com- 
mander. The only really able English commander 
was Cornwallis, and he was hampered by the 
stupidity of his superior. But an able man would 
not have allowed Washington to save his army in 
the autumn of 1776, and would have made such a 
crushing campaign as that of Trenton impossible. 
Washington, judging his opponents correctly, un- 
dertook movements which under other circum- 
stances should have cost him his army— that army 
which, owing to short enlistments, was always 
crumbling to pieces, and whose very necessaries 
of life were sometimes unattainable. The end of 
the war came, and the army desired to make him 
ruler. His own wish was to lead his fellow- 
countrymen into orderly government out of con- 
fusion and chaos, but he had fought the great 
war to secure their rights, not for his own 
aggrandisement: he retired to Mount Vernon, 
and sought to secure a strong government by 
constitutional means. In 1787 he presided over 
the convention of delegates from twelve states 
at Philadelphia which formulated the consti- 
tution ; and the government under this con- 
stitution began in 1789 with Washington as 
first chief - magistrate or president. Unlike 
the old, the new administration was a strong 
consolidated government. Parties were formed, 
by Washington’s two most trusted advisers, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. At the outset Wash- 
ington sought to enlist on the side of the new 
government the ablest men in the country, 


whether they had approved or disapproved the 
precise form of the constitution. As time went 
on, however, it became evident that those de- 
siring greater liberty for the individual would no 
longer be content with passive opposition, a 
stiong party sprang into life, and began a cam- 
paign which has never been surpassed lor personal 
abuse and virulence. Stung by their taunts 
Washington lost his faith in American institiV 
tions, went over heart and soul to the Federalist 
party, and even doubted whether Republicans 
should be admitted into the army. He died 
(childless) at Mount Vernon on the Potomac, 14th. 
December 1799. See books by Marshall (1804), 
Washington Irving (1855-59), Redding (1835), 
Edmonds (1839), A. Bancroft (new ed. 1851), 
Lodge (1889), Woodrow Wilson (1897; new ed. 
1927), Frederic Harrison (1901), Hapgood (1902), 
J. A. Harrison (1906), F. T. Hill (1914), J. O’Boyle 
(1915), Rupert Hughes (1920-30), Mrs Little 
(1929), Stephenson and Dunn (1940); and his 
Writings , ed. W. C. Ford (14 vols. 1888-93), ed. 
Fitzpatrick (26 vols. 1931-38). 

Wassermann, August von (1806-1925), born 
at Bamberg, worked at bacteriology and chemo- 
therapy in Beilin, and discovered a blood-serum 
test for syphilis. 

Wassermann, Jakob (1873-1933), born, a Jew, 
at Fiirth in Bavaria, lived at Vienna and in 
Styria. His impressive novel Die Juden von 
Zirndorf (1897) was followed by a succession 
culminating in the trilogy completed just before 
his death: Der Fall Maurizius , Etzel Andergaet , 
Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz (1928-33). He 
wrote also short stories, lives of Columbus and 
H. M. Stanley, and the autobiographical Mein 
Weg als Deutscher und Jude (1921). 

Waterford, Louisa, Marchioness of (1818-91) 
was ranked by G. F. Watts as one of the greatest 
real artists of our time in virtue of her pictures 
(‘Spring,’ ‘Christmas,’ ‘The Miracle of Healing 
the Two Blind Men ’) at Ford Castle, Northum- 
berland, and her book -illustrations. She was 
the daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay and 
the sister of Lady Canning, and married in 1842 
the third Marquis of Waterford (1811-49). See 
A. J. C. Hare’s Two Noble Lives (1893). 

Waterhouse, Alfred (1S30-1905), architect, 
was born at Liverpool, and became A.R. A. in 1878, 
R.A. in 18S5. Among his works are Manchester 
town-hall and assize courts, Owens College, Girton 
College, South Kensington Natural History 
Museum, several London clubs, St Paul’s School 
and alterations on some Oxford colleges. 1 

Waterhouse, John William (1849-1917), born 
in Rome, became A. R.A. in 1885, and R.A. in 
1895. Among his pictures are ‘Mariamne’ (1887), 
‘Ulysses and the Sirens’ (1892), ‘Circe Invidiosa’ 
(1892), and ‘The Lady of Shalott ’ (1894). 

Waterland, Daniel (1683-1740), controversial- 
ist, born at Walesby, Lincolnshire, a fellow of 
Magdalene, Cambridge (1704), canon of Windsor 
(1727), archdeacon of Middlesex and vicar of 
Twickenham (1730). Bishop Van Mildert edited 
his works, with Memoir (11 vols. 1823-28). 

Waterlow, Sir Ernest Albert (1850-1919 ; 
kt. 1902), born in London, became A.R. A (1890)’ 
R.A. (1903), and P.R.S.W. 

Waterton, Charles (1782-1865), naturalist, 
born at Walton Hill near Wakefield, and educated 
at Stonyhurst, was much in America (South and 
North) In 1804-24. Besides his Wanderings in 
Sout h America (1826; 6th ed. 1866) he published 
Natural History Essays (1838-57 ; with Life by 
Moore, 1879). See a book by Philip Gosse (1940). 
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Watkin, Sir EdwardWilli Ait (1819-1901), bom 
at Salford, was employed in his father’s counting- 
house till 1845, when he became secretary to the 
Trent Valley Railway ; thereafter lie was director 
or manager of railways, especially of the South- 
Eastern. In 1864 he entered parliament. He 
did much to secure parks for the people (e.g. in 
Manchester), and was made a baronet in 1880. He 
strenuously promoted the Channel Tunnel. 

Watson, John. See Maclaren, Ian. 

Watson, John Dawson (1S32-92), painter, was 
a Yorkshireman, trained partly at Manchester 
and partly at the Royal Academy. He was a 
conspicuous member of the Society of Painters 
in Water-colour and an attractive designer and 
draughtsman. His illustrations to The Pilgrim's 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe are well known. 

Watson, Richard (1737-1816), bom at Hever- 
sham in Westmorland, became a fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge (1760), professor of Chemistry (1764), 
regius professor of Divinity (1771), a prebendary 
and archdeacon of Ely, rector of Nortliwold in 
Norfolk and Knaptoft in Leicestershire, and in 
1782 Bishop of Llandatf, retaining his other pre- 
ferments on account of the poverty of the see. 

He visited his diocese but rarely, giving his 
mind rather to farming and planting at Catearth 
Park on Windermere; and he introduced the larch 
to that district, for which Wordsworth did not 
thank him. A Liberal in politics and theology, 
he advocated equalisation of bishoprics, and 
maintained the right of the Prince of Wales to 
the regency in 17S8. Besides essays, charges, 
&c., he published a famous Apology for Christi- 
anity in answer to Gibbon (1776), and An Apology 
for the Bible (1796), in reply to Paine. See his ego- 
tistic Aueetlotes of the Life of Richard JFaIson(1817). 

Watson, Robert (1746-1S38), born at Elgin, 
fought for American independence, took his 
M.D. in Scotland, and was Lord George Gordon’s 
secretary, president of the revolutionary Corre- 
sponding Society, state prisoner for two years in 
Newgate, Napoleon’s tutor in English, and presi- 
dent of the Scottish College at Paris. He un- 
earthed the Stuart papers at Rome, and ended 
by strangling himself in a London tavern. 

Watson, Thomas (e. 1557-92), artificial love- 
poet, was a Londoner who studied at Oxford. 
Coming to Marlowe’s help in a street fight he 
killed a man in 15S9. He excelled in Latin 
verse, but he is best known for his English 
'sonnets' in IIecatom}Kithia (1582) and 1'eais of 
Fancy (1593). 

Watson, Sir William (kt. 1917), poet, born, a 
Wharfedalo farmer’s son, Aug. 2, 1858, published 
The Prince's Quest (lSSO)and Epigmms of Art, Life, 
and Nature (1SS4), but first attracted notice by 
Wordsworth s Grai'e (1890). Odes and other Poems 
followed in 1S94, The Father of the Forest in 1895, 
The Purple East (on Armenia ; 1896), For England 
(1903), Collected Poems (2 vols. 1906), Sable and 
Purple (1910), Heralds of the Dawn (1912), The 
Muse in Exile (1913), The Man who Saxo (1917), 
The Superhuman Antagonists (1919), Poems, Brief 
and New (1925). Ho died 13th August 1935. 

Watson, William (Lord Watson), born at 
Covington manse in Lanarkshire in 182S, became 
advocate, Lord Advocate (1876-S0), Conservative 
M.P. for Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, and 
a Lord of Appeal (1880). He died in 1899. 

Watt, James, born at Greenock. 19th Jan. 1730 
(O.S.), son of a merchant and town-councillor, 
came to Glasgow In 1764 to learn the trado of 
a mathematical Instrument maker, and there, 


after a twelvemonth in London, set up in business. 

The hammermen’s guild put difficulties in his 
way. but the university made him its mathema- 
tical instrument maker 1757-63. He was em- 
ployed on surveys for the Forth and Clyde Canal 
(1767), the Caledonian and other canals ; in the 
improvement or the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glas* 
gow, and Greenock ; and in the deepening of the 
Forth, Clyde, and other rivers. As early as 1759 
his attention had been directed to steam as a 
motive-force, and in 1761-62 he made a series of 
experiments with a Papin’s Digester. In 1763- 
64 a working model of the Newcomen engine 
from a college class-room was sent for repair. He 
easily put it into order, and, seeing the defects 
of the machine, hit upon the expedient of the 
separate condenser. Other improvements were 
the air-pump, steam-jacket for cylinder, double- 
acting engine, &c. He entered into a partnership 
with Matthew Boulton of Soho near Birmingham 
in 1774, when (under a patent of 1769) the manu- 
facture of the new engine was commenced at 
the Soho Ironworks. Watt’s soon superseded 
Newcomen’s machine as a pumping-engine ; and 
between 1781 and 1785 he obtained patents for 
the sun and planet motion, the expansion prin- 
ciple, the double engine, the parallel motion, a 
smokeless furnace, and the governor. He de- 
scribed a steam-locoinotive in one of his patents 
(1784). He also invented a letter-copying press, a 
machine for copying sculpture, &c. He retired 
in 1800. and died at Heathfield Hall, his seat near 
Birmingham, 19th August 1819. See Lives by 
Jacks (1901). Dickinson and Jenkins (1927). 

Watt. Robert (1774-1819), bom near Ste war- 
ton in Ayrshire, became a distinguished physician, 
accoucheur, and lecturer at Glasgow. He is known 
for his great Bibliotheca Britannica (4 vols. 1824). 

Watt, Sir Robert Alexander Watson-, physi- 
cist, bom in 1892 in Brechin, scientific adviser to 
the Air Ministry, was a pioneer of radar. 

Watteau, Antoine (16S4-1721), bom at Valen- 
ciennes, in 1702 came to Paris, did hack-work, 
and in 1717 became a member of the Academy. 
Always in ill-health, in 1718 he visited England 
to consult Dr Mead. A master of the Rococo 
age, he painted chiefly small landscapes, with a 
Fite Galante going on -mock-pastoral idyls in 
court -dress. See Catalogue raisonnie by De 
Goncourt (1875), and monographs by Cellier 
(1867), Mollett (1883), Vollbehr (1885), Hannover 
(1888), Dargenty (1891), Mantz, Claude Phillips. 
Staley (1903), Mauclair (trans. 1906), S. Sitwell 
(1926), Barker (1936). [Fr. pron. Waht-to .) 

Watts, Alaric (1797-1804), born in London, 
was an usher at Fulham and Runcorn, and an 
editor at Leeds and Manchester ; married in 1821 
the Quakeress, Priscilla Wiflfen (1800-78), sister 
of the Spanish scholars ; founded the United Ser- 
vice Gazette (1833) ; and made a hit by his annual, 
the Literary Souvenir (1824-87). Latterly he was 
less successful. One piece alone in his two 
volumes of poetry is remembered — the alliterative 
jeu d' esprit, ‘ Au Austrian army awfully arrayed/ 
&c. See Life by his son (1844). 

Watts. George Frederick (O.M., 1902), born in 
Loudon, Feb. 23, 1817, sent liis first picture to the 
Academy in 1837, then during a three years’ so- 
journ in Italy formed his style after the Venetian 
masters. He attracted notice by his Westminster 
Hall cartoou of ‘ C&ractacus ' in 1843, and again 
by pictures of * Echo ' and 1 King Alfred ’ in 1847. 
A poet-painter, remarkable for his individuality, 
dignity, splendid coloration, and purity or 
atmosphere, he painted noble portrait*, fine 
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landscapes, and historical pictures, but is best 
known by his magnificent moralities, emblems of 
profound and subtle import. Among his paint- 
ings are ‘ Paolo and Francesca * (1S4S), 4 Fata 
Morgana’ (1348), ‘Love and Death’ (1877), 
‘Watchman, what of the Night?’ (1880), * Hope’ 

ffl , 4 Ariadne ’ (1890), ‘ Sic Transit ’ (1892), 4 The 
syof Jupiter’ (1896), and 4 Love Triumph- 
ant’ (1898). In 1894 lie presented portraits of 
Carlyle, Browning, Manning, Matthew Arnold, 
Tennyson, <fcc. to the nation (now in the Tate 
Gallery). He declined a baronetcy in 18S5, and 
died 1st July 1904. See books by Macmillan 
(1903), Pantini (1904), G. K. Chesterton (1905), 
Mrs Barrington (1905), his widow (1912), and 
Short (1925). 

Watts, Henry (1815-34), born in London, be- 
came demonstrator of chemistry at University 
College, and is best known by his Dictionary oj 
Chemistry , based on Ure’s (1863-68 ; supplements, 
1872-75-81 ; revised by Morley and Muir, 1889-94). 

Watts, Isaac, hymn-writer and divine, was 
born 17th July 1674 at Southampton, where his 
father kept a boarding-school and wrote poetry. 
At sixteen he was sent to an academy in London, 
in 1696 became tutor in a family, and in 1702 
succeeded an Independent minister in Mark Lane, 
becoming eminent as a preacher. In 1712 lie was 
prostrated by illness ; and a visit paid to Sir 
Thomas Abney at Theobalds for change of air 
resulted in his domestication there till his death, 
25th November 1748. His Divine and Moral - 
Songs for Children (1716) are mainly remembered 
for their hopeless prose. See Lives by Dr 
Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, Milner (1834), 
Hood (1875), and Wright (1914). 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore (1832-1914), poet and 
critic, was born at St Ives, Huntingdonshire, the 
son of a solicitor and naturalist, a pre-Darwinian 
evolutionist. To the name Walter Theodore Watts 
he added his mother’s name, Dunton, in 1896. He 
received at Cambridge a somewhat elaborate pri- i 
vate education, and in London became the centre 
of a very remarkable literary and artistic com- 
pany, and the intimate friend of Rossetti, William 
Morris, Swinburne, and afterwards Tennyson. 
He wrote enough to fill many volumes — in the 
Athenceum (1876-98) and elsewhere. In The 
Coming of Love (1897) he gave a selection of his 
poems. In 1898 appeared Aylwin, a brilliant 
romance of art and Gypsydom. Old Familiar 
Faces (1915) contains recollections of Borrow, 
Rossetti, Morris, &c., from the Athenceum. 
See works cited at Rossetti, and Life and Letters 
by Hake and Rickett (2 vols. 1916). 

Waugh, Edwin (1817-90), the Lancashire 
poet, born at Rochdale, was apprenticed to a 
local printer and bookseller, but devoted him- 
self to literature, living near Manchester. Among 
his numerous prose writings are his Factory Folk 
Cotton Famine, the Besom Ben Stories, 
The Chimney Corner (a series of exquisite village 
idyls), and the admirable descriptions of natural 
scenery in his Tufts of Heather, Irish Sketches, 
and Bumbles in the Lake Country. His dialect- 
songs in periodicals, first collected in 1859 as 
Lancashire Sojigs, won the hearts of his country- 
men by their power, pathos, and kindly humour. 
There is an edition of his works, with memoir, 
by G. Milner (8 vols. 1892-93). [Waw.] 

Waurin, Jehan de, a Frenchman whose 
chronicle of Britain from the first fabled settle- 
ment to 1471, his own time, was edited by Sir 
William and Mr E. Hardy (Rolls series, 1864-91). 

Wauters, Emile (1846-1933), Belgian historical 
and portrait painter, born at Brussels. [ Wou/ters.] 


’ ^ RC! * IB 1 ALD Bekcival, Viscount, born 
If? 1 8 8 3 , educated at Winchester and Sandhurst, 
ser\ ed in the bouth African and First World Wars, 

xni 1 1? comrnft ndcr-in-chicf in the 

Middle East (1939-41) and India (1941-43), 

attracting public notice especially by his Libyan 

campaign (1940-41). In 1943 ho was made field- 

marshal, viscount, and viceroy of India He 

wrote a Life of Allenby (1940). 

Wajrne. Antiiosy < 1 743-90), bom at Kasttowi, 
laist'u m 1 iiO a volunteer raiment and in 
Canada covered the retreat of the provincial forces 
at Three Rivers. lie commanded at Ticonderoga 
until 1777, when he joined Washington in New 
Jersey. He fought bravely at Brandywine • led 
the attack at Germantown ; captured supplies for 
tho army at Valley Forge ; carried Stony Point • 
and saved Lafayette in Virginia ( 17 S 1 ). In 17 ‘»i 
lie led an expedition against the Indians 

Weaver, Richard (1S27-90), revivalist was 
born, son of a collier, at Asterley, Shropshire 
. Webb, Sir Aston (1849-1930), architect, born 
in London, A. It. A. 1S99, R. A. 1903, P.R.A. 1919- 
1924, designed the new front of Buckingham 
Palace, the Admiralty Arch, Imperial College of 
Science, and many other London buildings. 

Webb, Daniel (c. 1719-9S), writer on poetry, 
painting, and music, a precursor of the romantics, 
born at Maidstown (Limerick), studied at New 
College, Oxford, and lived at Bath. 

Webb, Mary (18S1-1927), born (Meredith) at 
Leighton, near the Wrekin, lived mostly in 
Shropshire, market-gardening and novel-writing 
and latterly in London. Precious Bane (1924) 
won her a belated fame as a writer of Emdish 
and a novelist of Shropshire soil, Shropshire 
dialect, Shropshire superstition, and 4 the con- 
tinuity of country lile. ’ Her other works are 
The Golden Arrow (1916), Gone to Earth (1917), 
The House in Dormer Forest (1920), Seven for a 
Secret { 1922) and the unfinished Armour Wherein 
he Trusted — novels ; Spring of Joy (1917)— nature 
essays ; and poems. 


Webb, Sydney James, Baron Passfield (cr. 
1929) (1859-1948), O.M. (1944), Socialist, bom 
in London, lectured on economics, started the 
weekly New Statesman (1913), sat in Parliament 
for Seaham in 1922-29, and was President of the 
Board of Trade (1924), and, as Baron Passfield 
Secretary for Dominions (1929-30) and Colonies 
(1929-31). With his wife (1858-1043), already 
known as Beatrice Potter, a writer on co-o,pera- 
tion and the Factory Acts, he wrote the history 
of trade-unionism, of liquor-licensing, and of 
English local government, and argued for the 
break-up of the poor-law. See Mrs Hamilton, 
Sidney and Beatrice Wehb (1933), and B. Webb, 

My Apprenticeship (1920). 


Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von, 
composer, was born of a noble but impoverished 
Austrian family, at Eutin near Llibeck, 18th 
Dec. 1786. Soon after his father with his wife 
(a singer) and boy began to wander from town to 
town at the head of a small dramatic company. 
As soon as he could sit at the piano the boy was 
plied with music lessons; but his serious train- 
ing began in 1796. Portions of his second opera, 
Das Waldmadchen , produced at Freiberg before 
he was fourteen, he afterwards incorporated in 
Silvana . At Vienna in 1803 lie was warmly wel* 
coined as a pupil by the Abt Vogler, who ob- 
tained for him the conductorship of the opera 
at Breslau, where he gave evidence of rare talent 
for organisation. In 1806 he became secretary to 
a brother of the king of Wurttemberg, ran intu 
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debt and dissipation, was through his thriftless 
old father’s fault charged with embezzlement, 
and with his father ordered to quit the country 
(February 1810). The next twelve months he spent 
at Mannheim and Darmstadt, composing the 
operetta Abu Hassan; at Munich in 1811 he was 
writing concertos. In 1813 he settled at Prague 
as opera kapellmeister, and about this time 
composed ten patriotic songs and the cantata 
Kampf und Sieg. In 1810 he was invited by the 
king of Saxony to direct the German opera at 
Dresden, superseding Italian opera. In 1817 
he married Carolina Brandt, the famous singer. 

In 1818 he wrote his Mass in E flat and the 
Jubel cantata and overture, in 1819 the Mass in 
G for the royal golden wedding. Der Freischiitz 
was completed in May 1820, and produced with 
great success at Berlin. His next opera, Eurij- 
anthe , was produced at Vienna in 1823; its com- 
parative failure occasioned a long period of 
depression, from which he roused himself only to 
write his Anal masterpiece, Oberon, undertaken at 
the request of Charles Kemble for Covent Garden 
Theatre. March 1826 saw Weber in London, and 
the first performance of Oberon was the crowning 
triumph of his life. During the next few weeks 
he conducted frequently at the theatre and played 
at many concerts. Such labour proved too much 
for his exhausted frame. He died June 4, and 
was buried at St Mary’s, Moorfields, whence in 
1844 his remains were removed to Dresden. As 
founder of German romantic opera, Weber was 
the forerunner of Wagner. Other works were the 
music to Preciosa , an overture, two symphonies, 
three concertos, sonatas, &c., as well as scenas, 
cantatas, and songs. See Spitta in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary, Sir Julius Benedict (‘Great Musicians/ 
1881), and German works by Jahns (1871-73), Reiss* 
Biann (1882), and H. Gehrmann (1899). [Va\/ber.\ 

Weber, Ernst Heinrich (1795-1878), from 
1818 professor of Anatomy and Physiology at 
Leipzig, made important researches on the senses. 
— Wilhelm Eduard Weber (1804-91), his brother, 
from 1831 professor of Physics at Gottingen, was 
one of the seven professors deposed iu 1837 for 
their protest against the king’s revocation of 
the liberal constitution. He was associated with 
Gauss in his researches on electricity and mag- 
netism. See monograph by Riecke (1892). 

Weber, Georo (1808-88), director of the Blirger- 
schule in Heidelberg, wrote on Calvinism in 
Germany, the Reformation in England, the Re- 
formation period, the history of Israel, the origin 
of Christianity, the history of literature, &c. He 
is best known by his Manual of Universal History 
(20th ed. 2 vols. 18SS) and his Universal History 
<15 vols. 1S57-S0 ; 2d ed. 1882-90). 

Webster, Augusta (1837-94), poetess, the 
daughter of Vice-admiral Davies, was born at 
Poole, and in 1863 married Mr Thomas Webster, 
solicitor and fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
She wrote for the Exayniner, and published trans- 
lations of Pixnnctheus Vinctus and Medea (1S66), 
Dramatic Studies (1S66), Portraits (1870), A Book 
of Rhyme (1881), and the dramas The Auspicious 
Day (1874) and The Sentence (18S7). 

Webster, Daniel, born, a farmer's son, at Salis- 
bury, N.H., 18th January 17S2, studied at Dart- 
mouth, Salisbury, and Boston, was admitted to 
the bar in 1S05, and was sent to congress in ISIS. 
Settling in Boston ns an advocate in 1816, he 
distinguished lilmself in the Dartmouth College 
case, and a 9 an orator became famous by his 
oration on the bicentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Returning to congresa in 


December 1838 as a Massachusetts representative 
he found few rivals there ; in 1827 he was trans* 
ferred to the senate. He had favoured free trade, 
but in 1828 he adopted Clay’s 4 American system,’ 
and vigorously defended the new protective tariff 
His whole career was marked by a deep reverence 
for established institutions and accomplished 
facts, and for the principle of nationality. The 
Whig party triumphed in 1840, and Webster was 
called into Harrison’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
State ; under Tyler he negotiated the Ashburton 
treaty with Great Britain, but resigned in May 
1843. In 1844 he refused his party’s nomination 
for president and supported Clay. Again in the 
senate, he helped to avert a war with England 
over the north-west boundary (1845) ; he opposed, 
too, the war with Mexico. In 1850 lie said that 
he abhorred slavery, but was unwilling to break 
up the Union to abolish it. Careless in money 
matters, he accepted pecuniary assistance from 
political friends ; but he repelled a charge of 
corruption (1840). Under Fillmore he was called 
to his former post as Secretary of State to settle 
differences with England. He was deeply dis- 
appointed at nob receiving the Whig nomination 
for the presidency in 1852 ; on 24th Oct. of that 
year he died at Marshfield, his Massachusetts 
home. Daniel Webster was unquestionably the 
greatest of American orators. Though an able 
statesman, he showed too great deference to estab. 
lished institutions. Had nis conscience matched 
his intellect he would have taken a nobler posi- 
tion on the slavery question, and might nave 
attained the first rank among American states- 
men. His speeches were published in 1851 ; his 
Private Correspondence in 1857. See Lives by G. 

T. Curtis (1869), Lodge (1884), and Brooks (1893); 
and Fisher’s True Daniel Webster (1912). 

Webster, John, was writing for the stage 
between 1602 and 1624, was born free of the 
merchant-taylors’ company, and was long sup- 
posed, on no sufficient authority, to have been 
at one time clerk of St Andrews, Holborn. In 
Lady Jane and The Two Shapes (both lost) he 
was the collaborator of Dekker, Drayton, Chettle, 
and others. In 1604 he made some additions 
to The Malcontent of Marston. In 1607 were 
printed The History of Sir Thomas Wyatt, a 
tragedy, and two comedies, Westward Ho and 
Northward Ho, all three the Joint work of 
Webster and Dekker. With The White Devil 
(1612) Webster entered his kingdom. The Duchess 
of Malfi (1623) is a yet more supreme achieve- 
ment. A ppi us and Virginia (first published 1654) 
may be Hey wood’s (or partly): The Devil’s Law 
Case (1623) Is largely disagreeable and sordid. A 
poem on the death of Prince Henry, and other 
fragments of verse, survive,, with some doubtful 
works. In 1624 a tragedy (now lost) on 4 the 
recent murther of the sonn upon his mother, 
written by Forde and Webster,' was licensed. Not 
popular in his own day, Webster, in Swinburne’s 
happy phrase, 4 found his first recognition at the 
pious and fortunate hands of Charles Lamb.' 
Sinco then his name has been claimed as the next in 
tragic art to Shakespeare’s. W ebster's works were 
edited by Dyce (1830), Haxlitt (1857-5$), Lucas 
(1927). See Swinburne's essay, Rupert Brooke's 
(1916), and Stoll, John Webster (1905). 

Webster, Noah, lexicographer, born in. Hart- 
ford, Conn., 16th Oct. 1758, graduated at Yale in 
1778, and, after a spell as teacher, was admitted 
to the bar In 1781. But he soon resumed teach- 
ing, and made a great hit with a spelling-book. 
Political articles and pamphlets, lecturing, a few 
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years of law and journalism occupied him till 
1798, when he retired to a life of literary labour at 

? 0 P ublished a n English Grammar 
(1807) and the famous American Dictionary of the 
Bwjteh Language (1828 ; often re-edited). Ho 
died 28th May 1843. See Life by Scudder (1882). 

Webster, Sir Richard Everard (1842-1915) 
born at Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, studied 
at Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cambridge 
became Attorney-general in 1885, and Lord Chief I 
justice (1900—13) as Lord Alverstone. 

Weddell, James (1787-1834), Antarctic navi- 
gator, born at Ostend, reached about 75° S lat 
35* W. long. 

Wedderburn, Alexander (1733-1805) Lord 
Chancellor, born in Edinburgh, son of a Scottish 
judge, was called to the Scottish and the English 
bar, entered parliament in 17G2, took part in the 
Douglas cause, and in 1771 left the Opposition to 
become North’s Solicitor-general. He supported 
the American war policy, and was made Chief- 
justice as Lord Loughborough (1780) : but in 1784 
disappointed of the Chancellorship, passed over 
to Fox. He next made friends with Pitt, and was 
made Chancellor (1793), but played him false. 
Addington made him Earl of Rosslyn 1801. 

. Wedekind, Frank (1804-1918), dramatist, born 

l S ?i!V? ovei £ won farne or notoriety witli Erdgeist 
F imhlings Emuachen, Die Buchse der Pandora , and 
other unconventional tragedies. [ Vai/de-kint. ] 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95), potter, born at 
Burslom, m 1703 patented a beautiful cream- 
coloured porcelain. He emulated antique models • 
employed Flaxman from 1775 to furnish designs • 

Pf- , rnrio En8l,8h J>° tte ry infco a fine art ; and at 
a , amassed a fortune of half a million, 
bee books on the family by Jewitt (1865), J. C. 

Wedgwood (1903); on Josiah by Meteyard (1860) 

• • edgwood (1915) ; his Correspondence (1903-6).’ 

Wedmore, Sir Frederick (1844-1921) art 
c nt.o born at Clifton, was educated .nainly 

MSIfa b f eside3 r 

m Mery0D) 0,1 Whistler, and others.* 5 
Weed, Thurlow (1797-1882), born at Cairo 

founded 6 the Albany 0 Eveni ng 
can paper, which he controlled for thirtv n 

is 

Chester Cathedral (1602) 1 7) and Chl * 

tmSSSi D r“" '» 

GrazQ 924 ) 1 Meteorology at 

fees^sas 

jg4Q\ /foLius August Ludwig (1771— 

1849), a Halle rationalistic professor of Theolog^ 
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profesBor G o°f S oti V enta 8 l 0 Ll^ 0) ’ librarian (1838) and 

berg, wrote on MohimSan 8 ! 9 /. 1801 ) at Heldel- 
Weingartner (I883-19421 FrrHv 7 ' 

crUlc - born at Zara. C0DdUCt0r ’ 

and wood-engraver toown foMr" 1 6r ’ illu strator, 

mala, was bornat LewesTn 

Weismann, Auoust 0834 ll ,‘ e<1 in 1905 - 

? fc Frankfort, studied medicine^ at° Gotr born 
lectured at Freiburg aid i « 1 0 Ul " !e "' 

?%:zz?r works on w o,»? 

(Isos')" *?nt B ra!Z l "'Kt lament 
in^Ts^^rf 1 ' C ! IAIM » born afc Motol in Poland 

o|||^ h SS® 

Welzsacker, Karl (1822-99) to,,, i 

S 8WS «&& 7f8.j rsSr 

Julius Weizsacker ^1898 f brother, 

Welch, John. See Welsh. 

Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb n7tu ic r* 

sor at Gottingen, and finally (1819) at Ron^ w' 

bisri. 

Welldon, James Edward (1854-1937) studied 

rrovv (l88o), Bishop of Calcutta (1898-1002) 

?nd°^f°n We L tmi /f fcer ’ Dean of Manchester (1906) 

Aristotl?«nd am ^l 8 -i 3) - He translated from 
w.,iii^ d P^ bl ^ shed Recollections and sermon*. 
Wellesley, Richard Colley Welleslhy 
Marqu is , was born in Dublin, June 20, 176o! 

On the death of his father the flrctf ir'ot-r 

SH StOQ (Vi 5 - 81 )' he toik his seat in tha 

[g Wm - Se f° Peers, and in 1784 was returned 

Wii^r 111111 ^^ sl, PI )0r ted Pitt’s policy and 

hi ! 7R« f h!£t S eff01 ? s t( ? abolish the slave-trade, and 
in 1/86 became a Lord of the Treasury. In 1797 

Baron aS win d « 0 l G °T ern ^ r ’ general of India and 
Baron Wellesley in the peerage of England 

Under him (1797-1805) the revenue of the com! 

pany was raised from seven to fifteen millions 

fJid th wi°^ nda H°il 8 0 £ Britl ' 3b India were securely 
“J?* . H f clears the French out of the peninsula 

and in 1799 crushed Tippoo Saib ; being made 
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Marquis Wellesley, and receiving the thanks of 
parliament. The MaUrattas were overcome by 
him and his younger brother, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington. In 180S he was ambassador to Madrid 
and on his return was made Foreign Minister 
(1809-12) and K.G. He became Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1821 and 1833. He died Sept. 2G, 
1842. See the Despatches, <5cc., ed. by Martin 
(1840) ; Wellesley Papers: Life and Correspondence 
(1914) ; and study by Malleson (1889). ( Welx-ly .) 

Wellhausen, Julius (1844-1918), Old and New 
Testament scholar, born at Hameln, as professor 
at Greifswald (1S72), Halle (1882), Marburg (1885), 
and Gottingen (1892), became known by his 
uncompromising carrying out of the views of 
Graf and Kuenen on Old Testament history. His 
books include Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (1 872), 
Die Pharisaer und die Sadduz&er (1874), Geschichte 
Israels (vol. 1. 1878, rewritten as Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels , 1883 ; trails. 1885) Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten (1884-92), Muhammed in Medina (1882), 
Die Komposition des Hexateuchs (1889), and Die 
Israeliten und Jiidische Geschichte (1894-95). He 
also edited the 4th and 5th editions of Bleek’s 
Einleitungindas A. T. (1878, 1886)l [V eU-hovf zen.] 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, 
third of the four sons who reached man’s estate 
of the first Earl of Morningtou, was born 29th 
April 1769, probably at Momington House, 24 
Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, ana not at Dangan 
Castle in Meath. He studied (without distinction) 
at Chelsea, Eton, and a French military school at 
Angers. In 1787 he received a commission as 
ensign in the 73d Foot, soon became lieutenant in 
the 76th, then in the 41st, and then in the 12th 
Light Dragoons. From captain in the 58th Foot, 
he went in 1792 to the 18th Light Dragoons. Then, 
being promoted into the 33d Foot as major, he 
purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy in 1793. In 
the meantime he had served as aide-de-camp to 
two viceroys of Ireland, and entered parliament 
for Trim. With his regiment Arthur Wesley (as 
he signed himself till 179S) joined the Duke of 
York, then retreating from Oudenarde(1794); and 
he showed brilliant skill in the defence of Aber- 
cromby’s brigade in the retreat from Boxtel. So 
great was his disgust at the way this expedition 
nad been mismanaged that he applied for civil 
employment. He was, however, sent to the East 
Indies, and landed with his regiment at Calcutta 
in 1797. Next year his brother came out as 
governor-general. Bonaparte was then in Egypt, 
threatening to attack India, and Tippoo, sultan 
of Mysore, was coquetting with the French. Wel- 
lesley was despatched against Tippoo. In 1799 
General Harris took command. Wellesley, in 
command of the left brigade, contributed mainly 
to the rout of Tippoo near Malvalli ; had a share 
in the capture of Seringapatam ; and took com* 
mand of the place after its capture. In ad- 
ministering affairs and restoring order he showed 
great capacity ; next (1799) he was appointed to 
command In Mysore, and in 1802 was promoted 
major- goneral. In the war with Sinahia aud 
Holkar lie commanded a force some 10,000 
strong, with which ho entered Poona, the Mali- 
rattn capital (1803). At Assaye in August he 
routed the combined forces of*Sindhia and the 
raja of Berar; in December he finished the 
campaign and broke tho Mahratta power by the 
victory of Argaum. Now Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
K. B., ho roturned home in 1S05, in 1800 entered 
parliament for Rye, and in 1807 was appointed 
Irish Secretary, but was sent to Copenhagen 
and defeated tho Danes in Sjrelland. Despatched 


to the relief of Portugal, iu August 1808 ha 
defeated Junot at Roli^a. On the 21st he again 
defeated the French at Vimeiro, but was super- 
seded by Sir Harry Burrard, who, contrary to 
Wellesley’s advice, concluded the Convention of 
Cintra, which saved the French from capitula- 
tion. Wellesley resumed hi? Irish duties; but 
after the failure of Sir John M<tore r s campaign he 
was given the chief command in the Peninsula 
and landed at Lisbon in April 1809. Then began 
that marvellous display of generalship, foresight, 
and tenacity which, ending in the expulsion ol 
the French from Spain and the capture of 
Toulouse (1814), is known as the Peninsular war. 
He was made Lieutenant-general and G.C.B. 
(1808) ; Baron Douro, Viscount Wellington, Earl 
of Wellington, and Marquis ; Field-marshal (1818); 
and Marquis Douro, Duke of Wellington, and 
K.G. (1814). He was also made Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Magnate of Portugal, and Grandee of 
the first class in Spain ; Duke of Vitoria, Marquis 
of Torres Vedras, and Count Vimeiro in Portugal; 
and received all the most distinguished foreign 
orders, including the Golden Fleece. A committee 
from the House of Commons presented the thanks 
of that assembly, and on 1st July 1814 he thanked 
it for a grant of £400,000. Ambassador to Paris 
until 1815, he then took Castlereagh’s place at 
the Vienna Congress. When Napoleon quitted 
Elba, Wellington took command of the army in 
the Netherlands, arriving in Brussels on 4tS 
April. By the end of May he had collected 
150,000 men— British, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
Nassauers, and Dutch-Belgians — of whom only 
about one-third was available for field-service; 
but Bliicher with 116,000 Prussians was ready ta 
act in communication with him. On the 16tb 
June Napoleon defeated Bliicher at Ligny, whilst 
Ney was defeated by Wellington at Quaere Bras. 
But, owing to the defeat of Bliicher, Wellington 
was compelled, in order to keep in communica- 
tion with him, to fall back on Waterloo, when 
the French were totally routed on the 18th June. 
Wellington was now created Prince of Waterloo, 
and the estate of Strath fleldsaye in Hampshire 
was presented to him by the nation ; in Paris he 
held a most important position as commander- 
in-chief of the joint army of occupation. Return- 
ing to England in 1818, he Joined Lord Liverpool's 
Cabinet as Master-general of the Ordnance. I* 

1826 he was made Constable of the Tower, and U 

1827 Commander-in-chief.' He represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of Verona. As a member 
of Lord Liverpool’s administration he agreed to 
the St Petersburg protocol (1827X urging upon 
Turkey the Greek claim to autonomy, but with- 
out threats of intervention. On Canning’s going 
beyond this he withdrew from the Cabinet, re- 
signing the offices of Master-general of Ordnance 
and Commander-in-chief. Cauning then concluded 
the treaty of London, bindiug France, England, 
and Russia to enforce the protocol.' On the 
death of Canniug in August 1827, and the fell of 
Goderich’s Cabinet in January following, the duke 
became prime - minister. He disappointed the 



Liberal members of his Cabinet. Becoming, with 
Peel, convinced that Catholic emancipation was 
necessary, he brought in a bill to graut it in 1829. 
He incurred thereby much odium ; and the Bari of 
Winchilsea accused him of a design to introduce 
Popery. The duke thereupon called him out, 
ana a bloodless duel was fought in Battersea 
Fields— his first and only one. weUlngtou felled 
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to work harmoniously with his colleagues By 
withdrawing, after Navarino, from intervention in 
the East, he lost the power of moderating Russian 
influence there. In Portugal he was favourable 
to Dom Miguel and the absolutists; and gene- 
rally he showed little sympathy with national 
causes. He declared against parliamentary re- 
form in 1830, and thus brought about the fall of 
his government, becoming so unpopular that 
the mob hooted him on the anniversary of 
Waterloo, and broke the windows of Apsley 
House. Again called upon by William IV. in 
1834 to form a Cabinet, he recommended Peel as 
prime-minister, reserving for himself the post of 
Foreign Secretory. Sir Robert was in Italy, and 
the duke was temporarily sworn in as First Lord 
and Home Secretory. This dictatorship of three 
weeks greatly raised his reputation as a states- 
man. In January 1834 he had been chosen 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Sir 
Robert Peel resigned in 1835, but returned to 
power in 1841. Wellington joined his Cabinet, 
but with no office except that of Commander-in- 
chief, and supported Peel’s Corn-law legislation. 
On his defeat in 1846 the duke retired from public 
life. He had been made Lord High Constable of 
England and again Master-general of Ordnance in 
1838, and in 1842 Commauder-in-cliief for life. 
In 1848 he organised the military in London 
against the Chartists. At the opening of the 
Exhibition of 1851 he walked in the procession, 
but on 14th September 1852 faded peacefully away 
in his arm-chair at Walmer. He was buried with i 
great pomp in St Paul’s. He was Lord Warden of I 
the Cinque Ports, and chief ranger and keeper of 
Hyde and St James’s Parks. In 1806 he married 
the Hon. Catherine Pakeuham ; she died in 1831, 
leaving three sons and three daughters. See 
Lives by Gleig, Brialmont, Yonge, G. L. Browne, 
,Vo5 00per ’ W * H * Fitchett (1911), SirH. Maxwell 
<J899 I ?® w « d * 1914) ’ Fortescue (1925), Guedalla 
(1931); his despatches, edited by Gurwood, and bv 
Ins son (1852-67), who published his speeches ; 
Lorcl Roberts, The Rise of Wellington (1895 ; new 
ed. 1914) ; Greville’s and Croker’s Memoirs ; and 
works cited at Napoleon. 

Wells, Charles Jeremiah (1800-79), poet, was 
born in London, and educated at Edmonton. His 
Stones after Nature (1822), fantastic tales in poetic 
prose, were written to show his friend Keats 
(with whom he had quarrelled) that he ‘ could do 
something.’ The book fell still-born, and was 
followed in 1824 by the noble biblical drama, 
Joseph.and his Brethren , which remained unknown 
Swinburne praised it in the Fortnightly 
(1875). In 1830 Wells abandoned law for a 
country life, and in 1841 settled at Marseilles. 

Wells, Herbert George (1866-1946), novelist, 
was bom at Bromley, Kent, son of Joseph 
Wells, cricket professional. He was a draper’s 
apprentice in 1881-83, a schoolmaster’s assis- 
tant in 1883-84, studied at the Royal College of 
Science, became B.Sc. and a science coach. He 
published a Text-hook of Biology (1893), and then 
took to fiction, writing first stories of the future 
and quasi-scientific tales of wonder— The Time 
Machine (1895), The Stolen Bacillus, The Island of 
Dr Moreau, The War of the Worlds, The Food of 
the Gods (1904), &c.— and later sociological and 
psychological novels of present-day life— e.g. 
ICtppj (!905), Tono-Bungay, Ann Veronica, The 
New Machiavellx , Marriage, The World of William 
c lissold. He has also written on Socialism, 
Utopia, war, religion, universal history, &c. See 
his Experiment in Autobiography ( 1984 ) 


’r H 1 RY ^ an worth (1828-1903), painter, 
born in London, was originally a miniaturist 
and became A.R.A. in 1866, in 1870 R. A. Many 
of his portraits are famous. y 

Wells, Sir Thomas Spencer (1818-97), surgeon, 
served in the Crimea, and in 1883 became P R C S 
He wrote on tumours and their treatment. ’ ‘ * 

Welsh, or Welch, John (c. 1568-1622), born in 
Dunscore, minister of Selkirk, Kirkcudbright 
and Ayr from 1589 till his imprisonment by 
James VI. in 1605 for defending the church’s 
independence. He then preached to Huguenot 
congregations in France till 1622, when he went 
to London. From him and his wife, a daughter 
ot Knox, Jane Welsh (see Carlyle) claimed 
descent. See Life by Young, ed. Anderson (1866). 

Wemyss, Francis Wemyss Charteris Doug- 
las, Earl of(1818-1914), a father of the Volunteer 
movement, succeeded his father as ninth earl in 
1883. As Lord Elcho he was a Lord of the Treasury 
in the Aberdeen ministry in 1852-55. [Weemz.] 

Wenceslaus (1361-1419), son of Charles IV., 
was crowned king of Bohemia 1363, king of the 
Romans 1376 (deposed 1400). 

Wendt, Hans Hinrich (1853-1928), born at 
Hamburg, was professor of Theology at GOttlngen, 
Kiel, Heidelberg, and Jena. [Vent.] 

Wentworth. See Strafford, Rockingham, 
Blunt. 

Werlel, Franz (1890-1945), German expression- 
ist poet, dramatist, and novelist, born (a Jew) at 
Prague, settled in America In 1940. [ Ver'fel. ] 

Wergeland, Henrik (1808-45), Norwegian 
poet, has been called the ‘ Schiller of Norway.' 

Werner, Abraham Gottlob (1750-1817), geolo- 
gist, born at Welirau in Silesia, became professor 
of Mineralogy at Freiburg in Saxony in 1775. He 
framed a classification of the rocks of the Harz 
Mountains, which he sought to apply to the whole 
earth’s crust; and he was the apostle of the 
‘Neptunian theory’ — that even igneous rocks 
were deposited as precipitates from water, as 
opposed to the ‘ Vulcanist theory.’ See Hutton. 
James. [Vayr-ner.] 

.Werner, E., pseudonym of Elisabeth Bursten- 
binder (1838-1908), a Beilin novelist, of whose 
works Sacred Vows, Fickle Fortune , Riven Bonds, 
&c. have been translated into English. 

Werner, Zacharias (1768-1823), born at 
Konigsberg, was in the Prussian civil service 
1793-1805, and wrote a series of extravagant ‘ fate- 
tragedies.’ Thrice married and thrice divorced, 
he turned Catholic at Rome in 1811, and died a 
priest at Vienna. His chief works are Die Sohne 
(Ur Thais (1803), Das Kreuz an der Ostsee (1804), and 
Martin Luther (1806). See Carlyle’s Miscellanies: 
also Lives by Hitzig (1823), Schulz (1841), Diintzer 
(1873), and Poppenberg (1893). 

Wesley, John, was bom June 17 (o.s.), 1703, 
second son of the rector of the Lincolnshire 
market-town of Epworth ; the Duke of Welling, 
ton belonged to a branch of the same family. 

In 1720 he passed from the Charterhouse to 
ChristChurcli, Oxford (where his brothers Samuel 
and Charles also studied), and soon began to display 
an extraordinary conscientiousness and an ascetic 
tendency. He was ordained deacon in 1725, priest 
in 1728, and in 1726 became a fellow of Lincoln and 
Greek lecturer. In 1/27 he left Oxford to assist 
his father, but returned as tutor in 1729. During 
his absence his brother Charles, James Hervey 
Whitefleld, and two or three others showed such 
unusual religious earnestness as to provoke the r* 
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mark, ‘Hereisanew sect of Methodists sprung up.' 
In 1735 Wesley undertook a missiou to Georgia 
under the S.P.G., being then a rigid High Church- 
man — indeed, he had seemed to be on the point 
of anticipating the work of Cardinal Newman by 
a century. His ecclesiastical intolerance and an 
unfortunate love-affair produced strife, and he 
returned to England in 1738. Iu London he met 
the Moravian missionary, Peter Bolder, and had 
much prayerful intercourse with him. Methodism 
dates its birth from 24th May 1738. At the meet- 
ing of a society in Aldersgate Street, one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, when Wesley's heart strangely warmed. 
He felt that Christ had taken away his sins. The 
sweeping aside of ecclesiastical traditions, the re- 
jection of Apostolical Succession, the ordination 
with his own hands of presbyters and bishops, 
the final organisation of a separate church, were 
all logically involved in what took place that 
night. The clergy closed their pulpits against 
Wesley ; this intolerance, Whitetteld’s example, 
and the needs of the degraded masses drove him 
Into the open air. During his itinerary of half 
a century 10,000 to 30,000 people would wait 
patiently for hours to hear him. He gave his 
strength to working-class neighbourhoods; hence 
the mass of his converts were colliers, miners, 
foundry men, weavers, spinners, fishermen, ar- 
tisans, yeomen, and day-labourers in towns. His 
life was frequently iu clanger, but he outlived all 
persecution, and the itineraries of liis old age 
were triumphal processions from one end of the 
country to the other. During his unparalleled 
apostolate he travelled 250,000 miles and preached 
40,000 sermons. Yet he managed to do a prodi- , 
gious amount of literary work. He wrote short 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram- 
ma rs ; a Compendium of Logic; extracts from 
Phasdrus, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
Martial, and Sallust; an English Dictionary; 
commentaries on the Old and New Testaments ; 
a short Roman History; a History of England; 
an Ecclesiastical History ; a Compendium of Social 
Philosophy; and a Christian Library of 50 vols., 
for the benefit of his itinerant preachers. He 
edited the Imitation of Christ, ana the principal 
works of Bunyan, Baxter, Edwards, Rutherford, 
Law, Madame Guyon, and others ; endless 
abridged biographies; an abridged edition of 
Brooke’s novel, The Fool of Quality ; a Compen- 
dium of Physic — not to speak of collections of 
psalms, hymns, and tunes, his own Sermons and 
Journals, and a monthly magazine which still 
goes on. His works were so popular that he 
made £30,000, every penny of which he distributed 
in charity during liis life. He founded an 
orphans* home at Newcastle, charity schools in 
London, and a dispensary in Bristol. Dean 
Stanley contends that Wesley was the founder 
of the Broad Church. Under his direction the 
Conference in 1770 adopted resolutions which 
provoked the indignation of his orthodox Cal- 
vinistic friends— that the heathen who had never 
heard of Christ could be saved if they feared God 
and worked righteousness according to the light 
they had. And he believed Marcus Aurelius 
would be saved; and spoke of the ‘execrable 
wretches* who wrangled at the various church 
councils. He took upon himself with the utmost 
reluctanco the responsibility of organising a 
separate church. But the most striking feature 
of Ills life as a theologiau was his readiuess in the 
last resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt his 
creed to facts. He died 2d March 179L His 
Journal (S vols. 1909-16) was edited by Ouruock. 


Charles Wesley, born 18 th December 1707, 
‘found rest to his soul' on Whitsunday 1788, ana 
was throughout life indefatigable lieutenant to 
his greater brother. He died March 29, 1788. 
He is said to have written 6500 hymns. The 
poetical works of the two brothers, edited for the 
Wesleyan Conference, fill thirteen volumes (1868- 
72). Many of Charles Wesley’s hymns are noble 
poetry, as ‘ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,’ and ‘ O for a 
thousand tongues to sing.’ 

See books on John by Simon (1921—84), Tyennan 
(new ed. 1890), Southey (1820), Wedgwood (1870), 
Telford (1886 ; new ed. 1925), Overton (1891), Fit- 
cbett (1906). Winchester (1906) ; his Letters (1981) ; 
Lives of Cnarles by Jackson (1841-49), Telford 
(1886) ; of their father by Tyennan (1886) ; of their 
mother by Kirk (1866), Clark (1886), Brailsford 
(1910) ; of the family by Stevenson (1876). 

Wessel, or Wessel Gansfort (1420-89), a pre- 
Reformation reformer, born at Groningen, was 
educated amongst the Brethren of the Common 
Life, and taught philosophy at Cologne, Louvain, 
Heidelberg, and Paris. 

West, Benjamin (1788-1820), painter, was born 
at Springfield, Penn. At sixteen he produced his 
‘ Death of Socrates.' In 1760 he was aided by 
some generous merchants to pursue his studies 
in Italy, where he found patrons, English and 
other. On his way home, he was induced to 
settle in London (1768). George III. was his 
patron for forty years. His ‘Death of General 
Wolfe,’ painted in the costume of the period, 
effected a revolution in the historic art of Britain. 
For Windsor Castle he painted a series of 28 
religious pictures. Among his best-known works 
are ‘Edward III. at Cr6cy,' ‘The Black Prince 
at Poictiers,' ‘ Queen Philippa at Calais,’ ‘ Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,’ ‘Christ healing the 
Sick,’ * Death on the Pale Horse,’ and the ‘ Battle 
of La Hogue.’ In 1792 he became P.R.A. His 
drawing is correct and his composition skilful, 
though the colouring is monotonous. 

West, Rebecca, pen-name of Cioily Isabel 
Fairfield (Mrs Andrews), born in 1892 in Kerry, 
educated at Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, 
wrote novels ( The Return of the Soldier , The Judge, 
Harriet Hume), studies of Henry James, D. H. 
Lawrence, and St Augustine, &c. 

Westall, William (1884-1903), novelist, born in 
Lancashire, educated at Liverpool High School. 

Westbury, Richard Bcthell, Baron (1804* 
73), born at Bradford-on-Avon, the son of a 
Bristol physician, was elected a fellow of Wad- 
liain College, Oxford, and in 1828 called to the 
bar. By 1841 he was leader of the Chancery bar 
with an income of £20,000. He became Q.C. in 
1840, and advanced Liberal M.P. for Aylesbury 
in 1851, for Wolverhampton iu 1852. Already in 
1S51 Vice-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he 
became Solicitor-general in 1852, Attorney- geheral 
in 1856, and in 1861 Lord Chancellor, with tlie 
title of Baron Westbury. He promoted measures 
of law reform, but failed to carry his schemes for 
codifying the statutes and for combining law and 
equity. In 1S65 he was forced to resign by the 
clamour against some official appointments ; and 
lie opposed Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill aud the 
Irish Laud Act of 1870. He 'was noted for sar- 
castic sayings. See Life by Nash (1888). 

Westoott, Brook* Foss (1825-1901), New Testa- 
ment scholar, born near Birmingham, from King 
Edward's School passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was an assistant-master at Harrow 
1852-69, then a oanon of Peterborough, regiua 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge In 1870, oanon 
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°rLK m, S ter in I88S ' aDd in 1890 Bishop of 
Durham. He was one of the New Testament 

revisers. The New Testament in Greek (1881) cost 

him and Dr Hort twenty-eight years* labour/ Ho 

r, , o alS0 «L Ut r h0 /° f ir a Bib , lical manuals of great 
■value. See Life and Letters, by A. Wes tcott (1903) 

and J. Clayton s Bishop Wescott (1906). ’ 

Westermarck, Edward (1862-1939), bom at 
Helsingfors, was lecturer on Sociology there 
professor of Sociology in London, wrote a History 
of Human Marriage (3rd ed. 1901), Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas (1906-8), Chris- 
tianity a/nd Morals ( 1939), books on Morocco, and 
an autobiography (trans. from Swedish 1929). 

Westinghouse, George (1846-1914), inventor 
rfiuH air ‘ G . ra k°. (1869) and other appliances for 

an(I Power, was born 

fn the ri v l wi dg0 ’ Z'J'J foi,gh * for Union 
Sttsburgh W * and had greafc machi ne-shops at 

Westmacott, Sir Richard (1776-1856), sculp- 
toi and sculptors son, born in London, studied 
at Rome in 1805 was elected A.R.A., in 1816 
and ; vas knighted In 1835. In 1827 he 

c^° fe 4 80r 0f Sc ^)Pture at the Academy. 
His son, Richard Westmacott (1799-1872) 
also a sculptor, studied in Italy 1820-26, became 

A.R.A., and R.A., and succeeded his 
fether as professor of Sculpture. He wrote a 
Handbook of Sculpture ( 1864 ). 

Wetherell, Elizabeth. See Warner, Susan. 

wetstoln, Johann Jakob ( 1693 - 1754 ) New 

Js e slSt n fco S h^ 1 f a r th b ° rn in ^ ase1 ’ in 1720 

Sr m h xr fat ™ er l n a church there. In his 
study of the New Testament text (1730-52) his 

rtnlv neSS /\ rOUghfc 5 im under suspicion of hetero- 

1730) an i d ^»° Sed l ^ r 5 1 l egecl Socin * a nism 
Ji/au;. in 1733 he was called to a chair in Hip 

Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. 

Wette. See De Wette. 

5 EINRICH Joseph (1801-53), joint- 
Catho r iieVh > . B . en ^ di ! it Welt , 9 of the P-sat Roman 

60 • m ed ( 12 vols - 1840- 

nn ! fln !! V Dvi , 882-1 903 >, became professor of 
Oriental Philology at Tubingen in 1830. 

™*5T?/ den » *i 0GIER VA ^ der (1400-64), Flemish 
painter, was born at Tou may, and by 1436 was 

officii Pinter to the city of Brussels See f 

work by Wauters (1856). * bee a 

Weyman, Stanley John (1855-1928) born af 

Hster 0,V, He U mal a i a " d beSeTbar! 
m^of %LT \ e J h o', m r*?}L f ™ on ° by 4 GtntU 
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f ^Y f b ?'^ Gn > Henry Thornton (1846-95), born 
Wadh£n ai ^ was educated at Charterhouse and 
^ ad i iain, i P ,actlseti medicine in South Hamn- 
stoad, and became known as ‘Sappho Wharton’ 

(1885 ; 3d eel 1895). A 

1 731), was°?he son r of P Th^na^Wl.aiton O 640-17 ? 4 )“ 
an eminent Whig statesman, reputed author of 
Lillibulleio, and Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1708- 
10, who in LOG was created Earl, and in 1714 
° f ^ barton. Philip was intended by 
Ins fathei for a great orator, a Whig, and a Pres?, 
byterian. As a boy he contracted a Fleet 

7in r, u?pnf b ; ,fc V S00n par .H ng from his wife, in 
1/16 went to Geneva with a Huguenot tutor 

?vi»n 0ntracted i debts » an( l, running away to 
Avignon, is said to have accepted from flip oih 

Facin' i, t,le T K t,e „° f Dl >bc Of Northumber 

land. In the Irish House of Peers lie disnlaved 

mp C n5-?l nf nf i! abilit . ies il1 support of tlie govern^ 
SSLVW he w as m 1718 raised to the highest 
ank * n th ? S eerage ‘ In the English Upper House 
Sea Rm Sed government measure on the South 
.Sea Bill and the bill against Bishop Atterbury 
His extravagance having forced him to accent a 
yearly allowance of £1200 from his creditorehc 

24) a nr? P ° 1 | I t,cal P a P er « the True Briton (1 723- 
Ifh a ? d s P° k . e a ' lcl wrote against the ministry 
C u Urt -, In 1725 h0 visited Vienna and 
?/ a /p d| where he was served with an order from 

fe eal to return home. He treated it 

tli 1 p b p 0nt f eini r fc, i l i n<1, 8oi*igto Rome, appeared at 
® f ou , rt * , of £ he ^tender, from whom he 
accepted the Gaiter. He now assumed the 

thp G Q° f *? uk , e of Northumberland, fought with 
the Spaniards against his countrymen at tho 

Gibraltar (1727), so lost l.is English title 

TT^rit!^ fces, *. a i Hl » was conv icted of high-treason! 

He died wretchedly at a Bernardine convent near 
Tarragona. See his Life and Writings ( 1732); Lives 
* Robertson (1896), Lewis Melville ( 1 913) 

bom h ta L^^Jn^sT^ l-87 h ° f P ° f M Dublin - was 

Joseph Wj?ately,’ rirebMdary of’ S 

College, Oxford, In 1805 


aTd » (1894); 

an m2 tb i? r h,Stoncal ro,nances * IWVman.] 1 

galley, Edward, regicide. See Goffe. 
t w y?r arnollff0 ’ JaMES Archibald Stuart Wort- 

fi/ J^f ,r t° 1 ?»®P ITH Jones, 1862-1937) analv 
tical novelist, born in New VoW ■ a ?2i? 

MsafsiassSSSSs® 

nR«m g Ar ^ 18 ? 8 )» a nJ the Duke of Buckingham 
(I860), Memoirs of the Jacobites (1845-46), &c With 
her son % John Coqkburn Thomson ‘ Phi in 

sh S i )ublished Queens of 
society (i860) and Wlu and Beau % of Society (I860). 


BfcWsr&SiS fsx!"“w tP? 

ana in lb 31 Archbishop of Dublin A fnnnSISrii 

xtaness outspokenness brought him no hh-i- 
unpopularity. He died 8th Octobe? 1863 

OS 2 5 ) S 1 i<l - 1 Christian RdigiL 

n» 111 Writings of St Paul (1828) 

Oil the Sabbath (1830), Christian Evidences 

ssMB-daS 

E’”„, J w ! i;3 S'So»“ 4 ' ““ Lif » m™’ 

2d^v a i t 83^ i?5o NRY Benjamh*, bora at Chelsea, 
za lay 1888 > became clerk to the Royal Society 
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0861-79) and assistant-secretary (1879-1908) to 
the Society of Arts. He was one of the founders 
of the Early English Text Society, wrote Anagrams 
(1862), Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in 
(18S0), How to Catalogue a Library, &c., and edited 
Peter Cunningham’s London (1891), Wraxall’s 
Memoirs (1884), and a complete edition of Pepys’s 
Journal (1893-97). He died April 30, 1917. 

Wheaton, Henry (1785-1848), jurist, bom at 
Providence, R.I., in 1812-15 edited the National 
Advocate in New York, where for four years he was 
a justice of the Marine Court, and from 1816 to 
1827 reporter for the Supreme Court (Reports, 
1826-27 ; also Digest of Decisions from 1789 to 1820, 
1820-29). In 1827-35 he was charge d'affaires at 
Copenhagen, and in 1835—16 minister at Berlin. 
Besides his Elements of International Law (1836), 
he wrote a Life of William Pinkney, Histories of 
the Northmen and of the Law of Nations, &C. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, electrician, was 
born, the son of a musical instrument maker, near 
Gloucester, in Februaryl802, and in 1816 was placed 
with an uncle, a London musicseller, but found 
time for study in physics. By 1833 he had pub- 
lished five papers on sound. In 1834 he became 
professor of Experimental Philosophy at King's 
College. In 1837 he and W. F. Cooke took out a 
patent * for improvements in giving signals and 
sounding alarums in distant places by means of 
electric currents transmitted through metallic 
circuits.’ From this instrument has grown the 
telegraph system of the United Kingdom. For 
the Old World he was what Morse (q.v.) was for 
the New. In a paper to the Royal Society in 1838 
he explained the principle of the stereoscope (see 
Brewster) ; in 1840 he showed that by means of 
electro-magnetism a number of clocks far apart 
might be regulated with absolute exactitude from 
one central clock ; and in 1843 he brought out liis 
new instruments and processes for determining 
the constants of a voltaic series. There were 
also his automatic telegraph in two forms, 
and numerous other inventions in electricity ; 
Hie electrical device known as Wheatstone’s 
Bridge was brought into notice (though not 
invented) by him. A vice-president and medallist 
of the Royal Society, he was knighted in 1868, 
and died at Paris, October 19, 1875. His Scientific 
Papers (1879) were published by the Physical 
Society, London. See Tollemache’s Safe Studies 
(IS84 ; new ed. 1891). 

Whewell, William, D.D., was born, a joiner’s 
son, at Lancaster, 24th May 1794, and graduat- 
ing in 1816 from Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
second wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman, 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity, and for 
many years acted also as a successful ‘coach.’ 
In 1820 he was elected F.R.S., in 1828-32 was 
professor of Mineralogy, and in 1838-55 professor 
of Moral Theology. In 1841 he became Master of 
Trinity, and in 1855 Vice-chancellor. He died of 
a fall ftxim his horse, 6th March 1866. His know- 
ledge was encyclopedic, with all the delects of 
an encyclopedia. His works included Astroiomy 
and General Physics considered in Reference to 
Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise, 1833), 
History of the Inductive Sciences (188 <), -PAtf- 
osophy of the Inductive Scie nces (1840), ElenieiUs 
of Morality 0855), Plurality qf Worlds 0853), 
aud other writings on the tides, electricity, 
magnetism, the History of Moral Philosophy iu 
England &c., besides translations of Goethes 
Hermann and Dorothea , Grotius's Rights q/Pfac. 
and JEar and Plato. See Todhunter s JITinwH 
(1870) and tha Life by Mra Stair Douglas (1881). 


Whichoote, Benjamin (1609 - 83), Cambridge 
Platonist, bom of a good Shropshire family, be- 
came in 1633 a fellow of Emmanuel College, and in 
1644 Provost of King’s. At the Restoration ho 
lost his provostship, but held livings, finally iu 
London. Discourses (1701 - 7) and Moral and 
Religious Aphorisms, collected from his MSS. 
(1703), are all his works ; but he exerted great 
influence on pupils and contemporaries. 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1884-1903), 
painter and etcher, was born at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, son of an engineer, and studied first at 
West Point and then (1857) art at Paris. In 1859 
he began to exhibit at the Royal Academy. He 
was made Chevalier (1889) and Officer (1891) of 
the Legion of Honour, president of the Society 
of British Artists (1886), and a member of the 
Munich Academy. Ruskin’s attack on him and 
his art in Fors Clavigera (1877) led to a famous 
lawsuit, euding iu a verdict for Whistler, whose 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies (1890 ; new ed. 1892) 
contains articles on that and other questions. 
His most famous oil-paintings are those of his 
mother (1870), at the Luxembourg ; and of Car- 
lyle, in Glasgow Art Gallery. His eminence as 
an etcher and dry-pointer is even more widely « 
recognised than as a worker in colour. See Life 
(1908) and Whistler Journal (1921) by E. R. and 
J. Pennell, and books by Wedmore, Way (1912), 
Gallatin, Tliuret (trans. 1916), Dodgson (1922). 

Whiston, William (1667-1752), mathematical 
divine, bom at Norton rectory in Leicestershire, 
became in 1693 a fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, and 
in 1698 rector of Lowestoft. His Theory of the 
Earth (1696) brought him reputation, and in 1703 
he became Lucasian professor at Cambridge. 
But for Arianism he was in 1710 expelled from 
the university. His Primitive Christianity Re- 
vived (1711-12) included the famous heretical 
essay on the Apostolic Constitutions. Whiston 
spent the remainder of his life in London, in- 
cessantly employed in writing, controversy, 
scientific crotchets, lectures, and the services 
of a * Primitive Christian ’ congregation. Though 
an Arian he was a strong supernaturalist, even 
anointing the sick and touching for the evil. Of 
Whiston’s translation of Josephus (1737) there 
is a good edition by Shilleto (1890); his Life of 
Samuel Clarke (1780) was admirable; and the 
Primitive New Testament (1745) is a curiosity. 
See his whimsical Memoirs (1749-50). 

Whitaker, Joseph, F.8.A. (1820-95), was born 
in London, the son of a silversmith, and became! 
bookseller. He started the Educational Register , 
IVhi taker's Clergyman's Diary , T7i« Bookseller in 
1858, and in 1868 Whitaker's Almanac, by which 
his name is known throughout the empire. 

Whitbread, Samuel (1758-1815), a London 
brewer’s son, from Eton passed to Oxford, and in 
1790 entered parliament. The intimate friend o! 
Fox, under Pitt he was leader of the Opposition, 
and in 1805 headed the attack on Melville- He 
committed suicide while insane* 

Whitby, Daniel (1638-1726), bom at Rushde* 
near Higham Ferrers, became in 1664 a follow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, prebendary of Satfs- 
bury in 1668, and rector of St Edmund’s there in 
1672. From onslaughts on popery he turned in 
16S3 to seeking a basis of union with the Dis- 
senters; his Protestant Reconciler was publicly 
burned at Oxford. In his Discourse on Election 
(1710) he accepted Arminlanism ; and later he 
published Arian treatise* Hie Last Thoughts 
appeared in 1787* 
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Gzokob Stuart (1835-1912). Field- 

PpnQ?* 1 ( 1905 >. received the Victoria 

Cross in the Afghan campaign of 1879-80. Com- 

mander-m. chief in India in 1893-98, he defended 

Ladysmith in 1899-1900, and was governor of Gib* 

■ 1 900 ~ 4 )* See Life b y Sir M. Durand (1915). 

Ha^Mre G in B i E 744 bora at Selborne in 

r! P a 4 obtained a fellowship at Oriel 

College, Oxford, in 1747 took orders, in 1752 became 
junior proctor, and in 1758 obtained the sinecure 
college living of Moreton Pinkney, NorthanN 

1 55 be lived at Selborne as curate of that or 
a neighbouringparish. His charming Natural His - 
toryund Antiqinties of Selborne ( 1789 ) made him 
n English classic. Among its countless editions 

rmr ‘°T S V f Je ^cl 185, >'^ BuckJand (1875), Bel! 

Sha 7 rpe J n90n eS aff 7 ?.’- B, r ,r ™ ll K l ' s 0895), Dowdier 
R RnH- r s , Llfi and otters (1001) by 
K. Holt- White, Journals ed. Johnson ( 1931 ). y 

n. ft 1? ENI 5 Y A IRKE (^SS-ISOS), the son of 

Sh CT- bufccbe . 1 ;* was apprenticed to an 
attorney. His contributions to the Monthly 

j£ hl!T fl afctr aC n ed < 5 ttention » and »» 1803 he pub^ 
hshed a small volume of poems, which secured 

him the friendship of Southey and the Rev. Charles 

John's 1 ivSh? U g 1 V* W 1 * k 1 1 • , he became a sizar of St 
strenrff ol ege, Cambridge. He overtasked his 
strength and died of consumption. Southev 
edited his RenwAns (1807). oouwiey 

Wlilte, Joseph Blanco (1775-1841) was horn 
at Seville of an Irish Catholic family. * Ordained 

lSlOt^rorH 7 "’ h S l 0 ®, 1 his faith * and * coming in 
lsin-Vi London, edited a monthly Spanish paper 

re . cei )’ ed an English pension of 
£250, was tutor to Lord Holland’s son 1815-16 

10 A ^ ti ^ les » and was admitted to 
Anglican orders. Made a member of Oriel College 

I” Y bately s fa,nil y at Dublin (1832- 
6b) t but fled to Liverpool when he found it im- 

possible longer to believe in the Trinity. Ho 

^ ,* be Q lLaHer ly and Westminster 
edited the short-lived London Review, wrote Letters 

0825 f vici s ence *?aintt Catholicism 
Second 1 ravels of an Irish Gentlmvm >« 

sonnet &c *» and 0116 immortal 

fhA 1 )? 0 - Wt* 0 nd Death, which first appeared in 

12t/sw f °T r Ron 8 ( Q V ° \' ariants are »» the Academy, 
Sept. 1891). See his Autobiography (1845). 

Wnlte, Richard Grant (1821-85) Shake. 

speanan scholar, was born in New York, and after 

medicine and law, became a journalist 

for fourteen years contributed to the New York 

a7Ui f ; W ir<5r » and during the civil war 
0markable series of letters for the London 

tCu S rev?n.,A as al . so f ° r twenty years chief of 
.®. revenue marine bureau at New York His 

* Payne Collier’s folio MS em^nd^ 

knowledi^ S Svf r i? (1852) re I ea ied his intimate 
Knowledge of Shakespeare, further shown in 

1865 r 1 1 8s?w h" Shak ® s P“ re . two editions (18.07- 

^is wor ^ s - Other works are Words 
and their Uses (1870), Everyday English fl8811 and 
England Without a, id Within (1881) C 

White, Walter (1811-93), born at Reading 

to n Cl0r i k £ as . si , sfcanfc -secretary, and librarian, 

{? York^h ?ri a ? d ) vro } e books on touring 

in Yorkshire, Northumberland, Tirol, the Wrekin 

country, Eastern England, &c. 

TOiite, William Hale (1831-1913), was born af- 
Bedford, the son of William White (1797-1882) 
bookseUer, and doorkeeper (1850-80) to the House 
of Commons (see his Inner Life of the House of 
%™nons 1897). In 1848-51 Hale White qualified 

ff.5 1 ^ u . nban ' 1 * ew College for the Congrega- 
bonal mmistry, but expelled for his views on in- 
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waiter 1 , a ; Journali *t and miscellaneous 

1 nam £ , ™ 

name but he owed his literary eminence to Mia 
powerful study of domestic, social, moral and 
theological problems of the novel series’ The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford H 8 S 1 \\rti 
Rutherford's Deliverance (1885), and' A/ V/X 

Shinnott^ 71 ? 1 K 8 1x1116 (1887)> ‘ ed »ted by Reuben 
0900?' i„ Ll a p ter WO , rks aro Pa 'Jesfrom a Journal 
PageJ’(10 15 ) 9 " /r0 " 1 “ Journal (1010), Last 

_ . William Henry (1845-1913) born 
at Devonport, at fourteen entered the dockyard 

cent'l883^85w/ PPr r. nti i : ^ fr0,n 1867 1902 (ex- 

shipbuilding. See Life by F. Manning (1923) 

vitor Pembroke College Oxford ^The* \v S i Ser * 

He took deacon’s orders in 1736 and 
preached Ins first sermon in the CrvDt Chnn-di 
Gioiicester, will, effect. In 1738 he folio wed wS 

, £ |a * returning to be admitted to priest’s 

The re! igious^le vel ^f °th e 'age^vasfl o w andWhT 

1 ie^ preached 

£S!? BEhtoi"* pSSSh °" Ki "« s '™ od m 

f • lsco, ‘ * 10,a tins time onwards he snpnt 
“ e , ,n COIlsta, . ,fc travel and incessant preaching 
everywhere moving audiences by his irresistibfe 

on r p?edestfna n tfon°Ied e y Ce i‘ • About 1741 '‘Olwences 

CalvinisTfrom Jolin IVesle'^as^n Arinh i ra S n <l ^ilis 

“TO now built bin. I large ‘ xTbenmcle^at 
audience^ = 

nuuieuces. lint lie founded no distinrt eppt 

Sf"y of » ,is a<1I >«>ents following the Countess of 

(< k v > pl , Wales - “"I »ltimate"y help! 
for,n the Calvinistic Methodists. The 
Countess appointed Whitefleld her chaplain and 

fAhXXd-M, and P T^ i,,g oS 

tliat year he married a Welsh widow, Mrs James 

^ ftrrbi 0 ssssS: z d i e 

\Vh 1 t 0 h 0 adt Alfred North if 

id 1945 !’ .“ h mathemaSn ( and ph^heJ' 
educated at Sherborne and" Trinity College Cam* 

Hufl4lU9ioir3( 

/aea«^(i933), Modes of Thought (1938). J 

Whitehead, Charles (1804-62) was hnm 

the son of a wine merchant. He gave 

nsol'f t0 letter ® after publishing Vic 
boutary ' (1831), a poem of reflection. His Autn 

biography of Jack Ketch (1834) showed hum^ 
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but when Chapman & Hall asked him for a 
popular book in instalments he declined, recom- 
mending young Dickens, who thus began the Pick- 
wick Pajyers. His novel, Richard Savage (1842), 
earned the praises of Dickens and Rossetti. Other 
works are the Cavalier, a poetic drama ; the Earl 
of Essex, a romance (1848); Smiles and Tears , 
essays and stories (1847); and a Lift of Raleigh 
(1854). Whitehead fell into intemperance, went 
out to Melbourne in 1857, but again sank, and 
died miserably, leaving unfinished the Spanish 
Marriage, a drama. See A Forgotten Genius , by 
H. T. Mackenzie Bell (1884). 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-74), ‘a small poet* in 
Johnson’s phrase, was born, a tailor’s son, in 
Holborn, was apprenticed to a mercer, married a 
short-lived imbecile with a fortune of £10,000. 
lay some years iu the Fleet for the non-payment 
of a sum for which he had stood security, became 
active in politics and as a poetical satirist, was 
one of the infamous monks of Medmenham Abbey, 
and became deputy-treasurer of the Chamber. 
Among iiis satires are State Dunces (1783), in- 
scribed to Pope, and Manners (1739), for which 
Dodsley was brought before the House of Lords. 

Whitehead, Robert (1823-1906), born at Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, bred an engineer, settled (1866) at 
Fiume, where he invented a torpedo (1866). 

Whitehead, William (1716-85), a Cambridge 
baker's son, educated at Winchester and Clare 
Hall, a fellow in 1742, travelled as tutor to Lord 
Jersey’s son, became in 1755 secretary of the 
Order of the Bath, and in 1757 poet-laureate. 
He wrote tragedies, farces, epistles, &c. 

Whiteing, Richard (1840-1928), journalist and 
novelist, born in London, wrote No. 5 John Street 
(1899), Ring in the New (1906), &c. 

Whiteley, William (1831-1907), born at Wake- 
field, opened a shop in London in 1863, developed 
into a ‘ Universal Provider,’ and was murdered. 

Whitelocke, Bulstrode (1605-76), born in 
London, the son of a judge, passed through Eton 


and Oxford to the study of law, sat in the Long 
Parliament for Great Marlow, and took a half- 
hearted part on the popular side in the great 
struggle. He was appointed a commissioner 
of the Great Seal 0648), but would not act in 
the king's trial, and was sent ambassador to 
Sweden (1653). He was nominated by Richard 
keeper of the Great Seal, but steered prudently 
enough to be included in the Act of Oblivion. 
He died at Chilton in Wiltshire. Whitelocke’s 
Memorials was first published in 1082 in a falsified 
form ; better in 1732. His Journal of the Embassy 
to Sweden was edited by Reeve (1855). See 
ATentofrs by R, H. Whitelocke (I860). 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
born at Grimsby in 1580 or 1533, in 1555 was 
elected fellow of Poterhouse, Cambridge, took 
orders in 1660, and became rector of Teversham, 



a great pluralist. Having attended Queen Eliza 
beth in her last moments, and crowned James I., 
he died 29th Feb. 1604. With a Calvinistlc bias. 
Whitgift yet was a champion of conformity, ana 
vindicated tho Anglican position against the 
Puritans. His ninety-four writings were edited 
for the Parker Society (1851-58). See vol. v. of 
Hook's Archbishops of Canterbury (1875), and 
Clayton’s Whitgift and his rimes (1911), 


Whitley, John Henry (1866-1935), born at 
Halifax, educated at Clifton and London Univer- 
sity, was LiberalM.P. for Halifax 1900-28, speaker 
1921-28, and presided over the committee that 
proposed (1917) Whitley Councils. 

Whitman, Walt, born 81st May 1819 at West 
Hills, Long Island, N.Y., served first in a lawyer’s 
and then in a doctor’s office, and finally in a 
printer’s. His next employment was that of 
itinerant teacher in country schools. He returned 
.hortly to his printing, ana iu 1846 became editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. This and his other numer- 
ous press engagements were only of short dura- 
tion, a certain restlessness making him pass 
rapidly from one employment to another. He 
seemed unable to find free expression for his 
emotions until he hit upon the curious, irregu- 
lar, recitative measures of Leaves of Grass (1855), 
originally a small quarto of 94 pages, which 
grew in the seven succeeding editions to nearly 
400 pages. This, with his prose book Specimen 
Days and Collect, constitutes his main life-work as a 
writer. Summoned to tend his brother, wounded 
in the war against the South, he became the 
brother-nurse to every wounded or sick mother's- 
son in the Northern army. The exertion, ex- 
posure, and high strain of those few years left 
Whitman a shattered and almost aged man. 
About the close of the war he received a govern- 
ment clerkship; was dismissed by Secretary 
Harlan as the author of ‘an indecent book;* 
but almost Immediately obtained a similar post. 
In 1873 he left Washington for Camden, N.J., 
where he lived till his death, 27th March 1892. 
Partially paralysed, he would have fallen into 
absolute poverty but for the timely help of his 
admirers beyond the Atlantic. Later on several 
wealthy American citizens liberally provided for 
the Good Grey Poet's simple wants. Whitman 
set himself the Atlantean task of uplifting into 
the sphere of poetry the whole of modem life 
and man, omitting nothing, concealing nothing. 
Hence the inclusion of subjects usually tabooed. 
He was in fact an idealist who bound nimself to 
be a thorough-going realist. A selection from 
Whitman by W. M. Rossetti appeared in 1868 
(new ed. 1910), liis Complete Writings in 1902, Un- 
collected Poetry and Prose (2 vols.), ed. Holloway, 
in 1922. See books by J. A. Symonds (1893), 
John Burroughs, Kennedy (1896), Blnns (1906), 
B. de Selincourt (1914), Fausset (1942). 

Whitney, Eli (1766-1826), born at West- 
borough, Mass., was educated at Yale, went to 
Georgia as a teacher, but finding a patron in the 
widow of General Greene, resided on her estate 
and Btudied law. The cotton had then to be 
slowly separated from the seed by hand. Whitney 
set to work to make a cotton-gin. Reports of his 
success prompted rogues to break into his work- 
shop and steal and copy his machine ; he went to 
Connecticut to carry out his invention ; but law- 
suits in defence of his rights carried off all his 
profits and $50,000 voted him by the state of South 
Caroliua. In 1798 he got a government contract 
for the manufacture of firearms, and made a 
fortune by this business, carried out at Whitney- 
ville, OoniL He died at New Haven. 

Whitney, Josiah Dwight (1819-96), geologist, 
born at Northampton, Mass. , graduated at Yale, 
and in 1840 joined the New Hampshire survey. 
He explored the geology of the Lake Superior 
region, Iowa, the upper Missouri, and California, 
and in 1865 was made professor in Iowa University, 
in 1S60 state geologist of California, and in 1865 
professor at Harvard.— His brother, William 
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wjoht Whitney (1827-94), studied at Williams 

ftn d pj?- e> ai V d Jl l Ger f ,nan y with Roth prepared 
In i Aa 1 ? 11 u° f the Atharva Veda Sanhita (1856) 
? n h f became professor of Sanskrit at Yale 
1 « 70 a J S0 of Co,,, Parative Philology. He was 
Ar?,?^ Ce ' bearer °o the American Oriental Society 
edited numerous Sanskrit texts, and contributed 

Roth e ^8T^ n8k HV ,iCti0na 7 , of B5ht lingk and 
Koth (1858-6/). He received honorary degrees 

from many universities, and was member and 

correspondent of several foreign academies as 

well as knight of the Prussian order ‘Pour le 

£ t8, Be waged war with Max-Muller on 
fundamental questions of the science of language 
Among 2ns works were Material and Form *in 
Language (1872), Darwinism and Language (1874) 

r?nmth l Llnguist jc Sadies (1873-75 \ Life and 
Growth of Language (1876), Essentials of Enqlish 
Grammar (18/7), Sanskrit Grammar (1879), Logical 
Consistency m Views of Language (1880), ^and 

fn ohlZf ( 18 ®?)* He also editor* 

jn-chief of the Century Dictionary (1889-91). 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Quaker poet was 

s b n^of near Haverhill > Mass *> 17th Dec. 1807,’ the 
5?£ of a P° 0 T r farmer, and obtained education with 

?h? C i llfcy ’. In 1829 be undertook the editorship of 
the American Manufacturer , in 1830 of the New 

England Weekly Review, in 1832 of the Haverhill 

Gcuette, having published in 1831 Legends of New 

hIfi! aw £*Xd Moll Pitcher . With W. L. Garrison 
tbe ! 0I l g battle of emancipation through 
contempt and defeat to lasting and complete 
™ tor y- In 1840 he settled at Ainesbury, a vi?lage 

iS?i birthplace. He died 7th Sept. 1892. 
His anti-slavery poems have, like his prose- 
writings, mostly served their purpose, with ex- 

n? P MoUf • S ? Ch a . s fh®. pathetic and spirited 4 Slaves 
r/n “ique. . His nature -poetry is faithful 
fresh, and beaut! ful, without being quite original • 

and h, . 3 .‘ Barclay of Ury * and ‘ Barbara Frietchie J 
rank high among ballads of moral heroism ; but 
it is when he soars into the spiritual and mystic 
spheres, as m My Psalm,* that his notes comp 

W^itUer’s'^opm 6 ’ and - tr V est ‘ A ,inal ed »t»on of 

ss r ri,sr , sssufrss 

Richard (c. 1358-1423), is sup. 
posed to have been the youngest son of Sir William 
Whittington of Pauntley in Gloucestershire, on 
whose death lie set out at thirteen for London 
and apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitz- Warren* 
a prosperous mercer, whose daughter he after! 
wards married. We find him a member of the 
Mercers Company in 1392, in 1393 an alderman 

and i 8 iofl Mal n 13 ct (01 i the Ma y° r ’ 8 death), 1398, 

i n l ii 4 « 6 ^S y « ? do ?» memb er of parliament 

In 1410, and in 1419 for the fourth time mavor 

Lysons accepts the story of the sale of the cat 

b ? * friendly sailor to a Moorish king pestered 

with rats and mice. Unluckily the story occurs 

fiiSi m Ge £ man * Italian, Russian, and Danish 
folklore. See Lysons’s Model Merchant of the 
Middle Ages (1860) and Besant and Rice's Sir 
Richard Whittington (1881). 

Q Whitworth, Sir Joseph (1803-87), born at 
Stockport, at the Exhibition in 1851 exhibited 
many tools and machines. In 1859 he invented 
a gun of compressed steel, with a spiral polygonal 
b® re : Knighted in 1869, he founded Whitworth 
scholarships for encouraging engineering science. 

Whymper, Edward (1840-1911), born in 
London, was trained an artist on wood but 
became even more famous for his mountaineer^ 

31 * 
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^sraua^sasswar' 

S ® rnrts* 

ford^Si r t Bo0 V ne ’ Bl l nyan » Law, Rutherl 
r Browne, &c., and died in 1921. 

Whyte-MolviU 0 , Georoe John (1821-78), born 
at Mount-Melvdle, St Andrews, served in the 
Crimean war, and wrote novels on fox-hunting 

tiZ&SK? &c - He met his •*“«' *» «S 

Wicllflfe. See Wvcliffe. 

orSffit f o C f H St "sMipice, 11 E pi 1 r 8 is 5 ‘bo 3 r;i ) * 

secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts from" 1914.' 

Christoph Martin, born near Bibe- 

i^ l7rn t w ept * 1733 > t, . ie 1 80n of a pietist pastor, 
1dm < (RwftnV 11 -°f c,a there. Bodmer invited 
rw 2 1 5 -A t0 .^ un . ch » and inspired him to write 
Dergepritfte Abraham and other books full of 

and . re h’gious mysticism. But 

to liSum bent was m the opposite direction, and 

itinn°^V 0, R b n i des makl "« the first German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare (17G2-66), he wrote the 

romances Agathon and Don Silvio von Rosalva 

Die Graven and other tales, the didactic poem 

Musarwn, &c. Their elegance, grace, and light- 

nufclA ? S ^ rong flavo,lr of French materialism, 
3 J? nd Popular with fashionable society. 

w5?irt h °il ,ng f0r t ,i re , e years a Professorship at 
Erfurt, he was called to Weimar to train the 

nf«i dllC ? eS ??.- 80 ??* and there lie spent most 
STJ5® : res ^ of b ,a h fe * the friend of Goethe and 
Herder. He died 20th Jan. 1S13. The Weimar 
period produced liis heroic poem Oberon, by which 
nV 3 j be s t remembered ; the historical romances 
Die Abdenten, Ai'istipp &c. ; a series of graceful 
ve^e narratives (1784-87); and German versons 
SiiJii n * Horace, and Cicero's letters; he also 

n«o5 d oo S r er f l r ,nagaz j ,,es - See L >ves by Gruber 
0827-28) and Loebel (185S) ; books about him by 

WilS r 8 n 2 ^’ Ke ‘ l 2 885 )» and Hirzel (1891) ; and 
Wieland s Correspondence (1815-20). [V eel ant A 

of t Henri (1835-80), composer, born 

t h n o W H S f f0 r J?' ° 1 V e y ea rs solo-violinist to 
Sfrp w- K tf.^ht at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire.-*His brother, Joseph (1837-1912), pianisf 
taught m the Moscow Conservatoire, and was a 
conductor at Warsaw 1871-77. [Vyen-'t-aZZ.] 

rente® of one of the oppo- 

Grave V, superstition, bora at 

Paris and n th Brab ? nt ' studied medicine at 

Physic“£n and S , HtIed ab0,lt 1545 ss a 

piiysmian at Arnheim, whence he was rallpri f^ 

Dusseldorf to be physician to the Duke of Jiilich 

T? ,Mm be dedicated liis famous De preestiaiis 

deemonum et incantalionibus ac veneficiis (1563) 

pr?ff a f a8a i inSt ri! ie f u lly and cn,el ty of the witch! 
craft trials. The book roused the fury of the 

,fc sti11 stands in the Index, but ranked 
Th « am< J n gft the benefactors of humanity. 

The duke protected Wierns till his death His 

Hifpc tre ? tlSe was .toHowed by De Lamiis, and by 
t le Pseudomonarchia Deemonum, a description of 

th0 ^erai-chy G f HelL See study by Binz (1885). 
Wlertz Anton Joseph (1806-65), painter, born 
t Dmant, in 1836 settled in Li^ge, and in 1848 
at Brussels. His original aim was to combine 
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the excellences of Michelangelo and Rubens ; but 
about 1848-50 he began to paint speculative and 
mystical pieces, dreams, and visions, and the 
horrible outcomes of a morbid imagination. In 
1850 the state built him a studio, now the Mus6e 
Wiertz, one of the sights of Brussels. [Veerts.] 

Wiffen, Benjamin Barron (1794-1807), born 
at Woburn, Bedfordshire, of Quaker parentage, 
devoted himself to editing the writings of early 
Spanish reformers (1848-09). — His brother, Jere- 
miah Holme Wiffen (1792-1836), librarian to the 
Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey, translated 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Tasso, &c. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (1857-1923), born 
(Smith) at Philadelphia, practised and wrote on 
kindergarten, and wrote novels, including the 
Penelope series (1893-1901). 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich von (1848- 
1931), a great Greek scholar, born at Markowitz, 
Posen, studied at Bonn and Berlin, and became 
professor at Greifswald (1876), Gottingen (1883), 
and Berlin (1897-1922). He was Mommsen’s son- 
in-law. His works on Greek literature and 
editions of Greek classics are numerous and valu- 
able. See his Erinnerungen (1928 ; trans. 1930). 
i Vi bam -o' v i ts Me hl'e n-dorf ) 

Wilberforce, William, was born at Hull. 24th 
August 1759, the son of a wealthy merchant. 
Educated at St John’s, Cambridge, in 1780 he was 
returned for Hull* in 1784 for Yorkshire, and was a 
close friend of Pitt, though he remained indepen- 
dent of party. In 1784-85, during a tour on the 
Continent with Dean Milner, he became seriously 
impressed ; and in 1787 he founded an association 
for the reformation of manners. In 1788, sup- 
ported by Clarkson aud the Quakers, he entered 
on his nineteen years’ struggle for the abolitioji 
of the slave-trade, crowned with victory in 1807. 
He next sought to secure the abolition of the slave- 
trade abroad and the total abolition of slavery 
Itself ; but declining health compelled him in 1825 
to retire from parliament. Long a central figure 
in the ‘Clapliain sect* of Evangelicals, he died 
29th July 1S33, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, ne wrote a Practical View of Christianity 
(1797), helped to found the Christian Observer 
(1801), and promoted many schemes for the wel- 
fare of the community. See the Life by his sons 
(1838), and his Primte Papers, edited by Mrs A. 
M. Wilberforce (1898).— His son, Robert Isaac 
(1800-57), a fellow of Oriel and prebendary of 
York, joined the Catholic Church in 1S54, and 
died on his way to become a priest at Rome; and 
the youngest son, Henry William 0807 - 73), 
also educated at Oriel, and an English clergyman, 
joined the Church of Rome in 1850, becoming 
afterwards a newspaper proprietor and magistrate 
in county Galway. — His third son, Samuel Wil- 
berforce, was born at Clapham, Sept. 7. 1805. 
In 1820 he graduated from Oriel, Oxford, with first- 
class honours in mathematics and second-class 
in classics. In December 1828 he was ordained 
curate of Checkendon near Henley, and In 1830 
became rector of Brightstone, Isle of Wight; in 
1836 was a rural dean there, and In 1839 arch- 
deacon of Surrey. In 1840 he was appointed 
rector of Alverstoke and canon of Winchester, 
In 1841 chaplain to the Prince-Consort, in March 
1845 Dean of Westminster, and in October Bishop 
of Oxford. He shared in the troubles of the 
Hampden, Gorham, Essays and Revietcs, and 
Colonso cases, and sufferod many domestic trials, 
yot so governed the diocese for twenty-four years 
ns to earn the titlo of 1 Remodellor of the Epis- 
copate.’ Ho instituted Cuddesdon theological 


college (1854), and was mainly instrumental in 
reviving Convocation (1852). The charm of his 
many-sided personality, his administrative capa- 
city, his extraordinary faculty of work, his social 
and oratorical gifts, were too much forgotten in 
the versatile ecclesiastic, nicknamed ' Soapy Sam.’ 

He edited Letters and Journals of Henry Martyn 
(1837), wrote along with his brother the Life of 
his father (1838), and himself wrote Agathos{ 1889), 
Rocky Island (1840), and History of the American 
Church (1844), and contributed to tlie Quarterly. 
Bishop of Winchester from 1869, on 19th July 1873 
he was killed by a fall from his horse near Dork- 
ing. See Lives (1879-82, vol. i. by Ashwell ; 1905) 
by Reginald Garton Wilberforce, his eldest son. — 

Of his two younger sons, Ernest Roland (1840- 
1908) became (1882) first Bishopof Newcastle, and 
in 1895 of Chichester ; Albert Basil Orme (1841- 
1916) became archdeacon of Westminster (1900), 
chaplain to the Speaker, and was an eloquent 
advocate of temperance. 

Wilbye, John (1574-1638), one of the greatest 
of English madrigal composers, was born at Disa 
in Norfolk, was a household musician at Hengrave 
Hall, 1593-1628, and thenceforward at Colchester. 
His madrigals are marked by sensitive beauty 
and excellent workmanship. 

Wiloox, Ella Wheeler (1855-1919), bom at 
Johnstown Centre, Wis., wrote much verse. 

Wild, Jonathan (c. 1682-1725), bora at Wolver- 
hampton, served an apprenticeship to a Birming- 
ham buckle-maker. About 1706 he deserted his 
wife, came up to London, was imprisoned for 
debt, consorted with criminals, turned a receiver 
of stolen goods and a betrayer of such thieves as 
would not share with him, until for theft aud 
receiving he was hanged at Tyburn. 

Wilde, Jane Fraxcisca Speranza, Lady (1826^ 
1896), daughter of Archdeacon Elgee, in 1851 
married Sir W. R. W. Wilde (1799-1869), a dls- 
tinguished surgeon and President of the Irish 
Academy. As ‘Speranza’ she published Poems 
(1864), and in her own name many other works. 
For years her salon was the most famous in Dublin. 

Wilde, Oscar (1854-1900), son of the above- 
named, studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
in 1878 got the Newdigate for his Ravenna. In 
18S1 he published Poems ; in 1891 a novel, Dorian 
Gray ; in 1898 the plays Lady Windermere's Fan , 
and (in French) Salomi ; in 1S94 A Woman of No 
Importance; in 1899 The Importance of being 
Earnest . The Ballad of Reading Gaol (1898) ana 
De Profundi* ( 1905) bear the impress of two years’ 
hard labour for vicious practices. See Mason’s 
bibliography (1914) ; studies by Sherard (1906- 
1916), Harris (1920). 

Wildenbruoh, Ernst von (1845-1909), German 
romantic novelist, poet, and dramatist, born at 
Beirut, served in the army and Foreign Office. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven, novelist and drama- 
tist. born 17th April 1897 at Madison, Wis., 
stuuied at Yale and Princeton, taught in New 
Jersey, and made his name with his very original 
story*, The Bridge of San Luis Re y (1927). The 
iroinan of Andros is Terence’s Arnxria turned 
into a tragic novel. I JFi/e'der.l 
Wildgans, Anton (1S81-1932), dramatist, born 
in Vienna. [FHt'pafcnss.] 

Wilfrid, St (634-709), Bishop of York, born in 
Northumbria, and trained at Lindisfame, upheld 
the Roman views which triumphed at the Synod 
of Whitby (664). Bishop of York (c. 665), he 
improved the minster of York, built a splendid 
church at Hexham, and raised a new minster at 
Ripon. Theodore divided Northumbria into four 
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sees, and Wilfrid appealed to Rome. On the 
journey he was driven by a storm to the coast of 
Friesland where lie baptised thousands of pagans. 
Po P® ,-Agatho decided in liis favour, but Kin-’ 
Ecgfrid flung him into prison. He ’escaped to 
Sussex was allowed to return by the new king, 
Aldfnd, m 686, and was finally allowed to keep 
the sees, of Ripon and Hexham, but not York 

See Eddius's Vita Wilfridi. edited by Raine (1879)* 
and Browne, Theodore and Wilfrith (1897) 

WUhehnlna. Queen of the Netherlands, bom in 
1880, succeeded her father William III , n icon 
and abdicated in 1948. * * 

Wilhelmine, Princess. See Anspach 
Wilibald. See Willibald. 

Wilken, George Alexander (1847-91). bora 
In Celebes. In 1885 became professor of Indian 
Archipelago Ethnography at Leyden. 

Wilkes Captain Charles (179S-1S77), Ameri- 

Pno-n na * Vf J l 9 tt,cer > in 1 839-40 explored various 
Pac.ftc islandgroups and Wilkes Land coast; in 

0861 intercepted at sea the British mail-steamer 

and took off two Confederate commissioners 

war r ± d Er t i°Jn ranCe ' thereby a of 

JoHN * 1,01,1 afc Clerkenwell, 17th Oct. 
1727, the son of a distiller, studied at Leyden 
and became a man of fashion and profligate. To 
please his parents, he married at twenty-two the 
daughter of the eminent and wealthy physician, 
Dr Mead. She was ten years his senior, and after 
a daughter had been born to them the ill-matched 

Dfttr cnnorofo/l ^ f ti,. • e. . / » 


M7ddlesV’ aS in el i e ^f 1 Sh i riff f01 ' Lolldo, ‘ a ' lJ 

v!f sex *-’ » 1774 1,0 became Lord Mayor 
sex In n i782 fl P '2 r ‘ ian, 1 nt - as Mp - for Middle! 
previous elections we™ "h^ S hl> 

chamberlain of the Citv in m.. ' 

g ee j g wy , ( r . ^ 20th D ecem b er 17 9 7 * 

ivfirl 8 V^K. fcs0 ?» Biograph ies of John Wilkes and 

: ™°rol d Rogers, Historic* 
uiea n mgs ( 1 8 < 0) ; Daly, Damn of Radical ism • 

Fraser Rue WilKes, Sheridan? F.x (1878 ). ( Uves 
l>y Percy Fitzgerald (1S8S); Bleackley ’(1017) 
Sherrard (1930), Postgate (1930). * 1 

Fi^'is!?,’ v '? P4 VW - born at Cults manse in 

tl e T, nstees ? Arl'i 85 ' l 7 i 9 , " as sellt study in 
. e i rnstees Academy at Edinburgh and 

">g home in 1804 painted his ‘ P tSsie Fair • The 

dete ,nmed S r ° f ,' The ViU ^ Pomlclans -'(ISM) 
saw tho Rli !V?,? etl . Ie in Lomi ‘>»; "ext year 

rat \Ti\r: e '?T\ 

Scott at Abbotsford, and painted the family group 
now m the Scottish National Gallery. Hi, 8 ™,,, 1 * 

Pi Vl'll J“ cI .' pictures as the ' Card 


S air separated. One of the infamous ‘Monks of 
ledmenhain, Wilkes took up politics as a sup- 
porter of Pitt, was returned for Aylesbury in 1757 
and was also high-sheriff for Bucks and colonel of 
the Bucks Militia. Lord Bute having declined 
to appoint him ambassador to Constantinople 
? r & 0V Sr n< Jf °J Q uebec > be attacked the ministry 

h n «,r! iwJ 2 £l i t0 J l < 17 ? 2 - C3 ). a weekly journal lie 
had founded. Before the twenty-seventh number 

appeared he was threatened with prosecution, and 

S to ®8ht a duel witli Lord Talbot. In the 

SnmnT b ^ r s , 0,ne st ™g comments were 
made upon tlie kings speech on opening parlia- 

ment. Lord Halifax as secretary of state issued 
a general warrant for the apprehension of all con- 
cerned m the article as libellous. Wilkes was 

?nqfipp a p d 00,n *J ittetl to the Tower. Lord Chief- 
justice Pratt ordered his release on the ground of 

thT* 1 ^ 86 a ! and ifc was then determined 

^ a i-f-V al warrants were unconstitutional. He 

hera of d f{? ft rg ^ da,na lu 3 a * law ’ and beca,lie the 
extvJti fJf?L h< S r - Th ® Earl of Sandwich read 
oorn/nfwn the House of Lords from the purloined 

at P hi? 3 inf 8 Verse ?* sa y° n Woman,' printed 
J 1,a P ru afc 6 press, which was declared to be 

1,bel J* and the House of Commons 
A? ^th January 1764 as author of 
f * he N A rt1 \ Briton - Before this lie was 
j a ? uel wifch Mr Martin. He was 
Eillanlff found i? ld ! ty during his absence from 
n?r«f ,d P ubl,sh,n 8 the ‘Essay on Woman’ 
Rlf;’r,i and *. P l,tla .wed for non - appearance. 

5a glai i d T ,n 1768 > he stood unsuccess- 
fully for the City of London, but was triumph- 
antly returned for Middlesex. His outlawry was 
reversed on a purely technical point, and he was 

SndTflS t0 f v ® n ty*t w o 'nonths' imprisonment 
!? d * f n ® °/ .f 100 °- In Prison lie penned a 
f bar gf against the secretary of state of instigat- 

wo g Q th0 . m ?f sacre in Sfc George’s Fields, and this 
was made the pretext for his expulsion from par- 

Lament. He had been four times re-elected, 
when the house declared him ineligible. In 


| | ‘Reading U,e Will,™ * c ., in wS^the >3} 
hinuours of humble life are expressed with 
c banning purity and transparency, his style in- 

rate finish ‘ Skilf '- 1 tecl,nl< l ue , and ^elabo 
late iinisli. His genius is commonly held to have 

h J 1 to" n,A d V 11 ‘ Tbe „9 heIsea Pensioners listen- 
Dnkft nf wiir WS f° f ^ aterloo ’ (1820-21) for the 
hi <5 Ji! Well, ; , 8tpn. Subsequently he changed 
' J nf Ut to f e A m,,ate tl ,e de l )th and rich- 

S?fi °; ,ril,g tl,e 01(1 “’asters, and chose 
of Whf L a i nd evo J , l bero’c subjects, to the lieight 
T !, 1 be ,F 0, ! 1(I / ,,ever raise himself. A tour 
1,1 Italy and Spam (1824) stimulated the new and 

unwise ambition. He also painted portraits, and 
was successful as an etcher. In 1830 he was made 
Painter in Ordinary to His Majesty, and in 1836 
knighted. In 1840. seeking health, he visited 
Syria. Palestine, and Egypt, but died on his 
voyage home (1st June 1841) off Gibraltar, and 
was burled at sea. See books on him by Allan 
Cunningham (1843). J. W. Mollett (1881). and 
Lord R. Sutherland-Gower (1902). 

Wilkins, Sir (George) Hubert, bom in 1888 
in South Australia, explored the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic from 1913 by land and air. He made a 
Pioneer flight to Australia in 1919. and went 
to the North Pole by submarine in 1931. 

) Wilkins, John (1G14.72), Bishop of Chester, 
born near Da ven try, graduated B.A. from Mag- 
dalen Hall in 1631. As domestic chaplain lie 
round time for studies in mathematics and 
mechanics, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. He sided with the parliament, and 
was appointed Warden of Wadliam. In 1656 he 
married a widowed sister of Oliver Cromwell, 
and in 1659 was appointed by Richard Crom- 
well Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dis- 
possessed at the Restoration, lie soon recovered 
court favour, and became preacher at Gray’s Inn, 
rector of St Lawrence Jewry, Dean of Ripon, and 
Bishop of Chester (1668). As an ecclesiastic he 
was tolerant and moderate. In his Discovery oj 
a. New World (1638) lie discusses the possibility 
of communication by a flying-machine with the 
moon and its supposed inhabitants ; the Dis- 
course concerning a New Planet (1640) argues that 
our earth is one of the planets ; Mercury, or the 
Secret and Swift Messenger , shows how a man may 
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communicate with a friend at auy distance*, 
Mathematical Magic dates from 1648 ; the Essay 
towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language (1608) is founded on Dalgarno’s treatise. 

Wilkins, Mary Eleanor (1S52-1930), was bom 
at Randolph, Massachusetts, married in 1902 Dr 
O. M. Freeman of New .Terse y, and published 
The Adventures of Ann Bost (1886), A Humble 
Romance (1887), Pembroke (1894), A New England 
Nun , Madelon (1896), Jerome (1897), The Debtor 
(1905), and other novels and stories. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, Egyptologist, 
born at Hardendale in Westmorland, 5tli Oct. 
1797, and educated at Harrow and Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1821-33 made a complete survey 
of Egypt, publishing Materia II ieroglyphica (1828), 
Survey of Thebes (1SS0), Topography of Thebes (1835), 
and iiis famous Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (1837-41 ; new ed. by Birch 
1879). Knighted in 1839, he visited Egypt again 
in 1841 and 1843, as well as Syria, Constantinople, 
Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. He 
paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 1848, a fifth in 
1855, presented his antiquities to Harrow, and 
died 29tli Oct. 1875. He wrote also on Dalmatia, 
modern Egypt, ancient Egyptian architecture, &c. 

Willard, Frances Elizabeth, a worker for 
temperance and the enfranchisement of women, 
was born at Churchville, New York, Sept. 28, 
1S39. She studied at the North-western Univer- 
sity, Evanston, 111., was professor of ^Esthetics 
there, in 1874 became secretary of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and edited the 
Chicago Daily Post. Her books include many on 
temperance, &c., My Happy Half-Century (autobio- 
graphical, 1894), and A Wheel within a Wheel (180$). 
She died at New York, Feb. 18, 1898. See Lives 
by Florence White (1899), Strachey (1912). 

Willcocks, Sir William (1S52-1932), born in 
India, planned and carried out great irrigation 
works for Egypt (Aswan), South Africa, and 
Mesopotamia (Hindiya). 

William I., ‘the Conqueror,' was born at 
Falaise in 1027 or 1028, the bastard son of 
Robert III., Duke of Normandy, by Arietta, a 
tanner’s daughter. On his father’s death in 1035, 
the nobles accepted him as duke ; but his youth 
was passed in difficulty and danger. In 1047 the 
lords of the western part of the duchy rebelled, 
but Henry I. of France came to his help, and the 
rebels were defeated at Val-£s-dunes. In 1051 he 
visited his cousin, Edward the Confessor, and 
received the promise of the English succession. 
He married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., 
Count of Flanders, in 1053. In the next ten 
years William repulsed two French invasions, and 
in 1063 conquered Maine. Probably in 1064 
Harold (q.v.) was at his court, and swore to help 
him to jn lin the English crown on Edward’s 
death. When, however, Edward died, in 1066, 
Harold became king. William laid his claim 
bofore the pope and Western Christendom. The 
pope approved his claim, and on 14th October 
William defeated Harold at the battle of Hastings 
or Senlac. Harold was slain, and William was 
crowned on 25th December. The west and north 
of England were subdued in 1068; but next 
year the north revolted, and William devastated 
the country between York and Durham. The 
constitution under William assumed a foudal 
aspect, the old national assembly becoming a 
council of the king’s tenants-in-chiof, and all title 
to land being derived from his grant. Domes- 
day Book contains the land settlement. He 
brought the English Church Into closer relations 


with Rome. The Conqueror’s rule was stern and 
orderly. In 1070 there was a rebellion in the 
Fen Country, and under the leadership of Here- 
ward the rebels for some time held out in the 
Isle of Ely English exiles were sheltered by 
the Scottish king, Malcolm, who plundered the 
northern shires ; but William in 1072 compelled 
Malcolm to do him homage at Abemethy. 
In 1073 he reconquered Maine. He made a 
successful expedition into South Wales. His 
eldest son, Robert, rebelled against him in Nor- 
mandy in 1079; and, having entered on a war 
with Philip I. of France in 1087. William burned 
Mantes. As he rode through the burning town 
his horse stumbled, and he received an injury, of 
which he died at Rouen on 9th September. He 
left Normandy to his son Robert, and England 
to William. See Freeman’s Norman Conquest , ii. 
iii. iv., and his William the Conqueror ; F. JL 

i i m f\ Of\Q\ • *n 


----- - - 

William II., called Rufus, third, and second 
surviving, son of William the Conqueror, was 
born before 1066. On his father’s death in 1087 
he was crowned king. The next year many of the 
Norman nobles in England rebelled against him 
in favour of his eldest brother Robert, Duke of 
Normandy. Rufus appealed to the English people 
for help, proniising them good government and a 
relaxation of the forest laws and of fiscal burdens. 
The rebellion was suppressed, but he did not keep 
his promises, and oppressed them sore. Treating 
ecclesiastical benefices like lay fiefe, Rufus sold 
them, and kept them vacant, seizing their reve- 
nues during vacancy. The see of Canterbury had 
been vacant four years when, in 1093, he fell sick, 
repented, and appointed Anselm thereto; when 
he recovered he quarrelled with Anselm for main- 
taining the liberties of the church. Rufus warred 
with Robert in Normandy, but peace was made 
in 1091 ; and in 1096 the duchy was mortgaged to 
him. In 109S he reconquered Maine, but failed 
to hold the whole of it. Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, invaded Northumberland in 1093, and was 
slain at Alnwick. Rufus thrice invaded Wales, 
twice with ill-success. As he was hunting in 
the New Forest on 2d August 1100 he was slain 
accidentally, as is probable, by an arrow shot by 
one Walter Tirol. He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. See Freeman’s Reign of William Rufus 
(2 vols. 1882). 

William IH., posthumous son of William II. 
of Orange (1626-50) by Mary (1681-60), eldest 
daughter of Charles I. of England, was bom at 
the Hague, 4th November 1650. On the murder 
of Do Witt in 1672 he was chosen St&dhouder of 
the United Provinces. The republic was at this 
time carrying on an apparently hopeless contest 
with Louis XIV. of France ; but by the valour 
and wisdom of William the war was in 1678 ter- 
minated by the advantageous treaty of Nimeguen. 
In 1677 William had married his cousin, the Prin- 
cess Mary (born 80th April 1662), daughter of 
James ii. by Anne Hyde, when James's tyranny 
had estranged from him the affections of his 
subjects, eyes were turned towards the Stad» 
houder as their only hope ; and on the day that 
the Seven Bishops were acquitted William was 
invited to come over and redress grievances. 
On 5th November 1688 he landed at Torbay with 
an English and Dutch army of 15,000. Hen of all 
parties quickly came over to him ; James fled ; 
I the Convention Parliament declared the throne 
I vacant ; and on 13th February 1680 WUllam and 
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M fl * y . ? e J, e P rocIa imed king and queen. The 
ScofctiBh C°n v ention did the same, 4th to 11th 
AprtL Janie9s adherents held out in Scotland 

and iji re /T D ?' Mi© °f Dundee at Killie- 

1689) and the surrender of Limerick 

l™, 0ber ^ 1691) ^rtually ended resistonce 

William thus was left free for his 

campaigns in which he found LmselfoutmatchS 

by tuxembours. . The latter’s death in 1095 was 

L t ^ De ‘ po,nt '” the war > which was ended 
by the peace of Ryswick (1697). In spite of 

™„H te >s- ng S ualities - a “d of the debt tha P t they 
owed him, he and his subjects were never in 

Ms f0I ; eign bi rth, his reserve? his 

ill-health, were against him. The death 

Hon* 2 w* 4) ° f \ hiS wif ® materiall y injured his posi- 
tion. His schemes were thwarted by parliament • 

continual plots for his assassination were hatched 

by^ness adherents; and the death in 1700 of 
Chailes II. of Spain, and the succession of Philip 
of Anjou, was another blow to his policy. He 
pursued it, however, with unflagging vigour till 
his death, caused by the stumbling of his horse 
o™. a molehill, 8th March 1702.° He left no 
children, and the crown passed to Anne Mary’s 
sister. During his reign the National Debt was 

n?fS« lenCe(1 f tbe ? « uk of England established, the 

I2S^ rn -i3?5 em ° f fina,,ce introduced, ministerial 
responsibility recognised, the standiiigarmy trans- 

of r tni ™-f 10 Contro i of iainent, the liberty 
of the pi ess secured, and the British coimtihi 

tion established on a firm basis. See Histories 

!L? l,rn ,iV a, n Macaulay ; the Memoirs of Queen 

. »n/i?° eb, ; e r r ( l 88 3 ; Traill ’ s William III. 
(1888) , and Mary II. , by M. F. Sandars (1913). 
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portion of the old disputed districts d r ,f \ - a 
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tesj5jrjsras3*sr-«j*t *? -ssus 

consented, as the price 7 of his^fih^ .?' aIa, ’ se * 
perform homage for life J'm 1,b ?? t,0 f ,Jf 
was revoked in 1189 by Richard V £ S 

^ Rent » Prince of Orange (1539 

S' A 4? aJ the 


William IV., the ‘sailor king/ third son of 
George III was born at Buckingham Palace 
vlst August 1765. He entered the navy in 1779* 
*nd saw some service in America and the West 

•mdlst And ™ 9 he '™i cl ? at0< * D uke of Clarence 
a d St Andrews and Earl of Munster, with an 

allowance of £12,000 a-year. He was formal*? 

through the successive ranks to that 

rriiral of the Fleet (1811) and in 1827-28 he 

° f A rC } Admiral 0 

rrom 1790 to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs 

fth da T n . i Vh0 bore him ten child”” - on 

«n?p C f J ! y \ 8 J 8 he , married Adelaide (1792-1849) 

Thff d f hte ^ of tke Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 

The two daughters born (1819 and 1820) of this 
Sh a fnl827 d JLn a 1 Cy * , ? y fche Duke* York? 

ueatii m 1827 the Duke of Clarence became iipir 
presumptive to the throne, to which he succeeded 
at the death of his eldest brother, George IV 
26th J une 1830. A Whig up to his accessfon h« 

«nco*^ un l e fl ^R r y» and di( l much to obstruct the 
Son nf ™i the - fi i rS , fc Reform Acfc ( 1832 >- The aboli- 

S? - ss 

gss? 5 

Tk cizi Fitzgeraws «»* 

in t ? e Ly 2^ kin S of Scotland, was \>orn 

f'oim 4 Tv gran i? SOn i? f David *•» and brother of Mal- 
colm IV. whom he succeeded in 1165. Whence 

Jr w!2I ed hla < designation is one of the mysteries 

w?th F?H»n^i S predec - ess ? rs had long contested 
h.!nn£ xf fc i h sovereignty of Northumberland ; 

»hnn!w e !i Ma L c ?l m , these claims were virtually 
abandoned, and the king of Scots received, as an 


castle of Dillenbiirg in Kr^fthVrlSJ 

rom his cousin Rene the independent principality 

?n iW (near A vig ' 10n ) and the family estetes 
tioi? h^'wJo and Charles v - before his abdica- 

, ^ as made commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands and ‘ Stadhouder * of Holland Zee- 

of ,K flJrp nd TF trecht ’ tb i 0ll ? b on ly twenty-two years 
PiinSf'rr 110 op P° s . ed the oppressive policy of 
? ,ip . Ir *» and resigned his offices (1567). Pro- 

2 a ,1 Jf d a traitor by Alva and put under the 
ban by Philip, he professed Protestantism was 
chosen by the Netherlander commander by sea 
and land, and was the soul of the successful 

of S, S? i . a i ga v! n l Sl J? ni8h tyranny ‘ Tin the capture 
of Briel by the Gueux (1572), the Spaniards were 

absolute masters of the Netherlands ; the union 

?5''9 b6 n I1< i r ^ he ^ l o Pr ?i! r,nces was accomplished in 
15(9, and 111 1584 the free Netherlands had re- 
nounced for ever their allegiance to Philip or to 

StnUift. h u w°?fi 0th ~ lly 1584 WiIliam was shot 
by Balth *S r Gerard. He was called ‘ tlie 
Silent because of his ability to keep a state secret 

th^Prn? f y> ? en 2 y J I/s scheme to massacre all 

°1 Fr ? nce and the Netherlands, 
£? v&m h f was a hostage in France 

HiwivnripQ ? ot T ? or ,a ^ k of affability. See Motley's 
n w ' TT Li * es by Barre tt (1883), Putnam 

S ? n ( 1897) ’ c * Squire (1912); 

jnJL n™±\ iH^TtoSS® 3 )' in Ger man by 
Klose (1864), Kolllgs (1885), Rachfahl (1906-24). 

William I., seventh king of Prussia and first- 
German emperor, second son of Frederick^Vilhlm 
HI., was born at Berlin, 22d Mimh ro 
1814 lie received his ‘ baptism of fire ’ on FVptJiI 

tfi^aTr ryafc T? ar ’ SUr ‘ Aub0 » and ent ered Paris with 

rVirAnfiS S L Du r ,n S tI,e king’s absence in Russia he 

ried Prii^« S l a !! military affairs. In 1829 he mar- 
n \ Ermcess Augusta of Saxe-Weimar (1811-90) 

IV STft 0 !! ofhis t> r ?tiier, Frederick- William 
iv., in 1840, he became lieir-presumptive In 1844 
he visited England, and formed a friendship with 

Queen Victoriaand the Prince-Consort. During the 

revolution of 1848 his attitude towards thTpeop e 
made him very unpopular. He was nhliioH 

^rutsten Leeatinn • t °°T U J hlS quarters the 
d°'Tth'J !C receiv ed l his°?ec^li. ^InTs^hTsub' 

Smsffr in Baden ’ He '“pointed 

ilhhealfh ) h^ consequence of the prolonged 
v!i h f fc ? ^ ing ’ 011 w hose death, 2d Jan 

iS h% iS2?f ?d aS J ViHiam J * He S(ion made 

plain Ins intention of consolidating the throne 

w d f lengthening the army. A few months after 

PrlnPA p S10U h , e narr °wly escaped assassination. 
Pnnce Bismarck was placed at the head of the 

ministry, with Roon, the author of the new armv 

minister. The scheme was ve^y 

unpalatable to the parliament, but the ininistei? 
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^resident forced it upon the nation, with the 
necessary increased expenditure, by overriding the 
constitution. In 1804 the Sleswick Holstem diffi- 
culty led to a war with Denmark, in which the 
Prussian and Austrian troops were victorious; 
but in I860 the allies quarrelled over the spoils, 
and struggled for the supremacy over the German 
states Austria was crushed at Sadowa, and 
Pnissla gained in territory and prestige The 
affair of&e duchy of Luxemburg ii<*riy led toa 
war between France and Prussia in 18b7, but the 
difficulty was adjusted by the tmty of London. 
In 1870 the inevitable struggle between fiance 
and Prussia was precipitated. The Spauisn 
throne having become vacant, Prince Leopold, son 

of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmanngen, was 

put forward as a candidate. As King William 
was the head of the House of Hohenzollern, 
this gave great umbrage to Frauce. Although 
the candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon III. 
forced a quarrel on Prussia, by making impossible 
demands. William took the Held on July 31, and 
in the deadly struggle which ensued, the French 
forces were defeated almost everywhere ; Napo- 
leon capitulated at Sedan ; and by the end of 
September Paris was invested. At % ersailles on 
18 th January 1871 William was proclaimed German 
emperor. Peace was signed on February 26. An 
Austro-German alliance of 1871 was strengthened 
in 1873 by the adhesion of the czar. The rapid 
rise of Socialism in Germany led to severe re- 
pressive measures, and in 1878 the emperor s life 
was twice attempted by Socialists, as again in 
1S83. The veterau monarch died, nearly ninety- 
one years old, 9tli March 18SS. William I., 
though holding tenaciously to the prerogatives 
of the kingly office, was of a simple and unassum- 
ing personal character. Seo Lives by A. Forbes 
(1889) and Barnett Smith (1887); Simon (trails. 
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from French, 1886); German Lives by Schmidt 
and Otto, and Oncken ; Whitman’s Imperial Ger- 
uutny (1892) ; and books cited at Bismarck. 

WiUlam II., third Gerinau emperor and ninth 
kiujr of Prussia, was born at Berlin, 27th Jan* 18o9, 
son of the Crown-prince Frederick and the Princess 
Victoria (Princess Royal) of England. He under- 
went a systematic and thorough military training, 
and was early drilled in administrative methods 
and governmental usages. Succeeding liis father, 
Frederick III., in 1SSS, lie showed in all depart- 
ments of imperial government an irrepressible 
and exuberant energy. Ho mado asories of tours 
to foreign courts, repeatedly visiting his grand- 
mother at Windsor. His autocratic attitude led 
to°the resignation (1890) of Prince B.s'narck (who 
strongly disapproved concessions to state-Social- 
ism) ; and he early showed himself to be restless, 
capricious, indiscreet, ami strong-willed with an 
overweening sense of the dn me right of Ins 
imperial power. War lord, yachtsman, poet, 
composer, painter, preacher, and whatuoi t, he 
was deemed by many a versatile madman. His 
share in causing and his Hunlike manner of prose- 
ruling the Great War or 1914 T 1S ranged against 
Germany Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, Soibia, 
Ualv Japan, the United States, and a host of 
enemies, and led to tho downfall of the Hohen- 
zolleru dynasty. William II., forced to abdicate 
on 9th November 1018, lived an exile till his death 
4th Juno 1041 in Holland 

then Doom). Features of the reign before tho 
war wero tho succession of chancellors, lese- 
majesty prosecutions, tho Social Democmt move- 
ment, the growtli of trado and commerce, of 
materialism and militarism, tho perfe< cUon of a 
vast army and tho building of a mighty fleet, 


colonial expansion, an aggressive Policy In 
Morocco, the Balkans, the East, Ac., ana the em- 
bitterment of relations with Britain and France. 

By his first marriage (1881) with a princess of 
Sleswick -Holstein he had six eons and, in 
1892, a daughter, who in 1913 married the Duke 
of Brunswick. William’s sister Sophia married 
Constantine, king of Greece. _ _ _ _ 

William ol Champeaux (l°70-1122h the head 
of a famous school of logic in Paris, was the 

founder of scholastic Realism. 

William ot Malmesbury. See Malmesbtjby. 
William ol Newburgh (c. 1135-c. 1200), chroni- 
cler, was a native of Bridlington, a monk of New- 
burgh Priory (Coxwold). Bis Jfferum 

Anglicarum (ed. Hamilton, 1850; Howlett, 1884- 
1885) is one of the chief authorities for the reign ol 

Henry H. 

William of Norwich, apparently the prototype 
of the Christian boys reported to have been cruci- 
fied by Jews (see Hugh of Lincoln). The Life 
and Miracles of St William of Norwich , edited in 
1897 by Jessoppand James, is a story from a 12th- 
century MS. of a boy said to have been martyred 
22d March 1144 or 1145. 

William of Tyre, historian, bora about 1187, 
became archdeacon of Tyre in 1167, and arch- 
bishop in 1175. He was tutor to Baldwin, son of 
King Ainalric, and one of the six bishops repre- 
senting the Latin Church of the East at the 
Lateran Council (1179). His Historia Rerum in 
Partibus Transmarinis deals with the affairs o! 
the East in 1127-84; a 13 th-century French trans- 
lation was edited by P. Paris (1880). Another 
work was Historia de Orientalibus Principibus. 
William of Wykeham. See Wy kkham . 
Williams, Isaac (1802-65), Tractarian, born 
near Aberystwith, from Harrow passed to Trinity 
College, Oxford ; in 1822 made the acquaintance 
of Keble and Hurrell Froude ; and iu 1829 was 
ordained to an Oxfordshire curacy. Elected in 
1831 a fellow of Trinity, he was subsequently 
curate to Newman, and at Bisley : and for seven- 
teen years lived at Stinchcombe, Gloucester- 
shire. He wrote religious poetry, but is best 
remembered as the author of Tract 80, on ‘ Reserve 
in Religious Teaching.’ See Autobiography (1892> 

Williams, John (1796-1 S39), the martyr of Erro- 
mango, was born at Tottenham, and, seut by the 
London Missionary Society in 1816 to the Society 
Islands, laboured in Raiatea with marvellous 
success. Going in 1823 to Raratonga, he had 
erelong Christianised the whole Hervey group, 
and during the next four years visited many of 
the South Sea Islands, including Samoa. In 
1834 he returned to England, superintended the 
printing of his Raratongan New Testament, and 
raised £4000 to equip a missionary-ship. In 1838 
ho visited many of his stations, and sailed for the 
New Hebrides, where he was killed and eaten 
by the natives of Erro mango. He published his 
Narrative of Missionai'y Enterprises in 1887. See 
Lives by Prout (1843) and B. Mathews (1915). 

Williams, John Carvell (1821-1907), born at 
Stepney, studied law. was for thirty years secre- 
tary of the Liberation Society, and in 1885-86 
was Radical M.P. for South Nottingham. 

Williams, Sir Monier Monier-, Sanskrit 
scholar, was born at Bombay, 12th Nov. 1819, 
took his B.A. at Oxford in 1844, and was pro* 
fessor of Sanskrit at Halleybury 1844-6S, master 
at Cheltenham 185S-60, and then Boden professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford. He was knighted in 188& 
at the opening of the Indian Institute, established 
mainly through his energy, and completed in 
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(1846 amnseO) and dicWonar^^nfiJ 6»mmars 
editions of the SakuntcUd (lS 53 ) ( n»H 4 1 l 72)> 

skrit texts, Rudiments of Hi , , d other San- 
Epic Vidian 

gious Thought 

ssssHii 

wmiams, Sir Roger, an Elizabethan soldier 

brav . el y 111 ? ie Netherlands under Norris 
and Leicester, rejected Parma s attempt? to 
seduce him from his allegiance, and died 1595 

WiiUam 8 , Roger (c. 1600-83), apostle of Tolera- 
tion and founder of Rhode Island, was born in 
Wales, and educated at the Charterhouse ami 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. He toSk Anrii 

*f ca,ne an extreme Puritan and 
to t0 New Ell 6 land in 1631. He refused 

wou?d not® .nakf res n i?I * at Boston because it 
vouia not make public repentance for having 

hi ?i 2 “ m " lunl <» with the Church of England® 
he therefore went to Salem, but was soon in’ 

punish afhwf l h g S' 10 right of magistrates to 

fo the Nmv F ,';iT a , n K - For ,lis opposition 
fw^e i 0W England theocracy he was driven 

from Salem, and took refuge at Plymouth Twn 

years later he returned to Salem only to m 

renewed persecution and banishment ( 1635 ) h! 

escaped to the shores of Narmgansett&y! whSl 

he purchased lands of the Indians founded the 

de^n°L Pr0Vid r ce (1636 >« and es tabl i shed a pure 
h adopted the tenet of adult 

S h in ,f^ bIlSl,e r d (1C39) the firsfc Baptist 

to FnaiannH * In 1043 a,ld 1051 came 
, E “?i and to procure a charter for his colony 

a^m U Thl h w l1lt0 the ^nonage of America 

T? 1 * Cloudy Tenent of Persecution for Cause 

rfS™ 50 ™™ (J644), The Bloudy Tenent yet mre 

fiTth? Blnnd n f? 7 , t0U r S Endeavour to w eish U White 

UeMth ^dTh Ju- fiS 5 *)’ Spiritual Life and 

He retnrr 1wne °f Christ's. 
tie returned to Rhode Island in 1654 , and was 

president of the colony till 1658. He refused 

to persecute the Quakers, but had a famous 

dinnffr Ver f y A 1 -* 1 toem— recorded in George Fox 
foQQzd out of his Burrowes (1676). See Memoirs 

Guild n866) n 834 f ’ Gam J Tie11 < 1845 >> Elton (1853), 
n oil ' ,8(56 )» Dexter (1876), Straus (1894), Easton 

( 1882 )’- hhfwo Iw& : hiS Letter “ ed. Bartlett 
, his Works (Narragansett Club, 1866-74). 

Williams, Rowland (1817-80), Liberal theolo- 

af ai wf >0rn i Et Halk y u in Flintshire, and educated 

CnlT^ D V l,e< ? I ^i 0 fellow and tu tor of King’s 
SSjgS Can 2 bnd S e > 1850 vice-principal and 
Hebrew professor at Lampeter College, and in 

°/ Broad-Chalke near Salisbury ; hither 

fllwKu D 1 < 8 ^ 2 affce r the storm caused by his 

^^ b «i2r 0 »^rf Bu,18e Sl? B * blical Researched, ’ to 
r^Sui . Hls chief books are Rational 

Br^d^hnjl 55 ^ ChristkL nity and Hinduism (1856), 

PrZtetfaMR 5 vTT p ’ E ? aV8 (1 } 67 r X 7716 Hebrew 

(1868-71), Psalms and Litanies (1872) 

See Life by his widow (1874). K 

WIIItaM. Sir William Fenwick, G.C.B. (1800- 
83), born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the hero of 

a £ co i ouel of engineers, been engaged 
S^tohg the Turco-Persian boundary when in 
1854 he was appointed British Military Commis- 
sioner with the Turkish army in Asia. He reached 
Kars in September, and found the Turks utterly 
demoralised ; but with indomitable energy he 
corrected abuses, got rid of corrupt officials, and 
became idolised by the Turkish army. In June 
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a- 

t 11 the peace when he was given a baronetcy and 
™ T m A ty ,°J £100 ° * Seo works on the Tele 
b m (1856) a,ld Laurence Oliphant (1856). Y 
T r WiHiamson, Alexander Wiliiam 

cXle 7 ^h^^stry at 

grimage to Palestinrsmled’Is' no, “k*at Monte 

tea of 8t " oi “ 

b s °- 

about 090 as missionary to Friesland \n 2 
Bishop Of Utrecht, and laboured with the utmost 
w-fi- a' CCeSS ’ See Life b y Thijm (1803) 

M^ , S 0 S/(iI^T94?1 E 1 5U - V t-?: H0 ^ AS ' 1,11581 

Junior Lord of the Treasure lofn (1936), 

of Bombay ( 1 9 1 3-19) .MiSS 

general of Canada nnan-aiV' 


Portland* m« TH - AKIE J Parker (1806-67), born at 

estewKhSid ?i:J S 5 Ued Several vol »'»es of poetry, 

i Al, ierican Monthly Magazine in 

Vnrl- Eur °P e > and contributed to the New 

sisSlSIls 

SeeLHe (1885) bv^ A °R hlS W ° rk a PP^d! 

Payson ^ Fa nn'y^Fe rn~(Ts 11 - 7 2 ) *' \va V' a 
Jame 3 a pa V rtou r ' 869 herLife < 1873 ) by her husband, 

Sir Hugh, explorer, of whom 

1553 an p ■ save h,s unfortunate fate. In 
1553 an expedition was fitted out by the iner. 

chants of London ‘for the discovery of regions 

doimmons, islands, and places unknown® and 

10th°Mav y he vas U p ?°' nted its commander’. On 
^ M a y he sailed from Deptford with threo 

fo v e > ’ Th n e e v COmma, 1 l£ d .by Chancellor 

' • i>T the North Sea in comnanv 

and sighted the coast of Norway. In September 

wPWh °f r s £ b. ip parted company in a stem 

land th Bc™°q- he «’ w , hic 1 1 ‘ reached Russian Lap. 
land. Here Sir Hugli determined to pass the 

bere with his sixty-two companions 

men found 1 thA S< S. r - Vy * N ,t Xt / ear Ru ssian P fisher- 
;r" f0Und tbe , sbl l>s With the dead bodies and 

the commanders j° ur,,a l (published in Hakluyt). 
Willoughby, Robert, Lord, was with Henry V 

fn 1425 C but fc h afc i f erneuil 'A 1424 > reIievad Alengon 
m 1425, but had to surrender Paris in 1436. * 

i,3 i P’i^! LLIAM Gorman (1828-91), play- writer 
born in Kilkenny co., studied at Trinity College* 

Dublin, and started as an artist. Hl^ Man J 
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Airlic (1866) was followed by Charles I. (1872), 
Jane Shore (1876), Olivia, Claudian (1885), Ac. He 
also wrote novels. See Life by F. Wills (1898). 

Wills, W. J. (1834-61). See Burke, R. O. 

Willughby, Francis (1635-72), naturalist, the 
son of Sir Francis Willughby, studied at Cam* 
bridge and Oxford, and then started on the 
memorable continental tour (1663-64) with John 
Ray (q.v.), collecting zoological specimens. Ray 
edited and translated his Omitkologia (1676-78) 
and edited his Historia Piscium (1680). 

Wilmot. See Rochester (Earl of). 

Wilson, Alexander, ornithologist, born at 
Paisley, July 6, 1766, travelled as a pedlar, and 
published poems (1790) and Watty and Meg( 1792). 
Prosecuted for a lampoon, he sailed for America 
in 1794. He got work in Philadelphia, travelled 
as a pedlar in New Jersey, and was a school- 
teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in drawing 
birds led him to make a collection of all the 
birds of America. In October 1804 he set out on 
his first excursion, and wrote The Foresters , a 
Poem. In 1806 he was employed on the American 
edition of Rees's Cyclopedia. He soon prevailed 
upon the publisher to undertake an American 
Ornithology, and in 1808-10 he brought out the 
first two volumes. In 1811 he made a canoe 
voyage down the Ohio, and travelled overland 
through the Lower Mississippi Valley from Nash* 
ville to New Orleans. He died at Philadelphia, 
August 23, 1813. Vols. viii. and ix. were published 
after his death by Ord, his assistant. The work was 
continued by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (1828-33). 

Wilson, Andrew, Ph.D., F.L.S. (1852-1912), 
lecturer on physiology to the Combe and other 
trusts, was born at Edinburgh. He edited Health , 
and published zoological manuals, Leisure Time 
Studies, Chapters on Evolution , and Some Reminis- 
cences of a Lecturer (1898). 

Wilson, Andrew. See Wilson, John, No. 3. 
Wilson, Sir Arthur Knyvet, G.C.B.,G.C.V.O., 
O.M. (1912), British admiral, bom in 1842, served 
in the Crimea (1854), China (18651, Egypt (1882), 
and Sudan (1884), where he won the V.C., and was 
Commander-in-chief of the Home and Channel 
Fleets 1903-7, Admiral of the Fleet 1907, and 
First Sea Lord 1909-12. He died May 25, 1921. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, LL.D., archaeologist, born 
in Edinburgh, 5th Jan. 1S1G, and educated at the 
university, had been secretary to the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries when in 1853 he became 
professor of History and English Literature at 
Toronto. President of the university from 1881, 
he was knighted in 1888, and died 8th August 
1892. Amongst his works are Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time (1847 ; new ed. 1892), Oliver Cromtoell 
(1843), Prehistoric viunafs of Scotland (1851 ; 2d 
ed. 1863), Prehistoric Man (1862 ; rewritten 1876), 
Chatterton (IS&9), Caliban: the Missing Link (1873), 
Spring IPi/d Flowers (poems, 1875), Reminiscences 
of Old Edinburgh (1878), Anthropology (1885), Left - 
handedness 0891), and The Lost AUatUis 0892). 

Wilson, Sir Erasmus, F.R.S., LL.D. (1800-84), 
was a skilful dissector at the College of Surgeons 
in London, but was best known as a specialist 
on skin diseases. He published Aiiofomisl's Vade- 
mecum, Rook of Diseases of the Skin , Report on 
Leprosy , and Egypt of the Past, The great wealth 
he acquired by his practice lie bestowed largely in 
benefactions to the poor and to science, and in 
promoting Egyptian research. He brought Cleo- 
patra’s Needle to London in 1878 at a cost of 
£10,000. He was president of the College of Sur- 
geons, and was knighted in 1881. 


Wilson, Florence. See Volusenub. 

Wilson, George (1818-59), chemist, younger 
brother of Sir Daniel Wilson, from 1855 was pro- 
fessor of Technology in Edinburgh University. 

Wilson, Henry (1812-73), vice-president of the 
United States, was the son of a farm-labourer 
at Farmington, N.H. Bom Jeremiah Jones Col- 
baith, he changed the name when he came of age, 
worked as a shoemaker, became prominent as an 
Abolitionist in the 30’s, and was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature and state senate. He 
was an active leader of the Freesoilers, assisted 
to form the new Republican party, sat in the 
U.S. senate 1855-73, and then became vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. During the civil war 
he was chairman of the military committee. He 
wrote Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
(1872-75). See Life by Russell and Nason (1872). 

Wilson, Sir Henry Hughes, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
British field-marshal (1919), bom at Edgeworths- 
town, Ireland, in 1864, served in Burma, S. Africa, 
Ac., and won fame in the Great War, starting 
(1914) as Director of Military Operations, and 
ending (1918) as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. He received a baronetcy and a £10,000 
grant In 1919. He was shot in London by two 
Irishmen on June 22, 1922, for having assisted 
the Government of Northern Ireland. 

Wilson, Horace Hayman (1786-1860), born in 
London, in 1808 went to India as assistant-sur- 
geon, and in the Calcutta mint became Leyden’s 
assistant. In 1833 he became Boden professor 
of Sanskrit in Oxford, and soon after librarian 
at the East India House. He published a verse 
translation of Kftlid&sa’s MeghadHta (1818), a San- 
skrit-English Dictionary (1819), Specimens qf the 
Theatre of the Hindus (1827), Vtshn'n - Purdn f a 
(1840), a Sanskrit Grammar (1841), British India 
1805S5 (1848), Ac. His collected works were 
edited by R. Rost and F. Hall (1861-67). 

Wilson, James (1805-60), bom at Hawick, 
settled in business in London, and became an 
authority on the Cora -laws and the currency, 
founded the Economist, entered parliament as & 
Liberal in 1847, and was Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, and member of the Council of India. 

Wilson, John, * Christopher North,’ was born 
at Paisley, 18th May 1785, the eldest son of a 
rich manufacturer. In 1797 his father left him 
£50,000, and he was sent to Glasgow University. 
In 1803 he went up to Magdalen College, Oxford, 


^ VAIUJ 

and became famous both fbr his intellectnalgi 
and as an athlete. In 1807 he settled in We 


fts 
est- 


morlaud, where he purchased Elleray, overlooking 
Windermere, aud associated with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, De Quincey, and the rest. 
In May 1811 he married and devoted himself to 
poetry. In 1812 publishing his Isle of Palms, and 
in 1816 The City qf the Plague. In 1815 the loss of 
his patrimony through an uncle’s unjust steward- 
ship obliged him to give up Elleray and settle 
in Edinburgh. He was called to the Scottish 
bar, but on the starting in 1817 of Blackwood? $ 
Magazine he proffered his services; and he and 
Lockhart were the soul of ‘ Maga’s * success. 
Lockhart was withdrawn in 1826 to London ; and 
Wilson was, not formally but practically, editor. 
In 1820 he was elected to the Edinburgh chair of 
Moral Philosophy. He died 8d April 1854. His 


_ _ , __ eof Margaret Lyndsay{\H5A\ 

and The Foresters (1825), as well as thirty-nine 
out of seventy of the * Nootes Amh — 3 • 
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which appeared in Blackwood (l$2°-35) lnf i 
enjoyed an amazing vogue. See the Memoir bv 
his daughter, Mrs Gordon (18C2); a studv hv r 
S wann (1934); Watts- Dun- ton' ’s 

Saintsbury’s Essays 

vioJl), Mrs Oliphant s work on the Blank 
(1897) ; Sir G. Douglas’s Blackwood Group (1897) 

Wilson, John (1800-49), born in Edinburgh 
was lirst a compositor, then a precentor, mid’ 
for years a favourite operatic tenor in Loudon 
and finally gave entertainments in Britain and 
America as an unsurpassed singer of Scots songs. 

Wilson, John, F.R.S. (1804-75), Indian mis- 
sion ary, born, a fanner’s son, near Lauder, and 
educated at Edinburgh University, went in 1828 
to Bombay as a missionary ; and here he laboured 
—from 1843 under the Free Church of Scotland— 
till his death. An active promoter of education 
legal reform, toleration, and philanthropic move- 
ments of every kind, he was much consulted by 
government, especially during the crisis of 1857 
He was twice president of the Bombay branch of 
the Asiatic Society, and was vice-chancellor of 
Bombay University. His chief writings were The 
Parsi Religion (1843) and Lands of the Bible (1847). 
See Life by Dr George Smith (1878).— His son, 
Andrew (1830-81), was born at Bombay, and 
studied at Edinburgh and Tubingen. He was for 
three years editor of the China Mail , and later of 
the Bombay Gazette ; wrote much for Blackwood and 
other serials ; and is best known for his account 
of Gordon’s Ever- Victorious Army (1868) and his 
book on the Himalayas, The Abode of Snow (1875). 

Wilson, John Mackay (1804-35), bom in 
Tweed mouth, after writing dramas and poems 
and lecturing, became in 1832 editor of the Ber- 
wick Advertiser , but had already formed habits of 
intemperance. His 1'ales of the Borders (6 vols. 
1834-40) were originally issued in weekly numbers. 
After Wilson’s death they were continued for his 
widow with Alexander Leighton (1800-74) as 
editor. Among the writers were Leighton, [Sir] 
Theodore Martin, Hugh Miller, ‘Delta,’ Thomas 
Gillespie, and James Maidment. A new edition 
fy Leighton extended to 20 vols. (1857-59) ; his 
1869 revision contained four volumes more. 

Wilson, Richard (1714-82), landscape-painter, 
born at renegoes rectory, Montgomeryshire, after 
a visit to Italy (1749-56), forsook portrait-paint- 
ing for landscape. In London in 1760 he exhibited 
Ins Niobe,’ and secured rank amongst the first 
painters of his time. Famous also was his ‘ View 
of Rome from the Villa Madama.’ In 1776 he 
became librarian to the Royal Academy. 

Wilson, Sir Robert Thomas (1777-1849), born 
In London, having served in Belgium, against 
rebels (179S), and in the campaign of 
the Holder, commanded Abercromby’s cavalry in 
Egypt, helped to conquer the Cape in 1806, and 
went with a mission to Prussia. In the Peninsula 
he helped to train the Portuguese army, and com- 
manded a Spanish brigade at Talavera. He was 
attached in 1812 to the Russian army, in Germany 
and France was in the camp of the allies, and 
at Lxitzen commanded the Prussian reserve 
Involved in Queen Caroline’s affairs, he was dis- 
missed the army, but reinstated. In 1841 he 
became general, in 1842-49 was governor of 
Gibraltar, and in 1818-31 sat as a Liberal for 
Southwark. He wrote a History of the British 
Expedition to Egypt , State of the British Military 
Force (1804), Campaigns in Poland (1810), and The 
Military Power of Russia (1817). See his Private 
Diary (1861) and the Life by Randolph (1863). 

WJlfipn, Thomas (1663-1755), born at Burton in 
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O^hir^ became Bishop of Sodoi . all(1 Mnn jn 

Manx- Catechism ■ ‘(1 707)?^ and ' InltrucUon/or Me 

,a'«*^4? r T'tte 3 

fortlte Lord's S, W er ,n"S Prtvt.L"*™ 1 ^ 
Wilson, Thomas Woodrow (1856-10241 l>m n of 
Staunton, Virginia, studied at Prln'eeton and 
Johns Hopkins, practised law at Atlanta, lectumi 
at Brynmawr and Princeton, became president of 
Princeton in 1902, and governor of New Jersey 

A, 9 * 1 ’ antl ; n } 91 , 2 and Hue,, as Democratic cam 
didate, was elected president of the United States 

iVrwJ S . * ^nnnistration, ending in tragic failure 

nmliih/r S1Ca kreakdown, is memorable for the 

Sm lnncrf ?* ld suffrage amendments of 

the constitution, trouble with Mexico, America’s 

participation in the Great War, his part in the 

his ‘fourteen points 1 and cham! 
pi on ship of the League of Nations, and the Senate’s 
rejection of the Treaty of Versail les. He wrote a 

¥\c t0 l V ^American People (1902), &c. See 
Life by R. S. Baker (1928-39). 

Wlnchilsea, Anne Finch, Countess of (<1. 1720) 
poetess, was daughter of Sir W. Kingsmill, and 
wife of Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchilsea. Her 
longest poein, on ‘Spleen,’ in Cowley’s manner, was 
printed in 1 < 01 ; lier 'Miscellany Poems’ in 1713. 


Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, was born 9tli 
A at , Stendal in Prussian Saxony. He 
studied the history of art, published a treatise 
on the imitation of the antique (1754), and was 
librarian to a cardinal at Rome (1755). In 1758 he 
exainined the remains of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and Paestuin, and went to Florence. He wrote a 
treatise on ancient architecture (1762), the epoch- 
making Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums (1764) 
and Monumenti Antichi Incditi (1766). In 1763 

he was madesuperintendentof Roman antiquities. 

He was murdered at Trieste, 8th June 1768. See 

t S 4.- V /°™ < ed * Eiaelein ' 1825-29), and Life by 
Justi (1866-73; new ed. 1923). y 

Windham, William, statesman, born at Lon- 
don, May 3, 1750, studied at Eton, Glasgow, and 
Oxford, acquired notoriety (1778) as an opponent 
of Lord North, and in 1784 was returned for Nor- 
wich. In 17S3 he was principal secretary to 
Lord Northington, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He followed Burke in his view of the French 
Revolution, and in 1794 became Secretary-at-war 
under Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 1801, and 
denounced Addington’s peace of Amiens (1801) 
in a speech of splendid eloquence. This lost 
him his seat for Norwich, but he was elected for 
St Mawes in Cornwall, and on the return of the 
Grenville party to power (Jan. 1806) became War 
and Colonial secretary. He helped Cobbett to 
start his Political Register (1802), carried a scheme 
for limited service in the army (1806), and in 1806 
was returned by New Romney, and in 1807 by 
Higliam Ferrers. He went out when the Portland 
administration was formed. He died June 4, 1810. 
Windham was a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and stood by Johnson’s deathbed. His 
brilliant talents were neutralised by an intellec- 
tual timidity, a morbid self-consciousness, and a 
fondness for paradox. See his speeches (1806 • 
with Life by Amyot) ; his Diary 178U-1810, ed! 
Mrs Baring (1866); and the Windham Papers (1913). 

Windischgratz, Prince (1787-1862), Austrian 
field-marshal, suppressed the revolution of 1848- 
49 at Prague and Vienna, and defeated the Hun- 
garians repeatedly, but was superseded after his 
defeat by them at God olid. [Vin-dish-grayts.] 

Wlndthorst, Ludwig (1812-91), Catholic poli- 
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iician, was born near Osnabrtick, and became 
distinguished as advocate and politician in 
Hanover. After the absorption of Hanover by 
Prussia, he became leader of the Ultramontanes 
in the German parliament, and chief opponent of 
Bismarck during the KulturkampC 

W iner , G eorg Ben edi kt ( 1 7 89-1 858), New Testa- 
tnent scholar, born at Leipzig, became a profes- 
sor of Theology there, at Erlangen in 1823, and 
at Leipzig again in 1832. His still unequalled 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (1821 ; 8th ed. 
by Schmiedel, 1895) has been often translated. 
No less admirable are his Biblisches RealwSrterbuch 
(1820 ; 3d ed. 1847-48) and Haiulbuch der theolo- 
gischcn Litemtur (1821 ; 3d ed. 1838-40). Other 
works are a Comparison of the Doctrines of the 
Churches (1824; trails. 1873) and a Chaldee 
grammar (1824 ; trails. 1845). [Fee'ner.'} 

Winfried. See Boniface. 

Winifred, St, a noble British maiden, beheaded 
by Prince Caradog for repelling his unholy pro- 
posals. The head rolled down a hill, and where 
it stopped a spring gushed forth — famous still as 
a place of pilgrimage, Holywell in Flintshire. 
The head was replaced by St Beuno. 

Winkelried, Arnold von, knight of Unterwal- 
rlen, at the battle of Seinpach (9th July 1386), 
when the Swiss failed to break the compact line 
of Austrian spears, is said to have grasped as many 
pikes as he could reach, buried them in his bosom, 
aud borne them by his weight to the earth. His 
comrades rushed into the breach, slaughtered the 
Austrians like sheep, and gained a decisive victory. 

WlnJrworth, Catherine (1827-78), brought up 
near Manchester, translated many German hymns 
(her Lym Germanica, lS55,has been often reissued) 
and the Life of Fliedner. — Her sister, Susanna 
(1820-84). also translated from the German and 
promoted the higher education of women. 

Winslow, Edward (1595-1G55), born at Droit- 
wicli, sailed in the Mayfloiver, and from 1624 was 
assistant-governor or governor of the Plymouth 
colony, which he described aud defended in Good 
Naves from New England (1624), Hypocrisie U u- 
masked (1646), aud New England's Salamander 
(1647). Sent by Cromwell against the West Indies, 
he died at sea. — His sou, Josiah (1629-80), was 
assistant>governor 1657-73, and then governor. 
In 1675 he was chosen general-in-chief of the 
United Colonies. — His grandson, John (1702-74), 
carried out the removal of the Acadians ; and 
John Ancrum Winslow (1811-78), descendant of 
one of Edward Winslow’s brothers, commanded 
the Kcarsargc in her action with the Afa&ama. 

Winslow, Forbes Benignus (1810-74), Londou 
physician and specialist in iusanity. 

winsor, Justin (1831-97), born at Boston, 
Mass., studied at Harvard and Heidelberg; was 
librarian at Boston 1868-77, and then at Harvard ; 
and published bibliographical works, Memorial 

History of Boston ( 1880 - 81 ), Narrative History # 
America (1884-90), and a Life of Columbus (1891). 

Winstanley, Henry, architect, perished with 
his (the tirst) Eddystone Lighthouse in 1703. 

Wint, Peter de (1784-1849), water* colourist, 
waa born, of Dutch descent, at Stone, Stafford- 
shire. His fame rests on his water-colour lllus 



landscape ’ are oils at South Kensington- See 


Memoir by Armstrong (1888) and Redgrave's 
David Cox and Peter de wint (1891). 

Winter, Jan Willem de (1750-1812), .Dutch 
admiral from 1795, was defeated by Duncan at 
Camperdown in 1797. 

Winter, John Strange, is the pseudonym of 
Henrietta Eliza Vaughan Palmer (1856-1911), born 
at York, daughter of the Rev. H. V. Palmer. 
Married in 1884 to Arthur Stan nard, C.E., she had 
written Cavalnj Life (1881) and Regimental Legends 
(1883), when Booties' Baby (1885) made her pen- 
name known. Thereafter she wrote about a 
hundred stories, many dealing with soldier life. 
See a ‘ personal record ’ by Bambridge (1916). 

Winthrop, John (1588-1649), born at Groton 
in Sutfolk, was bred to the law, and in 1629 was 
appointed governor of Massachusetts colony. He 
was re-elected governor, with brief intervals, 
during his life, and had more influence probably 
than any other man in forming the political 
institutions of the northern states of America. 
The first part of his Journal was published in 
1790, and the whole in 1825-26 (new ed. with 
additions, 1853). See Life and Letters , by R. C. 
Winthrop (1864-67).— His eldest son, John (1606- 
76), governor of Connecticut, went to America in 
1631, became a magistrate in Massachusetts, in 
1635 went to Connecticut, and founded New Lon- 
don in 1646. In 1657 he was elected governor, am^ 
except for one year, held that post till his death. 
He obtained from Charles II. a charter uniting the 
colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, and was 
named first governor under it; and he was the 
father of the paper-currency in America.— His 
son, John, known as Fitz-John (1639-1707), served 
under Monk and in the Indian wars, was agent in 
London for Connecticut (1693-97), and governor 
of the colony from 1698. See Winthrop Papers 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. 1889). — John, LL.D.. F.R.S. 
(1714-79), physicist, descendant of the first 
Governor Winthrop, was born at Boston, and in 
1738 became professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Harvard. In 1740 he observed the 
transit of Mercury. He published papers on 
earthquakes, comets, &c. — Robert Charles, 
LL.D. (1809-94), orator, descendant of the first 
Governor Winthrop, was admitted to the bar in 
1831, and was in the state legislature 1834-40* 
then in congress, and in 1847-49 its Speaker. In 
1850-51 he was senator from Massachusetts. He 
published Addresses and Speeches (1852-86) ; a Life 
of the first John Winthrop; and Washington, 
Bowdoin , and Franklin (1876). See Memoir by 
son (1897). —Theodore (1828-61), the second 
John’s descendant, bom at New Haven, studied 
at Yale, was admitted to the bar (1855), but, volun- 
teering in the civil war, fell in battle at Great 
Bethel. His novels include Cecil Dreeme (1861), 
John Brent (1861), aud JEdunn Brothertcrfl (1862). 

Winxet, Ninian (1518-92), bom at Renfrew, 
and ordained priest in 1540, about 1552 became 
schoolmaster at Linlithgow, and then provost ot 
the collegiate church there. At the Reformation 

S he was deprived of his offices, came to 
urgh, and as a Catholic wrote his lYaclatfs. 
Forced to quit Scotland in 1568, he held office in 
the University of Paris. In 1574 he removed to 
the English College of Douai, and in 1577 became 
abbot at Ratisbon. See Hewison's edition of his 
Works (Scottish Text Soc. 1891). ITFin-ye*.] 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick, Cardinal, was 
bom 2d August 1802 at Seville, of an Irish foully 
settled in Spain. He was brought up at Water- 
ford and Usnaw, entered the English College at 
Rome, received holy orders in 1825* and became 
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rector of the college. He published Horce Suriacce 
(1828), Lectures on Science anti Revealed Reliaion 
(1886), and The Doctrines of the Catholic Church 
(1836). He established the Dublin JleVuw (1836) 
and in 1840 was named Coadjutor Vicar-ap8stolic 
and president of St -Mary’s College at Oscott In 
1846 he was transferred to the London district 
His appointment by the pope to be Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster and cardi 
nal called forth a storm of religious excitement, 
which led to the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Act, when he published his 
conciliatory Appeal on the Catholic Hierarchy 
Among his many works were The Real Presence in 
the Eucharist (1830) ; Lectures on the Ceremonies of 
Holy Week (1839 ) ; Essays on V arious Subjects (1853) • 
Fabwla, or a Church of the Catacombs (1854) : 
and Sermon 3 (1864). He died 15th Feb. 1805. See 
Memoir by G. White (1805) and Lives by Wilfrid 
Ward (1897) and D. Gwynn (1929). 

Wiseman. Richard^. 1679), surgeon to Charles 
was called 4 the father of English surcerv * 
and wrot e Seven Chi rurgical Treatises. See mono, 
graph by Sir T. Longmore (1S92). 

Wishart, George, born early in the 16th 
century, belonged to a Kincardineshire family, 
his eldest brother King's Advocate. In 1538 
he was schoolmaster in Montrose, where he in- 
curred a charge of heresy for teaching the Greek 
New Testament. In 1539 he was in Bristol, and 
had to abjure heresy again. The next few years 
he spent on the Continent, and translated the 
Swiss Confession of Faith ; in 1543 he was at 
Corpus College, Cambridge. In 1544 or 1545 lie 
accompanied a commission sent to Scotland by 
Henry VIII. in connection with the marriage of 
his son Edward and Mary Stuart; and hepreached 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith 
at Dundee and Montrose, in Ayrshire and East 
Lothian. At Cardinal Beaton’s instance he was 
arrested on 10th January 1546, and burned at St 

M ?. r , < T h ; Knox was first inspired 
by Wishart. It is still debated whether he was or 
was not a Scotsman of the name who was con- 
cerned in a proposal made to Henry VIII. for the 
assassination of Beaton. See David Laing, Works 
of John Knox (yo\s. i. and vi.); Lorimers Precwr- 

: JSu Rogers's Life of Wishart 
(1876) ; and Maxwell’s Old Dundee (1891). 

Wlslicenus, Johannes (1835-1902), chemist, 
born near Querfurt in Prussian Saxony, taught 
chemistry at Cambridge (U.S.), New York, Zurich, 
and Wurzburg, and in 1885 became professor at 
Leipzig. He had done important work, and had 
edited a handbook of chemistry (1874-77). 

Wither, George, poet, born at Bentworth, 
Hampshire, June 11, 1588, studied at Magdalen, 
Oxford, and at eighteen entered Lincoln s Inn 
For his Abuses Stript and lVhipt (1013) he found 
himself iu the Marshalsea, and here wrote his 
Shepherds Hunting , a sweet pastoral. It is sup- 
posed that his satire addressed to the king ( 1014 ) 
together with the Earl of Pembroke’s interces- 
sion, procured his release. In 1018 appeared The 
Motto, a curious piece of self-confession. His 
finest poem, Fair Virtue , or the Mistress of 
Philarete (1622), shows exquisite fancy. There 
followed his Hymns and Songs of the Church (1023), 
PseUms of David translated (1631), Emblems (1634), 
aR d H°Uelujah (1641). Now a fiery Puritan, in 
1642 he sold his estate to raise a troop of horse 
for the parliament, but was taken prisoner. 
Later Cromwell made him major-general in 
Surrey and Master of the Statute Office. At the 
Restoration he was stripped of his places and 
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a . n ?> 011 suspicion of having written 
the Vox Vulgi t a satire on the parliament of 1661 

S Ma P y nS 2°T66- “h "T '? leasecl 

uiea may j, lOOi. His books number almnst o 
hundred, but almost all his really excellent versa 
belongs to the first ten years, collected in l,;.. 
Jut’cniZia (1622 ; Spenser Soc. 1870-72). His 
poetry fell into almost complete oblivion bm 
the praises of Southey, Sir Eeertrm 1 

Ha llant, and. especially Charles 8 Lamb restored 

lum to Ins true niche in the temple of fa, , e 

b Farri.MSV ^ 93 ° f if* Church edited 
h, 1847 Mm I,e " Ser I 00 ' 18S0 - 81 ), the Halle 

gi by Macray (1880). Philarete and Fidelia 
were reprinted in Arber’s ‘English Garner ■’ the 

Works * r 0871 Tgfp'T ' 1 * t6< i U,e ‘ Miscellaneous 
finwi y 871 “' 8 ), Pn((u,ls Remembrancer (1879- 
80), the Psalms of David (1880-82), the Parallelo - 
Onnnirudon (1881-82), and Respublica A ngUaZ or 
the Histone of the Parliament (1SS2-S3). 

Witherspoon, John (1722-94), theologian, horn 

and P« t?r i ,,ear Haddington, was minister at Beitli 
and laisley, and m 1768 became president of the 
college and pastor at Princeton. He was a repre- 

mess H, 0 / JerSey , to , the Continental Con- 

...5 S«‘3. ; ( f?,V W0 “ <"•"> 

Wltslus, Hermann (1636-1708), Dutch theolo 

1680* a^^Tfrpr'V^ .Professor at Franeker, in 
Utrecht, and m 1098 at Leyden. His 

great work is De G.conomia Fccdennn Dei cum 

1 . 7C3 )* other writings trans- 
f ,£> 1 *l\ nom \ ans and Neonomians (1807), 
The Creed (1823), and The Lord's Prayer (1839). 

Witt, De. See De Witt, Guizot. 

Robert 0079-1734), Scottish church 

orfc m an ’ b ?, rn afc G,as S ow > passed through the 
arts classes there, and studied theology under his 

father, who was professor of Divinity ; in 1703 he 

became minister of Eastwood. His History of 

n ? Church °f Scotland 1660-88 
(1/21 -w), dedicated to George I., earned him a 

grant of 100 guineas. Posthumous works were 

icof A °/s the A Sottish Reformers (Maitland Club, 
1834—45) ; Analecta , or a History of Remarkable 
1 rovu *” lC( * (Maitland Club, 1842-43); Correspond - 
ence (Wodrow Soc 1S42-43) ; and Biographical 
Collections (New Spalding Club, 1890). See 
Memoir by Dr R. Burns prefixed to his edition 
of the History (1830), and those prefixed to the 
two last-named works. [ Wood’ ro .] 

Woffington, Margaret (‘Peg’), actress, was 
uorn, a Dublin bricklayer’s daughter, Oct. 18, 
J 720 - J, r °m seventeeu to twenty she played on 
the Dublin stage, and in 1740 appeared at Covent 
Garden as Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer. Her 
beauty aud coquetry carried all hearts by storm. 
Her character was far from irreproachable, aud 
probably Garrick never thought seriously of 
marrying her. But she atoned for her faults by 
goodness of disposition. On 3d May 1757 she 
broke down, and left the stage never to return ; 
she died 28th March 1760, her last days given to 
charity and good works. See Lives by Daly (1888) 
and Molloy (1884). 

^ 6hl ?5’« F . RI , EDRICH ( 1800 - 82 )> German chemist, 
whose artificial production of urea in 1828 marked 
a new era in organic chemistry. [Veh-ler.] 

Wohlgemuth, Mtchel (1434-1519), Nuremberg 
painter and engraver, was the master of Albert 
DUrer. [Vole? g e-moot.) 
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Wolcot, Dk John, ‘Peter Pindar’ (1738-1 819), 
born at Dodbrooke, Devon, studied medicine for 
seven years, took his M.D. at Aberdeen (1767), 
and, going to Jamaica, became physician-general 
of the island. He returned to England to take 
orders, but soon started medical practice at 
Truro. Here he discovered the talents of young 
Opie, and with him in 1780 removed to London, 
to devote himself to writing audacious squibs 
and satires in verse. His sixty or seventy poeti- 
cal pamphlets (1778-1818) include The Lousiad , 
The Apple- dumplings and a King , Whitbread's 
Brewery visited by their Majesties , Bozzy and Piozzi, 
and Lyrical Odes on the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions. Witty and fluent, but coarse and epheme- 
ral, they have long since outlived their great 
vogue. See Blackwood’s Magazine for July 1868. 

Wolf, Ferdinand(1796-18GG), Romance scholar, 
born at Vienna, was a royal librarian there, and 
helped to found the Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote on the Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Brazilian literatures. [Volph.) 

Wol£ Friedrich August (1759-1824), classical 
scholar, born at Hainrode near Nordhausen, went 
to Gottingen in 1777. In 1779, while teacher at 
Ilfeld, he established his fame by an edition of 
Plato’s Symposium , and in 1783 he became pro- 
fessor at Halle. He edited Demosthenes’ Oratio 
c idversus Lcptinem (1789), and in his Prolegomena 
nd Homerum (1795) he unfolded his bold theory 
that the Odyssey and Iliad are composed of ballads 
by different minstrels, strung together by later 
editors— a view defended in his spirited Briefe an 
Ifeyne (1797). In 1801 Wolf confirmed suspicions 
of the genuineness of some orations attributed to 
Cicero. After 1806 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, helped to re- 
organise the university, and became a professor. 
The Darstellung der Alterthumswissenscha/t (1807) 
is his most finished work. See books by Hanliart 
(1825), Kbrte (1833), and Arnoldt (1861-62); Mark 
Pattison’s Essays (i. 1889); and Sandys’s Classical 
Scholarship (iii. 1908). 

Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903), one of the greatest ol 
song -composers, born at Windischgraz in Styria, 
lived in poverty, and died insane. See books by 
Dccsey (1919) and Newman (1907). 

Wolf, or wAlff, JoiUnn Christian von (1679- 
1754), born at Breslau, studied at Jena, lectured 
at Leipzig, and became professor at Halle. His 
system of philosophy quickly spread; but at- 
tacked by pietistic colleagues and ordered in 
1723 to quit Prussia, he got a chair at Marburg. 
Frederick the Great recalled him (1740) to be pro- 
fessor of the Law of Nations, and he became in 
1743 chancellor of the university, and was made 
Baron of the Empire by the Elector of Bavaria. 
Wolf systematised and vulgarised (in both senses) 
the philosophy of Leibniz. His Thtologia Natu- 
ralis gave a great impulse to rationalism. See 
his autobiography, ed. Wuttke (1841). 

Wolfo, Charles (1791-1823), born at Dublin, 
went to Winchester, and iu 1814 took his B.A. 
at Dublin. His Burial of Sir John Moon (1817) 
was so admired that even whilst its author's 
namo remained unknown, and it was ascribed 
to Campbell, Byron, &c., it had won for itself a 
secure place in the heart of the nation. Wolfe in 
1817 became curato of Ballyclog in Tyrone, and 
then rector of Donoughmore. His Remains were 
published in 1825 by Russell, and the poems by 
Litton Falkiner iu 1903 (each with a memoir). 

Wolfe, James, the conqueror of Quobec, was 

born at Wcstorham vicarage, Kent, 2d Jnn.lJZ,. 

tho eldest son of General Edward Wolfo (1085- 


1759). In 1742 he received an ensign’s commit 
sion, in 1743 fought at Dettingen, in 1745-48 
served against the Scottish rebels at Falkirk and 
Culloden, and in 1747 was wounded at Law- 
feldt. lit 1749-57 he was engaged in garrison 
duty in Scotland and England. In the misman- 
aged expedition against Rochefort (1757) he was 
quartermaster-general ; in 1758, with the rank ol 
colonel, he received from Pitt the command of a 
brigade in the expedition against Cape Breton 
under General Amherst ; and to him was mainly 
due the capture of Louisburg. Pitt was now 
organising his grand scheme for expelling the 
French from Canada, and the expedition for the 
capture of Quebec he confided to Wolfe's com- 
mand. As major-general, and commanding 9000 
men, Wolfe sailed from England in Feb. 1769, and 
on 26th June landed below Quebec. The attack 
on Montcalm's strong position proved one of 
stupendous difficulty, and Wolfe was completely 
foiled. But at last, scaling the cliffs at a point 
insufficiently guarded, at day - dawn of 18th 
Sept, he found himself on the Plains of Abraham. 
After a short struggle the French were routed ; 
Montcaim (q.v.) was killed ; Quebec capitulated ; 
and its fall decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe 
died in the hour of victory. His body was buried 
in Greenwich church. See Lives by Wright (1864), 
Bradley (1895), Willson (1909), Waugh (1929), and 
books by Parkman (1884) ana Findlay (1928). 

Wolfif, Joseph, D.D. (1795-1862), a German Jew 
who turned Roman Catholic in 1812, but came 
to England and entered the Anglican Church in 
1S19, becoming a missionary to the Jews in the 
East. His adventurous journey to Bokhara (1843> 
to inquire into the fate of Conolly and Stoddart* 
is described in Mission to Bokhara (1S45) and 
Travels and Adventures (I860). He died vicar ol 
Isle-Brewers, Somerset.— His son. Sir Henry 
Drummond iVolff, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (1880-1908). 
was educated at Rugby, and after holding several 
Foreign Office appointments, entered parliament 
in 1874, becoming one of the ‘ Fourth Party.* In 
1892 he was made ambassador to Spain. 

Wolfif, Kaspar Friedrich (1738-94), founder of 
embryology, was born at Berlin, was a surgeon 
in the Seven Years* War, and died a member of 
the Academy at St Petersburg. 

Wolfram von Bsohenbaoh, German poet, bom 
near Anspach in Bavaria, lived some time In 
the Wartburg near Eisenach, at the court of 
tho Count of Thuringia, where he met Walther 
von der Vogelweide.and died after 1215. Besides 
Parzival he left seven Love Songs , a short epic, 
milehahn, and two fragments called TUurtL 
The Parzival is an epic, having for its main theme 
the history of the Grail, and is one of the most 
notable poems of the Middle Ages. From it 
Wagner derived the libretto of his Parsifal. 

Wollaston, Wilu am (1659-1724), author of the 
Religion qf Nature , born at Coton near Stafford, 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, took 
orders in 1681, and in 1682 became assistant- 
master at Birmingham, but in 1688 inherited an 
ample estate. The one forgotten work by which 
he is remembered was printed in 1722 fbr private 
circulation, but soon reached an issue of over 
10,000 copies. It is a development of Samuel 
Clarke’s system, its conclusions optimistic. See 
Life prefixed to 6th ed. (1788). [BWlos-ton,] 
Wollaston, W illi am Hyde, chemist and natural 
philosopher, was born at East Dereham, Norfolk, 
6th August 1766, the second son of the Rev. 
Francis Wollaston (1781-1815), who was the 
grandson of the preceding, rector of Ohlselhuwt* 
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aud an astronomer. He went to Cains College, 
Cambridge, took his M.D. in 1793, and gained a 
fellowship. Starting practice as a physician at 
Bury St Edmunds in *1789, he soon^noveS to 
London; but being beaten in a competition for 

^L pC ! st 0f physician St Georges Hospital in 
1800, he vowed to devote himself to scientific 
research,, His researches were pre-eminently 
fruitful both in chemistry and in optics. He 
discovered new compounds connected with the 
production of gouty and urinary concretions ; 
and in the ore of platinum distinguished two 

nt? V ^ eta ac ^l um ( 1804 ) a »d rhodium (1805). 
By his method of rendering platinum ductile 
he made £30,000 ; and some other practical dis- 
coveries were also highly lucrative. His con- 
tributions to optics were the reflecting Gonio- 
meter the Camera Lucida, the discovery of the 
hues in the solar spectrum and of the in- 
visible rays beyond tlie violet, and an immensity 
of valuable observations on refraction. He did 
much to establish the theory of definite propor- 
tions, and demonstrated the identity of galvanism 
and electricity. He was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society (1793), its second secretary (1800) 
and a fellow of the Astronomical Society (1828)! 
He died 22d Dec. 1828. See his thirty-nine 
memoirs m the Philosophical Trans, for 1809-29 
und George Wilson’s Religio Chemici (1802). * 

Wollstonecraft, Marv. See Godwin. 
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Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Viscount, was 

born of an old Staffordshire line at Golden 

^? US0 ’ Coun - fcy D »blin, June 4, 1833, and 
entered the army in 1852. He served in the 

Burmese war of 1852-53, and was dangerously 
wounded ; in the Crimea he lost the use of one 
eye, and received the cross of the Legion of 

mid 111 Indi ? duri,, g the Mutiny, 
and in the Chinese war of 18G0. Next vear he 

Rfver^hpfr acla, ' a ? d i n - 1870 P ut down the Red 
Ri\ er rebellion under Riel without losing a man. 

now^c r^M p Feak ° f the war Wolseley, 

and m,’ h'jY'Sv "’ aS a ^ ou \^ d to the command 
and f °“ h ' s retun ‘ received the thanks of parlia! 
ment and a grant of £25,000. In 1875, become 

major-general, he was despatched to SaSl ; in 
1870 was nominated a member of the Indian 
Council. In ISTS.he was made high commissioner 

miiHQ P1US ’ and 1879 lield supreme civil and 

wl. 1 Comma, i d V 1 Natal a »d the Transvaal. 
He wa s Commander-in-chief of tlie expedition to 

Egypt in 1882, received the thanks of parlia- 

ment, was gazetted Baron Wolseley of Cairo and 

^^olseley 1 n Stafford, and received a large 

money grant. He was made general in the 

same year viscount after the Soudan cam- 

£mrwfi °f 1884 ~ 85 > and field-marshal in 1894. In 
1890-95 he was commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
and m 1895-1900 commander-in-chief. Besides 
his Story of a Soldier's Life (1903-4), wrote 
Nai'iative of the War with China in 1860 (1862) 
tlie Soldier s Pocket Book , Field Manoeuvres (1872)* 
anovel(MaWey Castle 1877), a Life of Marlborough 

nao?| S * 18 ? 4 ^’ The l ltclint and Fal1 of Napoleon 
(1895), and several essays. He died in 1913 

See his Story of a Soldier's IAfe (1903) and the Life 

by Maurice and Arthur (1934). [Wooltley.] 

Thomas » Cardinal, was bom at Ipswich 
s A on °l a bu tcfier, grazier, and wool- 
merchant. As a fellow of Magdalen, and master 
* ts , school, he remained nineteen years at 
Oxford, till in 1500 the Marquis of Doraet gave 
him the Somerset living of Limington. In 1501 I 

c . ha P lai . n ^ A r r chbishop Dean, and in 
1606 a royal chaplain. In 1508 he was sent on 1 


embassies to Scotland and the Low Country 

saasw a 

of lournai, and in 1514 the sees of i r n n l opn ? 
Y °rk. In 1514 Wolsey advanced 1 L h t ", 
contriving an understanding hpi J p es f by 
and France, and was now one of the wi', E " sland 

» ® ■■ * 
1517 n Leo 0 X ° f E f glai i d a,Kl Cardinal"" and°in 

legate bn‘S f °i I ‘ Ce « to a PP°int him Cardinal- 
° Leos <Ieat, ‘ m 1521 Wolsev’s claim 
t le papacy was strongly supported by Henrv 

offices' 6 ct V 16 P ; 01l ‘ ise of the cun pero^’f good 
ottices. Charles, however, really supported his 

old tutor, Adrian of Utrecht, on whose death 

ChaHes again played false. Wolsey’s foreign 

policy \\ as to hold tlie balance between Charles 

and Frane a I. of France, and to recover for Eng" 

and her place among the nations which had been 

lost since the Wap of the Roses. His home policy 

be thft nna C , Ure r t iat the . soverei 6»’s Will should 
be the one motive-power m the state. Hence he 

? !f d ® fre Quent and large demands on the 

^ e country that all ranks of the people 
d «r l,n, i as the. author of the ills from which 
they suffered during Henry’s rule. Notable 
f Wolsey s domestic acts is his dissolution 
in lo24-29 of above thirty monasteries with fewer 
than seven inmates. Wolsey’s zeal for learn- 
ing was shown in his foundation of a college in 
Ipswich and of Cardinal College at Oxford. In 
the question of Henry’s divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon (1527) Wolsey had to use his best efforts 
to persuade Clement VII. to pronounce Henry’s 
marriage illegal. In 1529, along with the legate 
Campeggio, he sat in judgment on the case, with 
a result that left Henry as far as ever from the 
attainment of his end. This was no fault of Wol- 
sey s ; but Henry was now in a mood that needed 
a victim, and the cardinal’s enemies, reinforced by 
Anne Boleyn, had been long waiting their oppor- 
tunity. Indicted for a breach of prannunire in 
procuring bulls from Rome, he was deprived of 
the Great Seal. Found guilty of the charges 
brought against him, he nevertheless obtained 
his pardon, and was allowed to retain the see of 
xork. But his enemies were not satisfied. On 
a charge of high-treason, he was arrested by the 
Lari of Northumberland. This last stroke seems 
to have completely broken Wolsey’s proud spirit : 
and on the way to London to meet his trial he died 
at Leicester Abbey, Nov. 29, 1530. His arrogance 
and ostentation had offended all classes ; disliked 
by the commons, he was detested by the nobility, 
r culy since the publication of the state papers 
of the period that Wolsey has received his due 
as a statesman of the first rank, whose ambition 
was coincident with the interest of his country 
as he conceived it. See Cromwell (Thomas) ; 
Lives of Wolsey by George Cavendish (q.v., from 
which the splendid figure in Shakespeare’s Henry 
closely drawn), Fiddes (1724), Grove 

a* 7 t^ fc Q 8 ? 2 )* Martin (1862), Creighton (1888) 

A F Pollard (1929), Belloc (1930); Lord Acton 
T ^ ol . s J yand th® Divorce,’ in the Quarterly Rev. for 

Jan. I87 7 ; Father Taunton’s Thomas Wolsey, Legate 

and Reformer (l 902) ; and books cited at Henry VIII 
Wolter Charlotte (1834-97), tragic actress* 
w as born at Cologne, became famous on the Vienna 
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stage, and in 1890 married (the Austrian) Count 
O’Sullivan, who predeceased her. [Volt ter.} 

Womb well, George (1778-1850), a London boot- 
maker, became a noted menagerie proprietor. 

Wood. See Halifax. 

Wood, Sir Andrew (c. 1455-1539), Scottish 
naval commander, was a knight of Largo. 

Wood, or X Wood, Anthony, antiquary, born 
at Oxford, 17th Dec. 1032, studied at Merton Col- 
lege 1647-52, and being of independent means, 
devoted himself to heraldry and antiquarian 
studies. His History of Oxford the delegates of 
the university press had translated into Latin as 
Historia et Antiquitcites Universitatis Oxoniensis 
(1674). Wood was ill-satisfied with the translation, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., which 
was long after published in 1786-96. His great 
Athena Oxonienses was a history of all the writers 
and bishops who had their education in Oxford 
from 1600 to 1690, together with the Fasti or 
Annals for the said time (1691-92). He died 29th 
Nov. 1695. Other works were The Ancient ana 
Present State of the City of Oxford (1773) and the 
ill-natured Modius Salium, a Collection of Pieces 
of Humour (1751). A third volume of the A thewx 
is included in the second edition (1721). The 
Autobiography (1848) is included m The Life and 
Times of Wood (Oxford Hist. Soc., 5 yols., 1891- 
1900) ed. by Andrew Clark, and abridged by L. 
Powys (1932). 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, G.C.B. (1838-1919), born 
at Creasing vicarage, Braintree, entered the navy 
in 1852, and served in the Crimea in the Naval 
Brigade. As cavalry officer and brigade-major 
he fought in the Indian Mutiny, receiving the 
thanks of the Indian government and the Vic- 
toria Cross. As lien tenant-colonel he was with 
Wolseley during the Ashanti war. He was 
called to the bar in 1874, but commanded a 
column through the Zulu war. Created K.C.D. 
in 1879, he had a share in the Transvaal war 
11880-81). As G.C.M.G. he received the thanks of 
parliament for his services in Egypt in 1882, and 
in the same year became commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian army. From 1886 onwards lie held 
home' appointments. In 1897 he was made adju- 
tant-general of the army, in 1903 field -marshal. 
He received innumerable distinctions such as the 
Legion of Honour, and wrote on The Crimea in 
185U-9U, on Cavalry, From Midshipman to Fuld- 
marshal (1906), and Winnoued Memories (1917). 

Wood, Mrs Henry {nie Ellen Price), novelist, 
born at Worcester, 17tli Jan. 1814, married early 
Mr Henry Wood, a ship agent living in France, 
and after his death settled in London, and wrote 
for magazines. East Ly mi e ( 1 8 6 1 ) had an al most 
unexampled success ; and having found her pub 
lie, she poured forth upwards of thirty mor 
novels. She never rises above the ^mmonplace, 
but shows some power in the a nalysls of character 
In her anonymous Johnny Ludlow steries (1874- 
1880). In 1807 sho acquired tho monthly Aryosy, 
and her novels went on appearing in It long after 
her death, on 10th Feb. 1887. See Memorials 
of her by her son (1895). 

Wood, Sir Henry Joseph ( i 86G— 1 9 44). L or n i ii 
London, conducted at the Queen s Hall and else- 
where. 


Wood, John George ( 1827-89) , bora In London, 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, till 1862 held 
minor clerical appointments, and wrote a 21 aturai 
History (1852; 20th ed. 1896), and numerous 
popular books on animals. See Life by his 
son Theodore (1890). 

' Wood, William (1671-1744), a London iron- 
founder, to whom was granted a share or tne 
profits from coining ‘Wood’s Halfpence for Ire- 
land. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters (1724) denounced 
the job with such effect that the patent was can- 
celled and Wood was compensated with a pension. 


Woodlall, Henry Sampson (1739-1805). pub- 
lished the Letters of Junius. Associated with 
him were his brother, William (1746-1803), and 
his son and successor, George (1767-1844). 

Woods, Margaret Louisa (1856-1945), daugh- 
ter of Dr Bradley. Dean of Westminster, was 
bom at Rugby, and in 1879 was married to the 
Rev. Henry George Woods, from 1887 till his re- 
signation in 1897 President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. She published novels — A V iUage '■ Tragedy 
(1887), Esther Kanhomriyfc (1891), Faytwonas (1894), 
The Invader (1907, rev. 1922), A Poet’s Youth (1924) ; 
verse — Lyrics and Ballads (1889), H ild Justice 
(dramatic, 1896), Collected Poems (1913) &c. 

Woodville. See Rivers. 


Wood, JOHN (c. 1705-1764), ‘of Bath/ was 
architect of many of the best-known atreete and 
buildings of Bath, as the North and South Par 
ades, Queon’s Square, the Circus, as ^well as ^flor 
Park and other houses .--His sonJoHNld.l. < 8-) 
designed the Crescent, the Assembly Rooms, <fcc. 


Woodward, Bernard Bolinobroke (1816-69), 
librarian at Windsor Castle, and his brother 
Samoel Pickworth (1821-65), assistant-palaeon- 
tologist in the British Museum, belonged to a 
family prolific in scientists. 

Wool!, Virginia (1882-1941), novelist, born in 
London, daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, married 
Leonard Woolf, publicist, in 1912, and from 1916 
published stories {The Voyage Out , Mrs DaUoway, 

To the Lighthouse , Orlando, The Waves , so.) and 
essays {A Room of One's Own, The Common Reader), 
Her style is evasive and impressionistic. 

WooUett, William (1735-85), born at Maid- 
stone, was one of the greatest English engravers. 
His first important plate, from Richard Wilson s 
‘Niobe/ was published by Boydell in 1761. In 
1775 he was appointed engraver to George ill. 
See L. Fagan’s Catalogue RaisonrU of histone hun- 
dred and twenty-three engraved works (1885). 

Woolman, John (1720-72), Quaker preacher, 

was born at Northampton, N. J., & f* ni * er . 3 s0 "i 
and was for some time a tailor. He spoke i and 
wrote against slavery, and published several re- 
ligious works. His Journal (new ed. 1898 ) was 
a favourite book with Lamb. He died at York 
on a visit to England. See Life by Shore (1918). 

Woollier, Thomas (1826-92), the poet-sculptor, 
was born at Hadleigli, and studied at the Royal 
Academy from 1842. Already in 1843 his ‘Eleanor 
sucking the Poison from Prince Edward s Wound 
attracted much attention; it was followed bj; 
‘The Death of Boadicea/ 4 Puck, Titania, Eros, 
and 1 The Rainbow/ As a conspicuous member 
of the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (see Ros- 
setti) lie contributed poems to The Germ, which 
with others were published iu a volume as My 
Jkauitfu* Lady (1868 ; 6th ed. 1892). In 1862-54 
lie was in Australia. He executed statues or por- 
trait-busts of most of his famous contemporaries 
(his bust of Tennyson now in 
being a uoteworfchy specimen), besides Elaine, 
•Ophelia/ 4 Virgil/ 'Guinevere/ Ac. Made A.R.A. 
in 1871 and Ik A. in 1874, he was professor of 
Sculpture 1 to the Academyl877-79. tepMBi 
were Pygmalion, SiUnus, Tirtsias, and NeUyDal*. 
See Life by hie daughter, Amy Woolner (1917). 
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W<wlfl©y, Theodore Dwight (1801-89), bom at 
New York, was professor of Greek at Yale 1831 
46, and then its president till 1871. He was presf 
dent of the American New Testament reWsers 
Besides editions of Greek plays, &c., lie wrote an 
Introduction to International Law (lSuO), Divor^ 
Legislation (1869), and Political Science (1877) 

T * 0MA3 0669-1731), Deist, born at 
Northampton, became a fellow of Sidney Sussex 
Cambridge, and took orders. In 1705 he imi/ 
lished the Old Apology for the Truth of the Chriltian 
Religion , affirming that Moses and all the Bible 
miracles were allegorical only. The Moderator 
between the Infidel and the Apostate (developed h 
a second senes, 1721-23) was to show that the 
gospel miracles could not prove Christ to be the 
Messiah ; and in 1721 his college deprived him 
^ b l 8 fellowship In his famous six Discourses 
on the Miracles of Christ (1727-29, with two De- - 
/en^s) he maintained that the gospel narratives, 
taken literally, were a tissue of absurdities Sivtv 
answers were made to the Discourses; and an 
indictment for blasphemy was brought against 

him. Fined and sent to prison, he died there 
His works were collected in 1733 with a Life. * 
Woolworth, Frank Winfield (1852-1919) 
merchant, opened the first flve-cent 
store in 1 879 in Lancaster, Pa., and built the Wool- 
worth building (792 ft.) in New York in 1913 
Worcester, Edward Somerset. Marquis of 
(c. 1601-67), inventor of the steam-engine, wZ 
probably bom in London. About 1028 we find 

lrfffSPK 8 *!. 1 ? , mechanical pursuits with Caspar 
h -*-i S! 01 ! 8 - ass * s tant. At the Rebellion 

of South V Wfli t ia 6 klUg 1 V 1 !' 1042 was 1,latle General 
of South Wales, in 1644 was created Earl of 

ai i d 111 1045 was despatched to Ire- 
land to raise troops for the king. His mission 

fo!' S< ? r hr^ d f ; and ’ C ! iarles dis owning him, he was 

f 0 P fn Ce imp l' is . oned - In 1646 lie suc- 

h? FVnnii T th -. e ^o and ln 1048 went into exile 
in France. In 1652, venturing back to England 

on bail ^ T ^ Wer ’ bllfc in 1654 was lit out 
?,“ b al Jk and at t tbe Restoration recovered a por- 

bursed *!eoi?ooft S «f tes "w 16 clai i ,ied to bare dis- 

/° r k !? R and 0011,1 try*' His 
Inventions (written 1655; printed 

g ? s , a bnef . account of a hundred inven- 

signals, automata, mechanical 
appliances, &c. No. 68 deals with a steam an- 

fte? t and V »l C ''l COl ' U1 raise a colum “ of water 40 

VauxlmU lB«Sl 1 7n eem \ t °J‘ ave been at work at 

Sim was 1 ,, h “ "«"« « »- 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784-1865) lexi- 
cographer, born at Bedford, N.H. taimht IV 

w^rlT 1 ’ Mass, ». aad tlien turned author. All his 
ipn^-nrU Vere l^. 0 ? 0118 —gazetteers, manuals of 
P y ? n 5m S J tory > &c * He edited Chalmers’s 
wSSrSJSfp' of Todd ’ s Johnson’s Dictionary, with 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary (1828), abridged 
Webster (1829), and printed his own English Bic~ 

? larged ed * 1855) ’ Critic & Diction. 

M1iwXe g (m0X <1U8rtO DkUOnarg 0/ 0ie 

Worde, Wynkvn de, born in Holland or in 
Alsace, was a pupil of Caxton, and in 1491 suc- 
ceeded to his stock-in-trade. He made great 

J^P^ e X n v S , in P r j n ting and type - cutting, 
printed 408 books, and was still living in 1535 

Wordsworth, William, bom at Cockermouth 
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} 770 , J ei 'ght was sent to school at 
Hawkshead on Esthwaite, and in 1787-91 was at 

(1790° and' 1701 ^ S V T , W ° visits to fAu£ 
• 17 ? 1 " 92 ) stimulated his early re- 

ffiSrrdoSr v 9 \ to 1795 >■« was «« 

uiscipie or Godwin (parts of Pnlitimi » 

paraphrased in his Prelude). Of his two poems 
•n ‘heroic’ metre, the Evening Walk ami DescZ 

and Fm C fi M (1703 .)> tbe fetter reflects his Swiss 

' exp T ene,,c . es - At Orleans (ns revealed 
y f Jai P 01 and Begouis) Wordsworth fell in love 
with Annette YaUon, who bore him a daughter 

h.VhhnL (17 ?M 185 o 2) Horror seized him as Ids 
I !1Sh ! lop ®f of the Revolution declined, till mental 

health and tranquillity returned, and conservati ve 

friInJ Se i S riT m P hed - In 1795 Calvert a young 
liend, left him £900, and Wordsworth resolve! 

SttCVM t0 1>0etry as hls bfe-work. 
w^i g «* ccd °wn near Crewkerne (1796) 

)\ ordsworth first saw Coleridge (q.v ) and on 

Onlnf a r Un V n ° Ved < 1707 ) to Alfoxdeu by 
tnnr h f! t0C w S * t T1,at beautiful district and a 
n-o« by t ,e V? , bore fr,,it 1,1 bis Lyrical Ballads 
(L98 expanded 1800); Legou is again has shown 
that here we have a counterblast to Godwin 
After some months in North Germany, Words- 
worth moved (1799) to Grasmere. In 1802 he 
married Mary Hutchinson (1770-1859). In 1805 he 
finished the autobiographical Prelude . left unpub- 
lished during his lifetime ; in 1807 came two fresh 
volumes, containing many of his most memorable 
poems. Some of his most perfect work was due 
also to the journey of 1S03 in Scotland, in the in- 
spiring company of his sister Dorothy. In 1814 
and 1832 he revisited Scotland, the last visit the 
farewell to Walter Scott; among Wordsworth’s 
other friends were Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
Rogers, Sir George Beaumont, and Lord Lonsdale 
In 1814 appeared The Excursion; in 1815 the White 
Doe; in 1819 and 1820 the Duddon sonnets and 
other pieces. In 1820 and 1837 he made visits to 
Italy; m 1835 came Yarrow Revisited and Sonnets 
to Liberty and Order. In 1839 Oxford gave him 
the doctorate. He valued the appreciation of 
Keble ; and in 1845 met Tennyson, whom he 
wrote of as ‘ the first of our living poets.* In 
1843, after Southey’s death, Wordsworth became 
1 oet-feureatft. A singular and almost unbroken 
felicity attended the last half of his life. He 
died at Rydal Mount (his home since 1S13), April 
23, 1850, and was buried at Grasmere. 

the 8eco,ld | SSU0 of Lyrical Ballads (1800) 

Wordsworth added a Preface with an Appendix”* 

c?itSlnf r hv C h . he . Iaid himself open to hostile 
criticism by bringing forward as the guidinc 

»mon Cip e °V ,K ! poet 7 a t0 ° do 8 ma tic insistence 
fe fr J" C,den i s and sifclia tions from common 

nat’nrp • !, * * t he primary laws of our 

nature, to be related or described ‘throughout, 

™i? raS W - a \P° ss,ble > in a selection of language 
l J sed by men.* The persons were ‘gene- 
rally chosen from the labouring ranks, because 

^it ,e r ntary feelin S s ’ are amongst them most 
sunpiy shown, are capable of most forcible repre- 
sentation, and are ‘ incorporated with the beauti- 
lul and permanent forms of nature.' Hence also 

wiV v °- f these lnen » somewhat ‘purified,’ 
si!nnlpr e fnr| b t mS ’ fS° m na tural circumstances, 
that P of S iM r th ? U ‘ poefcic diction ’ such as 
as ex?m^L!i 8th ‘ C ^ ntu ^„ writers - This theory, 
dlriston P ftS»n tL the ..? anad *’ ra,s ed a storm of 

Wordsworth s Yetit 

™*° n of his poems, and those of early date 
which are any way thus injured in effect y Plaf’ 

9ure ’ ^mediate, pure, doable, "exquisite, but 
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cot exclusive of painful scenes, Wordsworth vin- ridge. De Quincey, George Brimley, Sir H. Taylon 
dicates as always essential to poetry. His later Bagehot, Clough, M. Arnold, Stopford Brookef 
poetry is usually said to fall greatly below the Lowell, Masson, E. Dowden, R. H. Hutton, Shairp, 
earlier. The undeniably fuller freshness of his Aubrey da Vere, Leslie Stephen. Dean Church, 
first maturity seems to have blinded readers to Pater, Swinburne, Sir W. Raleigh (1908), H. W. 
the larger aim, the deeper sentiment, the sweeter Garrod(1924), Fausset(19S3). See the Wordsworth 
truth, of work essentially loftier. The two early Society’s Proceedings (1800-88), and the volume of 
descriptive poems, in some degree, remind us Wordsworthiana in 1889. & Primer of Wordsworth 
that they belong to the 18th century. Their by Laurie Magnus appeared in 1897, a Concord. 
style is powerful, but at times knotty and con* anc« by Cooper in 1911. See also Herford’s Age 
torted ; the images crowded to obscurity. The of Wordsworth (1897); Crabb Robinson's Dfary 
Guilt and Sorrow (1793-94) in its gloom recalls (1869) ; Dorothy Wordsworth’s Recollections of a 
that darkened period of Wordsworth’s life, but Tour made in Scotland , edited by Shairp (1874), 
in the Nay, Traveller (1795), we see already his and Dorothy Wordsworth : the Story of a Sister's 
exquisite inimitable touch in painting character Love, by Edmund Lee (1886) ; Knight’s Through 
and landscape. Wordsworth’s single tragedy, the Wordsworth Country (new ed. 1906); and the 
'The Borderers, follows. Action and variety are important work of tfmile Legouis, La Jeunesse de 
here too much suppressed in favour of analysis. William Wordsworth (1896 ; trans. 1897. new ed. 
The four volumes of Ballads and Poems, between 1921 ), with its supplement, William Wordsworth 
1798-1800 and 1807, with the Prelude, form unques- and Annette Vallon (1922). See also a study by 
tionably the most important, the most charming J. c. Smith, and the articles Coleridge, Quil- 
body of Wordsworth's work. Among these are linan, Southey, and Wilson (John). 
many poems in which admirable simplicity of Dorothy Wordsworth, only sister of the poet, 
feeling is joined to the happiest language and was born on Christmas Day 1771. She set up 
metre. Such are the simple tales from lowly life, housekeeping with her brother in 1795 at Race- 
pathetic or meditative {Ruth, Lucy Gray, the down Lodge in Dorsetshire. Her Journals kept 
Reaper, the Highland Girl), tender love-poems at Alfoxden and Grasmere, and the records of her 
( Three Years, A Slumber , She was a Phantom of journeys in Scotland, the Isle of Man, Germany, 
Delight), narratives or meditations in his very France, Switzerland, and Italy, reveal a mind as 
highest and purest manner (Tintcrn, 1'he Brothers, subtly sensitive to nature as the poet’s own, and 
Michael), the lovely series of bird-pictures, many an exquisiteness of expression which he never 
sonnets supreme in our sonnet-literature, and I surpassed. In 1832 she had brain-fever and never 
the Ode on Immortality , which a just judgment I entirely recovered. She died 25th Jan. 1865. See 
places also supreme among our reflective lyrics, her Journals, ed. de Selincourt (1942); books by 
The Excursion (1814), wherein the didactic element I C.M. Maclean (1927, 1929), E.de Selincourt (1933). 
asserts itself too freely ; the White Doe ofRylstone I Christopher Wordsworth (1774-1846), young- 
(1815), idealism pure and exquisite in itself, yet I est brother of the poet, was elected fellow of 
pushed too far ; two Odes on the Peace, some- I Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1798. Successively 
what overstrained and unlyrical, open the stage J rector of Asliby-with-Oby and Tliirne in Norfolk 
of Wordsworth’s mature life. But presently (1804), dean of Booking, Essex (1808), rector of St 
the poet broke new ground in the Laodamia , I Mary’s, Lambeth, and of Sundrldge in Kent (1815), 
Dion, Trajan's Pillar, poems which have a unique he exchanged these two last livings for the rectoiy 
character from the high spiritualism of their of Buxted-with-Uckfleld, Sussex, in 1820. He was 
treatment. With these may be joined the six master of Trinity College 1820-41. His Ecdesias- 
odes to Lycoris, September and May, Here too tical Biogixtphy Is a fine collection of selected and 
fall the Duddon sonnets, Wordsworth's latest annotated lives (1809; 1839). His Who wrote Icdn 
important study of the soul of landscape. The I Basilikef (1824) and King Charles the First (he 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, a singular monument of Author of Ic5n BasUike (1828) are learned if not 
skilful historical narrative in that difficult form, conclusive. His Christian Institutes (1836) is a 
though dating from 1820, may lead us to the good selection from the writings of the great 
poems of Wordsworth’s genial old age. Here, English divines.— Of his sons, the eldest, John 
whilst a serener pensiveness and a larger scope are Wordsworth (1805-39), became fellow of Trinity 
shown, and earlier faults of style avoided, we feel College, Cambridge, in 1830, took orders In 1837, 
that tli© subjects are often less vividly conceived and at his death was preparing an edition of 
and handled. Yet here also not a few short ^scliylus and a classical dictionary. — The second 
pieces occur, even to the poet’s last years, so 1 son, Charles Wordsworth, bom 22d August 
felicitous in thought and rendering as to show 1806, graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, In 1830. 
that the mighty hand had not lost its ancient He became private tutor, among his first pupils 
cunning. I being Gladstone and Manning, and in 1834 public 

Among editions of Wordsworth’s poetry are the tutor at Christ Church, and was ordained deacon 
author’s (1836-87, 1845, 1849-50), and those by in 1835, priest in 1840. In 1835-46 he was second 
Lord Morley (1888), Dowden (Aldine, 1893) T. master at Winchester, and then till 1854 warden 
Hutchison (' Oxford,’ 1897), N. C. Smith (190S), of the new Episcopal college at Glenalmond in 
and that begun in 1940 by E. de Selincourt, who Perthshire. In 1852 he was elected Bishop of 
also edited The Prelude (1926, 1928) Rom the St Andrews, and for years strove for reunion 
manuscripts, and the Letters of William and between the churches. He died 5th Dec. 1892. 
Dorothy Wordsworth ( 1935 - 39 ). Among selec- He was one of the New Testament revisers. Hia 
tions are those of F. T. Palgrave (1866), Matthew many works include the well-known Greek gram- 
Arnold (1879), and Prof. Knight (Words- mar (1839), Shakespeare's Knowledge of the Biblt 
worth Soc. 1888). The prose works were collected hg54 ; 4 th ed. 1892), Shakespeare's Historical Plays 
by Grosart (1876). The chief Lives are by hiB (1883 ); > Public Appeals on Behalf of Christian Unity 
nephew, [Bishop] Christopher Wordsworth (1851); (1886), and Outlines of (he Christian Ministry 

F. W. H. Myers (' Eng. Men of Lett.,’ 1880) ; J. M. >1372 ; new ed. 1S9S). See his Annals of My Lift 
Sutherland (1887); Elizabeth Wordsworth (1891); > 2 vols. 1891-93), and The Episcopate of C. Words- 

Prof. Knight (1889) ; and G. M. Harper (1916, 3d worth (1899).— The youngest son, Christopher 
ed. 1929). Important critlcUms are those of Cole- Wordsworth, born Oct. 80> 1807, graduated from 
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Trinity, Cambridge, in 1880. He travelled in 
Greece 1832-38, took holy orders, was elected 
fellow in 1830, and in 1886 public orator. He 
was an unsuccessful head-master of Harrow 1836- 
44 , and became canon of Westminster, vicar of 
Stanford -in -the -Vale, Berkshire, archdeacon of 
Westminster in 1865, and in 1868 Bishop of Lin- 
coln. He died March 20, 1885. His Athens and 
Atlica (1836), Inscriptiones Pompeiance (1837), 
Greece: Pictorial , Descriptive , and Historical (1830 ; 
revised by H. F. Tozer, 1883), Theocritus (1844), 
and even Conjectural Emendations (1884) were 
sound contributions to classical scholarship. In 
1842 he edited the Correspondence of Bentley , but 
did not achieve success in his Memoir (1851) of 
his uncle, the poet. Other works were his Theo- 
philus Anglicanus (1843), Hulsean Lectures on 
the Canon (1848) and on the Apocalypse (1840); 
Hippolytus (1853) ; The Greek New Testament (1850- 
60); The Old Testament in the Authorised Version 

S 8G4 — 71) ; Miscellanies , Literary and Religious 
878); and a Church History to U81 a.d. (1881-83). 
See Life (1888) by his daughter Elizabeth Words- 
worth (1840-1932), first principal, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford (1868-1908), D.B.E. (1928), D.C.L. 
(1928). — His eldest son, John Wordsworth 
(1843-1911), graduated at New College, Oxford, 
in 1665. He became fellow of Brasenose in 1867, 
tutor 1868-83, a prebendary of Lincoln (1870-83), 
examining chaplain to his father (1870-85), Grin- 
field lecturer on the Septuagint (1876), Bampton 
lecturer {The One Religion , 1881), in 1883 the first 
Oriel professor of the interpretation of Scripture 
(with canonry of Rochester attached), and in 1885 
Bishop of Salisbury. His chief books are Frag- 
ments of Early Latin (1874), University Sermons 
(1878), Old Latin Biblical Texts (1883 ; vols. ii. and 
iii. mainly by others), and a critical edition of the 
Vulgate New Testament (1889 et seq. ; continued 
by Dean H, J. White). He had a share also in 
the Oxford Studia Biblica (1885). See Life by 
Canon Watson (1915). 

Work, Henry Clay (1832-84), song- writer, born 
at Middletown, Conn., attracted notice during the 
civil war by his ‘Matching through Georgia. 

Womum, Ralph Nicholson (1812-77), founder 
of scientific art criticism, was born at Thornton, 
Northumberland, and was from 1853 keeper and 
secretary of the National Gallery. 

Worsaae, Jens Jacob Asmussen (1821-85), 
Danish archaeologist, in 1838-43 was assistant 
in the Copenhagen Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities. Between 1842 and 1854, when he was 
made honorary professor, he made repeated visits 
to other Scandinavian lauds, to Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. These journeys bore fruit 
in numerous works, three of which have been 
translated as Primeval Antiquities of England and 
Denmark (1849), The Danes and Norwegians in 
England (1852), and Pre-history of the North (1886). 
He opposed the spread of German tendencies in 
the duchies, as in Jylland's Danskhed (1850). He 
was minister of education 1874-75. ( Vor-saw-eh .] 
Worth, Charles Frederick (1825-95), cos- 
tumier, born at Bourn in Lincolnshire, went to 
Paris in 1846, and achieved such success as a 
fashion-designer that his establishment became 
the first emporium for the latest fashions, employ- 
ing nearly a thousand workwomen. \Vorrt .] 

Wotton, Sir Henry (1568-1639), traveller, 
diplomatist, scholar, and poet, was born of ancient 
family at Boughton Place, Maidstone. He had his 
education at Winchester and Oxford, then set out 
for a seven years’ sojourn in Bavaria, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. On his return Essex 


admitted him to his intimacv. On his friemv* 
downfaU ho betook himself to France, next to 
Italj, and was sent by Ferdinand, Duke of 

a secret mission to James VI. of 

it. „ i" , Jan u 0 n! ls succession to the throne 
of England knighted him and sent him ambassador 

to \ emce(I604), where lie was intermittently em- 
ployed for nearly twenty years, being next sent to 
tne German princes and the Emperor Ferdinand 
II., returning to England a poor man in 1624. lie 
was made Provost of Eton, and took orders. His 
tracts, letters, &c. were collected as Rclinuiai 
It ottonuuKc (1651), prefaced by Izaak Waltons 
exquisite little Lite. One of his few poems is 
aw Character of a Happy Life.’ See Life by 
A. W. Ward (1898), and by L. P. Smith (1007). * 
Wouwerman, Philip (1619-GS), painter o\ 
battle and hunting pieces, born at Haarlem, 
passed his entire life there in t lie assiduous prac- 
tice of his art. His pictures are mostly small 
landscapes, with plenty of figures in energetic 
action. His cavalry skirmishes, with a white 
horse generally in the foreground, are greatly ad- 
mired. He had two brothers, also painters, Peter 
(1623-82) and Jan (1629-66), who chose similar 
subjects. [Wouf ver-man ; not Woo-.) 

Wrangel, Ferdinand Petrovitch, Barojv von 
(1794-1870), Russian vice-admiral and explorer, 
was born in Livonia, voyaged much in Arctic 
waters and on Siberian coasts, and made valuable 
surveys and observations. The island he nearly 
reached in 1821 was sighted by Sir H. Kellett in 
1849, and named after Wrangel by Long in 1SC7. 
See his Polar Expedition (trails. 1840). [Vrung’el.] 

Wrangel, Friedrich Heinrich Ernst (1784- 
1877), Prussian field-marshal and count, born at 
Stettin, distinguished himself in the campaigns ol 
1807, 1813, and 1814, and in 1S48 commanded the 
Federal troops in Sleswick-Holstein. He crushed 
the insurrection in Berlin (1848); in 1856 became 
field-marshal ; in 1864 had supreme command 
over Prussian and Austrian troops in the Danish 
war ; and, ennobled in 1866, served that year 
against the Austrians. See Lives by Brunckow 
(1876), Meerlieimb (1877), and Maltitz (1884). 

Wraxall, Sir Nathanael William (1751-1831), 
born at Bristol, was for three years in the East 
India Company’s service, travelled over Europe 
(1772-79), and had a confidential mission from 
Queen Caroline-Matilda of Denmark to her brother 
George III. He published his Cursory Remarks 
made in a Tour in 1775, his Memoirs of the Valois 
Kings in 1777, entered parliament in 1780 as a 
follower of Lord North, but went over to Pitt, 
and was made a baronet in 1813. His next books 
were the History of France from Henry III. to 
Louis XIV. (1795) ; Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin , 
Dresden , Warsaw, and Vienna (1799); and the 
famous Histortcal Memoirs of my own Time, 1772- 
54 (1815). For a libel here on Count Woronzov, 
Russian envoy to England, he was fined £500 and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Violent 
attacks on his veracity were made by the reviews, 
but Wraxall’s Ansivers were accounted on the 
whole satisfactoiy. A continuation of Memoirs 
(1784-90) was published in 1836. See Wheatley’s 
edition of the whole work (5 vols. 1884). 

Wray, John. See Ray. 

Wrede, Karl Philipp (1767-1838), born at 
Heidelberg, shared in the campaigns of 1799 and 
1800, as commander of the Bavarians invaded 
Tyrol, fought at Wagram along with the French, 
and was made a count by Napoleon. He led the 
Bavarians under Napoleon to Russia in 1812 ; then 
commanded a united Bavarian and Austrian army 
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against the French, by whom he was defeated at 
Qanau. He was, however, victorious in several 
battles in France in 1814, and was made field- 
marshal ami prince. He represented Bavaria at 
the Vienna Cougress (1814). [Vrai'-deh.) 

Wren, Sir Christopher, born at Bast Knoyle 
in Wiltshire, 20th October 1631 or 1632, was 
the son of Dr Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor, 
and the nephew of Dr Matthew Wren (1585-1667), 
the High Church bishop successively of Here- 
ford, Norwich, and Ely. He passed from West- 
minster to Wadham College, Oxford, became a 
fellow of All Souls, distinguished himself in mathe- 
matics and physics, and helped to perfect the 
barometer. In 1657 lie became Gresham professor 
of Astronomy in London, but in 1661 returned 
to Oxford as Savilian professor of Astronomy. 
Befor9 leaving London, Wren had, with Boyle, 
Wilkins, and others, laid the foundation of the 
Royal Society. In 1663 he was engaged by the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to make a survey 
of the cathedral, with a view to repairs. The 
first work built from a design by Wren was the 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1663 ; 
and in 1663-66 lie designed the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford and the Library, &c., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1665 Wren visited Paris. 
The great fire of London (1666) opened a wide field 
for his genius. He drew designs for the rebuild- 
ing of tK whole city, embracing wide streets and 
magnificout quays. He was chosen architect for 
the new St Paul's (1675-1710) ; and he designed 
more than fifty other churches in place of those 
destroyed by the Great Fire. Other works by 
him were the Royal Exchange, Custom-house, 
Temple Bar, the College of Physicians, Green- 
wich Observatory, Chelsea Hospital, the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford, Hampton Court, Greenwich 
Hospital, Buckingham House, Marlborough 
House, and the western towers and north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey. In 1672 Wren was 
knighted, and in 1680 made President of the 
Royal Society, in 1684 comptroller of the works 
at Windsor Castle, and in 1698 surveyor-general 
of Westminster Abbey. He was returned for 
Windsor in 1689, but unseated on petition. 
Wren died 25th Feb. 1723, and was buried in St 
Paul’s. See Lives by Elmes (1S52). Miss Philli* 
more (1881), Stratton (1897) and Weaver (1923), 
and the Wren Society publications. 

Wren, Walter (1834-98), Indian Civil Service 
coach, cripple, and radical, was born at Bunting- 
ford, Herts. 

Wright, Fanny. See Darusmont. 

Wright, Joseph (1734-97), A.R.A., called 
•Wright of Derby,' passed his whole life in his 
native town, save a few years spent in London, 
iu Italy, and at Bath. His portrait groups often 
show odd light effects. See Bemrose’s folio (1886). 

Wright, Joseph (1856-1980), D.C.L., professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford, editor of 
the Dialect Dictionary , and author of many philo- 
logical works, was born at Bradford and as a boy 
worked in a wool-mill. See Life by his widow 
and collaborator (1932). 

Wright, Orville (1871-1948). born at Dayton. 
Ohio, and his brother Wilbur Wright <1867- 
1912: born near Millville. Ind.). American air- 
plane pioneers, were the first to fly in a heavier- 
than-alr machine. Dec. 17. 1903. 

Wright, Thomas (1810-77), antiquary, born of 
Quaker parontago near Ludlow, graduated from 
Trinity, Cambridge, was elected F.S.A. in 1837, 
and helped to found the Camden Society, Archteo- 
loglcal Association, and Percy and Shakespeare 


Sooieties. From 1836 he published eighty-four 
works, including Biographia Britannica Literaria 



nglish (1857) ; Political 
Poems 1327-11*85 (1859-61) ; Archaeological Essays 
(1861) ; Domestic Manners in Mediaeval England 
(1861) ; Caricature and Grotesque (1865) : and Anglo- 
Latin Twelfth Century Satirical Poets (1877). 

Wright, Thomas Barber (1788-1875), 'the 



Wright, William Alois (1836-1914), LL.D., 
D.C.L., born at Beccles, became librarian, and in 
1888 vice-master, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He edited the Cambridge and Globe Shakespearea 
(with W. G. Clark), Gently dcs, Robert of Glouces- 
ter, Edward FitzGerald's Letters, Ac., and was 
well known by his Bible Word-Book (1866). 

Wulstan, or Wulfstan, (1) a monk of Win- 
Chester in the 10th century, author of a Life of 
Bishop Ethel wold and a poem on St Swithin’s 
Miracles. — (2) An Archbishop of York in 1003, 
author of Anglo-Saxon homilies (see Napier’s Ger- 
man monograph, 1882).— (3) A Bishop of Worcester 
and saint (1007-95), reputed author of part of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. See his Life, Latin trans. 
by William of Malmesbury, ed. Darlington, 1929. 

Wundt, Wilhelm Max (1832-1920), born at Nec^ 
karau, Baden, in 1875 became professor of Physi- 
ology at Leipzig. A distinguished experimental 
psychologist, he wrote on the nerves and the 
senses, the relations of physiology and psychology, 
logic, &c. His Human and Animal Psychology 
and Outlines of Psychology were translated iu 1896, 
Ethics in 1901, Folk Psychology in 1916. (Foont.) 

Wnrtz, Charles Adolphe (1817-84), French 
chemist, born at Strasburg, wrote numerous 
works, of which The Atomic Theory (1880), Modem 
Chemistry (4th ed. 1885), &c. have been translated. 
See Life by Gautier (1884). [Veertz.] 

Wuttke, Heinrich (1818-76), historian, born 
at Brieg, became professor at Leipzig in 1848, and 
as a politician was bitterly hostile to Prussia. 
Besides books on the history of Silesia (1842-48 
and 1847), the three years o£ war 1766-58 (1856). 
Poland and Germany (1847), and the battle of 
Leipzig (1863), he began a great history of writing 
(vol. i. 1872). [Koor-fceh.) 

Wuttke, Karl Friedrich Adolf (1819-70), a 
conservative theologian, bora at Breslau, became 
professor extra-ordinary at Berlin in 1854, ordi- 
nary at Halle in 1861. His chief works are Chris- 
tian Ethics (1860-62 ; trans. 1873), Die GeschicKte 
des Heidenthums (1852-53), and Der Deutsche VoOc& 
aberglaube der Gtgenwart (1865). 

Wyatt, James, R.A. (1746-1818), architect, born 
in Staffordshire, succeeded Sir W. Chambers in 
1796 as surveyor to the Board of Works. He 
built Fon thill Abbey for Beck ford, an d was killed 
by a carriage accident.— His son, Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt (1777-1862), was a sculptor. 

Wyatt, Sir Mathew Dioby (1820-77), archi- 
tect, was born at Rowde near Devises, the son o! 
a London police-magistrate, a member of a family 
that produced many architects and sculptors. 

to till 


He was secreta 


e Royal Commissioners for 


the 1851 Exhibi Jon, and in 1669 was knighted and 
made Slade professor of Flue Arts at Cambridge. 
He wrote Metal JKork and its Artistic Design (18521 
Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century (1858), An 
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Treasures of the United Kingdom (1857), Fine Art 
(1870), and Architect's Handbook in Spain (1872). 

Wyatt, Richard (1795-1850), classical and 
poetical sculptor, born in London, studied at 
Paris and Rome, where he died. 


Wyatt, Sir Thomas, courtier and poet, was 
born in 1503 at Allington Castle in Kent, son of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, and studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was warmly received at 
court, in 1536 knighted, and in 1537 made high 
sheriff of Kent. He contrived to retain the king’s 
favour, and was employed on missions to Sixain 
and the imperial court. In 1541 he got a grant of 
lands at Lambeth, and in 1542 was named high 
steward of the king’s manor at Maidstone. He 
died 11th Oct. 1542. In 1557 Ills poems, with 
Surrey s, were published in Tottel' s Miscellany (ed. 
Rollins 1928 tt seq .). Some of the shorter pieces 
are models of grace, and the satires possess merit. 
His poems were edited by Dr Nott (1815-16), 
Prof. Simouds (1889), and Miss Foxwell (complete 
variorum edit., 1913). Simonds seeks to show that 
Anne Boleyn was the object of Wyatt’s love. See 
studies by Alscher (Vienna, 1886), Tillyard (1929) 

SEX VaftR Wyatt the Younger, born 

bra Y? 1 y the siege of Lan- 
drecies (1544), and continued in service on the 

Continent till 1550 In 1554, with Lady Jane 
Grey s father, he led the Kentish men to South- 
wark; and failing to capture Ludgate, was taken 
prisoner, and executed, lltli April 1554. 

Wycherley, William, born at Clive near 
Shrewsbury about 1640, in early youth was sent 
to France, left Queen’s College, Oxford, without 
a degree, and entered the Middle Temple. For 
some years he lived as a man about town and a 
courtier, but took early to work as a dramatist 
Tx> v e in a Wood, or St James’s Park , a brisk 
comedy founded on Sedley’s Mulberry Garden 
was acted with much applause in 1671. Bucking- 

^” 1 „f ave i h,m a commission in a regiment, and 
Kmg Charles made him a present of £500. He 

f ° r * a short « H me in the fleet > and w as 

present at a sea-fight — probably one of the 

Rifvf or fou J? lfc between Rupert and De 

n« 7 o\ er m 167 ?‘ ^ e Gentleman Dancing -master 
2 > was a clever farcical comedy of intrigue. 
The Country Wife (1675), Wycherley’s coarsest 
but strongest play, partly founded on Moli&re’s 
Ecate des Femines, was followed in 1677 by The 
Plain Deader founded partly on Moltere’s Misan- 
thrope. A little after 1679 Wycherley married the 
young widowed Countess of Drogheda, with whom 
he lived unhappily. At her death a few years 

?“* r sh ® *fft h . ,m all her fortune, a bequest which 
involved him in a law-suit whereby he was re- 
duced to poverty and cast into the Fleet prison 
for some years. At last James II., having seen 
a representation of The Plain Dealer, paid his 
debte and gave him a pension of £200 a -year 

w y cherl ®y made the acquaintance 
of Pope, then a youth of sixteen, to whom he 
entrusted the revision of a number of his verses, 

^„ r Ki 8Ult b ^ g a _, < l l,arrel - Wycherley’s money 
troubles continued to the end of his days. At 

seventy-five he married a young woman in order 
to balk the hopes of his nephew ; and he died 
eleven days after his marriage, in Dec. dis- 
according to Pope, in the Roman Catholic faith, 
in literarybrilliance Congreve infinitely outshines 
him, but Wycherley is a far more dexterous play- 
wright ; The Courhry Wife, purged of its nasti- 
ness proved a good acting play. See Ward’s 
Wycherley Mermaid,’ 1893); Churchill’s edition 
of The Conntiy Wife and Plain Dealer (1924); 


e Ni'lfr iti r , 0f t ! ,e Confltt* WovU (4 vol«. 
i?"4) » Nicoll s Restoration Comedy (1923) ; and a 

Fr ^ Ch i!^ ldy by Perro,nat (1921). [ Witch’ erdey. J 

John’ (also spelt Wydif Wiclif 
Wicklife, &c.) is believed to have sprung from 
a fam ily winch held the manor of Wycliffe on 

^ ba y e be ®. n bon ' at Hipswell near 
Richmond m Yorkshire about 1320. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford, where ho was a 
popular teacher. In 1360 he was mast or m 

the 1 coll bl,t resi g l »ed soon afterwards on takiim 

cl anged ?n ° f T Fdli,, e ha ’”’ which he ex- 

,fri g V a 13 8 for L » d gcrshall, Buckingham- 
shne. Warden meanwhile for a short time of 

Canterbury Hall, he also held some office at court 

nlovo^? 1 a c " aS consu J tetl by government and em! 
ployed as a pamphleteer. In 1374 he became 

?»: Lutterworth - a,ld the saine y®ar was sent 

intrn b sVon? i? reco ? ,,is ® d °PP° ne,lt of papal 
frn.r h } 1 Bn,gcs lo treat with ambassadors 
trom the pope concerning ecclesiastical abuses. 
His stienuous activity gained him support among 
the nobles and the London citizens. But liis 
maintenance of a right in the secular power to 
control tbe clergy was offensive to the bishops, who 

?“ ned before the archbishop in St Paul’s 
in 13/7; but the council was broken up by an mi- 
ff* 11 n y i? Ua J r T el between the Bishop of London and 

hnll?^ fi° ^ nca ^- The P°P® n O' v addressed 
? u “ s totho king, bishops, and University of Ox- 

ford, bidding them to imprison Wycliffe and make 

him answer before the archbishop and the pope 

\ aS . fc / P i r ?o eed L ngs were nndertaken, thepro- 
secution had little effect upon Wycliffe’s position. 

The whole fabric of the church was now (1378) 
shaken by the election of an antipope. Hitherto 
Wycliffe had attacked the manifest abuses in the 
church, but now lie began to strike at its con- 
stitution, and declared it would be better with- 
out pope or prelates. He denied the priestly 
power of absolution, and the whole system of 
n‘ fo ^ e ; confession, of penances, and indulgence. 
Up to this time his works had been written in 
Latin ; he now appealed to the people in their 
own language, and by issuing popular tracts 
became a leading English prose writer. He 
organised a body of itinerant preachers, his ‘poor 
priests, who spread his doctrines widefy through 

Rihi!° Un f ry i’ and be 8 an his translation of the 
" • IC1 a ^n yet tbere was no complete 
version. The work was carried through 

£ !$ ’ d W,dely circulated. He entered upon 
J?° r ® dangerous ground when in 1380 he assailed 
the central dogma of transubstantiation. A con- 
° f doc \ or , s at Oxford condemned his 

In 1 339 PPeatod without success to the king. 

In 1382 Archbishop 'Courtenay convoked a council 
and condemned Wycliffite opinions. Wycliffe’s 
followers were arrested, and all compelled to 
recant, but for some unknown reason he him- 
self was not judged. He withdrew from Oxford 
to Lutterworth, where he continued his in- 
cessant literary activity. His work in the next 

two years, uncompromising in tone, is astonish- 
es i" and shows no fallin g off in power. 

He died 31st Dec. 1384. The characteristic of his 
teaching was its insistence on inward religion in 
opposition to the formalism of the time ; as a rule 
he attacked the established practices of the church 
only so far as he thought they had degenerated 
into mere mechanical uses. The influence of his 
teaching was widespread in England, and, though 
persecution suppressed it, continued to work up 
to the Reformation. Huss (q.v.) was avowedly 
his disciple; and there were ‘Lollards’ or Wye- 
lifntes in Ayrshire down to the Reformation. 
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Thirty years after Wycliffe's death forty-five 
articles extracted from his writings were con- 
demned as heretical by the Council of Constance, 
which ordered his bones to be dug up and burned 
and cast into the Swift — a sentence executed 
in 1428. See Wycliffe’s Bible (two versions in 
parallel columns, 1850); Select English works 
(1869-71, and 1929); English works hitherto un- 
printed(1880) ; Latin works (WyclifSoc. 1882 etseq. 
including Opus Evangclicum , ed. Loserth, 1895); 
Lives by Lewis (1723) and Vaughan (1828); W y cliff e 
and his English Precursors , by Lechler (trans. 
1884); Poole’s Wy cliff e( 1889); Loserth 's Wycli/and 
Hus (1884); Sergeant’s study (1892); Workman’s 
(1926) ; and Trevelyan’s Age of Wy cliff e (1899). 

Wykehara, Wii.t.iam de (1324-1404), bom at 
Wickham near Fareham, was sent to school at 
Winchester, and by Edward III. appointed sur- 
veyor of Windsor and other royal castles in 1356- 
59. He built Queensborougli Castle in 1361, 'was 
Keeper of the Privy-seal and secretary to the 
king in 1364, and in 1367 became Bishop of Win- 
chester and Chancellor of England. In 1380 he 
founded New College, Oxford, and in 138S-94 
Winchester School. In 1394 he undertook the 
transformation of the nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and personally supervised the work. The 
money he laid out ou building would now repre- 
sent half a million. In 1404 he finished his 
magnificent chantry at Winchester, and, dying the 
same year, was buried in it. Wykeliam was not 
an ardent theologian ; he founded his colleges 
4 first for the glory of God and the promotion of 
divine service, and secondarily for scholarship.’ 
In politics lie perhaps opposed the papal court. 
He has been called the ‘father of the public- 
school system;’ and he established (though he 
did not invent) the Perpendicular architecture. 
See Lives by Lowth (new ed. 1777), Chandler 
(1842), Moberly (new ed. 1898); IFinc/iester Col- 
lege 1393-1893 by old Wykehamists (1894); and 
Winchester College by Leach (1899). 

Wylie, James Aitken (1S05-90), a Scottish 
Hi vine, wrote The Papacy (1851), a Histoi'y of 
Protestantism (1878), and a score of other works. 

Wynants, or Wijnants, Jan (c. 1620-79), Am- 
sterdam landscape-painter, was born at Haarlem. 

Wyndham, Sir Charles (1837-1919), born at 


Liverpool, and bred for a doctor, first appeared 
on the stage at New York in 1861, and made his 
d^but in London in 1866. * Charles Surface ’ and 
4 David Garrick ’ were among his parts. 

Wynkyn de Worde. See Wobde. 

Wynn, Charlotte Williams Q807-60). daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Charles Watkyn Williams 
Wynn, M.P., D.C.L. (1776-1850), who held office 
in various governments 1822-35, was the friend of 
Southey, Hallatn, Mackintosh, Bunsen, Maurice, 
and Carlyle. See her interesting Letters (1878). 

Wyntoun, Andrew of, an old rhyming Scot- 
tish chronicler, was a canon regular of St Andrews 
who about 1395 became prior of the monastery 
of St Serf on Lochleven, and wrote The Orygy- 
nale Cronykil of Scotland, specially valuable as 
a specimen of old Scots. It is brought down to 
1406, and of its nine books the first five give a 
fragmentary outline of the history and geography 
of the ancient world. A two-text edition was 
published by F. J. Amours (S.T.S., 1903-14). 

Wyon, William, R.A. (1795-1851), bom at 
Birmingham, the son of a die-sinker of German 
descent, was famous as a medallist and chief 
engraver to the Mint. See Memoir by N. Carlisle 
(1837).— His cousin, Benjamin Wyon (1802-58), 
was also a seal-engraver and medallist, as was his 
son, Joseph Shepherd (1836-73). Others of the 
family have been eminent in cognate arts. 

Wyss, Johann Rudolf (1781-1830), author of 
The Swiss Family Robinson , was professor of Phil- 
osophy at Bern from 1806. His lectures on the 
supreme good (1811) and Swiss tales (1815-80) 
would hardly have preserved his name ; but Der 
Schweizerische Robinson (1812-18) has been fre- 
quently translated — into English in 1820. [Veess.] 

Wyther, George. See Wither. 

Wyttenbaoh, Daniel (1746-1820), born at Bern, 
became professor of Greek at Amsterdam in 1771, 
of Philosophy in 1779, and in 1799 of Rhetoric. 
He retired in 1816. He edited Plutarch’s Moralia 

2 795-1830), and wrote on logic, a Life of Ruhnken, 
c. See Latin Life by Mahne (1823). — His wife. 
Johanna Gallien ( d . 1830), whom he married at 
seventy-two, lived after his death at Paris, was 
given the doctorate of philosophy by Marbura in 
1827, and wrote Thlaghve (1815), Das Gastmahl dea 
Leontis (1821), and Alexis (1828). 


X ANTHIPPE. Seo Socrates. 

Xavier, Francisco, the ‘Apostle of 
the Indies,* was born at his mother’s 
’ castle of Xavero or Xavier near San- 
guesa, iu the Basque country, April 
7, 1506, the youngest son of Juan de Jasso, 
privy-councillor to the king of Navarre. At 
Paris, where he studied and then lectured, lie 
was associated with Loyola (q.v.) in founding 
the Jesuit Society (1534). Ordained priest in 
1537, ho lived at Rome in the service of the 
society, and by John III. of Portugal was sent 
out as missionary to the Portuguese colonies 
in the East. He arrived at Goa in 1542, and 
laboured with equal zeal and success amongHhe 
corrupt Europeans and the native population. 
After a year lie visited Travancore, where in a 
month he baptised 10,000 natives. He then visited 
Malacca, the Banda Islands, Amboyna, the Mo- 
luccas, and Ceylon, where he converted the king 
of Kandy with many of his people. The mission 
he next founded in Japan (1548) flourished for a 
hundred years. He returned to Goa in 1552 to 


organise a mission to China. But the intrigues 
of the Portuguese merchants and difficulties 
caused by the governor of Malacca wore out his 
strength, and ne died December 22, 1552, soon 
after reaching the island of San-chian near Canton. 
His body was ultimately buried in Goa. He was 
canonised in 1622. His only literary remains are 
Letters (1631) and a Catechism, with some short 
ascetic treatises. His Life by Pfcro Bouhours 
(1684) was translated by James Dryden, brother 
of the poet. There are also Lives in Latin by 
Tursellinus (1696), in Italian by B&rtoli and M&flfei 
(1653), in French by Cros (1900), in German by De 
Vos (1877), in English by Venu (1862), EL J. Cole- 
ridge (1S73), M.McOlean (1896), E. Stewart (WIT). 
(Span. prou. Ha-vee-aiP ; Eng., usu. Zay'vi-er.) 

Xenoorates (896-314 b.c.), philosopher,! born at 
Chalcedon, (torn 889 presided over tfie Platonic 
Academy as successor to Speusippus, himself the 
successor of Plato. He wrote numerous treatises, 
of which the titles only have been preserved ; ana 
he introduced into the Academy the mystic Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of numbers. (£en-oc'ra»t#c«. j 
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Xenophanes (fl. 540-500 b.c.), founder of the 
Bleatio School of philosophy, emigrated fro... 
Colophon to Elea m southern Italy about 53G u c 
He held that a supreme intelligence or deitv was 
identical with the world. [Zen-of'an-eez.) 

(c. 435-354 b.c.), Greek historian 
essayist, and military commander, the son of 

Gryllus, an Athenian knight, cameunderSocrates’s 
influence during the thirty-live years he spent 
at Athens. In 401 lie accepted the invitation 
of Proxenus of Bceotia, a commander of Greek 
mercenaries to join him at Sardis and take ser- 

2" DI prince ’ C >' n,s « ostensibly 
against the Pisidians, but really against Cyrus's 

?r^ er V^ ng K A ^, aXerxe3 Mne,non * After 
the failine of this bold scheme, and the death 

of the rebel prince at Cunaxa (401), Xenophon 
succeeded Proxenus in the command of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. He became the life and soul 
of the army iu its inarch of 1500 miles, as they 
fought their way against the ferocious mountain 
tribes through the highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an inclement winter ; and with 
such skill did he lead them that in five months 
they reached Trapezus(Trebizond),a Greek colony 
on the Black Sea, and ultimately Chrysopolis 
(Scutari), opposite Byzantium (399). After serving 
awhile under a Thracian chief, he got his soldiers 
permanent service in the Lacedaemonian army en- 
gaged to fight against the Persians. Sentence of 
banishment from Athens for thus taking service 
with Sparta was passed against him. Forming in 
396 the closest friendship with the Spartan king, 
Agesilaus, he accompanied him in his eastern 
campaign ; was in his suite when he returned to 
Greece to conduct the war against the anti-Spartan 
league of Athens, Corinth, and Thebes (394) ; and 
witnessed the battle of Coronea. He went back 
with the king to Sparta, where he resided on and 
on until the Spartans presented him with an 
estate at Scillus, a town taken from Elis. Hither 
w 387 he went with his wife Philesia and his two 
sous, Gryllus and Diodorus ; and here he spent 
some twenty years of his life, indulging his taste 
for literary work and the pursuits of a country 
gentleman. But the break-up of Spartan ascend- 
ency after the battle of Lenctra (371) drove him 
from his retreat. The Athenians, who had now 
joined the Spartans against Thebes, repealed the 
sentence of banishment against him. But he 
settled .and died at Corinth* His writings give 
us the idea of having been written with great 
singleness of purpose, modesty, and love of truth. 
They may be distributed into four groups : ( 1 ) 
Historical— the Hellenics (the history of Greece 
for forty-nine years), Anabasis (the story of the 
expedition with Cyrus), and Encomium of Agesila us. 

(2) Technical and didactic— on Horsemanship , the 
Hipparchicus (‘guide for a cavalry commander’), 
and the Cynegeticus (‘guide to hunting’). (3) 
Politico-philosophical — The Lacedaemonian Polity , 
The Cyropcedeia (‘ the education of Cyrus,’ rather 
a historical romance), and Athenian Finance. 

(4) Ethico-philosophical — Memorials of Socrates 
(sketches and dialogues illustrating the life and 
character of his master), Symposion t (Economicus, 
Hieron, and Apology of Socrates. The Polity of 
Athens is probably an anonymous work written 
about 415 b.c. Xenophon’s style and language is 
unaffected, simple, and clear, without any attempt 
at ornamentation. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text was that of Boninus (1516), followed 
by the Aldine in 1525. Later editions of the 
whole or part of his works are by Hutchinson, 
elske, Fischer, Schneider, Bornemann, Breiten- 
bach, Krliger, Kllhner, Sauppe, Dindorf, Schenkl, 


^rtlein, Cobet, O. Keller, Hug, and Holden. See 

noom h u R ?a” ett f OSSl), Croiset (1873), Lange 
(1900) , Bury s Greek Historians (1909). [Zen'o-fon. J 

Xerxes I. king of Persia in 4S5-4G5 b.c., suc- 
ceeded when his father, Darius, died preparing for 
a third expedition against Greece. He first sub- 
dued the rebellious Egyptians, then started with 
a vast army drawn from all parts of the empire 
and an enormous fleet furnished by the Phceni- 
mans. A bridge, consisting of a double line of 
boats, was built across the Hellespont, and a 
c "»\ cu t through Mount Athos. In the autumn 
of 481 b.c. Xerxes arrived at Sardis. Next year 
the army began its march towards the Helles- 
pont; it took seven days and nights to pass the 
bridge of boats. Herodotus puts the number of 

Vln 7 tlU , g *"- at 2 > G41 »610, and the ships-of-war at 
1207, besides 3000 smaller vessels. When this 
immense force reached Thermopyhe, it was 
brougnt to a stand by Leonidas and his 300 
Spartans. After these had been slain Xerxes 
marched on to Athens (480), and, finding it de- 
serted, destroyed alike temples and houses. 
Meautime the fleet had sailed round from Euboea. 
Xerxes witnessed the fight in the strait between 
Salamis and Attica. Confouuded at the result, 
he fled to the Hellespont; and his hopes of con- 
quest died with the fall of his general, Mardonius. 
on the fatal field of Plataea (479 B.c.). Xerxes, poss- 
ibly the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. G and Esther i.-x 
was murdered by Artabanus in 465. IZerz'-eez' j 


Ximenes, Cardinal (1436-1517), was bora 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, of an ancient 
family, at Torrelaguna in Castile, and was edu- 
cated at Alcala, Salamanca, and Rome, where he 
obtained from the pope a nomination to an arch- 
priestship in Toledo. The archbishop refused to 
admit him, and for six years imprisoned him. 
On his release he was named Vicar-general of 
Cardinal Mendoza, but entered a Franciscan 
monastery at Toledo (14S2). Queen Isabella chose 
him for her confessor in 1492, and in 1495 made 
him Archbishop of Toledo. As archbishop he 
maintained the austerity of the monk, applying 
to religion and charity the princely revenues of 
his see. As the queen’s spiritual counsellor he 
was the guiding spirit of Spanish affairs ; and on 
her death in 1504 he held the balance between 
the parties of Ferdinand and Philip of Burgundy 
husband of Joanna, the mad heiress to the crown 
Appointed regent in 1506, he conducted the affairs 
of the kingdom through a critical time with con- 
summate skill. In 1507 he was created cardinal 
and next year organised at his own expense and 
commanded the expedition for the conquest of 
Oran and extirpation of piracy. Ferdinand on his 
deathbed (1516) named Ximenes regent of Spain 
till the arrival of his grandson Charles; and 
the aged cardinal quickly overawed the hostile 
grandees into submission, and quelled a revolt 
iii Navarre. He died at Roa on his way to greet 
Charles, just arriving in Spain. Ximenes w r as 
fanatical in his hatred of heresy, and as Grand- 
inquisitor caused the death of 2500 persons. The 
revolution he effected in breaking down the feudal 
power of the nobles has often been compared 
with the change wrought iu France by Richelieu. 
His munificence as a patron of religion, of letters, 
and of art deserves the highest praise. He 
founded the University of Alcala de Henares, and 
published the famous Complutensian Polyglot. 
See the Latin Life by Gbmez de Castro (1569)* 
English by Lyell (1917), Merton, Ximenes and the 
Making of Spain (1934). (Modern Spanish Jime- 
nez ; pron. Hec-may’nayth. J 
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Y ARMOUTH, Sophia von Walmoden, 
Countess of, already known to our 
George II. in Hanover, on Queen Caro- 
line’s death (1737) was brought to Eng- 
land as the king’s mistress, and created 
a countess. She died in 1705. 

Yarrell, William (1784-1856), naturalist, born 
at Westminster, originally a newspaper agent, 
devoted himself to zoological work. He wrote 
History of British Fishes (1835-36 ; 3d ed. 1859) and 
History of British Birds (1839-43 ; 4th ed. 1881-85). 

Yates, Edmund (1831-94), bom at Edinburgh, 
the son of the actor-manager Frederick Henry 
Yates (1797-1842), from 1847 till 1872 had a berth 
in the Post-office, being for ten years chief of the 
missing-letter department. From 1854 he pub- 
lished over a score of novels and other works 
(Broken to Harness , Running the Gauntlet , Black 
Sheep , &c.) ; was editor of Temple Bar, Tinsley’s, 
and other periodicals; and in 1874 founded, with 
Grenville Murray, a successful ‘society’ weekly, 
The World , which, for a libel on Lord Lonsdale, 
involved him in 1884 in two months’ imprison- 
ment. See his Recollections (1884). 

Yeames, William Frederick (1835-1918), his- 
torical and subject painter, born at Taganrog, 
studied in London, Florence, and Rome, and 
became A.R.A. in 1866, R.A. in 1878. 

Yeats, William Butler, born in Dublin, 13tli 
June 1865, the son of the distinguished artist 
John Butler Yeats (1839-1922), was for three 
years an art student, but in 1888 settling in 
London, and taking to literature, published a 
succession of volumes of poems, plays, and col- 
lections of Irish Tales, edited Blake (with E. J. 
Ellis), and became a champion of the Irish 
Neo-Celtic movement. In 1911- he published a 
study of hi9 friend J. M. Synge. Deirdre Is the 
best known of the plays. His work came to be 
influenced by French Symbolism and Eastern 
mysticism. Later, his sometimes extravagant 
imagery gives way to a sage and sober simplicity, 
without loss of charm. He was an Irish senator 
1922-28, and a Nobel prizeman (1923). He died 
28th Jan. 1939. See Life by Hone (1943). £ YaU *.] 

Yelverton, Mrs, the name claimed by Ther- 
esa Longworth, a Manchester silk-merchant’s 
daughter, who was a nurse in the Crimea. The 
House of Lords on appeal (1867) decided against 
her claim to be the wife of Major Yelverton, after- 
wards Lord Avonmore (1S24-83). She died in 1881. 

Yerkes, Charles Tyson (1837-1905), railway 
financier, endowed in 1892 the Yerkes Observa- 
tory in connection with the Chicago University, 
but 45 miles N.W. of the city, which contains a 
40-inch refractor. 


Yonge, Charlotte Mary, only daughter of W. 
C. Yonge of Otterbourne, Hants, was born 11th 
August 1823. She gained a large constituency of 
readers by her Heir of Reddy ffe (1853) and its suc- 
cessors, publishing some 120 volumes of flctiou. 
High Church in tone. Part of the profits of the 
Heir of Rtdclyffe was devoted to fitting out the 
missionary schooner Southern Cross for Bishop 
Selwyn ; and those of the Daisy Chain (£2000) she 
gave to build a missionary college in New Zealand. 
She has also published historical works, a book 
on Christian Names (1863), a Life of Bishop Patte* 
$ on (1878), and a sketch of Hanndh Afore (1888), 
besides translating muoh and editing the Monthly 


Packet. She died 24th March 1901. See Life by 
Georgina Battlscombe (1943). [Yung.] 

York, Cardinal. See Stewart. 

York, Duke of, the title often of the second 
sons of the kings of England. Edward HL’s 
fourth son Edmund founded that House of York 
which fought the Wars of the Roses. James H. 
was recognised as Duke of York from 1060 till his 
accession in 1685. George I. conferred the title 
on his brother, Ernest Augustus ; and George IIL 
on his second son, Frederick Augustus (1763- 
1827), who showed his military incapacity in 
command of an expedition to the Netherlands 
against the French in 1793, and again in 1799, 
having in 1795 been made British commander-in- 
chief. He had to resign that post because of the 
shameful traffic in military appointments carried 
on by his mistress, Mrs Clarke (q.v.), but was re. 
instated (1811). In 1892 the dukedom was con« 
ferred on George Frederick Ernest Albert, second 
son of Edward VII., heir to the crown by the 
death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence; in 
1901 he was created Prince of Wales. ' See 
George V. The title was conferred in 1920 on his 
second son, Albert Frederick. (See Georoe VI.) 

Yorke, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (1690* 
1764), a Dover attorney's son, in 1787 became 
Lord Chancellor, supported Walpole, and held 
office under the Duke of Newcastle. He presided 
at the trial of the rebel lords in 1745, and pro- 
moted the laws that proscribed tartan and 
abolished heritable jurisdiction in Scotland. 
His Marriage Act of 1754 abolished Fleet mar- 
riages. — His son, Philip, second Earl (1720-90), 
held public offices and wrote Athenian Letters 
and edited Walpoliana. 

York von Wartenburg, Hans David Ludwiq 
(1759-1830), was the son of a Pomeranian captain, 
Von York or Jarck, claiming English descent. 
He entered the army in 1772, was cashiered for 
insubordination, and served in the Dutch East 
Indies, but rejoining the Prussian service, gained 
glory in the wars of 1794, 1806, 1812, and 1813-14. 
Ennobled 1814, he was made a field-marshal 1821. 

Young, Andrew (1807-89), an Edinburgh and 
St Andrews schoolmaster, wrote ‘There is a happy 
Land.’ 


Young, Arthur (1741-1820). writer on agri- 
culture, was born at Whitehall, but spent his boy- 
hood, as indeed most of his life, at Bradfield near 
Bury St Edmunds, his father being rector and a 
prebendary of Canterbury. In 1763 he rented a 
small farm of his mother’s, on which he made 
3000 unsuccessful experiments; during 1766-71 
held a good-sized farm in Essex (ruin the result); 
from 1776 to 1778 was in Ireland ; resumed form- 
ing at Bradfield; and in 1793 was appointed 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, with a 
salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London, and was buried at Bradfield. Young, 
by his writings, was one of the first to elevate 
agriculture to a science. They include A Tour 
through the Southern Counties (1768 X A 7\mr through 
the North qf England (1771), The Fanner's T'our 
through the East of England (1770-71), Tour in 
Ireland (1780), Travels in Fiance during 1787-88- 
89-90 (a very memorable view of the state of 
France Just before the Revolution, 1792-941 The 
Farmer's Kalendar (216th ed. 1862), and • Agricul- 
tural Surveys * of eight English counties, beside* 
many papers In The Annals of Agriculture, which 
he edited. See A. W. Hutton's edition of the 
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(18 , 9 T ) > "}?>•• Shelley (1914); Life by Croft in Johnston’s Mi 
Maxwell 3 (1925) , M. Betham-Edwards s edition (1782); George Eliot's Essays ; Thomas’s Li Poete 
of the Travels in France (1890) and her edition of E. Young (1901). 
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his Autobiography (1898) ; Life by Defries (1938). 


Young, Brigham, Mormon leader, born at 
Whitingham, Vt., June 1, 1801, was a carpenter, 
painter, and glazier in Mention, N.Y. He first 
saw the ‘Book of Mormon ’ in 1830, and in 1832, 
converted bv a brother of Joseph Smith (q.v.), 
was baptised and began to preach near Mention. 
Next he went to Kirtland, Ohio, was made an 
elder, and preached in Canada 1S32-33. In 1835 
he was appointed one of the twelve apostles of 
the church, in 1844 president; and the Mormons, 
when driven from Nauvoo, were led by him to Utah 
in 1847. In 1840 he visited England and made 2000 
proselytes. In 1848 the great body of Mormons 
arrived at Utah, and founded Salt Lake City ; and 
in 1851 President Fillmore appointed Brigham 
Young governor. In 1858 a new governor, Cum- 
ming, was sent with a force of United States 
troops. The determination of the United States 
to abolish polygamy, and the appointment in 1809 
of another * Gentile * governor, reduced Young’s 
authority. Practical and far-seeing (though a 
fanatic), he encouraged agriculture and manufac- 
tures, made roads and bridges, and carried through 
a contract for 100 miles of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. He died 29th August 1877, leaving $2,500,000 
to seventeen wives and fifty-six children. 

Young, Charles Mayne (1777-1856), tragedian, 
son of a scoundrelly London suigeon, was driven 
from home with his mother and two brothel's, 
and had for a while been a clerk in a West India 
house, when in 1798 he made his debut at Liver- 
pool ; in 1S07 he appeared in London as ‘ Hamlet.’ 
He was a really original actor, second only, in 
some parts superior, to Kean himself. In 1832 he 
retired with a fortune of £60,000. In 1805 he had 
married a brilliant young actress, Julia Anne 
Grimani (1785-1806). — Their son, Julian Charles 
Young (1806-73), was rector of Southwick in 
Sussex 1844-50, and then of Ilmington, Worcester- 
shire ; he published a most amusing Memoir of 
Charles Mayne Young (1871), four-fifths of it his 
own Journal, and supplemented in 1875 by Last 
Leaves from that same Journal. 

Young, Edward (1683-1765), author of Night 
Thoughts, was born at Upham rectory near Bishops 
Waltham, the son of a future dean of Salisbury, 
and in 1708 received a law fellowship of All Souls, 
Oxford. He came before the world as a poet in 
1712 with an Epistle to George Granville on being 
created Lord Lansdowne, and continued through 
life a persevering toady. In 1719 he produced a 
tragedy, Busiris, at Drury Lane ; in 1716 he was 
in Ireland in attendance on the dissolute young 
Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Wharton ; and lie 
was tutor in the family of the Marquis of Exeter. 
His second tragedy, The Revenge, was produced in 
1721 ; his third and last, The Brothers, in 1753. 
His satires, The Love of Fame , the Universal Passion 
(1725-28), brought money as well as fame; and 
for The Instalment (1726), a poem addressed to 
Sir Robert Walpole, he got a pension of £200. 
In 1724 Young took orders ; in 1727 he was ap- 
pointed a royal chaplain ; in 1730 he became 
rector of Welwyn. Next year he married Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Lichfield 
and widow of Colonel Lee. The Night Thoughts 
(1742-44), occasioned by her death and other 
sorrows, has much fustian sublimity and arti- 
ficial melancholy, but many of its sententious 
lines have passed into proverbial use ; some parts 
are real poetry. See his Life and Letters by H. C. 


Young, Emily Hilda (Mrs Daniell), born in 
Northumberland in 18S0, wrote Miss Mole (1930) 
and other novels of the school of Jane Austen. 

Young, James (1811-83), born in Glasgow, was 
a joiner, studied chemistry, &c., at Anderson’s 
College. He became Thomas Graham’s assistant 
there (1882) and (1837) in University College, 
London. As manager of chemical-works near 
Liverpool (1839) aDd near Manchester (1843), 
he discovered cheaper methods of producing 
sodium stannate and potassium chlorate ; and 
it was his experiments (1847-50) that led to the 
manufacture of paraffin-oil and solid paraffin on 
a large scale. 

Young, Robert, LL.D. (1822-89), born at Edin- 
burgh, was bred a printer, superintended the Mis- 
sion Press at Surat 1850-01, and at Edinburgh 
prepared a long series of books — including an 
independent Translation of the Bible, Marginal 
Readings (10,000) /or the English Testament, Hebrew 
Vocabulary, and Analytical Concordance. 

Young, Thomas, Puritan divine, born in Perth- 
shire, studied at St Andrews, was Milton’s tutor 
till 1622, and afterwards held charges at Ham- 
burg and in Essex. He was the chief author in 
1641 of an Answer to Bishop Hall by ‘Smectym- 
nuus,’ a name compounded of the initials ot 
Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 
stow. Young died about 1650. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829), physicist, born of 
Quaker parentage at Milverton, Somerset, studied 
medicine at London, Edinburgh, Gottingen, and 
Cambridge, and started as doctor in London iq 
1800, but devoted himself to scientific research, 
and in 1801 became professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy to the Royal Institution. His Lectures 
(1807) expounded the doctrine of interference, 
which established the undulatory theory of light. 
He did valuable work in insurance, haemodyna- 
mics, and Egyptology. See Life by Peacock 
(1855) ami Prof. Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892). 
Yourieffskala, Princess. See Doloorukova. 

Ypres, Earl of. See French. 

Ypsilanti, Alexander (1725-1S05), of a Fana- 
riot family, claiming descent from the Comneni, 
became hospodar of Wallachia, but was put to 
death on suspicion of fostering Greek ambitions. 
—His son Constantine became also hospodar 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. Deposed in 1805 
he came back with some thousands of Russian 
soldiers, stirred up the Serbs to rebellion, and 
made another plan for restoring Greece, but had 
to flee to Russia, and died in 1816.— His eldest 
son, Alexander (1783-1828), served with distinc- 
tion in the Russian army in 1812-13, and was 
chosen by the Greek ‘Hetairists’ as their chief 
in 1820. He headed a Rouman movement, but, 
defeated by the Turks, took refuge in Austria.— 
His younger brother, Demetrius (1793-1832), also 
served in the Russian army, and aided his brother’s 
schemes for emancipating the Christian population 
of Turkey. In Greece he took part in the capture 
of Tripolitza (Oct. 1820). His gallant defence of 
Argos stopped the victorious march of the Turks, 
ana in 1828-30 he was Greek commander-in-chief. 

Yriarte, Charles (1832-98), French author of 
Spanish ancestry, born in Paris, studied archi- 
tecture, but from 1861 devoted himself to litera- 
ture ; his works deal with Spain, Paris, the Franco- 
German war, Italy, &c. [Span. pron. Ee-ri-ar’teh. J 
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Ysaye, Eugene (1858-1931), one of the greatest 
violinists of his time, born at Brussels, composed 
for the violin. [Pron. Ee-si'yeh.] 

Yuan-Shih-Kai (1859-1916), first president 
(1912) of the Chinese republic and would-be 
emperor (1915-16), had been minister in Korea, 
governor of Shantung, and foreign minister. 

Yule, Sir Henry, C.B., K.C.S.I., LL.D. (1820- 
89), Orientalist, born at Inveresk near Edinburgh, 
the son of a major in the H.E.I.C., passed from 
Addiscombe into the Bengal Engineers in!840. He 


served on the north-east frontiers, on irrigation 
works, in surveys in Arakan, and on a mission 
to Ava (1855), and was Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works department from 1858 till 
1862, when he retired as colonel. He sat on the 
Indian Council 3875-89. His Cathay and the Way 
Thither (1866 ; revised 1914 et seq.), notices of China 
before the 16th century, prepared the way for his 
magistral work, The Book of Ser Marco Polo (1871 f 
new ed. 1921). Another work was the Anglo-Indian 
Qlossary , or Hobson-Jobson (1886 ; 8d ed. 1903). 



AOCARIA, Antony (1502-39), founded 
the Barnabite preaching order, and was 
canonised in 1897. 

Zaccone, Pierre (1817-95), was a fer- 
tile French playwright and sensational 
novelist of the Dumas type. 

Zacharias, a Greek by birth, was pope from 
741 to 752, and recognised Pepin the Short as 
king of France (752). 

Zadkiel, the name assumed by Richard James 
Morrison (1794-1874), who in 1830 started an 
astrological almanac, which reached a yearly sale 
of near 200,000 copies. He was a retired com- 
mander in the navy, a Hebraist, mathematician, 
and astronomer, withal a real believer in his 
pseudo-science, as was proved by his action for 
libel against Sir E. Belcher (1863). 

Zahn.THEODOR von (1838-1933), Biblical scholar, 
born at Mors, was professor in several universities. 
Books on the Shepherd of Hernias, Ignatius, 
&c. were followed by his splendid series on 
the New Testament Canon (1881-93), including 
Tatian's Diatessaron and an introduction to the 
New Testament (1897). With Gebhardt and Har- 
nack he edited the Patres Apostoli (1876-78). 

Zamenhof, Ludwiq Lazarus (1859-1917), a 
Jewish Warsaw oculist, born at Biatystok, in- 
vented Esperanto. 

ZaneUa, Giacomo (1820-3$), Italian poet, born 
at Chiampo, became a priest, and in 1866 pro- 
fessor of Italian Literature at Padua. 

Zangwill, Israel (1864-1926), born of Jewish 
' family in London, went to school at Plymouth 
and Bristol, but was mainly self-taught, graduated 
with honours at London University, and, after 
teaching, became a journalist. A leading Zionist, 
he wrote poems, plays, novels, and essays, and 
became widely known by his Jewish tales — 
Children of the Ghetto (1892), Ghetto Tragedies (1894), 
The King ofSchnorrers (1894), and Dreamers of the 
Ghetto (1898). Other works are The Master , With- 
out Prejudice (essays), A Revolted Daughter, Nurse 
Marjorie , The Melting-Pot (1908), We Moderns (1925). 

Zapolya, John (14S7-1540), prince of Transyl- 
vania, was proclaimed king of Hungary in 1526, and 
after various changes of fortune secured his throne. 
— His son, John Sioismund (1540-71), had to con- 
tent himself with Transylvania and E. Hungary. 

Zarnoke, Friedrich (1825-91), Germanist, bom 
near Bruel in Mecklenburg-Scliweriu, became a 
journalist at Leipzig (1850) and in 1858 professor of 
German Literature there. Besides editing Braudt s 
Narrenschiff ( 1854), lie wrote on the Nibelungenlxed 
(1857), medieval German universities (1857), the 
Old Saxon Heliand , medieval poetical proverbs 
(1868-65), and Prester John (1876-79). 

Zeoharlah, minor prophet, born in Babylonia 
during the captivity, went back with the first 
band of exiles to Jud»a. Of the Book of Zeoha* 
Halt nniv t.hn first eicrht chaDters are by him. 


Zedlltz, Joseph Christian von ([1790-1862), 
poet, born at Johannisberg in Austrian Silesia, 
fought in the 1809 campaign at Aspern and 
Wagram, and served the Austrian foreign office 
in Saxony and other German states. His dramas 
—Kerker und Krone , &c.— were long popular ; but 
his name best survives in his lyrics of reflec- 
tion and narrative and in his poetical tales, 
WaXdJravlein and AUnordische Bilaer . 

Zeller, Eduard (1814-1908), bom at Kleinbott- 
war in Wlirttemberg, studied at Tubingen and 
Berlin, and settled at Tubingen in 1840 as privat- 
docent in theology. In 1847 he became professor 
of Theology at Bern, and in 1849 at Marburg, 
whence he was called to the chair of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg in 1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps 
the ablest of the direct disciples of his father- 
in-law, Baur, he forsook theology and his early 
Hegelianism for historical work, carried on in an 
impartial and eclectic spirit. He retired in 1894 
with the title of 1 Excellency,’ and is an honorary 
member of the Berlin Academy (of which he 
was long the secretary). He published Platonic 
studies in 1839, a trenchant work on the Acts of 
the Apostles (on Baur's lines, 1854 ; trans. 1876). 
books on Zwingli (1853), D. F. Strauss (1874), and 
Frederick the Great (1886) ; a history of German 
philosophy since Leibniz (1872), and a manual 
of Greek philosophy (1883 ; trans. 1886) ; besides 
his magistral work, Die Geschichte der Griechischen 
Philosophie (1844-52 ; 5th ed. 1892), which has 
been translated as Socrates and the Socratic Schools 
(1868); Stoics , Epicureans, and Sceptics (1870); 
Plato and the Older Academy (1870); The Prt- 
Socratic Philosophy (1881); The Eclectics (1888); 
Aristotle and the Early Peripatetics (1897). 

Zenghis whan. See Genghis. 

Zeno, Greek philosopher, flourished about 500 
b.c. at Elea, a Greek colony in Lucania. A 
favourite disciple of Parmenides, he came with 
him to Athens, and on his return to Elea joined 
an unsuccessful conspiracy against the tyrant 
Nearchus. He held the usual doctrines of the 
Eleatio school respecting the unity and immuta- 
bility of all things, distrust in knowledge acquired 
through the senses, and reliance on pure reason; 
Of his works but small fragments remain. See 
Zeller's Pre-Socratic Philosophy (trans. 1881). 

Zeno (342-270 B.O.), founder of the Stoic philos 
ophy, came in 820 from Citium in Cyprus U 
Athens, and attached himself first to tne Cynic 
Crates. But, dissatisfied with the Cynics, ht 
joined the Megario school, then the Academics, 
and finally opened a school for himself in tha 
‘Painted Porch’ ( Stoa Poikile ). In extreme old 
age he committed suicide. He taught the funda- 
mental Stoic tenets, including the pantheistic god 
and the anti-Epiourean ethics. See Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Soeptics (trans. 1870); Capes 
Stofciem (1880); J ordan, Stoic Moralists (1880) ; and 
Pearson’s Fragments of Zeno and Cfeanftes (1891). 
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Zeno (474-491), Emperor of the East, was a 
weak ruler, and during his reign internal distrac- 
tions and foreign troubles greatly increased. 

Zeno of Tarsus succeeded Glirysippus as head 
of the Stoic school.— Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean 
philosopher, taught at Athens to 78 b.c. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, was born there 
probably of Arab descent, and became the wife of 
the Bedouin Odenathus, lord of the city, who in 
264 a.d. was recognised by Gallienus as governor 
of the East. On her husband’s murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces sub- 
mitted to her sway. When Aurelian assumed 
the purple, he inarched against her, defeated her 
in several battles, besieged her in Palmyra, and 
ultimately captured her attempting flight (272). 
She saved her life by imputing the blame of the 
war to her secretary, Longinus (q.v.); he was be- 
headed and Palmyra destroyed. Zenobia, decked 
with jewels, was led in triumphal procession at 
Rome, and presented by her conqueror with large 
possessions near Tivoli, where, with her two sons, 
she passed the rest of her life in comfort and even 
splendour. Strikingly beautiful and of high spirit 
she governed with prudence, j ustice, an d 1 i beral i ty ; 
and her literary acquirements were considerable 
See W. Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia (189a). 

Zephaniah, a Hebrew prophet who flourished 
towards the end of the 7th century b.c. 

Zeppelin, Count (1838-1917), a German army 
officer, served in the Franco-German war, and in 
1897-1900 constructed his first air-ship or dirigible 
balloon of rigid type. Zeppelins were constructed 
at Constance, their inventor’s birthplace. 

Zeromski, Stefan (1864-1925), Polish novelist, 
born at Strawczyn, w’rote The Homelesst 1900), The 
Ashes( 1904), The Fight with Satan (trilogy, 1916- 
1918), &c., pessimistic, patriotic, lyrical in tone. 

Zeuss, Johann Kaspar (1806-5G), founder of 
Celtic philology, became professor in the Lyceum 
at Bamberg in 1847. [Y’zofss.] 

Zeuxis, the painter, born at Heraclea, flourished 
at Athens before 400 b.c. 


Ziegenbalg, Bartholomew (1683-1719), mis- 
sionary, born at Pulsin' tz in Lusatia, on the call 

Denmark went to establish 
(1706) Christian missions in the then Danish 
v°L 0n / of Tla nquebar, where he died. He pub- 
lished a Tamil grammar and a Bible in Tamil. 

or Ziethen. Hans Joachim von (1699- 
1786), cavalry general, born at Wustrau (Bran- 
denburg), was dismissed from the Prussian 

. ordination in 1727, but in 1730 
rehabilitated. As colonel of hussars (1741) lie 
increased the efficiency of the Prussian light 
cavalry. In 1744 he burst into Bohemia, and 
executed a dexterous retreat ; in the Seven Years’ 
War he covered himself with glory at Prague, 
D°lhn, Leuthen, Liegnitz, and Torgau. * Old 
rather Zieten' thereafter lived in retirement at 
Berlin, in high favour with Frederick the Great. 
Bee Life by Winter (1886). [Tzee'ten.) 

ZiiniSGes, John, Byzantine emperor in 969-976, 
mught stoutly against Saracens, Bulgars, and 
Russians. See study of his time by Schlumberger 
(L Epopie Bytantine, 1897). [Zi-mW-seez.] 

S Imn8rmaim » Johann Georo, Ritter von 
(1728-95), born at Brugg in Switzerland, studied 
medicine at Gottingen, and became town-physi- 
cian at Brugg, where he published his senti- 
book On Solitude (1755 ; rewritten 1785), 
which was translated from the German into 
almost every European language. He also wrote 
on national pride ’ and on medical subjects. In 
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to h,a io t "n ’’ "us summoned to Berlin 
‘ ( .?* Frederick the Great, and 

about 1,1m P'^lished several worthless books 
uin. See book by Bodemann (1878) 

baHEn^fn ' ann ’, IioilK1 ; T O 82 4-0S), German Her- 
oarti.m Philosopher and writer on {esthetics. 


l o • , 01 ? a * \ Ql \ ch v ®rsion of Firdausi (q.v.) ; and 
he. ales translations, she wrote on Schopenhauer’ 

Lessing, Miss Edgeworth, Italy, Ac. f Tsim'mern.] 

Zingerle, Igxaz Vincf.nz ( 1825-92), born at 
Meran, wrote on Tirolese history, customs, Ac. 

. Zinoviev, Grigoriy, Russian politician, born 
in 1883 at Elisa vet grad, Ukraine, was in 1917-26 
a loading member of the Soviet government, but 
then sullered expulsion, in 1930 death. The so- 
called ‘Zinoviev Letter’ influenced the British 
general election of October 1924. [Zin-ov’ uef. ] 
Zinzendorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, Graf von 
(1700-60), refounder of the Moravian Brethren 
was born at Dresden, studied under Franeke at 
Halle, and held a government post at Dresden 
lie invited the persecuted Moravians to his Eusa- 
tian estates, and there founded for them the 
colony of Herrnlmt (‘ the Lord’s keeping ’). His 
zeal led to troubles with the government, and in 
1 1 36-48 he was exiled. During this time he was 
ordained at Tubingen, and became bishop of the 
Moravian Bretliren. He died at Tlerrnhut. having 
written over a hundred books. Many of his 
hymns are still sung by the Brethren. 

Ziska, or Zizka, John (c. 1370-1424), Hussite 
leader, nobly born at Trocznov in Bohemia, was 
brought up as page to King Wenceslas. He 
fought for the Teutonic Knights against the Poles, 
for the Austrians against the Turks, and for the 
English at Agincourt (1415). In Bohemia soon 
after the murder of Huss he became chamberlain 
to King Wenceslas, and joined theextremest party 
of hatred against Rome. After the outbreak at 
Prague (30th July 1419) Ziska was chosen leader 
of the popular party, with 4000 men defeated 
the Emperor Sigismund’s 40,000, captured Prague 
(1421), and erected the fortress of Tabor, whence 
his party was called Tabor itrs. In 1421 he lost 
his remaining eye at the siege of Raby, but con- 
tinued to lead on his troops to a succession of 
twelve unexampled victories, with but one defeat, 
compelling Sigismund to offer the Hussites relh 
gious liberty. But he died of plague at the siege 
of Przibislav ere the war was finished, and was 
buried ultimately at Caslav. Ziska was cruel, 
but less so than his enemies. [ Zhizh'ka .) 

Zittel, Karl Alfred von (1839-1904), a copi- 
ous and distinguished authority on geology and 
palaeontology, and the history thereof, taught at 
Vienna, Karlsruhe, and Munich, and was presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Academy. [^siTe/.] 
Ztickler, Otto (1833-1906), orthodox Lutheran 
theologian, born at Griinberg in Hesse, became 
professor at Giessen in 1863, and in 1866 at 
Greifswald. He published commentaries on both 
the Old and New Testament books, a history 
<>f asceticism and monachism, Ac., and edited 
theological reviews. [Tseck'ler.] 

Zoe, daughter of the Byzantine emperor Con- 
stantine VIII., caused the murder of her husband, 
Romanus III., made her paramour emperor a9 
Michael TV. (1034), and after his exile (1042) 
married Constantine IX. She died 1050. [Zo’ee . ] 

Zoega, Johann Georg(1755-1809), born in Jut- 
and of Italian descent, studied at Gottingen, and 
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settled at Rome, where lie turned Catholic. He 
wrote on Egyptian coins and Roman bas-reliefs, 
and made a great catalogue of Coptic MSS. See 
Life by Welcker (1819). [Tzo-ai/ga.] 

Zoepffel, Richard Otto (1843-91), a theologian 
of the school of Ritschl, born at Arensburg in 
Livonia, became professor at Strasbnrg in 1877. 

He wrote Die PapstivahZen (1871) and Johannes 
Slum (1887). [ Tzep'fel . ] 

Zoff'any, John (1725-1810), R.A. (1769), a Lon- 
don portrait-painter, of German origin. See book 
by Lady V. Manners and Dr Williamson (1920). 

ZoilUS, Greek rhetorician, born at Amphipolis, 
flourished in the 3d c. b.o. From the bitterness 
with which he attacked Homer, his name has 
become proverbial for a malignant critic. 

Zola, Emile, was born in Paris, the son of an 
Italian engineer, 2d April 1840. He entered the 
publishing house of Hachette as a clerk, but soon 
became an active journalist. His work in criticism 
and politics was almost uniformly unfortunate ; 
later he attempted the drama with equal lack of 
success. His true forte for short stories showed 
itself in the charming Contes a Ninon (1864), 
Nouveaux Contes a Ninon (1874), the collections 
entitled Le Capitaine Burle and Nais Mieoulin , 
and the splendid Attaque du Moulin (1880). In 
the later years of the Empire he had formed with 
Flaubert, Daudet, the Goncourts, and Turgenief 
a sort of informal society, out of which grew the 
‘Naturalist school.' In this direction Therise 
Raquin (1807) is a very powerful picture of re- 
morse. But it was not until after the war that 
lie began the great series of novels with a pur- 
pose called Les Rougon-Macquart ; it comprises a 
score of volumes, all connected by the appearance 
of the same or different members of the family. 
The two * mother-ideas * of Zola’s naturalism were 
heredity and a certain cerebral infirmity ; and in 
order to apply his theory to the study of the 
document humain, he mastered the technical 
details of most professions, occupations, and 
crafts, as well as the history of recent events in 
France. He began with a sort of general sketch 
called La Fortune des Rougon. La Curie and Son 
Excellence Eugtne Rougon deal with the society of 
the later days of the Second Empire. La Faute 
de VAbbi Mouret is an attack upon celibacy, and 
is, like La Conquite de Plassans , a vivid study of 
provincial life. Le Ventre de Paris deals with the 
lowest strata of the Parisian population. L’Assom- 
moir depicts drunkenness ; Pot-Bouille the lower 
fcourgeotsie and their servants ; Au Bonheur des 
Dames ‘universal providers.’ Une Page d' Amour 
and La Joie de Vivre are more generally human. 
Nana is devoted to the cult of the goddess Lubri- 
city. VCEuvre deals with art and literature. La 
Terre is an appallingly repulsive study of the 
French peasant, and Germinal of the miner ; la 
Bite Humaine contains minute information as to 
the working of railways ; Le Rive displays a re- 
markable acquaintance with the details of church 
ritual: V Argent exploits financial crashes; and 
La recounts the great disaster of 1870. 

Dr Pascal (1893) is a sort of feeble summing-up. 
Lourdes (1894), dealing with faith-healing, is 
hardly a novel, any more than is Rome (1896), a 
critical study of the Papal Curia, or Pans (1898). 
JYccmdif^ (1899), Travail (1901). and Vtriti (1903) 
form part of ‘ Les Quatre Evangdes. Zola 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus (q.v.), impeached 
the military authorities, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment (1898), but escaped for a year to 
England. He was accidentally suffocated by char- 
coal fumes, 29th September 1902. See his Corn • 


spondance (1907-8), works by Sherard (1893), Vlze- 
telly (1904), Josephson (1928), Barbusse (trans. 
1932), and (in French) Lepelletler (1908), Seillifcre 
(1923), D. Le Blond-Zola (his daughter; 1931). 

Zorn, Anders Leonard (1860-1920), Swedish 
etcher, sculptor, and painter. See a monograph 
by E. M. Lang (1924). 

Zoroaster (a Grecised form of Zarathushtra, 
modern Zaradusht ), the founder or reformer of the 
ancient Parses religion, appears as an historical 
person only in the earliest portion of the Avesta. 
His family name was Spitama ; but where he was 
born is not known. As the centre of a group of 
chieftains, one of whom was King Vishtflspa, he 
carried on a political, military, and theological 
struggle for the defence or wider establishment of 
a holy agricultural state, whose laws and prin- 
ciples encouraged pastoral labour, tillage, and 
thrift, as against Turanian and Vedic aggressors. 
He lived in N.W. Persia perhaps in the 6th cen- 
tury b.c. Some put him as early as c. 1000 B.c. 
The keynote of his system is that the world and 
history exhibit the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman (the creator or good spirit, and the 
evil principle, the devil), in which at the end evil 
will be banished and the good reign supreme. 

Zorrilla, Manuel Ruiz (1834-95), Spanish states- 
man, a strong Progressist or Radical, a revolu- 
tionary in 1866 and 1884. [Tha-reeV ya.] 

Zorrilla y Moral, Jos£ (1817-93), a fluent 
Spanish poet, born at Valladolid, wrote many 
plays based on national legend. 

Zo'simus, a pagan Greek historian, who held 
office at Constantinople under Theodosius II. 
(408-450). His Historia Nova deal9 with the 
Roman emperors to 410 a.d.— For Pope Zosimus 
(417-418), see Pelagius. 


Zscbokke, Johann Heinrich Daniel (1771- 
1848), born at Magdeburg, was a strolling play- 
wright, then a student at Frankfort, lectured 
there and adapted plays, and finally opened a 
boarding-school at Reicnenau in the Orisons. In 
1799 he settled at Aarau, where he became a 
member of the Great Council. His books in- 
elude histories of Bavaria and Switzerland, and 
a long series of tales— Der Creole, Jonathan Frock, 
Clementine, Oswald, Meister Jordan, Ac. The most 
popular of all was the Stunden der Andaeht (1809- 
16 ; trans. as Hours of Meditation, 1843) — a Sunday 
periodical, expounding rationalism with eloquence 
and zeal. His collected writings fill 85 vols. (1361- 
1854). See his autobiographical SelbetscLiau 

(trans. 1847). [TcholSkeh.] 

Zsigmondy, Richard (1865-1929), chemist, 
born in Vienna, from 1907 a professor at Got- 
tingen, was a pioneer of colloid chemistry, gain- 
ing the Nobel prize for 1925. [SAiymon-dy.] 
Zuccaro, Taddeo (1529-66), painter in Rome, 
left some pretentious but not valuable frsscpes 
and easel-pieces of no especial merit. — His brother, 
Federico (1543-1609), during liis travels painted 
portraits (Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Ac.), but 
devoted most of his time to unsatisfactory fres- 
coes at Florence, Venice, the Escorial, -.5* 
founded at Rome the Academy of St Luke (1595). 

[D:ook'ka-ro.) 

Zukertort, Johann Hermann (1842-88), born 
at Lublin in Poland, studied medicine at Breslau, 
but from 1867 devoted himself to chess. Settling 
in Englaud in 1872, he founded and edited the 
Chess Monthly, won tournaments in Paris and 
London, was defeated by Steinitz ta America * n 
1885, and died in London. He published two 
German chess manuals (1869-78X 
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Zuloaga, Ignacio (1870-1945). born (the son of 
a metal-worker) at Eibar in the Basque Country, 
studied painting at Rome and Paris, and won 
recognition abroad and then at home as the 
reviver of the national tradition in Spanish 
painting. [Thoo-lo-ah'ga.] 

Zumalac&rreguy, Toi.iAs (1788-1835), greatest 
of Carlist generals, was bom at Ormftiztegui in 
the Basque province of Guiptizcoa. He fought 
against Napoleon, on the re-establishment of 
absolutism was made governor of Ferrol, but in 
1832, with other Carlists, was dismissed the army. 
Head of the Basque Carlist insurrection (1833) 
he kept his opponents at bay, and gained a series 
of victories over the Cristino generals. This 
turned the weak head of Don Carlos, and led him 
to interfere with the plans of his general, who 
was anxious to strike for Madrid, but who, 
ordered to lay siege to Bilbao, was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball. See Henningsen’s 
Twelve Months' Campaign ( 1836) and CornhiU for 
January 1871. [Thoo-mah'la Ka’ ray -ghee.] 

Zumpt, Karl (1792-1849), classical scholar, 
born at Berlin, from 1827 professor at the uni- 

Published a Lateinische Grammatik 
(18 18) , editions of Curtius (1826 and 1849), Quin- 

Verrine Oral ions (1830-31) 
and De Officiis (1837), and many books on various 
aspects of Roman life. See Latin Life by his 

— That ne Phew, August Zumpt 
( .ax 7 -/), lectured at Berlin, and devoted him- 

See the Life of him by 
Padoletti (1878). [ Tsoompt .] 

Zdfliga. See Ercilla y ZuSioa. 

2upan5l<$, Oton, Slovene poet, born in 1878 
the translator of Shakespeare into Slovene’ 
[Z h oo’ pan -cliit-y ] 

Zupitza, Juxius (1844-95), Germanist, born at 
Oberglogau, studied at Breslau, and was professor 
of German or of English at Breslau, Vienna and 

Berlin. He edited Cynewulf’s Elene 
V! 877) ; 4 elfri ? ® grammar (1880), Beowulf ( 1882), 
Guy of Warwick (1883-87), &c. [Tsoo-pitsa.] 

^i?IK bar&n l FRANCISCO (1598-1662), Spanish 
religious painter, the son of a labourer in Estre- 

^P ent most of his laborious life at 
Seville. His masterpiece, an altarpiece, is in the 
museum there. [ Thoor-ba-rahji' .] 

Arn ° ld » German novelist, born in 1887 
at Glogau, achieved wide renown with Der Streit 
um den Sergeanten Grischa (1927). [Tsvig.] 

Zweig, Stefan (1881-1942), German poet 
novelist, dramatist, biographer, translator, and 
critic, born of Jewish parents at Vienna evilpH 
1934 Hved in England till 1942, and died in 
Brazil. See his World of Yesterday (1943). 

Buldreich (Ulricas Zuinglius), Swiss 

'^ S i )0 r n afc WiI dhaus In St Gall, Jan. 

1, 1484, studied at Bern, Vienna, and Basel and 
became priest at Glaru9 in 1506. Here he ta’ueht 
himself Greek, and twice (1512, 1516)LfleW- 
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iranblerrtd in l.>10 to Einsicdein, whose Black 

V irgin was a great resort of pilgrims, he made no 

mntpd h » l prea ?, her 1,1 the Zurich minster, ho 
l‘ e council not to admit within the city 
gates Bernhard m Samson, a seller of indulgences! 
He preached the gospel boldly, and in 1521 suc- 
ceeded m keeping Zurich from joining the other 
cantons m their alliance with France. The Bishop 
of Constance sent his vicar-general, who was 
quickly silenced in debate by the Reformer (1523) 
in presence of the council and six hundred ■ 1 
whereupon the city adopted the Reformed doc’ 
tunes as set forth in Zwingli’s sixty-seven theses. 
A second disputation foil., wed (1523), with the 
lesult that images and the mass were swept 
away. Zwingli married Anna Meyer (nee Rein- 
a of forty-three, in 1524 ; on Easter 

Sunday lo2o he dispensed the sacrament in both 
kinds; and the Reformation spread widely over 
Switzerland. Zwingli iirst made public his views 
on the Lord s Supper in 1524 ; and the first stage 
of the controversy with Luther, destined to rend 
the Protestant Church, closed with the fruitless 
conference at Marburg (1529). He rejected every 
form of local or corporeal presence, whether by 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation. Mean- 
time the progress of the Reformation had aroused 
bitter hatred in the Forest Cantons. Five of them 
formed in 1528 an alliance, to which the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria was admitted. Zurich 
declared war in 1529 on account of the burning 
alive of a Protestant pastor seized on neutral 
territory, but bloodshed was averted for a time 
by the first treaty of Cappel (1529). But the 
! orest Cantons made a sudden dash on Zurich 
with 8000 men, and were met at Cappel by but 
2000. The men of Zurich made a desperate re- 
sistance, but were completely defeated, and among 
the dead lay the Reformer, Oct. 11, 1531. Zwingli 
pleached substantially the Reformed doctrines as 
early as 1516, the year before the appearance of 
Luther s theses. Original sin he regarded as a 
moral disease rather than as punishable sin or 
guilt. He maintained the salvation of unbaptised 
infants, and he believed in the salvation of such 
virtuous heathens as Socrates, Plato, Pindar, 
Numa, Scipio, and Seneca. On predestination 
w *'i Va i S as ^alvinistic as Calvin or Augustine, 
with less of fire and power than Luther, he was 
the most open-minded and liberal of the Re- 
formers. Zwingli’s Opera fill four folios (1545); 

ed ' fc,ons are by Schuler and Schulthesa 
(1828-42 ; supp. 1861) ; Egll and others (1905 
etfeq.). The chief is the Commentarius de vera et 
falsa religiotie (1525); the rest are mainly 
occupied with the exposition of Scripture and 
controversies on the Eucharist, &c. There are 
old Lives by Myconius and Bullinger ; modern 
studies by Baur (1885-89), Stahelin (1895), 
Finsler (1897 ; a bibliography), Jackson (1901). 
See also numerous works by KOhler, and the 
publications of the Zwingli Society. [ Tsvinflee .] 
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INDEX OF PSEUDONYMS, &a 


The following index, besides giving pseudonyms, historic sobriquets and 
nicknames, &c., supplies a key to such bibliographical puzzles as the authorship 
of Paul Ferroll, the Schonberg-Cotta Family, the Battle of Dorking, &c. It is, of 
course, eclectic ; a complete list would take up the entire volume. The more 
obvious circumlocutions have therefore been omitted ; thus it has not been 
thought necessary to explain the ‘author of Waverley ,' the ‘Conqueror,’ or the 
‘ Pretender.’ Nor are entries required here where the proper name is regularly 
associated with the epithet, as the ‘Admirable Crichton,’ ‘Fabius Cunctator,’ 
or ‘ Pedro the Cruel.’ On the other hand, a few names have been admitted 
to the list that were not thought important enough to receive biographical 
articles. Occasionally the second entry explains, not equals, the first. Thus 
‘ Claimant... .Tichborne’ means not that the Claimant was Tichborne, but 
that under the article Tichborne it is explained who the Claimant was. 


■£‘5'Tr r -n® George William Russell 

i t n i? Dr A. K. H. Boyd 

a p n * Charlotte Maria Tucker 

• mm Consul p £ 

• Abide with me • .H.F.lyS 

Aboukir Hero of Sir Ralph Abercromby 

Aohitophel Shaftesbury 

Adagla Erasmus 

Adam Blair J. G. Lockhart 

Adeter, Max Charles Heber Clark 

Adonms ’ Shelley 

Adullamites Lord Sherbrooke 

Africame Meyerbeer 

Agapemone. . . . H. J. Prince 

Age of Reason' T. Paine 

Al a ,k? raa ,’ J! 16 Raphael Semmes 

‘Chemist BenJonson 

ARioiades . Tennyson in Punch , 1846 

v dlborontlphoscophomio James Ballantyne 

Alexander, Mrs. Mrs A. F. Hector 

. ^ ! c . e ^vr Wonderland * C. L. Dodgson 

Alls Well Dibdin and Braham 

A the Talents W. W. Grenville 

A»y Eloper. Charles H. Ross 

Alonzo the Brave M. G. Lewis 

Althea Richard Lovelace 

Amateur Casual James Greenwood 

t Am ^ r ^ itcl C Meinhold 

Anaesthetics. . W. T. G. Morton, Sir J. Y. Simpson 

Anarchism. Bakunin 

. Anastaslus \ Thomas Hope 

Anatomy of Melancholy * Rt. Burton 

Andrew, Merry. Boorde 

Angel In the House * Coventry Patmore 

Angler-poet T. T. Stoddart 

* Angot, La Fille de Madame * A. C. Lecocq 


Ann Mother.. Ann Lee 

‘Annie Laurie* Alicia A. Spottiswood 

. 4“#? Fa £ \* * * * ;, Wm. Tennant 

Anti- Jacobin Canning, Ellis, Frere, Gifford 

Antiseptic System Lord Lister 

Ape (1 Vanity Fair ) Carlo Pellegrini 

Apostate.. . Max. Harden 

Apostate, The Julian 

Apostle of Cumbria Kentlgern 

Apostle of the Frisians Willibrod 

Apostle of the Germans Boniface 

Apostle of the Indians. . Las Casas and John Eliot 

Apostle of the Indies Xavier 

Apostle of Ireland \ st Patrick 

Apostle of the North Bernard Gilpin 

Apostle of Northumbria Cuthbert 

Apostle of Temperance Father Mathew 

Apostle of Toleration Roger Williams 

Arabian Nights * Galland, Lane, Burton 

Arcadia * . . . Sir P. 8idney 

Archangel, Father George Leslie 

Arch-Druid W. Stukeley 

Archimago. Spenser (Fairie Queene) 

Arden of Feversham '. . . . Kyd and George Lillo 

Areopagitica * Milton 

‘Arethusa, The * . Prince Hoare and William Shield 

' Argents * John Barclay 

Artevelde, Philip van * Sir H. Taylor 

Ascanius, The Young. . . .Prince Charles Edward 

• As in a Looking-glass * F. C. Philips 

Astnea, The Divine Afra Behn 

• Astr6e \ Honor* d*Urf* 

Astrophel Edmund Spenser 

Atalantis, New * Mrs Manley 

Athos,Porthos,Arami3 . Dumas ( Three Mutketser*) 

‘Atlantis, New* Francis Bacon 

Atlu (World) Edmund Yates 
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Atticufl Addison 

‘ Auld Lang Syne Sir It. Aytou and Burns 

* Auld Robin Gray ’ Lady Anne Barnard 

Aunt Judy . . . . Margaret Gattv 

* Aurora Floyd Miss Braddoii 

‘ Aurora Leigh ’ Mrs Browning 

Autocrat........ O. W. Holmes 

Autun, Bishop of Talleyrand 

Avon, Swan of Shakcspearo 

Ayrshire Ploughman Robert Burns 

B.V Tames Thomson 

Bab Sir \V. S. Gilbert 

* Bachelor of the Albany ’ . .Marmion W. Savage 

Balaclava, Charge at Lord Cardigan 

* Ballo in Maschera ’ Auber 

Banff Naturalist Thomas Edward 

Bangorian Controversy Benj. Hoad I v 

* Barbara Frietchie * Whittier 

Barbellion, W. N. P.. Bruce Frederick Cummings 

4 Barber of Seville ’ Beaumarchais, Rossini 

Barbizon School Corot, Millet, &c. 

Barlne, ArvSde Mme Cyclic Vincent 

Barnaby, Drunken Richard Brathwaitc 

Barossa, Victor of Lord Lynedoeh 

Bartimeus L. A. Ricci 

' Bath Guide * C. Anstey 

* Battle Hymn of the Republic ’ . Julia W. Howe 

* Battle of Dorking ’ Gen. G. T. Chesney 

‘Baviad’ William Gifford 

Bayard of India Sir James Outram 

Bayes John Dryden 

* Bay of Biscay '.A. Cherry ; Jn. Davy, composer 

Beatrice Dante 

Beauclerc Henry I. 

‘Beaux' Stratagem ’ G. Farquhar 

Bede, Cuthbert Rev. E. Bradley 

4 Bedgellert * W. R. Spencer 

4 Bees, Fable of the ’ Bernard Mandeville 

* Beggar’s Opera ’ John Gay 

Beggarstaff Brothers. . . Wm. Nicholson, J. Pryde 

Bell, Acton Anne Bronte 

Bell, Ellis Emily Bronte 

‘ Belle’s Stratagem ’ Hannah Cowley 

* Bells, The ’ Erckinnnn-Chatrian 

Bell-the-Cat . . .Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus 

Beloved Physician Luke ; Sir Andrew Clark 

‘ Belshazzar ’ H. H. Milman 

* Ben Hut ’ Lewis Wallace 

Benicia Boy. .(Heenan) see Tom Sayers, Menken 

Bereans John Barclay 

‘ Bertram ’ Charles R. Maturin 

Bess of Hardwick Cavendish, Talbot 

* Beth G61ert ’ W. R. Spencer 

Bettina Eliz. von Arnim 

Bibliophile Jacob Paul Lacroix 

Bickerdyke, John Charles Henry Cook 

Bickerstaff, Isaac Swift and Steele 

Bien Aim6 Louis XV. 

Biglow, Hosea J. Russell Lowell 

Birmingham, George. .Rev. James Owen Hannay 
Black Dwarf Scott, David Ritchie 

* Black-ey’d Susan * Douglas Jerrold 

Black Hole Suraja Dowlah 

Blacksmith, Learned Elihu Burritt 

Blameless Bang Arthur 

* Blessed Damozel ’ D. G. Rossetti 

Blind Jack of Knaresborough ! . . J. Metcalf 

* Blithedale Romance ’ N. Hawthorne 

Blood and Iron Bismarck 

‘ Bloody Brother ’ Beaumont and Fletcher 

Bluebeard Gilles de Retz, Perrault 

4 Blue Boy ’ Gainsborough 

Bobbin, Tim John Collier 

Bobbing Joan Earl of Mar 

Bobs Lord Roberts 

‘ Bohemian Girl ' Balfe 


. ShS?. * * S,r !- Martin and W. E. Aytoun 

But hie of lober-na-\ uolich ’ Cloueh 

Boulgaroktonos " ViJji j / 

Mu ;. iny " f thc * • • • • ■ John Adams, Bligh 
Bourgeois Gentilhoinme ’ 

BuZ ry M Madamo ’ 

t n’n u JOr e Mrs G - M. Long 

Box and Cox r m 

Boy in Gray, The ’ Henry Kingsley 

Charles Dickens 

j )zzy. James Boswell 

Brahmo Somaj Rammohun Roy, K. C. Sen 

. Branibletye House ’ Horace Smith 

Bread-winners Col. John Hay 

Bnde’sTragedy, The’ T. L. Beddoes 

Bridie, James D r q ir Aio Vnr 

‘Brief e iiber die Lucinde ’ Fr. von Schlegel 

Broad-bottom Administration H. Pelham 

Broad Stone of Honour ' Kenelm H. Digby 

Brook harm Ripley, Hawthorne 

Brother Jonathan Trumbull 

Brown, Mrs ...* George Rose 

Browne, 1 hillis. Mrs Hamer 

. Brownie of Blednoch ’ W. Nicholson 

Francis Fawkes 

‘™\> John’ ..Arbuthnot 

B uncle, John... Thomas Amory 

* Ba, > e R. Southwell 

Bush aboon Traquair ’. Rt. Crawford, J. C. Shairp 

Butcher, The Duke of Cumberland 

Bystander Goldwin Smith 

C. K. S / Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe ; 

O rVT clement K. Shorter 

C. S. C.. C. S. Calverlcy 

Cabal { Clifford, Shaftesbury (Ashley), Bucking- 
l ham, Arlington, Lauderdale 

Cadenus Swift 

Calculating Boy G. P. Bidder 

Calculating Machine C. Babbage 

' Caleb Stukely ’ Samuel Phillips 

Caleb Williams ’ Godwin 

‘ Caledonia ’ George Chalmers 

Caliph of Fonthill Wm. Beckford 

Called Back ’ Hugh Conway 

‘ Caller Herrin ’ Lady Nairne 

Cambridge Platonists. . .H. More, Cudworth, <fcc. 

Cambuscan Genghis Khan 

4 Cameronian’s Dream ’ Jas. Hislop 

4 Camp of Refuge ’ Charles Macfarlane 

4 Canterbury Tales ’ Chaucer ; Harriet Lee 

Capitano, Gran Gonsalvo di Cordova 

4 CaractSres ’ La Bruy^re 

4 Carlingford, Chronicles of ’ Mrs Oliphant 

4 Carmen ’ M6rim6e and Bizet 

Carmen Sylya Elizabeth of Rumania 

Carroll, Lewis C. L. Dodgson 

4 Caro mio ben ’ G. Giordani 

Carthusians St Bruno 

4 Castle of Otranto ’ Horace Walpole 

* Cato ’ Addison 

Cato Street Conspiracy Thistlewood 

Caudillo, El Franco 

k Caudle, Mrs ’ Douglas Jerrold 

Cavalier Poet John Cleveland 

4 Cavalleria Rusticana ’ Mascagni 

Cavendish H. Jones 

Caxton, Pisistratus Lord Lytton 

‘Cecilia’ Madame D’Arblay 

Centuriators Flacius Illyricus 

Cham Am6d6e de No6 
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4 Chamseleon 4 William Maitland 

Cham of Literature, Great Samuel Johnson 

Chartism F. E. O’Connor 

* Chase, The ’ William Somerville 

'Cheer, boys, cheer’.. Charles Mackav, Hy. Russell 

Chelsea, Sage of Thomas Carlyle 

‘ Cherrie and the Slae ’ Alex. Montgomerie 

* Cherry Ripe .Herrick ; C. E. Horn, composer 

Chevalier Stewart 

' Cheveley Novels ’ Valentine Durrant 

Child of Miracle Comte de Chambord 

Chillon, Prisoner of F. de Bonivard 

* Chough and Crow ’ Sir H. Bishop 

* Christian Philosopher ’ Thomas Dick 

Christian Socialism. .C. Kingsley, F. D. Maurice 

‘Christ's Kirk on the Oreen ' { Ja ^I 

4 Christ’s Victory ’ Giles Fletcher 

* Chrononhotonthologos ’ Henry Carey 

4 Chrysal 4 Charles Johnstone 

4 Cinderella * .Perrault 

4 Cinq Mars 4 Alfred de Vigny 

Citizen King Louis-Philippe 

4 City Madam ’ Massinger 

4 City of Dreadful Night ’. .Jas Thomson, Kipling 

Claimant, The Tichborne 

Clapham Sect Z. Macaulay, W. Wilberforce 

Claribel Mrs Barnard 

Clarlnda Agnes Maclehose 

Clear, Claudius Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 

Cleishbotham, Jedcdiah Sir W. Scott 

4 Cloches de Cornevillc ’ R. Planquette 

Clout, Colin Skelton and Edmund Spenser 

Cockney Poets Keats, Leigh Hunt 

Cock of the North Duke of Gordon 

4 Coelebs in Search of a Wife ’ . . . .Hannah More 

4 Cogito, ergo sum ’ Descartes 

Colkitto Marquis of Montrose 

4 Colleen Bawn ’ Boucicault and Griffin 

4 Collegians * Gerald Griffin 

4 Colloquia ’ Erasmus 

* Com6dic Humaiue ’ Balzac 

4 Come where my Love lies ’ S. C. Foster 

4 Coming Race, The ’ Lord Lytton 

Commoner, The Great Chatham 

Communism Babeuf, Fourier 

4 Companions of my Solitude ’ Sir A. Helps 

4 Confederacy, The 4 Sir John Vanbrugh 

4 Confesslo Amantis ’ Gower 

4 Confessions ’ Augustine, Rousseau 

Connell* Norreys C. H. O’Riordan 

Connor, Ralph * Rev. C. W. Gordon (d. 1937) 

4 Consuelo ’ George Sana 

4 Contrat Social * Rousseau 

Coolldgc, Susan Sarah Chaunccy Woolsey 

4 Cooper’s Hill ’ Denham 

Coppet Mmo de Stael 

Coraeliere Danton, Desmoulins, Marat 

Cordifrre, La Belle Louise Lab6 

4 Corlnne 4 Mme de Stael 

Cornelius O’Dowd Charles Lever 

Cornish Wonder John Opie 

Corn-law Rhymer Ebonezer Elliott 

Corporal, Little Napoleon I. 

Corsican, The Napoleon I. 

4 Corsican Brothers * Dion Boucicault 

Corvinus, Jakob W. Raabe 

Corvo, Baron Frederick Rolfe 

4 Coal fan Tuttc 4 Mozart 

Cotton, Robert Turner Mortimer Collins 

4 Country Mouso and City Mouse . .Mat. Prior 
Country Parson. .G. Herbert, Dr Boyd, H. Moulo 

4 Country Wife, The 4 W. Wycherley 

4 Course of Time 4 R. Pollok 

4 Cranford 4 Mrs Gaskell 

Crayon, Christopher J. E. Ritchie 

Crayon, Geoffrey Washington Irving 


Creative Evolution H. Bergson 

4 Creole Days 4 G. W. Cable 

4 Crescent and the Cross Eliot War burton 

Criminology Lombroso 

4 Critique of Pure Reason 4 Kant 

Croftangry, Chrystal Sir W. Scott 

Cromarty, Deas Mrs Eliz. S. Watson 

Crotus Rubianus Johannes J&ger 

4 Cruise of the Midge * .Michael Scott 

Cubism Picasso, Bracque 

4 Cuckoo, Ode to 4 Michael Bruce or Logan 

4 Cumnor Hall 4 Win. J. Mickle 

4 Cur Deus Homo 4 Anselm 

4 Curfew must not Ring 4 . . .Mrs Rose H. Thorpe 
Curthose. . . .(Robert of Normandy) see Henry I. 

Cynics Antisthenes, Diogenes, <ftc. 

Cynicus Martin Anderson 

4 Cyril Thornton 4 Thos. Hamilton 

Daddy Samuel Crisp, W. Wordsworth 

Dagonet G. R. Sims 

4 Dairyman’s Daughter 4 Legh Richmond 

4 Daisy Chain, The 4 Charlotte M. Yonge 

Danbury Newsman J. M. Bailey 

‘Dance of Death 4 Hans Holbein, Lydgate 

Dane, Clemence Winifred Ashton 

4 Danesbury House 4 Mrs Hy. Wood 

Darien Scheme William Paterson 

4 Daughter of the Regiment 4 Donizetti 

4 David, Song to 4 Christopher Smart 

4 Davidels 4 Abraham Cowley 

Deans, Jcanie Scott, Helen Walker 

4 Death of Nelson 4 John Braham 

‘Death's Jest-book 4 T. L. Beddoes 

Decadents Paul Verlaine, Mallarm6, Ac. 

4 Decameron 4 Boccaccio 

Deism E. Herbert, Tindal, &c. 

Delafleld. E. M Mrs. E. M. Dashwood 

Della Crus cans Mrs Cowley, W. Gifford 

Delorme, Joseph Sainte-Beuve 

Delta (A) D. M. Molr 

Democritus Junior Robert Burton 

Demon Bowler Spofforth 

D6sir6, Le Louis XVIII. 

Despair, Poet of James Thomson 

Dessauer, Old Duke Leopold 

4 Destiny 4 Susan Ferrier 

4 Devil’s Dream ’ Thomas Alrd 

4 Dial 4 .Margaret Fuller 

4 Diana 4 Montemayor 

4 Dies InB 4 .Celano 

4 Dlnorah 4 Meyerbeer 

4 Discipline 4 Mrs Branton 

4 Dispensary, The ’ Sir S. Garth 

D’lstria, Dora Helena Ghlka 

4 Diversions of Purlcy 4 J. Horne Tooke 

Divine Lady Lady Hamilton 

4 Divine Legation 4 W. Warburton 

Divine right of kings Sir R. Filmer 

Divine Sarah Sarah Bernhardt 

Dizzy Beaconsfleld 

4 Doctor, The 4 Southey 

Doctor Angelicus Aquinas 

4 Doctor Antonio 4 G. D. Ruffinl 

Doctor Christianissimus .Gerson 

Doctor Illumlnatus Raymond Lully 

Doctor Invinclbilis Ockham 

Doctor Irrefragabllis Alexander of Hales 

Dr Jim Sir Leander S. Jameson 

Doctor MelUfluus .St Bernard 

Doctor Mlrabills Roger Bacon 

Doctor Profundus Thomas Bradwardine 

Doctor Seraphicus Bonaventura 

Doctor Slngularls .Ockham 

Doctor Subtills Duns Scotus 

4 Doctor Syntax 4 Wm. Combe 

Dods, Meg .. Scott {StRonan'sWelt) t ma Johnstone 
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Dooley, Mr Finley Peter Dunne F. B 

Dora, Sister •/•••• y • * * Doroth y Pattison F. C* G <iV r : * * Henr y Rogers 

• D ""f { " ; «ksss 

Donfe Memo II Uriel'. iMmH^rman Falconer* lanre"' 1 ” 3 andFlefch” ? 

M>KchU<toel” .7.7.7.7.7.7.V Charles S ^ '' ' ! ' '• '■ 7;“ K 

SS2?7.' Henry Hal! Dixon Farmed Geor«e.V. SIrs *“?*}»«'<*?? 

Duessa Spenser ( FaHrie Queened Farn mLn, Tr ;• Robert Bloomfleld 

'Dumblane, The Flower o ,V Tannahfll Fascism^ ’ M nne Mary Ann Hearn 

Dundreary, Lord Bothern | Fatal Curiosity \ .7. V. 7. ....... V. G e or ge S Lll{o 

b't B Edward FitzGerald • Father'd Daueht'e'r ' P> 

?: v: B'.: : : : : : : : : : : : : : ; ; ; ; ; ; ; .h^ b m£ b r „$ % ^£ p t T y - ' '• 

SSfc : : •. •. : : : : : : ; •. «£• K 5 ° : ; : •' “SS 

pW : : : : : : : : : : fr 1 ■ y# • j : : : : : : : 

Ecce Homo Sir J. R; Seelev Faust ’ ( Marlowe » Goethe, Spolir, 

Ecclesiastical Polity ’ Hooker • pn-u * v Gounod, Berlioz 

Eclipse of Faith . ... . . . . : : : Hy. RoS Fenian, H.llilman 

Edinburgh Review ' | Jeffrey. Reeve, Brougham, Fern, Faniiv. .’ J “.!“® S d ^J!!!? 118 

. .... „ , \ Horner, Sydney Smith Fernev y Sara P. Barton 

Ed ward l“:“ e . Ck : : : ; ; n - : Ferrex and Borax : .' .' .' / .' .' .Thomas SackviHo 

Edwin and Angelina ’ 7.7.’. O GolcRmith ‘ Festns*' 8 a ° d FaStS ' R. Nelson 

Edwin of Deira • ....Alex“h | ‘Fideiio 

Eikon Basi'like " ’ jhhn Gauden ^Bm' lchae1, 1 ‘ ‘ -j 1188 Bradleyand Miss Coope? 

k;hi, n The Great. . ...... .Stratford" de^edciiffe I * F ]^g jg^j^ 8 P 1 " e 'B^ropa^^ ka, fHeniy W.^hdlen 

ja . . s ? h ??! - : : :. x ? n ? phanc f ; Pa fSha n ri d el 8 S ■ - " • • • ’ ’ • • • : ’• '• '■ '• kmcSSS 

^ **!!-; & . c :. Lady 888 : : •• : •• •• •• KTiv 1 : 

?!«,. !. Five Members I Fym, Hampden, Holies 

problems’ F Quarles fi V p l Haselrig, Strode 

^migrant’s Farewell, The ’ LadyDufferfn ^F1 m? Arnold Bennett 

^miha Wyndham ’ *f aish ^he John Dyer 

Incomium Mori® ’ 77 Erasmus FlenUD S’ George Julia Constance Fletcher 

lC £ c L°P 6di ^ tes Diderot, D’Alembert &c ‘Flowers of the Forest . f Alison Cockburn, 

tel^=v.=*B Vi. 

^K3^v.v.v.v.iWigSSft» 

hesfan'/.V. c E B ;|«™^ & - \V.V.V.V.V.V.V.®‘. “apS 

plgonlad • ^, r k r ; 8 T . p “ t "“ atus Thomas Dekker 

p g Rp™Ho-Eii'ani'’'. '. ! ! i i ! i i ! J<>1 Jaf H?weU ^Fourfold' S? t ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' • 

:::: '• 

u»- d ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • POWen ' J °^og g % Bax^nd Fciar Bungay V i i ^ Greene 

pffuist ;;;;;; ; ; ; ; E - ^ G ™“ • F r ri a P nl° rd r. rs Gra . y .'- • Th0,nas Perc y- J- o^eeffe 

8SSJSS J - F j E - FUhr^Der. C0 . UnC “ . ! jg 

^angelimann ’ ’ * ’ * ‘ * ‘ * * . . W H |?enz^ Futurism Boccioni, Severini ; Marinetti 

stentialism .V.V.‘.*.VHeidM«er'sart^ C* b' I George Augustus Sala 

^ergreen * ?aSS o' v r • %: Geor ^ c Bernard Shaw 

,G V. Knox I Gaberlimzi e Man. . . . . ...... . V.^. . ^ .^'ame^V? 


Dream-children ’ Charles Lamb 

Henr y Hall Dixon 

P uce> 11 Mussolini 

tk ‘ Spenser ( Faerie Queene) 

Dumblane, The Flower Tannahill 

Dundreary, Lord Sothern 

5’ S* ? Edward FitzGerald 

f tr' 5 • • .E. T. Reed 

E y £ Hon. Mrs Boyle 

Eartham, Hermit of . V. '.Wm^Havfpv 

‘Earthly Paradise, The ’ W Morris 

• E^t V Lvnn^ Ward .Edward Thomas 

■ Ecce Homo e -:;.v;;;.';;;.;.; s ^^ y 1 ^ 

* Ecclesiastical Polity ’ r Hooker 

‘Edinburgh Review’ i Je ff re y. Reeve, Brougham, 

■■■■■ ■ ■ s . ,a "Ksa. 

Orleans 

EI 1 eatic T S^h^o r i eat ‘ v » ’ Stratford’ de^Redcliffe 

Ejeatic School.. . .Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno 

‘Eliza’betii and her German Garden’ if vonArnim 

Exiles ’* &c Sophie^ottin 

Hiddleton Lady G. Fullerton | 

• Emblems’*;:;:;;;;; ^ 

: » nt,s Farewell, The ’ . . . . . . Lady Dufferfn 

; Emilia Wyndham*’*. ! ! ! ! ! ! ] ; ; ! : • • Mrs Marsh 
Encomium Moria> ’ Erasmus 

ter • ' Did " ot > D ' AIe “- 

Englishman, True-born. .V.*.*.*. *.*.*. D ^DMoe 

English Montesquieu ’ * be*LoW 

: lotheA ? he ’ 

Ephesian C ’e’ B^oh'ert? 

ftefcv; : : 

■ Foifali t v ? bscurorum Virorum . U. von Hutten 

E E i^ n ; : M : '• ; : '• b“ 8 3®^^ 

? Es°S g d°a • Ia :! yr ..° ; Xr'th^ j 

' Esprit des Lois • . . ^ .^Montcs^eu ] 

‘Essays and Review s’ | Archbishop Temple, Baden ‘ 

FftnVk ci, Q nv,« ^ PowelI » Jowett, <fec. 

• E EuX S n h or P - h rd ' 

Euphuist ; ; ; ; ; E - . 

• Eustace Conyem ’.* .* .* .7. J> F j a ^ l 

: is^ mann ' v /s 1 

• E E ve^ fc i elj 8 ’!! •••••• Se|Sge d r^rt a re G 

e ! ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; I 
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Oadslilli Dickens 

‘ Gammer Gnxton’s Needle ’ John Still 

4 Garden of the Soul 4 Bishop R. Challoner 

Gargantua Rabelais 

4 Gates Ajar ’ Eliz. Stuart Phelps 

‘ Gather ye Rosebuds * Herrick 

‘Geblr ' W. S. Landor 

4 Gentle Annie * Stephen C. Foster 

Gentle George Etherege 

4 Gentle Life, The * Jas. Hain Friswcll 

4 Gentle Shepherd * Allan Ramsay 

George, Old George Monk 

4 George Barnwell ’ George Lillo 

4 George Geith * Mrs J. H. Riddell 

4 Germ 4 W. Holman Hunt, Rossetti 

‘ Gertrude of Wyoming * Thos. Campbell 

Gift, Theo Theodora Boulger 

4 Gil Bias ’ Le Sage 

4 Ginx’s Baby * Edward Jenkins 

Girondists Roland, Vergniaud 

4 Glenburnie, Cottagers of * Eliz. Hamilton 

Glorious John Dryden, John Murray 

4 God save the King 4 J. Bull, H. Carey 

4 Golden Bough ’ Sir J. G. Frazer 

Golden Farmer William Davis 

4 Golden Grove * Jeremy Taylor 

4 Golden Legend * Voragine 

4 Goliardic poems ’ Walter Map 

4 Gondibert * Sir Win. D'Avenant 

Good Grey Poet Walt Whitman 

Good Regent Earl of Moray 

4 Gorboduc * Thomas Sackville 

4 Governour, The 4 Sir Thos. Elyot 

Graduate of Oxford John Ruskin 

Graham, Ennis Mrs Molesworth 

4 Granby 4 Thos. Hy. Lister 

4 Grande Duchessc 4 Offenbach 

Grand Monarquc Louis XIV. 

4 Grandmother’s Money 4 F. W. Robinson 

Grand Old Man Gladstone 

4 Gran Tacailo 4 Quevedo 

4 Gravenhurst 4 William H. Smith 

4 Graves of a Household 4 Mrs Hemans 

Gray, Maxwell Miss M. G. Tuttiett 

Great Captain Gonsalvo di Cordova 

Great Elector Frederick-William 

Great Marquis Montrose 

Great Unknown Sir W. Scott 

r Green Carnation * Robert Hichens 

Greenwood, Grace Mrs Lippincott 

Gr6ville, Henry Mme Durand 

Grey Eminence P£re Joseph 

4 Groat’s Worth of Wit ’ Rt. Greene 

Grog, Old Admiral Vernon 

Grongar Hill 4 John Dyer 

Griln, Anastasius Auersperg 

Grundy, Mrs Thomas Morton 

Gryll Grange 4 T. L. Peacock 

Guesses at Truth ’ J. C. and A. Haro 

4 Gull’s Hornbook ’ Thos. Dekker 

Gunpowder Plot Fawkes 

Gushington, Angelina Mrs Lynn Linton 

Guy Livingstone 4 G. A. Lawrence 

4 Guzm&n de Alfarachc 4 AlemAn 

Gyp Comtesse de Martel de Janville 

H. B John Doylo 

H. D Hilda Doolittle (Mrs Aldington) 

H. H Mrs Helen Hunt Jackson 

] Hajjl Bnba 4 J. J. Morler 

4 Hame, hamc, hamo 4 Allan Cunningham 

Hamilton, Gall Mary Abigail Dodge 

Hamst, Olphar Ralph Thomas 

4 Handlyng Synno ’ Robert do Brunno 

Hans Breltmann C. G. Leland 

Hansel and Gretel 4 Humperdinck 

4 Hardyknute 4 Lady Wardlaw 


Harland, Marion. .MrsM. V. Terhune(n4? Hawes’* 
Harmonists rr p * 

Hay, Ian ....John Hay Beffi 

4 Heart of Oak . . D. Garrick ; W . Boyce, composer 

Heathen Chinee Bret Harte 

4 Heauton Timoroumenos 4 ’ 

4 Heavenly Twins 4 .sir’ah Grand 

4 Heir of Redclytfc 4 Charlotte Mary Yon™ 

4 Helen’s Babies 4 John^bhertfn 

Henry, Oliver William Sydney Porter 

Ifeptalogia .A. 6. Swinburne 

Heptameron Margaret of Navarre 

Hermes . .James Harris 

4 Hermit, The 4 . . .Thomas Parnell, David Mallet 

4 Hernani 4 Victor Hugo 

4 Hero and Leander 4 . .Chris. Marlowe, Chapman 

Highland Mary R. fjumfl 

High Life below Stairs 4 James Townlev 

Hildebrand Pope Gregory VII. ; N. Beets 

4 Hind and Panther 4 John Dryden 

Hippo, Bishop of Augustine 

Historicus Sir William Harcourt 

4 Histriomastix 4 Prynno 

Hobbema, British Old Crome ; P. Nasmyth 

Holmes, Sherlock. . ( J °J£ph . BeHhaee Sir C.Bell, 

I Sir A. C. Doyle 

4 Home, Sweet Home 4 . . { H. Payne ; ? Sir H. 

I Bishop, composer 

‘ Honest Whore, The. 4 Thos. Dekker 

Hoosier Poet Jas. alley 

Horse Paulin* 4 William Palev 

4 Horse Subsecivse 4 Dr John Brown 

Horn, Aloysius Alfred Aloysius Smith 

Hotspur Harry Percy 

House by the Churchyard 4 J. S. Le Fanu 

House on the Marsh 4 Florence Warden 

House with the Green Shutters 4 . . ,G. D. Brown 

4 Hudibras 4 Samuel Butler 

Huguenots Meyerbeer 

Humanity Dick (or Martin) Richard Martin 

4 Human Understanding 4 Locke 

4 Hunchback 4 J. Sheridan *Knowles 

Hutton, G. M. Mrs Mona Calrd 

Hyacinthe, Pdrc Charles Loyson 

4 Hydriotaphia 4 Sir Thos. Browne 

Ibbetson, Peter George du Maurier 

4 I’d be a Butterfly 4 T. H. Bayly 

Idealism Berkeley, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel 

4 Idler ’ S. Johnson 

I dreamt that I dwelt 4 Bunn and Balfe 

Ik Marvel Donald G. Mitchell 

4 Ilka Blade o’ Grass 4 Jas. Ballantine 

4 Illumination 4 Harold Frederic 

Illuminator, The St Gregory 

4 II Trovatore 4 

4 Imitatlo Christi 4 Kempls 

Impressionism Manet, Degas, Monet, Ac. 

The Robespierre 

{ n £ eI1 f‘ a Adah I. Menken 

Inheritance, The Susan Ferrier 

'Initials, The * Baroness Tautphceus 

Inkle and Yarico 4 • Spectator, 4 S. Gessner 

Intellectual Powers 4 Thoa. Reid 

International, The K. Marx 

Inverurlo Poet W. Thom 

Inducibles Cavendish 

1 Invisible World 4 Cotton Mather 

sir T - N. Talfourd 

• I P nlca William Cory 

J . • • • • Kathleen M. Caffyn 

Emigrant 4 Lady Dufferln 

Irish Idylls Jane Barlow 

Iron, Ralph Olive Schreiner 

Iron Duke Duke of Wellington 

Iron Mask, Man with the. ............ .Fouquet 
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l^! 1811 - Leo III. 

‘Italian, The Ann Haddiffe 

Jacobins • • • • • .Hebert, Robespierre 

Janus ....... Dbllinger, Huber, Friedrich 

Jealous Wife . . . George Colman 

‘Jeame Morrison W. Motherwell 

Jean Jacques I. J. Rousseau 

J ean Pa V J. i». P. Richter 

Jersey Lily. . Mrs Langtry 

‘Jerusalem the Golden Bernard of Morlaiv 

‘Jessica's First Prayer * Hesba Strettou 

Jew of Malta Chris. Marlowe 

Joffrey, Jacques - Bayard 

‘John Halifax, Gentleman ’ Mrs Craik 

John o’ London . . . Wilfred Whitten 

John Ploughman s Talk C. H. Spurgeon 

JoTIOCkB R. S. Surtees 

JunIus Sir P. Francis 

5* S* K V,' L* • i* Kitchener of Khartum 

Kailyard School. .S.R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren,<fec. 

Tr K *f!f V T Ia ii Ldnnrofr, Castren 

Keith, Leslie Miss G. L. Keith Johnston 

Reims cott. Rossetti, W. Morris 

Kent, Holy Nun of Elizabeth Barton 

Kent, Maid of Edward the Black Prince 

C v • *, R. H. Newell 

Killing No Murder (1057) Edward Sexby 

Kindergarten F. W. A. Froebel 

King Hart . . Gawin Douglas 

• Kingis Quair James L 

Kmg-maker Warwick 

King of the Commons James V 

King of the Gipsies B. M. Carew 

Knickerbocker, Diedrich Washington Irving 

Knife-grinder, Needy ’ George Canning 

L. du G L. du Garde Peach 

R* E * R-*. Lctitia E. Landon 

Laddie* Miss Whitaker 

Lady Audley’s Secret * Miss Braddon 

Laferte, Victor Dolgorukova 

4 L’Africaine * Meyerbeer 

Laird o’ Cockpen ' Lady Nairne 

Laird of Littlegrange E. FitzGerald 

Lake School Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 

‘Lalla Rookh’ T. Moore 

Lamplighter, The ’ Maria S. Cummins 

Lancelot of the Lake ’ Walter Map 

‘ Land o’ the Leal * Lady Nairne 

Last of the Barons Warwick 

Last of the English Hereward 

Last of the Goths Roderic 

‘ Last of the Mohicans ' J. Fenimore Cooper 

Last of the Romans Cato Minor and Aetius 

Last of the Tribunes Rienzi 

Latouche, John Oswald Crawford 

Lauder, Maggie . ,F. Sempill and W. Tennant 

Laughing Philosopher Democritus 

Raura Petrarch 

Lavengro * G. Borrow 

Lazarillo de Tormes ' Mendoza 

* Lead, Kindly Light ’ J. H. Newman 

Leavenworth Case * Anna K. Green 

Leaves of Grass * Walt Whitman 

Lee, Holme Harriet Parr 

Lenau, N N. Niembsch von Strehlenau 

Lenore * Biirger 

Leonidas ’ Rich. Glover 

Leviathan ’ Hobbes 

Lewald, Fanny Mme Stahr 

Lex Rex * Samuel Rutherford 

Liber Amoris ’ Hazlitt 

Liberator Bolivar, Daniel O’Connell 

Liber Veritatis \ ..Claude and J. M. W. Turner 
Lichfield, Swap of Anna Seward 


* Life-Drama, A c . ... 

‘ Life in London ’ 

; Light and Leading ’. mIuIwaS 

Light of Asia, The'. s r p 

Lillibullero ’ Arnold 

4 Lilliput Levee L< X v 1 " 1 ' arto . n 

l.imnpr Tuba " • B. Rands 

LUtle! Thomas’! 1 . 1 ! ! ’’ ’ ' ' ' ' 

; p ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ' •' 

i^iiuo bisters of the Poor Marip Timpf 

Llangollen, Maids of Lady E. Butler 

‘ Lohengrin"’ 0 . m0re Allan ]t„ 

M nSV 1 „ Ca,,ad '? •' •' •' Roberta 

Tn° h k ? Backward Kdw. Bellamy 
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; M° noni V • • ; v *' •’ •' : •’ •’ • J- »•' Ruffini 

i> S Mass,n « henl lames Payn 

J- 1 ‘irsou Charles Kingsley 

Lothario .V. Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent* 

^ l ,erre Julicn Viaud 

Loves of the Plants ’ u Darwin 

‘Loves of the Triangles’ J. H. Frero 

Loyal Serviteur Bayard 

Lu casta. (not Lucy Sacheverell), Lovelace 

« ^ uc,a Lammcrraoor ’ Donizetti 

« Donizetti 

T }P s t 111 Win. Laid law 

Ludlow, Johnny Mrs Henry Wood 

Luggie, The . David Gray 

Buiu. . . . . .Pnnce Imperial (see Napoleon III.) 

Luska, Sidney. Henry Harland 

Lutterworth Rector of Wycliffo 

Lux Mundi Canon Gore 

Lyall, Edna Ada Ellen Bayly 

L y Clda * Milton 

Maartens, Maarten. . . J. M. M. van de P. Schwartz 

Maccallum More Dukes of Argyll 

MacFlecknoe Shad well 

Mac laren, Ian Rev. John Watson 

Maclean, Mona Miss Todd 

Macleod, I-iona William Sharp 

MacSycophant . . .Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World * 

Madeline’ Mrs Opie 

Mademoiselle de Maupin ’ T. Gautier 

Madman of the North Charles XII 

Madras System Dr Andrew Bell 

Maeomdes Homer 

Maeviad W. Gifford 

Maga W. Blackwood 

Maggie Lauder ’. . .F. Sempill and W. Tennant 

Magister Sententiarum Peter Lombard 

‘ Magnalia Christ i ’ Cotton Mather 

Maid of Norway Bruce 

Maid of Orleans Joan of Aro 

Maitland, Thomas Robert Buchanan 

Malagrowther, Malachi Sir W. Scott 

Malaprop, Mrs * Sheridan ( The Rivals) 

Malfl, Duchess of ’ John Webster 

Malleus Asiaticorum Haminer-Purgstall 

Malleus Christianorum Almansor 

* Malleus Maleflcarum ’ Sprenger 

Malleus Monachorum Thomas Cromwell 

Malleus Scotorum Edward I. 

‘ Manchester Man ’ Mrs G. Linnaeus Banks 

Man of Destiny Napoleon I. 

Man of Feeling ’ Henry Mackenzie 

Man of Ross John Kyrle 

Man of the Second December Napoleon III. 

‘ Manon Lescaut ’ Abb6 Provost 

Mansie Wauch * D. M. Moir 
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Mantuan, Tho Virgil 

Marco H. S. Marks 

Margaret, Lady Margaret Beaufort 

4 Margaret Maitland 4 Mrs Oliphant 

Margot Countess of Oxford and Asquith 

4 Mariners of England, Ye 4 T. Campbell 

* Mari tana * W. V. Wallace 

Markham, Mrs Mrs E. C. Penrose 

* Mark Rutherford * *W. Hale White 

Maro Virgil 

Marprelate, Martin Thomas Nash, Ac. 

4 Marriage * Susan Ferrler 

Marrow Controversy E. Fisher, T. Boston 

4 Marseillaise ' Rouget de Lisle 

Martinus Scriblems ’. . .Arbuthnot, Swift, Pope 

* Mary Barton ’ Mrs Gaskell 

* Maryland, my Maryland ’ J. R. Randall 

4 Mary Powell * Anne Manning 

Mathers, Helen Mrs Reeves {w4 Matthews) 

4 Maxims 4 La Rochefoucauld 

Mayflower, The Winslow and J. Robinson 

May Law’s Falk 

Meade, L. T Mrs Toulmin Smith 

Meal-tub Plot Dangerfleld 

Meaux, Bishop of Bossuet 

Mcdmenham, Monks of Dashwood 

4 Mehalah 4 Baring Gould 

4 Meldrum, Historic of Squyer 4 . .Sir D. Lyndsay 

4 Melmoth 4 C. R. Maturin 

Meredith, Owen Earl of Lytton 

Merlin Tennyson, in Examiner, 1852 

Merriman, Henry Seton Hugh S. Scott 

Merry Andrew Boorde 

Merry Monarch Charles II. 

Meudon, Cur6 of Rabelais 

4 Meyer Madonna 4 Holbein 

4 Mignon * Goethe and Ambroise Thomas 

Miller, Joaquin C. H. Miller 

4 Miller and his Men 4 Sir H. Bishop 

Miner Poet Joseph Skipscy 

4 Ministering Children 4 Miss Charlesworth 

/ Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Minnesinger ( Ofterdingen, Wolfram 

4 Minstrel, The * James Beattie 

Miserrimus. . Norris, Non juror.buried at Worcester 

4 Miss Angel 4 Miss Thackeray 

Mississippi Scheme John Law 

4 Mr Barnes of New York ’. .A. Clavering Gunter 

4 Mitherless Bairn 4 William Thom 

4 Molly Bawn 4 Mrs Hungerford 

Monadlsm Leibniz 

4 Mona Lisa 4 Leonardo 

4 Monk, The 4 M. G. Lewis 

Monsieur de Paris Sanson 

‘Monte Cristo 4 A. Dumas 

Moravian Brethren Zinzendorf 

* Morgante Maggiore 4 L. Pulci 

Morley, Mrs Queen Anne 

"Mormon, Tho Book of 4 Joseph Smith 

Morris, Peter J. G. Lockhart 

4 Morrison, Jeanio 4 W. Motherwell 

4 Morte Darthur 4 Malory, Map 

Morwonstow, Vicar of Rt. Stephen Hawker 

Mountain, The Danton, Robespierre 

4 Mourning Bride 4 Congreve 

Mulock, Dinah Mrs Cralk 

Multatull E. Douwes Dekker 

Muscular Christianity. .C. Kingsley, Tom Hughes 
4 My Mother bids 4 Anne Hunter and Haydn 

* My Pretty .Tane • { Ed c0 ™^»J I : Slr H ’ Bl8ho P- 

4 Mysteries of Paris 4 Eugene Sue 

4 Mysteries of Udolpho 4 Mrs Radcllffe 

4 Mystery of a Hansom Cab 4 Fergus Hume 

4 Mystifications 4 Miss Stirling Graham 

4 Nndeshda 4 Arthur G. Thomas 


Namby-Pamby Ambrose Philips 

Nasby, Petroleum V D. R. Locke 

Nasier, Alcofrybas Rabelais 

Naso Ovid 

4 Natural Law in the Spiritual World 4 . . Drummond 

4 Natural Religion 4 Sir J. Seeley 

* Natural Theology 4 William Paiey 

Nautlcus. Sir Owen Seaman 

4 Nearer, my God, to Thee 4 . . . .Sarah F. Adams 

4 Nelly Bly 4 Stephen C. Foster 

4 Nemesis of Faith 4 J. A. Froude 

Neoplatonism Plotinus, Porphyry, Ac. 

Nether Lochaber Rev. Dr Alex. Stewart 

Neuhoff, Baron Theodore of Corsica 

4 New Bath Guide 4 Chris. Anstey 

New Jerusalem Church Swedenborg 

New Timon Lord Lytton 

New Writer, A Sir Lewis Morris 

4 Night-side of Nature 4 Mrs Crowe 

Nihilism Herzen, Bakunin, Stepnlak 

Nimrod C. J. Apperley 

Nolan, The Giordano Bruno 

Nominalism Roscellinus, Ockham 

4 Nonsense, Book of 4 Edward Lear 

Nore, Mutiny of Richard Parker 

Normann Neruda Lady Hall6 

4 North and South 4 Mrs Gaskell 

North, Christopher Prof. John Wilson 

Norwich School Crome, Cotman, Ac. 

4 Not Paul but Christ 4 . . . Bentham and F. Place 

4 Notte, La 4 Correggio 

Noyades J. B. Carrier 

Nun of Diilmcn Anna K. Emmerich 

Nunquam Robert Biatchford 

Nye, Bill William E. Nye 

O. K Mine de Novikoff (nle Olga Klr6eff) 

O. S Sir Owen Seaman 

O. P. Riots John P. Kemble 

4 Obermann 4 S6nancour 

O ccasionalism Geulincx 

4 Oceana 4 James Harrington and Froude 

O’Dowd, Cornelius Charles Lever 

Ogilvy, Gavin J. M. Barrie 

4 Oh 1 no, we never mention her 4 . .Thos. H. Bayly 

Old Catholics D&llinger, Reinkens 

Old Dreadnought Edw. Boscawen 

4 Old English Baron 4 Clara Reeve 

4 Old Folks at Home 4 Stephen C. Foster 

Old George George Monk 

Old Glory Sir F. Burdett 

Old Hickory President Andrew Jackson 

Old Humphry G. Mogridge 

4 Old Kensington 4 Miss Thackeray 

Old Man Eloquent Isocrates 

Old Man of the Mountains. . .Hassan-ibn-Sabbah 

Old Morality W. H. Smith 

Old Mortality Robert Paterson 

4 Olney Hymns * John Newton 

‘ Olrig Grange 4 Wm. C. Smith 

Omnium, Jacob Matt. Jas. Higgins 

4 Omoo * Herman Melville 

Ongar Isaac Taylor 

Onions, Oliver George Oliver 

Only General Lord Wolseley 

Oom Paul President Kruger 

Opium-Eater T. De Quincey 

Optic, Oliver Wm. T. Adams 

Oratory St Philip Nerl 

4 Original Poems 4 Jane and Ann Taylor 

Orlnda, Matchless Katherine Philips 

4 Orion * R. H. Horne 

4 Orlando Furloso 4 Ariosto 

4 Oroonoko 4 Afrn Behn and T. Southeme 

•Orphan, The 4 Otway 

O’Sullivan, Seumas James Starkey 

4 Otia Imperials \ , Gervase of Tilbury 
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•Our Boys .. H. J. Byron 

‘ Our Village Miss Mitford 

* O, valiant hearts ’ Sir J. S. Arkwright 

Oxford Graduate John Ruskin 

Paclflco, Don Palmerston 

Page, H. A Alex. H. Japp 

* Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

Paisley Poets Tannahill, <fcc. 

4 Palice of Honour * Gawin Douglas 

Pa m * ••••••, Palmerston 

Pamela Richardson, Lord E. Fitzgerald 

4 Pandosto ’ Robert Greene 

‘Pange Lingua ’ Aquinas 

Pantagruel Rabelais 

Panurge Rabelais 

Papaverius De Quincey 

4 Pappe with an Hatchet * John Lyly 

Parley, Peter. .W. Martin, G. Mogridge, W. Tcgg 
Parnassians . . . .Th. Gautier, De Lisle, De H6r6dia 

Parson Adams Fielding ( Joseph Andrews) 

Partington, Mrs Sydney Smith 

Passfleld Sidney Webb 

'Passionate Pilgrim ’ C. Marlowe 

Paston, George E. M. Symonds (d. 1936) 

‘ Pastor Fido * Guarini 

Pater Patrlfe Cicero, Cosimo de’ Medici 

4 Paul and Virginia ’ Saint-Pierre 

4 Paul Ferroll * Caroline Clive 

4 Paul Pry * John Poole 

Peasant Poet John Clare 

4 Peblis to the Play * James I. 

4 Peep of Day 4 Mrs Mortimer 

Peer's Son Duke of Argyll 

4 Pelican Island ’ James Montgomery 

Pellew Exmouth 

4 Penniless Pilgrimage ’ John Tavlor 

* PensSes ' Pascal 

‘ Pentamerone ’ G. Basile 

Perdita Mary Robinson 

Perfectionists J. H. Noyes 

Pessimism Schopenhauer and Hartmann 

4 Peter Priggins ' J. T. Hewlett 

4 Peter Schlemihl ’ Chaniisso 

4 Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk \ . J. G. Lockhart 

4 Peter Wilkins ' Robert Paltock 

Petition of Right Strafford 

Pet Marjorie Margaret Fleming 

4 Phantasmagoria ’ C. L. Dodgson 

4 Pharsalia * Lucanus 

4 Philip Sparrow ' Jn. Skelton 

Phiz Hablot K. Browne 

Physician, The beloved. .Luke ; Sir And. Clarke 

4 Picciola ' Xavier B. Saintine 

Pickle the Spy Alastair Macdonell 

4 Pierce Penilesse ' Thos. Nash 

4 Piers Plowman ’ Langland 

Pietism Francke, Spener 

4 Pilgrimage of Grace’ Aske 

Pilgrim Fathers Winslow and J. Robinson 

4 Pilgrims of the Night ' Faber 

4 Pills to Purge Melancholy ’ T. D’Urfey 

4 Pilot, The’ J. F. Cooper 

Pindar, Peter John Wolcot 

Pindarique Odes ' A. Cowley 

4 Plain Dealer, The ’ W. Wycherley 

4 Pleasures of Hope ' Thos. Campbell 

4 Pleasures of Memory ' S. Rogers 

4 Pleasures of the Imagination ’ M. Akenside 

f Du Bellay, Ronsard, Balf, Dorat, 

Pteiade < Jamin, Jodelle, Ponthus de 

l • Thiard, Belleau, Muret 

Plon-Plon Prince Napoleon Bonaparte 

Plotter, The R. Ferguson 

4 Ploughboy, The ' William Shield 

Plumed Knight J. G. Blaine 

4 Plurality of Worlds ' Wm. Whewell 


Pjymlcy Peter Sydney Smith 

Plymouth Brethren Dirhv 

poet-king : .tames i 

Poet-painter Rossetti and W. B. Scott, 

Poet-sculptor Woolner 

! Potemomiddinia ’ . . J Jrummond of Hawthornden 

Political Justice ’ William Godwin 

. Polonius E. FitzGerald 

. ! 0 yc ly*P n, e° n Ralph Higden 

Polyolbion Michael Drayton 

Poor Richard’s Almanac * B. Franklin 

Porcupine, Peter William Cobbett 

Porphyrogcnitus Constantine VII. 

Port-Royalists Arnauld, Pascal, Nicolo 

Positivism Comte 

Post Impressionism. . . .Cezanne, Matisse, Derain 

4 Preciosa ’ Weber 

Pre-established Harmony Leibniz 

Pre-Raphaelites Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Ac. 

Pricke of Conscience ’ see Hampole 

Primitive Marriage ’ J. p. M’Lennan 

Prince, The ’ Machiavelli 

Prince of the Peace Alcudia 

4 Principia ’ Sir I. Newton 

Progress and Poverty ’ Henry George 

4 Promessi Sposi, I .Manzoni 

4 Prophfcte, Le ’ Meyerbeer 

Prout, Father F. S. Mahony 

Provincial, Letters to a ’ Pascal 

4 Provok'd Wife ’ Sir J. Vanbrugh 

Prue Sir R. Steele 

4 Pseudodoxia ’ Sir T. Browne 

4 Psyche ’ Mrs Tlghe 

4 Punch * /Lemon, Brooks, Tom Taylor, 

I Burnand, Seaman, Knox 

4 Purgatory of Suicides ’ Thos. Cooper 

4 Purple Island ’ Phineas Fletcher 

4 Puss-in-Boots ’ : Perrault 

Pussyfoot W. E. Johnson 

Q Douglas Jerrohl and Sir A. T. Quiller Couch 

Q. Old Duke of Queensberry 

QQ Jane Taylor 

Quad, M Charles B. Lewis 

Quaker Poet, Bernard Barton and Whittier 

Quakers George Fox 

Quantum Theory Planck 

4 Quarterly Review ’ . . W. Gifford, J. G. Lockhart 

4 Queechy ’ Susan Warner 

4 Queen’s Wake ' James Hogg 

4 Quick or the Dead ’ Amalie Chanler 

Quietism Molinos and Mme Guyon 

Quirinus Lord Acton and others 

4 Quits ’ Baroness Tautphoeus 

R. L. S Robert Louis Stevenson 

4 Rab and his Friends * Dr John Brown 

Railway King George Hudson 

Ramal, Walter W. de la Mare 

4 Rambler ’ S. Johnson 

Ramsbottom, Mrs Theodore Hook 

‘ Rasselas ’ Samuel Johnson 

Ravenshoe ’ H. Kingsley 

4 Reading without Tears ’. . .Mrs Thos. Mortimer 

Realism William of Champeaux, Zola 

4 Real Life in London * Pierce Egan 

4 Realmah ’ Sir A. Helps 

4 R6cit d’une Scour ’ Mrs Craven 

4 Red Badge of Courage ’ Stephen Crane 

Red Spinner William Senior 

Re Galantuomo Victor Emmanuel II. 

4 Rehearsal ’ Buckingham 

4 Rejected Addresses ’ J. and H. Smith 

4 Relapse, The ' Sir J. Vanbrugh 

Relativity Einstein 

Relativity of Knowledge. . . . { Sir M Yn g ^ amiIt ° n ’ 
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‘ Religio Chemici ’ George Wilson 

‘ Iteligio Laid * Dryden, Thomas Hughes 

* Religio Medici ’ Sir Thomas Browne 

4 Religio Stoici ’ Sir George Mackenzie 

* Repressor ’ Reginald Pecock 

Revenge, The Sir R. Grenville 

4 Revolt of Islam ’ Shelley 

4 Rights of Man * Tom Paine 

4 Rights of Women ’ Mary W. Godwin 

Rigby, Elizabeth Lady Eastlake 

Rigdumfunnidos John Ballantyne 

* Rigoletto * Verdi 

1 Rip van Winkle’ Washington Irving 

Rita Mrs W. 1). Humphreys (d. 1938) 

4 Road to Ruin ’ Holcroffc 

4 Roaring Camp, Luck of ’ Bret Harte 

4 Roaring Girl ’ Dckkcr and Middleton 

Rob Donn Robert Mackay 

4 Robert le Diable ' Meyerbeer 

/ Mine Darmestcter, later 
Robinson, Mary { Mmc Duclaux 

Rob Roy John Macgregor 

1 Rocked in the Cradle / Emma Willard ; Jos. P. 

of the Deep ’ \ Knight, composer 

‘ Rock of Ages ’ Toplady 

* Rocks Ahead ’ W. R. Greg 

4 Rolster-Doistcr * Nicholas Udall 

* Rolliad ’ George Ellis, Ac. 

4 Roman, The ’ Sydney Dobell 

Romanticism Novalis, Hugo, Ac. 

4 Romany Rye ’ G. Borrow 

4 Rosciad * Charles Churchill 

Roscius, Young W. H. Betty 

Ross, Martin Violet Martin 

Rough and Ready Zachary Taylor 

'Rougon-Macquart, Les ’ Zola 

Roving Englishman E. C. Grenvill c-Murray 

Rowley, Old Charles II. 

Rowley Poems Chatterton 

Royal George Kempenfelt 

Royal Saint Henry VI. 

Rusticus J. K. Fowler 

4 Ruth Mrs Gaskell 

4 RubAiyAt ’ Omar KhayyAm 

•Piilo -Rritnnnin’ / Daviti Mallet and James Thom- 
Rule Britannia | son . CO mposcrArnc 

Rupert of Debate Lord Derby 

Ryehousc Plot Russell 

S. G. O....Rcv. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne 

SS Wm. Huntingdon 

S. T. C S. T. Coleridge 

4 Sabbath, The ’ James Grahame 

Sacharissa Edmund Waller 

Sacred Heart M. M. Alacoquc 

4 Sadducismus Triumphatus \ .. .Joseph Glanvill 

4 Saint Graal * Walter Map 

4 Sfc Olave’s ’ Miss Tabor 

4 Saints* Everlasting Rest * Richard Baxter 

Sair Sanct David I. 

Saki H. H. Munro 

4 Sakuntala * KAUdAsa 

4 Salammbd ’ G. Flaubert 

* Sally in our Alley ’ Henry Carey 

4 Salmagundi ’ Washington Irving 

4 Salraonia * Sir H. Davy 

Salvation Army William Booth 

Samarow Oscar Meding 

Sam Slick T. C. Haliburton 

4 Samson ct Dalila ’ Saint-Safcns 

4 Sandford and Merton * Thomas Day 

Santa Claus St Nicholas 

Sapper Lt.-Col. Cyril McNoile (1SSS-1937) 

4 Satan ’ Robt. Montgomery 

a „ f . „ / Southey’s name for Shelley, 

Sotnnic School. . . . ( | lyrc / n> anil otUcrs 

4 Satiromastix * T. Dekker 


4 Scarronides * Charles Cotton 

4 Scenes of Infancy * John Leyden 

Schiller of Norway Wergeland 

4 Scholemaster ’ Roger Ascham 

4 Schbnberg-Cotta Family ’ Mrs Charles 

Scorpion, The J. G. Lockhart 

4 Scotichronicon ’ John of Fordun 

Scott, Leader. .Mrs Lucy E. Baxter {tUe Barnes) 

4 Scottish Chiefs * Jane Porter 

Scottish Homer Wm. Wilkie 

Scottish Naturalist Thomas Edward 

Scottish Vandyke Jamesone 

Scotus Viator R. W. Seton- Watson 

Scourge of God Attila 

Scriblerus, Martinus. . Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot 

Sealsfield, Charles K. A. Postel 

Searle, Edward Abraham Tucker 

Selborne Gilbert White 

4 Self-help * Smiles 

Selkirk, J. B James B. Brown 

Semiramis of the North { 

Sensationalism Condillac 

Sentences, Master of Peter Lombard 

Servitcur, Le Loyal Bayard 

Setoun* Gabriel Thomas Nicoll Hepburn 

Ritshonq / Sancroft, Ken, Trelawny, Lake, 
Seven Bishops. . | wh ite, Turner, Lloyd 

~ ^ / Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, 

Seven Wise Mcn| cw j on C i e o buluSj PeriandM 

4 Shah NAma ’ Firdausi 

Shakers, The Ann Lee 

4 Shandon Bells ’ Francis Mahony 

4 Shandy, Tristram ’ Sterne 

Shapcott, Reuben W. Hale White 

Sharp, Luke Robert Barr 

Shepherd-Lord Clifford 

Shepherd of the Ocean Raleigh 

4 Shepherd’s Calendar * E. Spenser 

Sherwood, Outlaw of Robin Hood 

* She wore a Wreath 4 ( T * Bayly, Jos. 

She w ore a » ream . . | p Knight, composer 

Ship of Fools Brandt and Alex. Barclay 

4 Shipwreck, The * William Falconer 

Shirley Sir John Skelton 

4 Shore, Jane ’ Nicholas Rowe 

4 Silent Woman, The 4 Ben Jonson 

Silurist Henry Vaughan 

• Simon the Cellarer 




4 Simple Story * Mrslnchbald 

Simplicisslmus Grimmelshausen 

Single-speech W. G. Hamilton and Houghton 

4 Sir Tristrem ’ Thomas the Rhymer 

4 Sistine Madonna * Raphael 

Six Hundred Lord Cardigan 

Sketchlcy, Arthur Rev. George Rose 

Slick, Sam T. C. Haliburton 

4 Smectymnuus * Thomas Young, Ac. 

Smolfungus Sterne’s nickname for Smollett 

4 Snark, Hunting of the * C. L. Dodgson 

Snow-king. Fredericas V. 

Soapy Sam Bishop Wilberforce 

Social Contract Rousseau 

Socialism Fourier, Proudhon, Lassalle, Marx 

Sociology Herbert Spencer 

4 Soldier’s Tear * Thos. H. Bayly 

4 Soil und Habcn * G. Freytag 

Solomon, Scottish James VI. and I. 

4 Sonnambula * Bellini 

. .. „ nro . no / Mrs J. A. Owen (Vlsger) 
Son of the Marshes • • • ^ an <i Another 

Sore Saint David I. 

• orx.au » / Earl of Pembroke and 

South Soa Bubbles . . 4 Q eo< Henry Kingsley 

Spasmodic School .Dobell and Aiex. Smith 

* Specimen Days 4 Wait Whitman 
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‘ Spiritual Quixote,* The \7. *.*.*. ! ’Kidiard Vfmves 

: ; : ; ;;;;;;;; ^ §gg 

fspyi The *. *. *. *. *. *. *. *. *. y. FiiimSScSSS 

Ste?wtp Mater ' Todi * PaIestrina > Kosiini 

ataginre ArUf-nti** 

O? t ih r ? I t angled Banner * Francis Scott Key 

Michael Saltykov 

tfff.o ■ i - u ' ,ke of Buckingham 

gfa :::: : : : : : : :i^5£^cJS^ 

sStteSM: : : : : : : : : H °I3S 

: : : : : : B “ kf Z 

Surfaceman N A^anlier 

Surrealism . . . ....... .7 ' ‘ Alexaniier Anderson 

Swabian School 

Swan of Avon*. ! ! ! ! *. ^ Smith 

Swan of Lichfield 7177 AMa^C 

Swedish Nightingale. . . ? rd 

* Swiss Family Robinson ’*. ^ r 

Sylvie and Bruno " '. '. C. L. Dodson 

Symbolism / Rimbaud, Verlaine, MallarmA 

l Maeterlinck, Verhaercn 

Taffmn taIk iut '' er ’ Rogers 

T^gpotato;^-^ 0 -:^^ 

‘ Tamburlaine the Gr^t^. ™ .“c ^? 0 S °" 

Tammany Society W m v '5 

Tandem, Felix. .7.7 Knrf * J f T e , cd 

4 Tantum Ergo Spitteler 

Tfioism ....... Aquinas 

• Tartuffe ’ .* * Ttr ,-? ze 

Taylor 1 G Sirjl. Steele^Addiso^ 

T^maque ^* ! 1 1 1 1 1 ; 1 1 1 1 


Tom Thumb ,, 0 _ 

Topsy .C. S. Stratton 

Toxicology 'Wiliam Morris 

‘ Toxo phi lus ; . . Orfila 

Tractarianisni. . . ‘ ; ; • Roger Aschain 

Transcendentalism'* ScheYlbm S r ’ New,nan - < t(> . 
Trappists rebelling, Emerson. Ripley 

4 Traveller. The ’ a Ranc6 

4 Traviata *. u. Goldsmith 

Trent Affair • Verdi 

Trcvena, John. C p*\ C V Wi,kea 

4 Tristram Shandy*'* George du M ™rler 

‘Trivia* y Sterne 

• ■rm, e ' l> .° rn Englishman ' . “d' ' ilefne 

lullochgorum *. . . ' V* I . oe 

Turkish Snv * ,\-! 0,in pinner 


Tusitala 


Robert Midgley 
•R* R- Stevenson 


Twain Mirk R* Steven 


CDS 

speare 


Tynan, Katherine, .. . ; R. H. Lana 

4 Tynee ’ T v* Mrs 


Tr inkson 

Herman Melville 


• &X°J- W . ar8aW -Jan-e Porter 

Thamnaturkus . . . . . '. '. Gregory ThauLtu^ 

• Thom Tho » J. Mickle 

•ThoradSe® William Shield 

Thorough* 6 William H. Smith 

I Thrissill knd theRois **.* .* .* .* .* .* ; ^ .wfo^bar 

Thunfere^The* 0119 ° f V p * Meadows Taylor 

Thvrsis ’ T1 Barries, Sterling (of Times) 

!*i?WiK •• 

. llger> The ,* • • • W. Blake; G. Clemenceau 

‘Times’ /John Walter, Barnes, Delane 

Tinker of Elstow 1 Sterlin ^> Chenerv, Buckle 
Tinklarian Doctor. wnElJJ!. x?? 3 *? 1 ! 

Titcomb, Timothy. 7 William Mechel 

Titmareh Micim J An^o.W.^t SiJSEg 

Tom Bowlin a • • • * Pierce Egan 

‘ ToS Cringle’s ^j°? lda V s ’ • . . ! Thomas* Hughes 
Tom of Ten 8 Thouslnd /. T.'Thynne^ JSM&S 


Tyrant of Syracuse/.'. i n 

■ Uncle Silas ^shcS'iM'' " i3 

‘ Unconscious. The . Sheridan Le l'anu 

^UnZc ’ d K ‘ ng : ” • • " " "C! S Panrell 

Unknowable', The ! . ! ! .' .' .' ' . .’ .' ; ; ; J ; h. Spencer 
Urban, Sylvanus-f R (i ''ard Cave and other editors 
4 Urn Bunil ' ^ °f Gentleman* a Magazine 

iTfusf Ji . unal Sir Thomas Browne 

MItoni" * D1Sin Jere my Bent-ham, J. S. Mill 

Ut ° pia Sir Thomas More 

y 

VaVnVii vinf«V Caroline Clive 

• Valentine Vox'/ '. '.'/.•//. T I>°rna 3 Hughea 

Vanessa p0 o k ^? f n 

vlnSu/ ^ph'oiS 

‘ Vathek • ' S he Jalut - 3 Tliomson 

Vatican, Prteon'e'r' of the'.'.'.'.'.'.'. Phis IX* 

Veal, Mrs 1 A * 


Veiled Prophet of Khorasan '. '. Mokluua 
Venice Preserved ’ 

Lady Colin Campbell 

bVeen • '• ; : : •' : •' : • ■ •• b^vssss 

VIto ti fada^ Cati ° n ' ’• • • • ’ • • '• Ro“ambere 
vMf dam ?: /.v;; ; Marie Antoinette 

« Vir g Zr-. the C,iff ' ' • V-’mss Tback^ 

^ e on S e P l e . Ch .* * * : •' •' •' ; •' •* •’ •' •' ■' •' •' A ‘- 

4 VortkfpVn ; Francois Marie Arouet 

\ ortigern William Ireland 

S .W. G. Grace 

.• Wachtam.Kbei/ ’ V. V.'./^ZS^ 

WaMen.^Hermit of . .' .' .' .' .' " J ° hn 

; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 

’ Wa^IZ g °kw Vi :: r,and ' '■ J E°uglne m s e Se 

Wardle . J»ue ::::::::::: b:M 
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Waring Alfred Domett 

Warlock, Peter Philip Heseltlne 

Warren, J. L Lord de Tabley 

Water-poet John Taylor 

* Wat Tyler * It. Southey 

‘ Wealth of Nations ’ Adam Smith 

Weathercock Charles Townshend 

Weaver-poet William Thom 

* Week in a French \ Adelaide Sartoris 

Country House J 

Weeping Philosopher Heraclitus 

* We met — ’twas in a Crowd ’ . . .Thos. H. Bayly 

* Werther, Sorrows of ’ Goethe 

Wetherell, Elizabeth .Susan Warner 

1 Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’ . ..A Cunningham 

* When other Lips * Bunn and Balfe 

* When Sparrows Build ' Virginia Gabriel 

‘ When the King enjoys 'l # .m. Parker 

his own again J _ 

4 When the Kye comes flame * James Hogg 

4 Whims and Oddities ’ T. Hood 

Whistlecraft, W. and R Jn. Hookham Frere 

4 White Devil’ John Webster 

White King «• • • • ■ Charles I. 

, , __ , i Dorothy Pakmgton or 

4 Whole Duty of Man . . -J Richard Allestree 

4 Wide, Wide World ’ Susan Warner 

Widow Capet Marie Antoinette 

4 Wilhelm Meister 4 ? 

4 William and Margaret ’ D. Mallet 

4 Willie, we have missed you * S. C. Foster 


Winter King Frederick V. of Bohemia 

4 Witch of Edmonton * Dekker, Ac. 

Wizard of the North. . . . Scott and J. H. Anderson 

4 Wolf, The 4 William Shield 

4 Wolfcnbuttelsche Fragmente ’ .Leasing 

4 Wolf of Badenoch’ . . Earl of Buchan, Dick Lauder 
4 Woman kilde with Kindness . . Thos. Hey wood 

Wood, Sir W. Page Lord Hatherley 

4 World as Will and Idea * Schopenhauer 

4 World before the Flood ’ J. Montgomery 

9 

Y y Robert Lynd 

4 Yarrow, Braes of . . W. Hamilton and J. Logan 

Yendys, Sydney Sydney Dobell 

Yorick. . Sterne 

Young Chevalier Prince Charles Stewart 

Youhk England Rutland* Bcaconsfleld, &c. 

Younger Son Trelawny 

Young Germany Gutzkow, Heine 

Young Ireland Thomas Davis 

Young Italy wiii? aZZ TT* 

Young Man. . . .Charles II., Emperor William II. 

Young Turkey.... Mustafa Kemal, Enver Pasha 

Y uryevskaia Dolgorukova 

Gwendoline Keats 

Zarathustra Zoroaster, Nietzsche 

* * John Moore 

Zeta???. I:. . :. J. A. Frond. 


THE END 
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